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Congressional Record 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE Q 7 CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


United States 
of America 


SENATE— Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


The Senate met at 11 a.m., on the ex- 
piration of the recess, and was called to 
order by the President pro tempore (Mr. 
THURMOND). 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Richard 
C. Halverson, LL.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Let us pray. 

Almighty God, who inhabits eternity. 
whose throne is heaven, whose footstool 
is the Earth; Thou art worthy to receive 
our worship and praise. We thank Thee 
for Thy gracious mercy and forgiveness 
when we fail and sin. We praise Thee 
for Thy grace which is lavished upon us 
despite our indifference to Thee, our pride 
and our preoccupation with self. 

We worship Thee. We adore Thee. We 
glorify Thee. We humble ourselves be- 
for Thee. Worthy art Thou, Lord God 
of the universe, world without end. 
Amen. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MAJORITY 
LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order the majority leader 
is recognized. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair. 


——— — jüi 
THE SENATE AGENDA 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, let me 
briefly outline the day, as I see it at this 
moment, and then I wish to inquire of 
the minority leader if we could proceed 
with certain matters. 

I inquire of the Chair: Is there not an 
order for the Senate to go into executive 
session for the purpose of considering the 
nomination of R. Tenney Johnson, of 
Maryland, with a 1-hour time limitation 
beginning at 2 p.m. this afternoon? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, there are a number of 
items from the Commerce Committee 
which are on the calendar and which I 
hope at some point the minority will be 
in a position to clear so that we could 
proceed with their consideration. I think 
all or part of those measures will be con- 
sidered by the Senate and probably 
passed by unanimous consent. 


(Legislative day of Monday, June 1, 1981) 


But I have submitted that list of sev- 
eral measures, and ‘when the distin- 
guished minority leader can give me an 
answer on that I shall be grateful for it. 

Beyond that, Mr. President, there will 
be a period for the transaction of morn- 
ing business which I shall request an 
order for shortly and then one other 
matter. 

I have also submitted for the consider- 
ation of the minority a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement that would make provi- 
sion for a 14-hour debate on a motion 
to commit S. 271, a bill to repeal section 
222 of the Communications Act of 1934, 
on which there is a dispute on the juris- 
diction to some degree at least between 
the Commerce Committee and the Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

What I wish to do, if the distinguished 
minority leader could clear it, is to enter 
that order as soon as we can and se- 
quence that immediately after the con- 
sideration of the R. Tenney Johnson 
nomination. And in addition to that I 
might advise the minority leader that 
since I believe he has a caucus today of 
Democratic Members and we have one of 
Republican Members on a range of im- 
portant issues, I presently plan to ask 
consent of the Senate to stand in recess 
from 12:30 p.m. today until 2 p.m. 

I respectfully then inquire of the mi- 
nority leader what position he may be in 
to clear nominations for consideration 
and items on the Calendar of General 
Orders and consideration of the unani- 
mous-consent request that I have just 
described. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the request of the distinguished majority 
leader will be very carefully considered 
and I think that I will be in a position to 
be responsive later today. Once I have an 
opportunity to discuss these various 
measures in my conference, I am sure 
that some of them will be agreeable and 
that the majority leader may proceed to 
take them up later today. But at this 
point I am unable to be more definitive. 


Mr. BAKER. I thank the minority 
leader. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I now ask 
unanimous consent that following on af- 
ter the discharge of the time allocated 
to the two leaders under the standing 


order there be a period for the transac- 
tion of routine morning business to ex- 
tend not more than 45 minutes in length 
in which Senators may speak for not 
more than 5 minutes each. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have no 
further requirement for my time under 
the standing order and I will be pleased 
to yield to any Senator or yield it to the 
distinguished minority leader if he has 
any need for it. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I thank the distinguished majority lead- 
er. I will not have any need for the time 
which he very graciously offered to yield. 

I will yield such time as the Senator 
from Wisconsin may require from the 
time that I have under the order. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, before the 
Senator from Wisconsin begins then, I 
yield back the remainder of the time 
allocated to me under the standing order. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MINORITY 
LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the standing order, the minority leader 
is recognized. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished minority leader. 


A FEW GOOD MEN FOR THE 
MARINES 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, re- 
cruiting for the Armed Forces is one of 
the most essential military functions 
currently funded by Congress. We need 
high-quality personnel. And we have an 
extensive nationwide identification and 
advertising campaign to reach the pool 
of eligible potential recruits. 

The Marines have a particularly ap- 
pealing slogan: “We're looking for a 
few good men.” 

Well, I can attest to the fact that they 
are looking hard. Richie Van Sistine is 
a resident of Hilbert, Wis. And the Ma- 
rines are avidly after him. They send 
him recruiting material offering the 
promise of travel, adventure, excitement, 
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good pay and benefits, educational as- 
sistance programs, and career training. 

Now all of this sounds pretty good, and 
Richie may one day take them up on the 
offer—or he might not. It is just a little 
too early to make this decision, since he 
is only in the second grade and all of 7 
years old. 

Obviously his name came up on some 
mailing list used for recruiting, just as 
the names appeared from the retirement 
home in Ohio last year. Incidentally, 
many of Richie’s second grade friends 
also received recruiting literature from 
the Marine Corps asking if they would 
be interested in joining the Marine 


Corps. 

Maybe it does not pay to screen these 
lists more carefully. The additional 
screening may cost more than the send- 
ing of an inappropriate letter. 

But it is difficult to tell the recipients 
that this is the case. It appears simply 
to be mismanagement, waste, or overkill. 

It would seem to me that the military 
services should tighten up their recruit- 
ing lists to the point of at least having 
a reasonable assurance that the list con- 
tains individuals of the right age group. 

I am sure that Richie appreciated the 
mail. But the timing was a little off. 


THE FOREIGN CORRUPT 
PRACTICES ACT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 4 
years ago Congress passed a landmark 
law: The Foreign Corrupt Practices Act. 

That act is under the gun now from 
the Reagan administration supporting 
S. 708. 

Philip B. Heymann, former Assistant 
Attorney General in charge of the Crim- 
inal Division of the Justice Department, 
recently wrote an analysis of S. 708, pub- 
lished in the Washington Post. Mr. Hey- 
mann says: 

S. 708 goes much further than eliminating 
interpretive problems, ambiguities and con- 
fusion for business people and opens the 
doors for bribery by American companies 
overseas. 


I think it would be a tragedy for the 
Senate to allow bribery of foreign offi- 
cials by our companies once again. A re- 
view of a recent letter of mine published 
in the Washington Post will remind the 
Members of the Senate of the history 
of the bribery scandal. 

I ask unanimous consent that the two 
Washington Post articles referred to be 
printed in full in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, May 27, 1981] 
OPENING Doors FoR BRIBERY ABROAD 
(By Philip B. Heymann) 

The Foreign Corrupt Practices Act (dis- 
cussed on this page in a May 20 article by 
U.S. trade representative Bill Brock) pro- 
hibits American business from bribing offi- 
cials of foreign governments and is an ex- 
traordinary member of the family of post- 
Watergate laws. On the one hand, its exist- 
ence is hardly surprising. Practically no poli- 
tician or businessman will openly defend 
bribery of officials, even abroad. But on the 
other hand, it reaches only American busi- 
nessmen, leaving their foreign competitors 
to reap the advantages of corruption at our 
expense. No one really knows how prevalent 
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or necessary bribery is in various countries, 
because it is carried out secretly everywhere. 
What it costs us in exports can only be a 
guess, although it must have real costs. No 
one really knows whether our efforts to re- 
duce corruption are effective in, and appre- 
ciated by, Third World countries. But the 
response of Egypt, Mexico, Algeria and a 
dozen other countries suggests there are 
real benefits. 

Against this background, one would expect 
heated debate about the statute, and we've 
had that. What has been surprising is that 
the arguments never address the primary 
question: whether we should be forbidding 
our businesses from engaging in forms of 
corruption open to their foreign rivals. De- 
bate has instead centered on alleged am- 
biguities of the statute and uncertainties 
about interpretation for two reasons. This 
has protected politicians and businessmen 
from having to defend corruption. And what 
at first seems like a sensible compromise— 
allowing bribery only if it is an absolutely 
necessary defensive response to a situation 
that would otherwise provide crucial and un- 
fair advantages to foreign competitors—ts 
probably unworkable (for bribery is far more 
often suspected than seen) and likely to 
result in damaging our foreign relations by 
branding buying countries tolerant of cor- 
ruption and competitors corrupt. 

This is the context for hearings last week 
on S 708, a bill introduced by Sen. John H. 
Chafee (R-R.I.) to amend the Foreign Cor- 
rupt Practices Act to eliminate “interpretive 
problems,” “ambiguities” and “confusion” 
for business people and regulators. It goes 
much further and opens the doors for brib- 
ery by American companies. The present 
act is, I think, unduly harsh in holding a 
company criminally responsible when it has 
“reason to know” that a foreign national, 
acting as its agent, intends to bribe to get 
the business and his commission. Crimes 
renerally require more than a “reason to 
know” of wrongdoing. But foreign bribes 
are frequently handled by well-known 
agent-bagmen and a bill, like S 708, that 
allows the company to ignore even the clear- 
est indications of prospective bribery in 
selecting its agent and arranging his com- 
mission and funding—so long as it does 
not affirmatively authorize or openly ap- 
prove bribery—will do wonders for the busi- 
ness of agents known for bribery. If the 
statute is to mean anything, the corpora- 
tion should be responsible, at least for 
sizable civil penalties, if it recklessly aided 
or encouraged bribery. 


The same gap appears for employees. The 
bill frees companies from their normal re- 
sponsibility for acts their employees take 
on their behalf, so long as the company 
didn’t “authorize” the corruption. Then an- 
other provision of S 708 apparently operates 
as a “catch 22“ to immunize the bribing 
employee if the corporation can’t be con- 
victed. although this is less than clear in 
the present drafting. These immunities cover 
not only the Foreign Corrupt Practices Act 
but also any other statutes violated in 
furtherance of the effort to bribe. 

If any danger of prosecution remains, it 
is reduced by the ambiguous wording of 
exemptions for payments, unlimited in 
amount, intended to be a “token of esteem” 
or to “facilitate” in customary ways per- 
formance of official duties. The exemptions 
should at least be limited in the dollar 
amounts permitted. And the bill creates a 
new uncertainty as to whether bribing an 
official to give a contract he is authorized 
to award is bribing him to act “in violation 
of the recipient’s legal duty as a public 
servant.” 

If there is something to be said for, and 
against, having a statute like the Foreign 
Corrupt Practices Act, maybe there is some- 
thing to be said for having one so full of 
loopholes that it is half like having an act 
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and half like not having one. But I doubt 
it. An act full of loopholes will, for a while, 
reward the more unscrupulous American 
companies at the expense of the more scru- 
pulous. In the long run, it will turn into 
little more than the pious homage that vice 
pays to virtue, and that is how La Roche- 
foucauld defined hypocrisy. 


[From the Washington Post, June 1, 1981] 
BRIBERY AND FOREIGN COMPETITION 
(By WILLIAM PROXxMIRE) 

WASHINGTON.—In response to the article 
by Ambassador Bill Brock headlined No 
Wonder No Exports” [op-ed, May 20], what 
is the ambassador talking about? His own 
administration has told our banking com- 
mittee that our exports have been extraor- 
dinarily strong. And they have been, ever 
since 1977. That happens to be the date Con- 
gress unanimously passed into law a bill I 
authored known as the Foreign Corrupt 
Practices Act. 

Congress passed the act in response to 
a series of scandals involving bribes paid 
by American corporations that had brought 
down a friendly democratic government in 
Japan, deeply embarrassed and almost de- 
stroyed the monarchy in the Netherlands, 
and provided the basis for considerable gains 
by the Communist Party in Italy. It also 
followed a thorough investigation by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission that 
disclosed that some 450 American companies 
admitted making more than $300 million in 
questionable payments. And it followed 
testimony by Roderick Hills, then chairman 
of the SEC, that in every industry where 
bribes were paid, other competing firms had 
been able to operate successfully without 
paying bribes. 

The law we passed has, according to a 
GAO study, gone a long way toward pre- 
venting bribery by American corporations. 
It does so by requiring corporations to keep 
accurate records in reasonable detail of pay- 
ments of corporate funds. This “paper trail” 
is essential to prevent the use of slush funds 
to pay bribes. Sen. John Chafee's bill would 
gut the accounting provision by requiring 
adherence to a standard of materiality for 
corporate financial statements. Former SEC 
Chairman Harold Williams has argued that 
this provision would have permitted virtu- 
ally all of the $300 million in questionable 
payments admitted by American corpora- 
tions. Ambassador Brock would go even fur- 
ther than the Chafee bill. He would com- 
pletely drop all of the accounting require- 
ments in the act and rely on criminal statutes 
that, of course, do not reach foreign bribery 
because the actual bribe is paid, in most 
cases, by foreign agents in foreign countries 
outside our reach unless a “paper trail” is 
required. It would be impossible to estab- 
lish the responsibility of American corporate 
officials whose slush funds made the bribe 
possible. 

The current law makes the SEC a primary 
enforcing and administering agency. The 
SEC's enforcement division under Stanley 
Sporkin did remarkable work that exposed 
the bribery scandal and provided the ground- 
work for the law. It has the expertise, the 
constant and knowledgeable familiarity with 
the multinational corporations, essential for 
effective administration of the Foreign Cor- 
rupt Practices Act. Brock recommends we 
take the SEC out of the act altogether, and 
hand over the enforcement solely to the 
Justice Department. 

Current law prohibits the payment of 
bribes, through agents, that executives of 
the exporting companies knew or had reason 
to know were being paid to government offi- 
cials. Mr. Brock would knock out this part 
of the law and simply prohibit exporting 
executives from “authorizing or directing” 
any questionable payments. Talk about an 
open invitation to putting your executive 
head into the sand! Obviously, there could 
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be no prosecution, no matter how flagrant 
the bribe paid by a foreign agent in behalf 
of an American company if the American 
executive didn’t formally authorize or 
direct it. 

Mr. Brock favors a change in current law 
that would permit so-called grease payments 
to foreign officials as long as the payment is 
customary in the country where made and 
the purpose is to facilitate or expedite per- 
formance by a foreign official of his official 
duties. This exception subsumes the whole 
law. Wholesale bribery of foreign government 
officials would be sanctioned under the Brock 
proposal and the Chafee bill even where the 
statutory law of a nation is violated. 

Congress was right in passing the Foreign 
Corrupt Practices Act in 1977. Experience has 
shown that the law has curbed bribery with- 
out harming export sales. This is not the 
time to gut the law with the radical changes 
recommended by Ambassador Brock and Sen. 
Chafee. 


LIFE AFTER THE HOLOCAUST 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Rene 
Molho survived Auschwitz and Dachau 
and was in the displaced persons camp 
in Landsberg until November 1945. Dur- 
ing that time he suffered severe bouts of 
depression and terrible nightmares. For 
a while he toyed with the idea of finding 
and killing the camp doctor who killed 
his brother, but when he was given the 
chance, he could not bring himself to 
the task. 


Molho eventually moved to America, 
and though he had studied medicine be- 
fore the war, he obtained employment at 
Sears, where he remains to this day. 

Rene Molho's voice is especially poign- 
ant because it speaks of shattered 


dreams. It tells of a life violently 
changed, and the bitter effects of those 
changes on a desperately norma! exist- 
ence. Speaking of a son who hides his 
Jewish past, he admits that “what Hitler 
couldn’t do to us with killing, he has 
done.” His son is unaware of the torment 
of his heritage, while Molho knows it all 
too well. 


Molho knows that “the traits of the 
people who hurt you come into you, and 
in order to keep it under control you 
have to be very, very strong.” He remem- 
bers that when his son would do some- 
thing wrong, his reaction would often be 
00 harsh, and he would instantly regret 

Feeling the pain of the victim for so 
long caused Molho to inevitably inflict 
that pain upon those he really loved. And 
he states that “I can’t condone violence 
because I’ve seen too much of it.” 

Molho was amazed by the declaration 
of the United Nations a few years ago 
that equated Zionism with racism, con- 
sidering that it is “the body that stands 
for brotherhood, and logical * * * 
learned, intelligent people.” He wonders 
whether a little stronger anti-Semitism 
might be necessary to wake people up, to 
make them realize the danger. 

He feels that the books on the holo- 
caust have been far too mild, and do not 
contain enough anger: “Americans can- 
not imagine it, and they do not feel 
guilty about allowing such slaughter.” 
Molho is most ashamed of the fact that 


these great crimes were often greeted by 
silence by most of the world. 
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The Genocide Convention is a good 
way to break that silence. It can do 
nothing to bury the past, but it does ad- 
dress itself to present and future holo- 
causts. It condemns the crime, defines it, 
and requires punishment for it. Over 
80 nations have ratified it, while it 
has been pending before the Senate for 
24 years. The convention has been ap- 
proved by the American Bar Association, 
the American Civil Liberties Union, and 
every American President since Truman. 

Testimony on the Jewish holocaust 
will be around for years. If it ever runs 
out, let us be sure that we do not have 
witnesses to a new travesty to continue 
the story. We must take the time to ratify 
the Genocide Convention now. 


DOMINIC FRINZI, HHI MAN OF 
THE YEAR 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to announce that Milwaukee’s 
Dominic Frinzi, was selected by Harness 
Horseman International as its “Man of 
the Year” for 1980. 

He earned this award not only for his 
impressive service as two-term President 
of the Illinois Harness Horsemen’s Asso- 
ciation but also for his tireless energy, 
dedication, and enthusiasm with which 
he long has worked to improve the 
standards and quality of the sport and 
its horses. 

A top-notch lawyer, Dominic Frinzi 
has argued in numerous cases which 
have influenced important judicial deci- 
sions dealing with the horse racing in- 
dustry. And through his dedication, con- 
cern and determination, he has earned 
widespread recognition as a civic leader 
and activist devoted to the well being of 
his fellow citizens and the quality of life 
in his community. 

Mr. President, it is with great pride 
that I offer my most sincere congratula- 
tions to Dominic Frinzi as the recipient 
of this well deserved honor. Wisconsin is 
indeed proud to be the home of this out- 
standing individual. 

Mr. President, I once again thank the 
distinguished minority leader and sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Symms). The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


(Mr. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. BAKER, Mr. President, we are now 
or will shortly be in a period for the 
transaction of routine morning business 
to extend not longer than 45 minutes in 
which Senators may speak for 5 minutes, 
not more than 5 minutes each, is my 
recollection. Is that the order which has 
been entered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President; we have 


checked our cloakroom for Senators who 
may wish to speak or transact business 
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during this period, and so far we have not 
had any takers. Shortly after we are in 
the period for the transaction of rou- 
tine morning business I am going to once 
again suggest the absence of a quorum. 
But for those who may hear me on the 
system throughout the Senate wing of 
the Capitol and the several offices, I will 
say if we do not have Members here to 
speak within the next 10 minutes or so, 
I intend to close morning business and 
put the Senate in recess until 2 p.m. 

I yield the floor at this point so that 
the Chair may execute the order previ- 
ously entered. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, there will now be a period 
for the transaction of routine morning 
business for not to exceed 45 minutes 
during which Senators may speak up to 
5 minutes each. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I now sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CONGRESS URGED TO SUPPORT 
CONTINUATION OF FEDERAL 
BLACK LUNG BENEFITS PROGRAM 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I have recently received a concurrent res- 
olution adopted by the West Virginia 
Legislature. I ask unanimous consent 
that House Concurrent Resolution No. 21, 
a resolution memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to support the con- 
tinuation of the Federal black lung bene- 
fits program, be printed in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION No. 21 


Whereas, The people of West Virginia sup- 
port continuation of the federal black lung 
benefits program which requires coal indus- 
try employers to compensate employees who 
are inflicted with disabling pulmonary and 
respiratory diseases caused by years of coal 
mine employment. 

Whereas, The production of American coal, 
and its energy derivatives, is central to all 
feasible plans to make the Nation secure and 
independent of foreign sources of energy and 
all possible domination by foreign govern- 
ments over our national economic and poli- 
tical stability; and 

Whereas, The production of coal sufficient 
to so secure the Nation will cause present 
and future coal workers to suffer the same 
dreaded diseases now compensated by coal 
industry employers as a result of the fed- 
eral black lung benefits program; and 

Whereas, The infliction of disabling pul- 
monary and respiratory diseases upon pres- 
ent and future coal workers will rob them 
of the physical comfort and dignity and the 
financial security which is enjoyed by other 
American workers in the mature years of 
their employment and in the golden years 
of their lives, ending so many before their 
time; and 


Whereas, Those coal workers deserve to 
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share equally with other American workers 
in the Nation's well-established commitment 
to make dignified and to make secure those 
years which follow the lifetime of dedicated 
service to the Nation by working Americans; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of West Vir- 
ginia: That the Congress of the United 
States be requested to continue in full force 
and effect the federal black lung benefit 
program; and, be it 

Further Resolved, That the Clerk of the 
House of Delegates is hereby directed to for- 
ward a copy of this resolution to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, United States Sen- 
ators Robert C. Byrd and Jennings Randolph, 
the West Virginia Delegation in the House 
of Representatives and the presiding officers 
of the legislatures of the coal producing 
states. 


RELOCATION TAX DEDUCTION 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 24, I introduced S. 565 which 
would raise the Federal income tax de- 
duction for the sale and purchase of a 
home when an individual moves for 
business reasons. S. 565 tied the deduc- 
tion to the maximum Federal reimburse- 
ment for such moves, which is currently 
$12,000. 

While the Treasury Department rec- 
ognized the severe problems the current 
limit causes, they voiced their opposition 
to S. 565 as they felt the bill was exces- 
sively costly, in addition to the fact that 
it introduced a new mechanism to in- 
crease the deductible limit. The Depart- 
ment, though, offered various alterna- 
tives to alleviate the hardship. One al- 
ternative I introduced on May 6, S. 1130, 
would raise the deductible limit for 
househunting and temporary living ex- 
penses from $1,500 to $5,000—$15,000 for 
foreign moves—and it would raise the 
limit for the sale and purchase of a home 
from $3,000 to $10,000—$20,000 for for- 
eign moves. S. 1130 would also provide 
that expenses for househunting and 
temporary living will not count against 
the larger amount for the sale and pur- 
chase of a home. The $5,000/$15,000 and 
$10,000/$20,000 figures would be phased- 
in over the next 3 years. 

I feel very strongly that this legisla- 
tion must be passed. If we are to increase 
productivity in our country, we must 
enhance the movement of people from 
areas of labor supply to areas of labor 
demand. The present deductible limit on 
business-related moves inhibits produc- 
tivitv and the flow of people seeking new 
employment is restrained. 

I have received many letters support- 
ing this legislation from individuals and 
businesses who desperately seek tax re- 
lief. One such letter comes from McDon- 
ald’s Corp., and I ask. Mr. President, that 
it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

McDonatp's Corp., 
Oak Brook, Ill., April 30, 1981. 
Re: Proposed Bill S. 565. 
Sen. TED STEVENS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

SENATOR STEVENS: I would like to sincerely 
thank you for your understanding of the 
relocation tax problem facing our corpora- 
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tion as well 
corporations. 

McDonald's Corporation typically relocates 
350-400 employees all around the country 
each year and this bill would certainly pro- 
vide some long sought tax relief. 

I am sure that you have heard the phrase 
“relocation is no longer a benefit but should 
be viewed by corporations as a cost of doing 
business.” This is fact and relocations are 
unavoidable; we look forward to a much 
needed legislative remedy. 

Cordially, 
RITA ALBOREZ-POZNIAK, 
McDonald's Corporation, 
E.R.C. Board of Directors. 


as several hundred other 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 2 P.M. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, about 15 
minutes ago I announced that if there 
were no further morning business to be 
transacted that it was my intention to 
ask the Chair to close morning business 
and put the Senate in recess. 

I now ask unanimous consent that, at 
the conclusion of the period for the 
transaction of routine morning business, 
the Senate stand in recess until the hour 
of 2 p.m. today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


RECESS UNTIL 2 P.M. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate stands in 
recess until 2 p.m. 

The Senate, at 11:35 a.m., recessed 
until 2 p.m.; whereupon the Senate re- 
assembled when called to order by the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. NrckLES) . 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


NOMINATION OF R. TENNEY JOHNSON, OF 
MARYLAND, TO BE GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the hour of 2 p.m. 
having arrived, the Senate will go into 
executive session and proceed to the con- 
sideration of the nomination of R. 
Tenney Johnson to be General Counsel 
of the Department of Energy. The clerk 
will report the nomination. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of R. Tenney Johnson, of 
Maryland, to be General Counsel of the 
Department of Energy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Time for 
debate on this nomination is limited to 1 
hour to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. McCuiure) and the Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD) or 
their designees. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
nomination. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, and that 
the time be equally charged to both sides. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I rise 
in strong support of the President’s 
nomination of R. Tenney Johnson to be 
General Counsel of the Department of 
Energy. Mr. Johnson is completely quali- 
fied for the position of General Coun- 
sel, and he is a public servant with the 
highest of personal integrity. I want to 
state at the very outset of this debate, 
that my support for the Johnson nomi- 
nation is complete, categorical and 
totally without any doubt or reservation. 

Mr. President, the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources by a vote 
of 18 to 0 on May 12 reported favorably 
the Johnson nomination. Mr. Johnson 
was nominated on March 19, 1981, and 
he appeared before the committee on 
two occasions. First, he presented pre- 
pared testimony at the nomination hear- 
ing on April 8. After the first hearing, 
the committee at the request of the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. METZENBAUM), 
recalled Mr, Johnson to a second nomi- 
nation hearing on April 30 to answer 
questions about various matters. These 
matters related to the nominee’s activi- 
ties as a consultant at the Department 
of Energy, pending his formal nomina- 
tion and confirmation. I will discuss these 
matters at length later in my remarks. 
Mr. Johnson responded to oral questions 
at the hearings and also provided a num- 
ber of responses to questions for the rec- 
ord from committee members. 


During these proceedings, Mr. John- 
son also supplied the committee with the 
information statement and financial dis- 
closure report required by the commit- 
tee rules. He has agreed to divest him- 
self of two small holdings in energy 
companies, as required by the Depart- 
ment of Energy Organization Act. He 
also has agreed to recuse himself in mat- 
ters affecting former clients he served 
as a private attorney, using the stand- 
ard recusal. In all respects, Mr. John- 
son has been responsive completely to 
the Committee’s requests and require- 
ments, and those requests and require- 
ments have been satisfied fully. 

Mr. President, the action and re- 
sponses of Mr. Johnson during the com- 
mittee’s confirmation proceedings un- 
doubtedly led in part to the committee 
vote of 18 to 0 on May 12 tb report favor- 
ably his nomination to the Senate. Per- 
haps even more persuasive, however, in 
the committee’s consideration of this 
nomination were the significant quali- 
fications and integrity of Tenney John- 
son for the position of DOE General 
Counsel. Mr. Johnson clearly has been 
one of the finest, most able general 
counsels in the Federal service during 
my service in the Congress. I recall that 
when Secretary Edwards first mentioned 
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to me in private that he was considering 
Mr. Johnson for the general counsel posi- 
tion, my staff responded that Mr. John- 
son was the finest general counsel known 
to them and certainly the perfect choice 
to be the Secretary’s primary legal ad- 
visor. I urged the Secretary to submit 
Mr. Johnson’s name to the White House, 
and thereafter I and many others in the 
Senate supported his selection by the 
President. Our support then, as now, was 
premised directly on his qualifications 
and integrity. 

Mr. President, Mr. Johnson has been 
a lawyer for 22 years. Most of those 
years have been spent in the Federal 
service. Thirteen years have been spent 
as General Counsel or Deputy General 
Counsel of five major agencies. He be- 
gan his career in 1959 as a lawyer in the 
General Counsel’s Office at the Defense 
Department. In 1963, he became deputy 
general counsel of the Army and in 1967 
deputy general counsel of the new De- 
partment of Transportation. He was ap- 
pointed general counsel of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board in 1970, general counsel 
of NASA in 1973, and the first general 
counsel of the Energy Research and De- 
velopment Administration in 1975, a 
predecessor agency of DOE. 


The next year, Mr. Johnson was con- 
firmed by the Senate as a President Ford 
appointee to be a member of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. Upon expiration of 
his term, he spent the summer of 1977 
working with Dr. Schlesinger and the 
Carter administration’s Office of Man- 
agement and Budget planning the orga- 
nizational structure of the new Depart- 
ment of Energy, while Congress con- 
sidered the DOE Organization Act leg- 
islation. Upon establishment of the De- 
partment, Mr. Johnson resigned from 
the Federal service and engaged in the 
private practice of law as a partner in 
a Washington firm until accepting the 
current nomination. 


These many years of experience form 
the basis for Mr. Johnson’s aualifications 
for this nomination. He articulatelv re- 
stated that experience in the following 
excerpt from his own prepared statement 
to the committee, which appears on page 
8 of the April 30 hearing volume: 

I believe that the principal area of my ex- 
pertise and experience is advising heads of 
Federal agencies on the proper and lawful 
conduct of all aspects of their resvonsibili- 
tles as they develop and advocate their poli- 
cies, administer their p „ and work 
with the Congress and the Administration. 
I have managed several large government 
law Offices. While I consider myself a “gen- 
eralist“, I have nevertheless concentrated in 
certain areas of law such as regulatory and 
administrative practice and government con- 
tracting. I have some experience in regula- 
tion of the air transportation industry. My 
main experience has been with agencies 
whose major activities involve “high tech- 
nology” and research and development. In 
many ways my work as General Counsel of 
the Energy Research and Development Ad- 
ministration was a culmination of the vari- 
ous elements of my prior career in the Fed- 
eral Government. These form the basis, I 
believe, for my principal qualification to be 
General Counsel of the Department of 
Energy. 
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The General Counsel is the chief law offi- 
cer of the Department and the principal legal 
advisor to the Secretary and the various Sec- 
retarial officers. This is, to be sure, a key 
role. However, as I see the role, the General 
Counsel is not primarily a policy-maker, but 
rather a contributor and facilitator, and a 
provider of an independent (and I hope, ob- 
jective) point of view. 


In addition to his unquestioned ex- 
perience for the position of general 
counsel, I believe that Mr. Johnson's 
philosophy of reducing economic regula- 
tion, supporting technology development, 
and streamlining Federal licensing of 
energy facilities is consistent completely 
with the President’s program and the 
obvious mood and direction of this Con- 
gress and the country. Mr. Johnson em- 
phasized these principles in his prepared 
statement, at pages 9 and 10 of the hear- 
ing volume: 

I believe that a shift in the Department's 
focus away from regulation and towards re- 
search and development is very much in the 
national interest. When I was a member of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board in 1976 and 1977, 
I vigorously supported its move toward les- 
sening economic regulation of the air trans- 
portation industry. I believe that the free 
market will serve as a more efficient allocator 
of resources, will more surely set relative val- 
ues for society’s choices, and will be more 
responsive to changing circumstances, than 
centralized regulation, with its legalities, 
slow-moving procedures, insufficient current 
information base, and inadequacies of indi- 
vidual decisionmakers operating under these 
constraints. 

At the same time, I believe there is a 
crucial role for the Federal Government to 
play in supporting and performing high-risk 
research and development in ail forms of 
energy. This is a formidable management 
task. Not the least of the challenges is as- 
suring that high technology wili be success- 
fully transferred from the laboratcry to the 
commercial marketplace. In addition, the 
Federal Government needs a focus for en- 
ergy planning, international activity in en- 
ergy, development and production of nu- 
clear weapons, and management of a stra- 
tegic reserve for petroleum. 

There are several important roles for law- 
yers in the Department of Energy. One, for 
example, is in the area of creating a more 
rational process for planning, siting, and 
licensing energy production centers. The pro- 
cedures which we have cumulatively adopted 
at all levels in our nation are almost im- 
possibly complicated, repetitive, and over- 
whelmingly negative in effect. I believe we 
should examine thoroughly and afresh the 
cumulative burden we have imposed on our- 
selves. Together with our colleagues in the 
states and localities, we should review our 
Federal, state, and local procedures so that 
all appropriate information needed at each 
stage of the process can be identified and 
considered by all necessary decisionmakers 
and the appropriate decision clearly made, so 
that all can then move on to the next stage. 
It is not a matter of creating a steamroller, 
but rather a more rational, understandable, 
and open procedure in which all points of 
view can be effectively considered and acted 
upon in accordance with their merits. This 
is of course not an easy, nor a short-term 
job. But it is a task which “can-do” lawyers 
should find challenging and worth doing, I 
would like to include myself in their ranks. 


These are exactly the positions that 
the President, the Secretary of Energy 
and a majority of Americans now sup- 
port. 
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Mr. President, I want to emphasize the 
fact that the Senate previously confirmed 
Mr. Johnson for the CAB. There were no 
problems with that confirmation. Mr. 
Johnson has served as the chief legal 
officer or the deputy chief legal officer in 
five separate major agencies—the De- 
partment of the Army, the Department 
of Transportation, the CAB, NASA, and 
ERDA, as well as the chief legal officer 
in the team that established the Depart- 
ment of Energy. As he himself so elo- 


quently states it: 

The principal area of my expertise and 
experience is advising heads of Federal agen- 
cies on the proper and lawful conduct of all 
aspects of their responsibilities as they de- 
velop and advocate their policies, administer 
their programs, and work with the Congress 
and the Administration. 


What more fitting and critical quali- 
fication could any nominee have for the 
position of DOE General Counsel? I be- 
lieve there could be none more fitting and 
critical at this most challenging time in 
our energy and economic history. The 
Administration and this country need 
such well-qualified men for our top pub- 
lic service positions. None could be bet- 
ter qualified than Tenney Johnson, and 
obviously my committee came to the 
same conclusion in voting to report his 
nomination by 18 to 0. 

Mr. President, I am saddened to say 
at this point that the primary purpose 
for this debate on the Johnson nomi- 
nation under the unanimous consent 
agreement is not focus exclusively on 
Mr. Johnson's excellent qualifications 
and high integrity. Rather, one member 
of the committee and the Senate, my 
good friend the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
METZENBAUM), apparently has some con- 
tinuing concerns about Mr. Johnson’s 
activities as a consultant to the Secre- 
tary of Energy, pending his nomination 
and confirmation as General Counsel. 


As I stated earlier, the committee re- 
called Mr. Johnson on April 30, 1981, in 
order that the Senator from Ohio could 
question the nominee in detail about 
these matters. Mr. Johnson was ques- 
tioned for approximately an hour and 
one half by the Senator from Ohio at 
that hearing. Because of a number of al- 
legations of possible misconduct which 
arose in that hearing, and my conviction 
that the DOE General Counsel had to be 
free totally of such alleged, possible mis- 
conduct, I commissioned a full review of 
all available information relating to the 
allegations. 

The review included the March 11, 
1981, hearing of the Subcommittee on 
Environment, Energy, and Natural Re- 
sources of the House Government Op- 
erations Committee, which included 
DOE officials testifying under oath and 
addressed most of the matters raised in 
the April 30 hearing. The review also in- 
cluded the same subcommittee’s hearing 
of March 25, 1981, at which Mr. John- 
son testified under oath extensively on 
the same matters. Additionally, I asked 
Mr. Johnson to clarify and amplify in 
detail his April 30 testimony in a series 
of questions, which appear at pages 128 
to 134 of the hearing volume. Subse- 
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quently, I requested and received a 
statement from 10 senior DOE officials 
familiar with these matters regarding 
the accuracy of Mr. Johnson’s testimony, 
contained in a letter of June 1, 1981, 
from DOE Acting General Counsel Eric 
J. Fygi. I also requested that Mr. John- 
son in a sworn statement directly re- 
spond to the allegations. I have received 
that statement as transmitted by his 
letter of June 1, 1981. I also directed the 
committee staff to interview two lawyers 
representing the American Petroleum 
Institute, who were identified in the 
April 30 hearing, regarding the accuracy 
and completeness of Mr. Johnson’s tes- 
timony. Finally, I requested that the 
White House Legal Counsel interview an 
Office of Management and Budget offi- 
cial, who was identified in the April 30 
hearing, as to the accuracy and com- 
pleteness of Mr. Johnson's testimony. 


Mr. President, my extensive review of 
the full record in the Energy and Nat- 
ural Resources Committee, the record of 
the two hearings in the House Govern- 
ment Operations Subcommittee, and the 
subsequent statements of everyone iden- 
tified as related to these matters leads 
to a categorical conclusion—any sugges- 
tion that Mr. Johnson committed any 
impropriety during his consultancy at 
DOE is wholly without any basis in fact. 
The accuracy and completeness of Mr. 
Johnson's testimony before the Energy 
and Natural Resources Committee have 
been corroborated independently by all 
identified individuals and information, 
including the 10 DOE officials in the 
Fygi letter, by the OMB official and the 
two private lawyers in the respective in- 
terviews, and by the record of the House 
subcommittee with Mr. Johnson and 
DOE officials testifying under oath. 


There is no contradictory evidence in 
any of these proceedings which would 
support a contrary conclusion. Conse- 
quently, I have concluded without any 
doubt or reservation that Tenney John- 
son has not committed any impropriety 
and further, that his integrity remains 
of the highest caliber. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Johnson’s letter of June 1 
and Mr. Fygi's letter of June 1 be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 


There being no objection, the letters 


were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


R. TENNEY JOHNSON, 


Washington, D.C., June 1, 1981. 
Hon. JAMES A. MCCLURE, 


Chairman, Committee on Energy and Nat- 


ural Resources, U.S. Senate, Washington, 


DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: 
Chief Counsel of the Committee, I have re- 
viewed the hearing record and prepared an- 
swers to the allegations about my conduct 
as a consultant to the Secretary to amplify 
the response which I made at the hearing and 
the replies made to your written questions. 

These answers are attached. I have sworn 
to them under oath before a notary public. 


I appreciate the care and attentio 
to this nomination, ee 


Sincerely, 


As requested by the 


R. TENNEY JOHNSON. 
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AFFIDAVIT 


District of Columbia. 

R. Tenney Johnson, being duly sworn, here- 
by states that he has prepared and signed 
the attached narrative Allegations and An- 
swers and that the information provided 
therein is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, current, accurate, and complete. 

R. TENNEY JOHNSON. 

Sudscrited and sworn before me this Ist 
Cay of June, 1981. 

CHERYL D. ARRINGTON, 
Notary Public. 
My Commission Expires November 14, 1984. 


Allegation: It has been implied that I 
advocated opening an existing contract with 
the University of California to competition, 
so that my private energy company clients 
could bid for the work. 


Answer: The facts are completely to the 
contrary. I did not advocate opening the 
contract for competition. As I testified, I 
did not participate in any discussions or de- 
cisions with the Department on whether to 
extend the contract or open it up for com- 
petition. My only role, as I testified, was to 
recommend, in response to questions from 
Departmental officials, that the Department 
negotiate a draft extension of the existing 
contract with the University of California 
before deciding whether to extend the con- 
tract or open it up to competition. As I testi- 
fied, the basis of the recommendation was to 
give the Department a better bargaining 
position vis-a-vis the University than it 
would have by delaying the negotiation un- 
til the University knew it was in a sole 
source position, 


Thus, I did not use my consultant posi- 
tion in any way to advance the interests of 
my private clients or to enable them to bid 
cn this or any other contract. 

My involvement in this matter began when 
I met with attorneys from the Office of Gen- 
eral Counsel and officials from the Office of 
Procurement, at their request, to discuss 
the contract with the University of Califor- 
nia for managing several DOE laboratories. 
This contract is scheduled to expire in 1981. 
The DOE procurement procedure calls for a 
formal process under which the Department 
would review the contract and determine 
whether to extend it or to open it up for com- 
petition. A special panel of DOE employees 
would be appointed for this process, and the 
entire procedure would take several months 
to complete. Under business-as-usual proce- 
dure, negotiations with the University would 
be undertaken only after this process pro- 
duced a decision to extend the contract. It 
was desirable, however, according to DOE 
management officials, that the Department 
be able to sign a contract with the Univer- 
sity at an earlier date than the business-as- 
usual procedure would allow. The question 
was whether the Secretary should exercise 
the power he had to waive the normal pro- 
cedure so as to enable a faster resolution of 
the contract issue. 


I stated that in my opinion the Govern- 
ment would have a weaker bargaining posi- 
tion under the normal process than if it 
negotiated a sample contract with the Uni- 
versity before the University knew it would 
be in a sole source position. The internal 
review procedure for deciding whether to 
extend or compete should proceed, I said, in 
the usual way, and the sample contact would 
be signed with the University only if that 
procedure ended with a decision to extend. 

Thus, no additional time for negotiation 
would be required if this decision were to 
be made. On the other hand, as I testified, 
if the decision were to open the contract 
to competition, the Department would not 
be locked in to the sample contract. While 
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this is not a procedure technique I would 
recommend in every case, it was, in my judg- 
ment, lawful, appropriate to the circumstan- 
ces, and in the best interest of the govern- 
ment. 

The attorneys and management officials 
considered this advice and eventually pre- 
pared and coordinated a document seeking 
the Secretary's approval for proceeding in 
this fashion. When the Acting Under Secre- 
tary submitted this document to the Secre- 
tary, the Executive Secretary referred it to 
me for comment. I added a note indicating 
my involvement in the development of the 
concept reflected in the document and rec- 
ommending approval. This completed my 
participation in the matter. 

I did not participate either in the negotia- 
tion with the University of California or in 
the review by the DOE panel on whether to 
extend or complete the contract. (I have 
subsequently learned that the panel recent- 
ly recommended extending the contract.) I 
would add that the recommendation to the 
Secretary was made by the appropriate De- 
partmental officials and was concurred in as 
lawful by the appropriate legal officers. 

None of my actions in this matter were 
intended, nor can be fairly construed, to 
benefit my private clients. 

Allegation: It has been claimed that I par- 
ticipated in drafting questions to be used 
in a Congressional hearing to destroy“ a 
witness in that hearing. 

Answer: This is untrue. As I testified, I 
was requested by the then Special Assistant 
to the Secretary to work with career officials 
of the Department in drafting questions re- 
quested by the staff of a member of a Con- 
gressional Subcomimttee that was scheduled 
to hear the former Special Counsel testify 
the following day. I assisted in preparing 
cuestions which could be answered in a 
straightforward, professional, factual way. 


In doing so, I took pains to assure that 
none cf the questions or answers would tend 
to embarrass or discredit the witness. Those 
present at the meeting can attest to my 
care in this regard. The answers, however, 
would provide a factual and fair perspective 
necessary for a balanced evaluation of the 
witness's testimony. 


The questions, which have been introduced 
into the hearing record, speak for themselves. 
™ no way would answering them factually 
tend to “destroy” the witness. I would de- 
plore any attempt to haze any witness or 
distort or mispresent previous statements by 
any witness. I have never done so, and I 
would not be a party to any effort to do so. 


Responding to the Special Assistant's re- 
quest to assist was within the scope of my 
duties as a consultant to the Secretary. The 
questions were written, and provided to the 
Congressman whose staff asked for them, by 
career officials of the Department. 

Allegation: It has been claimed that I di- 
rected a change to be made in a budget nar- 
rative on the enforcement budget proposal 
and thereby exceeded my authority as a 
consultant. 


Answer: It is not true that I directed any 
specific change. The Acting Administrator of 
the Economic Regulatory Administration 
asked me to meet with him and others and, 
among other things, to read a draft justifica- 
tion of the budget request for the Office of 
Special Counsel. 


After scanning it, I stated, as I have testi- 
fied twice under oath, that the draft narra- 
tive, as read by me, contained implications 
that were inconsistent with the Secretary's 
policy. Specifically, the implications were 
that the Department would never press 
charges based on pricing violations alleged 
to total $7 billion and that oil companies 
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could therefore in due course expect to be 
relieved of those charges. The Secretary’s 
policy, on the other hand, was that the 
charges would be pursued as necessary to en- 
force the law—if not immediately because 
of budgetary restrictions, then later—and 
that no amnesty for violators of the regu- 
lations would be granted. 

I therefore suggested that the draft should 
be changed to be accurate and positive. The 
Acting Administrator agreed with my assess- 
ment and directed that the narrative be 
changed, as acknowledged in the memoran- 
dum from the Acting Special Counsel that 
was introduced in the hearing record. Making 
suggestions in response to requests from 
career officials was within my proper role as 
a consultant to the Secretary and consist- 
ent with the duties he has asked me to per- 
form as such. 

Allegation: It has been claimed that I ex- 
ceeded my proper role as a consultant by 
“interjecting” myself in the Department's 
consideration of the V-factor rule and “ini- 
tlating a review of the rule. 

Answer: My actions and advice with re- 
gard to the V-factor rule were well within 
my proper duties as a consultant. As I testi- 
fied, and stated in reply to Chairman Mc- 
Clure’s written questions, I informed myself 
about the rule and about the discussions 
that took place between Departmental at- 
torneys and the Office of Legal Counsel, De- 
partment of Justice. I discussed the rule in 
general terms with the Secretary. I sug- 
gested, on my own initiative, that the De- 
partment review the rule, knowing that con- 
ducting such a review would be approved by 
the Secretary and would be consistent with 
the sentiments of the OMB task force on 
regulatory review. I made suggestions in 
drafting of the Department’s Notice of In- 
tent to Review. These suggestions were based 
on the concept that the review would be in 
good faith, with no preconceptions. 

However, the actual drafting was per- 
formed by the appropriate career officials, 
the Notice of Intent was coordinated within 
the Department in the normal way, and the 
Notice was signed and promulgated by the 
Acting General Counsel. 

The V-factor rule was a major action by 
the previous Administration taken only four 
days before it left office. Informing myself 
about it and making the suggestion that it 
should be reviewed by the new Administra- 
tion were within my duties as an advisor to 
the new Secretary. However, I did not di- 
rect that a review be made. As a consultant, 
I could not take any official action on behalf 
of the Department or direct that any such 
action be taken, and I did not do so. 

Allegation: It has been claimed that I 
“violated my oath of office as a lawyer to keep 
matters confidential” and committed an il- 
legal act by acknowledging to an attorney 
representing the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute that the Department was working on the 
V-factor rule and stating that it expected to 
publish something the following day. 

Answer: I did not violate any oath of con- 
fidentiality or any standard of conduct for 
lawyers or special government employees by 
making these statements. As I testified, I 
communicated nothing of substance in my 
conversation with the attorney. There was no 
way the attorney could glean what the De- 
partment was actually going to do from 
among the range of options available to it. 
He learned nothing that he did not already 
know from other sources. 


I answered a telephone call on Thursday, 
February 19, 1981 from an attorney represent- 
ing the American Petroleum Institute. As I 
testified, he stated that he was aware that 
the Department was working on the V-factor 
rule and asked if he could have a copy when 
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it was ready. (I did not know where he 
obtained this information. It is possible that 
he received it from officials of the Office of 
Management and Budget who were aware 
that the Department was considering what to 
do about the V-factor rule. As indicated in 
my answer to Chairman McClure’s written 
questions in the hearings record, there had 
been considerable discussion between these 
officials and Departmental attorneys about 
the legal status of the rule. It has been re- 
ported that the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute had urged the Office of Management and 
Budget to have the V-factor rule revoked.) 

In any event, I acknowledged, as I testified, 
that the Department was working on it and 
hoped to have it finished the following day, 
Friday. He asked for a copy. I said he could 
have it after it was executed, as this was the 
standard procedure. He did not ask for an 
advance copy, nor did I promise or give him 
one. 

He called my office the next day, as indi- 
cated in my phone log, offering to send a 
messenger to obtain the copy of the Depart- 
ment's publication. It was not ready, how- 
ever, and I so informed my secretary. She 
referred him to the Office of Public Affairs. 
I had no further conversation with him. 

The fact that I acknowledged what he 
already knew—namely, that the Department 
was working on the V-factor rule—did not 
amount to giving him advance notice of what 
the Department was going to do. The Depart- 
ment had a whole range of options—from 
announcing that the rule was reaffirmed upon 
review to opening a new rule-making pro- 
posing to revoke the rule. This range of 
possibilities could be inferred by anyone 
familiar with the circumstances. I did not 
indicate which option the Department would 
select (namely, to announce that the rule 
was in effect but under review). Thus, the 
information I provided was not substantive, 
and I violated no lawyer’s pledge of confiden- 
tiality, and committed no impropriety or 
illegality. 

Allegation: It has been claimed that I 
generally exceeded the role of a consultant 
in that I made suggestions which career of- 
ficials had to accept because I was the Presi- 
dent’s nominee to be General Counsel of 
the Department. 


Answer: In fact, I have been very careful 
to stay within the role of a consultant. I am 
familiar with the guidelines on the proper 
functions of consultants that have been is- 
sued by the Office of Management and Budget 
and the Office of Personnel Management, as 
well as the official standards of conduct for 
special government employees. I have exer- 
cised no statutory authority, decided no is- 
sue of policy, issued no binding guidance, 
made no public statements on behalf of the 
Department, or behaved in any way in the 
role for which I am nominated. As I have 
testified under oath before two committees 
of Congress, I have consistently stated in 
meetings with Departmental personnel and 
outside groups that I am a consultant, and 
not exercising line authority. No one has been 
in any doubt as to my status. If my comments 
and suggestions have been acted upon, it has 
been because of their merits, as viewed by 
the official acting on them. My comments 
have not been considered directive in na- 
ture, and occasionally have not been adopted 
because better solutions were found. 

The Secretary asked me to help him at the 
very beginning of his service. It is at the out- 
set that the demands on a new Secretary are 
the heaviest, and the Secretary is most in 
need of advice. It was on this basis that I 
agreed to assist him as a consultant, rather 
than wait for the clearance and confirmation 
process to be completed. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY, 
Washington, D.C., June 1, 1981. 

Hon. JAMES A. MCCLURE, 

Chairman, Committee on Energy and Nat- 
ural Resources, U.S. Senate, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: I am responding to 
Mr. Trabrandt’s request that departmental 
officials personally familiar with the func- 
tions performed since January 20, 1981 by 
Mr. R. Tenney Johnson examine the record 
developed by the Committee in connection 
with Mr. Johnson's nomination to be Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Department. 

Mr. Trabrandt has requested that individ- 
uals personally familiar with five general 
areas of Mr. Johnson’s activity with the De- 
partment examine the Committee’s record of 
his nomination. In addition to myself, those 
officials are: 

Barton R. House, Acting Administrator, 
Economic Regulatory Administration. 

Hilary J. Rauch, Director of Procurement 
and Assistance Management. 

William V. Vitale, Executive Secretary. 

Avrom Landesman, Acting Special Counsel 
for Compliance. 

Carl Corrallo, Solicitor to the Special Coun- 
sel for Compliance. 

Thomas C. Newkirk, Deputy General Coun- 
sel for Regulation. 

William F. Funk, Assistant General Coun- 
sel for Petroleum Regulation. 

Leonard Rawicz, Assistant General Coun- 
sel for Procurement and Financial Incentives. 

Robert L. Forst, Attorney Adviser, Office of 
the Assistant General Counsel for Procure- 
ment and Financial Incentives. 

Each of these individuals has authorized 
me to state that he has examined personally 
the Committee’s printed record of Mr. John- 
son's confirmation hearings, and that each 
of these officials believes the responses given 
by Mr. Johnson as to matters about which 
those individuals have personal knowledge 
are entirely true and accurate. The five mat- 
ters on which Mr. Trabrandt requested our 
views are described more particularly below. 


THE BUDGET NARRATIVE ISSUE 


I was present at the March 3 meeting to 
which Senator Metzenbaum adverted, along 
with Messrs. House, Landesman, Corrallo, 
and Newkirk. Each of our general recollec- 
tions corresponds with what Mr. Johnson 
stated as to this matter to the Committee. 
More particularly, however, I recall that when 
I examined the draft narrative during this 
meeting (which was the first occasion on 
which I had reviewed this document), both I 
and Mr. House expressed the view that the 
language chosen was inappropriate in that it 
did not correspond to what such documents 
typically are designed to convey. Narratives 
accompanying any Administration’s budget 
proposals do not speculate as to what a 
particular funding request will not permit 
an agency to accomplish, but rather seek to 
explain the activities that will be accom- 
plished with the money sought. The reserva- 
tion as to the manner in which the proposed 
document had been drafted did not originate 
only with Mr. Johnson, but rather were also 
expressed contemporaneously by myself and 
Mr. House as we all examined the document 
in question. 

THE V-FACTOR RULE 

I am familiar with this matter, and in 
fact executed the Federal Register notice 
that announced the intention to conduct a 
review of several departmental rulemakings, 
including the retroactive amendment to the 
V-Factor rule. In addition, Messrs. Newkirk, 
Funk and Corrallo are familiar with this 
matter. Our recollections all agree with the 
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statements made by Mr. Johnson to the 
Committee as to the character and degree of 
his involvement in this activity. 

While Mr. Johnson has advised the Com- 
mittee of his involvement in the Depart- 
ment's decision to review this rulemaking, 
this involvement did not precipiate the 
Department's concern, after January 29, 
1981, with the V-Factor rule. To the con- 
trary, the Department's scrutiny of the rule 
arose out of predictable issues involving the 
effect on that rule of the President’s mem- 
orandum- of January 29, 1981 entitled Post- 
ponement of Pending Regulations.” Quite 
apart from and prior to Mr. Johnson's role 
in familiarizing himself with the rule and 
his ultimate suggestion that it be reviewed, 
officals of the Office of Management and 
Budget charged with carrying out the Presi- 
dent’s memorandum, as well as representa- 
tives of private firms and the media, had 
contacted me, Mr. Newkirk or Mr. Funk as 
to this matter. The thrust of these initial 
inquiries bore upon the question of whether 
the rule itself fell within the scope of the 
memorandum which instructed federal 
regulatory agencies to postpone for 60 days 
the effectiveness of all final rules otherwise 
scheduled to become effective within 60 days 
from the date of the memorandum. The Of- 
fice of General Counsel of this Department 
was requested by OMB to examine carefully 
the rule to determine whether, as a matter 
of law, it fell within the terms of the Presi- 
cent’s memorandum and therefore was re- 
quired to have its effective date postponed. 


The result of this scrutiny was the legal 
determination, to which I adhered and 
which corresponded with the views of the 
Department of Justice, that the V-Factor 
rule did not as a matter of law fall within 
the terms of the President’s memorandum. 
Having concluded that, however, we also 
determined that it would be appropriate 
(and, indeed, entirely predictable in the 
normal course of events) that this rule 
should be evaluated carefully by senior in- 
dividuals of the incoming Administration. 
The notice ultimately adopted by the Depart- 
ment was intended, among other things, au- 
thoritatively to dispel doubts as to the rule’s 
current legal status in view of the President's 
memorandum, to inform the public that it 
along with several other rules would be re- 
viewed, to state the logical truism that those 
compliance actions under any of the rules 
being reviewed would themselves by neces- 
sity be examined as well, and to state au- 
thoritatively that no decision on the merits 
of these rules had yet been made by the 
incoming Administration. 


Some of the questions put to Mr. Johnson 
suggest that he acted as an intermeddler in 
this matter, and that the commitment to 
review the rule is in reality a commitment 
on Mr. Johnson's part to urge its revocation, 
None of Mr. Johnson's conduct as to this 
matter that I have observed suggests any- 
thing of the kind. The statements he has 
made to the Committee describing his role 
in this matter are entirely consistent with 
his statements and conduct, including pri- 
vate discussions, on every occasion that this 
matter was considered. The related legal and 
Policy considerations inherent in this rule 
involve precisely the type of advice that a 
consultant with Mr. Johnson's skills and ex- 
periencé would be expected to provide to the 
Secretary, and on the Secretary’s behalf 
render to the senior professional staff of the 
Department. 

Finally Senator Metzenbaum suggested in 
the record that Mr. Johnson committed an 
impropriety by acknowledging during a 
telephone conversation with a private at- 
torney that some, unspecified action ad- 
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dressing the V-Factor rule was imminent. 
Mr. Johnson testified before the Committee 
that during this conversation he gave no 
information as to the substance of the 
Department's contemplated action, but pro- 
vided only an estimate of when the docu- 
ment by which the Department acted would 
be available to the public. The fact that 
some action was under way with respect 
to that rule already was widespread knowl- 
edge, and in these circumstances providing 
advice as to anticipated timing of avail- 
ability of a decision was an ordinary cour- 
tesy, similar to the practice observed by 
many courts and administrative agencies. 
Any suggestion of an impropriety on Mr. 
Johnson’s part by reason of his having pro- 
vided an estimate of when the Federal Reg- 
ister notice covering the V-Factor rule 
would be available to the public is with- 
out merit. Messrs. Landesman, Corrallo, 
Newkirk and Funk join me in this con- 
clusion. 


GENERAL ACTIVITIES 


As Acting General Counsel, I am familiar 
with the general activities performed by Mr. 
Johnson for the Secretary, as we have ex- 
changed advice and information on a routine 
basis since the advent of his service as a 
consultant. In this connection, I should 
add that there has been a wide array of 
matters concluded with frequency by this 
office on which I have not felt it necessary 
to seek Mr. Johnson’s advice. Messrs. New- 
kirk and Funk of this office, as well as Mr. 
William V. Vitale, Executive Secretary of the 
Department, are as well familiar with the 
character and scope of Mr. Johnson’s gen- 
eral activities during his service as a con- 
sultant for the Secretary. 


In this connection, some of the questions 
put by Senator Metzenbaum to Mr. Johnson 
suggest that it was somehow improper for a 
consultant in Mr. Johnson's position to 
participate in the official business of the 
Department. Any such implication is incor- 
rect as a matter of law. Mr. Johnson’s con- 
sultancy is not that of a private contractor, 
but rather during his days of service with 
the Department he is a special government 
employee, a type of employment status ex- 
pressly recognized by statute. 

Mr. Johnson's areas of expertise, as re- 
flected in the character and duration of his 
prior federal service, are in the disciplines 
of administrative law, public contract law, 
and the mixed questions of law and policy 
that are peculiar to one who is an experi- 
enced legal adviser to an agency head. The 
character of Mr. Johnson’s service as a con- 
sultant has involved providing advice to the 
Secretary that is consistent with his skills 
and experience, and making himself avail- 
able to the senior professional staff of the 
Department to provide them his understand- 
ing of the Secretary's general policies so that 
those officials’ actions would properly refiect 
such policies. 


Mr. Johnson has, however, refrained 
assiduously from conducting himself in a 
manner beyond this role, and has exercised 
himself no line, command, or delegated legal 
authority that otherwise would be wielded 
by the General Counsel or any other con- 
firmed official. In addition, he has reviewed, 
with a view to providing the Secretary ad- 
vice, certain classes of documents transmit- 
ted to the Secretary through Mr. Vitale's 
office, so that the Secretary and his imme- 
diate staff may have the benefit of Mr. John- 
son’s advice when acting upon such docu- 
ments. Such a function corresponds exactly 
to the duties that such a consultant is in 
a position to perform, and corresponds as 
well to the actual requests for advice made 
by the Secretary and his immediate staff. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA CONTRACTS 


While I am not personally familiar with 
this matter, Messrs. Rauch, Rawicz and Forst 
are personally familiar with Mr. Johnson's 
advice as to this contract activity. They have 
authorized me to state that they concur with 
the accuracy of Mr. Johnson’s response to 
the Committee as to this matter, and partic- 
ularly that they confirm that Mr. Johnson's 
advice was sought and received as to a tacti- 
cal question involving only the sequence of 
the necessary steps that should occur. 

More particularly, the contracts with the 
University of California under which some 
of this Department's weapons research 
activities are carried out expire Septem- 
ber 30, 1982. The thrust of Mr. Johnson's 
advice was to recommend that the negotia- 
tion with the University of California of con- 
tract terms commence in advance of a formal 
determination as to whether to extend the 
contracts or to compete them afresh. Mr. 
Johnson's advice that contract negotiations 
begin while noncompetitive extension had 
yet to be decided was designed to further 
the obvious interests and bargaining posi- 
tion of the government, and from what I 
know of this matter had the question been 
put to me I would have provided the very 
same advice. As a parenthetical observation, 
the methodology suggested by Mr. Johnson 
violates no principle of public contract law, 
particularly when one takes into account 
the peculiar character of weapons laboratory 
contracts and the special nature of the au- 
thority under the Atomic Energy Act that 
they are designed to further. 


MEETING SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1981 


I attended this meeting, along with Messrs. 
House, Landesman, and other regulatory 
and compliance officials of the Department. 
The meeting was conducted in response to 
requests communicated to the Department 
the preceding Friday that departmental 
officials be prepared by Monday morning 
to brief two members of the Subcommittee 
on Environment, Energy and Natural Re- 
sources of the House Government Operations 
Committee. One of the members had re- 
quested that the Department be in a posi- 
tion to provide that member questions and 
answers that would assist the member in 
preparing for the hearing. In this connection, 
I had been asked by the then Special Assist- 
ant to the Secretary to conduct this briefing. 

At no time during this meeting (or, for 
that matter, at any other time) did Mr. 
Johnson express any animus whatsoever to- 
ward any former or present government em- 
ployee, including Mr. Bloom, the former 
Special Counsel for Compliance. Particularly, 
during the course of the meeting he ex- 
pressed the view that the purpose and nature 
of the questions to be developed should not 
be susceptible of seeming to discredit any 
individual, for that was not the nature of 
the Department’s mission. The Department's 
mission was to respond to the requests made 
of the Department by members of the Sub- 
committee to aid their understanding of the 
budgetary and enforcement policy issues 
that were expected to arise during the hear- 
ing. Mr. Johnson's counsel during this meet- 
ing was that the questions prepared, as well 
as any other material conveyed, should be 
designed to adduce only answers that would 
reflect professional judgments and facts 
about the merits of the issues before the 
Subcommittee. At no time during this meet- 
ing did Mr. Johnson express or intimate any 
desire or purpose to impeach the bona fides 
of any witness, let alone “destroy” Mr. Bloom 
as a witness. 

On the basis of this review of the Commit- 
tee record and my personal observations, I 
am of the view that any suggestion that Mr. 
Johnson has committed an impropriety dur- 
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ing his service as a consultant to the Secre- 
tary is wholly without basis in fact. 
I hope this information will be helpful to 
you and to the Committee. 
Sincerely, 
Enric J. FYGI, 
Acting General Counsel. 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I reserve 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Will the Senator yield 
3 minutes? 

Mr. McCLURE. I yield 3 minutes to the 
Senator from New Mexico. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 


ator from New Mexico. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, first I 
compliment the distinguished chairman 
of the Energy Committee, Senator Mc- 
CLURE, for the thorough investigation. 
I would expect exactly that of Senator 
McCuure. He has always been that kind 
of a Senator and he has been that kind 
of a chairman. 

Mr. President, I fully support Tenny 
Johnson for the position of DOE General 
Counsel. Senator McCuure has said it 
better than I can. He knows him and his 
excellent work in the Government better 
than I do, but, frankly, I wholeheartedly 
support him. 

Certainly, from what I have seen in my 
844 years in this body, he is a very dis- 
tinguished man who will serve the De- 
partment well. I am surprised that he is 
the subject of certain criticism now and 
at his nominating hearing. 

A portion of that criticism was really 
directed at the Department of Energy 
and the administration, rather than Mr. 
Johnson. The remainder of the criticism 
did involve Mr. Johnson personally, but 
I do not believe that any of it really justi- 
fies action by the Senate other than con- 
firmation of his nomination today. 

I have reviewed carefully the defini- 
tion of a consultant. He was a consultant. 
I understand, as a Senator, precisely 
what a consultant is supposed to do. 
We have a manual in OMB with guide- 
lines. I believe that he has complied 
in every respect. 

It is easy to make allegations, par- 
ticularly if you happen to be a U.S. 
Senator. However, if an allegation is 
made against a nominee and it relates 
to his personal actions or his judgment, 
then the allegation should be supported 
by substantial and verifiable evidence. 
To not have such evidence is to be 
unfair to the nominee. 

I think Senator McCuure in his de- 
tailed statement has clearly indicated 
that there is no substantial evidence, no 
verifiable evidence, to support the accu- 
sations against Mr. Johnson. 

As far as Mr. Johnson is concerned, 
there is no evidence to indicate that 
he acted improperly while he was a 
consultant, nor is there any evidence 
that he had any conflicts of interest. 
In the absence of such evidence, Mr. 
Johnson should not have the burden 
of demonstrating that he acted properly. 
It could be fairly assumed that he did. 
But I believe Senator McCiure has gone 
far beyond that in the various communi- 
cations that he has related to the Senate 
in attempting, in a reverse kind of proof, 
to prove that, as a matter of fact, Mr. 
Johnson did nothing wrong. 
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So where is the evidence that would 
show that Mr. Johnson did more than 
suggest a review of the DOE's V-factor 
rule? Clearly, if you look at what a con- 
sultant is supposed to do, that is pre- 
cisely one of the responsibilities, to sug- 
gest. There is no evidence that he did 
more. Is there evidence to support the 
allegation that he improperly partici- 
pated in the drafting of a DOE notice of 
intent to review the rule? The answer is 
no. He suggested certain language which 
I believe was certainly within the duties 
that a consultant has when he is hired 
by a department of our Government. 

He also suggested that certain lan- 
guage be changed in the draft budget 
narrative for the Office of Special Coun- 
sel of DOE. Again, a suggestion, precisely 
the kind of activity that comes within 
the definition of a consultant. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. DOMENICI. One additional min- 
ute, please. 

Mr. McCLURE. I yield. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Where is the evidence 
that would demonstrate he improrerly 
directed the change or ordered the 
change? There is none. There is no such 
evidence, Mr. President. 

I could go on in each case where he 
will be accused here today, and in each 
instance this Senator is convinced that 
he did precisely what a competent ex- 
pert consultant should have done during 
a transition period, to suggest, to be part 
of helping them get through the transi- 
tion, but at no time did he violate the 
rules of a consultant. I think the Senate 
should, by a compelling majority, ap- 
prove this extremely well qualified man 
for the position for which the President 
has recommended him. I thank the Sen- 
ator for yielding. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr, President, I reserve 
the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 12 minutes. 


Mr. President, I rise today in opposi- 
tion to the confirmation of R. Tenney 
Johnson to be General Counsel for the 
Department of Energy. I do so, Mr. Presi- 
dent, with some regret, because I believe 
that the President should have broad 
discretion in his choice for every impor- 
tant position. 


But there are limits. The Senate has 
a constitutional duty in the nomination 
process, and I do not take that duty 
lightly. Accordingly, I must urge my col- 
leagues to vote against this nomination 
because during the past 5 months, Mr. 
Johnson has engaged in activities that 
raise profound concerns about the pro- 
priety of his serving as DOE's chief legal 
officer. 


The previous speaker raises a question 
about Mr. Johnson merely making sug- 
gestions, and implications, to sort of sug- 
gest there is no smoking gun, that we do 
not have him redhanded in this matter. 

Well, I think sometimes when you have 
somebody up for confirmation, you do not 
have to have him redhanded. We are 
here to look upon the nomination of this 
individual and base our determination on 
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whether or not, on the whole record, he 
should or should not be confirmed. 

The case against Mr. Johnson is deci- 
sive. Since January 21, he has served as 
a consultant to Secretary Edwards, being 
paid at a rate of $192 per day. The terms 
of his consulting contract state that he is 
to advise the Secretary on legal matters 
and affairs. Mr. Johnson has occupied an 
office in the Secretary's suite and has 
been issued a Government ID because he 
has been at DOE every day. 

At the same time, Mr. Johnson has re- 
mained a partner in the District of Co- 
lumbia law firm of Sullivan and Beau- 
regard. He has been a registered lobbyist 
on behalf of an oil company. He repre- 
sents a number of clients that are consid- 
ered “energy concerns” under the DOE 
Organization Act. Those clients include 
Holley Corp.; Energy Systems of TRW; 
Avco-Everett Research Laboratories; 
Aerojet Energy Conversion Co.; and the 
Newport News Drydock and Shipbuild- 
ing Co., a subsidiary of Tenneco. 

This, Mr. President, is very far from 
the standard procedure followed by nom- 
inees of this and other administrations. 

Joseph Tribble, for example, who re- 
cently took office as Assistant Secretary 
for Conservation and Renewable Re- 
sources at DOE, served as a consultant 
to the Department while awaiting Sen- 
ate confirmation. Mr. Tribble, however, 
had taken pains to sever his connection 
with his former employer, Union Camp 
Paper, at the time of his nomination. 

Mr. Tribble did nothing unusual. In 
fact, his action was standard proce- 
dure—precisely what the people of this 
country have a right to expect from high 
Federal officials. 

But Mr. Johnson—who has been 
named to be General Counsel—did not 
see fit to do even the minimum in order 
to avoid a possible conflict of interest. 

Mr. President, this man is not up for 
confirmation for a low-level position. He 
is being confirmed for the position of 
General Counsel. We expect the highest 
degree of integrity and moral ethics from 
members of the legal profession, particu- 
larly when they accept governmental re- 
sponsibility. 

According to the Federal Personnel 
Manual, a Government consultant 
means “a person who serves as an advisor 
to an officer or instrumentality of the 
Government, as distinguished from an 
officer or employee who carries out the 
agency’s duties and responsibilities. He 
gives his views or opinions on problems 
or questions presented to him by the 
agency, but he neither performs nor 
supervises performance of operating 
functions.” 

Apparently, Mr. Johnson did not read 
the manual. 

In a similar manner, the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget has issued two cir- 
culars, A-76 and A-120, prohibiting the 
Government from contracting our es- 
sential governmental functions. 

Mr. Johnson, however, has shown no 
regard for the restrictions placed on a 
Government consultant. And apparent- 
ly, he has just as little regard for the 
confirmation process in the Senate. From 
the moment he signed that consulting 
contract, Mr. Johnson started setting 
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policy at DOE as though he were already 
the General Counsel. 

For the last 5 months, Mr. Johnson 
has spent a large part of his time work- 
ing to get DOE to reconsider a complex 
pricing regulation known as the V fac- 
tor. This may seem harmless to anyone 
unfamiliar with the regulation. In reality, 
the V factor involves more than $13 bil- 
lion that the Economic Regulatory Ad- 
ministration says oil companies owe to 
the consumers, wholesalers, retailers, 
and the Federal Government; $13 bil- 
lion, even in today’s economic world 
“ain't hay.” 

The V factor regulation was first 
promulgated by the Federal Energy Ad- 
ministration in 1974. Under the rule, a 
refiner is prohibited from allocating its 
refining costs, except in proportion to 
the products it produces. 

Let me give you an example. 

Let us assume it is 1978, when the 
price of home heating oil is decontrolled 
but the price of gasoline is still regu- 
lated. A refiner takes a barrel of crude 
oil and 50 percent of the refined product 
is heating oil and 50 percent is gasoline. 
Under the V factor, a refiner can allocate 
only 50 percent of the refining costs as- 
sociated with that barrel in determining 
the lawful controlled price for the gaso- 
line it sells. 

That is simple enough. You allocate 
what your actual costs are. But what 
happens when there is no V factor? In 
that case, the oil companies take all of 
the costs associated with refining that 
barrel of oil and allocate them entirely 
to the controlled product, gasoline. 

The impact of that reallocation would 
completely wipe out all of the $13 billion 
in existing overcharge cases presently 
pending against the oil companies. 

The oil companies tried to eliminate 
the V factor last year. In August, they 
succeeded in getting a Federal district 
court judge in Texas to invalidate a 
critical portion of the 1974 regulation on 
a procedural technicality—a finding that 
all interested parties were not given an 
opportunity to comment in the record. 


As soon as that decision was rendered, 
the oil companies began refiling their 
costs; 2 weeks later the refilings totalled 
more than $10 billion. Today, those re- 
filings total $27 billion, according to 
ERA’s Office of Special Counsel. 


In early September, the Department of 
Energy announced a proposed rule- 
making to retroactively remedy the de- 
fect in the earlier rule. The purpose of 
this proposed rulemaking was to put an 
end to the accounting game the oil in- 
dustry was playing with the consumers 
of this Nation. A public hearing was held, 
the oil companies were given an oppor- 
tunity to comment on the record. None 
disputed the legality of a retroactive rule- 
making. 


On January 16. DOE issued a final rule 
in the Federal Register remedying the 
procedural defect and protecting con- 
sumers and their claims against the oil 
companies. The oil companies lost in the 
rulemaking, but they were not deterred. 
You cannot stop the oil companies when 
they are at work in Washington. 
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In fact, the industry started working a 
month before the final rule was pub- 
lished. 

On December 9, Charles Di Bona, presi- 
dent of the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, sent a letter to the Reagan transi- 
tion team—a letter that can only be de- 
scribed as an oil industry wish list. The 
API urged the President-elect to decon- 
trol the price of crude oil, to decontrol 
all petroleum products, to increase leas- 
ing in the Outer Continental Shelf, to 
expedite leasing of onshore lines. Then, 
over on the second page the letter urged 
Mr. Reagan to: 

Oppose the adoption of DOE's proposed 
rulemaking that would retroactively require 
refiners to allocate their costs for pass- 
through purposes on a yolumetric basis. 


The letter went on to say: 

A recent Federal court decision found that 
the V factor had been illegally adopted. DOE’s 
proposed rule would be inconsistent with this 
court decision and inappropriate on econom- 
ic considerations. 


As a matter of fact, Mr. President, that 
letter does not even tell half the story, 
because the original V factor was invali- 
dated for technical reasons. This letter 
suggests that it was done on a substantive 
basis 


Mr. Reagan was inaugurated on Janu- 
ary 20. One day later, Mr. Johnson be- 
gan his consultant job with Secretary 
Edwards. 

According to a national news article 
of March 10, four oil industry lawyers, 
including Donald Craven, who was hired 
by the American Petroleum Institute to 
lobby the Reagan administration on re- 
peal of the V factor, met on February 4 
with Jim Tozzi, a senior OMB official 
and a member of the President’s Task 
Force on Regulatory Relief, to discuss 
some industry relief from the V factor. 
Mr. Craven, I might add, also represents 
Gulf, which, at the time of the meeting, 
had outstanding overcharges lodged 
against it totaling more than $500 mil- 
lion. Also present at the meeting was 
Boyden Gray, Vice President Busn’s 
counsel. 

The wheels were beginning to turn to- 
ward the oil industry’s goal. Now, enter 
Mr. Johnson. According to his DOE tele- 
phone logs, he received a call on Febru- 
ary 13 from Mr. Tozzi. About the same 
time, Mr. Johnson told the Energy Com- 
mittee, he suddenly became familiar with 
the V factor regulation. He also told the 
committee that, after reviewing the rule, 
he decided that, although it was a final 
rule, before President Reagan took of- 
fice, it fell within the spirit of the Pres- 
ident’s January 29 memorandum and 
ought to be reviewed. 

That is preposterous, Mr. President. 
That is absurd. It was a final rule and 
the President’s memo only dealt with 
regulations that were pending. But Mr. 
Johnson wanted to reach out. He 
wanted to protect the oil industry. That 
is what he is going there for. 

Again, the memorandum that the 
President wrote directed every Cabinet 
officer to review all pending major rules 
proposed during the final weeks of the 
Carter administration. 
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The memo said nothing about final 
rules such as the V factor, but Mr. John- 
son decided to review it anyway. Mr. 
Johnson was not to be deterred. Mr. 
Johnson had a job to do. 

Mr. Johnson told the committee that 
even though he was merely a consult- 
ant, he, on his own, initiated—I am 
using his own words—initiated the proc- 
ess of deciding to review the V factor. 

He did not respond to a request from 
Secretary Edwards that he provide a le- 
gal opinion. 

This man, who is just supposed to be 
a consultant and not involved in policy 
decisions, moved in. He took it upon him- 
self and he began to set Government 
policy—acting as if he had already been 
confirmed by the Senate. 

On February 16, a meeting was con- 
vened in the office of DOE Assistant Gen- 
eral Counsel Tom Newkirk to discuss the 
V factor. When Mr. Johnson learned 
that the meeting was underway, he told 
those assembled to come into his office. 
He summoned them into his office. He 
was not even invited to the meeting. But 
Mr. Johnson had to make certain that 
he had control of the V factor to protect 
the oil industry. 

Once everyone was assembled, Mr. 
Johnson told Mr. Newkirk that he want- 
ed the following language in the notice: 
“Proposed enforcement actions under 
these rules will be included in the re- 
view.” And that language was included 
in the final notice. 

Regardless of how far they had gone in 
an enforcement case, Mr. Johnson want- 
ed to be certain to review it, open up 
the door, take care of the oil companies. 
Why should he worry about the Amer- 
ican consumer or winning the battle 
against inflation? Why should he be con- 
cerned about any body except the oil 
companies? 

What a red flag to the oil companies. 
Mr. Johnson was telling them: “Hey, 
don’t settle any of your cases. We're 
going to be looking at the V-factor .. . 
and while we're at it, we're also going 
to review your overcharge cases. Hang 
on for a few months and you might get 
off scot-free.” And all of this occurred 
while Mr. Johnson was a consultant and 
as well as partner in an energy law firm. 

According to the Office of Special 
Counsel, which is the independent arm 
of ERA set up to audit and prosecute the 
15 largest oil companies for pricing over- 
charges, the red flag has been highly 
effective. Since DOE began reviewing the 
V-factor several major settlements total- 
ing more than $250 million have fallen 
through. No company has even hinted at 
an interest in negotiating cases. And who 
can blame the companies? 

But Mr. Johnson was not finished with 
the V-factor. According to his DOE tele- 
phone logs. Mr. Johnson received a call 
on January 19 from Mark Evans, a 
Washington attorney hired by API along 
with Mr. Craven to lobby the adminis- 
tration on the V-factor. The message on 
the log says “Per Boyden Gray,” Vice 
President Bush's counsel for the regu- 
latory relief task force. 

Mr. Johnson says he does not think 
it is unusual that Mr. Gray would refer 
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the API lobbyist to him. Mr. Johnson 
claims that he is the only attorney that 
Mr. Gray knew at DOE. Mr. Johnson 
would have us believe that Mr. Gray did 
not know there was an acting general 
counsel. Mr. Johnson wants us to think 
that Mr. Gray did not know any of Sec- 
retary Edwards’ personal assistants. 

According to Mr. Johnson, Mr. Evans 
was calling to find out what was the 
status of the V-factor review. What did 
Mr. Johnson tell the API lobbyist? Did 
he tell him that he was merely a con- 
sultant to the Secretary; that he was not 
a DOE employee; that he was still in 
private practice; and that there were 
people in the Public Information Office 
to answer the public’s questions? No way. 
He told Mr. Evans that the attorneys in 
Mr. Newkirk’s office were working on the 
V-factor and that “they would probably 
have something done later today or 
tomorrow.” 

When Mr. Johnson told Mr. Evans 
this, he gave him advance notice about 
DOE's decision to reconsider and review 
a rule that impacts on $13 billion in 
overcharges. 

What were the ethics of his revealing 
that information to him? What was the 
legal propriety of his doing so? Giving 
advance notice to an outside party on 
any departmental decision not yet re- 
leased is expressly prohibited by at least 
two formal notices issued by the DOE 
Secretary. And it is improper conduct 
for any member of the legal profession. 

The next day, Mr. Evans called Mr. 
Johnson back. The message this time 
says “wants to send a messenger to pick 
up the V factor package.” Mr. Johnson 
has testified under oath that he did not 
give Mr. Evans an advance copy of the 
notice to reconsider the V factor. He 
also swears that he did not promise to 
provide the API lobbyist with an advance 
copy of the notice. Mr. President, I find 
it hard to believe that Mr. Evans would 
offer to send a messenger unless he 
thought he was going to get an advanced 
copy. 

I wish I could say that Mr. Johnson's 
initiation of DOE’s decision to reconsider 
the V factor was the only thing he did 
during the past 5 months that goes be- 
yond the bounds of a consultant’s job. 
But it is not. 

The nominee also was involved in the 
preparation of budget documents DOE 
submitted to Congress recently. 

For the past 3 years, the Office of Spe- 
cial Counsel has been auditing the 15 
largest oil companies for possible over- 
charges made to their refining customers. 
Those audits are now almost complete. 
In the process, the Office has identified 
overcharges totaling more than $10 bil- 
lion and has begun to seek appropriate 
administrative and judicial action to re- 
cover the money on behalf of consumers 
and Government. 

At the same time, the Office of En- 
forcement has been auditing the smaller 
refiners and wholesalers. This Office 
has identified overcharges of almost $3 
billion. 

The Carter administration proposed 
cutting the budget for these two Offices 
in 1982 from $67 million to $55 million. 
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This cut was to reflect the decreased 
need for auditors and clerical personnel 
as the audits begun 3 years ago were 
completed. The Carter budget, however, 
left sufficient money to staff a proper 
level of lawyers to vigorously pursue 
all of the overcharge cases. 

The money that was invested last 
year in the compliance budget was well 
spent. Without even considering the 
importance of enforcing the law against 
the oil companies, the $34 million spent 
on the Office of Special Counsel yielded 
recoveries and settlements totaling $550 
million. 

The present administration, however, 
plans to cut the compliance budget for 
fiscal year 1982 from $67 million to $12 
million, even though $13 billion in over- 
charge cases remain unresolved. The Of- 
fice of Special Counsel alone will have 
its budget cut from $34 million to $6 
million. 

The Acting Administrator of ERA, 
Mr. House, sent a memo to the Acting 
Undersecretary on Feb. 2 stating that 
a compliance budget of at least $44 mil- 
lion was needed in 1982. “Any lesser 
resource level,” he wrote— 

Will signal DOE's reluctance to follow 
through on existing identified violations 
and will seriously weaken DOE's position 
in negotiating settlements. 


He went on to say: 

Over $13 billion in identified violations 
would not be pursued, resulting in . . . crit- 
icism of DOE and the administration for 
absolving criminal and civil violations of 
Federal law. 


It was in this atmosphere, that Avrom 
Landesman, DOE's acting special coun- 
sel, prepared the narrative for his office 
to submit to Congress for the 1982 budg- 
et. A portion of that narrative read: 

Because of limitations on available re- 
sources, new enforcement actions will not be 
initiated even where substantial violations 
have been discovered. It is estimated that 
this will result in the litigation of less than 
$3 billion of the $10.8 billion in violations 
identified. 


According to Mr. Landesman, in testi- 
mony before a House Subcommittee, 2 
days after he wrote that narrative, Mr. 
House requested a meeting with Mr. 
Johnson to discuss the compliance budg- 
et. At that meeting, Mr. Johnson asked 
to see the budget narrative. When he 
read the portion I just quoted, Mr. John- 
son became very upset and told Mr. 
Landesman he thought it should be 
changed. 

Once again, Mr. Johnson did not wait 
for the Secretary to ask him to provide 
a legal opinion. 

He did not give his views when asked. 

Mr. Johnson set policv. He made im- 
portant Government decisions, even 
though he did not have the authority to 
do so. 

The budget narrative was revised and 
returned to Mr. House 2 days later with- 
out any mention of the paragraphs that 
describe why the Office will not be able 
to pursue $7 billion in overcharges. At- 
tached to the revised narrative was a 
cover note from Mr. Landesman, stat- 
ing: 
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I believe that the amended narrative satis- 
fies that concern expressed by Tenney John- 
son during our meeting with him on March 
3d. 


Mr. President, I could go on and on. I 
could discuss how Mr. Johnson worked 
with DOE officials on renegotiation of a 
weapons contract, while he stjll repre- 
sented high technology clients. I could 
talk about how he wrote responses to 
Members of Congress and drafted ques- 
tions for Republican Members of the 
House to ask at a subcommittee hearing. 

The point is that it is wrong—and it is 
a very disturbing beginning for the chief 
legal officer of a major Federal depart- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I want all of this on 
the record. And I want the administra- 
tion to know that this high-sounding 
rhetoric about efficient government will 
be tested in the eyes of the people of this 
country by the quality and performance 
of its nominees. 

Mr. President, I believe this is another 
message to the American consumer that 
the administration is indifferent to the 
concerns of the American people. But 
much worse than that, it says Where is 
the integrity in this Government?” 
Where is the integrity that makes it pos- 
sible to appoint a man as General Coun- 
sel to the Department of Energy who acts 
as its special consultant, acts contrary 
to the rules and regulations of the law, 
and goes on and moves into situations in 
which he has no legal propriety? 

Mr. President, I believe that this man 
should not be confirmed for the Office of 
General Counsel. But, Mr. President, I 
am a realist. I can count as well as any 
Member of this body and I am realistic 
enough to understand that all of the 
Members on the other side are prepared 
to vote to support his nomination. I 
therefore say with regret that I shall not 
ask for a rollcall vote. I can only say that 
I believe that this is a very bad appoint- 
ment. It should not have been made, and 
I am sorry that I am here on the floor 
having to oppose it, since I believe very 
strongly that we should not oppose 
Presidential appointments unless there 
is something very deep seated in our op- 
position. I feel that way about this one. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

(The following occurred during the re- 
marks of Mr. METZENBAUM:) 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Not on my time. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Ohio may yield to me without the 
time being charged against the time 
allocated to him under the previous 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Murxkowsk1). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. And without 
changing the time for the final vote? 

Mr. BAKER. And without changing 
the time for the final vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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UNANZIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT—S. 271 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I believe 
this unanimous-consent request has 
been cleared with the distinguished 
minority leader. I will recite it now. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the Senate completes ac- 
tion on the nomination of R. Tenney 
Johnson to be General Counsel of the 
Department of Energy, the Senate re- 
turn to legislative session, and that not 
before 3 o’clock it proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar Order No. 37, S. 
271, a bill to repeal section 222 of the 
Communications Act of 1934. 

I further ask unanimous consent that 
the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
THURMOND) be immediately recognized 
for the purpose of moving that the bill 
be committed to the Judiciary Commit- 
tee for a period of 1 week, and that the 
t'me on the motion be limited to 90 min- 
utes to be equally divided and controlled 
by the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
THURMOND) and the Senator from Ore- 
gon (Mr. Packwoop), provided that if 
the motion fails the bill be returned im- 
mediately to the Calendar of General 
Orders. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, this re- 
quest has been cleared on our side and 
there is no objection. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished minority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Ohio for permitting me 
to interrupt. I apologize to the Senator 
from Idaho and thank him as well be- 
cause, due to the diligence and perse- 
verance of the Senator from Ohio in pro- 
tecting his rights, I ended up taking time 
from the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. 
NICKLES). 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Idaho and congratu- 
late him and his committee for doing 
an outstanding job. 

Mr. President, I fully support Mr. 
Johnson’s nomination for DOE General 
Counsel. At the outset, I want to point 
out that it would be difficult to find an 
individual who is better qualified than 
Mr. Johnson for that particular position. 
For much of his professional career, he 
has been a general counsel or deputy 
general counsel within the Federal Gov- 
ernment. He has served as a member of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. He was also 
in the private practice of law for 3 years. 

An interesting and important aspect of 
Mr. Johnson’s background is the fact 
that he has served as General Counsel 
for three major Federal agencies. Those 
agencies are the Energy Research and 
Development Administration, the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration, and the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
Mr. Johnson has also served as Deputy 
General Counsel in two additional agen- 
cies, the Department of Transportation 
and the Department of the Army. 

I note also that the quality of h's per- 
formance in those positions has been out- 
standing. That is apparent from the fact 
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that he received the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Award in 1976 from the Energy Re- 
search and Development Administration, 
the Meritorious Achievement Award 
from the Department of Transportation 
in 1968, and the Exceptional Civilian 
Service Decoration from the Department 
of the Army in 1967. 

Mr. President, Mr. Johnson has also 
performed a number of special assign- 
ments. He was chairman of the Organi- 
zational Integration Working Group, 
DOE Activation Task Force, from June 
to September 1977. During the period 
1975-79, he served as U.S. Co-Chairman, 
United States-Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics Joint Working Group on In- 
tellectual Property, United States-Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics Agreements 
for Cooperation. From 1970-72, he served 
as consultant on patent policy and in- 
demnification against usually hazardous 
risks, Commission on Government Pro- 
curement. 

Mr. President, I am very pleased to 
support Mr. Johnson’s nomination, and 
I hope he will be confirmed by an over- 
whelming majority of this body. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I yield 
1% minutes. 

Mr. President, I want to respond in 
the time remaining to what the Senator 
from Ohio has already said with respect 
to the discussion of the V-factor. I have 
already placed in the Recor the letter 
of the Acting General Counsel for DOE 
concerning Mr. Johnson’s role with re- 
spect to the review of the regulation on 
the V-factor, indicating the view that 
what was done was entirely and totally 
within the rules and regulations and 
the law and the ethics of the profession 
with respect to the suggestion made by 
a consultant regarding that particular 
regulation. 

With respect to contacts with two API 
attorneys, let me refer to the fact—not 
the rumor, but the fact—of what was 
actually done in regard to those con- 
tacts. The record under sworn testimony 
indicates that Mr. Johnson received a 
phone call in which he was offered ad- 
vice with respect to the regulation, and 
he refused to discuss the matter. There 
was, later on, a messenger who came 
up. That was not a contact with Mr. 
Johnson at all. There was, later, another 
inquiry by another API attorney as to 
when a document would be released. Mr. 
Johnson said, as was customary prac- 
tice, with respect to timing and not sub- 
stance, that it might be released the fol- 
lowing day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has used 14 minutes. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 2 additional minutes. I do that only 
with respect to the time taken by the 
colloquy between the majority and the 
minority leaders. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCLURE. I yield myself 1 ad- 
ditional minute. 

Mr. Presideni, the Senator from Ohio 
has very strong feelings concerning the 
oil industry. There is not any question 
about that fact, and his statement today 
reiterated what all of us well know. 
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A reporter for the Washington Post 
very recently was embarrassed, as was 
that great newspaper, for having writ- 
ten a story based upon fact but which 
was pretty largely fiction and that, I 
think, is what we have heard here today, 
a fictional account of something that 
might have happened but did not really 
happen; something that might have 
taken place but did not take place. But 
in the fertile imagination of some it has 
been extrapolated into some kind of a 
serious charge. But the facts are, and 
I repeat, the facts on the record refute 
the charges that are made. 

At this point, Mr. President, I am going 
to address the specific issues raised dur- 
ing Mr. Johnson’s nomination hearing 
held on April 30. At that hearing, Sena- 
tor METZENBAUM Criticized certain actions 
of the Reagan administration and the 
Department of Energy, and he also raised 
a number of possible allegations against 
Mr. Johnson personally. The Senator 
suggested that Mr. Johnson, as a con- 
sultant to the Department of Energy for 
the period beginning in January of this 
year, may have engaged in certain deci- 
sionmaking activities and thus did not 
strictly confine his activities to consult- 
ing functions. The Senator also raised 
several questions involving potential con- 
flicts of interest possibly created by Mr. 
Johnson's consulting activities. 

During the hearing, Mr. Johnson re- 
sponded to each of Senator MeTzENBAUM's 
questions. He provided additional infor- 
mation in answers to written questions 
that I submitted to him subsequent to 
the hearing. Other information, de- 
scribed previously, was included in my 
review of these issues, as well. Based on 
Mr. Johnson's answers, both at the hear- 
ing and later for the record, and the 
other information available to me, I have 
concluded that there is no merit whatso- 
ever to any of the possible allegations. 
In no instance did Mr. Johnson act im- 
properly, nor were any conflicts of inter- 
est created by Mr. Johnson’s status as 
a consultant or his activities in that 
capacity. 

These conclusions are readily derived 
from a number of fundamental facts that 
are set forth in Mr. Johnson’s sworn 
testimony and in his written responses 
to my questions. Those facts speak for 
themselves. Moreover, they have been 
fully corroborated by individuals other 
than Mr. Johnson, consisting of DOE 
personnel, administration officials, and 
other individuals who have personal 
knowledge of the events cited by Senator 
METZENBAUM. Each of these persons has 
confirmed the facts as stated by Mr. 
Johnson and that pertain to his consult- 
ing activities. 

Mr. President, to demonstrate that 
there is no substance to the allegations 
made at the hearing, I will summarize 
or quote the undisputed facts that relate 
to each issue. Before I do that, however, 
I have a comment about the general 
issue of Mr. Johnson's activities as a 
consultant. 

It is evident from his testimony at the 
hearing that, while serving as a DOE 
consultant, he was well aware of the pre- 
cise limits of his role in the Department’s 
decisionmaking process. He explained 
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those limits very well to Senator MET- 
ZENBAUM in the following terms: 

Senator, in virtually every meeting in 
which I have participated I have advised all 
the participants that I am a consultant and 
acted only as a consultant, and I am very 
careful in all my actions in the Department 
not to presume that the Senate has taken 
any action on the position for which I have 
been nominated. 

I am very conscious that I have no author- 
ity. If the officials who do have the authority 
have accepted any ideas that I presented, 
they have done so in my opinion on the merit 
of those ideas and not because I compelled 
them to do so. 

I had no power to compel, and made it 
consistently plain that I had no power to 
compel. I have been, if I may say, Senator, 
on both sides of this equation in five dif- 
ferent administrations. I have been a career 
official working with nominees and working 
with them to carry out the policies of the 
new administration. I very well know that 
when a staff official is in an acting capacity 
the decisions that are taken by that official 
are the responsibility of that official. 

However, it is perfectly proper and indeed 
desirable for a staff official to seek views of 
people who have been brought in to assist 
the Secretary and who are presumed to be 
able to reflect the Secretary's views on mat- 
ters. It makes perfectly good sense for them 
to seek out views of individuals such as my- 
self, but they know, as I knew in my time, 
that the advice given is not binding nor is 
it an order of any kind. It is a suggestion and 
may be accepted on its merits. 

There have been times when suggestions 
that I made have not been accepted because 
better ideas were found. I am very used to 
participating in discussions in which ideas 
are cast back and forth until the best solu- 
tion emerges, and it is not a question of 
dictation by any individual. (p. 31, April 30, 
1981, Hearing Record, Publication No. 97-9) 


After the hearing, I asked Mr. John- 
son to describe the guidance he received 
from the Secretary on what services the 
Secretary wanted him to perform as a 
consultant. Mr. Johnson submitted the 
following reply: 


He asked me to assist him by informing 
myself on Departmental matters, particularly 
legal issues, discussing them with Depart- 
mental officials, personally advising him on 
such issues, reviewing on request documents 
submitted to him, advising other Officials 
whom he had appointed on his immediate 
staff, passing on to officials in authority de- 
sires and instructions of the Secretary. I was 
also to make suggestions and give advice to 
Departmental officials to assist them in carry- 
ing out the policies of the Secretary and the 
Administration. On the other hand, I had 
no directive authority, could not make pol- 
icy on my own authority, could take no offi- 
cial action, and could not represent the De- 
partment to other agencies or the public. 
(p. 130, April 30, 1981, Hearing Record, Pub- 
lication No. 97-9) 


Mr. Johnson, in his June 1 letter in 
discussing the last allegation, forcefully 
denies and refutes the assertion that he 
exceeded his role as a consultant. Mr. 
Fygi, on behalf of several DOE senior 
Officials, supports his position in a most 
persuasive discussion in his June 1 letter 
at page 4. Also, Mr. Landesman in testi- 
mony under oath on March 11 before 
the House subcommittee which was sub- 
stantiated expressly by Mr. House, who 
also was under oath, stated that Mr. 
Johnson was a consultant, who made 
that clear to DOE officials and did not 
issue directives or make decisions. Mr. 
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Fygi's discussion on this issue is as 
follows: 

As Acting General Counsel, I am familiar 
with the general activities performed by Mr. 
Johnson for the Secretary, as we have ex- 
changed advice and information on a rou- 
tine basis since the advent of his service as 
a consultant. In this connection, I should 
aid that there has been a wide array of 
matters concluded with frequency by this 
office on which I have not felt it necessary 
to seek Mr. Johnson's advice. Messrs. New- 
kirk and Funk of this office, as well as Mr. 
William V. Vitale, Executive Secretary of the 
Department, are as well familiar with the 
character and scope of Mr. Johnson’s gen- 
eral activities during his service as a con- 
sultant for the Secretary. 

In this connection, some of the questions 
put by Senator Metzenbaum to Mr. Johnson 
suggest that it was somehow improper for 
a consultant in Mr. Johnson's position to 
participate in the official business of the De- 
partment. Any such implication is incor- 
rect as a matter of law. Mr. Johnson's con- 
sultancy is not that of a private contractor, 
but rather during his days of service with 
the Department he is a special government 
employee, a type of employment status ex- 
pressly recognized by statute. 

Mr. Johnson’s areas of expertise, as re- 
flected in the character and duration of his 
prior federal service, are in the disciplines 
of administrative law, public contract law, 
and the mixed questions of law and policy 
that are peculiar to one who is an exper- 
ienced legal adviser to an agency head. The 
character of Mr. Johnson's service as a con- 
sultant has involved providing advice to the 
Secretary that is consistent with his skills 
and experience, and making himself avail- 
able to the senior professional staff of the 
Department to provide them his understand- 
ing of the Secretary’s general policies so that 
those officials’ actions would properly reflect 
such policies. 

Mr. Johnson has, however, refrained as- 
siduously from conducting himself in a 
manner beyond this role, and has exercised 
himself no line, command, or delegated legal 
authority that otherwise would be wielded 
by the General Counsel or any other con- 
firmed official. In addition, he has reviewed, 
with a view to providing the Secretary ad- 
vice, certain classes of documents trans- 
mitted to the Secretary through Mr. Vitale's 
office, so that the Secretary and his immedi- 
ate staff may have the benefit of Mr. John- 
son's advice when acting upon such docu- 
ments. Such a function corresponds exactly 
to the duties that such a consultant is in 
a position to perform, and corresponds as 
well to the actual requests for advice made 
by the Secretary and his immediate staff. 


I note that there is no evidence that 
Mr. Johnson’s view of his consulting role 
is incorrect, nor that the Secretary of 
Energy’s guidance on Mr. Johnson's con- 
sulting role violated any Departmental 
rule or practice. Moreover, there is no 
evidence that Mr. Johnson’s consulting 
activities went beyond the limits as ex- 
pressed by Mr. Johnson, or beyond the 
scope of the services requested by the 
Secretary. 

I will now turn to the specific issues 
raised at the hearing, and to the facts 
that relate to those issues. One of the 
major issues was the claim that Mr. 
Johnson acted improperly by participat- 
ing in the Department of Energy’s de- 
cision to review the so-called V-factor 
rule. On January 16, 1981, during the 
final week of the Carter administration, 
the DOE issued a final rule on the V- 
factor, a highly technical issue relating 
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to cost allocation and pricing for cer- 
tain petroleum products during the pe- 
riod that those products were subject to 
price controls. On January 29, 1981, Pres- 
ident Reagan issued a memorandum di- 
recting cabinet officers to postpone for 
60 days from that date the effective date 
of final rules already promulgated, but 
not yet effective. The purpose of post- 
poning the effective dates was “to subject 
to full and appropriate review many of 
the prior administration’s last minute 
decisions * * *.” In a notice issued on 
February 23, 1981, the DOE announced 
that it would review a number of rules 
previously issued by the DOE during 
the Carter administration, including the 
V-factor rule. The DOE acknowledged in 
the notice that the V-factor rule, along 
with five other rules, did not fall with- 
in the literal terms of the President’s 
memorandum, because it was effective 
prior to the issuance of the memoran- 
dum. However, the DOE expressed its 
belief that “it is consistent with the spirit 
of the memorandum to review these ad- 
ditional final rules as well, to determine 
if any action is appropriate.” The notice 
also stated: 

Proposed enforcement actions under these 
rules will be included in this review. The 
decision to conduct this review should not 
be construed as indicating any view by DOE 
as to the desirability of changing or elim- 
inating any of these rules. 


Senator METZENBAUM suggested that 
Mr. Johnson, while acting as a DOE con- 
sultant, may have “interjected” himself 
into the V-factor issue and thus had 
acted improperly. The facts show that 
there was no improper conduct on Mr. 
Johnson’s part. He participated with 
DOE staff attorneys and other officials 
in discussing the review of the rule. 
He concluded that it would be appro- 
priate for the new administration to re- 
view the rule because it was a last min- 
ute decision of the outgoing administra- 
tion. 

Accordingly, Mr. Johnson suggested, 
on his own initiative, that a review would 
be desirable and within the spirit of the 
President’s memorandum. In making 
that suggestion, he acted within the 
proper scope of his duties as a consultant 
to the Secretary. Mr. Johnson also par- 
ticipated with Departmental attorneys 
in the drafting of a notice of intention 
to review the rule, and he suggested the 
language which stated that the decision 
to review does not indicate any decision 
on the merits of the rule. He also re- 
quested that language be included to deal 
with the problem of enforcement of ac- 
tions based on a rule which might be 
amended after completion of a rulemak- 
ing proceeding not yet initiated. 

Each of these suggestions was within 
Mr. Johnson’s duties as a consultant. His 
job was to render advice to the Secretary 
on all areas in which the Secretary was 
interested. It was not his function to sit 
mute during meetings and merely listen 
to discussions about pending issues. In- 
deed, if he had refrained from taking the 
initiative and making suggestions, a 
question could have been raised as to 
whether his performance as a consultant 
was satisfactory. Finally, I note that 
there has been no evidence that any DOE 
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regulation or guideline was violated by 
any actions taken by Mr. Johnson with 
regard to the decision to review the V- 
factor rule. 

Mr. Fygi's letter of June 1, at pages 2 
to 4, discusses extensively the views of 
the senior DOE officials involved in the 
V-factor rule decision about Mr. John- 
son’s role. Also, the House subcommittee 
reviewed Mr. Johnson’s role in some de- 
tail while he was testifying under oath at 
the March 25 hearing. It is particularly 
noteworthy that Subcommittee Chair- 
man Morretr at the conclusion of the 
hearing commented to the effect that 
Mr. Johnson was very capable and he ex- 
pected Mr. Johnson to be confirmed. Ad- 
ditionally, at my request, the White 
House Legal Counsel interviewed Mr. 
James Tozzi, the OMB official identified 
bv Mr. Johnson at pages 33, 40, 41, and 42 
of the hearing volume as having been in 
contact with Mr. Johnson on the V-factor 
issue. The Deputy White House Legal 
Counsel, Mr. Richard A. Hauser, has in- 
dicated that Mr. Tozzi on June 1 ad- 
vised the Legal Counsel that he has re- 
viewed the testimony of Mr. Johnson 
generally and particularly the discus- 
sions related to their contacts. He fur- 
ther advised the Leagl Counsel that to 
the best of his recollection Mr. Johnson’s 
testimony and answers for the record are 
absolutely accurate regarding the sub- 
stance of their conversations. Mr. Fygi's 
discussion on this issue is as follows: 

I am familiar with this matter, and in fact 
executed the Federal Register notice that 
announced the intention to conduct a review 
of several departmental rulemakings, includ- 
ing the retroactive amendment to the V- 
Factor rule. In addition, Messrs. Newkirk, 
Funk and Corrallo are familiar with this 
matter. Our recollections all agree with the 
statements made by Mr. Johnson to the 
Committee as to the character and degree of 
his involvement in this activity. 

While Mr. Johnson has advised the Com- 
mittee of his involvement in the Depart- 
ment’s decision to review this rulemaking, 
this involvement did not precipitate the De- 
partment's concern, after January 29, 1981, 
with the V-Factor rule. To the contrary, the 
Department's scrutiny of the rule arose out 
of predictable issues involving the effect on 
that rule of the President’s memorandum 
of January 29, 1981 entitled “Postponement 
of Pending Regulations.” Quite apart from 
and prior to Mr. Johnson's role in familiar- 
izing himself with the rule and his ultimate 
Suggestion that it be reviewed, officials of 
the Office of Management and Budget 
charged with carrying out the President’s 
memorandum, as well as representatives of 
private firms and the media, had contacted 
me, Mr. Newkirk or Mr. Funk as to this mat- 
ter. The thrust of these initial inquires bore 
upon the question of whether the rule itself 
fell within the scope of the memorandum 
which instructed federal regulatory agencies 
to postpone for 60 days the effectiveness of 
all final rules otherwise scheduled to become 
effective within 60 days from the date of the 
memorandum. The Office of General Counsel 
of this Department was requested by OMB 
to examine carefully the rule to determine 
whether, as a matter of law, it fell within 
the terms of the President’s memorandum 
and therefore was required to have its ef- 
fective date postponed. 

The result of this scrutiny was the legal 
determination, to which I adhered and which 
corresponded with the views of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, that the V-Factor rule did 
not as a matter of law fall within the terms 
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of the President’s memorandum. Having con- 
cluded that, however, we also determined 
that it would be appropriate (and, indeed, 
—entirely predictable in the normal course 
of events) that this rule should be evaluated 
carefully by senior individuals of the incom- 
ing Administration. The notice ultimately 
adopted by the Department was intended, 
among other things, authoritatively to dis- 
pel doubts as to the rule’s current legal 
status in view of the President’s memoran- 
dum, to inform the public that it along with 
several other rules would be reviewed, to 
state the logical truism that those com- 
pllance actions under any of the rules being 
reviewed would themselves by necessity be 
examined as well, and to state authorita- 
tively that no decision on the merits of these 
rules had yet been made by the incoming 
Administration. 

Some of the questions put to Mr. Johnson 
suggest that he acted as an intermeddler in 
this matter, and that the commitment to 
review the rule is in reality a commitment 
on Mr. Johnson’s part to urge its revocation. 
None of Mr. Johnson's conduct as to this 
matter that I have observed suggests any- 
thing of the kind. The statements he has 
made to the Committee describing his role 
in this matter are entirely consistent with 
his statements and conduct, including pri- 
vate discusions, on every occasion that this 
matter was considered. The related legal 
and policy considerations inherent in this 
rule involve precisely the type of advice that 
a consultant with Mr. Johnson’s skills and 
experience would be expected to provide to 
the Secretary, and on the Secretary's be- 
half render to the senior professional staff 
of the Department. 

Finally Senator Metzenbaum suggested in 
the record that Mr. Johnson committed an 
impropriety by acknowledging during a tele- 
phone conversation with a private attorney 
that some, unspecified action addressing the 
V-factor rule was imminent. Mr. Johnson 
testified before the Committee that during 
this conversation he gave no information as 
to the substance of the Department's con- 
templated action, but provided only an esti- 
mate of when the document by which the 
Department acted would be available to the 
public. The fact that some action was under 
way with respect to that rule already was 
widespread knowledge, and in these circum- 
stances providing advice as to anticipated 
timing of availability of a decision was an 
ordinary courtesy, similar to the practice ob- 
served by many courts and administrative 
agencies. Any suggestion of an impropriety 
on Mr. Johnson’s part by reason of his hav- 
ing provided an estimate of when the Fed- 
eral Register notice covering the V-factor 
rule would be available to the public is with- 
out merit. Messrs. Landesman, Corrallo, 
Newkirk and Funk join me in this conclusion. 


Senator METZENBAUM also objected to 
the fact that the DOE decided to review 
the rule. The Senator has every right to 
express his opinion that the rule is bene- 
ficial and should not be rescinded, but 
there is no evidence that the decision to 
review the rule was illegal or in any way 
improper. As Mr. Johnson stated during 
the hearing: 

It is perfectly proper for the new adminis- 
tration to review a rule with tremendous 
effect because the new administration has to 
live with the rule. The old administration, 
while it put it into effect, is not responsible 
for its consequences. 


Surely, the Senator would agree that 
any existing regulation of any Federal 
agency is subject to amendment or re- 
scission, and any such change in the rule 
will be perfectly valid if the proper 
administrative procedures are followed. 
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Another issue raised at the hearing 
was whether Mr. Johnson acted improp- 
erly in communicating with representa- 
tives of the American Petroleum Institute 
during the time the DOE was consider- 
ing whether to act on the V-factor rule. 
Mr. Johnson's phone logs were the source 
of the original information on these con- 
tacts. In addressing that issue, Mr. John- 
son supplied the following facts: 

My contacts with the American Petroleum 
Institute consisted of answering two phone 
calls made to me. The first was made by 
Donald Craven, a Washington attorney whom 
I only later learned had been retained by 
the American Petroleum Institute. The call 
was made on January 30, 1981. Mr. Craven 
offered to brief me on the V-factor rule. 
I declined the offer. I have had no subsequent 
contact with Mr. Craven. He has not sent me 
any material for review. I took no action of 
any kind on the basis of Mr. Craven’s phone 
call. 

The second phone call was made by Mark 
Evans. In that conversation I learned that 
he was a Washington attorney in the same 
firm as Mr. Craven. This call was made on 
February 19, 1981. 

He stated that he was aware that the 
Department was working on the V-factor. 
I said that was true. He asked when the 
Department would complete its work. I said 
I expected that something would be issued 
the next day. He asked if he could have a 
copy when it was issued. I said that as I 
understood the Department’s procedure, he 
could have one when it was issued. At no 
time in this conversation did I discuss the 
substance of the Department's work, nor did 
I promise to provide an “advance copy.” 
There was no way he could tell from my con- 
versation what the Department actually was 
going to do from among the options available 
to it. 

Mr. Evans called me the next day at a time 
when I was not in the office. He asked my 

cretary if he could send over a messenger 
to pick up the Department's “package” on 
the V-factor. When my secretary mentioned 
this request to me later that day, I said I 
had nothing for Mr. Evans. (In fact the De- 
partment had not completed its work that 
day. It was not until the following Monday 
that the Notice of Intention to Review was 
finally signed and issued.) I told my secre- 
tary that he could get a copy not from me 
but from Public Affairs or General Counsel. 
Later, my secretary told me she had referred 
him to Public Affairs. 

I have had no other contact with Mr. 
Evans. 

Neither Mr. Craven's call on January 30 nor 
Mr. Evans’ call on February 19 had any effect 
on my activities on the V-factor rule. The 
bulk of my participation in that matter took 
place in between those dates (p. 133, April 30, 
1981, Hearing, Publication No, 97-9). 


Again, Mr. Fygi’s letter of June 1, at 
page 4, forcefully supports Mr. Johnson’s 
testimony and conclusion regarding the 
contacts with the private lawyers. The 
concurrence of the senior DOE lawyers 
on this point is particularly noteworthy. 
Also, Mr. Johnson's June 1 letter restates 
the full circumstances in a manner 
which should dispel the overtones of an 
API initiated or led reversal of the 
V-factor rule through Mr. Johnson. Fur- 
ther, Mr. Johnson's testimony and an- 
swer for the record regarding these con- 
tacts, particularly the answer at page 133 
quoted above, were the subject of a com- 
mittee staff interview of Messrs. Donald 
Craven, Esq., and Mark Evans, Esq., of 
the law firm of Miller & Chevalier on 
May 29, 1981. Messrs. Craven and Evans 
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reviewed Mr. Johnson's statements in 
the record and individually stated that 
they believe that Mr. Johnson’s answer 
is complete and accurate in all material 
respects to the best of their recollection. 
Both attorneys stated categorically that 
Mr. Johnson refused completely to dis- 
cuss the substance of the V-factor rule 
and its potential reconsideration by the 
Reagan administration—so much so that 
his unwillingness was a source of great 
concern to them about a possible position 
adverse to their client's interest. Finally, 
both attorneys stated that without any 
reservation they would verify the accu- 
racy and completeness of Mr. Johnson’s 
answers to all material facts and cer- 
tainly as to the conclusions drawn by 
Mr. Johnson. Again, we have independ- 
ent corroboration of Mr. Johnson's testi- 
mony from identified individuals in- 
volved in these matters. 


There was nothing improper about Mr. 
Johnson's conversations with the two 
API attorneys. He did not provide ad- 
vance notice of the DOE’s decision, nor 
did he commit to providing advance no- 
tice. He provided no substantive infor- 
mation whatsoever. The suggestion that 
in dealing with the API representatives 
Mr. Johnson breached a confidential re- 
lationship with his employer, is ground- 
less. 

A third issue discussed at the hearing 
related to a meeting of DOE officials 
called for the purpose of preparing ques- 
tions to be directed at Paul Bloom in 
a House committee hearing on proposed 
budget cuts for the DOE Office of Special 
Counsel. Mr. Johnson participated in the 
meeting. Senator METZENBAUM, during 


his questioning of Mr. Johnson, expressed 
his view that the meeting was improper 
and the questions developed at the meet- 


ing were intended to 
Bloom. 


The questions prepared by the DOE 
officials are reprinted in the committee 
hearing report on Mr. Johnson's nomina- 
tion at page 19. As Mr. Johnson testified 
at the hearing, the questions were de- 
signed to elicit facts, not opinions, and 
they certainly did not discredit Mr. 
Bloom or his enforcement efforts. In fact, 
Mr. Johnson has stated repeatedly that 
he emphasized that approach in the 
meeting, and, further, that he would 
never be party to an effort to discredit 
such a witness. It is evident from a re- 
view of the questions themselves that 
there was nothing improper about the 
meeting or the questions. 


Mr. Fygi's letter at page 6 provides 
the views of other DOE officials who at- 
tended the meeting, which was called 
for the purpose of preparing questions in 
response to a request from a Member of 
Congress. They substantiate Mr. John- 
son’s testimony completely with regard 
to his participation and his advice, which 
was to avoid any attack on Mr. Bloom. 
Mr. Johnson’s letter of June 1 restates 
once again his opposition to the sugges- 
tion of “destroying” a witness. He states: 

I would deplore any attempt to haze any 
witness or distort or misrepresent previous 
statements by any witness. I have never done 
so, and I would not be a party to an effort 
to do so. 


“destroy” Mr. 
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Mr. Johnson's ringing objection to the 
mere suggestion, which is paralleled in 
his oral testimony at page 17 of the Hear- 
ing Volume, confirms for this Senator the 
lack of substance in this allegation. Mr. 
Fygi’s discussion on this issue is as 
follows: 

I attended this meeting, along with Messrs. 
House, Landesman, and other regulatory and 
compliance officials of the Department. The 
meeting was conducted in response to re- 
quests communicated to the Department the 
preceding Friday that departmental officials 
be prepared by Monday morning to brief 
two members of the Subcommittee on En- 
vironment, Energy and Natural Resources of 
the House Government Operations Commit- 
tee. One of the members had requested that 
the Department be in a position to provide 
that member questions and answers that 
would assist the member in preparing for 
the hearing. In this connection, I had been 
asked by the then Special Assistant to the 
Secretary to conduct this briefing. 

At no time during this meeting (or, for 
that matter, at any other time) did Mr. 
Johnson express any animus whatsoever to- 
ward any former or present government em- 
ployee, including Mr. Bloom, the former 
Special Counsel for Compliance. Particularly, 
during the course of the meeting he ex- 
pressed the view that the purpose and nature 
of the questions to be developed should not 
be susceptible of seeming to discredit any 
individual, for that was not the nature of 
the Department’s mission. The Department's 
mission was to respond to the requests made 
of the Department by members of the Sub- 
committee to aid their understanding of the 
budgetary and enforcement policy issues 
that were expected to arise during the hear- 
ing. Mr. Johnson’s counsel during this meet- 
ing was that the questions prepared, as well 
as any other material conveyed, should be 
designed to adduce only answers that would 
reflect professional judgments and facts 
about the merits of the issues before the 
Subcommittee. At no time during this meet- 
ing did Mr. Johnson express or intimate any 
desire or purpose to impeach the bona fides 
of any witness, let alone destroy“ Mr. Bloom 
as a witness. 


Senator METZENBAUM suggested a 
fourth possible allegation pertaining to 
Mr. Johnson's suggestions that certain 
language changes be made in the pro- 
posed budget narrative for the Office of 
Special Counsel at DOE. The Senator 
objected to the fact that the proposed 
budget for the DOE enforcement effort 
was reduced from the Department’s re- 
quest of $35 million down to the OMB 
proposal of $11.9 million, and out of that 
amount, the Office of Special Counsel 
was allocated only $6 million. The Sena- 
tor also suggested that Mr. Johnson may 
have acted improperly in suggesting to 
a DOE official that there should be cer- 
tain language changes in the draft budg- 
et narrative. 

Mr. Johnson explained in very explicit 
terms that he only made a suggestion. 
He did not order the DOE official to 
aae any changes. Mr. Johnson testi- 

ed: 

Senator, I was asked for my views on the 
memorandum. I gave them. It was not my 
decision and not my authority to tell him to 
change it. The actions that he took were at 
least responsive to the notion that the docu- 
ment states positively what can be done with 
the resources and does not contain any im- 
plication that enforcement actions would 
not be undertaken when there is time and 
money to undertake them. (p. 30, April 30, 
1981, Hearing Record, Publication 97-9) 
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Mr. Johnson also explained why he 
had concluded that the draft should be 
revised. He stated: 

I said that I saw that document as con- 
taining an implication that the Department 
was going to walk away from a large amount 
of claims, and since I knew the Secretary had 
taken the position that there was to be no 
amnesty for oll companies that had violated 
regulations, that that contained an implica- 
tion that was contrary to the Secretary's 
policy. (p. 29, April 30, 1981, Hearing Record, 
Publication 97-9) 


This particular issue was reviewed ex- 
tensively and thoroughly in the House 
subcommittee hearings on March 11, with 
testimony of the other involved DOE of- 
ficials, and on March 25, with testimony 
by Mr. Johnson, all of which was under 
oath. The hearing record demonstrates 
conclusively that Mr. Johnson made a 
recommendation which was adopted and 
implemented by others. In fact, Mr. 
Landesman in the March 11 hearing 
stated that, even if he were the con- 
firmed General Counsel of DOE, Mr. 
Johnson could not direct him to change 
the budget document. Only Mr. House 
could give such an order, and, in fact, 
it was Mr. House who gave the order to 
modify the text of the OSC budget dis- 
cussion. Mr. Johnson's letter of June 1 
highlights the subcommittee hearing rec- 
ord in establishing the consultant role 
in the change to the text. Mr. Fygi's let- 
ter of June 1, at page 2, clearly corrobo- 
rates the testimony of Mr. Johnson and 
the testimony in the House subcommit- 
tee. Mr. Fygi's discussion on this issue is 
as follows: 

I was present at the March 3 meeting to 
which Senator Metzenbaum adverted, along 
with Messrs. House, Landesman, Corrallo, 
and Newkirk. Each of our general recollec- 
tions corresponds with what Mr. Johnson 
stated as to this matter to the Committee. 
More particularly, however, I recall that 
when I examined the draft narrative during 
this meeting (which was the first occasion 
on which I had reviewed this document), 
both I and Mr. House expressed the view 
that the language chosen was inappropriate 
in that it did not correspond to what such 
documents typically are designed to convey. 
Narratives accompanying any Administra- 
tion's budget proposals do not speculate as 
to what a particular funding request will 
not permit an agency to accomplish, but 
rather seek to explain the activities that will 
be accomplished with the money sought. The 
reservations as to the manner in which the 
proposed document had been drafted did not 
originate only with Mr. Johnson, but rather 
were also expressed contemporaneously by 
myself and Mr. House as we all examined 
the document in question. 


Once again, it is obvious that the alle- 
gation is without merit. It was Mr. John- 
son’s duty as a consultant to the Secre- 
tary to express his view that the draft 
narrative misrepresented the Secretary’s 
position on an important issue. Mr. 
Johnson expressed his opinion to the 
appropriate DOE official, and his sugges- 
tion was accepted. There was nothing im- 
proper about such a suggestion. 

A fifth issue raised during the hearing 
was Mr. Johnson's participation in a 
DOE decision relating to an existing con- 
tract between DOE and the University 
of California. The issue was whether 
DOE should proceed to negotiate a draft 
contract, in the form of an extension of 
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the existing contract with the university, 
or whether the negotiations should be 
deferred pending a decision on whether 
to invite competitive bidding. During his 
testimony before the committee, Mr. 
Johnson provided the following back- 
ground information: 

In the case of the contract with the Uni- 
versity of California, the question was wheth- 
er it should be extended or not, and this 
still is under review. The decision had not 
been rendered within the Department, at 
the time I was consulted, as to whether the 
negotiation would solely be with the Uni- 
versity of California or be open to competi- 
tion. Since there was some urgency attached 
to this I said that it would be desirable to 
negotiate a draft contract now before the 
University of California knew for sure that 
the contract would be renewed with them, 
giving the Government a better bargaining 
position in regard to that contract. 

It did not, however, lock in the Govern- 
ment to that particular contract since the 
fundamental decision of whether to extend 
it or not had not been reached within the 
Department. My advice was simply to in- 
crease the Government’s bargaining position 
in the negotiation. (Pp. 15-16, April 30, 
1981, Hearing Record, Publication 97-9.) 


Mr. Fygi's letter of June 1, at page 5, 
which significantly represents the views 
of the senior DOE procurement officials 
most directly involved in and responsible 
for the renegotiation of the University 
of California contract, forcefully rebuts 
the allegation that Mr. Johnson partici- 
pated improperly or with a conflict of 
interest. He, as he testified, provided ad- 
vice on the critical tactical issue in the 
renegotiation. Mr. Johnson's letter of 
June 1 provides an extensive discussion 
of the procurement issues and the nature 


of his advisory participation in the con- 
sideration of the contract. Mr. Fygi's dis- 
cussion on this issue is as follows: 

While I am not personally familiar with 


this matter, Messrs. Rauch, Rawicz and 
Forst are personally familiar with Mr. John- 
son's advice as to this contract activity. They 
have authorized me to state that they con- 
cur with the accuracy of Mr. Johnson's re- 
sponse to the Committee as to this matter, 
and particularly that they confirm that Mr. 
Johnson's advice was sought and received as 
to a tactical question involving only the 
sequence of the necessary steps that should 
occur. 


More particularly, the contracts with the 
University of California under which some 
of this Department's weapons research ac- 
tivities are carried out expire September 30, 
1982. The thrust of Mr. Johnson's advice was 
to recommend that the negotiation with the 
University of California of contract terms 
commence in advance of a formal deter- 
mination as to whether to extend the con- 
tracts or to compete them afresh. Mr. John- 
son's advice that contract negotiations begin 
while noncompetitive extension had yet to 
be decided was designed to further the obvi- 
ous interests and bargaining position of the 
government, and from what I know of this 
matter had the question been put to me I 
would have provided the very same advice. 
As a parenthetical observation, the method- 
ology suggested by Mr. Johnson violates no 
principle of public contract law, particular- 
ly when one takes into account the peculiar 
character of weapons laboratory contracts 
and the special nature of the authority un- 
der the Atomic Energy Act that they are 
designed to further. 
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Mr. Johnson was asked for his views on for work done by my partners for Tosco or 


the matter, and he complied with that re- 
quest. It is obvious that Mr. Johnson did 
not make an official decision on the con- 
tract. He limited his role to expressing 
his opinion, which was perfectly proper. 

Senator METZENBAUM also suggested 
that Mr. Johnson’s involvement in the 
University of California contract deci- 
sion created a conflict of interest. The 
Senator suggested that Mr. Johnson 
could have opened the door for participa- 
tion by certain corporate clients of his 
law firm. According to the Senator, this 
was accomplished by Mr. Johnson's sug- 
gestion that the possibility of competi- 
tive bidding not be foreclosed. Mr. John- 
son responded to the allegation with the 
following statements: 

It is not conceivable, Senator. None of 
those clients are in possible condition to 
run a laboratory of the complexity of Law- 
rence Livermore. The only thing I was doing 
was trying to assure that the Government 
had the best bargaining position when it was 
negotiating with the University of California. 

Under no conceivable set of circumstances 
would it be possible for any clients of mine 
to be the competitor in such a situation. 

The decision, Senator, as to whether to 
open the matter up for competition has not 
been made. It is under review within the 
Department, and I have not participated in 
that review. (Pp. 14 and 15, April 30, 1981, 
Hearing Record, Publication 97-9.) 


On this particular question, this Sena- 
tor, other Senators on and off the com- 
mittee, and the staffs of several of our 
committees, including Appropriations, 
Armed Services, and Energy, would all 
appreciate that these huge nuclear weap- 
on laboratories and production facili- 
ties (which also have civilian energy pro- 
grams) simply would be beyond the 
capability of Mr. Johnson’s clients by 
several orders of magnitude. That fact is 
not intended to discredit the clients; 
rather, it is a recognition of the com- 
plexity and size of these labs and facili- 
ties. Consequently, the suggestion of 
some benefit to those clients from a 
bidding procedure is highly unrealistic. 

It is evident from these statements 
that there was no conflict of interest. 
Thus, an analysis of the facts again 
demonstrates that there was no sub- 
stance to the allegation. 


During the hearing Mr. Johnson was 
questioned by Senator METZENBAUM on 
two additional subjects: The nominee’s 
continuing financial relationship with 
his law firm, and the extent to which 
both he and his law firm performed legal 
services for companies labeled by DOE 
as energy concerns. In response, Mr. 
Johnson noted that he was an “inter- 
mittent consultant.” This means that the 
Government did not pay him on days 
when he did not work for the Govern- 
ment. Thus, he was not paid by the Gov- 
ernment for the time he spent on work 
for private clients. 

Mr. Johnson provided the following 
additional information to the committee: 


I earn only on the basis of work which I 
have performed or have originated (le. 
brought to the firm myself). I do not share 
in work performed by others except in work 
I originated. Thus, I receive no compensation 


Morrison-Knudson, neither of which are my 
clients. If I am confirmed, I will sever my 
relationship with the firm, and withdraw 
my capital and accumulated earnings. If any 
fees for past services remain to be paid after 
I leave the firm, I will receive them, less my 
share of the firm’s overhead, when they are 
paid. I will thereafter receive no other com- 
pensation. (P. 129, April 30, 1981, Hearing 
Record, Publication 97-9.) 


In referring to the law firm's work for 
energy related clients, Mr. Johnson tes- 
tified: 

The energy work that our firm did was al- 
most entirely performed by me. One of my 
partners has assisted the Tosco Corpora- 
tion. . . . On another matter, a partner has 
assisted a company called Morrison-Knudsen, 
but that is the sum total of the energy con- 
cerns represented by the firm other than by 
me. (P. 12, April 30, 1981, Hearing Record, 
Publication 97-9.) 


Moreover, as a consultant, Mr. John- 
son has avoided participating in any way 
in the department’s consideration of any 
proposal of, or other matter related to, 
Tosco or Morrison-Knudsen. 

The facts supplied by Mr. Johnson in 
his testimony and subsequent submittals 
to the committee show beyond any doubt 
that no actual or potential conflicts of 
interest were created by his status as a 
consultant and his relationship with his 
law firm, under the ground rules he em- 
ployed. The DOE Organization Act pro- 
vides statutory prohibitions and restric- 
tions regarding recusal by a DOE official 
in matters related to his prior employ- 
ment for the past 5 years. These statu- 
tory provisions provide the congressional 
direction on this issue. 

Mr. President, this extensive and thor- 
ough review of all of the outstanding 
allegations against Mr. Johnson should 
clear any lingering cloud on his integrity. 
The record itself, and all of the corrobo- 
rating information, stand as redoubtable 
fortress as yet undaunted in defense of 
Mr. Johnson's integrity. As Mr. Fygi cor- 
rectly concluded: 

On the basis of this review of the Commit- 
tee record and my personal observations, I 
am of the view that any suggestion that Mr. 
Johnson has committed an impropriety dur- 
ing his service as a consultant to the Secre- 
tary is wholly without basis in fact. 


I would hope that this debate will clear 
that lingering cloud once and for all. In 
the end, Tenney Johnson is a man of un- 
paralleled qualification and integrity for 
this position. The record now fully sup- 
ports that conclusion—and we must act 
today to conclude this debate and all the 
allegations by confirming overwhelming- 
ly the Johnson nomination. Thank you, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? The Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
yield myself a minute and a half. 

Rather than use up all my time. I 
would like to take this occasion to point 
out, if my friend from Idaho is suggesting 
that facts do not confirm that the “vy” 
factor rule has gone by the boards with 
this administration, there is confirmation 
of that fact in Platt’s oil regulation re- 
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port of April 24, 1981. Let me read what 
that states: 

Regarding the proposed rule, several 
sources find particularly perplexing the fact 
that DOE is still pushing the matter because, 
they say, the new “v” factor proposal was 
supposed to have been dropped outright 
under direct orders from the White House 
Office of Management and Budget. 


It goes on to say: 

Does the latter item mean that the White 
House has left resolution of the new v“ fac- 
tor proposal up to DOE? Not at all. 

Rather, top administration officials are ap- 
parently unaware that the issue is still active. 
‘This indication has been confirmed in a re- 
cent letter from a White House official to an 


oil company representative, in which the, 


official declared that the v“ factor rule- 


making had been “repealed.” 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the report be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PLarr's OIL REGULATION REPORT 


DOE WAGES CAMPAIGN TO PRESERVE ENFORCE- 
MENT EFFORTS 


Dept. of Energy and special counsel of- 
ficials, concerned about Reagan Administra- 
tion attempts to trim their operations, are 
waging an intense campaign to preserve their 
cases against oil companies over at least the 
next several years. Moreover, according to 
sources, the campaign is showing signs of 
succeeding, and companies of all sizes 
should beware. 

Reportedly, enforcement and special coun- 
sel officials are examining every opportunity 
for expanding and prolonging enforcement 
cases—a crucial exercise now that Congress 
is examining the proposed DoE budget for 
the next fiscal year. Included in this proc- 
ess is a tactic that began during the closing 
months of the Carter Administration—re- 
opening old audits wherever possible. For 
example, one small downstream firm was 
recently contacted by the agency regarding 
its product sales during the last two months 
of 1973. In this case, an audit had already 
been conducted covering the period in ques- 
tion—in 1976. Apparently, DoE has uncov- 
ered new information requiring a reexamina- 
tion. Many such examples have emerged 
over the past several weeks. 


The idea of reopening old audits, accord- 
ing to sources, is to pad DoE’s list of unre- 
solved cases to strengthen its argument for 
sufficient funds to maintain its operations. 
Ironically, this same tactic had been used 
unsuccessfully by the agency earlier this 
year with chief White House budget-cutter 
Stockman, who even publicly ridiculed DoE 
for inflating the amount of money involved 
in overcharge cases. But DoE officials now 
seem to be employing the strategy with 
better results on Capitol Hill where they 
reportedly have won commitments from 
several key legislators for a higher funding 
level for enforcement efforts than had been 
requested by the White House. 


The current DoE enforcement situation 
is mirrored all over the federal bureaucracy 
as the moment. Officials are flehting White 
House attempts to curtail their programs. 
Unfortunately, the White House can't pos- 
sibly keep track of all the independent 
actions of the agencies. Furthermore, there 
is still a substantial constituency in Con- 
gress that supports enforcement of the now- 
defunct oil price regulations. Given those 
two factors, the current survival campaign 
by both the enforcement and special coun- 
sel offices at DoE is given a fair chance of 
succeeding. 
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"y" FACTOR MUDDLE LINGERS 


Despite a decision made weeks ago by the 
Reagan White House to drop the matter 
permanently (see February 27 Reg/Report), 
the question of whether the “ factor 
in the refinery cost allocation rules was 
valid and is enforceable continues at the 
Department of Energy, the product of a fierce 
internal effort by DOE enforcement people 
to preserve the issue. 

Further, unless new attention is devoted 
to the matter by the White House, or unless 
the courts somehow strike down the “y” 
factor rule once and for all, the issue may 
persist for some time to come. 

The v“ factor rule required assignments 
of increased costs to price-controlled prod- 
ucts to be based on the volumetric propor- 
tion of output of each product to total re- 
finery output. The rule was made necessary 
when the government began the long process, 
in 1974, of decontrolling selected refinery 
products. The long controversy over the “y” 
factor began because it was originally imple- 
mented as an emergency rulemaking, with 
no prior opportunity for public review. The 
emergency action was taken to “correct” a 
final rule, not a proposal, an action that 
was ruled as improper by the U.S. Supreme 
Court last year. 

When we last reported on the status of the 
factor, DOE had just announced it was 
reviewing its recent new proposed rulemak- 
ing—which would have retroactively imposed 
the v“ factor beginning in 1974—1in response 
to President Reagan’s order for a temporary 
moratorium on new regulations. Meanwhile, 
a U.S. District Court in Texas had issued a 
temporary restraining order against the new 
rule until a decision could be reached on a 
new suit brought by Mobil. 

The combined effect of those two new de- 
velopments was to arouse hopefulness among 
refiners that the issue was about to sink 
out of sight. No such luck. 


COURT DECISION NO HELP 


The Texas court, ruling on Mobil's claims, 
reached the same decision as the U.S. Su- 
preme Court last year, namely, that the old 
Federal Energy Office improperly imple- 
mented the “v” factor rule in 1974. Then, 
more recently, the Temporary Emergency 
Court of Appeals—the temporary“ judicial 
body set up in 1971 to rule on wage and price 
freeze matters—upheld the Texas decision. 

If left to stand, the TECA action probably 
would wipe out much of DOE's current re- 
maining enforcement effort aaginst refiners, 
because an invalid "v" factor rule would add 
billions of dollars to refiner cost banks, Un- 
fortunately, the 1974 “v” factor rule is only 
one of three DOE could bring to bear against 
refiners. The other two are the new proposed 
rule, and a reimplementation of the original 
rule imposed by the Federal Energy Admin- 
istration on February 1, 1976. The 1976 rule 
wasn't addressed directly by the TECA deci- 
sion. 

DOE lawyers, buoyed by the apparent 
TECA omission, are now claiming that even 
if the original 1974 rule was not invalid, the 
1976 rule was properly implemented and 
therefore a “v” factor limitation applies at 
least from February 1, 1976 through the Jan- 
uary 27, 1981 end of decontrols. On the 
other hand, the TECA decision declares that 
the “v” factor rule was invalid from 1974 
through decontrol—in essence invalidating 
the 1976 rule as well. Both DOE lawyers and 
outsiders acknowledge that it probably will 
require another round of litigation to re- 
solve this discrepancy. 


CAPITALIZING ON INATTENTION 


At this point, it appears that the “ 
factor issue could be resolved'in favor of 
the DOE enforcement people, thereby insur- 
ing many remaining months of litigation 
for refiners with pending enforcement cases. 
At the very least, the issue apparently will 
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remain unresolved for some time, mainly 
because enforcement officials will be able to 
pursue the matter on two fronts—by declar- 
ing that the 1976 rule is valid and enforce- 
able, and by attempting to implement the 
new proposal. 

Top Administration officials, who had been 
studying many federal regulations consid- 
ered unnecessary or overly burdensome, rec- 
ommended elimination of the new proposal. 
That recommendation was translated into a 
directive to DoE. 

So why is the v“ factor proposal still un- 
der active consideration? Basically, there are 
two reasons: 

According to sources, DoE enforcement of- 
ficials have waged an ‘unprecedented cam- 
paign” within the agency to preserve the 
rulemaking—or at least escape the certain 
death the suspension would have provided— 
despite orders from the OMB. 

Also according to sources, the White House 
is currently so preoccupied with broader 
matters—such as the president’s health after 
the assassination attempt and his overall 
economic package—that administration of- 
ficials simply haven't had time to concen- 
trate on “tiny” details such as an obscure 
petroleum regulation. 

Does the latter item mean that the White 
House has left resolution of the new v“ 
factor proposal up to DoE? Not at all. 

“It's amazing.“ says one source. Those 
guys at the White House don’t have any idea 
what's going on at DoE. And at the rate the 
(president's) economic package is going 
through Congress, DoE could have the new 
rule out and conduct several years’ worth 
of enforcement before they find out.” 


ENFORCEMENT NOT DEAD 


The advantage DoE enforcement officials 
have now is that, even if the White House 
manages to return its attentions to the “v” 
factor proposal long enough to eliminate it, 
the recent TECA decision still leaves open 
the possibility—for now at least—that the 
rule may be enforced from February 1976 
through decontrol. Trimming two years from 
the “ factor restriction would still leave 
enormous refiner cost banks. But DoE should 
find sufficient room to pursue recovery of 
overcharges for several years—a process that 
sources say DoE enforcement people consider 
essentially as important as the outcome. 

Incidentally, the Reagan Administration 
may not be able to curtail DoE enforcement 
activities easily. The agency has found a new 
willingness by Congress to appropriate money 
for DoE enforcement efforts (see story on 
page one). Consequently, assuming DoE 
either pursues the latest proposed v“ factor 
rule or has its 1976 rule upheld in the courts, 
enforcement officials will have the resources 
to pursue refiners for quite some time. 

Despite current delays caused by pending 
litigation, Department of Energy officials 
seem resolute to implement the agency's 
crude oil entitlements clean-up mechanism 
essentially as proposed. 

The April 2 deadline for public comments 
on the proposed entitlements clean-up 
scheme (see March 6 REG/REPORT) has 
come and gone, and still the agency hasn’t 
issued its final rule. The reason, according to 
Officials, is that the agency is going to have 
to wait until the several challenges to the 
final (March) regular monthly entitlements 
list are resolved. 


Currently, a number of U.S. District Court 
judges have issued injunctions against the 
March entitlement list, primarily because the 
plaintiffs involved feared they would lose 
benefits. The current legal entanglement is 
so severe, say Officials. that it may be at 
least several more weeks before the March 
list can be released. Until then, DOE will use 
the extra time to fine-tune its clean-up 
mechanism. 


According to officials, no final decisions 
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have been made on the clean-up rule. But 
sources close to the agency say it is possible 
the final rule will be exactly like the second 
alternative proposal. That is, firms would 
report adjustments to their previous entitle- 
ment calculations, and then EPA would com- 
pute new balance sheets for each month in 
question—between January 1980 and Jan- 
uary 28, 1981. And the initial $50-million 
deposit to the special “escrow account” 
planned to be set up by DOE will remain, 
despite vehement opposition to the idea by 
many refiners. Reportedly, refiners will be 
assessed their shares for the account based 
on their proportional runs to stills for De- 
cember 1980, the last full month in the en- 
titlements program. 


Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
Mr. Johnson is going to be confirmed. 
But that does not make what he did 
right; nor does not it make his involve- 
ment regarding the “v” factor and the 
White House’s involvement in the “V” 
factor right. 

As I said to Mr. Johnson when he came 
into my office for a meeting on his con- 
firmation, I do not understand some of 
the new people in this administration. Do 
they go home at night and pride them- 
selves in the fact that they have worked 
toward eliminating $13 million in claims 
lodged by consumers, wholesalers, and 
suppliers, against the oil companies? 
They feel that they did a great job that 
day. But Iam not certain why they do it. 

I am not certain why the “V” factor 
may be repealed. The money is owed to 
the Government, and what earthly rea- 
son there is for serving the oil companies 
in this manner and doing so much harm 
to the people of this country is difficult 
for me to understand. 

As a matter of fact, in these days of 
crying need for balancing the budget 
some of these overcharge dollars would 
at least have helped in that respect. But 
when it comes to the oil companies, this 
White House and this nominee seem to 
have very little concern for anyone but 
the oil companies. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
allotted to the Senator from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. One min- 
ute and twenty seconds. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself the remainder of my time. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, again— 
and I do not want to be simply repeti- 
tious—what the Senator from Ohio has 
suggested simply does not accord with 
the facts as the record shows them. 

Mr. Fygi. who is the Acting General 
Counsel, whose letter has already been 
placed in the Recor», reviewed the pre- 
cise circumstances to which the Senator 
from Ohio has made reference. 

In his words, everyone complied with 
existing laws and regulations of the 
United States and of the Department of 
Energy under which they were acting, 
and scrutiny of the v-factor regulation 
was not the decision of Mr. Johnson. It 
was the decision of the Acting General 
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Counsel and others who were properly 
making that kind of decision. I refer 
Members to the letter which has been 
placed in the RECORD. 

I do not wish to belabor that point and 
take any further time by reading the 
letter again at this point, but I think all 
of the allegations that have been made 
have been answered on the record. They 
have been corroborated. 

Incidentally, I would just state for the 
record that Mr. Fygi, who prepared the 
letter I just referred to, was the Deputy 
General Counsel under the Carter ad- 
ministration. He is not an appointee of 
this administration and, therefore, un- 
der the Senator from Ohio’s views might 
have more credibility. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hernz). The Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, to- 
day I am pleased to support President 
Reagan's nomination of Mr. R. Tenney 
Johnson for the position of General 
Counsel of the Department of Energy. 

Mr. Johnson has a long and distin- 
guished career of exemplary Government 
service. Among the positions which he 
has held are: Member of the Civil Aero- 
natics Board; General Counsel with the 
Energy Research and Development Ad- 
ministration; General Counsel for the 
National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration; General Counsel for the 
CAB; Deputy General Counsel for the 
Department of Transportation; Deputy 
General Counsel for the Department of 
the Army; and attorney in the office of 
the General Counsel, Department of De- 
fense. 

Mr. Johnson has also served his coun- 
try on various Government commissions 
and task forces, demonstrating his ded- 
ication and resolve to work for sound 
policies that serve the best interest of 
the American people. I believe he has 
the knowledge, experience, and capacity 
to serve with distinction in this office 
and to effectively implement the policies 
of the Reagan administration. 


Mr. President, there have been allega- 
tions by some on the other side of the 
aisle that Mr. Johnson engaged in im- 
proper activities while serving as a con- 
sultant to the Department of Energy. I 
understand that these allegations have 
been exhaustively checked out by the 
Energy and Natural Resources Commit- 
tee, and as indicated by the committee’s 
overwhelming vote favorably reporting 
the nomination, there seems to be no 
basis for such concerns. Accordingly. 
Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
approve this nomination so that Mr. 
Johnson can get on with the important 
responsibilities awaiting him as General 
Counsel of the Department of Energy. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, a 
number of issues have been raised con- 
cerning Mr. Johnson’s performance as a 
DOE consultant. The starting point for 
analyzing these issues is defining the 
proper role of a consultant to a Federal 
agency. The Federal Personnel Manual 
defines a consultant as a person who gives 
his views or opinions on problems or 
questions presented him by the agency, 
but he neither performs nor supervises 
performance of operating functions. The 
OMB’s guidelines for the use of consult- 
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ing services, issued in 1978, state that 
consulting services will not be used in 
performing work of a policymaking, de- 
cisionmaking, or managerial nature 
which is the direct responsibility of 
agency Officials. 

It is clear to me that these standards 
have been fully complied with by Mr. 
Johnson. Mr. Johnson did not make 
policies or decisions while serving as a 
consultant at DOE. He did not perform 
operating or managerial functions. He 
merely provided advice. No one has pro- 
vided any facts to suggest otherwise. 

Mr. Johnson told the committee dur- 
ing his nomination hearing that he was 
very conscious of the fact that he had 
no authority as a consultant, and that 
he had no power to compel. He was well 
aware of the limitations placed on the 
role of a consultant, and I am satisfied 
that he acted properly in every instance. 

I would add, Mr. President, that I am 
most impressed with Mr. Johnson’s 
qualifications for the position of Gen- 
eral Counsel of DOE. He has had sub- 
stantial experience as a high-level of- 
ficial in a number of agencies that deal 
with highly technical issues, such as the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, the Energy Re- 
search and Development Administra- 
tion, and the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. Since the DOE 
will have major responsibilities in the 
area of energy research and develop- 
ment, and technical areas, Mr. Johnson 
has excellent credentials to serve as the 
chief legal adviser for that Agency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is, Will the Senate advise and con- 
sent to the nomination of R. Tenney 
Johnson, of Maryland, to be General 
Counsel of the Department of Energy. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. Comen), the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. East), 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
PRESSLER), the Senator from New Mex- 
ico (Mr. Scumitr), the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. Tower), and the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. WALLoP) are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. East), and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower), would each vote yea. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. BRADLEY), 
the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
HoLrLINes) , and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. KENNEDY) are necessarily 
absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber who 
desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 88, 
nays 3, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 135 Ex.] 
YEAS—88 


Bumpers 
Burdick 


Abdnor 
Andrews 
Armstrong 
Baker 
Baucus 
Bentsen 
Biden 
Boren 
Boschwitz 


Cranston 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
DeConcini 
Denton 
Dixon 
Dole 
Domenici 
Durenberger 


Cannon 
Chafee 
Chiles 
Cochran 
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Johnston 
Kassebaum 
Kasten 
Larat 
Leahy 
Levin 
Long 
Lugar 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 
Mattingly 
McClure 
Melcher 
Mitchell 
Moynihan 
Murkowski 
Nickles 
Nunn 
Packwcod 
Pell 

Percy 


NAYS—3 
Metzenbaum 


NOT VOTING—9 
Hollings Schmitt 

Cohen Kennedy Tower 

East Pressler Wallop 

So the nomination was confirmed. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the nomi- 
nation was confirmed. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask that 
the President be immediately notified 
that the Senate has given its consent to 
this nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


Pryor 
Quayle 
Randolph 
Riegle 
Roth 
Rudman 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Simpson 
Specter 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Symms 
Thurmond 
Tsongas 
Warner 
Weicker 
Williams 
Zorinsky 


Hatfield 
Hawkins 
Hayakawa 
Heflin 
Heing 
Helms 
Huddleston 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Jepsen 


Dodd Proxmire 


Bradley 


NOTICE OF INTENTION TO MOVE 
TO SUSPEND PARAGRAPH 7(a) (1) 
OF RULE XXVI—1980 PROTOCOL 
AMENDING THE INTERIM CON- 
VENTION OF CONSERVATION OF 
NORTH PACIFIC FUR SEALS 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with rule V of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, I hereby give no- 
tice in writing that it is my intention to 
move to suspend paragraph 7(a)(1) of 
rule XXVI for the purpose of allowing 
the Senate to consider Ex. S, 96-2, 1980 
Protocol Amending the Interim Conven- 
tion of North Pacific Fur Seals. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
turn to legislative session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


INTERNATIONAL RECORD CARRIER 
COMPETITION ACT OF 1981 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
Order No. 37, which the clerk will state 
by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 271) to repeat section 222 of the 
Communications Act of 1934. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. THurmonp) is rec- 
ognized to offer a motion. 
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Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a motion and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
motion will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
THURMOND) moves that S. 271, Calendar Or- 
der No. 37, be referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary for a period not to exceed 7 
calendar days, and that thereafter the com- 
mittee be deemed discharged from further 
consideration thereof and the bill returned 
to the calendar. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, as I 
understand, we have 45 minutes to de- 
bate, is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. Président, I 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS) . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maryland. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

Mr. President, I rise in strong support 
of this motion. It seems to me that this 
bill should be referred to the Judiciary 
Committee to examine its possible impact 
on antitrust questions. We all know that 
the bill repeals a major exemption to the 
antitrust law and this repeal will have 
a tremendous impact on competition in 
international telegraphic communica- 
tions. What effect it will have beyond 
that, I do not know. 

That, of course, is the purpose for 
which the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary has made 
the motion, so we can determine. We do 
not know now what the impact will be. 
But we need to find out. 

We need to recognize the fact that 
there has been a revolution in the whole 
field of communications, a revolution of 
extraordinary proportions. We have seen, 
within the last decade, the rapid employ- 
ment of communications satellites, for 
example, which are affecting this field. 

I do not know how this particular leg- 
islation will impact on other areas of this 
widespread communications network, 
which is rapidly proliferating all over 
this globe. Since we do not know, I think 
we ought to find out. And the time to find 
out is now, by a brief—very brief—ex- 
amination by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, which is traditionally charged with 
the oversight of antitrust issues. 

Since the Committee on the Judiciary 
is charged with oversight of the anti- 
trust laws, which is the basic tenet of 
the free enterprise system—that is what 
we are talking about, free enterprise; 
we are talking about maintaining the 
competition of the marketplace—then 
it strikes me that the Senator from 
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South Carolina, the chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, has been 
eminently reasonable in suggesting 
that the committee, with the special body 
of expertise in antitrust, should be al- 
lowed to comment formally on the bill. 

Mr. President, this is entirely custom- 
ary in the Senate. I do not believe that 
I can recall, in my limited- experience 
here, a situation when a committee has 
expressed an interest of this sort, has 
agreed on a very brief examination, has 
agreed to report the bill back without 
amendment, and, as a mere matter of 
comity between committees, such an ar- 
rangement has not been agreed to. 

Mr. President, I listen with great re- 
spect to the Committee on Commerce 
and to the reports that it issues on 
highly technical subjects such as the 
Communications Act. I would be strongly 
influenced in any final decision I make 
about the views of the Commerce Com- 
mittee in that kind of area. By the same 
token, I suggest that the views of the 
Committee on the Judiciary on the anti- 
trust aspects of the bill are equally worth 
consideration by Members of the Senate 
who may serve on neither committee. I 
should think that it would be a service 
to the entire Senate to have the views 
of the Committee on the Judiciary on 
the antitrust aspects of the bill. 

Mr. President, I, myself, strongly sup- 
port the chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and I urge other Senators, 
in the interest of the whole Senate—not 
one committee or the other, but in the 
interest of the whole Senate—to allow 
the Committee on the Judiciary the brief 
period of time that has been requested 
to review the antitrust aspects of the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
thank the able Senator from Maryland 
for his remarks on this subject. He is the 
ranking majority member of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and I think he 
has made a very fine point in his 
remarks. 

I yield now to the able Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. LAXALT). 

Mr. LAXALT. I thank my chairman. 

Mr. President, the telecommunications 
industry plays a significant role in the 
U.S. economy, and has a pervasive in- 
fluence on the lives of every citizen in 
the United States. As we enter the in- 
formation age, telecommunications can 
be expected to play an even larger and 
more important role. For this reason, it 
is extremely important that Government 
address questions of monopoly concen- 
tration in this vital industry. 

The Government has in the past con- 
veyed monopoly power on a limited num- 
ber of carriers in the telecommunica- 
tions industry. As we move toward the 
desirable goal of deregulation in this in- 
dustry, Government must accept re- 
sponsibility for making certain that 
competition will replace regulation in an 
orderly and responsible fashion to assure 
its viability and vitality. 

The situation of Western Union is a 
case in point. Pursuant to section 222 of 
the Communications Act of 1934, en- 
acted in 1943, Western Union was 
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granted a statutory antitrust exemption 
to permit its merger with the Postal 
Telegraph and Cable Corp. As a result 
of this merger, Western Union obtained 
a monopoly position in domestic tele- 
graph and telex service. However, sec- 
tion 222 expressly prohibited Western 
Union from entering into the interna- 
tional telegraph and telex business. This 
prohibition was considered necessary to 
prevent Western Union from routing its 
domestic telegraph and telex traffic to 
its own international operations, and 
thereby improperly extending its Gov- 
ernment protected domestic monopoly 
power to the international market as 
well, 

The Committee on Commerce, Sci- 
ence, and Transportation recently re- 
ported S. 271, which would repeal sec- 
tion 22, thus permitting Western Union 
to freely enter the international record 
communications market. S. 271, how- 
ever, fails to provide any precompetitive 
safeguards to protect against a lessening 
of international competition by virtue of 
Western Union's entry into that market. 


On January 16, 1981, the FCC de- 
clared that Western Union still domi- 
nates virtually 100 percent of the do- 
mestic Telex/TWX market: 

The public switched record submarket 
consists almost entirely of Western Union's 
Telex/TWX service. Since AT&T discontin- 
ued TWX service in 1971 and sold some of 
the associated facilities to Western Union, 
Western Union has maintained virtually a 
100 percent share of this market. Recent en- 
try by Graphnet into the market has had 
no noticeable effect on Western Union's per- 
formance. FCC Further Notice of Proposed 
Rulemaking, CC Docket No. 79-252, FCC 80- 
742, paragraph 195, January 16, 1981. 


Again on February 19, 1981, the FCC 
reaffirmed Western Union's continuing 
market “dominance”: 

While the Commission has authorized 
other carriers to provide domestic competi- 
tion for Western Union, as well as expansion 
of IRC gateways to 21 additional cities, 
thereby further diminishing Western Un- 
ion's domestic market power, it is apparent 
from the agreements involved in this case 
that Western Union presently retains some 
portion of the dominance which originally 
concerned Congress in 1943. FOC Memoran- 
dum Opinion and Order, February 19, 1981, 
p. 6, fn. 12. 


In light of Western Union’s continued 
and well-recognized dominance of the 
domestic telecommunications industry, 
its imminent entry into the internation- 
al market, which would be permitted by 
the repeal of section 222 by S. 271, clear- 
ly raises significant antitrust concerns. 
Recognizing this fact, the distinguished 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
(Mr. THurRMoND) wrote to the chairman 
of the Commerce Committee and re- 
quested a limited sequential referral of 
S. 271 in order to examine these impli- 
cations. He did so pursuant to the Rules 
of the Senate, which provide that the 
Judiciary Committee has jurisdiction 
over measures involving the protection 
of trade and commerce against unlawful 
restraints and monopolies.” 

Unfortunately, the chairman of the 
Commerce Committee chose not to con- 
cur in Senator THurMonp’s request. He 
declined to do so despite the fact that. 
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in a “Dear Colleague” letter dated May 5 
of this year, he himself recognized that 
there are, in fact, substantial antitrust 
implications involved in the legislation. 

I was disappointed in the reaction of 
the Commerce Committee to what I re- 
gard as a very reasonable proposal on 
the part of Senator THURMOND. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. LAXALT. Yes. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. What did the Sen- 
ator quote from that he said we said in 
our letter? 

Mr. LAXALT. This is a “Dear Col- 
league” letter dated May 5 of this year 
and the statement is to the effect that 
the chairman recognized cerain sub- 
stantial antitrust implications are in- 
volved in the legislation. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Would the Senator 
read that letter and tell us where we said 
that? 

Mr. LAXALT. I do not have the letter 
before me, Mr. President, but I am cer- 
tain the chairman will provide. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I 
would very much appreciate it if the 
chairman would provide that because we 
never said that. 

Mr. LAXALT. Surely, the chairman 
will respond to that, Mr. President, in 
his remarks. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. All right. 

Mr. LAXALT. In the first place, as 
noted in the dear colleague letter cir- 
culated to all Senators today, the Judici- 
ary Committee in no way contends that 
S. 271 should not originally have been 
referred to the Commerce Committee or 
challenges the primary jurisdiction of 
that committee. The brief sequential 
referral now being sought is in no way 
intended to impact on that jurisdiction. 
It is merely sought to enable the Judici- 
ary Committee to carry out its obliga- 
tions under the Senate Rules. 

As also pointed out in the dear col- 
league letter, over the years, the Judi- 
ciary Committee has frequently agreed 
to share jurisdiction with the Commerce 
Committee and other committees with 
substantial interest in a bill even though 
the legislation may have been primarily 
within the Judiciary Committee’s juris- 
diction. Of particular relevance today, 
the Judiciary and Commerce Commit- 
tees have shared jurisdiction over com- 
munications matters in the past. One 
such example involved the consideration 
of the interconnection question and 
other issues affecting A.T. & T. in 
1973-74. 

Earlier in this session of Congress, the 
Committee on the Judiciary agreed to a 
joint referral of S. 682, a bill involving 
the antitrust jurisdiction of the FTC, 
even though the Senate Parliamentarian 
had determined that the Judiciary Com- 
mittee had primary jurisdiction over 
that bill. 

In this case the Judiciary Committee 
is not seeking a joint referral. All that 
is being sought is the opportunity of a 
brief referral of 15 days in order to 
examine those aspects of S. 271 that 
relate to the protection of trade and 
commerce against unlawful restraints 
and monopolies. Floor consideration 
would not be unduly delayed, and the 
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Senate would have the benefit of the 
Judiciary Committee’s expertise on 
these matters. 

Mr. President, faced with the ever- 
increasing complexity of legislation, the 
Senate will only be able to function if 
we approach issues such as the one now 
before us in a spirit of reason and com- 
ity. If we do not, any Senate committee 
would be able to deprive another of ju- 
risdiction over matters properly with 
the other’s scope by the simple device of 
insuring that legislation dealt predomi- 
nantly with a subject within the original 
committee's jurisdiction. 

I believe Senator THuRMoND’s very 
limited request for a brief referral of S. 
271 to be extremely reasonable. It was 
my hope that, in a spirit of comity, the 
Commerce Committee would comply 
with that request. Unfortunately, they 
have chosen not to do so. 

I would therefore urge the Members 
of the Senate to now support the motion 
of the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina for that limited referral. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I have 
had brought to my attention the “Dear 
Colleague” letter previously referred to 
dated May 5, 1981, written by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee 
and joined in by Senators Cannon, HOL- 
LINGS, and GOLDWATER. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Is this the one 
where the Senator said we had sub- 
stantial antitrust implications? 

Mr. LAXALT. I stand corrected. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. LAXALT. In part 

Mr. PACK WOOD. No. That is enough. 
I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LAXALT (continuing). The let- 
ter in question indicates 

Mr. PACKWOOD. No more. 

Mr. LAXALT (continuing). Even 
though it has antitrust implications. 

I thank you, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
wish to thank the distinguished Senator 
from Nevade for his splendid statement 
he has made on this subject. 

I now yield to the able Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. SPECTER). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is recognized. 

Mr. SPECTER. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to lend 
my voice of support for the motion by 
the distinguished chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

Excellent arguments have already been 
expressed by Senator MATHIAS and Sen- 
ator LaxaLt, and I know there is a long 
list of Senators of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee who are marshaled here this 
afternoon to present cogent reasons why 
the resolution should be adopted. 

I have noted Senate rule XXV(1) (16) 
which provides that the Committee on 
the Judiciary has jurisdiction over “pro- 
tection of trade and commerce against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies.” 

In my judgment, there is no doubt 
at all that the legislation in issue in- 
volving the telecommunications industry 
and Western Union does involve very 
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substantial issues which touch upon the 
antitrust matters. 

I think it is obvious to say that the 
Judiciary Committee has developed ex- 
tensive expertise on antitrust matters 
and there would be a real benefit to the 
Senate and to the Nation in having the 
experience and expertise of the Judiciary 
Committee apply to this legislation. 

Certainly, two heads are better than 
one and two committees are better than 
one, 

The request is a very moderate one in 
terms of tenure and I see nothing which 
would be of harm to the Commerce Com- 
mittee in having it cede consideration 
of this measure to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee for this very brief period of time. 

I am aware of the concern that there 
could be some difficulty as a matter of 
precedent. But I think it is unusual for 
the chairman of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee to make the request which has been 
tendered in this case and that in the 
spirit of compromise which I have noted 
to be so prevalent in the healthy dis- 
cussion in this very august body, we 
would be well served by acceding to the 
request which the chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee has made. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPECTER. I yield. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Would it be the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, then, that any bill that has anti- 
trust implications of any kind for which 
the Judiciary Committee asks subsequent 
jurisdiction be allowed? 

Mr. SPECTER. I would say that ques- 
tion, that if the matter were deemed 
sufficiently important by the Judiciary 
Committee and its chairman that such a 
request should be honored. 

I have noted a plethora of things to 
do by the Judiciary Committee so I would 
not expect it to step out unless the re- 
quest were well justified. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, in the 
Fair International Trade Act, which pro- 
hibited the marketing of imported mer- 
chandise at less than its fair market 
value, this shall be held and considered 
to be an antitrust law of the United 
States. That bill was referred to the Fi- 
nance Committee. If the Judiciary Com- 
mittee wants it they can have it after the 
Finance Committee is done with it. Is 
that right? 

Mr. SPECTER. If the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee thought it impor- 
tant enough to make a sufficient request, 
right. If not, let it pass. 


Mr. PACKWOOD. Under the bill in 
the Banking Committee that prohibits 
bank mergers or acquisitions of banks by 
bank holding companies if such trans- 
actions would result in a monopoly, fur- 
therance of a conspiracy to monopolize 
or, substantially lessen competition in 
any relevant market—even though that 
goes to the Banking Committee, if the 
Senator from South Carolina wants it 
the Judiciary Committee shall have it 
afterwards? 

Mr. SPECTER. Yes. as long as it 
reaches sufficient imports to command 
the attention of the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee as a preliminary to 
this kind of an extensive debate and dis- 
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cussion in the Chamber, I would say 
that passes the threshold. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. So long as we under- 
stand that is the position of the Judiciary 
Committee. Every single bill that goes to 
any other committee that has any anti- 
trust relevance, primary, secondary, or 
tertiary at all, and the Senator from 
South Carolina asks that it be sent to his 
committee automatically as a matter of 
right that is going to happen. 

Mr. THURMOND addressed the Chair. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Wait a minute. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
whose time is he speaking on? Let him 
speak on his own time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania has the floor. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, if he 
wishes to speak on his own time, OK, but 
not on our time. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from South Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Oregon wishes to speak 
now he may speak. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. No. Go ahead. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Hawkins). Who yields time? 

If neither side yields time, time shall 
run equally against both sides. 

Mr. PACK WOOD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Madam President, 
I yield 1 minute to the Senator from 
Washington. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington is recognized. 

Mr. GORTON. Madam President, I 
share the concern of the chairman of the 
Commerce Committee the Senator from 
Oregon that referral of S. 271, the Com- 
munications Act, to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee would abruptly and unjustifiably 
cut into the jurisdiction of every sub- 
stantive committee in the Senate. 

The issue goes beyond the antitrust im- 
plications in the communications area. A 
decision by this body to refer S. 271 to the 
Judiciary Committee would unravel our 
system of organizing committees by func- 
tional subject and would by the same 
logic allow judiciary to claim jurisdiction 
over the airlines industry, the trucking 
industry, international merchant ship- 
ping, agriculture, export policies, small 
business, banking, pipeline regulation— 
all areas with exemptions from the anti- 
trust laws. 

As chairman of the Merchant Marine 
Subcommittee, I am especially disturbed 
by the attempt of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee to seek referral of any legislation hav- 
ing even remote antitrust implications. 

Such an expansive view of the Judi- 
ciary Committee’s jurisdiction might 
compromise the Commerce Committee’s 
efforts to clarify section 15 of the Ship- 
ping Act, 1916. 

Section 15 is the heart of that act. It 
permits cooperative agreements among 
carriers in our foreign waterborne com- 
merce that would otherwise violate the 
antitrust laws if those agreements are 
first approved by the Federal Maritime 
Commission. 

Over the last 66 years, the precedent 
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is clear: International shipping matters 
are handled exclusively by the Commerce 
Committee, regardless of whether the 
legislation has antitrust implications. 

Congress in the Shipping Act of 1916 
plainly rejected the applicability of tra- 
ditional American antitrust principles to 
the foreign waterborne commerce of the 
Nation. 

It was the House Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee which studied the 
collusive activities of oceanborne carri- 
ers and recommended the 1916 antitrust 
exemption, and it was the Senate Com- 
merce Committee which concurred in 
this body. That 1916 Congress was no 
stranger to antitrust concepts, having 
passed the Clayton Act only 2 years 
earlier. 

In 1961, Congress reacted to the Su- 
preme Court decision in Isbrandtsen Co. 
v. United States, 358 U.S. 481 (1958), 
and amended the 1916 act to re- 
iterate the inapplicability of domestic 
U.S. antitrust principles to this field of 
international commerce. 

Again, the House Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee and the Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee drafted these 
amendments rather than the Judiciary 
Committees of the Congress. 

Recent actions of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee provide equally strong 
precedent for its exclusive jurisdiction 
over international shipping issues. 

In 1978, Congress amended the Ship- 
ping Act with controlled carrier legisla- 
tion; in 1979, it also enacted antirebat- 
ing legislation. Neither of these bills was 
referred to Judiciary, although both the 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee and the Senate Commerce 
Committee considered the antitrust ob- 
jections of the Department of Justice, 
and rejected them. 

Just last year, the Senate Commerce 
Committee reported out the Ocean Ship- 
ping Act of 1980. This bill provided broad 
antitrust exemptions for cooperative ac- 
tivities in international shipping, for ex- 
ample, conferences and shipping coun- 
cils, that would otherwise violate the 
antitrust laws. This legislation, referred 
solely to the Commerce Committee, 
passed the Senate unanimously. 

The expertise and understanding of 
the problems facing our merchant ma- 
rine and the international shipping com- 
munity lie not in the Judiciary Commit- 
tee but in the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee. Failure to evaluate policy changes 
relating to U.S. shipping in their proper 
international, rather than domestic, set- 
ting could easily force U.S. ships into a 
position of competitive disadvantage. 

Other nations permit their vessels to 
overate without antitrust-type restric- 
tions and those nations resist U.S. efforts 
to enforce its antitrust laws extraterri- 
torially. Antitrust restrictions handicap 
U.S. vessel operators, causing them to 
lose substantial U.S. import and export 
cargoes to foreign ships, and have the 
potential for depriving U.S. shippers of 
efficient and responsive service. 

The antitrust exemptions in the Ship- 
ping Act permit an alternative form of 
regulation by the Federal Maritime Com- 
mission. The Commerce Committee, in 
grappling with these issues over the 
years, has developed an understanding of 
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and sensitivity to the complexities of in- 
ternational transportation regulation. 

If the reasoning of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee prevails in this communications 
matter, it will, at a later time, be a sim- 
ple matter to negate the 66 years of the 
Commerce Committee’s expertise in mar- 
itime matters and to assume—contrary 
to the intent of the present law—that 
antitrust considerations should obscure 
consideration of the unique needs of our 
shipping community. 

I, therefore, urge my colleagues to 
support the position of Senator PACK- 
woop and the Commerce Committee. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Madam President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator trom 
Arizona. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona is recognized. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Madam President, 
we are here today to take up S. 271, the 
International Record Carrier Competi- 
tion Act of 1981, Senate Calendar No. 37, 
which I introduced in February of this 
year. S. 271 repeals section 222 of the 
Communications Act of 1934. 

Section 222 was enacted in 1943, cre- 
ating a statutory antitrust exemption 
which allowed the merger of Western 
Union Telegraph Co., and the Postal 
Telegraph & Cable Corp. 

I think it is perfectly proper to explore 
the reason why this has suddenly been 
asked to be transferred to the Judiciary 
Committee. A former Attorney General 
of the United States came down here the 
day this bill was put on the calendar to 
attend a prayer breakfast. He represents 
either ITT or RCA or both, not small 
companies, but he is well recompensed 
for it, and that day an objection was 
called for, a hold order, by one of the 
members of the Judiciary Committee. 

The question in my mind is, Would 
they have ever come up with this had not 
the former Attorney General interceded? 

While section 222 allowed these two 
companies to merge and have a monop- 
oly position in domestic telegraph and 
telex service, the merged entity, Western 
Union, was forbidden to enter into the 
international telegraph and telex busi- 
ness. 

The logic behind the prohibition was 
that since the newly merged corpora- 
tion—Western Union—had a monopoly, 
it would feed the domestic telegraph and 
telex traffic to its own international sub- 
sidiary, which would then have a mo- 
nopoly on international telegram and 
telex traffic originating in the United 
States. 

Section 222 is being repealed because 
the merged entity—-Western Union—no 
longer has a monopoly on domestic traf- 
fic. In the domestic market, the demand 
for services—telegraph—traditionally 
offered by Western Union has declined 
substantially. 

This is due to the wealth of substitute 
services offered by Satellite Business Sys- 
tems, American Satellite Co., General 
Telephone, Telenet, and Graphnet. 

The Judiciary Committee has re- 
quested referral of S. 271. The legislative 
history of the Senate consideration of 
section 222 of the Communications Act 
of 1934 makes it clear that this provision 
has always been a matter of Commerce 
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Committee jurisdiction, even though it 
has obvious antitrust implications. 

Rule XVII of the Senate Rules provides 
the referral of a bill be made to the com- 
mittee with jurisdiction over the subject 
matter which predominates in the pro- 
posed legislation. The predominant mat- 
ter of S. 271 is economic regulation of the 
communications industry, and not simply 
antitrust immunity. That rule was fol- 
lowed when S. 271 was introduced in this 
Congress, and the Parliamentarian prop- 
erly referred S. 271 to the Commerce 
Committee. There were no changes to 
S. 271 in committee, so the Parliamen- 
tarian’s ruling should stand. The Judi- 
ciary Committee seeks referral of this 
bill because of what it maintains to be 
the underlying antitrust considerations. 
If the Judiciary Committee is successful, 
it will effectively undermine rule XVII. 

I am pleased to have this question of 
jurisdiction put before the Senate for a 
vote. I believe the integrity of the com- 
mittee structure would be seriously jeop- 
ardized by permitting referral of my bill, 
S. 271, to the Judiciary Committee, since 
it would set a precedent of encroachment 
by committees. 

My 25 years of service in the Senate 
have taught me to avoid disputes such as 
these if at all possible, unless they involve 
significant issues. This is a truly signifi- 
cant matter, and I, therefore, urge my 
colleagues to support Senator Packwoop 
and the Commerce Committee in this 
matter. 

Madam President, if the chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee is right in his 
supposition that his committee should 
have this, I suggest that he can rewrite 
the 1934 Communications Act, and I 
question the ability of the Judiciary 
Committee to write technical matters 
such as communications. This is proper- 
ly referred to the only committee in this 
body that has the expertise, the knowl- 
edge, and the background. We can go 
through case after case after case which 
will hold this to be true, which I am sure 
the chairman of the committee is going 
to do. 

I do not think there is any necessity 
for this matter even being brought to 
the floor. Time after time after time the 
Commerce Committee has exercised its 
proper jurisdiction in the field, and I 
suggest, Madam President, if we are not 
allowed to do that, this committee might 
as well quit in this particular field. 

I thank the chairman of the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Madam President, 
I thank the Senator from Arizona. 

The Senator from Arizona has well 
stated what the facts of the bill are. 
Forty years ago Western Union was fail- 
ing and Postal Telegraph was failing, 
and we allowed the two of them to merge, 
and gave them an exemption from the 
antitrust laws and said in exchange for 
that they could not compete overseas. 

In the last 40 years their percentage 
of the communications market by the 
merged company has gone down and 
down and down. They are no longer even 
a monopoly in the United States. 


But during those 40 years RCA, Globe- 
com, as they call their international sub- 
sidiary, and ITT Worldcom have been 
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competing overseas, along with a com- 
pany that is a spinoff of Western Union 
called Western International, which was 
spun off totally when this bill was passed 
in the early forties. 

Those three companies do not want to 
allow Western Union to compete with 
them overseas, even though their parent 
companies compete with Western Union 
here. 

Let us be serious about this. This is not 
a small potatoes bill. You are not going 
to get a letter from people making less 
than $100,000. This is a “big boys“ bill, 
and some of the big boys are trying to 
keep other big boys from competing. 
That is the sum and substance of the 
merits of this bill. 

Let us take a look at the history. It 
was introduced. The chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee had a right to ask 
that it be referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. He did not do that. All the time 
we had the bill in committee the chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee did not 
ask for referral to his committee, he did 
not come and testify, did not send a 
letter. 

We did hear testimony from RCA and 
ITT, and Western Union International, 
and they are very opposed to the bill. 

We reported the bill out and reported 
it out without any change, so that there 
was no argument that could be made 
that there was no reason for the Judi- 
ciary Committee to ask for a shared ju- 
risdiction when the bill was put in, but 
there was when we put it out because the 
bill was changed. It had not changed. 

What happened in between is that the 
lobbyists for ITT Worldcom went to one 
of the Senators on the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and asked that Senator to put 
a hold on this bill, and I will tell you 
that that lobbyist and those companies 
do not give a darn as to jurisdictional 
dispute. Those companies simply want to 
kill the bill, and if they kill it in the 
Judiciary Committee, which has abol- 
ished its Antitrust Subcommittee, all the 
better, so far as that is concerned. They 
do not care about the merits of jurisdic- 
tion. 

That bill came out, went on the Calen- 
dar, a hold was put on it by the chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee, and not 
until a week later did we even get a 
letter suggesting that he wanted a re- 
ferral. Why? They wanted a referral 
solelv so that they could start to estab- 
lish the precedent of taking jurisdiction 
over any of these bills that have some 
possible antitrust implications. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania said 
it very well, and for anybody who is on 
any other committee he had better well 
watch it. 

I read the Fair International Trade 
Act which prohibits the marketing of 
imported merchandise at less than the 
fair market value at which such mer- 
chandise is sold in foreign markets. It 
provides that this “shall be held and con- 
sidered to be an antitrust law of the 
United States,” and is referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

But if the Judiciary Committee wants 
it, the Senator from Pennsylvania says 
they can have it. 


I read the bill that prohibits bank 
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mergers or acquisitions of banks by bank 
holding companies if such transactions 
would result in a monopoly, the further- 
ance of a conspiracy to monopolize, or 
substantially lessen competition in any 
relevant market, and that was sent to 
the Banking Committee. No subsequent 
referral to the Judiciary Committee, but 
if they want it, the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania says, they can have it. 

I read the bill that was introduced 
that prohibits persons engaged in the 
production or refining of crude oil from 
acquiring any pipeline or transportation 
asset; translated it is divestiture of the 
oil companies, and that goes to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources. 
You talk about an antitrust bill, and if 
the Judiciary Committee wants it they 
can have it, according to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

I can go right down the list of agricul- 
tural marketing acts that exempt the 
farmers from the antitrust laws that go 
to the Agricultural Committee, but if 
Judic'ary wants it they can have it. 

If that is what we want in this Sen- 
ate, if every one of us on the Banking 
Committee, the Agriculture Committee, 
the Finance Committee, the Public 
Works Committee or any other commit- 
tee wants to say that just because any 
one of the bills we have in our commit- 
tee might be said to have some tertiary 
effect on the antitrust laws, an itsy- 
bitsy, teeny-weeny effect, the Judiciary 
Committee can have it, then vote for 
what the Senator from South Carolina 
asks. But if you want to maintain the 
right of all of your committees to have 
a fair share of judging what should be 
the competitive aspects on the economy 
of this country, then I ask you not to 
vote for the motion to refer. 

I will say this in closing: Most impor- 
tantly, do not vote for the motion to 
refer at this time on this bill because 
this bill has very, very limited effects on 
the antitrust situation in the United 
States. All it does is allow Western Union 
to compete overseas, that is all it does. 

I might say one last thing: The Judi- 
ciary Committee says it wants this bil! 
for just 7 days. The Judiciary Committee 
at the direction of the Senator from 
South Carolina has introduced S. 1159. 
All of us in the Senate are familiar with 
this device. You take a bill and you re- 
write so that it accomplishes the same 
thing, you slightly rewrite it, and phrase 
it in slightly different language. and it 
is referred to a different committee. 

This bill was introduced on May 11. 
It does exactly the same thing in re- 
verse that the bill before us now does, 
exactly the same thing. They simply 
changed it and phrased it in terms of a 
market share and it went to the 
Judiciary Committee. They have had it 
now for 3 weeks and a day and they 
have done nothing with it. They say. 
“Give us this bill for 7 days so we can 
look at it.” They have a bill to look at. 
They are not interested in having a hear- 
ing on that bill, but they are interested 
in killing this bill. They are interested in 
killing this bill and. at the same time. to 
establish their right to have the juris- 
diction over the areas of most of the 
other committees in this Senate. 
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If that is the precedent you want to 
establish, go right ahead, but it does not 
bode well for any other committee in 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Madam President, 
I yield such time as the Senator from 
Nevada desires. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nevada. 

Mr. CANNON. Madam President, I 
would like to discuss for a moment the 
wonders and beauty of nature. In some 
mysterious way and for reasons that 
still escape human understanding, the 
springtime triggers extraordinary and 
awesome events. Every spring the swal- 
lows return to Capistrano, the salmon 
return to fresh water to spawn, the sap 
rises in New England maple treees, and 
the Judiciary Committee tries to take 
jurisdiction from the Commerce Com- 
mittee. 

I must admit that I am having a 
severe case of deja vu. It seems that we 
did all this before. In fact we have, but 
as I recall the chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee then was somewhat 
taller and had a New England accent, 
and the chairman of the Commerce 
Committe was much more handsome 
and eloquent. 

Quite seriously, Madam President, this 
is is a very important debate. In many 
ways it will determine how efficiently 
this body will function for the next 2 
years. In the 95th Congress, the Senate 
underwent a rigorous analysis of its 
rules and organization in an attempt to 
streamline the legislative process and 
begin to operate on a functional basis. 
In particular, an attempt was made to 
give each committee complete jurisdic- 
tion over the subject matter under its 
responsibility. In other words, instead of 
dealing with broad subjects such as en- 
ergy, the environment, or communica- 
tions on an ad hoc basis, with a piece 
here and a piece there, we could begin 
to deal with all the aspects of a delicate, 
multifaceted issue in committees of the 
Senate that had jurisdiction over the 
entire subject matter. 

I am not standing here today to ar- 
gue that the bill with which we are con- 
cerned has no bearing on antitrust is- 
sues. It has some—not a lot—but some. 
Rather the issue is whether a piece of 
legislation that is overwhelmingly con- 
cerned with the regulation of the tele- 
communications industry and basic com- 
munications policy—clearly the respon- 
sibility of Commerce—should be re- 
ferred elsewhere just because another 
committee thinks it affects its jurisdic- 
tion in some regard. 

Let me remind you that the Commerce 
Committee has jurisdiction over all bills 
related to “interstate commerce.” If we 
used the same rationale that is being ap- 
vlied here today by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, we should have joint referral 
over every piece of legislation affecting 
interstate commerce. 

Indeed, I would commend my com- 
mittee chairman, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oregon, for his remarkable re- 
straint in not turning this debate into a 
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referral fight on S. 1159, which is where 
the debate properly should be. The bill 
to which I just referred is one that was 
introduced by various members of the 
Judiciary Committee to cover the exact 
subject matter in the Commerce Com- 
mittee bill. It was referred to the Judi- 
ciary Committee because it was drafted 
in a way that amends the Clayton Act. 
Frankly, I think the referral of that bill 
to the Judiciary Committee was absolute- 
ly wrong based upon the precedent of our 
previous debate with the Judiciary Com- 
mittee in the last Congress. 

There we were dealing with precisely 
the same issue that is raised by S. 1159 
today. The chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee had drafted a bill amending 
the Clayton Act, but which in effect 
changed the rules with respect to regula- 
tion of the trucking industry. The par- 
liamentarian originally found that Judi- 
ciary should have exclusive jurisdiction 
because the antitrust laws were being 
amended. Then, after we announced our 
intention to fight the referral on the floor 
and after the noses were counted, the 
Judiciary Committee agreed to a referral 
that in effect gave most of the jurisdic- 
tion to Commerce, despite the fact that 
13 law being amended was the Clayton 

et. 

Let me quote that referral agreement 
to you: 

To the Committee on Commerce, Science, 
and Transportation with instructions that 
if and when reported, it will then be re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary for 
a period not to exceed 30 days, solely for the 
purpose of review by the Judiciary Commit- 
tee of those parts of the bill directly amend- 
ing the Clayton Act and the bill shall be 


reported out of the Judiciary Committee 
without amendment. 


In other words, on a bill which was 
precisely the equavalent of S. 1159, the 
only right that the Judiciary Committee 
won was to look at it for 30 days without 
being allowed to amend it or vote un- 
favorably on it. 

I raise this point not to rub salt in the 
wound of that previous fight, but to point 
out that we have been through this be- 
fore and the precedent not only points 
in favor of the Commerce Committee ar- 
gument on S. 271, it makes me wonder 
why we are not fighting for our rightful 
jurisdiction on S. 1159. 

I want to reiterate the point that we 
have made time and time again. The de- 
bate today is not on the merits of the 
legislation. It is simply upon the ques- 
t'on of whether the Senate rules will be 
applied in a way that is both fair and ex- 
peditious. I strongly urge my colleagues 
to resist the efforts of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee to stray into areas that have been 
set aside for the exclusive jurisdiction 
of other committees. There is a strong 
rationale for the existing Senate rules. 

I may say that I was on the Rules 
Committee and had a part in that when 
we drafted the current rules and tried to 
streamline them and make some sense 
out of the mixed-up jurisdictional as- 
pects that had been involved prior to 
that time. This is a vote that will serve 
as a precedent for future jurisdictional 
disputes. I urge my colleagues to vote 
with us on this issue. 
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Thank you, Madam President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. THURMOND. Madam President, 
I yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Montana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana. 

Mr. BAUCUS. Madam President, I find 
this discussion quite interesting. I have 
not been in this body terribly long, just 
over 2 years. 

I am a member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and I very strongly support the 
motion of the chairman of the com- 
mittee to refer S. 271 for only 7 days. 

My reasons for joining the chairman 
are twofold: 

First, there are obvious antitrust im- 
plications in this bill. Everyone admits 
that. It is not in dispute. 

Second, this body is a group of 100 in- 
dividuals, 100 Senators. We have all 
heard the phrase that we must accom- 
modate each other, we must get along 
with each other. 

The great horror that we have heard 
about, that if this motion is agreed to, 
every committee’s jurisdiction is vulner- 
able to the Judiciary Committee, is ab- 
surd. First of all, no one in his right 
mind would ask for that kind of juris- 
diction. 

The chairman of our committee, Sen- 
ator THurmonp of South Carolina, is 
very experienced and astute, and he cer- 
tainly is not going to ask that the Ju- 
diciary Committee have jurisdiction over 
the areas suggested by those opposed to 
this motion. 

Madam President, I very simply sug- 
gest that we have some of this energy 
that we are exercising here over juris- 
dictional turf and pursue more im- 
portant issues that face our country, like 
inflation, unemployment, energy, and 
so forth, and that we not spend all this 
time in a worry about how many marbles 
every committee has. 

I suggest that we very simply talk 
about ıt for a while, that we stop talking 
about it very quickly, have a vote, and 
then, very graciously, and in a manner 
becoming to this body, refer the bill for 
only 7 days to the Judiciary Committee. 

I personally have no intention of de- 
laying this bill. I think S. 271 has a lot 
of merit. I think it is a good bill. But 
the point that another bill has been re- 
written on the same subject and referred 
to the Judiciary Committee is irrelevant. 

This motion provides for only 7 days 
in the Judiciary Committee, and when 
7 days have transpired, the Senate can 
work its will on the bill. So the Judiciary 
Committee cannot hold it up more than 
7 days, even if we wanted to. 

Let us get on with it. Let us just refer 
it for 7 days. I know the chairman of the 
committee is not going to get involved 
in these other attempts to raid commit- 
tees, which has been suggested thus far. 

Madam President, to summarize, I rise 
in support of the motion by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

First, S. 271 may raise antitrust as well 
as commerce questions. These questions 
fall within the jurisdiction of both the 
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Commerce and the Judiciary Commit- 
tees. The effort to give the Judiciary 
Committee a mere 7 days in which to ex- 
amine the antitrust implications of the 
bill is fair and reasonable. 

I have reviewed S. 271. The arguments 
favoring the bill are quite persuasive. 
Western Union was permitted to merge 
with Postal Telegraph when both con- 
cerns were experiencing financial difficul- 
ties. To insure that the new combine 
would not exercise undue market power, 
Congress required Western Union to di- 
vest itself of its international operations 
and deal with all international records 
carriers on a fair and nondiscriminatory 
basis. 

If the market situation of Western 
Union has, in fact, changed so that no 
further antitrust and anticompetitive 
problems exist, then the repeal of these 
congressional strictures makes sense. All 
we are asking is that the Judiciary Com- 
mittee be given the opportunity to review 
these aspects of the bill. 

My second reason for supporting the 
resolution is equally important and goes 
far beyond the merits of this particular 
bill. The Senate is a body of accommoda- 
tion. We try to give members a full op- 
portunity to review legislation before it 
is moved through the body. 

Of course, we do not take kindly to de- 
lays and unjustified harassment of leg- 
islation. But, we strive to accommodate 
all reasonable requests for fair delibera- 
tion. 

Applying these principles to the par- 
ticular bill at issue, it seems clear to me 
that the Judiciary Committee request 
should be accommodated. And it can be 
acommodated without any danger or 
prejudice to S. 271. 

I have no axe to grind on the bill. I see 
no reason to delay it. I do not intend to 
impair it. I simply ask that the Judici- 
ary Committee be given 7 days to review 
the bill and then we can proceed on it. 

Madam President, I hope my col- 
leagues can support a reasonable accom- 
modation on this bill. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Will the Senator 
yield. 

Mr. BAUCUS. Yes. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Is the Senator 
aware of a letter having been sent from 
the committee pertaining to the juris- 
diction of other bills in addition to this 
bill? 

Mr. BAUCUS. I must say I am not 
aware of that. I must say also that I will 
judge each question separately. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. So the Senator 
thinks that the matter should be judged 
on the individual merits of each bill? 

Mr. BAUCUS. I think on all of these 
questions it is a matter of who is asking. 
In this case, the chairman is asking for 
7 days to consider the bill. It would de- 
pend on how much time it would take 
to discuss the issues. I think we should 
get along and work together. 

Mr. THURMOND. Madam President, 
I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. HATCH. Madam President, every- 
body involved in this matter is a very 
dear friend of mine. However, I believe 
that the issue here is not the bill itself. 
I do not think anybody questions that. 
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As a matter of fact, Judiciary does not 
in any way contest the primary jurisdic- 
tion of the Commerce Committee in re- 
gards to communication bills. 

All the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee is making is a reasonable re- 
quest. I do not think it sets a deleterious 
precedent. He is asking for a sequential 
referral for 7 days in order to hold a 
hearing so that the Antitrust Commit- 
tee, which is now the full committee of 
the Judiciary Committee, can ask some 
questions and receive answers on major 
questions that could arise under this 
bill. 

This is a matter of comity. I think 
comity is the only way this body can 
work to resolve some of these matters 
and get them resolved in a manner satis- 
factory to all of us. 

Traditionally, the Commerce and 
Judiciary Committees have sequentially 
dealt with matters they had an inter- 
est in such as S. 682, shared monoply, 
and S. 1980, the FTC transfer of ad- 
judication process. In 1973 and 1974 the 
Judiciary Committee held hearings on 
the interconnector issue of ATT in the 
communications industry. 

Of course, a limited referral and auto- 
matic discharge after 7 days is, it seems 
to me, not too much to ask. 

I do not think there is any danger 
whatsoever of the Judiciary Committee 
killing this legislation or causing any 
difficulties to it at all. It is simply a mat- 
ter of courtesy and comity that the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee has asked for. 

I might raise the question, does the 
Commerce Committee have the expertise 
to handle complex antitrust issues, and 
especially issues involving monopoliza- 
tion? 

I have no doubt in my mind that the 
Senators on the Commerce Committee 
are just as intelligent and just as effec- 
tive as the Senators of the Judiciary 
Committee. In fact, I think we have non- 
lawyers on the Judiciary Committee and 
they have lawyers on the Commerce 
Committee. 


On the other hand, there are some 
serious antitrust issues here that liter- 
ally anybody who looks at them would 
want to give some consideration to, and 
especially the Judiciary Committee if it 
wants to do its job—such as Western 
Union has a domestic monopoly, which 
could result in the same problems which 
section 222 was designed to prevent; 
such as whether S. 271 contains enough 
safeguards to protect Western Union’s 
domestic market position; I think such 
as, since the Commerce Committee hear- 
ings on S. 271 were in February of this 
year, they did not have the benefit of 
hearing the position of the newly ap- 
pointed Assistant Attorney General for 
Antitrust. 


I think it would be very instructive, 
Madam President, to obtain his views on 
the antitrust aspects of this bill to all of 
us here. And it would be a shame if this 
bill passes and there were some anti- 
trust aspects that were not considered 
as a result of the lack of the Judiciary 
Committee review of this particular bill. 


With regard to S. 1159, there is an im- 
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pact between the two committees on 
that. That addresses the antitrust con- 
cerns raised in S. 271 and clearly illus- 
trates that there are antitrust issues in- 
volved. I think it makes more sense to 
hold a hearing on S. 271 directly, since 
it is a piece of legislation that raises the 
issues about which S. 1159 is concerned. 

So, Madam President, it is not our in- 
tention to completely reexamne S. 271 or 
in any way to block that legislation. We 
merely want the opportunity for 1 day 
of hearings in an area which our com- 
mittee has special expertise in, where we 
have antitrust experts on our staff. Cer- 
tain Senators on the committee also 
qualify as antitrust experts. 

I think this could be scheduled for 
next week, early June—June 10 is avail- 
able, I understand—-so it will not unrea- 
sonably delay this bill in any way. In 
that way, if the Judiciary Committee has 
any amendments to suggest, they will be 
able, through the hearing process, to 
come up with those amendments and 
bring them up on the floor at the time 
8. 271 is considered. 

Madam President, I think these are 
reasons enough, and again, I reempha- 
size that I do not think anybody, espe- 
cially the chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, has any desire to take 
away the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Commerce on this matter. I do think 
his request has been fair and courteous. 
I think it has been reasonable, and I do 
think that we could do some extra spe- 
cial work here that would assist the 
Committee on Commerce on a bill which 
could have some very serious antitrust 
ramifications, not only with regard to 
Western Union, but in many other ways 
as well. 

I support the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary in 
this matter, although I do respect and 
accept the positions of Senator PACK- 
woop, Senator GOLDWATER, and, of 
course, Senator Cannon and others who 
have a contrary point of view. 

I-do not think it hurts in these areas 
to have this kind of referral, especially 
since the committee is willing to do the 
work on it and add its expertise to that 
considerable expertise of the Committee 
on Commerce. 

Madam President, I do support the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. I think we can do 
a service to the Committee on Commerce, 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
to the whole Senate, as well as to the 
American people, even though this is not 
the most earthshaking thing, from any- 
body’s point of view. 

With that, Madam President, I hope 
that my colleagues will consider support- 
ing the motion of the chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield me about 2 min- 
utes? 

Mr. PACKWOOD. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Arizona. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Madam President, 
we first must understand that section 222 
is being repealed because the merged 
entity, Western Union, no longer has a 
monopoly on the domestic market. I 
heard the distinguished Senator from 
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Nevada, the distinguished Senator from 
Montana, the distinguished Senator 
from Utah and the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania talk about monopoly. 
I should like any Senator in this Cham- 
ber to rise and tell me how many West- 
ern Union offices he can name in his 
State. There are just none left. These 
people have been almost put out of busi- 
nes in this field. 

Madam President, who is opposing this 
bill? Well, RCA and ITT, and they have 
opposed it for the 4 years I can remem- 
ber being on the committee, having 
hearings on this bill. The amazing thing 
is that the former Attorney General of 
this country was the one who raised the 
interest of one Senator to the point that 
‘he marked a hold on it. It is a strange 
coincidence—I would not make the 
charge without further investigation, 
but somebody in the Attorney General's 
office, along about that time, dismissed 
the suit against ITT. 

Now, the same kind of operation is 
going on here. I think they are taking 
in a wonderful committee, the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, trying to convince 
them that there is a monopoly. I can tell 
you from a lifetime spent in communica- 
tions, Madam President, there is no 
monopoly. The only thing they want to 
see is some big money boys, RCA and 
ITT, grab hold. They do not have 
enough. They just run the whole dog- 
gone world. Now they want to take in 
Western Union and there is no Western 
Union left. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. THURMOND. Madam President, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

First, I would like to mention that it 
has been comity and courtesy for one 
committee to allow its bills to be seen by 
other committees and commented 
upon—and in many cases, to have joint 
referral. For instance, I have a letter 
here from the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Finance (Mr. DOLE), 
dated May 15. He said it has come to his 
attention that one of the four titles of 
S. 1068, introduced by a member of the 
Judiciary Committee, consists of certain 
matters in the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Finance. I did not question 
that, Madam President. When the chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance said 
that he felt his committee ought to see 
this, out of respect for that chairman 
and out of my high regard for any chair- 
man in this Senate, I have agreed to 
refer it. And not just for 7 days; I have 
agreed to refer it for 45 days. 

I have a letter here now to Senator 
Baker, signed by Senator BEN and my- 
self from the Judiciary Committee and 
Senator Smmpson and Senator CRANSTON 
from Veterans’ Affairs, requesting that 
S. 349, when reported to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs, be referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary for not to 
exceed 45 days. 

Madam President, we have all agreed 
in these other cases. This is the only 
time that I have had any question arise 
about a bill being referred. If we have 
any bill in the Committee on the Judici- 
ary that the able chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce feels he wants to 
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see, we shall let him see it. In fact, he 
did want to see a bill we had, S. 682. 
When the able chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Commerce asked to see it, we let 
him see it. We agreed to let the Commit- 
tee on Commerce review S. 682. 

I say to him now, if there is any other 
bill me have which he feels concerns 
communications or any matter within 
his jurisdiction—like S. 682 which I have 
right here—we shall be glad to refer it to 
the Commerce Committee. 

All that I am asking is reciprocity. We 
are just asking that we be allowed to see 
a bill that came out of his committee. 

Madam President, I want to say fur- 
ther that this action will not be abused. 
I have a list here of bills since 1957 on 
which the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce and other committees have shared 
jurisdiction with the Senate Judiciary 
Committee on particular issues or legis- 
lative bills—for 25 years. That has been 
only an average of about a bill a year 
where there was a request for shared re- 
view. Unless we felt that this current 
bill had important antitrust implications, 
we would not ask for it to be sent to the 
committee. 

In the factsheet that the distinguished 
chairman sent out to the Members of the 
Senate, he makes this statement, and I 
call the attention to my colleagues on 
this. It is on page 2 of that factsheet. 
It said that this legislation has obvious 
antitrust implications. If this bill has ob- 
vious antitrust implications, should it not 
go to the Judiciary Committee? The 
Standing Rules of the Senate, on page 24, 
item 16, provide that the Committee on 
the Judiciary is responsible for the pro- 
tection of trade and commerce against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies.” 

The Judiciary Committee thus has a 
responsibility to look out for the whole 
Senate in the matters of antitrust. That 
is our duty. It is our responsibility. On 
this matter, all that we ask is for the bill 
to be referred to the Judiciary Committee 
so We may review it and make comments 
on it for the benefit of the Senate. We do 
not intend to amend it. We did not even 
ask for a joint referral. We merely asked 
for the opportunity to look at it and make 
suggestions if any were worthwhile. 

This is important. We have three ex- 
pert antitrust lawyers on this committee. 
One is Pete Chumbris who was with Sen- 
ator Dirksen and Senator Hruska for 
years and years and who has been with 
the Senate for 28 years. He is an expert 
on these matters. 

He believes that this bill needs to be 
referred to our committee for comment. 

Mr. Steve Cannon on the committee 
staff was with the Antitrust Division of 
the Justice Department for a number 
of years. His opinion is that this bill 
should be referred to the Judiciary 
committee. 

We have Ms. Marcy Tiffany of our 
staff, who formerly practiced antitrust 
law as a member of an outstanding law 
firm in Washington, also believes that 
S. 721 should be referred to our commit- 
tee for review and comment. This will 
benefit both the public and the Senate. 

What is wrong with that? All we are 
trying to do is to protect the public and 
to protect the Senate. That is my only 
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interest. I am not interested in Western 
Union. I am not interested in ITT. I 
am not interested in furthering the in- 
terests of any corporation. I have not a 
single bit of stock in any corporation in 
the world. But if I had, it would not make 
any difference; I just want to protect 
the public. 

Further, I note that we have a new 
Assistant Attorney General in the Justice 
Department for antitrust matters, Pro- 
fessor Baxter, and this gentleman is an 
expert on antitrust matters. At the time 
the Commerce Committee held its hear- 
ings on S. 271 he had not yet been con- 
firmed. He has since been confirmed 
and assumed his duties in that office. I 
would like for him to look at this bill. I 
wish to have him come up during our 
proposed one day hearing on this bill 
to testify. We will have the bill for only 
1 week, if it is referred. But we would 
have a hearing in that time and we 
would ask Professor Baxter to come up 
and testify on this bill and to give us his 
opinion on its ramifications. That should 
be worth something, because it would 
help the Senate. It should help the coun- 
try. What is wrong with that? 

It is my duty as chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee to try to protect 
the public. 

I just want to say that in my judgment 
it is important that every step possible 
be taken to protect the public interest on 
antitrust matters. It is amazing how 
many important matters there are con- 
cerning antitrust. 

We held a hearing some time ago on 
an antitrust matter. That matter in- 
volved antitrust concerns raised by the 
impending sale of an important U.S. 
company to a Canadian concern. As part 
of that sale, the stockholders were to get 
a relatively small amount for their stock. 
As a result of our hearing, another entity 
agreed to buy that company and pay the 
stockholders a lot more money. Thus that 
hearing not only resolved the antitrust 
concerns connected with the originally 
proposed sale, but also resulted in bene- 
fitting the stockholders, the people. If 
that hearing had not been held, the 
stockholders and the public as a whole 
would not have benefited as they did. 

That is all we are trying to do. We do 
not want to usurp the jurisdiction of the 
Commerce Committee. The chairman of 
that committee is an able man, a fine 
man. He has a good committee and he 
has good members on his committee. We 
just want the antitrust experts on our 
committee and the Assistant Attorney 
General to take a look at this bill and see 
what suggestions they might make for 
the benefit of both the public and the 
Senate. 


I have a responsibility in this, because 
the Senate rule XXV puts that responsi- 
bility on me. I did not choose it: the rule 
imposes such a responsibility on the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee. I 
am just trying to meet my responsibility 
when I say, as I do, to the Senate that the 
Committee on the Judiciary wants to 
take a look at this bill for 7 days in order 
to make comments. We think this effort 
would help the Senate to determine 
whether the bill should pass, and if it 
should pass, whether it should have 
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amendments. I would note, however, that 
we do not intend to amend it, but we do 
want the opportunity to make comments, 
recommendations, and especially to hear 
from the Assistant Attorney General on 
antitrust on this piece of legislation. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield for a question on 
my time? 

Mr. THURMOND. I am pleased to 
yield. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. He cited rule XXV 
(1) (16), the protection of trade and 
commerce against unlawful restraints of 
trade. What we have in the law at the 
moment is a lawful restraint of trade. 
We prohibit Western Union from com- 
peting overseas. All we are talking about 
is removing that restraint. How does 
that make this an unlawful restraint? 

Mr. THURMOND. I am not saying it 
does make it unlawful. I am saying that 
this bill involves antitrust matters just 
as the Senator cited in his factsheet 
when he said, “Even though it has ob- 
vious antitrust implications.” If this bill 
has obvious antitrust implications, then 
what is the objection to letting the Judi- 
ciary Committee take a look at it and 
make comments on it if they have any 
comments to make? 

Mr. PACKWOOD. I am sorry. I was 
reading the rules. I thought the Judi- 
ciary Committee had jurisdiction on 
simply the trade and commerce against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies, not 
antitrust. 

Mr. THURMOND. We will work with 
the Senator any way we can. We will let 
him have any bill that he asks for from 
my committee. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. The Senator from 
South Carolina complained that he had 
not had a chance to hear from the As- 
sistant Attorney General. The Senator 
has in his committee, of course, the bill 
he introduced, S. 1159, which is exactly 
the same as S. 271 in reverse. He had it 
for 3 weeks. Why has he not had a hear- 
ing and heard from the Attorney Gen- 
eral on it? 

Mr. THURMOND. We expect to hold 
hearings on that bill if this bill passes, 
but we were hoping that we could get 
this bill and comment on this bill and 
thereby prevent the necessity of action 
on that bill altogether. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. The Senator is ask- 
ing for this bill for 7 days and he had 
this one 3 weeks. Why did he not ask 
for jurisdiction of this bill when it was 
introduced when we considered it and 
reported it? Why only when it comes out 
of committee—and we are on my time 
now—only when it comes out of commit- 
tee does he ask for the jurisdiction and 
it was not changed a whit from the time 
it went in until it went out? Let me ask 
further: The Senator asked also for 
jurisdiction over S. 898; is that correct? 

Mr. THURMOND. That is correct. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. He sent a letter 
saying when we finish it, if we finish it, 
we want it referred to the Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr. THURMOND. I made the request 
on S. 898 because, like S. 271, it appears 
to have obvious antitrust implications. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. It is the Senator’s 
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opinion that any letter he sends like that 
to any chairman phrasing it has anti- 
trust implications—— 

Mr. THURMOND. There have been in 
the past and will be in the future very 
few such requests. As stated a few mo- 
ments ago, only about one bill a year for 
25 years was subject to a joint review re- 
quest, there were very few bills that were 
asked for. In fact the members of the 
Judiciary Committee requested me to 
make this present request. The commit- 
tee felt. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Wait a minute. The 
letter that he sent said 

Mr. THURMOND (continuing). Felt 
that we ought to ask that this bill be 
referred to us so we could comment 
on it. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. The letter that he 
sent said one member asked. 

Mr. THURMOND. What is that? 

Mr. PACKWOOD. The letter the Sen- 
ator sent to Senator BAKER and me said 
one member on your committee asked. 

Mr. THURMOND. A number of mem- 
bers have requested this referral in a 
signed resolution that I have here. A 
number of Senators have requested this 
referral. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Madam President, I 
simply conclude with this, the Judiciary 
Committee has asked for this bill. They 
asked for S. 898 to be referred. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania has indicated 
that any bill that has any antitrust im- 
plications, no matter how minor, if the 
Judiciary Committee chooses to ask for 
it they shall get it. The Senator from 
South Carolina has indicated they do 
not request for it very often; if they do 
they have it as a matter of right. I sim- 
ply say to other committees if that is 
the precedent they want to establish, 
they should vote for the Senator from 
South Carolina. If not, they should vote 
with me. 

Mr. THURMOND. How much time re- 
mains, Madam President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina has 4 minutes 
and 25 seconds. 

Mr. THURMOND. How much time has 
the Senator from Oregon? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Nineteen 
minutes and 22 seconds. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. PACK WOOD. How much time did 
I have left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Nineteen 
minutes and 22 seconds. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. I am prepared to 
yield back my time if the Senator from 
i Carolina is prepared to yield back 

is. 

Mr. THURMOND. Madam President, I 
will be glad to yield back in just a short 
time. I thought I might just make this 
closing statement: I think it is well for 
the operation of this great body to con- 
tinue in its great historic tradition of 
comity and courtesy. I tell the Senator 
now that if there is any bill he would like 
to see that refers to any matter within 
the jurisdiction of his committee, we will 
be glad to refer to him. And similarly, we 
will respect a request for any other bill 
that another committee wants to see, just 
as Judiciary has honored the requests of 
Senator Dol and Senator Simpson and 
others. 
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I feel that it is in the best interest of 
this Senate to adopt a policy that when 
a chairman requests a bill that he does 
not do so lightly, that he do so for a good 
reason. But when he does, we should 
acquiesce to the chairman's request, es- 
pecially when it will not delay the matter. 
Here the delay would be only for 1 week. 
We are asking for this time in order to 
get the opinion of the Assistant Attorney 
General, and to let our specialists in 
antitrust study this matter to see if they 
have any helpful suggestions. In a week, 
it will come back under any circum- 
stances. It may come with recommenda- 
tionse and suggestions. It may not. 

But what are we doing is trying to 
preserve the historic comity and courtesy 
of this body which has always existed 
between the committees, especially when 
the members of a committee request a 
chairman to ask that a certain bill be 
sent to the committee, as the members 
of the Judiciary Committee did in this 
particular instance. 

Madam President, I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Madam President, 
as the Senator trom South Carolina well 
knows, a bill does not have to be referred 
to committee to hold a hearing. It does 
not have to be referred to hold a hearing 
on that bill. The rules of this body per- 
mit any committee to hold any hearing 
that they want to hold. 

This particular bill, S. 271, was 
introduced early this year. At any time 
that the Senator from South Carolina 
wanted to hold a hearing on that bill he 
could have. He has a similar bili in his 
committee that was introduced by him 
on which he could have held hearings. 

I find it very coincidental that it was 
not until we had sent the bill out after 
hearings and 1 week after a hold had 
been put on the calendar that a request 
was made to refer this bill to the Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

And it was only after RCA and ITT 
had lost in our committee unanimously, 
only after that, that an effort was made 
to refer it to the Judiciary Committee. I 
think it would be a bad precedent. 


If the Senator is prepared to yield 
back his time, I am prepared to yield 
back mine. 

Mr. THURMOND. Madam President, I 
just want to state for the record that I 
made the request weeks ago for this bill 
to be referred to our committee so we 


pom have a quick hearing and comment 
on it. 


I want to say again, I am not con- 
cerned about what those corporations 
want and do not want. Our job is to serve 
the public. Our job is to protect the in- 
terest of the people of this country. That 
is all I have tried to do in asking that 
this bill be referred to the Judiciary 
Committee. I hope that when the Mem- 
bers vote they will realize that a chair- 
man, acting in his capacity, will be pre- 
sumed, I imagine, to be acting in what 
he considers to be the best interest of 
the country. 
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There cannot be any delay. This is 1 
week for a hearing, and then the bill 
can be considered and acted upon by the 
Senate. 

Again, I would remind the distin- 
guished Senator that when they asked 
for a bill from our committee, we agreed 
to refer it to his committee. 

Mr. LONG. Would the Senator yield? 

Mr. PACKWOOD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Madam President, I 
hope that the Senate is not going to set 
a precedent here that any time a com- 
mittee wants a bill referred to that com- 
mittee from the committee which clearly 
has jurisdiction, the committee with 
jurisdiction is under the burden of re- 
ferring it. 

Madam President, if we are to do that, 
we will never get anything done around 
this body. We could be here forever. The 
committee can just go on and on ad 
infinitum without ever reaching any 
conclusions. 

As the chairman of the Commerce 
Committee has said, any committee— 
you do not have to have jurisdiction to 
hold a hearing. I mean, you could just 
hold hearings on anything on God's 
green earth anytime you want to. Every 
committee can do it. y 

May I say, as a former chairman of 
the Finance Committee, I can recall 
times when a single Senator just sets 
up a hearing, just calls people and gets 
& lot of people in and holds himself a 
hearing. He does not represent anybody, 
not even a committee. You can get away 
with that in the U.S. Senate. I have 
seen Senators do it with great success 
on occasion. 

So that people can hold hearings and 
committees can hold hearings and sub- 
committees can hold hearings. They can 
do it if they do not have one whit of 
jurisdiction to do it. 

But when a committee that is re- 
sponsible and hears the issue and reports 
on it, controversial though it may be, 
to set a policy that another committee 
would like it referred to it because they 
feel an interest in the matter, that it 
ought to be referred and to feel that we 
owe it to one another by courtesy and 
comity, in my opinion, Madam Presi- 
dent, that just flies into the rules of 
the Senate which says that the juris- 
diction of this bill is in this committee. 
And these committees are reasonably 
well balanced. 

With that in mind, I hope that we do 
not set a precedent here that when a 
committee feels it should have the bill 
referred to it because it would like to 
look at this matter, that everything must 
wait until it has hearings. 

Mr. THURMOND. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THURMOND. Madam President, I 
have here a letter from the chairman 
of the Finance Committee asking that a 
bill be referred to him. He said it had 
matters pertaining to the Finance Com- 
mittee’s jurisdiction. We were glad to 
agree to refer it to him. 

I am sure no chairman of a committee 
today would ask for a bill unless he felt 
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there is merit in it, just as I am sure 
the able Senator would not have asked 
for a bill to be referred unless he felt 
there was some reason for it. And if 
there is some reason for it, it has been 
a custom to refer it. 

I agree that you cannot refer every 
bill to every committee, or anything of 
that kind. But when you have a chair- 
man, especially when he is acting at the 
request of the committee, who asks. for 
a referral, it seems reasonable to agree 
to such a referral just as I referred this 
bill to the Finance Committee at the 
request of Senator Dore the present 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. LONG. The point is, sometimes you 
do and sometimes you do not. It all de- 
pends upon the particular problem in- 
volved. 

But I would think that were a com- 

mittee cleared to have jurisdiction, it 
is within the discretion of the committee 
they do not think they ought to refer 
this. I hope, unless the Senate finds some 
good reason why it wants further ad- 
vice on the subject, it would sustain the 
jurisdiction of the committee. 
Mr. INOUYE. Madam President, I 
would hope the Senate will resist any at- 
tempt to refer S. 271 to the Judiciary 
Committee. 


I believe the reasons set forth by the 
distinguished chairman of the Commerce 
Committee, its ranking minority mem- 
ber, and many of my other colleagues on 
the committee clearly explain why ju- 
risdiction over this legislation, which 
deals with the Federal regulation of com- 
munications, should rest exclusively with 
the Commerce Committee. 


Indeed, I believe argument to the con- 
trary not only overlooks the Senate rules 
and a considerable body of its precedent, 
but is based on a history which has been 
made irrelevant by the technological 
breakthroughs in communications since 
World War II, and the decisions of the 
FCC recognizing these revolutionary 
changes in the state of the art. Western 
Union no longer has a monopoly on do- 
mestic record communications traffic, 
and this was the underlying reason for 
the enactment of section 222 in 1943. 


In my view, the ramifications of acced- 
ing to the Judiciary Committee’s request 
go far beyond accepting myth over real- 
ity. We would be setting a precedent for 
according that committee super status, 
and giving it authority to oversee most 
of the work of the other standing com- 
mittees of the Senate. In the event the 
Judiciary Committee will then be the 
architect of communications policy, our 
tax policy, our transportation policy, and 
so forth. A result, I believe we all agree, 
is neither envisioned by the Senate rules, 
nor by conventional wisdom which holds 
that the committee with the expertise 
and experience regarding a particular 
subject is the appropriate forum in 
which to consider it.@ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. THURMOND. Madam President, 
if the other side is willing to yield back 
their time, I am willing to yield back my 
time. 
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Mr. PACK WOOD. Madam President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question is 
on agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. THURMOND) 
to refer S. 271 to the Committee on the 
Judiciary for not to exceed 7 calendar 
days. The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

(Mr, CHAFEE assumed the chair.) 

Mr. HEFLIN (when his name was 
called). Present. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, on this 
vote I have a pair with the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS). 
If he were present and voting, he would 
vote “yea.” If I were at liberty to vote, I 
would vote “nay.” Therefore, I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, on this 
vote I have a live pair with the Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. East). If he 
were present and voting, he would vote 
“yea.” I voted “nay.” Therefore, I with- 
draw my vote. 

I announce that the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Comen), the Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. East), The Sena- 
tor from Maryland (Mr. Marurias), the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. PRESS- 
LER), the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
Tower), and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. WALLop) are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. CRANSTON, I announce that the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. BRAD- 
LEY), the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Dopp), the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. Houiincs), and the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY) 
are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
any other Senator in the Chamber who 
wishes to vote? 


The result was announced—yeas 28, 
nays 59, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 136 Leg.] 


Nickles 
Percy 
Proxmire 


NAYS—59 


Glenn 
Goldwater 
Gorton 
Hart 
Hatfield 
Hawkins 
Hayakawa 

. Heinz 
Huddleston 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Jepsen 
Johnston 
Kassebaum 
Kasten 
Levin 
Long 
Lugar 
Matsunaga 


Mattingly 
McClure 
Mitchell 


Durenberger 
Eagleton 
Exon 

Ford 

Gam 


Warner 
Weicker 
Williams 


ANSWERED “PRESENT"—1 
Heflin 
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PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—2 
Baker, against. 
Stevens, against. 


NOT VOTING—10 
Hollings Tower 
Kennedy Wallop 
Mathias 
Pressler 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
motion, the yeas are 28, the nays are 59, 
one Senator voting present. The motion 
to refer is not agreed to. 

Under the previous order, the bill, S. 
271, is returned to the calendar. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
motion was rejected. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, on this 
motion I voted “present.” I would like to 
explain the reason why I voted “present.” 

Iam a member of the Commerce Com- 
mittee and I am also a member of the 
Judiciary Committee. I am in a unique 
position of being the only member of both 
committees. 

In the interest of internal harmony in 
the Commerce Committee and in the in- 
terest of internal harmony in the Judi- 
ciary Committee, I voted “present.” 
Either way it would have gone I would 
have had a bite on the apple of antitrust. 

(Laughter. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, there 
will be no more votes tonight. 


INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL ACT 
AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate 
Calendar Order No. 91, S. 1105. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 1105) to amend the Interna- 
tional Travel Act of 1961 to authorize ap- 
propriations for fiscal year 1982, and for 
other purposes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Alaska? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
with amendments as follows: 

On page 2, line 16, strike “the offices” and 
insert “any office”; 

On page 2, line 19, strike “offices” and in- 
sert “office”: 


So as to make the bill read: 
S. 1105 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first sentence of section 6 of the Interna- 
tional Travel Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2126) is 
amended by striking out “and” immediately 
before “(8)”, and by inserting immediately 
before the period at the end thereof the 
following:; and (9) $8,600,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1982”. 
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Sec. 2. The first sentence of section 4 of 
the International Travel Act of 1961 (22 
U.S.C, 2124) is amended by striking who 
shall report directly to the Secretary.” and 
substituting “who shall report directly to 
and be under the general supervision of the 
Secretary or, to the extent such authority 
is delegated, the Deputy Secretary, but shall 
not report to, or be subject to general super- 
vision by, any other officer of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce.“. 

Sec. 3. The International Travel Act of 
1961 is further amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 10. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, the Secretary may not re- 
duce the number of employees of the United 
States Travel Service in any office of such 
Service in foreign countries to a number 
that is less than the number of authorized 
employees assigned to such office in fiscal 
year 1979. 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the Secretary may not reduce the 
amount of funds obligated in any fiscal year 
to pay for the activities of the offices of the 
United States Travel Service in foreign coun- 
tries to an amount that is less than the 
amount of funds that were obligated to pay 
for the activities of such offices in fiscal year 
1980.”. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR THE INTERNATIONAL 
INVESTMENT SURVEY ACT 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate Cal- 
endar Order No. 94, S. 1104. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 1104) to amend the International 
Investment Survey Act of 1976 to provide an 
authorization for further appropriations, to 
avoid unnecessary duplication of certain 
surveys, and for other purposes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Alaska? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation, 
with an amendment as follows: 


On page 2, line 5, strike “the”. 


So as to make the bill read: 
S. 1104 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
4(b) of the International Investment Sur- 
vey Act of 1976 (22 U.S.C. 31038(b)) is 
amended by striking all of such section be- 
fore the words “among other things and to 
the extent he determines necessary and fea- 
sible—" and substituting the following: 

“(b) With respect to foreign direct in- 
vestment in the United States, the President 
shall conduct a benchmark survey covering 
calendar year 1980, a benchmark survey cov- 
ering calendar year 1987, and benchmark sur- 
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veys covering every fifth calendar year there- 
after. With respect to United States direct 
investment abroad, the President shall con- 
duct a benchmark survey covering calendar 
year 1982, a benchmark survey covering cal- 
endar year 1989, and benchmark surveys 
covering every fifth year thereafter. In con- 
ducting surveys pursuant to this subsection, 
the President shall,”. 

Sec. 2. Section 4(c) (2) of the International 
Investment Survey Act of 1976 (22 US.C. 
3103 (0) (2)) is amended to read as follows: 

"(2) In addition to the benchmark sur- 
veys conducted pursuant to paragraph (1), 
the President shall annually compile cur- 
rently available data on United States port- 
folio investment abroad including items 
such as data on the magnitude and aggregate 
value of portfolio investment, form of in- 
vestment, types of investors, nationality of 
investors and recorded residence of private 
holders, diversification of holdings by eco- 
nomic sector, and holders of record. The 
President shall submit an analysis of such 
data to the Congress not later than the first 
day of July of each year.“. A 

Sec. 3. Section 4 of the International In- 
vestment Survey Act of 1976 (22 U.S.C. 3103) 
is amended by redesignating subsections 
(e) and (f), and all references thereto, as 
subsection (f) and (g), respectively, and 
by inserting the following new subsection 
after subsection (d): 

"(e) The Secretary of Commerce shall 
prepare a report on the estimated cost of 
monitoring and compiling data on legisla- 
tion enacted by the major trading partners 
of the United States, and such other for- 
eign nations as the Secretary deems appro- 
priate, which regulates or restricts foreign 
inward investment in such foreign nations.”. 

Sec. 4. Section 8 of the International In- 
vestment Survey Act of 1976 (22 U.S.C. 3107) 
is amended by striking “AND REVIEWS” in 
the section heading, by striking (a)“ im- 
mediately after "Sec. 8.", and by striking 
subsection (b). 

Sec. 5. Section 9 of the International In- 
vestment Survey Act of 1976 (22 U.S.C. 3108) 
is amended by striking and“ immediately 
after 1980.“ and by inserting immediately 
before the period at the end thereof the 
following: . $4,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1982, and such sums 
as may be necessary for any subsequent fiscal 
years”. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR NATURAL GAS PIPE- 
LINE SAFETY ACT AND HAZARD- 
OUS LIQUID PIPELINE SAFETY ACT 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate, 
Calendar Order No. 99, S. 1099. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 


The legislative clerk read as follows: 
A bill (S. 1099) to amend the Natural Gas 
Pipeline Safety Act of 1968, as amended, and 
the Hazardous Liquid Pipeline Safety Act of 
1979 to authorize appropriations for fiscal 
years 1982 and 1983. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Alaska? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which had 
been reported from the Committee on 

mmerce, Science, and Transportation 

th an amendment to strike out all after 
the enacting “lause, and insert the fol- 
lowing: -e 

That section 4(b) of the Natursi Gas Pipe- 
line Safety Act of 1968 (49 U.S.C. 1673(b)) 
and section 204(b) of the Hazardous Liquid 
Pipeline Safety Act of 1979 (49 U.S.C. 2003 
(b)) are each amended by striking once 
every 6 months.” and substituting “twice 
each calendar year.“. 

Sec. 2. Section 8(a) of the Natural Gas 
Pipeline Safety Act of 1968 (49 U.S.C. 1675 
(a)) is amended by striking “sixtieth day“ 
and substituting “90th day”. 

Sec. 3. Section 206(a) of the Hazardous 
Liquid Pipeline Safety Act of 1979 (49 U.S.C. 
2005 (a)) is amended by striking “60th day“ 
and substituting “90th day“. 

Sec. 4. Section 5(a) of the Natural Gas 
Pipeline Safety Act of 1968 (49 U.S.C. 1674 
(a)) is amended by striking “other than sub- 
section (a)(3) thereof)” and substituting 
“(other than subsection (a) (2) thereof)". 

Sec. 5. Section 17(a) of the Natural Gas 
Pipeline Safety Act of 1968 (49 U.S.C. 1684 
(a)) is amended by— 

i?) striking “and” at the end of paragraph 
(1); 
(2) striking the period at the end of para- 
graph (2) and substituting a semicolon; and 

(3) adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraphs: 

(3) $3,446,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1982; and 

(4) $3,446,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1983.“ 

Sec. 6. Section 17(b) of the Natural Gas 
Pipeline Safety Act of 1968 (49 U.S.C. 1684 
(b)) is amended by— 

(1) striking “and” at the end of paragraph 
(1); 

(2) striking the period at the end of para- 
graph (2) and substituting a semicolon; and 

(3) adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraphs: 

“(3) $3,618,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1982; and 

(4) $3,618,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1983.". 

Sec. 7. Section 214(a) of the Hazardous 

Liquid Pipeline Safety Act of 1979 (49 U.S.C. 
2013(a)) is amended by— 
(1) striking “and” at the end of paragraph 
(1); 
(2) by striking the period at the end of 
paragraph (2) and substituting a semicolon; 
and 

(3) adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraphs: 

(3) $1,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1982; and 

(4) $1,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1983."’. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 

A bill to emend the Natural Gas Pipeline 
Safety Act of 1968 and the Hazardous Liquid 
Pipeline Safety Act of 1979 to authorize ap- 
propriations for fiscal years 1982 and 1983, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
passed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 


* 
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The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
ORDER VITIATING ACTION ON CALENDAR ORDER 
NO. 99, 8. 1099 


(Later the following occurred: ) 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the action taken 
by the Senate on Calendar Order No. 99, 
S. 1099, a bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Pipeline Safety Act of 1968, as amended, 
and the Hazardous Liquid Pipeline 
Safety Act of 1979 to authorize appro- 
priations for fiscal years 1982 and 1983, 
be vitiated. 

I state that the reason is that the 
House of Representatives has just sent 
this body a similar bill, and it is our in- 
tention to attempt to see if we can 
amend the action of the Senate so that 
we return to the other body the House- 
passed bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ANNUAL FEDERAL PAYMENT TO 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


At the request of Mr. Stevens, the bill 
(S. 1040) to amend the District of Co- 
lumbia Self-Government and Govern- 
mental Reorganization Act to increase 
the amount authorized to be appropri- 
ated as the annual Federal payment to 
the District of Columbia was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
602 of the District of Columbia Self-Govern- 
ment and Governmental Reorganization Act 
(D.C. Code, sec. 2501d) is amended by strik- 
ing out “for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1978, and for each fiscal year there- 
after the sum of $300,000,000" in the first 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof “for 
each of the fiscal years ending September 30, 
1978, September 30, 1979, September 30, 1980, 
and Sepetmber 30, 1981, the sum of $300,- 
000,000; and for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1982, and for each fiscal year end- 
ing after September 30, 1982, the sum of 
$336,600,000". 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
passed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR THE NATIONAL HIS- 
TORICAL PUBLICATIONS AND 
RECORDS COMMISSION 


At the request of Mr. Stevens, the bill 
(S. 1050) to extend the authorization of 
appropriations for the National Histori- 
cal Publications and Records Commis- 
sion for the fiscal years 1982 and 1983, 
was considered, 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of Senators Pryor, PELL, and Sas- 
SER, cosponsors of S. 1050, I am pleased 
to see the Senate move this simple re- 
authorization to final passage. 
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This bill was favorably reported by 
the Senate Governmental Affairs Com- 
mittee by a 10 to 0 bipartisan vote on 
May 15. It will permit this Commission 
to continue its important support of his- 
torical publications and records preser- 
vation across our Nation. And it will in- 
sure the continued private support of 
those same efforts through matching 
funds. Private support for publications 
and records preservation at present rep- 
resents 60 percent of the total funding 
devoted to this effort. Without the Fed- 
eral participation, this private partici- 
pation is certain to cease. 

Those individuals and organizations 
who are researching and writing about 
our Nation’s most important historical 
figures have recently written to me de- 
scribing the way the national historical 
publications and records program works 
and the way it leverages private dollars. 
I ask unanimous consent that the letter 
to me from the Coalition To Save Our 
Documentary Heritage be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COALITION To Save OUR 
DOCUMENTARY HERITAGE, 
May 21, 1981. 
Hon. CHARLES McC, MATHIAS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MatTutas: On behalf of the 
Coalition to Save our Documentary Heritage, 
I would like to express our appreciation for 
your sponsorship of S. 1050. The Coalition 
strongly supports this legislation, which 


would reauthorize the grants program of the 
National Historical Publications and Records 
Commission for two years at an annual level 


of $3 million. S. 1050 is now on the Senate 
Calendar and we urge its expeditious con- 
sideration. 

Attached to this letter is a list of the 47 
member organizations of the Coalition. These 
organizations represent historians, archivists, 
librarians, state and local government offi- 
cials, genealogists, university presses, and 
college and university professors and officials. 
Three of the members have representatives 
on the NHPRC. 

The public/private funding partnership 
that has been so successful over the past 
seventeen years has contributed enormously 
to our documentary heritage. For your bene- 
fit we would like to describe the continuing 
successes of the two grants programs. 


PUBLICATIONS 


There are forty-three ongoing publications 
projects currently funded in part by the 
NHPRC. Nearly half of these projects will 
cease to exist if this bill does not pass, and 
a considerable portion of the public and pri- 
vate funds that have been spent on them 
will be wasted. 

While the projects that are publishing the 
pavers of the Founding Fathers (i.e., Jeffer- 
son, Adams, Franklin, Madison, and Wash- 
ington) may find sufficient funding in the 
private sector, projects relating to such a 
diversity of figures as Daniel Chester French, 
the sculptor of Abraham Lin~oln in the Lin- 
coln Memorial, labor leader Samuel Gompers, 
social worker Jane Addams, Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court Jorn Marshall, Civil War 
General and President Ulysses S. Grant, and 
even the Documentary History of the First 
Federal Congress, will probably terminate 
without his reauthorization. 

Only a handful of publications projects ex- 
isted in 1964, and they were operating on very 
small private grants, together with institu- 
tional support. The introduction of Federal 
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funding to the NHPRC in 1964 made it possi- 
ble to expand the number of publications 
projects. .t also provided the nucleus of 
runding necessary to convince the private 
institutions and other sources of financial 
support to contribute to this endeavor. 

But the private sources cannot and will not 
support these projects alone. Rathe; - 
ceiving increased private č proj- 
e ve less, and in many cases this 

P disappear completely. 

ror example, the Documentary History of 
the First Federa] Congress currently receives 
payment for indirect costs (office space, 
furniture and equipment, together with the 
University’s administrative support system) 
and the salary of its Editor in Chief from the 
George Washington University. 

If no federal funds are being contributed, 
no research project will exist in the Univer- 
sity’s estimation, and the project office will 
be forced to close down. The three volumes, 
including two volumes of histories of First 
Congress legislation, on which the staff has 
worked for the past four years, will not go to 
press. 

One thing is clear: the termination of the 
federal contribution will also mean the end 
of nearly all of the private participation. 

Inquiries to some of the major foundations 
have already been made, and each response 
has been the same. These private foundations 
have been overwhelmed with applications in 
recent months, and they do not have the 
resources to supply the long term, stable 
financing that documentary editions require. 

The amount granted for the publications 
program of the NHPRC has remained con- 
stant at $2 million since 1975, and yet the 
program has been able to expand and to en- 
courage new projects which document the 
lives of notable women, Blacks, Hispanics, 
and Native Americans, as well as to continue 
its role as a sponsor of the projects relating 
to the founding of the nation. 


RECORDS 


The Records grants program of the NHPRC 
that was authorized in 1974, but not fully 
funded until FY 1980, has played a critical 
role in beginning to deal with some of the 
overwhelming problems relating to records 
preservation and management that are fac- 
ing states, localities and institutions. 

The records program has funded projects 
of national importance such as manuals on 
archival techniques, research and develop- 
ment projects in photography preservation, 
appraisal studies for a variety of historical 
records, and needs assessment and planning 
on such key problems as labor records, police 
records, and records documenting science and 
technology in the United States. 

For example, a grant was given to the 
municipality of Anchorage, Alaska, to pre- 
serve and duplicate the Anchorage Histori- 
cal and Fine Arts Museum's nitrate and glass 
plate negative collections which extensively 
document various aspects of early 20th cen- 
tury life in Alaska, including gold mining 
in the region of Dan and Chititu Creek, mili- 
tary life at Fort Michael, and domestic life 
along the Valdez-Fairbanks Trail and in 
Nome. This holding, including these rare 
historical images, is the only public photog- 
raphy collection in the Anchorage area. 


Another example of this broad-based pro- 
gram is a grant given to the City of Balti- 
more to arrange the mayoral and council 
records from 1797 to 1971 in the Archives 
and Records Management Office. City officials 
realized a need to develop a system for prop- 
erly controlling their valuable but virtually 
unknown and inaccessible municipal records. 
Before it received an NHPRC grant to begin 
to organize the collection and to properly 
treat the important historical documents, 
the City committed itself to sustaining the 
effort. The NPHRC grant brought in a quali- 
fied professional to begin the program which, 
after the completion of this demonstration 
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effort, will make this important city archives 
usable by students of Baltimore History. 

Records grants are short-term (one or two 
years) and have been designed to strengthen 
individual or cooperative archival programs 
across the country in their efforts to save 
America's past. Emphasis has been placed 
on modern archival techniques and on in- 
creasing the non-federal support whenever 
possible. After the NHPRC grant assists in 
providing the expertise and organization, the 
program becomes self sufficient. 

It is essential that the federal presence 
in the form of records grants be continued 
because it is spending a relatively small 
amount of money to provide the expertise 
that enables the states, localities, and in- 
stitutions to save much larger sums that 
would have been spent on storing all of the 
records. 

The NHPRC also provides national leader- 
ship in the archival and records manage- 
ment fields, and has worked to establish re- 
gional document conservation centers, each 
of which serves several states and assists 
with document preservation problems in the 
region. 

We urge the Senate's speed e of 
S. 1050 for the following aaa 

Highly specialized programs: The National 
Historical Publications and Records Com- 
mission is not run by bureaucrats, but by a 
Commisison of experts working with a staff 
of experts. The emphasis is on sound effi- 
cient techniques in historical editing and 
archival and records management. The very 
modest funding has merely provided a bit of 
incentive to foster use of cost-efficient tech- 
niques throughout the country. 

Cost savings: Records projects stress the 
drawing up of carefully considered records 
schedules so that bulky low value records 
occupying expensive office and storage space 
can be destroyed, while those that clearly 
have continuing value to society are iden- 
tified, put in order, and made more easily 
accessible. This improved access also saves 
time and money, and the savings increase 
with each use. Publications projects, such as 
The Documentary History of the Supreme 
Court (1789-1800), which bring together 
widely scattered or hard to access material 
Save time and money for government agency 
personnel, congressional staff, lawyers and 
other researchers tracking legislative his- 
tory or pursuing other research. 

Efficient management: Historical preserva- 
tion and publication projects have been slow 
and labor intensive. By demonstrating the 
use of automated word processing and in- 
formation retrieval techniques, through the 
guidance provided by manuals and other 
publications, through trained personnel, and 
through bringing archivists and librarians 
from throughout the country together, the 
NHPRC has induced cooperation and avoided 
much duplication of effort. 

Leveraging of private dollars: The NHPRC 
grant programs have stimulated, not sup- 
planted, non-federal funding. 

The records grants, averaging $20,000, 
have demonstrated to many state and local 
governments and to nonprofit organizations 
their continuing need for a professional 
archives and records program maintained 
with their own resources. Over 60 percent of 
the funding for records grant projects comes 
from non-federal sources. The Commission 
has paid no indirect costs to any grantee. 

The sponsoring organization’s share of 
publications projects would decline abruptly 
if federal funding were withdrawn. It is esti- 
mated that half of the 43 projects currently 
funded would come to a halt immediately; 
the others would be greatly slowed and ham- 
pered by extremely precarious funding. 

The Historical Publications program has, 
to date, sponsored the publication of 319 
volumes, 5,450 reels of microfilm, and 1,005 
microfiches. All of these have made an im- 
portant contribution to our knowledge of 
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and access to the documents of our national 
heritage. 

The Historical Records program has made 
over 350 grants in 49 of the 50 states, which 
have contributed to the preservation of his- 
torical records across our nation. 

In 1972, when Senator Roth cosponsored 
the NHPRC reauthorization bill, he quoted 
former President Eisenhower and said: 

“The free world must have histories writ- 
ten by men and women in search of the 
truth—not by those seeking to rewrite the 
records of the past to their own advantage. 
This underlines the essential need of a broad 
and incorruptible supply of our Nation's 
documentary resources.” 

The NHPRC's grant program has fostered 
a private/public partnership. Private foun- 
dations and institutions contribute roughly 
60 percent of the program’s costs. The fed- 
eral support has, in the past, been 40 per- 
cent. Because we recognize the need to re- 
strain federal spending we are willing to 
work with a 25 percent reduction in federal 
support, as S. 1050 proposes. This, of course, 
will mean that an even greater level of pri- 
vate support will be needed to continue the 
programs sponsored by the NHPRC. 

The NHPRC offers dramatic proof of a 
worthwhile and effective government fund- 
ing program, which even in times of fiscal 
restraint deserves national support. The Coa- 
lition again thanks you for your efforts to 
continue this small but effective program 
which has assisted in the publication of so 
much that is a part of our American 
heritage. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLENE N. BICKFORD. 
Coordinator for the Coalition. 


COALITION TO SAVE OUR DOCUMENTARY 
HERITAGE 
(A working list that is expanding) 

The American Association for State and 
Local History. 

National Association of State Archivists 
and Records Administrators. 

American Historical Association. 

National Coordinating Committee for the 
Promotion of History. 

American Catholic Diocesan Archivists. 

Association for Documentary Editing. 

Northeast Document Conservation Center. 

Pacific Northwest Archivists Inc. 

Association of American University Presses. 

Organization of American Historians. 

Society of Georgia Archivists. 

Kentucky Council on Archives. 

Tennessee Archivists. 

Society of Southwest Archivists. 

Long Island Archives Conference. 

New England Archivists. 

Society of Ohio Archivists. 

Society for History in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

American Library Association. 

Society of Indiana Archivists. 

New England Museums Association. 

Massachusetts Committee for the Preser- 
vation of Architectural Records. 

Conference of Intermountain Archivists. 

Society for the Preservation of New Eng- 
land Antiquities. 

Southern Historical Association. 

Western Council of State Libraries. 

The National Trust for Historic Preserva- 
tion. 

Michigan Archival Association. 

Columbia Seminar on Early American His- 
tory and Culture. 

American Society for Legal History. 

Regional Conference of Historical Agencies 
(Central and Northern New York). 

Mid-Atlantic Regional Archives Confer- 
ence. 

New England Library Board. 

Midwest Archives Conference. 

Association of Research Libraries. 

Conservation Administration News. 
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Public Works Historical Society. 

Society for Historians of the Early Ameri- 
can Republic. 

Kansas City Area Archivists. 

Association for the Study of Afro-Ameri- 
can Life and History, Inc. 

Dobbs Brothers, Restoration and Conser- 
vation Co., Inc. 

Association of Records Managers and Ad- 
ministrators, Inc. 

Coordinating Committee on Women in the 
Historical Profession. 

Society for Scholarly Publishing. 

National Association for Interdisciplinary 
Ethnic Studies. 

Tennessee Cultural Crisis Committee. 

Society of California Archivists. 


The bill (S. 1050) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 1050 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
2504(b) of title 44, United States Code, is 
amended by striking out “for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1981, an amount 
not to exceed $4,000,000" and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “for ecah of the 
fiscal years ending September 30 of 1982 and 
1983, an amount not to exceed $3,000,000”. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. Fresident, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
passed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR INTERNATIONAL AF- 
FAIRS FUNCTIONS OF THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


At the request of Mr. STEVENS, the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 
1116) to authorize appropriations for 
the international affairs functions of the 
Department of the Treasury for fiscal 
year 1982, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs with amendments, as fol- 
lows: 

On page 2, strike line 3, through and in- 
cluding line 4, and insert the following: 

“(2) by inserting ‘and $22,896,000 for fis- 
cal year 1982’ after 1980”; 

On page 2, after line 9, insert the follow- 


ing: 

Sec. 2. On or before October 1, 1981, the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall transmit a 
report to both Houses of the Congress regard- 
ing the status of negotiations within the Or- 
ganization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development on improving the International 
Arrangement on Guidelines for Officially 
Supported Export Credits and on the status 
of any other multilateral or bilateral negoti- 
ations or discussions for the purpose of im- 
proving any other arrangements, standstills, 
minutes, and practices involving official ex- 
port financing in which the United States 
participates. Such report shall include— 

(1) an assessment of the progress, if any, 
that has been made in these negotiations, 
and of the prospects for a successful conclu- 
sion to these negotiations within a reason- 
able time; and 

(2) a recommendation by the Secretary of 
the Treasury as to whether the Congress, in 
order to improve the prospects for a suc- 
cessful conclusion to these negotiations, 
should enact legislation for the purpose of 
enhancing the ability of the Export-Import 
Bank of the United States to offer or support 
export credit fully competitive with the sub- 
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sidized official export credit offered or sup- 
ported by other governments. 


So as to make the bill read: 
S. 1116 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 5(a) of the Act of November 8, 1978 
(92 Stat. 3092), is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” after “1979” and 
inserting in lieu thereof a comma; and 

(2) by inserting “and $22,896,000 for fiscal 
year 1982” after “1980,”. 

(b) Subsection (b) of such section is 
amended by inserting “and for fiscal year 
1982 not to exceed $1,000,000," after 
“$800,000”. 

Sec. 2. On or before October 1, 1981, the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall transmit a 
report to both Houses of the Congress re- 
garding the status of negotiations within the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development on improving the International 
Arrrangement on Guidelines for Officially 
Supported Export Credits and on the status 
of any other multilateral or bilateral negotia- 
tions or discussions for the purpose of im- 
proving any other arrangements, standstills. 
minutes, and practices involving official ex- 
port financing in which the United States 
participates. Such report shall include— 

(1) an assessment of the progress, if any, 
that has been made in these negotiations, 
and of the prospects for a successful con- 
clusion to these negotiations within a rea- 
sonable time; and 

(2) a recommendation by the Secretary of 
the Treasury as to whether the Congress, in 
order to improve the prospects for a suc- 
cessful conclusion to these negotiations, 
should enact legislation for the purpose of 
enhancing the ability of the Export-Import 
Bank of the United States to offer or sup- 
port export credit fully competitive with the 
subsidized official export credit offered or 
supported by other governments. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
passed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 


The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR NONPERFORMING 
ARTS FUNCTIONS OF THE JOHN 
F. KENNEDY CENTER FOR THE 
PERFORMING ARTS 


At the request of Mr. Stevens, the bill 
(S. 1209) authorizing appropriations to 
the Secretary of the Interior for services 
necessary to the nonperforming arts 
functions of the John F. Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts, and for other 
purposes, was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 1209 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That subsec- 
tion (e) of section 6 of the John F. Kennedy 
Center Act (Public Law 85-874, as amended; 
20 U.S.C. 761) is amended as follows: In the 
last sentence strike out the period and add 
in lieu thereof “, and not to exceed $4,544,000 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1982.“ 
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Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
passed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY IMPROVEMENT ACT OF 
1970 


At the request of Mr. STEVENS, the bill 
(S. 1210) amending the Environmental 
Quality Act of 1970, was considered. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, the 
Council on Environmental Quality was 
established in 1969 by the National En- 
vironmental Policy Act. The Council, es- 
tablished within the Executive Office of 
the President, was to be comprised of 
members who would “be conscious of and 
responsive to the scientific, economic, so- 
cial esthetic, and cultural needs and in- 
terests of the Nation;” and who would 
“formulate and recommend national pol- 
icies to promote the improvement of the 
quality of the environment.” 

The Council’s performance has been 
good in the decade following its creation. 

The Council has, in the past, taken a 
leading role in the development of na- 
tional environmental policy. Ocean oil 
pollution, water resources, and solar en- 
ergy are but a few areas where the Coun- 
cil has participated in the administra- 
tion's policy development. 

The Council has provided leadership 
and a forum for national discussion in 
such important areas as toxic substances, 
agricultural lands, global resources, the 
export of hazardous substances, and do- 
mestic housing, and water-sewer prob- 
lems. The Council has provided an inde- 
pendent policy point of view with respect 
to the Nation’s environment which could 
not be articulated by any of the agencies 
of our Federal system which have control 
over particular programs or properties, 
the operation of which affect our nation- 
al environment. The Council has assisted 
other Federal departments in evaluating 
the environmental effectiveness of their 
existing programs, has reviewed Federal 
agency predicting of environmental 
changes, and had promoted the advanced 
knowledge of the effects of technology 
on the environment. 

Most importantly, the Council has pre- 
pared the President’s environmental 
quality report, required by the National 
Environmental Policy Act to be provided 
annually to Congress. In the past, the 
Council’s staff has compiled up-to-date 
technical information and its own pro- 
fessional advice on environmental issues 
for the Congress. In fiscal year 1980, the 
project consumed approximately $0.5 
million in staff time, materials and pro- 
duction costs. 


The Council’s total fiscal year 1980 
budget was $3,108,000. The President's 
budget proposal for the Council on En- 
vironmental Quality was $1,044,000. I do 
not feel that the Council can carry out 
the rather wide range of responsibility 
with which it is charged with only $1 
million. I am doubtful that the Council 
can effectively prepare the environmen- 
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tal quality report on that short budget, 
let alone continue to make the signifi- 
cant contribution to the development of 
environmental policy in this Nation that 
the Council has made in the past. It was 
with this in mind that the Environment 
Committee reported out the bill reau- 
thorizing $1,544,000 for the Council on 
Environmental Quality. 

I am aware, as is the majority of the 
Senate, of the importance of maintain- 
ing the budget parameters which the ad- 
ministration has proposed. The Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public 
Works has, therefore, reported out sev- 
eral bills which, taken together, realize 
the administration’s proposals. Note 
that S. 1211, authorizing appropriations 
to the Environmental Protection Agency 
for operation under the Toxic Sub- 
stances Control Act proposes reduced 
appropriation level so as to compensate 
for the increase proposed by this bill. 

Mr. President, at this time when fiscal 
austerity is much with us, we must, nev- 
ertheless, continue to practice environ- 
mental policy thinking. The Congress 
earlier instructed the Council on Envi- 
ronmental Quality to “formulate and 
recommend national policies to promote 
the improvement of the quality of the 
environment.” In order to accomplish 
that same end, I encourage the Senate’s 
support of S. 1210. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

S. 1210 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
205 of the Environmental Quality Improve- 
ment Act of 1970 (40 U.S.C. 4374) is amended 
by striking out subsections (a) and (b) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(a) $1,544,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1982.”. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
passed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF TOXIC SUBSTANCES 
CONTROL ACT 


At the request of Mr. Stevens, the bill 
(S. 1211) to extend the Toxic Substances 
Control Act for 1 year, was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

S. 1211 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
29 of the Toxic Substances Control Act (15 
U.S.C. 2628) is amended by inserting before 
the period at the end of the first sentence 
thereof the following: “, $59,646,000 for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1982". 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
passed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
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AMENDMENT OF MARINE PROTEC- 
TION, RESEARCH, AND SANCTU- 
ARIES ACT 


At the request of Mr. STEvENs, the Sen- 
ate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 
1213) to amend title I of the Marine 
Protection, Research, and Sanctuaries 
Act, as amended. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, on 
March 26, 1981, the Acting Adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency requested an additional $2 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1982 to carry out the 
functions under section 111 of the Ma- 
rine Protection, Research, and Sanctu- 
aries Act. In documents submitted to the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works to support this request, the Agency 
indicated the increased authorization was 
necessary to continue the programs au- 
thorized by title I, to meet the Agency’s 
obligation under a stipulation agreement 
and to establish and implement plans to 
phase out the dumping of sewage sludge 
and industrial waste in ocean waters 
prior to January 1, 1982, as required by 
Public Law 96-572. 


Title I of the Marine Protection, Re- 
search, and Sanctuaries Act, regulates 
the transportation and disposal of ma- 
terials in the ocean. As part of the title 
I program, the Environmental Protection 
Agency reviews ocean dumping permit 
applications and, where appropriate, is- 
sues special, general research, or emer- 
gency permits. The Agency also reviews 
permit applications for the disposal of 
dredged material, and evaluates and acts 
on waiver requests by the Army Corps of 
Engineers. The program evaluates poten- 
tial and current dumping sites and des- 
ignates dump-sites for specific dis- 
charges. 


The vast majority of the sites desig- 
nated are for the disposal of dredged ma- 
terial, although sites for other materials 
are assessed and designated where appro- 
priate. Finally, in implementing title I, 
the Agency participates in the Interna- 
tional Ocean Dumping Convention. This 
bill increases the existing fiscal year 1982 
authorization to support the programs 
under this title. 


The primary focus of the program sup- 
ported by this increased authorization is 
the evaluation and designation of ocean 
dumping sites for the disposal of dredged 
material. The Corps has indicated a con- 
tinuous and growing need for such sites, 
and the Environmental Protection 
Agency has the responsibility not only 
to designate new sites as required, but to 
evaluate on a regular basis the impacts of 
all sites currently in use. This requires 
field studies and analyses of areas of the 
ocean which are not currently used for 
ocean dumping but which are potential 
ocean dumping sites, as well as of areas 
which are currently used, or have been 
used in the past, as either interim or final 
sites for dredged material. 

S. 1213, which the committee ordered 
reported by a unanimous voice vote on 
May 11, provides increased authorization 
for title I of the Marine Protection, Re- 
search and Sanctuaries Act, as requested 
by the administration, in the amount of 
$2,000,000. This makes the total author- 
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ization for fiscal year 1982 $4,218,000. The 
committee did not extend the authority 
for title I beyond fiscal year 1982. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 111 of the Marine Protection, Research, 
and Sanctuaries Act, as amended (33 U.S.C. 
1420), is amended by striking “and fiscal 
year 1982,” and inserting in lieu thereof “and 
not to exceed $4,213,000 for fiscal year 1982. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 


passed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


-Á— 


DISAPPROVING THE PROPOSED DE- 
FERRAL OF CERTAIN BUDGET AU- 
THORITY 


At the request of Mr. Stevens, the 
Senate proceeded to consider the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 120) disapproving the pro- 
posed deferral of budget authority for 
Veterans’ Administration medical care. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to offer this resolution and I hope 
the Senate will pass it today. This resolu- 
tion would disapprove the proposed de- 
ferral of $31 million of medical care 
staffing funds for the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. We believe that maintaining an 
adequate level of staffing at VA hospitals 
and clinics is one of those basic protec- 
tions for the disadvantaged that should 
not be cut back to achieve fiscal restraint. 
No one has argued that these facilities 
are overstaffed, or even that they are 
adequate to meet the current demand for 
services. The administration’s proposal 
shows a reduction in hospital days of 
service and a reduction in outpatient 
clinic visits. Yet the need for service is 
growing, not declining. 

The administration argues that it is 
not cutting back on doctors and nurses, 
only on support staff. In medical facili- 
ties, support staff are not some kind of 
excess paper pusher. They are the tech- 
nicians, the nurses’ aides, the case- 
workers who enable the physicians to 
perform their job efficiently. If you cut 
back on support staff, each physician will 
be able to treat fewer patients. If you cut 
back on laboratory technicians, phy- 
sicians will not be able to get X-rays or 
diagnostic tests performed in a timely 
fashion. The result will be, simply, less 
medical care for the veteran. 

Mr. President, in addition to the sub- 
stantive problem of cutting back services, 
we have a procedural problem with this 
deferral. Congress has frequently had 
problems with the Office of Management 
and Budget withholding funds for con- 
gressionally mandated staffing. This is an 
institutional problem, not a partisan one: 
OMB acts the same whether the Presi- 
dent is a Democrat or a Republican. I 
strongly support the President's position 
that he wants to streamline the bureauc- 
racy and reduce the size of Government. 
This deferral resolution does not speak to 
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the constitutional question of whether 
the President's authority to manage the 
executive branch includes the power to 
determine staffing levels. Rather, we are 
dealing with a limited situation in which 
Congress has examined a certain need, 
the need for veterans’ medical care, and 
determined that a minimum level of 
staffing is required to serve that need. 

In the last session of Congress, we 
passed a law (Public Law 96-151) which 
mandated that OMB provide the Vet- 
erans’ Administration with the full per- 
sonnel ceiling for which Congress has 
appropriated funds. 

Despite this legislation, OMB has re- 
fused to grant the VA an exemption from 
the President’s hiring freeze. Instead, 
they have submitted this proposed defer- 
ral of funds for the two affected appro- 
priation accounts. 


Mr. President, the Budget and Im- 
poundment Control Act of 1974 was writ- 
ten to resolve procedural disputes of this 
sort. That act gives the Comptroller 
General the responsibility to rule on the 
appropriateness of proposed actions to 
withhold funds. We have submitted this 
situation to the Comptroller General, 
and he has ruled that the deferral is an 
illegal action circumventing the law that 
mandates the hiring of staff for which 
funds are appropriated. 


Let me quote the final paragraphs from 
the Comptroller General's letter of Feb- 
ruary 10, 1981: 

In light of the provisions of section 1001 it 
is our view that the Impoundment Control 
Act may not be used to deny to VA the funds 
and related positions mandated to be avall- 
able by paragraph 5010(A) (4). In this con- 
nection, and in the context of paragraph 5010 
(A) (4), we see no distinction between a con- 
gressional mandate to spend and a mandate 
to allot positions and make funds available 
to fill them. 

We conclude that 38 U.S.C. 5010(A) (4) pre- 
cludes the administration from using the 
President's hiring freeze, as implemented by 
OMB bulletin No. 81-6, to reduce congres- 
sionally funded VA employment levels. We 
also hold that all the funds appropriated for 
the designated positions in the medical care, 
medical and prosthetic research, and medical 
administration and miscellaneous operating 
expenses accounts for fiscal year 1981 must 
continue to be available to fill those 
positions. 


The Comptroller General followed this 
finding with the following conclusion in 
his April 13, 1981 letter to the President 
of the Senate: 

In the first two cases, deferrals D61-95 and 
D81-96 would reduce the funded personnel 
levels 1,280 and 49 below the mandated levels 
established by Congress . . . Consequently, we 
believe that deferrals D81-95 and D81-—96 are 
unauthorized to the extent they result in a 
reduction in the personnel levels below those 
mandated by Congress. 

Based on the foregoing, we recommend the 
adoption of an impoundment resolution dis- 
approving deferrals D81-95 and D81-96 on 
the basis that they are unauthorized under 
the Impoundment Control Act. This action 
would require the cdministration to make 
the funds available to fund the position man- 
dated by the Congress. 


Mr. President, let me state for the rec- 
ord that by passing this resolution, we 
are not conceding the legality of the pro- 
posed deferral. That is also made clear 
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in the text of the resolution. Rather, we 
are taking the most expeditious action 
available to correct OMB’s mistake and 
allow the medical staff to be hired. 

Mr. President, passing this resolution 
will be very important to the medical 
care of our veterans. It is consistent with 
the appropriations bill which passed the 
Senate and meets the President’s guide- 
lines on the budget. I therefore hope it 
will pass. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of Senate Resolution 120, 
which I joined with my good friend and 
able colleague, the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. CuILEs), and many others in intro- 
ducing on May 5. 

This is an :mpoundment resolution, 
pursuant to section 1013(b) of the Im- 
poundment Control Act of 1974, disap- 
proving the proposed deferrals—D81-95 
and D81-96, transmitted by special mes- 
sage from the President on March 10, 
1981—of $29.4 million in the Veterans’ 
Administration medical care account and 
$1.7 million in the VA's medical and pros- 
thetic research account, respectively. Ac- 
cording to the deferral documents, the 
funds involved are for 1,280 full-time 
equivalent employees—FTEE’s—in VA 
health care facilities and 74 FrEE's in- 
VA health care research programs. 


Mr. President, the proposed deferrals 
are just one further step that Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget, 
David Stockman, has taken in persistent, 
open disregard and violation of section 
5010 (a) (4) of title 38, United States 
Code, which requires that he make avail- 
able to the Veterans’ Administration the 
authority to employ under certain VA 
health care accounts not less than the 
number of employees for which Congress 
has appropriated funds. The VA accounts 
identified in section 5010(a) (4) are the 
medical care account, the medical and 
prosthetic research account, and the 
medical administration and miscellane- 
ous operating expenses account. 


A few weeks ago, on April 27, in a state- 
ment appearing on pages S4005 through 
S4009 of the Recorp, I described Direc- 
tor Stockman’s violations of this provi- 
sion of law, including the application of 
the Reagan administration’s Govern- 
ment-wide hiring freeze, to VA health 
care employees in violation of section 
5010(a) (4). 

I also discussed and inserted in the 
Record at that point an April 13 report 
to the Congress—OGC-81-7—from the 
Acting Comptroller General concluding 
that the current OMB-imposed ceilings 
on VA medical care account and research 
account employees are 1,280 FTEE’s and 
49 PTEE's, respectively, below the levels 
mandated by section 5010 (a) (4) by vir- 
tue of the enactment of Public Law 96- 
526, the HUD-Independent Agencies Ap- 
propriations Act for fiscal year 1981, 
which made appropriations for the VA 
accounts in question. In that same re- 
port, which was submitted pursuant to 
the requirement in section 1014(b) of 
the Impoundment Control Act that the 
Comptroller General inform the Con- 
gress as to whether in his judgment each 
proposed deferral is in accordance with 
existing statutory authority, the Acting 
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Comptroller General determined that, in 
light of the fact that deferrals D81-95 
and D81-96 would have the effect of 
reducing the VA's medical care account 
and research account employment ceil- 
ings below the mandated levels, those 
deferrals are unauthorized. Accordingly, 
the Acting Comptroller General recom- 
mended the adoption of an impound- 
ment resolution disapproving deferrals 
D81-95 and D81-96 on the basis that they 
are unauthorized under the Impound- 
ment Control Act. 

As the Acting Comptroller General 
further noted, adoption of such a res- 
olution by either House of Congress, 
would, under section 1013(b) of the Im- 
poundment Control Act, “require the ad- 
ministration to make the funds avilable 
to fund the positions mandated by the 
Congress.“ 

I certainly trust that adoption of this 
resolution will finally bring to a halt 
OMB Director Stockman’s persistent 
flouting of the law and congressional 
intent and that he will not add a viola- 
tion of section 1013(b) to his list of 
statutory transgressions. 

Mr. President, I want to emphasize 
for my colleagues that this is not simply 
an exercise in vindicating certain pro- 
visions of the laws relating to veterans’ 
programs and impoundments—though 
I feel strongly that the statutory prin- 
ciples involved therein would themselves 
warrant this action. Rather, what is also 
at stake is the VA’s ability to provide 
health-care services to the Nation’s sick 
and disabled veterans at the levels that 
the Congress has intened. I would also 
note specifically that the deferral is 
severely restricting the operation of a 
vital program for Vietnam-era veter- 
ans—the VA's readjustment counseling 
program, which is operated at storefront 
vet center operations at 91 locations. As 
I noted in my April 27 statement, the 
deferral is effectively preventing the 
employment of 114 of the 176 personnel 
that were specifically funded to enhance 
and expand the readjustment counsel- 
ing program. 


Mr. President, the most important 
component of any health-care program 
or system is far and away the people 
who provide the care and operate the 
facilities involved. Congress has long 
recognized that essential fact with re- 
spect to the VA health-care system and, 
in order to provide badly needed upgrad- 
ing of VA facilities, has added over 50,- 
000 positions to the VA system over the 
past decade. 


Moreover, it was in reaction to the 
previous OMB Director’s actions thwart- 
ing the intent of the Congress, by pro- 
viding the VA with lower health-care 
personnel ceilings than the Congress had 
intended in fiscal year 1979 appropria- 
tions legislation and diverting the funds 
involved to absorption of VA health-care 
personnel costs resulting from the Octo- 
ber 1978 civilian pay raise, that the Con- 
gress enacted section 5010(a) (4) of title 
38, in section 301 of Public Law 96-151. 
That law was thus designed to serve a 
vitally important purpose in helping to 
insure adequately staffed health-care 
facilities for our Nation’s sick and dis- 
abled veterans. 

I would note before closing, Mr. Presi- 
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dent, that, in addition to sponsoring this 
resolution in order to obtain compliance 
with title 38, the Impoundment Control 
Act and Public Law 96-526, I have joined 
in bringing suit in my official capacity as 
a Senator—the only time I have ever 
done so—against OMB Director Stock- 
man. That litigation also is described on 
pages 84005 through S4009 of the April 
27 Recorp, where I had printed a copy of 
the complaint. 

As we contend in that litigation, OMB 
Director Stockman is unlawfully forcing 
me and other Senators and Members of 
Congress to pursue adoption of this reso- 
lution in order to seek compliance as 
swiftly as possible with the laws I have 
discussed. Although the adoption of this 
resolution should result in the personnel 
positions and necessary funding there- 
for being provided to the VA immedi- 
ately, this will not amount to a satis- 
factory resolution of this continuing 
controversy involving, as it does, so many 
unlawful actions, so extended a denial of 
authority to employ much-needed 
health-care employees, and, apparently, 
so easily repeated a course of action in 
defiance of the express law and will of 
the Congress. 

Accordingly, on behalf of the veterans 
whose health care is at stake and in 
order to begin instilling appropriate re- 
spect for all of the laws involved, I urge 
my colleagues to support the Chiles reso- 
lution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 120) was con- 
sidered and agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The resolution, with its preamble, is 
as follows: 

S. Res. 120 

Whereas the provision of medical care for 
veterans remains a top national priority, even 
during periods of fiscal restraint; and 

Whereas efficient and effective provision 
of medical care by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion requires a full complement of physi- 
cians, nurses, other health professionals, and 
support staff; and 

Whereas section -5010(a)(4) of title 38, 
United States Code, requires the Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget, in 
each fiscal year, to provide the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration the full personnel ceiling for 
which the Congress has appropriated funds, 
and those funds, in three specified Veterans’ 
Administration appropriation accounts (the 
medical care, medical and prosthetic re- 
search, and medical administration and mis- 
cellaneous operating expense accounts); and 

Whereas the Comptroller General in opin- 
ion B-198108 dated February 19, 1981, has 
held that the Impoundment Control Act of 
1974 (31 U.S.C. 1400 et seq.) may not be used 
to deny to the Veterans’ Administration such 
ceiling and funds mandated to be made avail- 
able in a given fiscal year pursuant to such 
section 5010 (a) (4) and thereby defeat the 
mandate of that section; and 

Whereas, notwithstanding the foregoing, 
the Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget continues to withhold, by virtue of 
the deferral proposals which are the subject 
of this resolution (D81-95 and D81-96), such 
personnel ceiling and funds for two of the 
Veterans’ Administration appropriation ac- 
counts involved, the medical care and the 
medical and prosthetic research accounts 
(including ceiling and funds expressly in- 
tended by Congress to improve and expand 
readjustment counseling services for Viet- 
nam-era veterans in the vet centers pro- 
gram); and 

Whereas the Comptroller General has de- 
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termined that rather than temporary defer- 
ring expenditure of these funds until the 
fourth quarter of fiscal year 1981, it is in- 
tended to use these funds for other purposes 
and leave the positions unfunded for the 
entire fiscal year; avoiding such diversion 
of appropriated funds away from medical 
care staffing to other purposes was the intent 
of Congress in enacting section 5010(a) (4); 
and 

Whereas, in light of that action, the Sen- 
ate in adopting this resolution of disap- 
proval of such proposed deferral is not, and 
should not be deemed to be, disagreeing with 
the opinion of the Comptroller General, or 
condoning the unlawful withholding of the 
Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget, but rather is taking all feasible steps 
to assert its view that the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration must be provided all personnel 
ceilings in each fiscal year for which funds 
are appropriated in the specified accounts: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate disapproves the 
proposed deferrals, D81-95 and D81-96, which 
would defer the amounts of $29,389,000 and 
$1,690,000 of budget authority for the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, as set forth in the 
message transmitted by the President to the 
Congress on March 10, 1981, under section 
1013 of the Impoundment Control Act of 
1974. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the res- 
olution was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


SEQUENTIAL REFERRALS— 
NOMINATIONS 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, as in executive ses- 
sion, that the nominations that were 
referred yesterday for Inspectors Gen- 
eral positions of various agencies be se- 
quentially referred as follows: 

That each nomination be referred to 
the Committees of Legislative Jurisdic- 
tion, and if and when each committee 
reports the nomination, they then be re- 
ferred to the Government Affairs Com- 
mittee for not to exceed 20 calendar 
days. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, as in executive ses- 
sion, that the nomination of Sherman 
Maxwell Funk, of Maryland, to be In- 
spector General of the Department of 
Commerce, be referred to the Committee 
on Commerce and if and when the Com- 
mittee on Commerce reports the nomina- 
tion, it then be referred to the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs for not to ex- 
ceed 20 calendar days. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent as in executive ses- 
sion that the nomination of Joseph P. 
Welsch, of Virginia, to be Inspector Gen- 
eral of the Department of Transporta- 
tion, be referred to the Committee on 
Commerce and if and when the Com- 
merce Committee reports the nomina- 
tion, it then be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Governmental Affairs for not to 
exceed 20 calendar days. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nomination 
of Richard Mulberry, of Texas, to be In- 
spector General of the Department of 
the Interior, be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and if and when the 
Energy Committee reports the nomina- 
tion that it then be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs for not 
to exceed 20 calendar days. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREE- 
MENT—S. 854 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, if and when 
S. 854, the Foreign Missions Act of 1982, 
is reported by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, it be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Governmental Affairs for a period 
of 90 calendar days, excluding weekends, 
holidays, and those periods when the 
Senate is not in session, and that the 
printed report of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations be delivered to the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider nomi- 
nations on the Executive Calendar under 
Merit System Protection Board and the 
Department of Health and Human Sery- 
ices. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The nom- 
inations will be stated. 


MERIT SYSTEMS PROTECTION 
BOARD 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Alex Kozinski, of California, to be 
Special Counsel. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to support the nomination of 
Mr. Alex Kozinski to the Office of Spe- 
cial Counsel of the Merit Systems Pro- 
tection Board. I strongly recommend his 
confirmation by the Senate. 

The Office of Special Counsel was es- 
tablished by the Civil Service Reform 
Act of 1978 as a part of the Merit Sys- 
tems Protection Board. The Merit Board 
is an independent body responsible, 
among other things, for adjudicating 
Federal employees’ appeals and griev- 
ances. The Special Counsel is the Board’s 
investigator and prosecutorial arm. 

Unfortunately, the Office of the Spe- 
cial Counsel has never gotten off the 
ground. Lack of funding, lack of person- 
nel, and the absence of a permanent head 
have contributed to its lackluster per- 
formance. In addition, its strained rela- 
tionship to the Merit Systems Protection 
Board has diverted needed resources 
away from its responsibilities. 

I still believe, however. that the legis- 
lation establishing the Office of the Spe- 
cial Counsel was correct. The need to es- 
tablish a viable program to protect our 
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Federal employees from political harass- 
ment and abuse exists as much today as 
it did when we passed the legislation 
establishing the Office. 

I believe Mr. Kozinski understands 
the challenge before him and has the 
capabilities and enthusiasm to establish 
an effective program to protect Federal 
employees and for that matter the whole 
system itself. With the nomination and 
appointment of a new chairman to the 
Merit Systems Protection Board, Mr. 
Kozinski has the opportunity to trans- 
form its relationship to the Board so 
the offices can devote their energies to 
fully carry out their respective, yet inter- 
woven functions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the nom- 
ination was considered and confirmed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND 
HUMAN SERVICES 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Robert J. Rubin, of Massachu- 
setts, to be an assistant secretary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the nom- 
ination was confirmed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
notified of the confirmation of the nomi- 
nations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
turn to legislative session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, T ask 
unanimous consent that there be a pe- 
riod for routine morning business not to 
exceed 25 minutes, in which Senators 
may speak for not to exceed 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR STAR PRINT—SENATE 
JOINT RESOLUTION 84 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
on behalf of the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona (Mr. DeConcin1), I ask 
unanimous consent that due to a clerical 
error in the proclamation date, there be 
a star print of Senate Joint Resolution 
84, the National Energy Education Day 
Resolution. The corrected resolution 
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should read, “To proclaim March 19, 
1982, ‘National Energy Education Day’.” 
I am submitting a corrected copy of the 
resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RAYMOND NELS NELSON 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, many of us 
in Rhode Island and Washington and 
particularly here in the Senate grieve at 
the dreadful and untimely death yester- 
day of Raymond Nels Nelson, who was 
cruelly murdered by an unknown assail- 
ant. 
I am particularly shocked and sad- 
dened by his tragic death because I had 
known Ray Nelson longer than anyone 
here in the Senate. It was more than 20 
years ago, when I was an underdog first 
seeking public office and regarded as an 
unlikely candidate, that Ray Nelson gave 
up a promising newspaper career with 
the Providence Journal to join my cam- 
paign staff. 

As press secretary he contributed 
enormously to the success of that first 
campaign, and then for more than 12 
years worked directly with me as my ad- 
ministrative assistant. In April of 1974, 
Ray moved on to the staff of the Senate 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
where he did a superior job in the sensi- 
tive and complex task of allocating office 
space in the Senate Office Buildings. In 
addition, Ray served as Associate Direc- 
tor of the Joint Committee on Inaugural 
Ceremonies for the last two Inaugura- 
tions, directing the broadcast coverage 
of the ceremonies. He also served in a 
liaison capacity between the Smith- 
sonian Institution and its oversight Rules 
and Administration Committees. 

There is probably no other Senate em- 
ployee known to more of us than was 
Ray. The respect and affection with 
which he was regarded by his colleagues 
was shown when he was selected to serve 
as president of the Senate Staff Club, 
and last year was presented the Distin- 
guished Service Award by the Congres- 
sional Staff Club for “his longtime serv- 
ice in every facet of Senate life.” He also 
served as Senate chairman for the Com- 
bined Federal Campaign. 

Ray was a truly good man who bubbled 
with warmth, enthusiasm, and new ideas, 
and a man in whose company it was al- 
ways a joy to be. 

I know how sad his wife, Shirley, and 
his children, David, Rebecca, and Mark 
are. I wanted to take this opportunity to 
say how much my wife, Nuala, and I 
grieve for and with them. 

I ask unanimous consent that articles 
about Ray Nelson from the Providence 
Evening Bulletin of June 1 and the 
Washington Post of June 2, 1981, be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Providence (R.I,) Bulletin, June 1, 
1981] 
RAYMOND N. NELSON 

Raymond Nels Nelson, 59, former adminis- 
strative assistant to Senator Claiborne Pell, 
was found beaten to death today in his 


Washington home, according to District 
Police. 
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Police said a roommate at 701 Quincy 
Street, NE found the body at about 7:30 AM 
and called police. Police said they believe 
Nelson was killed last night or this morning. 
They have no suspects and no medical cause 
of death has been determined. 

Nelson, a former Journal-Bulletin reporter, 
was manager of the newspapers’ Warwick bu- 
reau in 1960 when he left to join Pell's first 
election campaign as press secretary. He was 
named administrative assistant to the Sena- 
tor in January, 1961. He served in that ca- 
pacity until 1974, when he left to become a 
staff member of the Senate Committee on 
Rules and Administration, of which Pell was 
formerly chairman and is now the ranking 
minority member. 

Nelson, who was well-known and liked on 
Capitol Hill, had served as president of the 
Senate Staff Club, a large organization of his 
colleagues. 

Senator Pell, speaking through his Wash- 
ington office, said he was deeply saddened by 
“this horrible, senseless tragedy.” 


“Ray Nelson”, he said, “was a dear and old 
friend of my wife and me, as well as an asso- 
clate who worked with me for many years. 
I grieve with and for his wife and children.” 
Pell is in Rhode Island today for Brown 
University’s commencement. 


A 1971 Providence Sunday Journal story 
quoted Mr. Nelson as saying he was a cath- 
olic reader” who had a “natural curiosity and 
an interest in world affairs”, The article con- 
tinued, “He also has two other things going 
for him. He is a nice guy and a tough guy 
and he knows when to be which.” 


When Mr. Nelson joined the Pell cam- 
paign in June, 1960, the candidate, who 
would become the first unendorsed aspirant 
to win a statewide primary in Rhode Island, 
was considered a long shot. Mr. Nelson called 
the campaign “the most fun I have ever 
had.” Some of his old friends shook their 
heads at his taking a chance with a unknown 
candidate. Mr. Nelson said later, “there is 
absolutely nothing like being right when 
everybody thinks you are wrong.” 

Mr. Nelson, whose parents, Nels Hilmer 
and the late Lillie E. V. (Swanson) Nelson, 
were Swedish immigrants, was born in Prov- 
idence on September 2, 1921, and spent his 
early years in the Pontiac section of War- 
wick. A twin brother died of spinal menin- 
gitis at age 8. 


He was a 1939 graduate of the former 
Lockwood High School in Warwick and 
served as an enlisted man in Naval avia- 
tion during World War II. He had no further 
formal education except for night school 
and a ten week journalism course at Brown 
University. 


In the summer of 1939 he worked in the 
Rhode Island Hospital kitchen, then he was 
an office assistant at the Fruit of the Loom 
textile plant. 

From 1942 through 1945, he was in the 
Navy and was an aviation machinist. In a 
1956 biographical sketch, he traced his Navy 
experience, winding up this way: “Was in 
England for one wonderful year. Never heard 
shot fired in anger. Only personal acute ex- 
perience was crash of plane. Believe I was 
one of luckier ones in war, in retrospect, 
although at times I volunteered without 
success for many things, such as aerial gun- 
ner, but too big. Nuff said.” 


Mr. Nelson worked for the Providence 
Journal-Bulletin as a dictationist in 1946- 
47 and joined the state staff as a reporter 
in 1947. He became chief of the Warwick 
Bureau in 1952 and kept that post until he 
joined Pell in 1960. 

He is survived by his wife, Shirley, of 
Bethesda, Maryland, a married daughter, 
Rebecca Rae, and two sons, David Crane 
and Mark. 
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[From the Washington Post, June 2, 1981] 


SENATZ AIDE BEATEN TO DEATH IN His 
NORTHEAST APARTM=INT 
(By Athelia Knight) 

Raymond H. Nelson, a well known Capitol 
Hill staffer for more than two decades, was 
discovered brutally beaten to death yesterday 
in his Northeast Washington apartment. 

Nelson, 59, was found by his roommate at 
701 Quincy St. NE, about 7:30 a.m., D.C. po- 
lice said. Police said he died of head injuries. 
Police said they have no motive in the killing 
and refused to say what weapon was used in 
the beating. 

Nelson's death shocked neighbors, friends 
and Capitol Hill colleagues. “I deeply regret 
this horrible, senseless tragedy,” said Sen. 
Claiborne Pell (D-R.I.), for whom Nelson 
had worked as an administrative assistant 
for 13 years. “Ray Nelson was a dear and old 
friend of my wife and me, as well as an asso- 
ciate who worked with me for many years. 
I grieve with and for his wife and children.” 

Nelson worked as Pell’s administrative as- 
sistant until 1974 when he joined the staff 
of the Senate Rules Committee. “He was the 
person mainly in charge of room space allo- 
cation in the Senate Building,” said John B. 
Childers, deputy staff director for the com- 
mittee. “He probably knew more people in 
the Senate than any single person and more 
people knew him.” 

“He was very full of love, very generous, 
very full of life and vitality,” said his daugh- 
ter-in-law, Vicky, who was at the family’s 
Bethesda home yesterday. “He was always 
looking for the good things in life.” 

Neighbors said Nelson and his wife, Shirley, 
had been separated for several years. The 
couple had three children—David, Rebecca 
and Mark. 

Even though the couple was separated, 
neighbors said Nelson was often seen working 
in the yard and walking the dog. 

Nelscn, whom friends and colleagues de- 
scribed as a dapper dresser with a penchant 
for hats he wore cocked to one side, was 
a native of Providence, R.I. 

A 1939 high school graduate, Nelson was 
an aviation machanist in the U.S. Navy dur- 
ing World War II In 1946, he joined the 
Providence Journal, where he was a reporter 
and later became chief of the bureau in 
Warwick, the paper's largest suburban bu- 
reau. 

He became campaign press secretary for 
Pell in 1960. When Pell came to Washington 
in January 1961, Nelson became his admin- 
istrative assistant. 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, with 
the tragic death of Raymond Nels Nel- 
son, we have lost a dedicated member of 
the Senate staff and a friend. 

For many years, Ray has been an ar- 
resting, colorful figure in our midst. His 
character was a fine blend of healthy 
irreverence traceable to his days as a 
newspaperman with a practicality and 
sensitivity honed by his service as ad- 
ministrative assistant to our distin- 
guished colleague, Senator CLAIBORNE 
PELL. Ray’s very special brand of wit and 
charm was informed by the deep em- 
pathy he felt for the joys and sorrows, 
hopes, and failures of his fellow human 
beings. 

Today, in sorrow, we remember how 
Ray could pontificate, tongue in cheek, 
and then having captured our attention, 
turn serious to impart his message. We 
remember how he could dismiss stupidity 
and insensitivity with a disdainful wave 
of the hand more eloquent than words, 
and then discourse on the positive aspects 
of an issue with intelligence and warmth. 
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In his lifetime, he was husband, 
father, serviceman, political figure, re- 
porter and bureau chief, Senate admin- 
istrative assistant, active participant in 
the Hill's staff activities, and a valuable 
member of the staff of the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. He was a 
devotee of the arts, but at the same time 
he could participate with implacable 
joie de vivre in one of the Senate's least 
aesthetic undertakings—the biennial re- 
locating of offices. 

As chairman of the Rules Committee 
I have the sad duty of informing my col- 
leagues in behalf of Ray’s family that he 
will be cremated and there will be a 
memorial service for him at Trinity 
Lutheran Church at 2 p.m., on Thurs- 
day, June 4. The church is at 11200 Old 
Georgetown Road, Bethesda, Md. 

Ray's ashes will be interred in the 
cemetery at Pontiac Lutheran Church in 
Warwick, R.I., at 2 p.m., on Saturday, 
June 6. 

The family suggests that anyone wish - 
ing to do so may make a contribution in 
memory of Raymond Nels Nelson to: 
The Children's Hospital National Medi- 
cal Center, (Attention: Development Of- 
fice) 111 Michigan Avenue N. W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20010. 


TWO SIGNIFICANT EDITORIALS RE- 
“ae THE VOTING RIGHTS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
there has been much controversy—and 
all too much misinformation—about the 
discriminatory special-review provisions 
of the 1965 Voting Rights Act that are 
up for renewal in August of 1982. 

Under the present law, it will be pos- 
sible for States that were brought under 
these review provisions to prove in Fed- 
eral court that there has been no dis- 
crimination in voting for 17 years—so 
that those States under the act could 
be treated like all other States. That 
seems to be a reasonable approach. But 
if the affected States are not allowed 
that opportunity then all States ought 
to be brought under the special review 
requirements. 

The real issue is whether the Voting 
Rights Act will be applied uniformly, or 
whether certain States and areas con- 
tinue to be unfairly singled out. 

Two recent editorials—one in the 
South’s oldest newspaper, the Augusta 
(Ga.) Chronicle-Herald, and the other 
in the Columbia (S.C.) State express 
some of my sentiments about this im- 
portant legislation. 

Mr. President, in order to share these 
excellent editorials with my colleagues, 
I ask unanimous consent that these 
viewpoints appear at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Columbia (S.C.) State, 
May 22, 1981] 
VorTInG RIGHTS Law Has MET Its STATE GOALS 

The Voting Rights Act of 1965 was a mile- 
stone in civil rights enforcement. By mak- 
ing it easier for blacks to register and vote 
and harder for white officials to thwart them, 
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the act revolutionized politics in the South. 
Segregationist politicians either retired 
from the scene or changed their tunes. 

The act, nevertheless, contains elements 
of unfairness. Originally it was directed prin- 
cipally at the South. It was triggered by a 
formula based on the use of literacy tests and 
voter registration in 1964. Only South Caro- 
lina, five other Southern states, Alaska, and 
parts of four other states came under the 
law at first. Extensions of the act expanded 
coverage so that 25 states in whole or in 
part are now included. 

The main objectives of the act have been 
achieved. Voter registration in all covered 
areas is now sufficient to meet the act's re- 
quirements. Literacy tests have been abol- 
ished. 

But civil rights lawyer Laughlin McDon- 
ald argues that without the automatic Jus- 
tico Department review of election laws 
there will be “prompt and serious regression 
in voting rights.” We don't believe that. It 
discounts the importance of the black vote, 
the good faith of officials, and the power 
of the federal judicial system. 

Jf Congress, on the other hand, decides 
the problem is still of sufficient scope to 
warrant an extension, the law should be ap- 
plied to all states. It can be argued that this 
will create an administrative nightmare at 
the Justice Department. It would. But the 
review procedure can be changed. The Jus- 
tice Department has objected to only 2.3 
percent of the almost 35,000 election law 
changes submitted to it. A procedure could 
be set up to provide federal screening of 
election law changes at the state or region- 
al level. Only cases involving apparent dis- 
criminatory intent would be submitted to 
Washington. 

The most important or most onerous (de- 
pending on one's point of view) part of the 
act, however, is the one requiring the covered 
areas to get Justice Department or federal 
court approval before any election law can 
be changed. The procedure, called preclear- 
ance, is designed to prevent subtle changes 
in the law from diluting the voting strength 
of blacks and other minorities. 

A bill to extend the act for 10 years is now 
before Congress. Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee Chairman Strom Thurmond, whose panel 
will handle the issue, has made it clear he 
wants to eliminate the enforcement provi- 
sions or extend them to all states. 

As we have said, all of the tests laid down 
in the original legislation have been met by 
the covered areas. These areas should no 
longer be required to suffer the stigma of 
second-class citizenship, should no longer be 
required to comply with rules not applicable 
to every part of the nation. Jnherent in the 
act is a presumption of guilt, and that is 
not a part of the American system. 

No one would argue seriously that there 
are no pockets of discrimination left in the 
land. Civil rights leader Jesse Jackson, in 
Columbia last weekend to heat up a nation- 
wide campaign to extend the act, pointed to 
one such pocket—Senator Thurmond's home 
county of Edgefield. This county has far 
more black voters than it had before 1965, 
but change hasn't increased black represen- 
tation on governing bodies. 

Edgefield, we suggest, is an exception. We 
would also suggest that such remaining 
pockets of resistence are not located solely 
in areas presently covered by the law. Ideally, 
Congress should let the act die and leave to 
the courts the task of dealing with dis- 
criminatory situations. 

[From the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle-Herald, 
Apr. 7, 1981] 
WATER UNDER THE BRIDGE 


It was a moment for liberal nostalgia in 
Selma, Ala., Sunday as demonstrators as- 
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sembled to restage the 1965 march to Ed- 
mund Pettus Bridge. 

Jesse Jackson, now affiliated with an orga- 
nization styled “People United to Save Hu- 
manity,” sought to drum up the emotional 
tension of the long-ago march to Jackson, 
when he claimed that “means are still being 
used to keep blacks off the (election regis- 
tration) books.” 

Jackson sought to create sentiment sup- 
porting extension of the iniquitous federal 
Voting Rights Act, but his charge is with- 
out substance unless and until he can cite 
instances—places, dates, names—and offer 
conclusive evidence. 

Insofar as the 1965 law eliminated spots of 
inequity, and insofar as it stimulated the 
voting conscience of newly registered indi- 
viduals, it served a purpose. That purpose, 
however, was tarnished by the law's applica- 
tion to only a few specific states, grossly 
violating the U.S. Constitution's guarantee of 
equal protection under the law for all. It 
placed these states, with blatant disregard 
for equal rights, under the paternalistic dic- 
tatorship of the federal Justice Department 
in all election matters regarding which states 
supposedly have jurisdiction. That indignity 
and handicap is something which vindictive 
liberals would like to see retained. 

It even provided for the utterly absurd 
legalization of votes by illiterates—which is 
not & plus, but a minus, in the pursuit of 
informed, enlightened government. 

Jesse Jackson, instead of trying to turn 
back the clock, should address himself to 
the present challenges of responsible citizen- 
ship in a concerted effort to have good and 
equitable government for all people. 


EDITORIAL COMMENDING APPOINT- 
MENT OF ARTHUR BURNS AS U.S. 
AMBASSADOR TO WEST GERMANY 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
recent nomination of Dr. Arthur Burns 
as U.S. Ambassador to West Germany is 
one of the most outstanding appoint- 
ments of the Reagan administration. 

Dr. Burns has as many admirers on 
Capitol Hill as he has in the new admin- 
istration, and I predict his nomination 
will be resoundingly approved by my col- 
leagues here in the Senate. 

West Germany is the heart of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
During the Easter recess I visited West 
Germany's capital city, Bonn, and con- 
ferred with leading officials of that gov- 
ernment. The West Germans are in the 
forefront in our NATO forces, and I pre- 
dict this important role will be enhanced 
under the leadership of Dr. Burns as our 
representative in Germany. 

Mr. President, selection of Dr. Burns 
for this post has been favorably received 
both in the United States and Germany. 
I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial praising this nomination, which 
appeared in the May 28, 1981 issue of the 
Aiken Standard newspaper in Aiken, 
S.C. under the heading “Arthur Burns, 
Staunch Symbol,” be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ARTHUR BURNS, STAUNCH SYMBOL 

No one could be better suited than Arthur 

Burns—that staunch symbol of American 


economic stability—to his newly conferred 
rank as U.S. ambassador to Germany. 
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And nowhere, it would seem, will Ambassa- 
dor Burns be more appreciated than in West 
Germany, where fiscal integrity is accorded 
only. slightly less respect than godliness, 

Arthur Burns has several important quali- 
fications for the task of representing the 
United States in the capital of its foremost 
ally. First, there is the close personal rela- 
tionship and confidence he enjoys with Presi- 
dent Reagan. Burns was a principal adviser 
to the president during the transition pe- 
riod and is one of the chief architects of 
Mr. Reagan's economic recovery program. 

This close relationship, together with the 
new ambassador's international prestige as 
an expert in economics and finance, should 
assure him a warm welcome in Bonn, where 
the much-admired Germany economic mir- 
acle is beginning to lose some of its luster. 
His appointment was immediately hailed, in 
fact, by the German government as a sign of 
the importance President Reagan attaches to 
German-American relations. 

Burns was distinguished by his high-level 
service to three administrations before be- 
coming an economic adviser to Mr. Reagan. 
He was chairman of President Eisenhower's 
Council of Economic Advisers, and chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board under Presi- 
dents Nixon and Carter. 

Few men in public life could carry such 
prestigious credentials abroad to a post 
where economic issues will be of an impor- 
tance rivaled only by the military alliance 
that binds the United States and Germany. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Saunders, one of his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Acting 
President pro tempore laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate 
proceedings.) 


RECOMMENDATIONS WITH RE- 
SPECT TO WAIVING CERTAIN SEC- 
TIONS OF THE TRADE ACT— 
MESSAGE FROM ‘THE PRESI- 
DENT—PM 56 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
together with accompanying papers; 
which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with subsection 402(d) 
(5) of the Trade Act of 1974, I transmit 
herewith my recommendation for a fur- 
ther 12-month extension of the authority 
to waive subsections (a) and (b) of sec- 
tion 402 of the Act. 

I include as part of my recommenda- 
tion my determination that further ex- 
tension of the waiver authority, and con- 
tinuation of the waivers applicable to 
the Socialist Republic of Romania, the 
Hungarian People’s Republic, and the 
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People’s Republic of China will substan- 
tially promote the objectives of section 
402. 

This recommendation also includes my 
reasons for recommending the extension 
of waiver authority and for my deter- 
mination that continuation of the three 
waivers currently in effect will substan- 
tially promote the objectives of section 
402. 

RONALD REAGAN. 

Tue WHITE House, June 2, 1981. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


At 2:35 p.m., a message from the House 
of Representatives, delivered by Mr. 
Berry, one of its clerks, announced that 
the House has passed the following bills, 
in which it requests the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H.R. 779. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to contract with the Tarrant 
County Water Control and Improvement Dis- 
trict Numbered 1 and the city of Weather- 
ford, Tex., for the use of water supply stor- 
age in Benbrook Lake, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 1371. An act to amend section 12 of 
the Contract Disputes Act of 1978. 

H.R. 3420. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1982 for carrying out the 
Natural Gas Pipeline Safety Act of 1958 and 
the Hazardous Liquid Pipeline Safety Act of 
1979, and for other purposes. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker has signed the following en- 
rolled joint resolution: 

S.J. Res. 50. Joint resolution designating 
July 17, 1981, as “National P.O.W.-M.LA. 
Recognition Day”. 


The enrolled joint resolution was sub- 
sequently signed by the President pro 
tempore (Mr. THURMOND). 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were read twice by 
unanimous consent, and referred as indi- 
cated: 


H.R. 779. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to contract with the Tarrant 
County Water Control and Improvement Dis- 
trict Numbered 1 and the city of Weatherford, 
Tex., for the use of water supply storage in 
Penbrook Lake, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Environmental and Public 
Works. 

H.R. 1371. An act to amend section 12 of 
the Contract Disputes Act of 1978; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 


HOUSE BILL PLACED ON THE 
CALENDAR 


The following bill was read twice by 
unanimous consent, and placed on the 
calendar: 


H.R. 3420. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1982 for carrying out the 
Natural Gas Pipeline Safety Act of 1968 and 
the Hazardous Liquid Pipeline Safety Act of 
1979, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 


The Secretary reported that on today, 
June 2, 1981, he had presented to the 
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Fresident of the United States the fol- 
lowing enrolled joint resolution: 

S.J. Res. 50. Joint resolution designating 
July 17, 1981, as National P.O.W.-M.LA. 
Recognition Day”. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with ac- 
companying papers, reports, and docu- 
ments, which were referred as indicated: 

EC-1259. A communication from the Act- 
ing General Counsel of the General Ac- 
counting Office, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the status of budget au- 
thority proposed for rescission, but for 
which Congress failed to pass a rescission 
bill; pursuant to the order of January 30, 
1975, referred jointly to the Committee on 
Appropriations and the Committee on the 
Budget. 

EC-1260. A communication from the 
Principal Deputy Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (Comptroller), transmitting, pursuant 
to law, notice of the intent to obligate $15.1 
million in the Navy Stock Fund for war re- 
serve stocks; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

EC-1261. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Army, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, notice that the Department of the 
Army intends to proceed with the next phase 
of the Chemical Agent Munitions Disposal 
System at Tooele Army Depot, Utah; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-1262. A communication from the 
Acting Assistant Secretary of the Army (In- 
stallations, Logistics, and Financial Man- 
agement), transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report on a study with respect to convert- 
ing the housing management activity at 
Fort Eustis, Virginia, and the decision that 
performance under contract is the most 
cost-effective method of accomplishment; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-1263. A communication from the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense (In- 
stallations and Housing), transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on three construc- 
tion projects to be undertaken by the Naval 
and Marine Corps Reserve; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

EC-1264. A communication from the 
Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to eliminate the re- 
quirement that nominations of persons for 
appointment to the U.S. Naval Academy be 
made not later than May 4 of each year; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-1265. A communication from the 
Acting Comptroller General of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port entitled “DOD's Industrial Preparedness 
Program Needs National Policy to Effectively 
Meet Emergency Needs”; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

EC-1266. A communication from the 
Acting Director of the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, a report on the acquisition of 
real and personal property for the quarter 
ended May 31, 1981; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

EC-1267. A communication from the 
Chairman of the National Credit Union Ad- 
ministration, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the first annual report on the Depository 
Institutions Deregulation Committee, dated 
May 26, 1981; to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

EC-1268. A communication from the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
third annual report on the urban develop- 
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ment action grant program; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

EC-1269. A communication from a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Export- 
Import Bank of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report with re- 
spect to a transaction involving U.S. exports 
to the Socialist Republic of Romania; to the 
Committee on Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-1270. A communication from the Acting 
Under Secretary of Energy, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the third of the semiannual] 
reports on the activities undertaken by the 
Department of Energy to implement the 
alternative fuels portion of the Department 
of the Interior and Related Appropriations 
Act for fiscal year 1980; to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-1271. A communication from the Act- 
ing General Counsel of the Department of 
Energy, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to reduce regulatory burdens and 
authorize the waiver of licensing require- 
ments with respect to certain non-Federal 
hydroelectric power projects; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-1272. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Nuclear Regulatory Commission, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the report on 
abnormal occurrences at licensed nuclear 
facilities for the fourth calendar quarter of 
1980; to the Committee on Environment and 
Public Works. 

EC-1273. A communication from the Act- 
ing Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report en- 
titled “Billions Could Be Saved Through 
Waivers For Coastal Wastewater Treatment 
Plants”; to the Committee on Environment 
and Public Works. 

EC-1274. A communication from the Fiscal 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the 25th annual re- 
port on the condition and results of the 
operation of the Highway Trust Fund; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

EC-1275. A communication from the Act- 
ing Assistant Legal Advisor for Treaty Affairs 
of the Department of State, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on international 
agreements, other than treaties, entered into 
by the United States in the 60-day period 
prior to May 21, 1981, to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

EC-1276. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Labor, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the semiannual report of the Office of 
Inspector General, Department of Labor, for 
the period October 1, 1980 through March 31, 
1981: to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 


EC-1277. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Council of the District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of 
legislation adopted by the Council on May 5, 
1981; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-1278. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Council of the District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of 
legislation adopted by the Council on May 5, 
1981; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 


EC-1279. A communication from the Mayor 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend the 
District of Columbia Self-Government and 
Governmental Reorganization Act and sec- 
tion 7324 of title 5, United States Code, to 
authorize the Council of the District of Co- 
lumbia to regulate political activities of em- 
ployees of the District of Columbia Govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-—1280. A communication from the Under 
Secretary of State for Management, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, notice of new system 
of records for the Department of State for 
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implementing the Privacy Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-1281. A communication from the Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary of Defense (Admin- 
istration), transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on a new system of records for the 
Department of Defense for implementing the 
Privacy Act; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1282. A communication from the Chair- 
woman of the Merit Systems Protection 
Board, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on a new system of records for the 
Board for implementing the Privacy Act; to 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-1283. A communication from the Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary of Defense, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report for a pro- 
posed altered record system entitled “Job 
Opportunity Announcements”; to the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-1284. A communication from the Acting 
Administrator of the General Services Ad- 
ministration, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report summarizing and analyzing the re- 
ports submitted by executive agencies show- 
ing the amount of personal property fur- 
nished to non-Federal recipients; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-1285. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary of Interior for Indian Af- 
fairs, transmitting, pursuant to law, a pro- 
posed plan for the distribution of funds 
awarded to the Confederated Tribes of the 
Colville Reservation of Washington, by the 
U.S. Court of Claims; to the Select Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. 

EC-1286. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the Annual Report 
of the Indian Health Care Improvement Act 
(P.L. 94-437); to the Select Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

EC-1287. A communication from the Act- 
ing Commissioner, Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, copies of orders entered in 907 cases in 
which the authority contained in section 
212(d) (3) of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act was exercised in behalf of such aliens; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

EC+1288. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Administrative Office of the U.S. 
Courts, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to establish a commission to recom- 
mend the salary and benefits of judges and 
judicial officers, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

EC-1289. A communication from the Act- 
ing Inspector General of the Department of 
Health and Human Services, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on a proposed 
match of payroll records against social secu- 
rity numbers for the purpose of reviewing the 
integrity of Health and Human Services pay- 
roll processing procedures; to the Committee 
on Labor and Human Resources. 

EC-1290. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the annual report 
regarding the status and accomplishments of 
the runaway youth program; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources. 

EC-1291. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the Special Report 
to the Congress on the Impact of the Change 
in the Definition of Developmental Disabili- 
ties, the Developmental Disabilities Assist- 
ance and Bill of Rights Act; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources. 

EC-1292. A communication from the Secre- 
tary of Education, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a proposed publication entitled Priori- 
ties for fiscal year 1981 for the International 
Understanding Program”; to the Committee 
on Labor and Human Resources. 

EC-1293. A communication from the 
Chairman of the Federal Election Commis- 
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sion, transmitting, pursuant to law, the An- 
nual Report of the Federal Election Commis- 
sion; to the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration. 

EC-1294. A communication from the Prin- 
cipal Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Comptroller) transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the value of certain prop- 
erty, supplies, and commodities provided un- 
der the German Offset Agreement by the Ber- 
lin Magistrate for the quarter ending March 
31, 1981; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, 

EC-1295. A communication from the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Department of Defense, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to exempt certain physicians from Senate 
confirmation prior to appointment in the 
Armed Forces; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

EC- 1296. A communication from the Act- 
ing Assistant Secretary of the Air Force for 
Research, Development, and Logistics, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on a deci- 
sion made to convert the Commissary shelf- 
stocking and custodial function at Ellsworth 
Air Force Base, S. Dak. to performance un- 
der contract; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

EC-1297. A communication from the Act- 
ing Assistant Secretary of the Army for Re- 
search, Development, and Acquisition, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on Army 
Research and Development Contracts over 
$50,000 awarded October 1, 1980 through 
March 31, 1981; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

EC-1298. A communication from the Act- 
ing Director of the Defense Security Assist- 
ance Agency, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report on a proposed foreign military sale 
to Jordan; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

EC-1299. A communication from the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Administration, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the financial condition and 
operating funds of the Department of De- 
fense for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1980; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

EC-1300. A communication from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to impose certain re- 
strictions on enlisted and military band per- 
sonnel; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-1301. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the semian- 
nual report of Inspector General, Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development for 
October 1, 1980 to March 31, 1981; to the 
Committee on Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-1302. A communication from the Acting 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report en- 
titled “FAA Misses Opportunities To Discon- 
tinue or Reduce Operating Hours of Some 
Airport Traffic Control Towers”; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, Science, and Trans- 
portation. 

EC-1303. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Transportation, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the semiannual report of the 
Inspector General, Department of Trans- 
portation, for October 1, 1980, through March 
31, 1981; to the Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation. 

EC-1304. A communication from the Act- 
ing Administrator of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on the 
construction of a proposed motion genera- 
tion system; to the Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation. 

EC-1305. A communication from the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the report of the Inspector General of 
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the Department of Commerce for October 1, 
1980, to March 31, 1981; to the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation. 

EC-1306. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, the Outer Continental Shelf oil 
and gas leasing and production annual re- 
port, including the number of reported or 
alleged safety violations and results of in- 
vestigations undertaken; to the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-1307. A communication from the Un- 
der Secretary of the Department of the In- 
terior, transmitting, pursuant to law, notice 
of a proposed oil and gas lease, Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf, Gulf of Alaska; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-1308. A communication from the Act- 
ing Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report en- 
titled “River Basin Commissions Have Been 
Helpful, But Changes Are Needed”; to the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

EC-1309. A communication from the Act- 
ing Administrator of the General Services 
Administration, transmitting, for the infor- 
mation of the Senate, information on certain 
proposed lease prospectuses; to the Commit- 
tee on Environment and Public Works. 

EC-1310. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 
ices (Health), transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report on a proposed new system of records 
for the Department for implementing the 
Privacy Act; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1311. A communication from the Act- 
ing Inspector General of the Community 
Services Administration, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the third semiannual report of 
the Office of Inspector General, Community 
Services Administration, for the period Octo- 
ber 1, 1980, through March 31, 1981; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-1312. A communication from the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense (Ad- 
ministration), transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on a proposed new system of 
records for the Department of Defense for 
implementing the Privacy Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-1313. A communication from the Under 
Secretary of Interior transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to provide for the use 
and distribution of Clallam judgment funds 
in docket No. 134 before the Indian Claims 
Commission, and for other purposes; to the 
Select Committee on Indian Affairs. 

EC-1314. A communication from the con- 
troller of the Boys Clubs of America, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the audited finan- 
cial report for the year ending December 31, 
1980; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

EC-1315. A communication from the Act- 
ing Commissioner of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, orders in the cases of certain 
aliens who have been found admissible to 
the United States under the Immigration 
and Nationality Act; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

EC-1316. A communication from the Di- 
rector of the Administrative Office of the 
U.S. Courts, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to improve the federal jury sys- 
tem by extending the work injury coverage 
of the Federal Employee's Compensation 
Acts, title 5, United States Code, to petit and 
grand jurors in the U.S. district courts, clari- 
fying the compensation of attorneys for 
jurors to protect their employment rights, 
and authorizing the service of jury sum- 
monses by ordinary mail; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

EC-1317. A communication from the Di- 
rector of the Administrative Office of the U.S. 
Courts, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
annual report of the Director of the Admin- 
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istrative Office and the reports of the sessions 
of the Judicial Conference of the United 
States held in 1980; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

EC-1318. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, trans- 
mitting, notification that the final report 
on a study dealing with sudden infant death 
syndrome will not be available until the end 
of September 1981; to the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources. 

EC-1319. A communication from the 
Chairman of the Minimum Wage Study 
Commission, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the final report of the Commission; to the 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources. 

EC-1320. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Energy, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the second semiannual report of the 
Inspector General for the Department of 
Energy for the period October 1, 1980 
through March 31, 1981; to the Committee 
on Labor and Human Resources. 

EC-1321. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Education, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the annual report of the Women's 
Educational Equity Act Program for fiscal 
year 1980; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The following petitions and memorials 
were laid before the Senate and were 
referred or ordered to lie on the table as 
indicated: 


POM-125. A resolution adopted by the 
Dallas Transit Board, commenting upon the 
proposed recommendation to limit State of 
Texas capital assistance through the State 
public transportation fund; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

POM-126. A resolution adopted by the City 
Council of Point Arena, Calif., express- 
ing its support of efforts by the Federal Ad- 
ministration to return powers to local entities 
and urging a careful implementation of those 
efforts in ways that will enhance, not further 
impede, home rule; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

POM-127. A resolution adopted by the City 
Council of Lauderdale Lakes, Fla., oppos- 
ing any budget cuts which would reduce so- 
cial security benefits; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

POM-128. A resolution adopted by the Cali- 
fornia Federation of Women's Clubs, urging 
changes in the Social Security System to 
meet the requirements of the changes that 
have occurred in society; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

POM-129. A resolution adopted by the City 
Council of Half Moon Bay, Calif., ex- 
pressing its support of efforts by the Federal 
Administration to return powers to local en- 
tities and urging a careful implementation of 
those efforts in ways that will enhance, not 
further impede, home rule; to the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs. 

POM-130. A resolution adopted by the City 
Council of Signal Hill, Calif., expressin” 
its support of efforts by the Federal Admin- 
istration to return powers to local entities 
and urging a careful implementation of those 
efforts in wavs that will enhance, not further 
impede, home rule; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 


POM-131. A resolution adopted by the City 
Council of Westminster, Calif., express- 
Ing its support of efforts by the Federal Ad- 
ministration to return powers to local en- 
tities and urging a careful implementation of 
those efforts in ways that will enhance, not 


impede, home rule; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 
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POM-132. A resolution adopted by the Re- 
publican Women’s Club of Indian River, 
Vero Beach, Florida, supporting high bonds 
for arrested drug defendants and opposing 
the reduction of such bonds prior to the ar- 
raignment of these alleged criminals; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

POM-133. A resolution adopted by the Ala- 
bama State Council on the Arts and Hu- 
manities, expressing support for the efforts 
of the Reagan Administration in dealing with 
the economic problems of the Nation; to the 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources. 

POM-134. A resolution adopted by the City 
Council of Palm Desert, California, express- 
ing ite support of efforts by the Federal Ad- 
ministration to return powers to local en- 
tities and urging a careful implementation 
of those efforts in ways that will enhance, 
not impede, home rule; ordered to lie on the 
table. 

POM-135. A resolution adopted by the City 
Council of Pico Rivera, California, expressing 
its support of efforts by the Federal Admin- 
istration to return powers to local entities 
and urging a careful implementation of those 
efforts in ways that will enhance, not im- 
pede, home rule and retaining present cutoff 
figure of 50,000 for entitlement of funds; 
ordered to lie on the table. 

POM-136. A resolution adopted by the City 
Council of Needles, California, supporting 
efforts of the Federal Administration to re- 
turn home rule to local entities; ordered to 
lie on the table. 

POM-137. A resolution adopted by the City 
Council of Victorville, California, expressing 
its support of efforts by the Federal Admin- 
istration to return powers to local entities 
and urging a careful implementation of those 
efforts in ways that will enhance, not im- 
pede, home rule; ordered to lie on the table. 

POM-138. A resolution adopted by the 
Board of Directors of the City of Pasadena, 
California, expressing its support of efforts 
by the Federal Administration to return pow- 
ers to local entities and urging a careful im- 
plementation of those efforts in ways that 
will enhance, not further impede, home rule; 
ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

On May 27, 1981: 

By Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources: 

Report to accompany the bill (S. 1029) to 
amend title XIII of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act relating to health maintenance orga- 
nizations (Rept. No. 97-127). 

On today: 

By Mr. HELMS, from the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry, with 
an amendment in the nature of a substitute: 

S. 1007. A bill to amend the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 to restrain food stamp program 
spending, to increase State agency flexibility, 
to focus benefits toward the most needy, to 
extend appropriations authority, to amend 
the Agriculture and Consumer Protection 
Act of 1973, and to extend and improve the 
commodity distribution programs, and for 
other purposes (with additional views) 
(Rept. No. 97-128). 

By Mr. HELMS, from the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry, with- 
out amendment: 

S. Res. 149. An original resolution waiv- 
ing section 402(a) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974 with respect to the con- 
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sideration of S. 1007; referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Budget. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 

By Mr. PACKWOOD, from the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transportation: 

Mary Ann Weyforth Dawson, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to be a member of the 
Federal Communications Commission for 
a term of seven years from July 1, 1981. 


(The above nomination, reported from 
the Committee on Commerce, Science, 
and Transportation with the recommen- 
dation that it be confirmed, subject to 
the nominee’s commitment to respond 
to requests to appear and testify before 
any duly constituted committee of the 
Senate.) 

By Mr. WEICKER, from the Committee 
on Small Business: 

Paul Robert Boucher, of Virginia, to be 
Inspector General, Small Business Adminis- 
tration (Reappointment); pursuant to the 
order of May 21, 1981, referred to the Com- 


mittee on Governmental Affairs for 15 cal- 
endar days. 


(The above nomination, reported from 
the Committee on Small Business with 
the recommendation that it be con- 
firmed, subject to the nominee’s com- 
mitment to respond to requests to appear 
and testify before any duly constituted 
committee of the Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first and 
second time by unanimous consent, and 
referred as indicated: 

By Mr. HEFLIN: 

S. 1295. A bill to establish a Soybean Re- 
search Institute for the purpose of coordi- 
nating and conducting research programs, 
encouraging soybean exports, and providing 
the leadership for a national soybean policy; 
to the Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, 
and Forestry. 

By Mr. PACKWOOD (by request) : 

S. 1296. A bill to amend the National Traf- 
fic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 and 
the Motor Vehicle Information and Cost 
Savings Act to authorize appropriations for 
fiscal years 1982 and 1983; to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, Science, and Transporta- 
tion. 

By Mr. THURMOND (for himself and 
Mr. STAFFORD) : 

S. 1297. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code; to increase the compensation 
payable to veterans who have lost or lost 
the use of both upper extremities as the re- 
sult of service-connected disability; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. WALLOP (for himself, Mr. 
BRADLEY, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. PACK- 
woop and Mr. Baucus) : 

S. 1298. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to extend certain tax 
provisions to Indian tribal governments on 
the same basis as such provisions apply to 
States; to the Committee on Finance. 
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By Mr. McCLURE (by request) : 

S. 1299. A bill to reduce the regulatory 
burdens and authorize the waiver of licens- 
ing requirements with respect to certain 
non-Federal hydroelectric power projects; to 
the Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

By Mr. DANFORTH: 

S. 1300. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to allow individuals a 
credit for contributions to certain invest- 
ment accounts, to exempt the earnings on 
such accounts from tax, and to exempt 
from tax certain distributions from.such ac- 
ccunts; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH (for himself and 
Mr. CHAFEE) : 

S. 1301. A bill to amend the Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training Act to provide 
a career intern program to encourage school 
districts and community-based organizations 
to carry out programs to improve the edu- 
cational employment opportunity for youths; 
to the Committee on Labor and Human 
Resources. 

By Mr. CRANSTON: 

S. 1302. A bill for the relief of Tse Mee 
Sau; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MELCHER: 

S. 1303. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to exchange certain lands in 
Hill County, Montana. 

By Mr. CHAFEE (for himself, Mr. Dur- 
ENBERGER, Mr. SARBANEs and Mr. BAU- 
cus): 

S. 1304. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 with respect to the tax 
treatment of business development compa- 
nies; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. BOSCHWITZ: 

S. 1305. A bill for the relief of Sung Tae 
Sung; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1303. A bill for the relief of Salome 
Zusman; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 1307. A bill for the relief of Mr. Wil- 
liam Greerson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


ON INTRODUCED 


By Mr. HEFLIN: 

S. 1295. A bill to establish a Soybean 
Research Institute for the purpose of 
coordinating and conducting research 
programs, encouraging soybean exports, 
and providing the leadership for a na- 
tional soybean policy; to the Committee 
on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 
LEGISLATION TO ESTABLISH A SOYBEAN RESEARCH 

INSTITUTE 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I am to- 
day introducing legislation to establish 
a National Soybean Research Institute. 
My reason for recommending such ac- 
tion is to focus attention on and bring 
about a renewed commitment to one of 
our most precious agricultural re- 
sources—the soybean. 

The soybean is one of this Nation’s 
most nutritional crops. In fact, the soy- 
bean has become our leading agricultural 
commodity, producing a revenue of al- 
most $14 billion annually. 

Equally impressive is the fact that soy- 
bean exports bring in more revenue than 
any other single U.S. crop, $8.9 billion 
in fiscal year 1980-81. 

Yet, I strongly believe that we have 
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merely cracked open the door on the pos- 
sibilities of this miracle crop. 

Therefore, Mr. President, with the es- 
tablishment of a Soybean Research In- 
stitute, I feel we could provide the lead- 
ership and direction needed at this time 
to take full advantage of the potential 
that resides in the production, market- 
ing, and use of soybeans and soybean 
products. 

I foresee the Soybean Research Insti- 
tute bringing together the most talented 
scientists, agricultural experts, and con- 
cerned groups to solve many of the 
troublesome production and marketing 
problems that currently plague U.S. soy- 
bean producers. 

Production, for example, has tripled 
over the past 30 years, but this is only 
because plantings have tripled during 
this time, not because of any significant 
growth in increased yield per acre. Thus, 
while world demand is steadily increas- 
ing, our ability to supply is steadily 
decreasing. 

Also, our soybean farmers are plagued 
by a tiny but destructive parasite, the 
cyst nematode. This little worm causes 
$300 million in crop damage each year. 
So far, these worms have been developing 
strains faster than researchers can find 
ways to control them. 

Obviously, we must increase our com- 
mitment to soybean scientific research in 
order to curb this threat. The Soybean 
Research Institute would make it pos- 
sible to launch an intensive, unified ef- 
fort to wipe out the cyst nematode. 


Naturally, our land grant universities 
currently involved in soybean research 
would play a vital role in this effort. 


Strengthened commitments are needed 
in other areas, also. Although we may in- 
crease our yield through soybean re- 
search, unless we establish a more open, 
aggressive export policy, then we would 
be creating an undesirable situation, 
namely an excessive amount of soybeans 
for the domestic market. 


There is continued competition from 
various South American soybean pro- 
ducers. The United States still maintains 
some 70 percent of the export market, 
but there was a time when we possessed 
90 percent of that market. When the ex- 
port embargoes were imposed during a 
previous administration, our export cus- 
tomers concluded that we were unreli- 
able suppliers and looked for supplies 
elsewhere. To fill the vacuum, our com- 
petitors jumped headlong into soybean 
production and captured over 20 percent 
of the world market. 

Argentina, for example, grew 4 mil- 
lion metric tons of soybeans several years 
ago. This year’s crop is nearly four times 
as great, with 15.7 million metric tons 
destined for the world market. Brazil, 
once a very minor competitor, now out- 
distances the United States in export- 
ing soybean meal. 

Of course the Brazilian Government in 
the past 5 years has assisted its farmers 
in developing their soybean crop. Be- 
cause of a commitment to research, they 
have developed varieties of soybeans 
more suitable to Brazilian climatic con- 
ditions. 
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Even more important, the Brazilian 
Government has backed development 
with generous concessions to foreign in- 
vestors and enormous subsidies to ex- 
porters of meal. These subsidies have 
amounted to as much as $1 a bushel and 
have enabled exporters in Brazil to offer 
European and Japanese feed buyers dis- 
counts of $20 to $30 a ton below U.S. 
prices. 

Soybean demand in Japan and West- 
ern Europe should continue to grow at 
a rate of about 5 percent annually; 49.4 
million metric tons were produced in the 
United States and 23.8 million metric 
tons were exported from the United 
States. Yet anticipated yield increases 
and significantly greater planting of soy- 
beans in Brazil, and competition from 
other oils, may pose threats to Ameri- 
can soybean exports in the future. It is 
absolutely imperative that U.S. pro- 
ducers become more proficient in re- 
search and market development in order 
to profit in today’s competitive market. 

A National Soybean Research Institute 
would assume the leadership in expand- 
ing international markets for soybeans. 

We have been fortunate, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in that our country has been spared 
from the scourge of famine. 

But America has not only fed her own 
people, she has fed hungry people around 
the world. Since the food for peace pro- 
gram administered by USDA was first 
initiated by Congress in 1954, this coun- 
try has contributed more than $30 bil- 
lion in agricultural commodities to hun- 
gry people in foreign nations through 
government - to - government programs 
and voluntary agencies cooperating with 
our Government. 

It is predicted that in 25 years the 
Earth's population will be 6.5 to 7 billion 
compared to some 4 billion today. These 
people must be fed and to feed them we 
must have adequate agricultural re- 
search and technology, while maintain- 
ing incentives for our farmers to produce. 

A National Soybean Research Institute 
would lay the foundation and insure our 
success in meeting these future, world- 
wide needs. 

Mr. President, about 85 percent of the 
soybeans used in and exported from the 
United States ends up as livestock feed. 
It was not until the mid-1960's that the 
Western World began giving serious con- 
sideration to soybeans as a direct food— 
another source of protein. 

For the last 5 years, USDA has been 
spending on the average of $1.2 million a 
year on soybean research programs in- 
volving the use of soy protein for human 
nutrition. 

In addition, private industry has in- 
vested about one-half million dollars an- 
nually for basic research and product 
development in the same area. 

Here again, I believe that a more in- 
tensive effort is needed—and that the 
Soybean Research Institute would be a 
natural addition to what is being done in 
the area of soybean research. It could, in 
fact, provide the emphasis needed to ac- 
complish a major breakthrough in the 
development and use of soybean products 
for human consumption. 
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Mr. President, the Soybean Research 
Institute I am proposing would, of course, 
be supportive of the family farm concept 
as we know it today. It would be struc- 
tured to lend aid and assistance to small 
farmers throughout the Nation. The 
American family farm represents entre- 
preneurship at its best. It is here that we 
find a direct reiationship between per- 
sonal profit and investment, innovation, 
risk-taking, and just plain old hard work 
and enterprise. 

Russian experts have come to this 
country to visit American farms, and 
have taken back to Russia with them 
our large power units, our combines and 
pickers, our well-bred livestock, and our 
high yielding crop varieties. But they do 
not seem to work well on the Russian 
farms, because our Russian visitors never 
saw that invisible mortar and cement 
that held it all together on the American 
farm. That invisible mortar or cement is, 
in fact, the farmer and his family in busi- 
ness for themselves, in pursuit of a little 
more profit than would come from aver- 
age performance or would result from 
central governmental interference or for 
the so-called good of a commune. 

Our Nation—and every nation of the 
world—must make a commitment to 
move agriculture to the front burner. To 
do less would be to condemn hundreds 
of millions of people to such a substand- 
ard level of living in a few years that 
peace would be difficult, if not impossible. 
That is why this Nation’s agriculture now 
commands such a strategic position. And 
this is why it must be kept moving for- 
ward. 

I feel that my proposal to establish a 
National Soybean Research Institute 
could serve as a major element in our 
overall agricultural policy. 

Mr. President, I hope that hearings 
can be held expeditiously and I extend 
an invitation to my colleagues to join 
me in this unique and worthwhile en- 
deavor. I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the bill be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 1295 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

That a Soybean Research Institute shall 
be established and that sufficient funds shall 
be allocated to maintain the administrative 
functions of the Institute and to enable the 
development of a unified, aggressive national 
soybean policy. 

The Soybean Institute shall develop pro- 
grams to accomplish the following: 

(1) Working cooperatively with the Presi- 
dent, the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
and other Federal agencies, to develop an in- 
tensive research program to increase the per 
acre yield and eliminate the cyst nematode 
parasite. 

(2) Development of an effective soybean 
export market policy. 

(3) Formation of a cohesive unit includ- 
ing national and international groups in- 
terested in and responsible for food produc- 
tion and/or consumption, for the purpose of 
establishing and coordinating national and 
international objectives. 

(4) To insure that the soybean shall ful- 


fill its role as a miracle protein crop for the 
United States and for the world. 
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The Institute shall be composed of six- 
teen (16) members and a chairman. 

The President, upon nomination by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, shall select the 
members. Members shall be selected from a 
broad spectrum of agriculture, business, sci- 
entific, educational, and consumer interests. 
The composition of the members of the In- 
stitute shall be balanced geographically; and 
the term of office of the members shall be 
for a period of six (6) years. The term of 
office for the members shall be staggered so 
that the terms of one-fourth (14) of the 
membership will expire simultaneously. 


By Mr. THURMOND (for him- 
self and Mr. STAFFORD) : 

S. 1297. A bill to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to increase the com- 
pensation payable to veterans who have 
lost or lost the use of both upper ex- 
tremities as to the result of service-con- 
nected disability; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

LEGISLATION TO INCREASE VA COMPENSATION 
RATES FOR VETERANS WHO HAVE SUFFERED 
THE LOSS OF BOTH UPPER EXTREMITIES 
Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I rise 

to introduce legislation that would 
amend section 314, title 38, U.S.C., which 
would increase rates of disability com- 
pensation payable to veterans who have 
suffered the loss or loss of use of both 
upper extremities as a result of a serv- 
ice-connected disability. 

Mr. President, according to data re- 
ceived from the Veterans Administra- 
tion, there are 125 veterans who have 
suffered the service-connected loss of 
both upper extremities and 357 veterans 
who have incurred the service-connected 
loss of use of both upper extremities. 

Depending upon the degree of impair- 
ment and/or the site of the extremity 
amputation involved, these veterans are 
rated by the VA in the upper special 
statutory award categories under sec- 
tion 314 of title 38. My bill would advance 
these veterans one full step in their pres- 
ent statutory award category. This 
would amount to an average increase of 
some $250 per month to these severely 
disabled veterans. 


Mr. President, in view of the many and 
varied disabilities one may have, the 
compensation rating schedule is very 
complex in its effort to adequately com- 
pensate for service-connected injuries. 
However, under current law, a certain 
distinction is made—and a higher rate 
of compensation is paid—with respect 
for the loss of a single upper extremity, 
if that extremity is on the right or left 
side of a right- or left-handed veteran. 
In contrast, this higher rating is not re- 
flected in the case of a single lower ex- 
tremity loss since there is no comparable 
dexterity function that is involved. 


However, when considering bilateral 
upper and lower extremity losses, this 
distinction is not carried through and 
both classes of double amputees are 
treated the same. I believe this is a dis- 
parity that should be rectified. 

Mr. President, I believe upon close 
examination of the loss of function suf- 
fered by bilateral arms amputees and 
the very limited extent of function re- 
stored by their prosthetic devices, one 
will agree that veterans so disabled suf- 
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fer a more distinct disadvantage in 
terms of their ability to function in their 
daily activities than those veterans who 
suffer the loss of both legs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 1297 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
314 of title 38, United States Code, is 
amended by— 

(a) striking from subsection (1) 
words “both hands, or"; 

(b)(1) striking from subsection (m) the 
words “two extremities” and inserting in lieu 
thereof both hands, or both legs”; and 

(2) striking out the words “elbow or” in 
subsection (m); 

(c) striking from subsection (n) every- 
thing after the phrase as the result of sery- 
ice-connected disability,” and by inserting 
in lieu thereof all of the following: “has suf- 
fered the anatomical loss or loss of use of 
both arms at a level, or with complications 
preventing natural elbow action with pros- 
thesis is place, or has suffered the anatomical 
loss of both legs so near the hip as to prevent 
the use of a prosthetic applicance, or has 
suffered the anatomical loss of both eyes, 
the monthly compensation shall be $1,581"; 
and 

(d) inserting in subsection (o) immedi- 
ately following the comma after the phrase 
“total blindness with 5/200 visual acuity or 
less,” all of the following: or if the veteran 
has suffered the anatomical loss of both arms 
so near the shoulder as to prevent the use of 
a prosthetic appliance,”. 

Src. 2. The amendments made by the first 
section of this Act shall take effect Octo- 
ber 1, 1981. 


the 


By Mr. WALLOP (for himself, Mr. 
BRADLEY, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. 
Packwoob, and Mr. Baucus) : 

S. 1298. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to extend certain 
tax provisions to Indian tribal govern- 
ments on the same basis as such pro- 
visions apply to States; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

INDIAN TRIBAL GOVERNMENTAL TAX STATUS 

ACT OF 1981 


Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I am 
pleased today to introduce a bill that is 
of vital importance to American Indians. 
This legislation would enhance the op- 
portunities of Indian tribal governments 
to provide essential governmental serv- 
ices to these tribal members by according 
Indian tribal governments the same tax 
status which is currently accorded State, 
county, and municipal governments. En- 
actment of this bill would strengthen 
tribal governments significantly by pro- 
viding additional sources of financing 
and by eliminating the unfair burden of 
taxes Indian tribal governments must 
now pay. Joining with me in sponsoring 
this legislation are: Senators BRADLEY, 
HATFIELD, Packwoop, and Baucus. 

Mr. President, this legislation already 
has a strong legislative history. A bill 
identical in all substantive respects to my 
legislation was introduced in the 95th 
Congress under the sponsorship of Chair- 
man Ullman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means and Chairman UDALL of the 
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Committee on the Interior. That bill, 
H.R. 4089, was a subject of hearings by 
the Committee on Ways and Means and 
was reported favorably to the House, but 
was not considered prior to adjournment 
of the 95th Congress. Similar legislation 
was reintroduced in the 96th Congress, 
but no action was taken on it at that 
time. The companion legislation in the 
House of Representatives is being intro- 
duced under the sponsorship of Mr. 
Jones and Mr. UDALL, along with several 
other cosponsors. In my view enactment 
of this legislation in the 95th Congress 
as recommended by the Committee on 
Ways and Means was fully justified and 
today, there are even more compelling 
reasons for prompt enactment of this 
proposal. 

This bill would amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to extend certain Federal 
tax benefits to recognized Indian tribes 
and Alaskan Natives, placing those tribal 
governments on an equal footing with 
the tax treatment accorded States, mu- 
nicipalities and local governments for 
certain tax purposes. This legislation 
would not, I emphasize not. expand the 
taxing power of recognized Indian tribal 
governments, but rather would overturn 
a technical and questionable ruling by 
the Internal Revenue Service which 
denies those governments the treatment 
accorded State and local governments 
for certain tax purposes. 

Legal authorities long have recognized 
the power of Indian tribes to govern their 
reservations and members. Specifically, 
tribal governments have the authority to 
exercise general police powers, including 
the power to tax transactions occurring 
on reservation lands. 

In implementation of these powers, 
many tribal governments have assumed 
broad governmental responsibilities. 
Tribes have provided to their members 
police and fire protection, health care, 
schools, roads and transportation, recre- 
ational facilities, and agricultural and 
business assistance. Because of these 
activities which have been aimed at 
stimulating their economies and provid- 
ing common governmental services, the 
revenue needs of tribal governments have 
increased. 

As a matter of policy, the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the past half century vir- 
tually without exception has sought to 
strengthen tribal governments politically 
and economically. The Indian Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1934 authorized tribes to 
modernize their governmental structures 
to deal more effectively with contempo- 
rary problems and needs. In recent years 
both Congress and the executive branch 
have reaffirmed and strengthened the 
governmental role of Indian tribes. Most 
recent Federal legislation, for example, 
which provides assistance to local gov- 
ernments, also expressly includes assist- 
ance to tribal governments. These acts 
include the Economic Opportunity Act, 
Economic Development Act, the Housing 
and Urban Development Act, the Juvenile 
Delinquency Prevention and Control Act, 
the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act, and the State and Local Fis- 
cal Assistance Act. 

In an effort to assume greater respon- 
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sibility for financing their own govern- 
mental functions and services, Indian 
tribes have endeavored to raise funds at 
the local level through the collection of 
tribal taxes. Efforts of Indian tribal gov- 
ernments to levy their own taxes, how- 
ever, have been only partially successful 
because the Internal Revenue Code does 
not extend to Indian tribes the same 
treatment it accords other State and 
local governments. This difference in 
treatment undermines the tax initiatives 
of tribal governments and seriously in- 
terferes with their efforts to improve the 
conditions of life in Indian country. 

There are essentially two ways of over- 
coming the position of the Internal Rev- 
enue Service regarding the tax status of 
Indian tribal governments. The first is to 
incorporate pursuant to State law. The 
second is to enact legislation to overcome 
the position of IRS. The first option— 
incorporation under State law—would 
qualify a tribe as a municipal corpora- 
tion eligible to receive a tax exempt 
status but it would require a tribe to 
become, in effect, a political subdivision 
of the State. Such a status would be to- 
tally inconsistent with the legal and po- 
litical history of Indian tribes and would 
tend to undercut the sovereignty and in- 
tegrity of such tribal governments. 

The more historically justified ap- 
proach is to discontinue the discrimina- 
tory application of Federal tax laws to 
Indian tribal governments. Both the 
Congress and the President have indi- 
cated repeatedly their intention to treat 
Indian tribal governments fairly in the 
provision of Federal assistance and to 
provide the same benefits to Indian tribal 
governments that are now afforded to 
State and local governments. This legis- 
lation would make available to tribal 
governments tax benefits now available 
to State and local governments to deal 
more effectively with their current needs. 

PROVISIONS IN THE LEGISLATION 

The most significant aspects of the bill 
are that it: First, grants a deduction 
from Federal income tax for taxes paid 
to an Indian tribe; second, provides that 
charitable contributions to Indian tribal 
governments would be deductible for in- 
come, estate and gift purposes; third, 
exempts Indian tribal governments from 
a variety of excise taxes; including the 
tax on special fuels, the manufacturers 
excise taxes and the tax on the use of 
certain highway vehicles; and fourth, 
provides an income tax exemption for 
certain governmental obligations, sub- 
ject to special limitations regarding the 
tax treatment of industrial development 
bonds issued by an Indian tribal govern- 
ment. 

TAX IMPACT 

The tax impact of this legislation was 
estimated by the House Ways and Means 
Committee in its report filed by the com- 
mittee in the 95th Congress after con- 
sideration of this legislation in 1978. The 
committee, in agreement with the Treas- 
ury Department, estimated that the pro- 
visions in the legislation relating to the 
deductibility of Indian tribal govern- 
ment taxes would reduce income tax rev- 
enues by $1 million a year. The revenue 
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effect of the other provisions in the legis- 
lation was estimated to reduce overall 
tax liability by less than $5 million per 
year. 

Mr. President, at a time when Presi- 
dent Reagan and the Congress is looking 
to cut Federal spending and reduce the 
bureaucracy we are looking to State and 
local governments to assume a greater 
responsibility for carrying out their gov- 
ernmental functions. Tribal governments 
are willing to accept these same respon- 
sibilities. It seems to me only fair and 
just to free legitimately recognized In- 
dian tribal governments from the dis- 
criminatory constraints imposed upon 
them by the interpretation of our tax 
laws given by the Internal Revenue 
Service. The quickest, most effective, and 
logical way of eliminating this discrimi- 
natory treatment is to enact S. 1298. 
This action by the Congress would im- 
pose no significant tax burden on our 
citizens but rather would enhance the 
ability and opportunity of recognized 
Indian tribal governments to provide 
better, more efficient, and economical 
services to their constituent members at 
a time when such governmental services 
are greatly needed. 

This legislation has the strong sup- 
port of Indian tribes throughout the 
United States as well as numerous orga- 
nizations who work on behalf of Ameri- 
can Indians. As evidence of this support, 
I ask unanimous consent that a resolu- 
tion from the Northern Arapahoe Busi- 
ness Council meeting at Fort Washakie, 
Wyo., on April 24, 1981, be printed in 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION No. 4721 


Whereas, the Arapahoe Business Council 
considers it essential that the United States 
Government continue to recognize that In- 
dian Tribes are in fact governments in the 
same manner that state, county and mu- 
nicipal governments are and should there- 
fore enjoy all of the same benefits and rights 
under the federal tax system that those other 
governments already possess; and 

Whereas, important congressional leaders 
in the 97th Congress, particularly Senator 
Malcolm Wallop of Wyoming, have recog- 
nized that the time has come for enactment 
of legislation to give Indian Tribes these 
governmental tax benefits and rights; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the 
Arapahoe Business Council strongly urges 
that Senator Wallop, consistent with his 
previous interest in this subject, sponsor and 
introduce a Senate Bill which has been 
drafted, circulated and discussed with Con- 
gressional Leaders entitled the Indian Tribal 
Governmental Tax Status Act; and 


Be it further resolved, That Senator Alan 
Simpson support the measure in every way 
he can and that Congressman Richard 
Cheney support the same bill when intro- 
duced in the near future in the United 
States House of Representatives.@ 


By Mr. McCLURE (by request) : 
S. 1299. A bill to reduce regulatory 
burdens and authorize the waiver of li- 
censing requirements with respect to cer- 
tain non-Federal hydroelectric power 
projects; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 
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WAIVER OF CERTAIN LICENSING REQUIREMENTS 
WITH RESPECT TO CERTAIN NON-FEDERAL HY- 
DROELECTRIC POWER PROJECTS 


© Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, at the 
request of the administration, I send to 
the desk for appropriate reference a bill 
to reduce regulatory burdens and au- 
thorize the waiver of licensing require- 
ments with respect to certain non-Fed- 
eral hydroelectric power projects. 

Mr. President, this draft legislation 
was submitted and recommended by the 
Department of Energy, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill and the ex- 
ecutive communication which accom- 
panied the proposal from the Acting 
General Counsel be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
communication were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 1299 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Federal Power Act (16 U.S.C. § 792 et seq.) 
is amended by adding after section 30 a new 
section as follows: 

“Sec. 31. In order to simplify, promote, 
and expedite the development of a non- 
Federal hydroelectric power project, and con- 
sistent with the public interest and safety, 
the Commission, by rule or order, may waive 
any provision of this Part, in connection 
with an application for, or amendment or 
notice of, a permit, license, or exemption for 
an existing cr proposed water project and 
appurtenant project works, if the total in- 
stalled capacity of the project upon comple- 
tion is equal to or less than 15 megawatts, 
subject to terms and conditions that the 
Commission considers appropriate.” 

DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY, 
Washington, D.C., May 21, 1981. 
Hon. GEORGE BUSH, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Enclosed is proposed 
legislation “[t]o reduce regulatory burdens 
and authorize the waiver of licensing re- 
guirements with respect to certain non-Fed- 
eral hydroelectric power projects.” This pro- 
posed legislation is part of the Department 
of Energy legislative program for the 97th 
Congress. The Office of Management and 
Budget advises that the presentation of this 
proposal is in accord with the President's pro- 
gram. 

PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 


The purgose of this bill is to simplify, pro- 
mote, and expedite the development of non- 
Federal hydroelectric power projects by au- 
thorizing the Federal Energy Regulatory 
Commission (FERC) to reduce unnecessary 
or burdensome regulatory requirements with 
respect to hydroelectric projects having an 
installed capacity of 15 megawatts or less. 

FERC currently has limited authority to 
waive the licensing requirements of the Fed- 
eral Power Act for (a) hydroelectric projects 
of 5 megawatts or less at existing dams and 
impoundments (16 U.S.C. § 2705 (d)) and (b) 
hydroelectric projects of 15 megawatts or less 
installed in water conduits, on non-Federal 
lands that are used for irrization or indus- 
trial purposes. (16 U.S.C. § 823a.) The draft 
bill would expand this waiver authority, and 
the related authority to prescribe terms and 
conditions, so that it extends to all hydro- 
electric projects of 15 megawatts of installed 
capacity or less, whether the projects utilize 
new or existing dams, are on Federal or non- 
Federal lands, or utilize conduits, rivers, or 
other watercourses. 


It is expected that enactment of this bill 


‘lar legislation 
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would reduce the regulatory burden on those 
persons who now must seek an application 
for a permit or license for their small water 
power projects subject to Federal Power Act 
provisions. It also would reduce the adminis- 
trative burden on the FERC. The require- 
ments of the Federal Power Act with respect 
to small non-Federal hydroelectric power 
projects are often needlessly detailed and ex- 
cessively burdensome. Mandatory continua- 
tion of these requirements is unjustifiable. 
Sincerely, 
Eric J. FYGI, 
Acting General Counsel.@ 


By Mr. DANFORTH: 

S. 1300. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow individ- 
uals a credit for contributions to certain 
investment accounts, to exempt the earn- 
ings on such accounts from tax, and to 
exempt from tax certain distributions 
from such accounts; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

INVESTMENT CREDIT INCENTIVE ACT OF 1981 


@ Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, to- 
day, I am introducing the Investment 
Credit Incentive Act of 1981. This legis- 
lation is aimed at stimulating increased 
personal saving in our country through 
tax incentives. It is patterned after simi- 
(H.R. 3073) currently 
pending in the House of Representatives 
introduced by Congressman Dick GEP- 
HARDT. In my opinion, Congressman GEP- 
HARDT has made a valuable and timely 
contribution to the debate concerning 
the development of effective tax incen- 
tives for saving. 

Under this legislation, a tax credit of 
10 percent is allowed on the first $5,000 
invested each year in an account in a 
financial institution. The maximum 
amount that can be contributed to such 
an account is $50,000. Earnings on these 
contributions would not be taxed as long 
as they were kept on deposit. Withdraw- 
als of principal or interest before the 
end of a 10-year period would be taxed 
at ordinary tax rates. At the end of 10 
years, up to $50,000 in capital and $50,000 
in earnings could be removed from the 
account tax free. Additional withdraw- 
als of either would be taxed at capital 
gain rates. 

It is well documented that the United 
States has the lowest savings rate of our 
major trading partners. There is little 
doubt that an important element of 
stimulating productivity, reducing infia- 
tion, and enhancing our international 
competitiveness is increasing the pool of 
savings from which businesses can fi- 
nance new capital investment. 

While this bill may not be the preferred 
incentive for every saver or investor in 
our country, it does provide some incen- 
tive to all of them. In addition, a 10-year 
program for saving and reinvesting 
would encourage the type of long-term 
stable supply of funds we need without 
discouraging savers by limiting access to 
their funds for an unrealistically long 
period. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
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S. 1300 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 
SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 


This act may be cited as the Investment 
Credit Incentive Act of 1981”. 


Sec. 2. INVESTMENT ACCOUNTS. 


(a) IN GeNERaL.—Subpart A of part IV of 
sudchapter A of chapter 1 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to credits 
against tax) is amended by inserting after 
section 44E the following new section: 

Sec. 44F. CONTRIBUTIONS TO INVESTMENT AC- 
COUNTS. 


“a() ALLOWANCE OF CRRDrr.—In the case of 
an individual, there shall be allowed as a 
credit against the tax imposed by this chap- 
ter for the taxable year an amount equal to 
10 percent of the sum of— 

“(1) the amounts paid in cash, and 

“(2) the fair market value of qualified 
securities transferred, 


during the taxable year by such individual 
to an investment account. 

“(b) LIMITATIONS.— 

“(1) Maximum crepir.—The credit allowed 
subsection (a) to an individual for a taxable 
year may not exceed 8500. 

(2) LIMITATION BASED ON AMOUNT OF TAX.— 
The credit allowed by subsection (a) shall 
not exceed the tax imposed by this chapter 
for the taxable year, reduced by the sum 
of the credits allowable under a section of 
this subpart having a lower number or letter 
designation than this section, other than 
credits allowable by sections 31, 39, and 43. 

“(c) DeErrnrrions.—For purposes of this 
section— 

“(1) INVESTMENT AccouNT.—The term in- 
vestment account’ means a trust created or 
organized in the United States for the exclu- 
sive benefit of an individual or his benefi- 
ciaries, but only if the written governing 
instrument creating the trust meets the fol- 
lowing requirements: 

“(A) No contribution will be accepted by 
the trust if— 

“(1) it is other than in cash or qualified 
securities, or 

“(il) the investor has any other invest- 
ment account. 

(B) The sum of— 

“(1) the cash, and 

“(il) the aggregate fair market value of all 
property, 
contributed to the trust for all taxable years 
will not exceed $50,000. 

“(C) The trustee is a bank (as defined in 
section 401(d)(1)), or any other person who 
demonstrates to the satisfaction of the Sec- 
retary that the manner in which such other 
person will administer the trust will be con- 
sistent with the requirements of this section. 

“(D) The interest of the investor in the 
account is nonforfeitable. 

(E) No part of the trust assets will be in- 
vested in life insurance contracts. 

“(F) The assets of the trust will not be 
commingled with other property except in a 
common trust fund or common investment 
fund. 

“(2) QUALIFIED SECURITY.—The term ‘qual- 
ified’ means any security (within the mean- 
ing of section 165(g)(2)) which is readily 
tradable on an estabilshed securities market. 

d) INVESTMENT ACCOUNT EXEMPT FROM 
Tax.—Any investment account shall be ex- 
empt from taxation under this subtitle ex- 
cept for the taxes imposed by section 511 
(relating to imposition of tax on unrelated 
business income). 

(e) ORDERING RULES FOR DISTRIBUTIONS.— 
Distributions from an investment account 
shall be deemed to be made— 


“(1) first from the adjusted contributions 
to the account, to the extent thereof, 
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“(2) second from the qualified seasoned 
earnings of the account, to the extent 
thereof, 

“(3) third from the nonqualified seasoned 
earnings of the account, to the extent 
thereof, and 

“(4) then from other amounts in the ac- 
count. 

“(f) Tax TREATMENT OF DISTRIBUTIONS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Amounts paid out of an 
investment account during a taxable year 
shall be subject to taxation as follows: 


“in the case of amounts paid out of: Tax treatment: 


A. Adjusted contributions... No tax. 
B, — seasoned earnings......... Notox. __ 
C. Nonqualified seasoned earnings. . 40 percent inclusion, 


D. Other amounts. 00 percent inclusion. 


“(2) DEFINITIONS RELATING TO TAX TREAT- 
MENT.—For purposes of paragraph (1)— 

(A) 40 PERCENT INCLUSION.—The term ‘40 
percent inclusion’ means 40 percent of each 
payment shall be included in gross income 
(as ordinary income) by the payee for the 
taxable year in which the payment is 
received. 

“(B) 100 PERCENT INCLUSION.—The term 
100 percent inclusion’ means 100 percent of 
each payment shall be included in gross in- 
come (as ordinary income) by the payee for 
the taxable year in which the payment is 
received. 

“(3) ADJUSTED CONTRIBUTIONS.—For pur- 
poses of this subsection, the term ‘adjusted 
contributions’ means with respect to any 
payment out of an investment account, the 
excess of— 

“(A) the sum of— 

“(i) all cash contributed to the account, 
plus 

(1) the aggregate adjusted bases of all 
property contributed to the account, 


before the close of the taxable year during 
which such payment is made, over 

“(B) the credit allowed by subsection (a) 
for such taxable year and all prior taxable 
years with respect to contributions to the 
account. 

“(4) DEFINITIONS AND SPECIAL RULES RELAT- 
ING TO EARNINGS.—For purposes of this sub- 
section— 

“(A) SEASONED EARNINGS.—The term ‘sea- 
soned earnings’ means, with respect to any 
payment out of an investment account, the 
lowest amount of earnings in such account 
during the period of 10 taxable years ending 
before the taxable year in which such pay- 
ment is made. 

(B) QUALIFIED SEASONED EARNINGS.—The 
term ‘qualified seasoned earnings’ means the 
ceasoned earnings of the account to the 
extent such earnings do not exceed $50,000. 

“(C) NONQUALIFIED SEASONED EARNINGS.— 
The term ‘nonqualified seasoned earnings’ 
means the seasoned earnings of the account 
which are not qualified seasoned earnings. 

D) SPECIAL RULFS.— 

“(1) EARNINGS INCLUDE REALIZED APPRECTA- 
TION, ETc.—The earnings of the account in- 
clude realized appreciation and other net 
gains. 

(1) ACCOUNT TR ATED AS HAVING NO EARN- 
ING BEFORE CREATION —For purposes of sub- 
paragraph (A). the earnings of the account 
shall be zero for any taxable year before the 
taxable year in which the account is created. 

“(iil) PROPER ADJUSTMENTS FOR DISTRIBU- 
TIoNsS.—"n determining seasoned earnings 
for any taxable year. nrover adiustments 
shall be made for distributions of seasoned 
earnings in prior taxable years. 

“(g) SPECIAL RuLEs.—For purposes of this 
section— 


“(1) FAIR MARKET VALUE OF QUALIFIED SECU- 
RITIES DETERMINED ON DATE OF CONTRIBU- 
rox. —In the case of a contrib tion of anali- 
fied securities to any investment account, 
the fair market value of the securities shall 
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be determined on the date of the contribu- 
tion. 

“(2) DISTRIBUTIONS OF PROPERTY.—In the 
case of a distribution of property from any 
investment account, the fair market value 
of such property (determined on the date of 
the distribution) shall be treated as an 
amount paid out of such account. 

“(3) ACCOUNT MUST BE NONTRANSFERABLE 
EXCEPT AT DEATH.—ANn account shall not be 
treated as exclusively for the benefit of an 
individual unless— 

“(A) it is nontransferable except at the 
death of the investor or as provided in para- 
graph (6), and 

“(B) the written governing instrument 
creating the trust provides that all amounts 
in the account will be distributed to the 
beneficiaries of the investor before the close 
of the 5th year following the death of the 
investor. 

“(4) TERMINATION OF ACCOUNT IN CERTAIN 
CASES.—An account shall be treated as termi- 
nated— 

“(A) on the first day on which the 
account 

“(1) buys or leases any property from, or 
sells or leases any property to, or 

“(il) borrows any money from, or lends 
any money to, 
the investor or any member of his family, 
and 

“(B) if it has not therefore terminated, 
on the last day of the 5th year after the date 
of the death of the investor. 


In any such case, the trust shall be treated 
as paying out all amounts in the trust on 
the day on which it is treated as terminated. 

“(5) EFFECT OF PLEDGING ACCOUNT AS SECU- 
RITY.—If at any time the investor (or a bene- 
ficiary) uses the account or any portion 
thereof as security for a loan, the portion so 
used shall be treated as distributed to the 
investor (or beneficiary). 

“(6) Drvorce.—The transfer of an in- 
vestor’s interest in an investment account 
to the investor's former spouse under a di- 
vorce decree or under a written instrument 
incident to such divorce is not to be consid- 
ered a taxable transfer made by the investor 
notwithstanding any other provision of this 
subtitle, and such interest at the time of the 
transfer is to be treated as an investment 
account of the spouse and not of the in- 
vestor. Thereafter such account shall be 
treated for purposes of this subtitle as 
maintained for the benefit of such spouse. 

“(7) BASIS IN ACCOUNT AFTER DEATH.—The 
basis of any investment account in the 
hands of a person acquiring such account 
by reason of the death of the investor shall 
be able the same as the basis in such ac- 
count immediately before the death of the 
investor. 

“(8) CONTRIBUTIONS RETURNED BEFORE DUE 
DATE OF RETURN.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—If— 

“(1) any amount contributed during a 
taxable year to an investment account is 
paid out of such account on or before the 
date prescribed by law (including extensions 
of time) for filing the return of tax imposed 
by this chapter for such taxable year, 

“(il) mo credit is allowed by subsection 
(a) with resvect to such amount, and 

(ut) such payment is accompanied by 
the net income attributable to such amount, 
then such amount shall not be treated as a 
contribution to such account. 

“(B) YEAR INCOME INCLUDED.—Any net in- 
come described in subparagraph (A) (iil) 
shall be included in the gross income of the 
individual for the taxable year in which the 
contribution was made. 

“(9) CusTopIaL accounts.—Rules similar 
to the rules provided by section 408(h) shall 
ably. 

“(10) REParTS.—The trustee of an invest- 
ment account shall make such reports re- 
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garding such account to the Secretary, and 
to the investor, with respect to contributions, 
distributions, and such other matters as the 
Secretary may require under regulations. The 
reports required by this paragraph shall be 
filed at such time and in such manner, and 
furnished to such individuals at such time 
and in such manner, as may be required by 
those regulations. 

“(h) OTHER DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of 
this section— 

“(1) Investor.—The term ‘investor’ means 
the individual for whom the account is es- 
tablished. 

“(2) MEMBER OF FAMILY.—The family of 
the investor shall be treated as including his 
spouse, ancestors, lineal descendants, and 
any spouse of a lineal descendant. 

“(3) DISTRIBUTIONS TREATED AS PAYMENTsS.— 
Any distribution out of an account shall be 
treated as a payment out of such account. 

“(i) Section Not To APPLY TO CERTAIN 
Prersons.—This section shall not apply to any 
estate or trust, nor shall it apply to any non- 
resident alien individual.” 

(b) Tax on Excess CoNTRIBUTIONS.— 

(1) IN GeneRraL.—Section 4973 of such Code 
(relating to tax on excess contributions to 
individual retirement accounts, certain sec- 
tion 403(b) contracts, certain individual re- 
tirement annuities, and retirement bonds) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(d) Excess CONTRIBUTIONS TO INVESTMENT 
AccountTs.—For purposes of this section in 
the case of an investment account (within 
the meaning of section 44F(c)(1)), the term 
‘excess contributions’ means the excess of— 

“(1) the sum of— 

“(A) the cash, and 

“(B) the aggregate fair market value of all 
property, 
contributed to the account during the tax- 
able year and all prior taxable years, over 

(2) $50,000. 


For purposes of this subsection, any contri- 
bution which is paid out of an investment 
account in a distribution to which section 
44(F(g)(8) applies shall be treated as an 
amount not contributed.” 

(2) Tax PAID BY INVESTOR.—Subsection (a) 
of section 4973 of such Code is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: “In the case of an investment ac- 
count, the tax imposed by this subsection 
shall be paid by the individual for whom the 
account is established.” 

(3) TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMEND- 
MENTS.— 

(A) Subsection (a) of section 4973 of such 
Code is amended by redesignating para- 
graphs (2) and (3) as paragraphs (3) and 
(4), respectively, and by inserting after par- 
agraph (1) the following new paragraph: 

“(2) an investment account (within the 
meaning of section 44F(c) ()) f. 


(B) The section heading for section 4973 
of such Code is amended by inser*ing I- 
VESTMENT ACCOUNTS,” after “RETIREMENT AC- 
COUNTS,”. 


(C) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The item re- 
lating to section 4973 in the table of sections 
for subchapter B of chapter 42 of such Code 
is amended by inserting “investment ac- 
counts,” after “retirement accounts,”. 

(e) FAILURE To PROVIDE REPORTS ON IN- 
VESTMENT ACCOUNTS.— 


(1) IN GENERAL.—Subsection (a) of section 
6693 of such Code (relating to failure to pro- 
vide reports on individual retirement ac- 
counts or annuities) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sen- 
tence: “The person required by section 44F 
(8) (10) to file a report regarding an invest- 
ment account at the time and in the manner 
required under such section shall pay a pen- 
alty of $10 for each failure unless it is shown 
that such failure is due to reasonable cause.” 
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(2) CLERICAL AMENDMENTS.— 

(A) The section heading for section 6693 
of such Code is amended by inserting “or 
INVESTMENT ACCOUNTS” after “ANNUITIES”. 

(B) The item relating to section 6693 in 
the table of sections for subchapter B ot 
chapter 68 of such Code is amended by in- 
serting “or investment accounts” after “an- 
nuities”. 

(d) OTHER TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING 
AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Subsection (b) of section 6096 of such 
Code (relating to designation of income tax 
payments to Presidential Election Campaign 
Fund) is amended by striking out “and 44E" 
and inserting in lieu thereof “44E, and 44F”. 

(2) The table of sections for subpart A ot 
part IV of subchapter A of chapter 1 of such 
Code is amended by inserting after the item 
relating to section 44E the following new 
item: 

“Sec. 44F. Contributions to investment ac- 
counts,” 

(e) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to contri- 
butions made in taxable years beginning af- 
ter December 31, 1981.0 


By Mr. RANDOLPH (for himself 
and Mr. CHAFEE): 

S. 1301. A bill to amend the Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act 
to provide a career intern program to 
encourage school districts and commu- 
nity-based organizations to carry out 
programs to improve the educational 
opportunity for youths; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources. 

YOUTH CAREER INTERN PROGRAM ACT 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, to- 
day I introduce legislation similar to a 
bill jointly sponsored in the last Con- 
gress by myself and our former col- 
league, who served on the Labor and 


Human Resources Committee, Secretary 
of Health and Human Services, Richard 
Schweiker. The measure, the Youth 
Career Intern Program Act, is to encour- 
age local educational agencies and com- 
munity based organizations to imple- 
ment and carry out programs to improve 
educational employment opportunity for 
youth in areas of high youth unemploy- 
ment across the country. 

I am joined in sponsoring this bipar- 
tisan legislation by my able colleague 
from Rhode Island, Senator JOHN 
CHAFEE. Senator CHAFEE is a strong sup- 
porter of legislation to help disadvan- 
taged youth. 

The high level of youth unemployment 
continues to be one of the more pervasive 
problems confronting our Nation. 

Nationally, the level of youth unem- 
ployment averages 17 percent. A dispor- 
tionate level of this unemployment is 
based in our major cities where youth 
unemployment rates have averaged close 
to 40 percent. This appalling waste of 
our Nation’s most valuable resource, its 
youth, must be halted. 


The current condition of our economy 
is a contributing factor to the employ- 
ment problems of youth. A most critical 
problem confronted is a lack of the req- 
uisite education and training to obtain 
and retain meaningful employment. A 
proven and available weapon to attack 
this substantial problem is the career 
intern program. 

The program was conceived and has 
been implemented on a limited scale by 
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opportunities industrialization center, 
OIC, founded and operated by the Rev- 
erend Leon Sullivan. 

Our bill would allow for replication 
across the country of the career intern 
program, one of OIC’s most successful 
projects. The success of the career intern 
program has been described in testimony 
before the Labor and Human Resources 
Committee in hearings on education and 
youth unemployment during the 96th 
Congress. Dr. Michael Timpane, acting 
director of the National Institute of Edu- 
cation at that time stated: 

One such program that we believe to be 
highly promising is the career internship 
program (CIP) started in Philadelphia by 
Rev. Leon Sullivan and his colleagues at op- 
portunities Industrialization Centers, Inc. 
This program is an alternative high school 
for 16 to 21 year olds who have dropped out 
of high school or are in serious risks of drop- 
ping out before graduation. 

The program enables students to complete 
high school, acquire occupational knowledge, 
plan for a career, and improve basic reading 
and mathematics skills—in short, to facili- 
tate the transition from high school to work 
or to further education. 

Initial evaluation findings indicate a sig- 
nificant increase in the rates of high school 
completion, in reading and math scores, and 
in rates of employment or enrollment in col- 
lege and technical schools. 

This program has proved to be so success- 
ful in Philadelphia that the Department of 
Labor has now transferred funds to the Na- 
tional Institute of Education to support the 
replication of this program in four addi- 
tional cities in order to ascertain what made 
the program so successful in Philadelphia 
and whether or not it can be duplicated else- 
where with similar results. 


OIC is not the only community-based 
organization which has had success in 
meeting the training and education 
needs of dropouts or potential dropouts. 
The findings of NIE show that commu- 
nity-based organizations are a good 
vehicle for reaching these at-risk stu- 
dents or dropouts. Private nonprofit 
organizations like OIC are a vital link 
between the schools and the business 
community. 

Mr. President, the Senate Labor and 
Human Resources Committee, over the 
next several months, will begin the 
process of evaluating the success and/or 
failure of various youth employment 
programs administered under title IV of 
the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act. It is my intention that the 
youth career intern program will be a 
part of any legislative package growing 
out of this process later in this session or 
in the second session.@ 


By Mr. MELCHER: 

S. 1303. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to exchange certain 
lands in Hill County, Mont.; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

EXCHANGE OF CERTAIN LANDS IN MONTANA 
© Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, this bill 
would authorize and direct the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to enter into a land 
exchange in Hill County, Mont. It would 
involve about 400 acres of private land 
and 400 acres of public along the Milk 
River. 

In January of this year the Water and 
Power Resources Service responded to 
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Mr. Keith Donoven concerning a pos- 
sikle land exchange. I am including that 
letter at the end of my remarks because 
it forms the basis for this bill. 

In effect the service told Mr. Donoven 
that they lacked the exchange authority 
to trade with private ownership. I note 
the Service makes reference to other 
general authority for exchanges that 
may be proposed. 

That same kind of authority was pro- 
posed and passed in the last Congress, 
but was, unfortunately vetoed as a part 
of a larger measure. 

This exchange is desired by both the 
private land owner as well as the Water 
and Power Resources Service. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
and the accompanying letter he printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
letter were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior be, and hereby is, 
authorized and directed to enter into an 
exchange of lands with Keith Donoven in 
Hill County, Montana. The private deeded 
lands proposed for exchange are, to wit: the 
SWA and NW SE, Section 13, Township 
34 North, Range 12 East, 200 acres; N14, 
NW, section 24, Township 34 North, Range 
12 East, 80 acres; N/% N)% NE 14 SE\%, Sec- 
tion 17, Township 34 North, Range 13 
East, 10 acres; N44 NE% NEN, Section 21, 
Township 34 North, Range 13 East, approxi- 
mately 25 acres; plus an area comprised of 
SW'\,-SW\4SE\%, SEM SWH, W. NENA SWI, 
E E W] /NĩS WI, EYSEYZSWY4NWK, N 
SY WNW IH. NWYSWYNW, Section 
22 Township 34 North, Range 13 East. Such 
deeded lands contain 415 acres more or less 
and are to be exchanged for the following 
lands owned by the United States, to wit: 
$1484, Section 24, Township 34 North, Range 
12 East, 160 acres; NE NW VIH. Section 25, 
Township 34 North, 40 acres; N NE VH, Sec- 
tion 25, Township 34 North, Range 12 East, 80 
acres; SWI NWA, Section 30, Township 34 
North, Range 13 East, 40 acres; W7% SWA 
Section 30, Township 34 North, Range 13 
East, 80 acres. 

Src. 2. No conveyance shall be made pursu- 
ant to this Act until the Secretary deter- 
mines values being exchanged are equal, ex- 
cept differences in value may be offset by 
monetary settlement in accordance with ap- 
plicable law and regulations. 

Sec. 3. The patents issued pursuant to this 
Act shall contain a reservation to the United 
States of all gas, oil, coal, and other mineral 
deposits as may be formed in such lands, 
provided, however, that if the private deeded 
lands conveyed to the United States include 
both surface and sulsurface mineral values, 
the Secretary is authorized and directed to 
enter into such an exchange on an equal 
value basis. 


WATER AND POWER RESOURCES SERVICE, 
Malta, Mont., January 16, 1981. 


Mr. KEITH DONOVEN, 
Kremlin, Mont. 

Dear Mr. DonoveN: With regard to your 
request for a possible land exchange with 
this government agency's withdrawal land at 
Fresno Reservoir. 

Your request has been reviewed by the 
Land Use Branch at our Regional Office in 
Billings, Montana. I have been advised that 
we do not have authority to participate in 
a land exchange with private ownership. 

However, we understand that legislation is 
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being proposed which would provide this 
agency with land exchange authority. 
We will keep you informed of any changes. 
Sincerely, 
ROBERT A. GREEN, 
Chief, Milk River O. & M. Fld. Sec.@ 


By Mr. CHAFEE (for himself, Mr. 
DuRENBERGER, Mr. SARBANES, and 
Mr. Baucus) : 

S. 1304. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
tax treatment of business development 
companies; to the Committee on Finance. 
LEGISLATION PROVIDING PASSTHROUGH TAX 

TREATMENT TO BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 

COMPANIES 
@ Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, last year, 
Congress passed the Small Business In- 
vestment Incentive Act of 1980, Public 
Law 96-477. This new law enables public 
venture capital companies and small 
business investment companies (SBIC’s) 
to avoid complex, outdated regulation 
under the Investment Company Act of 
1940 and, instead, elect simplified treat- 
ment as business development companies 
(BDC’s). 

To claim the exemption from rules of 
the 1940 act, BDC’s must comply with 
certain requirements insuring they are 
investing in and providing substantial 
management assistance to small, growing 
companies. Unlike the Investment Com- 
pany Act of 1940, which was originally 
designed to regulate mutual funds before 
the existence of the modern venture in- 
dustry, the 1980 act is suited to the 
unique regulatory needs of venture 
investing. 

The new law is a good one; however, it 
will not be fully utilized until a conform- 
ing amendment is added to subchapter M 
of the Internal Revenue Code. This part 
of the Code allows investment companies 
to pass earnings through to their share- 
holders without first paying taxes on 
them. Currently, an investment company 
must be regulated under the complex 
1940 act to qualify for such tax treat- 
ment. 

Since SBIC’s and venture capital com- 
panies that take advantage of the new 
securities law will not be registered under 
the 1940 act, they will not be able to uti- 
lize the conduit tax treatment in sub- 
chapter M. 

Subchapter M should be amended, 
therefore, to provide the same tax treat- 
ment to BDC’s under the new law as ven- 
ture capital companies regulated under 
the old one, or else the new Securities Act 
will be ineffective. The flow of funds to 
small, growing businesses will be 
curtailed. 

Today, along with Senators DUREN- 
BERGER, SARBANES, and Baucus, I am in- 
troducing a bill that would provide such 
tax treatment to business development 
companies. Each of us has worked closely 
with the National Association of Small 
Business Investment Companies in draft- 
ing this conforming amendment. The Fi- 
nance Subcommittee on Savings, Pen- 
sions, and Investment Policy, which I 
chair, is now scheduled to hold a hearing 
in June to discuss our legislation. We 
urge all our colleagues to support its en- 
actment this year. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this bill be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1304 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States o/ 
America in Congress assembled, That 

(a) In GeneERAL.—Subchapter M (relating 
to regulated investment companies and real 
estate investment trusts) of chapter 1 of 
subtitle A of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new part: 

“Part IV—ProvIsIoONS WHICH APPLY TO DE- 
VELOPMENT COMPANIES 

“Sec. 860A. Tax treatment of business de- 
velopment companies. 

“Sec. 860A, Tax TREATMENT OF BUSINESS DE- 
VELOPMENT COMPANIES. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—Except as otherwise 
provided in this section, the provisions of 
parts I and III of this subchapter shall ap- 
ply to a business development company 
which would be a regulated investment com- 
pany but for the requirements of section 
851(a). When used other than in this part, 
the term ‘regulated investment company’ 
shall be deemed to include a business de- 
velopment company to which the provisions 
of parts I and III of this subchapter apply. 

“(b) DEFINITION oF BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 
Company.—For purposes of this section, the 
term ‘business development company’ 
means any domestic corporation (other than 
a personal holding company as defined in 
section 542 without regard to section 542 
(c) (8) )— 

“(1) which is a business development com- 
pany within the meaning of section 2(a) 
(48) (15 U.S.C. 80a-2(a)(48)) of the In- 
vestment Company Act of 1940, as amended 
(15 U.S.C. 80a-1 to 80b-2); or 

“(2) which is a small business investment 
company, licensed before July 1, 1980, under 
the Small Business Investment Act of 1958, 
as amended (15 U.S.C. 661 to 696), or is so 
licensed on an application filed not more 
than one month after the date such com- 
pany is incorporated.“ 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
parts for Subchapter M of Chapter 1 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new item: 

“Part IV. PROVISIONS WHICH APPLY TO BUSI- 
NESS DEVELOPMENT COMPANIES.” 

(c) Errective Date.—The amendments 
made by sections (a) and (b) shall apply to 
taxable years beginning on or after Octo- 
ber 21, 1980.@ 


© Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
during the final days of the 96th Con- 
gress, a major securities law was passed 
that will greatly facilitate the flow of 
venture capital to small, growing firms. 
The Small Business Investment Incen- 
tive Act of 1980 exempts public venture 
capital companies and small business in- 
vestment companies (SBIC’s) from the 
most aggravating provisions of the In- 
vestment Company Act of 1940, allowing 
them instead to elect treatment and reg- 
ulation as business development compa- 
nies (BDC’s) under the new law. 

With the passage of the “1980 Act”, 
Congress took a giant step toward its goal 
of opening capital formation mecha- 
nisms to smaller companies. The legisla- 
tion I am sponsoring today is the next 
logical step in this process. It will amend 
subchapter M of the Internal Revenue 
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Code to make tax treatment of BDC’s 
under the 1980 act consistent with that 
accorded venture capital companies and 
SBIC’s under the Investment Company 
Act of 1940. 

Section 851 of the tax Code permits 
regulated investment companies that 
pass through 90 percent of their earnings 
to shareholders and meet the other re- 
quirements of subchapter M to elect con- 
duit tax treatment. The company then 
pays no corporate tax on income distrib- 
uted to shareholders. One of the eligibil- 
ity criteria for conduit tax treatment is 
registration under the Investment Com- 
pany Act of 1940. 

As the situation currently exists, a 
venture capitalist wishing to get relief 
from the 1940 Investment Company Act 
must forfeit his subchapter M tax pass- 
through. Once treated as a BDC under 
the 1980 act, he no longer satisfies the 
definition of regulated investment com- 
pany in section 851, since he is no longer 
a 1940 act company. The result is that 
venture capitalists are reluctant to uti- 
lize the new securities law. My bill would 
eliminate registration under the Invest- 
ment Company Act as one of the eligibil- 
ity requirements of subchapter M for 
public BDC’s. 

In addition, the bill we are introducing 
today would make all licensed SBIC's 
eligible for conduit tax treatment, pro- 
vided they meet the other substantive re- 
quirements of section 851. Currently, 
only those companies that are making or 
have made a public offering or have more 
than 100 shareholders can register under 
the Investment Company Act of 1940. 
Most SBIC's do not qualify because they 
are privately held, and therefore are de- 
nied the option of pass-through tax 
treatment. 

The legislative history of the 1942 
amendment that made 1940 act registra- 
tion a prerequisite for 851 tax treatment 
clearly demonstrates that Congress did 
not intend the reference to limit the 
availability of the conduit tax treatment. 
Instead, it was principally a descriptive 
phrase. The venture capital industry as 
we know it today did not exist at that 
time and the SBIC program did not come 
into being until 1958. According to the 
legislative history, Congress was at- 
tempting to cover all types of invest- 
ment entities, and assumed that most 
were registered under the 1940 act. 

The amendment to section 851 that we 
are proposing today will have a negligible 
revenue impact, yet it will be a tremen- 
dous incentive for venture capital com- 
panies to use the new securities law. By 
reducing the regulatory burden on pub- 
lic SBIC’s and venture capital firms, 
Congress clearly indicated its desire to 
promote venture investing. Without this 
amendment, however, the effect of the 
securities bill will be neutralized and 
congressional intent frustrated. 

I urge my colleagues to give this bill 
their careful consideration. 
© Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join my colleagues the junior 
Senator from Rhode Island, the senior 
Senator from Minnesota and the junior 
Senator from Montana in introducing 
S. 1304, legislation enabling business de- 
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velopment companies to qualify for pass- 
through treatment of corporate earn- 
ings. By so doing, this legislation will 
correct an anomaly in the tax treatment 
of venture capital companies which has 
arisen pursuant to the enactment last 
year of the Small Business Investment 
Incentive Act, Public Law 96-477. S. 1304 
would also extend pass-through treat- 
ment to bona fied small business invest- 
ment companies with fewer than 100 
shareholders. 


The purpose of the Small Business In- 
vestment Incentive Act, briefly put, was 
to amend the Investment Company Act 
of 1940 in order to encourage mobiliza- 
tion of capital for new, small, medium 
sized and independent business by facili- 
tating the activities of venture capital 
companies and investment advisors 
while maintaining indispensable stand- 
ards of investment protection. It is a 
tribute to the effectiveness of the In- 
vestment Company Act that the invest- 
ment company industry has not experi- 
enced a debacle in 40 years. Over that 
40-year period, however, mutual fund 
and venture capital operations have 
diverged in very significant ways and the 
act had come to restrict unnecessarily 
venture capital activities. Recognizing 
the importance of venture capital for 
for new and untried businesses whose 
access to conventional capital markets is 
limited, the Small Business Investment 
Incentive Act last year established a new 
regulatory framework exempting private 
and public venture capital companies 
that meet certain criteria and thereby 
qualify as business development com- 
panies from the registration require- 
ments of the Investment Company Act. 

It would be illogical and self-defeating 
if the incentive to venture capital activi- 
ties provided by the business develop- 
ment company framework were to be 
nullified by unfavorable tax treatment 
for the business development company. 
Companies regulated under the Invest- 
ment Company Act of 1940 qualify for 
passthrough tax treatment of corpo- 
rate earnings—such earnings are taxed 
once to the shareholders in the year they 
are earned rather than twice, once to 
the corporation and again when dis- 
tributed to the shareholders. Since reg- 
istration under the 1940 act is the pre- 
requisite for passthrough treatment, a 
company not so registered is ineligible for 
it. Under existing law a venture capital 
company seeking to expand its invest- 
ment activities by qualifying as a busi- 
ness development company not regulated 
by the 1940 act is therefore penalized 
with regard to its tax status. By extend- 
ing the passthrough to qualified business 
development companies, S. 1304 would 
correct that anomaly. It would also ex- 
tend passthrough treatment to small 
business investment companies not cur- 
rently eligible, that is, those with fewer 
than 100 shareholders, but would not 
apply such treatment to closely held per- 
sonal holding companies. 


Mr. President, the Small Business In- 
vestment Incentive Act was designed to 
contribute to the capital formation proc- 
ess for a critical sector of the business 
community. It recognizes the vital im- 
portance to our national economy of the 
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small business sector. It removes un- 
necessary and antiquated regulatory bar- 
riers that have obstructed the direct 
flow of capital to small and new business 
enterprises. S. 1304, the legislation being 
introduced today, is a logical and neces- 
sary tax corollary of the Small Business 
Investment Incentive Act. It will help 
to translate the promise of that legisla- 
t on, enacted in the last Congress into 
solid economic reality.@ 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
s. 98 


At the request of Mr. DANFORTH, the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. SyMMS) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 98, a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
to provide a credit against tax for certain 
research and experimental expenditures, 
and for other purposes. 

8. 99 


At the request of Mr. Jepsen, the Sen- 
ator from Michigan (Mr. Levin), the 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
RANDOLPH), the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MELCHER), and the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. DURENBERGER) were 
added as cosponsors of S. 99, a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
to allow individuals a deduction for cer- 
tain expenses paid or incurred in con- 
nection with the adoption of a child. 


S. 141 


At the request of Mr. BENTSEN, the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. HART) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 141, a bill re- 
lating to tax treatment of qualified 
dividend reinvestment plans. 


8. 360 


At the request of Mr. Wercker, the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Tson- 
GAS) was added as a cosponsor of S. 360, 
a bill to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to improve productivity and 
employment by promoting capital in- 
vestment in small business, and for other 
purposes. 

8. 395 

At the request of Mr. WaLLor, the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. GRASSLEY) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 395, a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to provide estate and gift tax equity 
for family enterprises, and for other 
purposes. 

s. 728 

At the request of Mr. KENNEDY, the 
Senator from North Dakota (Mr. Bur- 
Dick), and the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. WILLIAMS) were added as cospon- 
sors of S. 728, a bill to amend the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 to prohibit the 
assignment to or presence in El Salvador 
of U.S. military personnel and to pro- 
hibit the furnishing of military and 
other security assistance for El Salvador. 


8. 861 


At the request of Mr. Packwoop, the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. Wattop) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 861, a bill 
to amend the Social Security Act to pro- 
vide for a 6-year demonstration program 
of comprehensive community-based 
noninstitutional acute and long term 
care services for the elderly and disabled. 
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8. 1030 


At the request of Mr. McCuure, the 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. KASTEN), 
the Senator from California (Mr. HAYA- 
KAWA), and the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. ZORINSKY) were added as cospon- 
sors of S. 1030, a bill to protect firearms 
owners constitutional rights, civil liber- 
ties and rights to privacy. 

S. 1091 


At the request of Mr. Zorinsxy, the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. NICKLES), 
and the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. East) were added as cosponsors of 
S. 1091, a bill to provide an entitlement 
for educational institutions for the reim- 
bursement of the reasonable costs in- 
curred in responding to compliance re- 
views conducted by the Office for Civil 
Rights of the Department of Education, 
and for other purposes. 

S. 1235 


At the request of Mr. D'Amato, the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. Syms), the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
HELMS), the Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. East), and the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. DoLE) were added as co- 
sponsors of S. 1235, a bill to exempt cer- 
tain matters relating to the Central In- 
telligence Agency from the disclosure 
requirements of title 5, United States 
Code. 


8. 1279 


At the request of Mr. DANFORTH, the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. MELCHER), 
the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Hup- 
DLESTON), and the Senator from Michi- 
gan (Mr. RIEGLE) were added as cospon- 
sors of S. 1279, a bill to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to exclude 
from gross income a certain amount of 
interest earned on the All Savers 
Certificate offered only at savings 
institutions. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 17 


At the request of Mr. Garn, the Sena- 
tor from Montana (Mr. MELCHER) was 
added as a cosponsor of Senate Joint 
Resolution 17, a joint resolution propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States for the protection 
of unborn children and for other pur- 
poses. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 62 


At the request of Mr. Dore, the Sen- 
ator from Georgia (Mr. Nunn), and the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. HUDDLE- 
STON) were added as cosponsors of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 62, a joint resolu- 
tion to authorize and request the Presi- 
dent to designate the week of September 
20 through 26, 1981 as “National Cystic 
Fibrosis Week.” 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 73 


At the request of Mr. GLENN, the Sen- 
ator from Alabama (Mr. HEFLIN), the 
Senator from North Dakota (Mr. AN- 
DREWS), the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson), the Senator from Ten- 
nessee (Mr. Sasser), the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Huppteston), the Sen- 
ator from Georgia (Mr. Nunn), the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia (Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH), the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Kasten), the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. METZENBAUM), and the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Joint 
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Resolution 73, a joint resolution to des- 
ignate the week beginning June 1, 1981, 
and ending June 7, 1981, as Manage- 
ment Week in America.” 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 78 


At the request of Mr. COCHRAN, the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS), 
the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Sas- 
SER), the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
GOLDWATER), and the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. STEVENS) were added as co- 
sponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 78, 
a joint resolution to provide for the des- 
ignation of October 2, 1981, as Ameri- 
can Enterprise Day.” 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 84 


At the request of Mr. DECONCINI, 
the Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
SCHMITT), the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Heinz), and the Senator 
from Illinois (Mr. Percy) were added as 
cosponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 
84, a joint resolution to proclaim March 
18, 1982, as “National Energy Educa- 
tion Day.” 

AMENDMENT NO. 59 

At the request of Mr. Cranston, the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. SASSER) 
was added as a cosponsor of amendment 
No. 59 intended to be proposed to S. 912, 
a bill to amend the Atomic Energy Act 
to clarify that no prior public hearing is 
required for applications for amend- 
ment which involve no significant haz- 


ards consideration and for other pur- 
poses. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 148—RESOLU- 
TION CALLING FOR A MORATO- 
RIUM OF INDEFINITE DURATION 


ON THE COMMERCIAL KILLING OF 
WHALES 


Mr. PACKWOOD submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution; which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations: 

S. Res. 148 


Whereas whales are a unique marine re- 
source of great esthetic and scientific interest 
to mankind and are a vital part of the ma- 
rine ecosystem; and 

Whereas the protection and conservation 
of whales are a particular interest to citizens 
of the United States; and 

Whereas the United States, which effec- 
tively banned all commercial whaling by 
United States nationals in December 1971, 
has sought an international moratorium 
through the International Whaling Commis- 
sion on the commercial killing of whales 
since 1972; and 

Whereas in 1971 the Congress enacted the 
Pelly Amendment to the Fishermen's Protec- 
tive Act of 1967 (22 U.S.C. 1978(a)), giving 
the President of the United States the right 
to embargo the fishery products of foreign 
nations whose nationals have conducted 
whaling operations that interfere with inter- 
national conservation programs; and 

Whereas in 1979 the Congress enacted the 
Packwood-Magnuson Amendment to the 
Magnuson Fishery Conservation and Man- 
agement Act of 1976. (16 U.S.C. 1824(b) (6) 
(A)), which limits access to the U.S. Fishery 
Conservation Zone to any nation found by 
the Secretary of Commerce to be in violation 
of whale conservation programs; and 


Whereas in 1979 the Congress enacted a 
provision urging the International Whaling 
Commission to agree to a moratorium on the 
commercial killing of whales (Pub. L. 96-60, 
Title IV, § 405, Aug. 15, 1979); and 

Whereas the management regime estab- 
lished by the International Convention for 
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the Regulation of Whaling, signed in 1946 
and implemented by the International Whal- 
ing Commission, is not providing adequate 
protection to the world’s whale populations: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the United 
States, That it is the sense of the Senate that 
the United States Delegation to the Interna- 
tional Whaling Commission is urged to work 
toward the adoption of a moratorium of 
indefinite duration on the commercial killing 
of whales. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 149—RESOLU- 
TION WAIVING CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET ACT 


Mr. HELMS, from the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry, re- 
ported the following original resolution; 
which was referred to the Committee on 
the Budget. 

5. Res 149 

Resolved, That pursuant to section 402(c) 
of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974, the 
provisions of section 402(a) of such Act are 
waived with respect to the consideration of 
S. 1007, the Food Stamp and Commodity Dis- 
tribution Amendments of 1981. Such waiver 
is necessary to permit consideration of an 
additional fiscal year 1981 authorization of 
appropriations for the food stamp program 
which was not reported on or before May 15, 
1980, as required by section 102 (a) of the 
Congressional Budget Act of 1974. Increases 
in program costs have resulted in the need 
for additional authorization authority to 
permit a fiscal year 1981 supplemental ap- 
propriation in excess of the amounts already 
authorized to be appropriated for fiscal year 
1981. 

Such waiver is also necessary to permit 
consideration of authorization of appropria- 
tions for the food stamp program and the 
commodity distribution programs for fiscal 
year 1982 which was not reported on or before 
May 15, 1981, as required by section 402(a) 
of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974. 
Specifically, S. 1007 would extend authoriza- 
tions of appropriations for these programs 
for fiscal years 1982 through 1985 and make 
significant reforms in the food stamp pro- 
gram to restrain food stamp program spend- 
ing, focus benefits toward the most needy, 
increase the flexibility of states in adminis- 
tering the program, provide for improved 
administration, and reduce fraud and abuse. 
The delay in reporting S. 1007 was occasioned 
by a number of factors including considera- 
tion at the same time of separate legisla- 
tion to extend the authorities for almost all 
of the Nation’s major farm commodity pro- 
grams and by a determined effort on the part 
of the Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, 
and Forestry to report legislation meeting 
the budgetary restraints of the First Con- 
current Resolution on the Budget for fiscal 
year 1982. 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON CRIMINAL LAW 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, the 
Subcommittee on Criminal Law of the 
Judiciary Committee will hold a hearing 
on June 8, 1981, on S. 186, the Criminal 
Justice Construction Reform Act, at 10 
a.m. in room 2228, Dirksen Senate Office 
Building. Senator Dore will chair the 
meeting. 

For further information, please con- 
tact Ralph Oman at 224-9491. 

COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs will hold 
@ hearing at 9:30 a.m. on Thursday, 
June 4, 1981 on Government organiza- 
tion for international trade and invest- 
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ment matters and on S. 970, a bill to 
create a Cabinet-level Department of 
International Trade and Investment. 
For further information regarding the 
hearing, you may contact Ms. Marian 
Malashevich at 244-2441. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL FINANCE 
AND MONETARY POLICY AND THE SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON SECURITIES 


Mr. GARN. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Committee on Banking, Housing 
and Urban Affairs, I am announcing 
that the Subcommittee on International 
Finance and Monetary Policy and the 
Subcommittee on Securities will con- 
tinue joint hearings on S. 708 on June 
16, 1981, at 9:30 a.m. 

The hearing on June 16 will be held 
in room 5302 of the Dirksen Senate Of- 
fice Building. The subcommittees held 
2 days of hearings on S. 708, the “Busi- 
ness Accounting and Foreign Trade 
Simplification Act,” on May 20 and 21, 
1981. 

For further information, interested 
persons should contact Paul Freeden- 
berg at 224-0891 or John Daniels at 
224-1561. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES 
TO MEET 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, NUTRITION, 
AND FORESTRY 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate on Wednesday, June 3, to 
mark up budget reconciliation matters 
within the jurisdiction of the Agriculture 
Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL 

RELATIONS 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Intergovernmental Relations of 
the Governmental Affairs Committee be 
authorized to meet on Wednesday, June 
3, beginning at 9 a.m. to hold oversight 
hearings on the GAO report entitled 
“The Community Development Block 
Grant Program Can Be More Effective in 
Revitalizing the Nation's Cities.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


CARDINAL STEFAN WYSZYNSKI 


@ Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, Cardinal 
Stefan Wyszynski, who died in Warsaw 
last Thursday, led the Polish Catholic 
Church for 32 years. During that time, he 
symbolized Poland’s quest for freedom 
from an imposed civil order that was 
alien to his people. And while Poland’s 
quest for freedom will continue, its path 
will become more difficult without the 
guidance of the cardinal whom many re- 
gard as the Polish Catholic Church's 
greatest leader in its 1,000 year history. 

The legacy that Cardinal Wyszynski 
leaves behind should serve as an example 
to his bereaved followers of the two main 
objectives in his life: the integrity of 
Poland's culture and heritage, and the 
spiritual regeneration of its people. He 
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was a great Polish patriot. It was said 
that Cardinal Wyszynski’s loyalty to 
Poland was second only to his loyalty to 
the Catholic Church. 

It was in that light that he helped to 
guide Poland through its current strug- 
gle. His personal mediation of the con- 
flicts between Poland’s Communist Gov- 
ernment and the Solidarity Union helped 
to avoid Soviet intervention. 

Mr. President, in a state that is offi- 
cially atheistic, the Polish Government 
declared a national period of mourning 
over Cardinal Wyszynski’s death. And, 
perhaps a greater tribute to Cardinal 
Wyszynski were the institutions repre- 
sented at his memorial service on Sun- 
day. Joining an estimated quarter of a 
million Poles gathered in Warsaw’s Vic- 
tory Square were representatives of the 
Catholic Church, Communist Party and 
Solidarity Union. This presence was a 
reminder of Cardinal Wyszynski's influ- 
ence in a society that he helped forge. 
And his memory will help guide that so- 
ciety in the future. 


SUPPORT FOR THE PRESIDENT’S 
ECONOMIC PROGRAM 


@ Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, I di- 
rect your attention, and the attention of 
my esteemed colleagues in the U.S. Sen- 
ate to a special survey of timely impor- 
tance recently conducted by the Na- 
tional Republican Senatorial Committee. 

We asked Senatorial Club members 
for their opinions on several crucial 
budgetary matters. The results were 
overwhelming—we have received tens of 
thousands of responses. I am pleased to 
report that they have spoken as one. 

The message is clear: we must stand 
firmly behind President Reagan and his 
program for economic recovery. Let the 
record show that the members of the 
National Republican Senatorial Club 
urge quick action on the administration 
proposals now before Congress. 

I might add that the members of the 
Senatorial Club are informed, active 
participants in our political system. 
When they speak—we are obligated to 
listen.@ 


CRS CHINA STUDY 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I call at- 
tention to a research paper entitled “In- 
creased U.S. Military Sales to China: 
Arguments and Alternatives.” It was 
prepared by Dr. Robert G. Sutter, spe- 
cialist in Asian affairs at the Congres- 
sional Research Service, Library of Con- 
gress, and examines in detail the security 
relationship between the United States 
and the People’s Republic of China. He 
gives special attention to the sensitive 
question of possible U.S. military sales to 
China. His study succeeds in presenting 
this complex subject succinctly and with 
a degree of scholarship I find most im- 
pressive. 

The study examines all aspects of the 
arms sales debate and outlines the stra- 
tegic assumptions held by various con- 
tending schools of thought. Dr. Sutter 
then discusses both the advantages and 
disadvantages of U.S. military sales to 
China. He concludes that the “risk 
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of a carefully limited U.S. military 
transfer to China could be reduced sub- 
stantially if U.S. leaders shifted to a 
more clearly defined policy of moderate 
U.S. objectives toward China that could 
assure friends and foes alike of Ameri- 
can intentions toward the PRC.” 

I happen to support some expansion of 
the United States-People’s Republic of 
China strategic dialog, and I am prepared 
to consider transferring some selective 
defensive technologies and other mili- 
tary equipment to the People’s Republic 
of China. But I believe strongly that we 
must move cautiously and in full con- 
sideration of our allies’ views. 

For example, I would oppose a dra- 
matic shift, particularly if it were done 
in haste and without full consultation 
with the Congress. But even for those 
Members of Congress and their staffs 
who disagree, I believe Dr. Sutter's 
thought-provoking study deserves care- 
ful scrutiny. He has made a major con- 
tribution to our knowledge of United 
States-People’s Republic of China rela- 
tions, and it is must reading for those 
interested in this vital area of American 
foreign policy. 

I ask that the summary of Dr. Sutter’s 
paper be printed in the RECORD. 

The summary follows: 

SuMMARY 


The rapid development of U.S. relations 
with the People’s Republic of China (PRC) 
over the past few years has led to the estab- 
lishment of normal Sino-American economic 
and political relations and a recent American 
willingness to sell some military support 
equipment and civilian technology with 
military applications to the PRC. Chinese 
leaders are pressing the United States to go 
further, notably to sell weapons and weap- 
ons-related technology to China. They are 
strongly supported by U.S. observers who 
judge that more U.S. military transfers to 
China are needed to meet current Chinese 
expectations that the U.S. will sell some 
weapons and weapons-related technology to 
China; to increase China’s sense of security 
against the Soviet Union; and to consolidate 
U.S. political relations with China in antic- 
ipation of possible future Sino-American 
difficulties over Taiwan, U.S.-Soviet arms 
control and other matters. 

American proponents of increased trans- 
fers stress the growing need for closer Sino- 
American cooperation in the face of what is 
seen as Soviet expansionism abroad. (A few 
of them judge that the U.S. should soon fol- 
low military sales with other forms of secu- 
rity cooperation, leading ultimately to the 
establishment of a mutual security arrange- 
ment between the U.S. and China.) They 
acknowledge that although U.S. friends and 
allies in Asia may be unsettled by the trans- 
fers, this need not work completely to Amer- 
ican disadvantage; it might actually increase 
U.S. leverage over some of those states, not- 
ably Japan. The proponents claim that Mos- 
cow views closer U.S.-PRC ties as inevitable 
and that the USSR is not likely to act rashly 
in dealing with either China or the United 
States. Limited U.S. transfers to China are 
said to present no major impediment to U.S. 
Soviet cooperation in such important areas 
as arms control. 

Recent trends in the triangular relation- 
ship among the United States, Soviet Union 
and China are seen by the proponents of in- 
creased Sino-American military sales as fa- 
voring their case. Pressure for sales to China 
is likely to build so long as U.S. relations 
with the Soviet Union remain more hostile 
than cooperative, U.S. relations with China 
build toward greater friendship, and Sino- 
Soviet relations remain stalemated. The Chi- 
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nese leaders are also likely to continue to 
press for U.S. military supplies. 

Increased military sales to China are 
strongly opposed by other U.S. observers. 
Some believe that negotiations with Moscow 
are a better way to deal with Soviet power 
than closer strategic alignment with China. 
Others see problems stemming from pos- 
sible leadership instability in China or exces- 
sive Chinese expectations of, or dependence 
on, U.S. support; or they voice concern over 
the rise in Chinese influence and decline in 
U.S. influence in Asia that is expected to fol- 
low U.S. arms sales to China, stressing that 
China might use its new influence to bully 
its smaller neighbors, especially Taiwan. 

In reaction to the U.S. sales, the Soviet 
Union might increase military pressure 
throughout China's periphery—a develop- 
ment that would likely affect negatively U.S. 
interests as tensions rose in Asia. Japan 
might feel compelled to adopt a more inde- 
pendent foreign policy that would not neces- 
sarily be in U.S. interests. U.S.-Soviet rela- 
tions could clearly be affected, as the sales 
to China could lock the United States into a 
stridently anti-Soviet policy that would pre- 
clude progress in arms control negotiations 
or other important matters. 

The arguments of those opposed to the 
U.S, sales to China suggest that U.S. policy 
makers will be taking certain—possibly 
grave—trisks if they decide to go ahead with 
more sales. In the absence of a clear defini- 
tion of American objectives in developing 
security relations with China, such ties could 
well be misinterpreted by Chinese, Soviet, 
Japanese, Taiwanese or other interested 
leaders abroad, as well as by opinion leaders 
in the United States. Friends and foes alike 
could see the ties as affecting their interests 
in the extreme—misinterpretations that 
could lead to reactions with potentially 
negative consequences for the United States. 

If the Reagan Administration does decide 
to proceed with military sales to China, the 
likelihood of misinterpretation of that ac- 
tion could be substantially reduced if the 
United States took the current opportunity 
to define publicly a set of limited goals for 
American-China security ties that could 
command support at home, consolidate rela- 
tions with China and still reassure U.S. 
friends and foes in Asia. This would necessi- 
tate a change in the American practice dur- 
ing the past decade when U.S. policy makers 
kept their approaches to Sino-American se- 
curity ties shrouded behind a veil of am- 
biguity and secrecy. 


THE EASTER SEALS REHABILITA- 
TION CENTER OF SOUTHWEST- 
ERN CONNECTICUT 


Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, June 
10, 1981, marks the 37th anniversary of 
the Easter Seals Rehabilitation Center 
in southwestern Connecticut. It is also 
the day on which the center’s fourth and 
most recent addition will be formally 
dedicated. The Rehabilitation Center 
was first established in 1944 in one room 
of an old schoolhouse and was directed 
for 27 years by Ruby C. Oscarson, a pio- 
neer in the field of rehabilitation. Since 
its modest beginnings the center has 
provided the highest quality care to 
nearly 27,000 residents of the region 
through more than 2 million hours of 
treatment. 

Although the center is fully staffed by 
a host of professionals from several dif- 
ferent disciplines, the center’s mainstay 
has always been its volunteer leadership. 
The development of this outstanding 
community commitment, a cooperative 
effort on the part of concerned citizens, 
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businesses and local government offi- 
cials, assisted by a dedicated staff, is re- 
flected by the participants in the upcom- 
ing dedication ceremony. 

Under the leadership of Mr. Fred T. 
Allen, chairman of the board and execu- 
tive officer of Pitney Bowes, Inc., funds 
for the new construction were received 
from corporations, businesses and inter- 
ested individuals. Mr. David T. Kearn, 
president of the Xerox Corp., has also 
provided a great deal of assistance to the 
center in addition to his responsibilities 
as the Chairman of the U.S. Council for 
the International Year of the Disabled 
Persons. Both David Albert, the current 
president of the board, and Mrs. Edward 
Plaut, president of the board when the 
first facility was completed in 1954, have 
provided much of the overall leadership 
over the years necessary to make the 
newest addition to the center a reality. 
Very ably assisting in these efforts has 
been the dedicated staff under the lead- 
ership of James L. Shearin, executive 
director. 

All of these individuals, Mr. President, 
exemplify the epitome of citizen volun- 
tarism and leadership. It is for this rea- 
son that I would lke to ask my colleagues 
to join me in extending congratulations 
and best wishes for the future to the en- 
tire Rehabilitation Center, its staff, 


board of directors, and volunteers.® 


A COMPARISON OF NATIONAL 
SECURITY APPROACHES 


© Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, last 
month, Robert W. Barnett wrote a series 
of three interesting and perceptive arti- 
cles for the Baltimore Sun which com- 
pared approaches to national budgets 
and national security in America, China, 
and Japan. 

Formerly Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of State and now a senior fellow of the 
Asian Society and resident associate of 
the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, Mr. Barnett notes that 
“China and Japan share with the United 
States an acute awareness of threat from 
the Soviet Union, but they respond dif- 
ferently to it. 

In the wake of the major budget de- 
bate which has just occurred in the Con- 
gress, I believe that Robert Barnett’s 
findings on the continuing responses of 
these three imrortant countries are of 
particular interest, and I request that 
his series, “National Budgets, National 
Security,” be printed in full at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The material follows: 

NATIONAL Bupcers, NATIONAL Securrry—I 

(By Robert W. Barnett) 

China and Japan share with the United 
States an acute awareness of threat from the 
Soviet Union, but they are responding dif- 
ferently to it. 

Peking and Tokyo observe, all the time, 
very nearby evidence of formidable Soviet 
military capability. Forty-five Russian divi- 
sions and a forest of nuclear-armed missiles 
stand along China's northern frontier. So- 
viet warships, aircraft and merchant vessels 
more today into Haiphong, Danang and 
Cam Ranh Bay, constant reminders of the 


military potentials of Moscow’s links with 
Hanoi. 
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The growing Navy of the Soviet Union 
can steam into the Pacific Ocean from Siber- 
ian bases only by moving through narrow 
straits which can be seen across from Ja- 
pan’s shores. The Soviet Union occupies four 
small northern Japan  isjands—despite 
Tokyo's challenge of its right to remain 
there—and one is now being provided with 
new military capability. 

Soviet military aircraft skirt and some- 
times penetrate Japanese air space. 

A Russian military capability to pounce on 
Chinese or Japanese targets lies only minutes 
away. In our environment of nuclear mis- 
siles, that may be true for all countries, but 
the Chinese and Japanese, looking at their 
maps, sense the immediacy of danger. 

President Reagan occupies the White 
House today because he convinced the Amer- 
ican people that he could do better than the 
Carter administration in handling threats to 
the nation seen in the emergence of superior 
Soviet military capability and in pernicious 
price inflation. While the whole world 
watches, the Reagan administration now pro- 
poses to lick inflation by cutting almost $50 
billion in non-defense spending and to make 
the country strong by adding almost $50 bil- 
lion to the budget for the military establish- 
ment. 

Budget calculations of superpowers differ, 
obviously, from those of countries not having 
that aspiration. However, for all countries 
budgets reveal not only values, vulnerabilities 
and sought-for capabilities, but also self- 
image. 

Everything past, present, and future is 
involved in how a nation goes about deciding 
what to set aside as not essential, how to pay 
for what it wants to do, and whether that 
cost will be borne today or by the future. 

Perceptions of necessity differ as viewed by 
governments in Peking, Tokyo and Wash- 
ington. 

China's mortal vulnerability is price infia- 
tion and both modernization and amiable 
foreign relations must be subordinated to 
bringing it under control. Japan's is assured 
access to resources without reliance on force 
of arms. Washington's appears to be to regain 
self-esteem and by behavior at home to in- 
sure the good opinion of others abroad. 

Washington is in the throes of a budget 
crisis which is a test of this nation’s inten- 
tion. Peking and Tokyo have just passed 
through crises of comparable severity. Our 
circumstances differ from theirs, of course, 
but there is value in making note of how 
their analyses of national requirements have 
led to judgments which differ conspicuously 
from those about to be made by the United 
States. 

Peking and Tokyo are by no means novices 
in analyzing the dynamics of security for the 
individual, the group, the nation and the 
international neighborhood. Both take for 
granted the refinement of their cultural tra- 
ditions, their knowledge of war and peace, the 
possibility of good government and of corrupt 
government, cycles of affluence and of natural 
and social disaster, and an ancient ethical 
idiom by which public responsibility in their 
countries is judged. Their national commit- 
ments, even when fluctuating, are not inad- 
vertent, or, from their standpoint, irrespon- 
sible. They, too, as we do, try to take every- 
thing into account. Their budgets announce 
their priorities. 


In 1979, the People’s Republic of China 
spent the equivalent of $15.1 billion on its 
military establishment, or about 11 percent 
of China’s gross national product (GNP). 
This was a $1.3 billion over-run, largely at- 
tributable to China’s 17-day Vietnam War, in 
which direct Russian involvement was an 
understood possibility. In 1980, despite great 
rhetorical stress on the Soviet threat, China 
cut military spending by 13.3 percent—to 
$13.1 billion—so as to increase the allocation 
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of resources to agriculture, light industry, 
transportation, communications, education— 
in short, for the people’s welfare, and to bring 
in sight a prospect for basic economic growth 
without inflation. The same commitment to 
that priority is evident in the 1981 budget. 
Peking believes that this is, in fundamental 
terms, the only way to gain real national 
security. 

Last spring Prime Minister Masayoshi Ohira 
talked in Washington with President Carter, 
Defense Secretary Harold Brown and the 
State Department about wanting to increase 
Japan's contribution to our mutual security. 
For years, Washington and Tokyo have dis- 
cussed Japan's no-war“ Constitution, its 
tradition of a 1-percent-of-GNP limit on 
military spending, Japan's nuclear allergy 
and charges in Congress and in the American 
business community that Japan was getting 
a “free-ride” on security. Those were always 
ingredients in mutual security discussions. 
In 1980, Iran, Afghanistan and, marginally, 
Cambodia had given added urgency to con- 
sideration of common vulnerabilities. Wash- 
ington believed, after the Ohira talks, that 
Tokyo had promised to increase its military 
budget of about $10.2 billion—just less than 
-9 percent of GNP—by 9.7 percent. Doing this 
would cause Japan to exceed slightly 1 per- 
cent of its GNP in defense spending within 
three or four years. 

However, on New Year's Day, Tokyo an- 
nounced an intention to make a budget in- 
crease of only 7.6 percent. The State Depart- 
ment promptly complained. Many defense- 
minded Japanese were disappointed. But 
Tokyo’s decision has to be seen as reflecting 
a deliberate calculation of Japan's compre- 
hensive national security priorities. 

So Chinese and Japanese national security 
spending priorities do differ significantly 
from ours. These differences are no secret, 
but the differences are not discussed with the 
care that might give them instructive value. 


NATIONAL BUDGETS, NATIONAL Securtry—IiIlI 
(By Robert W. Barnett) 


In discussing China, we must start with the 
proposition that self-reliance stands at the 
very center of Chinese Communist military 
strategy. 

All of the heroic figures of the Long March 
and of Yenan were authentic military com- 
manders and strategists. Mao’s most quoted 
maxim is “political power comes from the 
mouth of a gun.” But power for China’s lead- 
ers was never real unless rooted in the capa- 
bility and intention of ordinary Chinese peo- 
ple whose interests were the first principle of 
security, and the ultimate precondition of 
self-reliance. The U.S.S.R. was never the 
quartermaster for the People’s Liberation 
Army, nor will the Pentagon be. 


Some charge China with the same hege- 
monistic superpower intention which Peking 
attributes to Moscow. I do not. Poverty and 
unsolved domestic problems prohibit use of 
China's resources that way for a long time 
to come. China will not be an aggressor, but 
it will respond, promptly and vigorously, to 
any penetration of its borders. 


As recently as January, 1979, China did, 
in fact, attack Vietnam, to teach it a lesson, 
to divert Vietnam's forces from Cambodia, 
to reassure Thailand, to forestall an “en- 
circling’ Soviet present in the South, and to 
frustrate Vietnam’s first serious steps to- 
wards effective economic reconstruction. 


But, paradoxically, it was China which was 
taught the lesson. Its 17 days of combat cost 
it something like all the money intended for 
investment in the modernization of China's 
entire military establishment during the 
year 1979. In taking that loss, China also 
compromised its reputation as a peace-loving 
nation, fanned anti-Chinese paranoia in 
Southeast Asia and increased Soviet involve- 
ment in Vietnam. 
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I believe that, inadvertently, China may 
have been instrumental in underlining, for 
itself and others, what war in Vietnam 
should have demonstrated to the United 
States and what Afghanistan should be 
teaching Moscow: Limited and sub-limited 
wars are not cost-effective for “aggressors.” 
Peking will, I think, be guided by this lesson 
for the rest of the coming decade. 

But what about nuclear capabilities and 
strategies? The evolution of Mao's attitudes 
is interesting. Right off, he equated posses- 
sion of a nuclear weapons capability with 
status. He believed, however, that atom 
bombs could not decide wars. Peking has 
a nuclear weapons capability. But it exists 
for an entirely political reason: to break the 
monopoly of the two superpowers. Accord- 
ing to Mao, nuclear weapons themselves are 
useless, and their actual number more or 
less irrelevant. Mao told Andre Malraux in 
1965 that six would be enough. Mao did not 
fear nuclear weapons and believed that their 
potency depended entirely upon their being 
feared. It was fear that deterred. 

Peking will continue to invest in nuclear 
capability only what is needed to confirm 
knowledge that it possesses reliable second- 
strike power, and not much more. China will 
possess means to have always an invulner- 
able weapon or two sure to reach Moscow, 
Leningrad, Viadivostok—or another target or 
two of its choice. That capability, infinitesi- 
mal in the context of SALT vocabularies, will 
be enough, according to the Chinese, to deter 
the Soviet Union or any other nuclear-armed 
adversary from the “intimidating” strategic 
braggadocio of overkill. 

China will be a modest and relatively re- 
strained actor in the world military scene, 
convinced that deterrence is in the imagina- 
tion, and that possession of just a few weap- 
ons sure to exterminate swiftly an enemy 
capital may be all that is necessary to arrest 
resort to nuclear weaponry by anyone. Mean- 
while, Chinese leaders recognize that the 
most immediate real threat to national se- 


curity is price inflation, and in the break- 


down of domestic order, demoralization 
among the people, and the failure of govern- 
ment authority to hold out hope for a better 
future. For that reason China's priorities are 
what we now see them to be. They require, 
just now, cancellation of heavy investment 
in capital plant, and great restraint in de- 
fense spending. 

Post-war, resource-poor Japan, disarmed 
and stripped of overseas territory, and with 
only half the population of the United States 
or of the Soviet Union, has become the third 
economy in the world. Now condemned by 
some of us for devoting less than 1 percent 
of its gross national product to arms spend- 
ing, still it administers the seventh or eighth 
largest military establishment in the world. 
As we know, Japan often claims to spend no 
more because of its no-war Constitution, 
public revulsion against war, concern over 
disapproval by other countries for destabiliz- 
ing remilitarization, and so forth. But Ja- 
pan's unspoken reasons may be quite differ- 
ent. 

Even with the Soviet Union a close neigh- 
bor, Japan's survival is threatened far more 
by its vulnerability to events which could 
not be cured, or even much affected, except 
unfavorably, by the actual use of any mili- 
tary power. The Japanese economic system 
depends, vitally, upon access to imported raw 
materials, particularly oll, and particularly 
from the Middle East. 


No Japanese leader can plausibly explain 
to the Diet how prospects of access to that 
oil could be improved by Japanese possession 
of naval, air, or ground forces deployable to 
that area were it endangered by domestic 
turmoil or external aggression. The Japanese 
Diet will not vote large military budgets 
without being told against whom Japan’s 
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forces would be used, where and for what 
ultimate purpose. 

So far the most plausible rationale offered 
is that they could replace American forces 
re-deployed from Japan elsewhere. But many 
thoughtful Japanese have difficulty—even 
then—in imagining where the released Amer- 
ican forces would fight for any purpose that 
could diminish and not increase Japan's own 
basic vulnerabilities, 

A war in the Middle East which stopped or 
even suspended Japan's and Europe's supply 
of oil would be, for Japan, a disaster. And 
closer to home, a brilliant Japanese trip-wire 
engagement designed, strategically, to hold 
up a Soviet assault on the home islands until 
Washington could organize appropriate re- 
taliation could spell national suicide if it 
were a prelude to nuclear exchange. Japan 
does not have China's geographic and demo- 
graphic assets. 

For these reasons, intellectual leaders of 
the Japanese establishment like Saburo 
Okita and Kiichi Saeki, haunted by the ne- 
cessity to define real national security, have 
advocated a concept of comprehensive secu- 
rity in which weapons are only a low-priority 
ingredient. Assistance to developing coun- 
tries in the destabilizing throes of modern- 
ization, reinforcement of strategies for eas- 
ing inflation and curing crippling trade and 
financial imbalances, captial and technology 
transfers to increase the productivity of agri- 
culture and industry in developing countries, 
greater cultural interchanges: These are also 
ways to forestall explosions of despair and 
violence which can tear to pieces the general 
environment of order and hope within which 
both rich and poor countries can best cope 
with basic structural problems which face 
the globe. 

Conspiracy and the use of force are dan- 
gers. But so, for example, are population 
growth, exhaustion of finite natural re- 
sources, dehumanization of productive proc- 
esses, pathological urbanization, racial and 
religious antagonisms—from which no coun- 
try is exempt. 

How can Japan’s possession of a large mili- 
tary establishment help to resolve these dan- 
gers? It probably couldn't. For this reason 
many Japanese prefer to think of paying. 
much more heavily than ever before, for 
what would be Japan's share in “compre- 
hensive” security; in expanded economic aid. 


NATIONAL BUDGETS, NATIONAL SEcuRITY—III 
(By Robert W. Barnett) 


Inherent in these kinds of decisions is, of 
course, a feeling about the future. What peo- 
ple and their governments do often measures 
conviction and values even more than what 
they say. 

And I want to suggest that saving“ and 
“studying” are, very clearly, future-orlented 
activities. To save and to study is doing 
something—not just talk. The power and 
greatness of the United States has been 
based on its capacity for capital accumula- 
tion—through saving—and on the quality 
of its people—achieved by investment in 
general and very advanced education. 


These characteristics of the American sys- 
tem, rather than just our political institu- 
tions, are what East Asian countries, through 
the past century, have noticed and have 
most wanted to emulate, in environments 
much less generous than ours. 


But what now must Americans—and East 
Asians—conclude is the future orientation 
in the actual priority Washington accords to 
the use of American resources? 


Durine 1979, 27 percent of public expendi- 
ture in the United States was devoted to de- 
fense, compared to 19 percent for education. 
Comparable figures for Japan were 7 percent 
and 12 percent; and for China, they were 15 
percent and 22 percent. 
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We defer spending, as individuals and so- 
cieties, because of belief that there is a fu- 
ture—to make the future better. But we are 
not now doing as well as we used to—or as 
some other countries now do. Last year, in 
the United States, private, corporate and 
government saving represented 18 percent of 
the gross national product (GNP). Japan's 
represented 30 percent; China's, something 
like 25 percent. Psychologically significant 
“personal” savings in the United States and 
in Japan were, respectively, at 6 percent and 
20 percent of personal“ income! 


All East Asians know that their future, as 
well as ours, will be vitally affected by the 
wisdom of the choices President Reagan 
makes in restoring vitality to the American 
economy and in achieving real national se- 
curity for the United States. They listened as 
both Governor Reagan and President Carter 
were agreeing last autumn on the need to 
spend much more on the U.S. military estab- 
lishment, saying, essentially, that this was 
necessary because the Soviet Union is spend- 
ing 12 percent of its GNP (against 6 percent 
U.S. spending) and because on the drawing 
board the United States could not be sure of 
superiority in all significant categories of 
weapons capability. East Asians now know 
that Defense Secretary Caspar Weinberger 
dislikes to talk about such “percentages” or 
about automatic dollar/combat capability 
equations. But, to East Asia, Washington 
gives the impression that almost everybody 
is demanding that much more money be 
spent on weapons. 


But some of them may wonder whether 
anyone in the Reagan administration listens 
when former Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff Maxwell Taylor says that fewer 
weapons at lower cost, and a better defined 
strategy should replace mere acquisition of 
“vast new military programs, consisting 
largely of high-priced weaponry.” This 
would regain for the United States a respect 
in the international community now being 
forfeited by Washington's seeming readiness 
to acquiesce in almost all of the weapons- 
hungary demands of the competing services 
of its military establishment. 


Others wonder how it can be that defense 
spending should increase by 5 percent an- 
nually without creating both unmanageable 
domestic turmoil and stoking savage infia- 
tion, in an economic setting where GNP 
growth may be under 2.5 percent, where pro- 
ductivity is already declining by 1 percent 
annually, and where federal payments to 
individuals have risen from 22 percent of 
the budget only 20 years ago to about 50 
percent of it today. 


Some East Asians wonder if the President 
and his Secretary of State have listened to 
Lester Thurow warn that “United States has 
fallen to tenth among all nations in per 
capita gross national product... . Pro- 
ductivity is falling in the United States; al- 
most everywhere else it is rising. Extend 
current economic trends 20 years into the 
future, and, regardless of missiles or diplo- 
mats, present U.S. alliances and foreign 
policies will be in shambles.” 


President Reagan will soon have things to 
say about our powers, vulnerabilities, and re- 
sponsibilities, to our East Asian friends, and 
about what we expect from them. If he lis- 
tens, to, many of these friends will tell him 
that a breakdown in the American econ- 
omy—unmanageable inflation, high unem- 
ployment, trade protectionism, and drying up 
of available capital—is a greater potential 
threat to their survival than the Soviet Navy 
ever could be: Mere possession of more weap- 
ons at the price of rising domestic, social, and 
economic disorder would betray not only the 
true security of the American people, but of 
theirs as well. Some speak of the Wisdom of 


the East: This might be it. 
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RETIREMENT OF DR. GENE 
HENDERSON 


© Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, on 
June 7, Dr. Gene Henderson, superin- 
tendent of the Francis Howell School 
District of St. Charles County, Mo., will 
mark his retirement from a long and pro- 
ductive career in the public schools of 
Missouri. 

Dr. Henderson was born in 1927, in 
Fulton, Mo. He began his career as an 
educator in 1949, in the schools of Ful- 
ton; for 4 years, he taught in the schools 
where he had gained knowledge as a stu- 
dent. Between 1953 and 1961, he served 
as a band instructor in the public schools 
of Bethany. In 1961, he assumed the 
superintendency of the Martinsville 
schools, serving for 1 year. From 1962 
until 1965, Dr. Henderson was superin- 
tendent of schools in the Chamois system. 
In 1965, he became superintendent of 
the Francis Howell School District, where 
he has served as the district’s principal 
administrative officer for 16 years. 

I join the patrons and students of the 
Francis Howell district in the recogni- 
tion of Dr. Henderson's contribution to 
public education and in extending every 
hope for enjoyment in retirement with 
his wife, Bonnie.@ 


MEMORIAL DAY ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR LUGAR 


@ Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, on May 22, 
I had the honor of speaking at the In- 
dianapolis 500 Festival Memorial Service 
on Monument Circle. This service is a 
moving tribute to all those who gave 
their lives that we may live in freedom. 
I ask that my remarks be entered into the 
RECORD. 
The remarks follow; 
MEMORIAL DAY ADDRESS 1981 
(By Senator RICHARD G. LUGAR) 


Independence Day celebrates the birth of 
a young nation. We are still moved by the 
vision and courage which American patriots 
displayed over two hundreds years ago. With 
youthful enthusiasm and great courage, they 
defied the imperial power of the Old World. 
In the midst of great danger, they pledged 
to each other their lives, their fortunes, and 
their sacred honor. Theirs was a confidence 
and exuberance of men and women dedicated 
to achieving the rights and freedoms that 
they believed had been granted to them and 
to all men by Almighty God. 

Memorial Day reminds us of the cost of our 
Tndependence Day—the pain of defiance and 
the price of asserting the dignity of persons 
in a world of intense passions, powerful in- 
terests, and tyrannical tendencies. Memorial 
Day recalls to us the many young lives 
snuffed out before their time, fields not 
Planted, homes not built, and children un- 
born. It recalls to us sacrifices made to pro- 
tect our towns and cities, our neighborhoods, 
our homes and churches, and the fierce in- 
dependence of Americans. It recalls to us the 
reality of selfiess acts of patriotism by many, 
many Americans whose deeds and whose 
names will remain forever unknown to us. 


It is well to be reminded of this, for we 
are often forgetful. It is especially important 
now, for there are people here and abroad 
who wish not to remember the price of free- 
dom. There are those who counsel that free- 
dom faces no dangers which cannot be ac- 
commodated, averted, or otherwise wished 
away. Today, for example, Prime Minister 
Helmut Schmidt of Germany is in Washing- 
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ton. He is trying at great risk to his own 
political future to hold fast to an alliance 
of free nations against those of his own polit- 
ical party who favor ever greater accommo- 
dation with the Soviet Union. Indeed, there 
are many statesmen in many countries of 
the world today whose chief defense of free- 
dom consists in hoping to tame and to mod- 
erate the Soviet Union. To adopt this course 
requires an hyprocrisy which knows no 
bounds: the Soviet conquest of Afghanistan 
is called a defensive action; hundreds of 
missiles pointed at European cities are called 
defensive weapons; Soviet proxy terrorists 
are called freedom fighters; and Soviet ships 
in American coastal waters are called defen- 
sive fleets. 

For this perverse understanding the tower- 
ing Russian author Alexandr Solzhenitsyn 
provides a sobering antidote. He has recent- 
ly written these words: 

“Anyone not hopelessly blinded by his own 
illusions must recognize that the West today 
finds itself in a crisis, perhaps even in mortal 
danger. One could point to numerous par- 
ticular causes or trace the specific stages 
over the last 60 years which have led to the 
present state of affairs. But the ultimate 
cause clearly lies in 60 years of obstinate 
blindness to the true nature of communism. 

“I am not concerned here with those who 
cherish, glorify and defend communism to 
this day. To such people I have nothing to 
say. Yet there are many others who are 
aware that communism is an evil and men- 
ace to the world, but who have nevertheless 
failed to grasp its implaccable nature. And 
such individuals, in their capacities as policy 
advisors and political leaders, are even now 
committing fresh blunders which will in- 
evitably have lethal repercusions in the fu- 
ture. 

(A common mistake) is the falure to un- 
derstand the radical hostility of communism 
to mankind as a whole—the failure to realize 
that communism is irredeemable, that there 
exist no “better” variants of communism, 
that it is incapable of growing “kinder,” that 
it cannot survive as an ideology without 
using terror, and that, consequently, to co- 
exist with communism on the same planet 
is impossible. Either it will spread, cancer- 
like, to destroy mankind, or else mankind 
will have to rid itself of communism...” 

In the land of Solzhenitsyn there is no 
Independence Day, for there is no independ- 
ence to celebrate. I remember well my visit 
to the Soviet Union in August of 1979. There 
one can literally feel what Solzhenitsyn de- 
scribes so eloquently—the iron grip of to- 
talitarian state control over every minute of 
every life; the constant erosion of human 
dignity; and the systematic destruction of 
the human spirit. All people grieve their 
dead; but in the land of Solzhenitsyn there 
is no celebration of individual human des- 
tiny in a memorial day. It is our special priv- 
lege to remember that American sacrifice 
has had this meaning: to serve a nation of 
people striving to preserve and to expand 
human liberty and dignity in a world marked 
by despotism, barbarism, and terrorism. 

In recent days two poignant events have 
reminded Americans of further threats to 
decency, free institutions, and dignity. As 
he paused to wave to American citizens in 
the nation’s capitol, the President of the 
United States was shot and nearly killed. 
And more recently, Pope John Paul II was 
shot and nearly killed as he greeted wor- 
shippers in St. Peter’s Square. Americans 
were shocked and outraged by these acts. 
But as we have reflected upon the attacks 
upon these two men—who perhaps more 
than any others guide the course of the 
human spirit today—we have been told by 
some political observers that such attacks 
are inevitable in an unjust and troubled 
world. I, for one, am outraged that anyone 
would attack the Pope or the President for 
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any reason, and deeply disturbed by the 
presence of spurious analysis which rational- 
izes and explains away such attacks. Surely, 
there are times for moral judgment and un- 
equivocal condemnation and we have just 
encountered two such times. 

Memorial Day is a reminder that we must 
pay a deep and bittersweet price if we wish 
to preserve our independence. Selfishness, in- 
difference, and resignation are not consist- 
ent with the preservation of our free and in- 
dependent way of life. For we as creatures of 
God, the ideals of human liberty and dignity 
require constant struggle, diligence, and sac- 
rifice. 

It is self-indulgent, fundamentally mis- 
taken, and morally deficient to argue that 
the world would be safer if America were 
weaker or more tolerant of evil; that the 
Soviet Union represents no serious threat to 
the West; that it is our military power 
which threatens the peace; and that our ex- 
ample, alone, will cause dedicated despots to 
alter their ways. It is a moral trust to make 
clear to all the world that the United States 
is prepared to defend against those who 
threaten freedom and dignity, and that it 
will be prepared to do so. 

We must not permit ourselves a phony 
libertarian self-indulgence which makes it 
impossible to protect Presidents and Popes. 
Our Constitutional framework implies many 
ways in which we can and must act together 
in common cause to secure our lives, our lib- 
erty, and our happiness. The signers of the 
Declaration of Independence were prepared 
to hang together or to be hung separately. 
And so must we, in the knowledge that the 
preservation of our nation requires more 
than the random actions of self-centered 
individuals. 

America’s is a national fabric strong 
enough to make the abstract ideal of free- 
dom work in a world in which liberty is still 
the exception in practice. This fabric has de- 
pended upon the sacrifice of many brave 
patriots. But we will understand the death 
of patriots only if we know and revere 
patriotism. And we will understand the sac- 
rifice of many brave Americans only if we 
profoundly respect the history of our land 
and its place among the nations of the 
world. And we will appreciate the meaning 
of this day only if we hold in awe the Al- 
mighty God who looks down upon the frailty 
of our great institutions with knowing com- 
prehension. 


Memorial Day is a day to reflect upon 
those who have sacrificed for their country. 
But this day will be hollow if we do not re- 
flect upon the fact that some of us, too, may 
one day be required to make major sacri- 
fices for our country. Appeals to a world of 
safety and freedom which knows no dangers 
are illusory. We are obliged to the American 
men and women who have died for us to give 
great care to the common good and to the 
conditions for its preservation. To do less 
would not do justice to the memory of those 
Americans we honor today.@ 


LEGISLATIVE PROSPECTS FOR SPE- 
CIAL EDUCATION: UNANSWERED 
QUESTIONS; UNFULFILLED GOALS 


@ Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, on 
April 3, 1981, my distinguished colleague 
and friend, Senator CHARLES MATHIAS, 
spoke at the 20th anniversary celebration 
for the Christ Church Guild Center in 
Bethesda, Md. His speech very eloquently 
addressed the education of handicapped 
children, not only as it is carried out at 
the guild center, but the national story 
as well. Education for the handicapped 
has come a long way, but there are still 
many unfulfilled goals in our attempts to 
provide an appropriate education for our 
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handicapped citizens. Senator MATHIAS 
articulates these issues at a time when 
many of us are concerned about the fu- 
ture funding of this vital program. I 
would like to submit Senator MATHIAS’ 
speech for the Recorp so that it may 
stand as a testament to America’s com- 
mitment to our handicapped children. 

Mr. President, I ask that Senator 
Matuias’ speech be entered into the 
Recorp at this point. 

The remarks follow: 
LEGISLATIVE PROSPECTS FOR SPECIAL EDUCATION: 
UNANSWERED QUESTIONS; UNFULFILLED GOALS 

(By Senator CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR.) 


It is a great pleasure to be with you this 
afternoon to help celebrate the 20th Anniver- 
sary of Christ Church Child Center. It is al- 
ways a pleasure to associate with people who 
are dedicated to helping others lead happier, 
more fulfilling lives, but when those people 
are helping handicapped children, it is a pos- 
itive joy. 

Christ Church Child Center is a unique 
and wonderful organization. Your interdisci- 
plinary approach to the children and their 
families was already fully developed when 
public schools were still either shunting aside 
the handicapped, providing them with segre- 
gated classrooms and inadequate teaching, or 
had discouraged them from attending classes 
altogether. Nearly 15 years before anyone had 
ever heard of Public Law 94-142, you were 
blazing trails in the education of handi- 
capped children. 

With the passage of the Education for the 
Handicapped Act in 1975, this nation made a 
unique commitment to handicapped chil- 
dren. I do not know of any counterpart to 
P.L. 94-142 in any other nation in the world. 
The law not only affirms the educational 
rights of the handicapped, it also establishes 
programs to assure those rights as the pub- 
lic policy of the United States. 

As many of you know, Public Law 94-142 
evolved from state laws that urged, but did 
not require, the education of the handi- 
capped. When those laws proved ineffective, 
state "mandatory" laws were passed requir- 
ing such services, but adequate funds were 
never provided to pay for them. Children 
were still not being served, so parents turned 
to the courts. 

In 1974 Judge John Raine in the Circuit 
Court for Baltimore County, Maryland, ruled 
on a class action suit. The Maryland As- 
sociation for Retarded Children had sued 
the State of Maryland on behalf of all the 
State's retarded children. Judge Raine de- 
creed that: 

“It is the established policy of the State 
of Maryland to provide a free education to 
all persons between the ages of 5 and 20 
years, and this includes children with handi- 
caps, and particularly mentally retarded 
children, regardless of how severely and pro- 
foundly retarded they may be." 

A series of parallel state and federal court 
decisions supporting he claims of handi- 
capped children set the stage for congres- 
sional action. 


The Education of the Handicapped Act 
authorizes the federal government to make 
grants to state and local agencies to help 
with the excess cost of special education. It 
also requires the federal government to as- 
sure that states are in compliance with the 
law’s requirements of specific due process 
procedures, individual education plans, and 
other protections for children and parents. 
In a sense, the Act is both a discretionary 
grant program and a civil rights law. 

As a result of this mix of state and fed- 
eral laws and appropriations and court deci- 
sions, we have reached the highest level of 
service on behalf of handicapped children 
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in history. Almost four million children are 
receiving special education, geared to in- 
dividual education plans as the law requires. 
Better quality education is being provided. 
More parents are participating cooperatively 
with school officials than ever before. More 
care is being taken to protect the constitu- 
tional rights of parents and children than 
ever before. 

Clearly, education for the handicapped has 
come a long way since those landmark court 
decisions and the initial legislation. But 
sometimes what we hail as a landmark 
achievement turns out to be only the first 
milestone on a very long, very rough road. 

This is what we are finding out about 
Public Law 94-142. And it is just what we 
found about civil rights legislation. Too 
often in these difficult areas court decisions 
and laws are only the beginning of a process, 
not the end. 

For example, Title VIII of the 1968 Civil 
Rights Act made it the law of the land “to 
provide. for fair housing throughout the 
United States”. But recent studies show that 
while residential desegregation is occurring 
both in suburban areas and in cities, dis- 
crimination still exists in the sale and rental 
of housing and in mortgage lending. 

This is very discouraging 13 years after the 
Fair Housing law took effect. But not one of 
us who fought for that legislation is going 
to give up on it because it hasn't lived up to 
our highest hopes. We know that we have to 
work harder to make the law work better. 
And that’s why in February I introduced a 
new Fair Housing Act to modify the law and 
to provide an enforcement mechanism. My 
bill also includes the handicapped as a pro- 
tected class for the first time. 

I think that’s pretty much where we are 
now with Public Law 94-142. There have 
been problems and uncertainties. There are 
still unfulfilled goals. But I am not prepared 
to give up on it and neither are you. 

Henry Ward Beecher, a great civil liber- 
tarian and a wise human being, thought that 
“law and institutions are constantly tending 
to gravitate. Like clocks,” he said, “they 
must be occasionally cleansed, and wound up, 
and set to true time.” 

I myself do not have the key that will wind 
up Public Law 94-142 and set it to true time. 
But clearly that is what needs to be done, I 
have no doubt that, working together, public 
and private agencies and individuals con- 
cerned with the education of handicapped 
children will find the proper key. 

Public Law 94-142 was a tremendous 
breakthrough. If its goal is to be met by at 
least the mid-1980's, we have to address sev- 
eral major problems. These concern me, and 
I am sure they trouble you too. 

Some questions on eligibility criteria need 
to be resolved. For example, nearly one-third 
of the children counted as handicapped 
under the program are classified as speech- 
impaired. They are receiving only speech 
therapy. For this number of children, states 
received about $235 million in federal grant 
funds for fiscal year 1980. 

The General Accounting Office reports that 
the speech-impaired children include many 
who receive therapy for impairments such 
as lisping, stuttering, and word pronuncia- 
tion problems. For example, they say “wab- 
bit“ for “rabbit” or “bud” for “bird”. Other 
children have voice tones which are low, 
high, nasal, harsh or hoarse. 

I am not questioning whether such chil- 
dren need speech therapy. Speech therapy 
may be vital for them to master the basic 
skill of effective communication. What I am 
auestioning is whether the Congress in- 
tended that they be served under the 94-142 
program as handicapped children. 

The law and its legislative history are un- 
clear on this. Nevertheless, the Department of 
Education issued a bulletin in July 1980 to 
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permit children receiving only speech ther- 
apy to be counted as handicapped for fed- 
eral funding. 

I am raising the question because of the 
significant dollar impact that including such 
children has on the total program. It is all 
very well to talk about “appropriate free 
education for all handicapped children” but, 
when funds are limited, putting this princi- 
ple into action can force you to make some 
anguishing policy decisions. 

Two years ago listening to witnesses tes- 
tify at a hearing on Public Law 94-142, I 
began to realize just how difficult it is for 
you to make those decisions because the pre- 
cise legislative intent of Public Law 94-142 
still is far from clear. There was not even 
any consensus among those expert witnesses 
about what the terms “handicapped” and 
“least restrictive environment” and “free, 
appropriate education” mean. 

The question I asked the education pro- 
fessionals at that hearing and the question 
I would like to ask you is this: Would it 
alarm you, or reassure you, if Congress at- 
tempted to delineate more carefully some of 
the categories of limits of handicaps under 
the 94-142 program? 

A great many other issues remain to be 
resolved if the goal of Public Law 94-142 is 
to be met by the mid-1980's. But the greatest 
challenge before us is obtaining adequate 
federal funding for Public Law 94-142. The 
lack of money to pay for needed personnel, 
space, supplies and other services is and has 
been the principal barrier to providing full, 
appropriate education programming for all 
handicapped children. It is a problem I have 
been wrestling with since before Public Law 
94-142 became law. And I am sorry to say 
it is a problem that is getting harder rather 
than easier to surmount. 

My work in 1974 in amending Public Law 
93-380, the precursor to Public Law 94-142, 
established the principle that the federal 
government should help shoulder the extra 
costs for funding education of handicapped 
children. It also established the formula for 
this funding. At the beginning of Public Law 
94-142, the federal government promised to 
be a responsible financial partner with state 
and local agencies in providing the services 
mandated by the Act and, for the first two 
years under the law, the federal government 
honored that commitment. But then things 
began to slide. 

I still bear battle scars from later fights 
in the Appropriations Committee to get the 
federal government to live up to its pledges. 
But as you well know, the actual funds an- 
nually requested by the President and final- 
ly appropriated by Congress are considerably 
less than the full funding levels authorized 
by 94-142. 

Now I am deeply concerned about the fu- 
ture funding of the program. President 
Reagan has proposed that 94-142 funds be 
consolidated next year with funds of 44 fed- 
eral elementary and secondary education 
programs into two block grants—one for local 
educational agencies and the other for state 
educational agencies. 

The intent, as stated by the Administra- 
tion, is to decrease federal control over these 
programs and to increase local flexibility in 
the use of federal aid. The Administration 
proposes to cut the combined funding of all 
these programs by 25 percent. It argues that 
the cut would be partially offset by lower 
administrative costs due to reduced regula- 
tory and paperwork burdens. 


For the handicapped, both the state grant 
and preschool incentive grant programs are 
included in the proposed block grant for 
local educational agencies along with 10 
other federal education programs. Together 
these would serve the economically disad- 
vantaged, migrants, adults needing basic 
education, and school districts undergoing 
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desegregation, as well as handicapped 
children. 

The consolidation proposal would gener- 
ally eliminate requirements for state and 
local matching funds and would allow fed- 
eral funds to supplant state and local funds. 
The proposal does not specify any program 
purposes or objectives or special services 
that would have to be provided by the re- 
cipients of the block grants. 

Iam not at all optimistic about our chances 
of ever coming out anywhere near the au- 
thorized funding level for 94-142. Even main- 
taining the current funding level will be a 
challenge. The President has proposed re- 
scinding 25 percent of the funds that Con- 
gress has already apportioned under 94-142 
for the school year which starts this fall. 

As I said earlier, next year—the first year 
of the block grants—the Administration has 
proposed a 25 percent reduction for educa- 
tion programs. But I think we have some 
grounds for hope here. The Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources rejected 
the proposed cuts for 94-142 grants and in- 
stead recommended a 10 percent increase 
above the current level. That recommenda- 
tion would increase 94-142 grant funding 
from $922 million to slightly over $1 billion. 

The Senate Budget Committee, however, 
rejected the 10 percent increase for the next 
year but did maintain the current funding 
level despite the Administration’s request for 
n 25 percent cut. 

Over the past several years—largely 
through the trail-blazinz of organizations 
like Christ Church Child Center and the 
leadership of the professionals in special 
education—virtually every school district in 
the nation has moved toward affirming the 
fundamental rights of handicapped children. 

This is a substantial achievement espe- 
cially when you consider that when I was a 
boy growing up in Frederick, Maryland, 
families with handicapped children literally 
locked them away; hid them from pudlic 
view. 

So we can be proud of what we have 
achieved. But we still have a very long way 
to go and now, just when we're beginning to 
see real signs of progress both in attitudes 
toward the handicapped and in education 
for i is children, is no time to turn 
back. 

If new limits on federal spending must 
curtail or slow down delivery of some fed- 
eral services, we must redouble our efforts 
to fulfill the goal of 94-412: “to assure the 
free appropriate public education of all 
handicapped children.” 

I can think of no more avpropriate way 
for all of us to mark this 20th Anniversary 
of the Christ Church Child Center than by 
reaffirming our shared commitment to Amer- 
ica’s handicapped children. 


THE YOUTH CAREER INTERN 
PROGRAM ACT 


@ Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I am 
proud to be an original cosponsor of 
legislation which would help disad- 
vantaged youths to become productive 
and educated members of society. This 
bill attacks youth unemployment and 
rising school dropout rates—two prob- 
lems of startling proportions. It does so 
by encouraging communitv-based or- 
ganizations and local educational agen- 
cies to establish career intern programs. 

Youth unemployment is virtually en- 
demic to many areas of this country. In 
1980, the unemployment rate among 
teenagers was over 17 percent; the rate 
for minority group teenagers was over 
twice that. Equally alarming, and by no 
means unrelated, are the enormous num- 
bers of youths who are dropping out of 
school, running away from home, and 
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getting in trouble with the law. Youths 
who are without even the prospect of 
jobs which provide security and the op- 
portunity for advancement often be- 
come destructive of themselves and so- 
ciety. It is vital that youths be given 
the opportunity to acquire skills that 
will allow them to support and improve 
themselves. 

Programs and theories aimed at re- 
solving youth unemployment abound. 
Yet, many are of dubious value or seri- 
ously flawed. This bill endorses an ap- 
proach with proven success. Education 
is an essential prerequisite to placing 
and keeping youths in the workforce. 
It readies them not only for work, but 
for life. Community-based organizations, 
such as the opportunities industrializa- 
tion centers, are best able to respond to 
youth unemployment and its attendant 
problems. For it is they who best under- 
stand the conditions which give rise to 
the problems which youths face. These 
groups have worked with local education 
agencies to rescue high school dropouts, 
to teach them basic skills, and to train 
them for productive jobs. 

In this time of budgetary restraint, it 
is essential that we recognize that career 
intern programs have been cost effective. 
They have provided education and train- 
ing at costs at or below those offered in 
traditional settings. Moreover, they have 
made productive citizens out of disillu- 
sioned youths who might otherwise have 
dwelled in a state of hopelessness and 
been lifelong recipients of public aid. 

We are now engaged in a stringent 
review of various CETA programs. As we 
seek to eliminate or correct those ele- 
ments of CETA which have not worked, 
we must not abandon the goal of re- 
ducing youth unemployment. By em- 
bracing an approach which has demon- 
strated its effectiveness, we will be di- 
recting our energies toward giving a jus- 
tiflable sense of hope to those youths 
who most desperately need our help.@ 


KANSAS CITY UNITES TO FIGHT 
YOUTH UNEMPLOYMENT 


@ Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I 
would like to commend private initiatives 
and the city government of Kansas City, 
Mo., for taking important strides in fight- 
ing the problem of youth employment. 

In today’s economy, many young peo- 
ple, especially disadvantaged youths, are 
presented with little opportunity for job 
experience. With the decrease of Federal 
involvement in this area, it is imperative 
that the private sector take an active role. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Greater 
Kansas City, the Kansas City Alliance of 
Business, the Urban League of Greater 
Kansas City, the Private Industry Coun- 
cil of Kansas City, the Kansas City Cen- 
tral Labor Council, and the city have 
done just that. 

Under the leadership of these sponsor- 
ing organizations, a drive has begun to 
provide 2,500 summer jobs for the disad- 
vantaged youths of Kansas City. Through 
the efforts of volunteers, business execu- 
tives, and employers the needs of both 
industry and jobseeking young people 
will be met. 

Mr. President, I urge other cities across 
the Nation to follow the lead provided by 
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Kansas City and set up similar programs. 
The result will be higher employment, a 
better trained work force, and an im- 
proved level of income and independence 
among our young people. 

I ask to have printed in the Recorp an 
article which appeared on May 29, 1981, 
which highlights the details of the pro- 
gram and reflects my views on this im- 
portant initiative now underway in Kan- 
sas City. 


The article follows: 
FINDING SUMMER Joss 


For any young person, the first or interim 
job between school and lifetime adult work 
is extremely important, supplying some 
money to help with living expenses as well 
as insight into the satisfaction of being in- 
dependent. For disadvantaged youth, the 
first steps into the work world have even 
greater consequences. 

Recognizing they can't make much prog- 
ress if the jobs aren't available, Kansas City 
private industry intends to find some spots 
suitable for fledgling workers. A concentrated 
drive has started to develop 2,500 summer 
jobs for disadvantaged youth under the lead- 
ership of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Greater Kansas City, the Kansas City Alli- 
ance of Business, the Urban League of Great- 
er Kansas City, the Private Industry Council 
of Kansas City and the city. 

A volunteer telephone bank, getting an 
early start this week, will contact businesses 
asking if they will provide jobs. Chief ex- 
ecutives of 10 industry groups will solicit 
positions from firms in those fields. The Kan- 
sas City Alliance of Business will handle 
placements and the Kansas City Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training Act program 
will make referrals from a pool of needy 
youth. 

The combination of a slow economy and 
the shrinking of federal job programs inten- 
sifles an already bleak situation in youth 
employment. About 600 fewer CETA jobs will 
be available this year, with further cuts ex- 
pected next year. It’s always harder for young 
people to find jobs than adults, now having 
their own troubles with a 7 percent unem- 
ployment rate. Year-long projections for 1981 
indicate that 24.2 percent of those 16 and 17 
will be unemployed, for example, and the 
rate for non-white youths is expected to be 
51.8 percent here. 

The retreat by the federal government in 
summer employment underwriting makes it 
imperative that private industry act to fill 
the gap, finding space, concentrating on 
those who need work most, offering it, help- 
ing match jobs with applicants. The private 
sector program started here does that. The 
sponsoring organizations are to be com- 
mended for their leadership. Not only is it 
socially responsible but it can pay dividends 
for industry. As Chamber chairman Robert 
A. Long observed: “It is in the best interest 
of area businesses to begin developing the 
future labor supply, for today’s youth hold 
the key to Kansas City’s economic future.” 

Firms cannot be urged too strongly to take 
part. Thousands of untested kids looking 
around the corner into adulthood, still with 
hope, depend on it. A job now or its lack can 
make or break many of them. The right deci- 
sion to participate will make unnec 
any business’ regret in the future that a little 
more effort could have made the difference. 


ON RETURNING NAZI ART TO 
GERMANY 


@ Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I believe 
the recommendation to return to Ger- 
many various works of art confiscated at 
the end of World War II is seriously 
flawed and I urge the administration to 
abandon this course of action. 
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These pieces of art, some 9,000 in num- 
ber and including several watercolors by 
Hitler himself, were originally commis- 
sioned by the Third Reich to glorify 
nazism and the exploits of the German 
armies. In a very concrete way, these 
works represent and symbolize one of 
history’s most demonic and destructive 
regimes. How we handle these art ob- 
jects reflects our attitude toward the 
deeds and values of those who created 
them. Improvement of our relations 
with the current German Government 
notwithstanding, we cannot in anyway 
communicate by our actions that the 
crimes of this pivotal period of modern 
history are forgotten or forgiven. 

In order that these art works be uti- 
lized in the most appropriate and con- 
structive manner possible, the U.S. Holo- 
caust Memorial Council would appear to 
be an ideal repository. The Council’s 
clear, congressionally established mis- 
sion, to quicken the Nation’s memory and 
conscience with regard to this period, 
and its mandate to be involved in archi- 
val and educational activities, recom- 
mend it strongly for this responsibility. 
It is certainly preferable to any of the 
other alternatives now available: return- 
ing the works to the Germans; destroy- 
ing them; or leaving them under the 
control of the Army. 

I urge the administration to carefully 
consider the merits of each proposed 
course of action before proceeding. This 
matter has important long-term conse- 
quences which must be addressed. 

Mr. President, I ask that an article 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
on this subject be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

UNITED STATES CONSIDERS GIVING NAZI ART 
Back TO GERMANY 
(By Charles Fenyvesi) 

The U.S. government is considering the re- 
turn to West Germany of four watercolors by 
Adolf Hitler and more than 6,000 works of 
art commissioned to glorify the conquests of 
Nazi armies in Europe and North Africa. 

The paintings and sketches were collected 
at the end of World War II by the U.S. Army 
from hiding places such as salt mines, castles 
and museums, as well as from individuals. 
The search followed an agreement by the 
Allies—the United States, Britain, France 
and the Soviet Union—to locate, confiscate 
and destroy all art that might revitalize 
Nazism. 

Instead of destroying the art, however, the 
U.S. Army shipped the collection home, stor- 
ing the items at various locations and loan- 
ing them for display at U.S. military bases 
and in hospitals, government buildings and 
traveling exhibits. 

Before Chancellor Helmut Schmidt's visit 
here last week, State Department specialists 
recommended to Secretary of State Alexan- 
der M. Haig Jr. that the collection be re- 
turned to West Germany as a gesture of 
friendship between the two countries. 

As another option, they suggested return- 
ing to Germany that portion of the collec- 
tion judged by a committee not to be Nazi 
propaganda. But the officials warned about 
possible controversy as the committee de- 
cided whether oil portraits of Hitler and his 
cohorts, and items featuring swastikas and 
other emblems of the Third Reich, were 
propaganda and thus not returnable. 

In 1945 the Allies defined as the goal of 
occupation the prevention of “all Nazi and 
militaristic activity or propaganda.” 
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According to Fritz Ziefer, a press coun- 
selor with the German embassy here, Bonn 
has not initiated any action toward getting 
the collection back. “We don't consider that 
war art part of German culture, and we 
have no national interest in it,“ he said. 
However, he added, former owners of the 
paintings and families of the artists have 
asked the government periodically to try to 
retrieve the art works. Ziefer concluded that 
“it's strictly a legal matter,” not a political 
one. 

Much of the collection—if returned— 
would have to be closed to the public be- 
cause display of Nazi insignias is against 
German law. A 1946 Allied agreement de- 
clares as illegal “the planning, designing, 
erection, installation, posting or other dis- 
play of any monument, memorial, poster, 
statue, edifice, street or highway name mark- 
er, emblem, tablet, or insignia which tends 
to preserve and keep alive the German mili- 
tary tradition 

Earlier this month, Rep. William White- 
hurst (R-Va.) introduced legislation to au- 
thorize the return to West Germany of “cer- 
tain works of art” seized by the U.S. Army 
at the end of the war. Whitehurst says that 
no U.S. funds would be expended in the 
transfer. 

Since 1947, when the collection was set up, 
the Army has spent an average of $20,000 a 
year to maintain what it calls “German war 
art.” According to Marylou Gjernes, curator 
of the Army Center of Military History in 
Alexandria, some of the items require res- 
toration. Her office has photographs of all 
the items, cataloged by artists. 

The items themselves are stored in vari- 
ous government buildings. The four water- 
colors by Hitler are kept in the vault of the 
U.S. Army Center of Military History here 
and are occasionally loaned, most recently 
to a University of Maryland exhibition in 
Towson. 

Some of the collection's paintings hang 
in the Pentagon and on Capitol Hill, but 
most people are not aware of who painted 
them or what they represent, Gjernes said. 

One work, depicting the Russian front, 
hangs in Whitehurst’s congressional office. 
He says he resents the collection being called 
“Nazi art.“ He calls it military art,” argues 
that most of the items have no ideological 
content and thinks that all but 1,000 articles 
should be returned to be hung in German 
museums. 

“We returned Japan's war mementos when 
we returned Okinawa,” Whitehurst said. In 
1978, he sponsored legislation to return to 
the German navy 10 paintings from the 
U.S. collection. The bill passed by a voice 
vote, and the paintings now hang in Bremer- 
haven’s naval museum—“an appropriate 
place,“ Whitehurst says. 

Whitehurst, who was in the Navy during 
World War II and lost a brother fighting the 
Nazis, has seen what he calls a representa- 
tive sample of the collection, shown to him 
by Army authorities. He was unaware that 
four Hitler watercolors are included, and 
said he thought it unlikely that they would 
be returned to Germany because “they 
glorify the regime we all loathe.” 

The Hitler watercolors are conventional 
depictions of the Belgian countryside and old 
buildings in Munich and Vienna, painted 
during World War I or shortly thereafter. 


Many of the German war paintings are 
pastoral landscapes; some show a lonely 
machine-gun emplacement or soldiers on the 
march. The majority are colorful and some- 
times bucolic representations of Germany’s 
conquests. German soldiers are depicted as 
eminently human: thoughtful, tough, 
grim—but never despairing. There are images 
of a regimental commander with well- 
chiseled features, a daring young mountain 
trooper, a radio operator absorbed in his 
craft, and an enlisted man throwing a hand 
grenade. 
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All the paintings fall within Hitler's pre- 
scribed style of realism, yet they are any- 
thing but dull. The earnest faces half 
convince a viewer that theirs is a just war. 
Tangled rows of barbed-wire barriers, hordes 
of Frenchmen fleeing from German tanks 
and vivid colors of burning Ukrainian vil- 
lages do offer fine art. There is a certain 
merit, if that is the proper word, to the oil 
painting titled “In the Beginning Was the 
Word,” which shows Hitler addressing his 
followers. 

“It’s a collection you can make anything 
out of,” said curator Gjernes, who is of sev- 
eral minds about the prospects of having to 
part with it. 

“Some of the paintings we have are quite 
beautiful,” she said. “They refiect someone 
else’s belief. I cannot argue with the emo- 
tions of the painters. I wasn’t there.“ 


S. 1273—THE INTELLIGENCE 
REFORM ACT OF 1981 


Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, on 
May 21, 1981, I introduced S. 1273, the 
Intelligence Reform Act of 1981. 
I ask that S. 1273 be printed in the 
Recorp at this time. 
S. 1273 follows: 
S. 1273 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Intelligence Reform 
Act of 1981”. 

Sec. 2. Section 6 of the Central Intelligence 
Agency Act of 1949 (50 U.S.C. Sec. 403g) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 6. In the interests of the security of 
the foreign intelligence activities of the 
United States and in order further to imple- 
ment the proviso of section 102(d)(3) of 
the National Security Act of 1947 (50 U.S.C. 
403(d)(3)) that the Director of Central In- 
telligence shall be responsible for protecting 
intelligence sources and methods from un- 
authorized disclosure, the Agency shall be 
exempted from the provisions of any law 
which require the publication or disclosure 
of the organization, functions, names, offi- 
cial titles, salaries, or number of personnel 
employed by the Agency. In furtherance of 
the responsibility of the Director of Central 
Intelligence to protect intelligence sources 
and methods, information in files maintained 
by an intelligence agency or component of 
the United States Government shall also be 
exempted from the provisions of any law 
which require the publication or disclosure, 
or the search or review in connection there- 
with, if such files have been specifically des- 
ignated by the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence to be concerned with— 

“(1) the design, function, deployment, 
exploitation or utilization of scientific or 
technical systems for the collection of for- 
eign intelligence. counterintelligence, or 
counterterrorism information; 

“(2) special activities and foreign intelli- 
gence, counterintelligence, or counterterror- 
ism operations; 

“(3) investigations conducted to determine 
the suitability of potential foreign intelli- 
gence, counterintelligence, or counterterror- 
ism sources; and 

“(4) intelligence and security liaison ar- 
rangements or information exchanges with 
foreign governments or their intelligence or 
security services. 

Notwithstanding the preceding sentence, 
requests by United States citizens and by 
aliens who are lawfully admitted for perma- 
nent residence in the United States for in- 
formation concerning themselves made pur- 
suant to any provision of law shall be proc- 
essed in accordance with such provision. The 
provisions of this section shall not be super- 
seded except by a provision of law which is 
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enacted after the date of enactment of the 
Intelligence Reform Act of 1981 and which 
specifically repeals or modifies the provisions 
of this section.”.@ 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 11:45 
A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today, it stand 
in recess until the hour of 11:45 a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR SIMPSON AND SENATOR 
ROBERT C. BYRD TCMORROW 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that following the 
recognition of the two leaders under the 
standing order on tomorrow, the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. Srvpson) be rec- 
ognized for not to exceed 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished minority leader, the Senator 
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from West Virginia, Senator ROBERT C. 
BYRD, be recognized for 15 minutes for a 
special order following the recognition of 
Mr. SIMPSON. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


HOUSING BILL—S. 1197 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, it is the 
intent of the leadership to turn to the 
housing bill, Calendar No. 111, S. 1197 at 
12:30 p.m. tomorrow. 


RECESS UNTIL 11:45 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, if there 
be no further business to come before 
the Senate, I move, in accordance with 
the previous order, that the Senate stand 
in recess until 11:45 a.m. tomorrow 
morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 5:42 
p.m., the Senate recessed until Wednes- 
day, June 3, 1981, at 11:45 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate June 2, 1981: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 

Ann Dore McLaughlin, of the District of 
Columbia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, vice Joseph Laitin, resigned. 

John M. Walker, Jr., of New York, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, vice 
Walter J. McDonald, resigned. 
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Peter J. Wallison, of New York, to be Gen- 
eral Counsel for the Department of the 
Treasury, vice Robert H. Mundheim, re- 
signed. 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

Donald L. Dotson, of Pennsylvania, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Labor, vice Wil- 
liam P. Hobgood. 

DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 

Herman E. Roser, of New Mexico, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Energy (defense pro- 
grams), vice Duane C. Sewell, resigned. 

AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Jay F. Morris, of Maryland, to be an As- 
sistant Administrator of the Agency for In- 
ternational Development, vice Donald Gor- 
don MacDonald, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate June 2, 1981: 
DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 

R. Tenney Johnson, of Maryland, to be 
General Counsel of the Department of En- 
ergy, vice Lynn R. Coleman. 

The above nomination was approved sub- 
ject to the nominee's commitment to respond 
to requests to appear and testify before any 
duly constituted committee of the Senate. 

MERIT SYSTEMS PROTECTION BOARD 

Alex Kozinski, of California, to be Special 
Counsel of the Merit Systems Protection 
Board for a term of 5 years, vice Haywood 
Patrick Swygert, resigned. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 


Robert J. Rubin, of Massachusetts, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Health and Human 
Services, vice John L. Palmer, resigned. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Reverend Robert R. Robertson, 
pastor, First United Church of Christ, 
Everett, Pa., offered the following 
prayer: 


Lord God, we pray to ask for Your 
continuing guidance and help in the 
affairs of this Nation, and the nations 
of the world. We especially pray for 
Your power and wisdom to be with 
these our leaders. Give them a grow- 
ing sense of law and order. Temper 
their lives with a spirit of justice and 
righteousness as they strive to serve 
the will of the people. 

Bring to them a spirit of graceful- 
ness, grant them patience; provide 
them with a sense of courage; allow 
them the grace and freedom to make, 
and to admit to, mistakes; and help 
them to celebrate the joy of good and 
right choices. 

We thank You for being our God 
and for granting the spirit of this 
prayer. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the 
House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 


THE REVEREND ROBERT 
ROBERTSON 


(Mr. SHUSTER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Speaker, today’s 
opening prayer was offered by the 
Reverend Robert Robertson, pastor of 
my home congregation, the First 
United Church of Christ in Everett, 
Pa. Reverend Robertson, his wife, Bar- 
bara, and their two children, Andy and 
Amy, have been wonderful additions 
to the community for 9 years since ar- 
riving in Everett in October 1972. 

Reverend Robertson graduated from 
Meyersdale High School in Somerset 
County, Pa., received his undergrad- 
uate degree from Catawba College in 
Salisbury, N.C., and his masters of di- 
vinity from the Lancaster Theological 
Seminary in Pennsylvania. 

Reverend Robertson has taken a 
strong spiritual faith, and utilized it to 
help his neighbors and congregation 
by being active in many areas includ- 
ing the area community housing board 
and as chairman of the area senior 
citizens center. 


I am pleased that the House of Rep- 
resentatives has had the privilege of 
praying together with Reverend Rob- 
ertson. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
individual bill on the Private Calen- 
dar. 


BLANCA ROSA LUNA DE FREI 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 661) 
for the relief of Blanca Rosa Luna de 
Frei. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 661 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Blanca Rosa Luna de Frei 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this Act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee. Upon the granting of per- 
manent residence to such alien as provided 
for in this Act, the Secretary of State shall 
instruct the proper officer to deduct one 
from the total number of immigrant visas 
and conditional entries which are made 
available to natives of the country of the 
alien’s birth under section 203(a) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act or, if applica- 
ble, from the total number of such visas and 
entries which are made available to such na- 
tives under section 202(e) of such Act. 

With the following committee 
amendments: 

Page 2, line 5 delete the work “and”, and 
all that follows through “entries”. 

Page 2, line 9 delete the words “and en- 
tries”. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


JUNIOR EDMUND MONCRIEFFE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 688) 
for the relief of Junior Edmund Mon- 
crieffe. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 688 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That for 
the purposes of section 203(a)(2) and 204 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Junior Edmund Moncrieffe shall be held 
and considered to be the alien son of Rupert 
Edmund Moncrieffe, a lawful permanent 


resident of the United States: Provided, 
That the natural mother or brothers or sis- 
ters of the beneficiary shall not, by virtue of 
such relationship, be accorded any right, 
privilege, or status under the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


ROLAND KARL HEINZ VOGEL 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 783) 
for the relief of Roland Karl Heinz 
Vogel. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 783 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provision of section 
212(aX9) of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act, Roland Karl Heinz Vogel may be 
issued a visa and admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if he is 
found to be otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of that Act: Provided, That this 
exemption shall apply only to a ground for 
exclusion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice had knowl- 
edge prior to the enactment of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


MADELEINE MESNAGER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1469) 
for the relief of Madeleine Mesnager. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 
H.R. 1469 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Madeleine Mesnager, the 
adoptive mother and aunt of Jeanne Pe- 
troff, a citizen of the United States, shall be 
deemed to be an immediate relative within 
the meaning of section 201(b) of such Act, 
and the provisions of section 204 of that Act 
shall not be applicable in this case: Provided 
Further, That any fee received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
relating to the introduction of this bill shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this Act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., C 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 
@ This bullet“ symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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OMAR MARACHI 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1480) 
for the relief of Omar Marachi. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 1480 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representutives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, Omar 
Marachi shall be held and considered to 
have satisfied the requirements of section 
316 of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
relating to required periods of residence and 
physical presence within the United States 
and, notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 310(d) of that Act, may be naturalized 
at any time after the date of enactment of 
this Act if otherwise eligible for naturaliza- 
tion under the Immigration and Nationality 
Act. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


REMEDIOS R. ALCUDIA, CHRIS- 
TOPHER, EZRA, VERMILLION, 
AND PERISTELLO ALCUDIA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1547) 
for the relief of Remedios R. Alcudia, 
Christopher, Ezra, Vermillion, and 
Peristello Alcudia. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


AURORA ISIDRA RULLAN DIAZ 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1550) 
for the relief of Aurora Isidra Rullan 
Diaz. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 1550. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Aurora Isidra Rullan Diaz 
may be classified as a child within the 
meaning of section 101(bX1XF) of the Act, 
upon approval of a petition filed in her 
behalf by Mr. and Mrs. Peter Banez, citizens 
of the United States, pursuant to section 
204 of the Act: Provided, That the natural 
parents or brothers or sisters of the benefi- 
ciary shall not, by virtue of such relation- 
ship, be accorded any right, privilege, or 
status under the Immigration and National- 
ity Act. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


HANIFE FRANTZ 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2185) 
for the relief of Hanife Frantz. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 
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H.R. 2185 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Hanife Frantz shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this Act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper officer to deduct one number 
from the total number of immigrant visas 
which are made available to natives of the 
country of the alien’s birth under section 
203(a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act or, if applicable, from the total number 
of such visas which are made available to 
such natives under section 202(e) of such 
Act. 

With the 
amendment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
That, in the administration of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Hanife Frantz, the 
widow of a citizen of the United States, 
shall be deemed to be an immediate relative 
within the meaning of section 201(b) of 
such Act, and the provisions of section 204 
of that Act shall not be applicable in this 
case. 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read 
the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
call of the Private Calendar. 


following committee 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON APPROPRIATIONS TO HAVE 
UNTIL MIDNIGHT TOMORROW 
TO FILE CONFERENCE REPORT 
ON H.R. 3512, SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS AND RESCIS- 
SION ACT OF 1981 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers 
may have until midnight tomorrow, 
Wednesday, June 3, 1981, to file a con- 
ference report on the bill (H.R. 3512) 
making supplemental appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1981, rescinding certain budget au- 
thority, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 


MAKING IN ORDER ON THURS- 
DAY, OR ANY DAY THEREAF- 
TER, CONSIDERATION OF CON- 
FERENCE REPORT AND ANY 
AMENDMENTS IN DISAGREE- 
MENT ON H.R. 3512, SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 
AND RESCISSION ACT OF 1981 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in 
order at any time on Thursday, or any 
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day thereafter, to consider the confer- 
ence report and any amendments in 
disagreement on the bill (H.R. 3512) 
making supplemental appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1981, rescinding certain budget au- 
thority, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 


CARDINAL WYSZYNSKI, 
CHAMPION OF FREEDOM 


(Mr. LANTOS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, a great 
spiritual leader, a courageous fighter 
for liberty, a deep believer in human 
rights, is no longer with us. Cardinal 
Stefan Wyszynski, the late primate of 
Poland, died last week, and freedom- 
loving men and women throughout 
the world mourn his passing. 

I have, Mr. Speaker, a particularly 
personal appreciation for what this 
great man believed in and for the cou- 
rageous way in which he acted on his 
beliefs. During his distinguished 
career, he opposed both the totalitar- 
ianism of Nazi Germany and the impe- 
rialism of the Soviet Union with deter- 
mination and wisdom. 

A representative of the finest in the 
Roman Catholic tradition, he fought 
for all humankind. His memory will be 
honored and cherished by all who are 
committed to freedom. 


CONSTITUENT RESPONSE ON 
ADMINISTRATION SOCIAL SE- 
CURITY PROPOSALS IS NEGA- 
TIVE 


(Mr. SHARP asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Speaker, the over- 
whelming response I have received 
from my constitutents to the adminis- 
tration proposals on social security 
has been negative. Person after person 
calls them unfair. 

And I certainly agree, 


especially 
when one looks at the administration's 
proposal to drastically and immediate- 
ly reduce early retirement benefits. 


Thousands of Americans have 
planned for their retirement next 
year, counting on the Government to 
faithfully fulfill its obligations. Many 
must retire for health reasons, some 
are committed by contract to leave 
their regular employment. 

Suddenly these citizens are being 
told they may lose up to $160 a month 
they had every right to expect they 
would receive. That may not be a lot 
of money for those earning over 
$100,000 a year, but it is a very stiff 
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tax for the bulk of those expecting to 
retire next January. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress must, and 
I believe it will, reject such unfair pro- 
posals. We must seek alternatives that 
will be based on fairness to the genera- 
tion receiving benefits and fairness to 
me generations now paying into the 

‘und. 


WHAT IS ADMINISTRATION’S 
MILITARY PAY POLICY? 


(Mr. MOFFETT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MOFFETT. Mr. Speaker and 
colleagues, we all heard the speech by 
President Reagan to the graduating 
class at West Point. He talked about 
how we had come out of the Vietnam 
syndrome, and how we are rearming to 
be better prepared in the world. He 
promised the graduates increased pay 
and incentives to make the Army more 
attractive. 

What the President did not tell 
those graduates and the military per- 
sonnel around the world, of course, is 
that he has just deferred a planned 
5.3-percent pay increase for the mili- 
tary which was to become effective on 
July 1, 1981, under current law. This 
increase was to be added to the one 
scheduled for October 1, 1981. 

Mr. Speaker, the question is, What is 
the administration’s position on mili- 
tary personnel? The Reagan budget 
increases investment in hardware by 


34 percent, but the investment in oper- 
ations and maintenance is increased 


only 4 percent. We are, therefore, 
laying the groundwork for a military 
with fancy equipment, but no way to 
repair it and no skilled hands to oper- 
ate that equipment which works, and 
to fix the equipment which does not. 


o 1215 


THE EFFECTS OF GRAMM-LATTA 
ON OLDER WOMEN 


(Ms. OAKAR asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend her 
remarks.) 

Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Speaker, as Chair 
of the Task Force on Social Security 
and Women for the Aging Committee, 
I will be holding hearings on the ef- 
fects of the social security cuts in the 
Gramm-Latta budget and other ad- 
ministration proposals on older 
women. 

Mr. Speaker, 72 percent of all our el- 
derly poor happen to be women. The 
average woman 65 or over lives on 
$220 per month. If they take the early 
retirement benefit at age 62, their re- 
duced benefit is an average of $189 a 
month. The administration’s proposal 
would decrease that check by 25 per- 
cent. The elimination of the minimum 
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benefit of $122 a month, also affects 
older women adversely. 

Mr. Speaker, the list goes on and on 
and on. This is the so-called safety net 
related to our older Americans, espe- 
cially older women. I believe personal- 
ly it is a sham. Hopefully, our hearings 
will relay the truth about the adminis- 
tration’s proposals related to social se- 
curity and their effect on older Ameri- 
cans, in particular older women. 


A 3-YEAR TAX CUT WITH 
SUNSET TRIGGERED PROVI- 
SIONS—A BIPARTISAN COM- 
PROMISE 


(Mr. LEVITAS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. LEVITAS. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been much discussion in Washing- 
ton and around the country recently 
about proposed tax reductions. 

Some of us who would like to see a 
multiyear tax reduction such as the 
Kemp-Roth program are very con- 
cerned about the high deficits under 
which the budget is now operating. 
We want to see the tax burden re- 
lieved and productivity stimulated. 
But, we are concerned that the nation- 
al debt will this year reach $1 trillion, 
and that a multiyear tax reduction 
could add to the depth of the deficits 
and add to the raging fires of infla- 
tion. 

Consequently, since President 
Reagan has asked for proposals for 
compromise, I now submit one which 
many of us who feel the way I do 
could support wholeheartedly. That 
proposal is to enact a 3-year, 30-per- 
cent tax cut, but for the second and 
third years trigger in a sunset provi- 
sion for each of those years. The trig- 
gers would be whether or not the 
economy achieves the very same as- 
sumptions which the Reagan adminis- 
tration and OMB Director David 
Stockman have placed before us. If 
the inflation rate comes down, as it is 
predicted according to the President’s 
program, if the interest rates are re- 
duced, according to the President’s 
program, if the deficits are brought 
under control, according to the Presi- 
dent’s program, then those tax reduc- 
tions for the second and third out 
years are put in place; if not, we avoid 
the higher deficits and the inflation 
which would result from them by 
having an automatic sunset of the tax 
cut. 

This proposal is fiscally prudent. It 
gives the President his Kemp-Roth 
tax cut intact. It uses the President’s 
very own economic assumptions and 
gives Congress and the marketplace an 
incentive for reaching them. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a compromise 
based on the President’s own assump- 
tions, and I think it would merit bi- 
partisan support and become the bi- 
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partisan compromise which the Presi- 
dent and the public want. 


VETERANS’ PROGRAMS UNDER 
FIRE BY ADMINISTRATION 


(Mr. PEASE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. PEASE. Mr. Speaker, we will 
vote today on seven bills relating to 
veterans. I note that the Reagan ad- 
eo opposes four of the seven 

lls. 

That is understandable. The 
Gramm-Latta-Reagan budget has a 
$38 billion deficit for fiscal year 1982. 
President Reagan must oppose all new 
spending programs and cut existing 
ones. 

Mark this. The Reagan budget for 
fiscal year 1983 projects a deficit of 
$23 billion if additional spending cuts 
of $30 billion are made by Congress. 

The question is which veterans’ pro- 
grams will be on the chopping block a 
year from now as part of that $30 bil- 
lion in new, unspecified cuts which 
must be made. 


ARTS RESCISSIONS 


(Mr. WEISS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, the unfair- 
ness and callousness of the Reagan ad- 
ministration seems to have no limits. I 
was shocked to learn of the further 
cuts in 1981 funding being proposed by 
the administration, all third quarter 
fiscal year 1981 funds for the national 
endowments for the arts and human- 
ities have been frozen pending a rescis- 
sion in these areas totaling $58 mil- 
lion. That is this quarter we are in. 
These proposals are a breach of both 
contract and faith with arts and cul- 
tural groups. The freeze alone threat- 
ens irreparable damage to many arts 
and cultural organizations who have 
already budgeted these moneys for 
their activities. In light of the massive 
cuts under consideration for fiscal 
1982, these rescissions would impose 
additional and unexpected hardship 
upon groups now fighting for their 
very survival. 

For example, the Joffrey Ballet Co. 
of New York City depends on the rev- 
enues they receive from their national 
tour to cover over 50 percent of their 
annual operating expenses. The recent 
freeze on arts endowment funds jeop- 
ardizes most of the revenues they ex- 
pected to earn on their 12-city tour, 
now in progress, if sponsoring agencies 
in the host cities fail to receive their 
third quarter payments from the NEA. 
The remainder of the tour could be 
canceled. It would be difficult, if possi- 
ble at all, for the Joffrey to recover 
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from such a financial blow. In addi- 
tion, the loss of funding would be 
needlessly destructive to the local 
economies that benefit enormously 
from these cultural activities and from 
the relatively modest Federal invest- 
ment in the arts. 

The Joffrey Ballet is not alone in 
this situation. Many other organiza- 
tions in New York and around the 
country would face similar disasters. I 
cannot urge my colleagues strongly 
enough to oppose any cuts in 1981 
funding for the arts and humanities. 


THE MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 
AMENDMENT WOULD HOLD UP 
MX MISSILE SYSTEM 


(Mr. SIMON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
colleague, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Weiss), in his concern over 
the drastic cuts in arts and human- 
ities, and I will have more to say about 
that within a few days. 

My immediate reason for taking 
time at this point is to point out that 
when we get to the Military Construc- 
tion Authorization Act, I will have an 
amendment which would hold up any 
further funding of the racetrack MX 
missile system until the President’s 
committee makes its recommendation. 
I will be joined in support of this 
amendment by my colleagues, the gen- 
tleman from Utah (Mr. MARRIOTT), the 
gentleman from Utah (Mr. HANSEN), 
and the gentleman from Nevada (Mr. 
SANTINI). 


IN OPPOSITION TO THE ADMIN- 

ISTRATION’S MODIFICATIONS 
OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY 
SYSTEM 


(Mr. MATSUI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. MATSUI. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
speak in opposition to President Rea- 
gan’s recommended alterations of our 
Nation’s social security system. I share 
the concern of my outraged constitu- 
ency that these drastic changes will 
unfairly penalize current social secu- 
rity beneficiaries and those hard-work- 
ing Americans approaching retire- 
ment. 

The principal flaw of President Rea- 
gan’s proposal is the immediacy of its 
harsh effect. Conscientious citizens 
have no opportunity to prepare for 
these severe cutbacks in fundamental 
retirement benefits. The President has 
pulled out the safety net without a 
warning. 

While I fully support the need to 
assure the fiscal viability of the social 
security system, I believe far more 
equitable solutions are possible. For 
instance, the Ways and Means Sub- 
committee on Social Security has rec- 
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ommended in H.R. 3207 a phase-in for- 
mula approach to commence in 1990. 
In contrast to the President’s sugges- 
tion, this formula would not disrupt 
pending retirement plans of working 
Americans. 

As the Congress addresses this diffi- 
cult task, it must exercise caution and 
due regard for the interest of social se- 
curity beneficiaries. It must be remem- 
bered that the social security system is 
the primary means by which retired 
Americans have guaranteed their fi- 
nancial security. 

This security must not be sacrificed 
in the interest of fleeting political ex- 
pediency. The conscience and compas- 
sion of the Nation cannot allow this to 
occur. 


WHAT IS FAIR IN SOCIAL 
SECURITY? 


(Mr. O’BRIEN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. O’BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, remarks 
about the unfairness of the Reagan 
program do not just upset me; they 
turn my stomach. Let us talk about 
what is really fair. 

When the program was developed by 
President Roosevelt years ago, we 
were living to be about 63 years of age, 
and every hard-working laborer will- 
ingly contributed $30 a year to the 
program. Now we are living to be 
about 76, and the laborers, most of 
them, are contributing about $2,000 a 
year, and many of them think they 
want to opt out because if they do not, 
they feel they will never get anything. 

Let me point out one other thing 
with respect to the 62-year retirement 
age. Look at it from the standpoint of 
life expectancy. Two people are arriv- 
ing at the age of 61 and deciding what 
to do. One takes early retirement, and 
one elects to work 3 more years. If 
they both live to the age of 76, the 
early retiree gets more retirement dol- 
lars than the 65-year retiree. Mean- 
while the 65-year-old is continuing to 
contribute into the system and risking 
himself in the stress he has in his reg- 
ular employment. 

Mr. Speaker, when it comes to fair 
play, I think the arguments against 
the President’s program simply lack 
foundation in fact. 


COORDINATION OF SEVERE 
STORMS RESEARCH NEEDED 


(Mr. WINN asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. WINN. Mr. Speaker, I am intro- 
ducing today a bill entitled the Severe 
Storms Advisory Committee Act of 
1981. The purpose of the advisory 
committee would be to review, on an 
annual basis, the severe storms re- 
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search and operations activities of the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation is badly 
needed. For example, several weeks 
ago eight tornadoes splintered houses 
and barns across Oklahoma and 
Kansas and violent thunderstorms 
caused considerable damage in the 
Mississippi Valley. Unfortunately, this 
is not an infrequent occurrence. Much 
of the Nation is plagued by such 
storms for large portions of each year. 

The advisory committee established 
by this bill would assess current objec- 
tives and milestones of the severe 
storms forecasting program, recom- 
mend initiation of any needed new 
programs, and recommend incorpora- 
tion of new technological develop- 
ments into the operational forecasting 
system. The committee would thus tie 
together the Federal effort in this 
area. The National Oceanic and At- 
mospheric Administration (NOAA) 
would take the lead, in cooperation 
with DOD, NASA, FAA, and the Fed- 
eral Emergency Management Agency. 
The committee would not exceed 12 
members and its life would be limited 
to 5 years. No new authorization is 
provided by the bill. The personnel, 
facilities, and needed services are to be 
provided by the agencies involved. 

I urge the Committee on Science 
and Technology to take prompt action 
on this necessary legislation. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AND THE 
SAFETY NET 


(Mr. LUNGREN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. LUNGREN. Mr. Speaker, it 
seems that over the last couple of 
weeks we have had many Members 
take the well and talk about social se- 
curity. I have done that. I have re- 
quested that we turn the rhetoric 
down and prepare to talk and come up 
with some alternatives. But as I return 
to the well, I constantly hear from the 
other side of the aisle criticisms of this 
President, some Members accusing 
him of destroying the safety net be- 
cause of his recommendations on 
social security. 

Let us make one thing very clear. 
Those who have destroyed the safety 
net on social security for the people of 
this country are those in this Congress 
who, through their spending and their 
taxing policies, have allowed inflation 
to take more and more from our re- 
tirement bases than the people were 
able to put into their savings accounts 
and into the social security system 
over the years. 

Last week I was in my district and 
attended a classroom attended by 
social security recipients or at least 
people of that age group. When I dis- 
cussed the issue with them, they were 
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not berating the President. They 
wanted to know what we were going to 
do to make that system solvent; they 
were giving the President credit for at 
least having the guts to talk about the 
problem. 

Some have said that we have had 
committees in this House working on 
the program. That is fine. Everybody 
has worked on it, but where have their 
answers been? Four years ago we in 
this House promised the American 
people we would solve the problem of 
social security from now until the 21st 
century. Four years does not make a 
century, but it does make a great deal 
of mischief. 

Mr. Speaker, we ought to have the 
guts to follow the President, give him 
some advice, and help him come up 
with a solution to the problem so we 
can indeed save the social security pro- 
gram for the people. 


CUBAN BROADCAST INTERFER- 
ENCE HEARINGS ANNOUNCED 


(Mr. FASCELL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on In- 
ternational Operations of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, I would 
like to draw your attention to a series 
of hearings planned by the subcom- 
mittee to discuss an issue which will 
touch the everyday lives of many 
Americans. The subject of the hear- 
ings is the upcoming Region II Admin- 
istrative Radio Conference where the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere 
will renegotiate international agree- 
ments governing AM broadcasting. 
The results of this conference will 
affect the ability of AM radio stations 
to broadcast without interference and 
to maintain the quality of radio serv- 
ices received by the American public. 

Within the range of conference 
issues is the problem of Cuban inter- 
ference with U.S. broadcasting activi- 
ties. At present, Cuban broadcasting 
practices interfere with U.S. radio sta- 
tions in Florida, the Gulf Coast States, 
and a number of other States through- 
out the Nation as far north as Maine 
and as far west as Washington. New 
proposals for more high-powered sta- 
tions, which are being discussed by the 
Cuban Government and which will be 
aired at the November conference in 
Rio de Janeiro, could further aggra- 
vate this problem and cause increased 
levels of interference in radio broad- 
casts as far away as Alaska and 
Hawaii. 

Testifying at the subcommittee 
hearings on June 4 and 10 will be rep- 
resentatives of the Department of 
State, the National Telecommunica- 
tions and Information Administra- 
tion—Department of Commerce—the 
FCC, and experts from the private 
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sector who will discuss the effects on 
U.S. broadcasters of conference issues 
which include channel spacing, trans- 
nes power, and frequency alloca- 
tion. 


A CALL FOR A BIPARTISAN TAX 
BILL 


(Mr. LOTT asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. Speaker, I think we 
are seeing more and more every day 
now why we on this side of the aisle 
were so concerned about the ratio 
being put in place earlier this year on 
the Ways and Means Committee. They 
have the majority that refuses to even 
make an effort to work out a biparti- 
san compromise tax bill. 

It is time for that bill. We have got 
to work on it. The Speaker has indi- 
cated as recently as yesterday that 
there would be a tax bill on the Presi- 
dent’s desk by August 1. 

Must we fight about this? The Presi- 
dent has again and again said, “I want 
to work with the Congress.” 

Mr. Speaker, let us work together in 
a bipartisan effort. The President has 
gone the extra mile. It is time now to 
get together on a reasonable tax bill. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALEXANDER). Pursuant to the provi- 
sions of clause 5 of rule I, the Chair 
announces that he will postpone fur- 
ther proceedings today on each 
motion to suspend the rules on which 
a recorded vote or the yeas and nays 
are ordered, or on which the vote is 
objected to, under clause 4 of rule XV. 


U.S. INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
COMMISSION AND CUSTOMS 
SERVICE AUTHORIZATIONS 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 2540) to authorize appropri- 
ations for the U.S. International 
Trade Commission, the U.S. Customs 
Service, and the Office of the US. 
Trade Representative for fiscal year 
1982, and for other purposes, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 2540 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

TITLE I—AUTHORIZATION OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 
SECTION 101. UNITED STATES INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE COMMISSION. 

Paragraph (2) of section 330(e) of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 (19 U.S.C. 1330(eX2)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(2) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Commission for necessary ex- 
penses for fiscal year 1982 not to exceed 
$18,501,000. No part of any sum that is ap- 
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propriated under the authority of this para- 
graph may be used by the Commission for 
the making of any special study, investiga- 
tion, or report that is requested by any 
agency of the executive branch unless that 
agency reimburses the Commission for the 
cost thereof.“ 

Sec. 102. UNITED States Customs SERVICE. 


Section 301 of the Customs Procedural 
Reform and Simplification Act of 1978 (19 
U.S.C. 2075) is amended— 

(1) by inserting (a)“ immediately after 
“Sec. 301.“ and 

(2) by inserting at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 


„) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Department of the Treasury not 
to exceed $480,001,000 for the salaries and 
expenses of the United States Customs 
Service for fiscal year 1982. 

(e-) No part of any sum that is appro- 
priated under the authority of subsection 
(b) may be used— 

“(A) for administrative expenses to pay 
any employee of the United States Customs 
Service overtime pay in an amount exceed- 
ing $25,000; or 

„B) to implement any procedure relating 
to the time of collection of estimated duties 
that shortens the maximum 10-day defer- 
ment procedure in effect on January 1, 

“(d) For the fiscal year beginning October 
1, 1981, and for each fiscal year thereafter, 
there are authorized to be appropriated to 
the Department of the Treasury for salaries 
of the United States Customs Service such 
additional sums as may be provided by law 
to reflect pay rate changes made in accord- 
ance with the Federal Pay Comparability 
Act of 1970.”. 

Sec. 103. OFFICE or THE UNITED STATES 
TRADE REPRESENTATIVE. 


Section 141(f) of the Trade Act of 1974 (19 
U.S.C. 2171(f)) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(f)(1) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Office for the purpose of car- 
rying out its functions $10,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1982; of which not to exceed $40,000 
may be used for entertainment and repre- 
sentation expenses. 

“(2) For the fiscal year beginning October 
1, 1981, and for each fiscal year thereafter, 
there are authorized to be appropriated to 
the Office for the salaries of its officers and 
employees such additional sums as may be 
provided by law to reflect pay rate changes 
made in accordance with the Federal Pay 
Comparability Act of 1970.”. 

TITLE II—FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 
OF THE OFFICE OF THE UNITED 
STATES TRADE REPRESENTATIVE 

Sec. 201. FUNCTIONS AND POWERS. 


(a) BASIC AMENDMENTS TO THE TRADE ACT 
or 1974.—Section 141 of the Trade Act of 
1974 (19 U.S.C. 2171) is amended as follows: 

(1) Subsection (c) is amended by redes- 
ignating paragraph (2) as paragraph (3), 
and by inserting immediately after para- 
graph (1) the following new paragraph: 

“(2) The United States Trade Representa- 
tive may— 

(A) delegate any of his functions, powers, 
and duties to such officers and employees of 
the Office as he may designate; and 

“(B) authorize such successive redelega- 
tions of such functions, powers, and duties 
to such officers and employees of the Office 
as he may deem appropriate.”. 

(2) Subsection (d) is amended— 
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(A) by inserting “, powers and duties” im- 
mediately after “functions” in paragraph 
(3); 

(B) by striking out “and” after the semi- 
colon at the end of paragraph (6); 

(C) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (7) and inserting in lieu there- 
of a semicolon; and 

(D) by adding immediately after such 
paragraph (7) the following: 

“(8) pay for expenses approved by him for 
official travel without regard to the Federal 
Travel Regulations or to the provisions of 
subchapter I of chapter 57 of title 5, United 
States Code (relating to rates of per diem al- 
lowances in lieu of subsistence expenses); 

9) accept, hold, administer, and utilize 
gifts, devises, and bequests of property, both 
real and personal, for the purpose of aiding 
or facilitating the work of the Office; and 

“(10) acquire, by purchase or exchange, 
not more than two passenger motor vehicles 
for use abroad, except that no vehicle may 
be acquired at a cost exceeding 89.500.“ 

(3) Subsections (b)(3), (g), and (h) are re- 
pealed. 

(4) Such section (including the section 
sideheading) is further amended— 

(A) by striking out “Special Representa- 
tive for Trade Negotiations” each place it 
appears therein and inserting in lieu thereof 
“United States Trade Representative”; 

(B) by striking out “Deputy Special Rep- 
resentatives for Trade Negotiations” in sub- 
section (b)(2) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Deputy United States Trade Representa- 
tives”; and 

(C) by striking out “Deputy Special Rep- 
resentative” and “Deputy Special Repre- 
sentative for Trade Negotiations” each 
place it appears in subsections (b)(2) and 
(cX3) and inserting in lieu thereof “Deputy 
United States Trade Representative”. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS TO TRADE 
Act or 1974.—(1) The chapter heading for 
chapter 4 of title I of the Trade Act of 1974 


is amended to read as follows: 


“Chapter 4—OFFICE OF THE UNITED 
STATES TRADE REPRESENTATIVE”. 
(2) The table of contents of such Act re- 
lating to such chapter 4 is amended to read 
as follows: 
“Chapter 4—OFFICE OF THE UNITED 
STATES TRADE REPRESENTATIVE 


“Sec. 141. Office of the United States Trade 
Representative.“ 

(C) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS TO TITLE 5.— 
(1) Section 5312 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out: 

“Special Representative for Trade Negoti- 
ations.” and inserting in lieu thereof 

“United States Trade Representative.“ 

(2) Section 5314 of such title is amended 
by striking out: 

“Deputy Special Representatives for 
Trade Negotiations (2).“ 
and inserting in lieu thereof 

“Deputy United States Trade Representa- 
tive (2).". 

TITLE ITI—MISCELLANEOUS CUSTOMS 
PROVISIONS 
Sec. 301. ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES CUSTOMS SERVICE. 


The Secretary of the Treasury shall take 
such action as may be necessary to ensure 
that— 

(1) the United States Customs Service is 
administered by the close of fiscal year 1983 
through not more than 6 regional offices 
and 35 district offices; and 

(2) by the close of fiscal year 1982 the air- 
craft fleet of the United States Customs 
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Service consists of not more than 45 air- 
craft. 


Sec. 302. INCREASE IN VALUE LIMITATIONS FOR 
CERTAIN CUSTOMS PURPOSES. 


(a) INCREASE IN VALUE LIMITATIONS ON AR- 
TICLES ADMINISTRATIVELY EXEMPTED FROM 
Dury.—Section 321(a) of the Tariff Act of 
1930 (19 U.S.C. 1321(a)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “$10” in paragraph (1) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$20”; 

(2) by striking out “$25” and “$40” in 
paragraph (2)(A) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “$50” and “$100”, respectively; 

(3) by striking out “$25” in paragraph 
(2B) and inserting in lieu thereof “$50”; 
and 

(4) by striking out “$5” in paragraph 
(2)(C) and inserting in lieu thereof “$10”. 

(b) INCREASE IN LIMITATION ON VALUE OF 
ARTICLES SUBJECT TO SUMMARY FORFEITURE. 
—(1) Section 607 of the Tariff Act of 1930 
(19 U.S.C. 1607) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “VALUE $10,000 OR 
Less” in the heading thereto and inserting 
in lieu thereof “ADMINISTRATIVE FORFEIT- 
URE”; and 

(B) by striking out “$10,000” each place it 
appears in the text thereto and inserting in 
lieu thereof 815,000“. 

(2) Section 610 of the Tariff Act of 1930 
(19 U.S.C. 1610) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “VALUE MORE THAN 
$10,000” in the heading thereto and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “JUDICIAL FORFEITURE’; 
and 

(B) by striking out “$10,000,” in the text 
thereto and inserting in lieu thereof “the 
maximum value specified in section 607 of 
this title.“. 

(3) Section 612 of the Tariff Act of 1930 
(19 U.S.C. 1612) is amended by striking out 
“$10,000,” and inserting in lieu thereof “the 
maximum value specified in section 607 of 
this title,“. 

(C) INCREASE IN FAIR RETAIL VALUE LIMITA- 
TION ON IMPORTS UNDER PERSONAL EXEMP- 
TIon.—Subpart A of part 2 of schedule 8 of 
the Tariff Schedules of the United States 
(19 U.S.C. 1202) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “$300” in item 813.30 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$400”; and 

(2) by striking out “$600” and “$300” in 
item 813.31 and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$800” and “$400”, respectively. 

(d) INCREASE IN FAIR RETAIL VALUE LIMITA- 
TION ON CERTAIN NONCOMMERCIAL IMPORTA- 
TIOoNs.—Part 6 of schedule 8 of the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States (19 U.S.C. 
1202) is amended by striking out “$600” in 
the article description immediately preced- 
ing item 869.00 and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$800”. 

(e) EFFECTIVE Dates.—The amendments 
made by subsections (a), (c), and (d) shall 
apply with respect to importations made 
after September 30, 1981. 

(2) The amendments made by subsection 
(b) shall apply with respect to seizures made 
after September 30, 1981. 

Sec. 303. AMENDMENTS REGARDING CUSTOMS 
SERVICES FOR PRIVATE AIRCRAFT AND VES- 
SELS. 

(a) AMENDMENTS.—Section 53(a) of the Air- 
port and Airway Development Act of 1970 
(49 U.S.C. 1741(a)) if amended— 

(1) by striking out “on or after July 1, 
1970”; and 

(2) by striking out “$25” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$50”. 

(b) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendments 
made by subsection (a) shall apply with re- 
spect to services performed after September 
30, 1981. 
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Sec. 304. JOINT UNITED STATES-CANADIAN 
CUSTOMS OPERATIONS. 

The President is urged to enter into nego- 
tiations for purposes of reaching an agree- 
ment with the Government of Canada 
under which customs facilities can be con- 
structed, maintained, and operated by the 
United States and Canada on a joint basis at 
those border crossings where the volume of 
traffic does not warrant the provision of 
separate customs facilities by each Govern- 
ment. 

Sec. 305. TEST AND EVALUATION OF CERTAIN 
CUSTOMS PROCESSING. 

During fiscal year 1982, the United States 
Customs Service, Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service shall conduct 6-month tests in 
at least two major international airports of 
new Federal inspection systems that would 
result in the facilitation of passenger entry 
into the United States. The Commissioner 
of Customs, the Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization, and the Secretary 
of Agriculture (or his designee) shall submit 
to the Congress a joint report containing 
the results and an evaluation of such tests, 
including, but not limited to (1) data on the 
differences, if any, between the new systems 
of processing and traditional processing 
with respect to revenue collections, seizures 
in the enforcement of both agricultural and 
customs laws, and processing times; and (2) 
an assessment regarding whether any of the 
new systems have potential for manpower 
savings. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, a second is not re- 
quired on this motion. 

The gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
GiBBONS) will be recognized for 20 
minutes, and the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. VANDER JAGT) will be 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair now recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. GIBBONS). 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, let me first say that 
trade policy and the carrying out of 
trade policy has never been a partisan 
issue in the years I have been in Con- 
gress. The Republicans and Democrats 
have worked together to carry out a 
common purpose. We are here today 
to discuss the mechanics by which we 
implement the policy that we have set 
here. 

The bill before the House, H.R. 2540, 
provides an authorization of appropri- 
ations for fiscal year 1982 for three in- 
ternational trade agencies under the 
jurisdiction of the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

The authorization levels provided in 
this bill are fully consistent with and 
fully support President Reagan's 
budget. We adopted the numbers re- 
quested by the President for the Cus- 
toms Service and the Office of the 
Trade Representative, thus achieving 
a $30,258,000 reduction over the origi- 
nal budget requests of January. For 
Customs, we are providing an authori- 
zation of $480,001,000. This is a reduc- 
tion from the January budget esti- 
mates for fiscal year 1981 of $495.6 
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million. In other words, Customs is 
taking an absolute cut; its budget 
numbers will be lower in fiscal year 
1982 than in fiscal year 1981—despite 
inflation and a growing Customs work- 
load. Customs manpower will be re- 


duced from 13,280 in fiscal year 1980 


to 12,703 in fiscal year 1982. For the 
Office of the Trade Representative, we 
are providing $10 million. This figure 
is $633,000 above the fiscal year 1981 
estimated budget—an increase of 6 
percent. 

For the International Trade Com- 
mission, we adopted the figure re- 
quested by that agency—$18,501,000. 
The ITC, which is a quasi-judicial, in- 
dependent agency designed to provide 
special services to the Congress, sub- 
mits its budget directly to the Con- 
gress and does not clear its budget 
through OMB. Therefore, over the 
years, the Ways and Means Trade 
Subcommittee has been careful to pro- 
vide especially severe oversight of the 
Commission’s operations. The Com- 
mission’s budget is only $790,000 or 4.4 
percent more than its total fiscal year 
1981 budget, assuming the enactment 
of the pay increase supplemental. 
There will be no increase in the Com- 
mission’s staff. Therefore, we believe 
that the ITC’s budget is a very tight 
one and should be supported as sub- 
mitted. 

There are several items of particular 
interest in title III of the bill relating 
to the Customs Service. 

Because of the cut in the Customs 
budget, the continued inflation, and 
Customs growing workload, we desper- 
ately need to find ways to make the 
operations of Customs more efficient, 
to eliminate unnecessary tasks and low 
priority programs. Therefore, we have 
proposed several changes in the laws 
affecting Customs operations, which 
we estimate may save about $14 mil- 
lion per year beginning in fiscal year 
1983 and thereafter. 

Several of these proposals have 
evoked questions. 

In one case, the bill requires that by 
the end of fiscal year 1983, Customs be 
operated out of no more than 6 region- 
al offices and 35 district offices. This is 
a reduction of at least 3 regions and 11 
districts. We have not spelled out in 
the bill which offices are to be closed 
and I have no idea which offices Cus- 
toms management and analysts may 
eventually select for closing. But let 
me say, that over the past 17 years 
there have been 12 studies on Cus- 
toms’ field organization and all of 
those studies have found a need for 
fewer offices. Closing some of these 
headquarters offices will result in cost 
savings, reduced overhead, and in- 
creased efficiency. It is a time to end 
the studying and to act. By mandating 
the closings, we intend to give Cus- 
toms the political backbone to make 
the hard choices of which offices to 
close. There are some who are ques- 
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tioning this provision. We can no 
longer play pork barrel politics with 
the budget. The present Customs field 
structure is a product of 200 years of 
gross pork barreling and the Nation’s 
taxpayers demand an end to it. Some 
may argue that this proposal and the 
$7-plus million it will save are not in 
the President’s budget. That is a 
strange argument. Of course, the Con- 
gress can make additional savings and 
efficiencies above and beyond the 
President’s budget. This is what our 
oversight function is for. 

Second, because of the extraordi- 
nary budget tightness facing Customs, 
we must find new more efficient ways 
to inspect arriving passengers and 
cargo. This is particularly important, 
because at some of our Nation’s air- 
ports, it already takes up to 2 hours or 
more to clear Customs—and this is 
before the planned budget cuts. 

The General Accounting Office has 
recommended several new ways of 
processing passengers. Primarily, 
these new methods center on one-stop 
inspection and the preliminary inter- 
viewing of passengers before they re- 
ceive their luggage or pit baggage 
from the aircraft. GAO believes that 
these new methods, variations of 
which are used in many foreign na- 
tions, can be tried without impairing 
law enforcement. Therefore, the com- 
mittee’s bill provides for 6 month tests 
at at least two major international air- 
ports of new ways of processing pas- 
sengers. We have taken great care to 
work with USDA to insure that such 
tests are jointly developed and admin- 
istered and evaluated by Customs, Ag- 
riculture, and the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service so that the con- 
cerns of each of these agencies are ad- 
dressed. In particular, we are con- 
cerned that the current systems of 
protecting the country against the im- 
portation of infected or diseased ani- 
mals and plants be continued without 
change. We believe that the commit- 
tee’s amendment providing for joint 
agency development of tests—which 
will not—I repeat, not—be the so- 
called red door/green door type of 
system—satisfies the concerns of the 
American agricultural community 
about the dangers of the entry of 
exotic plant and animal diseases. 

Finally, I would just like to say that 
I wish we could provide a larger 
budget for Customs. It is a well-run 
agency of dedicated public servants. It 
is a revenue raising agency. I hope 
that in fiscal year 1983, the adminis- 
tration will support a significant 
growth in its budget. This year, how- 
ever, the demands for less Govern- 
ment spending require this budget re- 
duction. It will mean some hardships 
and some delays in the processing of 
goods and merchandise. We hope that 
with the creative management which 
has been demonstrated by Customs in 
recent years, that they will use this 
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budgetary crisis to find new and better 
ways of doing the really essential 
tasks. 

Mr. Speaker, I have covered the 
main points of the bill and the princi- 
pal controversial sections. I urge the 
Members to support this bill as one 
which meets the Nation’s immediate 
budget needs while also including 
some long-range improvements in the 
operation of the Customs Service. 
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Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, the distinguished 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Trade has explained the content of 
H.R. 2540, which I rise to support. 
Under his very distinguished biparti- 
san leadership, through extensive 
hearings and markups, he has worked 
together with the minority and the ad- 
ministration to fashion a bill which 
now has the unanimous support of the 
committee. I commend him for his 
leadership and urge my colleagues to 
support the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I support H.R. 2540, a 
bill authorizing appropriations for the 
U.S. International Trade Commission, 
the U.S. Customs Service, and the U.S. 
Trade Representative for fiscal year 
1982. It is heartening to be considering 
this bill so early in the session since 
last year it failed to be scheduled at all 
and often the appropriations bill 
comes to us first in spite of House 
rules that require prior passage of au- 
thorization legislation. 

As described by my colleague, H.R. 
2540 authorizes for fiscal year 1982 
$18.5 million for the International 
Trade Commission (ITC), $480 million . 
for the Customs Service, and $10 mil- 
lion for the USTR. All of these 
amounts represent austere budgets 
consistent with our overall efforts to 
control Government spending and 
reduce the Federal budget deficit. In 
the case of the Customs Service, the 
authorization reflects a 3.1-percent re- 
duction over fiscal year 1981 levels. 

In addition to the amounts author- 
ized, H.R. 2540 contains statutory lan- 
guage and important report language 
that address congressional concerns 
regarding the operations of these 
agencies. For example, the bill con- 
tains a provision which increases from 
$20,000 to $25,000 the cap on the 
amount of overtime pay which may go 
to any Customs employee and urges 
Customs management to continue to 
monitor the allocation of overtime. 

The increase in the cap will alleviate 
the administrative burden and addi- 
tional cost of complying with the more 
restrictive cap which should be helpful 
at a time when the hiring freeze will 
mean fewer inspectors to share the 
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overtime workload. Yet the cap helps 
to curtail escalating costs in general as 
well as ease the problems which have 
arisen among Customs personnel. 

Because the reduced budget for the 
Customs Service will necessarily put 
pressure on services provided to the 
traveling public, H.R. 2540 provides 
for 6-month tests of new systems of fa- 
cilitating passenger processing at at 
least two major international airports. 
These tests would be determined and 
carried out by three agencies: Cus- 
toms, Agriculture’s Animal Plant 
Health Inspection Service (APHIS) 
and the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service (INS). There has been 
some concern that speeded-up process- 
ing would mean the entrance of plant 
or animal pests and diseases. The bill 
provides for the active participation of 
the Department of Agriculture in the 
processing tests and in any resulting 
new systems. 

The bill also prohibits the use of ap- 
propriated funds to implement any 
mechanism for the collection of esti- 
mated customs duties that provide for 
less than a 10-day deferment in the 
collection of such duties. Congression- 
al intent in this regard has been firmly 
expressed on three previous occasions 
in the report language of both the 
Customs Procedural Reform Act 
(Public Law 95-410) and the fiscal year 
1980 and 1981 authorization bills for 
the U.S. Customs Service. 

Although the present administration 
has announced no plans to change the 
present deferment period, the commit- 
tee wants a definitive statement that 
finally will put this matter to rest. 
Thus, H.R. 2540 provides a statutory 
prohibition against any shortened de- 
ferment period. 

I would like also to mention the con- 
cern of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee with respect to the reorganization 
of the structure of the Customs Serv- 
ice which is addressed in this bill. The 
committee has pressed Customs for 
several years to reduce the number of 
its regional offices and to otherwise 
streamline its operations so that re- 
sources are concentrated at the dis- 
trict and port locations where the im- 
portant direct services are delivered. 
Although Customs has taken signifi- 
cant steps to improve the efficiency 
and effectiveness of the agency, it has 
not moved to reduce the number of re- 
gional offices. The bill mandates re- 
ducing the number of regional offices 
from 9 to 6 and the number of district 
offices from 46 to 35 by the end of 
fiscal year 1982 to help the. need for 
Government cost savings and efficien- 


cy. 

Finally, the bill makes changes in 
the personal exemptions and simpli- 
fied duties applied to merchandise 
brought back into the United States 
by the traveling public. We have also 
made changes in the reimbursements 
required for certain special customs 
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services. These changes are an effort 
to set realistic value levels that take 
into account inflation—a trend that 
began with the Customs Procedural 
Reform Act. 

Therefore, the personal exemption 
for returning residents would be in- 
creased from $300 to $600 and from 
$600 to $800 in those cases where an 
individual is returning from the insu- 
lar possessions. Also, above the person- 
al exemption, the flat 10-percent rate 
of duty—5 percent in case of the insu- 
lar possessions—would be applied to 
the next $800 worth of noncommercial 
entries rather than $600 as in current 
law. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 2540 is an impor- 
tant authorization bill that addresses 
a broad range of issues that are of on- 
going concern for the Congress. I urge 
my colleagues to give this bill their un- 
qualified support. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished ranking minority 
member of the committee. I have 
found that it is a pleasure to work 
with him and to work with all the 
members of our committee. I pledge 
that we will continue that kind of co- 
operation. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such timé as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. IRELAND), who has a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, while 
the committee has attempted to insure 
that any new methods of speeding the 
processing of passengers as the gentle- 
man from Florida alluded to, through 
Customs protects the American agri- 
cultural community against the intro- 
duction of foreign animal and plant 
pests and diseases, I continue to have 
serious concerns. 

I would like to ask my colleague 
from Florida whether it is the inten- 
tion that in these tests, there will be 
no reduction in the level of inspection 
designed to insure the enforcement of 
the Nation’s plant and animal health 
laws? 

Mr. GIBBONS. The committee is 
very clear on that point. There will be 
no reduction of the level of inspection. 
The Subcommittee on Trade and the 
General Accounting Office will be 
monitoring the development and con- 
duct of these tests very closely. The 
USDA’s Animal and Plant Health In- 
spection Service wi!l be an equal par- 
ticipant in the design and implementa- 
tion of the studies. As a fellow 
Member from the State of Florida, I 
certainly share the concern of the 
entire State delegation on this matter. 

Mr. IRELAND. I thank the gentle- 
man. I am further concerned that in 
fact, the current level of enforcement 
of the Nation’s agricultural health 
laws is already inadequate. It is a mir- 
acle that there have not been more, 
costly outbreaks of animal and plant 
epidemics. 
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I think part of the problem is that 
the traveling public and the customs 
officers themselves do not place a high 
priority on the enforcement of these 
agricultural laws. Under Customs laws, 
the penalty for bringing in a possibly 
diseased agricultural product is simply 
the forfeiture of that item. A failure 
to report the item to a Customs officer 
under questioning means a penalty 
equal to the value of the item. In the 
case of infested fruit or meat products 
carried by the general public, this is a 
paon amount. It is no deterrent at 
Also, under the agricultural laws, 
there is a criminal penalty for a viola- 
tion of the animal and plant quaran- 
tine laws. But that is never used; it is 
too laborious. The U.S. attorneys 
simply will not touch it. Therefore, it 
is no deterrent. 

For that reason, the gentleman and 
I have introduced today legislation 
which we feel will provide a practical 
deterrent. I have explained it in detail 
in my floor statement, but for the 
present, I would suggest that we 
should think of it as analogous to a 
costly traffic ticket which would be as- 
sessed, rather than an impressive 
sounding potential penalty which 
would never be assessed. 

The point here is to stop people, not 
to have a law engraved in granite 
which stops nothing. 

Can the gentleman, the cosponsor of 
this bill comment on when the com- 
mittee may be able to consider this 
legislation? 

Mr. GIBBONS. The gentleman 
makes a number of excellent points. I 
am very pleased to be a cosponsor of 
this penalty-for-failure-to-declare leg- 
islation. This type of measure is essen- 
tial for insuring the better enforce- 
ment of our Nation’s laws relating to 
animal and plant health. My Subcom- 
mittee on Trade will schedule this bill 
for consideration during our upcoming 
round of hearings on small tariff bills. 
While I cannot speak for the entire 
membership of the subcommittee, I 
believe it has an excellent chance of 
passage. 

Let me make several other points. 

In the conduct of these tests, I 
expect that Customs will develop some 
new, informative literature, in various 
languages, for the traveling public ex- 
plaining the travelers obligation to 
meet national laws. In these pam- 
phlets, I hope that more can be done 
to stress the importance of complying 
fully with the agricultural health 
laws. 

Last, as you know, the Carter admin- 
istration proposed legislation which 
would establish a system of civil penal- 
ties for the violation of these health 
laws. That proposal was introduced in 
1980 in the Senate as S. 2956. It was 
not introduced in the House. I under- 
stand that this year OMB is reviewing 
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the situation to determine whether 
USDA can again request this legisla- 
tion. This legislation is a matter which 
would be under the jurisdiction of the 
House Agriculture Committee, and I 
hope concerned members will explore 
the possibility of that legislation. 

Mr. IRELAND. I thank the gentle- 
man for his kind words of support for 
my legislation, and for his hard work 
and support to protect the agricultural 
interests of our State and our Nation. 

As I have often said, no one who has 
ever stood in line in Miami, or Tampa, 
or any of our major international air- 
ports can be insensitive to the need to 
facilitate our traveling public—and our 
guests—more expeditiously. 

But at the same time we cannot let 
an airport traffic management prob- 
lem override the health and welfare of 
our agricultural industry. That is self- 
evident, and I welcome the support of 
the gentleman and the committee as 
we work in the future with Customs, 
Agriculture, and all appropriate offi- 
cials and agencies to make sure that 
our Nation’s agricultural interests are 
fully protected. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman. As one Member of 
Congress who has observed the terri- 
ble damage that these imported dis- 
eases can do to our plants and animals 
and to the economy of this Nation, I 
assure the gentleman that I do not 
intend to stand by and watch these 
very helpful protective measures be 
sacrificed just for passenger conven- 
ience. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
Oregon (Mr. AuCorn). 

Mr. AUCOIN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I understand the need 
for cost savings in the Customs Serv- 
ice, and though I understand that, I 
am concerned that in closing some re- 
gional or district offices, there may be 
a reduction in services to the local 
trading community and that this 
might, in turn, lead to a diversion of 
trade away from certain ports and to 
areas which still retain a Customs 
headquarters. 

I am wondering if the distinguished 
chairman, the gentleman from Flor- 
ida, would comment on this concern? 
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Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUCOIN. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Florida (Mr. GIB- 
BONS). 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I know 
that this is a fear among importers 
and exporters in a number of cities. 
But I want to stress, as strongly as I 
possibly can, that the committee does 
not intend for there to be any reduc- 
tion in service to the trading commu- 
nity—merely a reduction in overhead 
and layers of bureaucracy. Indeed, we 
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expect that service to the public will 
be improved by these closings, since 
they will free up personnel to work 
with the public directly, rather than 
maintain unneeded headquarters 
staffing. 

We stress this point in our commit- 
tee report on page 10, where we say: 

The Committee does not expect most per- 
sonnel from these closed headquarters oper- 
ations to be transferred to other headquar- 
ters; rather, they are to be moved into line 
operations. 


I would also like to quote from a 
1978 GAO study on the need for Cus- 
toms to close some of these headquar- 
ters. The GAO said, and I quote: 


The negative effects of retaining the ex- 
isting (organizational) structure are felt by 
all those served by Customs because fewer 
resources are available to meet day-to-day 
operating requirements. Having fewer re- 
gions and districts would allow Customs to 
reduce overhead and reassign personnel to 
day-to-day operations. 


Mr. AvuCOIN. I thank the gentle- 


man. Is it also your understanding ~ 


that Customs has not yet decided on 
what facilities to close and that deci- 
sions on closures will be based on up- 
to-date information on workloads and 
trade trends. 


Mr. GIBBONS. The gentleman is 
correct. That is our understanding. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield such time 
as he may consume to the gentleman 
from Kansas (Mr. GLICKMAN). 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding and 
would ask two questions of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
GIBBONS). The first question concerns. 
the same issue the gentleman from 
Oregon (Mr. AuCorn) raised, the clos- 
ing of three regional offices and nine 
district offices. 


The committee report notes that the 
personnel which will be freed up by 
closing those offices will be trans- 
ferred to ports of entry to provide 
direct service. Has the committee 
given any consideration at this point 
to just where those personnel might 
be reassigned? I ask this because of a 
problem I am trying to work out with 
the Customs Service. At the point of 
entry at Mid-Continent Airport in 
Wichita, there are only 3 Customs 
Service personnel who handled 5,250 
entries last year while at another 
point of entry in an adjacent State, 
the Customs Service had 9 staff mem- 
bers to handle 5,837. Would the com- 
mittee agree that as personnel are 
freed up, they should be shifted to 
facilities like that in Wichita which 
are short staffed? 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLICKMAN. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman is correct; the purpose of 
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closing headquarters offices is to free 
up personnel to serve the public. 


I must advise the gentleman that 
with the cut in Customs budget and its 
decline in manpower, even closing 
headquarters staffs will not substan- 
tially reduce the demands on Customs 
manpower. Further, I would expect 
most of the staff at closed headquar- 
ters offices to switch to “port-of- 
entry” type work in the same area. 
Nevertheless, the only hope for in- 
creased manpower in the type of case 
you describe is through cutting some 
of these headquarters staffs. In the 
example you cite at Mid-Continent 
Airport, it certainly sounds as if staff- 
ing should be adjusted upward, and 
with your permission, I would like to 
inquire with Customs as to why imme- 
diate staffing adjustments could not 
be made so as to help at Wichita Air- 
port. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. I thank my col- 
league. I would ask one additional 
question. 


I note the support the committee 
has given in its report to the one-stop’ 
inspections where one staff person 
handles both Customs Service and Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service 
matters. That approach makes immi- 
nent sense in terms of maximizing 
service provided at the least cost. In 
the case of Wichita, we have those 
three Customs Service personnel, but 
no INS office. That has created some 
real problems most notably for the siz- 
able aviation industry located in Wich- 
ita. It has meant that when a plane is 
flown into Wichita for business pur- 
poses or for repairs or modifications, 
any passengers other than crew can be 
diverted to the nearest INS office in 
Kansas City to be cleared for entry. A 
number of us in the Kansas congres- 
sional delegation have been working to 
get an INS office in Wichita for a 
number of reasons, but, short of that, 
it would certainly be a help if this one- 
stop service could be instituted there. 
Can you tell me, is it the view of the 
committee that one-stop service 
should be instituted in situations like 
this where there is a Customs Service 
point of entry but no INS staff to pro- 
vide complementary services? 


Mr. GIBBONS. I thank the gentle- 
man for bringing this example to my 
attention. It is a classic example of un- 
necessary bureaucracy. The one-stop 
system and cross training of Customs 
inspectors is ideally designed for the 
type of situation you describe at Wich- 
ita. Again, with your permission, I 
would like to begin some discussions 
with Customs on a creative, nonexpen- 
sive way to handle the case you de- 
scribe. In this time of budget auster- 
ity, it is absolutely essential that our 
border inspection services cooperate 
and coordinate to cut down on man- 
power needs and redtape. 
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Mr. GLICKMAN. I thank my col- 
league for his generous responses and 
urge the adoption of this bill. 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as she may consume to the 
gentlewoman from Louisiana (Mrs. 
Bocas). 

Mrs. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very concerned by the fact that title 
III of the bill before us includes a pro- 
vision directing the U.S. Customs Serv- 
ice to reduce the number of regional 
offices from nine to six by the end of 
fiscal year 1983. 

There is a strong suspicion on the 
part of those in the trade and mari- 
time communities that this reorgani- 
zation will result in the closure of re- 
gional office 5 which is located in New 
Orleans. This would make no sense 
whatsoever by any rational standard. 

New Orleans is the Nation's leading 
port in tonnage for waterborne traffic. 
According to Corps of Engineers sta- 
tistics, New Orleans surpassed the 
Port of New York in 1979 and became 
the Nation’s premiere port. 

New Orleans is the No. 6 port in the 
Nation in customs collections, which 
easily surpasses both Houston and 
Miami. 

Ports in the State of Louisiana are 
rapidly growing and expanding; 35 
percent of the Nation’s waterborne 
commerce moves through Louisiana 
and some 13 percent of the Nation’s 
total foreign waterborne trade is han- 
dled within the State. 

Just last month, operations began at 
the Louisiana offshore oil port, which 
we call the Louisiana superport. This 
is the first true deep-draft port in the 
continental United States. It will 
handle a significant volume of the Na- 
tion’s imported petroleum needs in the 
future. 

Just 2 weeks ago I participated in 
hearings in New Orleans on the devel- 
opment of coal-handling facilities in 
our region. By all reports, New Or- 
leans will likely experience a signifi- 
cant increase in coal and grain move- 
ment once the channel is dredged to a 
depth of 55 feet. 

It therefore concerns me, Mr. Speak- 
er, that at a time when there is the 
very definite potential for growth in 
trade activities in the New Orleans 
area that this House is considering leg- 
islation that could result in the clo- 
sure of one of the key facilities that 
makes New Orleans a great port and 
that contributes to the orderly proc- 
essing of customs revenues. 

Could the gentleman from Florida 
please explain to me what criteria he 
expects the Treasury Department to 
use in determining the reduction in 
the number of customs regional of- 
fices? 

Does the gentleman feel that growth 
trends in import activities should be 
an important factor in the develop- 
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ment of plans for reorganizing the 
Customs Service? 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 


Mrs. BOGGS. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. GIBBONS. I thank the gentle- 
woman for bringing these observa- 
tions. I will try to answer her ques- 
tions. 


Before I do, let me say I had the 
privilege of visiting New Orleans about 
2 years ago. As I recall, when I was 
there, the gentlewoman informed me 
about the great growth of the Port of 
New Orleans and, of course, it is one 
of the historically great ports of the 
world. I would hope that the Customs 
Service would use criteria that are de- 
signed to achieve the greatest amount 
of good for every American and that 
they would be completely objective 
and use objective criteria in measuring 
the workload, the work demands on 
these various headquarters. 


As the gentlewoman knows, the Cus- 
toms Service is perhaps the oldest 
service rendered by our Government. 
It really was in existence before this 
Government came into existence, and 
it is a continuation of that. During 
that time conditions have vastly 
changed; communication is much 
more rapid and decisions can be made 
more centrally than they could in 
those days. 


So I would hope that in developing 
this objective criterion by which to 
measure offices, that thorough consid- 
eration would be given to what are the 
needs of the community and how do 
the needs of that community stack up 
with the needs of other areas. 


From what the gentlewoman has de- 
scribed to me about the activity of the 
Port of New Orleans, it would seem to 
me that headquarters as important as 
that would probably be maintained. 


Mrs. BOGGS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to include 
in the Record a copy of a letter the 
Louisiana congressional delegation re- 
ceived last year from the executive di- 
rector of the Port of New Orleans on 
this proposal to reorganize and reduce 
the regional office structure of the 
customs service: 

Port oF NEW ORLEANS, 

March 5, 1980. 

Hon. RUSSELL B. LONG, 
U.S. Senator, 
Russell Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. J. BENNETT JOHNSTON, 
U.S. Senator, 


Russell Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Hon. LIND (Mrs. HALE) Bocas, 
U.S. Representative, 

Longworth House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Hon. W. HENSON MOORE, 

U.S. Representative, 

Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Hon. ROBERT L. LIVINGSTON, 
U.S. Representative, 

Cannon House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mrs. BOGGS AND GENTLEMEN: We are 
writing to bring to your attention the pro- 
posed closing of several Customs regions, 
with the strong possibility that New Or- 
leans may be one of those to be closed. We 
are indebted to Mrs. Boggs for her enclosed 
letter of January 25, 1980, which alerted us 
to the proposed closings. 


As background, the U.S. Customs Service 
nationally was last reorganized in 1966 
based on the “Stover Report,” which 
brought about the regionalization of Cus- 
toms. That report, the only one of the many 
conducted over the past fifteen years in 
which the opinions of brokers, freight for- 
warders, steamship companies and import- 
ers were considered, recommended that the 
then existing 113 principal field offices and 
nearly 400 subordinate installations be reor- 
ganized into six regions. The result was a 
four tier structure, Headquarters, Region, 
District and Port designed to achieve uni- 
formity and unity of command, permit in- 
creased delegation of authority, permit cen- 
tralization of certain functions, and improve 
field administrative programs. The six re- 
gions were established using the following 
criteria: (1) grouping geographical areas 
having similar Customs activities and prob- 
lems; (2) achieving a balance of workload 
among regions; and (3) maintaining a rea- 
sonable number of ports to be supervised. 
Using those criteria, the Boston, New York, 
Baltimore, New Orleans, San Francisco, and 
Chicago Regions were created. Intense Con- 
gressional and public interest resulted in 
the subsequent addition of three more re- 
gions in the cities of Miami, Houston, and 
Los Angeles for a total of nine. 


While the Regional office performs the 
many functions mentioned above, one of its 
most important is coordinating the research 
efforts and on-going liaison involved in de- 
veloping, implementing, and operating new 
trade and other programs such as the con- 
struction of the Louisiana Offshore Oil Port 
(LOOP). Regional representatives of Cus- 
toms meet frequently with company offi- 
cials and others to assure that the equip- 
ment at the LOOP conforms to government 
standards and this will reduce the paper- 
work and other problems for everyone in- 
volved. They then coordinate the flow of in- 
formation to the rest of the staff and Cus- 
tom’s Headquarters. 


The recent report of the General Account- 
ing Office reiterates, as it has in previous re- 
ports, the desirability of a six regional con- 
figuration for Customs. It states that six 
regions would provide for: 

More balanced workload and personnel 
among regions. 

Better groupings of regions into areas 
having similar activities and problems. 

Greater uniformity of management over 
activities along the Mexican border.” 

In putting forth its recommendation, 
GAO repeats the assertions of the studies 
conducted since the Stover Report. Many of 
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those studies called for the abolishment of 
the New Orleans Region (among others) on 
irrelevant grounds—smaller workload, less 
personnel, fewer districts, and smaller col- 
lections. Having been tremendously reduced 
from its original size after large sections 
were carved out to create two additional re- 
gions, New Orleans was left with only two 
districts. Consequently, fewer personnel and 
reduced collections and workload are condi- 
tions which would naturally follow such an 
act. 


The GAO study, like its predecessors, pre- 
sents no original research, or new interpre- 
tation of events, no study of commercial 
conditions, but instead proposed reducing 
regions where it appears convenient. In- 
stead of simply following the path of least 
resistance, Customs should apply a more 
imaginative and responsible approach to re- 
organization. It should conduct some new 
research into the number and location of 
firms engaged in international commerce, 
the trade routes of various lines, programs 
in progress which will affect Customs and 
the community, and the existing and poten- 
tial workload. 

With those facts in hand, a more thought- 
ful decision may be reached. 

A very significant set of statistics that 
dramatically illustrates the greater business 
volume carried out by the New Orleans Cus- 
toms District as compared to Houston and 
Miami is shown by the enclosed collections 
comparison for Calendar Year 1979 as com- 
pared to Calendar Year 1978. This enclosure 
shows that New Orleans ranked No. 6 in the 
nation, with total collections of almost $374 
million, as compared to Houston with $270 
million, and Miami not even ranking within 
the top 15 in the nation. Of corresponding 
interest and importance is the enclosed 
summary of waterborne statistics for Louisi- 
ana ports. This shows that 35 percent of the 
nation’s total waterborne commerce moves 
through Louisiana ports and waterways. 
Louisiana handles 13 percent of the nation’s 
total foreign waterborne trade value. 

Also of interest is the enclosed Executive 
Summary of the Mid-America Ports Study. 
This report shows on page 17 that Louisi- 
ana’s share of projected new port facilities 
required in the 17-state region is almost 44 
percent of the total, or $4.1 billion out of 
$9.4 billion for the next 20 years. 

In conclusion, we believe strongly that the 
tremendous concentration of waterborne 
commerce, related industries and maritime 
entities certainly demonstrate that New Or- 
leans is undoubtedly the greatest maritime, 
foreign trade action center in the South- 
eastern part of the nation. In view of the 
foregoing, we solicit your assistance in using 
your good offices with the Secretary of the 
Treasury to insure that the New Orleans 
Customs Region will not be abolished. 

Sincerely, 
EDWARD S. REED, 
Executive Port Director-General Manager. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
AuvCorn). The time of the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. GIBBONS) has ex- 


pired. 

The Chair now recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. 
LIVINGSTON). 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. I 
would not want to take much of the 
gentleman’s time except to reempha- 
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size what the gentlewoman from Lou- 
isiana (Mrs. Boccs) has just pointed 
out, that the Port of New Orleans is 
now recognized to be, if not the largest 
port in the world, certainly among the 
largest, and it certainly would be ill- 
advised if the Customs Office were to 
be closed in that area. 

I frankly would move to strike sec- 
tion 301 of this particular bill if I pos- 
sibly could. I cannot do that, but I 
want to make my objection known for 
the record. 

While I support this bill as a whole, 
I am compelled to speak out against 
one particular section of it. I refer to 
section 301, which provides that the 
Customs Service must eliminate three 
of the current nine regional offices 
that it operates. In addition, this sec- 
tion mandates the closing of 11 district 
offices, a reduction from 46 to 35. 

Section 301 is not a part of President 
Reagan’s program for economic recov- 
ery, was not requested by this adminis- 
tration. By the same token, the hypo- 
thetical savings from the closings of 
these offices were not specifically fig- 
ured into the Reagan budget. In fact, I 
understand that the administration in- 
tends to work with the Senate to 
delete section 301 from the bill. I 
would support such an effort. 

Given current circumstances, I 
cannot believe that the House really 
means to mandate that the Secretary 
of Treasury close these facilities. This 
would be the wrong move at the wrong 
time. 

The Port of New Orleans, for exam- 
ple, has recently moved into a position 
as the premier port facility in the 
United States. New trends in coal and 
grain exports indicated that cargo vol- 
umes in the New Orleans/Baton 
Rouge corridor will increase dramati- 
cally over the next decade. In addi- 
tion, the coast of south Louisiana is 
fast becoming the most active drug- 
smuggling area in the country. 

These situations demand a regional- 
level Customs Service response, not a 
congressionally mandated reduction of 
regional offices. 

Mr. Speaker, under the rules of the 
House, I cannot offer an amendment 
today to strike out section 301, as I 
would like to do. But I can make clear 
that I hope the administration and my 
colleagues in the Senate will be more 
successful, and that the Members of 
the House—once given the chance— 
will join in rejecting these ill-advised 
closings of Customs Service regional 
and district offices. 

Mr. Doe LUGO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to indicate my support today 
for H.R. 2540, the bill that authorizes 
appropriations for the U.S. Interna- 
tional Trade Commission, the U.S. 
Customs Service, and the Office of the 
U.S. Trade Representative for fiscal 
year 1982. 

This bill is of extreme importance to 
the U.S. Virgin Islands, which relies 
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very heavily on the tourism industry, 
since it increases the current ceiling 
on duty-free gifts that tourists can 
mail to the mainland from $40 to $100. 
It also increases the ceiling on duty- 
free hand carried purchases from $600 
to $800. Meanwhile, gifts sent from 
persons in foreign countries would be 
duty-free up to $50 and hand carried 
purchases up to $400, therefore the 
Virgin Islands would maintain its two 
to one advantage in both categories. 

Tourism, our economic mainstay, 
has been hard hit by inflation. The in- 
creases in the duty-free ceiling that 
this bill would provide, particularly in 
the ceiling on gift purchases made 
from the territory, would be an eco- 
nomic shot in the arm for us. Each 
year hundreds of thousands of vaca- 
tioners come to partake of our impec- 
cable weather, clear tropical waters 
and beautiful white sand beaches. 
Aside from our esthetic attractions, 
however, there is also our reputation 
as a shopping area, where liquors, per- 
fumes, watches, and gifts can be pur- 
chased at a savings over mainland 
prices. 

However, tariff considerations given 
to neighboring developing areas have 
severely reduced our once famous 
price advantage. Increasing our duty- 
free ceiling will ameliorate this situa- 
tion and enhance the attractiveness of 
this American flag territory to today’s 
sophisticated, bargain-conscious tour- 
ists. A thriving tourist industry will in 
turn contribute significantly in provid- 
ing aid to private enterprise, help the 
local government increase its severely 
strained operating revenues, and 
create much needed additional em- 
ployment in the Virgin Islands. 

The importance of this legislation to 
the economy of the U.S. Virgin Islands 
cannot be overstated and I am pleased 
to voice my support for its passage. 

Ms. FERRARO. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairwoman of the subcommittee with 
jurisdiction over Federal personnel 
ceilings, I have been investigating the 
effects of reduced Federal personnel 
on the ability of certain agencies to 
perform their mandated functions. 
The Customs Service is one of the 
agencies in question. 

The committee report on H.R. 2540 
points out that the U.S. Customs Serv- 
ice is “an exceptionally well-run 
agency” which has little fat to cut 
and, therefore, reduced budget and 
personnel will result in “slowed and re- 
duced service for the traveling public 
and the trading community.” 

This administration has instituted 
an arbitrary hiring freeze and person- 
nel ceiling cutbacks which bear no re- 
lationship to affected agencies’ work- 
load or to the fact that it may be 
counterproductive in budget terms to 
cut personnel at a revenue producing 
agency. The effects of this grand- 
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standing, public relations ploy are evi- 
dent in the Customs Service. 

I am particularly concerned because 
347 Customs employees will be sepa- 
rated through reductions in force 
during this fiscal year. Two hundred 
and five of them—59 percent—will be 
in the New York region. There are 
also major cutbacks scheduled for the 
Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice, and again, the eastern region, 
which includes New York, will inexpli- 
cably take disproportionately high 
share of the cuts. 

The peak international tourist 
season is almost here. My subcommit- 
tee will be holding a hearing at JFK 
on June 15 to try to determine the 
magnitude of these problems and to 
find long-term solutions. 

But today we must face the immedi- 
ate problem. I do not believe that lax 
enforcement of our customs and immi- 
gration laws is an acceptable alterna- 
tive to hours long waits at our Nation’s 
airports of entry. While I would prefer 
not to see experiments with expedited 
passenger processing undertaken in an 
atmosphere of impending crisis, I rec- 
ognize that we must act now. 

Let me record strong agreement 
with the committee report language 
on the enforcement question, which 
states: 

It is important that the tests be carefully 
constructed to ensure that movement to 
this system will not result in illegal immiga- 
tion or increased drug, weapons or other 
contraband smuggling or danger to the agri- 
cultural community. 

Having stated my doubts about the 
wisdom of personnel cuts in agencies 
like Customs, and the resulting need 
to devise emergency means of dealing 
with staff shortages that follow, I 
want to express my support for the 
demonstration projects authorized by 
the committee. 

As I have said, we need to develop 
innovative new methods of improving 
passenger processing. At JFK Interna- 
tional Airport in New York, the 
coming peak tourist months of 
summer will mean even longer than 
average delays for incoming passen- 
gers at INS and Customs checkpoints. 

The tourist trade is very important 
to New York’s economy. The Port Au- 
thority of New York and New Jersey, 
which operates JFK, has conducted a 
major promotional campaign this 
spring to encourage Western Europe- 
ans to travel to the United States. 
This effort has included a series of 
seminars with European travel agents. 
In these seminars, the single biggest 
complaint heard, over and over, was 
that the Federal inspection process, 
meaning Customs and INS, caused 
great delay and inconvenience to arriv- 
ing passengers. 

JFK is by far the leading U.S. air- 
port of entry. In 1980, 6.3 million in- 
ternational rs arrived at Ken- 
nedy. That is 31 percent of total U.S. 
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arrivals by air, and 75 percent more 
than the second largest gateway air- 
port. 

In the past weeks I have been in- 
volved in discussions with officials of 
major U.S. international airlines about 
the need for prompt, strong measures 
to deal with the delay problems at 
JFK. I commend the committee for 
recognizing the severity of the prob- 
lem and for establishing the two 6- 
month demonstration projects. I 
would hope that JFK International 
Airport, as this country’s leading gate- 
way, would be selected as one of the 
two demonstration sites. 

Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no further requests for time, and 
I yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Florida (Mr. GIB- 
Bons) that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, H.R. 2540, as 
amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill, 
as amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EXTENSION OF FUNDS FOR VET- 
ERANS’ ADMINISTRATION SUP- 
PORT OF STATE MEDICAL 
SCHOOLS 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill (H.R. 2156) to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to extend by 12 
months the period during which funds 
appropriated for grants by the Veter- 
ans’ Administration for the establish- 
ment and support of new State medi- 
cal schools may be expended as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 2156 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 5073(a2G) of title 38, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out “seventh 
such period” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“seventh and eighth such periods”. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
second demanded? 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. 
Speaker, I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be consid- 
ered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY) will be recognized for 20 
minutes, and the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas (Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT) will be 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair now recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi (Mr. MONT- 
GOMERY). 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Speaker, I want to take this time 
to compliment the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. Mortt), the 
very able chairman of our Subcommit- 
tee on Hospitals and Health Care. I 
want to compliment him for the work 
he has done since assuming the posi- 
tion of chairman of the subcommittee 
when we organized earlier this year. I 
am very pleased with the time and at- 
tention he has devoted to the medical 
issues that relate to our Nation’s vet- 
erans and, of course, part of the back- 
bone of the veterans’ programs are the 
medical care in the hospitals. 

It is my privilege at this time to 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. MOTTL) 
and request that he would handle this 
bill. 

Mr. MOTTL. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for those kind remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill H.R. 2156 is a 
very simple yet very important meas- 
ure. Public Law 92-541, the Veterans’ 
Administration Medical School Assist- 
ance and Health Manpower Training 
Act of 1972, established a program 
through which the VA could provide 
grant assistance for the establishment 
of not more than eight new State 
medical schools, on a pilot basis, to be 
located in proximity to and operated 
in affiliation with a VA medical facili- 
ty. As a result of this authority, five 
new State medical schools were estab- 
lished with the assistance of the VA 
grant. Each of these new medical 
schools has received grants to assist in 
the alteration or repair of buildings in 
order to make them suitable for use as 
medical school facilities and to help 
pay faculty salaries. 

Although new medical schools are 
no longer authorized to be established 
under the program, funds previously 
appropriated remain available for 6 
years after the year for which they 
were appropriated. Under section 
5073(a)(2) of title 38, a grant made to 
a new medical school under the pro- 
gram for a payment of faculty salaries 
may be used for that purpose only 
during the first 7 years of the school’s 
operation, and only up to a statutorily 
specified percentage of total faculty 
salary costs—declining from 90 percent 
during the first 3 years of a school’s 
operation to 50 percent in the seventh 
year. 

Wright State University, in affili- 
ation with the VA Medical Center in 
Dayton, Ohio, was the first of the five 
new medical schools established under 
this program, and it is now well into 
its seventh year of operation. Accord- 
ing to information received by the 
committee, Wright State, because of 
unanticipated delays in completing its 
faculty roster in the first year, was 
unable to expend fully the first year’s 
VA grant for faculty salaries. Thus, at 
the end of that year, approximately 
one-third of the VA grant funds were 
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unexpended and remained in Wright 
State’s account. It should be noted 
that the University of South Carolina 
Medical School, Columbia, S.C., and 
possibly one other, could also experi- 
ence similar problems. 

In an attempt to resolve this prob- 
lem, the bill, as reported, would 
extend the availability of the appro- 
priations authorized for purposes of 
this grant program from a period of 6 
years to a period of 7 years following 
the year in which such appropriations 
are made. However, some question was 
raised that the bill, as reported, could 
be interpreted as an amendment pro- 
posing an appropriation; and, if so, 
would not be in order. Therefore, the 
bill has been amended to eliminate a 
possible conflict with the Appropri- 
ations Committee. As amended, the 
bill would simply provide an additional 
12-month period in which these 
schools could obligate the funds al- 
ready committed to them under the 
program. This provision would limit 
the amount of remaining funds that 
could be used tô pay faculty salaries 
during the 12-month period to 50 per- 
cent of the total cost of such salaries 
during that year—the same limit that 
currently applies in the seventh year. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill will not au- 
thorize any additional funds beyond 
those already appropriated. I would 
like to express my appreciation to 
Chairman Sonny MONTGOMERY, the 
ranking minority member of the full 
committee and the Subcommittee on 
Hospitals and Health Care, the Honor- 
able JoHN PAUL HAMMERSCHMIDT, and 
the Honorable CLARENCE Brown of 
Ohio for their support on this most 
important measure. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
favorably consider this measure. 


o 1300 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of 
H.R. 2156, a bill to extend for 1 addi- 
tional year the authority to disburse 
funds already appropriated to new 
State medical schools. I commend the 
chairman of our subcommittee, Mr. 
Mortt, for expediting this important 
and needed legislation. 

During the 92d Congress, legislation 
was enacted that would authorize 
grants to States to assist them in es- 
tablishing new State medical schools. 
The law provided that the grants 
would be disbursed in increments as 
required over a 7-year period. 

Funds were appropriated and five 
States qualified for the grant. Because 
it was a new program, and medical 
schools were being created from 
“square 1,” delays were experienced 
and faculties were not readily availa- 
ble. As a result, some of these schools 
will have unexpended funds remaining 
in their accounts when the authoriza- 
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tion to expend such funds expires. 
Simply stated another way—they will 
run out of time before they run out of 
money. 

Mr. Speaker, the record of the five 
new schools speaks for itself. They are 
all affiliated with Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospitals and are assisting in 
serving the health needs of the Na- 
tion’s veterans while providing a 
modern health care delivery system in 
the States in which they are located. 

The funds have been appropriated. 
They are programed for expenditure 
by the schools and need only the 1- 
year extension authorized by this 
measure to spend them. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
bill 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
in the past weeks, we have heard a 
great deal about making Government 
funding more efficient so that moneys 
are expended in such a way as to bring 
maximum benefits to the institution 
receiving the grants. Within this con- 
text of the current emphasis being 
placed on the effective allocation of 
Federal resources, I would like to 
make the case for the medical schools 
that receive funding through the Vet- 
erans’ Administration Medical School 
Assistance and Health Manpower 
Training Act of 1972. These centers 
will be forced to make hasty decisions 
in order to spend appropriated Federal 
funds before their 7-year grant au- 
thorization expires on June 30 of this 
year, and because one of the schools 
involved, Wright State, is in my dis- 
trict, I have chosen to be an original 
cosponsor of H.R. 2156—a bill that 
would extend the authorization for 
the program for an additional 12 
months. 

The Medical School Assistance and 
Manpower Training Act provides 
funds for the establishment and sup- 
port of new State medical schools in 
affiliation with nearby veterans’ facili- 
ties. In the case of Wright State Uni- 
versity Medical School—which is affili- 
ated with Dayton VA Medical 
Center—the grant runs for a period of 
7 years as specified by the regulations 
of the Veterans’ Administration. 
Wright State’s authority ends June 30, 
1981; however, because the university 
has budgeted the use of the money for 
faculty support salaries, some of it will 
not have been spent by the end of the 
grant period. Wright State, therefore, 
needs the authorization period to be 
extended by the 12 months so that re- 
maining grant money can be used in 
an effective and rational manner. Ex- 
tension of the grant period would cost 
no extra money and require no new 
VA regulations. At the same time, it 
would preclude the four other schools 
from facing the same technical prob- 
lem in the near future. I feel it is only 
in the best interest of the Federal 
Government and the American tax- 
payer for the Congress to reward the 
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prudent use of funds rather than forc- 
ing grantees to spend all their moneys 
in a short period that may not provide 
for the most efficient use of funds. 

At a time when both the VA hospital 
appropriations and health funds are 
being reduced, I feel we are justified in 
helping ease the termination of these 
grants to a program that has answered 
many of our most pressing medical 
problems. Not only has the affiliation 
between teaching schools and veter- 
ans’ hospitals upgraded the care avail- 
able for those who have served their 
country in times of need, it has pro- 
vided a training ground for future 
health care professionals and intro- 
duced them to the special needs of our 
veterans. Most importantly, these 
facilities have been particularly sensi- 
tive to the maldistribution of primary 
health care. 

The VA hospital and medical school 
partnership has served us well since its 
beginnings in 1946. I urge my col- 
leagues to consider this measure favor- 
ably, so as not to disrupt a longstand- 
ing partnership that has brought 
mutual benefit to veterans, students, 
and the communities they serve. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Speaker, I have no further requests 
for time, and I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

Mr. MOTTL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY) that the House suspend 
the rules and pass the bill, H.R. 2156, 
as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill, 
as amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MOTTL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks and 
include extraneous matter on the bill 
just passed, H.R. 2156. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


VETERANS’ HEALTH CARE ACT 
OF 1981 


Mr. MOTTL. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 3499) to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to extend the Vietnam- 
era veterans’ readjustment counseling 
program, to provide medical care for 
Vietnam veterans exposed to herbicide 
defoliants, including agent orange, to 
recover the cost of certain health care 
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provided by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, and for other purposes, as 
amended. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
H.R. 3499 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE; AMENDMENTS TO TITLE 38, 
UNITED STATES CODE 

Section 1. (a) This Act may be cited as 
the ‘Veterans’ Health Care Act of 1981”. 

(b) Except as otherwise expressly pro- 
vided, whenever in this Act an amendment 
or repeal is expressed in terms of an amend- 
ment to, or repeal of, a section or other pro- 
vision, the reference shall be considered to 
be made to a section or other provision of 
title 38, United States Code. 


AUTHORITY FOR CONTRACT HOSPITAL CARE IN 
PUERTO RICO AND THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Sec. 2. Section 601(4)(C)(v) is amended by 
striking out “December 31, 1981” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “September 30, 1982”. 
MEDICAL CARE FOR VETERANS EXPOSED TO AGENT 

ORANGE 


Sec. 3. Section 610(a) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
clause (3); 

(2) by redesignating clause (4) as clause 
(5); and 

(3) by inserting after clause (3) the follow- 
ing new clause (4): 

“(4) any veteran who served in the Repub- 
lic of Vietnam during the Vietnam era if a 
physician employed by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration (or, in areas where no such 
physician is available, by a physician carry- 
ing out such function under a contract or 
fee arrangement) determines that such hos- 
pital care is necessary for the treatment of a 
condition that may be associated with expo- 
sure while serving in the Republic of Viet- 
nam to phenoxy herbicides and chemicals 
used as defoliants (including the defoliant 
commonly knows as ‘Agent Orange’); and ”. 

EXTENSION OF VIETNAM-ERA VETERANS’ 
READJUSTMENT COUNSELING PROGRAM 

Sec. 4. Section 612A(a) is amended by 
striking out “or two years after the effective 
date of this section” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “or by September 30, 1984”. 

MEDICAL CARE FOR SURVIVORS AND DEPENDENTS 

OF CERTAIN VETERANS 

Sec. 5. The second sentence of section 
613(b) is amended by striking out “particu- 
larly” and most effective”. 

MEDICAL CARE FOR VETERANS IN THE REPUBLIC 
OF THE PHILIPPINES 

Sec. 6 (a) Section 624(d) is amended by 
striking out “and at the same rate as speci- 
fied in section 632(a)(4) of this title”. 

(b) Section 631 is amended by inserting 
“in fulfilling its responsibility” after “the 
Republic of the Philippines”. 

(cX1) Section 632 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“§632. Contracts and grants to assure the 
effective care and treatment of United 
States veterans in the Veterans Memori- 
al Medical Center 

“(a) The President, with the concurrence 
of the Republic of the Philippines, may au- 
thorize the Administrator to enter into con- 
tracts with the Veterans Memorial Medical 
Center, with the approval of the appropri- 
ate department of the Government of the 
Republic of the Philippines, covering the 
period beginning on October 1, 1981, and 
ending on September 30, 1986, under which 
the United States— 
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“(1) will provide for payments for hospital 
care and medical services (including nursing 
home care) in the Veterans Memorial Medi- 
cal Center, as authorized by section 624 of 
this title and on the terms and conditions 
set forth in such section, to eligible United 
States veterans at a per diem rate to be 
jointly determined for each fiscal year by 
the two Governments to be fair and reason- 
able; and 

“(2) may provide that payments for such 
hospital care and medical services provided 
to eligible United States veterans may con- 
sist in whole or in part of available medi- 
cines, medical supplies, and equipment fur- 
nished by the Administrator to the Veter- 
ans Memorial Medical Center at valuations 
therefor as determined by the Administra- 
tor, who may furnish through the revolving 
supply fund, pursuant to section 5021 of 
this title and subject to reimbursement, 
such medicines, medical supplies, and equip- 
ment as necessary for this purpose. 

“(bX1) To further assure the effective 
care and treatment of United States veter- 
ans in the Veterans Memorial Medical 
Center, there is authorized to be appropri- 
ated for each fiscal year occurring during 
the period beginning on October 1, 1981, 
and ending on September 30, 1986, the sum 
of $500,000 to be used by the Administrator 
for making grants to the Veterans Memorial 
Medical Center for the purpose of assisting 
the Republic of the Philippines in the re- 
placement and upgrading of equipment and 
in rehabilitating the physical plant and 
facilities of such hospital. 

“(2) Grants under this subsection shall be 
made on such terms and conditions as pre- 
scribed by the Administrator. Such terms 
and conditions may include a requirement 
of prior approval by the Administrator of 
all purchases of equipment and of all plans 
for rehabilitating and upgrading the physi- 
cal plant and facilities of the Veterans 
Memorial Medical Center. 

“(3) Funds for such grants may be pro- 
vided only from appropriations of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration available for medical 


care. 

“(ch1) The Administrator may stop pay- 
ments under any contract or grant under 
this section upon reasonable notice as stipu- 
lated by the contract or grant if the Repub- 
lic of the Philippines and the Veterans Me- 
morial Medical Center fail to maintain such 
hospital in a well-equipped and effective op- 
erating condition as determined by the Ad- 
ministrator. 

“(2) The authority of the Administrator 
to enter into contracts and to make grants 
under this section is effective for any fiscal 
year only to the extent that appropriations 
are available for that purpose.“. 

(2) The item relating to such section in 
the table of sections at the beginning of 
chapter 17 is amended to read as follows: 
“632. Contracts and grants to assure the ef- 

fective care and treatment of United 
States veterans in the Veterans Memori- 
al Medical Center.“. 


RECOVERY OF THE COST OF CERTAIN HEALTH 
CARE PROVIDED BY THE VETERANS’ ADMINIS- 
TRATION 
Sec. 7. (a) Subchapter III of chapter 17 is 

amended by adding at the end the following 

new section: 

“§ 629. Recovery by the United States of the 

cost of certain care and services 
“(a) In any case in which a veteran is fur- 
nished care and services under this chapter 
for a non-service-connected disability which 
was incurred— 
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J) incident to the veteran's employment 
and the disability is covered under a work- 
ers’ compensation law or plan which pro- 
vides reimbursement for or indemnification 
of the cost of health care and services pro- 
vided to the veteran by reason of the dis- 
ability, 

“(2) as the result of a motor vehicle acci- 
dent covered under the law of a State which 
requires that owners or operators of motor 
vehicles registered in such State have in 
force automobile accident reparations insur- 
ance, or 

“(3) as the result of a crime of personal 
violence that occurred in a State or political 
subdivision of a State in which a person in- 
jured as the result of such a crime is enti- 
tled to receive health care and services at 
such State’s or subdivision’s expense for 
personal injuries suffered as the result of 
such crime, the United States shall have the 
right to recover the reasonable costs of such 
care and services from the State (or political 
subdivision thereof), employer, employer’s 
insurance carrier, or automobile accident 
reparations insurance carrier, as appropri- 
ate, to the extent that such veteran, or the 
provider of care and services to such veter- 
an, would be eligible to receive reimburse- 
ment or indemnifications for such care and 
services if such care and services had not 
been furnished by a department or agency 
of the United States. 

“(b) The amount that may be recovered 
by the United States under subsection (a) of 
this section may not exceed the lesser of (1) 
an amount equal to the reasonable cost of 
the care and services furnished such veteran 
under this chapter, as determined by the 
Administrator, or (2) the maximum amount 
specified by the law of the State or political 
subdivision thereof concerned or by any rel- 
evant contractual provision to which such 
veteran was a party or was subject. The Ad- 
ministrator shall prescribe regulations for 
the determination of the reasonable cost of 
care and services under clause (1) of the pre- 
ceding sentence, and any determination of 
such reasonable value by the Administrator 
under such clause shall be made in accord- 
ance with such regulations. Regulations 
under the preceding sentence shall be pre- 
scribed only after notice and opportunity 
for public comment. 

„e) The United States shall, as to the 
right provided in subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion, be subrogated to any right or claim 
that such veteran or such veteran's personal 
representative, successor, dependents, or 
survivors may have against a State or politi- 
cal subdivision of a State, an employer, an 
employer’s insurance carrier, or an auto- 
mobile accident reparations insurance carri- 
er. 

“(2) In order to enforce any such right or 
claim to which it is subrogated under para- 
graph (1) of this subsection— 

“(A) the United States may intervene or 
join in any action or proceeding brought by 
the veteran or such veteran’s personal rep- 
resentative, successor, dependents, or survi- 
vors against a State or political subdivision 
of a State, an employer, an employer’s in- 
surance carrier, or an automobile accident 
reparations insurance carrier, or 

8) if— 

„ no such action or proceeding has been 
commenced within one hundred and eighty 
days after the first day on which care and 
services for which recovery is sought were 
furnished to such veteran by the Veterans’ 
Administration under this chapter, and 

„(ii) the United States has sent written 
notice by certified mail to such veteran at 
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such veteran’s last-known address, or to 
such veteran’s personal representative or 
successor, of the United States intention to 
institute legal proceedings, 

the United States may, sixty days after the 
mailing of such notice, institute and pros- 
ecute legal p against such State 


or political subdivision, employer, employ- 
er’s insurance carrier, or automobile acci- 
dent reparations carrier. 

d) A veteran eligible for care and serv- 
ices under this chapter may not be denied 
such care and services by reason of this sec- 


tion. 

e) No law of any State or of any subdivi- 
sion of a State, and no provision of any con- 
tract or agreement entered into, renewed, or 
modified pursuant to any State law shall op- 
erate to prevent recovery by the United 
States (1) under subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion for care and services furnished under 
this chapter to any veteran for a non-serv- 
ice-connected disability, or (2) under subsec- 
tion (b) of section 611 of this title for care 
and services furnished as a humanitarian 
service in emergency cases under such sub- 
section to any individual.”. 

(b) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by inserting 
after the item relating to section 628 the 
following new item: 


“629. Recovery by the United States of the 
cost of certain care and services.“. 


MINIMUM NUMBER OF HOSPITAL AND NURSING 
HOME BEDS IN MEDICAL FACILITIES OF THE 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 8. (a) Paragraph (1) of section 5010(a) 
is amended by striking out the first sen- 
tence and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “The Administrator shall establish 
the number of hospital and nursing home 
beds in medical facilities over which the Ad- 
ministrator has direct jurisdiction for the 
care and treatment of veterans at not more 
than one hundred twenty-five thousand and 
not less than one hundred thousand. The 
Administrator shall establish such number 
so as to maintain a contingency capacity to 
assist the Department of Defense in time of 
war or national emergency. Of the number 
of beds authorized, the Administrator shall 
operate and maintain not less than eighty- 
two thousand five hundred hospital beds 
and not less than nine thousand nursing 
home beds and shall have available such ad- 
ditional beds and facilities above the operat- 
ing bed level as the Administrator considers 
necessary for contingency purposes. The 
President shall include in the budget trans- 
mitted to the Congress for each fiscal year 
pursuant to section 20l(a) of the Budget 
and Accounting Act, 1921 (31 U.S.C. 11(a)), 
an amount for medical care and amounts 
for construction sufficient to enable the 
Veterans’ Administration to operate and 
maintain not less than eighty-two thousand 
five hundred hosital beds and not less than 
nine thousand nursing home beds in accord- 
ance with this paragraph.”. 

(b) Paragraph (3) of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(3XA) The Chief Medical Director shall 
annually (i) analyze agencywide admission 
policies and the records of those eligible vet- 
erans who apply for hospital care, medical 
services, and nursing home care, but are re- 
jected or not immediately admitted or pro- 
vided such care or services, and (ii) review 
the adequacy of the established operating 
bed levels, the geographic distribution of op- 
erating beds, and the demographic charac- 
teristics of the veteran population and the 
associated need for medical care and nurs- 
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— home facilities and services in each 
tate. 

„B) After considering the analyses and 
recommendations of the Chief Medical Di- 
rector pursuant to subparagraph (A) of this 
paragraph, the Administrator shall annual- 
ly report, on or before December 31, to the 
committees regarding the number of operat- 
ing beds required to meet the health care 
mission of the Veterans’ Administration 
and, as appropriate, shall recommend the 
number of operating beds required for the 
health care of veterans.”. 

(c) Section 5010 is further amended by 
striking out subsection (b) and redes- 
ignating subsection (c) as subsection (b). 

EXPANSION OF SCOPE OF AGENT ORANGE STUDY 

Sec. 9. Paragraph (1) of section 307(a) of 
the Veterans Health Programs Extension 
and Improvement Act of 1979 (Public Law 
96-151; 93 Stat. 1097) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(IXA) The Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs shall design a protocol for and con- 
duct an epidemiological study of the long- 
term adverse health effects in humans of 
service in the Armed Forces of the United 
States in the Republic of Vietnam during 
the period of the Vietnam conflict as such 
health effects may result from exposure to 
phenoxy herbicides (including the herbicide 
known as Agent Orange) and the class of 
chemicals known as the dioxins produced 
during the manufacture of such herbicides. 
In conducting such study, the Administra- 
tor may include an evaluation of the ad- 
verse health effects in humans of such serv- 
ice as such health effects may result from 
other factors involved in such service, in- 
cluding exposure to other herbicides, chemi- 
cals, medications, or environmental hazards 
or conditions. 

“(B) The Administrator shall also conduct 
a comprehensive review and scientific analy- 
sis of the literature covering other studies 
relating to whether there may be long-term 
adverse health effects in humans from ex- 
posure to phenoxy herbicides (including the 
herbicide known as Agent Orange) and the 
class of chemicals known as the dioxins pro- 
duced during the manufacture of such her- 
bicides. In conducting such review and anal- 
ysis, the Administrator may include a review 
and analysis of the literature covering other 
studies relating to whether there may be 
long-term adverse health effects in humans 
from other factors involved in service in the 
Armed Forces of the United States in the 
Republic of Vietnam during the Vietnam 
conflict or in other comparable situations 
involving one or more of the factors de- 
scribed in the second sentence of subpara- 
graph (A).”. 

EFFECTIVE DATES 

Sec. 10. (a) The amendments made by sec- 
tions 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 shall take effect on 
October 1, 1981. 

(b) The amendment made by section 7(a) 
shall apply with respect to care and services 
furnished under chapter 17 of title 38, 
United States Code, on or after the date of 
the enactment of this Act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, a second is not re- 
quired on this motion. 

The gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Mort.) will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes, and the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas (Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT) will be rec- 
ognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. MOTTL). 
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Mr. MOTTL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill, H.R. 3499, the 
Veterans’ Health Care Act of 1981, is 
the result of five oversight and legisla- 


tive hearings by the Subcommittee on 


Hospitals and Health Care. The need 
for all of the provisions of H.R. 3499 
was Clearly demonstrated during the 
hearings. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill would: 

Extend the authority of the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to con- 
tract for hospital care, or medical serv- 
ices to obviate the need for hospital 
admission, for veterans in the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands to September 30, 1982. 

It would also provide authority for 
hospital care for Vietnam veterans 
who served in the Republic of Viet- 
nam if a physician employed by the 
Veterans’ Administration, or a physi- 
cian carrying out such functions on a 
contract or fee basis arrangement in 
areas where a VA physician is not 
available, determines that such care is 
necessary for the treatment of a condi- 
tion that may be associated with expo- 
sure to phenoxy herbicides and chemi- 
cals used as defoliants, including the 
herbicide commonly known as agent 
orange. 

H.R. 3499 would extend the Viet- 
nam-era veterans readjustment coun- 
seling program, the so-called vet cen- 
ters, by 3 additional years or until Sep- 
tember 30, 1984. 

This program would cost an estimat- 
ed $27.4 million in budget authority 
and $24 million in outlays to operate 
in fiscal year 1982, which is a small 
amount to pay to alleviate the psycho- 
logical and emotional problems of 
Vietnam veterans. By comparison, the 
proposed military construction budget 
for 1982 is $6.8 billion. Taxpayers 
spent some $30 billion a year in the 
midsixties to support the American 
military machine in Vietnam. In view 
of the special sacrifices that Vietnam 
veterans have made for their country, 
which have gone largely unheralded, 
it is fitting that the Congress remedy 
this gross injustice and continue to 
provide Vietnam veterans with the 
services of the vet centers. In the past 
1% years, these vet centers have had 
more than 130,000 visits and have pro- 
vided services to over 52,000 Vietnam- 
era veterans. There are many more 
out there we still must reach, and that 
is why we must keep this program 
going. 

One provision would make technical 
changes in the language of the 
CHAMPVA program in section 613(b) 
of title 38, United States Code, to fa- 
cilitate the treatment of certain 
beneficiaries within VA facilities. 

Further, the bill would extend the 
Administrator’s authority to contract 
for the hospital care and medical serv- 
ices of U.S. veterans in the Veterans’ 
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Memorial Medical Center in the Re- 
public of the Philippines and provides 
for a grant program of $500,000 per 
year for 5 years for the replacement 
and u of equipment and reha- 
bilitation of the physical plant of this 
medical center. This grant authority 
expires on September 30, 1986. It also 
clarifies the position of the United 
States that the Republic of the Philip- 
pines has the primary responsibility 
for providing hospital care and medi- 
cal services for Commonwealth Army 
veterans and new Philippine scouts, 
and is an expression of the long-stand- 
ing position of the United States that 
the operation and maintenance of the 
Veterans Memorial Medical Center 
should eventually be assumed by the 
Philippine Government. 

H.R. 3499 would also provide author- 
ity to the Veterans’ Administration to 
recover the reasonable cost of care and 
services from a State, employer, em- 
ployer’s health insurance carrier, auto- 
mobile accident reparations insurance 
carrier, or in situations arising under a 
State’s “victims of crimes” provisions 
in those cases where a VA health care 
facility provides the hospital care or 
medical service for non-service-con- 
nected conditions of a veteran. 

The bill would require that the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs estab- 
lish not more than 125,000 or not less 
than 100,000 hospital and nursing care 
beds in VA facilities and operate and 
maintain not less than 82,500 hospital 
beds and not less than 9,000 nursing 
care beds. It further provides that the 
budget transmitted to the Congress 
for each fiscal year will include an 
amount for medical care and for medi- 
cal construction sufficient to enable 
the VA to operate and maintain this 
minimum number of hospital and 
nursing care beds. 

The proposed legislation would au- 
thorize the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to expand the epidemiological 
study on the long-term adverse health 
effects, if any, in veterans serving in 
the Republic of Vietnam who were ex- 
posed to phenoxy herbicides, including 
agent orange, and the chemicals 
known as dioxins. The study was origi- 
nally authorized by Public Law 96-151, 
and authorizes an expanded review 
and analysis of other studies which 
relate to the long-term adverse health 
effects in humans from other factors 
involved in service in the Armed 
Forces in the Republic of Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, all of the provisions of 
H.R. 3499 are sorely needed and justi- 
fied. The Congressional Budget Office 
has estimated the budget authority in 
fiscal year 1982 to be $30.8 million and 
outlays of $27.2 million. Some of the 
provisions are cost-savings measures. 
The principal cost is for the extension 
of the readjustment counseling pro- 
gram. The testimony on this subject 
clearly demonstrated the urgent need 
for the extension of the program. 
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I wish to express my sincere appre- 
ciation to the chairman of our com- 
mittee, the Honorable Sonny Monrt- 
GoMERY of Mississippi; to Congressman 
Tom Dascuie of South Dakota, the 
chairman of the Vietnam Veterans 
Caucus; the Honorable Don Epwarps 
of California; the Honorable Bos 
Epear of Pennsylvania; the Honorable 
Marvin LEATH of Texas; the Honor- 
able RICHARD SHELBY of Alabama; the 
Honorable CHRIS SMITH of New 
Jersey; as well as a special thanks to 
the Honorable JOHN PAUL HAMMER- 
SCHMIDT, the ranking minority 
member of the committee, and the 
Honorable MARGARET HECKLER for 
their support in bringing this impor- 
tant piece of legislation to the floor 
today. Without their help, it would 
have been most difficult to act on this 
legislation at this point in time. 

I urge my colleagues to favorably 
consider the Veterans’ Health Care 
Act of 1981, H.R. 3499. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of 
H.R. 3499. This bill incorporates the 
provisions of seven measures that were 
the subject of extensive hearings by 
the Subcommittee on Hospitals and 
Health Care. All of the major veter- 
ans’ organizations and spokesmen for 
the Veterans’ Administration ex- 
pressed their views on this legislation. 

This measure, Mr. Speaker, which I 
was privileged to cosponsor, truly can 
be termed an omnibus measure be- 
cause it contains seven unrelated mat- 
ters, though all are in the general area 
of veterans’ health care. 

The first provision will extend the 
authority of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to contract for hospital care in 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
through the 1982 fiscal year. Our fail- 
ure to enact this provision will result 
in the denial after December 31, 1981, 
of medical care to eligible veterans re- 
siding in these U.S. possessions. 

The provision authorizing grants to 
the Republic of the Philippines to 
assist in providing care and treatment 
in the Veterans’ Memorial Medical 
Center to certain veterans must also 
be considered at this time in view of 
the impending termination of the ex- 
isting grant authority. 

Initiated in 1948, the grant program 
has recognized the close special rela- 
tionship between the United States 
and the Republic of the Philippines. 
Yet, it has been the long-standing 
policy of the United States that the 
full responsibility for the operation 
and maintenance of the Veterans’ Me- 
morial Medical Center should eventu- 
ally be assumed by the Republic of the 
Philippines. 

This measure, authorizing a total of 
$2.5 million over a 5-year period for 
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the replacement and upgrading of 
equipment and rehabilitation of the 
physical plant and facilities of the 
hospital presents a reasonable alterna- 
tive to the abrupt cutoff of grant 
funds. I strongly support it. 

Another provision of this measure 
will require the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to operate not less than 100,000 
hospital and nursing home beds. 
Having witnessed the continuing ero- 
sion of the Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital system—a health care system 
once described as second to none—I 
am pleased to support this provision. 

Mr. Speaker, three provisions of this 
bill relate directly to the needs of Viet- 
nam veterans. One provision will 
extend a priority in medical care for 
treatment of conditions that may be 
associated with the use of defoliants. 
Another provision will extend the re- 
adjustment counseling program for an 
additional 3 years, while another pro- 
vision will expand the scope of the 
previously authorized agent orange 
study in order to include the effects of 
all environmental hazards. 

Mr. Speaker, all of the provisions of 
this measure have been carefully 
thought out. They are needed and I 
urge that the bill be passed. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. I am very 
pleased to yield to the gentleman from 
Mississippi, the distinguished whip. 
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Mr. LOTT. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the gentleman yielding and I would 
like to take this opportunity to com- 
mend the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT) and the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommit- 
tee and, of course, our distinguished 
chairman of the full committee from 
my own State of Mississippi (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY) for the job that they 
have done on veterans’ legislation. I 
think my record speaks for itself in 
support of these efforts. 

I do want to ask this question, 
though, if I could: This particular bill, 
H.R. 3499, the Veterans’ Health Care 
Act of 1981, does in fact have some 
provisions in it that are controversial; 
is that correct? 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. It does 
have some provisions that some with 
administrative authority feel are con- 
troversial; that is correct. And obvious- 
ly that makes them controversial. 

Mr. LOTT. I think it would certainly 
go beyond the administration. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Yes; I 
agree that could be so. 

Mr. LOTT. There are others that 
raise some questions. While in the 
final analysis they may go along, ap- 
prove of them, the reason I ask is this: 
I wonder if this bill should be on sus- 
pension or should it have been on the 
regular calendar so it could have a full 
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and thorough discussion with amend- 
ments being in order? 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. It had, of 
course, thorough and full review 
within the subcommittee and the full 
committee of jurisdiction. I did not 
feel there was that much controversy, 
at the time from the testimony that 
we heard. That is a subjective judg- 
ment, of course; but I really believe 
that this bill has overwhelming sup- 
port in the House. 

Mr. LOTT. In the House, most veter- 
ans’ bills do pass overwhelmingly, as 
they should, because this committee is 
a very responsible committee and does 
a good job. I do think sometimes that 
perhaps we put too much legislation 
on suspension here in the House, and I 
just wanted to raise that question. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Might I 
say further to the gentleman, some of 
the controversy may be caused by a 
misunderstanding on what the issues 
are. When I suggest that the adminis- 
tration opposes this, I am not entirely 
sure that is so, because as the gentle- 
man knows, it has taken time to put 
the new administration in place. We 
do not yet have a Veterans Adminis- 
trator confirmed. We get mixed sig- 
nals out of those people that are down 
at the Veterans’ Administration right 
now. We have had conflicting testimo- 
ny. 
I would not want to, certainly, indict 
the administration as opposing certain 
provisions of this bill when I do not 
know for sure. 

Mr. LOTT. Like this committee, I 
am sure that the administration 
should be primarily a nonpartisan or- 
ganization anyway. Maybe no matter 
what administration controls, hopeful- 
ly they will speak with about the same 
voice down there. 

I understand what the gentleman is 
saying. I just would urge the commit- 
tee to be careful about the bills they 
put on suspension. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. I appreci- 
ate that. Let me say further, in discus- 
sion with the President of the United 
States—and I think the gentleman 
knows this—he, the President has 
always expressed his very strongest 
concern over many of these items that 
are in this bill. I am not sure that his 
legislative recommendation would take 
this form, but he has great concern 
about the Vietnam veteran, about the 
possible implications of agent orange, 
about all matters bearing on the 
health and welfare of all our veterans. 
It is a matter of trying to find the 
right solution. I would say that the 
President has deep concern about ev- 
erything that is in this bill. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. I yield to 
the gentleman from Vermont. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of the Veterans’ Health 
Care Act and I wish to commend the 
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gentleman and the committee for 
their action. 

I cosponsored the legislation intro- 
duced by my colleague from Massa- 
chusetts (Mrs. HECKLER) to extend the 
veterans readjustment program for 3 
years. I am very pleased that an exten- 
sion of the program has been endorsed 
by Mr. Mort. and the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

I have spoken here before on the im- 
portance of the readjustment counsel- 
ing program for Vietnam veterans. It 
is a subject I can discuss with a great 
deal of pride and praise because the 
program we have in Vermont is excel- 
lent. Since the Outreach center 
opened in January 1980, about 500 
vets have taken advantage of the 
center regularly and countless others 
drop in from time to time. It is truly 
the focal point for many Vietnam vets 
in the State. These men are getting 
back into the labor force, they are 
reestablishing relationships with their 
wives and families, and they are re- 
sponding to the system without 
anger—something that many of them 
felt would never be possible. Most im- 
portant, however, they seem to be be- 
coming comfortable with themselves 
and with their status as veterans of 
the Vietnam conflict. In short, the 
program has been a tremendous suc- 
cess. 

I also support the provision of this 
bill that expands the study on the ef- 
fects of agent orange that is already 
underway to include an evaluation of 
the effects of other environmental 
agents or conditions. Pending the out- 
come of this study, this bill authorizes 
medical care for Vietnam veterans if 
VA-approved doctors find that treat- 
ment is necessary for symptoms that 
could be associated with agent orange 
or other defoliants. 

This is a small step, but it is a begin- 
ning. Vietnam veterans in my home 
State of Vermont have been working 
very hard to inform one another of 
the consequences of exposure to agent 
orange. Nevertheless, there is still a 
need for a comprehensive study of the 
problem by an independent group. 

Mr. Speaker, I would also like to 
briefly mention two other bills that 
the House is considering today and in- 
dicate my strong support for them. 
H.R. 3423, the Veterans’ Training and 
Business Loan Act of 1981 makes Viet- 
nam-era vets eligible for educational 
assistance for the pursuit of on-the-job 
training and vocational training 
through 1983. It also creates a Small 
Business Administration loan program 
for Vietnam vets that is similar to 
what was extended to World War II 
and Korean war vets under their GI 
bills. 

Another bill, H.R. 2039, authorizes 
the VA to guarantee home loans with 
provisions for variable payment plans 
used to purchase single family dwell- 
ing units. 
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I am pleased that the House is en- 
acting these bills today. It is time we 
gave the considerations to Vietnam 
veterans that they deserve and height- 
ened our awareness of the debt of 
gratitude we owe our veterans as a 
whole. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio, a member 
of our committee. 

Mr. WYLIE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, the Veterans’ Health 
Care Act of 1981, designated H.R. 
3499, contains several provisions essen- 
tial to maintaining the continuity of 
health care being administered to eli- 
gible veterans. I recommend its adop- 
tion by our colleagues. 

Of special interest to those of us 
who have received a high volume of 
constituent mail about the Vietnam 
veterans readjustment counseling cen- 
ters is the section extending their au- 
thority to operate until September 30, 
1984. These centers were scheduled to 
close September 30, 1981, by the law 
establishing them. 

Hearings before the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee brought out the diffi- 
culty these centers have encountered 
in establishing themselves in a com- 
munity. Time is required to overcome 
the doubt and skepticism that is fre- 
quently engendered by a new program 
and new approach. Operation Out- 
reach, as these centers were called, 
was set up to provide readjustment as- 
sistance for veterans of Vietnam, not 
to administer a medical treatment pro- 
gram. This distinction broke new 
ground in the usual delivery of health 
services. The development of method- 
ology and policy along with the coun- 
seling facilities themselves has taken 
more time than anticipated. 

Based on the record they have so far 
established and on field investigations 
conducted by the staff of the Veter- 
ans’ Affairs Committee, it appears 
these centers have not yet had the 
time to do the job they were estab- 
lished for. I recommend, therefore, 
that this bill giving them 3 more years 
of existence be considered favorably. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Chairman, I have no further requests 
for time, and I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. MOTTL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. EDGAR), 
who has certainly contributed a great 
deal to this bill. 

Mr. EDGAR. Mr. Speaker, we heard 
in the last few minutes that there is 
some controversy about this bill. I 
think the only controversy about this 
particular bill at this time in history is 
that the bill has not been to the floor 
sooner and that we may not pass the 
bill by unanimous consent. 
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This bill is a very good one and per- 
haps for the first time in a long time 
we are recognizing on the House Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee that there 
are some unique problems that face 
the Vietnam-era veteran, some prob- 
lems like delayed stress syndrome, ex- 
posure to agent orange, needs for 
better, improved health care services, 
opportunities to walk in off the street 
to Outreach centers. I think the Presi- 
dent of the United States ought to 
listen carefully to the words of those 
who serve actively on the House Viet- 
nam-Era Caucus who have been lobby- 
ing for some time not only to recog- 
nize the great value of readjustment 
conseling centers, but the special 
needs of those veterans who served in 
a very troubled time in our history. 

I think if the President of the 
United States and the ranking minor- 
ity member and the ranking whip, the 
majority leader, and the Speaker of 
the House would listen, as we did, to 
the many hours of testimony, they 
would recognize that this bill is only 
controversial to those people who do 
not know the details and the needs. 

I would hope that we would elimi- 
nate that controversy by passing this 
bill unanimously and by sending a 
clear message to the President of the 
United States, but more importantly a 
clear message to every Vietnam veter- 
an who served this country well, that 
we care about them and their needs 
and their responsibilities. 

Mr. Speaker, today marks a very sig- 
nificant milestone. For the first time 
in many years the House of Repre- 
sentatives has taken the initiative over 
both the Senate and the executive 
branch in advancing the cause for pro- 
gressive legislation in behalf of Viet- 
nam-era veterans. 

The 3-year extension of readjust- 
ment counseling and the long overdue 
medical provision for the treatment of 
agent orange disabilities contained in 
H.R. 3499 are only part of this 
achievement. When coupled with the 
employment, vocational, and business 
loan programs brought before the 
House yesterday, they comprise a well- 
rounded targeted readjustment pack- 
age that will benefit thousands of de- 
serving Vietnam veterans. 

We have taken the lead on these 
issues with the unanimous bipartisan 
support of the House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. I would like to 
thank the chairman of the full com- 
mittee, Sonny MONTGOMERY, for his 
leadership. Special thanks are also in 
order for Congressmen Tom DASCHLE 
and Dave Bonror of Michigan of the 
Vietnam Veterans Caucus, Subcom- 
mittee Chairman Ron Morr, and 
ranking minority members JoHN PAUL 
HAMMERSCHMIDT and MARGARET HECK- 
LER. 

The action we are taking today is de- 
signed to clearly state the intent of 
the House Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
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fairs and the House as a whole in sup- 
port for full implementation of these 
programs. The battle over readjust- 
ment counseling has been waged 
within the Congress and in the White 
House for nearly 10 years. The pro- 
gram was implemented in 1979 with a 
limited budget and under a 2-year re- 
strictive time period. Testimony before 
our committee as early as 1978 indicat- 
ed that a minimum of 5 years of full 
operation was necessary to allow these 
centers to reach their full targeted 
veteran population. Even if the Con- 
gress approves the full 3-year exten- 
sion contained in H.R. 3499, Operation 
Outreach is far behind the schedule 
already mandated by the Congress. 
The program, quite naturally was de- 
layed in reaching full operation due to 
startup time lags. In addition, in 
recent months the program has been 
effectively crippled under OMB’s 
hiring freeze and the deferral of ex- 
pansion funds authorized by the Con- 
gress last December. We intend to see 
this situation corrected. 

A major survey of Vietnam-era vet- 
erans mandated by the Congress and 
completed by the Center for Policy 
Research in New York indicates that 
up to 800,000 Vietnam veterans are 
still suffering from the residual effects 
of that war and are in need of these 
services. 

Very few programs, scheduled for 
elimination in fiscal year 1982 by 
OMB have received so much attention 
and support both within the Congress 
and among the American people. It is 
a tribute to the value and effective- 
ness of this project that 91 small store- 
front counseling centers with an origi- 
nal $9.9 million budget could spread so 
much good news. When our colleague 
Don Epwarps of California introduced 
H.R. 747, the original legislation in 
this Congress which called for the 3- 
year extension we are voting on today, 
he was quickly joined by 100 addition- 
al sponsors. 

But support for the program has 
also come from around the country: 
From State and local officials, and 
from all veterans’ service organiza- 
tions. However, the most telling sup- 
port has come from individual veter- 
ans themselves and from their families 
whose lives have been touched by this 
valuable assistance. 

Quite simply, readjustment counsel- 
ing works. It works as originally de- 
signed by the health care profession- 
als and dedicated VA employees who 
staff these centers. We need to send 
them a very strong signal of our sup- 
port for this program and for the con- 
tinuation of the services they provide. 
They have our confidence and our 
support. The vet center program 
should continue in full operation as 
mandated by this legislation, free 
from continued bureaucratic manipu- 
lation or administrative counterven- 
tion. 
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I trust the statement made today in 
passage of this legislation will make 
clear the intention of the House sup- 
porting 3 more years of quality, peer 
group designed and implemented, re- 
adjustment counseling services. 

Vietnam will always be with us. The 
scars of Vietnam will always be with 
us, too. In war there are no unwound- 
ed soldiers. However, at vet centers 
across this country, over 60,000 Viet- 
nam veterans have already learned 
that they do not have to fight that 
war any longer. There are thousands 
more in need of help. Through this 
program and the others approved 
today we can show our good faith to 
welcome them all home again at full 
potential. 

Mrs. HECKLER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDGAR. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts, who has 
worked on this legislation. 

Mrs. HECKLER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of H.R. 3499, the Veterans’ 
Health Care Amendments of 1981. 

Consideration today of H.R. 3499 
marks a turning point in the House re- 
garding health care treatment for all 
veterans, but especially Vietnam veter- 
ans. This House has never before been 
presented with proposed Vietnam vet- 
eran legislation such as this, legisla- 
tion which in one bold stroke would: 

Expand the Operation Outreach vet 
center program an additional 3 years, 
until 1984; 

Authorize Veterans’ Administration 
treatment of Vietnam veterans for 
agent orange poisoning, and expand 
the VA study of agent orange to all 
herbicides used in Vietnam. 

Establish maximum and minimum 
authorization levels regarding the 
number of hospital beds the Veterans’ 
Administration must operate. 

I am especially pleased that H.R. 
4399 contains the provision of my bill, 
H.R. 2886, to extend the highly suc- 
cessful and needed Operation Out- 
reach vet center program. 

I personally have visited vet centers 
operating in my State and have 
worked closely with both counselors 
and veterans being counseled. My per- 
sonal observation is that this program 
is an unqualified success. 

I am pleased to say that the Veter- 
ans’ Administration agrees. It there- 
fore is paradoxical that the Veterans’ 
Administration should recommend 
that this program be eliminated and 
eliminated abruptly on September 29. 

By the Veterans’ Administration’s 
own figures, 82 percent of veterans 
counseled by Operation Outreach say 
they were counseled successfully and 
to each’s own satisfaction. This is not 
a bureaucratic statistic—it is human. 
The number of veterans who say they 
were counseled unsuccessfully is a 
meager 2 percent. 
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The Hospitals Subcommittee of 
which I am a member heard testimony 
from veterans, counselors, medical 
care experts, and VA physicians on 
this subject. Testimony went only in 
one direction—commendation for the 
program and recommendations that it 
be extended. 

In March, the congressionally man- 
dated five-volume, 6-year study of 
Vietnam veterans was released by the 
Center for Policy Research in New 
York City. It further confirms what 
some of us have known for a long 
time: That Vietnam combat veterans 
suffer significantly more emotional, 
social, educational, and job-related 
problems than those who were not in 
battle. 

It further found that exposure to 
combat has a direct relationship to 
current abuse of alcohol and other 
drugs, as well as arrested, medical, and 
stress-related problems. 

The American Psychiatric Associ- 
ation has recognized a disorder unique 
to the Vietnam veteran—delayed 
stress syndrome. This disorder is de- 
fined as a veteran suffering emotional- 
ly or psychologically from combat, 
long after returning from the battle. 

These problems are not disappear- 
ing. In fact, they are intensifying. 
Talk of cutting this program is exacer- 
bating such problems. We need to be 
concerned about Operation Outreach 
and Vietnam veterans because there 
are 2% million Americans who served 
in Vietnam. But there are 230 million 
veterans of Vietnam in America. We 
must preserve and extend Operation 
Outreach because we all—each and 
every one of us—are Vietnam veterans, 
and we all are benefiting from this 
highly successful program. 

Section 3 of H.R. 3499 would specifi- 
cally provide for treatment of a veter- 
an by the VA for agent orange poison- 
ing. Such treatment would be provided 
if a Veterans’ Administration physi- 
cian, or a physician under contract to 
the VA, diagnoses a veteran’s health 
problem as connected to agent orange 
poisoning. 3 

A significant number of Vietnam 
combat veterans have been seeking 
this type of treatment at the VA for 
years. This legislation has been too 
long in coming, but I commend the 
leadership of the Veterans’ Committee 
for advancing this proposed legislation 
at this time. 

Mr. Speaker, between 1964 and 1971, 
the Department of Defense sprayed 11 
million gallons of agent orange—and 
millions more of other herbicides—on 
the Vietnam jungles as a defoliant. 

Agent orange is a 50-50 mixture of 
two chemicals, the manufacture of 
which creates an inevitable byproduct, 
dioxin. Dioxin has been described by 
experts such as Dr. Epstein, of the 
University of Chicago, as one of the 
most toxic and potent synthetic 
chemicals ever produced. 
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Human and laboratory tests in lower 
animals have found that persons ex- 
posed to dioxin are more likely to con- 
tract cancer than are those who are 
not. 

The Veterans’ Administration re- 
cently awarded a congressionally man- 
dated study contract to the UCLA 
Medical Center to conduct a compre- 
hensive study of the health effects of 
agent orange exposure. Results will be 
available in 2 years. 

In the interim, there is great con- 
cern among Vietnam veterans over the 
adverse health effects that are a con- 
sequence of exposure. 

As one of those who first brought 
the agent orange concern before the 
Veterans’ Committee in 1978, I feel it 
has taken too long for this kind of leg- 
islation. 

Passage of this bill today will send a 
message to the frustrated and angry 
Vietnam veteran who feels his fears 
and needs are not being addressed or 
met. It will say that this House cares 
and will give the veteran in need the 
benefit of the doubt. 

The benefit of the doubt as opposed 
to the bureaucratic cold shoulder. 
This our message in this bill. 

I thank and commend Messrs. MONT- 
GOMERY, HAMMERSCHMIDT, MOTTL, 
DASCHLE, EDGAR, and BONIOR especially 
for their work on behalf of Vietnam 
veterans. 

Section 8 of H.R. 3499 establishes 
minimum and maximum levels of beds 
that the Veterans’ Administration will 
be required by Congress to have au- 
thorized and to operate. This benefits 
veterans of all wars. 

The Veterans’ Administration would 
be authorized a maximum of 125,000 
and a minimum of 100,000 hospital 
beds throughout its 172-hospital 
system. 

It would be required to operate not 
less than 82,000 acute care beds and 
not less than 9,000 nursing home beds. 

By statutorily mandating minimum 
and maximum numbers of beds Con- 
gress will stop the erosion of hospital 
beds that has occurred against our will 
during the past decade. 

During the past 10 years VA has lost 
10,000 to the bureaucratic cutting at 
the Office of Management and 
Budget. This is directly contrary to 
the documented need for greater num- 
bers of beds throughout the system as 
stated in the VA’s 1978 report on the 
aging veteran. 

The VA's own 1978 report on the 
aging veteran documents the need for 
125,000 beds by the turn of the cen- 
tury. Instead, needed beds are being 
taken out of service. This provision 
would reverse that confounding trend 
and assert the will of Congress over 
the VA hospital system. 

Mr. EDGAR. Let us join in recogni- 
tion, as the gentlewoman has said, 
that the controversy rests in the 
minds of the Vietnam veterans. Let us 
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ease that controversy by unanimously 
passing this piece of legislation. 

Mr. MOTTL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. Bowntor), 
who is not a member of the committee 
but has done a yeoman’s job on behalf 
of the Vietnam veteran. 

Mr. BONIOR of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, on Thursday, last week, two 
Vietnam veterans ended a multiday 
hunger strike. They had sought 
through that hunger strike to commu- 
nicate to America and its Government 
something of the needs felt by Viet- 
nam veterans. 

Their plea was not new to many of 
the Members of this House. We have 
all heard it before in the letters we re- 
ceive from Vietnam veterans, in town 
hall meetings, in the briefings of our 
case workers. But it was no less urgent 
for being less new. Listen to their plea: 
“Extend and properly fund the read- 
justment counseling program.“ Rec- 
ognize and deal with the real problem 
of agent orange.” “Develop inpatient 
psychiatric care in the VA hospitals 
which is appropriate to the needs 
of posttraumatic-stress-disorders, de- 
layed-stress.“ 

That is not a radical agenda. Nor a 
frivolous one, as the Members of this 
body know, the need has been well 
documented. 

Documented in the 1976 National 
Academy of Science study which 
raised serious questions about the 
quality of VA psychiatric care: 

Documented in the Forgotten War- 
rior project, funded by the Disabled 
American Veterans and run by Dr. 
John Wilson, which laid out the read- 
justment problems faced by Vietnam 
veterans; 

Documented in the 1979 and 1981 
Center for Policy Research Studies, 
done under a Veterans’ Administration 
(VA) contract, which confirmed the 
underlying conclusions of Dr. Wilson 
and specificially called for an outreach 
program similar to the readjustment 
counseling program; 

Documented in the European epide- 
miological studies, made public by the 
gentleman from South Dakota and 
myself, which demonstrated a correla- 
tion between exposure to 2,4,5-T, a 
major ingredient in agent orange, and 
cancer. 

Today, this body takes action which 
will answer the pleas of Vietnam veter- 
ans. 

Today, this body acts unequivocally 
to extend the readjustment counseling 
program for 3 years. 

Today, this body breaks new ground 
by clarifying and establishing that vet- 
erans with health problems related to 
exposure to agent orange are eligible 
for health care. 

Today, this body asserts its continu- 
ing concern that agent orange re- 
search be allowed to forcefully pursue 
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the most effective channel, whatever 
that channel may be. 

Today’s action reflects the leader- 
ship of several members of the Veter- 
ans’ Affairs Committee who have 
acted to insist that we meet our na- 
tional obligation. The chairman of the 
subcommittee, Mr. Mort, the ranking 
minority member of the subcommit- 
tee, Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, the chair- 
man of the full committee, who has 
worked to bring a new direction to the 
committee, Mr. MONTGOMERY, and the 
gentleman from South Dakota, the 
present chairman of the Vietnam vet- 
erans in Congress, Mr. DASCHLE, who 
joined by the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania, Mr. EDGAR, has served as a 
crucial ambassador for Vietnam veter- 
ans of the committee, also Mr. Ep- 
warps of California and Mrs. HECKLER 
of Massachusetts. I extend them my 
thanks. 

In acting today, we have not an- 
swered every need, which, of course, 
we may never be able to do. But we 
have started. In acting today, we have 
not guaranteed that what we pass will 
be finally enacted, and then properly 
implemented. But we have shown our 
resolve. 

Let us carry that resolve with us as 
we face some of the outstanding prob- 
lems: 

The need for carefully and specifi- 
cally designed psychiatric in-patient 
facilities for Vietnam veterans will 
remain. 

But that does not require legislation. 
The VA could do that today, under ex- 
isting authority. 

Let the VA and the new administra- 
tion show its resolve as well by demon- 
strating the regional availability of 
special psychiatric wards for Vietnam 
veterans. 

The problem of implementation will 
still loom over us, a discouraging 
burden. 

The magnitude of this problem can 
be suggested by the fate of the read- 
justment counseling program during 
fiscal year 1981—this fiscal year. 

Appropriated for the program was 
$30 million. This included a $6 million 
increase for new staff and new centers, 
available for implementation in De- 
cember of 1980. 

While the Carter administration im- 
plemented the new funds, the Office 
of Management and Budget under the 
new administration first froze that im- 
plementation in January, and then in 
March deferred it until nearly the end 
of this fiscal year. As we talk today, 
the money is not yet in place. 

Delaying expansion, however, was 
only a part of the problem. As the VA 
has itself testified, over and above the 
freeze and deferral, an additional $12 
was reprogramed to cover hospital op- 
eration costs, not the costs of the vet 
centers. 

Consider the bottom line: The pro- 
gram was budgeted for $30 million; $6 
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million was impounded, leaving $24 
million; $12 million was then repro- 
gramed, leaving approximately $12 
million as the final budget. 

The program received only 40 per- 
cent—less than half—of the money 
Congress appropriated for it. 

What is even more startling is that 
while the reprograming is, arguably, a 
“normal” exercise of the Executive’s 
“abnormal” discretion over spending, 
the impoundment of the $6 million 
was clearly illegal. Two separate rul- 
ings by the General Accounting Office 
(GAO) had made that clear. 

For some reason, the Executive was 
so intent on ending this program that 
they would not only oppose its exten- 
sion, they would not only reprogram 
40 percent of the budget, but they 
would also illegally impound an addi- 
tional 20 percent more. The message 
to Vietnam veterans was clear. 

But so also was the message to Con- 
gress. At stake in the Executive action 
was the fundamental question of 
whether the Executive will abide by 
Congress control over spending. 

As Members of this body know, 
these issues are being resolved now in 
the courts through a law suit brought 
by myself and other Members of Con- 
gress—some of whom are on the floor 
here today. Additional efforts to 
compel the Executive to abide by con- 
gressional intent have been brought 
by others, including the chairman of 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
Mr. MONTGOMERY, and the chairman 
of the Appropriations Subcommittee, 
Mr. BoLANpD. Finally, the Congress is 
expected to act this week to explicitly 
disapprove the Executive's decision to 
defer funding. 

I am increasingly confident that the 
Executive will bend to the will of Con- 
gress—better late than never. I have 
always been confident that the courts 
will uphold the law and protect the in- 
tegrity of the congressional spending 
power. 

But let today’s actions send a clear 
signal. Our resolve is firm. 

We act today not only to extend the 
program, but to communicate our in- 
sistence that the intent of Congress be 
fulfilled in the implementation of the 
program. 

Let the time end where Vietnam vet- 
erans must go on hunger strikes as a 
plea for action. 

I would like to close with a question 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee, Mr. MOTTL. 

I am concerned about OMB’s persist- 
ent statement that Congress did not 
specifically intend that the readjust- 
ment counseling program be imple- 
mented through the so-called store 
front Outreach centers based in the 
community, outside the traditional 
Veterans’ Administration regional cen- 
ters and hospitals. In my mind, the 
legislative history has clearly estab- 
lished that Congress did specifically 
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intend that the program be run 
through such vet centers. Would the 
chairman comment? Is it his under- 
standing as well, that the committee 
clearly intends the program be run 
through separate vet centers like the 
91 now in existence? 

Mr. MOTTL. If the gentleman will 
yield, it is the legislative intent of the 
subcommittee—I am speaking also for 
the full committee—that they be al- 
lowed to sustain themselves to 91. We 
expand this program as Outreach. 

Mr. BONIOR of Michigan. I thank 
the gentleman for his comment. 

I would note that, of course, the 
committee has already, in part, made 
clear that intent within their report. I 
refer, for example, to the statement 
on page 5 of the report, which states, 
the centers are “unique and should be 
allowed to operate outside VA facili- 
ties? S's", 

Nor was this question left open in 
the past. The committee clearly stated 
their intent that the program be com- 
munity based on page 23 of the report 
to the House bill which originally es- 
tablished the program, House Report 
No. 96-140, where the committee said: 

The committee feels the readjustment 
counseling provided under the reported bill 
should be community oriented if it is to be 
effective, and that vigorous outreach must 
be undertaken... 

Mr. MOTTL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
very distinguished and capable repre- 
sentative of Puerto Rico (Mr. 
CORRADA), who looks out for the veter- 
ans’ best interests in Puerto Rico. 

Mr. CORRADA. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in strong support 
of H.R. 3499, the Veterans’ Health 
Care Act of 1981. This legislation en- 
compasses different health provisions 
for veterans. 

As Resident Commissioner from 
Puerto Rico, I can attest to the strong 
support of all island veterans’ organi- 
zations for this important bill. 

The bill has three main purposes. 
The first is to allow Vietnam veterans 
to receive Veterans’ Administration 
hospital and nursing home care for 
conditions which a VA doctor deter- 
mines may be associated with expo- 
sure while serving in the Republic of 
Vietnam to phenoxy herbicides and 
chemicals used as defoliants including 
agent orange. In areas where no such 
physician is available, the determina- 
tion can be made by a physician carry- 
ing out such functions under contract 
or fee arrangement. 

The second purpose is to allow the 
VA to expand the scope of the ongoing 
study of the health effects of agent 
orange exposure to include the possi- 
ble health effects of exposure to other 
toxic chemicals used in Vietnam. 

The third main purpose is to extend 
through fiscal year 1984 the current 
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VA psychological readjustment coun- 
seling program for Vietnam veterans. 
The present program is scheduled to 
expire at the end of fiscal year 1981. 

The bill also contains three other 
provisions: First, it permits the VA to 
recover the costs of veterans’ non-serv- 
ice-connected care if the disability is 
covered by State workers’ compensa- 
tion plans, by State-required no-fault 
automobile insurance, or by State vic- 
tims of crimes” compensation. 

Second, extends the authority of the 
VA to contract for the care of U.S. vet- 
erans in the Republic of the Philip- 
pines through fiscal year 1986; it au- 
thorizes funds to replace and upgrade 
VA medical equipment in the Philip- 
pines; and it terminates VA’s authori- 
ty at the end of fiscal year 1981 to con- 
tract for the care of veterans who 
china in the Philippines’ armed serv- 
ces. 

Third, it extends the authority of 
the Veterans’ Administration to pro- 
vide contract hospital care and medi- 
cal services to veterans in Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands through Sep- 
tember 30, 1982. 

This will permit uninterrupted con- 
tinuation of services to our veterans 
population and offers the Congress 
the needed additional time to consider 
the merits of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration’s “Report to Congress on 


Health Care for Veterans in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands.” This 
report will indeed be very helpful in 
the future consideration of a definite 
path which will lead to offer adequate 


medical assistance to veterans in 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
Mr. Speaker, this legislation is not 
only important to our veterans, but es- 
sential to our most recent veterans— 
those of the Vietnam war. More than 
any other veteran in the history of our 
Nation, the Vietnam veteran has suf- 
fered from neglect by our Govern- 
ment. Having fought in an increasing- 
ly unpopular war from which we re- 
treated in defeat, the Vietnam veteran 
returned to a nation which wanted to 
forget that era. Instead of receiving 
the support and appreciation warrant- 
ed by his response to his country’s call 
to duty, all Vietnam veterans fell vic- 
tims to the charges that they were 
drug addicts, malcontents, and suffer- 
ing from emotional problems. But 
while being ready to label them in 
those terms, we have not often stood 
willing to give them our assistance and 
help. Only those that served in Viet- 
nam can truly understand the tremen- 
dous disappointment in realizing that 
their sacrifices in the battlefield were 
for naught; but we can insure that we 
live up to the commitments that as a 
nation we have always made to our 
veterans. This legislation, Mr. Speak- 
er, fulfills a part of that commitment. 
I urge all my colleagues to vote in 
favor of this legislation. 
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Mr. MOTTL. Mr. Speaker, last but 
not least, I yield 4 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota (Mr. 
DASCHLE), the very capable Repre- 
sentative who continues to champion 
the cause of the Vietnam veteran in 
the committee as well as in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 


o 1330 


Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been on the House floor many differ- 
ent times over the last 2% years and I 
have to say without question that this 
is one of my finest moments. It is a 
moment that I will treasure for as 
long as I am in politics, as long as I am 
in Government. 

I want to thank, in the most sincere 
fashion, the chairman of this subcom- 
mittee, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs and the rank- 
ing members for their unequivocal 
support of this most important effort. 
We have waited too long, Mr. Speaker, 
for the kind of support that we see 
here today. We have waited for years 
to be able to come home and tell these 
Vietnam veterans for the first time we 
are listening. We are listening.to the 
problems that they have with psycho- 
logical abuse, and with drug abuse. We 
are listening to the problems that they 
have in finding a need for employment 
and someone to talk to, but we are lis- 
tening for the first time. 

And it is to their credit and to the 
credit of those people who have 
worked as hard as they have on this 
legislation, that today we come with a 
unanimous voice. 

Last week, Richard Cohen wrote in 
the Washington Post that it is unfor- 
tunate that we have to see the victims 
to appreciate the pain. For 10 years we 
have heard about the pain, we have 
heard about those victims of agent 
orange. Today, for the first time, we 
can tell those victims, yes, we are lis- 
tening and we are doing something 
about it. 

For the first time we are going to 
give you the kind of priority medical 
treatment that you deserve as victims 
of the last war, and indeed, we intend 
to build upon that kind of service. 

We are going to continue to listen 
and continue to build on the documen- 
tation that we have as a responsibility 
in the Veterans’ Affairs Committee by 
building on the research and the study 
that we have authorized through this 
legislation in agent orange. 

So, I commend the chairman. I com- 
mend these Members for their persist- 
ent effort and I commend the veterans 
for their effort over these last 10 
years, many times a lonely, desperate 
and very, very frustrating effort to get 
this Congress to come to the position 
we are today. 

The legacy of agent orange has been 
with most of us only since 1977, yet it 
is one of the most unusual and contro- 
versial issues our Government has 
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faced in many years. The Veterans’ 
Committee has taken a genuinely sub- 
stantive and proper step by approving 
legislation I originally introduced in 
H.R. 2953 which will provide priority 
medical care for Vietnam veterans suf- 
fering from effects which may be re- 
lated to agent orange or perhaps other 
chemicals used in Southeast Asia. This 
step will in the short term alleviate 
much of the financial burden on many 
of these men currently under treat- 
ment for chronic health problems and 
assure them that the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and the Congress are con- 
cerned and willing to provide the 
treatment necessary to correct these 
conditions. Pending the completion of 
VA, Air Force, and Center for Disease 
Control studies on this issue, the sub- 
ject of compensation will be addressed. 
I wish to assure both my colleagues 
and the 2.8 million veterans who 
served in Vietnam that if exposure to 
agent orange, or any other chemical 
used in Vietnam, is found to be detri- 
mental, I will seek final approval of 
legislation I have introduced which 
authorizes compensation (H.R. 2493). 

H.R. 3499 takes another very impor- 
tant step by reauthorizing the Viet- 
nam Veterans’ Outreach centers for 
an additional 3 years. The centers, 
many of them in operation for barely 
a year have been visited by over 56,000 
veterans and 23,000 family members. A 
recent study commissioned by the VA 
estimated that as many as 450,000 ad- 
ditional veterans may be suffering 
from delayed stress. Without question, 
the unique and peculiar nature of the 
war itself and the treatment faced 
upon returning home has left many of 
these men bitterly frustrated and 
alienated from conventional VA 
sources of assistance. The peer group 
counseling network utilized at the cen- 
ters has been endorsed by a number of 
reputable organizations. The Center 
for Policy Research, which recently 
finished a massive study on the read- 
justment problems of Vietnam veter- 
ans, has concluded that this approach 
is the best method available to reach 
out and bring these men back into the 
mainstream of society. I am most 
pleased that the committee disregard- 
ed the Reagan administration’s re- 
quest to discontinue the program. I 
fail to understand how the President 
could consider Vietnam a noble war, 
but its veterans unworthy of treat- 
ment to counter the side effects of the 
war itself and the bitterness and disil- 
lusionment they felt upon their return 
home. 

This legislation also makes necessary 
refinements in the VA’s epidemiology 
study, as proposed by the Scientific 
Panel of the Interagency Work Group. 
These changes will allow the VA to 
consider the effects of herbicides 
other than agent orange, pesticides, 
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and other chemicals which were ex- 
tensively used in Vietnam. 

Another very important provision in 
this legislation deals with the subject 
of hospital and nursing home beds in 
the VA hospital and health-care 
system. The Office of Management 
and Budget (OMB) has in recent years 
initiated a most unfortunate trend by 
forcing reductions in the number of 
beds and medical personnel main- 
tained by the VA. The practical effect 
of this policy has been that the VA 
has been unable to provide the care 
and services mandated by the Con- 
gress and veterans are often denied 
care they have been promised. H.R. 
3499 will require that no less than 
82,500 hospital and 9,000 nursing 
home beds be maintained in the VA 
health and hospital care system. Pas- 
sage of this legislation will thus help 
the VA resist continued OMB en- 
croachment and allow the VA to pro- 
vide the quality care veterans have 
come to expect. This is especially im- 
portant in view of the fact that most 
World War II veterans are now in 
their sixties and will increasingly need 
the services which the VA now pro- 
vides. 

I wish to offer my gratitude to the 
members of the committee, especially 
the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Hospitals and Health Care, Mr. 
MorTTL, the ranking minority member, 
Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, and the full com- 
mittee chairman, Mr. MONTGOMERY, 
for their dedication and support in ad- 
vancing this legislation. Together, the 
provisions of H.R. 3499 form a package 
which addresses the most imminent 
needs and concerns of America’s Viet- 
nam veterans. Though the answers are 
not yet all in concerning the effects of 
exposure to agent orange, we are going 
to provide the basic health care needs 
these men deserve and require until 
the effects of agent orange are more 
clearly understood. Though the agony 
and disillusionment of the war and 
return home cannot totally be erased, 
we are going to provide an outlet for 
the venting of these frustrations. And 
finally, though our Vietnam experi- 
ence will haunt this Nation for many 
years to come, we can and have come 
to terms with Vietnam, and truly sepa- 
rated the “war from the warrior.” 
Mrs. COLLINS of Ilinois. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with great pride that I 
rise today to express support for a 
number of bills on which the House 
will vote on relating to veterans. I 
would specifically like to highlight: 

H.R. 3499, the Veterans’ Health 
Care Act of 1981, which would extend 
the Vietnam-era veterans’ readjust- 
ment counseling program, provide 
medical care for Vietnam veterans ex- 
posed to herbicide defoliants—includ- 
ing agent orange—and to recover the 
cost of health care provided by the 
VA. 
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As a cosponsor of H.R. 2157, which 
would provide a presumption of serv- 
ice connection for veterans exposed to 
herbicides during the Vietnam era, I 
was pleased that this bill was encom- 
passed in H.R. 3499. 

H.R. 3423, the Veterans’ Training 
and Business Loan Act of 1981, which 
provides vocational education and 
training opportunities for Vietnam-era 
veterans and disabled veterans. The 
disturbing reality is that a large per- 
centage of Vietnam veterans have not 
successfully adjusted to civilian life. 
On top of feeling ignored, Vietnam 
veterans experience drug and alcohol 
problems, along with lack of proper 
job training and jobs. In a study pre- 
pared for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion entitled, “Legacies of Vietnam: 
Comparative Adjustment of Veterans 
and Their Peers,” it was recommended 
that the period of eligibility for GI 
education and training benefits be ex- 
tended and training benefits be target- 
ed to reach chronically unemployed 
veterans. The Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, in response to these and other 
recommendations, has reported a bill 
to isolate and target job training and 
placement for those veterans of the 
Vietnam era still experiencing employ- 
ment problems. 

H.R. 1100, would expand the eligibil- 
ity of former prisoners of war for cer- 
tain health-care benefits provided by 
the Veterans’ Administration. This bill 
changes from 6 months to 60 days the 
length of time a former POW must 
have been interned to establish a pre- 
sumption of service connection for cer- 
tain diseases. This legislation is impor- 
tant in that it assures former POW’s 
of compensation and health care bene- 
fits for all their disabilities which were 
attributed to their internment. 

Accordingly, I look forward to my 

colleagues joining me in voting for 
final passage of these bills. 
@ Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to express my sup- 
port, with some reservation, for H.R. 
3499, the Veterans’ Health Care Act of 
1981. 

Of course, Mr. Speaker, I fully sup- 
port the provisions in this bill that 
have the highly laudatory effect of 
liberalizing the services available to 
our Nation’s veterans. I particularly 
applaud the committee’s decision to 
extend the eligibility for health care 
to individuals who were exposed to 
agent orange and who, in the judg- 
ment of Veterans’ Administration phy- 
sicians, are suffering from health 
problems because of that exposure. 
This eligibility is temporary, however, 
pending the expected September 1981 
completion of a study of the effects of 
agent orange mandated by Public Law 
96-151. 

However, it is with respect to that 
study that I differ with the committee 
and I regret that we are taking this 
bill up under the suspension of the 
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rules procedure. If we were free to 
offer an amendment, Mr. Speaker, I 
would move to incorporate into this 
bill the provisions of H.R. 1962, which 
I have introduced and which has been 
cosponsored by 33 of my colleagues. 
That bill would amend Public Law 96- 
151 to provide that the study be trans- 
ferred from the VA to the National 
Academy of Sciences. I am convinced 
that a study done by the National 
Academy of Sciences, in cooperation 
with the VA, would result in a study 
that would be more credible to the vet- 
erans whom it would affect most spe- 
cifically—the veteran who has been 
exposed to agent orange, who fears 
that his health may have been affect- 
ed, and who, based on its record on 
this issue, mistrusts the VA’s ability to 
conduct an unbiased study. 

@ Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 3499, 
the Veterans’ Health Care Act of 1981. 
As a member of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, and of its Subcom- 
mittee on Hospitals and Health Care, I 
am proud of the measure before us 
today. 

I would like to commend the distin- 
guished chairman of our committee, 
the gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY) for the leadership he 
has shown in shepherding this bill, as 
well as the various other bills we have 
considered this week dealing with vet- 
erans benefits and services, through 
the House. I would also like to compli- 
ment the gentleman from Ohio and 
the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Hospitals and Health Care, Mr. 
Mortt, for the key role he has played 
in the drafting of this legislation. 

H.R. 3499 is an excellent bill con- 
taining a number of important provi- 
sions which our chairman has outlined 
for us. If I may, however, I would like 
to take a moment to highlight a few of 
the key features of the bill. 

Under this legislation, the Veterans’ 
Administration would be authorized to 
provide hospital care to Vietnam vet- 
erans if VA physicians determine that 
such care is necessary for the treat- 
ment of a condition that may be asso- 
ciated with exposure to agent orange. 
This provision provides a workable, 
fair, and immediate solution to a prob- 
lem of serious concern to many Viet- 
nam veterans. 

There is not yet conclusive evidence 
of the effects of exposure to agent 
orange on Vietnam veterans. The VA 
is conducting ongoing research in this 
area, and in fact the provisions of this 
bill would expand the scope of their 
study. However, while this research 
continues, there is a need to treat 
health care problems that may arise 
among veterans who served in South- 
east Asia when there is reason to be- 
lieve that the problem could have 
been caused by exposure to this herbi- 
cide. H.R. 3499 will enable the VA to 
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provide such care now, even though 
the results of ongoing studies will not 
be reached for several more years. I 
think our enactment of this measure 
will help to alleviate concerns which I 
have heard expressed by many Viet- 
nam veterans who fear for their 
health because of their exposure to 
agent orange. 

Another crucial provision of H.R. 
3499 is that which extends Operation 
Outreach, the VA’s highly successful 
program of readjustment counseling, 
for another 3 years. Under this legisla- 
tion, the program, which is due to 
expire this fall, would be continued 
until October 1, 1984. 

In January of this year, I introduced 
H.R. 747, which also proposed a 3-year 
extension of Outreach, I did so be- 
cause all the available evidence sug- 
gested that the readjustment difficul- 
ties of Vietnam-era veterans continued 
to be significant. Evidence also demon- 
strated that in their short time of op- 
eration, the 91 community-based, 
storefront centers established as Oper- 
ation Outreach had been remarkably 
successful in reaching out to a seg- 
ment of the Vietnam veteran popula- 
tion that had come to feel alienated 
from the Veterans’ Administration as 
well as other governmental insititu- 
tions. 

I should take this opportunity to 
thank the 100 of my colleagues, from 
both sides of the aisle, who cospon- 
sored H.R. 747. Their support was 
gratifying. Even more gratifying was 
the outpouring of support and encour- 
agement I received from Vietnam-era 
veterans throughout the country. The 
hundreds of letters I received from 
these veterans—and from their fami- 
lies and friends—demonstrated vividly 
how effective Operation Outreach has 
been. In case after case these letters 
explained how the readjustment coun- 
seling services of Operation Outreach 
had helped veterans—10 years—15 
years—or more after their service—to 
finally put the war behind them and 
take their place as productive mem- 
bers of their communities. 

Reading these letters and listening 
to the testimony presented to the com- 
mittee by the veterans organizations 
and experts in the area of readjust- 
ment counseling affirmed my belief 
that we would be doing a grave dis- 
service to our Nation’s veterans if we 
did not extend Operation Outreach. 

I am pleased, therefore, that the bill 
which the committee adopted, and 
which is before us today, contains lan- 
guage to keep Operation Outreach in 
business for another 3 years. 

I strongly support this measure. I 
hope that we can approve the bill 
unanimously, and that the Senate will 
schedule it for prompt consideration. 
Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
this is a very important bill that will 
enhance the medical care and treat- 
ment for our Nation’s veterans. I want 
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to compliment the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Ohio, Ron Mortt, for the 
tremendous work he has done in 
bringing this bill to the floor. 

Mr. Speaker, I might point out that 
a major provision of this bill is con- 
tained in section 4. This section of the 
bill would extend, by 3 years, the 
period during which Vietnam-era vet- 
erans may receive psychological read- 
justment counseling. The enactment 
of this provision of the bill will mean 
that Vietnam veterans will have an op- 
portunity to participate in the Out- 
reach center program for another 3 
years. It has been a very successful 
program. 

I want to pay special tribute to the 
Honorable Don Epwarps, the very 
able gentleman from California and 
the ranking majority member of the 
full committee for sponsoring this leg- 
islation. Don Epwarps was instrumen- 
tal in bringing about the legislation 
that created these Outreach centers. 
He was a strong advocate in confer- 
ence with the other body when we re- 
solved our differences and agreed to 
establish these centers. We are grate- 
ful to Don Epwarps, Mr. Speaker, for 
working so closely with the former 
chairman of the subcommittee, Dave 
Satterfield of Virginia, in passing the 
enabling legislation creating this par- 
ticular program. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a good measure. 
It is well within the budget targets 
contained in the first budget resolu- 
tion and I would urge my colleagues to 
support the bill.e 
Mr. MOFFETT. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to renew my commitment to the 
health and well-being of our Vietnam 
veterans through my support for the 
Veterans’ Health Care Act. This legis- 
lation before us today provides for the 
special health needs of thousands of 
Vietnam veterans who were exposed to 
the herbicide agent orange and for 
those who have had psychological dif- 
ficulties readjusting to civilian life. I 
believe that the passage of the Veter- 
ans’ Health Care Act will go a long 
way toward insuring these veterans 
that Congress has no intention of be- 
traying their needs. 

Unfortunately, many Vietnam veter- 
ans fear that they have been betrayed 
by proposed VA budget cutbacks, The 
President’s recommendation that the 
psychological counseling program not 
be continued has sparked cries of be- 
trayal and injustice from veterans 
across the Nation. The modest funding 
level of the counseling program belies 
its remarkable reach and effectiveness; 
thousands of Vietnam veterans have 
received counseling services in the 
short time that the program has been 
operative. It took 10 years for Con- 
gress to enact the readjustment pro- 
gram—this is reprehensible enough. 
To discontinue the program now, in 
the face of recent studies on the stress 
and disorders so many Vietnam veter- 
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ans suffer, would indeed be a betray- 
al—a betrayal to the veterans them- 
selves, their families, and the entire 
Nation which prides itself on the 
deeds of its veterans. Today’s legisla- 
tion extends the counseling service 
through fiscal year 1984 and it de- 
serves our hearty support. 

The Veterans’ Health Care Act pro- 
vides another significant health-care 
service for Vietnam veterans: VA 
health care for those veterans suffer- 
ing from exposure to agent orange. I 
have made public statements about 
the VA and its inadequate treatment 
of the agent orange problem. At the 
risk of repeating myself, I will say 
again that a recent VA survey shows 
that VA doctors are not discussing re- 
sults of their tests with potential 
agent orange victims, that many Viet- 
nam veterans believe the VA is giving 
their possible agent orange-related 
symptoms short shrift, and that the 
VA has indirectly acknowledged exist- 
ence of the problem. This problem is a 
wide range of disabling ailments, 
which many believe are connected to 
agent orange exposure. These ailments 
include liver damage, cancer, and re- 
productive system damage resulting in 
stillbirths, miscarriages, and the bear- 
ing of children with severe birth de- 
fects. The Veterans’ Health Care Act 
would allow Vietnam veterans suffer- 
ing from possible agent orange-con- 
nected disabilities to receive VA hospi- 
tal care. It has taken the VA 2 years to 
contract out an agent orange health 
study. Let’s not allow any further 
dragging of the heels in providing vital 
health care services for disabled Viet- 
nam veterans. 

In conclusion, I urge my colleagues 
to sign their names on the dotted line 
of this figurative letter of commitment 
to Vietnam veterans by supporting the 
Veterans’ Health Care Act. There are 
many veterans in this country who 
feel that a gap is yawning before them 
and at the far side of that gap recede 
veterans’ health programs. With the 
Reagan administration yet to an- 
nounce a successor for the VA Admin- 
istrator position, I can understand 
why any veteran would feel like crying 
Judas. Let us give them the chance to 
cry hurrah instead. 

Mr. MOTTL. Mr. Speaker, in conclu- 
sion we want to especially thank the 
gentleman from South Dakota (Mr. 
DASCHLE) and the gentleman from 
Mississippi (Mr. MONTGOMERY) for 
their leadership on this legislation, 
and especially the ranking minority 
member, the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas (Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT), who con- 
tributed a great deal in being here on 
the floor today. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. MOTTL) 
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that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill, H.R. 3499, as amended. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. EDGAR. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the provisions of clause 5, rule 
I, and the Chair’s prior announce- 
ment, further proceedings on this 
motion will be postponed. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MOTTL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks and to 
include extraneous matter on the bill, 
H.R. 3499, just considered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


CONSTRUCTION AND ACQUISI- 
TION OF NATIONAL CEMETER- 
IES 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill (H.R. 2136) to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to revise the pro- 
visions of such title relating to the 
construction and alteration of, and ac- 
quisition of land for, national cemeter- 
ies, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 2136 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 1006 of title 38, United States Code, 
is amended to read as follows: 


“$1006. Construction and alteration of, 
and acquisition of land for, national 
cemeteries 


“(a) For purposes of this section: 

“(1) The term ‘alter’, when used with re- 
spect to a cemetery, means to remodel, im- 
prove, or expand the cemetery. 

“(2) The terms ‘construct’ and ‘alter’, 

when used with respect to a cemetery, in- 
clude such preliminary planning, engineer- 
ing, architectural, legal, fiscal, and economic 
investigations and studies and such surveys, 
designs, plans, working drawings, specifica- 
tions, procedures, and other similar actions 
as are necessary for the construction or al- 
teration, as the case may be, of the ceme- 
tery. 
“(3) The term ‘cemetery’ means any ceme- 
tery (or any part of a cemetery) that is, or 
will be, under the jurisdiction of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration as part of the National 
Cemetery System, including necessary road- 
ways and necessary facilities (including su- 
perintendent’s lodges, chapels, crypts, mau- 
soleums, and columbaria). 

“(b) No cemetery may be constructed or 
altered by the Administrator, and no land to 
be used as the site for, or for the expansion 
of, any cemetery may be acquired by the 
Administrator except in accordance with 
this section. 

“(c) In carrying out this section, the Ad- 

tor— 

“(1) shall provide for the location of ceme- 
teries in a manner that results in the equita- 
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ble distribution of cemeteries throughout 
the United States, taking into consideration 
the comparative urgency of the need for 
each particular cemetery; and 

“(2) shall give due consideration to excel- 
lence of design. 

„d) Subject to subsection (e) of this 
section, the Administrator may construct or 
alter any cemetery and may acquire, by pur- 
chase, condemnation, donation, exchange, 
or otherwise, such land or interests in land 
as the Administrator considers necessary for 
use as the site for such construction or al- 
teration. 

2) Any site authorized to be acquired 
under this section may be acquired without 
regard to title III of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949. 

“(3) Whenever the Administrator deter- 
mines that any site acquired for the con- 
struction of a cemetery is not suitable for 
that purpose, the Administrator may ex- 
change that site for another site to be used 
for that purpose or may sell such site with- 
out regard to the provisions of the Federal 
ed and Administrative Services Act of 

949. 

el) No appropriation may be made for 
the construction or alteration of any ceme- 
tery, or for acquisition of any land to be 
used as the site for (or for the expansion of) 
any cemetery, if such construction, alter- 
ation, or acquisition involves a total expend- 
iture by the United States of more than 
$500,000, unless a document setting forth 
the proposed construction, alteration, or ac- 
quisition is first submitted by the Adminis- 
trator to the Committees on Veteran’s Af- 
fairs of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives and, before the expiration of 
ninety days of continuous session of Con- 
gress following the date on which such doc- 
ument is so submitted, neither such commit- 
tee adopts a resolution stating in substance 
that it does not favor the proposed con- 
struction, alteration, or acquisition. 

“(2) For purposes of paragraph (1) of this 
subsection— 

„ continuity of a session of Congress is 
broken only by an adjournment sine die; 
and 

„) days on which either House is not in 
session because of an adjournment of more 
than three days to a day certain are ex- 
cluded in the computation of the ninety-day 
period. 

“(3) Each document submitted to the 
Committees on Veterans’ Affairs of the 
Senate and House of Representatives under 
paragraph (1) of this subsection shall con- 
tain. 


“(A) a brief description of the cemetery to 
be constructed or altered or of the land to 
be acquired for cemetery purposes; and 

„B) an estimate of the cost to the United 

States of such construction, alteration, or 
acquisition. 
A copy of each such document shall be de- 
livered to both such committees on the 
same day and on a day in which both 
Houses of Congress are in session. 

“(4) The estimated cost of any construc- 
tion, alteration, or acquisition not disap- 
proved under paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion (as such estimated cost is set forth in 
the document submitted to the Committees 
on Veterans’ Affairs under such paragraph) 
may be increased by the Administrator by 
an amount equal to the percentage increase, 
if any (as determined by the Administrator), 
in construction, alteration, or acquisition 
costs, as the case may be, from the date of 
submission of such document to the date of 
contract, but in no event may the amount of 
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the increase exceed 10 per centum of such 
estimated cost. 

“(5) The Administrator may not enter into 
any project for any construction, alteration, 
or acquisition described in subsection (d)(1) 
of this section for which the estimated cost 
is not more than $500,000 before the expira- 
tion of sixty days beginning on the date on 
which the Administrator submits a report of 
the facts concerning the proposed construc- 
tion, alteration, or acquisition to the Com- 
mittees on Veterans’ Affairs. Any such 
report shall be submitted to such commit- 
tees on the same day. After entering into 
any such project, the Administrator shall 
report to such committees not less often 
than every two years on the progress of the 
project. 

“(f)(1) The Administrator may carry out 
any construction or alteration authorized 
under this section by contract if the Admin- 
istrator considers it to be advantageous to 
the United States to do so. 

“(2) The Administrator may obtain, by 
contract or otherwise, and without regard to 
the civil service laws and regulations, the 
services of individuals who are architects or 
engineers and of architectural and engineer- 
ing corporations and firms, to the extent 
the Administrator may require such services 
for any cemetery authorized to be con- 
structed or altered under this section. 

“(3) No corporation, firm, or individual 
may be employed under the authority of 
paragraph (2) of this subsection on a perma- 
nent basis. 

“(4) The Administrator shall be responsi- 
ble for all construction and alteration au- 
thorized under this section, including the in- 
terpretation of construction contracts, the 
approval of materials and workmanship sup- 
plied pursuant to a construction contract, 
approval of changes in the construction con- 
tract, certification of vouchers for payments 
due the contractor, and final settlement of 
the contract. 

“(5) The authority of the Administrator 
to enter into contracts under this section is 
subject to the availability of appropriations 
for that purpose. 

“(gX1) The Administrator shall submit to 
Congress not later than January 31 of each 
year a report showing the location, space, 
cost, and status of each construction, alter- 
ation, or acquisition authorized under this 
section that was uncompleted as of the date 
of the — preceding report made under this 

ph. 

“(2) The Administrator shall make such 
cemetery project surveys as may be request- 
ed by resolution by the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
of the Senate, and within a reasonable time, 
but not later than six months after the date 
of the adoption of any such resolution, shall 
make a report thereon to Congress. Such 
report shall contain, with respect to any 
such project, the information specified in 
subsection (e3) of this section. 

“Ch) The Administrator shall make a con- 
tinuing investigation and survey of the 
needs of the National Cemetery System in 
order to carry out this section.”. 

(b) The item relating to section 1006 in 
the table of sections at the beginning of 
chapter 24 of such title is amended to read 
as follows: 

“1006. Construction and alteration of, and 
2 of land for, national cemeter- 
es. 

Sec. 2. Section 1004 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out sub- 
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section (b) and by redesignating subsections 
(c) through (g) as subsections (b) through 
(f), respectively. 

Sec. 3. (a1) Chapter 24 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 

“$ 1009. Contributions to local authorities 

“The Administrator may make contribu- 
tions to local authorities toward or for the 
construction of traffic controls, road im- 
provements, or other devices adjacent to a 
national cemetery if the Administrator con- 
siders such traffic controls, road improve- 
ments, or devices necessary for safe ingress 
to, or egress from, such cemetery. The au- 
thority of the Administrator to make contri- 
butions under this section is subject to the 
availability of appropriations for that pur- 


(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new item: 

1009. Contributions to local authorities.”. 

(b) Section 1009 of title 38, United States 
Code, as added by subsection (a), shall take 
effect on October 1, 1981. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, a second is not re- 
quired on this motion. 

The gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY) will be recognized for 20 
minutes, and the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas (Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT) will be 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Mississippi (Mr. MONTGOMERY). 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, the enactment of H.R. 
2136, as amended, will result in better 
planning and operation of our nation- 
al cemetery system. The purpose of 
this measure is to permit greater over- 
sight into the construction and alter- 
ation of, and acquisition of land for, 
national cemeteries. It will not result 
in any Federal outlays and will greatly 
assist the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs in carrying out its oversight re- 
sponsibilities. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield such time 
as he may consume to the chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Housing and 
Memorial Affairs, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. LEATH). 

Mr. LEATH of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of 
H.R. 2136. H.R. 2136 would revise cur- 
rent procedures relating to the con- 
struction or alteration of a cemetery, 
or the acquisition of land for a new 
cemetery, or the expansion of an exist- 
ing cemetery. 

Under the bill, no appropriation 
shall be made to construct or alter, or 
to acquire land to be used as the site 
for, or for the expansion of any ceme- 
tery if such construction, alteration, or 
acquisition involves a total expendi- 
ture of more than $500,000 unless a 
detailed document justifying these ac- 
tions is submitted to the House and 
Senate Committees on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, and before the expiration of 90 
days of continuous session of Congress 
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following submission of the document, 
neither committee adopts a resolution 
that it does not favor the proposed 
action. 

The bill further provides that the 
Administrator may not enter into any 
construction, alteration, or acquisition 
under $500,000 before the expiration 
of 60 days after the date on which he 
submits a report of the facts concern- 
ing such proposed action to the House 
and Senate Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tees. The Administrator shall report to 
the committees every 2 years on the 
progress of the project. 

Mr. Speaker, the rules of the House 
of Representatives place oversight and 
legislative responsibilities with the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs for 
cemeteries of the United States in 
which veterans of any war or conflict 
are or may be buried, whether in the 
United States or abroad, except ceme- 
teries administered by the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that oversight 
responsibility without authorization 
authority is largely meaningless. I be- 
lieve the enaetment of this bill will en- 
hance the committee's ability to carry 
out its responsibilities. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
H.R. 2136. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of 
H.R. 2136, a bill to revise current pro- 
cedures relating to the construction 
and acquisition of land for national 
cemeteries. 

This measure was the subject of 
recent hearings before our Subcom- 
mittee on Housing and Memorial Af- 
fairs under the able guidance of the 
gentleman from Texas, Chairman 
LEATH, and the former ranking minor- 
ity member, the late Tennyson Guyer 
of Ohio and his successor as ranking 
minority member, the distinguished 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
SAWYER). Testimony was received 
from the Veterans’ Administration 
and the major veterans organizations. 

Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs is vested with both legis- 
lative and oversight responsibility for 
the National Cemetery System, ac- 
cording to the rules of the House of 
Representatives. Notwithstanding the 
clear jurisdictional mandate set forth 
in the rules, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion arbitrarily selects sites for nation- 
al cemeteries subject only to the avail- 
ability of funds. 

The bill before us will require au- 
thorization action by the House and 
Senate Committees on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs on any cemetery construction or 
site acquisition project costing in 
excess of one half million dollars 
before any funds can be appropriated. 
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Mr. Speaker, until 1979, Veterans’ 
Administration hospital construction 
operated in the same manner, with 
construction of new or replacement 
hospitals subject only to the funding 
limitation. Now, hospital construction 
must be authorized in the same 
manner as this bill will do for ceme- 
tery construction. 

I would anticipate that the proce- 
dures authorized by this measure will 
operate as effectively as the proce- 
dures currently used in hospital con- 
struction. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that the bill be 
passed. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. SAWYER), the ranking minor- 
ity member of the subcommittee. 

Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of 
H.R. 2136, a bill that would give the 
House and Senate Veterans’ Affairs 
Committees effective oversight over 
the expansion and development of our 
national cemetery system. 

This legislation revises procedures 
for acquiring land or making improve- 
ments where the total expenditure ex- 
ceeds $500,000. In accordance with its 
provisions, no appropriation of this 
order could be made unless a detailed 
document justifying the project was 
submitted to the two Veterans’ Affairs 
Committees. The committees would 
have 90 days of continuous session of 
Congress to disapprove the action. 

While the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs has oversight responsibility for 
the national cemetery system, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration has taken the 
position it has blanket authority to es- 
tablish and locate national cemeteries 
without regard to Congress judgments 
in these matters. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that orderly 
development of the national cemetery 
system requires active oversight and 
approval by the authorizing commit- 
tees of Congress. Accordingly, I sup- 
port this measure and urge my col- 
leagues to do likewise. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Speaker, I have no further requests 
for time, and I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I strongly support enactment of this 
bill, as amended, and hope it will re- 
ceive the unanimous approval of the 
House. 

I have no further requests for time, 
and I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY) that the House suspend 
the rules and pass the bill, H.R. 2136, 
as amended. 

The question was taken. 
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Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Speaker, on that I demand the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the provisions of clause 5, rule 
I, and the Chair’s prior announce- 
ment, further proceedings on this 
motion will be postponed. 
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Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to revise and extend their re- 
marks and to include extraneous 
matter on the bill, H.R. 2136, just con- 
sidered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 


VETERANS’ MEMORIAL 
HEADSTONES AND MARKERS 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill (H.R. 1714) to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to authorize the 
Veterans’ Administration to furnish 
memorial headstones or markers to 
commemorate veterans who by choice 
are buried at sea, who donate their 
bodies to science, or who are cremated 
and have their ashes scattered without 
interment, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 1714 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (b) of section 906 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) The Administrator shall furnish, 
when requested, an appropriate memorial 
headstone or marker to commemorate any 
veteran— 

“(1) whose remains have not been recov- 
ered or identified; 

“(2) whose remains were buried at sea, 
whether by the veteran’s own choice or oth- 
erwise; 

(3) whose remains were donated to sci- 
ence; or 

“(4) whose remains were cremated and the 
ashes scattered without interment of any 
portion of the ashes, for placement by the 
applicant in a national cemetery area re- 
served for such purpose under the provi- 
sions of section 1003 of this title, in a State, 
private, or local cemetery, or in any other 
appropriate location that is designated by 
the next of kin and that the Administrator, 
in the Administrator’s discretion and having 
due regard for the circumstances in each 
case, approves.”. 

Sec. 2. Subsection (a) of section 1003 of 
title 38, United States Code, is amended to 
read as follows: 

„) The Administrator shall set aside, 
when available, suitable areas in national 
cemeteries to honor the memory of mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces and veterans— 

“(1) who are missing in action; 

“(2) whose remains have not been recov- 
ered or identified; 
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“(3) whose remains were buried at sea, 
whether by the member’s own choice or 
otherwise; 

“(4) whose remains were donated to sci- 
ence; or 

“(5) whose remains were cremated and the 
ashes scattered without interment of any 
portion of the ashes.“ 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this Act 
shall take effect on October 1, 1981, and 
shall apply with respect to the furnishing of 
memorial headstones or markers to com- 
memorate veterans dying on or after De- 
cember 7, 1941. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, a second is not re- 
quired on this motion. 

The gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY) will be recognized for 20 
minutes, and the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas (Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT) will be 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Mississippi (Mr. MONTGOMERY). 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. f 

Mr. Speaker, I want to call to the at- 
tention of the House that this legisla- 
tion was introduced by our distin- 
guished colleague from Hawaii (Mr. 
HEFTEL). I am pleased to say that he 
called this matter to the attention of 
the committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield such time 
as he may consume to the chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Housing and 
Memorial Affairs, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. LEATH). 

Mr. LEATH of Texas. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of 
H.R. 1714. H.R. 1714 as reported is a 
bill to amend title 38, United States 
Code, to authorize the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to furnish memorial 
headstones or markers to commemo- 
rate veterans who by choice are buried 
at sea, who donate their bodies to sci- 
ence, or who are cremated and have 
their ashes scattered without inter- 
ment. 

The headstone or marker could be 
placed in a national cemetery area re- 
served for such purpose, State, pri- 
vate, or local cemetery or any other 
appropriate location designated by the 
next of kin. 

The benefit would be retroactive to 
December 7, 1941, so that it would in- 
clude veterans dying in World War II, 
Korea, the Vietnam conflict, and 
thereafter. 

Enactment of H.R. 1714 will have no 
inflationary impact. The Congression- 
al Budget Office advises that the cost 
of this bill would be insignificant. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
H.R. 1714. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to reserve 
my time so that the ranking minority 
member on this committee could make 
his remarks. Then I will yield time to 
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the gentleman from Hawaii 
HEFTEL). 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of 
H.R. 1714, a bill to authorize the fur- 
nishing of a headstone or memorial 
marker for certain deceased veterans 
whose remains for one reason or an- 
other cannot be interred. 

I also want to commend the distin- 
guished chairman of our Subcommit- 
tee on Housing and Memorial Affairs, 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
LEATH) and the ranking member, Mr. 
SAWYER of Michigan, the other mem- 
bers of the subcommittee for their 
prompt action in bringing to the floor 
this measure that will eliminate a 
longstanding inequity in the law. 

Existing law, Mr. Speaker, author- 
izes the furnishing of headstones or 
markers on behalf of veterans whose 
remains were not recovered or identi- 
fied or who were buried at sea. It does 
not, however, authorize a memorial of 
this nature for the veteran who, by 
choice, was buried at sea, or for the 
veteran whose remains were donated 
to science or were cremated and the 
ashes scattered without interment. 
This measure will permit the furnish- 
ing of markers or headstones in such 
cases. 

The bill will also permit the veter- 
an’s marker to be placed in the memo- 
rial area of a national cemetery that is 
presently limited to honoring the 
memory of members of the Armed 
Forces. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill will eliminate 
inequities in existing law at a minimal 
cost to the Government. I urge that it 
be approved. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. SAWYER). 

Mr. SAWYER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of 
H.R. 1714. While this is a relatively 
small group of individuals affected, 
those who choose burial at sea, those 
who choose cremation with their ashes 
being scattered, and those who donat- 
ed their bodies to science, it seems to 
me there was an omission in the law 
that this clarifies and plugs and makes 
it equitable to that small group of 
people. 
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Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Speaker, I have no further requests 
for time, and I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I am pleased to yield 3 minutes to the 
sponsor of this legislation, the gentle- 
man from Hawaii (Mr. HEFTEL). 

Mr. HEFTEL. Thank you, 
Chairman. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Speaker, I particularly want to 
thank the chairmen of the committee 
and the subcommittee, Mr. MONTGOM- 
ERY and Mr. LEATH of Texas; Mr. HAM- 
MERSCHMIDT, the ranking minority 
member, for the expeditious manner 
in which they moved this legislation 
once the matter was brought to their 
attention. 

I particularly want to thank Mrs. 
Beverly Brew Miranda, of Kula, the 
island of Maui in Hawaii, who brought 
it to my attention when she found 
that her husband, who had elected to 
have his body donated to medical sci- 
ence, could not be memorialized in the 
Cemetery of the Pacific. 

Once I learned of the problem and 
introduced the legislation and dis- 
cussed it with the chairmen of the 
committee, I found that they were so 
responsive and moved so very quickly 
that it is a testimonial to the way in 
which we function and in the extent 
to which we care. 

I am delighted to be able to partici- 
pate in bringing this to the floor, and I 
urge its adoption. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I certainly hope that we will have 
unanimous adoption of this piece of 
legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY) that the House suspend 
the rules and pass the bill, H.R. 1714, 
as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill, 
as amended, was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend title 38, United States 
Code, to authorize the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to furnish memorial 
headstones or markers to commemo- 
rate veterans who by choice are buried 
at sea or who donate their bodies to 
science, and for other purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my own remarks, and that all 
Members may have 5 legislative days 
within which to revise and extend 
their remarks and to include extrane- 
ous matter on the bill just considered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Debate 
has been concluded on all motions to 
suspend the rules. 


Pursuant to clause 5, rule I, the 
Chair will now put the question on 
each motion on which further pro- 
ceedings were postponed in the order 
in which that motion was entertained, 
and then on which further proceed- 
ings were postponed on Monday, June 
1, 1981, in the order in which that 
motion was entertained. 

Votes will be taken in the following 
order: 

H.R. 3499, by the yeas and nays; 

H.R. 2136, by the yeas and nays; 

H.R. 3337, by the yeas and nays; 

H.R. 1100, by the yeas and nays; 

H.R. 3423, by the yeas and nays; 

H.R. 2039, by the yeas and nays; and 

H. Con. Res. 76, by the yeas and 
nays. 

The Chair will reduce to 5 minutes 
the time for any electronic votes after 
the first such vote in this series. 


VETERANS’ HEALTH CARE ACT 
OF 1981 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
pending business is the question of 
suspending the rules and passing the 
bill, H.R. 3499, as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. MOTTL) 
that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill, H.R. 3499, as amended, 
on which the yeas and nays are or- 
dered. 

The vote was taken by electonic 
device, and there were—yeas 388, nays 
0, not voting 42, as follows: 

[Rol No. 54] 
YEAS—388 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (CO) 
Brown (OH) 
Broyhill 
Burgener 
Burton, John 


Burton, Phillip 
Butler 
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Fields 
Findley 
Fish 


Fithian 
Foley 
Ford (MI) 
Ford (TN) 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fowler 


Hammerschmidt Miller (OH) 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell (MD) 
Mitchell (NY) 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Molinari 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 


Jones (NC) 


Jones (OK) 


Roberts (SD) 
NAYS—O 
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Sensenbrenner 
Shamansky 


Shannon 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Siljander 
Simon 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Smith (AL) 
Smith (1A) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith (OR) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Solomon 


NOT VOTING—42 


Brooks 
Broomfield 


Carney 
Chappell 
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Coelho 
Cotter 


Puqua 
Gray 
Grisham 
Hillis 
Kastenmeier 
Leland 
Marlenee 
Mollohan 
Nelson 
Pashayan 
Roe 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Zablocki with Mr. Pashayan. 

Mr. Fary with Mr. Schulze. 

Mr. Mollohan with Mr. Hillis. 

Mr. Fuqua with Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Gray with Mr. Badham. 

Mr. Chappell with Mr. Weber of Minneso- 
ta. 

Mr. Brooks with Mr. Broomfield. 

Mr. Kastenmeier with Mrs. Schneider. 

Mrs. Bouquard with Mr. Dickinson. 

Mr. Coelho with Mr. Evans of Iowa. 

Mr. Dingell with Mr. Deckard. 

Mr. Derrick with Mr. Carney. 

Mr. Florio with Mr. Grisham. 

Mr. Foglietta with Mr. Marlenee. 

Mr. Flippo with Mr. Frost. 

Mr. Nelson with Mr. Leland. 

Mr. Wilson with Mr. Stratton. 

Mr. White with Mr. Stump. 

Mr. Roe with Mr. Price. 

Mr. Wirth with Mr. Scheuer. 

So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill, as amended, was passed. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the provisions of clause 5, rule 
I, the Chair announces he will reduce 
to a minimum of 5 minutes the period 
of time within which a vote by elec- 
tronic device may be taken on all the 
additional motions to suspend the 
rules on which the Chair has post- 
poned further proceedings on today 
and yesterday. 


CONSTRUCTION AND ACQUISI- 
TION OF NATIONAL CEMETER- 
IES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
pending business is the question of 
suspending the rules and passing the 
bill, H.R. 2136, as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY) that the House suspend 
the rules and pass the bill, H.R. 2136, 
as amended, on which the yeas and 
nays are ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 383, nays 
8, not voting 39, as follows: 


Coyne, James 
Coyne, William 
Crane, Daniel 
Crane, Philip 


Dougherty 


[Roll No. 55] 


Hammerschmidt Moffett 


Hance 
Hansen (ID) 
Hansen (UT) 
Harkin 


Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hendon 
Hertel |. 
Hightower 


Jones (TN) 
Kastenmeier 


Miller (CA) 
— ee $ * Clerk announced the following 


Mineta 
Minish Mrs. Bo with Mr. 
Mitchell (MD) sota. uquard with Weber of Minne- 
Mitchell (NY) 
Moakley 


* 


Mollohan with Mr. Pashayan. 
Brooks with Mr. Broomfield. 
Zablocki with Mr. Badham. 
Dingell with Mr. Evans of Iowa. 
Fary with Mr. Deckard. 
Chappell with Mr. Walker. 
Nelson with Mr. Schulze. 
Leland with Mr. Forsythe. 
Price with Mr. Grisham. 

Roe with Mr. Marlenee. 
Fuqua with Mr. Carney. 
Florio with Mr. Hillis. 

Flippo with Mr. Frost. 
Derrick with Mr. Dickinson. 
Foglietta with Mr. Gray. 
Wilson with Mr. Wirth. 


ES 


Molinari 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morrison 


PRERRRRRRRREEE 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill, as arnended, was passed. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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YOUTH EMPLOYMENT DEMON- 
STRATION AMENDMENTS OF 
1981 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
unfinished business is the question of 
suspending the rules and passing the 
bill, H.R. 3337. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
HAWKINS) that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, H.R. 3337, on 
which the yeas and nays are ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 309, nays 
84, not voting 37, as follows: 

[Rol] No. 56] 


Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Jones (NC) 
Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 


Miller (CA) 
Miller (OH) 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell (MD) 
Mitchell (NY) 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Molinari 
Moore 
Morrison 
Mottl 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Napier 


Hightower 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 
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Natcher 
Neal 


Richmond 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Roberts (KS) 
Roberts (SD) 


Rodino Zeferetti 


Archer 
Ashbrook 
Bafalis 


McDonald 
Michel 
Montgomery 
Bailey (MO) 

Barnard 


Sensenbrenner 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Siljander 


NOT VOTING—37 


Price 
Roe 
Schulze 
Stratton 
Stump 
Walker 
Washington 
White 
Wilson 
Wirth 
Zablocki 


Badham 
Bouquard 
Brooks 
Broomfield 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


Mr. Zablocki with Mr. Carney. 
Mr. Mollohan with Mr. Deckard. 
Mr. Flippo with Mr. Evans of Iowa. 
Mr. Florio with Mr. Dickinson. 
Mr. Derrick with Mr. Grisham. 
Mrs. Bouquard with Mr. Hillis. 
Mr. Brooks with Mr. Broomfield. 
Mr. Price with Mr. Marlenee. 

Mr. Chappell with Mr. Pashayan. 
Mr. Fary with Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Stratton with Mr. Schulze. 
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Mr. White with Mr. Badham. 
Mr. Leland with Mr. Frost. 
Mr. Fuqua with Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Nelson with Mr. Wirth. 
Mr. Washington with Mr. Roe. 
Mr. Stump with Mr. Wilson. 
Mr. Dingell with Mr. Foglietta. 


So, two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof, the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of an identical Senate 
bill (S. 1070) to extend the authoriza- 
tion for youth employment and dem- 
onstration programs, and for other 
purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the 
Senate bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 

S. 1070 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Youth Employ- 
ment Demonstration Amendments of 1981”. 

Sec. 2. Section 112(a)(4) of the Compre- 
hensive Employment and Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subparagraph: 

“(D) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary for the 
fiscal year 1982 to carry out part A of title 
. 

Sec. 3. Section 441 of the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act is repealed. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill, H.R. 3337, was 
laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
Senate bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 


PRISONER-OF-WAR BENEFITS 
AND HEALTH-CARE SERVICES 
ACT OF 1981 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
unfinished business is the question of 
suspending the rules and passing the 
bill, H.R. 1100, as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
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MONTGOMERY) that the House suspend 
the rules and pass the bill, H.R 1100, 
as amended, on which the yeas and 
nays are ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 394, nays 
2, not voting 34, as follows: 


{Roll No. 571 


Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hendon 
Hertel 
Hightower 
Hiler 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Johnston 
Jones (NC) 
Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
Kastenmeier 


Brown (CA) 
Brown (CO) 
Brown (OH) 
Broyhill 


Hammerschmidt McGrath 
McHugh 
McKinney 
Mica 
Michel 
Mikulski 
Miller (CA) 
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Miller (OH) 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell (MD) 
Mitchell (NY) 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Molinari 
Montgomery 


Zeferetti 


NOT VOTING—34 


Foglietta Roe 
Schulze 
Stratton 
Stump 
Walker 
Washington 
White 
Wilson 
Wirth 
Zablocki 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Zablocki with Mr. Pashayan. 

Mr. Brooks with Mr. Broomfield. 

Mr. Mollohan with Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Price with Mr. Schulze. 

Mrs. Bouquard with Mr. Badham. 

Mr. Nelson with Mr. Carney. 

Mr. Florio with Mr. Deckard. 

Mr. Fary with Mr. Evans of Iowa. 

Mr. Stratton with Mr. Dickinson. 

Mr. Flippo with Mr. Hillis. 

Mr. Roe with Mr. Marlenee. 

Mr. Wilson with Mr. Stump. 

Mr. Fuqua with Mr. Leland. 

Mr. Foglietta with Mr. Wirth. 

Mr. White with Mr. Frost. 

Mr. Gray with Mr. Washington. 


Mr. GREGG changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 
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So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill, as amended, was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend title 38, United States 
Code, to expand eligibility of former 
prisoners of war for certain benefits 
and health-care services provided by 
the Veterans’ Administration, and for 
other purposes.” 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


VETERANS’ TRAINING AND 
BUSINESS LOAN ACT OF 1981 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
unfinished business is the question of 
suspending the rules and passing the 
bill, H.R. 3423, as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY) that the House suspend 
the rules and pass the bill, H.R. 3423, 
as amended, on which the yeas and 
nays are ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device and there were—yeas 352, nays 
41, not voting 37, as follows: 

{Roll No. 58] 


YEAS—352 


Coats 

Coelho 
Coleman 
Collins (TL) 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Coyne, James 
Coyne, William 
Crockett 


Addabbo 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Ashbrook 
Aspin 
Atkinson 
AuCoin 
Bafalis 
Bailey (MO) 
Bailey (PA) 
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Minish Sensenbrenner Pritchard 
Mitchell(MD) Shamansky Roe 
Mitchell (NY) Shannon Schulze 
Moakley Sharp Stratton 


— — The Clerk announced the following Somes ONG) 


Siljander pairs: Jones (OK) 


— Mr. Zablocki with Mr. Grisham. 
Skelton Mr. Price with Mr. Pashayan. 
Smith (IA) Mr. Florio with Mr. Pritchard. 
Smith (NE) Mr. Mollohan with Mr. Schulze. 
Smith (NJ) 
Snowe 
ones . Fary with Mr. Evans of Iowa. 
D — . Flippo with Mr. Dickinson. 

St Germain . Boland with Mr. Brown of Ohio. 
Stangeland Nelson with Mr. Carney. 
Stanton . Gray with Mr. Badham. 
Stark . Roe with Mr. Stratton. 
Staton . White with Mr. Walker. 

. Albosta with Mr. Foglietta. 

. Frost with Mr. Leland. 

. Wirth with Mr. Hillis. 

. Washington with Mr. Stump. 

So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill, as amended, was passed. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


VETERANS’ HOME LOAN 
GUARANTEES 


Weber GUN) The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Weber (OH) unfinished business is the question of 
Weiss suspending the rules and passing the 
Whitehurst bill, H.R. 2039, as amended. 
3 The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
Whitten The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Williams (MT) question is on the motion offered by 
Wiliams (OH) the gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY) that the House suspend 
the rules and pass the bill, H.R. 2039, 
as amended, on which the yeas and 
nays are ordered. 
The vote was taken by electronic 
device and there were—yeas 397, nays 
0, not voting 33, as follows: 
[Roll No. 59] Miller (CA) 


Miller (OH) 
YEAS—397 Mineta 
Miller (CA) Bliley Coleman Minish 
Miller (OH) Boggs Collins (IL) Mitchell (MD) 
Mineta Collins (TX) „ Mitchell (NY) 
Conable Moakley 
Conte Hammerschmidt Moffett 
Conyers Molinari 
Corcoran Montgomery 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Coyne, James 
Coyne, William 
Craig 
Crane, Daniel 


Bailey (MO) 
Bailey (PA) 


Florio 
Foglietta 
Frost 


Fuqua 
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Williams (MT) Wortley Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Young (MO) 
Zeferetti 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Mollohan with Mr. Carney. 

Mr. Brooks with Mr. Broomfield. 

Mr. Zablocki with Mr. Pashayan. 

Mr. Nelson with Mr. Marlenee. 

Mr. Harkin with Mr. Badham. 

Mrs. Bouquard with Mr. Dickinson. 

Mr. Fary with Mr. Evans of Iowa. 

Mr. Savage with Mr. Hillis. 

Mr. Price with Mr. Schulze. 

Mr. Fuqua with Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Florio with Mr. Washington. 

Mr. Flippo with Mr. White. 

Mr. Roe with Mr. Stump. 

Mr. Stratton with Mr. Wirth. 

Mr. Foglietta with Mr. Frost. 

Mr. Leland with Mr. Grisham. 

So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill, as amended, was passed. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend chapter 37 of title 38, 
United States Code, to authorize the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
guarantee home loans with provisions 
for variable-payment plans, and for 
other purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


SENSE OF CONGRESS FOR SEC- 
RETARY OF ARMY TO PLACE 
PLAQUE IN ARLINGTON NA- 
TIONAL CEMETERY FOR 
ARMED FORCES MEMBERS 
WHO DIED IN IRANIAN HOS- 
TAGE RESCUE ATTEMPT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
unfinished business is the question of 
suspending the rules and agreeing to 
the concurrent resolution, House Con- 
current Resolution 76. 

The Clerk read the title of the con- 
current resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY) that the House suspend 
the rules and agree to the concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 76) on which 
the yeas and nays are ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 391, nays 
0, not voting 39, as follows: 


Hammerschmidt Mitchell (NY) 


Jeffords 


Moakley 
Moffett 
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[Roll No. 60] 


Zeferetti 


NOT VOTING—39 
Flippo 
Florio 
Foglietta 
Frost 


Fuqua 
Gingrich 
Grisham 
Hawkins 
Hillis 
Leland 
Marlenee 
Mattox 
Mollohan 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
Mr. Mollohan with Mr. Winn. 


Fi 


. Roe with Mr. Carney. 

. Flippo with Mr. Badham. 

. Barnard with Mr. Evans of Iowa. 
. Conyers with Mr. Leland. 

. Early with Mr. Foglietta. 

. Price with Mr. Nelson. 

. Washington with Mr. Stump. 

. Stratton with Mr. White. 

. Wirth with Mrs. Bouquard. 

. Albosta with Mr. Grisham. 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the concurrent resolution was agreed 


PRERREERRES 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Speaker, on 
rollcalls 54, 55, and 56, I was unavoida- 
bly detained and could not be present. 
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Had I been present, I would have 
voted “yea” on each one. 


TRIBUTE TO DR. HOWARD W. 
THURMAN 


(Mr. DYMALLY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. DYMALLY. Mr. Speaker, the 
death of Dr. Howard W. Thurman— 
preacher, theologian, mystic, and 
writer—in San Francisco on April 9, 
1981, removed from the American 
scene one of its most distinguished re- 
ligious thinkers. Born into a family 
one generation removed from slavery 
in Daytona, Fla., Dr. Thurman rose to 
a position of international preemi- 
nence. Persons such as Mahatma 
Gandhi and the mystic Rufus Jones 
were among his intimate friends. 

The city of Washington, D.C., was 
graced with Dr. Thurman’s presence 
during the years he served as dean of 
the chapel and professor at Howard 
University. He subsequently held the 
position of dean of Marsh Chapel at 
Boston University and was cofounder 
of one of the first genuinely integrat- 
ed churches in this Nation, the 
Church of the Fellowship of All Peo- 
ples in San Francisco. 

A primary religious concern which 
consumed much of Dr. Thurman’s re- 
flection, preaching, and writing was 
“the search for common ground,” that 
is, the unity between God and man, 
and between man and man, which 
transcended human divisions and ar- 
rangements with respect to religion 
and life. Though he took seriously the 
presence of contradictions and polari- 
ties in human communities and insti- 
tutions, he expressed the faith that 
“in God there are no contradictions.” 

At the time of his death, Dr. Thur- 
man was head of Howard Thurman 
Educational Trust, a nonprofit foun- 
dation dedicated to providing scholar- 
ship aid to students in higher educa- 
tion; to the distribution of books, 
tapes, and papers by Thurman; and to 
the convening of seminars and conver- 
sations focusing his thought. 

The author of 22 books and over 200 
articles, Howard Thurman’s contribu- 
tions to the intellectual and spiritual 
life of the past several decades are 
beyond measure. The world is richer 
for his having lived in it. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr. LOTT asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to inquire of the distinguished 
majority leader as to what the sched- 
ule will be for the rest of the week. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished acting minority leader 
yield? 
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Mr. LOTT. I yield to the majority 
leader. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

The schedule for the remainder of 
the week is that on tomorrow we will 
have a session but a pro forma session 
with no legislative business, in honor 
of the passing of our late and beloved 
colleague, the Honorable Carl Vinson 
of Georgia, who will be buried tomor- 
row. 


o 1500 


It is possible that a quorum call 
might be requested tomorrow. While 
there will be no legislative business, 
there will be the swearing in of our 
new colleague, the gentleman from 
Maryland, Steny Hoyer. 

On Thursday, we will have two items 
of business which we hope to conclude 
on that day. We will meet at 10 o’clock 
on Thursday, and the first order of 
business will be the conference report 
on the supplemental appropriations 
bill. 

Following that, we will take up H.R. 
3455, the military construction author- 
ization. 

If we are able to complete those two 
on Thursday, there will not be any 
business on Friday. 

Mr. LOTT. I thank the gentleman 
for that schedule. 


THE LATE HONORABLE CARL 
VINSON 


(Mr. EVANS of Georgia asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. EVANS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I have the sad duty of informing you 
that former Representative Carl 
Vinson, who served as a Member of 
Congress for over 50 years from the 
great State of Georgia, passed away. 

Representative Vinson was a man 
unsurpassed in his dedication to my 
home State and to the security of our 
Nation. His service as chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee is un- 
matched in fervor to the extent that 
Georgia will forever be honored by his 
memory. His name has been placed 
above the door of the Armed Services 
Committee Room. 

Congressman JACK BRINKLEY and I 
have reserved time for a special order 
to pay tribute to Carl Vinson on 
Wednesday, June 10. I invite all of my 
colleagues to participate at that time 
in memory of a great Georgian and a 
great American. 


THE TWO TAX PACKAGES 


(Mrs. SCHROEDER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
just wanted to say how very disgusted 
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I have been with the press of late on 
this whole issue of the two tax pack- 
ages. I really think they have been 
treating it like a sporting event and I 
really hope the Speaker would have a 
press conference and give them a little 
pop quiz. 

I am not sure they really have any 
idea what the real issues and the real 
differences between the two packages 
are. I do not think people understand 
that the reason the Democrats are so 
concerned is we want to do away with 
the marriage penalty tax, and we 
would like housewives to be able to 
have a retirement account, and we 
would like very much for middle- 
income people between $15,000 and 
$50,000 to be able to have the major 
portion of the tax cut, and that we are 
very worried about having a cut for 
more than 1 year and make sure we do 
it one at a time. 

It is very easy to get votes for an- 
other cut next year if everything is 
working well. 

1 hope he gives this little pop quiz to 
the press, and I hope they know what 
this is about, and I hope they under- 
stand this is not a ball game; this is a 
very serious economic issue that this 
House is going to have to deal with. 


SMALL BUSINESS TAX ACT OF 
1981 


(Mr. RUSSO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. RUSSO. Mr. Speaker, smaller 
businesses are the overwhelming ma- 
jority of business firms in the United 
States. During the last several years, 
these smaller businesses have been 
competing in a marketplace that has 
become increasingly more concentrat- 
ed on the largest firms. Smaller busi- 
nesses are not able to compete effec- 
tively when most of the rules of the 
game favor the larger firm. As all costs 
are rising each year, it is the small 
firm that is least able to cope with the 
higher cost of capital, labor, and taxes. 
In recent years small businesses have 
been faced with the nearly impossible 


task of expanding business while inter- 


est rates on loans have climbed above 
the previously unheard of 20-percent 
level. Smaller firms are generally more 
labor intensive. These firms hire more 
new workers than big firms. The new 
jobs that should be available from 
smaller businesses will materialize 
only if the firm hiring the new worker 
will realize greater productivity. In- 
creased productivity for workers goes 
hand-in-hand with more efficient use 
of capital. Relief from the present 
burden of Federal income tax for 
small businesses is a step in the right 
direction. It will help to remove some 
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of the obstacles to capital expansion 
and productivity. 

The bill that I am introducing today 
is the result of serious consideration to 
the needs of small business. It address- 
es these needs without losing sight of 
the general tax policy goals of equity 
and simplicity. Too often Congress has 
set forth with the best intentions to 
enact tax laws that seek to aid small 
businesses only to arrive at rules 
whose complexity defeats their pur- 
pose. This bill would provide tax rules 
that are easily understood, but hope- 
fully would not provide new opportu- 
nities for tax shelter artists. As the 
Ways and Means Committee considers 
the several proposals for depreciation 
reform and individual tax cuts, I am 
hopeful that the plight of small busi- 
nesses will be remembered. This bill 
may be easily coordinated with a sim- 
plified depreciation system. 

Under the bill, small businesses 
could annually elect to take an imme- 
diate deduction for up to $25,000 of 
tangible personal property placed in 
service during the year instead of re- 
covering the property’s cost through 
depreciation. The investment credit 
would not be allowed for amounts ex- 
pensed in this manner. This provision 
would greatly simplify capital cost re- 
covery for small business. It would 
allow most firms to use one class and 
1-year writeoff for all of their capital 
expenditures. 

My bill would also widen the corpo- 
rate income tax brackets. Graduated 
corporate income tax brackets were 
first enacted in 1978. Under present 
law, the corporate tax rates range 
from 17 percent on the first $25,000 to 
46 percent on amounts over $100,000. 
This bill would expand each of these 
brackets to $37,500, with top rate of 46 
percent on amounts over $150,000. 

The double taxation of dividends is a 
problem often cited by smaller firms. 
My bill would help to alleviate this 
problem for most small firms by not 
taxing the first $100,000 of a small cor- 
poration’s taxable income paid to 
shareholders as dividends for the tax- 
able year. Taxable income in excess of 
the first $100,000 of dividends paid 
would continue to be taxed at the 
normal corporate rates. Thus, a small 
business corporation with $200,000 
taxable income paying out at least 
$100,000 in dividends for the taxable 
year would be taxed only on 
$100,000—at the regular corporate 
rate. A small business corporation 
would be defined as a domestic corpo- 
ration with not more than $1 million 
received as a contribution to capital or 
as paid-in surplus. This proposal has 
been carefully drafted to avoid the pit- 
fall of creating additional potential for 
tax abuse. 

The bill would also double the in- 
vestment credit used property limita- 
tion. Under present law, the invest- 
ment credit is allowed only on the first 
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$100,000 of used property purchased 
each year. This limit would be in- 
creased to $200,000. I am hopeful that 
the Ways and Means Committee will 
review this used property limitation 
during the consideration of depreci- 
ation changes. The investment credit 
must be closely coordinated with de- 
preciation reform. I am hopeful that 
the committee will view favorably a 
significant increase in the used proper- 
ty limitation. Under a new capital cost 
recovery system, the distinction be- 
tween new and used property could be 
eliminated if appropriate recapture 
rules were devised. 

Under present law, a 10-percent in- 
vestment tax credit is allowed for the 
rehabilitation of buildings which are 
at least 20 years old which are used by 
the taxpayer in its trade or business. 

In order to encourage the rehabilita- 
tion of older buildings, many of which 
are used by small businessmen, the bill 
would change present law to allow a 
15-percent rehabilitation credit for 
buildings at least 30 years old, a 20- 
percent credit for buildings at least 40 
years old, and a 25-percent credit for a 
certified rehabilitation of a certified 
historic structure. For purposes of this 
provision, certified historic structures 
include certified historic residential 
rental properties. No credit would be 
allowed for buildings less than 30 
years old. 

The bill also provides that the inves- 
tor who acquires preferred stock in 
new corporations may realize ordinary 
losses if the venture fails. This tax 
treatment is presently available under 
section 1244 of the Tax Code, but it is 
limited to shareholders of common 
stock only. Extending ordinary loss 
treatment to losses on preferred stock 
issued by a small business to an indi- 
vidual shareholder would benefit the 
risk-taking investors whose finances 
support many new corporate ventures. 

The bill would also increase the 
maximum number of shareholders in a 
subchapter S corporation from 15 to 
25. Subchapter S allows certain small 
business corporations to elect not to 
be taxed at the corporate level, but 
pass all income or loss through to the 
shareholders. This proposal would 
allow more small businesses to take 
advantage of subchapter S. 

The bill also requires the Treasury 
Department to complete, within 1 year 
of enactment, a detailed study of the 
appropriate methods of tax account- 
ing for inventory during periods of in- 
flation. This Treasury study would 
also require Treasury to report on 
ways to simplify inventory accounting 
for small businesses. The present ac- 
counting rules are very complex. 
Smaller firms are often placed in a dis- 
advantageous position compared to 
larger firms that are much better able 
to cope with these problems. After re- 
ceiving this detailed analysis, the 
Ways and Means Committee and the 
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Senate Finance Committee will be in a 
better position to enact new account- 
ing rules that will meet the smaller 
firm’s requirements during periods of 
inflation. 


FIRSTHAND CRITICISM 


(Mr. WYDEN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. WYDEN. Mr. Speaker, a lot of 
experts have criticized the Reagan ad- 
ministration’s proposals to cut social 
security. But I received a letter last 
week from a working wife in Portland, 
Oreg., that says it all. 

The letter is from Mrs. Donna 
Miller, 8312 SE. Oak Place, and here is 
what she said: 


I can't believe it!! I’m absolutely stunned 
about the penalties President Reagan wants 
to put on Social Security for age 62 recipi- 
ents. 

Once again the working people get penal- 
ized. We plod along working most of our 
lifetimes, trying to raise our families, pay 
our taxes, pay our own medical bills, receiv- 
ing no help from anyone—and we're the 
ones who lose when budget cuts are made. 

My husband, age 54, has been a welder for 
over 25 years. While laid off last year, he 
had a heart attack. We'd paid the insurance 
premium so our hospital bills were 80 per 
cent covered, but because he was laid off 
work at the time, we were not eligible for 
disability payments or unemployment, of 
course. So, we survived on my salary of $500 
a month. We tightened our belts and made 
it, all on our own, with no help from 
anyone. 

We have a mobile home, and a little house 
on our own lot. We live in the mobile home, 
and let my 80-year-old widowed mother live 
in the house, rent free, so that she can have 
enough money from her Social Security to 
buy decent food and pay her heat bills. 
Mama is diabetic. 

It is most difficult for my husband to 
work as hard as he does since his heart 
attack, but he does, because he must. 

When he asked the Employment Division 
if they could help retrain him to an easier 
job, the answer was no. The doctor had re- 
leased him for work, and he had been weld- 
ing since the heart attack, so that was that. 

We've tried to plan for our retirement so 
our bills will be paid for by the time my hus- 
band would retire at age 62, so we can live 
on Social Security as comfortably as possi- 
ble. But how can we retire at a 55 percent 
cut of his earned benefits? 

He’s paid in to Social Security all his 
working days. By the way, I am 47 years old, 
so it puts an added burden on us, as I 
couldn’t collect any retirement for 7 years 
after my husband. 

Jobs are nil, crime runs wild, and now our 
President wants to punish us further be- 
cause we want to retire at age 62. I so wish 
he was in our shoes for a while, so he'd 
know how it feels to suffer through layoffs, 
worry about medical bills and have the rug 
pulled out from under you, when all you 
want is to retire and live a few years with- 
out job worries. 

I'm scared, I'm mad and I feel completely 
defeated. 
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THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
UNION SPRING MEETING, 
MANILA, PHILIPPINES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. PEPPER) is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, at the 
end of April, I had the distinct privi- 
lege and pleasure of serving as chair- 
man of a House delegation, appointed 
by the Speaker to represent the U.S. 
House of Representatives at the spring 
meeting of the Interparliamentary 
Union held in Manila, Philippines. I 
have requested this special order 
today so that members who attended 
that important international confer- 
ence of parliamentarians can report on 
the accomplishments. 

As with all recent IPU sessions, the 
Manila meeting provided the best op- 
portunity available in the world today 
for parliamentarians of many lands to 
gather together to discuss significant 
world issues. Through IPU meetings it 
has even been possible for parliamen- 
tarians to discover areas of agreement 
and to publish joint resolutions de- 
signed to encourage their respective 
governments to develop and imple- 
ment policies for which there is wide 
popular support among citizens of the 
world. 

The IPU has been in existence now 
for nearly a century and has through- 
out that period given important impe- 
tus to positive international efforts by 
encouraging international arbitration 
and conciliation. Ninety-four countries 
are now members of the IPU, and 560 
members of parliaments from 80 coun- 
tries attended the meeting in Manila. 
Representatives from many interna- 
tional organizations, such as the 
United Nations organizations, also at- 
tended as observers. Needless to say, 
given the many representatives from 
developing and developed countries 
and from the many continents, diversi- 
ty of views and points of disagreement 
were very apparent. The sharing of 
these different views and the negotia- 
tion process of the drafting sessions al- 
lowed all the parliamentarians ample 
opportunity to learn clearly where 
other parliaments stand. 

My colleagues in the House who par- 
ticipated in the Manila meeting de- 
serve high commendation for their 
diligence and persistence in represent- 
ing the United States and carrying 
messages on issues very important to 
Americans. Representative EDWARD J. 
DERWINSKI, designated by the Speaker 
to serve as House vice chairman, 
through his many and longstanding 
contacts with other parliamentarians 
who regularly attend IPU sessions and 
his enthusiasm for making the Ameri- 
can participation a success, performed 
great service. The other delegation 
members included Representatives J. 
J. PICKLE, E (KIKA) DE LA GARZA, 
GEORGE E. DANIELSON, Davin R. 
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Bowen, ANTONIO Won PAT, ROBERT 
McC.ory, and Guy VANDER JAGT. We 
from the House were complemented 
by a highly qualified Senate group, 
headed by Senator ROBERT T. STAF- 
FORD, that also included Senators 
QUENTIN N. BurpicK and Howard W. 
CANNON. 

Our delegation was a fine example 
of bipartisan and bicameral coopera- 


tion. 

With pride I can report that each 
and every member of our delegation 
was intensely engaged in the activity 
of the conference. Our delegation pre- 
sented four American draft resolutions 
which we defended as positions 
worthy of international support. Obvi- 
ously with the give and take on negoti- 
ation in the drafting committees, all of 
the American positions were not 
adopted. But we can be satisfied that 
other nations’ parliamentarians are 
now better aware of American views. 

Five of our delegates spoke formally 
to the meeting to explain views on the 
agenda issues, and U.S. delegates par- 
ticipated on all five drafting commit- 
tees established to compose draft reso- 
lutions that serve as the communiques 
of parliamentarian opinion of the IPU. 
Some of the drafting lasted late into 
the night. 

The issues before us in Manila were 
important ones and included arms con- 
trol and disarmament, Parliaments 
and human rights, energy, the U.N. 
International Year of Disabled Per- 
sons and decolonization. These issues 
were fully debated in Manila, and 
draft resolutions on them were adopt- 
ed for consideration by all national 
groups before final adoption at the 
fall conference. 

In statements and negotiation, U.S. 
delegates were quite forceful in 
making clear how we view these mat- 
ters. Our delegates reaffirmed opposi- 
tion to the Soviet occupation of Af- 
ghanistan and the insistence that they 
withdraw their armed troops from 
Afghan soil. We also stressed how dis- 
astrous any Soviet military interven- 
tion in Poland would be. On the ques- 
tion of the disabled persons, I person- 
ally spent hours together with other 
parliamentarians, shaping a resolution 
that should add momentum to inter- 
national efforts on behalf of these 
very disadvantaged people. This reso- 
lution, specially adopted unanimously 
by the Interparliamentary Council in 
Manila, urges greater efforts to facili- 
tate the integration of disabled per- 
sons into economic, social, and cultur- 
al development and recommends a 
number of concrete actions to ease and 
prevent disability. This resolution of 
the IPU complements efforts of our 
own body on behalf of the disabled, 
such as embodied in House Concurrent 
Resolution 55. 

The Manila meeting also devoted 
special attention to the energy crisis, 
human rights, and decolonization. 
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Resolutions on these subjects contain 
many helful suggestions and should be 
considered. Some of the ideas ad- 
vanced, however, particularly concern- 
ing energy and decolonization, go way 
beyond what the American Congress 
would support. I am sure that U.S. del- 
egates to the fall conference will want 
to propose amendments that could 
make IPU positions on these matters 
more universally approved. 

In conclusion, the Manila IPU meet- 
ing was a productive and enlightening 
session. Opinions of the world’s parlia- 
ments were registered so we can move 
ahead better informed of possibilities 
and obstacles. Methods and program 
proposals were advanced that deserve 
study. A final report, detailing more 
fully the results of the meeting, will 
be published in the near future. 

Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. DANIELSON). 

Mr. DANIELSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, the spring meeting of 
the Interparliamentary Union held at 
Manila, Republic of the Philippines, 
during the period of April 20 to 25, 
1981, was my first opportunity to serve 
on our delegation. The experience was 
for me a most exciting and inform- 
ative one. The opportunity to meet 
with, work with, and debate the im- 
portant issues facing the world today 
with fellow parliamentarians from 
throughout the world was both unique 
and valuable. Our cochairmen, the 
Honorable CLAUDE PEPPER, of Florida, 
from the House of Representatives 
and the Honorable ROBERT T. STAF- 
FORD from the Senate assigned me to 
the Committee on Parliamentary, Ju- 
ridical, and Human Rights Questions. 
I feel that I was most fortunate in 
that assignment. During the days of 
the spring meeting our committee con- 
centrated on the subjects of human 
rights and the various international 
treaties and agreements implementing 
human rights policies throughout the 
world. I personally took up the subject 
of international terrorism since it is 
clear to me that terrorism is the most 
palpable and vicious form of the viola- 
tion of human rights. On behalf of our 
group I also advocated that parlia- 
ments throughout the world take an 
evenhanded approach to the consider- 
ation of human rights violations and 
that the people of the world, and their 
parliaments, should be objective in 
evaluating the conduct of all regimes, 
be they authoritarian or democratic, 
and should get away from the tend- 
ency to apply an international double 
standard in the field of human rights. 
Too often, in my opinion, we have 
looked upon conduct by one regime 
differently than we look upon identi- 
cal conduct by other regimes solely be- 
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cause of our relationships to those sev- 
eral regimes. 

A text of my speech on that subject, 
which I made before my subcommittee 
on Wednesday, April 22, 1981, follows: 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE GEORGE E. 
DANIELSON 


Mr. Chairman, and Fellow Parliamentar- 
ians, the question before us is what role 
Parliaments can play to control governmen- 
tal activity on human rights, and what Par- 
liaments can do to promote adherence to 
and the effective implementation of mean- 
ingful international on human 
rights. 

The recognition of international stand- 
ards of conduct on human rights has been a 
part of the basic tradition of the United 
States for more than 200 years—at least as 
far back as the American Declaration of 
Independence—in 1776. 

Ever since that time civil, political and 
economic rights have been the basis of our 
legal system and the United States Congress 
has enacted innumerable laws to secure 
those rights for individual Americans. Cer- 
tainly, and historically, there have been 
those for whom full respect for human 
rights have been denied. But a free and in- 
dependent Congress—a President freely 
elected by and responsible to the people—a 
free, inquisitive and courageous press, and a 
people blessed with the rights of freedom of 
thought and speech, have provided the self- 
criticism needed to bring about improve- 
ments where improvements have been nec- 


essary. 

We in the Congress strongly supported 
the emphasis laid by the U.S. delegation to 
the recent Geneva session of the UN 
Human Rights Commission on the grievous 
threat to human rights posed by the rising 
tide of terrorism in the world today—much 
of it sponsored from abroad. 

Terrorist attacks on life, liberty and secu- 
rity of person are attacks on the very gov- 
ernmental and political structures which 
provide and protect those rights. Terrorists 
believe that their violent acts will compel 
the abandonment of the defense of those 
rights and thus bring about the destruction 
of a free society. As the direct representa- 
tives of the people, we in the Parliaments 
should condemn and strongly resist this ter- 
rorist assault on fundamental freedoms and 
on our free institutions. 

At the HRC session in Geneva the U.S. 
delegation also protested the violation of 
another fundamental human right—the 
freedom of a people to choose their own po- 
litical system, free from coercion, from in- 
timidation, and from external interference. 

We in the United States believe that all 
governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed. Yet, today we 
see glaring examples of human oppression 
imposed from abroad: by Soviet troops in 
Afghanistan, which the IPU deplored last 
September in Berlin. The threat of foreign 
intervention since has been raised by the 
Soviets and their surrogates against the stir- 
rings of the human spirit in Poland. By con- 
demning such moves and by supporting ef- 
fective government counter-measures, Par- 
Uaments can register their determined op- 
position to these massive violations of 
human freedom. 

In my country the Congress has enacted 
laws to integrate the consideration of 
human rights into foreign policy and to 
serve as a policy guide for the Executive. 
We have legislated to include human rights 
criteria as conditions to the granting of for- 
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eign assistance. We have insisted upon scru- 
tiny of the human rights records of other 
nations as well as our own. 

As an example, the U.S. Congress created 
a Commission on Security and Co-Operation 
in Europe to monitor and report on compli- 
ance with the Helsinki Final Act, including 
its Principle Seven, on Respect for Human 
Rights and Fundamental Freedoms, includ- 
ing Freedom of Thought, Conscience, Reli- 
gion and Belief. We know that the United 
States record on human rights is good, and 
we know that our compliance with the Hel- 
TTW 
tion. 

At the same time, on the part of some sig- 
natories, we note wide discrepancies be- 
tween their performance and their obliga- 
tions to abide by the human rights provi- 
sions of the Final Act. Some of these same 
signatories argue that the examination and 
discussion of their human rights record by 
others constitutes interference in their in- 
ternal affairs and that it is contrary to 
other provisions of the Helsinki accords. To 
this we reply that the matter of compliance 
with the provisions of the accords is a 
matter of legitimate and proper concern for 
all of the signatories. We will continue to 
monitor, and we will continue to press for 
full compliance. To do less would render 
that great effort but an idle act. No coun- 
try’s human rights record should be above 
scrutiny, or beyond criticism, whatever the 
country and whatever its political system. 

We have observed that closed, totalitarian 
regimes, with their endemic oppression of 
human rights, often virtually escape inter- 
national censure, while more open societies 
may be judged much more harshly. We par- 
liamentarians know, all of us know, that all 
societies, all regimes, should be held ac- 
countable to the same, commonly-accepted, 
standards on human rights. Parliaments 
can, and should, press for this needed objec- 
tivity and even-handedness, and for the 
elimination of an international ‘double 
standard” in the field of human rights. 

The new U.S. Administration is currently 
reviewing four international human rights 
conventions submitted earlier by President 
Carter to the Senate for ratification. These 
are: the International Covenant on Econom- 
ic, Social and Cultural Rights; the Interna- 
tional Covenant on Civil and Political 

Rights; the International Convention on the 
Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimi- 
nation; and the American Convention on 
Human Rights. While this process is under- 
way, the U.S. delegation to the recent HRC 
meeting in Geneva joined in backing a con- 
sensus resolution urging support of the two 
above UN covenants, and it strongly sup- 
ported the HRC’s adoption of the Declara- 
tion on the Elimination of All Forms of In- 
tolerance based on Religion or Belief. 

Mr. Chairman, while understanding the 
desire of governments to weigh carefully, as 
ours is doing, the legal and other implica- 
tions of international human rights instru- 
ments to which they have not yet adhered, 
we call on all countries to fulfill their com- 
mitments under those instruments to which 
they have already subscribed. Only thus can 
we hope to realize the high intentions ex- 
pressed and give them genuine impact on 
the human rights and the lives of our peo- 
ples. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to an- 
nounce that I was assigned to the 
drafting subcommittee on my commit- 
tee. In drafting our committee’s reso- 
lution, I was able to include a provi- 
sion to condemning terrorism and vio- 
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lence in all forms as grave threats to 
the assurance of human rights. 

As I said before, Mr. Speaker, I 
found my service on our delegation to 
the Interparliamentary Union to be 
most valuable and rewarding. I hope 
that it will be my good fortune to par- 
ticipate in future work of that fine 
group. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding and I want to com- 
mend the gentleman from Florida for 
his leadership of the House delegation 
at the Interparliamentary meeting in 
Manila and to concur in the remarks 
the gentleman has addressed that this 
was a most important meeting. 

Mr. Speaker, the subject which was 
assigned specifically to the Education, 
Science, Culture, and the Environ- 
ment Committee, upon which I was 
named to serve, gave primary consider- 
ation to the subject of the Year of Dis- 
abled Persons, taking note that the 
United Nations has designated 1981 as 
the Year of Disabled Persons. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I 
participated in the preparation of a 
memorandum which was thereafter 
filed in behalf of our U.S. group. The 
memorandum, which outlines activi- 
ties undertaken by various segments 
of our Nation, including the private 
sector, is included at the end of these 
remarks. In addition, Mr. Speaker, I 
addressed the members of the commit- 
tee, briefly sketching the work of the 
U.S. Council for the International 
Year of Disabled Persons established 
by the President and calling attention 
to the concurrent resolution that was 
adopted on April 7, 1981 (H. Con. Res. 
55) shortly before our delegation de- 
parted for the spring conference in 
Manila. 


Mr. Speaker, my remarks to the 
members of the committee are as fol- 
lows: 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE ROBERT 
McC.iory (U.S. A.) ON THE YEAR oF Dis- 
ABLED PERSONS 


What should we do as members of the 
world’s parliaments to support and imple- 
ment the United Nations’ action in designat- 
ing 1981 as the Year of Disabled Persons—in 
particular disabled children? 

We should, indeed, do the best and the 
most that is possible. 

In short, we should share with each other 
our experiences as members of our respec- 
tive parliamentary bodies. We should 
inform, and we should support each other— 
and we should coordinate our efforts for the 
maximum good for the largest number of 
our disabled brothers and sisters of every 
land—and of every race, color and creed. 

It seems to me counter-productive to criti- 
cize, to condemn, or to seek to make politi- 
cal propaganda from this issue. To criticize 
the internal policies of a member nation, or 
to use this issue as a forum for political 
debate is a disservice to those whom we wish 
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to aid—and repugnant to the kind of useful 
exchanges which the IPU makes possible. 

First, of course, we can all participate in a 
great awareness program to bring to the in- 
dividual attention of countless millions of 
our constituents and fellow citizens both 
the plight and the potential of our disabled 
brothers and sisters. When we stop to con- 
sider that physical and mental disability 
touches about one out of every ten families, 
ke awareness task seems entirely realiz- 
able. 

In the United States, both a Presidental 
proclamation and a Concurrent Resolution 
of the U.S. House of Representatives and 
U.S. Senate are directed primarily at bring- 
ing the subject of disabled persons to public 
notice. A postage stamp commemorative of 
the Year of Disabled Persons will be issued 
in July. 

A full schedule of public events has been 
planned touching virtually every segment of 
our society and reaching into every part of 
our geographic boundaries. 

Second, we seek to identify and reach 
every type of disability and every age of in- 
dividual with particular influence on young 
people. It is not simply a federal or national 
government effort. It seeks, indeed, to reach 
every subsidiary unit of government and 
public officials at all levels. 

Third, since the maximum benefit can 
come from individual understanding and co- 
operation, the governmentally initiated pro- 
grams in the United States rely substantial- 
ly on participation by private organizations 
and persons. 

One of my long-time friends, and a fellow 
alumnus of my college alma mater, and him- 
self a paraplegic—Alan Reich—is President 
of the U.S. Council for the International 
Year of Disabled Persons. Already, he has 
given assurance of a successful national pro- 
gram in my country by securing cooperation 
in all 50 states on the part of governmental 
and non-governmental entities. 

Let me mention just two projects of spe- 
cial interest to the delegates attending this 
Spring IPU meeting, namely, (a) a confer- 
ence of representatives of the disabled com- 
munity from North and South America and 
the Caribbean with the plans scheduled for 
development this month and the full con- 
ference to be held in November, and (b) a 
meeting of selected disabled persons from 
the developing nations to share experiences 
and techniques also to take place in Novem- 
ber. It is expected that both of these proj- 
ects will be sponsored by private companies. 

Finally, what we have learned and what 
we discover this year and hereafter we offer 
for the benefit of disabled persons every- 
where. The Year of Disabled Persons is not 
a goal nor an end in itself. On the contrary, 
it is a starting point, a launching pad for 
world-wide cooperation among governments, 
parliamentarians, and individual citizens 
and organizations everywhere in behalf of 
500 million of our fellow citizens who are 
disabled and who need us—and whom we 
need to make this a better and happier 
world in which to live. 

MEMORANDUM PRESENTED BY THE AMERICAN 

GROUP AT INTER-PARLIAMENTARY UNION 

On December 16, 1976, the United Nations 
General Assembly designated 1981 as a spe- 
cial year in which the needs and aspirations 
of disabled persons the world over could be 
addressed. The purpose of the International 
Year is to promote full participation in soci- 
ety, to promote the achievement of living 
conditions equal to those of other persons in 
the country, and to assure disabled persons 
an equal share in the improvement of living 
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conditions resulting from social and eco- 
nomic development. 

On February 6, 1981, President Reagan 
issued a proclamation stating that through 
partnerships of disabled and nondisabled 
persons of private sector and government 
and of national, state and community orga- 
nizations, the United States can expand op- 
portunities for disabled persons. These goals 
are being addressed both at the federal gov- 
ernmental level and by a nationwide organi- 
zation of entities in the private sector. 

A number of statutes have been enacted 
over the years to help develop services and 
ensure rights for disabled persons. It is the 
philosophy of the United States that dis- 
ability may be ameliorated by early identifi- 
cation and training of young disabled chil- 
dren, by education of disabled youngsters 
along with nondisabled youngsters when 
possible, and by vocational training and em- 
ployment opportunities for disabled adults. 
The participation in society of disabled per- 
sons of all ages offers disabled persons the 
fullest opportunity for a normal life and 
gives nondisabled persons the opportunity 
to personally know and work with disabled 
persons. Attitudes can be improved by expe- 
riences of learning and working together. In 
the United States the abilities of persons 
are stressed, and it is well known that for 
most disabled persons ability far outweighs 
disability. Efforts are being made to help 
expand the abilities of impaired individuals 
and to work to accommodate the disabilities 
of such individuals. Accommodations made 
for disabled persons include the accessibility 
of public buildings, the provision of inter- 
preters for deaf persons and readers for 
blind persons, and a vast array of technolog- 
ical devices to assist individuals to hear, see, 
talk, walk, breathe, and otherwise function 
as normally as possible. Increasingly, dis- 
abled persons are participating in the educa- 
tional, economic, and social life of the 
United States. 

As a means of early identification of dis- 
ability, low income children are screened for 
physical and mental deficiencies which 
could lead to disability if not corrected 
early. Pregnant women and young children 
are provided supplementary feeding, if 
needed, to prevent disability and promote 
optimal prenatal and early developmental 
growth. 

A free, appropriate education is the right 
of all handicapped children in the United 
States. Disabled children are educated in 
the same setting as nondisabled children, in- 
sofar as this is possible, and special assist- 
ance and supportive services are provided to 
the disabled children to enable them to par- 
ticipate in the regular classrooms. Some se- 
verely disabled children must be provided 
their education in a special facility, but ef- 
forts are made to integrate such children 
into normal school activities as much as pos- 
sible. 

Vocational rehabilitiation is provided to 
disabled persons who require training or 
special services to prepare themselves for 
employment. Under this program an indi- 
vidualized plan is prepared for each person 
to ensure that he or she receives all services 
necessary to allow the disabled individual to 
engage in productive activity. The services 
provided include physical and mental resto- 
ration, counseling, college instruction, train- 
ing in sheltered workshops, transportation, 
and income maintenance. Many persons in 
the vocational rehabilitation program re- 
ceive job training in private industry where 
such training frequently leads to a perma- 
nent job in the private sector. Severely dis- 
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abled persons who are not able to work are 
taught the skills necessary to allow them to 
live within the family or the community as 
independently as possible. 

All programs which receive federal funds 
must serve disabled persons who would oth- 
erwise qualify for these services. Colleges 
and universities receiving federal funds 
cannot deny an education to disabled per- 
sons who otherwise qualify for entrance 
into the school. Other federal programs to 
which this requirement applies include 
health facilities, public housing, public 
3 and public recreation facili- 
ties. 

Disabled persons who are unable to con- 
tribute toward their own support may quali- 
fy for a variety of benefits including medical 
services, subsidized housing, food stamps 
and income maintenance. 

To prevent disability, a broad research 
program is underway which includes basic 
biomedical research, rehabilitation engi- 
neering research, and research which ad- 
dresses the special educational needs of dis- 
abled children. 

The National Council on the Handicapped 
has broad responsibility to review and evalu- 
ate policies, programs, and activities con- 
ducted by federal agencies. Members of the 
National Council on the Handicapped are 
representative of handicapped individuals, 
national organizations concerned with the 
handicapped, individuals engaged in re- 
search related to the handicapped, business 
concerns, and labor organizations. The 
Council makes recommendations respecting 
ways to improve research concerning handi- 
capped individuals and ways to increase the 
effectiveness of service delivered to handi- 
capped persons. The dissemination and utili- 
zation of research findings are also responsi- 
bilities of the National Council. 

In addition to the governmental activity, 
the private sector is engaged in furthering 
the goals of the International Year of Dis- 
abled Persons. A broad coalition has been 
established which includes the corporate 
community, public interest groups, and 
state and local governmental groups. This 
organization, the United States Council on 
the International Year of Disabled Persons, 
is promoting programs to implement the 
following goals: 

Expanded educational opportunity; 

Improved access to housing, buildings, and 
transportation; 

Greater opportunity for employment; 

Greater participation in recreational, 
social, and cultural activities; 

Expanded and strengthened rehabilitation 
programs and facilities; 

Purposeful application of biomedical re- 
search aimed at conquering major disabling 
conditions; 

Reduction in the incidence of disability 
through accident and disease prevention; 

Increased application of technology to 
ameliorate the effects of disability; and 

Expanded international exchange of in- 
formation and experience to benefit all dis- 
abled persons. 

The U.S. Council has organized a commu- 
nity partnership program, a corporate part- 
nership program, and the Council plans to 
take special national initiatives involving 
the public and private sector. The communi- 
ty partnership program is an effort to en- 
courage communities to establish goals and 
programs. To date, 14,000 mayors and other 
chief elected officials and all governors have 
pledged cooperation. The corporate partner- 
ship program urges corporations to make a 
firm commitment to full participation of 
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disabled persons and to undertake special 
initiatives. National initiatives of the U.S. 
Council include activities in the areas of at- 
titudes toward disability, biomedical re- 
search, technology, international exchange, 
and volunteerism. 

A major activity of the U.S. Council is the 
corporate partnership program. Through 
joint programs with other interested groups 
such as voluntary and non-profit agencies, 
organizations of disabled and nondisabled 
persons, labor unions, and national, state 
and local governments, private corporations 
are making a significant contribution to the 
quality of life of the 35 million disabled per- 
sons in the United States. In this way, the 
United States hopes to demonstrate world 
corporate social responsibility and create 
entrepreneurial leadership in this important 
area of human concern. The following cor- 
porate initiatives are currently being under- 
taken in the United States: 

Corporations are seeking to increase em- 
ployment, including training and recruit- 
ment, of handicapped individuals. It is rec- 
ognized that handicapped persons can be re- 
cruited for all levels of employment. Special 
success is occurring through employment of 
severely handicapped persons in the com- 
puter area, and some corporations have es- 
tablished home-based employment using 
computers for persons who are unable to 
travel to work. 

Corporations are improving access to 
buildings and job sites. This increases em- 
ployment opportunities for handicapped in- 
dividuals and improves business by making 
commercial areas accessible to handicapped 
persons. 

Corporations are undertaking programs to 
positively affect attitudes within the work- 
place and in the business world generally. 

The corporate community is utilizing 
technology to lessen the effect of disability 
in the work environment. Devices, such as 
talking typewriters, reading machines, and 
broad use of computers are greatly increas- 
ing employment opportunities for disabled 
persons. 

Corporations are working to reduce dis- 
ability-causing accidents and diseases associ- 
ated with the workplace. 

The corporate community is participating 
in the community partnership program, a 
U.S. Council activity designed to increase 
knowledge of, and opportunities for, dis- 
abled persons at the community level. 

Activities taking place at the community 
level to commemorate the International 
Year of Disabled Persons include television 

programs to increase positive attitudes re- 
garding disabled persons, examination of 
retail stores to determine accessibility for 
disabled persons, sports events involving dis- 
abled and nondisabled persons, recruitment 
centers for disabled persons seeking employ- 
ment, and awareness programs in public 
schools. 

It is the hope of government and corpo- 
rate leadership in the United States that 
the activities undertaken in the Internation- 
al Year of Disabled Persons can further the 
quality of life and the participation in soci- 
ety of disabled persons in the United States 
and around the world. It is hoped that the 
sharing of ideas and technology between 
countries will result in a more productive 
and satisfying life for all disabled persons. 


Mr. Speaker, I have received word, 
just in the last few days, of the recent 
passing of the longtime Secretary 
General of the Interparliamentary 
Union, André de Blonay. 
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Mr. de Blonay was a most distin- 
guished Swiss citizen who had a broad 
background in international organiza- 
tions. Even before he came to head 
the Interparliamentary Union in 1953, 
Í should point out that André de 
Blonay was a celebrated citizen of 
Switzerland coming from a Swiss 
family whose roots ran deep in the his- 
tory of this great little country. 

It was during André de Blonay’s 
tenure that the membership of the 
IPU was expanded substantially to 
take in representatives from those 
many other nations whose parliamen- 
tary systems differ substantially from 
the parliaments of the western free 
world. While many may question the 
wisdom of this change in the member- 
ship rolls of the IPU, there can be no 
question but that the opportunities 
for contacts between the representa- 
tives of our country and other free 
world nations increased substantially 
when membership was granted to the 
Eastern bloc and other nations having 
single party parliaments or legislative 
bodies. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that all who 
recall André de Blonay will attest to 
his skill as an administrator of this 
great international organization. He 
provided prestige, distinguished and 
experienced leadership, and was, him- 
self, a most imposing and commanding 
personality. 

Mr. Speaker, I’m sure I bespeak the 
sentiments of all of my colleagues, and 
particularly those of us who have had 
the opportunity to represent our 
Nation at meetings of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, in expressing our re- 
spect and affection for André de 
Blonay. Let us also add our sympathy 
to the surviving members of his 
family. 

Mr. Speaker, may I add these other 
unrelated comments regarding the 
recent Interparliamentary Union Con- 
ference held in Manila which is the 
subject of the special order which our 
colleague from Florida, Chairman of 
the House Delegation to the Spring 
Conference, Congressman CLAUDE 
PEPPER, has reserved. Mr. Speaker, as 
my colleagues to the Manila confer- 
ence know, I traveled to Mainland 
China after departing from Manila. 
While visiting in the People’s Republic 
of China, I had occasion to visit with 
the Deputy Secretary of the People’s 
National Congress and with a Vice 
Chairman of the Standing Committee 
of the People’s National Congress. In 
these meetings in Peking, I urged 
these officials of the People’s National 
Congress to consider affiliation with 
the IPU. Certainly, it would add to the 
interest and influence of the IPU if 
parliamentary representatives of the 
one billion citizens of the People’s Re- 
public of China were a part of this 
great international organization. 

Mr. Speaker, without elaborating 
upon my meetings in the PRC, I wish, 
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merely, to observe that the relations 
between that country and ours, as evi- 
denced by the words and actions of 
Chinese officials and citizens alike, are 
more cordial than at any time in 
recent history. There is an apparent 
attitude which permeates the citizenry 
of the People’s Republic of China—an 
attitude of warmth and of friendship 
which evidences their strong desire for 
enhanced economic, political and 
social ties from which our respective 
nations and the entire world would 
seem destined to benefit. Mr. Speaker, 
based in large part on these observa- 
tions and the favorable reaction to my 
initiatives during my conferences in 
Peking, I am hopeful that the People’s 
Republic of China will affiliate with 
the IPU and that the delegates repre- 
senting this great mainland area of 
Asia will join in forthcoming meetings 
of the IPU. 

Mr. Speaker, finally, may I pay a 
special tribute to our delegation 
leader, Senator Bos STAFFORD of Ver- 
mont and to my colleagues, Congress- 
man CLAUDE PEPPER of Florida, Chair- 
man of the House group and to Con- 
gressman Ep DERWINSKI of Illinois 
and Senator QUENTIN BURDICK, Vice 
Chairmen of our delegation, for their 
leadership during this important 
Spring Conference of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the able gen- 
tleman from Illinois, who has been a 
long-time representative from the 
House to the Interparliamentary 
Union and is highly esteemed by the 
members from all the countries who 
attend those conferences, and who 
made a splendid record again this 
year. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. I want to add my 
commendation to the leadership of 
the gentleman from Florida that he 
gave us during all this session that we 
had in the Philippines, and I say, as a 
much younger Member, I want to com- 
mend him for his untiring effort in 
our behalf and on how diligently he 
worked every hour of the working ses- 
sion. I want to thank him also for 
giving me the honor of serving, of rep- 
resenting our country in the drafting 
session on the energy issue. This was 
to me very interesting and certainly 
quite a challenge. It was with great 
pride that we were able to have a reso- 
lution that was unanimously adopted 
by the conference, and again, I thank 
the gentleman for allowing me this 
privilege and commend him for the ex- 
cellent leadership which he gives us 
when we attend these very important 
sessions. 

Mr. PEPPER. I want to thank the 
very able gentleman from Texas, one 
of the outstanding members of our 
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delegation to Manila, for the splendid 
work he did on the Energy Committee. 
You may be sure that he had very dif- 
ficult obstacles to overcome in that 
committee, where there were so many 
nations that came from the other part 
of the world and the other kind of phi- 
losophy from ours who were trying to 
keep us from getting adopted princi- 
ples that we think make for peace and 
security in the world. 

One of the strong efforts that the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas 
and we made was to try to get a decla- 
ration of commitment from all the na- 
tions, including the Soviet Union, that 
they would not interfere with the 
ownership of the oil reserves in their 
critical areas nor would they interfere 
with the transportation or accessibil- 
ity of the oil ports to the ships of the 
world or the areas that wanted to 
obtain those supplies. But while we 
did not get all that we wanted, the 
gentleman from Texas, by his persist- 
ence and the excellence of his efforts, 
did get a commitment in there that 
the roots of transportation, the means 
of access to the oil reserves of the 
critical oil countries, would be availa- 
ble to all the countries of the world 
that wanted to purchase in those mar- 
kets, a very significant recognition. 
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Let me add that one of the things 
that the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
McC.tory) and I were able to get done 
in that Committee on the Disabled 
was to get a resolution adopted which 
called upon the United Nations to es- 


tablish a special agency, the function 
of which should be to serve the dis- 
abled people of the world. 


We are hopeful, therefore, that 
what we did may have meaning in the 
lives of many disabled people all over 
the globe. 

May I just add, Mr. Speaker, that we 
all returned with a warm gratitude in 
our hearts for the very gracious hospi- 
tality extended to our delegations and 
all those delegations attending the as- 
sembly by the distinguished President 
of the Philippines and his very able 
and lovely wife. We also are very much 
indebted to our Ambassador in the 
Philippines, Mr. Murphy and to his 
lovely wife for the gracious hospitality 
they extended to us and the invalu- 
able assistance that the Ambassador 
and his lady and the members of the 
Embassy staff rendered to our delega- 
tion in performing our duties in re- 
spect to the conference. 

So I think I can report with satisfac- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, that our delegation 
made an earnest effort to be worthy of 
the representation of this House and 
we hope that shall be the record of 
those who observed our contributions. 
è Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to join with the other 
Members who attended the spring 
meeting of the Interparliamentary 
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Union in Manila, the Philippines, in 
reporting our activities at this most 
important international conference. 

It has been my impression, after at- 
tending numerous IPU meetings over 
the years, that U.S. relations abroad 
are very definitely benefited by the 
parliamentary contacts which IPU 
meetings facilitate. Those of us who 
have served as delegates to these 
meetings have interacted closely with 
parliamentarians who have gone on to 
direct their government’s policies. Our 
relationship with them has continued 
to have an abiding influence on our re- 
spective nations’ foreign policies. 

I want to take this opportunity to 
commend the chairman of the delega- 
tion from the House, the gentleman 
from Florida, CLAUDE PEPPER, for the 
outstanding job he did in leading our 
group in Manila. He deserves special 
praise for his negotiation skill in help- 
ing to shape a final resolution on the 
work of the United Nations in the In- 
ternational Year of the Disabled Per- 
sons. His expertise was a valuable 
asset to our delegation. 

The strong leadership of Senator 
ROBERT STAFFORD, who was chairman 
of that body’s delegation, was instru- 
mental in promoting the U.S. position 
which became universally approved. 
As usual, he was a very active and ef- 
fective participant. 

We were successful in getting adopt- 
ed a draft resolution endorsing the In- 
ternational Year of the Disabled Per- 
sons, in particular the disabled child. 
The purpose of this designation is to 
give special emphasis to promoting the 
full participation in society of the dis- 
abled person; to improve their living 
conditions equal to other persons in 
the country; and to provide for their 
aspirations and needs. Efforts to help 
expand the abilities of impaired indi- 
viduals by education, vocational train- 
ing, and employment opportunities for 
disabled adults were areas stressed in 
adopting this resolution. 

Other issues that required our atten- 
tion were arms control and disar- 
mament, the world energy crisis, the 
implementation of the United Nations 
recommendations on decolonization, 
parliaments and ways of promoting 
human rights. We were successful in 
getting draft resolutions adopted con- 
demning terrorist activities, the con- 
tinued Soviet aggression in Afghani- 
stan, and for the rights of peoples in 
non-self-governing territories. The 
IPU Council also considered requests 
for future agenda issues, and as with 
past years, the subject of the Mideast 
figured prominently. 

One of the ongoing activities of the 
IPU is their continued investigations 
of the reported violations of the rights 
of parliamentarians. At a_ special 
Council meeting which I attended, a 
status report of the ongoing investiga- 
tions was presented to the Council de- 
tailing the situation with respect to 
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120 parliamentarians from Ethiopia, 
who have been arrested without 
charges and punished without trial. 

The IPU is now pressing the Ethio- 
pian authorities for information on 
these individuals. This IPU action on 
behalf of the detained Ethiopian par- 
liamentarians has had my full support 
and I will be looking for progress re- 
ports, hopefully, of the release of 
these parliamentarians. 

In debate, in long hours of negotia- 
tion, and in many dialogs with parlia- 
mentarians from many other national 
and idelogical perspectives, our dele- 
gates, in my view, did an outstanding 
service in communicating American 
and congressional views on important 
international matters. Much was also 
learned on how other nations view 
U.S. policies as a result of the great 
debating skill exhibited by members of 
the U.S. delegation. 

There are several parliamentary as- 
sociations where representatives meet 
to share ideas and views and seek 
common directions and solutions. But 
the IPU is the oldest and largest and 
the only parliamentary association 
where representatives from the United 
States and from virtually all the East- 
ern bloc nations can meet. It is also a 
unique opportunity for north-south 
dialog between the developed and de- 
veloping countries. 

I again commend the gentleman 

(Mr. PEPPER) and I also commend all 
those who took part in the work of the 
Interparliamentary Union. I believe 
this is an extremely important activity 
in which Members of this body partici- 
pate. Working with our counterparts 
from the over 94 countries who are 
now members of the IPU is an invalu- 
able form of communication. 
Mr. WON PAT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join my esteemed colleague 
Representative CLAUDE PEPPER today 
as he reports on the spring meeting in 
Manila of the Interparliamentary 
Union. As a member of the U.S. dele- 
gation to that meeting I was privi- 
leged to work closely with Repre- 
sentative PEPPER who was the chair- 
man of the delegation from the House 
of Representatives 

I want to call particular attention to 
the fine work done by our colleague 
Representative Davin BOWEN who ad- 
dressed the Conference about non-self- 
governing territories on April 22. His 
statement did an outstanding job of 
clarifying American responses to the 
needs of such areas and did much to 
reinforce the image that this Nation is 
a friend to developing nations. 

It was my pleasure and privilege to 
also address the Conference on this 
same subject. As a resident of a U.S. 
territory, I have had a long experience 
with this issue. We on Guam are justly 
proud of our many years of association 
with this Nation and as Representa- 
tive Bowen said: Guam is another ex- 
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ample of the exercise of a mode of free 
association chosen instead of sovereign 
independence.” 

The work of the Conference covered 
many other subjects and it is my belief 
that the work done there by the 
American delegation was a credit to 
this country and to the Congress of 
the United States. 

It is important that this exercise in 
communications between legislators 
from all nations continue. We have 
much to learn from each other and I 
believe that meetings such as that 
which took place in Manila provide 
the background for cooperation be- 
tween this body and the legislatures of 
other countries in the future. 

Congressman PEPPER did an out- 
standing job as chairman of our dele- 
gation from the House and I also con- 
gratulate my other colleagues from 
the House and Senators ROBERT STAF- 
FORD, HOWARD CANNON, and QUENTIN 
Buropicxk for their significant contribu- 
tions at the Manila Conference. 
Thank you. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
subject of my special order today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Florida? 

There was no objection. 


VIVE LA FRANCE! 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ) is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, we 
hear constantly that there is a wave of 
conservatism sweeping the world, 
bringing with it the economic struc- 
ture of the 19th century. We are told 
that the election of Ronald Reagan is 
proof that Margaret Thatcher was no 
fluke, that the industrial world is 
ready to march back to the happy 
days when governments catered only 
to the needs of the rich, leaving every- 
one else to fend for themselves. The 
latter-day social Darwinists see tri- 
umph in their grasp. 

But looking at the world in a differ- 
ent way, we see that they may very 
well be wrong. 

France, so often the leader in the 
world, has done anything but move to 
the right. In fact, France has just 
thrown out a rightwing that has been 
in power since 1938. The people of 
France have just spoken. They are 
tired of unemployment, tired of eco- 
nomic repression, and tired of the non- 
answers of the right. They want op- 
portunities to work, they want eco- 
nomic opportunity, they want social 
justice. 
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And in Great Britain, so often the 
last to lead, Margaret Thatcher can go 
nowhere without being greeted by bit- 
terly unhappy Britons. London has 
been besieged by unprecedented dem- 
onstrations by people who are unem- 
ployed as a result of her economic 
policies. Britons have seen Reaganom- 
ics and lived with it, and they do not 
think it works. They would like to see 
a solution to their problems, and they 
do not see it in a bigger dose of the 
British version of Stockman’s poison. 

Even in Germany, that bastion of 
conservatism, Helmut Schmidt sees his 
party losing in by-elections. Germans 
may fear inflation more than the 
devil, but that does not mean they em- 
brace the prescriptions of Herr 
Schmidt, whose policies may please 
bankers, but surely have brought pain 
and more displeasure than even placid 
Germans are willing to endure. 

No, we are not seeing a tilting of the 
globe to the right; France has demon- 
strated that. 

If a victory by the left in France has 
taken place, as indeed it has, there are 
few here in the United States who un- 
derstand and appreciate just how long 
the odds were against it. After all, in 
France, the press is controlled. It is 
the government that runs the televi- 
sion services there, and the govern- 
ment names its own people to run the 
networks. It is as if Ronald Reagan 
had the power to name the president 
of ABC, CBS, and NBC. The incum- 
bent right wing government of France 
has had decades to use the media as 
its own propaganda agent, but that 
has not been enough to keep the right 
in power. 

And it is not only the electronic 
media that the French Government 
influences. Agence France-Presse, the 
French version of AP and UPI, gets 70 
percent of its operating money from 
the Government. You can imagine 
that when the Presidential Palace 
frowns, the wire service of France 
takes due note and acts accordingly. 

With all that, and much, much more 
going for it, the right wing govern- 
ment of France lost. 

The people of France sent a mes- 
sage: They want jobs and justice. 

The people of Great Britain have 
been saying the same thing: they want 
jobs and justice. 

The people of Germany have been 
saying the same thing: they want jobs 
and justice. 

We here in America have not been 
told much of this, perhaps because we 
are preoccupied with our own prob- 
lems. But we should be watching and 
listening, because in the policies and 
experiences of other countries we can 
see our own future foreshadowed. 

The Giscard government of France 
was hellbent on nuclear power, just as 
the Reagan government is. Mitterand 
said that he would moderate that all- 
out drive. 
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The Giscard government put eco- 
nomic stability above all else, at the 
cost of record unemployment. The 
people of France have said that 1.6 
million unemployed Frenchmen is too 
many. 

The Giscard government followed a 
cavalier foreign policy. The people of 
France have said that they want a gov- 
ernment that respects human rights, 
does not underwrite and prop up 
tinpot despots in former French pos- 
sessions in Africa, and is staunchly 
anti-Communist. That is another 
reason why they elected Mr. Mitter- 
and. 

In other words, all of the things that 
are being advanced as our own policies 
have been tried in France. They did 
not work, and the people of that coun- 
try have rejected them. 

We have in our history gained much 
from our relatives across the sea. It 
was France that supported our own 
revolution—with money, with ships, 
with ideas, and with what we would 
today call military advisers. Had it not 
been for French support, our 
independence might never have been 
won—and that is a debt we ought to 
acknowledge. 

In more recent years we have been 
inclined to castigate France for 
moving out of the NATO alliance. And 
yet if we but reflected on it, perhaps 
we should be grateful for that as well. 

We took upon ourselves the task of 
defending Europe after World War II. 
We still spend a vast amount of our 
defense budget in building forces and 
maintaining forces on the continent— 
even though Germany and others 
have the economic strength to carry 
their own load. And why do we do 
this? We do it because we have never 
attempted to devise a policy to fit the 
realities of the postwar world. We 
have simply temporized, tinkered, and 
never moved an inch toward realistic 
policies. 

France has said they will carry their 
own load. They will be responsible for 
themselves. Perhaps it is because they 
know NATO is anything but a grand 
alliance; perhaps they know that the 
shield is cardboard. In any case, we 
should seek to learn what it is we can 
do in a truly cooperative spirit with 
Europe—and it may well be NATO is 
not the way that can be done. Maybe 
now, 40 years later, we should again 
look at Europe as independent, not 
subordinate. After all, Europe's eco- 
nomic power is equal to our own. 
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It was France that led the way in 
pointing to the unreality of the 
postwar monetary structure. France 
insisted on making the United States 
make good its promises to redeem the 
dollar in gold—not because of the gold, 
but because of the fact that the mone- 
tary structure represented by that 
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gold redemption promise was unten- 
able. We fumed and we condemned 
DeGaulle, but in the end, Nixon killed 
the Bretton Woods monetary agree- 
ment, long years after France saw the 
writing on the wall, and so impolitely 
asked us to read it. 

So here we are today, launching 
Reaganomics on the promise that it is 
the only right thing to do. Yet if we 
but look at the world, we will see that 
others are telling us, the right wing is 
the wrong wing. Vive la France. 


BEN PLUCKNETT SETS DISCUS 
AND SHOTPUT RECORD 


(Mr. EMERSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of the House, 
and of all Americans, the extraordi- 
nary achievements of Ben Plucknett, 
whose parents, Mr. and Mrs. Glenn 
Plucknett of Sikeston, Mo., live in my 
district. On May 16, 1981, Ben broke 
the world record in the discus throw at 
a world class track meet in southern 
California. 

Plucknett, who represented the 
Southern California Striders Track 
Club, set this world record at the 40th 
annual California relays at Modesto. 
He tossed the discus a record 233 feet 
7 inches in his final throw of the day. 
His toss broke the previous world 
record of 233 feet 5 inches, set by 
Wolfgang Schmidt of East Germany. 

Not only did Plucknett break a 
world record at the meet, but 4 hours 
after his world record-breaking toss, 
he stepped into the shotput ring and 
put the shot a personal record of 67 
feet 7 inches. The combination of the 
two records is thought to be the best 
combined performance by an athlete 
in history. 

Plucknett, a native of Nebraska, was 
a two-time Big Eight Conference 
champion while a student at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri-Columbia and was 
an all-American while at the Universi- 
ty in 1976. 

I am sure that all Americans join me 
in sending the heartiest congratula- 
tions to Ben Plucknett and his family 
for his truly extraordinary achieve- 
ments. 


FREEDOM IS PRICELESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. Hurro) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HUTTO. Mr. Speaker, we have 
just observed another Memorial Day 
in which we paid our respects to those 
who have given so much to our great 
Nation. I, along with many Members 
of this body, gave speeches on Memo- 
rial Day in which we took note of the 
sacrifices that have been made in all 
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America’s wars that we might enjoy 
the freedoms we have today. Especial- 
ly, I think it is good that we recognize 
the families of America who have 
given up loved ones—those who have 
made the supreme sacrifice for the 
love of their country. 

Patriotism is not dead. We have seen 
vivid examples in the last year or two 
of how Americans unite for the good 
of the Nation at crucial times. We may 
squabble among ourselves, but let no 
outsider trod on the United States of 
America. That is when we come to- 
gether. We did it when our hostages 
were taken by Iran. And again, when 
they came home, there was a great 
outpouring of love and patriotism 
from a united nation. 

There are still those who are willing 
to fight and die for America, like those 
who went voluntarily to try to free our 
hostages in Iran. Eight of them gave 
their lives in this cause. 

Yes, Memorial Day is a good time to 
honor those who have given so much 
for our Nation. We recognize and pay 
our respects to the living veterans as 
well as the dead. The veterans of all 
our wars should be given due honor 
and this is especially true of our Viet- 
nam-era veterans since this conflict 
was so recent in our history. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to close 
with a poem written by Homer S. 
Jackson, principal of Haney Vocation- 
al Technical Center in Panama City, 
Fla. This poem was recited at a Memo- 
rial Day ceremony on May 25, 1981. 

FREEDOM Is PRICELESS 
Everybody talks about Freedom 

But Freedom is a priceless thing, 
It brings great happiness 

And makes the birds sing. 
Freedom comes to many 

Through blood, sweat, and tears, 
But there is everlasting joy 

Cause Freedom lasts throughout the 

years. 
Some men take Freedom lightly 

Others take it with great concern, 
But if you don't appreciate Freedom 

You have much to learn. 

There is great joy in resting now 

In the places of your choice, 
Think how you were unshakable 

So now you have a voice. 

Think about those before you 

Who had no kind of say, 

They worked from morn to sunset 

From light till the close of day. 
They had to go to the back woods 

To get a secret word to pray, 

Hell and damnation followed them 

Each and every day. 

Now let us look at Freedom 
It's more than a gift to stay, 
It is a sign of happiness 

That comes to those who obey. 
Freedom goes beyond the sunset 

It outdistances the rain, 

Freedom brings peace of mind 

With it woes and stain. 

Some came today to celebrate 

Others have come to commemorate, 
But if you just look around 

And thank God for Freedom you've 

found. 
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So organize your good thoughts 
And spread the news everywhere, 
Let the world know you are concerned 
And that you live each day above fear. 
Let them see you moving ahead 
Through happiness and sad times, 
But remind each and everyone 
That this Freedom is mine. 


Say to those who don't know 
And say to your fellowman, 

That without this great Freedom 
America could not stand. 


THE 35TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE ITALIAN REPUBLIC 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. ANNUNZIO) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, June 
2 marks a stirring event in the rich 
history of Italy. For on that day in 
1946, the great Italian people gave a 
resounding vote of confidence for po- 
litical democracy. 

It was 35 years ago on this day that 
the Italian people voted in a plebiscite 
to end their constitutional monarchy 
and establish a republic. By replacing 
the Italian monarchy with a republi- 
can form of government, Italy began 
her return to the cultural and political 
prominence she had long enjoyed. 

Eleven days after the referendum, 
King Umberto II left Italy. With the 
aid of the Marshall plan, the deter- 
mined and ingenious Italian people 
launched upon a great period of eco- 
nomic, political, and social progress. In 
addition to outstanding postwar 
achievements on the domestic scene, 
Italy also placed herself in the van- 
guard of European integration. More- 
over, in the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, Italy has been and contin- 
ues to be a stalwart and loyal Western 
ally. 

The beautiful land of Italy, washed 
by the blue waves of the Mediterra- 
nean and cradled within the Alps, has 
boasted of an advanced civilization for 
thousands upon thousands of years. It 
may be truly said that Italy consti- 
tutes a mosaic of human history. She 
is a major source of Western culture— 
her legal system is a model for the 
West, her language is the tongue of 
music, and her Renaissance stands as 
one of mankind’s greatest achieve- 
ments. 

I take this opportunity to extend my 
greetings and best wishes to the 
people of the Italian Republic, as well 
as to the Italian Americans in my own 
lith Congressional District of Illinois 
and throughout our country who are 
joining in this 35th anniversary 
observance. 

Mr. Speaker, an article on the resto- 
ration of Italy’s art treasures from the 
news magazine Panorama of Milan fol- 
lows as it appeared in the June 1981 
edition of the World Press Review: 
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The eyes of experts all over the world are 
fixed on him, but Prof. Gianluigi Colalucci 
seems unbothered. Tireless and precise to a 
milimeter, since last June Colalucci has 
borne the most important responsibility of 
his life: to return all the paintings in the 
Sistine Chapel to their ancient splendor. 

Flanked by assistants, Colalucci has a 
twelve-year plan just for the work on Mi- 
chelangelo’s “Universal Judgement.” A 
movie crew will record each step while labo- 
ratory technicians proceed with physical 
and chemical analysis. 

As director of restoration for the Vatican 
museums, Colalucci is satisfied with the 
work so far. “The thrill of seeing the bril- 
liant colors laid down by Michelangelo’s 
own hand is enormous. Remember that 
Buonarroti took four years to execute the 
dome and seven for the ‘Judgement’,” he 
notes. “Since then there have been centu- 
ries of protective treatments, nearly always 
with a glue base. There are coats of glue 
that are no longer used and that obscure 
the original colors.” 

To bring Michelangelo’s tones back to life, 
the magicians of restoration now have at 
their disposal a miraculous solvent called 
AB 57, a honeylike material made of sodium 
bases, fungicides, and other substances. To 
cancel out the injuries of time the workers 
spread a light film over the painting, let it 
stand twenty-four hours, and then repeat 
the process. 

Interest in the Sistine restoration is not 
due only to technical advances. Historians 
of art have made no official comment, but it 
is whispered that once the work is complet- 
ed there will be a major new discovery in 
Michelangelo's painting. 

While the ills of the Vatican masterpiece 
are being cured, another of the world’s 
famous invalids has begun a time of healing: 
Leonardo da Vinci’s “Last Supper.” The 
work is in the hands of Pinin Brambilla Bar- 
silon, who works with a surgeon’s micro- 
scope to cure a painting in critical condition. 
“Besides the layers of repainting since 1700 
there are also scales of color peeling and 
dropping off.” she notes. “And the whole 
work also seems shrouded in a gray mist due 
to humidity and pollution.” 

Nevertheless the result so far is breath- 
taking. The work has already saved Saint 
Simon and the halo above him. We're 
counting on recovering half of Leonardo’s 
painting by next year,” says Carlo Bertelli, 
art superintendent of Milan. “So far the 
work has cost very little: $47,000 to $57,000. 
But Rome has been silent about further 
funding.” 

Other masterpieces are also under the sur- 
geon’s scalpel. Bronze experts are at work 
on the horses of St. Mark's at Venice and on 
the statue of Marcus Aurelius in Rome, 
where both horse and rider are stricken 
with a cancer caused by pollution. Con- 
cerned parties have suggested an under- 
ground museum to save the ancient eques- 
trian statue. 

Also seriously ill are the marble works of 
the Roman Forum, the arches and columns 
of the city’s historic center. X-rays of Giot- 
to’s campanile in Florence have revealed 
fearful deterioration of the structure’s iron 
supports. “It will take a restoration effort of 
at least two years,” say Florentine experts. 
Another patient is the Basilica of St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi, where the frescoes of Giotto 
have not been touched. 

From north to south monuments are fall- 
ing, columns are tottering, paintings and 
colors are fading away, never to be seen 
again. No more than 300 people travel the 
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peninsula stopping leaks and remedying 
past mistreatment. With degrees from 
Rome’s Central Institute of Restoration or 
Florence’s Fortezza da Basso, the restorers 
are nearly all private citizens, often orga- 
nized in consortia or small cooperatives. 
Among them are experts in metal, mosaics, 
ceramics, architecture, and solvents. 

It is a patrol flanked and coordinated by 
the profession’s masters in Rome. At the 
Central Institute of Restoration, just 
twenty-one professors either offer advice or 
intervene directly in the more difficult 
cases. Above all they pioneer new methods 
and teach the profession. 

Extremely rigorous—three years of 
courses plus an optional year of specializa- 
tion—the Roman school furnishes a dozen 
restorationists every year. There are also 
graduates from Florence and those from 
semi-secret private courses like one run by 
the Christian Workers’ Society of Brescia (a 
1939 law bars the proliferation of private 
schools). 

“The problem is not with the low number 
of restorationists,” the Central Institute’s 
directors say. “We lack a global intervention 
policy. This is why all the restoration work 
is late. The restorationists arrive to plug up 
a frightful, chronic emergency. Decades of 
insensibility cannot be canceled with mir- 
acles."@ 


REMARKS OF STUART E. EIZEN- 
STAT BEFORE DUKE UNIVERSI- 
TY FORUM ON PRESIDENTIAL 
NOMINATIONS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia (Mr. LEVITAS) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

@ Mr. LEVITAS. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly, Stuart E. Eizenstat, former domes- 
tic policy adviser to President Carter, 


offered some thoughts on revisions 
that might be made in the Presiden- 
tial nominating process before the 
Duke University Forum on Presiden- 
tial Nominations on May 11, 1981, in 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Eizenstat's observations are 
most interesting and, among other 
things, focus on the need to involve 
more participation by elected officials 
within the parties. I commend Mr. Ei- 
zenstat’s views to the consideration of 
my colleagues. 

Mr. Eizenstat's remarks follow: 

There are two essential changes which I 
believe should be made in the nomination 
process for Presidential candidates: a) 
reduce the duration of caucuses and prima- 
ries; and b) increase the importance of the 
political parties and the elected officials of 
the parties in the selection. 

Since 1972, there has been a growing pro- 
liferation of primaries. Now, more than one- 
half of the States have them. The caucuses 
and primaries now stretch from January to 
June, stretching the resources of candidates 
and the patience of voters. 

It is no accident that our last three elect- 
ed Presidents—Nixon, Carter, and Reagan— 
all held no elected public office when they 
were nominated and later elected. Only non- 
office-holders have the time required to 
build organizations in all of the primary 
States and to make themselves known by 
the voters in those States. Those elected of- 
ficials with significant responsibilities have 
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the greatest difficulty competing in such a 
system—although this stature gives them 
significant qualification for the job of Presi- 
dent which they seek. 

Moreover, individual primaries, like the 
one in New Hampshire, take on a role of ex- 
aggerated importance which fails to reflect 
the nation’s diversity on its views. These 
take on a life of their own and have too 
great an influence on later primaries. 

I do not believe one national primary is 
the answer to these problems. Such a 
system would put an even greater premium 
on full-time campaigning, would be extraor- 
dinarily costly to candidates, would make it 
difficult for lesser-known, but qualified can- 
didates to gain stature and financial backing 
from early victories, would further eviscer- 
ate State and local parties which are badly 
in need of strengthening, and would ignore 
regional and local issues that often test a 
candidate's ability to balance regional issues 
against the national interest. 

I would require that the primaries and 
caucuses be held within a four-month 
period so that the campaigns are somewhat 
shortened. 

I would endorse the plans of Congressmen 
Morris Udall and John Ashbrook that all 
primaries must fall on the first Tuesday of 
each month from March to June, with 
States having their choice of date. I do not 
think it wise to require that each of these 
be a regional primary, since this would tend 
to lead to regional favorite sons, and would 
give too much emphasis to regional issues 
over national issues. Moreover, such a set-up 
might guarantee one region, with less popu- 
lous States, having no effective voice in the 
selection process, if it followed the regional 
primary of the industrial Northeast or Mid- 
west. 

Where primaries are employed, they 
should not be “open” primaries, where 
voters can vote even if they are independ- 
ents or members of another Party, as in 
Wisconsin. A recent Supreme Court decision 
permits the Republican and Democratic 
Parties to keep the primaries available only 
to voters with that Party identification. 
This power should be utilized, to preclude 
members of one Party from crossing over 
and trying to influence the primaries of an- 
other Party. 

Of even greater importance than these 
modifications, is to find ways to strengthen 
the influence of elected officials and party 
organizations in the nomination of Presi- 
dential candidates. 

Parties at all levels have been debilitated 
by the false glorification of independence 
from Party labels, unrestricted funding by 
independent organizations (like the Nation- 
al Conservative Political Action Committee), 
primaries themselves, the enormous impact 
of television, the diminished role of elected 
and Party officials due to the changes of 
the past decade, and the rise of single issue 
groups. 

Parties are important harmonizers in our 
society of disparate views. They can also 
serve as the umbrella under which elected 
officials from a Party and their Party's 
Presidential candidate, can have an earlier 
and closer identification. 

I do not think it practical in our heteroge- 
neous nation to scrap our Constitution and 
try to develop a parliamentary form of gov- 
ernment—despite the fact that with a stable 
ruling party this is the most efficient form 
of democracy. But, I do think it is important 
to tie our Congressman and President more 
closely together. 
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In 1976 and 1980, Democratic Congress- 
men and Senators had little hand in select- 
ing their Party's nominee, Jimmy Carter, 
and thus felt less of a stake in his Presiden- 
cy. He, in turn, owed them little in return. 
In 1980, at the Democratic Convention, only 
45 of the 3,331 delegates were Congressmen 
and Senators. 

While in 1976, it might have been some- 
what more difficult for Jimmy Carter to 
secure the Democratic nomination if elected 
and Party officials had played a greater 
role, it would have made it easier for him to 
govern had they played a more significant 
part in securing his nomination. 

Likewise, while there was in 1980 a set- 
aside for State organizations to select Party 
officials to serve as delegates, it was a small 
one indeed. We cannot expect to rebuild 
State and local parties unless we provide 
some incentives for Party participation. At- 
tendance at a national Convention provides 
such an attraction. 

Moreover, exclusion of Party and elected 
officials has made the Party Platform one 
which often represents the sum total of the 
maximum demands of every group which 
participates in the Convention. No wonder 
that Platforms are as ignored as they are by 
Members of Congress, when they have had 
no role in developing them. I believe Plat- 
forms are important, having been one of the 
principal authors of the 1976 and 1980 
Democratic Party Platforms. To assure they 
are more meaningful and are taken more se- 
riously, I suggest again that elected and 
Party officials be given a greater hand in 
drafting them. 

None of the changes I propose suggest 
abolishing primaries and closing the nomi- 
nation process. I believe, however, that we 
should do more to mix the advantages of 
participatory democracy through the prima- 
ries with changes to enhance the opportuni- 
ty for those who must ultimately govern 
with a President to have a stake in his nomi- 
nation—and for him to have some obligation 
to them in turn. 

I would have the Parties, certainly the 
Democratic Party, change its rules to re- 
quire that every Democratic Congressman, 
Senator, and Governor be automatically a 
full voting delegate to both the Midterm 
and the National Convention. They should 
not have to run against their own constitu- 
ents for such a position. 

They also should be a greater percentage 
of the total number of delegates. 

Primaries should select no more than 60 
percent of the delegates to the Convention. 
I do believe these delegates should be bound 
through the first ballot—or the voice of the 
majority in the State primary would be nul- 
lified. We should not play fast and loose 
with the primary results or we will add to 
the cynicism which already surrounds the 
nomination process. The other 40 percent 
should come from the elected officials and 
from people selected by the State Party or- 
ganization. These people should go un- 
pledged and uncommitted to any particular 
candidate, to maximize their influence. 

Elected officiais and Party officials should 
also participate in drafting the Party Plat- 
form. Greater Congressional input here will 
instill a greater sense of balance in the Plat- 
form and a greater sense of Congressional 
responsibility to implement it. 

To further strengthen our political par- 
ties, I would suggest Congress remove all 
limits in giving through National Commit- 
tees, so that they can become dispensers of 
more campaign financing vis-a-vis political 
action committees than is now the case. 
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Caps should be enacted on the maximum 
contribution which candidates can receive 
from political action committees, individual- 
ly or cumulatively. 

These modifications will help add cohe- 
sion to a fragmented and chaotic nomina- 
tion process. 

I commend President Terry Sanford and 
Duke University for its interest in helping 
to modify a system badly in need of 
change.@ 


NATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 
FOUNDATION ACT OF 1981 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. Brown) is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 
è Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, throughout the 96th Con- 
gress and continuing into the 97th 
Congress, the Subcommittee on Sci- 
ence, Research, and Technology has 
been studying the critical issues of in- 
novation and productivity. Hearings 
have covered patent policy, university- 
industry relations, Federal laboratory 
utilization, the Government’s role in 
industrial innovation high-technology 
small business, a focusing point for 
technology through a foundation, and 
several other areas. In the United 
States private enterprise is the sector 
of society primarily responsible for 
providing jobs, goods, and services. I 
believe this is appropriate and the 
Government should not attempt to 
take over this responsibility. Govern- 
ment, however, must provide an envi- 
ronment in which private enterprise 
can flourish in both the short and 
long term. If needs for essential goods 
and services are not being met by pri- 
vate enterprise, the Federal Govern- 
ment should take steps to remove bar- 
riers to action. The subcommittee’s 
study has made it clear that current 
efforts of the Federal Government to 
facilitate technology development are 
fragmented and too small to provide a 
focus for a national economy in which 
innovation can thrive. 

Today, I am introducing the Nation- 
al Technology Foundation Act of 1981, 
a bill designed to correct many of the 
problems we have found. The bill 
would establish a National Technology 
Foundation to facilitate technology 
advancement and innovative utiliza- 
tion for the national welfare. It is a re- 
vised version of H.R. 6910 introduced 
in the 96th Congress and incorporates 
valuable suggestions received through 
direct communications and 5 days of 
hearings held on the bill in September 
1980. Joining me as cosponsors of this 
bill are the current chairman of the 
subcommittee, Douc WaALGREN, and 
HAROLD HOLLENBECK, ALLEN ERTEL, 
Wes WATKINS, JOHN SEIBERLING, and 
MERV DYMALLY. 

Responsibility for technology-relat- 
ed programs is now scattered through- 
out the Federal Government. The var- 
ious mission agencies—Department of 
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Defense, Department of Health and 
Human Services, Department of 
Energy, and so forth—each support 
technology development related to 
their mission. The National Science 
Foundation and the Department of 
Commerce have components directed 
at technology and innovation, but 
these are minor portions of the budg- 
ets of those agencies and are often 
treated as stepchildren by those agen- 
cies. Recent budget cuts have made 
this situation even more true. 

In considering how the Federal Gov- 
ernment can most effectively organize 
itself to support technology for the 
national welfare, one extreme is to 
leave programs scattered but to make 
each the best possible. The other ex- 
treme would be to consolidate all sci- 
ence and technology activities of the 
Federal Government in a single De- 
partment of Science and Technology; 
an idea that received considerable at- 
tention in the midseventies during 
consideration of the bill that became 
the National Science and Technology 
Policy, Organization, and Priorities 
Act of 1976. The idea of a Department 
was not adopted at the same time be- 
cause of compelling arguments that 
most science and technology activities 
should be kept closely tied to the mis- 
sions which they support—defense, 
energy, space, health, and so forth, 
and hence should be kept as integral 
parts of the agencies which pursue 
those missions. The National Technol- 
ogy Foundation bill represents an in- 
termediate position. It would consoli- 
date technology-related activities 
which are not now closely tied to a 
specific agency mission and would 
insure that the Federal Government 
will assume a coordinating role among 
additional responsibilities for technol- 
ogy planning, advancement, and trans- 
fer to utilization which have hereto- 
fore not been adequately discharged 
by any sector of society. 

The programs which this bill would 
consolidate in a single agency might, 
in theory, be adequately supported in 
their current homes, the Department 
of Commerce and the National Science 
Foundation. This has not been the 
case. Support has been modest at best 
and even at their best they still suffer 
the fractionation of being in several 
agencies. I am reserving judgment on 
which course of action is best, consoli- 
dation in a new agency or strengthen- 
ing in existing agencies. The bill to es- 
tablish a National Technology Foun- 
dation is a vehicle by which we can 
continue to focus the discussion of al- 
ternatives. If the Department of Com- 
merce and the Science Foundation are 
unable to strengthen and broaden 
their current programs, the National 
Technology Foundation may emerge 
as the only feasible alternative. 

At hearings held in September 1980 
the major focus of testimony centered 
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on whether or not it would be in our 
Nation’s best interests to create a new 
autonomous agency or whether exist- 
ing institutions were sufficient to re- 
solve the problems associated with 
technology and innovation. The ad- 
ministration spokesmen testified to 
their position that existing programs 
were capable of promoting applied re- 
search and development. A few other 
witnesses testified that if given more 
resources they thought existing de- 
partments or agencies could be flexi- 
ble enough to address these issues. 
However, there was strong sentiment 
expressed by most of the nonadminis- 
tration experts that existing institu- 
tions were unable to deal with the 
technology innovation and develop- 
ment issues in the coordinated manner 
that was needed. There were differ- 
ences expressed amongst this group 
with some suggesting a narrower focus 
of only the engineering portion while 
others suggested an even broader 
scope. Many also addressed specific de- 
tails of functions and composition 
while generally concurring that a void 
existed which the National Technol- 
ogy Foundation would fill. 

WHY A NATIONAL TECHNOLOGY FOUNDATION 

The population of the world is grow- 
ing inexorably while its resources are 
inexorably being consumed. It does 
not take a mathematician to deter- 
mine that per capita consumption in 
the future cannot match the per 
capita consumption of an average 
American today if technology does not 
dramatically improve. Only if there 
are continual major improvements in 
technology can the world provide for 
its inhabitants. By improved technol- 
ogy I mean not only the development 
of hardware but also the better orga- 
nization of society to assist in the effi- 
cient use of technology, the Founda- 
tion would support development of the 
requisite knowledge base, the re- 
sources of high-quality manpower, 
high-technology small business, the 
promotion of technology transfer for 
appropriate civilian utilization and 
stimulation for entry into the stream 
of commerce, the establishment of 
technological standards, and the long- 
range planning and forecasting needed 
for each of these areas. In short, the 
Foundation would be a focal point for 
all that technology embodies. 

While the U.S. Government has 
adopted a largely laissez faire attitude 
toward international trade in high- 
technology items—other than military 
hardware—governments in other coun- 
tries—most notably Japan—have 
planned and provided a national at- 
mosphere in which both technology 
development and the export of high- 
technology products are carefully nur- 
tured. These other countries have 
often been highly successful in their 
efforts. We are buying Sonys, Volks- 
wagens, Datsuns, and Seikos. The in- 
ternational balance of trade has been 
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unfavorable to the United States for 
several years. It is likely that without 
a coherent Federal policy of technol- 
ogy development and promotion the 
United States will not be able to com- 
pete effectively in future world trade. 
The National Technology Foundation 
would provide a focus for one of the 
two needs, technology development 
and movement into the stream of com- 
merce. The other needs, assistance for 
exports, should be provided by an ex- 
panded and reoriented Department of 
Commerce and Trade, as other legisla- 
tors have recommended—for example, 
Senator Rorn in his bill S. 970. 

The United States is faced with 
seemingly uncontrollable inflation. By 
finding improved ways to produce and 
deliver goods and services—and this is 
the meaning of technological prog- 
ress—we can make a significant contri- 
bution to the efforts to control infla- 
tion. The National Technology Foun- 
dation would contribute to that proc- 


ess. 

High-technology industries have 
been responsible for the creation of a 
higher share of new jobs than low- 
technology industries, and the devel- 
opment of new technologies promises 
fuller national employment. 

The profession that takes knowledge 
and converts it into the design of prod- 
ucts and processes is engineering. En- 
gineers take science and turn it into 
technology. Heretofore there has been 
inadequate recognition of past and po- 
tential contributions of engineers. In 
the Federal Government, engineering 
has been overshadowed by science. In 
research support, engineering receives 
less than 10 percent of the budget of 
the National Science Foundation. The 
National Academy of Engineering is 
subordinate to the National Academy 
of Sciences. Moreover, there is a short- 
age of engineers in the country today 
at all levels of training, including a 
shortage of the most educated, who 
will be needed to train future genera- 
tions. Among other things, the Nation- 
al Technology Foundation would rec- 
ognize the importance of engineering 
and help harness its potential. 

THE SPECIFIC NEEDS ADDRESSED BY THE 
NATIONAL TECHNOLOGY FOUNDATION 

Links between the generation of 
knowledge and its use need to be 
strengthened. The National Technol- 
ogy Foundation would help tie science 
to useful applications. This would be 
accomplished by several means. First, 
extramural grants and contracts 
would be provided to researchers and 
technologists in areas of science and 
technology showing promise for useful 
results. Second, it would disseminate 
scientific and technical information, 
and third, it would have, as an integral 
part, its own intramural science and 
technology laboratory which already 
exists. 

The United States needs to insure 
that an adequate supply of technologi- 
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cal manpower, training or educational 
institutions, facilities, and equipment 
is available to it. This country has 
never had a scientific and technologi- 
cal manpower policy to guide where 
Federal funds would be best used. As a 
result the Federal Government has 
funded the training of too many in 
some areas and not enough in others. 
This is a national planning failure 
that ought to be corrected. The Na- 
tional Technology Foundation would 
do that. 

The bill provides for the continu- 
ation and establishment of a new type 
of technology institution called cen- 
ters for industrial technology. These 
centers would join industry and uni- 
versities in cooperative technology ac- 
tivities including generic research—re- 
search on technology of use to many 
industries, such as welding or micro- 
fabrication—and the training of indi- 
viduals in technology innovation. The 
96th Congress passed, and the Presi- 
dent signed, legislation for such cen- 
ters as part of the Stevenson-Wydler 
Innovation Act of 1980 (Public Law 
96-480). In this bill they are trans- 
ferred to the National Technology 
Foundation because I consider these 
centers to be only one part of a broad- 
er focus as expressed by the Founda- 
tion. 

In order to make sensible decisions 
about technology and society, there is 
a need in all sectors of society to un- 
derstand the workings of technology 
development, of technology manage- 
ment, and of the interactions of tech- 
nology with society. The National 
Technology Foundation would analyze 
the workings of technology in modern 
society. It would formulate policies 
based on these analyses, both for its 
own operations and for the benefit of 
other parts of the Federal Govern- 
ment and society as a whole. This 
function was also included in Public 
Law 96-480 and again is considered as 
one part of the broader responsibilities 
of the Foundation. 

Technology, in the sense I am using 
it, includes not only what comes imme- 
diately to mind—machinery, electron- 
ics, chemicals, and so forth—but also 
the structure and management of the 
human organizations of our society. 
The Foundation would study technol- 
ogy policy in this broader sense. 

The National Technology Founda- 
tion would foster high-technology 
small business. The past performance 
and the potential of small business are 
tremendous in high technology. We 
need more Silicon Valleys and Route 
128’s, and we need to encourage them 
in all areas of the country. 

State and local governments are a 
large sector of the national economy. 
They should be as efficient and pro- 
ductive as possible and need assistance 
to become so. The National Technol- 
ogy Foundation would encourage and 
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assist State and local governments to 
be more productive and make better 
use of science and technology in their 
operations and decisionmaking as well 
as offer assistance to any statewide or- 
ganized technology distribution net- 
work. 

The inadequacy of the Nation’s posi- 
tion in engineering has already been 
cited. This inadequacy needs to be cor- 
rected. The National Technology 
Foundation would work to see that 
the Nation has an appropriate supply 
of engineers. In addition it would pro- 
vide support for fundamental engi- 
neering studies. The bill would provide 
that the National Technology Founda- 
tion would bear primary responsibility 
for nominating award winners for the 
National Technology Medal, an award 
established by Public Law 96-480. 

We are living in a time of rapid 
change. Degrees of change that once 
took a century now come about in a 
decade. The Nation needs to look 
down the road and anticipate better 
what tomorrow will bring. The princi- 
pal agency of change is technology. 
The National Technology Foundation 
would identify emerging national 
problems and support gesearch and de- 
velopment of solutions to those prob- 
lems. 

The Nation needs to provide incen- 
tives for development of innovations, 
and the Nation needs standards of 
measurement and product perform- 
ance or design to permit the efficient 
flow of commerce. The National Tech- 
nology Foundation would provide for 
these needs. 

Many, but not all, of the needs men- 
tioned above are already being ad- 
dressed by Federal programs. For ex- 
ample, the Patent Office provides in- 
centives for innovation, and the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards provides 
standards. None of the needs are being 
met with complete adequacy. There is 
a tremendous need, moreover, for such 
existing programs as there are to be 
coordinated more fully for most effec- 
tive utility. One of the primary accom- 
plishments of establishing a National 
Technology Foundation with strong 
centralized focus would be to meet the 
need for coordination. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE BILL 

The National Technology Founda- 
tion Act of 1981 establishes the Foun- 
dation as an independent agency in 
the Federal Government. 

» STRUCTURE OF THE FOUNDATION 

The Foundation would have eight 
main branches, as follows. 

First, the Office of Small Business. 
This Office would serve as the focus of 
the Foundation’s small business activi- 
ties. It would carry out the small busi- 
ness innovation program that would 
be transferred to it from the National 
Science Foundation. This program 
provides funding for the research and 
development phases of new technol- 
ogy small business and links small 
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business with venture capital for the 
production phase. The program has 
been very well received in the small 
business community and is ripe for ex- 
pansion. The National Technology 
Foundation would have the authority 
to operate other types of programs for 
the development of high-technology 
small business, as well. Other func- 
tions of the Office of Small Business 
would be to foster communication be- 
tween scientific and technological 
agencies of the Federal Government 
and the small business community, 
assist high-technology small business- 
es in dealing with the Federal Govern- 
ment, and recommend policies en- 
abling the Nation to benefit more 
from high-technology small business- 


es. 

Second, the Office of Institutional 
and Manpower Development. This 
Office would collect and analyze infor- 
mation on technological manpower, 
providing quantitative manpower need 
projections, and would provide for ade- 
quate training and educational institu- 
tions for technological manpower to 
meet the needs. The Foundation 
would provide support as necessary di- 
rectly to individuals to obtain training, 
provide support to existing institu- 
tions—such as schools of engineering— 
support the development of new cur- 
ricula or training programs, encourage 
the exchange of professional person- 
nel between academia and industry, 
and support with funding—or if need 
be operate—new kinds of institutions— 
for example, the Centers for Industri- 
al Technology authorized by Public 
Law 96-480, Federal responsibility for 
which is transferred by the bill. 

Third, the Office of Technology 
Policy and Analysis. This Office would 
conduct technology assessments, de- 
velop indicators of the health of tech- 
nology, study the effects of technol- 
ogy on the economy and vice versa— 
including foreign trade matters—study 
the impacts of policies on technology, 
identify emerging problems, and make 
recommendations for steps with the 
potential for advancing technological 
innovation. In short, this Office would 
be the brain trust of the Foundation. 
The National Science Foundation’s In- 
novation Processes Research Section 
would be transferred to this Office to 
form the nucleus of its activities. 

Fourth, the Office of Intergovern- 
mental Technology. This Office would 
facilitate the integration of scientific 
and technological resources into the 
policy formulation, management sup- 
port, and program operations of State 
and local governments. The intergov- 
ernmental programs of the National 
Science Foundation and the ‘Center 
for Utilization of Federal Technology 
of the Department of Commerce 
would be transferred and serve as the 
nucleus of this Office. 

Fifth, the Office of Engineering. 
This Office would support, by extra- 
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mural grants and contracts, funda- 
mental research in all engineering dis- 
ciplines and applied research not ade- 
quately supported from other sources. 
A major portion of the National Sci- 
ence Foundation’s engineering direc- 
torate would be transferred to the 
Office of Engineering and would con- 
stitute the initial program of the 
Office. 


Sixth, the Office of National Pro- 
grams. In conjunction with the Office 
of Technology Policy and Analysis, 
this Office would identify eme 
national problems—for example, nove 
ways of producing materials—and sup- 
port basic and applied research lead- 
ing to their solution. It would also sup- 
port applied research and develop- 
ment in focused areas of national con- 
cern not adequately supported by 
other agencies—for example, earth- 
quake hazards reduction. Specific 
problem focused programs of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation’s engineer- 
ing directorate would be transferred to 
form the core program of the Office 
initially. 

Seventh, the National Bureau of 
Standards. The Bureau would be 
transferred intact from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to the National 
Technology Foundation and function 
as the Foundation’s intramural science 
and technology laboratory. It would 
continue in its current missions—main- 
taining measurement standards, per- 
forming basic research related to 
standards, serving as a laboratory for 
other Federal agencies, and so forth. 
It would also assist other activities of 
the Foundation, as determined by the 
Director of the Foundation. The act 
gives authority to the Foundation to 
support U.S. interests in international 
voluntary standardization activities, 
which is not adequate under existing 
law. The Bureau would be the proper 
branch of the Foundation to exercise 
that authority. Whether international 
activity would be undertaken by Fed- 
eral employees or by representatives 
of private voluntary standards organi- 
zations with Federal funds is a matter 
deserving further consideration. 

Eighth, the Patent and Trademark 
Office and National Technical Infor- 
mation Service. These two agencies 
would be transferred from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to the National 
Technology Foundation and adminis- 
tered as a single branch of the Foun- 
dation. Both agencies deal with the 
classification and dissemination of sci- 
entific and technical information and 
closer coordination would provide im- 
proved service. The Patent and Trade- 
mark Office has had a particularly 
hard time in the Department of Com- 
merce and hearings have been held re- 
garding the advisability of making this 
office an independent agency. Because 
the purpose of the office is the pro- 
mote technology, it would be more ap- 
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propriate to incorporate it in a larger 

entity devoted to the same purpose 

and having additional functions. 
MANAGEMENT OF THE FOUNDATION 

The Foundation would have a Direc- 
tor, a Deputy Director, and eight As- 
sistant Directors—one for each 
branch. It would also have a National 
Technology Board. 

NATIONAL TECHNOLOGY BOARD 

The Board would have 24 members 
and would have powers over the Na- 
tional Technology Foundation similar 
to those the National Science Board 
has over the National Science Founda- 
tion. Members would be Presidential 
appointees and would be selected from 
people eminent in a wide variety of 
fields. It would be expected that nomi- 
nations for the Board would be solicit- 
ed widely, including from all member 
societies of the American Association 
of Engineering Societies. 

The intent of having a Board is to 
insure that the community of those 
who will be affected by the Founda- 
tion will have a say in the operation of 
the Foundation. There is considerable 
risk in any Federal agency either that 
it will be “captured” by a narrow seg- 
ment of its potential community or 
that it will operate solely under moti- 
vations and incentives internal to the 
Federal Government, thus failing in 
either event to serve properly. The 
best way to insure proper service is by 
control from the community. There is 
little risk of the Board running amok 
because the President has control over 
the Director, the membership of the 
Board and the budget. 

The principal specific functions of 
the Board would be to establish the 
policies of the Foundation, review its 
budget, review its program, and ap- 
prove any large grants or contracts. 

DIRECTOR AND ASSISTANT DIRECTORS 

The Director, the Deputy Director, 
and the eight Assistant Directors of 
the Foundation would be Presidential 
appointees at executive levels II, III, 
and IV, respectively. The Director's 
term of appointment would be 6 years. 

In order to permit the strong central 
operation needed to coordinate activi- 
ties of the various branches of the 
Foundation, all authority over the 
Foundation other than that reserved 
to the Board, has been given to the Di- 
rector. The Director may delegate 
parts of that authority and would be 
expected to do so, but would always 
have the ability to take personal con- 
trol of any aspect of Foundation oper- 
ations. 

COORDINATION OF PROGRAMS 

A separate section of the National 
Technology Foundation Act, section 
11 requires close coordination of the 
Foundation’s programs with other ac- 
tivities in technology. 

The strongest tie created by the act 
is between the National Technology 
Foundation and the National Science 
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Foundation. This is because of the 
need expressed earlier to strengthen 
links between the generation of knowl- 
edge and its use. One of the virtues of 
having applied activities in the Nation- 
al Science Foundation has been the 
closeness of the activities to basic re- 
search. The act preserves this virtue 
by requiring that the membership of 
the National Technology Board over- 
lap the National Science Board by six 
to eight members. Terms of service of 
National Technology Board members 
are to be of the same length and to 
have the same starting dates as Sci- 
ence Board members to facilitate the 
overlap. The act also requires that to 
the maximum extent feasible extra- 
mural basic research support that the 
National Technology Foundation 
wishes to provide should be channeled 
through the National Science Founda- 
tion. This provision would not apply to 
basic research in engineering since it 
would be transferred entirely to the 
Technology Foundation. 

Section 11 also requires that the 
Technology Foundation coordinate 
programs closely with the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. SBA has not in 
the past provided strong support for 
high-technology small business, but it 
has authority to do so and appears to 
be moving in this direction. The act 
gives the Director of SBA the authori- 
ty to assure that any small business 
activities of the Foundation do not du- 
plicate SBA activity. 

Section 11 requires further that 
Foundation activities be coordinated 
with State and local governments. The 
Centers for Industrial Technology au- 
thorized by the act for example, will 
be of interest to State and local gov- 
ernments and their participation in 
the Centers should be explored. 

Other coordination is required in 
other sections of the act. The Presi- 
dent’s Office of Science and Technol- 
ogy Policy and Analysis would be as- 
sisted in two ways, by support from 
the Foundation’s Office of Technology 
Policy and Analysis and by staff assist- 
ance from the Foundation’s Office of 
Intergovernmental programs to the 
Intergovernmental Science, Engineer- 
ing and Technology Advisory Panel. 

OTHER PROVISIONS OF THE ACT 

Sections 10 and 12 of the act provide 
miscellaneous authorities to the Foun- 
dation that are common throughout 
Government: reorganize, have regional 
offices, transfer funds to a modest 
degree among authorized categories, 
make rules for its operation, expend 
funds, enter into grants and contracts, 
acquire and hold real property, and so 
forth. 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

The act would provide for authoriza- 
tion of activities in fiscal years 1982, 
1983, and 1984. Any funds for years 
beyond 1984 would have to be author- 
ized by further acts. The following 
table gives an analysis of the current 
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funding of programs that would be 
transferred to the Foundation, and 
levels of funding proposed by the act 
for the offices of the Foundation. 

A brief rationale for the funding 
levels also follows. In general, these 
are activities which have been chron- 
ically underfunded in comparison to 
the need, so that proposed funding in- 
creases at a moderately rapid pace. 
The total amount appropriated for 
these programs in fiscal year 1981 is 
$354 million. The act proposes $500 
million in fiscal year 1982 and $730 
million and $935 million in fiscal years 
1983 and 1984, respectively. 


NATIONAL TECHNOLOGY FOUNDATION OFFICE—BUDGET 
ANALYSIS 


{In millions of dolars) 
Fiscal year— 


1982 1983 1984 


S888888 


170 
25 


* DOC. 
This is a prorated share (121.6/1080.4 of NSF's overhead (61.7)). 


RATIONALE FOR FUNDING 

First, Small Business. This is an ex- 
cellent existing program with plenty 
of demand. It should increase as quick- 
ly as possible. The amounts budgeted 
are small compared with Small Busi- 
ness Administration programs—which 
are budgeted at over $1 billion. 

Second, Institutional and Manpower 
Development. This is the area of 
greatest need in the Foundation. 
Rapid increases are proposed to a level 
that can have national impact. 

Third, the Office of Technology 
Policy and Analysis. This office should 
quickly be put together to help formu- 
late Foundation programs and begin 
longer range studies. It should not 
need to grow much thereafter. 

Fourth, Intergovernmental Technol- 
ogy. This area should also grow rapid- 
ly from its current size. National 
impact can be accomplished without 
enormous funds. 

Fifth, engineering. This is a chron- 
ically underfunded area which needs 
substantial increases. 

Sixth, national programs. These 
have been virtually strangled at NSF. 
They need immediate resuscitation 
and continued revitalization. 

Seventh, the National Bureau of 
Standards. The Bureau is a mature or- 
ganization. Continued growth at a 
moderate rate is appropriate. Expan- 
sion of innovation programs and of 
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linkages between NBS and industry 
will be encouraged. 

Eighth, Patent and Trademark 
Office and National Technical Infor- 
mation Service. The Patent and 
Trademark Office is mature but mal- 
nourished. More high-quality patent 
examiners are needed and a computer 
based information system for getting 
access to patents should be developed. 
A substantial increase between 1982 
and 1983 is provided for this purpose. 

Ninth, other purposes. This is in- 
tended to provide funds for the cen- 
tral administration, the National 
Technology Board, certain personnel 
costs, support staff, and other inevita- 
ble overhead costs. Once the Founda- 
tion is fully staffed increases should 
be slight. 

SUMMARY 

The concept of a National Technol- 
ogy Foundation grows out of continu- 
ing study of innovation and productiv- 
ity by the Subcommittee on Science, 
Research, and Technology. There is a 
clear need for the Federal Govern- 
ment to improve its programs in sup- 
port of technology, and the consolida- 
tion and enhancement of existing 
fragmented programs in a National 
Technology Foundation is an alterna- 
tive deserving careful consideration. 

The principal needs the Foundation 
would address are the need for im- 
proved technology for the benefit of 
all mankind, the need to improve the 
U.S. balance of trade, the need to fight 
inflation, the need to provide full em- 
ployment, and the need for more ade- 


quate support and recognition of engi- 
neering. 

The National Technology Founda- 
tion would be an independent agency 
with eight main branches for, first, 


small business; second, institutional 
and manpower development; third, 
technology policy and analysis; fourth, 
intergovernmental technology; fifth 
engineering; sixth, national (problem 
focused) programs; seventh, National 
Bureau of Standards; and, eighth, 
Patent and Trademark Office and Na- 
tional Technical Information Service. 
The agency would have programs 
transferred from NSF—all of engineer- 
ing plus most of industrial science and 
technological innovation—and from 
the Department of Commerce—almost 
all of the programs of the Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Science 
and Technology. 

The National Technology Founda- 
tion Act incorporates the two main 
features of Public Law 96-480, passed 
with bipartisan support of the 96th 
Congress by putting the Office of In- 
dustrial Technology functions of Pub- 
lic Law 96-480 into the technology 
policy and analysis branch of the Foun- 
dation and putting the responsibility 
for the support of centers for Industri- 
al Technology in the institutional and 
manpower development branch. 
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The National Technology Founda- 
tion would not have any responsibility 
for assisting foreign trade. Independ- 
ently, the Department of Commerce 
should be upgraded to a Department 
of Commerce and Trade and should be 
assigned a foreign trade assistance 
function. The Foundation would work 
closely with the Department. 

The governance of the Foundation 
would be handled by a Director and a 
National Technology Board patterned 
in organization, but not composition, 
after the National Science Board. Key 
functions of the Board would be to es- 
tablish the policies of the Foundation 
and Review the Foundation’s budget 
and programs. The Director would 
have all powers not assigned to the 
Board and would be assisted by a 
deputy and eight assistants, one for 
each branch. 

The bill contains authorizations for 
fiscal years 1982 ($500 million), 1983 
($730 million), and 1984 ($935 million). 
In each year the eight branches plus 
an “other purposes” category each 
have a line item. Each branch grows 
over the 3 years of authorization. 

The bill requires close coordination 
between the National Technology 
Foundation and other agencies, par- 
ticularly the National Science Founda- 
tion. The two foundations are to have 
interlocking directorates. 

Mr. Speaker, I welcome any com- 
ments on, or support for this legisla- 
tion.e 


INTRODUCTION OF THE OMNI- 
BUS SMALL BUSINESS CAPITAL 
FORMATION ACT OF 1981 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. LAFALCE) 
is recognized for 20 minutes. 
@ Mr. LAFALCE. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a bill which contains a 
number of proposals to amend our tax 
system in a way that will permit small 
businesses to retain and attract the 
capital necessary for their survival. 
More specifically, this measure would, 
among other things, lower capital 
gains taxes, graduate and reduce cor- 
porate tax rates, accelerate and sim- 
plify depreciation schedules, reduce 
gift and estate taxes, and liberalize 
certain provisions contained in sub- 
chapter S of the Internal Revenue 
Code. 

This bill is identical to a bipartisan 
measure introduced in the Senate. I 
am introducing the measure at this 
stage of our tax discussions because I 
believe that it offers a number of 
thoughtful approaches which are 
needed to ease the burdens of small 
business brought about by high inter- 
est rates, inflation and an outmoded 
and discriminatory Federal Tax Code. 

For too long the Federal Govern- 
ment has conducted a policy of benign 
neglect of the small business capital 
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shortage. To permit the continuation 
of this policy will only encourage 
fewer private sector jobs, less innova- 
tion and more absorptions of small 
businesses by the corporate sector. 

We are all in agreement that greater 
economic growth is vital to our future 
as a nation. It is therefore imperative 
that we keep in mind that small busi- 
ness accounts for 43 percent of the 
gross national product, 53 percent of 
all private sector jobs and more than 
50 percent of all industrial inventions 
and innovations. 

This bill, which includes many of 
the major promising tax recommenda- 
tions of small business organizations 
and the White House Conference on 
Small Business, recognizes the special 
role played by small business in our 
economy and offers concrete proposals 
to restore our tax system to permit 
small business to grow and innovate. 

I would not claim that it offers all 
the answers to restructuring our dis- 
criminatory Tax Code to foster the 
creation, expansion, profitability and 
continuity of small business enter- 
prises; nor would I claim that it should 
not be amended, modified, or im- 
proved upon. I am indeed hopeful, 
however, that its introduction will 
serve to focus our attention on the 
needs of small business. Should we fail 
to do so we will further jeopardize the 
very backbone of our free enterprise 
system. 

I insert a factsheet outlining this bill 
in the Recorp at this point: 

FACTSHEET—OMNIBUS SMALL BUSINESS 
CAPITAL FORMATION Act OF 1981 

The provisions of the Omnibus Small 
Business Capital Formation Act of 1981 fall 
into five broad categories: 

I. Capital Formation.—To improve the 
ability of small business to attract needed 
capital from external sources of financing 
by providing greater incentives for inves- 
tors. 

A. Investment tax credit for investments 
in new stock issues of small businesses. A 10 
percent tax credit (up to $1,000 per person) 
would be provided for an investment in 
stock issued by businesses with less than $25 
million in net worth. 

B. Authorize the creation of a new financ- 
ing instrument, the “Small Business Partici- 
pating Debenture” (SBPD). The SBPD 
would be a hybrid security, with elements of 
equity and debt capital. SBPD’s issued by 
eligible firms (net worth less than $25 mil- 
lion) would bear a relatively low stated rate 
of interest, but also could involve a distribu- 
tion of the company’s earnings, which 
would be taxable to the investor at the pref- 
erential long term capital gains rate. 

C. Capital gains tax reduction for individ- 
uals and corporations, with maximum rates 
reduced from 28 percent to 21 percent for 
investments in small businesses. 

D. Capital gains “rollover.” Gains result- 
ing from the sale of an investment in a 
small business would not be recognized if re- 
invested in another qualifying small busi- 
ness within 18 months. 

E. An increase in the maximum number of 
shareholders permissible for Subchapter S 
corporation election from 15 to 100. This 
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would improve the access of small business- 
es to new sources of capital. 

F. Broker-dealer Reserve. Would permit 
dealers “making a market” in small business 
equities to transfer, with deferred tax recog- 
nition, up to an aggregate of $1 million in 
capital gains resulting from the sale of such 
stock, to a reserve for future market-making 
activities. This would greatly enhance the 
marketability of small business stock. 

II. Capital Retention.—to permit small 
businesses to retain a greater share of inter- 
nally generated capital. 

A. Graduation and reduction of corporate 
tax rates. Would increase the number of 
brackets to seven and reduce tax rates, par- 
ticularly helpful for smaller businesses. 
Present law corporate tax brackets and 
rates are as follows: 


Taxable income: 
$0 to $25,000 
$25,000 to $50,000 .. 
$50,000 to $75,000 .. 
$75,000 to $100,000 
Over $100,000 


Under the bill, brackets and rates would 


Taxable income: 
$0 to 825.000 
$25,000 to $50, 
$50,000 to $75,000... 
$50,000 to $100,000... 
$100,000 to $150,000.. 
$150,000 to $200,000.. 
Over $200,000 


B. Accelerated and simplified depreciation 
tax treatment for more realistic capital cost 
recovery for smaller businesses. Bill would 
propose “5-3” classification (from 10-5-3) 
for equipment and vehicles, respectively, 
with 10 percent investments and 6 percent 
credit for investment in trucks and other ve- 
hicles. First $100,000 of small business in- 
vestment not subject to any phase-in period. 
Bill would not address question of depreci- 
ation for structures. 

C. Increase in the amount of permissible 
accumulated earnings from $150,000 to 
$300,000. Accumulated earnings tax would 
apply only to amounts in excess of $30,000. 

D. Increase in the ceiling on the used 
property investment tax credit from 
$100,000 to $250,000, 

III. Estate Tax Reforms.—to reduce oner- 
ous burden of gift and estate taxes of small 
businesses. 

A. Increase the present estate tax exemp- 
tion from $175,000 to $600,000. 

B. Provide an unlimited gift and estate tax 
marital deduction. 

C. Increase the annual gift tax exclusion 
from the current limit of $3,000 to $6,000 
per year per donee. 

D. Make several changes in special use val- 
uation rules for farm land and closely held 
businesses. 

E. Set the value of gifts made within 3 
years of decedent’s death at the value at the 
time of the gift rather than at the date of 
death. 

F. Permit the 5 year deferral/10 year in- 
stallment election for payment of estate 
taxes, provided that at least 35 percent of 
the gross estate or 50 percent of the taxable 
estate is a closely held business. (Present 
law limitation is 65 percent of adjusted 
gross estate.) 

IV. Employee Stock Options,—bill would 
permit employees to exercise stock options 
without tax consequences, as opposed to 
present law requirement of paying ordinary 
income tax on spread“ between option 
price and market price. Employees would be 
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eligible for capital gains treatment when 
the stock is sold, with option price being 
cost basis. This provision would enable 
smaller businesses to attract better manage- 
ment by encouraging the use of stock op- 
tions for key employees. Bill would include 
conditions set forth in H.R. 5829 as reported 
by Senate Finance Committee in 1980. 

V. Inventory Accounting for Small Busi- 
ness.—inflation has the effect of creating il- 
lusory profits for firms on “first in—first 
out” (FIFO) inventory accounting, since re- 
ported “cost of goods sold” are based on 
original, lower inventory price. Lower cost 
of good sold” means higher taxable incomes 
and tax liabilities. Conversion to more real- 
istic “last in—first out” (LIFO) method is 
very complicated and costly for smaller 
business. Under the bill: 

A. Cash accounting (immediate expensing) 
would be permitted for businesses with total 
annual sales of $1 million or less. 

B. Tax penalty associated with conversion 
to LIFO, which results from requirement to 
take back into income all previously written 
down inventories, would be payable over 10 
year period. 

C. Bill would delay until after December 
31, 1980, compliance with Revenue Proce- 
dure 80-5 and Revenue Ruling 80-60, which 
require taxpayers to take back into income 
the value of erroneously written down in- 
ventories (Thor Power Tool case), to give 
small business more time to comply.e 


OVERSIGHT HEARINGS ON 
FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 
ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma (Mr. ENGLISH), 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 
@ Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 14, 15, and 16, the Subcommittee 
on Government Information and Indi- 
vidual Rights will hold general over- 
sight hearings on the Freedom of In- 
formation Act. The hearings will begin 
at 9:30 a.m. in room 2203, Rayburn 
House Office Building. The purpose of 
the hearings is to assess how well the 
Freedom of Information Act is work- 
ing and accomplishing its objectives. 

It has been many years since any 
congressional committee has taken a 
broad look at the FOIA. Much of the 
recent debate on FOIA has centered 
on specific problems and narrow com- 
plaints that have been separately 
raised. One consequence of this has 
been that little formal attention has 
been paid to the importance of FOIA 
in the public oversight of Federal Gov- 
ernment activities. In these hearings, I 
hope that we will be able to assess the 
value of the act as well as evaluate the 
problems that have developed. 

Another consequence of the piece- 
meal approach is that some issues 
have been resolved in isolation from 
one another. Solutions with general 
applicability may have been over- 
looked, and unnecessarily different 
procedures have resulted. By accept- 
ing comments on all aspects of the 
Freedom of Information Act, the sub- 
committee should be able to discern 
trends and identify patterns. This will 
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simplify the consideration of any legis- 
lation. 

Although a number of bills amend- 
ing the FOIA have been introduced 
and referred to the subcommittee, and 
others may be introduced in the near 
future, these hearings will not focus 
on legislation. We would like to be 
able to make some general judgments 
about the act before concentrating on 
specific bills. There will be plenty of 
opportunity for consideration of legis- 
lation later in this Congress. 

We hope to have a broad range of 
viewpoints on all aspects of FOIA rep- 
resented at the July hearings. Those 
who use the act as well as those who 
are affected by it are invited to partici- 
pate by submitting testimony or by ap- 
pearing as witnesses. We will select as 
witnesses a representative sample of 
those who request to appear. In addi- 
tion to the public witnesses, a number 
of agencies will be invited. 

Anyone interested in testifying at 
these hearings should contact the sub- 
committee no later than June 22. 
Written testimony will be accepted for 
the record until 30 days after the 
hearings. 4 


INDIAN TRIBAL GOVERNMENT 
TAX STATUS ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma (Mr. JONES) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
Mr. JONES of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to introduce a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code to 
extend to recognized Indian tribes and 
Alaska Native villages the same tax 
treatment which is applicable to other 
governmental units. These amend- 
ments will enhance the ability of the 
tribes to serve the needs of their mem- 
bers, while furthering the Federal 
Government's longstanding policy of 
self-determination for Indian tribes 
and Alaska Natives. 

Under the Internal Revenue Code, 
State and municipal governments not 
only are exempt from taxation, but 
enjoy a variety of other forms of fa- 
vorable treatment intended to protect 
and strengthen government at the 
State and local levels. Indian tribes 
and Alaska Native villages provide 
many of the same essential public 
services as our States and municipal- 
ities. These include law enforcement, 
fire protection, schools, roads and 
transportation, water, sewage and gar- 
bage services, natural resource devel- 
opment, land use planning, housing, 
social and health programs, legal serv- 
ices, business licensing and regulation, 
and other activities. However, while an 
Internal Revenue Service ruling does 
exempt Indian tribes and Alaska 
Native villages from taxation, the In- 
ternal Revenue Code does not confer 
upon these tribes and villages any of 
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the other forms of favorable treat- 
ment now enjoyed by States and mu- 
nicipalities. 

More important, this distinction in 
treatment clearly is at odds with Fed- 
eral Indian policies promulgated for 
the past several administrations. Spe- 
cifically, for the past half century, the 
Federal Government virtually without 
exception has sought to strengthen 
tribal governments politically and eco- 
nomically. The Indian Reorganization 
Act of 1934 authorized tribes to mod- 
ernize their governmental structures 
to deal more effectively with contem- 
porary problems and needs. In more 
recent years, both Congress and the 
executive branch have sought to reaf- 
firm and strengthen tribal govern- 
ments. Indeed, most Federal legisla- 
tion enacted during the past 20 years 
to provide assistance to local govern- 
ments also has expressly included as- 
sistance to tribal governments. 

In an effort to assume greater local 
responsibility for financing their own 
public services, Indian tribes have at- 
tempted to raise funds on the reserva- 
tion through the imposition of tribal 
taxes. These efforts, however, have 
been only partially successful because 
under the Internal Revenue Code 
taxes paid to Indian tribes are not 
treated in the same manner as taxes 
collected by non-Indian State and 
local governments. This difference in 
treatment undermines the tax initia- 
tives of tribal governments and seri- 
ously interferes with their efforts to 
improve conditions of life in Indian 
country. 

The proposed legislation has become 
increasingly vital for tribal govern- 
ments as a result of the Reagan ad- 
ministration’s policy of substantially 
reducing the Federal budget and 
transferring more public functions to 
State and local governments. Federal 
assistance to Indian tribes has been 
cut by one-third in the Reagan admin- 
istration’s proposed 1982 budget. 
Thus, Indian tribes are being asked to 
assume still greater responsibility for 
providing public services, even as they 
face severe cuts in Federal funding. If 
these tribes are to shoulder the new 
responsibilities being placed on States 
and municipalities, they must be ac- 
corded the same tax treatment as 
other State and local governments. 

This bill generally accomplishes that 
objective. The term “recognized 
Indian tribe” includes any tribe, band, 
community, village, or group of Indi- 
ans or Alaska Natives which is recog- 
nized by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, after consultation with the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, as performing 
substantial governmental functions. 
This definition includes the Indian 
tribes and Alaska Native villages 
which are treated as governmental 
units for certain revenue sharing pur- 
poses under the State and Local Fiscal 
Assistance Act of 1972. Three hundred 
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and forty-seven groups are presently 
listed as eligible for revenue sharing 
entitlements under that act. 


The bill also provides equivalent tax 
treatment with respect to interest paid 
on certain tribal debt obligations, pen- 
sion and retirement income and contri- 
butions, charitable contributions, 
excise taxes, tribal income and real 
property taxes, and certain unrelated 
business income. Finally, the bill pro- 
vides that certain tribal officials are to 
be “Government officials’ for pur- 
poses of the tax on self-dealing be- 
tween a private foundation and dis- 
qualified person. 


The bill enjoys broad support among 
tribal leaders as well as a number of 
national Indian interest organizations. 
I would like to insert in the RECORD as 
an example of this support a strong 
letter of support from Mr. Ross O. 
Swimmer, the principal chief of the 
Cherokee Nation of Oklahoma. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN JONES: I am writing to 
request your strong support and sponorship 
of the proposed “Indian Tribal Governmen- 
tal Tax Status Act”. 

This legislation would extend to Indian 
tribes the same general tax treatment under 
the Internal Revenue Code which at the 
present time is accorded state and local gov- 
ernments. More specifically, the measure 
grants, inter alia, a deduction from the fed- 
eral income tax for taxes paid to an Indian 
tribe, exempts tribal governments from a 
variety of federal excise taxes, and provides 
a tax exemption for income on certain tribal 
governmental obligations. 

The fundamental concept of the bill— 
namely, that Indian tribes are governments 
and, therefore, should receive the same fed- 
eral tax treatment as other governments—is 
completely consistent with the legal history 
of tribes and current federal policy. As you 
are aware, Indian tribes long have exercised 
services, including health, education, police 
and fire protection, and general welfare, to 
their members. Furthermore, for a genera- 
tion the established policy of the federal 
government has been to strengthen the po- 
litical and economic institutions of tribal 
governments. 

I am convinced that the “Indian Tribal 
Governmental Tax Status Act” would repre- 
sent a significant step toward the economic 
enhancement and, hopefully, independence 
of Indian tribes. As I am sure you can ap- 
preciate, this progress ultimately would 
make Indian tribes far less dependent upon 
federal funds—a not untimely consideration 
in light of current national budgetary poli- 
cies. 

Very truly yours, 
Ross O. SWIMMER, 
Principal Chief, 
Cherokee Nation of Oklahoma. 


Finally, let me conclude by giving 
you the revenue implications of this 
bill. Passage of this legislation would 
nominally affect the Federal budget. 
The revenue loss would be approxi- 
mately $5 million annually. These 
days, that is a bargain, and I urge my 
colleagues to swiftly approve this leg- 
islation. Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 6 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH LECH 
WALESA 


(Mr. SOLARZ asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, the es- 
tablishment of Solidarity, the first in- 
dependent trade union in a Commu- 
nist country, was an extraordinary 
event in the annals of communism. It 
was a vivid demonstration of the weak- 
ness of the economic system imposed 
by the Soviets upon Eastern Europe, 
as well as a stirring reminder of the 
desire for greater individual freedom 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

If not for the exceptional leadership 
of Lech Walesa, it is extremely unlike- 
ly that Solidarity could ever have been 
established. Walesa is to politics what 
Michelangelo was to sculpture. His un- 
usual blend of principle and pragma- 
tism has enabled him to guide Solidar- 
ity, and Poland, through numerous 
crises virtually without bloodshed. 
` The Washington Post recently print- 
ed a remarkable interview with Walesa 
by the noted Italian journalist Oriana 
Fallaci. In view of the insights it pro- 
vides about Walesa, who continues to 
play a crucial role in the ongoing 
drama in Poland, I would like to enter 
into the Record the complete text of 
this interview. 

LECH WALESA: THE MAN WHO DRIVES THE 

KREMLIN CRAZY 

LecH WALEsA. One moment, First of all we 
have to clear things up. I am not a diplomat, 
I am not a master of ceremonies and even 
less an intellectual. I am an uncouth man, a 
worker. I have never read a book in my life, 
and I am a man with a goal to reach, so I 
don’t give a damn for certain things. Not for 
the books, not for the interviews, not for 
the Nobel Prize and even less for you. I have 
no complexes, I don't. Neither toward the 
generals, nor toward the prime ministers, 
nor toward you. I can give a punch on the 
desk of a prime minister, I can leave a gen- 
eral in the lurch without saying goodbye, 
and as for you I can do the same. Anyway, I 
am the one who puts the first question: 
What do I lose, how much do I lose with 
this interview? Besides, why do you look at 
me that way? 

ORIANA FALLACI. I look at you because you 
resemble Stalin. Has anybody ever told you 
that you resemble Stalin? I mean physical- 
ly. Yes, same nose, same profile, same fea- 
tures, same mustache. And same height, I 
believe, same size. 

A. Nie, nie, nie. No, no, no, nobody told me 
and I don’t care. I didn’t know it, I don’t 
want to know it and you haven't answered 
my question yet. So I put another one: This 
interview, how do you write it? Question 
and answer, question and answer, or all to- 
gether with the comments inside? Because 
the comments inside, I don’t like them. It 
isn’t fair, it is the reader who must make his 
comment and decide if the guy is right or 
wrong. 

Q. Listen, Walesa. My interviews are writ- 
ten question and answer, question and 
answer, always. Whether you gain or you 
lose with this one, I don’t know, because it 
depends on what you will tell me. And if 
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you don’t mind, I am the one who asks. Now 
let’s start. Seven months ago, nobody knew 
your name outside Poland and very few, I 
guess, inside Poland. Today you are one of 
the most famous men in the world and you 
drive Brezhnev crazy with your Solidarity 
movement, you put [former Polish Commu- 
nist Party chief Edward) Gierek out of a 
job, you give (present Polish Communist 
Party chief Stanislaw] Kania a headache 
each time you call for a strike. When you go 
to Rome you are received by the pope as a 
head of state or a star and 

A. Stop, stop, stop, stop. 

Q. Why? What happened? 

A. It happens that you have a very au- 
thoritarian style, a typically dictatorial one. 
And as I do too, we have a problem. The 
problem is to find a compromise. So let’s 
make a deal. From now on I will be nice 
with you and you will be nice with me, OK? 

Q. OK. Here is the question: When you 
measure this glory, this power which fell on 
your shoulders, don’t you ever say, my God, 
this is too much for me, I cannot keep it? 

A. Yeah, yeah, yeah. The Holy Virgin 
knows. I’m tired, bloody tired, and not only 
in my body because I never sleep, my heart 
doesn’t work as it should, it throbs, it hurts. 
I'm tired inside, in the soul. This life is not 
for me. Meeting people for whom you must 
wear a tie, knowing good manners, listening 
to recommendations: Don’t do this, don’t do 
that, please smile. Ties strangle me, I 
cannot wear them, why in hell should I 
smile when I don’t feel like it? Nothing is 
permitted to me anymore, nothing. I cannot 
have a drink, I cannot pick up a girl, else 
the whole world falls apart and they say 
that the soda water went to my head. It 
isn't right. And you must say it, you must 
explain that men are men even if they make 
politics, men are sinners, so what? 

Q. Yes, but I meant something else, 
Walesa. I meant the responsibility you took 
in front of your country and of history. 
Don’t you ever feel scared by it, inadequate? 

A. Nie, nie, nie. No, no, no, because I am a 
man of faith and because I know that this 
moment needs a guy like me. A guy who can 
make decisions with good sense and solve 
problems in a cautious, moderate way. I am 
not a fool. I do understand that too many 
injustices got accumulated during these 36 
years, so things cannot change from morn- 
ing to night. It takes patience, it takes 
wisdom I mean, the rage that people would 
like to burst like a bomb must be controlled. 
And I know how to control it, because I 
know how to reason through I am not a 
learned man, I know how to say things with 
the proper words. Like I did with the peas- 
ants at the strike in Jelenia Gora, for in- 
stance, when I yelled at them: “You've 
started the wrong strike, you idiots, you 
champions of stupidity, I'm against you.” 
mp 300 people remained speechless. Well, 

to the crowds isn’t always the art 
of going with the crowds, sometimes it’s the 
art of going against the crowds and. . . Do I 
look pretentious? 

Q. You don’t. Why? 

A. Because sometimes I give this impres- 
sion. But I am not pretentious, believe me. I 
am a guy who wants to help people, for in- 
stance, if you ask me a favor, get me there, 
get me something, I immediately do my 
utmost. And I get you there even if I get my 
self into trouble, even if my friends say: 
“Mind your business. Is it your business? I 
like to make myself useful. It was so even in 
December 1970 and in August 1980, when I 
did what I did because nobody wanted to do 
it. It was so when I worked in the opposi- 
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tion, and today it is the same. I mean, I 
know how far we can go with our demands, 
I know what country we live in and what 
our realities are. I know the path we must 
follow. And the danger is to abandon such a 
path, to stray from the line because of a few 
blockheads or a few hotheaded idiots who 
don’t understand. 

So I have to keep repeating to them that 
things cannot be obtained too fast, that the 
demands must be put at the right time, 
without impatience. Look at the monument 
we erected for our dead, our workers killed 
by the police in 1970. Had we built it at once 
or two years later, now it would be simply 
the branch of a tree, easy to cut. Instead, 
today it’s a tree and its roots are so deep 
that nobody can extirpate them, and if it 
will be cut it will blossom again. 

Q. Lech, where did you learn to talk like 
that, from whom? 

A. I don’t know. I told you that I never 
read a book, anything. I never had teachers 
either, nor examples to imitate. I always 
solved my problems alone. Even the techni- 
cal ones, like to fix a TV set or a sink, I 
think them over and I fix them in my way. 
Politics is the same. I think it over and I 
find the solution, or at least a solution. As 
for the moderate line I gave to Solidarity, 
however, I can tell you that I set it after the 
defeats of 1968 and 1970. It was then that I 
realized the necessity of working without 
impatience; otherwise, we would break our 
heads. I said to myself: Lech, a wall cannot 
be demolished with butts, we must move 
slowly, step by step, otherwise the wall re- 
mains untouched and we break our heads. 
You know, I have been arrested a hundred 
times, more or less, usually 48-hour arrests, 
and one thinks very well in jail because in 
jail there aren't noises and one is alone. It 
was in jail that I also found the way of 
sowing doubt into the minds of my jailers, 
to make them release me and to make them 
understand how wrong they were toward 
the country and themselves. Finally, it was 
in jail that I discovered the system of in- 
forming people about my arrests. Because it 
is useless to be arrested if people don’t 
know. 

Q. What was this system, Lech? 

A. Well, when they released me and I 
went home, I placed myself in front of a bus 
stop and even if I had money to buy my 
ticket I pretended to be penniless. So I 
asked the people to buy my ticket, explain- 
ing that I had been arrested and why. 
People got interested and bought my ticket. 
Then I took the bus and during the trip I 
continued to explain, I held sort of a rally 
for them to warm up feelings. I did so for 
years. Wherever I went, whatever I did, I 
made something happen. 

Q. This is great politics, Lech. 

A. Nie, nie, nie. I am no politician, I have 
never been. Maybe one day I'll be one. I 
have just started to look around and under- 
stand their tricks, their calculations, but 
today I am no politician. The proof is that if 
I were a politician I would like doing what I 
do now, I would never have enough of it. In- 
stead I’m fed up and I tell you at once what 
I am: I am a man full of anger, an anger I 
have kept in my stomach since I was a boy, 
a youngster. And when a man accumulates 
the anger I have accumulated for so many 
years, he learns to manage it all right. 
Which explains why I control so well the 
crowds and the strikes. Ha! One has to be 
very angry in order to know how to control 
the anger of the people. One has to have 
learned to live with it. Listen, my rage has 
been stored up for so long that I could keep 
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it in at least five more years. That is, until 
1985. It burst in August 1980 because I 
became aware that the occasion was bigger 
than I could hope. And I jumped beyond 
the fences of the Lenin shipyards in 
Gdansk. 


Q. Let’s talk about that, Lech, about the 
day you jumped beyond the fences. 

A. Well, long before it happened we had 
considered the possibility of some big strike 
in Gdansk. We had considered it in our 
meetings when we taught the workers the 
history of Poland and the union laws. In 
fact, I had made myself ready to avoid an 
excessive situation and I had told the work- 
ers if there is an uproar I want to be in- 
formed at once. And when I was informed I 
immediately realized that the uproar had 
burst early because the situation was ripe, 
thus I had to get into the shipyards. The 
trouble was that four gentlemen—I mean, 
four policemen—watched me day and night. 
I got them lost—I won't tell you how, be- 
cause I might need that trick again in the 
future—and I got to the shipyards and I 
jumped inside. I got there at a crucial 
moment. In fact, there was a meeting of 
2,000 workers and the big boss was asking 
them to leave, making his promises. And 
nobody cared to oppose him. As a matter of 
fact, they were already leaving. I felt my 
blood boil. I elbowed my way through the 
crowd, I set myself in front of him and—do 
you know boxing? I landed him a straight 
left and I put him down so quickly that he 
almost fell out of the ring. I mean, I shout- 
ed at him that the workers wouldn't go any- 
where if they weren’t sure they had ob- 
tained what they wanted. So they felt 
2 and I became their leader, and I still 


— Leach, what does it mean to be a 
leader? 

A. It means to have determination, it 
means to be resolute inside and outside, 
with ourselves and with the others. Here is 
what it means: I have been always so, even 
as a boy, when I was a poor boy living in the 
country and I wanted to become an aviator. 
I have always been the ringleader, like the 
billygoat that leads the flock, like the ox 
that leads the herd. People need that ox, 
that billygoat, otherwise the herd goes on 
its own here and there, wherever there is 
some grass to eat, and nobody follows the 
right road. A flock without an animal that 
leads is a senseless thing without a future. 
However, I don’t know if I really am a 
leader. I simply know that I smell things, I 
feel situations, and when the crowd is silent 
I understand what it silently says. And I say 
it with voice, with the proper words. But 
now I have something to ask you. Because 
you travel a lot, and you know a lot of 
people, and you can answer. What do people 
say about me in the West? 

Q. Well, they ask themselves, Who really 
is this Walesa?” 

A. Ha! This is a question they put to 
themselves in the East, too. “Who is this 
guy who makes our soldiers sleep in their 
boots for six months?” “Is he a general?” 
And it goes without saying that, in the East, 
they gave themselves an answer already. 

Q. Yes, they call you an anarchist, a coun- 
terrevolutionary, an enemy of socialism, ac- 
cording to Tass and Pravda. 

A. Tell them that I only am a man who 
wants some justice, a man who wants to be 
useful to them too, beyond any frontier and 
color and ideology. The hungry hare has no 
frontiers and doesn’t follow ideologies. The 
hungry hare goes where it finds the food, 
and the other hares don’t block it passage 
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with tanks. They should learn from the 
hares. But let’s not talk about the East, let’s 
talk about the West. What do they say 
about me in the West? 

Q. Some say that you are a Christian 
Democrat, others say that you are a grand- 
child of Rosa Luxemburg [a Polish-born 
early associate of Lenin who broke with him 
over the issue of democracy within commu- 
nism], others that you are a Social Demo- 
crat. And there are even some who call you 
a Eurocommunist. What shall we answer to 
them? 

A. Nothing, because I refuse to express 
myself with their words, their labels, their 
slogans, left and right—socialism and com- 
munism, capitalism and Luxemburgism, 
Christian Democrat and Social Democrat. I 
express myself with my words: good, bad, 
better and worse. And I say: If it serves the 
people, it is good. If it doesn’t serve the 
people, it is bad. Of course, one has to see 
how and in what sense it serves. One day I 
shared a little piece of bread with a nice 
girl, and I felt happy. Another day my wife 
served me a large portion of excellent sau- 
sages, but she did it so rudely that I felt un- 
happy and I couldn’t eat them. I mean, 
having much food isn’t enough and some- 
times a little piece of bread is better than a 
large portion of excellent sausages. At the 
same time, one has to admit that if there 
isn’t even that little piece of bread we 
cannot know happiness at all. Thus, we 
should build up a system which combines 
the two things: food and happiness. Then I 
say: Damn it, we live on this earth 50 or 60 
years and on one side there are the rich who 
get richer and richer, on the other side 
there are the poor who get poorer and 
poorer. It doesn’t work. Richness must be 
shared. But what do they store up, those 
rich who don’t divide with the others? 
Anyhow they die, and when they die they 
leave all to heirs who are never satisfied and 
who curse them all the same. 

Q. But, more or less, the socialists and the 
communists say these same things, Lech. 

A. Nie, nie, nie. I told you that I don't 
want to use slogans invented by them. 

Q. Do you mean that communism has 
failed? 

A. Ha! It depends on the way you measure 
the concept of good, bad, better, worse. Be- 
cause if you choose the example of what we 
Polish have in our pockets and in our shops, 
then I answer that communism has done 
very little for us. If you choose the example 
of what is in our souls instead, I answer that 
communism has done very much for us. In 
fact, our souls contain exactly the contrary 
of what they wanted. They wanted us not to 
believe in God, and our churches are full. 
They wanted us to be materialistic and in- 
capable of sacrifices; we are antimaterialis- 
tic, capable of sacrifice. They wanted us to 
be afraid of the tanks, of the guns, and in- 
stead we don’t fear them at all. 

Q. Lech, let’s go back to the sausages 
without freedom. How to obtain it? 

A. Freedom must be gained step by step, 
slowly. Freedom is a food which must be 
carefully administered when people are too 
hungry for it. Suppose that Solidarity ob- 
tains some access to TV and through TV it 
starts yelling: “Away with the thieves, the 
rascals, the gangsters who robbed us for so 
many. years.” How would people react? Cut- 
ting -off heads, I tell you, flooding the 
streets with blood. It would be chaos, anar- 
chy. It already happened in the countryside, 
I saw it with my eyes. All at once the gov- 
ernment got busy selling TV sets to the 
peasants, TV filled their houses with pro- 
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grams which attacked religion, and as a con- 
sequence many peasants lost their faith. 
They even became atheists. Nie, nie, nie. 
Things cannot change suddenly. It’s danger- 
ous. Don’t you agree? 

Q. Not really. I think that we should 
never be afraid of freedom, because there is 
only one thing which teaches freedom, and 
this is freedom itself. Freedom should never 
be administered by drops, like a spoonful of 
milk in the stomach of a starving person. 

A. Well... On the other hand, one cannot 
exaggerate it as you do in the West, with all 
those political parties which don’t know 
what they want, and one disturbs the other, 
doesn't let the other work, yet one supports 
the other—what kind of brothel is that? It 
seems a brothel to me and nothing else. 
Never mind that here in Poland it wouldn’t 
be possible to have political parties, because 
things stay as they are. Here the control 
must be exercised by the unions. If we will 
be able to do it, we'll function better than 
your parties, which waste their time biting 
each other, insulting each other, accusing 
each other, collecting gossip on each other: 
He goes to sleep with her, she goes to sleep 
with someone else. It doesn’t seem to me 
that your parties have done much, and in 
all that brothel I see only one indisputable 
fact: They say they want something and 
they do the reverse, Am I right? 

Q. Yes, but if the unions substitute for 
the political parties, there is no pluralism, 
there is only a sharing of power between 
the party and the unions. Don't you want 
the pluralism, Lech? 

A. Yeah, yeah, yeah. Sure. Every person, 
every group in the whole society must have 
the right to express itself. But why imitate 
the parties and use the world party? One 
can say “association,” “club.” The club of 
those who raise canaries, for instance. Or 
the club of those who pray with the rosary. 
And as wheat doesn’t grow on stones—I 
mean, as in Poland we cannot have political 
parties but the one which already exists, as 
men must adapt themselves, let the ca- 
naries’ breeders get together. Let them have 
a statute which welcomes the formation of 
other clubs—the club of those who raise 
rabbits, or pheasants, or ducks—and let us 
all become breeders of canaries, rabbits, 
pheasants, ducks, chickens. The important 
thing is that such groups exist freely, so 
they can serve society, and that the master 
does not arrest them. Do I say stupid 
things? 

Q. No, Lech, you don't say stupid things. 

A. Well, maybe I do. I don’t know much 
about concepts, I never have time to think, 
and there are so many problems that I must 
fix in my mind. With you I’m rather think- 
ing out loud. Yet I like it. Gee, do I like it. 
Because it happens so rarely that you hear 
the right questions. And right questions 
make me think. I mean, sometimes it is in 
talking with others that one gets an idea 
and says: “Why didn’t I think of it before?” 
Yes, that’s how ideas blossom, and this ca- 
naries idea might turn out very well. 

Q. Yet the idea of growing wheat on 
stones is good, too. 

A. Yeah, yeah, yeah. The problem is that 
one should remove the stones first. And 
what if under the stones there isn’t the soil 
to grow wheat? What if the wheat grows 
short and deformed? 

Q. Better than nothing. 

A. I don’t know. Maybe you are right, 
maybe you are wrong. But I think that you 
are wrong, and I am going to demonstrate it. 
If you want a child, and you want it with all 
your heart, desperately, do you prefer to 
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have a deformed dwarf or not to have him 
at all? Oh, I would like to be less tired and 
to express myself better. I would 
like . Let's go on. But don’t put those 
difficult questions to me, because they give 
me a headache, and now I have a headache. 

Q. All right, an easy question, then. I 
know that your stepfather lives in America, 
so I guess that he has invited you many 
times to join him there. Have you ever 
planned to emigrate there? 

A. Nie, nie, nie, never. I could never leave 
Poland, never. Besides, I've always thought 
that a man must live where he was born and 
grew up, in order to give back to his country 
what he got from it. Yes, my second father 
has invited me many times. I call him my 
second father because he married my 
mother after the death of my father. My 
real father died in 1945 from the privations 
he suffered in the extermination camp 
where the Germans put him. “Come here. 
What do you do there?” my second father 
wrote. But besides the fact that I couldn’t 
live outside Poland, I felt that his invitation 
didn’t come from his heart. It came from 
the dollars in his pockets. And I was not 
wrong because, when I met him again in 
Rome last month, I did not recognize him. 
In Poland he was a poor man, yet always 
ready to make sacrifices and divide what he 
had with others. Now he thinks only about 
money, amusements, and he has lost hu- 
manity. The dollars went to his head, I 
guess, and the result is that I don’t get 
along with him anymore. I see life in a dif- 
ferent way, I don’t like money as he does. 
Yes, it’s good to have money, we need 
money to live and raise our children proper- 
ly, but money isn't all and doesn't give dig- 
nity. On the contrary, it gives a lot of temp- 
tations and sometimes makes people nasty. 
Which is why I would never try to become a 
millionaire. 

Q. Then tell me, Lech: Were you angry at 
your stepfather when he let himself be pho- 
tographed with Reagan? 

A. Nie, nie, nie, nie, I like Reagan. Yeah. I 
like him a lot. The way he moves, the way 
he talks: just like me. Well, maybe he talks 
a little better than me, but for sure he 
moves like me. Look how he walks, or how 
he waves his hands and his arms. I only 
hope that he doesn’t change, that he 
doesn’t forget where he comes from. It 
would be a pity. Has he already changed? 
I'll see when I go to America and I will meet 
him, I hope. 

Q. When will you go to America, Lech? 

A. On the one hand I would like to go at 
once, on the other hand, never. Because I'm 
still black and blue from the hugs of the 
Roman crowds and I don’t like it when 
people push me and touch me and kiss me 
like that. Anyhow, I'll go soon. As soon as 
I've put some order in the movement, let’s 
say in six or seven months if nothing bad 
happens. Poland needs help. Not dollars 
help, I mean political help, economic help, 
and in order to obtain such help we must 
have contacts abroad. Nor should we forget 
that in the West there are people who make 
cold calculations, agreements, who would 
like to use the blood of Poland to solve their 
problems. Yes, I really must go to America. 
And with the help of our queen, the Holy 
Virgin, I shall go. 

Q. Is that why you wear on your jacket 
this image of the Black Virgin [a statue of 
the Madonna that Poles credit with turning 
back a 17th-century Swedish invasion]? And 
isn’t that image a label too? 

A. Nie, nie, nie. It isn't a label, it is a 
habit. Or, better, a blessing. The Black 
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Virgin has always been sort of blessing for 
us Polish, and this particular one ... I 
don’t even remember who gave it to me, or 
when. Someone must have put it on my 
jacket after a pilgrimage. With the rosary 
also, it happened like this. Someone put a 
rosary in my hands, and I kept it until it 
broke. This is not easy for you westerners to 
understand, I know. The church has never 
been for you what it has always been for us, 
a symbol of struggle, I mean, the only insti- 
tution which never submitted to the oppres- 
sors. And when we examine the factors 
which led to what is happening today in 
Poland, it is not enough to mention the 
workers’ uprisals in 1956, 1968, 1970, 1976. It 
isn't even enough to consider our contact 
with foreigners, I mean the fact that we 
have been traveling abroad very much in 
these years and that we have seen how you 
live in your countries. We also have to con- 
sider the election of Pope Wojtyla, his 
travel to Poland and the continuous obsti- 
nate smart work of the church. Without the 
church nothing could happen, my case itself 
would not exist, and I would not be what I 
am. I'll say more: If I hadn’t been a believ- 
ing soul, I wouldn't have resisted, because I 
had so many threats. So many. 

Q. But have you always been so religious, 
Lech? 

A. Yeah, yeah, yeah. Ask my bishop. Even 
at school, when they taught us communism 
and I didn’t pay any attention. Only be- 
tween 17 and 19 I got far from the faith. Ha! 
I got on the wrong path: drinking, idleness, 
girls. Then something happened. One day I 
felt very cold, very tired, and I started look- 
ing for a place where I could go inside and 
rest. But there was nothing except a church 
in the area, so I entered the church and I 
sat down on a bench. And immediately I got 
well. So well that I left the wrong path. 
Now don’t misunderstand me, don't believe I 
am an angel. Angels do not exist and I am 
no angel, I'm rather a Satan. However, I go 
to church every morning, and every morn- 
ing I receive communion, and if I have some 
major sin to confess, I also go to confession. 
I say so because I am not that bad, after all. 
Since I've lived in this world I only got 
drunk a couple of times, and as for the girls 
. . . Listen, my wife is not bad. I rather say 
that she is the ideal woman for me. Had I 
another wife, by now I would be divorced or 
killed with a kitchen knife. So I have no 
reason to betray her. Besides, we have six 
children. Doesn't that show that we make 
love well? Much and well. Well, of course, 
when I happen to be far from her for many 
weeks as I was recently, I get temptation. I 
told you that I am no saint. 

Q. OK, Lech, it seems to me that your 
headache is over. So let’s go back to the dif- 
ficult questions. Don’t you ever have fears 
about being manipulated? For example, yes- 
terday in Warsaw a high prelate said to me: 
“Walesa never does what the cardinal 
doesn’t want.” 

A. In this respect it is true. I would never 
do a thing against the faith, the church and 
even less against Cardinal Wyszynski. He is 
a great man, his wisdom is immense and his 
help has been enormous. All the time and in 
every way. People don’t know that it was 
Cardinal Wyszynski who arranged our meet- 
ings with Gierek and Kania, and even 
during the strikes of the peasants of Rzes- 
zow and Bielsko-Biala I had to ask him to 
give me a hand. Without his intervention I 
wouldn’t have been able to call an end to 
these strikes. So it would be stupid of me if 
I did something against the cardinal. Nor 
would he permit anyone to do something 
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against me. Not even somebody with a black 
skirt [a priest’s cassock]. But if somebody 
with a black skirt tries to use me. . Listen, 
I cannot swear that no one tries, on any 
side. But I can swear that I don't permit 
anybody to manipulate me, not even to in- 
fluence me, And if someone tries, I break his 
nose. 

Q. What about the intellectuals, in that 
sense? 

A. From the intellectuals and the peas- 
ants, liberas nos Domine [free us, Lord]! I 
say so. You would never believe the hang- 
over I got from those peasants during their 
strikes. I kept yelling: “You are mean. Self- 
ish, mean. Stubborn, mean. Don’t you un- 
derstand the situation we are in?” The intel- 
lectuals are like them, in a sense. Because 
they are unable to adjust themselves to the 
reality of the moment. During the struggle 
they were perfect, in fact I respect them a 
lot, yet now they cannot adjust. They would 
like to go on with the methods we followed 
before August 1980. Which is the reason 
why I always shout: “Be realistic. Use your 
brain.” And this proves that I am not ma- 
nipulated by them. Neither by the church 
nor by them. Then why do you keep so 
many professors and teachers and universi- 
ty lecturers in your movement, you may ask. 
Ha! Because, should I refuse them, they 
would dig underground like moles and they 
would get in all the same, through the 
tunnel. Better say: Come in, sit down. Be- 
sides, they’re intelligent, and intelligent 
people are always useful. Provided you don’t 
get inferiority complexes toward them. I 
don’t. Know why? Because intellectuals 
need a lot of time to understand things, and 
even more to make a decision. They stay 
there to discuss, examine, discuss, and in 
five hours they reach the same conclusion I 
reached in five minutes or five seconds. 

Q. And what about the Communist Party, 
Lech? I always asked myself why they let 
you rise so high and so fast. To exploit you? 
To use you as an alibi or as a scapegoat? Or 
maybe to assimilate you? 

A. Nie, nie, nie. Being assimilated by the 
powers is a possibility that I don't even con- 
sider. If I wanted such a thing, I would have 
done it when I was Mr. Nobody. You can’t 
imagine the offers I had. Being assimilated 
by the powers? I'd rather shoot myself in 
the head. Dignity counts more than life. 
Listen, they let me emerge because they 
didn’t have another choice. Literally. Of 
course, this doesn't ... I mean, when we 
speak about Poland we have to consider also 
the situation abroad. We are controlled. 
Thus, victims cannot be avoided. People 
always ask me: “Lech, aren't you afraid of 
being killed?” And as an answer I shrug my 
shoulders. I do so little to protect myself. 
Some of my friends try, they follow me 
wherever I go, but what is the use? One can 
be murdered in so many ways, not only with 
guns. They killed my best friend, they 
might kill me. I’m a fatalist. If it must 
happen, it will happen. And I will go to 
paradise. 

Q. Lech, there is a three-month armistice 
between the government and Solidarity. But 
not all armistices end up with a peace 
treaty. what will happen then? 

A. To begin with, Solidarity did not sign 
any armistice. We only said that we 
wouldn’t be hostile toward the new govern- 
ment of [Premier Wojciech] Jaruzelski. 
Poland needs a strong government, a gov- 
ernment capable of governing, and Jaru- 
zelski can do it. Because he is a soldier, a 
general, therefore used to giving orders and 
to imposing discipline on others and on him- 
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self. As a soldier, he also should have the 
clean hands which are necessary to clear 
the country out of bastards with dirty 
hands. We must let him work. But if the 
hostilities will come from him and his gov- 
ernment, we'll fight. We will, I promise. 
Whether someone likes it or not. 

Q. Whether the Soviets like it or not, you 
mean. And what if Jaruzelski fails? 

A. If he fails and our “brothers” don’t 
“help” us, if he fails and our “allies” don’t 
intervene, then it should be Solidarity that 
takes the responsibility of government. It is 
not very likely—as a matter of fact, it’s so 
unlikely that such a possibility seems to me 
fantastic. Yet it is a possibility. Yet it is a 
possibility, it exists. Now let me make this 
clear: I don’t want it, Solidarity doesn’t 
want it, we only want to arrange it so the 
poor people eat a little more and are a little 
more satisfied. We want to arrange it, not to 
make politics, not to govern. But if other 
choices will not exist, Solidarity must be the 
choice. If the government says, This is a 
mess, we resign,” Solidarity should take the 
responsibility and I should take the situa- 
tion into my hands. I say it in a firm way. 
And I add: Poland will never go back to 
being what it was before August 1980. 
Never. 

Q. Lech, I want to make sure I have un- 
derstood you. Did you really say that, 
should this government fail, Solidarity 
should govern and you should take the situ- 
ation into your hands? 

A. Yes, I said it. 

Q. So you were not joking. And do you be- 
lieve that you would be capable? 

A. Yes, I believe it. 

Q. Do you also believe that the Commu- 
nist Party and the Kania government would 
accept such a capitulation? Yesterday in 
Warsaw a very important member of the 
government who also is a very important 
member of the [Communist Party] central 
committee said to me: We shall never agree 
to share power, and even less to give up 
power.” 7 

A. Today they say so. Tomorrow, who 
knows? Great empires have fallen during 
the history of man. 

Q. And what would the consequences be 
with your “brothers,” your allies“ I mean, 
with the Soviets? How can you hope that 
they would permit such a thing, that they 
wouldn’t intervene to help? 

A. This is the point, this is the problem, 
this is why I said that I regard such a possi- 
bility as a fantastic possibility. 

Q. Less fantastic than a Soviet interven- 
tion if you even think to take over, Lech? So 
let us pronounce these two words that you 
Polish never pronounce, not even whisper, 
as if avoiding them could serve to exorcise 
them: Soviet intervention, Soviet interven- 
tion. Brezhnev says them, instead. And 
Kania, too. Publicly. 

A. Oh, oh, oh, how often people raise their 
voices in order to scare. Don’t we do the 
same in the opposition? I don’t think that a 
violent confrontation would serve them, and 
they know it. So they will not do it. Or, 
better . . . Listen, somebody once said to me 
that everything would start in Poland and 
that we would obtain all or almost all, and 
that then we would suddenly lose all, to be 
resurrected one day and be men again. Well, 
I don’t accept such prophecies, yet I admit 
that they might contain some truth. Just 
because of that possible truth I tell you that 
we don’t want to pay such a price. Here is 
why we follow this tortuous path, and why I 
fight those who would like to change the 
moderate line of Solidarity, and why I keep 
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talking of political patience, and why I yell 
at the intellectuals and at the peasants. And 
why I remain so vague in speaking with you. 

Q. Come on, Lech. Do you really believe 
that Brezhnev cares about the way we talk? 
It is not the words that count it is the facts. 
And when Kania has to deal with you, when 
Jaruzelski has to deal with you, when 

A. How many times have you seen the 
Soviet tanks in Poland? How many times 
have the Soviet tanks come here from 
August on? 

Q. In Czechoslovakia they waited almost 
eight months. 

A. But that solution has never been ap- 
plied to Poland. Four times at least, Poland 
has found itself in a tragic situation during 
the last 25 years, yet we overcame it without 
the Soviet tanks. This time it will be the 
same. Besides, Czechoslovakia is not Poland. 

Q. It isn’t Hungary, either. Yet in Hunga- 
ry too the Soviet tanks intervened. It is not 
Afghanistan either, yet Afghanistan is in- 
vaded by the Soviets. 

A. Poland is different, Poland is different. 

Q. Then let me say this: Isn't it true that 
the Polish students have asked and ob- 
tained, at least on paper, abolition of the 
obligatory teaching of Marxism and of the 
Russian language in their universities? 

A. It’s true. 

Q. Isn’t it true that, if the agreement is 
not respected and the students’ strikes are 
not taken into consideration, the workers 
will strike for them? 

A. Yes, it’s true. Solidarity approves what 
the students are doing on that matter and it 
will fully support them in that struggle. We 
are with them, I am with them. The only 
reason why I did not go to the Lodz univer- 
sity during the students’ strike is that I had 
to stay with the peasants in Rzeszow. The 
peasant strike’'s problem was more urgent. 
But I sent my advisers to Lodz, and they re- 
mained there all the time, and every two 
hours I called to tell them what should be 
done. Finally, I am the one who arranged 
the meeting of the students with the deputy 
premier, [Mieczyslaw] Rakowski. 

Q. Well, do you expect the Soviets to 
accept such a national refusal of their ide- 
ology and of their language? Do you really 
believe that such heresy will go unpunished 
forever? 

A. Nie, nie, nie, and what do you expect 
from us, then? That we give up? That we 
stop everything, that we go back to what we 
were and we say, sorry, it was a joke, we did 
not mean it, because we don’t want to be 
punished? Should we give up the duty of 
being men and forget? What other solution 
do we have but to do what we are doing? I 
said it and I repeat it: We don’t want to pay 
the price of a violent confrontation, we 
really don’t. But if it will be necessary to 
pay that price, we will. Nobody will say that 
we are cowards. Personally I am more than 
ready to die. I am not as ready to kill: I am 
not able to kill, not even a chicken to make 
soup; my stomach gets upset when I see 
people killing a chicken. Yet if I were at- 
tacked, if I had to defend my country, my 
house, my children, my friends, my fellow 
workers, I wouldn't hesitate. Oh, why do 
you make me say these things? Why? You 
give me a headache again. Now I have a 
headache again. 

Q. I do too, now. I have it too, Lech. So 
let’s keep our headache, both of us, and let’s 
face the last difficult question: But are the 
Soviet tanks indispensable? Aren’t, wouldn’t 
the Polish tanks be enough? 

A. Nie, nie, nie, nie. I shall not consider 
that, no. Not even for a second. I refuse to 
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believe that our bonzes [literally, Buddhist 
monks] are unable to find a bloodless solu- 
tion. I refuse to believe that our soldiers will 
kill our workers. We will solve everything 
without pain, profitably for the two sides. 
Why do you ask such a thing? 

Q. Because that very important member 
of the government also said to me: “The 
Polish army is devoted to the party one 
thousand percent.” A lie? 

A. Here is the only question which I 
cannot answer. This house is filled with mi- 
crophones. Yes, microphones, and God 
knows how many there are listening now to 
this conversation. Yes, since 1972 they have 
tapped me with their bloody machines, and 
sometimes I ask myself: How long will it 
last, how long? 

Q. And you, Lech, how long will you last? 

A. If they don’t kill me, you mean? If ev- 
erything goes on smoothly? Well, coldly 
speaking, I would say that from now on I 
can only descend. Gradually or with a head- 
long fall. This is because I am not fitted for 
norma! times and I cannot submit myself to 
the rules and the games. Because I am dead 
tired and my heart is in bad shape, my 
health goes to pieces. Because I cannot 
repeat myself—that is, I cannot repeat what 
I have done in August and until today. And 
finally because, if the worst happens, all the 
rage of the people will turn on me. And the 
same ones who applauded me, erected altars 
for me, will throw stones at me, will trample 
on me, will trample on me. They will even 
forget that I acted for good, in good faith. 
You know, if I were selfish and shrewd, I 
would cut my mustache and go back to some 
shipyard. But I shall not do it. I cannot do 
it. From now on, the situation will become 
more and more complicated, more and more 
difficult, and we are going to receive many 
blows. Yes, many blows, I must stay where I 
am: to struggle, to extinguish the unneces- 
sary fires, like a fireman, to transform the 
movement into an organization, to ‘ 

Q. To raise canaries that sing much and 
well. Thank you, Lech. Good luck, Lech. 

A. Good luck to you, and thanks to you, 
with all my heart. You have been nice to me 
and it isn’t true that you throw the chador 
into the face of people you interview [a ref- 
erence to the Persian robe Fallaci removed 
during her interview with the Ayatollah 
Khomeini in 19791. I have enjoyed these 
hours we spent together so much, though 
you gave me a headache twice. You offered 
me so many ideas which I'll think over. I 
shall never forget you. And, if the Polish 
censors will permit publication of your 
book, “A Man,” I will read it. And it will be 
the first book I've read in my life. Anyhow, 
if I go to paradise. I’ll save a seat for you. So 
we can talk about the wheat that grows on 
the stones. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Evans of Iowa (at the request of 
Mr. MICHEL), for today and the bal- 
ance of the week, on account of offi- 
cial business as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Mr. Newtson (at the request of Mr. 
WRIGHT), for today, on account of offi- 
cial business. 
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SENATE ENROLLED JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his sig- 
nature to an enrolled joint resolution 
of the Senate of the following title: 


S.J. Res. 50. Joint resolution designating 
July 17, 1981, as “National P.O.W-M.LA. 
Recognition Day.” 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 
Mr. Gonza.ez, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. GonzaLez, for 60 minutes, on 
Wednesday, June 3, 1981. 

Mr. GonzaLez, for 60 minutes, on 
Thursday, June 4, 1981. 

Mr. FAscELL, for 30 minutes, on 
Thursday, June 4, 1981. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. NELLIGAN) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material.) 

Ms. FIEDLER, for 60 minutes, on June 
4. 
Mr. DeERwinsk1, for 60 minutes, on 
June 3. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Wo.pe) to revise and 
extend their remarks and included ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. Hurro, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Annunzio, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Levitas, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Brown of California, for 20 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. LaF ce, for 20 minutes, today. 

Mr. ExNdLISR, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Jones of Oklahoma, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. Evans of Georgia, for 60 min- 
utes, on June 10. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

Mr. Sorarz, and to include extrane- 
ous matter notwithstanding the fact 
that it exceeds two pages of the 
Recorp and is estimated by the Public 
Printer to cost $1,560. 

Mr. Brown of Ohio, immediately fol- 
lowing the remarks of Mr. HAMMER- 
SCHMIDT on H.R. 2156, extension of 
funds for Veterans’ Administration 
support of State medical schools, 
today. 

Ms. FERRARO, on H.R. 2540, immedi- 
ately prior to the vote. 

Mr. DE Luco, in support of H.R. 2540, 
U.S. International Trade Commission 
and Customs Service Authorization, 
during general debate in the House 
today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. NELLIGAN) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 
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Mr. Younc of Florida in five in- 


Mr. BENEDICT. 
Mr. McDane in two instances. 


quest of Mr. WoLPE) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. IRELAND. 

Mr. DE LA Garza in 10 instances. 
STARK in 10 instances. 


F 


* 


Byron. 

ALEXANDER in two instances. 
HERTEL. 

Dorgan of North Dakota. 
SKELTON. 

WAXMAN. 

GEJDENSON in two instances. 


MAZZOLI. 

Weiss in four instances. 
LEVITAS. 

Mr. CORRADA in two instances. 

Mr. Won PAT. 

Mr. BArLey of Pennsylvania in two 
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Mr. EcKART. 
Mr. SEIBERLING in 10 instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 3 o’clock and 31 minutes 
p.m.), under its previous order, the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, June 3, 1981, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE 
COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1490. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army transmitting notice of the Army's in- 
tention to proceed with the second phase of 
the Chemical Agent Munitions Disposal 
System at Tooele Army Depot, Utah, pursu- 
ant to section 409(b)(4) of Public Law 91- 
121, as amended; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1491. A letter from the Acting Director, 
Defense Security Assistance Agency, trans- 
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mitting a report on the impact on U.S. 
readiness of the Army’s proposed sale of 
certain defense equipment to Jordan 
(Transmittal No. 81-49), pursuant to section 
813 of Public Law 94-106; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

1492. A letter from the Acting Director, 
Defense Security Assistance Agency, trans- 
mitting a report on the impact on US. 
readiness of the Army’s proposed sale of 
certain defense equipment to Jordan 
(Transmittal No. 81-53), pursuant to section 
813 of Public Law 94-106; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

1493. A letter from the Mayor of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to provide for improve- 
ments in the local planning process in the 
District of Columbia, a transfer authority 
over certain purely local planning activities 
to the government of the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

1494. A letter from the Mayor of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend the District 
of Columbia Self-Government and Govern- 
mental Reorganization Act with respect the 
National Capital Service Area; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

1495. A letter from the Mayor of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to authorize the trans- 
fer of the District of Columbia Employment 
Security Building to the government of the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

1496. A letter from the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, transmitting a report by the Nation- 
al Center for Education Statistics on the 
condition of education pursuant to section 
406(d)(1) of the General Education Provi- 
sions Act, as amended; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

1497. A letter from the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, transmitting the annual report for 
fiscal year 1980 on programs under the 
Women’s Educational Equity Act, pursuant 
to section 937 of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act, as amended; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

1498. A letter from the Chairperson, Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Bilingual Educa- 
tion, transmitting the fifth annual report of 
the Council, pursuant to section 732(c) of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, as amended; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

1499. A letter from the Acting Director, 
Defense Security Assistance Agency, trans- 
mitting notice of the Army’s intention to 
offer to sell certain defense equipment to 
Jordan (Transmittal No. 81-49), pursuant to 
section 36(b) of the Arms Export Control 
Act; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1500. A letter from the Acting Director, 
Defense Security Assistance Agency, trans- 
mitting notice of the Navy’s intention to 
offer to sell certain defense articles to Saudi 
Arabia (Transmittal No. 81-51), pursuant to 
section 36(b) of the Arms Export Control 
Act; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1501. A letter from the Acting Director, 
Defense Security Assistance Agency, trans- 
mitting notice of the Air Force’s intention 
to offer to sell certain defense equipment 
and services to Oman (Transmittal No. 81- 
52), pursuant to section 36(b) of the Arms 
Export Control Act; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

1502. A letter from the Acting Director, 
Defense Security Assistance Agency, trans- 
mitting notice of the Army’s intention to 
offer to sell certain defense equipment to 
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Jordan (Transmittal No. 81-53), pursuant to 
section 36(b) of the Arms Export Control 
Act; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1503. A letter from the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, transmitting 
the semiannual report of the Department’s 
Inspector General, covering the period 
ended March 31, 1981, pursuant to section 
5(b) of the Inspector General Act of 1978; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

1504. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor of General Services, transmitting var- 
ious prospectuses proposing the lease of 
space, pursuant to section 7(a) of the Public 
Buildings Act of 1959, as amended; to the 
Committee on Public Works and Transpor- 
tation. 

1505. A letter from the Fiscal Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting the 
25th annual report on the financial condi- 
tion and results of the operations of the 
highway trust fund, pursuant to section 
209(e)(1) of the Highway Revenue Act of 
1956, as amended (H. Doc. No. 97-56); to the 
Committee on Ways and Means and ordered 
to be printed. 

1506. A letter from the Mayor of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend the District 
of Columbia Self-Government and Govern- 
mental Reorganization Act and section 7324 
of title 5, United States Code, to authorize 
the Council of the District of Columbia to 
regulate political activities of employees of 
the District of Columbia government; joint- 
ly, to the Committees on the District of Co- 
lumbia and Post Office and Civil Service. 

1507. A letter from the Acting Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States, transmit- 
ting a report on opportunities to reduce ex- 
penditures related to airport traffic control 
towers operated by the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration (CED-81-100, June 1, 1981); 
jointly, to the Committees on Government 
Operations and Public Works and Transpor- 
tation. 


SUBSEQUENT ACTION ON A BILL 
INITIALLY REFERRED UNDER 
TIME LIMITATIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X, the follow- 
ing action was taken by the Speaker: 


the Committee on Science and Technology 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 2330) for a 
period ending not later than June 5, 1981, 
for consideration only of such portions of 
the bill and amendment authorizing funds 
for the development of a long-term nuclear 
powerplant safety systems plan pursuant to 
subsection 205(f) of the Energy Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1974, as amended, as fall within 
that committee’s jurisdiction over energy 
research and development pursuant to 
clause 1(r)(11), rule X. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R. 3748. A bill to amend titles 10, 14, 37, 
and 38 of the United States Code, to codify 
recent law, and to improve the Code; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROWN of California (for 
himself, Mr. WALGREN, Mr. HOLLEN- 
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BECK, Mr. ERTEL, Mr. WATKINS, Mr. 
SEIBERLING, and Mr. DyMALLy): 

H.R. 3749. A bill to advance the national 
prosperity and welfare, to establish a Na- 
tional Technology Foundation, and for 
other purposes; jointly, to the Committees 
on Science and Technology and the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. FINDLEY: 

H.R. 3750. A bill to insure that each com- 
munity in the United States, regardless of 
size, is provided with the maximum local 
full time radio broadcasting service; to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. BAILEY of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 3751. A bill to amend and revise pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 relating to the targeted jobs tax credit; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 3752. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide tax incen- 
tives for the training of skilled labor in 
labor-short industries; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 3753. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for the dis- 
position of investment tax credits earned by 
basic American industries through transfer- 
ability, refundability, and carryback and 
carryforward of earned and future invest- 
ment tax credits, and to provide certain pen- 
alties when taxpayers transfer or receive re- 
funds for such credits; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROWN of Ohio: 

H.R. 3754. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a 50-per- 
cent maximum tax rate on taxable income; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROWN of Ohio (for himself, 
Mr. RITTER, Mr. BENEDICT, Mr. COR- 
CORAN, and Mr. DANNEMEYER): 

H.R. 3755. A bill to amend title XIX of 
the Social Security Act to provide for a cap 
on medicaid expenditures beginning with 
fiscal year 1982, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHN L. BURTON: 

H.R. 3756. A bill to provide that no Treas- 
ury note which is issued for a term of more 
than 3 years shall bear interest at a rate 
which is greater than 8 percent per annum; 
jointly to the Committees on Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs and Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. FORD of Tennessee: 

H.R. 3757. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to include dental 
care among the items and services for which 
payment may be made under the supple- 
mentary medical insurance program; jointly 
to the Committees on Energy and Com- 
merce and Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HANCE: 

H.R. 3758. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to reduce estate and 
gift taxes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. IRELAND (for himself, Mr. 
GIBBONS, and Mr. FRENZEL): 

H.R. 3759. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 with respect to the penalty for fail- 
ure to declare articles valued at less than 
$50; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. JONES of Oklahoma (for him- 
self, Mr. CONABLE, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. 
Martsvur, Mr. UDALL, Mr. CLAUSEN, 
Mr. Younc of Alaska, Mr. BEREUTER, 
Mr. SoLrarz, and Mr. Lowry of 
Washington): 

H.R. 3760. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to extend certain tax 
provisions to Indian tribal governments on 
the same basis as such provisions apply to 
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States; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. LAFALCE: 

H.R. 3761. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to improve productiv- 
ity and employment by promoting capital 
investment in small business, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. LEBOUTILLIER: 

H.R. 3762. A bill to make State and local 
governments eligible for negotiable order of 
withdrawal accounts; to the Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. LOWRY of Washington: 

H.R. 3763. A bill to amend section 5 of the 
Uniformed Survivors Benefits Amendments 
of 1980 to provide the same annuity benefits 
to the surviving spouses of certain former 
members of the uniformed services who 
died before September 21, 1972, but after 
their discharge or release from active duty, 
as are provided under such section to the 
surviving spouses of certain former mem- 
bers who died before such date while serv- 
ing on active duty; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. NAPIER (for himself and Mr. 
EMERSON): 

H.R. 3764. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to eliminate the 5- 
month waiting period which is presently a 
prerequisite of eligibility for disability in- 
surance benefits or the disability freeze; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. NAPIER (for himself, Mr. Em- 
ERSON, Mr. ROBERTS of Kansas, Mr. 
HARTNETT, Mr. McCoLLUM, Mr. ROB- 
ERTS of South Dakota, Mr. MORRI- 
son, Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. CRAIG, Mr. 
SKEEN, Mr. Hansen of Utah, Mr. 
STATON of West Virginia, Mr. Hot- 
LAND, Mr. Bartey of Missouri, and 
Mr. Brown of Colorado): 

H.R. 3765. A bill to provide mandatory 
social security coverage for Members of 
Congress and certain congressional employ- 
ees; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. NAPIER (for himself, Mr, Em- 
ERSON, Mr. NELLIGAN, Mr. ROBERTS of 
Kansas, Mr. Roserts of South 
Dakota, Mr. Hartnett, Mr. CAMP- 
BELL, Mr. HANSEN of Utah, Mr. Mor- 
RISON, Mr. SKEEN, Mr. FIELDS, Mr. 
Craic, Mr. McCottum, Mr. JOHN- 
sTON, Mr. Brown of Colorado, Mr. 
Barley of Missouri, Mr. HANSEN of 
Idaho, Mr. Rocers, and Mr. STATON 
of West Virginia): 

H.R. 3766, A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to eliminate the earn- 
ings test for individuals age 65 and over; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RUSSO: 

H.R. 3767. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an annual 
election to expense $25,000 of depreciable 
business assets, to increase the amount of 
income to which the lower corporate tax 
rates apply, to provide a zero rate of tax 
where a small business corporation distrib- 
utes dividends, to increase the amount of 
used property to which the investment tax 
credit applies, to increase the investment 
tax credit for qualified rehabilitation ex- 
penditures, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WAXMAN: 

H.R. 3768. A bill to amend title III of the 
Public Health Service Act to provide for the 
prompt and orderly closure and transfer of 
Public Health Service hospitals and clinics; 
to the Committee on Energy and Com- 
merce. 
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By Mr. WINN: 

H.R. 3769. A bill to establish a Severe 
Storms Advisory Committee to review, on 
an annual basis, the severe storms research 
and operations activities of the Federal 
Government; to the Committee on Science 
and Technology. 

By Mr. PHILLIP BURTON: 

H.J. Res. 271. Joint resolution commemo- 
rating the centennial of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. COELHO: 

H.J. Res. 272. Joint resolution to author- 
ize and request the President to issue a 
proclamation designating April 4 through 
10, 1982, “National Medic Alert Week”; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. DANIEL B. CRANE: 

H.J. Res. 273. Joint resolution to designate 
the third Sunday in September 1981 as Na- 
tional Ministers Day”; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. LaFALCE: 

H.J. Res. 274. Joint resolution to establish 
National Volunteer Firefighters’ Day; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MITCHELL of New York: 

H.J Res. 275. Joint resolution designating 
the week beginning September 25, 1981, as 
“Battle of West Canada Creek Bicentennial 
Week”; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

H.J. Res. 276. Joint resolution to designate 
June 30, 1981, as “National Drug Standards 
Day”; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. WOLF (for himself, Mr. 
PARRIS, Mr. ASHBROOK, Mr. HAGE- 
DORN and Mr. ERLENBORN): 

H.J. Res, 277. Joint resolution granting 
the consent and approval of the Congress 
for the States of Virginia and Maryland and 
the District of Columbia to amend the 
Washington Metropolitan Area Transit 
Regulation Compact to delete the require- 
ment that laborers and mechanics employed 
by contractors and subcontractors in the 
construction, alteration, or repair of proj- 
ects undertaken by the Washington Metro- 
politan Area Transit Authority be paid 
wages at rates not less than those prevailing” 
on similar construction in the locality as de- 
termined by the Secretary of Labor in ac- 
cordance with the Davis-Bacon Act; jointly, 
to the Committees on the Judiciary and the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. RINALDO (for himself, Mr. 
ANNUNZIO, Mr. APPLEGATE, Mr. AT- 
KINSON, Mr. BarLey of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. BENJAMIN, Mr. Bracci, Mr. 
BINGHAM, Mr. JOHN L. BURTON, Mr. 
Carney, Mr. CHAPPIE, Mrs. CHIS- 
HOLM, Mr. CLAUSEN, Mr, COELHO, Mr, 
CONTE, Mr. CONYERS, Mr. DE LA 
Garza, Mr. DeNarpis, Mr. DER- 
WINSKI, Mr. DONNELLY, Mr. 
Downey, Mr. Dunn, Mr. Dwyer, Mr. 
FASCELL, Mr. Fauntroy, Mr. Fazio, 
Mr. Fisu, Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. FORD 
of Michigan, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. 
GILMAN, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. GUA- 
RINI, Mr. HERTEL, Mrs. HoLT, Mr. 
Horton, Mr. Howarp, Mr. LANTOS, 
Mr. LEBOUTILLIER, Mr. Lee, Mr. 
Markey, Mr. Marks, Ms. Martin of 
Illinois, Mr. Marsur, Mr. MAVROULES, 
Mr. McDapgr, Mr. McGratu, Mr. 
McHucuH, Mr. Morrert, Mr. MOLI- 
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TINGER, Mr. PEYSER, Mr. PRICE, Mr. 
PuRSELL, Mr. RAHALL, Mr. RICHMOND, 
Mr. RITTER, Mr. Roprno, Mr. Rox. 
Mr. Ror, Mrs. Rouxema, Mr. St 
GERMAIN, Mr. Santini, Mr, SCHEUER, 
Mrs. ScHNEIDER, Mr. ScHUMER, Mr. 
Saw, Mr. SHumway, Mr. SMITH of 
New Jersey, Mr. Soiarz, Mr. SoLo- 
mon, Mr. VENTO, Mr. WALGREN, Mr. 
Weiss, Mr. WORTLEY, Mr. ZEFERETTI, 
and Mr. LAGOMARSINO): 

H. Res. 145. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives that 
the week commencing on June 7, 1981, 
should be designated as “National Italian- 
American Heritage Week”; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL (for himself and 
Mr. DERWINSEI): 

H. Res. 146. Resolution to offer strong 
support for current diplomatic efforts to re- 
solve the latest crisis in Lebanon, and to 
protect the right of Lebanese Christian and 
other communities to live in freedom and 
security; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. FAZIO: 

H.R. 3770. A bill for the relief of Divinia 
Manatad and Jeuerita Manatad; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LOWRY of Washington: 

H.R. 3771. A bill to authorize the docu- 
mentation of the vessel, Pacific Pride, as a 
vessel of the United States with coastwise 
privileges; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 3772. A bill for the relief of Mee Sau 

Tse; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 


H.R. 52: Mr. Courter, Mr. DOUGHERTY, 
Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. FOUNTAIN, Mr. PANETTA, 
Mr. Ruopes, Mr. Sunia, Mr. VENTO, Mr. 
WEAVER, and Mr. JEFFORDS. 

H.R. 397: Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. 

H.R. 450: Mr. HAGEDORN, Mr. HAMMER- 
SCHMIDT, Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE, Mr. JOHN- 
STON, Mr. GINGRICH, and Mr. WoLF. 

H.R. 654: Mr. MOLLOHAN and Mr. BENE- 
DICT. 

H.R. 703: Mr. LUNDINE. 

H.R. 713: Mr. Wolr and Mr. McCOLLUM. 

H.R. 808: Mr. Sunta, Mrs. CoLLINs of Ili- 
nois, Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. LEVITAS, and Mr. DE 
LuGo. 

H.R. 894: Mr. MeDoNA and Mr. JACOBS. 

H.R. 911: Ms. FIEDLER. 

H.R. 1005: Mr. WEAVER, Mr. DREIER, Mr. 
WYDEN, Mr. NAPIER, Mr. HARTNETT, and Mr. 
Evans of Iowa. 

H.R. 1034: Mr. NAPIER. 

H.R. 1309: Mr. LELAND. 

H.R. 1364: Mr. MCCOLLUM. 

H.R. 1464: Mr. HER. Mr. DASCHLE, Mr. 
Wolr. Mr. McKinney, Mr. Parris, Mr. 
VANDER JacT, Mr. RINALDO, Mr. MARRIOTT, 
Mr. Sımon, Mr. Lez, Mr. Emerson, Mr. 
LELAND, Mr. Hutto, Mr. PHILIP CRANE, Mr. 
Tauzix, Mr. O'BRIEN, and Mr. FOWLER. 

H.R. 1491: Mr. EMERY. 

H.R. 1492: Mr. EMERY. 
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H.R. 1493: Mr. EMERY. 

H.R. 1508: Mr. BROYHILL, Mr, BLILEY, Mr. 
TAUKE, Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. LUKEN, Mr. 
CoLLINS of Texas, Mr. SCHEUER, and Mr. 
D'AMOURS. 

H.R. 1576: Mr. RAHALL. 

H.R. 1596: Mr. Hansen of Idaho, Mr. 
Moak.iey, Mr. O'BRIEN, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. 
SolAnz, Mr. STOKES, and Mr. SUNIA. 

H.R. 1703: Mr. JOHNSTON. 

H.R. 1711: Mr. Barley of Pennsylvania. 

H.R. 1725: Mr. WOLPE. 

H.R. 1890: Mr. Drxon, Mr. 
Coyne, and Mr. HARKIN. 

H.R. 1911: Mr. NAPIER. 

H.R. 1918: Mrs. SCHROEDER and Mr. PUR- 
SELL. 

H.R. 1983: Mr. WEBER of Minnesota. 

H.R. 1995: Mr. HUBBARD, Mr. NICHOLS, 
and Mr. Younc of Alaska. 

H.R. 2067: Mr. Forp of Michigan, Mr DIN- 
GELL, Mr. HERTEL, Mr. BLANCHARD, Mr. 
Wore, Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mr. PURSELL, and 
Mr. Davis. 

H.R. 2103: Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. LAGOMAR- 
SINO, and Mr. DERWINSKI. 

H.R. 2104: Mr. STOKES, Mr. PORTER, Mr. 
DOUGHERTY, Mr. NAPIER, and Mr. BURGENER. 

H.R. 2325: Mrs. Bouquarp, Mr. STATON of 
West Virginia, and Mr. James K. Coyne. 

H.R. 2327: Mr. NAPIER. 

H.R. 2488: Mr. ERTEL. 

H.R. 2548: Mr. Wore. 

H.R. 2556: Mr. GOODLING. 

H.R. 2588: Mr. AuCorn, Mr. MOAKLEY, Mr. 
VENTO, Mr. OBERSTAR, and Mr. WIRTH. 

H.R. 2646: Mr. Evans of Georgia, Mr. 
TRIBLE, Mr. HERTEL, Mr. NAPIER, Mr. 
Dornan of California, and Mr. MAZZOLI. 

H.R. 2773: Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. MARTIN of 
Illinois, Mr. ANTHONY, Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. 
Mrneta, Mr. FOGLIETTA, and Mr. NAPIER. 

H.R. 2805: Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. 

H.R. 2883: Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. 
Baratis, Mr. PANETTA, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. 
Jones of North Carolina, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. 
Winn, Mr. RAILSBACK, Mr. McEwen, Mr. 
Lent, Mr. QUILLEN, Mr. St GERMAIN, Mr. 
Fountain, Mr. SMITH of Alabama, Mr. 
Duncan, Mr. Won Pat, Mr. COELHO, Mr. 
WALKER, Mr. Vento, Mr. Dyson, Mr. WEBER 
of Minnesota, Mr. SIMON, Mr. Murpuy, Mr. 
SCHEUER, Mr. Perri, Mr. Downey, Mr. SoLo- 
mon, Mr. HUGHES, Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. GING- 
RICH, and Mr. BAILEY of Pennsylvania. 

H.R. 2897: Mr. Young of Alaska. 

H.R. 2932: Mr. SNYDER. 

H.R. 2973: Mr. Crockett, Mr. FLORIO, and 
Mr. MITCHELL OF MARYLAND. 

H.R. 2983: Mr. STOKES, Mr. PORTER, Mr. 
SmirH of Alabama, Mr. MIcHEL, and Mr. 
SOLOMON. 

H.R. 3114: Mr. BUTLER and Mr. LIVING- 
STON. 

H.R. 3143: Mr. BENJAMIN, Mr. CONYERS, 
Mr. Ecxart, Mr. STARK, Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. 
Fazio, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. Sano, Mr. FARY, 
and Mr. FOGLIETTA. 

H.R. 3158: Mr. BAILEY of Pennsylvania. 

H.R. 3159: Mr. BAILEY of Pennsylvania. 

H.R. 3204: Mr. MOAKLEY and Mr. PRANK. 

H.R. 3205: Mr. STOKES. 

H.R. 3218: Mr. Roprno, Mr. MITCHELL of 
Maryland, Mr. Garcra, Mr. Forp of Tennes- 
see, and Mr. CROCKETT. 

H.R. 3253: Mr. Fociretra and Mr. BEDELL. 

H.R. 3436: Mr. Barnes and Mr. SABO. 

H.R. 3442: Mr. VENTO and Mr. Won Par. 

H.R. 3666: Mr. Hussarp and Mr. BLILey. 

H.J. Res. 72: Mr. LEBOUTILLIER, Mr. 
Gramm, Mr. ARCHER, Mr. Younc of Alaska, 
Mr. SHUMWAY, Mr. MAvrovutes, Mr. BEVILL, 
and Mr. Stanton of Ohio. 

H.J. Res. 125: Mr. GUNDERSON. 
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H.J. Res. 131: Mr. Grapison, Mr. MONT- 
GOMERY, Mr. D’Amours, and Mr. RAILSBACK. 

H.J. Res. 225: Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. 
Sawyer, Mr. Dorcan of North Dakota, Mr. 
Marrox. Mr. Lantos, Mr. BROYHILL, Mr. 
HARTNETT, Mr. SHELBY, Mr. Hansen of Utah, 
Mr. ANDREWS, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Gramm, Mr. 
MILLER of Ohio, Mr. McEwen, Mr. MORRI- 
SON, Mr. LUNGREN, Mr. MuRrPHY, and Mr. 
HANCE. 

H. Con. Res. 59: Mr. Waxman and Mr. 
CONYERS. 

H. Res. 100: Mr. NAPIER. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, peti- 
tions and papers were laid on the 
Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 


103. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
New England Board of Higher Education, 
Wenham, Mass., relative to the guaranteed 
student loan program; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

104. Also, petition of the University of 
Wisconsin Archives Council, Eau Claire, 
Wis., relative to reauthorization of the Na- 
tional Historical Publications and Records 
Commission; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

105. Also, petition of the Negros Occiden- 
tal Chapter, Defenders of Bataan and Cor- 
regidor, Inc., Bacolod City, Philippines, rela- 
tive to veterans benefits; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII, pro- 
posed amendments were submitted as 
follows: 


H.R. 3455 


By Mr. BONIOR of Michigan: 
—At the end of the bill, add the following 
new section: 


REPEAL OF AUTHORIZATION FOR CONSTRUCTION 
OF BINARY NERVE GAS PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


Sec. 906. Notwithstanding section 705(a), 
the authorization for military public works 
to be accomplished by the Secretary of the 
Army at Pine Bluff Arsenal, Arkansas, con- 
tained in title I of the Military Construction 
Authorization Act, 1981 (94 Stat. 1750), and 
the authorization of appropriations there- 
for, are repealed as of the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. If appropriated funds have 
previously been obligated for construction 
contracts for such military public works, 
such contracts shall be canceled and the 
contractors involved shall be paid the can- 
cellation liability of the United States under 
such contracts. 

By Mr. ERTEL: 
—Page 59, after line 11, add the following 
new section: 


REALIGNMENT OF FORT INDIANTOWN GAP 


Sec. 906. (a) No funds appropriated pursu- 
ant to any authorization contained in this 
Act may be used to realign, or terminate 
any component of, Fort Indiantown Gap lo- 
cated in Annville, Pennsylvania, before No- 
vember 1, 1981. 

(b) No funds appropriated pursuant to 
any authorization contained in this Act may 
be used to realign, or terminate any compo- 
nent of, Fort Indiantown Gap located in 
Annville, Pennsylvania, if before November 
1, 1981, both the Armed Services Committee 
of the Senate and the Armed Services Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
pass, by a majority vote of those members 
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of the committee present and voting, a 
quorum being present, resolutions disap- 
proving such realinement or termination. 

(c) For purposes of this section, the term 
“to realign” includes any action which both 
reduces and relocates functions and civilian 
personnel positions, but does not include a 
reduction in force resulting from workload 
adjustments, reduced personnel or funding 
levels, skill imbalances, or other similar 
causes. 

By Mr. SIMON: 
—Page 27, strike out lines 10 through 25 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 
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MX MISSILE SYSTEM 


Sec. 305. No funds appropriated pursuant 
to the authorization for the MX missile 
system in section 301 may be obligated or 
expended with respect to a basing mode for 
the MX missile until— 

(1) the President selects a specific basing 
mode for the MX missile system and trans- 
mits to the Congress in writing a description 
of the basing mode selected; 

(2) the Secretary of Defense submits to 
the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and House of Representatives a 
report in writing (A) justifying the selection 
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of the President referred to in paragraph 
(1), and (B) containing a comparison and 
evaluation of alternative basing modes to 
the basing mode selected by the President; 
and 

(3) a period of sixty days has elapsed after 
the certification under paragraph (1) has 
been received by the Congress and during 
which both Houses of Congress have not 
adopted resolutions of their respective 
Houses expressing disapproval of the devel- 
opment of the basing mode selected by the 
President. 
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SMALL BUSINESS TAX 
INCENTIVES ACT OF 1981 


HON. JOSEPH M. McDADE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


@ Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gressman Dan MARRIOTT and I recent- 
ly introduced H.R. 3202, the Small 
Business Tax Incentives Act of 1981. 
We submitted this measure because 
small business continues to be serious- 
ly affected by long-term inflation, 
high interest rates, and a heavy tax 
burden. 

In late March, the Subcommittee on 
Tax, Access to Equity Capital and 
Business Opportunities of the House 
Small Business Committee, of which 
Mr. Marrrotr is ranking minority 
member, held a series of hearings on 
the impact the President’s tax propos- 
als would have on small business. H.R. 
3202 addresses many of the pressing 
problems voiced by the small business 
community during those hearings. 

I would like to call to your attention 
the various provisions of the Small 
Business Tax Incentives Act. I feel 
these provisions were best outlined by 
my colleague from Utah during his ex- 
cellent testimony before the House 
Ways and Means Committee when 
that panel held hearings on the tax as- 
pects of the President’s economic pro- 
gram. Accordingly, I am submitting 
Mr. Marrtiort’s thorough and able tes- 
timony for your consideration. The re- 
marks of my distinguished colleague 
follow: 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Commit- 
tee, I’m Dan Marriott, Congressman for the 
Second District of Utah. I appreciate this 
opportunity to outline what I believe must 
be a key element of any equitable and effec- 
tive supply-side tax reform. As the Ranking 
Republican on the Subcommittee on Tax, 
Access to Equity Capital, and Business Op- 
portunities, of the House Committee on 
Small Business, I feel it is essential that we 
fully understand the probable effects of the 
President’s proposed economic program on 
the nation’s small business community, and 
that we try to take those effects into consid- 
eration as debate continues on the final 
form the package will take. 

I. AN OVERVIEW OF SMALL BUSINESS 

The role of small business in our economy 
is indeed a crucial one. Let me simply re- 
fresh your memories with a number of sig- 
nificant statistics: 

According to actual tax returns filed, 
there are around 15% million businesses in 
the U.S. Of these, 2.7 million are corpora- 
tions, including around 400,000 Subchapter 
S corporations. 

1.4 million are partnerships. 

Over 11.3 million are sole proprietorships. 


Using the SBA’s rule of thumb, that 97 
percent of all businesses are small, there are 
over 15 million small businesses in this 
country. 

II. SMALL BUSINESS’ CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 

ECONOMY 


Small business accounts for the vast ma- 
jority of all net new jobs in the private 
sector. 

Treasury Secretary, Donald Regan, puts 
the figure at 85 percent. 

The National Small Business Association 
puts the figure at 95 percent, which is prob- 
ably closer to the mark. From 1969-1976, 
there were 9 million new jobs created. There 
was virtually no increase in employment 
among the nation’s 1,000 largest corpora- 
tions. Three million of those jobs were in 
State government; the other 6 million were 
in small businesses, (Source: Small Business 
Administration). 

In any event, small business provides 58% 
of all non-farm employment. 

Small business accounts for 50% of all new 
technical innovations. 

According to the National Federation of 
Independent Business, small businesses con- 
tribute 43% of the Gross National Product, 
and 48% of the business portion of the 


GNP. 

In addition to playing an active role in the 
stability of their towns and cities, small 
businesses are becoming increasingly aware 
of their potential political clout, and how to 
use it. 

III. TAXES AND SMALL BUSINESS 


The economic role of small business, as es- 
sential as it is, may be seriously threatened 
by the combination of long-term inflation, 
high interest rates, and a bias against small 
business of current tax laws. 

I call your attention to figures set forth in 
the hearing record entitled Inventory Ac- 
counting as a burden on the Capital Forma- 
tion Process (Pt. II), before the Subcommit- 
tee on Access to Equity Capital and Busi- 
ness Opportunities of the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee. These hearings, held June 
10 and 11, 1980, produced the following 
table: 


TABLE |.—THE RELATIVE TAX DISADVANTAGE OF SMALL 


Percentage of 
total taxes to net 
worth 


1969 1974 


EBs ss 
UMMOwWwue 


There are additional, if unintentional, 
biases against small business in the tax 
code: 

1. Depreciation.—The use of the Asset De- 
preciation Range is restricted, because of its 
complexity, almost exclusively to large 
firms. 

2. Accounting Methods and Inventory 
Methods.—Small firms are merely confused 
by the complex regulations they face in 


choosing an accounting method. Further, 
because they cannot take advantage of an 
inventory method that recognizes the 
impact of inflation inventories, they wind 
up paying what amounts to an inventory 
tax. 
3. Accumulated Earnings Tar.—A small 
corporation, if it accumulates earnings over 
$150,000, will have to justify to the IRS why 
the money should not be distributed 
(taxed). Since high interest rates force small 
businesses to finance, as much as possible, 
from retained earnings, this rule discour- 
ages growth. Small, closely held corpora- 
tions are the only ones subjected to scrutiny 
by the IRS under this proposal. Even if it is 
able to show that operating needs justify a 
high accumulated earnings level, the small 
business may find the cost of mounting a 
defense prohibitive or even fatal. 

4. Ceiling on the Investment Tar Credit 
Jor Used Property.—Small businesses make 
substantial use of used, refurbished equip- 
ment. The ceiling of $100,000 was supposed- 
ly needed to prevent large firms for traffick- 
ing in ITC’s by reselling equipment between 
companies, Studies have shown this does 
not take place (Source: NFIB). Moreover, 
the value of the $100,000 ceiling has been 
greatly diminished by inflation. The most 
that can be said for the limit of this point is 
that it inhibits growth of many small firms, 
and provides an American market for the 
Japanese and other producers of less expen- 
sive, new equipment which is eligible for the 
full investment tax credit with no ceiling. 

5. Estate Taxes.—Many small businesses 
must be sold so the heirs can pay the estate 
taxes due. Such a sale is frequently made to 
a larger concern, which works to increase 
economic concentration and to spur infla- 
tionary pressures. It obviously has another 
unintended result, that of preventing a 
family from continuing to operate a concern 
from generation to generation. 


IV. SPECIFIC PROPOSALS FOR RELIEF OF SMALL 
BUSINESS 


Congressman McDade and I have intro- 
duced a bill which we believe will restore a 
balance to our tax laws and correct the ex- 
isting bias against small business. I'd like to 
take a few moments to outline our proposal 
and to comment on the reasons for the ap- 
proach we've taken. 

I strongly support the Administration’s 
tax reduction proposals as a necessary first 
step to turning our economy around. The 
careful planning and foresight that have 
gone into these proposals is reflected by the 
fact that the Reagan Administration is not 
relying on tax policies alone, but is wisely 
joining them to budgetary restraint and 
sound monetary policies. 

However, the very diversity that lends 
such strength to the American economy 
also makes it impossible for any single pro- 
gram to solve all its problems. For this 
reason, we would argue that, while 10-5-3 
and Kemp-Roth are a good beginning, they 
must be augmented if small business is to 
realize any substantial benefit from the 
President’s tax reduction package. 

1. The great majority of corporations in 
this country are not capital-intensive and, 
therefore, would not benefit significantly 
from 10-5-3. In fact, 80% of all corporations 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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are small businesses. Most of them, includ- 
ing those in light industry, construction, 
trade, and service, would benefit more from 
a reduction in corporate tax rates. 

The Marriott-McDade bill closely follows 
the lead of the bill reported last year by the 
Senate Finance Committee as H.R. 5829. It 
drops the bottom rate from 17% to 15% (for 
the first $25,000 of taxable income) and ex- 
tends the scale of lower rates from the 
present $100,000 to $200,000. Anything 
beyond $200,000 would be taxed at 46%, 
which is slightly higher than the rate in the 
Finance Committee bill. (See Table II.) 

Our reasons for setting the upper rate at 
46% are simple: First, we have already of- 
fered large corporations a sizable break for 
all amounts under $200,000. Secondly, 
larger, more capital-intensive corporations 
will benefit—in a way that most small cor- 
porations won’t—from 10-5-3. Thirdly, we 
believe that such a rate structure will tend 
to balance out the inequity in present effec- 
tive corporate tax rates, while minimizing 
the revenue loss to the Treasury. The reve- 
nue loss from this portion of our bill has not 
been estimated; however, with the cap we 
propose, it should be significantly less than 
that for the Finance Committee bill, which 
went from $1.0 billion in fiscal year 1981 to 
$7.1 billion in fiscal year 1985. 


TABLE II 
[in percent} 


2. Studies show that about 80% of all busi- 
nesses buy less than $25,000 in equipment in 
any one year. These non-capital-intensive 
firms, whether incorporated or not, are in 
no position to benefit from 10-5-3. 

For example, if a small firm buys a 
$15,000 word processor, it will probably have 
to borrow money to pay for it. The term of 
the loan is likely to be four years, but 10-5-3 
sets the depreciation period at five years; in 
other words, it will have paid off the loan 
for the equipment a full year before it can 
write it off. There are numerous other ex- 
amples, from a new kitchen for a restau- 
rant, to a new cooler for a flower shop. 

We have calculated, with the help of 
NFIB and NSB, that a $25,000 direct ex- 
pensing provision, as contained in H.R. 5829, 
coupled with the addition of a one percent 
investment tax credit, would allow the 
lowest bracket businesses to come out even 
with the capital recovery they would receive 
under other provisions of 10-5-3, which pro- 
poses a 6% credit for 3-year equipment. 

Moreover, it would have the added benefit 
of simplicity. Under the proposed bill, there 
are still amortization schedules. Expensing 
would eliminate these tables and for most 
small firms, would have the effect of reduc- 
ing the number of depreciation classes from 
130 to one. The revenue loss from this provi- 
sion has not yet been estimated. It should 
be similar to that in H.R. 5829, which 
peaked at $2.9 billion in fiscal year 1982, 
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then dropped back below $1 billion in fiscal 
year 1985. 

3. Under present law, there is a $100,000 
limitation on the amounts of used equip- 
ment eligible for the investment tax credit; 
there is no similar limitation on new equip- 
ment. 

This discriminatory tax treatment impacts 
directly and primarily on small businesses, 
which are already hindered by their inabil- 
ity to externally or internally generate the 
capital necessary to buy the equipment. 

Capital stock formation among small busi- 
nesses has been impeded by high interest 
rates, restricted availability of credit, regu- 
latory burdens imposed by government, and 
tax laws. 

Factoring in inflation, it is estimated that 
it would cost approximately $600,000 to 
start a small machine shop with used ma- 
chinery which would employ ten workers. 
Retooling by already established small busi- 
nesses is similarly far in excess of the cur- 
rent $100,000 cap. 

Given current declining productivity, high 
interest rates, high capital costs and stiff in- 
ternational competition, small businesses 
should not be handicapped in their effort to 
enter into, and remain in, the American 
economy. 

The Machinery Dealers National Associ- 
ation says it is confident that most new 
businesses in their industry equip their 
shops with used machinery. 

To redress this imbalance, Mr. McDade 
and I propose that the ceiling on the 
amount of used property available for the 
investment tax credit be increased to 
$300,000. 

4. The next provision is one which was in- 
cluded in the Finance Committee bill last 
year. It calls for increasing the number of 
Subchapter S corporation shareholders 
from 15 to 25, thus allowing more businesses 
to use the Subchapter S provisions. The rev- 
enue loss from this provision is estimated at 
only $5 million per year, but it will provide 
small businesses with much greater flexibil- 
ity in attracting investment capital. 

5. Title VI contains a combination of three 
provisions designed to attract more capital 
to the financially starved small business 
community. First, it attracts the all-essen- 
tial seed money for a small business by al- 
lowing a $20,000 deduction to one per life- 
time per individual. Then, to encourage the 
retention of the investment in small busi- 
ness, it calls for an increase in the capital 
gains tax exclusion to 80% for individuals 
who invest in a small business. Thirdly, it 
reduces the corporate alternative tax rate 
from 28% to 20%, to make the corporate 
capital gains tax rate the same as the maxi- 
mum capital gains rate applicable to non- 
corporate taxpayers, when the corporation 
sells an interest in a small business. 

The total estimated revenue “loss” from 
cutting the rate of the capital gains tax in 
half, on equity investments, in small busi- 
nesses engaged in trade or commerce, is esti- 
mated to be only $159 to $176 million. Reve- 
nue gains from the jobs created by capital 
raised from such a reduction would be sig- 
nificantly higher, as was vividly demonstrat- 
ed by the general capital gains cut passed in 
1978. 

Both the National Association of Small 
Business Investment Companies and the 
National Venture Capital Association point 
to the dramatic reaction of the venture cap- 
ital industry to the tax cut. In the eight 
years before the tax cut, venture capital 
firms raised about $466 million; in only 
three years, following the cut, they raised 
over $1.7 billion. 
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In the eight years prior to the tax cut, 
venture capital firms invested a little over 
$2.9 billion; in only three years following 
the cut, they almost matched their eight 
year total, investing over $2.5 billion. 

Furthermore, the Treasury has not lost 
the revenue it predicted it would. According 
to Oscar S. Pollock of Ingalls and Snyder in 
New York, indications are that the effects 
of the tax cut are significantly in the other 
direction. In 1978, the Joint Tax Committee 
estimated a revenue loss to the Treasury of 
$2.6 billion as a result of the capital gains 
tax reduction. What happened was quite 
the opposite. Treasury now estimates that 
there was a $1.1 billion revenue gain in 1979. 
In other words, in true supply-side fashion, 
a cut in the rate yielded a net increase in 
actual taxes paid. 

We chose this three-part approach in lieu 
of a “rollover” for three simple reasons: 
First, it is far easier to administer, for both 
the small business investor and for the IRS; 
second, it will result—in the worst case—in a 
small revenue loss or—in the best case—in a 
revenue gain; thirdly, and just as important, 
it will rechannel investment money from 
tax shelters, where the success of the busi- 
ness is not the primary consideration, to 
areas of the economy where success is actu- 
ally a prerequisite for a tax benefit. In other 
words, the small business investor, under 
our plan, has a vested interest in seeing that 
the small business’ chances for success are 
maximized. 

6. The next provision addresses a problem 
about which I expressed concern long 
before I ever came to Congress. As I men- 
tioned earlier, too many small firms are 
sold, not because the heirs wish to sell 
them, but because they must do so to pay 
estate taxes. The present $500,000 exclusion 
is simply outdated and inadequate. 

Such a sale can be avoided, of course, if 
the family-owned business purchases sub- 
stantial insurance to pay Uncle Sam upon 
the death of the principal. As an insurance 
man myself, I have no doubt that, even with 
an increase in the exclusion, the prudent 
businessman or woman will invest in pru- 
dent financial planning, in order to assure 
their heirs an immediate, liquid estate in ad- 
dition to the family business. Too many 
small businessmen and women are learning 
to cope the way farmers have for years: 
“Live poor and die rich.” They shouldn’t be 
forced to make that kind of a choice. 

Our bill proposes an increase in the exclu- 
sion of small businesses from estate taxes to 
$2 million, when the small business is 
passed to a qualified heir and held for at 
least eight years. This recapture period is 
considerably less than the present 15 years 
primarily because the present provision is so 
totally out of step with actuarial tables. A 
surviving spouse is less than likely to outlive 
the deceased for 15 years. This provision 
recognizes reality and provides the spouse 
with much greater flexibility should he or 
she wish to retire, becomes ill, or is incapaci- 
tated after a reasonable period of operating 
the business. 

It will also provide greater incentive for 
the continued growth of a small firm. Cur- 
rently, an entrepreneur reaching middle age 
is likely to forgo expansion or improvement 
of the family business when the most likely 
beneficiary is Uncle Sam rather surviving 
heirs. “Why increase the value of my busi- 
ness just to pay increased estate taxes?” is 
likely to be the key factor in the equation. 

7. The next title is designed to encourage 
savings and investment directly, by increas- 
ing the exemption of interest and individ- 
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uals to $2,000 per year per individual ($4,000 
for joint returns), and making the exemp- 
tion permanent. 

8. Finally, in recognition of the need small 
business has for inventory reform, we've in- 
corporated the language of a proposal intro- 
duced by Mr. Nowak, my Subcommittee 
Chairman. He has already testified on the 
matter in some detail before this Commit- 
tee. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 

In closing, I would simply like to point out 
our measure is a carefully crafted piece of 
legislation designed to benefit small busi- 
ness, but not at the expense of larger firms. 

The Administration’s own figures indicate 
that the tax part of its economic package is 
composed of tax rate reductions for individ- 
uals of about $554 billion over 5 years, and a 
total of $164.3 billion in reductions over the 
same period for business. We have pointed 
out that the benefits of 10-5-3 for small 
business will be quite limited. Additionally, 
the benefits of Kemp-Roth apply only to 
money withdrawn from the business, when 
that money is taxed. 

Our bill is designed to encourage invest- 
ment and retention of funds in small busi- 
ness, to offset some of the tax biases now af- 
fecting small business, to address problems 
not dealt with in the Administration’s fine, 
but limited, tax reduction package, and to 
harness the true potential of the small busi- 
ness community for creating jobs, innova- 
tions, and enterprises that will ultimately 
provide the real foundation for economic 
growth and opportunity in this nation. 

Thank you. 


EXECUTIVE PAY CEILING 
HON. FRANK R. WOLF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
express my continued concern about 
the adverse effects of the executive 
pay ceiling on the recruitment, reten- 
tion, and morale of our top managers 
in the Federal service. Due to the im- 
position of the pay limitations, these 
managers have had a single 5'%-per- 
cent pay raise since 1977. Absolutely 
incredible, considering the double-digit 
inflation of recent years. Also, as a 
result of the pay caps, we now have 
some 33,000 top executives and lesser 
management employees all at the pay 
ceiling. This means that, in many 
cases, four to seven tiers of manage- 
ment are being paid the same salary. 
An intolerable situation in itself. 

I believe that the work of the Feder- 
al executive is especially important at 
this time when efficiency and produc- 
tivity are needed more than ever in 
Government. As taxpayers, we all 
want the best available talent to run 
the Government and to keep costs 
down. Unfortunately, we are losing 
the very employees who contribute 
the most to the efficiency of the Fed- 
eral service. This exodus through re- 
tirement and higher paying jobs in the 
private sector is due in large part to 
the pay ceiling. Last year, over 75 per- 
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cent of the Federal executives who 
reached retirement age did, indeed, 
retire. This is unprecedented. NASA 
officials indicated that virtually all of 
the top managers on the Columbia 
project will retire and that a whole 
new management team will be con- 
tinuing the project. Quite a waste. 

The FBI recently conducted a 
survey of its top executives. The re- 
sults of that survey again point out 
the seriousness of this pay compres- 
sion issue. Mr. Speaker, I request that 
the executive summary of that pie 
be inserted in the RECORD. 

In summary, I believe that our ca- 
pacity to attract and retain executives 
of outstanding ability and achieve- 
ment to top positions in the Govern- 
ment has seriously diminished and has 
reached a crisis point. I sincerely hope 
that the administration and the Con- 
gress will, as expeditiously as possible, 
take whatever action is necessary to 
resolve this problem which is destroy- 
ing the quality of our Senior Execu- 
tive Service. 

SuPERGRADE SURVEY—EXEcUTIVE SUMMARY 

In October, 1980, an Executive Salary 
Ceiling Questionnaire was sent to all 135 su- 
pergrades in the FBI. One hundred and five 
responded (79 percent) as follows: 

The average respondent has moved 6.9 
times in his FBI career, 3.3 times in the last 
10 years, and 1.5 times in the last three 
years. The average respondent has received 
3.9 promotions within the last 10 years and 
1.5 promotions within the last three years. 
The average respondent has received .7 
actual salary increases and twice as many 
(1.4) “on-paper” salary increases in the last 
three years. Eighty-eight respondents indi- 
cated some form of financial loss occasioned 
by the numerous transfers and lack of suffi- 
cient remuneration for same. Fifty-four re- 
spondents reported an average increase of 
$573 between their old mortgage payments 
and their new mortgage payments. Thirty- 
seven respondents assigned a dollar value to 
their total losses as a result of administra- 
tive advancement. These losses were non- 
reimbursable out-of-the-pocket expenses 
which averaged $6,450. Twenty-two respond- 
ents cited an additional tax liability averag- 
ing $3,860 which occurred when Govern- 
ment reimkursement for closing costs and 
moving expenses exceeded the amount al- 
lowed by Federal regulations. Ninety-one re- 
spondents reported an average separation 
from their families of 5.3 months during 
their last move. 

Proposed remedies offered by respondents 
generally concerned two major areas—trans- 
fer and relocation expenses, and adequate 


salary. 

Of the 104 respondents who identified 
career motivation factors 99 (95 percent) 
mentioned responsibility, while 80 (77 per- 
cent) mentioned salary. Where responsibili- 
ty and salary were mentioned together 63 
(83 percent) ranked responsibility as more 
important than salary, while 13 (17 percent) 
reversed the order. Five (5 percent) men- 
tioned salary or salary-related items, such 
as retirement, as the only thing of personal 
importance. Sixteen (15 percent) mentioned 
responsibility or responsibility-related items 
as solely important. 

Perhaps the most important question in 
the survey addressed the impact on the FBI 
if no financial relief is forthcoming in the 
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future. Of the 105 respondents, (42 percent) 
indicated they planned to retire as soon as 
they are eligible, six said they planned to 
quit immediately if given a better offer, 43 
did not mention early retirement but did ex- 
press concern over the pay “cap,” and only 
12 voiced a firm commitment to the Bureau 
regardless of financial losses. 


FAMILY PLANNING 
HON. PAUL N. McCLOSKEY, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


@ Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, 
Family Planning Services—title X of 
the Public Health Service Act—will 
soon be considered for renewal. I rec- 
ommend to my colleagues the follow- 
ing Issues in Brief from the Alan 
Guttmacher Institute, which outlines 
the achievements of the family plan- 
ning program. 

[From the Issues in Brief, April 1981) 

TITLE X: A DECADE OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 


When the Family Planning Services and 
Population Research Act (Title X, Public 
Health Service Act) expires in September 
1981, it will have completed its first decade 
of service. In the coming months, Congress 
will be considering the renewal of Title X 
which is the backbone of the national 
family planning program and the mainstay 
of the nation’s efforts to avert unwanted 
pregnancies and minimize the need for abor- 
tion. No less importantly, in recent years 
Title X provided more than half of federal 
funding—and about 60 percent of worldwide 
expenditures—for reproductive biology, con- 
traceptive development and assessment of 
the safety of contraceptive methods cur- 
rently in use. 


BACKGROUND 


The federal government’s involvement in 
family planning dates back to the mid- 
1960s, and rests on three fundamental 
premises: that all persons should be able to 
freely determine the number and spacing of 
their children; that the timing and spacing 
of births is directly related to the health of 
mothers and children; and that the avail- 
ability of family planning services to low- 
income persons can be instrumental in pre- 
venting or alleviating poverty and depend- 
ency. 


WHAT IS TITLE X? 


Title X comprises two separate but closely 
related programs: 

Project grants for the provision of volun- 
tary family planning services (including nat- 
ural family planning and infertility services) 
to all who need and want them, including 
sexually- active adolescents, with priority 
given to low-income persons. The legisla- 
tion’s goal has always been the prevention 
of unwanted pregnancy. It has always con- 
tained an absolute prohibition on the use of 
funds for abortion. The service program is 
buttressed by a training program for clinic 
personnel, community-based education ac- 
tivities and strict evaluation requirements 
to ensure the accountability of the program. 
The fiscal year 1981 appropriation for this 
component of title X was $166 million. 

A research program in human reproduc- 
tion, the development and evaluation of 
contraceptive technology and population 
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dynamics, conducted under the aegis of the 
Center for Population Research of the Na- 
tional Institute for Child Health and 
Human Development. In 1981, $79.9 million 
was appropriated for this purpose. 
WHY IS TITLE X CRUCIAL TO THE FAMILY 
PLANNING PROGRAM? 


In addition to Title X, Titles V (Maternal 
and Child Health), XIX (Medicaid) and XX 
(Social Services) of the Social Security Act 
also contribute to the support of the nation- 
al family planning program. The inclusion 
of family planning in these programs dem- 
onstrates congressional commitment to the 
principle that services be provided in all ap- 
propriate settings and programs. Neverthe- 
less, because each is a state-administered 
program, the emphasis given to family plan- 
ning varies greatly from state to state. 
Moreover, since each of the programs has a 
specific purpose other than family planning, 
contraception does not generally receive 
high priority. 

There are many reasons Title X is critical 
to the availability of family planning serv- 
ices nationwide: 

It provides more than half of all federal 
funds for family planning. 

The growth rate of the entire family plan- 
ning program hinges on appropriations 
levels for Title X. 

tle X is the only program through 
which Congress can affect the extent to 
which family planning services are provided. 

Eighty percent of family planning services 
provided to teenagers in specialized clinics 
are provided in Title X-supported clinics, 
making Title X the nation’s major vehicle 
for the prevention of unintended adolescent 
pregnancies. 

Title X services are not limited to persons 
on welfare or to the poorest of the poor. 
Thus, they can help the near-poor and 
many teenagers avoid falling into poverty as 
a result of unwanted births. 

WHO RECEIVES SERVICES? 

Four and a half million women received 
family planning services through the feder- 
ally supported family planning clinic net- 
work in 1978. The typical client is young, 
has a low or marginal income and has no 
children. One-third are in their teens; 69 
percent are white; and seven in 10 have in- 
comes below 150 percent of the official pov- 
erty level. 

Title X-funded programs have always 
served teenagers, most of whom initiate 
sexual activity almost a year before seeking 
contraception. While the parents of most 
young teenagers know that their daughters 
are attending a clinic, services are not gener- 
ally contingent on parental consent or noti- 
fication. However, most facilities make 
every effort to encourage teenagers to get 
the support of their parents. 

WHO PROVIDES SERVICES? 

A network of 3,200 agencies operate clinics 
at over 5,000 service sites in virtually every 
U.S. county. In 1978, health departments 
served 41 percent of patients in organized 
programs; Planned Parenthood affiliates 
served 27 percent; hospitals 13 percent; and 
a variety of other agencies, such as HMOs, 
neighborhood health centers and free clin- 
ics, 19 percent. 

DHHS generally makes grant awards to 
state health departments or statewide, re- 
gional or metropolitan area “umbrella” 
agencies (e.g., nongovernmental family 
planning councils“) which, in turn, subcon- 
tract with local agencies. Every organization 
competing for Title X funds must present a 
plan for the use of funds that is subject to 
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extensive review, beginning at the communi- 
ty level. 
WHAT SERVICES ARE PROVIDED? 

The principal function of the family plan- 
ning program has been to introduce effec- 
tive contraception to many low-income 
women and teenagers. Prior to clinic enroll- 
ment about half of new patients used no 
contraception or one of the least effective 
methods. After enrollment, 75 percent chose 
one of the most effective methods. 

Most women who receive contraceptive 
services are also provided a range of other 
preventive care: pelvic and breast examina- 
tions, cancer screening, venereal disease 
testing, etc. For many women, family plan- 
ning clinics serve as the entry-point into the 
health care system. 

SOME ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE FAMILY 
PLANNING PROGRAM 

Almost 800,000 unintended pregnancies a 
year—almost 420,000 of them among teen- 
agers—are averted as a direct result of the 
federally funded family planning program. 
If these unplanned pregnancies had oc- 
curred, there would be an estimated 275,000 
additional births and 420,000 more abor- 
tions each year (the remaining pregnancies 
would end in miscarriages). During the 
1970s, 2.3 million unintended births were 
averted due to the federally supported 
family planning programs, 

There has been a marked increase in the 
use of effective contraceptive methods 
among low-income persons, eliminating pre- 
vious differences in method use between the 
poor and the more affluent. 

Each dollar invested in family planning by 
the government in year one yields a saving 
of $2.00 in health and welfare costs associat- 
ed with unwanted births the following year. 
The cost/benefit ratio is even greater 
among teenagers—a $2.90 saving for every 
dollar spent—because teenage pregnancies 
and births are more likely to be problematic 
medically and teenage parents are more 
likely to need welfare or other public bene- 
fits than their adult counterparts. 

Two Title X-supported researchers won 
the Nobel Prize for their work on the brain 
hormone (LHRH) that could supplant 
today’s birth control pills for women and 
provide the first such pill for men. 

WHAT REMAINS TO BE DONE? 

In 1978, 5.8 million of the 13 million poor 
women and sexually active teenagers in 
need of subsidized family planning services 
did not receive care. 

Almost 1.5 million abortions were per- 
formed in 1979, reflecting the high inci- 
dence of unwanted pregnancy. 

In 1976, nine percent of births to married 
women were reported as unwanted, even 
after the birth of the child. 

One out of every six births—544,000 in 
1978—occurs out-of-wedlock; most of these 
births are unintended. 

There is an urgent need to develop new 
and improved contraceptive methods and to 
follow up already well developed leads. 


CONGRESSIONAL VIGIL ON 
SOVIET JEWRY 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


@ Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, the abso- 
lutely deplorable record of the Soviet 
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Union as a gross and consistent viola- 
tor of basic human rights is well estab- 
lished. But free people cannot accept 
that situation, and we must not ignore 
the men and women who we know are 
suffering the cruelty and deprivation 
of the Soviet system. 

Today I want to remind the House 
that in 1978 Vladimir Slepak, a 
Moscow radio and television engineer, 
was arrested and given a 5-year sen- 
tence by a Soviet court. The Soviets 
did this because Vladimir and his wife, 
Maria, had spoken out and demanded 
the right to emigrate and join their 
sons in Israel. Vladimir Slepak first 
sought permission to emigrate in 1970 
and as a result, he and his family have 
been the target of systematic harass- 
ment by the Soviets for a number of 
years. Vladimir has been fired from 
numerous jobs, he has been searched, 
beaten, and over the years, he has 
been arrested and jailed some 25 times 
for periods of 10 to 15 days but Vladi- 
mir and Maria continued the fight. In 
1976, Vladimir became one of the first 
Moscow Helsinki monitors and he has 
not given up. The remarkable courage 
and dedication of the entire Slepak 
family is an example for all of us and I 
look forward to the day when they are 
together in Israel. 


VICE PRESIDENT BUSH’S NAVAL 
ACADEMY COMMENCEMENT 
REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


@ Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, on May 
7, 1981, Vice President GEORGE BUSH 
delivered the commencement address 
at the graduation exercise of the U.S. 
Naval Academy in Annapolis, Md. At 
this point I insert into the Recorp the 
Vice President’s inspiring address: 


EXCERPTS FROM REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT 
BUSH 


Today I'd like to talk to you about what 
you, as graduates of the United States 
Naval Academy, can expect to face as future 
leaders of our country. 

If there’s a single word to sum up what 
the meaning of your four years here at An- 
napolis have been directed toward, that 
word is “leadership”. With that in mind, it’s 
significant to note that you and your fellow 
graduates from the other Service Academies 
will be witness in your first few years of 
duty to the departure from the military 
scene of the remaining veterans of World 
War Two. 

Indeed, most of those World War Two vet- 
erans have already left active service, and 
the frame of reference at the highest levels 
of leadership within our armed forces is 
more and more that of the American in- 
volvement in Korea and Vietnam. 

The significance of this changing of the 
guard lies in the fact that World War Two 
was the last war in which we as a nation 
were disposed to fight with all the material 
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-and moral force we could bring to bear. The 

experience of that war—shared by many of 
us—helps to better understand what it is 
we're trying to deter—and indeed, what the 
word “deterrence” itself means. 

Since that time, of course, the world of 
the American military professional has 
become more complex. Korea and Vietnam 
were in large part limited in their scope and 
intensity by the new realities of modern 
weaponry. Add to this the fact that the 
fossil energy we once drew on without limit 
is now recognized as a finite resource, and 
you can see that our military options have 
become increasingly difficult and dangerous 
in the past four decades. 

There are other complications as well, fac- 
tors that have a significant impact on our 
national defense decisions and priorities. 

When I was flying during World War 
Two, if we missed a wire and crashed into a 
barrier, our superiors just ordered up an- 
other airplane. I might also add, this wasn’t 
approved practice, but it did occasionally 
happen. 

Today, some of our airplanes cost $25 mil- 
lion each. Small wonder that we put more 
into pilot training nowadays than ever 
before. And small wonder that we now talk 
in terms of tens of airplanes, while during 
World War Two we were producing thou- 


sands. 

But if the scope and numbers of modern 
weaponry and defense have changed in the 
past 40 years, I regret to say that the old 
problems that have made the use of weap- 
ons necessary throughout history aren't any 
different than they used to be. There are 
still nations that rely on aggression as a 
means of expanding their influence, and 
there are still injustices forced by one 
nation on another, despite all rules of inter- 
national law. 

In meeting the threat of such aggression, 
the United States Navy remains today, as 
throughout our country’s history, an irre- 
placeable force in demonstrating America’s 
determination to defend its vital interests— 
and that fact is well understood by the 
President, the Secretary of State and the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Let me assure you, however, that our Ad- 
ministration is determined to reverse that 
trend, so that the United States Navy takes 
its proper place as second to none on the 
face of the earth. 

Our Navy has the high quality of leader- 
ship necessary to carry out its mission in 
the 1980’s—from the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations, Admiral T. B. Hayward, to the men 
and women in this audience who are now 
entering active duty. And though, as I say, 
there has been tremendous change in terms 
of the difficulties and dangers involved in 
that mission, the stakes are the same—noth- 
ing less than the security of our nation. 

That’s why, in this decade of the 1980's, 
our nation’s service academies and armed 
forces deserve the support of every Ameri- 
can who prizes freedom. Too often in the 
past the vital role played by the men and 
women who make up our armed forces has 
gone unappreciated in peacetime. But if we 
value freedom and peace, we must also value 
those who wear the uniform of our country. 

One thing I could never stomach were the 
vicious attacks on our military during the 
late 1960’s and early 1970's. Thank God we 
seem to have put behind us those far too 
frequent attacks on our military. 

And in this regard, let me assure you that 
America’s Service Academies and our armed 
forces have no more ardent supporter than 
the President who now sits in the White 
House, your Commander in Chief. 
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You are graduating at a critical time in 
terms of the direction of the U.S. Navy. Our 
President has made a determination, long 
overdue in my opinion, to strengthen the 
U.S. Navy—to reverse the unfavorable 
trends that have been setting in vis-a-vis the 
Soviet Union. 

We intend to move forward towards the 
concept of a viable three-ocean Navy—to 
continue to improve our submarine capabili- 
ty—to keep Naval aviation, and that surely 
includes the Marine Corps, in the fore- 
front—and to see that our surface Navy, 
once without peer, is fast, strong and flexi- 
ble enough to protect our interests around 
the globe. 

Your country and freedom-loving men and 
women everywhere need you to maintain, 
operate and lead America’s naval arm in 
these difficult, dangerous times. 

To the Class of 1981, let me add that 
while the burden you take up is great, you 
can be sure not only of the support but the 
active help of your countrymen in carrying 
out your mission. The security of our coun- 
try and the guarding of its freedom will toa 
major extent rest on your shoulders, but 
there will be others, from every walk of 
American life, sharing the responsibility of 
leadership in the years ahead. 

I say this because I believe—indeed, I 
know—there is a renewed faith and enthusi- 
asm in America today, a new optimism in 
our country’s future and our ability to meet 
the challenges of that future, much as pre- 
vious generations of Americans met the 
challenges of their times. 

Call it the rediscovery of America by the 
American people, the recognition once again 
not only of what we have been and are, but 
of what we have within our ability to 
become. Yes, we face great challenges over 
the next decade in the economic as well as 
the military field. But for all our problems, 
as President Reagan said in his recent ad- 
dress at Notre Dame: 

“When it is written, the history of our 
time won’t dwell long on the hardships of 
the recent past. But history will ask, and 
our answer will determine the fate of free- 
dom for a thousand years, ‘Did a nation 
born of hope lose hope? Did a people forged 
by courage find courage wanting? Did a gen- 
eration steeled by hard war and a harsh 
peace forsake honor at the moment of a 
great climactic struggle for the human 
spirit?” 

The President asked those questions, but I 
know that he has confidence in what the 
answer will be. And as I see and feel the 
spirit of the Class of 81 and of the tradition 
of this great Academy, I share that confi- 
dence. So long as there is an Annapolis, 
there will be an America. And so long as the 
spirit of Annapolis lives, the spirit of Ameri- 
can freedom has nothing to fear. 

Thank you, and may your future be 
blessed with fair winds and clear skies. 


DIMENSIONS OF TERRORISM 
HON. ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1981 

@ Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
this administration has declared oppo- 
sition to terrorism in the world as a 

major element of our foreign policy. 
Even though we constantly remind 
our colleagues of the insidious connec- 
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tions between the Soviet Union and 
the international terrorist movement, 
many simply refuse to accept that con- 
nection. 

I would like to bring to the attention 
of all of my colleagues the following 
commentary which, once again, de- 
scribes the pervasive Soviet influence 
in terrorist activities around the 
world. I hope that it might give a 
better insight into some of the prob- 
lems we face in improving relations 
with the Soviet Union: 


DIMENSIONS OF TERRORISM 
(By William Randolph Hearst Jr.) 


New Yorx.—The fuses of international 
terrorism were ignited last week to explode 
in seething Northern Ireland and escalate 
tension half-a-world away in the Middle 
East. As usual, they are calculated to coerce 
the West and benefit the Soviet Union 
which refers to them as “liberation move- 
ments,” including the one in our own Carib- 
bean backyard of El Salvador. 

This time the Soviets and their power- 
hungry surrogates miscalculated. At a for- 
eign ministers’ conference of NATO allies in 
Rome, the Western alliance toughened its 
attitude—after we agreed to balanced arms 
talks at the end of the year with the Rus- 
sians—and flatly questioned the validity of 
that fuzzy word, “detente,” with the 
U.S.S.R. Immediately following the Rome 
meetings, our State Department announced 
the expulsion of Libya, a haven of world ter- 
rorism, from its embassy in Washington, as 
further recognition of our awareness of 
their part in most terrorist plots. 

In other words, the alliance moved much 
closer toward the views held by President 
Reagan and his secretary of state, Alexan- 
der Haig, whom many Europeans know and 
trust from his stint as Supreme Commander 
of NATO. The U.S. President and Secretary 
Haig have delared bluntly that the Soviets 
had better behave in the immediate future 
or we just won't bother negotiating with 
them. Our allies agreed with our views and 
did so in direct language that cannot be mis- 
interpreted. 

Secretary Haig has been outspoken in his 
condemnation of the U.S.S.R. for assem- 
bling terrorist units from about 60 nations. 
The Russians have worked with and helped 
terrorist-minded regimes to plan operations 
from sanctuaries in Libya, PLO camps in 
Lebanon, Syria, and even provided “gradu- 
ate” training in the Soviet Union. They use 
loyal satellites like Bulgaria, East Germany 
and Czechoslovakia to harbor terrorist 
cadres for dispersal in Europe. 

Their chief surrogates abroad are repre- 
sented by Fidel Castro and his legions in 
Africa and the Middle East and are present- 
ly preparing terrorist trainees for the Carib- 
bean and elsewhere in Latin America. Our 
own Commonwealth of Puerto Rico has 
begun to feel the first depredations of 
“FALN” terrorists, transported to Cuba by 
the Russians where they are trained by Cas- 
tro’s secret service under the active supervi- 
sion of Russia’s KGB. 

The Soviet-run interlocking directorate of 
terrorism has existed since early 1970, ac- 
cording to knowledgeable informants on 
this deadly issue who often have been ig- 
nored or criticized for seeing Reds under 
beds. Like Secretary Haig, these people are 
academicians and historians, serious observ- 
ers of the international scene. One of them 
is Mrs, Claire Sterling, whose book, “The 
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Terror Network,” was recently published by 
Reader's Digest Press-Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston. Her credentials as a foreign jour- 
nalist the last 30 years are impeccable and 
her political views I would describe as stur- 
dily anti-Communist, but soundly liberal. 

Over several years of research in many 
countries, Mrs. Sterling accumulated vast 
amounts of data, including interviews, re- 
ports and remembrances of disaffected ter- 
rorists, It's a hair-raising book, which many 
higher-ups in our government have poured 
over, and I wholeheartedly recommend it to 
you. 

Mrs. Sterling also deals at some length 
with the combustible issues of Northern Ire- 
land, officially called Ulster. Unappreciated 
by outsiders, and even many emotional 
Irishmen in the Republic of Ireland, is how 
the IRA is trying to reunify the country on 
an ideological basis geared to militant so- 
cialism. The gun-toting faction, known as 
the “provisional wing” of the IRA (Provos 
for short), works hand-on-bomb with the in- 
ternational terrorist network and has train- 
ees with the PLO. 

Mrs. Sterling writes that the Provos wage 
war to “demolish the colonial regime (i.e. 
Great Britain) in the north and the. Quis- 
ling government” of the Republic of Ire- 
land. This branch of the IRA aims to set up 
a socialist state with a brogue. All top 
Provos have been thoroughly indoctrinated 
with Marxist views. 

Take, for example, someone well-known 
like Bernadette Devlin McAliskey, once a 
MP in London who was lionized during a 
visit here several years ago. Her major dif- 
ference with the Provos is that they won't 
let her be No. 1. Devlin, as she’s usually 
known, broke away to form her own party 
which is an out-and-out Trotskyite appara- 
tus demanding immediate revolution in the 
north and in the Republic of Ireland. 

Few Irish on the inside—north or south— 
and virtually none on the outside are even 
remotely aware of the Provos’ ultra-socialist 
aims for a United Ireland. They are over- 
whelmingly God-fearing folk who for cen- 
turies nursed bitterness against the English 
who treated their kinfolk as second-class 
people. after the partition in 1921, which 
left six counties under British rule in North- 
ern Ireland, fresh troubles simmered and 
blew up between Catholics and Protestants. 

To keep both sides apart because the 
Protestants outnumber Catholics 2-to-1 in a 
population of 1.5 million, Britain sent in 
troops in 1969. They were first welcomed by 
the Catholics until the IRA Provos insinuat- 
ed urban guerrillas. Attacks and disorders 
spread from the main city, Belfast, through- 
out the province. There are children today 
who have never known anything but vio- 
lence and death as they grew up. Some have 
been known to play soccer by kicking unex- 
ploded grenades around. 

Into this maelstrom appeared a rabble- 
rousing Protestant minister, Ian Paisley, 
who had acquired some fundamentalist the- 
ological education from one of our colleges 
in the South. Paisley was elected an MP by 
his constituency and has encouraged Protes- 
tant private armies to rally and fight off 
TRA assaults. 

The signal for the latest storm now beset- 
ting Northern Ireland has been the death 
by hunger strike of Bobby Sands in a prison 
hospital. He was only 27 and already an in- 
veterate IRA fighter. To some, Sands is a 
hero and a martyr; to others, a terrorist and 
a criminal 

While keeping our fingers crossed about 
events in Northern Ireland, the U.S. is 
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moving on a large-scale diplomatic front in 
the Middle East. We've asked Israel to hold 
off action while urging Syria to pull back its 
22,000 troops and Soviet-furnished SAM-6 
surface-to-air missiles. The Syrian units 
were sent in originally by key Arab nations 
as “peace-keeping” troops in Lebanon. 

The Syrians expanded terms of their own 
mission by unilaterally driving into a strate- 
gic valley from which artillery fire can be 
rained on nearby Israeli settlements and 
their Chrisian Arab allies. The hasty intro- 
duction of SAM-6s to Syria was a deliberate 
act of the Soviet Union. These were accom- 
panied by a complement of technicians and 
instructors. The Russians have now with- 
drawn their advisers but Syria defiantly in- 
sists it means to play hardball. The Syrian 
regime is a complete Russian Client. 

What I’ve written this week paints a 
gloomy picture of the Soviet-run interna- 
tional terror network. It should make us 
think hard and realistically about the limits 
of accommodation with an adversary bent 
on doing us in. More on this subject when- 
ever. 


MARIO ANDRETTI 
HON. DON RITTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


Mr. RITTER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to bring to my colleagues atten- 
tion the growing reputation of my 
home area, Pennsylvania’s Lehigh 
Valley, as the home of champions in 
the sports world. 

In 1978, the valley’s own Easton As- 
sassin, Larry Holmes, defeated Ken 
Norton to clinch the World Boxing 
Council’s heavyweight crown. He con- 
tinues as world heavyweight champion 
today. 

Two years after that, in 1980, a 
whole team of Lehigh Valley super- 
stars, the Pennsylvania Stoners, cap- 
tured the American Soccer League 
title. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, within the 
last few days, Lehigh Valley residents 
have once again seen one of their own 
capture the 1981 Indianapolis 500 auto 
racing championship, one of the sport- 
ing world’s most coveted prizes. He is 
Mario Andretti of Nazareth, Pa. His 
triumph has swelled the collective 
chests of the valley residents to new 
dimensions. 

Andretti’s racing career includes 
many significant victories. He was 
auto racing’s rookie of the year in 
1965, he first won the Indy 500 in 
1969, and his 1978 six Grand Prix vic- 
tories on the Formula One circuit 
rightfully earned him the World Driv- 
ing Champion title that year. 

Mr. Speaker, let no one mistakenly 
construe Mario’s Indy victory as a gift 
horse. He began the race in the 32d 
spot in a field of 33. To have gone on 
to win the title against those odds is 
truly a magnificent achievement. 

Mr. Speaker, Harvard University 
President James Bryant Conant once 
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noted that “* * * each honest calling, 
each walk of life, has its own elite, its 
own aristocracy based on excellence of 
performance.” No statement better ex- 
emplifies Mario Andretti’s standing in 
the world of auto racing. He is truly a 
member of auto racing’s aristocracy. 

And we in the Lehigh Valley, home 
of the champions, are full of pride and 
exhuberance over his latest triumph. 
As the Allentown Morning Call so 
aptly put it in a May 26 editorial 
“Mario, we are proud of you—as we 
have been over so many years“ 


FULL-TIME RADIO COMING TO 
RURAL AMERICA 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


è Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing legislation taking note 
of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission’s forward-looking 9 kilohertz 
plan and directing the Commission, in 
implementing it, to insure that each 
community in the United States, re- 
gardless of size, is provided with the 
maximum local full-time radio broad- 
casting service. In the last Congress, 
similar legislation—H.R. 13015—gained 
the cosponsorship of over one-quarter 
of the Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

The reason that this legislation is so 
vital is that currently almost one-fifth 
of the American people do not have 
local nighttime radio service. Instead, 
from sunset to sunrise, if they are able 
to listen to radio at all, they must tune 
in to a station hundreds of miles away. 
If local weather conditions make cer- 
tain roads impassable, if there is 
danger from flooding or a tornado, if 
schools are closed or community activ- 
ities canceled or rescheduled, almost 
50 million Americans have no way to 
find out about it until the Sun comes 
up the next morning and their local 
radio station resumes broadcasting. 

Now the Federal Communications 
Commission is about to take an action 
that will have a greater impact upon 
daytime broadcasters and the commu- 
nities they serve than anything it has 
done in its 50 years of existence. In 
July the FCC will decide whether to 
reaffirm or abandon its policy to shift 
radio channel spacing for 10 to 9 kilo- 
hertz. If the FCC reaffirms its policy, 
daytime broadcasters may have a 
chance to expand their service to full 
time. If the Commission abandons its 
policy, the fight to break down the 
clear channels will resume. 

Right now there are powerful forces 
working against the millions of Ameri- 
cans served by the daytime broadcast- 
ers. The National Association of 
Broadcasters is opposed to the 9 kilo- 
hertz plan and trying to defeat it. 
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Using scare tactics, the NAB has told 
daytimers that it will cost them thou- 
sands of dollars to retune to 9 kilo- 
hertz, when in fact it will cost a day- 
timer with a nondirectional antenna 
as little as $135 for a new crystal and 1 
hour of engineering time. Tuning a di- 
rectional antenna will cost more, but 
not nearly as much as the NAB sug- 
gests. 

Another unfounded charge is that 
shifting to 9 kilohertz will reduce the 
quality of radio broadcasting. Again, 
the NAB should know better. Accord- 
ing to the Department of Commerce's 
Institute for Telecommunications Sci- 
ence, any additional interference, if it 
occurs at all, will be imperceptible. 
The FCC’s own studies confirm that 
interference will be minimal. 

The real issue troubling the NAB is 
worry over the economics of the 
broadcasting industry, and even here 
they have misjudged the issues. Again 
using scare tactics, the NAB states 
that “the average AM radio station 
would experience revenue losses in the 
order of 20 percent should we shift to 
9 kHz channel spacing.” But this 
thinly veiled attempt to protect en- 
trenched economic interests simply 
misses the point. The daytime radio 
stations are already on the air compet- 
ing for the advertising dollar. The 
only change that will be made by 
shifting to 9 kHz is that many will be 
able to remain on the air after sunset. 
And to the extent that they are locat- 
ed in communities where there is no 
local full-time station, they will actual- 
ly be strengthening the broadcasting 


industry by attracting new advertising 
revenues. 

Not only is the NAB’s analysis 
wrong, but they try to scare daytime 
broadcasters into believing that “those 
stations with more marginal facili- 


ties—daytimers—would suffer the 
greatest relative losses.” Let me tell 
you, I have heard from literally scores 
of daytime broadcasters and they are 
not afraid of the free competitive mar- 
ketplace. 

The president of WCIR of Beckley, 
W. Va., wrote me that his station is 
at a definite disadvantage in the com- 
petitive marketplace” because of the 
current FCC policy which forces them 
to leave the air each evening about 
suppertime. 

The vice president of WPCO in Mt. 
Vernon, Ind., wrote, “Since our station 
must go off the air at sundown, the 
regular listening audience then must 
tune to another station for evening lis- 
tening. Each time a person changes 
the dial, there is greater likelihood 
they they will not set the dial back to 
our station.” 

The general manager of WMAX in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., told me that the 
“sunset signoff also has a very adverse 
effect on our competitive position in 
the Grand Rapids radio 
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market that is unfair and in- 
creasingly impossible to overcome.” 

And the president of Crawford 
Broadcasting Co. wrote, “We believe 
that the new communications act pro- 
posal begets new operating horizons 
for radio in a way which will produce 
far more efficient and competitive 
service to the public.” 

Mr. Speaker, there are millions of 
Americans who are depending upon 
the FCC to carry through with its 
commitment to narrow channel spac- 
ing from 10 to 9 kilohertz and to pro- 
vide them with local nighttime radio 
service. The rest of the world—Europe 
and Asia—shifted to 9 kilohertz years 
ago with no problems at all. There- 
fore, no one can argue convincingly 
that the Western Hemisphere will en- 
counter problems if it follows suit. 

This issue has literally been studied 
to death. No doubt that has been the 
intent of opponents of increased local 
full-time radio broadcasting. Yet every 
study I have seen convinces me that it 
is time to make the change to 9 kHz so 
that the millions of Americans living 
in small towns and rural areas can for 
the first time have full-time local 
radio service. 

Text of bill follows: 

H.R. 3750 
A bill to insure that each community in the 

United States, regardless of size, is pro- 

vided with the maximum local full-time 

radio broadcasting service 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 307(b) of the Communications Act of 
1934 is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following: “In any proceeding to 
assign channels within the amplitude modu- 
lation (AM) radio broadcasting band the 
Federal Communications Commission shall, 
pursuant to adoption of a nine kilohertz 
channel spacing plan, ensure that each com- 
munity in the United States, regardless of 
size, is provided with the maximum local 
full-time radio broadcasting service.“ 


HONORING JOHN AND ROSE 
TABA 


HON. TOM LANTOS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


@ Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, for gen- 
erations, millions of penniless immi- 
grants who were rich in integrity, in- 
telligence, and dedication have built 
and developed this great Nation. Two 
such outstanding individuals from my 
native Hungary are John F. and Rose 
Taba. They hail from a small village 
on the Danube, Dunapataly. From 
childhood on, they have exemplified 
the hard work, the decency, the self- 
reliance, the creativity of the Magyar 
spirit. 

In 1956, after the failure of the 
heroic Hungarian uprising against 
Soviet Russia, they came to the 
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United States and seized the wide- 
open opportunities of raising a family, 
building a business and contributing to 
their community. Working together as 
a family, they succeeded in fulfilling 
the American dream in one short gen- 
eration. They exemplify the finest tra- 
dition of Hungarian Americans with 
their deep commitment to the ideals 
of this country and the heritage of 
their homeland. 

I am proud to join their thousands 
of friends—Hungarians, Hungarian 
Americans, and Americans—whose 
lives they have enriched in many won- 
drous ways with music, good food, and 
warm fellowship that knows no bound- 
aries and no language. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON FAMILY PLANNING 


HON. PAUL N. McCLOSKEY, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
International Conference on Family 
Planning in the 1980's, the first of its 
kind in 15 years, was held in Jakarta, 
Indonesia, between April 27 and May 
1, 1981. The conference was attended 
by family planning experts represent- 
ing 90 nations, as well as by delegates 
from the various donors of foreign as- 
sistance, foundations that make 
family planning grants available, and 
private voluntary organizations. 

The conferees heard President Su- 
harto of Indonesia call family plan- 
ning “a key to the survival of the 
world in the future,” noting that while 
a large population constitutes a great 
potential for development, a large pop- 
ulation alone does not guarantee the 
success of development. He observed 
that, without the ability and the possi- 
bility of heightening prosperity, a big 
population becomes a burden to soci- 
ety and may cause disaster for succes- 
sive generations. 

President Suharto pointed out that 
family planning affects various aspects 
of life ranging from education and cul- 
ture to the position and role of women 
in a society. He emphasized that the 
implementation of family planning 
programs is a global rather than a na- 
tional task and that nations must 
learn from each other through an ex- 
change of experiences. 

The conference, sponsored jointly by 
the United Nations Fund for Popula- 
tion Activities, the International 
Planned Parenthood Federation and 
the Population Council, issued the fol- 
lowing statement at the conclusion of 
the conference: 

JAKARTA STATEMENT 

During the last ten years a widespread 
popular demand for family planning infor- 
mation and services has been documented 
and many family planning programs have 
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been successfully implemented. One hun- 
dred and eighteen governments now support 
the provision of family planning informa- 
tion and services. However, on the average 
less than 50 cents per capita per year is cur- 
rently spent on family planning and popula- 
tion programs in developing countries, and 
the demand for services far outstrips availa- 
ble funds. 

Family planning is an essential compo- 
nent of any broad-based development strat- 
egy that seeks to improve the quality of life 
for both individuals and communities. The 
challenge of the 1980s is to secure the politi- 
cal commitment, financial and human re- 
sources to meet the family planning needs 
of 900 million couples of child-bearing age. 
The number of these couples in developing 
countries is projected to double by the year 
2000. This challenge was dramatically stated 
by President Suharto in his opening address 
to the conference when he declared. Suc- 
cessful implementation of family planning 
programs will be a key to the survival of the 
world in the future.” 

We believe that if the following steps are 
taken the lives of millions of mothers and 
children will be saved and the living condi- 
tions of individuals in a stabilized world 
population will be enhanced in the twenty 
first century. Eighty million people are 
added to the global population each year 
and this annual growth is likely to reach 
100 million by the end of the century. We 
believe that most serious changes may take 
place in the world environment and the 
fabric of society if our recommendations are 
not heeded. 

The actions outlined below are of pro- 
found practical and moral importance for 
all mankind and deserve support by political 
leaders, religious groups, health profession- 
als, development planners and all levels of 
society throughout the world: 

1. Family planning is a basic human right. 
Governments should be encouraged to 
translate this right into realistic policies 
and programs which meet the needs of their 
people. 

2. A wide range of fertility regulating 
methods should be made available to men 
and women, with information on their ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. These should 
include reversible methods, and, where le- 
gally accepted, voluntary male and female 
sterilization. Since most currently available 
contraceptive methods fall short of provid- 
ing complete protection against unwanted 
pregnancy, access to safe, modern abortion 
techniques should also be offered wherever 
laws permit. 

Where abortion is not legal, adequate 
medical care and contraceptive services 
should be available to those suffering from 
the consequences of badly performed abor- 
tions. 

3. Family planning services are most effec- 
tive when they are initiated, managed, eval- 
uated and controlled by people of the com- 
munity and when they are sensitive to the 
values, needs and problems of people. Mobi- 
lizing community resources and generating 
local leadership will increase program orien- 
tation towards people and self-reliance, 
therefore community participation in the 
planning and provision of family planning 
services must be ensured. 

4. Family planning is an essential and in- 
tegral part of economic and social develop- 
ment. Depending on local conditions, family 
planning can be linked with health, educa- 
tion, rural development, women and youth 
programs. It may also be the lead compo- 
nent of a primary health care program. Pop- 
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ulation education must be integrated into 
formal and non-formal educational systems 
to prepare future generations. 

5. The non-governmental sector should be 
fully used to stimulate and complement gov- 
ernment family planning programs. 

6. Women and men should be equal part- 
ners in social development. Programs to en- 
courage greater participation of women in 
community and national life will not only 
benefit women but also encourage smaller 
families. Family planning programs should 
set an example by emphasizing program and 
policy responsibilities for women. The re- 
sponsibilities of fatherhood should be em- 
phasized for men. 

7. Adequate supplies of contraceptives 
must be assured for all people. Because of 
rapidly expanding needs in the 1980s, plan- 
ning and action to ensure continued avail- 
ability of these commodities is necessary 
and appropriate centers of manufacture 
should be established in the developing 
world. 

8. Improved means of fertility regulation 
are urgently needed. The safety, acceptabil- 
ity and effectiveness of methods must be en- 
hanced. Support for research to improve ex- 
isting methods and to develop and test new 
technologies must be substantially in- 
creased. 

9. There is an urgent need to increase cur- 
rent expenditure in developing countries 
from an estimated $1 billion dollars to ap- 
proximately $3 billion annually in order to 
meet population and family planning pro- 
gram needs. Countries providing develop- 
ment assistance should increase their sup- 
port of population programs from the cur- 
rent 2 percent of development assistance 
outlays to at least 5 percent. At the same 
time, the developing countries should sub- 
stantially increase the proportion of their 
public expenditures which are allocated for 
family planning programs. 


EXTENSION OF TARGETED JOBS 
TAX CREDIT PROGRAM VITAL 


HON. DON BAILEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


Mr. BAILEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, today I am introducing a bill 
to extend the targeted jobs tax credit 
(TTC) program to December 31, 1984, 
tighten the present certification proc- 
ess of the program, and include all 
Vietnam-era veterans under the pro- 
gram. 

The TJTC program was enacted in 
November 1978 as part of the Revenue 
Act of 1978 (Public Law 95-600). The 
program, as it exists, expands job op- 
portunities for those most in need by 
giving a tax credit to employers who 
create jobs or target existing jobs to 
the following individuals: 

Handicapped persons referred from 
vocational rehabilitation agencies; 

Economically disadvantaged youths 
between the ages of 18 and 24; 

General assistance recipients; 

Supplemental security income recipi- 
ents; 

Economically disadvantaged Viet- 
nam-era veterans; 
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Students between the ages of 16 to 
19 participating in cooperative educa- 
tion programs; and 

Economically disadvantaged convicts 
hired within 5 years of release from 
prison or date of conviction, which- 
ever is later. 

The TJTC serves the country well 
by targeting jobs to these individuals 
by avoiding expensive bureaucratic 
programing. Oversight is maintained 
through the certification process but 
the jobs are targeted and provided di- 
rectly by the provisions of the act, ex- 
isting agencies and the private em- 
ployer. Moreover, the use of private 
sector jobs for employment opportuni- 
ty and training provides a real world 
experience to the recipient and great- 
er chance of full-time employment 
than more structured Government 
programs offer. 

In 1979, 109,000 jobs were certified 
under the TJTC program. They came 
from all over the country and covered 
all targeted individuals. About half of 
the certified jobs were in the coopera- 
tive education program area with 
about half of the students involved 
being economically disadvantaged. In 
a recent survey, 97 percent of the 
teachers polled stated that they saw 
increased job opportunities for young 
people and disadvantaged youths be- 
cause of the TJTC program. 

I have heard from a number of em- 
ployers in my district, confirming that 
they have hired more individuals and 
particularly hired more of those from 
the targeted groups due to the TJTC 
program. The tax credit certainly 
benefits the employers directly, and is 
the most direct and effective way to 
create jobs for the most needy with 
the best long-term employment results 
in the private sector. 

The bill I am introducing today will 
extend the targeted jobs tax credit 
until December 31, 1984, and tighten 
up the certification process. To be cer- 
tified under the program, application 
for certification will have to be applied 
for within 90 days of the hiring date. 
This will insure that jobs certified 
were created or targeted under the 
program and not just applied for after 
the fact at a later date. Additionally, it 
will include all Vietnam era veterans 
in the program rather than just the 
economically disadvantaged veterans. 

I urge the support of my colleagues 
for this bill which I believe provides 
an effective and needed jobs opportu- 
nity program at a time when our econ- 
omy needs just such a boost. 
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YOUTH EMPLOYMENT DEMON- 
STRATION ACT AMENDMENTS 


HON. CARDISS COLLINS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


@ Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, today the House votes on 
final passage of H.R. 3337, the Youth 
Employment Demonstration Act 
amendments. I rise in support of H.R. 
3337 and hope that my colleagues will 
join me in voting favorably for this 
legislation. 

As my colleagues are aware, teen- 
agers represent 10 percent of the civil- 
ian labor force and close to 24 percent 
are unemployed. The teenage jobless 
rate in some inner cities is anywhere 
from 39 to 50 percent. In the city of 
Chicago, the teenage unemployment 
rate is around 30 percent. Certainly, 
we are in critical need of legislation 
which would extend the authorization 
for youth employment and demonstra- 
tion programs. Passage of H.R. 3337 is 
needed because the authorization of 
appropriations for youth programs 
under part A of title IV of CETA ex- 
pired last September. The programs 
are currently being funded under the 
continuing resolution for 1981. 

I share the Committee on Education 
and Labor’s view that by providing 
Federal funds for training unem- 
ployed youth is an investment in 
human capital which will have an 
anti-inflationary result by raising the 
skill level of the labor force and im- 
prove productivity. 

The link between education and em- 
ployment opportunities have been 
firmly established. Also education 
problems seem to be concentrated 
among particular groups of youth, mi- 
nority, and low income. Further, it is 
generally accepted that without basic 
literacy skills, youth are unable to 
take advantage of further education or 
training. Subsequently, many are con- 
signed to the bottom of the economic 
social ladder. 

We cannot sit idly by and let our 
youth slip away with no training or 
jobs. Accordingly, I look to my col- 
leagues to pass this legislation. 


TRIBUTE TO L. T. “LOU” 
BARRINGER 


HON. BILL ALEXANDER 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


@ Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, L. 
T. “Lou” Barringer, 80 years young, is 
stepping down as president of L. T. 
Barringer & Co. a subsidiary of 
Cannon Mills after 63 years in the 
cotton business. Lou Barringer has 
been in the forefront of the effort to 
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keep cotton “king” in the Midsouth. 
Fortunately for the industry Lou Bar- 
ringer’s six decades of wisdom and ex- 
perience will not be lost to the indus- 
try since he is staying on with Cannon 
Mills as a consultant. 

I commend the following article 
which appeared in the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal on May 31, 1981, to my 
colleagues: 

BARRINGER To RETIRE AS COMPANY HEAD 

(By Emmett Maum) 

L. T. ‘Lou’ Barringer, 80, considered one of 
the most valuable men in helping to achieve 
cotton legislation, will step down Aug. 1 as 
president of L. T. Barringer & Co., cotton 
subsidiary of Cannon Mills Co. 

Barringer, an agricultural confidant of 
President Harry Truman, will retire after 63 
years in the cotton business. 

But, Barringer said, “The next day, I will 
be back at my desk, doing what I've been 
doing for so many years.” 

No successor has been named, “and I have 
no idea who will become president,” Bar- 
ringer said. At the same time, Hugh J. 
Toumey, board chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer of Cannon Mills, Inc., sales sub- 
sidiary of Cannon Mills Co., will retire. 

Barringer is in his office from 9 a.m. to 6 
p.m. week days and usually 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
Saturdays and Sundays. The only difference 
is that he will be serving as consultant 
rather than president, a position he has 
held at the company at 1195 Union since it 
was organized. in 1930. 

Otto G. Stoltz, board chairman and presi- 
dent of Cannon Mills Co., based in Kanna- 
polis, N.C., said, “Lou Barringer has made a 
long and valuable contribution to Cannon 
and the cotton industry. We are very proud 
to have been associated with him.” 

While Truman was a U.S. senator from 
Missouri, he and Barringer met on one of 
Truman’s visits to the Bootheel. Thereafter 
they often discussed agricultural matters, 
especially cotton. Barringer helped Truman 
learn a great deal about cotton and said 
that as senator and later as President, 
Truman was a big help in agricultural legis- 
lation, including cotton programs. 

During the Truman administration, Bar- 
ringer frequently visited the White House, 
often for meetings with the President con- 
cerning agriculture, but sometimes on ef- 
forts related to the then-developing space 
program and other Truman programs, he 
recalled. 

“Once I visited Truman six straight days 
in the White House,“ he said. 

Barringer spent so much time in Washing- 
ton that he kept a room at all times at the 
Mayflower Hotel. Even today, he has a 
White House pass given him by Truman. 

“In those days, synthetic fibers were just 
getting going, and we had to work to ward 
off their efforts to take over our cotton 
markets,” he said. 

Through the years in which he was a 
factor in agricultural and cotton legislation, 
Barringer worked behind the scenes. He 
never accepted an official position, but was 
close to numerous U.S. senators and repre- 
sentatives and high government officials. 

Truman was “knowledgeable and fair 
about agriculture, including cotton,” said 
Barringer. In fact, the former President 
worked on a farm his parents owned near 
Independence, Mo., as a youngster. 
“Truman was agriculture all the way,” said 


Barringer. 
In the 1940s, Barringer said, he was able 
to swing one of the biggest advance book- 
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ings of cotton in history. Anderson, Clayton 
& Co., which no longer is in the cotton busi- 
ness, was financing some California cotton 
producers’ crops. A-C planned to buy the 
cotton as it was ginned. Barringer asked 
how many bales would be involved and was 
told 70,000 to 80,000 bales. 

“I told them we would buy all of it,” he 
said, “and it turned out to be a total of 
78,000 bales. We paid the current market 
price each day when the farmers were ready 
to sell the cotton.” 

Barringer’s presence in agricultural policy 
efforts has continued throughout his career. 
His collection of Washington memorabilia 
includes large signed photographs of 
Truman, key Truman aides with whom he 
worked and former President Lyndon B. 
Johnson, as well as invitations to gatherings 
like the “housewarming” former Vice Presi- 
dent Nelson Rockefeller held for his new 
quarters in 1975. 

During the Carter administration, when 
cotton exports were lagging, Barringer re- 
called, “The Export-Import bank head was 
resisting a $75-million loan to Japan for the 
purchase of cotton.” Barringer said he and 
some Southern senators worked closely, and 
the senators finally persuaded former Presi- 
dent Carter to push for the loan. 

“If Japan hadn't received it and bought 
the cotton, prices for cotton probably would 
have dropped quite a bit, and our exports 
would have been down sharply. That didn’t 
cost the taxpayers a penny, because Japan 
pays its obligations.” 

Barringer in 1918 started his cotton career 
with Cannon Mills as a squidge,“ or clerk, 
in Concord, N.C. Later he moved to the 
firm’s cotton department in Atlanta. Final- 
ly, in 1930, Charles A. Cannon, who was 
board chairman and president, decided the 
company was using so much cotton it 
should open its own cotton firm. So L. T. 
Barringer & Co. was founded here. Today, 
John W. Barringer, a son who is a Collier- 
ville farmer, serves as assistant to the presi- 
dent of the cotton company. The younger 
Barringer has been a prime mover in the 
group organizing the Mid-South Agricenter, 
Inc., for Memphis. 

In 1976, Barringer was honored with a 
surprise dinner at the Mayflower. Many 
speakers lauded the Memphian, including 
Truman’s daughter, Margaret Truman 
Daniel; Rep. Ed Jones (D-Tenn.), former 
Sen. James O. Eastland (D-Miss.), former 
Sen. William Fulbright (D-Ark.), and former 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville Freeman. 
He was praised for working in the thick of 
congressional battles over cotton legislation 
for more than 35 years. 

Mrs. Daniel recalled that Barringer had 
campaigned for Truman in 1938, 1944 and 
1948. “I don’t have much to say except I 
love you,” she said. “To this day, he is a 
close family friend.“ 


TRIBUTE TO HON. JUSTICE 
FREDERIC T. HENRY 


HON. GARY A. LEE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


@ Mr. LEE. Mr. Speaker, colleagues, I 
sadly today bring to your attention 
the passing of one of my congressional 
district’s and upstate New York’s most 
respected jurists, the Honorable Jus- 
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tice Frederic T. Henry of Canandai- 
gua, N.Y. 

Judge Henry died Sunday at the age 
of 84, marking the loss to family, 
friends, and acquaintances of a good 
and honorable man. Those who served 
with him on New York State’s highest 
court speak of his accomplishments as 
a friend as quickly as they address his 
accomplishments on the bench. 

Frederic Henry grew up in Canan- 
daigua, left to attend Cornell Universi- 
ty Law School and serve in the U.S. 
Navy during the First World War, and 
then returned to his home and his life- 
long neighbors to practice law in Can- 
andaigua. In 1943 he began 7 years’ 
service as Ontario County, N.Y. Surro- 
gate Court judge. In 1950, he was 
elected to the New York State Su- 
preme Court, and in 1959, in recogni- 
tion of his respected service and his 
embodiment of the most admirable of 
characteristics of a jurist: fairness, 
compassion, and crystal-clear reason- 
ing capacity, then-Gov. Nelson A. 
Rockefeller named Justice Henry to 
the State’s highest court, the appel- 
late court. 

At the age of 77, in 1973, Judge 
Henry retired to return to the commu- 
nity of Canandaigua as a consultant to 
his son’s practice of law and to exhibit 
a refreshed activity in the many com- 
munity-betterment organizations to 
which so much of his life’s free mo- 
ments had been devoted: the Commu- 
nity Chest, the YMCA, the Canandai- 
gua Hospital, and others. 


The community will miss Judge 


Henry. I ask you to join with me today 


in observing the passing of this most 
honorable New York State jurist.e 


IRISH EYES ON HUNGER 
HON. JOSEPH M. McDADE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


@ Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to my colleagues’ atten- 
tion an article which appeared in the 
New York Times on March 17, 1981, 
written by Father William J. Byron, 
president of the University of Scran- 
ton, Scranton, Pa. The article is enti- 
tled, “Irish Eyes on Hunger.” 

IRISH EYES ON HUNGER 

(By William J. Byron) 

SCRANTON, Pa.—If there are Reagan roots 
in Tipperary, the Friendly Sons of St. Pat- 
rick surely will ferret them out for attention 
and celebration today. President Reagan's 
connection with the Irish predates his por- 
trayal of The Gipper. “Dutch” was just a 
childhood nickname. His surname assigns 
him to the ranks of Irish-Americans whose 
forebears were the “boat people” of the 
1840's. 

The Irish came to these shores in a flight 
from famine. Yet concern for the hungry of 
the world is not high on any list of Irish ex- 
cesses in contemporary America. This is 
strange, indeed, for what other immigrant 
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group left so many famished behind and 
brought so many fevered with them only to 
die over here as an ultimate consequence of 
the potato failure over there? 

Sunken eyes, pallid lips, protruding bones, 
bloated bellies were part of the scenery on 
an Emerald Isle blackened by blight in 1846. 
Millions of inhabitants of the modern 
world—Cambodia, say—have exhibited the 
same symptoms and experienced the same 
despair. Cambodia last year, Somalia this 
year, Ireland 135 years ago—the problem is 
hunger and what to do about it. 

Wherever the Friendly Sons banquet to- 
night, there surely will be a potato on the 
plate. If it could speak, it would tell of hard 
times past; if it could point, it would direct 
all Irish eyes to the present problem of 
world hunger. 

Somewhere on a White House shelf is a 
report, “Overcoming World Hunger: The 
Challenge Ahead.” It is the March 1980 out- 
come of work begun two years earlier by a 
commission named by Jimmy Carter. His 
Presidency ended before he could attend to 
the recommendations. Chief among them is 
the suggestion that the United States 
“make the elimination of hunger the pri- 
mary focus of its relationship with the de- 
veloping countries, beginning with the 
decade of the 1980's.” 

With a Reagan in the White House, an 
O'Neill in the House Speaker's chair, and 
names such as Kennedy, Moynihan, Leahy, 
and Biden in Senate rollcalls, those hungry 
of the world who may also be afflicted with 
a sense of history might wonder when some 
political leadership will emerge here to acti- 
vate an attack on hunger in less-fortunate 
lands. 

Hundreds of thousands, possibly up to two 
million Irish men, women, and children died 
from starvation and disease related to the 
great potato famine. British lawmakers 
lined up at that time on the side of protec- 
tionism and laissez-faire. Government initia- 
tives did establish public works to provide 
wages, paltry as they were, for potato-less 
farmers. But provision of food for starving 
Irishmen was left to private enterprise. It 
simply didn’t work. 

It would be a good idea to think forward 
and ask how history will evaluate today’s 
Irish-American occupant of the Oval Office 
in terms of his response to world hunger. 
When the Friendly Sons invite their Sena- 
tors and representatives, Irish or otherwise, 
to join them for dinner on St. Patrick’s Day, 
more glasses than questions are raised, nat- 
urally. But out of the Irish-American expe- 
rience comes a question that simply must be 
asked as this decade unfolds: Will America 
make elimination of hunger the primary 
focus of its relationship with the developing 
countries? 

By the year 2100, political leadership here 
could conceivably extend to some Cambo- 
dian-Americans or Somali-Americans (Those 
possibilities are no less likely than was the 
expectation in the 1840's that the Irish 
would rise to the top of our executive and 
legislative branches.) Such groups could 
well have their own black-tie events on spe- 
cial days to celebrate their own heritage. 
The rice on their plates might stimulate 
musings on issues now beyond imagining. 
The question of what Irish and other 
Americans did in the 1980's for the world 
hungry is likely to occupy the thoughts of 
some. The answer to that question is being 
shaped in the Reagan White House and in 
the Congress of the O'Neills, Kennedys, 
Moynihans, Bidens, Leahys and their col- 
leagues who are Irish at least one day a 
year. 
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Politicians on occasion recognize their 
own mortality. What a beautiful thing it 
would be if a line from the famous “Irish 
wish” could penetrate both Congress and 
the Oval Office and be understood in refer- 
ence to the hungry of our world: “And when 
you come to die may the wail of the poor be 
the only sorrow you'll leave behind.” This 
distance between cries of hunger and cries 
of sorrow at the passing of those who led 
the effort to eliminate hunger would be a 
remarkable measure of an extraordinary po- 
litical career. 


REFLECTIONS OF A CHILD OF 
HOLOCAUST SURVIVORS 


HON. SAM GEJDENSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


Mr. GEJDENSON. Mr. Speaker, 
several weeks ago, on April 30, Ameri- 
cans set aside a day to remember and 
mourn the 6 million lives which were 
lost in the holocaust of World War II. 
I had the privilege of joining my dis- 
tinguished colleagues in the House as 
we paid tribute to those who were so 
senselessly murdered. 

When we remember the holocaust, 
we must not only focus on the devasta- 
tion of millions of men, women, and 
children, or on the loss of their de- 
scendants for all generations. We must 
also commemorate the _ survivors— 
those who faced incomprehensible 
atrocities and, through their very sur- 
vival, reaffirm life and dignity in a 
world very often bereft of both. 
Nazism sought not only to extermi- 
nate all of the Jews in the world, but 
to erase even the memory of their ex- 
istence. The Nazi crime, which came 
perilously close to completion, was 
thwarted by these individuals. Their 
lives are monuments to the vibrant 
Jewish culture of eastern Europe 
which no longer exists, and they are 
testimony to the spirit of a people who 
answer death by affirming life, by cre- 
ating life. 

When the State of Connecticut held 
a ceremony in remembrance of the 
holocaust, the main speaker was Men- 
achem Z. Rosensaft, who, like myself, 
is a child of survivors. Mr. Rosensaft’s 
parents survived the concentration 
camps at Auschwitz and Bergen- 
Belsen, and following -their liberation 
he was born in the displaced persons’ 
camp at Bergen-Belsen, on the cite of 
the concentration camp. With his 
background, and with his master’s 
degree in European history, Mr. Ro- 
sensaft has spread the message and 
memory of the holocaust throughout 
this Nation by means of three books, 
numerous articles, a book of poetry, 
and several years of public speaking 
engagements. He is currently serving 
as a member of the steering committee 
that is planning a world gathering of 
holocaust survivors, where at least 
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3,000 survivors and their children are 
expected. 

I would like to share with my col- 
league the remarks which Mr. Rosen- 
saft made on April 27, when he deliv- 
ered the keynote address at the holo- 
caust commemoration in Hartford. 
Conn. 

The address follows: 
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And even if a million dying children did not 
destroy Creation 

There will be another already forgotten uni- 
verse 

Over which God will have to cry those tears 

That should have extinguished the fires of 
Auschwitz 

“The Messiah,” wrote Franz Kafka in one 
of his parables, “will only come when he 
will no longer be needed; he will only come 
on the day after his arrival; he will come, 
not on the last day, but on the very last.” 

During the winter and spring of 1945, 
when Allied troops at last entered the Nazi 
death camps, the stunned liberators discov- 
ered that they had come at the wrong time: 
too late to save, but too early to recite the 
final prayer. And, confronted with the ema- 
ciated survivors of civilization’s nethermost 
inferno, they knew that they would never 
be able truly to comprehend what these 
living skeletons had undergone. The chasm 
between the survivors and the rest of the 
world was one which might, in time, be nar- 
rowed, but which could never be bridged. 

In the course of the past thirty-six years, 
an entire generation, my generation, was 
born and has grown into maturity. For most 
of the members of this age group, Jews and 
non-Jews alike, the Holocaust is an histori- 
cal abstraction. But not for us, the survi- 
vors’ children. For us the cataclysm is more 
than real. While our very presence symbol- 
izes our parents’ ultimate victory over the 
enemies of the Jewish people, our collective 
consciousness is permeated with echoes of a 
world we never knew. Thus, we are the first 
generation and we are the last generation: 
the first to be born after the Holocaust, and 
the last to have a direct link with that East- 
ern European Jewish existence that was so 
brutally annihilated. 

Other than in the limited sense that the 
designation is self-explanatory, it is difficult 
to define the children of Holocaust survi- 
vors as a separate entity in any comprehen- 
sive or accurate sense. We come from differ- 
ent backgrounds, covering virtually the 
entire European continent. We live in coun- 
tries throughout the world, pursue a multi- 
tude of careers, and have diverse interests. 
Even our attitudes toward Judaism are 
vastly dissimilar. In brief, we are no more 
homogeneous than the survivors them- 
selves. For the most part, all we have in 
common is our parents’ experiences . . but 
because of those experiences, we have every- 
thing in common. 

Perhaps the best way to explain is with a 
story, or, rather, with two stories. 

The first one: A child is born in a small 
Polish town in May of 1948. Its name is ir- 
relevant, but it is definitely a Jewish town, 
with Jewish homes, Jewish schools, Jewish 
stores, synagogues and hassidic shtiblach, 
Jewish voices and Yiddish songs, an all-per- 
vasive Jewish atmosphere. The family is a 
large one, as are most Jewish families in 
Eastern Europe, and the child is welcomed 
into the world by its parents, grandparents, 
brothers and sisters, uncles, aunts and cous- 
ins. 
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Soon, the child begins to receive a tradi- 
tional Jewish education, both religious and 
cultural. He—or she—knows both Yiddish 
and Hebrew, in addition to Polish. At home, 
the atmosphere is one of profound Yiddish- 
keit, without any self-consciousness. His 
friends are all children like himself. And he 
knows that he will have all the options. He 
can become a scholar or a rabbi, a business- 
man or an industrialist, attend the famous 
Yeshiva in Lublin or study at a university in 
Warsaw or Cracow. He can become a Zionist 
or a socialist or both, a Jewish intellectual 
or a Polish professional. The choice is his. 
Of course, there are some restrictions. The 
centuries-old anti-Semitism of the Polish 
people remains very much in evidence. Still, 
the child grows up in a normal, stable envi- 
ronment. His existence is rooted in hun- 
dreds of years of family and communal tra- 
dition. He is safe, secure. 

That is what should have been. But now 
for the second story, the real one: A child is 
born in the Displaced Persons camp of 
Bergen-Belsen in Germany in May of 1948. 
The name alone evokes shivers. Only min- 
utes away from his crib are the mass-graves 
where tens of thousands who perished in 
this infamous concentration camp lie buried 
anonymously. Both his parents are Polish 
Jews, from towns which were once primarily 
Jewish. Only the parents are now virtually 
alone. Their entire families—parents, hus- 
band and wife, children, brothers and sis- 
ters, uncles and aunts—have been murdered. 
Few of their friends have survived the war. 
They themselves have experienced unspeak- 
able atrocities. Now they must rebuild their 
lives, but in a vacuum. Gone is the support 
of a home, of family and friends, of security. 
Their confidence in man has been severely 
shaken, if not destroyed. Nevertheless, they 
are determined to go forward. They marry, 
and the child is the spark of their new be- 
ginning. But he, too, must grow up in this 
vacuum. 

Ultimately, the family of three leaves the 
Displaced Persons camp. Filled with hopes 
and anticipation, they settle in Israel, or the 
United States, or elsewhere, to start new ex- 
istences, new careers. But soon, a new disap- 
pointment sets in. Contrary to expectation, 
they are not usually welcomed with much 
warmth, even by the Jewish communities of 
their new homes. Perhaps there is some 
pity, some almost obligatory charity, but 
more often than not there is condescension, 
disdain. By and large, there is no desire to 
know what these refugees, these survivors 
went through. Certainly, there are few at- 
tempts to understand. Those who were in- 
different throughout the years of the Holo- 
caust remain indifferent. Thus, it is difficult 
for these new immigrants to integrate them- 
selves into a less than receptive society. 
Also, there are the nightmares, the memo- 
ries, the trauma, the fear and suspicion. The 
child is aware of all this, and it inevitably 
affects him in one way or another. As time 
goes by, he realized that he is somehow dif- 
ferent. He is most comfortable with others 
like himself, to whom he does not have to 
explain his background, or his lack of 
grandparents, or his parents’ experiences. 
In short, he is a child of Holocaust survi- 
vors. 

With some variations, the above is accu- 
rate for most of us who are commonly re- 
ferred to by the generic term, “the Second 
Generation”. We are, I believe, unique in 
that while we did not experience the Holo- 
caust, we have a closer personal link to it 
than anyone other than our parents. For us, 
it is not an abstract historical phenomenon 
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to be treated dispassionately in an academic 
manner. Rather, it is our past, our parents’ 
lives, our grandparents’ death. Without 
having gone through the Holocaust, we nev- 
ertheless feel its flames. For us, the number 
6,000,000 is not merely an anonymous statis- 
tic. It is our families, multiplied, and multi- 
plied, and multiplied. It is my grandparents, 
and hundreds of thousands of other Jewish 
grandparents, It is my parents’ brothers and 
sisters, and millions of other Jewish broth- 
ers and sisters. It is my six-year old brother, 
my mother’s son who was gassed in Ausch- 
witz, and more than a million other Jewish 
children. 

Personally speaking—and in this context I 
would not presume to speak for anyone 
other than myself—even my relationship to 
Judaism is profoundly affected by the Holo- 
caust. I cannot think of the destruction of 
the Temple in Jerusalem without thinking 
of thousands upon thousands of burning 
synagogues and Jewish homes. The martyr- 
dom of a Rabbi Akiva who was put to death 
for his faith by the Romans must be seen in 
the light of Jews entering the gas chambers 
saying Shema Israel. The heroism of Bar 
Kokhba and of the fighters of Masada 
cannot any longer be recalled without at the 
same time remembering Mordekhai An- 
ielewicz and the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising, 
the symbols of all the Jewish fighters and 
partisans of the Holocaust, and of all the 
resistance movements in all the camps and 
ghettos. Similarly, Abraham's readiness to 
sacrifice Isaac must be contrasted with the 
desperate attempts of Jewish parents 
during the Holocaust somehow to rescue 
their children, while the fires of Sinai 
cannot henceforth be approached except 
through the fires of Auschwitz. And we 
must never forget that our God who 
brought us out of Egypt is the same God 
who did not bring 6,000,000 of our people 
out of Nazi Europe. 

This is not to suggest that one may erect a 
theology on the ashes of the Holocaust. 
However, we must treat it as an intrinsic 
part of the Jewish existence, and, as such, 
integrate it into our thoughts and being. No 
one among us has the right to evade its im- 
plications. For to ignore or minimize the 
Holocaust, to falsify or distort it in any 
manner, is to invite its recurrence. 

In recent years, the Holocaust has all too 
often been trivialized, vulgarized and ex- 
ploited. What should be sacred ground char- 
acterized by agonized silence and muted ele- 
gies, only to be approached with fear and 
apprehension, has become fashionable, an 
open territory without rules or restrictions. 
The annihilation of 6,000,000 European 
Jews is now the subject of speculative aca- 
demic exercises. Pseudo-historians question 
the precise number of the victims, or even 
whether the Holocaust ever occurred, while 
others seek to deprive the Holocaust of its 
Jewish identity by deliberately ignoring the 
fact that the Final Solution was directed 
solely against the Jewish people. At the 
same time, novelists and dramatists concoct 
romanticized facsimiles of the most harrow- 
ing experience ever undergone by man, fail- 
ing to comprehend the enormity of their 
desecration; irresponsible so-called mental 
health specialists concoct invalid theories at 
the expense of the victims, the survivors, 
and the children of the survivors; self-an- 
nointed authorities philosophize abstractly 
about Auschwitz and Treblinka for the sole 
purpose of philosophizing; and insensitive 
theologians attempt to posit religious inter- 
pretations of and justifications for the Holo- 
caust without realizing that even to suggest 
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that God was somehow present at or a par- 
ticipant in Auschwitz is an act of blasphemy 
against the victims as well as against God. 
Our response to this profane trend is a 
solemn commitment that, together with our 
parents, we shall perpetuate the sanctity 
and the inviolability of the memory of the 
Holocaust. We shall prevent it from being 
either mythologized or desecrated. And, 
above all, we shall transmit to our children 
our profound reverence and admiration for 
the spiritual strength, the heroic defiance 
and the somber dignity displayed through- 
out the years of the Holocaust by all those 
who experienced it, both the 6,000,000 and 
the survivors, for it is their unyielding ad- 
herence to the highest principles of Juda- 
ism and humanism which symbolizes and 
explains the survival of the Jewish people. 
However, it is not sufficient for us to com- 
memorate and remember. Simultaneously, 
we must do all that is within our power to 
ensure that there will never be another Hol- 
ocaust. Because of who we are, we have a 
unique understanding of the bestiality that 
is inherent in mankind. We know only too 
well that Auschwitz, Treblinka and Bergen- 
Belsen represent the ultimate consequences 
of racism, persecution, oppression and dis- 
crimination. It is therefore our obligation— 
as much as if not more than anyone else’s— 
to fight against and attempt to eradicate 
these phenomena whenever and wherever 
they occur. We must be as concerned about 
the unspeakable plight of the Cambodian 
refugees as we are about the persecution of 
Jews in the Soviet Union. We must take as 
firm and uncompromising a stand against 
South African Apartheid as we do against 
manifestations of anti-Semitism in France, 
Argentina and the Arab World. And it is in- 
cumbent upon us to reaffirm our total soli- 
darity with and support for the State of 
Israel. We cannot stand by and allow its 
very survival to be bartered away for any 


reason. 

Specifically, we may not criticize the 
world—including the Jewish world—for its 
silence forty and forty-five years ago, and 
for failing to come to the rescue of Europe- 
an Jewry at that time, unless we now dem- 
onstrate conclusively that we in fact learned 
the dire lessons of our recent past. Thus we 
must unambiguously reject and actively 
oppose any and all manifestations of ex- 
tremism, violence, fanaticism or terrorism. 
For it is only by working toward the elimi- 
nation of all hatred that we can justify our 
existence as human beings and Jews in the 
aftermath of the Holocaust. 


A TOWN HERO 
HON. ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


@ Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise to call the attention of this body 
to the impending retirement from 
formal public service of a dedicated 
and humane individual, Charles A. 
Mozley, of Fillmore, Calif. 

Mr. Mozley, as he has become known 
to two generations of students at Fill- 
more High School, will be the subject 
of a special retirement tribute on June 
12, sponsored by the people of the 
town which he has served so admira- 
bly for the past 29 years. His is truly a 
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remarkable career, one of which all of 
us in this body can be proud. I am par- 
ticularly pleased to bring Charley’s ac- 
complishments to the attention of this 
House because for a year he served as 
a member of my staff here in Wash- 
ington, during a sabbatical from Fill- 
more High School in 1974. 

Mr. Mozley is a teacher of civics—a 
profession which goes back to the time 
of Aristotle, at least—and I have 
known few people with a better grasp 
of what it means to be an active citi- 
zen in a democratic republic. During 
his career, he has taught over 4,000 
young people the principles, privileges 
and responsibilities of citizenship in 
our Nation—as well as guiding a brace 
of interns and staff in my office. 

Charley came to teaching by a 
strange route. After serving in the 
Navy in World War II, he was a jazz 
musician, playing the drums in night- 
clubs around the country. He came to 
Fillmore after a year in Barstow, 
Calif., and I must say, Mr. Speaker, to 
my dear colleague, JERRY LEWIS, that 
Barstow’s loss was our gain. 

For 29 years, Mr. Mozley has served 
not only as civics and psychology 
teacher, but also as senior class advis- 
er, adviser for the senior council and 
on the senior class plays—and all- 
around confidant, cheerleader and 
friend of uncounted scores of Fillmore 
students. There are students now in 
his class whose parents sat in Char- 
ley’s class years ago, and they tell me 
he has lost none of his enthusiasm, 
dedication and wry wit. He is truly 
that remarkable rarity and unique in- 
stitution, a town hero. In fact, last 
month they made him grand marshal 
of the Fillmore Festival. 

I said at the beginning of my re- 
marks that Charley is retiring from 
formal public service. I qualified it 
that way because I know that Charley 
is not planning to withdraw from a 
lifetime of helping young people. He 
presently serves on the city youth 
needs committee, and continues his 
commitment to helping raise a family. 
And I know that his wife, Barbara, 
and his children, Melissa, Matt, Joel 
and Jim, join me in reporting that Mr. 
Mozley is as young today as the many 
young people he has helped through 
the years. He has a stake in continuing 
to do that, because his kids have given 
him five grandchildren to look out for. 

So, Mr. Speaker, on behalf of my 
colleagues in the House and Senate, 
and with the pleasurable consent of 
the people of the community of Fill- 
more, I’d like to say—Thank you, Mr. 
Mozley, and God bless you.@ 
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FOREIGN PORTS VERSUS GUAM: 
THERE IS NO CHOICE 


HON. ANTONIO BORJA WON PAT 


OF GUAM 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


@ Mr. WON PAT. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 5 years I have been waging a long 
and difficult effort to defeat proposals 
put forth by the U.S. Navy to either 
close down or seriously reduce the ef- 
fectiveness of the naval ship repair fa- 
cility on Guam. 

I was reminded of this today when I 
read a story in the Washington Post 
which discusses the ongoing controver- 
sy over whether or not Japan has al- 
lowed American ships carrying nuclear 
weapons into their waters and ports. 

Despite statements by a former U.S. 
Ambassador to the contrary, Japanese 
officials have held steadfastly to their 
claim that American vessels with nu- 
clear weapons are barred from that 
nation’s waterways. 

In recent months, I have been a 
strong advocate of an increased mili- 
tary role by the Japanese. I have said 
repeatedly that they should do more 
to carry the defense burden, particu- 
larly for their own defense. 

While I have no argument with the 
Japanese decision to keep nuclear 
weapons out of their waters—that is 
and should be a decision only they can 
make—I do question the continued in- 
sistence by the U.S. Navy that this 
Nation should rely on foreign ports for 
our defense activities. 

Since 1898 the U.S. Navy has found 
Guam to be a safe haven and a friend- 
ly port. Guamanians are Americans 
and have no reservations about U.S. 
military activities. We on Guam are 
very proud to be the westernmost Pa- 
cific base for the U.S. fleet. And at no 
time, have the American citizens of 
Guam ever barred nuclear weapons 
from our waters or our island. In fact, 
the military has found that Guam has 
welcomed it with open arms. Not be- 
cause of any penchant for war; rather, 
because we realize that America might 
help keep our Pacific waters safe from 
foreign intervention. 

If the Japanese wish to ban Ameri- 
can nuclear weapons from their waters 
that is their right. The same is true of 
the Philippines which have a similar 
policy. But it does not require an 
expert in military affairs to realize 
that such a ban certainly restricts the 
usefulness of our bases in these coun- 
tries. 

I am all the more perplexed then by 
the continued efforts by the Navy to 
close down their operations at the 
Guam ship repair facility. Why would 
any military expert close down the 
only U.S. facility of this nature in the 
entire western Pacific when the alter- 
natives are foreign ports which have 
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and will continue to place restrictions 
on our activities in their waters? I for 
one, cannot understand the logic of 
such reasoning. It seems simple logic 
would dictate that the facility on 
Guam would be kept going as an im- 
portant ace in the hole against that 
time when this Nation would need to 
be guaranteed that our ships, com- 
plete with nuclear weapons, could find 
a safe and friendly haven in that part 
of the globe. 

The price for this is not outrageous: 
The Guam facility costs only $24 mil- 
lion per year. This money, which is 
certainly a small sum compared to the 
overall military budget, gives over 700 
Americans jobs and insures that work 
on American military vessels is done 
by Americans. 

The choice is simple: The American 
citizens of Guam are ready and willing 
to do their share for the defense of 
this Nation. Can the same be said for 
our foreign allies? 

I ask that the Washington Post 
story be included in the Record at this 
time. Thank you. 

JAPAN Insists IT BARRED U.S. SHIPS WITH 


(By William Chapman) 

Toxyo, May 19.—The Japanese govern- 
ment stuck to its 21-year-old story today 
that American ships carrying nuclear weap- 
ons have been barred from Japan’s waters 
and ports despite new disclosures by former 
officials that there never had been such an 
agreement. 

Although the government’s story was 
challenged on several sides, it nevertheless 
seemed determined to try to ride out the 
growing controversy. 

The conflict burst into the open in a series 
of newspaper interviews that pitted the 
memories of former key officials against the 
version the government is clinging to. 

Nuclear arms are a sensitive topic in this 
country that had two cities devastated by 
atomic bombs in World War II, and succes- 
sive Japanese governments have avoided the 
issue of whether U.S. naval forces carry nu- 
clear weapons. The Japanese also consider it 
extremely important that their politicians 
be seen as honest, and it would be a major 
embarrassment for a government in office 
to be suspected of lying about so sensitive 
an issue. 

{Associated Press reported from Washing- 
ton that Secretary of State Alexander M. 
Haig Jr. has canceled a visit to Japan sched- 
uled for the second week of June. U.S. offi- 
cials said the decision was made because 
Japan’s new foreign minister would be away 
that week and had nothing to do with the 
problems plaguing U.S.-Japanese relations.] 

Meanwhile, socialist and antinuclear orga- 
nizations laid plans for large-scale protests 
aimed against the U.S.-Japanese mutual se- 
curity treaty and attempting to force Prime 
Minister Zenko Susuki's government to take 
responsibility for allegedly deceiving the 
public. 

The controversy arose yesterday when 
former U.S. ambassador Edwin O. Reis- 
chauer disclosed in a newspaper interview 
that since 1960 an agreement had permitted 
nuclear-armed American warships to dock 
routinely in Japanese ports and pass 
through Japanese waters. 

Successive Japanese governments have in- 
sisted that such ships could not come into 
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port withour prior consultation between the 
two governments. In a new denial of Reis- 
chauer's story today, the government said 
again that prior consultation would be nec- 
essary and that no such consultation had 
ever been held. 

However, several former officials were 
quoted in news stories today as saying that 
the understanding reached in 1960 did not 
require prior consultation for American 
naval vessels. They said that the agreement 
had been discussed only in terms of bringing 
nuclear weapons ashore for land-basing and 
that warships were hardly discussed at all. 

Takezo Shimoda, a former ambassador to 
the United States who was active in the 
1960 negotiations, said that at the time the 
question of temporary docking or passing 
through Japan's waters was outside the 
matter for prior consultation.” 

Members of Suzuki’s Liberal Democratic 
Party said they expect the prime minister to 
survive by continuing to deny Reischauer’s 
story. 


THE NINTH AVENUE FESTIVAL: 
WORLDS LONGEST BLOCK 
PARTY 


HON. TED WEISS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, Ninth 
Avenue in New York City is always a 
street of exceptional variety and 
flavor—in food, business, and culture. 
But on the weekend of May 16 and 17, 
Ninth Avenue showed what makes it 
really exceptional, as it welcomed half 
a million visitors to the eighth annual 
Ninth Avenue Festival, or “the world’s 
longest block party.” 

For the festival, traffic is banned 
from 20 blocks of the avenue along a 
mile-long stretch. Entertainment is 
featured at several stages on the corri- 
dor, including music and folk dancing 
of many kinds. Strollers can choose 
among samples of food, drink, and 
other wares offered by the area’s mer- 
chants, who set up 255 booths for the 
octasion. In their diversity, the offer- 
ings recall the history of the avenue. 
Irish, Italian, Greek, Caribbean, Asian, 
and Middle Eastern food, for example, 
are among that offered in this area 
where immigrants of those nationali- 
ties, and others, settled when they 
first came to these shores. 

In its simultaneously international 
and American flavor, the festival is 
indeed what the New York Times de- 
scribes as “the city’s quintessential 
neighborhood celebration.” And it is 
the people of the neighborhood who 
make it work: the small shopkeepers, 
bakers, grocers, artists, and others. All 
year round, but especially on the festi- 
val weekend in May, Ninth Avenue is 
one of New York’s best places to live, 
to shop, and to buy and eat food. 

I salute the merchants of Ninth 
Avenue, and the Ninth Avenue Associ- 
ation, both for the festival, and for 
giving the festival receipts to local 
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churches, charitable groups, and 
scholarship funds. I cannot name ev- 
eryone who contributed, but three 
members of the association deserve 
special mention: James Dell’Orto, 
owner of Manganaro’s Hero Boy; 
Evelyn Regino, who sets up “Regino’s 
Polish Corner” every year at 50th 


Street; and Lili Fable, president of the 
association and owner, with her hus- 
band Anthony, of Poseidon Bakery. 

From 37th to 57th Street on the 
West Side, Ninth Avenue is truly a 
wonder of city life.e 


PUT THEM TO WORK 
HON. CLEVE BENEDICT 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


@ Mr. BENEDICT. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently had the pleasure of reading an 
essay which I believe illustrates clear- 
ly the need to tighten welfare's eligi- 
bility standards by putting capable 
peope to work. The essay was written 
by my constituent, Tami Dean, a 16- 
year-old junior at Jefferson High 
School in Jefferson County, W.Va. I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
share her insightful essay with you. 
Pur THEM To WORK 
(By Tami Dean) 


Our late and very great 16th President, 
Abe Lincoln, once made a list of 10 “can- 
nots.” In my opinion, the most important 
and most applicable to today’s society are 
the ninth and tenth ones, They read as fol- 
lows: 

“You cannot build character and courage 
by taking away a man’s initiative and 
independence.” 

“You cannot help men permanently by 
doing for them what they could and should 
do for themselves.” 

We are living in a society where vast mul- 
titudes of people have their hands out 
asking for support. These people are subser- 
vient to a fear—that fear is the fear of pov- 
erty. Now, it is true that Jesus Christ ad- 
monished us in the New Testament to care 
for the widows and orphans, but he said 
nothing of the thousands of men and 
women who are accepting sustenance and 
support when they are capable of support- 
ing themselves. As a matter of fact, the 
Book of Romans says, “To him that work- 
eth goes the reward. and “As ye sow so 
shall ye reap” is also a biblical principle. 
Even casting it into a secular light there is 
the well-known fable about the ant and the 
grasshopper. The ant worked and set up a 
store for winter while the grasshopper 
lounged and when winter came he was rel- 
egated to the charity of his neighbors. 

Giving a person something for nothing is 
certainly taking away his initiative. He is 
not going to take it upon himself to find a 
job and earn money if it is handed to him. 
Character is built by work and personal ex- 
perience. Nobody can be granted character. 
It must be built. 

Our welfare system is a perfect example 
of “doing for men what they could and 
should do for themselves.” This ties in with 
the fact that welfare takes away a person’s 
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independence. A person cannot be independ- 
ent who relies constantly on the charity of 
others. It is the man who works for a living, 
not he who demeans himself by begging, 
who gains total independence. 

We would not have a United States of 
America if our forefathers had not worked 
for their independence. They would never 
have gotten it by sitting back and doing 
nothing. 

We would not have gotten out of the 
Great Depression if the people had been 
content to sit back and accept the direct 
relief of the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration. But they wanted to work! For 
that very reason, the Civilian Conservation 
Corps was created. In that way, the people 
could work for their money rather than sit 
back and have it handed to them. Why, it’s 
a matter of pride if nothing else! The people 
in the thirties wanted to work. Why aren't 
people like that today? 

So I would like to state that, though I am 
no economics expert, it is my considered 
opinion that our federal government would 
be in a much better state of finance if there 
were fewer strong and healthy people rely- 
ing on it for their monthly welfare checks. 
My solution? Put them to work!! 

Of course, the first question which comes 
to everyone’s mind is, “How?” Well, there 
are many, many menial tasks to be done. 
There are jobs picking up trash, mowing 
grass on federal land, and construction and 
maintenance of buildings which are federal- 
ly owned. And the state governments could 
help to ease the burden by offering work on 
state buildings and land. 

We all know that one will always find 
some welfare recipients who will consider 
themselves “too good” to perform such “de- 
meaning” tasks as these aforementioned. 
But if they are that good, why are they 
drawing welfare? They should go out and 
find a job “worthy of themselves.” 

There is no truer or more commonly 
quoted adage than “money doesn’t grow on 
trees.” It is quite obvious our government 
can’t retain its present spending rate. Some 
people are crying because Reagan plans to 
“trim the fat” off of the budget. I take issue 
with anyone who accuses Ronald Reagan of 
lining the rich man's pockets at the expense 
of the poor. It is time some of them started 
fending for themselves. They cannot contin- 
ue their parasitical practices without com- 
pletely draining our economy. The only 
course to be taken is to tighten eligibility 
standards and put these capable people on 
work projects. It is only when they start 
earning their money that they obtain true 
independence. 


AMERICAN BASIC INDUSTRIAL- 
IZATION NATIONAL DEFENSE 
ACT 


HON. DON BAILEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1981 
@ Mr. BAILEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 


Speaker, today I’m introducing the 
American Basic Industrialization Na- 


tional Defense Act—ABINDA. Its 
goals are ambitious. They presume a 
primary industrial and transportation 
capacity to protect the United States 
against any combination of economic 
and/or military challenges from 
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abroad. The vehicle is not perfect or 
complete, but necessary and by far the 
major factor in this endeavor; the ve- 
hicle is the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954. The basic industries are as fol- 
lows: steel, mining, railroads, auto- 
mobiles, airlines, and paper. 

Concepts like transferability, carry- 
forward, carryback, minimum corpo- 
rate tax, refundability, investment tax 
credit, and targeting are either rede- 
fined and/or reapplied or both in the 
Code to accomplish this end. Why? 

These industries form our Nation’s 
industrial heart. From them or 
through them flow practically every 
fundamental production need upon 
which this Nation’s economic and mili- 
tary stability depend. Without them 
we cannot be free. If we lack them we 
lack independence. With them all re- 
lated development and commerce can 
prosper free of foreign decisions. 
Without them we are potential victims 
of caprice, aggression, indifference, or 
accident. With them we can exercise a 
free and unfettered national will. 
Without them our decisions will be in- 
fluenced by variables beyond our polit- 
ical control. 

We have no choice. The only ques- 
tion is how we preserve them, how we 
channel resources into their revitaliza- 
tion. A matrix of elements, interna- 
tional and domestic, has combined to 
create an unhealthy environment for 
the long-range massive capital invest- 
ment requirements these industries 
need. Prejudices against savings and 
investment in our Tax Code—a dispro- 
portionate impact caused by a well- 
meaning but discriminatory regulatory 
situation—trade policies which allowed 
foreign competitors to distort the 
rules of free enterprise at home but 
exploit them in our markets—while 
our domestic producers were denied 
similar opportunities—all these things 
have distorted resource allocations in 
this Nation. We shall either modernize 
these industries or cease to control our 
future. 

In order to do so we must remedy 
the defects caused by past distortions 
and build a new industrial base. This 
piece of legislation seeks to do that 
through a combination of flexible de- 
vices that will help put the affected in- 
dustries on a more equal footing. They 
will then be able to share in contem- 
plated accelerated cost recovery 
changes for the future. 

The bill penalizes and sunsets refun- 
dability and extended carryback in a 
one chance approach to help margin- 
ally profitable companies improve 
their cash flow. It “targets” in two 
ways. It limits the affected industries 
to the ones mentioned here and limits 
the resultant cash flow to productivity 
producing investments by definitions. 
It also recognizes the deficiencies in 
the Code suffered by capital intensive 
industries and provides flexibility to 
see that promised resources are availa- 
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ble for investment rather than offered 
through the Code in one place as an 
ITC only to be taken away in the form 
of the minimum corporate tax or 
denied because of nonrefundability 
somewhere else. It does these things in 
the following ways. 

An affected company in an affected 
industry can choose among the follow- 
ing: Refund up to 25 percent per year 
for 2 years their currently computed 
ITC load with up to a resultant 25 per- 
cent forfeiture computed yearly at one 
half the amount of the refund taken. 
The remaining 25 percent or more can 
be carried forward this third year and 
can be factored into the ITC already 
earned and being carried at that time. 
The purpose is to penalize refundabil- 
ity and encourage carryforward while 
still providing an opportunity for im- 
mediate cash flow; or a company can 
carry back against 10 years of past tax 
liability including past minimum tax 
liability their current ITC load but 
must forfeit the balance remaining. 

For all ITC earners in all industries 
everywhere, the new effective date for 
current and future ITC’s shall be 10 
years from the effective date of the 
act—January 1, 1981. Future ITC’s 
shall be refundable at a rate of up to 
10 percent per year on any remaining 
ITC balance but a forfeiture of up to 
one-half the amount taken shall be re- 
quired. In addition, future ITC’s shall 
be transferable or negotiable to other 
corporations at up to 15 percent of 
outstanding ITC balances per year, 
but a penalty in the form of a forfeit- 
ure of one-half the amount trans- 
ferred less any discount shall be neces- 
sary. Any profit to the transferee or 
purchasing corporation shall be tax- 
able. 

Again, the goal is to provide flexibil- 
ity while encouraging carryforward 
against normal profit years. But we 
need the cash flow available for invest- 
ment purposes to enable these corpo- 
rations to compete. The implications 
for national defense purposes and em- 
ployment are obvious and do not re- 
quire elaboration. 

Some sense of fair play should be in- 
voked for these industries which have 
suffered so long at the hands of past 
injustices. Although refundability or 
transferability are not to be desired, 
they are the only alternatives to unde- 
served and unearned potential failures 
of industries without which we cannot 
survive, industries who have encoun- 
tered difficulties through no fault of 
their own. 
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H.R. 2400 AND THE PUBLIC 
UTILITY INDUSTRY 


HON. FORTNEY H. (PETE) STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues a recent study by the Con- 
gressional Research Service on the 
impact of the Reagan administration’s 
tax proposals on the public utility in- 
dustry. 

The study finds that for electric and 
telephone utilities H.R. 2400—the Eco- 
nomic Recovery Tax Act—would pro- 
vide potential new tax benefits which 
substantially exceed present tax pay- 
ments; for gas utilities the increased 
tax benefits would about equal expect- 
ed levels of tax payments. 

The text of the introduction and 
summary to this report appears below. 
The report was prepared by Donald 
W. Kiefer, a specialist in public fi- 
nance and finance institutions in the 
Economics Division of the Congres- 
sional Research Service. 

Tue IMPACT OF THE REAGAN ADMINISTRATION 
Tax PROPOSALS (THE ECONOMIC RECOVERY 
Tax Act or 1981) ON THE PUBLIC UTILITY 
INDUSTRY 

INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY 

The Reagan Administration’s tax propos- 
als, embodied in the Economic Recovery 
Tax Act of 1981 (H.R. 2400 and S. 683) in- 
troduced by Representative Barber Conable 
and Senator Robert Dole, would have dra- 
matic effects on the U.S. tax system. The 
primary revision in the corporate income 
tax included in the proposals is a substan- 
tial further acceleration of depreciation de- 
ductions in an effort to stimulate invest- 
ment and capital formation. This report as- 
sesses the effects of the proposed tax legis- 
lation on the public utility industry, which 
would be affected significantly by its enact- 
ment because of the industry’s capital inten- 
sity and because of several provisions in the 
bill which focus specifically on public utili- 
ties. Section I of the report reviews the ef- 
fects which the existing investment-related 
tax benefits—accelerated depreciation and 
the investment tax credit—have had on the 
industry and the effects which would result 
from the further acceleration of depreci- 
ation deductions in the Economic Recovery 
Tax Act. Section II of the report analyzes 
the provisions of the bill which focus spe- 
cifically on this industry, provisions which 
would change the required ratemaking 
treatment of accelerated depreciation and 
the investment tax credit (ITC) in regulat- 
ing public utilities. 

Because of the extreme capital intensity 
of the public utilities, the industry has re- 
ceived substantial benefits from the present 


The depreciation revisions themselves are not 
summarized in this report. Other than placing util- 
ity property with a guideline life of 18 years or 
longer in the 10-year depreciation class and allow- 
ing utilities to elect not to take progress payments 
into account in calculating depreciation, they would 
apply to utilities the same as other industries. For a 
detailed summary of the proposals see: President 
Reagan’s Economic Policy, White House Fact 
Sheet, and Related Documents, February 18, 1981, 
as reproduced by Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. 
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investment-oriented tax provisions. From 
1954, when accelerated depreciation was 
adopted, to the present, effective corporate 
income tax rates in this industry have de- 
clined substantially, and tax deferrals have 
played an increasingly important role in the 
financial structure of the industry. In 1979, 
the latest year for which data are available, 
accelerated depreciation and the investment 
tax credit reduced the Federal income tax 
payments of the electric utilities by $3.025 
billion, the telephone utilities by $2.98 bil- 
lion, and the gas utilities by $894 million. 
The industries’ effective corporate income 
tax rates, based on actual Federal income 
tax payments and a modified concept of 
book net income (which excludes AFUDC),? 
were respectively 7.7 percent, 6.3 percent, 
and 17.1 percent. 

When accelerated depreciation and the in- 
vestment tax credit receive normalization 
ratemaking treatment, the tax savings 
become available to the utility companies to 
assist in financing their capital investment. 
Their contribution is largest in the tele- 
phone companies where they provide over 
16 percent of gross capitalization and have 
since 1975 provided more than 30 percent of 
the increase in gross capitalization.* In the 
electric and gas industries the tax deferrals 
contribute 8.7 percent and 7.3 percent, re- 
spectively, of gross capitalization and have 
recently provided approximately one-sixth 
and one-eighth, respectively, of annual in- 
creases in gross capitalization. 

The additional benefits which the public 
utilities can derive from the further tax re- 
ductions in the Economic Recovery Tax Act, 
while not inconsequential, are limited by 
the industry’s present low tax liability. For 
the electric and telephone utilities the legis- 
lation would provide potential new tax 
benefits which substantially exceed present 
tax payments; for gas utilities the increased 
tax benefits would about equal expected 
levels of tax payments. Thus, the Economic 
Recovery Tax Act would virtually eliminate 
any Federal income tax liability for the 
public utilities once the more rapid depreci- 
ation were fully phased-in. The direct effect 
of the increased tax benefits on the utilities 
would be an increased cash flow equal to 
the amount of the reduction in Federal tax 
payments, While the tax payments of the 
industries have recently varied substantial- 
ly, the data suggest increased tax benefits in 
the neighborhood of $1 billion per year in 
each of the utility industries. Additionally, 
the electric and telephone industries would 
accumulate substantial tax loss carryovers 
and unused investment tax credits which 
may induce the utility industry to advocate 
changes in the tax law to increase the bene- 
fits available to companies with no current 
tax liability. The industry would also be ex- 
pected to move further in the direction of 
financial arrangements (e.g. saleleasebacks) 
and changed business structures (e.g. merg- 
ers with firms in other industries with tax 
liabilities to absorb excess tax benefits) de- 
signed to take maximum advantage of the 
tax benefits which the industry could not 
use directly. 

In addition to increasing substantially the 
tax benefits received by the public utility in- 
dustry, the Economic Recovery Tax Act 
would revise the ratemaking treatment of 


3 Allowance for funds used during construction. 


fits to the firms’ financial structures. It consists of 
private capitalization (equity capital plus long-term 
debt) plus the tax deferrals resulting from acceler- 
ated depreciation and the investment credit. 
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the tax benefits required by the tax code. 
The present code provisions basically re- 
strict the use of flow through ratemaking 
treatment of both accelerated depreciation 
and the investment tax credit to those utili- 
ties which were using flow through for ac- 
celerated depreciation at the time of pas- 
sage of the Tax Reform Act of 1969. All 
other utilities must normalize to be eligible 
for the tax benefits. 


A review of the legislative history of accel- 
erated depreciation and the investment tax 
credit leads to the conclusion that Congress 
intended the tax benefits to reduce the 
after-tax cost to businesses associated with 
the acquisition and ownership of capital 
assets, and that the resulting tax savings 
should be available for financing further 
capital investment. In short, their purpose 
was to subsidize business investment. Flow 
through treatment is inconsistent with this 
purpose; it denies utility firms any financial 
benefits from the tax advantages and does 
not provide capital for future investment. 
Rather, flow through treats the tax benefits 
as direct subsidies to utility customers and 
passes the tax reductions directly on to 
them through immediate utility rate reduc- 
tions. Normalization treatment, on the 
other hand, regards the tax benefits as sub- 
sidies to capital investment and accurately 
accounts for the capital subsidy embodied in 
the tax benefits. Utility rates are also re- 
duced under normalization treatment, but 
the rate reductions are spread over the lives 
of the underlying capital assets. 

The Economic Recovery Tax Act would 
make two changes in the rules governing 
ratemaking treatment of accelerated depre- 
ciation. First, the legislation would require 
that normalization treatment apply to dif- 
ferences between book depreciation and tax 
depreciation attributable to both the use of 
different depreciation methods and differ- 
ent depreciation periods. The present code 
provision refers only to depreciation meth- 
ods. Secondly, the legislation would require 
normalization treatment for all utility firms 
which use accelerated depreciation for new 
property placed in service after December 
31, 1980. Present law allows those utilities 
which used flow through treatment in 1969 
to continue using it. For those utilities 
which currently use flow through, the 
switch to normalization would result in in- 
creased cash flow to the company as well as 
somewhat higher utility rates charged to its 
customers. These effects would build gradu- 
ally as new utility property came under the 
new rules and, in the aggregate, would be 
relatively limited because of the limited pro- 
portion of utility property affected and be- 
cause, in most of the 12 States which cur- 
rently require flow through treatment, it 
applies to only a portion of the total bene- 
fits from accelerated depreciation. 

The Economic Recovery Tax Act would 
change the normalization treatment of the 
investment tax credit required by the tax 
code to make the treatment fully consistent 
with accounting for the ITC as, effectively, 
a reduction in the cost of the capital asset. 
Specifically, for utility property placed in 
service after December 31, 1981 the amend- 
ed restrictions would permit both exclusion 
of the accumulated deferred investment tax 
credits from the utility rate base and a re- 
duction of the cost of service by a propor- 
tionate amount of the ITC spread uniformly 
over the lives of the utility’s assets. Since 
virtually all utilities which currently noma- 
lize the ITC use the cost of service method 
(option 2), the effective change which they 
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would experience is the exclusion of the de- 
ferred ITC’s from the rate base. 

For those utilities which normalize the 
ITC the change in rules would result in 
lower utility rates charged to customers and 
lower cash flow received by the utility com- 
panies. These effects occur because the rule 
change corrects an anomaly in the present 
normalization requirements which results in 
utility rates, cash flow received by the utili- 
ties, and utility profit rates which are 
higher than would be consistent with the 
utility accounting process, higher than in- 
tended by the utility regulatory commission, 
and higher than are consistent with the ef- 
fects of the ITC in the unregulated sector of 
the economy. The effects resulting from the 
new ITC normalization rules would build 
gradually as new property came under the 
rules beginning in 1982. At present rates of 
return and rates of growth of deferred tax 
credits, the new normalization rules would 
imply lower utility rates charged to custom- 
ers and lower cash flow to utility companies 
in amounts which grow each year by about 
$100 million in the electric utility industry 
and $70 million in the telephone utility in- 
dustry. However, the actual effects would be 
expected to be lower than these figures, per- 
haps by significant amounts, because the 
larger accelerated depreciation tax benefits 
would reduce the amount of investment 
credits which the utilities could use directly 
and thereby reduce the rate at which de- 
ferred investment credits accumulate. 


ONE-SIDED “PEACE” MOVEMENT 
HON. ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
a recent editorial in the Press-Courier 
of Oxnard, Calif., in my district, de- 
scribed the new peace movement as a 
“one-sided lobby for unilateral West- 
ern disarmament.” 

The editorial describes the recent 
demonstrations against El Salvador, 
the deployment of nuclear missiles in 
Western Europe, and the buildup of 
U.S. defense forces by the new peace 
movement. It adds, ‘conspicuously 
absent from these demonstrations is 
any hint of protest directed at the 
Soviet Union or its surrogates.” 

The editorial also notes that the 
Reagan administration can point to 
public opinion polls and its own man- 
date from the November election to 
support its stand for a tougher foreign 
policy and a stronger national defense. 

The full text of the editorial follows: 

{From the Press-Courier, May 9, 1981] 

ONE-SIDED Prack“ MOVEMENT 

Writing more than half a century ago, the 
German philosopher Oswald Spengler de- 
tected a kind of unconscious death wish 
among the inheritors of Western culture, 
whom he judged too self-indulgent and 
short-sighted to pay the price required for 
their civilization’s survival. 

Spengler’s bleak perception no doubt 
strikes many as overly pessimistic, or at 
least premature. But it does offer an in- 
triguing, and not implausible, explanation 
for the revival of a liberal-left “anti-war” 
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movement in the United States and Western 
Europe. 

Among the galaxy of grievances aired 
during recent demonstrations, including the 
one at the Pentagon, three stand out: U.S. 
policy in El Salvador, NATO’s plans to 
strengthen its theater nuclear deterrent, 
and the larger effort to restore U.S. de- 
fenses in the face of an awesome Soviet mil- 
itary buildup. 

Broadly speaking, the new peace move- 
ment is demanding an end to American mili- 
tary aid for the Salvadoran government, 
cancellation of plans to deploy cruise and 
Pershing II nuclear missiles in Western 
Europe, and a halt to the new U.S. defense 
programs deemed by a bipartisan majority 
a Congress to be essential to national secu- 

ty. 

Conspicuously absent from these demon- 
strations is any hint of protest directed at 
the Soviet Union or its surrogates. 

Thus, for example, the speeches and signs 
at the affair in Washington included no de- 
mands for a Soviet withdrawal from Af- 
ghanistan, no expressed wish for an end to 
the covert supply of arms to Marxist guer- 
rillas in El Salvador, no clamor for a halt to 
the deployment of Soviet SS-20 nuclear mis- 
siles aimed at Western Europe, and no 
manifest objection to a Soviet military 
buildup unprecedented in scope since Nazi 
Germany rearmed during the 1930s. 

On its face, then, the new “peace” move- 
ment adds up to a one-sided lobby for uni- 
lateral Western disarmament! 

Put another way, it constitutes a frontal 
attack against the most visible steps being 
taken by Western governments to defend 
themselves against the global offensive 
waged by the Soviet Union. 

But it’s too soon to conclude that Spen- 
gler was a prophet. 

The Reagan administration can and 
should put these demonstrations in proper 
perspective by noting any number of public 
opinion polls, including the one tabulated 
on election day last November, showing ma- 
jority support for a tougher foreign policy 
and a stronger national defense. 

And even in Western Europe, where the 
collapse of detente has triggered palpable 
nervousness, the pacifist sentiment decried 
recently by NATO Secretary General 
Joseph Luns is more likely than not to give 
way ultimately to a reasoned consensus in 
favor of adequate defenses and against ap- 
peasement. 

Even so, neither Washington nor its Euro- 
pean allies can afford to ignore the mischie- 
vous potential of a reviving left-wing protest 
movement. The fact that the hard-core left 
has already attracted a measure of support 
from less radical liberals, including mem- 
bers of some church groups, should serve as 
a warning that these demonstrations cannot 
be dismissed solely as guerrilla theater. 

Western European governments need to 
try harder to educate their own citizens on 
the sobering realities confronting the 
NATO alliance. And the Reagan administra- 
tion would be wise to renew attempts to 
transform its overall foreign and defense 
policy mandate into a durable base of sup- 
port for policies intended to prevent El Sal- 
vador from becoming another Cuba. 

The Reagan administration and its coun- 
terparts in Western Europe have the facts 
on their side. Making sure that those facts 
are widely understood is the best defense 
against those who would make Oswald 
Spengler’s vision a reality.e 
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MASS EXODUS OF CIVIL 
SERVANTS FROM GOVERNMENT 


HON. PATRICIA SCHROEDER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


@ Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, a 
variety of restrictions have together 
produced an unprecedented exodus of 
dedicated civil servants from Govern- 
ment. My concern about this issue led 
me to write the Acting Director of the 

National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 

ministration on the day of the success- 

ful landing of the Space Shuttle. I 

asked him to comment on reports of a 

“brain drain” at NASA. For the infor- 

mation of my colleagues, I insert my 

letter to Dr. Lovelace and his response 
in the RECORD: 
COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICE 
AND CIVIL SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., April 14, 1981. 

Dr. ALAN M. LOVELACE, 

Acting Administrator, National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, Washington, 
D.C. . 

Dear Dr. Lovetace: On this day of your 
great accomplishment in successfully com- 
pleting the first flight of the Space Shuttle, 
I believe it is necessary to focus on a serious 
problem which may be developing within 
NASA. The space agency needs a highly 
trained and technically proficient workforce 
to discharge its scientific and experimental 
mission. The excitement of space travel has 
attracted the world’s best assemblage of sci- 
entists and engineers to NASA. This group 
of employees made the triumph of the 
Space Shuttle possible. 

Recently, however, I have heard reports 
of a large number of pending resignations 
and retirements at NASA. Some of the 
agency's best employees have evidently de- 
cided to pursue more lucrative private 
sector positions when the excitement of the 
Space Shuttle mission is past. 

Are these reports true? Does NASA face a 
serious brain drain? Can qualified replace- 
ment employees be found and trained in 
time for NASA to fulfill its future missions 
on schedule? Can anything be done, admin- 
instratively or legislatively, to stem this 
surge of attrition? 

I would appreciate your prompt response 
so steps can be taken to hold on to NASA’s 
most precious asset, its people. I look for- 
ward to working with you in the future to 
attract and retain the type of individual 
which NASA and our government need. 

Warmest personal regards, 
PATRICIA SCHROEDER, 
Chairwoman, 
Subcommittee on Civil Service. 
NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
SPACE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., May 14, 1981. 

Hon. PATRICIA SCHROEDER, 

Chairwoman, Subcommittee on Civil Serv- 
ice, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MADAME CHAIRWOMAN: This responds 
to your letter of April 14, 1981, concerning 
the potential for a serious “brain drain” 
within NASA. 

I share the concern expressed in your 
letter. Some 2200 permanent employees left 
NASA in FY 1980. During that same period 
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90 senior executives retired, a rate of over 
20 percent. This included nearly two-thirds 
of the optional retirement eligibles. Our 
projections indicate that another 90 senior 
executives may leave NASA in FY 1981. 

We believe that there are several factors 
involved in providing an explanation of why 
so many people are leaving in such a short 
period of time. One of these factors has 
been the long history of personnel reduc- 
tions and program reductions or stretchouts 
in NASA that extend back to the 1960's. 
Since 1967, NASA has experienced a reduc- 
tion in its personnel strength every year; 
over that period our personnel strength has 
decreased form 33,947 to 22,613. The natu- 
ral effect of these personnel reductions has 
been to reduce the intake of new blood and 
increase the overall age of our workforce. 
NASA’s average age was 39.4 in FY 1968 and 
has increased to 43.5 in FY 1980. 

The effects of eliminating or stretching 
out programs are difficult to quantify, but I 
believe that the top technical and scientific 
talent are attracted to those programs that 
are relatively stable. If we continue to delay 
or eliminate valuable scientific and techno- 
logical efforts, I believe we will experience 
increased difficulty in maintaining a first 
rate base of talent. 

The pay ceiling is probably the major 
single factor contributing to our retention 
difficulties. Dr. Frosch, our former Adminis- 
trator, made the following statement before 
the Quadrennial Commission. 

“An increasing number of NASA’s key ex- 
ecutives are leaving the agency, and al- 
though there are probably many factors 
which lead to an executive's decision to 
make a career change, I am convinced that 
the single most important reason is the fact 
that Federal executives’ pay is simply too 
low.” 

“Based on my own experience as a Federal 
employee, I am keenly aware of the intangi- 
ble benefits of public service and of the very 
real feeling of satisfaction of being able to 
participate directly in achieving major na- 
tional goals—in NASA's case in aeronautics 
and space, But there does come a time when 
an executive’s concerns about increasing 
personal debts and his or her ability to 
afford college tuition simply outweigh the 
intangible rewards of public service. That is 
particularly true in a scientific and engi- 
neering agency such as NASA where the 
education and experience of our executives 
are directly useful and sought after in the 
private sector.” 

“A clear trend in recent years underlines 
my concerns. In fiscal years 1977 and 1978 
the attrition rate among executives was less 
than 6%. In FY 1979 almost 10% of our ex- 
ecutives left the agency, and in FY 1980 the 
rate was 16.7%, not counting reemployed an- 
nuitants who technically retired but re- 
tained their positions without a break in 
service. If the present situation continues 
we project that there will be a separation 
rate of more than 20% for this fiscal year.” 

“While my major concern centers around 
NASA's senior executives, we are be 
to experience the same problems with our 
middle managers in the General Schedule 
who in effect provide the pool of talent 
from which we must draw our senior execu- 
tives.” 

Dr. Frosch also stated, “A certain amount 
of turnover among executives is to be ex- 
pected, and indeed is desirable in a research 
and development organization. The artifi- 
cially low Federal pay cap, however, has the 
effect of driving out of NASA those whose 
talents and experience are most needed by 
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the agency, and at the point in their careers 
when they are most productive.” 

In the process of attracting top technical 
executive talent, an attractive salary is, of 
course, a key element. Under the present 
Federal salary structure, the Government is 
not competitive in its search for top talent 
in the aerospace arena. I am enclosing a 
table from a report of the American Man- 
agement Association on executive compen- 
sation in the aerospace industry which illus- 
trates that fact. 

The problem in NASA caused by the pay 
ceiling is made clearer when you consider 
that we currently have about 1700 employ- 
ees who earn the same amount of pay; that 
number includes all 440 of our Senior Ex- 
ecutive Service (SES) members and 1217 (83 
percent) of our GS-15’s. If a general pay 
raise of 4.8 percent goes into effect in Octo- 
ber, it will add another 1100 to those at the 
pay cap for a total of approximately 2800 
NASA employees. The NASA employees in 
this pay cap situation range for individual 
engineers working at our field centers to our 
Associate Administrators and Center Direc- 
tors who are responsible for managing thou- 
sands of employees and multi-million dollar 
aerospace programs. In my opinion, this 
type of pay compression leads to disen- 
chantment among the current workforce 
and presents a significant obstacle in the re- 
cruiting of truly first rate talent from the 
private sector. 

Another factor that may contribute to the 
departure of NASA employees is the nega- 
tive perception that has been building for 
the past several years in the Federal service 
in general. Many signals that come from the 
general public, their elected representatives 
and the media are negative toward the civil 
servants and the work performed by them. 
Examples of actions contributing to this 
perception include the continuation of pay 
caps, the possibility that retirement benefits 
will be significantly altered to the detriment 
of the civil servants, and severe travel re- 
strictions that limit the possibility of scien- 
tists’ and engineers’ participation in work 
related professional activities. One recent 
example is the NASA experience with SES 
performance awards (bonuses). In May 1980 
the agency awarded bonuses to 240 Senior 
Executives in accordance with the then ap- 
plicable law and regulation, and with the 
knowledge of the Office of Personnel Man- 
agement (OPM). This resulted in criticism 
that culminated in the number of bonuses 
being reduced by law for fiscal years 1980 
and 1981, and further restrictions being 
placed on bonuses through guidelines issued 
by OPM. This puts NASA in the position 
where only a small number of our execu- 
tives can be recognized with a bonus in the 
year that the agency first flew the Space 
Shuttle. Needless to say, this will reduce our 
capability to motivate and reward our 
people at a critical point in the agency's his- 
tory, and increases the probability of key 
people leaving NASA. 

I believe that NASA is fortunate to have 
extremely dedicated employees at all levels 
in its organization and I would like to think 
that the challenge of our programs alone 
will spur all of our employees to take on in- 
creased responsibilities. However, the above 
factors make it difficult to generate the en- 
thusiasm necessary for employees to take 
on added burdens or strive for new chal- 
lenges. This is particularly true among mid- 
level managers and senior executives who 
have the opportunity to move into the pri- 
vate sector where added responsiblity can be 
translated directly into increased tangible 
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rewards. We are hopeful that qualified re- 
placements for those who depart can be 
found within the agency and from the pri- 
vate sector; however, we are already facing 
an increasingly difficult situation regarding 
internal mobility. Employees from the 
NASA field centers have no economic incen- 
tive to move to Washington and other high- 
cost areas. The combination of the salary 
ceiling, moving expenses, and the cost of 
living in those areas result, of course, in a 
loss of real income for mid-level employees 
and executives who are willing to move. 

We believe that there are things that can 
be done to help this situation: 

A period of time is needed when the agen- 
cy’s personnel ceiling is relatively stable, al- 
lowing us to hire at entry levels and develop 
talent rather than reducing the force with 
the inevitable reduction in the hiring and 
retention or bright young technical minds. 

Realistic pay levels should be instituted 
and maintained that will allow reasonable 
pay distinctions between the differing re- 
sponsibilities for members of the SES and 
the upper grades of the General Schedule. 
This action is believed to be essential if we 
are to return to a system which provides re- 
wards and incentives for Federal employees 
that are related to their responsibilities and 
performance. Without such rewards and in- 
centives, we believe that agencies such as 
NASA will be seriously impaired in carrying 
out our national programs. 

When NASA came into existence in 1958, 
the Congress recognized the need for NASA 
to retain and recruit the most qualified per- 
sonnel available to meet the challenge of 
Sputnik. The National Aeronautics and 
Space Act of 1958, gave the Administrator 
authority to fix the compensation of a limit- 
ed number of its personnel at a rate up to 
but not to exceed the highest rate for a GS- 
18. It was this authority that enabled NASA 
in its early years to compete with industry 
in attracting the best qualified people. Prior 
to the establishment of the SES, this advan- 
tage was eroded as the result of the pay cap. 

We need resolution of some of the diffi- 
cult problems that face us regarding civil 
servants. For example, the continuing 
debate regarding the retirement system may 
cause employees to make decisions about re- 
tiring that otherwise they might not make 
if they had a clear picture of what the re- 
tirement system will be in the future. Fur- 
ther, the SES bonus situation may effect 
the plans of executives in NASA. A reason- 
able possibility of receiving a bonus for a 
truly good job would probably help us to 
retain some executives. A limitation that 
places the bonus possibilities at 20 to 25 per- 
cent of the number of executives does not 
seem to provide much incentive for the ma- 
jority of executives. In my opinion, it is 
preferable to return to the original 50 per- 
cent limitation or to a system with no limi- 
tation on the number of bonuses, but with a 
total dollar control instead. 

I realize that the above suggestions are 
neither easy to adopt nor likely to produce 
enough of a change to satisfy all employees; 
however, it is my belief that a stable work- 
force, appropriate pay levels with distinc- 
tions between them, and the elimination of 
some of the ambiguity regarding employee 
benefits (including SES bonuses) will go a 
long way toward making the Government a 
more attractive employer. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present 
my views on this matter. If I can be of fur- 
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ther assistance to you or the Subcommittee, 
please do not hesitate to call on me. 
Sincerely, 
A. M. LOVELACE, 
Acting Administrator. 
Enclosure. 

EXECUTIVE COMPENSATION SERVICE Tor MAN- 
AGEMENT REPORT, THIRTIETH EDITION, 
1979/1980—AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSO- 
CIATIONS 


THE AEROSPACE INDUSTRY— 
[Sales and profit statistics in thousands) 


Sales groups (in millions) * 


Under $50 to Over 
$50 $200 $200 


$26,024 $111,271 $490,231 
1,115 3468 22.584 


43 
5,862 
19.0 


1 Sufficient information available only for sales groups shown. 
COMPENSATION OF INDIVIDUAL POSITIONS 
Sales groups (in millions) 


$50 to 
$200 
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THE KEY TO A SUCCESSFUL 
ECONOMIC PROGRAM: WAGE- 
PRICE CONTROLS 


HON. TED WEISS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


@ Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, we have 
been fortunate recently to experience 
a slowing in the rate of inflation. This 
improvement, which I fear is only tem- 
porary, has been caused by factors un- 
related to the President’s economic 
program, which has yet to be adopted, 
no less applied in practice. 

Yet interest rates continue at record 
high levels, and everyone—consumers, 
lenders, Wall Street, and workers— 
clearly expects inflation to resume its 
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dizzying climb. Our “inflationary psy- 
chology” is unbroken. Budget-cutting 
of domestic programs with massive in- 
creases in defense expenditures will 
not break it. Only a stern measure will 
do the job: mandatory wage and price 
controls. 

Syndicated columnist Joseph Kraft 
recognizes the need for controls, and 
makes an interesting case on their 
behalf in today’s New York Daily 
News. I commend his article, which I 
have requested be reprinted below, to 
the careful attention of my colleagues. 

Wace-Price CONTROLS: THE BOTTOM ANTI- 
INFLATION LINE 

WasuHincton.—Dame Fortune is working 
for the Reagan administration in its fight 
against inflation. But the underlying surge 
of the economy is so powerful that luck isn’t 
good enough. 

So the administration, in a desperate 
move to squeeze the economy further, aban- 
doned past positions on taxes and Social Se- 
curity. It thereby fingered the missing piece 
in economic policy—a program to restrain 
prices and wages. 

Like most pleasant surprises, the luck in 
the fight against inflation comes in threes. 
First, a mini-glut of oil has led to a drop in 
the price of a commodity that has previous- 
ly worked to force up inflation. Food prices, 
another past source of inflationary pres- 
sures, have also moderated. Thirdly, the 
dollar has laterly appreciated against other 
currencies, thus cutting the cost of import- 
ed goods. 

A marked easing off in the Consumer 
Price Index has been the most visible conse- 
quence. The CPI registered a rise of 12.6 
percent in 1980. The April numbers show 
the CPI rising at an annual rate of only 4.8 
percent. 

But a crucial difference separates external 
causes of inflation—such as rises in com- 
modity prices—from the underlying demand 
pull of the economy. Many signs suggest 
that, while the external thrusts have 
abated, the inner drive of the economy, the 
demand for goods and services and capital 
and labor, continues high. 

A veritable explosion in the growth of the 
gross national product—up at a rate of 8.4 
percent according to revised figures for the 
first quarter of this year—flashes one sign. 
Figures on hourly earnings—up at a rate of 
over 10 percent during the last six months— 
also express the strength of demand. Then 
there are the record interest rates. 

Leading banks have recently raised the 
rate at which they lend to their best cus- 
tomers to over 20 percent. That means busi- 
nessmen and consumers are prepared to pay 
enormous premiums for credit. Why? 

Part of the reason is that demand for 
goods and services is brisk enough to justify 
the high rates. Another element is that bor- 
rowers believe that inflation, instead of fall- 
ing, will go right on rising. That expectation 
is fed by professional analyses that find 
that the efforts of the Reagan administra- 
tion to put a lid on federal spending have 
not been effective. 

The administration, in these conditions, 
felt obliged to build confidence in its anti-in- 
flationary effort by acting to make still fur- 
ther cuts in both the federal budget and 
consumer spending. In that spirit, it aired 
proposals to curtail some Social Security 
payments. It also announced a willingness 
to compromise with the Democrats on tax 
legislation now before the Congress. 
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Still, the economy can hardly be said to be 
out of danger. On the contrary, a basic 
defect in the administration’s economic plan 
has been exposed by the latest develop- 
ments. Even with good breaks, the adminis- 
tration has to squeeze very hard on interest 
rates and federal spending to hold back in- 
flation. Experience—in 1966-67; in 1969-71; 
and 1974-75; and in 1979-80—suggests that 
tight money and tight budgets precipitate 
sharp recession before they really put a bite 
on inflation. With several companies—in- 
cluding Chrysler and some of the thrift in- 
stitutions—in grave trouble, a tough anti-in- 
flationary policy could stimulate something 
approaching panic in the weaker sectors of 
the economy. 

For true safety, something else has to be 
added to the squeeze on interest and budg- 
ets. The something else is a mandatory pro- 
gram for restraining prices and wages. With 
such a program, commodity gluts and soft- 
ness in the economy would be translated 
into cuts in prices and wages. Once those 
started to fall, inflation would be truly un- 
winding, not merely in suspense. The econo- 
my would at last come off the knife edge 
where, for the past decade, it has been so 
perilously positioned. 


QUALITIES NEEDED IN SERVICE 
ACADEMIES SELECTION 


HON. ELLIOTT H. LEVITAS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


@ Mr. LEVITAS. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently received a letter from Cadet 
William Kent Nichols, whom I nomi- 
nated to the Air Force Academy in 
1977, and who is being graduated this 
year. In his letter he provides me with 
some of his reflections on criteria that 
should be kept in mind by all of us and 
our academy selection advisory com- 
mittees when considering the young 
men and women we desire to nominate 
to service academies. I share Cadet 
Nichols’ observations with my col- 
leagues, because I believe they are par- 
ticularly pertinent and instructive. 
Cadet Nichols’ comments follow: 


* * * It seems to me that the most impor- 
tant step in acquiring a professional and su- 
perior officer corps is the initial selection of 
officer candidates. Officer candidates must 
have been seeded with the qualities of 
moral courage, loyalty, and duty to country 
in order to take advantage of the academy 
experience and ultimately to serve our coun- 
try well. These qualities are not outdated in 
our modern forces, but, on the contrary, are 
even more necessary today than they have 
been in the past. I suspect that recognizing 
these qualities in a person is an almost im- 
possible task, but I cannot overemphasize 
their importance. 
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REPORTS OF U.S. TALKS WITH 
EL SALVADOR INSURGENT OP- 
POSITION 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, fol- 
lowing reports in March 1981 that the 
United States accepted and then aban- 
doned the idea of direct meetings with 
representatives of El Salvador’s Demo- 
cratic Revolutionary Front, I wrote 
the State Department to inquire about 
the accuracy of these reports and 
about U.S. policy on talking with the 
opposition. 

Attached for Members’ considera- 
tion are my letter to the Department 
and the State Department’s reply. In 
its reply, the State Department clari- 
fies its position against talks with the 
opposition and states U.S. policy on a 
negotiated settlement of the El Salva- 
dor conflict. 

The correspondence follows: 

APRIL 27, 1981. 
Hon. ALEXANDER HAIG, JT., 
Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: It was recently re- 
ported that several Salvadorans have indi- 
cated that the United States earlier this 
year first accepted, then abandoned, the 
idea of direct meetings with representatives 
of El Salvador's opposition insurgent forces. 

I would like to know if such a meeting was 
ever agreed to in principle by either the 
State Department or the Embassy even if a 
firm date was never set. If the idea of talks 
with the Salvadoran representatives was 
pursued, why were they apparently so 
quickly abandoned? 

I would appreciate knowing: 

What the purpose of such a meeting was 
to be? 

Who made the decision to try to meet 
with these Salvadoran leaders? 

With whom were the representatives of El 
Salvador to meet? 

Did Mexican or other third country na- 
tional officials have any role in the arrange- 
ment for the meeting? 

What contacts does the administration 
have today with the insurgent forces or 
their diplomatic representatives, either di- 
rectly or through third parties? 

What is our policy with regard to contacts 
with members of the Salvadoran leftist op- 
position? 

Finally, what is current policy concerning 
a negotiated solution to the conflict in El 
Salvador and what role is the United States 
prepared to play in trying to reach such a 
solution? 

I appreciate your consideration of these 
questions. 
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With best regards. 
Sincerely yours, 
Lee H. HAMILTON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on 
Europe and the Middle East. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., May 18, 1981. 

Hon. Lee H. HAMILTON, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Europe and the 
Middle East, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am responding to 
your letter of April 27 to Secretary Haig 
concerning allegations that the United 
States accepted and then cancelled talks 
with representatives of the Salvadoran 
Democratic Revolutionary Front (FDR). 

Since last December the FDR has sought 
to engage the United States in negotiations 
with them. For some months we have made 
clear both publicly and privately that the 
U.S. will not negotiate with the FDR and 
that the FDR should address itself to the 
Duarte Government if its purported search 
for peace is at all serious. 

A number of third parties have contacted 
Department of State officials in Washing- 
ton and overseas to broker contacts with the 
FDR. In each case we have told them of our 
policy that negotiations should be among 
the Salvadorans themselves. We have said 
that we do not see ourselves as a party to 
any negotiations. A press report alleging a 
planned meeting with U.S. representatives 
in Tegucigalpa in February is one of those 
instances of an approach made to us by an 
intermediary of the FDR. We never agreed 
to participate in such a meeting. The United 
States is not maintaining direct contacts 
with the FMLN-FDR at this time. We do 
not believe the benefits of such contacts 
would outweigh the disadvantages. 

The United States position is that an elec- 
tion process is the best route to a peaceful 
resolution of the situation in El Salvador. If 
what is meant by “negotiation” or “negoti- 
ated settlement” is the establishment of a 
government in El Salvador by negotiating 
the sharing of power, we oppose it because 
it does not allow the people of El Salvador 
to choose their own leaders in a fair and 
open election. If, on the other hand, what is 
implied is that talks should be held among 
various Salvadoran groups to establish the 
conditions and procedures for elections, 
then we support such talks or negotiations. 

We believe that the political process es- 
tablished by the Salvadoran government is 
the most likely way to peace. This process 
has already seen the granting of a general 
amnesty to all those who will put down 
their arms, the appointment of an electoral 
commission to develop the ground rules for 
the election of a constituent assembly in 
1982, and an invitation to all political par- 
ties, regardless of ideology, to renounce vio- 
lence and participate in the elections them- 
selves and in the work on the provisions and 
guarantees that should be included in the 
electoral law. 

We welcome the Salvadoran government’s 
commitment to elections because we believe 
it points the way to a political solution of a 
conflict and does so on terms open to all 
Salvadorans. We think it provides a means 
whereby all groups who have been fighting 
with arms may test their strength before 
their own people in a non-violent, democrat- 
ic manner. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD FAIRBANKS, 
Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations.@ 
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UNITED STATES-MEXICO PRIS- 
ONER EXCHANGE TREATY IS A 
SUCCESS 


HON. FORTNEY H. (PETE) STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues the following article from 
the Los Angeles Times on the United 
Exchange 


States-Mexico 
Treaty. 

As an original sponsor of the prison- 
er exchange legislation, I am very 
pleased by the success of the treaty. 
Not only have hundreds of Americans 
been spared from harsh and inhumane 
treatment in Mexico jails, but the 
United States-Mexico treaty has 
served as a model for agreements with 
many other countries. These agree- 
ments can only strengthen the cause 
of justice and international coopera- 
tion. 

This program would never have 
gotten off the ground without the spe- 
cial help of Congressman DANTE FAs- 
CELL, Chairman CLEM ZABLOCKI, Con- 
gressman BEN GILMAN, and Congress- 
man LARRY WINN. I want to offer my 
thanks—as well as that of hundreds of 
transferred Americans—to these gen- 
tleman for their interest, concern, re- 
sponsibility, and legislative action. 

The article follows: 

{From the Los Angeles Times] 
UNITED STATES-MEXICO EXCHANGE PROGRAM 
3% Years OLD—PRISONER TREATY A 
“QUIET Success” 
(By Robert Montemayor) 

It has been more than 3% years since the 
first buses carrying Americans who had 
been imprisoned in Mexico pulled up to the 
Metropolitan Correctional Center in San 
Diego. 

They waved and cheered from the bus 
windows, despite the fact that they were 
being transferred from one country’s prison 
system right into another. But it was what 
they had fought for—even staged a hunger 
strike for—to force Mexican officials to send 
them home. 

Those who arrived in San Diego in Decem- 
ber, 1977, were the first of more than 500 
Americans who have been swapped for 
about 275 Mexican prisoners under an un- 
precedented international prisoner ex- 
change treaty. 

SMOOTH-RUNNING ROUTINE 

The constitutionality of the treaty had 
been questioned by many international at- 
torneys concerned that the two countries’ 
legal systems were incompatible. 

Many predicted that the American prison- 
ers—most of them in Mexican jails on drug- 
related charges—would successfully chal- 
lenge their Mexican convictions as soon as 
they returned to the United States and 
make a quick exit to freedom. 

Instead, the Mexican prisoner exchange 
operation has since spawned treaties with 
Canada, Turkey, Bolivia, Peru and Panama. 
Three court challenges to the treaty have 
been rejected at the appellate level. 


Prisoner 
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U.S. officials who handle the exchange 
program say it has settled into a smooth- 
running routine that involves quietly swap- 
ping prisoners every three months. In fact, 
most of the transfers in 1980 and so far this 
year have involved more Mexicans than 
Americans. 

“It’s largely been a very quiet success 
after the first noisy transfers that we had 
with the first four plane-loads of 232 Ameri- 
cans transferred out and the 36 Mexicans 
transferred down,” said Mike Abbell, direc- 
tor of the U.S. Office of International Af- 
fairs in Washington. D.C. 

TALES OF MEXICO JAIL ABUSES 

Abbell said there are now about 225 
Americans in Mexican prisons, far fewer 
than the estimated 600 locked up there in 
1976 when the treaty idea was first being 
considered. 

In addition, there are about 350 Mexicans 
in the U.S. federal prison system, abut half 
of them eligible for transfer back to Mexico. 
The treaty excludes Mexicans who are in 
U.S. jails for immigration violations. 

Abbell said the treaty has succeeded in 
achieving its two main goals—permitting 
prisoners to serve out their sentences in 
their own countries and easing the political 
friction between the United States and 
Mexico. 

Long before the treaty was signed in No- 
vember, 1976, stories of prisoner abuse in 
the Mexican jails were common. There were 
tales of Mexican guards using electric cattle 
prods on men’s genitals, of women being 
raped, of families of prisoners being charged 
exorbitant legal fees and of the Mexican 
legal system trudging along at a snail’s pace. 

The reports from Mexico sparked a furi- 
ous media and lobbying campaign in 1976 
that eventually led to the exchange treaty. 

Ironically, Abbell points out that ‘‘we've 
lost more Mexicans in U.S. prisons in terms 
of killings. . . than the reverse.” 

He said one Mexican was among the 33 
killed in the two-day riot last year at the 
New Mexico State Penitentiary in Santa Fe. 

Another Mexican was killed earlier this 
year, he said in a Kansas state prison” only 
days before he was supposed to be trans- 
ferred to Mexico. Abbell said that the man 
was serving a term for murder 

“Apparently the friends of whoever the 
Mexican killed were able to get him killed 
inside the Kansas prison,” Abbell said. “I 
know of those two incidents specifically . . . 
but I don’t know of any incidents in the 
past four or five years where an American 
has been killed in a Mexican prison.“ 


TO PROVIDE FOR AN ORDERLY 
PHASEOUT OF FEDERAL OPER- 


ATION OF THE PUBLIC 
HEALTH HOSPITAL AND CLINIC 
SYSTEM 


HON. HENRY A. WAXMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


@ Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing H.R. 3768, a bill to 
provide a legislative framework for the 
phaseout of Federal control of the 
Public Health Service hospital and 
clinic system. The purpose of this 
measure is to give the communities, in 
which PHS hospitals or clinics are lo- 
cated, a reasonable opportunity to 
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assume control of these facilities with 
a minumum of disruption to the pa- 
tients, the staff, and the communities 
affected. The bill would assure that, 
by the end of fiscal year 1982, all 8 
hospitals and 28 clinics would either 
have been transferred or closed. 

The PHS hospital and clinic system 
has a long and distinguished history, 
dating back to 1798, when the Federal 
Government undertook the responsi- 
bility for providing free medical care 
to American merchant seamen. The 
hospital and clinic system was devel- 
oped to discharge this responsibility. 
Over the years, additional beneficiary 
groups were recognized, so that today 
there are three basic categories: One, 
the primary beneficiaries, including 
American merchant seamen, active 
duty Coast Guard personnel, PHS 
Commissioned Corps officers, and Na- 
tional Oceanographic and Atmospher- 
ic Administration officers and crew; 
two, secondary beneficiaries—to whom 
services are provided on a space-availa- 
ble basis—including Department of 
Defense active duty personnel and de- 
pendents; and, three, community 
beneficiaries, often from medically un- 
derserved areas, to whom PHS hospi- 
tals provide a wide range of outpatient 
services. Among the latter group are 
Native Americans, Indochinese, Hai- 
tian, and Cuban refugees. 

The system has gone through sub- 
stantial structural changes as well. 
From a peak capacity of 30 hospitals 
during World War II, it has been con- 
solidated into a national general medi- 
cal and surgical network of 8 hospitals 
and 28 freestanding outpatient clinics, 
many of which replaced hospitals at 
which demand for inpatient services 
had declined. The eight hospitals, 
with a staff of approximately 4,500, 
are located in Baltimore, Boston, 
Nassau Bay, New Orleans, Norfolk, 
San Francisco, Seattle, and Staten 
Island. In fiscal year 1980, the PHS 
hospitals admitted 35,208 patients and 
processed 979,182 outpatients visits. 
The clinics, most of which act as refer- 
ral centers for the hospitals, are locat- 
ed in Atlanta, Buffalo, Charleston, 
S.C., Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Galveston, Honolulu, Hous- 
ton, Jacksonville, Memphis, Mobile, 
New York City, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Port Arthur, Portland, Maine, 
Portland, Oreg., St. Louis, San Diego, 
San Juan, San Pedro, Savannah, 
Tampa, and Washington, D.C. In 1980, 
they handled 840,000 medical and 
dental visits. 

On March 23, the Subcommittee on 
Health and the Environment held a 
joint oversight hearing with the Sub- 
committee on Merchant Marine at the 
Baltimore PHS Hospital. Testimony at 
the hearing, ably chaired by my col- 
league from Maryland, Ms. MIKULSKI, 
served to illustrate the important role 
that many of the PHS facilities play in 
their communities. In addition to pro- 
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viding quality medical, surgical, psy- 
chiatric, and alcohol detoxification 
services to statutory beneficiaries, the 
Baltimore hospital has also responded 
to the needs of the medically under- 
served neighborhoods within its serv- 
ice area. It is the site of a community 
health center funded under section 
330 of the PHS Act that provided es- 
sential outpatient services to the low- 
income Hampden, Woodberry, and 
Remington neighborhoods. The hospi- 
tal operates a Geriatric Day Treat- 
ment Center that provides intensive 
rehabilitation for the severely disabled 
elderly, helping to avoid costly and un- 
necessary institutionalization. It is 
also the site of the Cooperative Center 
for Occupational and Environmental 
Health which, in collaboration with 
the Johns Hopkins Schools of Public 
Health and Medicine, evaluates and 
treats work and environment related 
illnesses. 

In my view, the efforts of the Balti- 
more hospital to respond to the wide 
range of medical and health needs of 
its community is the direction in 
which the Federal Government should 
be moving the PHS hospital and clinic 
system. Unfortunately, the adminis- 
tration has taken the position that the 
Federal Government should withdraw 
from operation of the PHS hospitals 
and clinics altogether by the end of 
this fiscal year. Legislation to accom- 
plish this goal, H.R. 3223, has been in- 
troduced by my distinguished col- 
leagues Mr. MapicAN and Mr. Broy- 
HILL. 

In view of recent actions by the 
House Appropriations Committee re- 
lating to the fiscal year 1981 PHS hos- 
pital and clinic budget, and in view of 
the reconciliation instructions for 
fiscal year 1982 contained House Con- 
current Resolution 115, it is apparent 
that the Federal Government will, as a 
matter, soon dispose of the system, 
whether or not the merchant seamen 
entitlement to free care is continued. I 
regret these decisions, for I believe 
that a careful community-by-commu- 
nity analysis of the impact of the facil- 
tity closures would have led to a dif- 
ferent result. Nonetheless, it is now 
clear that a precipitous and ill-advised 
systemwide closure is imminent. The 
only remaining question is whether 
local communities will be able to pre- 
serve any of the ongoing operations. 

The purpose of the legislation I am 
introducing today is to create a rea- 
sonable opportunity for local commu- 
nities, whether under public or private 
auspices, to take over hospitals or clin- 
ics that they feel provide needed 
health services. Under the administra- 
tions’ proposal, local entities would 
have until July of this year to apply to 
assume sponsorship of a PHS hospital 
or clinic; by October 31, 1981, all of 
the PHS facilities would either be 
transferred or closed. This time frame 
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is simply unrealistic. Neither public of- 
ficials nor private individuals could 
possibly resolve the numerous finan- 
cial, administrative, legal, and logisti- 
cal problems needed to assure a 
smooth transition from Federal to 
local operation by the end of October. 
I am concerned that many potentially 
interested parties, faced with this im- 
practical timetable, will be deterred 
from taking control, and that a valua- 
ble community resource will be lost. 
H.R. 3768 attempts to accommodate 
both the needs of potential local spon- 
sors and Federal budgetary consider- 
ations. It would give local entities 
until September 1, 1981, to apply for 
sponsorship of a hospital or clinic. On 
the basis of these applications, the 
Secretary’ of the Department of 
Health and Human Services would 
divide the facilities into groups: Those 
to be closed, and those to be trans- 
ferred to local control. The facilities 
on the closure track would cease oper- 
ations by October 31, 1981. The facili- 
ties on the transfer track would be 
given until September 30, 1982, to 
work out the transition to local spon- 
sorship. The bill would give the Secre- 
tary broad authority, subject, of 
course, to amounts available through 
appropriations, to make the financial, 
administrative, legal, and personnel 


arrangements necessary to effect an 
orderly transfer. 

Unlike H.R. 3223, my bill does not 
propose elimination of the merchant 
seamen entitlement to free medical 
care. In my view, initial consideration 
of this issue would more appropriately 


lie with the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, to whom recon- 
ciliation instructions were also ad- 
dressed. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
reasonable proposal. 


BELLAIRE POLICE CHIEF RE- 
TIRES AFTER 31 YEARS SERV- 
ICE 


HON. DOUGLAS APPLEGATE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


% Mr. APPLEGATE. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
bring to the attention of the House of 
Representatives, a constituent of 
mine, Mr. Anthony (Red) Giannetta. 
On June 1, Mr. Giannetta retired from 
his position as of chief of police in Bel- 
laire, Ohio, after more than 31 years 
of service. 

Mr. Giannetta’s impressive public 
record began with his 3 years of serv- 
ice in the U.S. Marine Corps where he 
Was a gun captain in Guam. He later 
served as a Marine honor guard in 
Washington, D.C., where he rose to 
the rank of gunnery sergeant. 

In 1949 Mr. Giannetta joined the 
Bellaire police force and was appoint- 
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ed captain in 1959. He became chief in 
1975. 

We are all grateful to Mr. Giannetta 
for his dedication to public service and 
are very proud of his achievements. 
His outstanding leadership abilities 
have provided an excellent example 
for both the police force and the citi- 
zens alike. The Bellaire community 
will remain deeply indebted to Mr. 
Giannetta for his enriching contribu- 
tions. 


VETERANS— SPECIAL 
INDIVIDUALS 


HON. JOHN J. LaFALCE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


@ Mr. LaFALCE. Mr. Speaker, we 
have before us today six bills address- 
ing the needs of veterans. I urge my 
colleagues to support these bills, 
thereby taking positive steps to help 
the veteran population of our Nation. 

At a time when Federal support for 
many programs is being reduced, my 
colleagues on the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee have, fortunately, not lost 
sight of the special needs of veterans— 
both young and not-so-young. While 
expenditures should not be an overrid- 
ing concern in our consideration of 
such important issues as those affect- 
ing veterans and their families, the 
fact remains that most veterans are 
taxpayers and want to see Washington 
make good use of their hard-earned 
money. Both veterans and the fiscally 
prudent have been well taken care of 
in the package of bills presented by 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee. 

For the most part, the veterans’ leg- 
islation we are voting on today exem- 
plifies what we as legislators can do 
for people about whom we are truly 
concerned. The Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee is to be commended for its dili- 
gence and spirit of cooperation in for- 
mulating the measures before us 
today. 

The Veterans Health Care Act, H.R. 
3499, is perhaps the single most impor- 
tant piece of legislation we are consid- 
ering this afternoon. Among other 
things, this landmark bill recognizes 
the dual problems of agent orange and 
psychological readjustment as perva- 
sive among the younger veteran popu- 
lation. By allowing veterans to receive 
hospital and nursing home care for 
agent orange-related illnesses, we are 
at long last taking a positive step on 
behalf of thousands of very frightened 
and angry young men and their fami- 
lies. Similarly, a 3-year extension of 
the outreach program shows, in real 
terms, our sensitivity to the ongoing 
needs of the individuals who fought in 
an unpopular war during one of our 
Nation’s most divisive periods. 

Our commitment to veterans should 
not be taken any less seriously during 
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time of fiscal restraint. The Health 
Care Act seeks to insure the availabil- 
ity of hospital and nursing home care 
to sick and elderly vets by expanding 
the number of beds in the VA health 
care system beyond the levels advocat- 
ed by the Reagan administration. Vets 
of all ages take great pride and com- 
fort in their hospital, clinic, and nurs- 
ing home system. It is for them from a 
grateful nation. Until, and unless, we 
can provide a better system, we must 
maintain the VA system and levels of 
care. 

We also have a chance to support 
today another very significant meas- 
ure and one which, like the health 
care bill, offers solutions to issues we 
have debated for many years. I am re- 
ferring to H.R. 3423, the Veterans 
1 g and Business Loan Act of 

Underemployment and unemploy- 
ment among Vietnam veterans is well 
known by anyone who pays even the 
most cursory attention to the issue. 
The 10-year time frame we established 
to help get these young men on an 
even keel with their nonveterans coun- 
terparts simply has not provided 
ample opportunity for many to use 
their benefits. H.R. 3423 extends on- 
the-job training and vocational educa- 
tion for qualified veterans for another 
2 years. This is a wise move, Mr. 
Speaker, because 2 more years can 
make a world of difference to a vet on 
the threshold of independence and 
self-sufficiency. 

Many soldiers return home to fulfill 
their dreams of self-employment, only 
to find their American dream 
squelched by tight startup capital and 
scarce technical assistance and guid- 
ance. While the availability of funds 
for all small businessmen is limited, it 
is more limited now than at any time 
since the end of the Vietnam war. The 
Training and Business Loan Act estab- 
lishes a business loan program in the 
Veterans’ Administration, available to 
all vets with at least a 30-percent serv- 
ice-connected disability and Vietnam 
era vets, thereby targeting help to vet- 
erans and hopefully closing the gap in 
assistance of this nature available to 
them as a special group in need of 
some specialized attention. 

Mr. Speaker, it is important that we 
pass these measures which will assist 
those who have given so much to all of 
us. 


JOHN A. FICKEN 
HON. IKE SKELTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1981 
@ Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently, one of Missouri’s outstanding 
leaders in agriculture met an untimely 
death in a tractor accident. John A. 
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Ficken was a highly respeéted farmer 
from Ionia, Mo., and was known 
throughout the State for his leader- 
ship in many agricultural organiza- 
tions. He was an officer with the Mis- 
souri State Fair, past president of the 
Missouri Pork Producers Association, 
past president of the Benton County 
Extension Council, and was most 
active in the Missouri Farm Bureau 
Association. He served as a member of 
the U.S. Air Force from 1951 to 1955. 
All who knew him realized the value 
of his friendship and witnessed his 
work for the betterment of agriculture 
in our State. He will be truly missed. 
His wife, four sons, and two daughters 
survive. 


CARDINAL WYSZYNSKI 


HON. SAM GEJDENSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


@ Mr. GEJDENSON. Mr. Speaker, 
The recent passing of Cardinal Wys- 
zynski is a cause for great sorrow not 
only in Poland but worldwide among 
those who recognized the leadership 
he provided the Polish people as the 
spiritual leader of that nation’s over- 
whelmingly Roman Catholic popula- 
tion. Cardinal Wyszynski was im- 
mensely respected for his wisdom, pa- 
tience, and above all for his extraordi- 


nary skill in mediating potential con- 
flict in his troubled country. Many ex- 
amples come to mind of Cardinal Wys- 
Zynski's ability to avert open confron- 
tation: in 1956 when he called for na- 
tional unity and calm in the face of 
nationwide unrest, thereby averting a 


Soviet invasion, and again in 1980 
when he acted as mediator in meetings 
with the head of the Communist 
Party Stanislaw Kania and Solidarity 
leader Lech Walesa. 

Cardinal Wyszynski campaigned vig- 
orously throughout his life for social 
and political rights for his country- 
men. His extensive writings on labor 
and rural problems led his followers to 
nickname him the “workerpriest.” He 
was an underground army chaplain in 
the anit-Nazi resistance in World War 
II before being consecrated as the 
Bishop of Lublin in 1946. Only 2% 
years later, he was named Archbishop 
of Gniezno and Warsaw by Pope Pius 
XII, thereby becoming the Primate of 
Poland. Cardinal Wyszynski’s lifelong 
labor to unite and strengthen Poland 
earned him the love of his people and 
the respect of us all.e 
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CO-OP AND CONDOMINIUM CON- 
VERSION—A NATIONAL DILEM- 
MA 


HON. TED WEISS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, across the 
country, tenants are being swept up in 
the tide of co-op and condominium 
conversion. In New York City a trend 
that began in the early seventies in 
wealthier neighborhoods has suddenly 
hit like a tidal wave. On the West Side 
of Manhattan and in Riverdale, the 
district which I represent, we are wit- 
nessing a phenomenon so remarkable 
that it may make rental apartments 
extinct. 

The rate of co-op conversion must be 
viewed with the local vacancy rate. In 
New York City we have a housing 
shortage of emergency proportions. 
There is a vacancy rate of about 3 per- 
cent for all of New York City—prob- 
ably less than 1 percent in Manhattan. 
This, plus the fact that most New 
Yorkers are already paying 30 to 45 
percent of their income for rent, 
dramatizes the dilemma they face in 
seeking decent, affordable shelter. As 
the number of rental units are reduced 
through conversions, the housing 
crisis becomes more acute because of 
greater demand from increases in di- 
vorced, single, and elderly households. 

The critical shortage of housing has 
intensified speculation in real estate, 
driven up co-op prices, and accelerated 
the trend toward conversions. Proper- 
ty owners are eager to capitalize on 
scarcity, a booming market, and the 
promise of huge profits. 

Added to this pressure cooker atmos- 
phere is a U.S. Senator from New 
York who is actively working in Con- 
gress against rent control and rent sta- 
bilization laws. 

While there is an increasing tend- 
ency toward conversion in less affluent 
neighborhoods and in other boroughs 
besides Manhattan, past experience in- 
dicates that conversion has taken 
place primarily in affluent areas 
where buildings are extremely profit- 
able and are not a result of a dis- 
tressed real estate market. A recent 
HUD report specifically notes that 
rent control is not a significant con- 
tributing factor to conversion. Cities 
such as Chicago and Denver, where 
there is no form of rent control, have 
had an overwhelming number of con- 
versions. 

Urban homeownership clearly has 
positive benefits to a community. It 
has created a new group of owners 
with a sense of community and a stake 
in their neighborhoods. As the value 
of an apartment follows the inflation- 
ary spiral year after year, buying a co- 
op has turned out for many to be an 
excellent financial investment. As 
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people move increasingly into higher 
tax brackets where deductions on 
mortgage interest and real estate 
taxes provide a greater benefit, owner- 
ship looks better and better. 

In neighborhoods such as Clinton, in 
my district, which has experienced sig- 
nificant housing abandonment, in-rem 
buildings have become resource for 
low- and moderate-income tenants 
who are offered a change to purchase 
apartments at modest cost and who 
can improve them through sweat, 
equity, and Federal community devel- 
opment money. 

However, the positive aspects of co- 
op ownership must be balanced with 
the tremendous disadvantages that 
are also attendent. As the process 
takes hold of a neighborhood, one per- 
son’s neighborhood stabilization be- 
comes another person’s gentrification. 
Many do not have the capital to pur- 
chase their apartments. In addition, 
high interest rates prevailing in the 
lending markets mean carrying 
charges that are too high for middle- 
and low-income people. 

For those who cannot affort to buy, 
there is the emotional and financial 
trauma of being uprooted from their 
home and their community and the 
difficulty of finding another apart- 
ment. The HUD study has shown that 
a large portion of tenants who pur- 
chased their apartments preferred to 
rent; many bought because they were 
afraid that in an increasingly tight 
housing market there would be no 
place else to move. And most tenants 
who are forced to move because they 
cannot afford to buy find themselves 
paying higher rents for their new 
quarters. Many who do buy, the HUD 
study tells us, face enormous increases 
in their monthly housing budget—as 
much as 36 percent for insiders and 62 
percent for outsiders. 

Although New York has some of the 
most stringent controls in the country, 
the tenant in the conversion process is 
still at a decided disadvantage. In an 
eviction plan, a minority of tenants— 
35 percent—determine the fate of the 
majority. In a noneviction plan, ten- 
ants have even less power, since only 
15 percent of the shares need to be 
sold and not necessarily to the tenants 
in occupancy. This inequity makes ne- 
gotiating for the price of the apart- 
ment and the reserve fund heavily 
weighted in favor of the landlord. 

As this Congress seeks to examine 
the conversion process, we must bear 
in mind that co-op conversion does not 
address our most critical housing 
need—the need to increase the supply 
of affordable housing. We must seek 
ways of accommodating and broaden- 
ing the opportunities for those who 
seek homeownership while providing 
safeguards for those who either do not 
or cannot afford to do so. 
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IT TOLLS FOR THEE 


HON. FORTNEY H. (PETE) STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues the following New York 
Times article about human rights vio- 
lations around the world. 

As Americans, we should care about 
human rights violations wherever they 
occur—in Communist countries, So- 
cialist countries, and capitalist coun- 
tries. If human rights mean anything, 
they must apply to citizens of friendly 
and unfriendly governments alike. 

Ir TOLLS For THEE 
(By Anthony Lewis) 

Boston, May 13.—This is a column about 
two physicists, or more accurately about 
two human beings who happen to be physi- 
cists. They are from countries far apart in 
miles and in politics. They do not know each 
other. What they have in common, apart 
from their science, is their experience of 
that contemporary phenomenon: the terror- 
ism of the state. 

Vladimir Kislik comes from Kiev, in the 
Soviet Union. He is a Jew, and in 1973 he 
applied for an exist visa to emigrate to 
Israel. His wife and son were allowed to go. 
He was refused permission—and entered a 
nightmare life. 

Mr. Kislik immediately lost his position at 
the Institute of Physics of the Ukranian 
Academy of Sciences. He took menial jobs 
and was fired from them. He was arrested 
for vagrancy. Foreign scientists who visited 
him at home were assaulted by ruffians on 
the streeet. 

Last July, during the Olympics, he was 
put in jail for 15 days. There he had a heart 
attack. He was sent to a psychiatric hospi- 
tal, where he was put in a ward with danger- 
ous psychotics. Friends got word to the out- 
side world, and groups in France and the 
United States sent strong protests to Soviet 
authorities. Mr. Kislik was released. 

Recently he was arrested again. According 
to reports from Kiev, he is about to go on 
trial on a charge of “hooliganism.” That 
carries a sentence of up to five years in a 
labor camp. 

Elena Sevilla is a physicist from Argenti- 
na. She had a baby by Caesarean section in 
November 1975. Five days later she was ar- 
rested in her hospital bed. No charge was 
made, then or afterward. In January 1976, 
an Argentine judge ordered her released. 
But the authorities did not let her go, in- 
stead placing her under indefinite detention 
without charge. Her child was given to her 
parents. She was put under a strict prison 
regimen: allowed almost nothing to read, 
kept in her cell 23 hours a day. 

There were protests from groups abroad, 
just as in Mr. Kislik’s case: from the Ameri- 
can Physical Society, the National Academy 
of Sciences, Amnesty International. Elena 
Sevilla was luckier than Mr. Kislik. After 
three years she was released and allowed to 
leave the country. She is now studying at 
Cornell. 

Of course these two are not the only sci- 
entists who have been victims of their gov- 
ernments. In the Soviet Union, Anatoly 
Shcharansky is wasting away in solitary 
prison confinement, reportedly near death. 
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Yuri Orlov is serving a seven-year sentence 
in a labor camp. Andrei Sakharov is in inter- 
nal exile. 

The scientist victims in Argentina are less 
familiar to us, but their stories are no less 
chilling. Federico Eduardo Alvarez Rojas, a 
well-know physicist, and his wife Hilda Gra- 
ciela were seized by armed men in 1976 in 
front of their three young children; though 
once reported to have been seen in a prison, 
they have never been. officially accounted 
for. American physicists know of at least 16 
other of their Argentine colleagues who 
have similarly “disappeared.” 

The stories of Vladimir Kislik and Elena 
Sevilla and the others make a simple but 
fundamental point: the indivisibility of con- 
cern for humanity. State brutality and ter- 
rorism are evils—absolute evils—whether 
practiced in one corner of the world or an- 
other, one political system or another. 

John Donne made the point to us as indi- 
viduals 350 years ago. The passage best re- 
membered is: “Never send to know for 
whom the bell tolls; it tolls for thee.” But 
he also put it another way: Any man’s 
death diminishes me, because I am involved 
in mankind.” 

In today’s world the point is not just indi- 
vidual or spiritual but political. If we close 
our eyes to official brutality here or there— 
in the Soviet Union or Argentina, in Uganda 
or Cambodia—we risk our own civilization. 
Scientists have tended to understand that, 
supporting their threatened colleagues ev- 
erywhere. Governments are another ques- 
tion. 

The question is especially acute now, as 
the new American Administration proposes 
what amounts to a double standard for 
human rights. It would focus attention on 
the cruelties of Communist governments 
and wink at the horrors done by “friendly” 
right-wing regimes. 

Ironically, victims of Soviet repression—at 
least some of the more prominent among 
them—do not seem to want a one-dimen- 
sional American policy. Pavel Litvinov, a 
dissident who got out, said when I asked 
him that this attention naturally centered 
on events in the Soviet Bloc, but I believe 
very strongly in the principle of human 
rights everywhere. I care about Argentina.” 

Five years ago this week some brave 
Soviet citizens set up a Moscow group to 
monitor observance of the rights supposedly 
gained in the Helsinki agreements. Most are 
now in prison or forced exile. Their spokes- 
man in America, Ludmilla Alexeyeva, said: 
“The United States has achieved respect- 
ability and credibility in speaking out pub- 
licly and forcefully against human rights 
violations around the world. A continuation 
of this universal policy is essential to the 
human rights movement in the Soviet 
Union."e 


INTRODUCTION OF LEGISLA- 
TION TO PROTECT AMERICA 
FROM THE IMPORTATION OF 
INFECTED AND DISEASED 
PLANT AND ANIMAL PROD- 
UCTS 


HON. ANDY IRELAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1981 
Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, today, 
on behalf of myself and Congressmen 
GIBBONS and FRENZEL, I am introduc- 
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ing legislation to make effective the 
laws against the importation of possi- 
bly infected and diseased plant and 
animal material. 

At present, persons entering the 
United States are supposed to report 
all animal and plant materials that 
they are carrying into the United 
States. For example, the Customs Dec- 
laration Form No. 6059 distributed to 
persons entering the United States 
asks the following questions: 

Are you or anyone in your party carrying 
any fruits, plants, meats, or plant or animal 
products, birds, snails, or other live orga- 
nisms of any kind? 

Have you or anyone in your party been on 
a farm or ranch outside the USA in the last 
thirty days? 

Of course, any of us can see the in- 
adequacy of such questions for foreign 
nationals who may have little or no 
English, or who come from predomi- 
nantly agricultural nations. Most 
would answer “yes” to the second part 
without any sense of the importance 
of the answer to U.S. argiculture. 

Parenthetically, I would endorse the 
points made by Mr. GIBBONS in his ex- 
cellent letter of May 27, 1981, to the 
Honorable William Archey, Acting 
Commissioner of U.S. Customs, sug- 
gesting ways in which incoming pas- 
sengers, both United States and for- 
eign, can be alerted to the dangers of 
bringing in contraband, and warned of 
the financial consequences to them- 
selves should they do so. 

In some cases, these materials, in- 
cluding associated items such as soils 
and serums, are prohibited or must be 
quarantined, because they may be in- 
fected or carrying exotic animal and 
plant diseases. These diseases could 
cause hundreds of millions and even 
billions of dollars worth of damage to 
American agriculture, and thus, to 
American consumers. 

For example, it is estimated that if 
foot and mouth disease were permit- 
ted to spread to the United States and 
become established here, it could cost 
close to $12 billion to contain it. The 
eradication of African swine fever is 
estimated also in the billions of dol- 
lars. There was an outbreak of Exotic 
Newcastle disease of poultry as a 
result of entry of infected products 
and in the period 1971-72 it cost close 
to $56 million to eradicate it in Cali- 
fornia. The entry of dangerous fruit 
flies, such as the Mediterranean fruit 
fly, has become a particular problem 
in California at the present time. 

These are but a few examples of the 
kind of situations which might wreak 
havoc to American agriculture. 

And I must note that we in Florida 
have recently had a discussion of some 
magnitude with the Department of 
Agriculture on how we can best pro- 
tect ourselves from the Mediterranean 
fruit fly without breaking the inter- 
state commerce laws. We are not just 
concerned about H.R. 2540, in short, 
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and will continue to monitor any situa- 
tion which appears of interest. 

A recent APHIS working paper 
makes clear the actual risks involved 
in the matter at hand. 

It is important to emphasize that about 3 
percent of all travelers carry prohibited con- 
traband. First quarter results of an ongoing 
annual survey being conducted on 4 percent 
of all travelers entering five major interna- 
tional airports show that this contraband is 
discovered nearly equally as often in hand- 
carried and checked baggage. Less than 50 
percent of this material is declared by trav- 
elers either on their declaration form or 
orally! It only takes one infested orange or 
one small virus-infected piece of meat to 
start an infestation or outbreak which could 
cost millions of dollars to control. Infesta- 
tions and outbreaks are too costly to take 
undue risks. 

U.S. agricultural production is, it 

need hardly be stated, the greatest in 
the world, approaching a figure of 
$500 billion annually and contributing 
much of our balance of payments. In 
fiscal year 1980, for example, exports 
of U.S. agricultural commodities ex- 
ceeded $40 billion. Accordingly, it is of 
critical importance that the United 
States be protected against the intro- 
duction of agricultural contraband. 
. Unfortunately, the present laws gov- 
erning the entry of these animal and 
plant products are totally ineffective. 
As USDA noted in a 1979 memo, 

The port-of-entry inspection of incoming 
travelers’ baggage routinely discloses large 
quantities of prohibited plant and animal 
products and materials. Experienced inspec- 
tors estimate that deliberate concealment is 
involved in about one-fourth of the inter- 
ceptions of prohibited agricultural materi- 
als. This presents a very real and constant 
threat for the introduction of destructive 
plant and animal diseases and pests from 
foreign countries. 

Under title 7 of the United States 
Code, there are criminal penalties for 
the violation of the laws administered 
by the Animal and Plant Health In- 
spection Service. These criminal penal- 
ties are almost never enforced because 
of the heavy burden of work already 
before the courts and the Department 
of Justice. In the last Congress, legis- 
lation (S. 2956) was introduced at the 
request of the USDA to provide for a 
system of believable and enforceable 
civil penalties for the violation of 
APHIS laws. That bill was not en- 
acted, and so far this year, no similar 
legislation has been submitted on 
behalf of the administration. 

Under title 19, failure to declare an 
article to Customs, either in writing or 
orally if asked, results in the forefeit- 
ure of the item and makes the import- 
er liable to a penalty equal to the 
value of the article. This provision of 
customs law is simply no deterrent. 
What is the value of an orange or a 
half eaten pork sandwich, or a partial- 
ly cooked sausage? Customs, will take 
away such items if they are found, but 
rarely if ever bothers to assess a penal- 
ty of 20 cents or $1—the value of the 
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food item, since the paperwork in- 
volved costs nearly $8. Yet that inno- 
cent looking orange or half a sandwich 
can be carrying diseases, which if es- 
tablished in the United States will an- 
nihilate orchards and herds through- 
out whole States and will cost incredi- 
ble sums of money to eradicate. 

The need to report the importation 
of animal and plant materials must be 
made more vivid to the traveling 
public. Violations of the laws to report 
such items must carry a credible pen- 
alty which will cause people not to 
bring in such items or to report such 
items to the customs officers and 
APHIS personnel at our Nation’s ports 
of entry. 

To put some teeth into the law re- 
quiring the reporting of such items, 
our bill amends title 19, United States 
Code, section 497 to provide a penalty 
of up to $50 for failure to report arti- 
cles. 

Mr. GIBBONS, Mr. FRENZEL, and I feel 
that such an amount, while seemingly 
slight in the face of the massive 
damage which unauthorized items can 
cause, is a practical amount which can 
and will be enforced. I would urge the 
House to see this as a sort of traffic 
ticket which will deter would-be of- 
fenders, when properly advertised by 
the airlines and the Customs, with the 
full cooperation of the individual air- 
port authorities. 

For those who feel we should impose 
massive potential penalties, I can only 
ask who they think will really be eager 
to enforce such penalties against the 
typical offender? Let us get something 
which works, rather than something 
which only sounds tough. 

I do not delude myself that we will 
actually eradicate the problem 
through this legislation. But, it is cer- 
tain that without this legislation, the 
cutbacks in Customs and other inspec- 
tion agencies will eventually produce a 
deterioration in a situation which is al- 
ready tenuous, at best. 

I welcome the gentleman from Flor- 
ida’s initiative in cosponsoring this im- 
portant legislation with me, and his 
commitment to hold hearings on it 
before his Subcommittee on Trade of 
the Committee on Ways and Means as 
quickly as possible. The gentleman 
from Minnesota’s support is particu- 
larly welcomed, as it shows that the 
concern here is truly national, rather 
than regional. 

We each appreciate the importance 
of moving this bill quickly, since the 
tests of speeded-up Customs proce- 
dures will be taking place at Miami In- 
ternational Airport, among others. At 
present, the law lacks any realistic 
teeth in the face of violations. 

For these tests to be truly meaning- 
ful, we need to provide teeth just as 
soon as we can. This legislation pro- 
vides those teeth, and I think it is a 
bite which will take. 
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In conclusion, I of course state that 
we stand prepared to coordinate our 
efforts on behalf of this legislation 
with any actions the Agriculture Com- 
mittee may want to take to devise an 
enforceable and believable system of 
civil penalties for the violation of 
APHIS laws. 

H.R. 3759 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 497 of the Tariff Act of 1930 (19 U.S.C. 
1497) is amended by striking out the period 
at the end thereof and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “; except that, if the 
value of such article, including, but not lim- 
ited to, any animal or plant article, is less 
than $50, such person shall be liable to a 
penalty of $50, in addition to the forfeiture 
of such article. In the case of articles valued 
at less than $50, the Customs Service shall 
provide for a system of immediate appeal 
and total or partial mitigation of penalty to 
address cases involving issues such as hard- 
ship or misunderstanding due to language 
barriers.”.@ 


INTRODUCING H.R. 3748 
HON. PETER W. RODINO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, today, I 
am introducing H.R. 3748, a bill to 
amend certain titles of the United 
States Code, to codify recent law, and 
to improve the code. This bill will 
amend titles 10, 14, 37, and 38, United 
States Code, that have been enacted 
into positive law, to reflect changes in 
the substance of those titles by laws or 
reorganization plans that did not spe- 
cifically amend those titles. The bill 
makes no change in the substance of 
existing law. This bill was prepared by 
the Office of the Law Revision Coun- 
sel of the House of Representatives 
and submitted to the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the House under sec- 
tion 285b of title 2, United States 
Code. 


VIETNAM’S COMMUNIST RULERS 
HAVE THEIR TROUBLES 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


@ Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, recent 
news reports state that the Commu- 
nist rulers of Vietnam are having trou- 
bles these days. They told the world 
that once they took over, all forms of 
corruption in Saigon would cease— 
such does not appear to be the case. 
Their admirers in the United States 
told us that the Vietnamese Commu- 
nists were not beholden to the Soviet 
Union. But the facts show that Viet- 
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nam is a Soviet proxy in the Southeast 
Asia. 

I recall the strident voices denounc- 
ing American aid to the former Gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam. Where are 
those same voices today now that it is 
undeniable that the Communist gov- 
ernment of Vietnam is infinitely 
worse, in every way, than any of the 
governments of South Vietnam? 

At this point I wish to insert in the 
record: “Now Vietnam Fights for a 
Soviet Indochina” from the Wall 
Street Journal, June 1, 1981, and 
“Vietnam Admits Losing Battle To 
Control Vice” from the London Daily 
Telegraph, republished in the Balti- 
more Sun, May 30, 1981. 

[From the Wall Street Journal, June 1, 

19811 
Now VIETNAM FIGHTS FOR A SOVIET 
INDOCHINA 


(By S. Rajaratnam) 


Whoever wins the war in Cambodia, it is 
now not going to be the Vietnamese be- 
cause, in my view, they have lost their war 
for a Vietnamese Cambodia to the Soviets. 
Out of the ashes of the old war now rises 
the new struggle for a Soviet-dominated 
Cambodia and eventually an Indochina pre- 
sided over by the Soviets. The Vietnamese 
are now a subsidiary factor and to continue 
to deal with the Cambodian issue as primar- 
ily a Vietnamese problem is to blind our- 
selves to what has always been the central 
issue—the Soviet drive for pre-eminence in 
Southeast Asia. 

Soviet objectives are not physical occupa- 
tion of Southeast Asia but the forced con- 
version of this prosperous and crucial region 
into a proxy for their global politics. 

When in December 1978 the Vietnamese 
invaded Cambodia the Soviets may have be- 
lieved that a Vietnamese-dominated Indo- 
china could be an asset in the power game. 
They may also have believed that the war 
would be over in a few weeks and the con- 
quest would be accepted by the world with 
the resignation it received the occupation of 
neutral Laos. 

By conceding backward Laos and Cambo- 
dia to Vietnamese imperial greed they 
would be winkling the Vietnamese out of 
their profitable and long-standing neutral- 
ity in the Sino-Soviet conflict. Laos and 
Cambodia were peanuts compared with the 
pearls and diamonds the Soviets hoped to 
garner in the rest of Southeast Asia with 
the cannon fodder their grateful ally could 
provide. 

After nearly two and a half years things 
have not worked out that way. An army 
which allegedly trounced the mighty 
French and Americans is being denied victo- 
ry by the not very impressive Khmer Rouge 
guerrillas. Two dry weather offensives have 
petered out and the Vietnamese are now 
contemplating the use of their air force, in- 
cluding F-5 jets, against increasing guerrilla 
harassment. 

Soon non-Khmer Rouge guerrillas may 
join in the harassment. 

The Association of Southeast Asian or 
Asean states instead of, as expected, being 
cowed into seeking accommodation with the 
mighty Vietnamese launched a diplomatic 
counter offensive which has successfully iso- 
lated them in the United Nations and in the 
non-aligned world as well. For both the So- 
viets and the Vietnamese this was some- 
thing of a shock. They believed that a Viet- 
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nam which had been an object of universal 
adulation for some 30 years could have 
easily swung the Third World into endors- 
ing its war of “liberation” in Cambodia. 

Instead it was thumbs down. The disap- 
pointment was all the greater for the Soviet 
Union because it had hoped that “heroic” 
Vietnam would entice new supporters from 
the Third World to the Soviet side. Instead 
the only friends the Vietnamese have today 
are those that the Soviet Union can brow- 
beat into supporting Vietnam's unwinnable 
colonial war in Cambodia. Some of the 
odium Vietnam has attracted is also rubbing 
off on the Soviets. 

An even greater disappointment with the 
Vietnamese is that they are turning out to 
be an intolerable economic burden as well. 
The cost of underwriting what was expected 
to be a short war has now doubled to an es- 
timated $6 million a day. 

The Soviets also are saddled with the ad- 
ditional burden of propping up a Vietnam- 
ese economy which stubbornly proceeds 
from worse to worst. Far from being grate- 
ful, the Vietnamese have publicly voiced 
their displeasure over Soviet stinginess. In 
an interview with the Far Eastern Economic 
Review of Feb. 28, the chairman of the Viet- 
namese State Planning Commission com- 
plained about the 150 percent increase in 
the price of Soviet oil.. In selling to Viet- 
nam,” he reminded the Russians, “the Sovi- 
ets should give some element of aid.” He 
also expressed disappointment that the So- 
viets had yet to make any financial commit- 
ment to Vietnam’s Five-Year Plan. 

The propaganda about a Vietnamese eco- 
nomic miracle in Cambodia (which they 
seem incapable of achieving at home) has 
now been exposed by the Soviets them- 
selves. On April 16, a Soviet embassy spokes- 
man in Phnom Penh announced that, in 
view of the impending termination of inter- 
national aid, the Soviets had started laying 
the groundwork for the reconstruction of 
Cambodian economy. “We are now prepar- 
ing the base,“ he announced and added omi- 
nously: “It is the beginning.” 

A beginning implies the end of something 
and that something is a Vietnamese Cambo- 
dia. I do not see the Soviets pouring millions 
of rubles into Cambodia and then handling 
it back to the Vietnamese. Since the Soviets 
seem to be financing everything—the war in 
Cambodia and the domestic economies of 
the Indochinese states—they might as well 
administer Indochina themselves and, hope- 
fully, run it properly. The Vietnamese role 
in Cambodia, from now on, will be to ward 
off guerrillas until such time as the Soviets 
can train sufficient Cambodians to take over 
this responsibility themselves. 

I believe that as in Cambodia so too in 
Laos the Vietnamese cormorant will eventu- 
ally be forced to disgorge its unswallowable 
prey to its keeper. In the early days the So- 
viets deferred to the fantasy of a Vietnam- 
ese Indochina by dealing with Laos and 
Cambodia through Hanoi. Now they are 
dealing directly with the leaders of Laos and 
Cambodia who will now be beholden to the 
Soviets. 

From the Soviet point of view the quiet 
dismantling of a Vietnamese empire is 
sound strategy. They have discovered what 
should have been obvious evei in 1978. Viet- 
namese might rested on borrowed strength. 
It was Soviet and Chinese aid coupled with 
collapse of political will in the United States 
which made possible Vietnam’s glorious vic- 
tory. 

The Vietnamese will be most unhappy 
that inexplicably they should now be fight- 
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ing for a Soviet Indochina and in a moment 
of unthinking euphoria they entered into an 
alliance with the Soviets to fight the Chi- 
nese menace.” The Soviets can at any time 
bring them to heel by offering them the 
option of facing Chinese vengeance on their 
own. 

So after nearly two and a half years of 
fighting the Vietnamese have lost Cambodia 
and are left with the choice of either accept- 
ing Soviet servitude or facing Chinese ven- 
geance. 

There is, fortunately, a third choice and 
that is the solution offered by the Asean 
states and endorsed by the United Nations. 
It is a solution which does not impinge on 
Vietnamese honor or threaten their 
independence and which offers them protec- 
tion against Chinese, Soviet, or any other 
menace. 

It requires first the withdrawal of Viet- 
namese troops from Cambodia. Now that a 
Vietnamese Cambodia is not in the cards, 
the Vietnamese should have no difficulty 
complying gracefully with something which 
is inevitable anyway. 

The second requirement is to offer the 
people of Cambodia, under United Nations 
supervision, a chance to choose the form of 
government they want. 

In my view, unless we are totally mistaken 
about the Khmer Rouge record, it is most 
unlikely the Cambodia people will opt for 
its return. The leadership they are likely to 
endorse is one which will free itself of con- 
tending power blocs and which will be ready 
to live in fruitful co-operation with its 
Southeast Asian neighbors and in particular 
with a peaceful Vietnam. 

Such a Vietnam can confidently look for- 
ward to aid and assistance from Asean, 
whose interest it is to see a prosperous and 
truly independent Vietnam. Moreover a 
Southeast Asia of over 350 million people, 
working together, can develop fruitful rela- 
tions with great powers without becomming 
their proxies and victims as the Vietnamese 
have now become, 

But so long as Vietnam insists that things 
are irreversible then Asean has no choice 
but to oppose Vietnam simply because its 
present policy endangers not only Vietnam 
but also the whole of Southeast Asia by con- 
verting it into a cockpit for new imperial 
wars. After all it was not Asean but Vietnam 
which re-introduced great power rivalry into 
a region which Western imperialism had va- 
cated. 

That Vietnam has become the first vic- 
tims of this disastrous policy is a justifica- 
tion for re-examining it. 


[From the London Daily Telegraph, May 30, 
1981] 


VIETNAM ADMITS LOSING BATTLE To CONTROL 
VICE 


BANGKOK, THAILAND.—Six years after it 
took over South Vietnam, the Communist 
regime has admitted that vice is as popular 
and rampant as ever in Ho Chi Minh City, 
formerly Saigon. 

The current issue of the regime's official 
youth magazine Vanguard described an “in- 
vestigative report” by one of its correspond- 
ents last month. He said a tour of coffee 
shops turned up entertainment ranging 
from decadent songs to rock n' roll dancing. 

At one of the cafes, he wrote, pornograph- 
ic movies were a special after-midnight fea- 
ture for regular customers, 

The magazine report said that police raids 
on 42 coffee shops late last month resulted 
in seizure of “hundreds of tapes of decadent 
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music, along with almost 50 reels of movies 
made in the United States, Taiwan, Western 
Europe and Thailand.” 

Three coffee house owners were charged 
at a people’s court hearing, the article said. 
It gave no details of charges or results of 
the tribunal. 

The investigative reporter appeared out- 
raged that songs by popular singers of the 
pre-1975 period are available in Ho Chi 
Minh City, and indicated that possession of 
such tapes and records is illegal under the 
new regime. 

“The latest songs written by Pham Duy, 
Hung Cuong and other scoundrels who have 
fled abroad, which have been presented by 
the Voice of America, are also available in 
the coffee houses,” he wrote. 

He said that in one coffee house he vis- 
ited, young people appeared “entranced by 
a maudlin tune of a popular song dating 
from the puppet regime and sung by a 
female singer.” 

The Communist authorities have been 
trying to clean up “wicked Saigon” since 
April 30, 1975, the day Hanoi's army entered 
the city. But authorities have admitted that 
black marketeering, underground capitalist 
enterprises, prostitution and violent crime 
have continued at an alarming pace. 


IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF 
LIFE IN THE GENEVA LAKE 
AREA 


HON. LES ASPIN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


@ Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, there have 
been some developments in projects in 
the Lake Geneva area of my district 
since I last reported on them. 

In 1979, I agreed to help the Geneva 
Lake Area Chamber of Commerce look 
for funds to rehab the old Chicago & 
Northwestern depot in Lake Geneva. 
We hoped the old depot might be used 
as a tourist center and a central loca- 
tion for buses, taxis, and trains. 

While going from agency to agency 
looking for funds, I heard over and 
over that the depot would be an ideal 
project for a local development corpo- 
ration. These are generally nonprofit 
groups to attract new industry or revi- 
talize old housing and industry in a 
community. Federal and State funds 
can flow through an LDC to help pri- 
vate homeowners and business people. 

With this in mind, I contacted Wis- 
consin cities that had LDC’s and draft- 
ed the articles of incorporation for a 
Geneva Lake development corpora- 
tion. 

The details are being worked out 
now by Mayor Dick Folman and cham- 
ber of commerce members. The paper- 
work will soon go to the State for final 
approval and Lake Geneva will then 
have its own LDC helping improve the 
quality of life in the Geneva Lake 
area. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY REFORM: AN 
EDITORIAL VIEWPOINT 


HON. DOUGLAS K. BEREUTER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, as 
the debate continues over changes to 
be made in the social security system, 
I believe we must keep a historical per- 
spective—we must remember why the 
system was established and how it has 
changed over the last 50 years. I, 
therefore, recommend to my col- 
leagues the following syndicated 
column which ran in the Falls City 
Journal. I also agree strongly with the 
editorial’s conclusion that the ongoing 
debate is just the beginning of a long 
overdue reconsideration of the social 
security system. The text of the 
column follows: 

[From the Falls City Journal, May 19, 19811 
VIEWPOINT—AN END TO SOCIAL INSECURITY? 

(By Don Graff) 


In the beginning, the intention was rela- 
tively modest. 

The idea was to provide some insurance 
for the elderly working population against 
unanticipated financial need. “Working” 
was defined in the most basic sense of the 
word, meaning jobholders in industry and 
commerce, no high-salaried professionals. 

And even so coverage was far from com- 
prehensive. Initially no more than 60 per- 
cent of the work force participated and 
benefits were limited, supplementing an in- 
dividual's own savings and whatever might 
be forthcoming from other sources. Partici- 
pants financed the program through deduc- 
tions from their paychecks. But they were 
not thereby investing in an annuity, paying 
in money that they would be entitled to 
withdraw later. 

The idea was not to establish a national 
pension system. The program was struc- 
tured not as a cumulative trust fund but as 
a simple transfer mechanism. Money paid in 
by the participating portion of the active 
work force was immediately paid out to the 
eligible portion of the retired population. 

That, briefly was Social Security as con- 
ceived and instituted in the Depression '30s. 
That is not Social Security in the inflation- 
ary "80s and to a considerable extent be- 
cause the program has changed so much in 
the last half century it is in trouble. Again. 

So now we have President Reagan and 
Congress revving up for the third rescue op- 
eration in approximately as many years. 
What makes this time around different is 
that for the first time retrenchment is being 
seriously addressed as essential to keeping 
the system solvent. 

The administration proposals—principally 
to set back annual cost-of-living increases 
from July to October at a savings of billions 
a year, discourage early retirement, revise 
the formula for computing future benefits 
and tighten eligibility requirements for 
some—are in part a hurry-up effort de- 
signed to head off independent congression- 
al action. Both houses are looking at more 
drastic pruning because the Social Security 
system is in such clearly bad shape, in real 
danger of running out of funds. 

In a sense it is a victim of its own success. 
From the very beginning the system func- 
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tioned not merely as intended but better. So 
much better that not only did participation 
multiply, benefits proliferated. With an ex- 
panding economy and a growing population, 
the nation could afford it, particularly in 
the boom '60s when a number of expensive 
additions were made to the original benefits 
package. 

The good times came to an end in the sag- 
ging 70s, however. Partly it is demograph- 
ics—a declining birthrate, meaning fewer 
newcomers to the work force, and more 
Americans living longer, meaning more re- 
tirees to be supported. In the 1930s, the pay- 
roll taxes of 11 workers supported one bene- 
ficiary. The ratio is now about 5-to-1, and 
some projections see it hitting 3-to-1 or less 
within another half a century. 

The growing problem has been addressed 
to date through quick fixes that come down 
basically to raising payroll tax rates to meet 
recurrent benefit payment gaps. Any more 
fundamental restructuring of the program 
has been regarded as politically impossible 
given the growing and politically active pop- 
ulation of retirees. 

But there comes a point at which the ines- 
capable can no longer be ignored. Such as 
now. A program such as Social Security 
cannot be insulated from the society and 
more immediately the economy in which it 
exists. It cannot pay out more in the long 
run than that economy is capable of putting 
into it. 

The proposals now on the table are only 
the beginning of a long overdue reconsider- 
ation of the entire system. There are plenty 
of others to fuel the debate, such as spin- 
ning off costly Medicare as a separate pro- 
gram and taxing benefit payments above a 
subsistence level. 

The important point now is that a start 
has been made. Social Security may not 
have been intended as a national pension 
system, but Americans have come to regard 
it as such. If despite the political complica- 
tions the Reagan administration succeeds in 
restoring the system to soundness, the 
achievement could well rank in history’s 
final accounting as its most constructive. 


SPECIAL INTERESTS 
HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, one 
can say that, despite the difficulty of 
the recent vote on the fiscal year 1982 
budget, the really hard votes lie 
ahead. 

Coming on stage are the special in- 
terest lobbies. I call them the “Yes 
But” groups. “Yes, we need to cut gov- 
ernment spending, but, don’t start 
with me.” 

These folks, as the following Wall 
Street Journal editorial of May 22, 
1981, makes clear, will make a mock- 
ery of the budget process if we are not 
careful. 

TRULY NEEDY? 


The Reagan administration seems to be 
having trouble cutting back funding for the 
Export-Import Bank. It had proposed cut- 
ting $752 million from the $5.9 billion the 
Carter administration wanted to give the 
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bank in direct lending authority in the cur- 
rent fiscal year. It also wanted to rescind $1 
billion of the $8.56 billion in loan guaran- 
tees the previous administration proposed 
allowing the bank to write. But the biggest 
clients of the bank launched an intensive 
lobbying campaign, and now the House and 
Senate have restored much of the funding. 

It’s the sort of episode that makes you 
wonder how the administration will fare in 
the coming guerrilla war various interests 
are going to wage against its proposed 
budget cuts. In this instance, those seeking 
the handouts are big companies that export 
expensive items like airplanes and power 
plants. They claim they need discount fi- 
nancing of the sort the Ex-Im Bank pro- 
vides because other governments (those, 
say, of France, Britain, West Germany) are 
prepared to offer discount credit to their 
manufacturers’ customers overseas. With- 
out U.S. Export-Import Bank help, they 
claim, they couldn’t compete and thousands 
of U.S. jobs would be lost. 

What these corporations don't stress is 
the enormous hidden costs the Ex-Im Bank 
program imposes on the rest of the econo- 
my. A recent Congressional Budget Office 
study reckons that Americans who aren't 
beneficiaries of the program pay additional 
interest costs of between $200 million and 
$900 million annually (at current interest 
rates and lending levels), because of Ex-Im 
pressures on capital markets. The congres- 
sional paper says it can’t document any off- 
setting foreign policy gains and concludes 
that payments by non-beneficiaries (i.e., 
most of us) are “largely redistributed to 
U.S. exporters, foreign importers and banks, 
with the remainder absorbed in efficiency 
losses from misdirection of resources.” 

It’s hard, in short, to think of a more in- 
viting target for cuts, particularly for an ad- 
ministration committed to a free and grow- 
ing economy. But in the current squabble 
the White House shows every sign of being 
either naive or disinterested. Capitol Hill 
gossip has it that the Commerce Depart- 
ment was sending up signals contrary to the 
administration position (Commerce denies 
this), and, in any event, it wasn’t until set- 
backs on the floor that Mr. Reagan’s own 
budget office—which does understand the 
issue—weighed in with any kind of strong 
statement. 

All this comes only weeks after the admin- 
istration’s decision to negotiate voluntary“ 
import restraints on Japanese automobiles, 
an episode in which the Transportation De- 
partment seemed to be off and running on 
its own. That was another example of big 
business and big labor moving to protect pa- 
rochial interests at the expense of the econ- 
omy. The amounts at stake in the Ex-Im 
fight aren’t large, but at some point the ad- 
ministration will have to learn how to 
combat these assaults, lest the economic 
program it has launched be made a mock- 
ery.@ 


FEDERAL ASSISTANCE FOR 
TRAINING PRISON PERSONNEL 


HON. FORTNEY H. (PETE) STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1981 
@ Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, responsi- 
ble action is needed to deter crime in 
the United States. One step would be 
to improve the quality nationwide of 
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our penal institutions. Many criminals 
resort to crime upon release. Two 
things are needed, training of the in- 
mates and training of the prison per- 
sonnel. A national academy to train 
and educate prison personnel would 
serve to provide technical assistance to 
State and local institutions with tight 
budget restrictions. 

It is appropriate to include here, ex- 
cerpts from Chief Justice Warren E. 
Burger’s commencement address at 
the George Washington University 
School of Law on Sunday, May 24, 
1981, which sets out his plan to im- 
prove our penal institutions: 

[From the Washington Post, May, 26, 1981] 
A “MORAL OBLIGATION” TO PRISONERS 
(By Warren E. Burger) 

No one questions that a criminal convic- 
tion should always be open to correct a mis- 
carriage of justice. But no other system in 
the world invites our kind of never-ending 
warfare with society, long after criminal 
guilt has been established, beyond reason- 
able doubt, with all the safeguards of due 
process. Our system has moved thoughtful, 
sensitive observers who are dedicated to in- 
dividual liberty to ask: “Is guilt irrelevant?” 

Looking back, we see that over the past 
half century we have indulged in a certain 
amount of self-deception with euphemisms, 
sometimes perhaps to sugar-coat the acid 
pills of reality, and sometimes to express 
our humane aspirations for those who break 
our laws. Prisons became penitentiaries“ 
places of penitence—juvenile prisons 
became “reform schools” and, more recent- 
ly, we have begun “halfway houses” without 
being quite sure halfway from what to 
what. 

I have long believed—and I have frequent- 
ly said—that when society places a person 
behind walls and bars it has a moral obliga- 
tion to take some steps to try to render him 
or her better equipped to return to a useful 
life as a member of society. Now, I say 
“try,” and I use the term moral obligation, 
not legal, not constitutional. The Constitu- 
tion properly mandates due process and it 
mandates nothing concerning the subject of 
punishments except that they not be “cruel 
and unusual.” To make these people good 
citizens is also for our own proper self-inter- 
est, 


To do all the things that might have some 
chance of changing persons convicted of se- 
rious crimes will cost a great deal of money, 
and 1981, if you have listened to talk shows, 
is hardly the year in which to propose large 
public expenditures for new programs to 
change the physical plants and internal pro- 
grams of penal institutions. So what I am 
about to propose are programs of relatively 
modest fiscal dimensions that I believe will 
help—but with no guaranteed results. 

Two steps could reasonably be taken 
within the range of affordable expenditure. 
I relate them chiefly because they are 
affordable in an economic sense—and feasi- 
ble in terms of the psychology and the polit- 
ical and economic realities of 1981. These 
proposals are closely related. Each bears on 
training and education—training of the in- 
mates and training of the keepers. 

In all too many state penal institutions, 
the personnel—the attendants and guards— 
are poorly trained and some are not trained 
at all for the sensitive role they should per- 
form. A fairly recent study shows an aston- 
ishing rate of turnover of guards and correc- 
tional personnel. 
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An important and lasting consequence of 
lack of trained personnel is the impact on 
the inmate—and individual inmate—who 
continues his hostility toward society, 
toward fellow inmates and prison personnel. 
The keepers come to be the immediate sym- 
bols of the society that keeps them con- 
fined. Unfortunately, judicial holdings have 
not always discouraged this warfare. More 
often than not, and I emphasize this, in- 
mates go back into society worse for their 
confinement. 

The best of prison administrators cannot 
change some of the negative conditions 
unless those in the high-turnover, lower- 
echelon categories are carefully screened, 
well-trained and reasonably paid. Psycho- 
logical testing of applicants is imperative to 
screen out people with latent tendencies of 
hostility. The existing prohibitions on psy- 
chological screening must be reexamined. 
Today, those lower positions in most of the 
states are generally not paid adequately 
enough to get even minimally qualified 
people. 

The time is ripe to extend the fine work 
begun in 1972 by the National Institute of 
Corrections, and we should proceed at once 
to create a national academy of corrections 
to train personnel much as the FBI has 
trained local and state police. This is espe- 
cially needed for the states, which have no 
real training resources available. The acade- 
my should also provide technical assistance 
to state and local institutions. 

The second step for which I would urge 
consideration is one that would need to be 
over a longer period of time. We should in- 
troduce or expand two kinds of educational 
programs in the prisons. 

The first would be to make certain that 
every inmate who cannot read, write, spell 
and do simple arithmetic would be given 
that training—not as an optional matter but 
as a mandatory requirement. The number 
of young, functional illiterates in our insti- 
tutions is appalling. Without these basic 
skills, what chance does any person have of 
securing a gainful occupation when that 
person is released and begins the search for 
employment—with the built-in handicap of 
a criminal conviction? 

Focusing on the longer-term prisoner, the 
second phase of this educational program 
would require a large expansion of vocation- 
al training in the skilled and semi-skilled 
crafts. The objective would be that a prison- 
er would not leave the institution without 
some qualifications for employment in the 
construction, manufacturing or service in- 
dustries. These vocational training pro- 
grams should also be mandatory. An inmate 
who declines to cooperate must be motivat- 
ed to do so by incentives including shorten- 
ing the sentence. Just as good behavior 
credit is now allowed to reduce sentences, 
we should allow credit on sentences for 
those who cooperate by learning. We should 
help them to learn their way out of prison. 

Even in this day of necessary budget aus- 
terity, I hope that the president and Con- 
gress, in whose hands such matters must 
rest, will be willing to consider these two 
modest, but important steps. No one can 
guarantee results, but if we accept the 
moral proposition that we are our brothers’ 
keepers and the moral proposition that 
there is a divine spark in every human 
being—hard as that is to believe some- 
times—we must try.e 
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U.S. STRENGTH IN FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS 


HON. TED WEISS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, the 
strength of the United States in inter- 
national affairs has been weakened by 
the Reagan administration’s failure to 
implement a coherent, consistent for- 
eign policy. While threatening world 
peace with a massive arms buildup and 
using El Salvador’s civil conflict as the 
basis for a rhetorical confrontation 
with the Soviet Union and for military 
intervention, the President has made a 
choice for chief U.S. arms control ne- 
gotiator which exhibits disregard for 
critically important arms control ef- 
forts. And while rightfully deploring 
Soviet intervention in Afghanistan, 
President Reagan rewarded that 
action by lifting the Soviet grain em- 
bargo. 

A column which appeared in the 
New York Times recently documents 
these and other dangerous inconsist- 
encies in the administration’s handling 
of foreign policy. This commentary, by 
Richard Barnet, clearly shows how 
this policy undermines our Nation’s 
role as peacekeeper and defender of 
freedom and democracy in the world. 

A copy of the column follows: 

{From the New York Times, June 1, 1981] 

THIS Is DEALING FROM STRENGTH? 
(By Richard J. Barnet) 
WaAsHINGTON.—The Reagan Administra- 


tion appears to have declared as nonprob- 
lems the so-called global concerns over 
which the Carter Administration briefly 
agonized: what to do about the catastrophic 
world food situation, the instability of the 
world monetary system, the sharing of re- 
sources under the sea, the mounting debts 


of poor countries, the growing rivalries 
within the developed world over access to 
scarce resources, and the environmental 
consequences of such rivalries. 

Mounting economic and social instability 
in the third world is the No. 1 security prob- 
lem, but the Administration’s preferred ap- 
proach to this threat to peace is to shake a 
finger at Moscow or to repaint an old battle- 
ship. It is a dangerously unrealistic policy, 
for there is no way that the United States 
can be restored to economic health without 
taking on these global problems in a serious 
way. 

But is it not unfair to judge President 
Reagan harshly for not doing what he never 
had any intention of doing? Should not his 
performance be judged by his own goals? 
Unfortunately, by that test, too, he is 
headed for failure. 

The Administration came to office promis- 
ing to restore America to what Dean Ach- 
eson once called “situations of strength.” 
Obviously, more than a military buildup 
was required. The Government would have 
to learn once again to speak with one voice 
on foreign policy issues. It would have to 
demonstrate strong public support for its 
program to restore American power. It 
would have to strengthen America’s ties 
with its major allies. Most important, it 
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would have to demonstrate that the nation’s 
economy was vital enough to sustain our 
global commitments. 

So far, the Administration has succeeded 
in confusing friend and foe alike. The Presi- 
dent calls Soviet leaders liars and cheaters 
but invites them back into Middle East dis- 
cussions. According to Secretary of State Al- 
exander M. Haig Jr., the Russians are pow- 
erful enough to orchestrate much of the 
world’s mischief, yet he says they are about 
to fall into the very ashcan of history that 
they have been preparing for us. The Presi- 
dent’s closest adviser, Edwin Meese 3d, an- 
nounces that military action against Cuba is 
being considered, but the grant embargo 
against the Soviet Union is precipitously 
lifted without even advance notification to 
our allies. 

El Salvador is selected as the critical site 
to make a stand against the newly discov- 
ered worldwide Communist-terrorist con- 
spiracy. But neither the Congress, the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy, nor our Europe- 
an allies believe that the bloody civil war in 
that country was invented in Moscow. Inter- 
national terrorism is a fashionable construct 
to make chaotic and unmanageable events 
in a dizzying variety of places fit a ready- 
made strategy for addressing them—much 
like the “arc of crisis” rhetoric in the Carter 
Administration—but the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency says it has been unable to 
confirm the basic facts on which the Admin- 
istration’s paranoid worldview rests. Admin- 
istration spokesmen claim that America 
would lose prestige if El Salvador’s moder- 
ately repressive torturers and murderers, 
whom we are generously supplying with hel- 
icopters and rifles, should fall. 

Thus, the Administration is setting that 
country up to be the new Vietnam. Whether 
a single additional adviser or even one in- 
fantry platoon is ever sent there, the Ad- 
ministration has already invested so much 
in that operation that this nation cannot 
help emerging from the involvement 
weaker, not stronger. Having announced 
that a political solution that includes the 
left is a major- defeat, we have once again 
advertised our impotence. Having made sup- 
port of our El Salvador policy a loyalty test 
for our allies in Europe and watched them 
flunk, the Administration has strengthened 
neutralist sentiment on the Continent and 
given a boost to the antiwar movement in 
both America and Europe. 

The national security adviser, Richard V. 
Allen, scolds the Europeans for their “con- 
temptible” better-Red/than-dead attitudes. 
The predictable result of our pressure has 
been to cause the West German Govern- 
ment to move slightly to the right and the 
German people to move to the left (66 per- 
cent of them, according to United States 
Government polls, are against modernizing 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
with theater nuclear forces). The adminis- 
tration’s obvious reluctance to negotiate 
arms-control arrangements in Europe, 
which a majority of Europeans see as the 
only way to reduce the Soviet nuclear 
threat against the Continent, offers the 
Soviet Union an unparalleled opportunity to 
put pressure on European governments by 
playing on legitimate popular fears. Reagan 
realism may work so well that the Kremlin 
will be able to claim a veto power over 
NATO weapons decisions. 

Situations of strength these are not. o 
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INCOME TAX RELIEF FOR 
FORMER MISSILE SITE EM- 
PLOYEES 


HON. BYRON L. DORGAN 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


@ Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I am introducing a bill to cor- 
rect an injustice done to 118 people in 
North Dakota 10 years ago. Between 
1970 and 1974 the U.S. Government 
employed a great number of people at 
the anti-ballistic-missile site near Con- 
crete, N. Dak. There was no housing at 
this site, and yet the workers were not 
allowed to deduct from their income 
taxes their living-away-from-home and 
transportation expenses. 


The Internal Revenue Service main- 
tained that the temporary status, 
under which these workers were em- 
ployed, could only be continued for a 
maximum of 12 months. The length of 
employment was not defined when 
workers were hired, and thus they had 
no means of knowing they would fall 
victim to this clause. 

This case was heard in the Eighth 
Circuit Court of Appeals and was de- 
cided in favor of the plaintiff, Louis 
Fredrick. The Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice did make repayment to Mr. Fre- 
drick and many other former workers 
who applied for repayment soon after 
the decision, but the statute of limita- 
tions was not held open during the 
court hearings, as it could have been, 
To further complicate the situation 
for the workers, the statute expired at 
different times for the people in- 
volved. 


There is multiple injustice and a 
cruel irony in all of this. Not only were 
these 118 people not allowed to take 
their travel expenses as deductions 
when there were no housing alterna- 
tives for them at the jobsite, but also, 
they were presented with a technical- 
ity when they sought rightful reim- 
bursement from the Internal Revenue 
Service following their court victory. 
The Internal Revenue Service audited 
only those who worked at the anti-bal- 
listic-missile site for over 12 months. It 
was these people who were not allowed 
to take deductions for their unavoid- 
able expenses, and it was these people 
who have been the subjects of this dis- 
crimination. Workers employed for 
under 1 year were allowed to take 
these expenses as deductions. 

Mr. Speaker, I introduce this bill to 
insure that justice is done to those 
who have very patiently sought it for 
over 10 years, and who, having 
achieved this justice in a court victory, 
were denied it by an Internal Revenue 
Service ruling.e 
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WALL STREET REJECTS 
REAGANOMICS 


HON. DENNIS E. ECKART 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


@ Mr. ECKART. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Reagan is claiming that the fi- 
nancial community supports Reagan- 
omics. Wall Street, however, has a dif- 
ferent story to tell. 

This morning’s editorial in the New 
York Times shows how Wall Street in- 
vestors are reacting to the President’s 
tax plans. 

In DEFENSE OF WALL STREET 

Considering the magnitude of the nation’s 
economic problems, we could understand 
the Reagan Administration’s radical aboli- 
tion of Lord Keynes’s General Theory and 
even its reverence for Arthur Laffer’s ama- 
teurish curve. We began to worry when it 
also took the position that budget deficits 
don’t really count in battling inflation and 
that rapid growth could occur while the 
Federal Reserve Board is officially encour- 
aged to curb it, through high interest rates. 

But what can you make of the latest icon- 
oclasm? That champion of free markets in 
the White House has called in the Demo- 
cratic leaders of Congress and exhorted 
them to ignore the message of the noblest 
market of them all: Wall Street. The Presi- 
dent wants Congress to buy his tax program 
even though the financial markets won't. 

Wall Street, the President insists, is not to 
be trusted; it sees the world “through a very 
narrow glass.” Indeed, he adds, “I have 
never found Wall Street a source of good 
economic advice.” 

Well now, Mr. Reagan is surely not the 
first to have been burned once or twice by a 
fast-talking Wall Street broker, But is he 
blaming “the market” for its salesmen? No. 
He threatened to betray his free-market ide- 
ology because this grand market was show- 
ing so little confidence in his economic pre- 
dictions. 

The fact is that as free markets go, Wall 
Street is pretty smart and sensitive. It’s big 
and competitive and its records, through 
fluctuating interest rates, the collective eco- 
nomic judgment of millions of freely operat- 
ing investors. It has well tested Mr. Rea- 
gan’s proclaimed intention of calming infla- 
tionary expectations. The President should 
be unhappy not with the market, a relative- 
ly passive messenger, but with its message: 
that Americans refuse so far to bet their 
bundles on his program. 

Despite four months of energetic White 
House propaganda and budget-cutting, and 
a remarkably compliant Congress, there has 
been no real decline in long-term interest 
rates. Investors appreciate the President's 
spending cuts, but lack confidence in the 
rest of his plan: sharp increases in defense 
spending and a simultaneous three-year re- 
duction in income taxes. Wall Street has 
been betting against much lower inflation 
rates, thereby stiffening Congressional 
resistance to the President’s tax reductions. 

It seems unfair, we know. Given Mr. Rea- 
gan’s once unlimited faith in free markets, 
you’d think they would reciprocate the sen- 
timent. But free markets have a way of 
being free; they will not bend, like politi- 
cians, to the finger-wagging of a popular 
President. Even Lord Keynes knew that. 
And we suspect President Reagan does too. 
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Why, otherwise, did he spend so much 
time yesterday groping for a compromise in 
tax policy that would be less inflationary 
and more attractive to investors? To win the 
votes of Democrats, to be sure. But above 
all, to mollify Wall Street.e 


MEDICAID ASSISTANCE REFORM 
AMENDMENTS OF 1981 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a bill today which will pro- 
vide for a more equitable allocation of 
Federal assistance to the States under 
the medicaid program within the 
capped fiscal year 1982 authorization 
level which President Reagan has rec- 
ommended to the Congress. The bill— 
which embodies a novel concept ad- 
vanced by the Ohio Hospital Associ- 
ation—is intended to aid Ohio and 
some 22 other States which are beset 
by disproportionately high unemploy- 
ment and cost of living—two serious 
factors which impact directly on the 
number of medically indigent in the 
States and State resources to meet in- 
creased demand for services. 

Medicaid, or title XIX of the Social 
Security Act, is an entitlement pro- 
gram which provides medical assist- 
ance to the poor through a State and 
Federal partnership. Since 1965, the 
Federal Government has paid a mini- 
mum of 50 percent of each State’s 
medicaid costs and a maximum share 
of 83 percent of these costs. 

Over the past 16 years, over $108 bil- 
lion in Federal medicaid funds have 
been distributed amongst the States 
on the basis of a formula which relies 
solely on per capita personal income as 
an indicator of a State’s ability to pay 
for services. One characteristic of the 
current medicaid formula is that per 
capita income, on which it is based, 
understates the fiscal capacities of sev- 
eral States who are enjoying a marked 
increase in revenues derived from oil 
and mineral resources, while it distorts 
the capacities of others which have 
been severely affected by downturns 
in the economy. 

Many States in the Northeast and 
Midwest, for instance, have seen the 
demand for medicaid services explode 
as unemployed workers from the auto 
and other adversely impacted indus- 
tries have exhausted unemployment 
benefits and have gravitated to the 
welfare and medicaid rolls. At the 
same time, these States have experi- 
enced declining revenue bases as a 
result of a decrease in taxable person- 
al and business income. 

Although the current medicaid for- 
mula has resulted in inequitable distri- 
bution of Federal funds in the past, 
continued utilization of this formula 
would have grave implications for 
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States like Ohio, in light of the ex- 
panded responsibilities which will ac- 
company President Reagan’s compre- 
hensive plan to overhaul the Federal 
bureaucracy and attack inflation 
through reduced Federal spending. 

State matching rates are to be 
frozen for 2 years under the Reagan 
proposal, although for fiscal year 
1982, Federal assistance to each State 
will not be allowed to exceed a level 5 
percent greater than that which was 
received the previous year. Thus, with 
total program costs estimated to rise 
anywhere from 12 to 17 percent in the 
coming year, the actual percentage of 
each State’s medicaid costs which will 
be borne by the Federal Government 
will be substantially reduced in fiscal 
year 1982 if Federal assistance is 
capped. 

Because of the pressing need to 
attack inflation now through reduc- 
tions in Federal spending and the 
equal importance of halting the 
growth of Federal entitlement pro- 
grams by providing States with incen- 
tives to look for economies through 
more efficient ways of running their 
programs, a cap on Federal medicaid 
assistance in the proportions recom- 
mended by President Reagan is both 
necessary and practical. 

However, because Federal medical 
assistance dollars are so vitally impor- 
tant to the States, it is only fair that 
the formula by which these funds are 
distributed be adjusted to reflect 
changes in State fiscal capacities and 
to acknowledge the viability of addi- 
tional indicators of, first, the demand 
for services within a State; second, the 
effects of high cost of living upon 
State revenues; and, third, the short- 
term impact of unemployment and re- 
cession upon State revenues. 

Criticism of the overreliance on the 
per capita income measure in the allo- 
cation of Federal assistance dollars is 
certainly not a new phenomenon. The 
per capita income measure is currently 
estimated to be in use in determining 
State allocations under 24 Federal as- 
sistance programs. The Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions (ACIR) has done a substantial 
amount of research on the viability of 
per capita income as a measure of 
State fiscal capacity, and ACIR’s own 
formula for Federal assistance to the 
States—the “Representative Tax 
System! clearly points out that at 
least 14 States would receive substan- 
tially less Federal dollar support if 
other measures of their revenue-rais- 
ing ability were taken. 

Because the medicaid program is an 
open-ended entitlement program, 
there has never been a ceiling on total 
Federal expenditures, For this reason, 
most legislative proposals concerning 
the program have been designed to 
help a few (or even all) of the States— 
through some alteration of State 
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matching rates which would hold 
harmless any States which were not 
targeted beneficiaries—without cut- 
ting into the allocations of others. The 
theory in the past has been that the 
Federal medicaid “pie” is infinite. 

Although the adjustments to the 
medicaid program which I am propos- 
ing today would provide for a redis- 
tribution of Federal funds, benefiting 
slightly less than half of the States, it 
would not change State matching 
rates and it does not assume an open- 
ended Federal medicaid investment. 
The formula that I am proposing 
would simply adjust spending ceilings 
for the States in fiscal year 1982 and 
following years, in order to direct a 
slightly larger proportion of Federal 
medicaid dollars to States with high 
unemployment and/or cost of living— 
allowing for a redistribution of some 
$360 million in Federal aid (or 2.1 per- 
cent of the Federal medicaid total) 
within the 5-percent cap proposed by 
President Reagan. 

Calculating medicaid assistance 
under the Brown proposal, attach- 
ments A and B follow: 

ATTACHMENT A.—CALCULATING MEDICAID 
ASSISTANCE UNDER THE BROWN PROPOSAL 
The proposed formula for recalculating a 

state’s share of the total federal assistance 
amount (which would be capped at a level 5 
percent greater than the estimated expendi- 
tures in FY 81) involves a three-step proce- 
dure. It basically involves the determination 
of a state’s adjusted share of total federal 
Medicaid dollars through a recalculation of 
each state’s FY 81 program costs which 
would have been borne by the Federal gov- 
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ernment had the Brown formula (taking un- 

employment and cost-of-living into account) 

been in place. The adjusted percentage 
would then be applied to the capped federal 
assistance total. 

Step 1: Calculate Adjusted Federal Medic- 
aid Assistance Percentage (AFMAP): 

a. Cases where state’s unemployment rate 
is above national average: 

Current Medicaid Assistance Percent = 5 
(State unemployment 1980)/(National un- 
employment 1980) = AFMAP 
b. Cases where state’s cost-of-living esti- 

mate is above national ave.: 

Current Medicaid Assistance Percent = 5 

(State COL)/(National COL) = AFMAP 

c. Cases where both state’s unemployment 
and cost-of-living are above national aver- 
age: 

Current Medicaid Assistance Percent + 5 
(State unemployment 1980)/(National un- 
employment 1980) + 5 (State COL)/(Na- 
tional COL) = AFMAP 

(Where State Unempl. 1980 is the state’s 
unemployment average for 1980 and Nat'l 
Unempl. '80 is the national average for the 
same year; where State COL is the state’s 
estimated cost-of-living and Nat'l COL is the 
national average estimated for the same 
year. Both of these estimates can be recal- 
culated on a yearly basis to reflect compara- 
tive state unemployment and cost-of-living 
for the previous year. The 5 in the formula 
is the kicker.“) 

In the case of Ohio, which had an 8.4 per- 
cent unemployment rate in 1980 compared 
to a national average of 7.1 percent, the 
state’s AFMAP would be 61.015, calculated 
as: 


55.10 + 5 (8.4)/(7.1) = 61.015 
Ohio falls into the category of Case a, be- 
cause its unemployment rate exceeded the 
national average. Ohio’s COL did not exceed 
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the national average; therefore, it would not 
qualify as either Case b or c. 

Step 2: Determine State’s Share of Adjust- 
ed Total Federal Medicaid Assistance: 

To determine the percentage of total Med- 
icaid funding each state would have re- 
ceived had the Brown Medicaid formula 
been in effect in FY 81, compute: 


AFMAP x State’s Total Medicaid Payments 
(Federal and State), fiscal year 1981/Ad- 
justed Total Federal Medicaid Assistance, 
fiscal year 1981 


Under the Brown formula, Ohio would 
have received approximately 3.94 percent of 
the federal medicaid assistance total for 
fiscal year 1981. 

No state would be allowed to receive more 
than 16 percent of the total federal reim- 
bursement figure in any year. (Only New 
York would be affected by this provision. 
Without the 16 percent limit, New York 
would receive about half of the funds redi- 
rected to the states under the Brown pro- 
posal. With the 16 percent cap, New York 
would still receive the largest increase in 
federal assistance, however, amounting to 
$95 million.) 

Step 3: Apply State’s Adjusted Percentage 
Share of Federal Medicaid Assistance to 
Proposed fiscal year 1982 Capped Medicaid 
Budget: 

Using the approximately $17 billion pro- 
posed by the Reagan Administration to 
fund Medicaid in fiscal year 1982 under a 
five percent cap, Ohio would receive ap- 
proximately $678 million or 3.94 percent of 
the total. 

The attached table shows the level of 
funding each state would receive under the 
Brown Medicaid Proposal, compared to the 
current formula, using the five percent cap 
proposed by President Reagan. 
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ATTACHMENT B.—STATE BY STATE ALLOTMENT UNDER BROWN MEDICAID PROPOSAL—Continued 
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Source: Table prepared by CRS, estimates are subject to limitations of data and the assumptions used in estimation, details may not sum to totals due to rounding. @ 


CHIROPRACTIC—AN 
ALTERNATIVE 


HON. RON WYDEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


è Mr. WYDEN. Mr. Speaker, this 
week, when H.R. 2004, the health 
manpower bill is marked up in the 
Subcommittee on Health and Environ- 
ment, I will be offering an amendment 
to allow chiropractic students greater 
access to existing student grant and 
loan programs. 

My amendment does not call for the 
expenditure of any additional Federal 
money. It would merely allow chiro- 
practic schools and students to com- 
pete equally for Federal assistance, 
under the health manpower program. 

My amendment parallels the amend- 
ment recently adopted by the Senate 
Labor and Human Resources Commit- 
tee in S. 799, the Health Manpower 
Act. 

I believe chiropractic offers alterna- 
tive health care increasingly popular 
with patients. A recent article in the 
Oregon Journal, written by Joyce Lain 
Kennedy, discusses chiropractic as a 
career. I would like to share this infor- 
mation. 

Chiropractors offer an approach to health 
care based on the idea that physical well- 
being is determined largely by the central 
nervous system. They believe that interfer- 
ence with this system—which can happen 
particularly in the spinal column—impairs 
functioning and lowers resistance to disease. 

Employing such diagnostic tools as X-ray 
and ultrasound, chiropractors use primarily 
manual manipulations in treating patients. 
They may also advise on nutrition and rec- 
ommend such procedures as traction or 
therapeutic exercises. 

Your timing for entering the field 
couldn’t be better. Long snubbed by the 
medical profession, chiropractic seems final- 
ly on the brink of mainstream acceptance 
and long-denied cooperation with other 
health-care providers. Indications: 

In Chicago, five chiropractors are suing 
several medical associations, charging that a 
violation of anti-trust laws—which has en- 
forced medicine’s boycott of chiropractors— 
has worked to the detriment of patients. 


The American Medical Association already 
has responded by revamping its code of 
ethics to allow its members to collaborate 
with chiropractors. 

The Department of Health and Human 
Services recently released an exhaustive 
study of chiropractic. Federal interest and 
funds in themselves signal a growing regard 
for the field’s legitimacy, and the resultant 
data projects a promising outlook. 

Reimbursement for chiropractic services is 
now included in many federal and private 
health-insurance programs. 

Legislation pending in Congress would 
make chiropractic students eligible for low- 
interest health-education assistance loans. 

Prepare for an educational grind. Prereq- 
uisites for chiropractic college are generally 
two years of undergraduate work heavy in 
biology and chemistry. 

In most states, licensing is based on gradu- 
ation from an accredited chiropractic col- 
lege and passage of a qualifying exam. 

Career prospects are bright. With 23,000 
chiropractors already practicing, the HHS 
study predicts that the 10,000 to 13,000 
people who enter the field during the next 
five years will be easily absorbed. 

The study portrays the average chiroprac- 
tic doctor as a white male in solo practice 
working in a small town in the Midwest or 
California and grossing approximately 
$63,400 per year. With the new public atti- 
tudes and an interest within the field in re- 
cruiting minorities and women, this profile 
soon may be obsolete. 


MOUNT ST. MARY'S COLLEGE 
HON. BEVERLY B. BYRON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


@ Mrs. BYRON. Mr. Speaker, nestled 
in the Catoctin Mountains, not far 
from Camp David, is the beautifully 
scenic campus of Mount St. Mary’s 
College. Mount St. Mary’s is one of 
the earliest established institutions of 
higher learning in the United States: 
it was established in 1808. 

There are many campus-sponsored 
activities there and one of the most 
famous is the Gleemen and Belles 
Choral Group. This outsanding group 
gives concerts each year to a variety of 
groups not only in this area, but 
throughout the hemisphere. The 
Gleemen and Belles group has just re- 
turned from its 15th annual concert 


tour which took it to Nassua, The Ba- 
hamas, San Juan, and St. Croix. In the 
past, the group has traveled to 
Europe, Bermuda, Panama and the 
Canal Zone, the east and gulf coasts 
and California. 

In some of their performances in 
other lands, they have been titled the 
“Ambassadors of Good Will for the 
Mount and the United States” by 
their hosts. 

The group tailors their varied reper- 
toire to each audience they entertain, 
ranging from classical selections to 
pop, sacred songs to Broadway tunes. 
Many of the numbers are choreo- 
graphed and soloists and ensembles 
are often featured. A special presenta- 
tion is organized each Christmas 
season. 

The singers range in age from 18 to 
22 years, and they represent many 
States from all around the country. 
The director of the group is the Rever- 
end Dr. David W. Shaum, who has in- 
spired many with his hard work, 
friendly attitude, and helpfulness. 
Penny Krepps is the accompanist. 

I salute the dedication of these indi- 
viduals and the choral group which 
has brought pleasure in music to so 
many. @ 


FOR WANT OF A NAIL—1981 
STYLE 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, there is 
an old saying that demonstrates the 
importance of little things: 

For want of a nail, the horseshoe was lost; 
for want of a shoe, the horse was lost; for 
want of a horse, the rider was lost; for want 
of a rider, the battle was lost. 


Today, that saying might go this 
way: 

For want of a spare part, an American 
plane in West Germany was lost to duty; for 
want of that plane, and others like it, 
NATO was weakened; for want of a strong 
NATO, the Soviets attacked“. 
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We all know that our military is suf- 
fering from a lack of spare parts for 
many planes and other weapons. We 
cannot even hope to deter aggression 
unless our weapons are ready to be 
used. 

What are we going to do about it? 

At this point I wish to insert in the 
Record “Many Air Force Planes Often 
Can't Be Flown For Lack of Spare 
Parts” from the Wall Street Journal, 
June 1, 1981. 

Our or Acrion: Many AIR Force PLANES 
OFTEN Can't BE FLOWN For Lack OF SPARE 
PaRTS—EVEN A KEY BASE IN GERMANY Is 
PLAGUED BY SHORTAGES; ECONOMIZING Is 
BLAMED 

(By Walter S. Mossberg) 

BITBURG, West GERMANY.—Commanders 
at the American air base here are particu- 
larly proud of a big, busy room known as 
the “Eagle Readiness Center.” Lit by soft 
blue lights, the room is dominated by large 
displays listing the status of the base’s 75 
F15 fighter planes. The clatter of Teletypes 
fills the air, and five clocks on the wall give 
the hour in various time zones. 

Though it looks like a war room, the 
readiness center isn’t used for commanding 
pilots in combat or plotting military strat- 
egy. Instead, the people who staff the 
center spend all their time contacting Air 
Force warehouses and repair depots on two 
continents, searching for hard-to-find spare 
parts needed to keep the F15 Eagles flying. 

On a typical day recently, the center's 
staff was keeping track of a shipment of 
special sealant and a common rudder com- 
ponent. Both items were supposedly on 
their way to Bitburg from Oklahoma, one of 
the places represented by the clocks on the 
wall. Until they arrived, two of the base's 
$27 million Fiss would remain grounded. 
Another of the jets was idle for lack of eight 
different parts, including a single, specially 
designed screw. 

DAILY STRUGGLE 

The Bitburg base, close to Germany’s 
western border, may be the premier fighter 
base in Western Europe. It boasts the best, 
most modern aircraft, and its supply staff 
regularly wins awards. Because of its impor- 
tance to allied defense plans, the base also 
rates a certain priority in the Air Force 
supply system. Even then, Bitburg’s 36th 
Tactical Fighter Wing, like other U.S. units 
in Europe, must struggle daily against 
shortages of parts, ammunition, fuel and 
other supplies. 

U.S. Army and Air Force commanders 
throughout Europe complain that they are 
so short of such basic supplies that training 
has had to be cut and readiness has been 
hurt. Even worse, they say, American forces 
in Europe in many cases lack enough sup- 
plies to stay in combat for more than brief 
periods. 

“We don’t have enough weapons today. 
We don’t have enough spare parts today. 
We don't have enough fuel for flying today. 
We don't have enough money to do any- 
thing, and here we are on the front lines,” 
complains Gen. Benjamin Bellis, vice com- 
mander-in-chief of United States Air Forces 
in Europe. 

Says Maj. Gen. W. C. Nutt, logistics com- 
mander for the Air Force in Europe: Fund- 
ing for spare parts has been really dismal 
for the past couple of years, and there's a 
two-year lead time. We don’t want to have 
to fight between now and 1983—that’s what 
it boils down to.” 
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FAULTY GENERATORS 

In a single day recently, five of the 100 
Fl5s in Europe were grounded for lack of 
the same part, a generator that breaks down 
too often and is in short supply. “I don’t be- 
lieve there were ever enough parts bought 
for the F15,” asserts Lt. Kathleen Spencer, 
assistant chief of an aircraft-maintenance 
unit at Bitburg. 

Gen. Bellis, who once headed the F15’s de- 
velopment program, agrees. That's correct. 
We didn’t buy sufficient spare parts. You 
can see that at the tactical level.” 

For years, the military brass and the Con- 
gress slighted the Pentagon’s mundane op- 
erations and maintenance” accounts in 
favor of money for shiny new planes, mis- 
siles, ships and tanks. And, as new weapons 
such as the F15 have grown more complex, 
requiring more and costlier parts and am- 
munition, the military’s supply deficiencies 
have worsened. 

To attack the problem, the Carter admin- 
istration in January proposed a radical 
switch in defense spending, slashing new- 
weapons purchase to finance big increases 
for supplies, maintenance and construction. 
Though President Reagan’s budget restored 
the weapons funds, it, too, included big in- 
creases for these support items. 


YEARS OF WORK NEEDED 


But even if Congress quickly votes the 
extra money, it will take years to fill the 
warehouses, depots and fuel tanks. And 
there isn't any guarantee that the flow of 
money will continue. If future cuts are 
needed, support items are still likely to be a 
tempting target. 

For now, American commanders in Europe 
can only wait, scramble to make do, and 
worry. 

At the top of the operational chain of 
commend, Gen. Bernard Rogers, Supreme 
Allied Commander in Europe, declares that 
when it comes to the ability to sustain its 
forces in combat, “The U.S. is flat on its 


ass. 

Much further down the line, and much 
more diplomatic, is Col. Marcus Anderson, 
commander of Bitburg’s tactical fighter 
wing. He says that “because of restrictions 
on funding, there are many things we've 
had to forgo.” Col. Anderson estimates that, 
after the first week of war, his base would 
need a lot of outside help to keep enough 
planes, parts and ammunition on hand. 

Bitburg’s fighter wing, which has three- 
fourths of the Fl5s in Europe (there's a 
squadron in the Netherlands), plays a vital 
role in Western defense plans. Located just 
minutes by air from the East German 
border, the wing is supposed to “control the 
skies” in the early stages of any Communist 
onslaught and blunt waves of more numer- 
ous Warsaw Pack attackers with the F15’s 
superior electronics and air-to-air missiles. 

The Bitburg base is one of the best- 
equipped in the Air Force, a showcase in- 
stallation with a better-than-average readi- 
ness rate. Four planes are kept on alert 24 
hours a day. 

But just 60%, or about 45, of Bitburg’s 75 
F15s are considered fully mission capable“ 
at any one time, on average. Nearly 14% of 
the fighters, about 10 planes, are rated “not 
mission capable” partly or wholly for lack of 
parts. On a typical day recently, six of Bit- 
burg’s F15s qualified as “hangar queens“ 
planes idled 21 days or more and thus offi- 
cially subject to cannibalization to provide 
needed parts for other planes. 

Once a plane becomes a “hangar queen,” 
it risks falling into a vicious cycle. Because 
the plane is grounded anyway for lack of a 
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part, more parts are removed from it to 
keep other plans going. But these, too, must 
be ordered; so the “queen” may stay 
grounded still longer. The Bitburg fighter 
with the missing screw was a victim of that 
process. 

Bitburg’s commanders insist, however, 
that the situation is better than these num- 
bers alone would indicate. For instance, 
hangar queens rarely linger for more than 
two or three months because a rule bars me- 
chanics from removing more than 10 parts 
from any one grounded plane. 

What’s more, the officers say, the 60% of 
Bitburg’s planes normally considered “fully 
mission capable” could be augmented in a 
crisis by another 15%, or 11 planes. These 
extra planes could be made “flyable,” even 
though some important systems—including 
radar—might be broken, provided mechan- 
ics have about 12 hours and can resort to 
heavier-than- normal cannibalization. 

In addition to posing a crucial issue of 
combat readiness, the parts problem con- 
tributes to a nagging training deficiency 
that is a source of frustration for Bitburg's 
100 fighter pilots. The average Bitburg pilot 
gets only about half of the training flights 
that base officers consider necessary, even 
though he flies the most potent planes in 
Europe. 

“We would have to be able to fly every 
pilot once each flying day, which amounts 
to about 20 times a month,” Col. Anderson 
says. But there isn't any prospect of that 
“in the near term,” he adds. Currently, Bit- 
burg's pilots average about 11 training 
flights monthly. That’s far fewer than the 
U.S. believes Soviet pilots fly and only 
about a third of the number thought to be 
flown by Israel's F15 pilots. 

Because of funding cuts and fuel-cost in- 
creases, Bitburg’s wing has been authorized 
fewer total flying hours this year than in 
1978, even though it has more pilots. The 
average flight time allowed for each pilot is 
up slightly from a low of 150 hours a year in 
1979 but is still well below the 190 hours of 
1978. 

“On a day-to-day basis, we try to schedule 
22 sorties, but I can’t tell you the last time 
we got that many,” says Lt. Col. Jim Cox, 
commander of Bitburg’s 53rd Tactical 
Fighter Squadron, which has 26 pilots. The 
training pace, he adds, “isn’t enough to be 
proficient,” especially in view of the fact 
that, if war broke out, “some of us might 
have to fly with broken radar.” (If that hap- 
pened, he says, “I'd try to use my heat-seek- 
ing missiles,” which don’t depend on radar.) 
Col. Cox blames the inadequate training on 
a “lack of parts and lack of skilled people” 
to install tnem. 

Though Bitburg is considered a good place 
to serve, its parts problem is exacerbated by 
the same difficulty in retaining skilled 
people that plagues other U.S. bases. Of 
1,600 authorized noncommissioned and com- 
missioned maintenance officers, the base 
had just 1,480 recently, and the mainte- 
nance chief terms even 1,600 too few. 
Annual turnover in maintenance is 40%, and 
overtime work is common. 

The quality of pilot training has suffered 
along with the quantity. Because of poor 
weather and German regulations, daily 
training flights at Bitburg must be conduct- 
ed at much higher altitudes and slower 
speeds than the Air Force believes real 
combat would require. Most training is 
against other F15s, instead of the smaller 
allied jets that more closely resemble Soviet 
fighters. 
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To get more realistic training, Bitburg 
pilots must fly periodically to Italy or Brit- 
ain, where special ranges and mock-Soviet 
squadrons are maintained. But opportuni- 
ties for such travel have been limited by the 
budget pinch. And the Bitburg wing hasn't 
ever been able to send a single F15 to the 
Air Force's main anti-Soviet war games in 
Nevada. It’s hoped the first few Bitburg 
planes may participate this summer. 

For about six months last year, Bitburg's 
pilots and others in Europe had to forgo all 
practice in firing the F15’s cannon. There 
weren't any funds to pay for the practice 
sessions, conducted against a special towed 
target that is flown out of Spain. 

The budget cuts have affected the Bitburg 
base physically as well. Eighteen mainte- 
nance and repair projects totaling $2 mil- 
lion, all deemed “essential” by base officials, 
have been delayed an average of four years. 
For seven years, until it was fixed in 1980, a 
leaking roof at a Bitburg warehouse allowed 
rainwater to pour down onto some of the 
$40 million in sophisticated aircraft parts 
stored inside. 

Worse, from a combat viewpoint, have 
been the delays at Bitburg and other Air 
Force bases in the construction of operating 
buildings that are “hardened,” or rein- 
forced, against Soviet bombings and ‘“fil- 
tered” to protect their occupants from 
chemical weapons. 

Construction of eight semihardened build- 
ings has slipped two to three years behind 
schedule because of budget limits. If war 
broke out, the building housing all the com- 
puters needed to maintain complex compo- 
nents of the fighters would be vulnerable, 
because it isn’t hardened. The computers 
would have to be moved to one of the F15 
shelters—leaving one of the fighter planes 
unprotected. 

Col. Cox’s squadron is due to get a new 
bomb-proof, filtered headquarters this 
summer. But, because of budget limitations, 


it doesn’t include quarters for the mainte- 
nance crews, so he is trying to squeeze in 
space unofficially for at least a few mechan- 
ics who might keep his planes in the air. 
Without them, I’m dead,” he says. 


TAX INCENTIVES FOR 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


HON. FORTNEY H. (PETE) STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


@ Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to share with my colleagues the 
testimony of Hon. Edmund G. Brown, 
Jr., Before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee on tax incentives for research 
and development: 

TESTIMONY OF EDMUND G. Brown, JR., Gov- 
ERNOR OF CALIFORNIA, BEFORE THE SENATE 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 
This is an exciting and critical time in the 

formation of business tax policy for the 

United States. The tax changes you are now 

considering can be compared in scope and 

magnitude only to those enacted during the 
early 1950’s. Because of our short-term 
fiscal crisis, with a large deficit a probabil- 
ity, a tax cut must be carefully fashioned to 
meet short-term constraints while contrib- 
uting to our long-term economic goals. 

At the same time, we must recognize the 
limitations of broad tax reform to accom- 
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plish our economic goals. The U.S. economy 
is currently undergoing a major restructur- 
ing due to fluctuating energy prices, the ma- 
turing of technologies developed 10 to 20 
years ago, and increasingly fierce interna- 
tional competition in both basic and ad- 
vanced industries. This restructuring will 
occur with or without a tax cut, but it is in 
our national interest to hasten this restruc- 
turing and influence the final shape of our 
economy with a thoughtful tax program. To 
survive and maintain our quality of life we 
must encourage, rather than impede this 
process. Government plays a critical role in 
this process by focusing spending only 
where necessary, by making its policies pre- 
dictable, and by passing appropriate tax 
policies; government can further economic 
development rather than impede it. Howev- 
er, such a tax policy should be put in con- 
text of broader economic policy in which 
emphasis shifts from conservatism to entre- 
preneurial risk-taking and from imitation to 
innovation in the development of new prod- 
ucts. Any tax policy, if not accompanied by 
these actions by the private sector will be 
insufficient to meet the economic chal- 
lenges of the remainder of this century. 

In addition to the general lowering of per- 
sonal income taxes and the reform of depre- 
ciation allowances already before you, I 
would like to discuss two specific measures 
which deserve your support. If we are to 
maintain our competitive edge, we as a 
nation must invest in science and engineer- 
ing research and development. Study after 
study has shown that the largest single con- 
tributor to increases in productivity has not 
been more capital of the same kind or more 
labor of the same kind, but has been tech- 
nological advances and increases in human 
knowledge. 

S. 98, coauthored by Senators Danforth 
and Bradley (parallel to H.R. 1183 authored 
by Representative Shannon and H.R. 1539 
authored by Representative Pickle) would 
provide for a 25% tax credit for increases in 
research and development spending by pri- 
vate firms. H.R. 1864, authored by Repre- 
sentatives Shannon and Pickle, would pro- 
vide for a 25% tax credit for business contri- 
butions to universities for research. Both 
proposals are needed because basic and ap- 
plied research are undertaken by both uni- 
versities and businesses. Taken together, 
these measures should provide a much- 
needed stimulus to private investment in re- 
search and development. 

THE 25 PERCENT INCREMENTAL RESEARCH AND 

DEVELOPMENT TAX CREDIT 


S. 98, providing for incentives for research 
and development conducted by businesses is 
critical for a number of reasons: 

First, our companies cannot compete in- 
ternationally if only given more capital 
through tax cuts. No matter how effective 
the proposed reductions in personal income 
tax rates, they will not bring U.S. savings in 
line with Japanese or German savings rates. 
To keep up, we must be concerned with the 
quality of our investment. In particular, we 
must seek to add new capital for plants and 
equipment which are technologically superi- 
or and resource efficient. 

Second, many companies are living off re- 
search and development undertaken five 
and ten years ago. In many industries, the 
new product cycle simply takes that long. If 
companies are not encouraged to increase 
their current spending in this area, the 
present rapid pace of corporate innovation 
will slow dramatically. 

Third, the proposed “10-5-3” depreciation 
schedule taken alone discriminates against 
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rapid innovation. For firms in industries 
with rapid technological change, the 5-year 
write-off for equipment is too long and will 
actually impose a higher tax burden. In con- 
trast, those industries with little technologi- 
cal change, which consequently have write- 
off periods for equipment far in excess of 5 
years, will benefit the most. It would be 
preferable to provide innovative firms with 
some protection against increases in write- 
off periods; but in the absence of such a pro- 
vision, a research and development tax 
credit can limit the bias against innovation. 
Fourth, this provision will benefit both 
mature and cutting edge industries, both 
new and old firms, and both small and large 
companies. It is not special interest legisla- 
tion designed to aid a few high-technology 
companies in California. I am sure you are 
all aware of the successful revitalization of 
the Massachusetts and North Carolina 
economies which is occurring around tech- 
nology based firms. More importantly, no 
U.S. industry can hope to compete in the 
future simply by using additional capital to 
duplicate itself—all must compete by being 
the first to innovate and the first to bring 
new products and processes to the world 
market. This holds as true for the auto and 
steel industries as it does for the electronics 
industry. By providing incentives only for 
increases in research and development, this 
bill focuses only on future investment in re- 
search and development and does not favor 
those industries which in the past have con- 
centrated on research and development. 


25 PERCENT TAX CREDIT FOR UNIVERSITY 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


This nation has long depended on its 
public and private universities to carry out 
the long-term basic research needed to sus- 
tain private technological advances. Many 
of the current high-technology industries 
are directly linked to basic advances made 
at leading universities ten to thirty years 
ago. The proposed 25 percent tax credit for 
business contributions to university re- 
search is a vital complement to incentives 
for research and development within pri- 
vate businesses for several reasons. 

First, in this period of limited public re- 
sources and amidst cuts in the National Sci- 
ence Foundation budget, a clear need exists 
to encourage the private sector to make 
long-term investments in basic university re- 
search. In California, I am attempting to do 
this by instituting a program of matching 
grants for business and government contri- 
butions to microelectronics research at the 
University of California. A Federal tax 
credit will further encourage participation 
in such programs across the country. 

Second, the United States faces a shortage 
of engineers and scientists which is reaching 
alarming proportions. It is in this area that 
a comparison with the Japanese is quite tell- 
ing. Out of 10,000 citizens in Japan, there 
are 400 engineers and scientists; while in the 
United States, there are 70. Out of the same 
10,000 persons in Japan, there is one lawyer, 
while there are twenty lawyers in the 
United States. This shortage will become 
even more acute when the increased mili- 
tary budget begins to attract scientists and 
engineers out of civilian research and devel- 
opment. Increasing the research and devel- 
opment funds available to universities can 
only help in this regard. 

REVENUE COST AND PUBLIC RETURN 


I am sure that you are all concerned about 
the effect of these tax credits on the federal 
deficit. In fact, each of these proposals car- 
ries an initial cost which is quite modest rel- 
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ative to the overall tax package now being 
considered. While I realize that each public 
dollar must bear close scrutiny, if the cur- 
rent academic studies are accurate, there is 
no tax reform available to you which has a 
higher public return than increasing invest- 
ment in research and development. Taken 
together, the two research and development 
tax credits will have an initial revenue cost 
of just over $600 million in 1982, and $1 bil- 
lion in 1985. In contrast, the tax cut pro- 
posed in Kemp-Roth will cost $10 billion in 
1982 and $59 billion in 1985. Such a revenue 
loss is indefensible in light of the national 
interest in innovation. If enacted, these re- 
search and development tax credits will 
focus private management on long-term in- 
vestment, on the quality of investment, and 
on the neglected supply-side of the econo- 
my—human knowledge. Broad based tax 
cuts will not accomplish these goals. 


STIMULATING ENTREPRENEURIAL BEHAVIOR 


In addition to these critical measures, I 
would like to briefly discuss two other pro- 
posals which would increase our nation’s en- 
trepreneurial efforts: the restoration of in- 
centive stock options and a targeted reduc- 
tion in capital gains taxes. 

Until recently, a decisive incentive for in- 
ducing promising entrepreneurs and manag- 
ers to leave the security of large firms to 
take the risk of founding or joining new 
firms was the incentive stock option. Such 
options were occasionally subject to abuse, 
so that Congress acted to eliminate them. If 
targeted to new and small firms, where they 
can serve as a major incentive to innovation, 
I believe that favorable tax treatment for 
incentive stock options should be reinstated. 
S. 689, authorized by Senators Packwood 
and Bentsen, is a step in the right direction. 

We have all observed the tremendous re- 
sponse of the nation’s investors to the 1978 
across-the-board reduction in capital gains 
tax rates. The area of greatest response, and 
greatest value to the economy, is in venture 
capital. In California, I am proposing to 


stimulate venture capital by eliminating. 


State taxation of capital gains arising from 
new long-term investments in small Califor- 
nia companies. I believe that there is also 
room for further targeted reductions at the 
Federal level. While there is no single bill 
which goes as far as desirable, S. 889, 
coauthored by Senators Roth, Long, Bent- 
sen, and Wallop, which would cut in half 
the tax rate on gains from investment in 
small technology based firms, is an impor- 
tant first step. 


CONCLUSIONS 


You now face the task of fashioning U.S. 
business tax policy for years to come. If new 
tax policy legislation is enacted which stim- 
ulates research and development and is ac- 
companied by more entrepreneurial private 
management, the United States will emerge 
from current difficulties ready to compete 
in the world economy. If this opportunity to 
focus the tax structure on innovation is 
missed, we run the serious risk of providing 
major tax benefits indiscriminately with in- 
sufficient preparation for the future. I urge 
all members of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee to support the research and develop- 
ment tax incentives outlined here today. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
JOSE S. RIVERA HONORED 


HON. ANTONIO BORJA WON PAT 


OF GUAM 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


@ Mr. WON PAT. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this month, Mr. Jose S. Rivera passed 
away on Guam after a long and illus- 
trious career as an educator on Guam. 

The outstanding efforts of this 
learned man was honored by the Gov- 
ernor’s Commission on Chamorro Lan- 
guage on April 10, 1981, and is a fitting 
tribute to one who had a deep and 
abiding love for the people of Guam 
and the Chamorro language. 

One of the highlights of his career 
was the work he did on the Chamorro 
language dictionary. This major work 
brought, for the first time, a better 
understanding of the Chamorro lan- 
guage to our people. 

I join the commission in saluting Mr. 
Rivera and his many contributions to 
our island. I also want to take this op- 
portunity to express my deep sympa- 
thy to the Rivera family for their loss. 
Guam will certainly be a lesser place 
without the talents and dedication of 
Jose S. Rivera. 

I ask that the commission’s resolu- 
tion on Mr. Rivera now be placed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas, Mr. Jose S. Rivera has enjoyed a 
long and distinguished career as an educator 
in Guam, serving in both teaching and ad- 
ministrative positions and, 

Whereas, Mr. Rivera has additionally 
made a major contribution to the children 
of Guam and the Northern Marianas 
through his work on the Chamorro Lan- 
guage dictionary and, 

Whereas, his research work on the 
dictionary demonstrates that he is a meticu- 
lous and dedicated scholar with a deep and 
abiding love for the Chamorro language and 
people and, 

Whereas, the valuable scholarly work that 
Mr. Rivera has completed is virtually irre- 
placeable and, 

Whereas, most of the work on the Cha- 
morro language dictionary was accom- 
plished at great personal sacrifice and 
through individual initiative and, 

Whereas, Mr. Jose S. Rivera is a man 
whose work and life has been an inspiration 
to his family and to the people he has 
taught or had contact with and, 

Whereas, Mr. Jose S. Rivera has promoted 
the highest standards of scholarly achieve- 
ment: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the Chamorro Language 
Commission greatly recognizes and appreci- 
ates the efforts of Mr. Jose S. Rivera and 
encourages all citizens to also recognize his 
work. 

Copies of this resolution shall be given to 
Mr. Jose S. Rivera, members of his family, 
the Commissioner of Agat, Guam Legisla- 
tors from District IV, the Representative to 
the United States Congress, the Speaker of 
the Guam Legislature, the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor and the Governor of Guam. 

This is enacted by the authority of Public 
Law 7-162. 

Duly adopted on the commission's regular 
monthly meeting of April 10, 1981. 
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Robert A. Underwood, Chairman; Clo- 
tilde C. Gould, vice chairman; Berna- 
dita C. Dungca, sec’y; Jesus C. Bar- 
cinas, member; Carmen C. Blas, 
member; Monsignor Oscar L. Calvo, 
member; Pedro B. Leon Guerrero, 
member; Father Anthony S. Apuron, 
member.@ 


REAGAN’S SOCIAL SECURITY 
PROJECTIONS 


HON. LES ASPIN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
stunned when I saw the social security 
benefit cutbacks proposed by Presi- 
dent Reagan. 

There are two very serious problems 
with the Reagan package. First, the 
cuts are far greater than anything 
needed to keep the social security 
fund solvent. The cuts are 7% times 
greater than the deficit the Reagan 
administration calculates the social se- 
curity fund will face in the next 5 
years. 

Second, some of the cuts are just 
plain unfair. Reagan is proposing to 
cut by one-third the benefits of those 
61-year-olds who plan to retire next 
January. Many people have made 
plans for years based on the promised 
annuity they would receive from social 
security. Now the President is propos- 
ing to pull the rug out from under 
them. 

The declared goal of the administra- 
tion is to induce more Americans to 
work to age 65 instead of retiring as 
early as age 62, as 70 percent of our 
citizens now do. 

If that is really the goal, why then is 
Reagan also proposing to trim benefits 
for those retiring at age 65 by up to 9 
percent? What’s more, the administra- 
tion has failed to calculate the ripple 
effect of more people working to age 
65—with more older people working 
there will be fewer jobs for younger 
people, which means more people on 
the unemployment rolls and more pay- 
ments to be made from the unemploy- 
ment compensation fund. 

The moral horror of the Reagan 
plan, however, is that it shows govern- 
ment breaking faith with the people. 
For years, millions of people have 
planned to retire at age 62 and have 
planned their finances accordingly. It 
is amoral to tell our 61-year-old citi- 
zens in May that we are going to slash 
their benefits in January by more 
than a third. 

When deficits are found in the social 
security system, they can and ought to 
be corrected quickly. If duplicative or 
unnecessary benefits are found, they 
ought to be eliminated immediately. 
But here we are talking about funda- 
mental changes in the benefit struc- 
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ture. Fundamental changes ought to 
be made after giving citizens advance 
notice of many years, not 8 months. 
Anything else is simply not fair. 

Richard S. Schweiker, the Secretary 
of Health and Human Services, argues 
that the cuts are essential or the 
system would go broke as early as fall 
1982.” 

But let me show you a few numbers. 
These numbers come from the Reagan 
administration itself. The administra- 
tion says the social security system 
will run a deficit of $11 billion between 
now and 1986, It also says that its pro- 
posals will prune $70.9 billion more 
from social security benefits than is 
necessary to preserve the system over 
the next 5 years. This is overkill. 
Reagan social security projections, calendar 

years 1982-86, under Reagan economic as- 

sumptions 
(Dollars in billions] 
Deficit without any changes in the sito 


$35.5 
$46.4 


$81.9 
745 


There are only two possible explana- 
tions for this. 

One, perhaps the administration 
does not believe its own economic as- 
sumptions. If the administration 


really does not believe all the things it 
said to support its budget over the last 
few months, then the social security 
fund would have a deficit bigger than 


$11 billion between now and 1986. 

Or, two, the administration has dis- 
covered that there is only one way to 
fulfill its campaign pledge to cut taxes, 
raise defense spending, and balance 
the budget—and that is to brutalize 
social security. 

It was only a few weeks ago that the 
White House said social security re- 
tirement was part of the holy—or 
holey—safety net. I guess in the inter- 
im someone in David Stockman’s 
office discovered that social security 
accounts for almost one-quarter of 
Federal spending and could not be 
exempt from the ax. 

The Federal budget is roughly one- 
fourth for defense, one-fourth for 
social security and one-half for every- 
thing else. Compared to Carter’s 
budget for this year, Reagan has al- 
ready slashed $51 billion from the ev- 
erything else” half and added $51 bil- 
lion to the defense quarter. To make 
the overall savings he wants to make, 
he has to chop away at the social secu- 
rity quarter. 

The social security fund may need 
help to remain solvent, but the 
Reagan administration proposals go 
far beyond anything needed to accom- 
plish that. Instead of reforms to bail 
out the social security fund, the ad- 
ministration proposals would use the 
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social security fund to bail out the De- 
fense Department and other programs 
favored by the administration. 

I do not think we have seen the last 
of the cuts. When he was Governor of 
California, Reagan said he thought 
social security ought to be made vol- 
untary. He soft-pedaled that talk 
during last year’s campaign, but I 
would not be surprised to see the idea 
surface again as the administration 
drives to boost defense spending and 
cut drastically away at everything else. 

The changes may be both unfair and 
excessive, but given the current popu- 
larity and political clout of President 
Reagan, I anticipate that many of the 
President’s proposals will pass. Reagan 
is riding the crest of a budget cutting 
tidal wave never seen in our history. 
Despite the unpopularity of the cuts 
among older citizens, he might be able 
to push them through. 

Reagan commands the Republican 
Party as no previous Republican 
leader has in this century. And the Re- 
publican Party commands the execu- 
tive branch, the Senate, and effective- 
ly controls the House because it can 
get the support of conservative Demo- 
crats. I certainly hope we can protect 
the social security system from this 
onslaught, but it would be misleading 
to promise victory. 

There has been an outpouring of 
anger over the proposed cuts. The ad- 
ministration has reacted by saying it is 
willing to compromise. However, in 
saying this, Secretary Schweiker main- 
tained a hard line. For example, while 
many critics have said any changes in 
the early retirement benefit should 
only apply after 1990, Schweiker said, 
“We would like to not delay that long 
because we need the revenue now.” 
Furthermore, Schweiker said he was 
open to the idea of some kind of tax 
on social security benefits. While he 
was vague, it appeared he was think- 
ing of a tax on retirees with large out- 
side incomes—in other words, a tax 
that would negate the administration’s 
proposal to allow retirees over age 65 
to earn unlimited amounts of income 
without losing benefits. 

The administration knows its social 
security proposals will not win favor 
with senior citizens. So it has tried to 
win support from younger people by 
promising a cut in social security 
taxes. What it has tried to avoid 
saying is that the cut would amount at 
most to $29.70, and that savings would 
not come until 1985. 

The administration’s public an- 
nouncement contained only one page 
on tax rates. One column suggested 
there would be a tax cut starting next 
January with bigger cuts in later 
years. When I asked administration of- 
ficials why there were two columns 
and what they were proposing, they 
told me the second column was what 
their bill would call for. 
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That provides for no change in the 
social security tax structure until 1985 
when the tax rate would be trimmed 
by one-tenth of 1 percent. That means 
the maximum anyone would save is 
$29.70. 


SOCIAL SECURITY TAX STRUCTURE 


wi 


wman 
8888 


. e fae, he a 
less power than $28.70 today. Ae 

The administration proposal con- 
tains a larger social security tax cut 
after 1990. However, we know from 
past experience that any tax written 
into the law to take effect more than 5 
years in the future usually gets 
changes along the way as circum- 
stances change, so I cannot take a tax 
cut proposed for 9 years hence very se- 
riously. 


A SALUTE TO “MR. NECTARINE” 
HON. TONY COELHO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


Mr. COELHO. Mr. Speaker, Califor- 
nia’s position of unrivaled leadership 
in agricultural production can be at- 
tributed to many factors—our warm, 
sunny climate, the industriousness of 
our growers, the quality of our crops, 
imaginative marketing, and much 
more. There are some, however, who 
are pioneers in my home State’s farm 
community—those who have made sig- 
nificant contributions to furthering 
agriculture’s role throughout the 
world. One such pioneer, I am proud 
to advise my colleagues, is my con- 
stituent, Mr. Fred Anderson of 
Merced, Calif. 

Mr. Anderson is now 89 years young, 
but for his research and development 
of many varieties of fruits and nuts, 
among them 50 varieties of nectarines, 
he has earned the nickname Mr. Nec- 
tarine.” Nine almond varieties, six 
plums, six apricots, and a variety of 
cherries, pecans and pears are all Fred 
Anderson's doing. 

A California native, Mr. Anderson 
was fascinated by the work of Luther 
Burbank and set out to emulate his re- 
search in plant breeding. He studied at 
San Jose State College and earned a 
degree in pomology and plant genetics 
from the University of California at 
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Berkeley. Upon graduation he taught 
vocational agriculture at the high 
school level while taking a summer job 
at a nursery in Fresno, Calif. That 
summer stint led to a 10-year, full- 
time position which involved him in 
tree production, budwood selection 
and plant breeding. 

In 1932 Mr. Anderson moved to 
Merced, Calif. to pursue his interest 
on his own 62-acre orchard. The U.S. 
patent law had been enacted 2 years 
earlier, so many of the fruit and nut 
varieties he created were identified as 
being distinctively his. In 1936 his first 
patent was awarded and 6 years later 
one of his more famous fruit varieties 
was introduced, the “Le Grand” nec- 
tarine. To this day, seven of the nine 
most popular nectarines are Fred An- 
derson’s accounting for 80 percent of 
California’s commercial nectarine pro- 
duction. 

Over the past decade Mr. Anderson 
has remained active in farming, grow- 
ing on 250 acres, almonds, pecans, wal- 
nuts, and nectarines. His latest re- 
search has focused on fruit varieties 
that can withstand the San Joaquin 
Valley’s summer heat. 

To Mr. Anderson’s credit are his 
having received the coveted Wilder 
Medal for his breeding of stone fruits, 
and the annual Research Award pre- 
sented by the California Association of 
Nurserymen. Home gardeners and 
agriculturalists everywhere owe a debt 
of gratitude for the contributions Fred 
Anderson has made to the plant sci- 
ences. When one considers that virtu- 
ally all the commercial nectarine pro- 
duction in the United States is concen- 
trated in California, it is with a very 
special tip of the hat that we salute 
“Mr. Nectarine.” e 


ISRAEL EXPERIMENTS WITH IN- 
CENTIVE-ORIENTED ECONOM- 
ICS 


HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
had the pleasure of meeting Yoram 
Aridor, the new Finance Minister of 
Israel. A few months ago, Mr. Aridor 
inherited an unenviable combination 
of economic conditions—a stagnant 
economy with 130 percent annual in- 
flation. A succession of his pred- 
ecessors had been unable to make any 
headway; in fact, the problems only 
got worse. 

Despite the practical limitations on 
his powers, especially in an election 
year, Mr. Aridor has nevertheless 
made some remarkable progress in 
only 3 months. When I met him in my 
office recently, he explained that his 
philosophy is to encourage saving 
without punishing consumption—a 
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classical philosophy which makes ex- 
cellent economic sense, since savings 
are only worth what they can buy. Mr. 
Aridor has reduced excessively high 
excise tax rates—exceeding 100 per- 
cent in many cases—with a resulting 
net gain of revenue to the Govern- 
ment. The income tax brackets have 
been widened, to reverse some of the 
past tax-bracket creep caused by infla- 
tion. Inheritance and certain property 
taxes were abolished. Banks have been 
allowed to offer real, inflation-adjust- 
ed rates of return on time deposits. 
The most striking result, to my mind, 
is the fact that the central bank has 
not had to create money to finance 
the Government deficit for the past 3 
months. 

So far, these reforms have been tem- 
porary. And obviously, there is more 
to classical or supply-side economics 
than just tax cutting. No government 
can hope to end inflation without first 
restoring a sound monetary policy, or 
to maintain general prosperity with- 
out a consistently sound budgetary 
policy. But the success of these initial 
efforts to restore incentives indicates a 
new direction for Israeli economic 
policy, which I hope will be pursued 
further. 

I believe we, in the United States, es- 
pecially in Congress, can learn a great 
deal from what is happening in Israel. 
Israel’s problems differ from ours only 
in degree, not in kind. We, too, suffer 
from a chronic stagflation, caused by a 
monetary and budgetary disequilibri- 
um, and from a sapping of economic 
incentives. While reaffirming our 
moral and financial support for our 
staunch democratic ally in the Middle 
East, we must also recognize that, 
both in the United States and in 
Israel, a strong, noninflationary econo- 
my is the first prerequisite for a 
strong defense. 

I will be traveling this week to Israel 
to examine the economic situation at 
firsthand, and speaking with various 
citizens and public officials. I would 
like to report my findings to my col- 
leagues when I return. For now, I call 
my colleagues’ attention to an analysis 
of the recent economic policies in 
Israel by H. C. Wainwright & Co., the 
Boston economic consulting firm. The 
article follows: 

POLITICAL UPDATE—ISRAEL FLIRTS WITH 

INCENTIVES 

Political goals have their price. However 
resolute and confident initially, a democrat- 
ic administration pursuing fruitless policies 
will waver as the electoral hour approaches. 
The desire to retain power by then usually 
overwhelms ideology. Leaders who are quick 
and adept will switch policies without suc- 
cumbing to a fall in the government, substi- 
tuting one group of ministers and advisers 
for another. Israel, where a policy of eco- 
nomic austerity (higher taxes and curbs on 
“demand”) has been replaced with one of 
tax cuts, is the latest example. 

Given the consequences of “losing face” in 
politics, a smooth shift of direction is diffi- 
cult and rare. What forced prime minister 
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Menachem Begin to act was the resignation 
of his finance minister, Yigael Hurvitz, in 
January. Hurvitz, who had been attempting 
to bring down the triple digit inflation rate 
by curbing private expenditure and wages, 
resigned to protest a big union wage settle- 
ment for teachers. An important member of 
the beleaguered cabinet, his defection to 
Moshe Dayan’s third-party slate necessitat- 
ed an early general election, now scheduled 
for June 30. 

The opposition Labour Party automatical- 
ly became a heavy favorite to win, given the 
country’s chronic economic malaise under 
Begin's administration. Sixty percent of the 
respondents in the latest Jerusalem Post 
poll named the “economy and inflation” as 
their greatest concern. Ladbrokes of 
London quoted odds implying a 40 percent 
chance that Labour will win an overall ma- 
jority in parliament (a rare occurrence in 
Israel). 

For his new finance minister, Begin chose 
Yoram Aridor, a 48-year old lawyer and poli- 
tician with a bachelor’s degree in economics. 
As the Miami Herald correspondent Theo- 
dore Stanger describes it, Aridor “has em- 
barked on a campaign of massive sales- and 
income-tax reductions in what appears to be 
an impromptu imitation of Reagan-style 
‘supply-side’ economics. . No sooner was 
Aridor installed than he announced a series 
of moves in direct contrast to Hurvitz’ clas- 
sic inflation cure. Aridor slashed the value- 
added (sales) tax rates on a wide range of 
consumer items, adjusted the income-tax 
tables for inflation . . . and promised to link 
salaries fully to the inflation rate (versus 
the present 80 percent linkage level).”* He 
abolished the inheritance tax and the prop- 
erty tax, reduced some capital gains tax 
rates, and cut import duties. And he an- 
nounced generous savings and home-buying 
incentives to bring funds back into the 
above-ground economy. 

Actually, Aridor’s options were limited. In 
a lame duck administration, there was little 
hope of pushing tax reductions through the 
Knesset. The cuts he made were ones which 
were within the jurisdiction of the Treas- 
ury. Partly as a result, his sales tax reduc- 
tions will last for only three months. But 
popular reaction to the early cuts has 
strengthened his hand in making more per- 
manent changes. 

The initial economic responses have been 
extraordinary. According to Mr. Stanger, 
“the sales tax on new, small-cylinder cars 
dropped from 223 percent to 154 percent 
... Car sales boomed. In one four-day 
period in February, dealers sold 4,228 new 
cars, compared with 608 new cars sold in all 
of January.” He also reports that “the 
demand for color TV’s has been so awesome 
that El Al passenger planes have been re- 
cruited to bring in extra shipments. A 
recent El Al flight from Copenhagen was 
able to carry only a few passengers because 
most of the seats were occupied by boxes of 
TV sets.” 

The Governor of the Bank of Israel, 
which is independent of the government, 
warned that the tax cuts would cost the 
government too much revenue. But the 
Wall Street Journal’s Israel correspondent 
reported early in March that “Even though 
the policy lowers taxes, the increased 
buying has actually swelled state revenue. 
Additional revenue in February alone to- 


1 Jerusalem Post, international edition, March 15- 
21, 1981, p. 1. 

„Big Israeli tax reductions put campaign into 
high gear,” Miami Heraid, March 20, 1981. 
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taled $26 million, on a foreign currency 
outlay of $14 million.” According to The 
Economist’s correspondent, January was the 
first month for a very long time in which no 
money was printed (the deficit had been 

about 50 percent of total govern- 
ment spending). And Aridor’s income tax re- 
forms are estimated to cut in half the 
number of wage earners in the top (60 per- 
cent) bracket.* The Jerusalem Post reports 
that Aridor has been “pleased with the re- 
sults of his earlier price cutting initiatives,” 
and “is expected to continue in the same 
vein until the elections.” 5 

This early reaction, of course, is not en- 
tirely a symptom of sudden prosperity. It 
may largely reflect consumer’s anticipations 
that the lowered tax rates are only a 
window which will be closed again should 
Begin lose the election. Still, it illustrates 
the sensitivity of an economy to tax 
changes. A more telling indication of the 
impact of Aridor’s policies is the response in 
the polls. The Jerusalem Post reported two 
weeks ago that “the gap is shrinking be- 
tween the ruling Likud and Labour.” Meas- 
ured in terms of likely seats in the Knesset 
(which are allocated in proportion to the 
vote), the Labour margin over Likud shrank 
from a towering 38 in the January-February 
poll to 27 seats in March. 

The Labour Party, which favors wage- 
price controls, export subsidies, and greater 
government control over the economy, has 
taken the changes badly, attacking the tax 
bracket adjustments as an inflationary po- 
litical bribe. One leading candidate for the 
Treasury should Labour win, Gad Yaacobi, 
reportedly “contends that the whole ‘Aridor 
bubble’ will burst within a matter of 
months.“ * And the Bank of Israel is in dis- 
pute with Aridor over the value of the 
shekel. The Bank’s policy of continuing to 
let the shekel depreciate (initiated by 
Milton Friedman in 1977) is rapidly offset- 
ting the new income tax cuts through brack- 
et creep. 

The case of Israel is much more important 
to the world than its population of 4 million 
and its GNP of $20 billion would suggest. 
First, Israel is an enclave of Western culture 
and technology in a region of the world that 
has been a military volcano. A weak Israeli 
economy implies both internal instability 
and a deterioration in military capability.. 
Indeed, the Israeli foreign minister, who 
conferred with Ronald Reagan in Washing- 
ton in February, has been warning his col- 
leagues that Israel would be unable to carry 
on a continued arms race with the Arab 
states “if only for economic reasons.“ 
Israel is under U.S. protection. As its econo- 
my has slackened, demands for concession- 
ary loans to buy arms have increased. But 
the United States cannot increase military 
aid without threatening its own fragile rela- 
tionships with important Arab states. A sig- 
nificant improvement in Israeli economic 
performance should thus tend to strengthen 
the U.S. position in the Middle East. 

Second, every policy switch by a govern- 
ment, however small, reflects the testing 
and failure of some doctrine. The world 


*Peter Allen-Frost, “Israeli tax cuts come under 
attack from economists and the opposition,” Wall 
Street Journal, March 19, 1981, p. 31. 

Can Israel's spending spree sweep Begin back?” 
The Economist, March 7, 1981, p. 39. 

‘Shlomo Maoc, “Aridor continues price-cutting 


policy,” Jerusalem Post, international edition, 
March 15-21, 1981, p. 9. 

* Allen-Frost, ibid. 

1“Shamir says Israel can't afford arms race,” Je- 
rusalem Post, international edition, March 22-28, 
1981. 
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economy is a natural laboratory, and experi- 
ments are taking place in every corner. 
Israel has put austerity on trial. Though 
monetarism is not yet dead, the verdict is in. 
Similar policies still in use in Britain and 
the United States will encounter the forces 
that brought the turn in Israel. There are 
many differences between the situation in 
Israel and in the U.K. or the U.S. Not least 
of these is the fact that the Israeli leader- 
ship was so much closer to electoral defeat. 
Elsewhere too, when defeat nears, the pres- 
sure for a switch in policy will become irre- 
sistible.e 


THE MAXIMUM TAX TO 
UNEARNED INCOME 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


@ Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
during the past years of this country’s 
economic distress we have learned 
many things about our economy. Some 
of these lessons, particularly those 
that have shown our popular economic 
theories and tendencies to be little 
more than outdated myths, have been 
difficult to acknowledge and accept. 
But these lessons, by giving us a better 
understanding of our economy, pro- 
vide us with a realistic hope that our 
present economic misfortunes need 
not necessarily be with us indefinitely. 

One lesson that I believe to be of su- 
preme importance is that saving is the 
main staple of a growing economy. 
The importance of saving is, in many 
ways, the basis of the new economic 
philosophy that we know as supply- 
side economics. Our past economic 
philosophy was centered around con- 
sumption; that demand drove the 
economy and that the fine tuning of 
demand through manipulation of the 
deficit could cure all our economic ills. 
The new economics could not distance 
itself more from this folly of consump- 
tion than it does by its emphasis on 
saving. If there is a lynchpin to 
supply-side economics, it is that addi- 
tions to the supply of goods in the 
economy should be financed through 
additions to saving. It is the saving of 
the private sector and not the spend- 
ing of Government that provides 
wealth to the workers of this country. 

Despite the emergence of this truth 
and despite the fact that our foreign 
competitors continue to outsave us 
and outgrow us, our tax code still 
maintains a bias against saving. The 
most obvious and most easily remov- 
able of the tax code’s barriers to 
saving is the higher marginal tax rates 
that apply to interest and dividend 
income, that is, the income derived 
from saving. Earned income is subject 
to a maximum marginal tax rate of 50 
percent, while income derived from 
saving faces a top marginal tax rate of 
70 percent. 
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While it is obvious that such a bar- 
rier promotes consumption at the ex- 
pense of saving, it is also obvious that 
when marginal tax rates exceed 50 
percent, it is more valuable to the 
saver to shelter a dollar of income 
than to earn a dollar of income. Conse- 
quently, what saving is done by those 
above the 50 percent bracket is inordi- 
nately saved in tax shelters, such as 
gold, artworks, and so forth. 

To remove this bias against saving 
and to eliminate the attractiveness of 
many of our tax shelters, I am intro- 
ducing a bill that will extend the 
maximum tax of 50 percent to un- 
earned income as well as earned 
income. My bill will also maintain the 
tax brackets between 50 and 70 per- 
cent, however, so that eligible taxpay- 
ers may experience marginal tax rate 
reductions below 50 percent for sav- 
ings income, if Congress approves mar- 
ginal tax rate reductions this year. For 
example, if a taxpayer’s savings 
income fell into the 54-percent bracket 
and Congress approved a 10-percent 
across-the-board tax cut this year, his 
savings income would be taxed at a 
rate below 50 percent instead of at the 
lowered maximum rate of 50 percent. 

Unless the maximum tax is extended 
to earned income before all the brack- 
ets with rates above 50 percent are 
lowered to 50 percent, the tax cut will 
not be the same across the board. This 
is so because only the brackets with 
rates below 50 percent and the brack- 
ets with a 70-percent rate would expe- 
rience the full impact of the tax cut; 
all the brackets with rates between 70 
and 50 percent would be cut less (this 
assumes a 10-percent cut in the mar- 
ginal tax rates per year for 3 years). 

We must remember that one of the 
goals of the across-the-board, supply- 
side rate cuts is not to make all the 
brackets with tax rates above 50 per- 
cent have rates equal to 50 percent, 
but instead to lower the top marginal 
tax rate from 70 percent to 50 percent. 
We should want all the brackets’ mar- 
ginal rates to be cut the same amount 
and for those brackets with rates be- 
tween 50 percent and 70 percent to fall 
below 50 percent when the series of 
tax cuts is completed. If the brackets 
with rates above 50 percent have their 
rates immediately lowered to 50 per- 
cent, this across-the-board cut can 
only be accomplished if the maximum 
tax is extended before we cut marginal 
rates. 

These straightforward steps will 
eliminate the ridiculous distinction be- 
tween earned and unearned income 
and will do much to encourage savings 
to flow to productive investment that 
will put more goods on the shelf and 
more workers in the factories. 

For this reason and because the only 
way America can grow out of its eco- 
nomic misfortune is to increase pro- 
ductive savings and productive invest- 
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ment, I ask that you join me in sup- 
porting the extension of the maximum 
tax to unearned income. 


MISS ELIZA JANE PRATT 
HON. W. G. (BILL) HEFNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


@ Mr. HEFNER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
sad duty to report the death of one of 
our former colleagues, Miss Eliza Jane 
Pratt of Wadesboro, N.C., who was the 
only woman from our State ever to 
serve in the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives. Miss Pratt died on May 13, 1981, 
at the age of 79 after several years of 
declining health. 

Miss Pratt was appointed by Gov. 
Gregg Cherry in June of 1946 to fill 
the unexpired House term of Eighth 
District Representative W. O. Burgin, 
who had died. She served until Janu- 
ary of 1947. She did not seek election 
to a full term because of the illness of 
her mother. 

Miss Pratt came to Washington in 
the 1930’s to work on Capitol Hill. She 
worked for a number of Members of 
Congress and for several Government 
agencies, including the Library of Con- 
gress, the Office of Alien Affairs, and 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
She returned to North Carolina in the 
1960's. 

Miss Pratt’s untiring efforts, her 
dedication, and her loyalty to the citi- 
zens of North Carolina and our coun- 


try will long be remembered.@ 


UNITARY METHOD OF STATE 
TAXATION AND OIL COMPANY 
PROFITS 


HON. FORTNEY H. (PETE) STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


@ Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, according 
to a recently issued report by the Citi- 
zen/Labor Energy Coalition: 

In 1979, Conoco, Amoco, Exxon, and 
Mobil paid State income taxes amounting to 
0.3 percent, 0.4 percent, and 1.4 percent of 
their total corporate profits in State income 
taxes, respectively. These figures are less 
than the rate paid by the average family of 
four making $16,000 the year before. 

In a recent article, Ken Cory, con- 
troller of the State of California and 
chairman of the California Franchise 
Tax Board, discusses the critical prob- 
lem of the ability of the international 
oil companies to avoid State taxation, 
and the added burdens this places on 
other State taxpayers as the States 
scramble to find added revenues to fi- 
nance their new responsibilities. He 
notes that unitary method of State 
taxation of multinational oil compa- 
nies, now used on California and a 
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number of other States, while not 
without flaws, has one overwhelming 
argument in its favor—it works. 

As the battle on unitary taxes 
shapes up here in the House, I com- 
mend this excellent article to the at- 
tention of my colleagues. The article 
appeared in the May 25 edition of Tax 
Notes. 


{From Tax Notes, May 25, 1981] 


THE OIL COMPANIES’ DISAPPEARING PROFITS: 
A CASE FOR THE UNITARY METHOD 


(By Ken Cory) 


Clearly the nation is in serious trouble. In- 
dustry reels under the impact of inflation 
and taxation, unemployment rises and the 
burden of the poor becomes even heavier. 

At the same time, these impacts have not 
been equally distributed between sections of 
the economy or the country. The connec- 
tion between the record profits of the very 
large oil companies and the record losses of 
the very large automobile companies is 
easily perceived. The fact that gasoline 
prices are high and rising clearly has some- 
thing to do with the fact that Chrysler is 
afloat only at government sufferance. The 
differences between the unemployment 
rates in Houston and Detroit are similarly 
not unconnected. 

Nor is the auto industry alone. Indeed, 
were one scoring winners and losers, the 
winners are the oil companies and the losers 
are everybody else. The record oil industry 
profits last year were a disproportionate 40 
percent of all manufacturing profits, 


STATE TAX AVOIDANCE 


The tax consequences are less apparent 
but no less real. They are of increasing im- 
portance as the Administration justifiably 
moves to return a large share of government 
power and responsibility to the states. A 
great deal has been written about the fail- 
ure of the international oil companies to 
pay their share of federal income taxes, but 
very little has been written about the in- 
creased tax burden this has placed on other 
businesses. Even less has been written about 
the ability of the international oil compa- 
nies to avoid state taxation, and the added 
burdens this places on other state taxpayers 
as the states scramble to find added rev- 
enues to finance their new responsibilities. 

Rising oil profits require a reexamination 
of the international oil companies’ ability to 
avoid state taxation and force smaller, less 
profitable businesses to pick up their share 
of the taxes. The Citizen/Labor Energy Co- 
alition recently issued a report citing the 
following data compiled from state revenue 
departments: 

.. . In 1979, Conoco, Amoco, Exxon and 
Mobil paid state income taxes amounting to 
0.3 percent, 0.4 percent, 0.9 percent, and 1.4 
percent of their total corporate profits in 
state income taxes, respectively. These fig- 
ures are less than the rate paid by the aver- 
age family of four making $16,000 the year 
before. 

In Colorado, Gulf and Cities Service 
reported no taxable income in 1978, despite 
combined sales in the state of $33.7 million. 

.. Wisconsin fared even worse that 
year, with Exxon, Gulf, Tenneco and Union 
of California all alleging that their oil busi- 
ness in the state was a losing proposition, 
and therefore paying no state income 
taxes.” 

With other industries feeling the shock of 
energy prices and the Administration asking 
state governments to carry a greater 
burden, the question of effective state tax- 
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ation of the international oil companies has 
become a very serious matter. Some states 
have attempted to get at the problems by 
using sales taxes on gasoline or gross re- 
ceipts taxes. Such taxes hardly address the 
problem since their burden falls directly 
and immediately on the consumers. A more 
sophisticated approach is clearly required. 


TRANSFER PRICE SHELL GAME 


The states’ problem in taxing oil compa- 
nies centers around what are called trans- 
fer prices.” These are the prices that one di- 
vision or corporate subsidiary of a vertically 
integrated company charges other divisions 
or subsidiaries in the same company. For ex- 
ample, an oil company’s crude oil producing 
division “sells” crude oil to its refining divi- 
sion and the refining division in turn sells“ 
gasoline, heating oil, and other refined 
products to its marketing divisions. These 
are not true market transactions in the 
sense that they represent nothing more 
than a company doing business with itself. 
They are internal bookkeeping transactions 
and involve no real transfer of revenue out- 
side the corporate organization. 

When the various divisions are in differ- 
ent jurisdictions which have different rates 
of taxation there is an obvious opportunity 
to play a shell-and-pea“ game in order to 
avoid taxes. If the refining division faces 
higher taxes than the crude producing divi- 
sion, taxes can be reduced simply by increas- 
ing the price at which crude oil is sold to 
the refining division. As a result, the refin- 
ing division makes little or no profits and 
pays little or no taxes, while the producing 
division makes lots of money where the tax 
rates are low. In addition, it is not unknown 
for an international oil company to set up 
off-shore companies specifically for the pur- 
pose of avoiding taxes. 

Two points should be made. First, all inte- 
grated (or “unitary”) corporations that op- 
erate across jurisdictional boundaries are ca- 
pable of such manipulation. In terms of 
sheer magnitude, however, nothing matches 
the capability of the major oil companies. 
Second, it is important to recognize that 
this shifting of profits need not involve 
fraud or other illegality. The Internal Reve- 
nue Service (as well as the tax authorities in 
other nations) uses the so-called arms- 
length” method of accounting in assessing 
the legitimacy of intracorporate transfer 
prices. According to this system, transfer 
prices used for an item would be compared 
to the price that would prevail in a true 
market, or “arm’s-length,” transaction. In 
the petroleum industry, at any given time, 
there is never a single price for crude oil, 
gasoline, or any other petroleum product. 
There are clusters of “market” prices which 
reflect various long-term contract prices and 
spot market prices. The absence of any one 
clear “market price” gives considerable lati- 
tude to managers in setting intracorporate 
transfer prices. 

There is more than ample evidence that 
the integrated oil companies manipulate 
transfer prices to minimize taxes. In one Ca- 
nadian case Exxon was shown to have used 
a paper subsidiary in the Dutch Antilles to 
evade many millions of dollars of Canadian 
taxes. And a recent report from Canada’s 
Director of Investigations and Research, 
Consumer and Corporate Affairs alleges 
that During the period 1958 to 1973 
excessive costs were imposed on Canadian 
consumers as a result of overcharges on 
transfer prices for imported crude oil levied 
by foreign parent companies on their Cana- 
dian subsidiaries . . .” Prior to 1973, the in- 
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tegrated oil companies shifted their profits 
to the production end of the business to 
maximize their tax savings through the use 
of the depletion allowance and foreign tax 
credits. Since 1973, these same companies 
have used this vertical structure to shift 
profits and, not incidentally, to maintain 
the downstream control OPEC needed to 
support its price structure. In fact, the inte- 
grated oil companies have opposed divesti- 
ture legislation by arguing that the oil in- 
dustry is essentially unitary and that there 
are efficiencies inherent in vertical integra- 
tion that cannot be measured merely by ex- 
amining transfer prices. 
THE UNITARY SOLUTION 


To deal with the transfer price problem, a 
number of states, and in particular Califor- 
nia, have employed the “unitary” method of 
corporate taxation. Essentially this method 
looks at that part of the corporation which 
is located within the state and attempts to 
identify the real economic contribution it 
makes to the overall corporate unit. While 
the formulae vary from state to state, in 
general, they determine the portion of the 
corporation's revenue subject to state tax- 
ation on the basis of the amount of proper- 
ty, payroll, and sales within the jurisdiction. 

The unitary system of corporate taxation 
is not without flaws. Most obvious is the dif- 
ficulty of determining what is a “unitary” 
corporation. It is generally agreed that a 
conglomerate corporation whose parts do 
little or no business with each other should 
not be treated as a unitary entity. For ex- 
ample, a firm that runs a car rental oper- 
ation in one jurisdiction and a hamburger 
chain in another is hardly unitary. In 
taxing the hamburger chain a state would 
not be justified in looking at revenue earned 
by the car rental. There are, of course, 
closer cases where the unitary nature of the 
corporation can be reasonably disputed. But 
the general standard is sufficiently clear 
and workable: are the commonly owned en- 
tities operated as an economic unit? In 
short, it is the business reality that is the 
test. 

In comparison with the necessity of un- 
tangling a host of intracorporate transac- 
tions and comparing them against an arm's- 
length standard, the unitary method pre- 
sents no extraordinary problems of fairness 
of workability. In fact some tax scholars 
have found it a theoretically superior in- 
strument of tax policy. But, tax theory 
aside, there is one overwhelming argument 
for the unitary approach: it can actually be 
used to collect taxes. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the arm’s-length method com- 
pletely fails to provide the states with a 
workable method for taxing corporate 
income earned within their jurisdictions. 

Some critics of the unitary method are 
willing to tolerate its use by states in taxing 
multistate corporations, but they object to 
its use in taxing the earnings of multina- 
tional corporations. They claim that looking 
at the worldwide earnings of a corporation 
in order to determine what portion the state 
may tax result in unfair taxation of foreign 
earnings. This argument misses the point. 
The purpose of the unitary method is to de- 
termine what part of a corporation’s total 
income (whether multistate or multination- 
al) can appropriately be said to have been 
earned within the state, not to tax income 
earned outside the state. Or, put another 
way, what contribution did the activities 
within the state make to the total earnings 
of the corporation? This is a wholly legiti- 
mate question for any taxing jurisdiction to 
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ask. It is painfully obvious that the arm’s- 
length method provides no useful answer. 
POLITICAL BATTLE ON THE HORIZON 

Despite this failure of the arm’s-length 
method, multi-national corporations have 
been quite successful in promoting efforts 
to restrict the ability of states to use the 
unitary method. Two years ago there was a 
bitter fight in the Senate over a provision in 
the United Kingdom Tax Treaty limiting 
the unitary method. Ultimately a reserva- 
tion to the provision prevailed by a close 
margin. The unitary method has also with- 
stood a number of broad-based legal chal- 
lenges. In two recent cases—brought by 
Mobil and Exxon—the Supreme Court reaf- 
firmed the constitutionality of the unitary 
method and rejected claims that worldwide 
apportionment amounts to double taxation. 

These courtroom defeats have encouraged 
the oil companies and multinationals to 
focus their opposition to the unitary 
method on legislative remedies. Republican 
Sen. Charles McC. Mathias, Jr., and Rep. 
Barber Conable, the ranking Republican on 
the House Ways and Means Committee, 
have introduced legislation to prevent states 
from using the unitary method to tax multi- 
national corporations. Needless to say, the 
bills have very powerful support. Advocates 
of the bills are now interested in attaching 
some form of the legislation to the pending 
tax-cut bill. This strategy could force Con- 
gress to consider the unitary method in a 
loaded political setting that would hardly be 
conducive to a deliberate exploration of the 
issues. 

It is worth noting that the federal govern- 
ment has similar problems in dealing with 
transfer prices and a strong argument can 
be made for the use of the unitary approach 
by the Internal Revenue Service. While the 
U.S. Treasury Department supported the 
U.K. Tax Treaty and the Mathias bill, it has 
used the unitary approach itself. Unfortu- 
nately, the IRS has not done so systemati- 
cally, and it certainly has not done so with 
the international oil companies. 

With the rapid increase in both energy 
prices and profits, we simply have no choice 
but to find an effective means of taxing the 
international oil companies. It is irrational 
to rely on a system that permits 40 percent 
of manufacturing profits to remain out of 
the range of effective taxation. To ask that 
the states do so in the context of the cur- 
rent economic policies borders on madness. 
It requires other businesses whose profits 
are already suffering to bear more than 
their share of the burden. The unitary 
method may not be a perfect solution, but it 
is a reasonable, workable, and equitable ap- 
proach and at the moment we have no 
other. 


THE TORTURE OF JACOBO 
TIMERMAN 


HON. MICHAEL D. BARNES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


@ Mr. BARNES. Mr. Speaker, Jacobo 
Timerman’s account of his imprison- 
ment and torture in Argentina, enti- 
tled “Prisoner Without a Name, Cell 
Without a Number,” has been univer- 
sally acclaimed. But the most interest- 
ing and perceptive piece I have seen 
recently has been not on the book, but 
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on the man. In an interview with 
Christian Williams of the Washington 
Post, Timerman gave us a two-para- 
graph human rights lesson that is 
worth a dozen political science text- 
books, destroying the myth that our 
human rights policy has failed and 
capturing the importance of the policy 
for our own democracy and society. 
This passage read as follows: 


America gets impatient with human 
rights, restless. You don’t see the accom- 
plishment. Do you expect to change a gov- 
ernment with a policy? No, if you want to 
change the government you have to send in 
the Marines. What a human rights foreign 
policy does is save lives. And Jimmy Carter's 
policy did. How many? I don’t know. Two 
thousand? Is that enough? But that policy 
is even more important to you than to us. It 
builds up a democratic consciousness in the 
United States. It is more important for the 
United States that Lefever be defeated than 
for Argentina. 

I am very disappointed in President 
Reagan. * A new administration is enti- 
tled to change an approach, to change a 
strategy, but not to change a policy. The 
policy of human rights belongs to United 
States history. This administration is not 
changing a strategy, but an ideology. 


Mr. Speaker, our human rights 
policy works. The new administration 
has an opportunity to learn from the 
past and show us how we can be more 
effective in our pursuit of human 
rights. I hope the administration will 
seize this opportunity, and will not 
abandon this policy that is so impor- 
tant to people everywhere—not least 
to ourselves. 


I include the entire article at this 
point: 
{From the Washington Post, May 22, 1981] 


THE TORTURE OF JACOBO TIMERMAN—THE 
AGONY AND THE WITNESS OF THE JOURNAL- 
IST AND THE JEW 


(By Christian Williams) 


“The word that I hate most is ‘unbeliev- 
able, said the man who had been tortured. 
He wore a well-cut, pin-striped suit, and his 
face, tanned the color of his expensive gold 
wristwatch, reflected the irony in his voice. 

“What people want to hear about first is 
the torture. I am tired, but I try to tell 
them. ‘Unbelievable,’ they say. That’s the 
word they used when the witnesses came 
out of the concentration camps. 

“But I have an idea. On the television talk 
shows, I will agree to be tortured just as I 
was in Argentina. Then everyone will know 
what it’s like. 

“It would be easy, because the equipment 
is very simple. All you need is an electrical 
outlet, and a small transformer with a dial, 
and two wires for the electrodes. Here it’s 
110 volts, and in Argentina it’s 220 volts, but 
otherwise the same. I would want a doctor 
in attendance. 

“The first stage is pain, excruciating pain 
wherever the electrodes are applied. People 
would see my muscles contract, my hands 
drawing up in fists like this, my back arch- 
ing, and hear that particular scream. The 
second stage, when they turn the dial up, 
destroys the tissue wherever the electrodes 
are applied. The testicles, say. The third 
stage stops the heart.” He touches his chest. 
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“I would agree to be tortured on television 
to the first stage.” 

Jacobo Timerman was on the “Today” 
program yesterday, and will be interviewed 
today by the CBS Morning News, Cable 
News Network and Bill Moyers. It is unlike- 
ly that American news organizations will 
take him up on his offer, even to the first 
stage. 

Much better to retain a certain distance 
from Jacobo Timerman, the distance appro- 
priate to the outspoken intellectual whose 
case has come to symbolize the Argentina 
Problem—the problem of a nation strug- 
gling to govern itself while beset by terror- 
ism, kidnaping, bombings, a 170-percent in- 
flation rate and the scrutiny of its political 
allies. 

Timerman, now 58, was until April 15, 
1977, the publisher and editor in chief of La 
Opinion, a liberal daily newspaper in 
Buenos Aires. He was outspoken, and influ- 
ential, and seen frequently on Argentine 
television. On that date, 20 armed men en- 
tered his 15th-floor luxury apartment, 
handcuffed him from behind, and took him 
to prison. He was jailed until Oct. 13, 1977, 
and kept under house arrest thereafter 
until Sept. 24, 1979. Twice the Argentine su- 
preme court found that he was imprisoned 
without charge. The second time it so 
found, the junta responded with a threat to 
disband the supreme court. Timerman, how- 
ever, had become a nuisance also in his in- 
carceration. So his citizenship was revoked, 
his newspaper and all his possessions confis- 
cated, and he was expelled from the coun- 
try. 

In ridding itself of Jacobo Timerman, the 
Argentine military government gave his 
story to the world. Bitter and combative, it 
now reaches out from the pages of his book, 
“Prisoner Without a Name, Cell Without a 
Number,” and the spate of articles and in- 
terviews accompanying his book-promotion 
tour. The context of his story is Argentina, 
where since 1976 thousands of persons have 
“disappeared”—estimates of how many 
range from 6,000 to 20,000—and many more 
have been arrested and imprisoned. 

But it begins and ends with his Jewish- 
ness, which he requires that others confront 
as he has confronted it. 

“To be a Jew is to have almost a second bi- 
ology,” he said in Washington this week. 
“That is what I have learned. You are a 
man—and a Jew. You are a journalist—and 
a Jew. The question is always of survival. 
Nobody can explain why anti-Semitism 
exists, why a people is hated. Yet we are. 
Before Argentina there was the Holocaust 
the Inquisition. That is why I am a Zionist. 
We must have a homeland, and we must 
have guns.” 

Timerman was more than a Jew and a lib- 
eral. He was rich, and a Zionist. A military 
officer once described him as “a talented, 
arrogant Jew.” His partner in La Opinion 
was David Graiver, also a Polish-born Jew. 
The junta believed Graiver was funneling 
money for the Montaneros guerrilla move- 
ment. Graiver was arrested, but later died in 
a plane crash. 

Timerman was jailed and tortured but 
never charged. “That’s the way it works ina 
totalitarian system. You're arrested because 
you're guilty.” He was presumed guilty of 
participating in a worldwide plot to wreak 
economic havoc in Argentina—and specifi- 
cally to seize control of Patagonia and es- 
tablish a Jewish state there. 

“I would be taken from the torture ma- 
chine into another room, and there would 
be a man, an intellectual, smoking a pipe, 
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pronouncing his words correctly. A man just 
like you or me, who would carefully explain 
that he was not a torturer. 

“Then he would say: ‘We know Brzezinski 
is a Jew. We know President Carter is a Jew, 
he changed his name from Braunsweig. We 
know Brzezinski has a plan to take over 
Brazil and Argentina and Chile, You must 
tell us about the details.. 

Did they really expect answers? He 
shrugged. “They were enjoying themselves. 
They had the Jew where they wanted him, 
at last.” 

THE FATALIST 


By birth a Jew (“I am not at all obser- 
vant”), by vocation a political journalist. He 
served his apprenticeship on the dailies of 
Buenos Aires. One day, he recalled, his 
editor told him that the time had come 
when he could have a by-line. This was a 
great privilege because most articles were 
unsigned. 

One thing,’ the editor said. ‘Jacobo 
sounds too Jewish. Why don't you sign your 
name as Alejandro?’ But I held out, and at 
the time I though I had scored a great victo- 
ry. Only now I realize that it was a great 
defeat that the question should arise at all.” 

Timerman also revealed a talent for entre- 
preneurship. In the 1960's he introduced the 
newsmagazine concept to Argentina by 
founding the journal Primera Plana. It was 
successful. He sold it and used the profits to 
found the daily La Opinion in 1971. He was 
both publisher and editor in chief, with 45 
percent of the stock. Graiver had 51 per- 
cent. Timerman’s success was now conspicu- 
ous. He had his fine 15th-floor apartment 
with a view. He had a holiday home in 
Punta del Este, in Uruguay, “like the other 
rich men in Buenos Aires.” 

La Opinion was a liberal paper, distinctly 
intellectual, and it followed no predictable 
party line. But then, neither did Argentina. 
Between 1973 and 1976 there were four Per- 
onist presidents, and a dozen notable politi- 
cal and military and revolutionary splinter 
groups, encompassing Trotskyite guerrillas, 
Peronist death squads, labor unions, the 
Church and competing branches of the 
armed forces. The nation was at war with 
itself, but the front was everywhere within 
its long borders reaching southward be- 
tween the sea and the Andes. 

One morning Timerman received two let- 
ters at La Opinion. One was from a rightist 
terrorist group, condemning him to death. 
The other was from the Trotskyite Popular 
Revolutionary Army, also threatening him 
with death. 

Timerman responded on Page 1, revealing 
the threats and wondering with fatalistic 
curiosity, “Who will wind up with my 
corpse—the terrorists of the left or those of 
the right?” 

Timerman had at one point called for a 
coup—the traditional method of changing 
goverments in Argentina—and in retribution 
Isabel Peron closed La Opinion for 10 days. 
The coup came in 1976, putting the army in 
power. But it was the army—the Nazi con- 
tingent within the army, he says—that ar- 
rested him and took him away. 


HEROIC MEASURES 


But the first question is always about the 
torture. “Unbelievable.” 

“People say that a strong man can come 
out of torture with whatever he had when 
he went in, but it’s not true. Some part of 
my spirit was destroyed.“ He scoffs at the 
notion that torture can be withstood, that 
torture tests and defines the hero. 

“No,” he said, “when you are tortured to 
learn the address of a building, or the name 
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of a man, you are lost. You will tell them 
anything. Albert Camus gave these instruc- 
tions to the French Resistance: Try to hold 
out long enough for the others to escape. 
But do not die under torture. Try to survive. 
Of course, Tito’s Underground received dif- 
ferent instructions: They were supposed to 
die. That seems unreasonable. 

Mine was an ideological torture, because 
I had no address they wanted. Mine was a 
torture only from hate. It was not only the 
machine, but being tied in a chair all night, 
intentionally wet down. Of being required to 
soil yourself. 

“It’s hard to describe. I begin to think 
that perhaps everyone should be tortured. 
Tell me what you think of this idea: When 
you graduate from high school, you are tor- 
tured to the first stage for five minutes. 
Then when you get a college diploma, you 
must undergo another 10 minutes. If you 
want to run for office, another 15. This way 
it would not seem unbelievable.” 

He is congratulated on his sense of humor. 

“Oh, I have no sense of humor,” he said. 
“Only a sense of irony.” 


END OF AN IDEOLOGY? 


This week in Washington, Timerman, as a 
spectator, visited the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee hearings on President Rea- 
gan’s nomination of Ernest W. Lefever to 
head the U.S. human rights program. Intro- 
duced by Sen. Charles H. Percy (R-Ill.), Ti- 
merman was greeted with loud applause. 
Lefever represents a less conspicuous policy 
regarding human rights in friendly govern- 
ments. This is being called “quiet diploma- 
cy,” in contrast to the aggressive policies of 
Jimmy Carter. 

“A quiet diplomacy is a silent diplomacy,” 
Timerman was saying the next day. “Na- 
tions maintained a silent diplomacy with 
Hitler, and you see what happened. 

“America gets impatient with human 
rights, restless, you don’t see the accom- 
plishment. Do you expect to change a gov- 
ernment with a policy? No, if you want to 
change the government you have to send in 
the Marines. What a human rights foreign 
policy does is save lives. And Jimmy Carter's 
policy did. How many? I don’t know. Two 
thousand? Is that enough? But that policy 
is even more important to you than to us. It 
builds up a democratic consicousness in the 
United States. It is more important for the 
United States that Lefever be defeated than 
for Argentina. 

“I am very disappointed in President 
Reagan,“ he said. “A new administration is 
entitled to change an approach, to change a 
strategy, but not to change a policy. The 
policy of human rights belongs to the 
United States history. This administration 
is not changing a strategy, but an ideology. 

“So much in Argentina is unique,” he 
went on. “And no one knows about it. The 
murders, the disappearances, the tortures. 
Just to ask the names of the missing per- 
sons was extremely dangerous, and yet how 
could a newspaper not ask? This is why I did 
not go into exile, although my wife and my 
sons and I talked about it many times. 

“My wife would say, ‘I will run the paper, 
you escape.’ I would say, ‘No—I will run the 
paper, you escape.’ But how could we when 
there was a Committee of Mothers of Miss- 
ing Children asking our help? Do you know 
that in Argentina there is also a Committee 
of Grandparents of Missing Grandchildren? 
Where else in the world would you find a 
a of Mothers of Missing Journal- 
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“Think of it. More than 100 journalists 
have disappeared in Argentina in the past 
four years. How come nobody knows about 
that? How come the newspapers of the 
world have not merely printed their names? 
This is a genocide of journalists, and nobody 
knows.“ 

Those are the things Timerman says in in- 
terviews, and to anyone who will listen. It is 
not possible to corroborate the statistics of 
Argentinian chaos. But Timerman's coro- 
boration is his experience: He was arrested, 
jailed, tortured and, finally, released, but he 
was never disputed with a formal charge. 


THE SPIRIT IN EXILE 


He is a survivor, of course. Although the 
junta confiscated all his property, including 
La Opinion (which he valued at well over $5 
million, and which has been shut down), 
they could not touch his summer home in 
Uruguay. He sold it, and that money estab- 
lished him in Tel Aviv, where he lives now. 
His wife is there, and two of his sons. The 
third son is in New York, studying foreign 
affairs. Timerman has just written another 
book, about Israel, and does a column twice 
weekly in Maariv, and is not troubled finan- 
cially. Timerman likes Israel, but he is not 
used to the colors. “The blue of the sea is 
too blue. It is not the blue of the South At- 
lantic.” 

Yet in this week of witness in America, his 
opinions probably wield more power than 
they ever have before. 

He scoffs at the notion that he has sur- 
vived intact, and with power. 

“Part of my spirit has been destroyed,” he 
said. “The great cost has been to my peace 
of mind. I try to come back now to the 
things that were most important to me, and 
I cannot. It is very frightening. I have lost 
the ability to read the great poets, Sopho- 


cles, or T. S. Eliot, or Delmore Schwartz, 
that were so important to me. I have been 
invited to Princeton to write a book about 
the effects of torture on the spirit, and I 
may do it. But I am afraid of what I may 
learn. 


“You see, I was not degraded by the tor- 
ture, but I was deteriorated. Many times I 
have asked myself, without my wife and 
children what would I do? Because of them, 
I cannot wake up in the morning and begin 
to suffer. But if it were not for them, I 
would always travel. I would be alone, and 
have no permanent things. I would keep 
from remembering, for that is the trick of 
survival under torture, and the big tragedy.” 

Timerman believes that Argentina must 
improve, that the worst times are over 
there, and that many of the 1 million exiles 
will eventually be able to return. Perhaps 
he will, too, because it is the land where he 
grew up, and made his fortune, and raised 
his family? 

“No,” he said sharply. “I will never return. 
I cannot. You see, I was not treated there as 
a political enemy, I was not hated for my 
politics. I was hated because I was a Jew, 
and I can never return to that. I will stay in 
Israel. I am no longer ashamed to love my 
Jewishness, because when I was in the dia- 
spora, I was ashamed.“ 
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PRIME TIME FOR SENIOR 
CITIZENS 


HON. DENNIS M. HERTEL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


Mr. HERTEL. Mr. Speaker, senior 
citizens in our Nation are facing a 
crisis at the hands of the present ad- 
ministration. The debate is complex 
and many faceted. I recommend to my 
colleagues this excerpt from an article 
in the Grosse Pointe News dated May 
14, 1981, by Marian Trainor as an in- 
sight summary to the dilemma we 
must face on programs for older 
americans. 
PRIME TIME For SENIOR CITIZENS 
(By Marian Trainor) 

Much has been written about President 
Reagan’s economic program and its affects 
on older Americans. Opposers of the pro- 
gram point out Medicaid help will be cut by 
$1 billion during the next fiscal year and by 
$5 billion by 1986. The President refutes by 
promosing that the truly needy and the el- 
derly will not be hurt by the program. 

“Not so” counters the opposition. They 
say with health-care costs rising even more 
sharply than the high rate of inflation, a 
limitation on the federal contribution to the 
program which is now funded jointly with 
the states, would result in the states bearing 
most of the burden of any further rise in 
hospital, nursing home and doctor fees. 

This could result in limiting the number 
of people accepted for Medicaid benefits or 
slashing Medicaid, which differs from Medi- 
care in that it aids those people under 65 
who cannot afford the care they need. 

It could force many poor people to post- 
pone treatment of ailments until they re- 
quire hospitalization. On the face of it the 
federal government saves money, but what 
is saved at the federal level on preventive 
care will be spent at a state level on the 
much more expensive hospital care. This is 
particularly true in cases requiring nursing 
home care. 

Proponents of Reagan’s program argue 
present federal programs will be lumped 
into block grants and turned over to the 
states thus eiiminating bureaucratic red 
tape and letting states establish their own 
priorities. 

“Too costly,” counters the oppositon. 
They believe that such services as home-de- 
livered Meals on Wheels, Homemaker Serv- 
ices and Senior Centers would suffer. Under 
this plan local agencies would be forced to 
jostle for their money at the state level 
rather be assured of regular federal support. 

And there are other concerns. Food 
stamps would be reduced by $1.8 billion at a 
time when the number of older persons re- 
ceiving food stamps has increased and the 
cost of food has escalated. Under the formu- 
la which denies food stamps to people with 
incomes over 130 percent of the poverty 
line, most needy elderly would be ineligible. 

Other cuts include funding for aged re- 
search and a change in the cost-of-living 
index for retired civil service workers. Under 
the new plan the index would be done annu- 
ally, instead of twice a year as it now is cal- 
culated. 

From the other side of the fence come 
promises from those who support President 
Reagan’s budget “reform.” They say that 
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social programs will not only be maintained 
but more money will be spent on services 
during the next four years. 

The big argument here is that the “social 
safety net” program will command an in- 
creasingly large portion of the budget 
moving from 3.6 percent of the 1981 budget 
to 40.6 percent of the 1984 budget. Under 
the “social safety net” (a concept initiated 
in 1930 under the New Deal) the “truly 
needy” will be protected by Social Security 
benefits, unemployment benefits and cash 
benefits for dependent families. This con- 
cept embraces the elderly, the disabled and 
veterans. 

Which voices should we heed? Where 
shall we turn for reassurance that older 
Americans will not be deprived under the 
President’s program? Older citizens have 
lived through hard times—and some good 
times. They are willing to share the burden 
of establishing fiscal responsibility but it is 
one they feel all Americans should assume 
equally. 

If senior citizens are to retain what is 
needed to insure the necessities of life— 
good nutrition, adequate housing, medical 
care and contact with the outside world 
made possible by available transportation 
and Senior Centers—it would appear that 
they are going to have to become very active 
politically both as individuals and groups. 
They are going to have to let elected offi- 
cials at the state and federal level know 
their needs so that when money is appor- 
tioned, a fair share will be allotted to them 
under the program. 


THE GREAT LAKES: AN ABUN- 
DANT SOURCE OF FRESH 
WATER 


HON. JAMES J. BLANCHARD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


@ Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I 
recently introduced H.R. 3600, the 
Great Lakes Protection Act of 1981, 
because I feel that it is time that the 
protection and preservation of the 
Great Lakes become an important 
part of our national agenda. While 
water shortages plague much of the 
Nation, we in the Great Lakes basin 
are surrounded by billions of gallons 
of clean fresh water. I would like to 
call your attention to the following ed- 
itorial from the Detroit News which 
offers additional evidence of the im- 
portance of the Great Lakes as a pre- 
cious national resource in light of seri- 
ous water shortages in many other 
parts of the country. 
WATER 

Water, the first requirement of all life, is 
abundant here in the Great Lakes basin, an 
increasingly salient fact as national concern 
grows about the worsening drought in many 
parts of the country. 

Consider: 

The Mississippi River, which transports 
half the grain, 20 percent of the crude oil, 
and 15 percent of the coal moved in the 
United States, was closed to navigation for 
five days last month because of a sharp 


drop in the water level. Barges now carry 20 
percent less cargo to reduce their draft. 
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Even so, 126 tow boats and 1,455 barges got 
stuck in the mud in January. 

At Memphis, the river fell right off the 
water gauges. New markers were installed, 
and the river dropped below them. Never 
has the river been so low. 

On the East Coast, New York City’s reser- 
voirs hold only two-thirds of the normal 
supply. New Jersey has a tough water-ra- 
tioning program. Washington's water supply 
is threatened because the flow of the Poto- 
mac is only 1.3 billion gallons a day, com- 
pared with a normal flow of seven billion 
gallons. 

The flow of fresh water from the Middle 
Atlantic states into Chesapeake Bay has de- 
clined so much that the salt water “front” 
(the line where saline and fresh water meet) 
has pushed inland 28 miles. 

In the Midwest and Plains states, farmers 
are worried about the survival of moisture- 
starved hard winter wheat. 

Meteorologists explain that the west-to- 
east jet streams, the engines that drive 
storms across the country, have shifted 
north over Canada. Two persistent high- 
pressure centers have parked over the West 
Coast and Rocky Mountains for more than 
two months, forcing stratospheric winds far 
north of their normal course and leaving 
most of the nation wanting for rain. If the 
pattern doesn’t shift, spring will be dry—ca- 
lamitously dry. 

In dramatic contrast, Michigan’s situation 
on the drought map is markedly favorable. 
Detroit shows a Palmer scale “plus three” 
(excessive) moisture rating, as does the 
southwestern part of the state. Central 
Michigan records “plus 2,” well above 
normal, while the northern Lower Peninsu- 
la and the Upper Peninsula are in near- 
normal or mild-drought categories. 

Fresh water is Michigan’s most valuable 
natural resource, and there is far more than 
enough for drinking and industrial process- 
ing. While most of the nation is parched, 
here in our providentially well-situated 
state, Michiganians watch billions of gallons 
of fresh water flow daily by their door. 

It’s time Michigan paid more heed to its 
limitless supply of fresh water and turned 
this unique asset to good account. 

Industries of all kinds, like people of all 
kinds, need water. We've got it. Let's flaunt 
it. 


GUN DECONTROL 
HON. ELDON RUDD 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


Mr. RUDD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join with my distinguished 
colleague from Missouri (Mr. 
VOLKMER) in cosponsoring again in the 
97th Congress the Federal Firearms 
Law Reform Act, H.R. 3300. 

Since the adoption of the Gun Con- 
trol Act of 1968, many unnecessary re- 
strictions have been placed on law- 
abiding U.S. citizens who own, desire 
to own, collect or sell firearms. 

Sufficient time has now passed to 
review objectively the effects of the 
1968 act and to determine how the law 
might be improved. 

With this consideration in mind, 182 
Members of the House cosponsored 
similar legislation, H.R. 5225, during 
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the 96th Congress. The bill is a compi- 
lation of various reforms designed to 
correct specific abuses which have 
been perpetrated by the Bureau of Al- 
cohol, Tobacco, and Firearms which 
oversees the Gun Control Act. 

There is now increased sentiment for 
the reforms encompassed within this 
bill. Hearings should be initiated 
promptly so that action can be com- 
pleted expeditiously. 

The legislation is straightforward. 
Its objective is to amend the 1968 act 
to focus more clearly on enforcement 
provisions against those who actually 
abuse the use of guns. The bill would 
eliminate the regulatory morass which 
has unnecessarily restricted the legiti- 
mate actions of gun collectors, dealers, 
hunters, and other law-abiding gun 
owners. 

The bill does not rescind or other- 
wise amend the major provisions of 
the 1968 act dealing with identifica- 
tion of purchasers, mail order sales, 
sales to minors, and related areas. 

The Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, 
and Firearms has become notorious 
for its repeated attempts to initiate 
complex and cumbersome regulations 
which ultimately restrict legitimate 
gun ownership. 

This bill seeks to eliminate much of 
this discretionary authority granted 
by the Congress to the Bureau. For in- 
stance, the legislation provides for a 
precise and limited definition of “en- 
gaging in the business” of dealing in 
firearms and ammunitions—activities 
which are regulated by the Gun Con- 
trol Act of 1968. 

The BATF has consistently used the 
broadest possible interpretation of en- 
gaging in the business to bring under 
its jurisdiction every conceivable 
aspect of gun ownership, including oc- 
casional sales by gun enthusiasts and 
small collectors. This restricted defini- 
tion will preclude the BATF from har- 
assing citizens—primarily small collec- 
tors—who sell guns only occasionally. 

Under the revisions of the bill, li- 
censed collectors would be permitted 
to collect whatever type of firearms 
they desire with a continuation of rel- 
evant reporting requirements to the 
BATF. Currently, only curios and 
relics are permitted to be collected. 

Additionally, many general stores 
and bait and tackle shops in Arizona— 
and other similar stores throughout 
the country—are required to keep 
elaborate records of all ammunition 
sales, even though they do not sell 
firearms. This reform bill would elimi- 
nate cumbersome paperwork require- 
ments for such stores which sell am- 
munition. 

The legislation specifies that only 
firearms actually involved in an al- 
leged violation may be seized by the 
BATF from an owner. The Bureau has 
repeatedly seized whole collections of 
guns and retained them for extended 
periods. 
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This bill provides for 90-day com- 
ment periods in the promulgation of 
all BATF regulations in order to pro- 
vide citizens sufficient time to voice 
their views on such additional regula- 
tions. Even after having been final- 
ized, the regulations would be subject 
to congressional review and veto pro- 
cedures under the revisions of this bill. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, the primary 
thrust of this legislation is to elimi- 
nate excesses of a bureaucracy which 
has attempted to accomplish through 
regulation restrictions which Congress 
never intended. Congress must act to 
clarify the intent of the Gun Control 
Act so that those who do not intend 
criminal activities will not be subject- 
ed to the whims of an overzealous 
Washington bureaucracy. 

An additional important aspect of 
the bill is the prohibition of parole for 
those convicted under the existing 
penalties. Lenient judges would no 


longer be allowed to thwart congres- 
sional intentions to deal sternly with 
gun-possessing criminals. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe these are all 
reasonable provisions which should re- 
ceive early and favorable considera- 
tion.e 


REPAYING A DEBT OF 
GRATITUDE TO OUR VETERANS 


HON. RON de LUGO 


OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


@ Mr. pe LUGO. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
great day for the American veteran. 
Today, we have an opportunity to 
thank the thousands of men and 
women who unselfishly sacrificed 
years of their lives to protect their 
fellow countrymen. The House of Rep- 
resentatives will consider today a 
series of bills that seek to repay the 
debt of gratitude owed to these 
modern-day partiots. These bills are of 
particular importance to the U.S. 
Virgin Islands, where the young men 
and women who are my constituents 
have joined and served in the Armed 
Forces in proportionatelly greater 
numbers than most other regions of 
the United States. I am pleased to in- 
dicate my support for the following 
bills and I urge my colleagues to ap- 
prove them: 

VETERANS HOME LOAN GURANTEES (H.R. 2039) 


This bill authorizes the VA to guar- 
antee home mortgage loans which 
have provisions for graduated pay- 
ment plans. These mortgages allow 
young people to purchase homes by 
structuring mortgage payments so 
that they are low during the early 
years of the mortgage and increase in 
later years as the individual's income, 
and thus ability to pay a higher mort- 
gage, increases. Passage of this legisla- 
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tion will make it easier for our young- 
er veterans to partake in the American 
dream—owning a home. 
PRISONER OF WAR BENEFITS AND HEALTH CARE 
SERVICES ACT OF 1981 (H.R. 1100) 

This bill changes from 6 months to 
60 days the length of time a former 
POW must have been interned to es- 
tablish a presumption-of-service con- 
nection for certain diseases and medi- 
cal conditions. It also provides service- 
connected medical benefits for psycho- 
sis, psychoneurotic disorders, and 
psychophysiologic disorders. Finally, 
the measure would provide medical 
treatment, both inpatient and outpa- 
tient, on a priority basis to former 
POW’s, regardless of the length of 
their internment. 

Many of us cannot comprehend the 
severe traumas, both physically and 
psychologically, that our American 
POW’s experienced as a result of their 
incarceration. The prisoner of war ex- 
perience is characterized by torture, 
execution, “death marches”, starva- 
tion, and—most of all—a crushing 
sense of doom and loss of hope. Pas- 
sage of this legislation would extend a 
helping hand to these people and help 
them adjust better to civilian life. 

VETERANS’ TRAINING AND BUSINESS LOAN ACT 

OF 1981 (H.R. 3423) 

This bill provides Vietnam-era veter- 
ans with 2 years of additional eligibil- 
ity for on-the-job training and for vo- 
cational education. The unemploy- 
ment rates of veterans who served in 
Vietnam continues to be unacceptably 
high. For example, during the first 
quarter of calendar year 1981 their un- 
employment rate was 10.9 percent. 
Passage of this legislation will certain- 
ly contribute to lowering that rate to 
more reasonable levels. 

This bill also establishes a veterans’ 
business loan program in the VA and 
authorizes $25 million for a revolving 
fund to finance it. All veterans with at 
least a 30-percent service-connected 
disability and Vietnam era veterans 
would be eligible for either direct or 
guaranteed loans up to $200,000. As we 
all know, many Vietnam era veterans 
have now completed their formal edu- 
cation and are now ready to become 
entrepreneurs in various fields of busi- 
ness. While they were serving their 
country, however, their civilian coun- 
terparts were already entering the 
mainstream of American business. 
When the servicemen returned from 
Vietnam, they had to play catch-up. 
This bill will enable them to make up 
some of that lost ground. 

Finally, this bill would extend for an 
additional 2 years the veterans’ read- 
justment appointments program. This 
would allow the VA and other Federal 
agencies to reach many more Vietnam 
era veterans who likewise need only 
the opportunity to prove their ability 
to overcome the employment barriers 
encountered upon returning to civilian 
life. 
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VETERANS HEALTH CARE ACT OF 1981 

This legislation would extend the 
Vietnam era veterans’ readjustment 
conseling program and provide medi- 
cal care for Vietnam vets who were ex- 
posed to herbicide defoliants, includ- 
ing agent orange. Of more immediate 
importance to the Virgin Islands, is 
the provision which would extend the 
Veterans’ Administration’s authority 
to provide contract hospital care for 
veterans with non-service-connected 
disabilities in the Virgin Islands. Such 
an extension would insure that the VA 
could maintain the medical care now 
being provided pending the review and 
analysis of the recent report which as- 
sessed the health care need of veter- 
ans in the Virgin Islands. 

Mr. Speaker, every time I return to 
the Virgin Islands I make it a point to 
meet with a number of men and 
women who served in the armed serv- 
ices. Many of them are Vietnam veter- 
ans. 

The message these people give me is 
very clear—all is not well. 

In many instances they still find 
themselves at a disadvantage with 
those who have not served in the 
Armed Forces. Others are still experi- 
encing difficulties in trying to adjust 
to civilian life. 

It is incumbent upon this Congress 
to take whatever steps are necessary 
to put our veterans on an even keel 
with the rest of the population. Pas- 
sage of these bills will certainly be a 
giant step toward reaching that goal. 


PRESIDENT REAGAN'S FOREIGN 
POLICY 


HON. FORTNEY H. (PETE) STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


@ Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, I am con- 
cerned about the direction—or lack of 
direction—of the current administra- 
tion’s foreign policy. 

What are the fundamental objec- 
tives and priorities of U.S. foreign 
policy today? 

The administration has talked tough 
with the Russians—but lifted the 
grain embargo. 

The administration has drawn the 
line against Soviet subversion in El 
Salvador—without convincing either 
the American people or our allies 
abroad that the Soviet Union is the 
source of that sad country’s troubles. 

Most recently the United States was 
the only country to vote against the 
World Health Organization drafted in- 
ternational marketing code for infant 
formula. The administration seems to 
have misjudged its mandate in this 
case. The State Department admits 
that this vote has brought a deluge of 
mail running 9 to 1 against the U.S. 
position. 
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I would like to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues a column by Richard 
J. Barnet, author of “Real Security: 
Restoring American Power in a Dan- 
gerous Decade”, which appeared in 
Monday’s New York Times. In this 
column Mr. Barnet discusses the ad- 
ministration’s performance in the for- 
eign policy arena to date. 

[From the New York Times, June 1, 1981] 

Tuts Is DEALING FROM STRENGTH? 
(By Richard J. Barnet) 


WasHINGToN.—The Reagan Administra- 
tion appears to have declared as nonprob- 
lems the so-called global concerns over 
which the Carter Administration briefly 
agonized: what to do about the catastrophic 
world food situation, the instability of the 
world monetary system, the sharing of re- 
sources under the sea, the mounting debts 
of poor countries, the growing rivalries 
within the developed world over access to 
scarce resources, and the environmental 
consequences of such rivalries. 

Mounting economic and social instability 
in the third world is the No. 1 security prob- 
lem, but the Administration’s preferred ap- 
proach to this threat to peace is to shake a 
finger at Moscow or to repaint an old battle- 
ship. It is a dangerously unrealistic policy, 
for there is no way that the United States 
can be restored to economic health without 
taking on these global problems in a serious 
way. 

But is it not unfair to judge President 
Reagan harshly for not doing what he never 
had any intention of doing? Should not his 
performance be judged by his own goals? 
Unfortunately, by that test, too, he is 
headed for failure. 

The Administration came to office promis- 
ing to restore America to what Dean Ach- 
eson once called “situations of strength.” 
Obviously, more than a military buildup 
was required. The Government would have 
to learn once again to speak with one voice 
on foreign policy issues. It would have to 
demonstrate strong public support for its 
program to restore American power. It 
would have to strengthen America’s ties 
with its major allies. Most important, it 
would have to demonstrate that the nation’s 
economy was vital enough to sustain our 
global commitments. 

So far, the Administration has succeeded 
in confusing friend and foe alike. The Presi- 
dent calls Soviet leaders liars and cheaters 
but invites them back into Middle East dis- 
cussions. According to Secretary of State Al- 
exander M. Haig Jr., the Russians are pow- 
erful enough to orchestrate much of the 
world’s mischief, yet he says they are about 
to fall into the very ashcan of history that 
they have been preparing for us. The Presi- 
dent’s closest adviser, Edwin Meese 3d, an- 
nounces that military action against Cuba is 
being considered, but the grain embargo 
against the Soviet Union is precipitously 
lifted without even advance notification to 
our allies. 

El Salvador is selected as the critical site 
to make a stand against the newly discov- 
ered worldwide Communist-terrorist con- 
spiracy. But neither the Congress, the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy, nor our Europe- 
an allies believe that the bloody civil war in 
that country was invented in Moscow. Inter- 
national terrorism is a fashionable construct 
to make chaotic and unmanageable events 
in a dizzying variety of places fit a ready- 
made strategy for addresssing them—much 
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like the “arc of crisis” rhetoric in the Carter 
Administration—but the Central Inteli- 
gence Agency says it has been unable to 
confirm the basic facts on which the Admin- 
istration’s paranoid worldview rests. Admin- 
istration spokesmen claim that America 
would lose prestige if El Salvador’s moder- 
ately repressive torturers and murderers, 
whom we are generously supplying with hel- 
icopters and rifles, should fall. 

Thus, the Administration is setting that 
country up to be the new Vietnam. Whether 
a single additional adviser or even one in- 
fantry platoon is ever sent there, the Ad- 
ministration has already invested so much 
in that operation that this nation cannot 
help emerging from the involvement 
weaker, not stronger. 

Having announced that a political solu- 
tion that includes the left is a major defeat, 
we have once again advertised our impo- 
tence. Having made support of our El Salva- 
dor policy a loyalty test for our allies in 
Europe and watched them flunk, the Ad- 
ministration has strengthened neutralist 
sentiment on the Continent and given a 
boost to the antiwar movement in both 
America and Europe. 

The national security adviser, Richard V. 
Allen, scolds the Europeans for their ‘‘con- 
temptible” better-Red-than-dead attitudes. 
The predictable result of our pressure has 
been to cause the West German Govern- 
ment to move slightly to the right and the 
German people to move to the left (66 per- 
cent of them, according to United States 
Government polls, are against modernizing 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
with theater nuclear forces). The Adminis- 
tration’s obvious reluctance to negotiate 
arms-control arrangements in Europe, 


which a majority of Europeans see as the 
only way to reduce the Soviet nuclear 
threat against the Continent, offers the 
Soviet Union an unparalleled opportunity to 


put pressure on European governments by 
playing on legitimate popular fears. Reagan 
realism may work so well that the Kremlin 
will be able to claim a veto power over 
NATO weapons decisions. 

Situations of strength these are not.e 


SCREENWRITER—BILL WITTLIFF 
HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


@ Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, one of 
America’s hottest and most productive 
screenwriters is a resident of Austin 
and a product of—and storyteller of— 
Texas. Bill Wittliff has several irons in 
the fire, all bringing to the screen a 
unique, gifted talent for transmitting 
emotions and character. As an early 
admirer of our beloved Texas writer 
and folklorist, J. Frank Dobie, Bill 
Wittliff has become part of the Dobie 
tradition. He is a colorful man with a 
head full of colorful descriptions who 
has balanced his national success with 
a steadfast desire to stay near his 
Texas roots. 

The American Film magazine this 
month features a fine article on Texan 
Bill Wittliff, whose creative talents are 
being shared and appreciated by ev- 
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eryone. I am glad to put this article in 
the RECORD. 
MEMORIES OF A TEXAS CHILDHOOD 
(By Mike Greco) 


Texas is rich in unredeemed dreams, and 
now that the dust of its herds is settling, 
the writers will be out on their pencils, look- 
ing for them in the suburbs and along the 
mythical Pecos. And except to paper riders, 
the Pecos is a lonely and bitter stream. I 
have that from men who rode it and who 
knew that country round—such as it was, 
such as it can never be again. 

Too much of Texas is flat, barren, and un- 
inviting; the horizon is broken only occa- 
sionally by oil derricks or skyscrapers. It is 
not surprising that such a forbidding land- 
scape should inspire legends about heroes 
who not only survived in this hard country 
but thrived in it. The land was a crucible, so 
the legends go, in which the heroes formed 
their character—courageous, rugged, tena- 
cious, honest, and spiritually linked to the 
land. 

Now that the dust of Texas herds has set- 
tled, the most interesting writer riding his 
pencil into the mythical past may be Austin 
screenwriter William D. Wittliff. At a time 
when Hollywood is relying on old movies for 
inspiration, Wittliff writes about the people 
and places he knows best—and he has met 
with much success. In less than five years, 
five of his unusual screenplays have been 
filmed: Thaddeus Rose and Eddie (1978), 
The Black Stallion (1979), Honeysuckle 
Rose (1980), and Barbarosa and Raggedy 
Man, which are scheduled to be released 
later this year. (In fact, his scripts are so 
much in demand that Marble Arch Produc- 
tions and Universal Pictures gave him co- 
producer status in order to acquire, respec- 
tively, Barbarosa and Raggedy Man.) 

Wittliff identifies with the land and the 
people that created America’s lonely heroes. 
He is a Texan to the marrow of his bones 
who is searching for his identity in what he 
calls “the hairy underbelly of the myth.” 
He is as interested in the flawed nature of 
his progenitors as he is in their heroic 
deeds. 

Wittliff rides his pencil in the heart of 
Texas. Nestled in the tree-covered hills with 
the Colorado River meandering through 
them, Austin is light-years away from the 
skyscrapers of Dallas and Houston. A pot- 
pourri of funky saloons, chili parlors, and 
monuments to LBJ, Austin is the spiritual 
as well as the political capital of Texas and 
an ideal place for Wittliff to search for his 
Texas identity. “My roots are here,” says 
the forty-one-year-old screenwriter. “I pull 
on those roots.” 

Settled in his favorite restaurant—Aus- 
tin’s Raw Deal—Bill Wittliff recently ex- 
plained how his fascination with Texas de- 
veloped. “I didn't realize that literature 
could spring from a place like Texas,” he 
said, “until I was twelve years old and read 
one of J. Frank Dobie's books. It was an an- 
thology of folktales, and the first folktale in 
the book was one I had heard as an oral tra- 
dition when I was about six years old. To 
see it in print just set me on fire. It was an 
awesome thing for me to realize that litera- 
ture can spring out of your own land, your 
own environment.” 

Wittliff channeled his enthusiasm for 
Texas into book publishing. In 1964, after 
graduating from the University of Texas 
with a degree in journalism, he established 
the Encino Press. Wittliff launched his com- 
pany, which publishes limited editions of 
works by Texas writers, with an essay by J. 
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Frank Dobie about an old West Texas 
cowboy who had become interested in orni- 
thology. Wittliff said, “Dobie gave us Bob 
More: Man and Bird Man royalty-free a 
month to the day before he died, and that 
started the Encino Press. Because Dobie 
trusted us, other writers who were estab- 
lished in Texas came to Encino Press.” 

Wittliff desperately wanted to follow in 
his mentor's footsteps and write about 
Texas as Dobie had done, but everything he 
attempted—short stories, essays, poems, and 
novels—fell far short of his expectations. “I 
cried bitter tears about not being able to 
write. My hand was trying to make a pretty 
sentence, but my head was full of images,” 
the soft-spoken Texan confided. The Encino 
Press published works by Larry McMurtry, 
A. C. Greene, Edwin Shrake, John Graves, 
and Larry King, but nothing by its founder 
and publisher. 

Then in 1973, while commuting between 
Austin and Dallas, researching a visual his- 
tory of Dallas, Wittliff thought about a 
character his grandfather had once told 
him about—‘an old Anglo guy that he had 
met when he was a kid back in the 1890's.” 
Wittliff said, “The guy had had his ears cut 
off because he had stolen cattle as a boy. I 
was moved by that image. I started thinking 
about him and creating a story around him. 
I did this over a period of about six weeks. 
At the end of that period, I sat down and 
wrote it as a film script because I had seen 
it in my head.” 

Wittliff had finally found a form where 
his head and hand got together. At the time 
he wrote that script—which became Barbar- 
osa—he had never seen a screenplay. The 
day Wittliff completed the script, Edwin 
Shrake, a friend and Sports Illustrated col- 
umnist turned novelist, read it and sent it to 
his agent. “It got some interest,” Wittliff re- 
membered. “I got a couple of letters. They 
didn’t want to make it, but it was enough of 
a response to jump me into the next one.” 

Wittliff wrote the as yet unproduced 
“Gally Hobbs,” Thaddeus Rose and Eddie, 
and Raggedy Man in quick succession. “It 
was the first time I had found a form that 
worked for me,” he said. “I was afraid to 
stop because I'd been trying to find a form 
for years and years and was afraid of losing 
the only one I felt comfortable with.” 

Wittliff hired an agent to represent him 
in Los Angeles, end in a very short time, 
Thaddeus Rose and Eddie and Raggedy 
Man were optioned. United Artists bought 
Thaddeus Rose and Eddie and hired Irwin 
Kershner to direct the film. “My first trip 
to L.A. was made to talk to Kershner about 
the script, which turned out to be a real 
blessing for me,” said Wittliff. “Kersh rec- 
ognized pretty fast that I didn’t know what 
the hell I was doing. He kinda took me 
under his wing and gave me an education in 
screen-writing. 

“Kersh is a marvelous teacher. He was ter- 
rific to me. Rather than just say this won't 
work or this needs to be changed, Kersh 
could always back up his comments. ‘This 
won't work because... . ‘Have you consid- 
ered doing it this way?’ ‘What’s really in the 
character's head here? He took a real inter- 
est in my stuff and helped me make it 
better.” 

Irwin Kershner, director of The Empire 
Strikes Back, believes Wittliff is successful 
because “he writes out of his own experi- 
ence as a Texan. He’s got the language of 
the region down so well and he uses that pe- 
culiar Texas humor so well that his scripts 
have the ring of truth to them. No one 
writes better dialogue than Bill, and nobody 
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writes characters funnier or more fully 
rounded. His work is unique.” So is Wittliff 
himself, Kershner adds. “He is not one of 
those city boys who come to Hollywood 
trying to be all things to all people. He 
knows who he is and where he belongs. He’s 
politically grounded, he’s philosophically 
grounded, he’s emotionally grounded in 
Texas. That’s why he still lives there and 
only visits Los Angeles. He's a true regional- 
ist.” 

When United Artists decided not to make 
Thaddeus Rose and Eddie, it was sold to 
CBS, which produced it for television and 
aired it in 1978. “I was disappointed that it 
wasn't made as a theatrical feature,” Witt- 
liff admitted, “but it brought my work to 
the attention of the Coppola people.” And 
that let to The Black Stallion. Wittliff was 
invited to San Francisco to discuss the film 
with Carroll Ballard, the director. “I came 
up with several ideas,” Wittliff said, “includ- 
ing putting the father on the boat and the 
whole idea of Alexander and Bucephalus, 
which I think gives the film its mystical 
quality.” 

However, Wittliff doesn’t want to take the 
credit for The Black Stallion’s success. “I 
think I planted a seed,” he said, “but I don’t 
think I grew the tree that became Black 
Stallion. I think Caleb [Deschanel] did that. 
I think Carroll [Ballard] did that. I think 
[Robert] Dalva, the editor, did that. The 
edited version was very different from the 
shooting script. I learned a lot working on 
Black Stallion.” 

Willie Nelson was also impressed by Thad- 
deus Rose and Eddie. Nelson, an Austin in- 
stitution who set the country and western 
music establishment on its ear in the mid- 
seventies, watched the film on television 
and made inquiries about his fellow Texan. 
“Willie and I hit it off,” said Wittliff. “We 
have a lot in common. I think Willie’s music 
has a lot of content in it. If one listens be- 
tween the lines of Red Headed Stranger, it’s 
real powerful stuff. It's about losing grace 
and redemption. I'm moved by that album.” 
When Universal sent representatives to 
Austin to negotiate film rights to the Red 
Headed Stranger album, Nelson invited 
Wittliff to the meeting and asked him to 
write the screenplay. 

Nelson was delighted by Wittliff's screen 
adaptation of his album, and he asked Witt- 
liff to rewrite the screenplay for Honey- 
suckle Rose when Warner Bros. signed 
Nelson for his first starring film role. “I 
don’t want to take the credit for Black Stal- 
lion,” Wittliff said, “and I sure don’t want 
to take the blame for Honeysuckle Rose. 
Jerry Schatzberg [the director] had precon- 
ceived ideas about what life on the road was 
like, and he refused to see the reality of it. 
Do you have to mention I wrote Honey- 
suckle Rose?” 

A few months after Wittliff began work 
on Honeysuckle rose, Nelson asked him if 
he had anything lying around. Wittliff did— 
his first screenplay, Barbarosa. Wittliff re- 
called, “Willie literally stuck his finger in 
the middle of the script, opened it, read two 
pages, closed it, and said, ‘I want to be that 
guy.’ Then Willie suggested we talk to Gary 
Busey for the other guy, and we made a 
deal with Marble Arch.” 

In 1979 Wittliff became a local celebrity 
when Honeysuckle Rose was filmed on loca- 
tion in Austin and Black Stallion opened to 
critical acclaim. That year, Sissy Spacek 
read a story about Wittliff while visiting her 
mother in Quitman, Texas. As it happened, 
she and her husband, director Jack Fisk, 
were looking “for a Texas writer for a film 
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we wanted to make,” Spacek recently said. 
“Bill sounded like the kind of writer we 
were looking for. We visited with him in 
Austin when we attended my cousin’s wed- 
ding last year. He gave us a copy of Raggedy 
Man to read as a sample of his writing, and 
it was very much like the story we had been 
discussing. Bill had already written the film 
Jack and I wanted to make.” 

Raggedy Man, which is expected to be re- 
leased late this year, is Wittliff's most auto- 
biographical film to date. It is set in 1943 in 
Gregory, Texas, a small town where the in- 
habitants’ horizons are much narrower than 
the big Texas sky looking down on them. 
Spacek portrays a divorced mother of two 
small children who runs the town’s tele- 
phone office. As the sole operator, office 
manager, and bill collector, she is exploited 
by both the company and the town she 
serves. The film examines her journey of 
self-discovery and liberation, her relation- 
ship with her children, and the watchful 
protection of the town’s enigmatic handy- 
man from whom the film takes its name. 

Wittliff grew up without a father in Greg- 
ory, Texas. His mother was the town’s tele- 
phone operator, and like their fictional 
counterparts in Raggedy Man, they lived in 
the telephone office. “Raggedy Man began 
with an image,” Wittliff explained. “I was 
going through some old photographs, and I 
found one of my mother and my brother 
and me, dressed in sailor suits, standing by 
the side of that little house. I built the story 
around that image. It’s about a woman’s 
desperation to be human.” 

Spacek also drew on memory. “Jack, Bill, 
and I have mothers who are amazing, spe- 
cial women from that era. The character I 
play is a combination of Bill’s image of it, 
my image of it, and Jack’s image of it, be- 
cause we share similar experiences, having 
been raised in small-town Texas by strong 
mothers. With Bill, I always can imagine 
him as a little kid barefoot in Texas. Rag- 
gedy Man is that kid’s story.” 

“Raggedy Man for me is probably more of 
an exorcism than anything,” said Wittliff. 
“I wanted to believe that my father wanted 
to be with us but couldn’t. It wasn’t true. He 
was down the road drunk. It’s a childhood 
fantasy. I wanted desperately for my father 
to be out there wanting to be with me.” 

The screenplay was optioned by a group 
of Mormon investors, who couldn’t get the 
project off the ground. But Wittliff had 
faith in Raggedy Man, so he bid, against 
Jon Peters, to buy it back from the Mor- 
mons. “It had its admirers,” he said, “but 
never had any takers as far as studios are 
concerned until Marianne Moloney stormed 
the barriers at Universal and persuaded 
them to make it. We originally talked to 
Sally Field, but when Sissy became interest- 
ed, I knew she would be perfect for the 
part.” 

Raggedy Man and Barbarosa went into 
production last fall with Wittliff serving as 
a producer on both films. He was turning to 
producing, he explained, because “I wanted 
to stay in the room from casting through 
scoring. If someone wants to buy one of my 
original scripts, that’s the price.” Wittliff's 
desire to produce and direct (he shot 
second-unit material on Raggedy Man) 
stems from his concern as a writer about 
the way his scripts are interpreted. “I don’t 
think my stuff is in the lines,” he said. “It’s 
in between the lines. It’s not what the dia- 
logue says, but it’s the spaces. My whole 
thing about producing is not that I want to 
be a producer but that I know the spaces 
better than anyone else. I want to assemble 
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the people who are going to make the movie 
and make certain they understand the 
spaces.” 

Wittlift's next step in protecting the 
“spaces” is to direct the Red Headed 
Stranger. He and Willie Nelson bought the 
script back from Universal and are prepar- 
ing a package to present to the other stu- 
dios. “Universal thought Robert Redford 
had to be the redheaded stranger in order 
for a Western to have a chance at the box 
office,” Wittliff said. “Willie and I bought it 
back because we have a lot of faith in the 
story even without a big star.” 

Writing a movie for Bill Wittliff is almost 
a mystical experience that puts him in 
touch with his “roots” and his innermost 
self. “The part of writing that fascinates me 
most is the unconscious part when things 
fall out on the paper,” Wittliff admitted. “I 
love sitting there writing and something 
blows out on the paper, and you look at it 
and say, ‘Damn, I didn’t know that.’ That’s 
the reason I write. I don’t know what I 
really think until I see it on paper.” (Hang- 
ing on the wall behind Wittliff’s writing 
desk is a quote from a W. H. Auden essay: 
“How can I know what I think till I see 
what I say?’’) 

Wittliff is a great storyteller. Whether 
competing with the cosmic cowboys and Ivy 
League professionals at the Raw Deal or 
captivating his audience in the intimacy of 
his office or home, Wittliff is the quintes- 
sential heir to the oral tradition of Texas. 
He is always animated, and his statements 
carry a conviction rarely encountered in 
Hollywood; Wittliff becomes most intense 
and excited when discussing the art of writ- 
ing. 
“Most of my scripts start with an image 
that may later disappear,” he said. The 
image doesn’t necessarily fall at the begin- 
ning or the end but can fall anywhere. If it’s 
an image that moves me, I'll try to put it 
down on paper. If I’m still curious enough 
about the image, then I'll start seeing where 
it goes in other directions.” 

Wittliff's images come from the heart 
rather than from the head. He was “moved” 
by the image of the “old Anglo guy” with no 
ears and by the photo of his mother and 
brother and by the Red Headed Stranger 
album. His approach to his art and the life 
it represents is as visceral as a cowboy’s 
plaintive song for his steers on the open 
range: “I get in trouble on scripts when I 
start thinking about them. As long as I'm 
moved, I keep going. When I intellectualize, 
I go to hell. There's a time to question it, to 
see what form it’s going to take, but if I look 
at it too early, it limits what bubbles up.” 

The creative process for Wittliff is 
“making conscious what has been uncon- 
scious. Things hit the paper from out of no- 
where. They’re not thought out; they’re felt 
through images in the mind. It doesn’t 
happen all the time, but it’s the thing I 
pray for. I want to disappear and have those 
moments when the thing I'm putting on 
paper becomes so real that I’m no longer 
leading but following.” 

His work environment is crucial to him. 
He writes in the beautifully restored Victo- 
rian mansion that houses Encino Press. (His 
writing room was occupied in the late nine- 
teenth century by O. Henry when he lived 
in Austin.) Wittliff has converted the li- 
brary downstairs to his office and has deco- 
rated it with rare prints by Texas Works 
Progress Administration photographers, 
paintings by Texas artists, manuscripts and 
documents from nineteenth-century Texas, 
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and, over the fireplace, a pen-and-ink draw- 
ing of J. Frank Dobie. 

Wittliff refuses to trade the peace and se- 
renity of the Texas hill country for the 
bright lights of Tinseltown. “I remain in 
Austin because I want to write,” he said. “I 
want to write well. Whatever my deficien- 
cies as a writer, I want to give myself the 
best chance I can to see what I've got. I 
know myself well enough to know that I’ve 
got a far better chance of gettin’ it up here 
than anywhere else.” 


“It’s a matter of isolating and narrowing 
the anxieties,” Wittliff continued. “Here the 
anxiety is always the quality of the work. 
The time to deal with the studios, and all 
the problems you can have in assembling a 
package, is after the writing is done, so 
you've got a film that you really want to go 
through all that for.” 

Austin, he believes, is the best place for 
him and his wife, Sally, to raise their 
twelve-year-old son, Reid, and eight-year-old 
daughter, Allison. “I’ve got a good wife. She 
stuck by me while I was shedding bitter 
tears about not being able to write and 
helped me struggle in creating the Encino 
Press. Sally and the kids love it here. It just 
wouldn't be worth it to me in terms of qual- 
ity of life to leave Austin.” 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The family is crucial in Wittliff's screen- 
plays. Each of his protagonists must con- 
front it and adapt his values and lifestyle 
around it. Barbarosa, the character with no 
ears in Wittliff’s first screenplay, desperate- 
ly wants to be part of his Mexican wife’s 
aristocratic family, but they shun him as 
the despised gringo who has corrupted the 
family blood. 

Three generations of Zavellas try to kill 
Barbarosa to avenge the dishonor he has 
brought on the family, but they are no 
match for him. Barbarosa wants to belong 
to the family so badly he accepts his posi- 
tion as the hunted outcast. He instills the 
family with a sense of pride and purpose; he 
is the yardstick against which the Zavellas 
measure themselves. 

Thaddeus Rose and Eddie is about two old 
Texas bachelors who avoid family responsi- 
bilities by chasing women and drinking. 
Their moment of truth comes when they fi- 
nally realize they need a lasting relation- 
ship. In Raggedy Man the heroine has to 
come to grips with her relationship with her 
children and find an identity as a divorced 
single parent in an intolerant community. 

The family constellation changes in The 
Black Stallion from a complete nuclear 
family to a mythical Alexander and Bu- 
cephalus family to an extended family at 
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odds with the community. The film's youth- 
ful hero must adjust to each family, and 
each leaves an indelible mark on the boy. 

The protagonist of Red Headed Stranger 
fails when he attempts to establish a family 
and create a community on his own selfish 
terms. He atones for his sins by joining a 
widow and her son—on her terms. And the 
hero of Honeysuckle Rose has to choose be- 
tween two families: an adolescent family 
with which he can escape responsibilities 
and his real family, which needs his com- 
mitment. 

“The ultimate theme of all of my films is 
people need people,” Wittliff said. But he is 
also preoccupied with fathers and father 
figures who fail to fulfill their responsibil- 
ities to their families and communities. “I 
probably take fathers because in our society 
he is the peg on which most families hang,” 
Wittliff said, ‘‘and as a male, he’s the peg on 
which most communities hang as a larger 
father, so to speak.” 

“T am interested,” Wittliff confided, and 
seemed embarrassed in doing so, in looking 
for what is at the base of the human heart.” 
He turned again to fathers and their respon- 
sibilities. “I didn't know that the Raggedy 
Man was the children’s father until I was 
three-quarters the way through the script,” 
Wittliff said. “Damn, I didn’t know that.“ 
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SENATE— Wednesday, June 3, 1981 


The Senate met at 11:45 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by the President pro tempore 
(Mr. THURMOND). 


PRAYER 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Richard 
C. Halverson, LL.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Father in heaven, it is so easy for us 
to take life for granted. So often we have 
to lose a good thing before we appreciate 
it. We take health for granted until we 
get sick. We take family for granted un- 
til we are separated. We take friends for 
granted until we are alienated. We take 
privilege for granted until it is removed. 
We take for granted the faithful service 
of those who work with us until they 
leave us. We take freedom for granted 
until we are bound. 

Forgive us, dear Lord, for this sin of 
presumption. Help us to be grateful for 
all the blessings and benefits which Thou 
dost bestow so benevolently upon us. 
Help us to love Thee and each other. Re- 
ceive our gratitude and praise. We pray 
in Jesus’ name. Amen. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MAJORITY 
LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, the majority leader 
is recognized. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal of 
the proceedings of the Senate be ap- 
proved to date. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, are there 
special orders for the recognition of Sen- 
ators this morning? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There 
are two special orders: One for the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming (Mr. Simpson), for 
15 minutes; the other for the Senator 
from West Virginia (Mr. ROBERT C. 
Byrp), for 15 minutes. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Chair. I am 
advised that the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia, the minority leader, 
has no need for his time under the spe- 
cial order, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the order be vitiated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


(Legislative day of Monday, June 1, 1981) 


ORDER FOR ROUTINE MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the time allocated to the two 
leaders under the standing order and the 
execution of the special order, there be 
a period for the transaction of routine 
morning business, for not longer than 30 
minutes, in which Senators may speak 
for not more than 5 minutes each. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


HOUSING AND COMMUNITY DEVEL- 
OPMENT AMENDMENTS OF 1981 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, it is the 
intention of the leadership on this side 
to ask the Senate to proceed to the con- 
sideration of S. 1197, the housing bill, 
after the conclusion of the time for the 
transaction of routine morning business. 


I have advised the distinguished mi- 
nority leader of that intention, as well 
as the distinguished acting minority 
leader, who is in the Chamber. I will not 
now make that motion. I will wait until 
later. 


However, so that all Senators may be 
on notice that that is the principal busi- 
ness to be transacted by the Senate to- 
day, I thought I would call that to the 
attention of all those who may hear this 
statement. 


EEE 


SENATOR STROM THURMOND—A 
REAL PRO 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I take this 
opportunity to pay my respects to the 
distinguished occupant of the chair, the 
President pro tempore. 

What I am about to say is an especially 
difficult thing to phrase appropriately, 
but I feel an obligation to say it, and I 
wish to take this opportunity to say it 
while the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. THURMOND) is in the chair. 

Over the last few weeks, we have gone 
through one of those periods when I sup- 
pose inevitably there is a good faith and 
conscientious conflict between chairmen 
and members of two of the committees of 
the Senate—in this case, the Committee 
on the Judiciary and the Committee on 
Commerce, relating to their roles and 
responsibilities in connection with a 
communications bill. 

It proved impossible to reconcile the 
jurisdictional] conflict in that case. 

The last effort in that regard was made 
in my office to try to negotiate and arbi- 
trate settlement of that dispute, but it 
failed. 

Without any foreknowledge of how the 
result might finally be, or how the Sen- 


ate might finally dispose of the issue. I 
recommended to the distinguished occu- 
pant of the chair and the distinguished 
chairman of the Commerce Committee, 
Senator Packwoop, that the conflict be 
submitted to the Senate as a whole, as 
indeed it was on yesterday in the form 
of a motion by the distinguished chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee, the 
Senator from South Carolina, that S. 
271, Calendar Order No. 37, be referred 
temporarily to the Judiciary Committee. 
That motion did not prevail. 

The reason for reviewing these circum- 
stances, Mr. President, is to point out to 
all of our colleagues that Senator THUR- 
MOND is as gracious when he does not suc- 
ceed as he is when he so more often does 
succeed. 


If I may say so, in the parlance of the 
legislative arrangements of this city, 
Strom THURMOND is a real pro. He de- 
fends and guards his prerogatives. He 
discharges his obligations. He is true to 
his commitments. He more often than 
not succeeds. He sometimes does not. But 
he is a pro in either case. 

In saying that I mean to pay him a 
tribute and a compliment of the highest 
order because I admire and respect that 
trait and characteristic in our colleagues. 
No one in this body on either side of the 
aisle exhibits it to such a degree as does 
the Senator from South Carolina. 

Many have observed and remarked on 
the fact that the legislative process is 
necessarily the business of compromise. 
Sometimes it is not. 

Sometimes it is simply bringing an is- 
sue to a head and disposing of it one way 
or the other. An equally important part 
of the legislative process is to abide by 
the decision of the Senate without ran- 
cor, without resentment, without a dim- 
inution of the effectiveness of the party, 
whether successful or unsuccessful. 

So in the conflict on yesterday, as un- 
fortunate as it may have appeared to be 
and as unsatisfactory as it may have 
been in its outcome to the Senator from 
South Carolina, it was extremely valu- 
able in that it once again provided a role 
model for all of us on how to act as a 
Senator and how to accept success and 
how to accept failure. 

Mr. President, I wish to note these ob- 
servations for the record this day and 
to do so while the distinguished occu- 
pant of the Chair is present to hear 
them. 

Mr. President, I have no further need 
for my time under the standing order 
and I yield it back. 


RECOGNITION OF THE ACTING 
MINORITY LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized. 


This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, as the act- 
ing minority leader I relinquish any time 
that the minority leader has. 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR 
SIMPSON 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 


SENATOR STROM THURMOND— 
A TRUE INSPIRATION 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I just 
happened to come into the Chamber as 
I heard the remarks of the majority 
leader paying tribute to the gentleman 
who occupies the chair at the present 
moment. I just wish to add a very real 
commentary of my own to you, sir, who 
serves as chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, of which I am a member, 
who assisted me in obtaining member- 
ship on that committee, a committee I 
chaired when I was a member of the 
Wyoming House of Representatives and 
thoroughly enjoyed and enjoy now, a 
man who has taught me much, a man 
who has been most supportive, most 
understanding, and that is the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

He has been a true inspiration to all 
of us, especially we newer Members. You 
have expressed to me your kindness, your 
friendship, your skills, and your amazing 
vitality, and I commend you, sir. It is a 
distinct pleasure. You make this body a 
richer place for service. I wanted to share 
that. 

I did not actually reserve that full 15 
minutes for that, but I wanted to say 
that and concur in the remarks of the 
majority leader. 


COST SAVINGS RECOMMENDATIONS 
BY VETERANS’ AFFAIRS COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, very 
briefly, and I shall not take the full time 
allotted, the Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
this morning, the committee which I 
chair and on which you also serve with 
such distinction on that committee, or- 
dered reported a resolution of the full 
committee to the Budget Committee 
specifying all of the cost savings legisla- 
tion that the committee recommended 
in order to meet our reconciliation in- 
structions. 

I am sure the majority leader will be 
pleased at that, as one more committee 
joins the ranks of having done its duty, 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, with 
regard to the meeting of the reconcilia- 
tion instructions. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield to me, I am overjoyed 
at that prospect. I may say that the early 
compliance with those instructions for 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, under 
the leadership of the distinguished Sen- 
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ator from Wyoming, is characteristic of 
the efficiency he brings to this body. 

I will examine that work product very 
carefully and with great assurance that 
he has done a good job with it. 

I thank him. 


Mr. SIMPSON. I thank the majority 
leader. 


VETERANS’ BENEFITS LEGISLA- 
TION 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all of the bills 
that will be introduced in this packet 
be printed in full at the appropriate place 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. DEN- 
TON). Without objection, it is so ordered. 


S. 1311—VETERAN’S INSURANCE AMENDMENTS 
ACT OF 1981 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a bill to amend chapter 19 of 
title 38, United States Code, to permit 
the unrestricted assignment of a benefi- 
ciary’s interest in the proceeds of a gov- 
ernment life insurance policy in cases 
involving contested claims, and to amend 
the amount an attorney may receive for 
representing a claimant in such cases. 
I submit this bill at the request of the 
administration. 

The text of the bill follows: 

S. 1311 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Veterans Insurance 
Amendments Act of 1981.” 


TITLE I—ASSIGNMENTS AND ATTORNEYS’ 
FEES 


Sec. 101. Section 718 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by: 

(1) inserting in subsection (b) after 
“title,” the following: “or contested claims 
which are resolved in accordance with sub- 
sections (c) and (d) of this section,“; 

(2) inserting “or her” immediately follow- 
ing “his”; and 

(3) adding at the end of subsection (b) 
the following: (c) In cases involving claims 
by two or more persons with opposing inter- 
ests to proceeds of policies maturing on and 
after the date of enactment of this subsec- 
tion, resolution of these conflicting claims by 
assignment of all or any portion of the pro- 
ceeds to persons outside the class specified 
in subsection (b) of this section will be per- 
mitted. Except in cases where payment under 
this section will be made in a lump sum, 
the contingent beneficiary must join any as- 
signment under this subsection. This subsec- 
tion is not applicable to insurance granted 
under the provisions of section 722(b) of this 
title. 


“(d) Each claimant to whom insurance 
proceeds will be paid under an assignment 
effected pursuant to subsection (c) of this 
section may assign a portion of the proceeds 
to be paid to an attorney who represented 
such claimant in the contested claim. The 
assignment to an attorney under this sub- 
section may not exceed the lesser of (1) 10 
per centum of the proceeds to be paid to 
that claimant, or (2) the amount of the fee 
payable pursuant to an agreement between 
the claimant and attorney. This assignment 
will be the only fee payable for professional 
services rendered in connection with the 
claim for insurance proceeds.” 
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Sec. 102. Section 753 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by: 

(1) deleting at the beginning thereof “Any 
person to whom United States Government 
1 Insurance shall be payable may assign 

s"; 

(2) inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “(a) Except in cases involving con- 
tested claims to insurance proceeds, which 
will be governed by subsection (b) of this 
section, persons to whom United States Gov- 
ernment Life Insurance shall be payable 
may assign their”; and 

(3) adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(b) In cases involving claims by two or 
more persons with opposing interests to in- 
surance proceeds maturing on and after the 
date of enactment of this subsection, reso- 
lution of these conflicting claims by assign- 
ment of all or any portion of the proceeds 
to persons outside the class specified in sub- 
section (a) of this section is authorized. 
Except in cases where payment under this 
section will be made in lump sum, the con- 
tingent beneficiary must join any assign- 
ment under this subsection. 

“(c) Claimants to whom insurance pro- 
ceeds will be paid under an assignment 
effected pursuant to subsection (b) of this 
section may assign a portion of the pro- 
ceeds to be paid to an attorney who repre- 
sented them in the contested claim. The 
assignment to an attorney under this sub- 
section may not exceed the lesser of (1) 
10 per centum of the proceeds to be paid to 
the claimant, or (2) the amount of the fee 
payable pursuant to an agreement between 
the claimants and attorney. This assign- 
ment will be the only fee payable for pro- 
fessional services rendered in connection 
with the claim for insurance proceeds,” 

Sec. 103. Subsection 784(g) of title 38, 
United States Code, is amended by: 

(1) redesignating this subsection as para- 
graph 784(g) (1); 

(2) deleting “10” and inserting in lieu 
thereof 25“; 

(3) deleting “one-tenth” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “one-fourth”; 


(4) deleting “his” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “the veteran's” immediately follow- 
ing “during”; 

(5) inserting “or her” immediately follow- 
ing his“; and 


Wi adding at the end thereof the follow- 
g: 


“(2) In cases brought under this section 
where insurance proceeds were paid before 
the litigation was commenced, and the per- 
son or persons to whom prior payment was 
made are ultimately the successful parties to 
the litigation, the Court shall determine 
a reasonable fee, not to exceed 25% of the 
disputed proceeds, to be paid to the at- 
torneys of such party or parties; this at- 
torney fee shall be incorporated into the 
judgment or decree of the court. This fee 
will be paid by the successful party or 
parties to their attorneys and may be ap- 
portioned as determined by the court. No 
other fee will be payable to any attorney 
for services in cases to which this subsection 
pertains.” 

Sec. 104. Section 3405 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by: 

(1) inserting immediately after 
the following: “, 718, 753"; and 

(2) inserting “or her’ immediately fol- 
lowing “him”. 

TITLE II—EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 201. The amendments made by this 
Act shall take effect as of the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 
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S. 1312—VETERANS’ REHABILITATION AND 
EDUCATION ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1981 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to make adjustments and 
improvements in the vocational rehabili- 
tation and education programs adminis- 
tered by the Veterans’ Administration. I 
submit this bill at the request of the ad- 
ministration. 

The text of the bill follows: 

S. 1312 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America en Congress assembled, That (a) this 
Act may be cited as the Veterans! Rehabili- 
tation and Education Adjustment Act of 
1981". 

(b) Except as otherwise expressly provided, 
whenever in this Act an amendment or re- 
peal is expressed in terms of an amendment 
to, or repeal of, a section or other provision, 
the reference shall be considered to be made 
to a section or other provision of title 38, 
United States Code. 

Sec. 2. Chapter 3 is amended by 

(1) adding the following subsection at the 
end of section 242: 

“(c) The Administrator may establish Vet- 
erans Benefits Counselors at locations such 
as school campuses to provide assistance re- 
garding benefits under this title to veterans 
and eligible persons and to conduct outreach 
as provided for under this subchapter.”; 

(2) striking out section 243 in its entirety; 
and 

(3) amending the table of sections at the 
beginning of the chapter to strike out “243. 
Veterans’ representatives.“ 

Src, 3. Chapter 31 is amended by 

(a) striking out section 1503 in its en- 
tirety; and 

(b) amending the table of sections at the 
beginning of the chapter to strike out “1503. 
Periods of eligibility.”. 

Sec. 4, Section 1512 is amended by— 

(1) inserting “(a)” before “The”; and 

(2) adding at the end thereof a new sub- 
section (b) to read as follows: 

“(b) There shall be transferred between 
the fund and current and future appropria- 
tions for readjustment benefits such amounts 
as the Administrator shall, from time to 
time, determine are necessary either to meet 
the requirements of the fund or to assure 
that fund surplus excess is returned to the 
appropriation.”. 

Sec. 5. Section 1652(b) is amended by strik- 
ing out “402(a) of the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964 (42 U.S.C. 2902 (a)) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “sections 7(a), (h), and 
(i) of the Small Business Act (15 U.S.C. 636 
(a), (h) and (i))”. 

Sec. 6. Section 1673(a) is amended by 

(1) striking out “(1)” before “The”; 

(2) repealing paragraph (2) in its entirety; 

(3) redesignating clauses (A), (B), (C), 
and (D) as clauses (1), (2), (3), and (4), 
respectively; and 

(4) amending clause (2) (as redesignated 
by clause (3) of this section), to read as 
follows: 

“(2) any sales or sales management course 
which does not provide specialized training 
within a specific vocational field;". 

Sec. 7. Section 1682 is amended by— 

(1) amending clause (1) of subsection (d) 
to read as follows: 

“(d) (1) Notwithstanding the prohibition 
in section 1671 of this title prohibiting en- 
rollment of an eligible veteran in a program 
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of education in which such veteran has ‘al- 
ready qualified,’ an otherwise eligible veteran 
shall be allowed educational assistance up to 
six months (or the equivalent thereof in 
part-time assistance) (A) for the pursuit of 
refresher training to permit such veteran to 
update such veteran's knowledge and skills 
and to be instructed in the technological ad- 
vances which have occurred in such veteran's 
field of employment during and since the 
period of such veteran's active military serv- 
ice; or (B) for the pursuit of continuing 
education or training required by Federal, 
State, or local law either to attain profes- 
sional or vocational relicensure or to retain 
employment in a particular profession or 
vocation.“: 

(2) striking out in clause (2) of subsec- 
tion (d) “refresher” and inserting in lieu 
thereof education or"; and 

(3) amending the second sentence of sub- 
section (e) by striking out at one-half of 
the full-time institutional rate“ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof in accordance with the 
rate of pursuit, but in no event more than 
the less than half-time rate”. 

Src. 8. Section 1723 (a) is amended by 

(1) striking out “(1) before “The”; 

(2) repealing paragraph (2) in its entirety; 

(3) redesignating clauses (A), (B), (C). 
and (D) as clauses (1), (2), (3), and (4), 
respectively; and 

(4) amending clause (2) (as redesignated 
by clause (3) of this section), to read as 
follows: . 

“(2) any sales or sales management course 
which does not provide specialized training 
within a specific vocational fleld;“ 

Sec. 9. The last sentence of subsection (d) 
(1) of section 3503 is amended by— 

(1) striking out “or”; and 

(2) inserting after July 4, 1946“ a comma 
and “or (c) any forfeiture of educational 
benefits under chapters 31, 32, 34 or 35 of 
this title”. 

Sec. 10. Section 408 of the Veterans’ Edu- 
cation and Employment Assistance Act of 
1976 (Public Law 94-502; 90 Stat. 2383) is 
amended by— 

(1) striking out “June 1, 1981” in subsec- 
tion (a)(1)(A) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “June 1, 1982”; 

(2) amending subsection (a)(1)(B) to 
read as follows: “before the close of the 
60-day period after the day on which the 
President submits to Congress the recom- 
mendation described in subparagraph (A), 
Congress adopts and the President approves 
a joint resolution disapproving the recom- 
mendation or, in the event the President 
returns the joint resolution to the Congress 
with his objections, two-thirds of each 
House of Congress agree to pass and approve 
the joint resolution.; 


(3) striking out “December 31, 1981" each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“December 31, 1982”; and 


(4) striking out January 1, 1982" and 
inserting in lieu thereof January 1, 1983”. 
S. 1313—-VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION MEDICAL 

PERSONNEL AMENDMENTS OF 1981 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a bill to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to provide addi- 
tional flexibility within the Veterans’ 
Administration’s existing medical per- 
sonnel management system. I submit 
this bill at the request of the adminis- 
tration. 

The text of the bill follows: 

S. 1313 

Be it enacted by the Senate and the House 

of Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Veterans’ Admin- 
istration Medical Personnel Amendments of 
1981”. 

Sec. 2. Section 4106 of this title is amended 
by striking out subsection (b) and, in lieu 
thereof, inserting: 

(b) Appointments under section 4104(1) of 
this title shall be subject to a probationary 
period of two years. The record of each per- 
son serving under such appointment may be 
reviewed at any time during that period by a 
board or boards appointed in accordance with 
regulations issued by the Administrator. Pro- 
cedures to be followed preceding, during, and 
subsequent to board reviews shall be estab- 
lished in regulations issued by the Adminis- 
trator. The Board(s) shall recommend to the 
Chief Medical Director such action as it 
deems appropriate and consistent with the 
ability of the employee, as found by the 
Board (s), to perform effectively. The Chie” 
Medical Director may accept, reject, o- 
modify the recommendation of ths 
Board (s). If the Chief Medical Director takes 
action not recommended by the Board(s), a 
statement of the reasons therefor shall be 
prepared and made part of the record. 

Sec. 3. Section 4110(a) of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out the 
period at the end of the first sentence and 
adding “who has satisfactorily completed the 
probationary period required by section 4106 
(b) of this title.“. 

S. 1314—CARE AND TREATMENT OF PATIENTS IN 
THE VETERANS MEMORIAL MEDICAL CENTER 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a bill to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to authorize funds 
to the Republic of the Philippines to as- 
sure the effective care and treatment of 
U.S. veterans, Commonwealth Army 
veterans, and new Philippine Scout vet- 
erans residing in the Republic of the 
Philippines. I submit this bill at the re- 
quest of the administration. 


The text of the bill follows: 


S. 1314 


Be it enacted by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
624(d) of title 38, United States Code, is 
amended by striking “and at the same rate 
as specified in section 632 (a) (4) of this 
title”. 

Sec. 2. Section 631 of title 38, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“$631. Assistance to the Republic of the 
Philippines 

“The President is authorized to assist the 
Republic of the Philippines in fulfilling its 
responsibility in providing medical care and 
treatment for Commonwealth Army veterans 
and new Philippine Scouts in need of such 
care and treatment for service-connected 
disabilities and non-service-connected disa- 
bilities under certain conditions”. 


Sec. 3. (a) Section 632 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
“§ 632. Contracts and grants to assure the 

effective care and treatment of 
United States veterans in the Vet- 
erans Memorial Medical Center 


„(a) The President, with the concurrence 
of the Republic of the Philippines, may au- 
thorize the Administrator to enter into con- 
tracts with the Veterans Memorial Medical 
Center, with the approval of the appropriate 
department of the Government of the Re- 
public of the Philippines, covering the pe- 
riod beginning on October 1, 1981, and end- 
ing on September 30, 1986, under which the 
United States— 
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1) will provide for payments for hospital 
care and medical services, including nurs- 
ing home care, in the Veterans Memorial 
Medical Center as authorized by section 624 
of this title, and on the same terms and 
conditions set forth in such section, to eli- 
gible United States veterans at a per diem 
rate to be jointly determined for each fiscal 
year by the two Governments to be fair and 
reasonable; and 

(2) may provide that payments for such 
hospital care and medical services provided 
to eligible United States veterans may con- 
sist in whole or in part of available medi- 
cines, medical supplies, and equipment fur- 
nished by the Administrator to the Veter- 
ans Memorial Medical Center at valuations 
therefor as determined by the Administra- 
tor, who may furnish through the revolving 
supply fund, pursuant to section 5021 of 
this title and subject to reimbursement, 
such medicines, medical supplies, and equip- 
ment as necessary for this purpose. 

“(b) To further assure the effective care 
and treatment of United States veterans in 
the Veterans Memorial Medical Center there 
is authorized to be appropriated for each 
fiscal year occurring during the period be- 
ginning October 1, 1981, and ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1986, the sum of $500,000 to be 
used by the Administrator for making grants 
to the Veterans Memorial Medical Center for 
the purpose of assisting the Republic of the 
Philippines in the replacement and upgrad- 
ing of equipment and in rehabilitating the 
physical plant and facilities of such hospi- 
tal. Such grants shall be made on such terms 
and conditions as prescribed by the Admin- 
istrator. Such terms and conditions may in- 
clude prior approval by the Administrator 
of all purchases of equipment and of all 
plans for rehabilitating and upgrading the 
physical plant and facilities of the Veterans 
Memorial Medical Center. Funds for these 
grants shall be provided only from the Vet- 
erans Administration’s “Medical Care”, 

„(e) The Administrator may stop pay- 
ments under any such contract or on any 
such grant upon reasonable notice as stip- 
ulated by such contract or grant if the Re- 
public of the Philippines and the Veterans 
Memorial Medical Center fail to maintain 
such hospital in a well-equipped and effec- 
tive operating condition as determined by 
the Administrator. 

(b) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by striking 
"632". Contracts and grants to provide hos- 
pital care, medical services and nursing 
home care“, and inserting in lieu thereof 
“632". Contracts and grants to assure the 
effective care and treatment of United States 
veterans in the Veterans Memorial Medical 
Center.” 

Sec.. 4. No provision of this Act shall take 
effect prior to October 1, 1981. 

S. 1315—-PENSIONS OF VETERANS BLINDED AS A 
RESULT OF NONSERVICE CONNECTED DISABIL- 
try 
Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I send 

to the desk another bill to amend title 
38, United States Code, to provide that 
the pension of a single veteran who is 
blind as a result of a nonservice-con- 
nected disability and who is participat- 
ing in a program of rehabilitation oper- 
ated by the Veterans’ Administration ex- 
clusively for the rehabilitation of blinded 
veterans shall not be reduced because 
the period of care of such veterans ex- 
tends more than 3 months. 

We have the situation where most 
blinded veterans do complete their 
training in just under 3 months. How- 
ever, there are a few such veterans who 
require more than 3 months to complete 
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their rehabilitative training and who 
choose to terminate their training early 
to avoid reduction in their pensions. 

This provision will eliminate this un- 
intended disincentive to completion of 
rehabilitative training by non-service- 
connected blinded veterans. The cost im- 
pact of that measure is not at all signifi- 
cant. 


Then the final two in the packet, and 
the reason these are being presented, Mr. 
President, is to assure that we have ap- 
propriate hearings before we get to the 
next issue of business of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee to deal with these. 

The text of the bill follows: 

S. 1315 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 3203 (a) (1) (B) of title 38, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out the period 
at the end and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “unless the veteran is a blinded 
person and the care is being furnished in a 
Veterans’ Administration blind rehabilita- 
tion center or clinic.”. 

S. 1316—GRADUATED-PAYMENT PLANS IN VA 
LOAN GUARANTY PROGRAM 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk two further bills, one to 
amend title 38, United States Code, to 
authorize the Administrator of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs to guarantee home loans 
with provisions for graduated-payment 
plans. That is significant innovation. 


This bill would provide some relief for 
lower-income level and younger veterans 
who would otherwise be unable to pur- 
chase a home. The initial payments, of 
course, in this type of financial proceed- 
ing are lower in this type of loan. Then 
they increase in anticipation of the fu- 
ture higher earnings of the veteran. 


We want fo pursue that. We think that 
is worth holding hearings on, worth dis- 
cussing, and getting a full ventilation of 
whether that will be effective for the 
American veterans. 


The text of the bill follows: 


S. 1316 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That except 
as otherwise expressly provided, whenever in 
this Act an amendment or repeal is ex- 
pressed in terms of an amendment to, or 
repeal of, a section or other provision, the 
reference shall be considered to be made 
to a section or other provision of title 38, 
United States Code. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF GRADUATED-PAYMENT PLANS 
IN VA LOAN GUARANTY PROGRAM 

Sec. 2. Section 1803(d) (2) is amended by— 

(1) inserting (A)“ after “(2)”; and 

(2) adding at the end of the following new 
subparagraphs: 

(B) The Administrator may guarantee 
loans with provisions for various rates of 
amortization corresponding to anticipated 
variations in family income. With respect 
to any loan guaranteed under this sub- 
paragraph— 

(1) the initial principal amount of the 
loan may not exceed the reasonable value 
of the property as of the time the loan is 
made; and 

(11) the principal amount of the loan 
thereafter (including the amount of all in- 
terest to be deferred and added to principal) 
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may not at any time be scheduled to exceed 

the projected value of the property. 

“(C) For the purposes of subparagraph (B) 
or this paragraph, the projected value of the 
property shall be calculated by the Admin- 
istrator by increasing the reasonable value 
of the property as of the time the loan is 
made at a rate not in excess of 2.5 percent 
per year, but in no event may the projected 
value of the property for the purposes ot 
such subparagraph exceed 115 percent of 
such reasonable value. A loan may not be 
guaranteed under such subparagraph for a 
purpose other than the acquisition of a 
Single-family dwelling unit.” 

Sec. 3. Section 1828 is amended by— 

(1) inserting “(1)” after “constitution or 
law"; and 

(2) inserting “(2)” restricting the manner 
of calculating such interest (including pro- 
hibition of the charging of interest on inter- 
est), or (3) requiring a minimum amortiza- 
tion of principal,” after lenders,“. 

TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 

Sec. 3. Section 1826 is amended by: 

(a) striking out subsection (a) in its en- 
tirety; and 

(b) striking out (b)“ in subsection (b). 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 4. The amendments made by this Act 
shall take effect on October 1, 1981. 

S. 1317—REMARRIAGE NOT TO RESULT IN TER- 
MINATION OF DEPENDENCY AND INDEMNITY 
COMPENSATION 
Mr. SIMPSON. Finally, Mr. President, 

I send to the desk a bill to amend title 

38, United States Code, to provide that 

remarriage of the surviving spouse of 

a veteran after age 62 shall not result in 

termination of dependency and in- 

demnity compensation. 


We find that many of these survivors 
have cared continuously for a severely 
disabled spouse over and for a number 
of years, which often precludes them 
from pursuing a career. Upon the vet- 
eran’s death the widow or widower is 
left without any means of support other 
than dependency and indemnity com- 
pensation know as DIC. 

Those surviving spouses are often older 
citizens who have devoted their lives to 
caring for a service-disabled veteran. 
We believe that it is indeed unfair to 
deny them the benefits which they 
earned over the many years of devoted 
service simply because they might re- 
marry during their latter years. 


Many such individuals have stated to 
us that they live together rather than 
marry at that time because of the serv- 
ice income limitation, and they would 
welcome the opportunity to formalize 
their relationship without increasing 
financial hardship. 

This bill and our consideration of it 
might well assist in their doing so. 

The text of the bill follows: 

8. 1317 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 103(d) of title 38, United States Code, 
is amended by adding the following new 
paragraph after paragraph (3): 

“(4) The remarriage after age 62 of a 
surviving spouse of a veteran shall not bar 
payment of benefits under section 411 of 
this title.” 
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Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, that is 
the package from the chairman of the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee. I thank 


the Chair for his forbearance, and I 
appreciate the time to present these and 
I yield back the remainder of my time. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
will now be a period for the transaction 
of routine morning business. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I see the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota 
in the Chamber and he may seek recog- 
nition. If he does, after he speaks, it is 
my intention to continue the period for 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness for most of the entire period al- 
lotted. We are trying to obtain clearance 
now to proceed to the consideration of 
the housing bill, which may take a little 
while to do. while we ascertain the loca- 
tion and availability of those Senators 
who must necessarily be present on the 
floor to manage that measure. 

So I wish to make that announcement 
to explain why we will probably utilize 
most, if not all, of the time remaining 
for the transaction of routine morning 
business even though there may not be 
speakers on the floor to utilize that time. 

I yield the floor. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

(The remarks of Mr. Boschwrrz at 
this point in connection with the intro- 
duction of legislation are printed under 
“Statements on Introduced Bills and 
Joint Resolutions.“) 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DAYS OF REMEMBRANCE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 9 days 
ago our Nation celebrated Veteran’s 
Memorial Day. 

Historically, it has been a day of re- 
flection, a day of concern, and above all, 
a day of remembrance. This year was no 
exception. In Arlington Cemetery, by the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, the Vice 
President laid a memorial wreath honor- 
ing those who fought and died for free- 
dom. In the old amphitheater nearby, 
tribute was paid to the men who were 
killed in the tragic attempt to rescue the 
hostages in April of last year. Across the 
Potomac, there was a memorial service 
for Vietnam veterans. 

In thousands of towns and cities across 
the United States, Americans joined in 
this collective expression of sentiment 
for victims who died in Vietnam, Europe, 
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and Iran. It is fortunate that for these 
serious causes there are so many voices, 
and fortunate that a day has been re- 
served for remembering these men and 
women. 

Another important day passed less 
than a month and a half ago—Holocaust 
Memorial Day. As in the recent Memo- 
rial Day, tribute was paid to victims; 
these victims, however, did not die in 
combat. Instead, as private citizens, they 
were subjected to Hitler’s brutal, merci- 
less genocide. 

By definition, genocide is any act com- 
mitted with intent to destroy in whole or 
in part a national, ethnical, racial or 
religious group. In Hitler's Germany, this 
took the form of 6 million Jewish deaths. 
In Uganda, under Idi Amin, hundreds 
of thousands were left dead. It is a 
vicious, hideous crime. This cannot be 
overemphasized. 

Mr. President, we cannot forget our 
past, for it is with us today. Indeed, it 
has been said that our history gives rise 
to our future. Let us now, in the after- 
math of both the Holocaust Memorial 
Day and the Veteran’s Memorial Day 
begin to take the steps to prove what we 
have learned from our past. The first 
move was made in December of 1946 
when the United Nations General As- 
sembly, appalled at details of Nazi atroc- 
ities, unanimously adopted a resolution 
declaring genocide a crime under inter- 
national law. I ask my colleagues now to 
take the last step and stand firm in sup- 
port of the Genocide Treaty, expressing 
our realization of the need to build a 
humane future for mankind. 


RAYMOND NELS NELSON 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, tragic vio- 
lence has again struck an employee of 
the U.S. Senate. Raymond Nels Nelson, 
since 1974 a professional staff member of 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, was, on Sunday, cruelly mur- 
dered in his home. 

A Providence, R.I. newspaperman, Ray 
came to the Senate in 1961 as admin- 
istrative assistant to the now senior Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, Mr. PELL. He 
served for 13 years in that capacity. 

With the Rules Committee, he served 
with great vigor and skill on many im- 
portant legislative matters and, most 
recently, has been dealing with the awe- 
some responsibilities of space assign- 
ments for the committee. His profession- 
alism, fairness, and pleasant manner 
endeared him to all who came in contact 
with him. We shall miss him greatly. 

To his wife, Shirley, and his three 
children, David, Rebecca, and Marc, I 
extend my most sincere sympathy. 


REPORTS OF INTRODUCTION INTO 
NICARAGUA VIA CUBA OF SOVIET 
HEAVY EQUIPMENT SUCH AS 
TANKS AND JETS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Congress, the administration, and the 
American people should view with great 
alarm reports about the introduction of 
Soviet military equipment into Nica- 
ragua via Cuba. According to these re- 
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ports, this equipment, possibly includes 
soviet jets and tanks. 

The Monroe Doctrine, issued in earlier 
days of our Nation, remains sound in 
the 21st century. This country cannot 
permit the arming of nations in the 
Western Hemisphere by a Communist 
state such as the Soviet Union. 

Mr. President, if the cancer which has 
emerged in Nicaragua is allowed to grow, 
it will eventually spread itself to other 
Central and South American nations. 
Even Mexico, which has common borders 
with the United States, could be en- 
dangered. 

Cuba, of course, is a mere puppet of 
the Soviet Union. However, Cuba must 
be dealt with if it allows the Soviets to 
use its territory as a stopping off place 
for the eventual clandestine transfer of 
armaments to Nicaragua or other West- 
ern Hemisphere nations. 

The present administration has taken 
a proper and required step by giving aid 
to El Salvador which is now facing Com- 
munist inspired rebels whose support 
comes from the Marxist government of 
Nicaragua. It should not be forgotten 
that the ill-advised policies of the Carter 
administration led to the downfall of a 
U.S. friend in Nicaragua, former Presi- 
dent Anastasio Somoza. In fact, it is 
likely that the revolutionaries who drove 
Somoza from office were also responsible 
for sending agents into our own country 
to assassinate him last year. 

This deed removed the possibility of 
Somoza’s return to Nicaragua. 

Our recent policy toward Somoza and 
acceptance of the Panama Canal Treaty 
has led to inroads by Communist forces 
in Central America. These policies were 
rejected in the last election, and the 
Reagan administration should meet this 
threat head on since it can be dealt with 
more easily now than later. 

Further, the administration should 
not be deterred by the shrill cries from 
certain segments of the American press 
which greeted the recent introduction 
into El Salvador of a small number of 
military advisors. Some of these critics 
are the same ones who urged the over- 
throw of Somoza and support for the 
present government in Nicaragua. 

The situation we find ourselves in to- 
day has been fostered by a recent reluc- 
tance to sell arms to friendly nations in 
South America. We now know that if the 
arms cannot be procured from the United 
States, they will be bought elsewhere. 
Peru demonstrated that fact in the early 
1970’s, and now that country has Soviet 
advisors assisting it with the operation 
of certain types of equipment we refused 
to sell. In fact, in the last 5 years we have 
sold less military equipment in South 
and Central America than a distant 
country like West Germany, and only a 
little more than a small nation like 
France. 

Mr. President, the emergency light is 
on in Central America. If we do not meet 
this challenge with skillful and bold pol- 
icies, we may soon be faced with a fire 
which will not easily be contained. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article en- 
titled “Soviet Said to Ship Arms to 
Nicaragua” which appeared in the New 
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York Times and another article entitled 
“Haig Says U.S. Watching Flow of Arms 
to Nicaragua” which appeared in the 
Washington Post, both dated today, 
June 3, 1981 be placed in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objectoion, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sovrer Sarp To SHIP Anus To 
(By Judith Miller) 


WASHINGTON, June 2.—The State Depart- 
ment said today that it had received unveri- 
fied reports that Soviet T-55 tanks might 
have been shipped from Cuba to Nicaragua. 

Administration officials said later that 
while there was still no hard evidence that 
the tanks had been shipped, Secretary of 
State Alexander M. Haig Jr. was convinced 
that the reports were accurate. 

Asked about the reports today, Mr. Haig 
said that the State Department had noted 
“with increasing concern” the sophisticated 
armaments being shipped to Nicaragua 
from the Soviet Union, Libya and Cuba. He 
also expressed concern about the growing 
size of the Nicaraguan armed forces and re- 
serves, adding that “we see nothing to jus- 
tify” that kind of manpower or equipment 
in the country. 

State Department officials said that for five 
or six weeks there had been significant ac- 
tivity at Nicaraguan ports and that this had 
coincided with reports indicating that tanks 
were on board the ships. 

SOME EXPRESS SKEPTICISM 

Some officials believe that the tanks may 
have been unloaded under camouflage, which 
would prevent intelligence agencies from ac- 
cumulating hard evidence of their transfer. 

Other officials expressed skepticism, sug- 
gesting that intelligence agencies should 
have been able to verify the information by 
now. 

“The intelligence community has reported 
this half a dozen times,” said James R. 
Cheek, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
for Inter-American Affairs, who is awaiting 
reassignment. One day they'll be right.” 

Mr. Cheek said that American officials had 
for months expected deliveries to Nicaragua 
of equipment from the Soviet Union. He 
added that Nicaragua now possessed only 
a few American Sherman tanks of World 
War II vintage—perhaps “four or five”’—and 
some long-outdated American training 
planes. 

Dean Fischer, the State Department 
spokesman, said of the intelligence reports: 
“We do have information that some Soviet 
tanks may have arrived and that others are 
still in Cuba. These reports have not been 
confirmed.” 


NICARAGUA'S NEIGHBORS CONCERNED 

Mr. Fischer declined to comment on 
whether State Department officials believed 
that Soviet aircraft had been given to the 
Sandinist Government in Nicaragua, as some 
intelligence information also suggests. 

He said that the United States and Nicara- 
gua’s neighbors were concerned about the 
possible introduction of advanced Soviet 
arms into the region. He also suggested that 
such a development would prevent the 
United States from considering any resump- 
tion of aid to Nicaragua. 

President Reagan suspended $10 million in 
economic aid to Nicaragua last April 1 on 
the ground that the Sandinist Government 
was aiding leftist insurgents in El Salvador. 
Mr. Fisher said that the United States had 
attempted to leave open the door” to a re- 
sumption of aid if Nicaragua ended its sup- 
port of the guerrillas and its involvement in 
international terrorism.” 

Referring to the reborts about the tanks, 
he said, It is not an appropriate time at 
present to resume aid.” 


NICARAGUA 
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Congressional aides familiar with the re- 
ports and State Department officials also ex- 
pressed skepticism about the utility of heavy 
tanks in Nicaragua. One senior official said 
that it would be the event of the century” 
if the Nicaraguans succeeded in moving 
heavy Soviet tanks any great distance across 
the country since they would be too heavy 
for most roads and bridges and would be dif- 
ficult to deploy in the country’s rugged 
terrain. 

Latin American specialists at the State De- 
partment also noted that Honduras, Nicara- 
gua’s neighbor, was better armed, having 
recently received about 20 medium British 
tanks. 


Harc Says U.S. “WATCHING” FLOW OF ARMS TO 
NICARAGUA 


(By John M. Goshko) 


Secretary of State Alexander M. Haig Jr. 
said yesterday the Reagan administration is 
“watching with increasing concern” the 
levels of sophisticated weapons being shipped 
into Nicaragua and “the high level of man- 
power” being assigned to the Nicaraguan 
armed forces. 

“We see no threat [to Nicaragua] that 
justifies increases of this size,” Haig said. 
“We will be watching closely the levels of 
arms that have arrived and that are expected 
to arrive.” 

Haig, answering questions at a State De- 
partment meeting for editors ard broadcast- 
ers from around the country, was asked about 
a report in yesterday’s Washington Post say- 
ing the United States has received intelli- 
gence reports that Soviet T55 tanks may 
have been sent secretly into Nicaragua. 

He refused to comment directly on the re- 
port. But he did contend that high levels of 
arms “of a worrisome nature” are continu- 
ing to flow into Nicaragua from Cuba. 

Some of this arms flow, Haig said, con- 
tinues to be diverted to leftist guerrillas 
fighting the U.S.-backed government in 
neighboring El Salvador. Although he cited 
the big buildup of Nicaraguan forces being 
engaged in by the leftist-oriented, revolu- 
tionary government there, Haig did not 
specify whether any of the alleged fiow is 
part of a long-rumored plan to equip the 
Nicaraguans with Soviet weaponry including 
tanks and MIG jet fighters. 

Earlier, however, department spokesman 
Dean Fischer confirmed that the United 
States has received intelligence reports that 
Soviet tanks may have been shipped into 
Nicaragua and that additional tanks are in 
Cuba awaiting delivery. While Fischer said 
the reports have not been confirmed, he 
added that the presence of such Soviet weap- 
ons would pose “serious problems” for other 
Central American countries. 

“As Nicaragua adds military equipment to 
its already substantial arsenal, tensions do 
inevitably increase,” Fischer said. “We would 
consider the presence of heavy Soviet armor 
or aircraft to pose serious problems for 
Nicaragua’s neighbors. 

Daniel Ortega, the head of Nicaragua’s 
revolutionary junta, has told The Washing- 
ton Post the reports his country intends to 
obtain Soviet tanks and jets are totally un- 
founded.” However, the Nicaraguan govern- 
ment, which won power in 1979 after a bloody 
civil war, has made clear its intention to 
build a powerful military force, and there 
have been reports that the goal is for 50,000 
men and women. 

The Nicaraguans already are believed to 
have more than 20,000 people on military 
duty or undergoing training. The junta has 
justified the buildup on the grounds that 
Nicaragua must protect itself against hostile, 
military-dominated rightist regimes in 
Honduras, El Salvador and Guatemalaa and 


antirevolutionary Nicaraguan exiles centered 
in Honduras. 
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CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, is there 
further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no further morning business, morning 
business is closed. 


HOUSING AND COMMUNITY DE- 
VELOPMENT AMENDMENTS OF 
1981 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Chair lay 
before the Senate Calendar Order No. 
111, S. 1197, the housing bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (S. 1197) to amend and extend cer- 
tain Federal laws relating to housing, com- 
munity, and economic development, and re- 
lated programs, to provide an improved and 
expedited multifamily mortgage forecloseure 
procedure, and for other purposes, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will proceed to the 
consideration of the bill. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceded to call the roll. 

Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Gorton). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, I rise to 
present an innovative housing and com- 
munity development bill. It represents 
the Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs 
Committee’s effort to meet the difficult 
challenge of budget reductions while 
devising ways to make the use of scarce 
Federal resources more cost effective 
while streamlining burdensome and 
costly administrative procedures. S. 1197 
is the culmination of a process which in- 
cluded 4 days of intensive hearings on 
housing and community development is- 
sues, extensive research by our staff, con- 
sultation with HUD and numerous client 
groups and considerable constructive de- 
bate by members of the committee in our 
markup session. We are confident that 
we have produced a thoughtful bill which 
contributes extensively to the improve- 
ment of our housing and community 
development program. 

We no longer can afford programs of 
unlimited Federal assistance to growing 
numbers of American citizens. 

Our country is enduring an economic 
trauma which requires control of runa- 
way Federal spending. While some would 
argue that housing programs have borne 
an inordinate proportion of budget cut- 
backs, the truth is that housing pro- 
grams, especially for increasingly more 
expensive new construction, are commit- 
ting us for decades ahead to expenditure 
of tens of billions of dollars. We must 
scale back. Yet, we must not lose sight 
of our long-held obligation to assist those 
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who can least afford safe, adequate hous- 
ing for themselves and their families. 
Our bill, therefore, first and foremost 
is our best attempt to focus limited Fed- 
eral assistance on those who need that 
assistance most and who simply have 
few if any alternatives to Federal assist- 
ance, 

I remind my colleagues that we have 
no latitude on any budget issues raised 
in this bill. Congress has now decided 
the dollar amounts and the committee 
has carefully constructed a bill whose 
funding authorizations do not exceed 
the limits we have set in the budget 
debate. 

As our second major objective, we 
have striven for procedural simplifica- 
tion in both the community development 
and assisted housing programs under 
our jurisdiction. We have attempted to 
deregulate“ programs under our juris- 
diction where unnecessary Federal reg- 
ulatory instrusion has created high ad- 
ministrative costs and posed obstacles 
for State and local governments in their 
decisionmaking and in the administra- 
tion of assistance programs. But, we have 
done this without weakening the pur- 
poses of CD and housing assistance pro- 
grams, and in some cases we have 
strengthened them. 

Title I of this bill addresses community 
and economic development authoriza- 
tions. 

I would like to reassure those who see 
in this bill a retreat from the basic pur- 
poses of the community development 
program. It is not. Rather, title I is a re- 
turn to the original intention of the act: 
to provide a flexible program through 
which communities determine their com- 
munity development needs and proceed 
to meet them with—as we reiterate in 
the body of title I maximum feasible 
priority to activities which will benefit 
low- and moderate-income families or 
aid in the prevention or elimination of 
eR and blight” or to meet urgent 
needs. 


S. 1197 makes a significant procedural 
change in the program by eliminating 
application requirements, and by substi- 
tuting a statement of intention, coupled 
with certifications that the law’s require- 
ments are being met. It is important to 
emphasize that the act’s statement of 
findings and purposes has not been 
amended in any way. The primary ob- 
jective of the program remains “the de- 
velopment of viable urban communities, 
by providing decent housing and suitable 
living environments and expanding eco- 
nome opportunities, principally for per- 
sons of low and moderate income.” 

The minority in its supplemental views 
misconstrues our purposes in eliminating 
the application process. It is simply in- 
correct to state, as the minority does, 
that “the bill would dismantle program 
features designed to assure that low- 
income persons and distressed neigh- 
borhoods principally benefit from the 
program, as originally intended: that lo- 
cal citizens, not just officials in city hall, 
have adequate opportunity to participate 
in the development of the local program, 
and that the Federal Government exer- 
cise some responsibility for the use of 
the program's funds.” This matter is suf- 
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ficiently important that we should take 
time to set the record straight. 

I shall address each of these major 
criticisms in turn. 

First, our bill makes no change in the 
basic purpose of the act. Indeed, to make 
this clear, we have reiterated, in section 
102(b), that community development 
funds must be used “so as to give maxi- 
mum feasible priority to activities which 
will benefit low- and moderate-income 
families or aid in the prevention or elimi- 
nation of slums or blight”; or to meet 
urgent needs posing a serious threat to 
health or welfare when other funds are 
not available. These requirements are 
taken from section 104(b) (2) of the pres- 
ent law. Nor should our commitment to 
this purpose ever be in doubt. 

Since 1974, there has been disagree- 
ment over the administration of the 
community development program. But 
this dispute has not been over its basic 
purposes. Although it has to some extent 
involved priorities, the basic issue has 
been the extent to which HUD should 
intrude with its conception of what is 
appropriate to carry out these purposes 
and, in effect, to substitute its judgments 
for those of the local officials charged 
with administering the program. 


The provisions of the 1972 act relating 
to the application requirements and re- 
view have been amended more frequently 
than any other section of the act—in- 
deed, since 1974 there have been 23 
changes made in the provisions of this 
single section. It is much simpler and 
more straightforward, since the intent of 
the act has always been to give commu- 
nities flexibility to determine how best to 
meet the purposes of the act, to strike 
this controversial section and, instead, 
emphasize HUD's proper role in review- 
ing actual performance. In our bill, we 
thus reaffirm the basic tenets of a block 
grant as envisioned by the drafters of the 
original 1974 act. 


Second, the minority charges that our 
bill dismantles the citizen participation 
requirements of the act. In fact, it does 
not. The committee bill is stronger on 
this score than the administration’s pro- 
posal. Section 102(b) of the bill explicitly 
requires that grantees furnish citizens 
with information about funds available 
and activities that may be undertaken; 
gives citizens an opportunity to examine 
and comment on both the statement of 
proposed activities and the performance 
of the grantee; and, to assure that this is 
done, requires at least one public hearing 
at which citizens may express their views. 


Under our bill, grantees are required 
to consider all citizen comments; but, as 
in present law, they are not required to 
accept them. I reiterate: Here, as else- 
where, we are simplifying procedures, 
not changing substance. Moreover, I can 
state from my own experience that few 
city officials who ignore the views of the 
citizens will long survive in public office. 
The majority believes that it is appropri- 
ate to assure citizen access to informa- 
tion, to provide them with an opportu- 
nity to express their views, and to assure 
them that those views are taken into 
account. Where we disagree with the 
minority is over the appropriateness of 
requiring specific, rigid plans to achieve 
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this purpose. It is not right to intrude in 
a process which is already governed by 
State and local law in most communities. 
It would be naive to believe that the 
sophisticated groups which have become 
experienced with local CD programs will 
find it any more difficult under our bill to 
maintain their high level of involvement. 

Finally, we have retained, explicitly, 
HUD's responsibility to assure that com- 
munity development funds are spent for 
the activities and purposes for which 
they are provided. That is the essence of 
the block grant concept: To establish 
clear purposes and set a range of activi- 
ties, while permitting State and local 
governments the flexibility which re- 
sponsiveness to local needs and condi- 
tions requires. The vehicle for doing this 
is not, however, the application. Rather, 
the bill makes clear the original intent of 
the 1974 act—an intent which we believe 
has been distorted in recent years—to 
enforce the act by reviewing actual per- 
formance and, if necessary, adjusting or 
conditioning grants. Under our bill, HUD 
is required, no less than annually, to re- 
view recipient performance for compli- 
ance with the requirements and objec- 
tives of the act. 

We expect HUD's performance reviews 
to be both responsible and thorough. 
Moreover, there is a model at hand—the 
approach taken to performance moni- 
toring by HUD Secretary Carla Hills and 
Assistant Secretary David Meeker in 
1976. HUD's performance reviews at that 
time focused not on minor and insub- 
stantial matters, but on whether the pur- 
poses of the act were being carried out 
and, if not, how communities could be 
helped to comply with the act. As both a 
statement of the kind of approach the 
committee has in mind and a possible 
model for HUD to follow, I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Recorp at 
this point information on HUD’s per- 
formance monitoring approach supplied 
to the Banking Committee when it held 
oversight hearings in 1976. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CURRENT AND PROJECTED CDBG MONITORING 
ACTIVITIES 
INTRODUCTION 

Section 104(d) of Title I of the Housing 
and Community Development Act of 1974 
requires the Department to undertake an- 
nual reviews of each block grant recipient’s 
performance and compliance with statutory 
and regulatory requirements of the Com- 
munity Development Block Grant program. 

GENERAL BACKGROUND 

The Department issued its initial guide- 
lines for monitoring in Handbook form on 
November 13, 1975. Pursuant to those guide- 
lines, each of HUD’s ten Regional Offices de- 
vised its own monitoring system, to be im- 
plemented by the respective Area Offices in 
that Region. The Regional Offices retain re- 
sponsibility for the overall management of 
monitoring activities in their respective ju- 
risdictions. Additionally, on a very selective 
basis, Central Office personnel will accom- 
pany Area Office staf on monitoring visits to 
ensure that the monitoring activity is car- 
ried out in a manner consistent with the 
statute and program regulations. 

Although the different Regional Monitor- 
ing Systems vary with respect to the nature 
and scope of activities to be undertaken by 
Area Offices, they all mandate a mix of ac- 
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tivities combining both in-house and on-site 
monitoring reviews of grantee performance 
and compliance with program requirements. 


IN-HOUSE MONITORING 


Continuing activities by HUD staff to assess 
grantee performance and compliance, short 
of an actual site visit to the locality, con- 
stitute HUD's in-house monitoring effort. The 
principal tool for in-house monitoring of the 
block grant program is the Annual In-House 
Review performed prior to approval of the 
subsequent year grant for all entitlement 
communities, and less frequently for discre- 
tionary recipients. Due to the fact that the 
In-House Review is performed as part of the 
application review process, which got under- 
way during the early months of 1976, experi- 
ence with this activity is limited to the third 
quarter of the Fiscal Year. This Review is 
useful primarily as a means of collecting, at 
one time and in one place, all relevant in- 
formation possessed by HUD relating to a 
particular grantee’s performance and com- 
pliance, e.g. application materials, audit re- 
sults, citizen complaints, results of site visits, 
and other general files. 

In the area of compliance monitoring, the 
In-House Review is most effective for those 
subject with which the Area Office staff have 
the greatest day-to-day contact, e.g., eligibil- 
ity of program activities, financial proce- 
dures. For other areas of potential compliance 
difficulty, such as equal opportunity require- 
ments and Federal Labor Standards, it is nec- 
essary in most cases to conduct on-site 
monitoring of the grantee’s program. 


ON-SITE MONITORING 


The principal form of monitoring activity 
engaged in by the Department during the 
second and third quarters was the site visit 
to the local grant recipient. 

During the second quarter (October l- 
December 31, 1975), the average number of 
on-site visits made in each Region was 110. 
Approximately 75 percent of second quarter 
visits were made to entitlement recipients. 
with the remaining 25 percent to discretion- 
ary grantees. During the third quarter (Janu- 
ary I-March 31, 1976), the average number of 
on-site visits by Regions was 224, represent- 
ing @ substantial increase. Of the number of 
localities which were the subject of site visits 
during the third quarter, the figures reveal 
that 60 percent of the national total of 1324 
entitlement grantees, and 27 percent of the 
1803 discretionary grantees were site-visited 
by HUD. 

Regular site visits were made to every type 
of grantee: metropolitan cities; urban coun- 
ties; hold harmless communities; metropoli- 
tan and nonmetropolitan discretionary gran- 
tees. In addition special site visits were 
made in all of the major program areas: re- 
location/acquisition; environment; equal op- 
portunity; financial management; labor 
standards; citizen participation; housing 
assistance plans; eligibility of program activ- 
ities; and capacity of the grantee. 


MONITORING RESULTS 


The ultimate goals of the Department's 
monitoring effort are to insure that statutory 
and other program requirements are met, and 
to formulate corrective or remedial actions to 
deal with any deficiencies on the part of 
grantees. In this regard, the quarterly re- 
ports indicate the number and general na- 
ture of “findings” made and “actions” taken 
in various subject areas. 

During the second quarter, the primary 
areas of difficulty for grantees nationwide 
were equal opportunity, labor standards, and 
the environment. Much of the early monitor- 
ing focused on recordkeeping and other pro- 
cedural matters, rather than grantee per- 
formance in carrying out their program, due 
to the fact that most grantees were just be- 
ginning their program activities. 

During the third quarter, equal opportu- 
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nity emerged as a difficult problem area for 
grantees: Equal opportunity was the subject 
of 23 percent of findings made and actions 
taken, nationwide. Other significant problem 
areas include relocation/acquisition (18.3 
percent of findings), citizen participation 
(12.2 percent of findings) and environment 
(12.2 percent of findings). A total of 1294 
findings were made nationwide in ten subject 
areas during the third quarter. 

The findings being made are varied. Ex- 
amples of the types of findings reported by 
the Regions include: 

“Equal opportunity— (inadequate record- 
keeping and lack of affirmative action plans); 

“Labor Standards— {failure to hold precon- 
struction conferences and failure to send 
required notices of certain activities to the 
Area Office) ; 

“Environment—(miscalculation of time 
periods for public comment on environmen- 
tal findings and inadequate documentation 
within the environmental review record; and 
local draw down of funds before release by 
HUD.) 

“Financial management—(Inadequate Ac- 
counting Systems and Violations of $10,000 
minimum draw down requirements)“ 

Most of these violations are of a type to be 
anticipated during the start-up period of any 
new program. As grantees gain experience 
with HUD procedures and other program re- 
quirements, these types of violations should 
decrease. 

Site visits were clearly the most effective 
source of findings during the third quarter: 
81.6 percent of national findings were made 
as a result of on-site visits. 


ACTIONS 


Most of the actions taken during bot): the 
second and third quarters were in the worm 
of warning letters or other advisory com- 
munications to grantees found to be deficient 
in terms of performance or compliance, a re- 
sult which is generally appropriate to the 
first monitoring effort. For the most part, 
second year applications had not been re- 
ceived by HUD Area Offices during the second 
or third quarters of the fiscal year. Therefore, 
the actions taken by Area Offices in the sub- 
ject quarters reported are not necessarily rep- 
resentative of the type of actions that would 
be taken when applications are pending be- 
fore the Department. The great majority of 
applications are submitted during the fourth 
quarter of the fiscal year. The letters gen- 
erally outlined the nature of the problem, 
offered assistance in its correction, and ad- 
vised the grantee that continued noncom- 
pliance would result in more severe actions by 
HUD. It is likely that particular cases of 
grantee deficiency will require additional 
follow-up to the warning letter in an effort 
to insure that the required performance or 
compliance takes place. 

Most of the actions taken other than warn- 
ing letters (34.2 percent of the total actions) 
involve direct communication between HUD 
staff and the grantee in an effort to render 
the necessary assistance and arrive at a solu- 
tion to the problem, in order to bring the 
grantee into conformance with the law or 
regulations. Such communication was either 
in written form, by phone, or by means of a 
personal conference. 


In a few cases involving serious perform- 
ance or compliance problems, more severe 
actions were taken, e.g., failure to invite a 
subsequent year’s discretionary application, 
substitution of local funds for block grant 
funds, conditional approval of the subse- 
quent year's grant. 

CONCLUSION 

The Department's monitoring effort, ini- 
tiated during the second quarter of Fiscal 
Year 1976 and significantly expanded dur- 
ing the third quarter, appears to be achiev- 
ing the goals to which it was directed. The 
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results of the Department’s monitoring et- 
forts have been significant. As a result of the 
site visits, Area and Regional Offices are 
able to take appropriate corrective and re- 
medial actions to remedy, where possible, the 
deficiencies that are found, and in many 
cases to prevent continuance of the deficien- 
cies or violations of Community Develop- 
ment Block Grant requirements. 

Grantees in all Regions appear to be 
pleased with HUD's monitoring effort, par- 
ticularly the site visits. These activities af- 
ford them an opportunity to become aware 
of any deficiencies that exist in their com- 
munity development programs, and to re- 
ceive the necessary assistance from HUD to 
arrive at solutions to these problems. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING 
AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT, 
May 6, 1976. 
MEMORANDUM 

To: All Regional Administrators. 

Attention; Assistant Regional Administrators 
for Fair Housing & Equal Opportunity 
Assistant Regional Administrators for 
Community Planning & Development. 

From: James H. Blair, Fair Housing & Equal 
Opportunity, E David O. Meeker, Com- 
munity Planning & Development Co. 

Subject: FH&EO Review of Entitlement Ap- 
plications. 

FH&EO review of entitlement applications 
is expected to be thorough, taking into ac- 
count experiences of prior years. Certifica- 
tions will continue to be accepted; however, 
additional information or assurances from 
the applicant may be required when there 
is substantial evidence in past performance 
which contradicts or challenges the certifica- 
tions (570.306(b) ()). The same general prin- 
ciples apply to hold harmless and discretion- 
ary applications; however, the extent of the 
review may be modified as appropriate to the 
amount of the grant. 

Consistent with the provisions of section 
570.306(b)(2) of the Community Develop- 
ment Block Grant regulation, FH&EO staff 
shall recommend approval of the application 
unless it is determined: 

1. on the basis of significant facts and 
data, generally available and pertaining to 
community housing needs and objectives, the 
applicant's description of such needs and ob- 
jectives is plainly inconsistent with such 
facts and data; or 

“ii. the activities proposed in the applica- 
tion to be undertaken are plainly inappro- 
priate to the meeting the needs and objec- 
tives identified by the applicant; or 

“iii. the application does not comply with 
the block grant regulations or other appli- 
cable law.” 

With respect to the first two standards, 
section 570,303(a) requires the applicant, 
in identifying its needs, to take into consid- 
eration and summarize any special needs 
found to exist in any identifiable segment of 
the total group of lower-income persons in 
the community. In its review, FH&EO staff 
should take into account whether the appli- 
cant has taken such special needs into con- 
sideration and summarized them. With re- 
spect to the third standard of review, FH&EO 
staff should analyze the application within 
the context of the equal opportunity certifi- 
cations under section 570.303 (e) (11) and the 
non-discrimination requirements of section 
570.601. If application of these standards in- 
dicates a failure on the part of the applicant 
to comply with these regulations, FH&EO 
staff shall indicate, pursuant to section 507. 
306 (b) (1), the substantial evidence, includ- 
ing significant facts and data, which chal- 
lenges the certifications, statements of fact 
and data, or other programmatic decisions, 
and shall recommend appropriate additional 
information and specific assurances to be re- 
quired from the applicant. 

Further, the Area Office shall review the 
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recipient’s past performance to determine 
whether: 

“4. the recipient has carried out a program 
substantially as described in its prior appli- 
cation (s): 

“ti. the program conformed to the require- 
ments of the block grant regulations and 
other applicable laws and regulations; and 

“ili. the recipient has demonstrated a con- 
tinuing capacity to carry out in a timely 
manner the approved community develop- 
ment program.” 

If the recipient’s past performance per- 
taining to minorities and women varied sub- 
stantially from that described in its applica- 
tion and the subsequent application does 
not amend or correct the matter, the evi- 
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dence shall be documented and corrective 
action recommended, including appropriate 
recommendations for additional informa- 
tion and specific assurances. Any modifica- 
tions and/or actions proposed by FH&EO 
staff to correct deficiencies shall be coor- 
dinated with Area Office procedures for such 
notification and consistent with the time- 
table as called for in the memorandum of 
November 29, 1974 from Assistant Secretary 
Meeker. Final actions taken by Area Offices 
should involve only minimal use of contract 
conditioning, 

If, in the course of the review of past per- 
formance, FH&EO Area Office staff find what 
they believe to be noncompliance with sec- 
tion 109, title VI, Executive Order 11246 or 
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section 3 requirements, the matter shall be 
discussed immediately with FH&EO Regional 
staff for determination as to referral for com- 
pliance review. Such referral, however, shall 
not be the basis for recommending disap- 
proval of the application. 
James H. BLAIR, 
Assistant Secretary for Fair Housing 
and Equal Opportunity. 
WARREN H. BUTLER, 
Assistant Secretary for Community 
Planning and Development. 
Attachments: 
(1) Checklist: 
ance. 
(2) Checklist: Entitlement Application Re- 
view and Instructions. 


Review of Past Perform- 


FAIR HOUSING AND EQUAL OPPORTUNITY—CHECKLIST: REVIEW OF PAST PERFORMANCE 


[The following questions must be answered before reviewing the — Pee year’s application. Sources of information include prior year's application and comments, site visits, performance report 


and addition 


« Were activities proposed for last year designed to directly benefit 
minorities generally commensurate with need? — 


(a) Have minorities benefited commensurately with need (as stated 


in prior application)? 


(b) Have female-headed households benefited commensurately 


with need? 


(b) Is there a positive pattern of relocation for minorities? (Service 
and location) AA 
(c) is there a positive pattern of relocation for female-headed 
households? (Service and location) : 
*For no answers jot down vital statistics and source of 
information (e.g. performance report, table IC) which doc- 
uments the deficiency. Subsequent applications should be 
reviewed in light of these deficiencies and this data will 
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application. 
Examples: 


information requested from the recipient, as may be necessary] 


9. Has the recipient demonstrated affirmative action as required under 


*For no answers, jot down vital statistics and source of information 
(e.g., performance report, table IC) which documents the deficiency. 
The reviewer shall recommend corrective action, looking beyond the 
assurances, if data indicates that an assurance maybe meaningless, 
Such action could include the provision of additional 
specific assurances, including timetables, prior to approval of the 


information and 


(A) The applicant, while agreeing through certification to take 
action to affirmatively, further fair housin i 
taken no action during the program year (performance 
report VB. 1 and 2). The reviewer may recommend that 
the applicant be required to provide a specific assurance, 
including the actions it will take and the dates these 
actions will be implemented. 

(B) Although the applicant has had significant personnel action 
during the program year, this action has not demon- 
strated affirmative action in minority and/or female em- 


has in fact 


provide the basis for looking beyond the assurance. Specific 1 in the program areas funded in whole or in part 


areas of concern and recommended actions are incorporated 


as a part of the application review checklist. 


„ Has the recipient demonstrated affirmative action in employment as 
required in the equal employment opportunity clause of the grant 


agreement? 


- Has the recipient taken action to affirmatively further fair housing through 
such activities as land development, zoning, site selection policies or 


Programing? 


Has the recipient taken action to prevent discrimination in the sale, rental 
and/or financing of housing within the recipient’s jurisdiction? 4 
8. Has the recipient demonstrated affirmative actions as required under 


sec, 3? 


(a) Utilizing lower income area residents as trainees and employees? 


(b) Utilizing sec. 3 eligible businesses: f 


as required in: 
(a) Sec. 570.9004 


y CDBG funds (performance report VE). The reviewer 
may recommend that the applicant be required to pro- 
vide a specific assurance, including numerical goals and 
timetables, necessary to demonstrate affirmative action. 

10. If an on-site visit has been conducted, is the recipient maintaining data 


c)—Performance standards 
(b) Sec. 570.907(f}—Recordkeeping 


(e. f., performance report, table IC) which documents the deficiency. 
Recommend institution of departmental procedures for termination, 
reduction or withholding of funds until corrective action is taken. A 


subsequent application should not be approved until this situation is 
corrected. Any deficiencies in questions 1 to 9 may be treated as 


above if: 


(A) The applicant refuses to amend the application or provide 
additional information or assurance, or 

(B) The applicant provides additional information and/or as- 
Surances but does not meet either the goals or timetables 
to which it has agreed 


(a) Percent and characteristics of minor- 
ity and female heads of household by census 
tract, available from the U.S. Census (PHC-1 
and PHC-3) and R. L. Polk and Company 
Surveys in selected localities (female-heads 
of households, only). 

(b) Location of existing assisted housing 
by type. 

(c) Appropriate newspaper clippings relat- 
ing to civil rights. 

Integrated into the “community profile”, 
in summary form, should be: 

(a) Maps which may include overlays 
showing minority concentrations, tracking 
materials derived from census block statistics 
and accompanying maps and/or supporting 
documentation previously submitted by ap- 
plicants such as those included with: 

“(1) Instructions for compliance with Title 
VI for the Neighborhood Facilities Grant 
Program (HUD 41906), Public Facility Loan 
Program (HUD 41905), the Open Space Land 
Program (HUD 41907) and the Neighborhood 
Development Program (HUD 41904). 

(2) Workable Program Submissions, in- 
cluding conditions to recertifications. 

“(3) 701; Housing Elements; Studies in 
areas covered by CD Block Grant activities 
which identify problems of low income, mi- 
nority, and/or female-headed households, in- 
cluding constraints, obstacles for delivery 


systems for services, and proposed treatment; 
Progress Reports and Final Project Closeout 
Reports; and any EO Contract Conditions. 

“(4) Community Renewal Programs which 
illustrate community needs and/or delivery 
of existing facilities or services. 

“(5) General Neighborhood Renewal Plans; 
Conventional Urban Renewal Plans (includ- 
ing individual plans—not NDP); Interim As- 
sistance Plans, Disaster Planning Funds; 
Federally Assisted Code Enforcement Pro- 
grams (115) and 312 grants and loans); 
Neighborhood Improvement Programs; Con- 
ventional and NDP Plan changes; Model Cit- 
les Planning Data, l.e. initial submissions and 
updates; CDA Letter +11 Plans; Low Rent 
Public Housing Program Reservations includ- 
ing section 23 Leasing.” 

(b) Information and maps available from 
EMAD, .. . e.g.. Housing Market Reports, An- 
nual Housing Surveys, Post Office Surveys. 

(c) Studies by civil rights or public in- 
terest groups, universities, planning commis- 
sions and areawide and state planning orga- 
nizations. Civil rights groups who express 
interest in providing assistance could be 
urged to review extent material, such as that 
listed above, to help prepare factual, EO 
profiles. 

2. Alternatively, use the maps attached to 
the application if they are good and only 


supplement them with data on existing loca- 
tions of assisted housing. For large cities, 
group similar census tracts. Keep these maps 
or tables with EO files. Send them to process- 
ing only if necessary to make a particular 
point. 

3. a. Keep in EO files. Send to processing 
only if necessary tomake a particular point. 

b. If deficiencies have been found in Ques- 
tions 1-4, corrective action is required in the 
planning and programming of community 
development activities. These corrections 
should be reflected in the answers to Ques- 
tion No. 7. 

4. This requires a comparison between the 
“facts” of the EO Community profile and 
the applicant's facts“ as contained in the 
application. If the facts in the application 
are substantially inconsistent with available 
information, the Reviewer should check 
“no”, describe the deficiency, providing data 
and the source of the information which 
contradicts the application, and recommend 
corrective action. 

AS an example: 

The minority area(s) of town has no pub- 
lic sewer system, a seriously inadequate sep- 
tic system and/or dirt roads. The applicant 
identifies a number of community develop- 
ment needs, but does not identify these 
community development needs in the mi- 
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nority area(s). The reviewer shall succinctly 
present this evidence, noting how it may 
violate the provisions of 570.601 (2) and (3) 
as well as 970.303 (a), and recommend cor- 
rective action. 

In some cases the application may be in- 
complete. As an example: 

In preparing a HUD funded Community 
Renewal Program, the locality had noted 
that 3 areas of the city were most severely 
deficient in streets and street improve- 
ments—all of them minority areas. The 
CDBG applicant in describing a need for 
street improvements within the locality, does 
not identify and/or summarize the greater 
severity of need of the minority community, 
as required in 570.303(a), although there is 
evidence that these deficiencies have not been 
corrected. Document the evidence and recom- 
mend corrective action. 

8. Housing Assistance Plans. There are 3 
primary sources of information on housing 
assistance needs. These are the U.S. Census 
publications and special tabulations; Polk 
and Company data; and state and area-wide 
agency studies. 

Currently available in each area office is a 
special census tabulation prepared by EMAD 
which indicates housing deprivation of per- 
sons by family type and by minority groups. 
Housing assistance needs of minorities iden- 
tified in table II which are below the figures 
in this special tabulation shall be docu- 
mented and corrective action recommended. 

9. If the goals are inappropriate to meet- 
ing the needs, the reviewer shall document 
the evidence and recommend corrective ac- 
tion. The following factors should be used to 
test appropriateness: 


“(a) Proportional goals by household 
types. This is described in the HAP instruc- 
tions and is one test of appropriateness. 


“(b) Appropriateness of goals by tenure 
types. While proportionality is not required 
between meeting the housing assistance 
needs of current owners and renters, a com- 
munity which has identified housing assist- 
ance needs for persons currently renting or 
expected to reside may not ignore these 
needs in their goals. The numerical goals for 
meeting the identified housing assistance 
needs of renters and persons expected to re- 
side shall respond to these needs in a mean- 
ingful way. 


(e) Appropriate use of section 8 or other 
resources. Where needs are identified, and 
housing assistance resources (including sec- 
tion 8) which would serve the stated needs 
are available, the community must propose 
sufficient housing resources to meet, in a 
meaningful way, the needs of the income 
range identified in Table II. 

“(d) Consistency of this year’s proposed 
activities to 3-year goal. While the appli- 
cant is not required to meet all needs pro- 
Portionately in any given year, the activities 
scheduled for any cne year may not pre- 
clude meeting the proportionality or appro- 
priateness tests (b. and c. above) over a 3- 
year period.” 

10, Self-explanatory. 


11. This ties past performance to pro 
goals. If a community for 9 
met prior goals for all or a part of their 
housing assistance, has not found suitable 
sites for new construction, or whose occu- 
pancy records in the HAP Performance Re- 
port indicate minority or female participa- 
tion significantly below the needs which 
they have identified for these groups, the 
reviewer should document such evidence 
and recommend corrective action. Corrective 
action may include a recommendation for a 
Specific assurance from the applicant, in- 
cluding goals and timetables, prior to ap- 
proval of the application. 

It is important, of course, to determine 
the causes of the failure to perform. For 
example, if such failure is due to problems 
associated with HUD's delivery of available 
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resources, and the community has taken 
positive steps to make use of available re- 
sources without success, there should be no 
basis for penalizing the applicant. On the 
other hand, if the applicant has failed to 
take necessary actions within its control to 
facilitate the use of available resources to 
meeting housing needs, disapproval of the 
application may be appropriate. Brevity and 
specificity in requiring such specific assur- 
ances is illustrated by the following: 

. . It is expected that (the City) will es- 
tablish a timely schedule for implementing 
the Resolution which pledges that it will lo- 
cate and approve sites for at least 90 units 
of family housing, of which 60 units or more 
must be in areas not having an undue con- 
centration of assisted persons or low-income 
persons. 

“It is imperative that specific sites be 
ready for our preliminary review no later 
than September 5, 1975. My staff and I 
would be happy to assist you in any way 
during the interim period to achieve this 
objective. Firm approved sites should be 
available to implement the production of 
the units no later than October 10, 1975. In 
this way, we can reach initial implementa- 
tion of your Housing Assistance Plan during 
the first action year.” 


(Mr. SCHMITT assumed the chair.) 
Mr. LUGAR. We leave virtually un- 
changed the requirement that entitle- 


ment communities must develop a hous- 


ing assistance plan as a part of the 
community development process. This 
remains the principal link between the 
community development programs of a 
community and its housing needs. 

Under our amendments, a community 
must certify that it has a current hous- 
ing assistance plan in place, previously 
approved by the Secretary. 

The small cities block grant proposal 
in the bill provides an optional opportu- 
nity for States to participate in the 
program by administering funds dis- 
tribution for nonentitlement cities. 

The committee believes that the small 
cities program can be enhanced by al- 
lowing States which are capable and 
adequately equipped to become involved 
in the process. Many States have com- 
munity affairs departments. Most carry 
on community development activities. 

Most have resources which can be used 
to assist small cities to meet their crit- 
ical problems. We should not ignore 
them. 

The provisions of the bill give States 
an option to administer funds distribu- 
tion for nonentitlement cities if they: 
Provide a 10 percent cash match for the 
Federal funds; consult with local gov- 
ernments in developing a distribution 
system; administer the program with 
State funds; and provide technical as- 
sistance to the small cities. 

The committee plan is a well conceived 
strengthening of federalism. In specify- 
ing that the funds cannot be used except 
to benefit small cities, the program 


avoids charges that the States will use 
the funds for other purposes. 


It prohibits States from using only 
Federal funds for administration of the 
program, and very strongly specifies 
that local officials must be consulted in 
developing the funds distribution 
process. 


These requirements are designed to 
assure that States choosing to partic- 
ipate in the process will be doing so in 
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good faith, with the purpose of aiding 
the small cities within their boundaries. 

In the event that a State does not 
choose to operate a program or is pro- 
hibited from doing so by failure to meet 
the bill's requirements, then the small 
cities are protected by HUD, who will op- 
erate the program essentially as in the 
present manner albeit with less proce- 
dural intervention. 

These changes have been made to en- 
courage those States which have already 
demonstrated an interest in local com- 
munity development and to discourage 
those whose only attraction is the avail- 
ability of Federal funds for building their 
own infrastructure. 

States are free to develop whatever 
purposes and procedures for distributing 
funds that State and local priorities 
dictate. And consultation with local offi- 
cials is required to assure a logical, ap- 
propriate, and equitable process for using 
the Federal funds. 

Mr. President, I want to take a moment 
to anticipate a question which relates to 
the existing small cities program. 

Under the State block grant program, 
States will be able to make multiyear 
commitments to their small cities. The 
proposed State block grant legislation is 
structured to provide States with max- 
imum flexibility to meet the needs of 
their small communities. 

States are in the best position to be 
sensitive to the needs of all of their 
smaller localities and to determine 
whether a multiyear commitment for 
some particular program is most respon- 
sive to local needs. 

Since we anticipate that States will 
alter the existing program to be more 
responsive to their requirements and the 
needs of their communities, the pro- 
posed legislation does not contain a 
provision mandating continuation of 
existing multiyear commitments made 
by HUD where a State assumes admin- 
istration of the program. 

However, under the proposed statu- 
tory provisions, States may allow com- 
munities to receive the remaining years 
of a commitment and we would antici- 
pate that they would choose to view this 
as a moral commitment to do so in order 
to provide as much continuity as possible 
for their communities. 

Turning to the urban development ac- 
tion grant program, the committee re- 
tains the UDAG program as a separate 
section of the Housing and Community 
Development Act of 1974. 

It is funded at $500 million per year 
for 1982 and 1983. The committee was 
impressed with the outpouring of sup- 
port of this program hearing it described 
as one of the most successful economic 
development assistance programs devised 
by the Federal Government. 


Again, as in community development, 
we undertook to make procedural 
changes which underscore administra- 
tive simplification without major 
changes to the substance of the program. 

But we do sharpen the focus of the 
program in order that scarce Federal 
dollars may be concentrated on activities 
with the greatest economic benefits to 
their communities. We have also tight- 
ened the administration of the program 
by HUD to assure maximum return on 
the Federal dollar. 
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Mr. President, as our colleagues know, 
the administration had proposed orig- 
inally that the UDAG program be funded 
for only 1 year. 

This proposal reflected the fact that 
while the Secretary expressed his sup- 
port for UDAG, he is engaged in a com- 
plete evaluation of the program’s effec- 
tiveness and its relationship to future 
economic development programs. 

We do not view our 2-year extension 
of the UDAG program as a preemption 
of the Secretary’s prerogative to make 
recommendations for change to us after 
he completes his study. 

Turning to housing, Mr. President, in 
this portion of the bill, the committee 
has again attempted to streamline the 
administrative procedures as well as to 
tame the growth of costs for assisted 
housing projects. 

Yet, we believe this is a compassion- 
ate bill for we try to serve the needs of 
the truly poor and institute more equity 
into the aspects of the program which 
affect their ability to pay rent and other- 
wise meet living expenses. 

The major budgetary problem that we 
face in housing programs is that funds 
are committed for subsidized housing far 
in advance. Budget authority provided 
today commits the Government by con- 
tract to housing subsidy payments for the 
next 15 to 40 years. 

Given the skyrocketing costs of new 
construction, the Government cannot 
meet unlimited needs in providing hous- 
ing assistance. 

Our goal is to provide more housing. 
But continuously throughout this por- 
tion of the bill we have inserted provi- 
sions designed to target our limited funds 
to provide safe, decent, and adequate 
housing for those who are most in need. 

Working again, well within our budget 
requirements, the bill provides assistance 
commitments for an additional 150,000 
units in 1982 and 140,000 more in 1983. 

Although this is a reduction from pre- 
vious requests, it still means that we will 
be assisting 290,000 new families, 45 per- 
cent of these units will be new construc- 
tion or substantially rehabilitated, and 
55 percent will be existing units. 

Several measures in the bill are de- 
signed to stretch the limited funds as 
far as possible. 

For example, eligibility for assistance 
is limited to those with income below 50 
percent of area median income rather 
than the current 80-percent limit. 

This is still well above the poverty level 
in most areas, and is consistent with the 
purpose of aiding very low income fam- 
ilies in obtaining decent housing. 

Tenant rental payments under all of 

HUD's rental assistance programs would 
increase from current limits of 30 percent 
of adjusted family income, 10 percent of 
unadjusted family income or 15 percent 
in the case of section 8 tenants, or the 
housing portion of a household’s welfare 
payments. 
y In addition, the definition of adjusted 
income would also be changed by income 
deductions across all programs to allow 
only for deductions for minors and el- 
derly and handicapped persons. 

The current system of deductions fa- 
vors higher income tenants, who spend 
more and can then take more deductions. 
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However, to avoid undue hardship to 
those families receiving assistance, rent- 
rule changes will be phased in over a 5- 
year period and in no case shall result in 
an annual rent increase of more than 
10 percent for any current tenant. 

Several provisions in the bill amend 
the housing programs in ways that would 
reduce the average expenditures per as- 
sisted tenant again with the intention of 
stretching Federal dollars to assist as 
many of the truly needy as possible. 


Among these provisions are a require- 
ment that new section 8 projects b2 
“modest in design and * * * reduce the 
types and number of unnecessary ameni- 
ties and features,” and another that 
limits Federal payments for vacant sec- 
tion 8 units to 1 month. Efficiency units 
are also encouraged in projects for 
elderly or handicapped persons. 


The bill removes the requirement that 
section 8 and public housing projects 
must house families with a broad range 
of incomes. The committee feels that by 
requiring this economic mix while truly 
needy families go homeless is an injus- 
tice that was never intended in the orig- 
inal assisted housing programs. 


The bill also recognizes the plight of 
local public housing authorities who are 
desperate for operating subsidies for 
those units already occupied. Operating 
subsidies are authorized by the bill at 
levels of approximately $1.2 billion in 
fiscal year 1982 and $1.35 billion in fiscal 
year 1983. 


Several of the provisions I have dis- 
cussed have the effect of standardizing 
certain administrative procedures where 
previously different procedures applied 
to the different housing programs. 


These standardizations will not only 
save time and money, and make the pro- 
grams more understandable, but will 
correct inequities in the ways these pro- 
grams are administered. 

None of the measures in the bill is 
designed to do anything less than pro- 
vide safe, decent, and adequate housing 
to those most in need. We are attempt- 
ing to make the limited funds we have 
work harder than ever to achieve that 
goal. 

The balance of the bill, Mr. President, 
is relatively uncontroversial. Title III 
extends FHA insurance authority, in- 
creases loan limits on various manu- 
factured housing insurance programs, 
extends the flood insurance program 
while repealing erosion coverage and ex- 
tends the riot insurance program while 
repealing crime insurance protection. 

Title IV creates new mortgage fore- 
closure procedures to permit HUD to 
speed up the process by which it recov- 
ers foreclosed multifamily rental units. 
This title overrides existing State mort- 
gage foreclosure procedures which vary 
in their complexity and the time in 
which a building may be foreclosed and 
disposed of. 


This new procedure is necessary to 
speed up foreclosure intakes to protect 
the physical condition of foreclosed 
properties and the quality of environ- 
ment in which the tenants live during 
these proceedings. The committee re- 
ceived no opposition to the title and be- 
lieves it is in the best interest of main- 
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taining viable multifamily rental hous- 
ing stock. 


Title V is a simple, 1-year extension of 
the Department of Agriculture’s rural 
housing programs. Few changes were 
made to these programs due to the lim- 
ited amount of time in which we had to 
review them. 


It is the committee’s intention, how- 
ever, to conduct a thorough review of the 
programs, for among other reasons, to 
determine if they are consistent with 
HUD assisted housing programs. 


To the best of our knowledge, the rural 
housing programs have not been re- 
viewed by the Senate since 1976 and we 
would all agree that much has changed 
in the housing needs of our country 
since then. 


Mr. President, we are pleased with this 
bill believing it to be a constructive pro- 
posal for enhancing the quality of our 
communities, strengthening the bonds of 
federalism, and compassionately yet 
realistically meeting the fundamental 
and immediate housing needs of the 
poor. 


And while not all of it was fully sup- 
ported by all members of the committee, 
I commend this bill to my colleagues and 
urge its adoption in the traditional bi- 
partisan manner that has marked our 
past efforts. 


Mr. PROXMIRE addressed the Chair. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Reagan administration has roared into 
the battle for a stronger economy carry- 
ing a banner that shouts “cut spending.” 


Now, I join that battle with joy. Hur- 
ray. For years I have been pleading with 
my colleagues in this body to cut back 
Federal spending. Now we have a Presi- 
dent who not only agrees but also who 
has led the charge with a series of rec- 
ommendations for sharp reductions. 


In general, the Senate, as well as the 
House, has gone along with the Presi- 
dent. I think we should have gone far- 
ther but the response in Congress to 
this call of retrenchment has been solid 
and constructive. 


Now, today we come to a different 
phase of the Reagan crusade. Today we 
do not debate and decide on levels of 
spending. The budget resolution took 
care of that. Today we decide where the 
money we make available for housing 
and community development goes. We 
decide how to allocate and control 
money we take from the Federal tax- 
payers and expend for the purpose of 
reducing the slums and blight that 
shame our country and for the purpose 
of improving the pitifully inadequate 
housing that imprisons millions of our 
very poor. 

The Banking Committee divided al- 
most down the middle over this issue. 
Eight members voted to report the bill 
in its present form; seven members voted 
to knock out title I. Seven voted against 
reporting the bill at all. Now, why this 
division? Why did the committee so nar- 
rowly split on this bill? 


An editorial in this morning’s New 
York Times puts the issue squarely. 
That editorial, incidentally, is on the 
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desk of every Senator. It is entitled 
“Keep a Federal Eye on Federal Aid.” 

The editorial says, in part: 

Congress will finally have to decide how 
to structure Federal aid to localities. Where 
it alms merely to use the Federal taxing 
power to support state and local budgets, 
it should attach no strings and relax all su- 
pervision. But where Federal assistance is to 
be earmarked for rebuilding cities and al- 
leviating other social problems, it will have 
to insist on intelligent monitoring of how 
the money is spent. There's nothing social- 
istic about businesslike audits. 


Now, the present law provides the cities 
with leeway to use the money for hous- 
ing and community development with 
considerable discretion. Since 1974, when 
the Nixon. administration recommeded 
and the Congress passed the community 
development program, the law has per- 
mitted mayors to use the money for 
three broad purposes: Eliminating slums 
and blight was number one; aiding low 
and moderate income families, number 
two; and alleviating other pressing 
needs. 

Now, has the law unduly constricted 
the discretion of the Nation's mayors? 
Consider a report of the General Ac- 
counting Office before we decide, as the 
present bill before us would do, to relax 
standards any further. 

What the GAO found was that there 
has been considerable abuse in the pro- 
gram as presently constituted. Here is 
a program—just think of this, Mr. Presi- 
dent—here is a program that provides 
a tiny proportion, perhaps 1 percent of 
the money needed to provide adequate 
housing for the Nation’s poor and to 
repair the blighted part of our cities. 
So limited funds should go to the most 
urgent housing and community develop- 
ment needs. 

And yet, the GAO tells us that some 
of these funds have gone for music les- 
sons and ice-skating lessons. That is 
right, music and ice-skating lessons. And 
with literally millions living on $5,000 a 
year or less, in one community 15 percent 
of the rehabilitation loans went to home- 
owners with incomes exceeding $30,000 
per year. 

Now, in committee, this Senator tried 
to tighten up the law by confining the 
rehab aid to families with incomes no 
more than 20 percent above the poverty 
level. When that would not fly, I pro- 
posed limiting assistance to families with 
incomes not execeding 20 percent above 
median. The committee would not even 
accept that. 

So, together with almost half of the 
committee, I voted against the commun- 
ity development section of the bill and 
then against the bill itself. 

Now, what happens if the Congress 
knocks out title I of this bill? And I in- 
tend to offer an amendment shortly that 
would do that. It means we revert to 
present law, which, at least, provides for 
a system of accountability and reporting 
which, for all its faults, does require that 
most of the money serve the purpose of 
housing the poor and eliminating slums 
and blight. 

The bill, as reported by the committee, 
in the words of the New York Times: 


+ + + Proposes to pour a series of valuable 
domestic programs into one hat and pull out 
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conservative rabbits called block grants. And 
where Government aid has already been thus 
transformed, as in so-called community de- 
velopment grants for cities, the White House 
wants to prove that the animal can be safely 
let off the Federal leash. 


Mr. President, Congress and the Presi- 
dent are well on their way to making his- 
toric reductions in spending on Federal 
programs. We should certainly insist that 
the money we do spend, since we are cut- 
ting it down, goes to help those who need 
help the most. No way will we do that by 
tossing billions out to the cities and tell- 
ing them not to worry about accounting 
for how they spend it. 

Now, let me be specific. The bill’s five 
titles contain a variety of program revi- 
sions and extensions affecting virtually 
all areas of housing and community de- 
velopment. Included in the legislation are 
a major rewriting of the community de- 
velopment block grant program, reduc- 
tions in fiscal year 1981 budget authority 
in compliance with Budget Reconcilia- 
tion Instructions, authorization for 150,- 
000 units of section 8 and public housing, 
down from 210,000 units last year, sig- 
nificant revisions in the section 8 rental 
assistance program, extensions of FHA 
insurance authorities, a new program to 
facilitate HUD's acquisition of multi- 
family projects in default, and the re- 
authorization of various rural housing 
programs. 

This bill embodies a number of funda- 
mental shifts in our approach to housing 
and community development. It includes 
some very worthwhile provisions. 

But regrettably, the bill also contains 
some serious flaws that I believe must be 
corrected before the bill can be approved. 

Mr. President, I would like to com- 
ment further on several of the more sig- 
nificant sections of the legislation. 

Title I of the bill would almost totally 
revise the community development block 
grant program, and in so doing it would 
scrap many of the provision that in the 
judgment of many of us, are essential 
to assuring that the program accom- 
plishes its objectives. 

It would gut provisions of existing law 
designed to assure that the program 
principally benefits low and moderate 
income people and that its funds are 
targeted to worthwhile activities that 
are consistent with the purposes of the 
act. It would establish a new State role 
in the administration of the program for 
small cities, thereby needlessly creating 
another layer of bureaucracy in the 
program. 

And, it would eliminate the law’s re- 
quirement that, as a condition of re- 
ceiving block grants, small cities must 
develop a housing assistance plan that 
reflects low and moderate income hous- 
ing needs—that would be eliminated, the 
requirement that they develop a pro- 
gram to show that they are meeting the 
low and moderate income housing needs 
of their community—thus sending a 
clear signal to these communities that 
attention to low and moderate income 
housing needs can take a back seat in 
overall program goals. 

Mr. President, these sweeping changes 
were approved with little opportunity 
for the committee or public interest 
groups to review them and to assess their 
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impact. In fact, the legislation contain- 
ing these revisions arrived at the com- 
mittee’s door literally hours before the 
secretary of HUD and public witnesses 
were scheduled to testify on the admin- 
istration’s housing and community de- 
velopment recommendations, and only 
days before the committee conducted its 
markup of the bill. 

So they had no real opportunity to 
testify on the changes that go so far in 
the present law. 

In examining the proposals, it becomes 
clear that the committee purchased a 
greater amount of local flexibility in 
using the program at a heavy price—the 
potential waste of millions of dollars. The 
hasty and ill-advised changes in the 
block grant program were a major rea- 
son for the unanimous minority vote 
against the bill. All Democrats did vote 
against the bill. 

Title II of the legislation contains re- 
authorization of our housing assistance 
programs, and a variety of important 
changes in the way these programs oper- 
ate. Of the 150,000 additional units of 
section 8 and public housing authorized 
for fiscal year 1982 under the bill, ap- 
proximately 45 percent would be newly 
constructed or substantially rehabili- 
tated, while about 55 percent would be 
existing or moderately rehabilitated. 
This level of assistance involves about 
$17.8 billion in budget authority. 

The bill also simplifies the manner in 
which incomes are determined under the 
assisted housing programs, replacing the 
current confusing schedule of deductions 
with standard deductions and providing 
uniform recertification requirements. 
These are welcome improvements which 
should facilitate administration of the 
programs. 

In addition, the bill would raise the 
tenant contribution for assisted housing 
tenants, both current and new, to 30 
percent of income from the current level 
of 25 percent. This change will slow the 
rapid growth in housing assistance out- 
lays while having only minimal impact 
on the majority of assisted housing 
tenants. 

I think that part of the bill is partic- 
ularly important because we should rec- 
ognize that the great majority of poor 
peovle in this country are not benefited 
by this housing program. They are out- 
side the program and they pay an aver- 
age of 40 percent of their income in rent, 
not 25 and not 30 but 40 percent. So the 
relatively few that have access to this 
housing assistance have a tremendous 
advantage and an elite status. 

In order to get more peonle into it, it 
seems to me it is more sensible to permit 
the level of payment by assisted housing 
to go to 25 percent and 30 percent. 

The bill recognizes that the section 8 
program is an enormously costly pro- 
gram, and it attempts to reduce these 
costs by reinforcing the program's em- 
phasis on “modest design” housing, by 
giving greater weight to cost considera- 
tions in approval of applications for new 
section 8 development, by reducing pay- 
ments for vacant units, and by reducing 
average room sizes. 

These and other changes will lower the 
costs per- unit, and will enable us to serve 
a greater number of households for the 
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money provided. I should note that these 

provisions enjoyed wide bipartisan sup- 
ort. 

9 The bill also. addresses the serious 
impact that rent controls on new con- 

struction can have on new apartment 

construction. 

I think everyone who serves in this 
body is aware of the effect of rent con- 
trols. There is a divided Senate, I am 
sure, on the issue, kut many of us feel 
it has greatly inhibited construction. 
What this bill does is withhold section 8 
new construction funds from communi- 
ties which impose rent controls on newly 
constructed or vacant multifamily units. 

Most committee Democrats strongly 
oppose this amendment. I rersonally sup- 
ported it. While it will be argued that this 
rrovision unfairly penalizes the poor in 
areas with housing shortages, it seems to 
me that rent controls contribute to short- 
ages, which penalizes all low income 
renters, not just those who would expect 
to receive section 8 assistance. If we can 
induce localities to remove rent controls 
we would spur new apartment construc- 
tion and thus help relieve shortages. 

Let me say that the provision does not 
withhold all section 8 assistance, just 
that for new construction and substantial 
rehabilitation. Existing and moderate re- 
habilitation subsidy would still be made 
available. 

In the area of Federal housing insur- 
ance programs, the bill would extend for 
2 years, in most cases, insurance author- 
ities for both single and multifamily 
FHA programs. These extensions are 
necessary to prevent disruption of these 
programs which can mean so much for 
renters and homeowners of moderate in- 
comes. The bill also raises loan limits 
and lengthens loan terms for FHA prop- 
erty improvement and manufactured 
home programs. These increases would 
reflect significant costs increases that 
have occurred since loan limits and terms 
were last increased. 


Title IV of the bill would establish a 
new program of nonjudicial foreclosure 
for multifamily residential and nonresi- 
dential mortgages held by HUD under 
title II of the National Housing Act or 
under the section 312 program. I believe 
that the procedures outlined in this title 
accomplish the purpose of facilitating 
HUD acquisition of defaulted properties, 
while protecting the rights of the owners 
of these properties. Since substantial 
damage can occur to a property between 
the time it defaults and the time that 
HUD acquires it, this streamlined proce- 
dure can lower the cost of rehabilitation 
and resale by the Department following 
acquisition. 

Mr. President, before I close let me in- 
dicate that while this legislation com- 
plies with the budget reconciliation in- 
structions, it still involves some $22.5 bil- 
lion in budget authority for fiscal year 
1982. This is an enormous sum, and in 
light of the tremendous budget deficits 
that we are likely to see over the next 
several years, if the administration’s 
proposed economic program is adopted, I 
do not believe we can point to the legis- 
lation as an example of fiscal restraint. I 
regret that greater savings will not be 
made because I feel that several areas 
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could have absorbed reductions without 
causing any serious consequence. This 
legislation turns the housing and fiscal 
needs of the Nation on their respective 
heads. We need better targeting for the 
poor of the limited resources we have. 
What we have here is enormous sums of 
money to the States without any stand- 
ards. This insures that on the basis of 
experience the money will be wasted. 

Talk about Government waste, this 
legislation will build waste with our 
$22.5 billion housing program. 

Mr. President, in closing, let me em- 
phasize that I have enormous concern 
about the overall impact on this bill. I 
know that my concern is shared by many 
Members on my side of the aisle. If we 
cannot change this legislation to reflect 
our concerns, I do not see how many of 
us will be able to support its passage. 

Mr. President, I know of no Senators 
on our side who want to speak at this 
time, but I would like to put in a brief 
quorum call, if the manager will per- 
mit, to give other Senators the opportu- 
nity to come to the floor at this time 
before I propose an amendment. 

Mr. GARN. Mr. President, the bill be- 
fore the Senate today is a major redirec- 
tion of Federal housing and community 
development programs which will en- 
hance the principles of federalism by 
giving the States and local governments 
more flexibility and which will meet the 
economic necessities of slowing the ac- 
celerating growth of program costs. The 
mandate of November’s elections calls 
for more efficient Government that 
avoids unnecesary costs and burdensome 
regulations while continuing to meet 
basic problems of the country and its 
citizens. The Banking, Housing and Ur- 
ban Affairs Committee has accepted that 
challenge and has streamlined Federal 
housing and community development 
programs, At the same time, S. 1197 
maintains the framework of support for 
communities to meet their development 
needs and of expanding subsidies for the 
housing needs of the poor. 


In the area of community development, 
title I of the bill largely incorporates 
the President’s recommendations to 
strengthen the principles of federalism 
by simplifying and deregulating the 
community development block grant pro- 
gram and by allowing State governments 
a role in administering grants to small 
cities. 


These amendments maintain the cur- 
rent purposes of community development 
support which are to achieve “the de- 
velopment of viable urban communities, 
by providing decent housing and suit- 
able living environments and expanding 
economic opportunities, principally for 
persons of low- and moderate-income.” 
However, growing administrative, regu- 
latory, and procedural hurdles placed in 
the path of local governments seeking 
“entitlement” grants will be greatly re- 
duced. Thus the bill will return this pro- 
gram to the original intent ef a block 
grant which sets forth broad guidelines 
of community development aims and 
gives localities a flexible role to meet 
their needs in the manner they deter- 
mine is best and most appropriate to 
local circumstances. 
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The bill gives States an option of 
administering community development 
funds for small cities. This is in recog- 
nition of the fact that many States have 
community affairs departments, activi- 
ties and programs that support com- 
munity development, and far greater 
ability to assess the appropriate prior- 
ities between competing small city devel- 
opment needs than Federal bureaucrats 
directed from Washington. To insure 
that small cities do continue to get the 
full benefit of the assistance provided, 
States must pay for administrative costs 
to run the program, consult with small 
city local officials, have community de- 
velopment planning and match 10 per- 
cent of the funds with State community 
development assistance to small cities. 
If a State does not choose to meet these 
requirements, then HUD will continue to 
award and administer grants from the 
funds set aside for the State’s small 
cities. 

Title I of the bill also continues the 
urban development action grant (UDAG) 
program at a level of $500 million for 
2 years. The program has supported in- 
novative economic development projects 
in many, many cities and in the com- 
mittee’s judgment should be continued 
for the 2-year period the bill covers for 
other programs. I know, however, that 
the committee will carefully review the 
administration’s recommendations for 
this program for fiscal year 1983 based 
on a complete evaluation of its effec- 
tiveness which is now underway. 


Mr. President, turning to housing as- 
sistance programs, the bill will reduce 
the rapid growth of costs for subsidized 
housing and better target the programs 
to help those most in need. I consider 
these changes to be essential to pursuing 
a housing assistance policy that the 
country can afford while compassionately 
recognizing the needs of the poor. 


Significant steps toward controlling 
housing program costs are needed now 
to make progress toward budget control. 
These programs commit the Govern- 
ment for decades ahead to substantial 
growth in housing subsidies. Already 
these commitments total nearly $240 bil- 
lion and even without the additional au- 
thorizations in this bill outlays will grow 
from $6.5 billion in fiscal year 1981 to 
over $9.6 billion in fiscal year 1986. 


S. 1197 will slow the growth of costs 
through several significant steps. First, 
new authorizations for housing assist- 
ance are limited to $17.8 billion for fiscal 
years 1982 and 1983. This will provide 
housing aid for 290,000 more families 
beyond those already helped. Second, 
the committee has adopted the adminis- 
tration’s recommendations to increase 
tenant rent over 5 years to 30 percent of 
income from the current 25-percent 
standard. This is justified because 
tenants in nonsubsidized apartments pay 
for more than 30 percent of their income 
for rent and outlays for subsidized hous- 
ing will be reduced over $1.4 billion in 
fiscal year 1986 from this change. Fi- 
nally, the bill makes tight program im- 
provements which will reduce the cost 
of each additional housing unit so pro- 
gram funds can help more families. 

The bill also will focus limited housing 
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funds on those who most need aid. Cur- 
rently most of the 30 million eligible fam- 
ilies get no help at all while a lucky few 
receive large subsidies. With the costs 
of the programs there is little prospect 
of ever being able to help all these fam- 
ilies arbitrarily defined as eligible so the 
bill reduces the income limit to 50 per- 
tent of the median income in the area. 
This reduced limit is substantially over 
the poverty level in most areas. I also 
point out to my colleagues that even last 
year the democratically controlled Sen- 
ate adopted a reduction in eligibility 
limits. 

As chairman of the Banking Commit- 
tee, I believe even greater improvements 
in the efficiency of housing assistance 
programs are needed. The committee will 
continue to examine improvements in 
the delivery mechanism such as through 
housing block grants. Reductions in man- 
dated costs, which intlude such measures 
as excessive minimum property stand- 
ards and Davis-Bacon wage require- 
ments, appear essential to make these 
programs more efficient. The committee 
will also look at ways of financing sub- 
sidized housing, including the current 
practice of using the Federal financing 
bank for the public housing program. 

Other provisions in the bill affect FHA 
mortgage insurance programs, rural 
housing programs, and miscellaneous 
programs in HUD and I believe these are 
noncontroversial. 

Mr. President, I think it is important 
to point out to the Senate that this bill 
meets the reconciliation targets adopted 
by the Senate. Furthermore, unlike long- 
standing past practices of annual reau- 
thorizations for FHA insurance and other 
housing programs, this bill provides a 2- 
year extension of these programs so the 
committee and the Senate can more 
effectively spend time next year consid- 
ering program oversight and improve- 
ments. 

Finally, I commend Senator Lucar for 
his diligent work on this bill as chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Housing and Ur- 
ban Affairs and Senator ARMSTRONG for 
thoroughness and thoughtfulness of his 
proposals to improve the housing pro- 
grams, many of which are incorporated 
in the committee bill. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 129 
(Purpose: To amend title I of the bill to 
retain existing law with respect to commu- 


nity development applications and distri- 
bution of funds) 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. Prox- 


MIRE) proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 129. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
be dispensed with. I shall explain the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


Beginning with page 4, line 5, strike out 
all through page 12, line 14. 
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On page 12, line 16, strike out “Sec. 103.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 102.”. 

Beginning with page 14, line 6, strike out 
all through page 18, line 9. 

On page 18, line 11, strike out “Sec. 105.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 103.”. 

On page 20, line 4, strike out “Src. 106.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec, 104.”. 

On page 20, line 11, strike out “Sec. 107. 
(a)“ and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 105.“ 

On page 20, strike out lines 18 through 22. 

On page 20, line 23, strike out “(2)”. 

On page 21, line 2, strike out “; and” and 
insert in lieu thereof a period. 

On page 21, strike out lines 3 through 11. 

On page 21, line 13, strike out “Sec. 108.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec, 106.” 

On page 30, line 24, strike out “Sec. 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 107.” 

On page 31, line 19, strike out “Src. 110.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 108.” 

On page 32, line 2, strike out Sc. 
and insert in lieu thereof “Szc. 109”. 

Beginning with page 32, line 6, strike out 
all through page 34, line 15, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

TECHNICAL AMENDMENT 

Sec. 110. Section 102(d) of the Housing 
and Community Development Act of 1974 is 
amended by striking out 103 (a) (1) and 
inserting in lieu thereof 103. 

On page 34, line 17, strike out “Sec. 113.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 111.“ 


(At the request of Mr. CRANSTON, his 
name was subsequently added as a co- 
sponsor of the amendment.) 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
amendment would strike the substantive 
revisions of the community development 
block grant program contained in title 
I of the bill. 

That title, it seems to me, properly 
could be called the Waste, Fraud, and 
Abuse Promotion Act of 1981, because if 
this bill goes through, on the basis of the 
General Accounting Office report, that 
is exactly what we can expect, inasmuch 
as they have documented the fact that 
even in the present program—which 
does require some degree of accounta- 
bility—we have had abuse. 

As the New York Times has pointed 
out, and I have referred to that edi- 
torial, if we let the animal off the leash 
entirely, we can certainly expect that 
the abuse; without accountability, with- 
out requiring any reporting, without 
even the effective discipline which we 
now have in the bill from the people in 
local communities, we can expect even 
greater abuse. 

I offer this amendment because I 
strongly believe that the revisions con- 
tained in this legislation would dras- 
tically reduce the effectiveness of the 
community development program and 
cause the waste of millions of dollars of 
the taxpayers’ money. 

These changes, which upset the law’s 
careful balance between local discretion 
and advancement of national objectives 
and which throw out provisions essen- 
tial to assuring the proper use of public 
funds, were the major reasons why every 
member of the Banking Committee mi- 
nority—every Democratic Senator— 
voted against reporting the bill. In fact, 
Mr. President, I am surprised that my 
Republican colleagues, so long the de- 
fenders of fiscal responsibility, would ad- 
vocate provisions that contain such po- 
tential for the waste and abuse of the 
program’s limited funds. 
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The changes the bill would make to 
the block grant program are dramatic 
and far-reaching: No longer would there 
be an application for CD funds explain- 
ing to HUD and to the public how a 
grant will promote a comprehensive 
strategy for community improvement. 

In other words, that would not be nec- 
essary any longer. No longer would the 
applicant have to explain to HUD, ex- 
plain to the Federal Government, in re- 
turn for getting this money, these bil- 
lions of dollars, how the grant would 
promote a comprehensive strategy of 
community improvement. If we lessen 
that kind of accountability, it is hard to 
believe that we would get the same kind 
of effort directed at solving the problem. 

No longer would the Secretary be able 
to disapprove an application that would 
use funds in a manner clearly inconsist- 
ent with the purposes of the act. It is 
one of the reasons the New York Times 
is opposed to it. No longer would there 
be any formal structure for broad citizen 
participation in the community develop- 
ment planning process. 

That is an element of control, to see 
that. Particularly in blighted areas, we 
have found a remarkable citizen re- 
sponse. We certainly have in Milwaukee, 
in Madison and other parts of my State, 
and I am sure it is true throughout the 
rest of the country: In areas where you 
have a great deal of poverty and where 
they normally are far less articulate, we 
did find leaders who would come forward 
and indicate their concern. Because of 
that, they would apply a degree of re- 
straint and a degree of pressure to see 
that the program did serve the interests 
of the poor and of the low-income 
people. 

Mr. President, while the bill would 
eliminate the application process, it 
would also weaken the Secretary’s abil- 
ity to conduct performance reviews 
which would be the only remaining 
method to assure that the taxpayers’ 
money is not wasted. 


Mr. President, you would normally 
think that, when you reduce these so- 
called requirements of accountability, 
the mayors and the communities and 
the counties and so forth would say, 
“Hooray, we do not want this redtape, 
we do not want to have to make this 
accountability.” The fact is that title I 
is opposed by the National League of 
Cities; it is opposed by the Conference 
of Mayors; it is opposed by the National 
Association of Small Communities; it is 
opposed by the National Association of 
Counties; it is opposed by the National 
Association of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Officials; it is opposed by the Work- 
Group for Community Development Re- 
form; it is opposed by the National Low- 
Income Housing Coalition; it is opposed 
by the National Association of Neighbor- 
hoods. 

The latter groups, I suppose, you might 
expect. But when you have a program 
of this kind opposed by local officials— 
including the mayors, including the 
counties—particularly when you have a 
situation where they did not really have 
an opportunity to testify—because, as 
I say, these proposals came up the very 
day they appeared. They had no chance 
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to check it with their membership, no 
chance for careful analysis, no chance 
for preparing statements in opposition— 
no wonder they opposed this kind of 
drastic and radical change. 

I think it is to their credit that they 
indicate their opposition, although it 
would require a greater degree of ac- 
countability on their part. 

The bill would also interpose State 
bureaucracy between HUD and small 
cities, by giving States the opportunity 
to receive the money from HUD and pass 
it on to small cities. For small cities, the 
link between CD grants and housing op- 
portunities for low- and moderate- 
income people would be broken since 
these cities would no longer be requqired 
to accept such housing as a condition of 
their CD grant. 

Mr. President, does anybody really 
think that many of these cities will pro- 
vide housing opportunities for low- and 
moderate-income people, when they have 
resisted strongly? They have finally 
given in in many instances because that 
is the only way they would get housing 
money. When they do not have to com- 
ply, does anybody think the fundamen- 
tal purpose of getting housing for low- 
and moderate-income people is going to 
be served by cutting the link? 

Mr. President, my amendment is very 
simple: It would strike these changes in 
the CD law, and thus retain the current 
law. Current law results from a long 
history of carefully crafted compromises 
designed to strike a balance between 
local discretion in the use of funds, and 
appropriate Federal review to assure 
that the purposes of the program are 
carried out. 

I believe it is vital that the Senate 
support my amendment for several rea- 
sons. First, the specific changes con- 
tained in the reported bill were the re- 
sult of a hurried push by the Banking 
Committee majority to implement ad- 
ministration recommendations without 
benefit of adequate hearings and delib- 
eration. As I noted in my opening state- 
ment, the proposals arrived at the com- 
mittee a few hours before the scheduled 
hearings, and only a few days before the 
scheduled markup, The many organiza- 
tions with important interest and ex- 
pertise in the subject had no worthwhile 
opportunity to examine or comment on 
the proposed changes before the com- 
mittee met to consider the legislation. 

This brings me to my second objec- 
tion: That there has been no evidence 
presented that these changes are neces- 
sary or even desirable for an effective 
community development program. True, 
we have heard complaints about over- 
regulation and excessive zeal on the part 
of some HUD officials, and that the De- 
partment’s regulations are difficult to 
comply with. But, these are primarily 
administrative problems that should be 
addressed by HUD. After all, those com- 
plaining so loudly about regulatory 
abuses are now in control of the regu- 
latory process. 

Who is running the show up there? 
Who is President of the United States? 
Who is Secretary of HUD? The Reagan 
administration is in charge, in firm 
charge, of the executive branch. If there 
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are administrative difficulties, they can 
certainly solve them and they can do it 
without gutting this law. 

Mr. President, I question whether there 
was a need for the kind of major statu- 
tory changes called for in this bill in 
order to make the CD program more re- 
sponsive. Interestingly enough, my view 
was shared by the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors—the very group that we might 
expect to be most interested in a reduc- 
tion of the Federal role in the CD pro- 
gram. In its letter to the committee ex- 
pressing its concern about the commit- 
tee’s hasty action in marking up the bill, 
the conference stated that: 

We would like to emphasize that our mem- 
bers repeatedly have told us that the princi- 
pal problems they have had with the CDBG 
program have stemmed from the regulation 
imposed in recent years which far exceed the 
intent of the statutory language. 

As we testified before the Subcommittee on 
Housing and Urban Affairs in 1980, we be- 
lieve that the current statute is basically 
sound. 


What they are saying is: 

Yes, indeed, we would like to have the reg- 
ulations simplified and clarified, which the 
Reagan administration can do without any 
change in the law, or without action by the 
Senate or the House, 


But here we are knocking out the safe- 
guards we now have, and it is wholly 
unnecessary, in the judgment of the peo- 
ple who have to live with this act, who 
know it intimately because they have 
lived with it for years. 

So even the mayors agree that the 
problem with the CD program is not the 
statute—which represents that impor- 
tant balancing of interests—but the 
way HUD has administered the statute. 
It would seem more logical for HUD to 
try to streamline its administration 
consistent with the purposes of the pro- 
gram, before they come to Congress to 
claim the essential structure of the pro- 
gram is wrong. 

My third objection to the bill's revi- 
sions of the block grant program is that 
they mean abdication of congressional 
responsibility to monitor the use of Fed- 
eral tax moneys to see that they are ex- 
pended in a sound, prudent manner. In 
this instance, deregulation of the CD 
program and too great a shift to the phi- 
losphy of local control would expose bil- 
lions of Federal tax dollars to potential 
waste and abuse. I must again stress 
that the community development pro- 
gram represents a careful balancing of 
local discretion with Federal objectives. 
Restriction of the Federal role in this 
program will turn community develop- 
ment into revenue sharing with little 
ability to assure that Federal funds are 
used to carry out the purposes of the 
program, It was never intended that the 
community development program be a 
revenue sharing program. 

Our former colleague, Senator Robert 
A. Taft, Jr., who was a good friend of 
mine at college before we both came to 
the Senate and who was a fine Senator 
from Ohio, commented in his views on 
the Housing and Community Act of 1974. 
This is what Senator Taft—who, of 
course, is the son of the late Senator 
Robert A. Taft, who was a Presidential 
candidate—said: 
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A clear Federal directive is needed which 
channels (but does not mandate specifical- 
ly) the use of funds. I consider strong 
Federal directives for the program not to 
constitute support of bureaucratic “second 
guessing” but rather to be a necessity for 
fulfillment of the Federal responsibility to 
the taxpayers to promote the use of the 
money in as productive a manner as possible- 


That was said by former Senator 
Robert A. Taft, Jr., of Ohio, a Repub- 
lican, in stating his opinion when he 
was a member of our Banking Com- 
mittee in 1974. 

Mr. President, I believe that the 
statute as currently structured carries 
out Senator Taft’s idea very well, and 
there is no compelling need to tamper 
with it to reduce the involvement of the 
Federal Government. 

In fact, if there is any need to change 
the statute that governs the CD pro- 
gram, it should be in the direction of 
tighter, not weaker, Federal control. The 
GAO recently did a study for me of the 
effectiveness of the CD program in re- 
vitalizing America’s cities. The results 
of their study are particularly alarming 
in view of the impact of the changes 
that this bill would make to the CD pro- 
gram. GAO found that HUD should re- 
quire greater targeting of CD funds 
within communities if we are to have an 
impact on revitalization. Greater target- 
ing, not less; not abandoning all target- 
ing. Too much CD money is used for 
activities that have little relation to a 
community’s real needs. Income limits 
have been too loosely set in some com- 
munities, and there is often no con- 
sistent pattern to the use of funds. 

In summary, while the administration 
and the majority on the Banking Com- 
mittee are calling for relaxation of the 
CD requirements—or as the New York 
Times said, letting the animal off the 
leash entirely— GAO says that Congress 
ought to take a hard look at the need 
for additional controls. I am not saying 
here that GAO is totally right and that 
we ought to legislate more controls on 
the program, but we have been put on 
notice by GAO that the direction in 
which this bill would take us is fraught 
with danger. 


It is my view that the Senate, and the 
Ranking Committee should reexamine 
the CD program to see how it could be 
made both simpler and more effective. 
Neither the bill before us, nor the process 
that produced it, have contributed to 
that goal. My amendment would retain 
current law. 


Let me stress that. If my amendment 
is adopted, it does not mean we throw 
out everything. It means that we retain 
current law, which we have lived with 
and worked out, which is supported by 
the mayors and the counties, by those 
who work most closely with it. It would 
allow HUD and the committee the time 
to accomplish a more thoughtful and 
comprehensive analysis of the program. 

I urge my colleagues to support an ef- 
fective community development program 
by voting for the amendment I have 
proposed. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
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a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, I oppose 
the amendment offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin. It is an 
important amendment, because it ad- 
dresses, I suspect, the basic change which 
the Reagan administration and Repub- 
licans on the Banking Committee have 
attempted to bring not only to title I but 
also to this entire legislation. 

The Senator from Wisconsin has at- 
tempted to make the argument that, es- 
sentially, title I of our bill lets potential 
fraud off the leash—and he has cited the 
New York Times—and the general feel- 
ing that by failing to have applications 
that were of the order that the present 
legislation calls for, we would bring 
about mismanagement and the type of 
difficulty the GAO report describes, 
which the Senator from Wisconsin has 
illustrated with dramatic examples. 

First of all, I simply wish to make the 
point that nothing in the bill we are dis- 
cussing today, S. 1197, makes any change 
in the accountability of any government 
with regard to the expenditure of funds. 
As a matter of fact, the audit procedures 
have not been changed. I repeat that, 
because I believe there must be some 
misunderstanding that whereas in the 
present situation people are accountable, 
in the future they would not be. 


I cite for the benefit of the record the 
excellent report which was established 
by the committee in preparation for this 
debate: 


For entitlement communities, the Secre- 
tary’s review is conducted to determine 
whether the grantee has carried out its ac- 
tivities and its housing assistance plan in a 
timely manner and consistent with the three 
broad objectives of the Act cited in Section 
104(b(3)— 


I point out that those three broad ob- 
jectives have remained the same from 
1974 right through this current draft. 
There is no change in those objectives. 
Whether it has carried out those ac- 
tivities and its certifications in compliance 
with the requirements of Title I and other 
applicable laws, and whether it has a con- 
tinuing capacity to carry out those activities. 

The Secretary's review of states which elect 
to distribute funds determines whether the 
funds had been distributed to localities in 
a timely manner and in conformance with 
the system described in its initial state- 
ment. In addition, HUD determines whether 
the state had carried out its certifications 
in compliance with Title I and other appli- 
cable laws and had conducted appropriate 
reviews of units of general local govern- 
ment receiving assistance from the state. 

The Secretary is authorized, where reviews 
determine that performance did not conform 
to the requirements, to make appropriate 
adjustments in future grants or state alloca- 
tion amounts. With respect to assistance 
made available to units of general local gov- 
ernment under section 106(d), the Secretary 
is authorized to adjust, reduce, or withdraw 
such assistance, or take other action as ap- 
propriate in accordance with the Secretary's 
reviews and audits. The Secretary is also 
authorized to provide such assistance directly 
to the units of general local government in 
the event that the Secretary found the 
state’s action to be unsatisfactory with 
respect to allocating and administering 
funds. However, funds already expended on 
eligible activities under Title I would not be 
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recaptured or deducted from future assist- 
ance to such unit of general local govern- 
ment. 


Mr. President, that is not a change; 
that is the law. That is precisely what is 
in S. 1197. Any argument that S. 1197 
makes fraud more possible and mis- 
possible is 


spending more 
erroneous. 

It misses the fact that the audit pro- 
cedure is identical. 

If GAO finds difficulties, those dif- 
ficulties might very well recur unless for 
some reason the new Secretary of HUD 
runs a more efficient shop. 

It is not my purpose to engage in par- 
tisan rhetoric in the course of this dis- 
course, but I might point out that the 
deficiencies that GAO found were found 
in a past administration and in audits 
conducted by that administration. 

We are not suggesting that the audits 
be loosened. We, as a matter of fact, 
would commend to the Secretary of 
HUD the need to take to heart the de- 
ficiencies found by GAO in the adminis- 
tration of the past. But to somehow use 
those deficiencies as a way of discredit- 
ing S. 1197 is really to distort history 
very substantially. 

What really is at the heart of this 
dispute on the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin comes down to this 
word targeting and really who will de- 
termine priorities in a community and 
with what degree of labor those priori- 
ties will be obtained. 

Mr. President, this act that we amend 
today commenced in 1974. The UDAG 
program was the successor for seven 
broad community development programs 
that were brought together into one. In 
1974 there were communities such as 
Salt Lake City served by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of our committee, 
Senator Garn, and the community in In- 
dianapolis that I served as mayor at that 
time. I simply say during the committee 
deliberations we testified with some de- 
gree of expertise having been there, hav- 
ing filled out the forms. I suspect there 
are relatively few persons in this body 
among our colleagues who have had 
such a dramatic experience as taking a 
look at 2,600 pages of forms that the ap- 
plication contained in those days. 


At one happy moment, and I have 
cited this in our opening statement, un- 
der Secretary Carla Hills and Assistant 
Secretary David Meeker, the application 
pages went down to apparently the low 
water mark of 52, not 2,600 but 52. Dur- 
ing the markup we had a dramatic illus- 
tration of all of the equipment, all of the 
pages that used to be involved in making 
application for one of these things, 
stacks of books on top of each other, that 
actual mayors, actual councilmen, ac- 
tual local governmental officials in this 
country faced because of action or in- 
action on this floor. We so seldom know 
the implications of what we do and the 
mischief it causes. But it was remedied 
by Miss Hills and Mr. Meeker, and 2,600 
pages came down to 52. 

Now, sadly enough, Mr. President, dur- 
ing the past 4 years the 52 has become 
2,200. It is no wonder that the Reagan 
administration coming in now objected 
to 2,200 pages. I wish to make absolutely 
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certain in our graphic senses we see the 
evolution of 2,600 pages down to 52, but 
during 4 years of the past HUD admin- 
istration, back up to 2,200. 

That really does not bring about any 
decrease in fraud. What it does bring 
about are headaches all over this country 
and it was not by accident all the pages 
accumulated. The pages accumulate be- 
cause of targeting the desire on the part 
of the Federal Government to make cer- 
tain that it intrudes in every process 
known to man and woman with regard 
to the application of UDAG. It is bu- 
reaucracy run amok. It has nothing to 
do with fraud. It has everything to do 
with people tinkering in local govern- 
ment. 

Mr. President, this is an honest argu- 
ment and there are many persons in our 
country who, as a matter of fact, believe 
the Federal Government knows best. If 
you are a true believer in the Federal 
Government and its intrusion you would 
be in favor of the 2,200 pages also. This 
is the way that we on the Federal side 
exercise our will. 

The argument we are having today on 
title I comes in the simplification of the 
application, not in the audits, not in the 
antifraud provisions, but in the applica- 
tion. We are saying the application ought 
to be simple. It ought to hit head on the 
general objectives of this legislation to 
help poor people, to help provide decent 
housing to the poor, to focus our objec- 
tives on those who are of poor or at best 
moderate income in community develop- 
ment activities. 

Those have been the objectives from 
the beginning and they are the objectives 
now, unchanged. 

But it makes a whale of a lot of differ- 
ence how you approach that application 
situation. I am sorry that in the markup 
it seemed to become a partisan matter, 
but so be it. We had an election last No- 
vember. At least some of us felt the 
public said we have had enough of over- 
regulation, bureaucracy run amok, con- 
trol on top of control and we would like 
somebody to get in with the scissors and 
start cutting the pages out, and that we 
have done, the minority may feel with a 
vengeance, but I say with very great 
constructive intent and with deliberate 
speed. 

I was surprised to hear the testimony 
of the U.S. Conference of Mayors. I have 
served as a member of the board of trust- 
ees of that body. I am well acquainted 
with most of the present membership of 
that board. I simply say that I do not 
know many mayors who in their heart of 
hearts are eager to have 2,200 pages as 
opposed to 52. In fact I became very 
suspicious of activity of that variety pro- 
duced on the day of a markup and I 
suspect that in the leadership of that 
particular group there were a number of 
persons who simply, as a matter of fact, 
really like the old regime. As a matter 
of fact, we are a part of the old regime. 
But I simply say that is not the regime 
that came in with the election of 1980. 
And we are determined really to say to 
the country that it is time we went back 
to the spirit of the law of 1974 and that 
was a law that was fashioned by a Con- 
gress that had Democratic majorities on 
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both sides of the Capitol and a Repub- 
lican administration, but it was an hon- 
est attempt to reduce Federal regula- 
tions and to bring about an application 
that gave local governments a clear shot 
at trying to meet these broad objectives 
of assisting poor people and bringing 
about standards of decent housing for 
the poor, and then provide for stringent 
audit by HUD which has remained ever 
since to make certain those object. ves 
were fulfilled. 

Let me comment briefly on the quota- 
tion that Senator Proxmire offered from 
our former colleague, Senator Bob Taft. 
Senator Taft’s comment as quickly as I 
could transcribe it from Senator Frox- 
MIRE’s speech, talked about channeling 
rather than directing funds as the con- 
gressional responsibility, and clearly that 
is. Our responsibility here today is to 
try to think of how we are going to do 
some things about housing for the poor, 
about community development gener- 
ally, to offer channels for that to occur. 
We are offering in this bill an exemplary 
attempt to give every citizen of the com- 
munity the right to know the possibili- 
ties, the right to participate in the pub- 
lic hearing to be heard about those possi- 
bilities, the ability of local officials to 
respond to those citizen thoughts, and 
for procedures with local elected officials 
to move ahead, audited by HUD to make 
certain they met the general objectives. 

That I think is constructive challeng- 
ing and I believe would fully fulfill Sen- 
ator Taft’s ideas and ones which we on 
the majority side of the committee share. 

Let me add just this final thought 
about the title I issue: I appreciate that 
this is a useful debate even if there is a 
difference of opinion because I think it 
highlights dramatically the difference 
between the view of federalism that the 
majority of the committee holds and the 
view of federalism which a part at least 
of the committee holds. 

The view the majority hold on S. 1197 
reflects this, and that is that there ought 
to be a maximum amount of local deci- 
sionmaking. 

Most of us in public life, Republican 
and Democrat alike, have given speeches 
in which we have extolled the virtues of 
grass roots democracy, and we have 
pointed out how great it is to give people 
the right as locally elected officials, with 
public hearings, the grass roots oppor- 
tunity to do what they wish. 

Now we believe as a majority in act- 
ually implementing this when we have 
opportunities in statutes, and this is one 
of the first ones to come down the pike, 
and we have seized that opportunity, I 
think with enthusiasm. 

The minority would have preferred, 
and may still prefer, simply to defer that 
debate altogether. 

During the markup there was a com- 
plaint by the minority, which is re- 
peated today, that there is so little time 
to think about all of this. Well, as a 
matter of fact, this has been a debate of 
our Republic for 200 years. 

One does not need a whole lot of prep- 
aration to try to come to some deter- 
mination as to what you think the role 
of the Federal Government ought to be 
vis-a-vis States and local governments. 
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For our part we came fully prepared to 
debate that issue. We think the role of 
the Federal Government ought to be less. 
We think the application ought to be 
simple. We believe that the audit of 
moneys ought to be stringent. 

I think it is a very clear-cut and con- 
cise policy which makes sense. I think the 
minority simply did not know what they 
wanted and stalled for time. 

They may still, as a matter of fact, be 
calling for more time to regroup, to try 
to think through how you can have your 
cake and eat it, too. It is awfully hard 
to argue in favor of 2,200 pages and, at 
the same time, argue in favor of stronger 
local discretion. It simply will not sell. 

Mr. President, I am hopeful that the 
amendment will be defeated soundly; 
that, as a matter of fact, we will proceed 
with title I in our bill, S. 1197. It makes 
a remarkable change. It sends the right 
signals to the country that we mean 
business and that we are prepared to 
try to give local discretion a chance. 

Mr. GARN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
D'Amato). The Senator from Utah. 

Mr. GARN. Mr. President, I rise in 
opposition to this amendment. I cer- 
tainly want to commend my colleague 
from Indiana for his excellent state- 
ment in opposition to this amendment, 
and I do not need to repeat what he has 
said because he has done it so adequate- 
ly, except for one thing that I think 
needs to be emphasized. 

As I look at the “Dear Colleague” let- 
ter from Senator Proxmrire and others, 
the first paragraph really disturbs me 
because it simply is incredibly mislead- 
ing. If you want targeting that is one 
thing. If you want more rules and regu- 
lations imposed on the mayors of this 
country, fine, and you can be for that. 
I do not happen to feel that way. It says: 

We intend to offer an amendment to 
overturn the Committee majority’s action 
to strip the Community Development Block 
Grant Program of protections against waste 
and abuse. 


Senator Lucar mentioned that and 
he quoted the law. Everything else in 
the Dear Colleague letter is fine. The 
minority is entitled to their opinion. But 
as far as waste and abuse, the provisions 
we change have nothing to do with it 
whatsoever, and it needs to be em- 
phasized that that is misleading to our 
colleagues. The auditing procedures are 
identical. That is a matter of HUD en- 
forcing those auditing procedures. If 
there has been waste and abuse that is 
at HUD’s doorstep. The changes we 
make have nothing to do with that. That 
must be pointed out. 

To the staff who are listening to the 
Squawk boxes before their Senators come 
out to vote on this amendment, let me 
say let us separate that issue out and get 
it to the point of whether we want more 
control over the mayors of this country 
or not. But let us not mix it up with 
fraud and abuse. The law is the same. I 
hope that point has been made clearly 
and sufficiently. 

Let me also speak in opposition on 
a more general front. Fourteen years 
ago I was elected to the Salt Lake City 
Commission. It only took me about 3 
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weeks in office to start being discouraged 
with HUD. 

For my entire 14 years in public office 
I have seen HUD grow with more and 
more controls, always with the excuse 
that they must dictate, they must tar- 
get, they must decide what the purposes 
are. 

My distinguished colleague from Wis- 
consin has heard this speech many 
times. I could sit down and he could give 
it for me. But, nevertheless, I will force 
him to listen once more. It is simply a 
matter of are we going to trust locally 
elected officials who are accountable and 
responsible to the voters in their cities or 
are we not? That has been an issue that 
Senator Lucar and I have wrestled with 
for a long, long time because both of us 
served as mayors of our cities, as he said. 
Both of us served as officers of the Na- 
tional League of Cities, and both of us 
came back to testify time and time again 
before the congressional committees, be- 
fore the Banking Committee, which I 
now chair, before the Finance Commit- 
tee and the House committees. It was 
really rather demeaning to come back as 
an elected mayor of your city, having 
experience with local governmental af- 
fairs, working daily on housing and 
sewer and water and police and fire and 
all those services that are absolutely 
necessary to be provided from local gov- 
ernments, and be given 10 minutes to 
testify and be told “bring copies of your 
statement and we will ask you a few 
questions.” This distinguished body of 
Senators, who have never had any of 
that experience would pat you on the 
head and say, “Go home, good mayor, 
and we will decide what is best for you.” 

Well, Iam amazed that after all these 
years and all this money that has been 
spent by HUD, with so little effect across 
this country, that that philosophy still 
continues. That is one of the reasons 
why I ran for the Senate. I was tired of 
being treated like a little boy from the 
country, and decided that I should try to 
infiltrate. Maybe if I came to the Senate 
I could have some impact. But there are 
still those who think the collective judg- 
ment of 585 Congressmen and Senators 
somehow is better than the judgment of 
a mayor or city council elected in their 
city. 

Again, most of those elected to the 
Congress have had no local government 
experience at all. Most of them came 
from law offices. We have got 70 lawyers 
in here, 71, I do not know, but certainly 
not too many who have actually been 
at the receiving end of HUD. 


The reason I have to present this 
speech over and over again—and if I 
have to do it for the next 10 or 20 years 
I am going to do that—is because what 
happens in the implementation of the 
policy is Congress makes these policy 
decisions and they turn them over to 
HUD, and then we haye GS-8’s, 10’s, 
12’s, and 15’s, who are never accountable 
to any place in this country, creating 
these 2,600 pages of rules and regula- 
tions that Senator Lucar talked about. 

Just think of that. There is no doubt 
the Senate did not intend that at the 
time this act was created, but try to 
think of yourself as a mayor trying to 
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figure out those 2,600 pages. Think of 
the time and effort and wasted local tax- 
payers’ dollars trying to satisfy these 
managers at HUD. 

I have said many times we were not 
really mayors, we were the local man- 
agers for the Federal Government. But 
it was not even Congress that was really 
dictating to us. They were passing the 
buck to the bureaucracy and then the 
Federal civil servants, who have the next 
closest thing to eternal life you will ever 
find on the face of this earth. They are 
locked in where new Senators and new 
Presidents are only a minor irritation to 
them, and can yet create these page after 
page of rules and regulations. 

Well, I finally started turning down 
Federal grants because they were to ex- 
pensive to follow the rules and regula- 
tions, I turned down one-half of a million 
dollars of CETA funds the last year I was 
mayor. 


So finally we have a majority in the 
Senate of the United States that really 
does feel we can trust some of these local 
government officials, and that we can get 
more for our dollars, more for the poor 
and the minorities, more in housing if we 
remove some of the strings. 


So, yes, this is a very vital piece of leg- 
islation. And it certainly has not been 
dreamed up in the last 2 or 3 months. 
Some of us have been talking it for 6 
years. It is not off the top of someone’s 
head. Those of us who have worked with 
the A-95 review process and the applica- 
tion process I think are qualified to make 
some changes, to at least suggest some 
changes. 

So this is an important debate today 
because it basically boils down to: Are we 
going to continue the dominance of Con- 
gress? The waste and inefficiency that 
has occurred in HUD over the last dec- 
ade is a disgrace, primarily created by 
Congress. And now we are being told that 
it has worked so well let us continue it; 
do not change; do not let these locally 
elected officials have some discretion: 
continue to dictate to them. 


And that is supposed to be efficiency. 
Hindsight is 20/20. I would suggest that 
the Senate look at the record of HUD and 
fnd out some of the abuses that are 
there. But you cannot blame it on the 


application process. That is part of the 
problem. 


I do not know of any debate that I can 
think of that I feel more strongly about 
than this one. This amendment must be 


defeated. A very important principle 


that we are dealing with today is 
whether we continue to allow nonelected 
ucrats to make decisions for the 
cities and counties and States of this 
country, or are we going to turn some 
authority back. We should do this be- 
cause you know there is a good, old- 
fashioned system in this country: If you 
do not like your local mayor, you can get 
a new one at the next election. But I 
would like someone to tell me how you 
get rid of the regional director of HUD 
in Denver, Colo., or any of the people 
who are sitting over there year after 
year, telling us how to run our cities, 
So this is far more fundamental than 
what Senator Proxmire is talking about 
today. It is much deeper. It goes to the 
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much more important subject of do we 
continue to centralize decisions in 
Washington, do we continue to have 
Senators with no local government ex- 
perience decide what is best for 80,000 
units of local government in this coun- 
try, or do we give general, broad policy 
guidance to the cities and let them work 
within that framework, while still main- 
taining the control, as far as fraud and 
abuse? 

I hope this amendment is overwhelm- 
ingly defeated, as it should be. 

Mr. DODD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. DODD. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Mr. President, I rise in support of and 
am pleased to cosponsor the amendment 
being offered by the Senator from Wis- 
consin. 

I would like to compliment the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana for the 
work they have done on this legislation. 
I would respectfully like to try and bring 
the debate on this amendment back to 
center, however, and discuss what is at 
stake in this amendment. 


I believe that the provisions in the bill 


represent substantial change for the 
worse in terms of our ability and the 
ability of our cities across this land to 
effectively deal with the statutory man- 
date as dictated by the community devel- 
opment block grant program when it was 
established in a bipartisan way back in 
the early part of the 1970’s, beginning in 
the Nixon administration and carried 
forward in the Ford administration and, 
over the past several years, in the previ- 
ous administration. 

Mr. President, the committee bill calls 
for some very significant changes in the 
application and review processes under 
the community development block grant 
program. 

These proposals could have the effect, 
I believe, of diluting the targeting of 
Federal resources at a time when these 
funds are decreasing and are being sub- 
jected to increasing demands at the local 
level as a result of reductions and termi- 
nations in other programs whose func- 
tions are to be absorbed within the com- 
munity development block grant pro- 
gram. 


Under the present law dealing with 
the block grant legislation, applicants 
are required to undertake a multiyear 
planning process and develop a compre- 
hensive local strategy for meeting com- 
munity development and housing needs 
which relate to the primary purposes 
and objectives of the program. 


An application may be disapproved if 
a community’s statement of need is 
plainly inconsistent with the available 
facts and data; if the proposed activities 
are plainly inappropriate in meeting the 
applicant’s needs; or if the applicant 
proposes either ineligible activities or 
the program as a whole does not repre- 
sent an adequate response to meeting 
the needs of lower and of moderate in- 
come persons in the community. 

Those are the two income groups 
which were specifically designated in the 
original legislation to be assisted by this 
program. 
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In sum, Mr. President, the current ap- 
plication requirements and review proc- 
ess provide for maximum local flexibility 
in the definition of needs and response, 
within the context of broad national pri- 
orities and the general requirement that 
funds be expended so as to produce 
measurable results in response to locally 
identified needs. 

Certainly, Mr. President, the authority 
that was created under this legislation 
may have been construed in recent years 
to require the imposition of excessive 
Federal requirements and directions. And 
I would agree with the two previous Sen- 
ators who have spoken, Senator LUGAR 
and Senator Garn, that there has been 
an unfortunate increase in the number 
of regulations and directions coming out 
of HUD. 

But what I am suggesting, and I be- 
lieve what the Senator from Wisconsin 
is suggesting, is that let us deal with that 
problem. If there has been tinkering with 
the legislation so as to create problems at 
the local level—and we do have an ad- 
ministration presently in office which is 
committed to trying to reduce the intru- 
sion of Federal regulations—then let us 
deal with that problem. 

But what is presently in the bill and 
what we are trying to correct is to avoid 
any changes in the community develop- 
ment block grant program that would 
weaken the purpose of that legislation 
as it was designed in the very first in- 
stance. If we want a revenue-sharing 
program here, then let us do that. 

But I do not think that was the in- 
tention of the original sponsors or the 
people who are deeply committed to see- 
ing something done at a time of limited 
resources, with slums and blight in our 
cities across this land. 

What concerns me, Mr. President, 
about the pending changes in the com- 
mittee bill is the fact that we are em- 
barking, frankly, on hastily conceived 
and considered statutory modifications 
before there has been any evaluation of 
the present administrative regulations 
and procedures. 

We have heard the rhetoric about how 
many pages of Federal regulations the 
people have to deal with. Mr. President, 
I am not going to argue with that. But 
let us look at what these regulations are, 
and if there are some bad ones then get 
rid of them. 

But we are making a decision here 
today without really determining 
whether or not some of the provisions 
that are in those regulations are, in fact, 
the kind of regulations that are going to 
provide some assistance for people in this 
country. That is what we ought to be 
doing. 

This Congress is only 5 months old. 
We went through the markup of the leg- 
islation in a couple of days. We really 
did not get a chance to look at whether 
or not the administration was really go- 
ing to try and do something about the 
regulations. 

The Senator from Wisconsin asked for 
a General Accounting Office study to be 
done to assess whether or not the present 
law is working and how it is operating. 

They came back and said it is not tight 
enough because taxpayers’ dollars are 
being wasted in local communities across 
this country because they are not meet- 
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ing the needs that this legislation was 
designed to address when it was orig- 
inally enacted. 

That is what we ought to be doing, if 
we are going to be responsible about 
dealing with the housing problems—and 
that is what we are dealing with here 
today, the housing problems of low- and 
moderate-income families in this coun- 
try. That ought to be what we are try- 
ing to accomplish. 

So, Mr. President, the obvious prob- 
lem, as I have mentioned, with this 
approach is that we are without a state- 
ment of locally developed need and a 
strategy for meeting that need on a 
multiyear basis. 

I believe that it is impossible to deter- 
mine whether a community’s annual 
statement of objectives and activities 
represents a valid response to local con- 
ditions. In addition, how can we insure 
that limited funds—and we are going to 
be dealing with limited funds and every- 
one in this body knows that—are being 
focused on national priorities? 

Again, that was part of the original 
legislation in this area and, again, it was 
a bipartisan effort. We are talking about 
the Nixon-Ford legislation here. We are 
not talking about Carter legislation. We 
are talking about legislation that goes 
back to a previous administration, an 
administration that embraced many of 
the same philosophies that are being em- 
braced today by the present administra- 
tion. 

While I am all for, as I mentioned, in- 
creased local flexibility—and I think the 
overwhelming majority of people in this 
body support that notion—and certainly 
in the utilization of scarce Federal re- 
sources to give those local communities 
the options that they should have, my 
concern is that we should not signal a 
retreat in Federal concern for the effec- 
tive utilization and targeting of Federal 
dollars. 

How do we insure that community de- 
velopment block grant funds are being 
spent in accordance with the program's 
primary objectives of principally benefit- 
ing low- and moderate-income persons 
without a statement of local need and the 
ability to measure local objectives against 
this statement? How do we insure that 
funds are used over time so as to have an 
impact without any multiyear planning 
process or comprehensive strategy? 


I would submit, Mr. President, that it 
would be impossible. We are simply lay- 
ing the framework for increasing waste 
and abuse in Federal resources at the 
very time when we can least afford it. 
Local communities, in fact, have ex- 
pressed their opposition to this change. 

I find it somewhat ironic that the so- 
called beneficiaries of the present legisla- 
tion as it is written are opposed to the 
very notion. The very communities that 
we are talking about here today have 
expressed in a loud and almost unani- 
mous voice that present law is a lot better 
than what is being offered by the com- 
mittee bill, and, in fact, they support the 
amendment being offered by the Senator 
from Wisconsin and other members of 
the committee. 

They recognize what the problems are 
at the local level, and almost without 
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exception across this country they have 
stood up and said, clean up the adminis- 
tration and lessen some of the regulatory 
requirements. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I 
would urge my colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle to show some sense of pro- 
portion here, to show some balance, some 
deliberation, so that we can deal with 
the community development block grant 
program in an environment of some 
rationality. 

That we just do not come in without 
any kind of analysis whatsoever and talk 
about local communities and flexibility, 
and at the same time also talk about 
meeting the housing needs of people in 
the Nation. 

I strongly urge my colleagues to sup- 
port the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
thank my good friend from Connecticut. 
What he said toward the end of his 
speech is unanswerable. 

My good friends from Indiana and 
Utah talk about how the local officials 
want the change, how it is in their in- 
terest to have the change. What do they 
say? The National League of Cities, the 
Conference of Mayors, the National As- 
sociation of Small Communities, the Na- 
tional Association of Counties, the Na- 
tional Association of Housing and Rede- 
velopment Officials, the Working Group 
for Community Development Reform, 
the National Low-Income Housing Coa- 
lition, the National Association of Neigh- 
borhoods, and the National Urban 
League all unanimously, without excep- 
tion, say they do not want title I adopted 
in its present form. They support, in ef- 
fect, the Proxmire amendment. 

It may be, as the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Utah indicated, that Senators 
who have not served as mayors, and 
some of us have not, do not know what 
they are talking about when it comes to 
this kind of thing. But it is hard to be- 
lieve that mayors who serve now, who 
have served under this legislation for 
years and years, do not know what they 
are talking about. 

They speak, as you say, emphatically 
and clearly. They reject title I. They do 
not want title I. They say that the prob- 
lem is not in the statute. The statute is 
a statute that they say they can work 
with. Their problem, they say, is in the 
regulations. 

As I say, the new administration, and 
I share their view, is an administration 
that wants to reduce regulations sharply. 
I agree with that wholeheartedly. They 
are in office and have the power and re- 
sponsibility to do it. 

For that reason, Mr. President, I would 
hope that Senators would support this 
amendment and knock out this change. 

My good friend from Indiana indi- 
cated that there was, in effect, as I un- 
derstood him, no real loosening of audit- 
ing or control. 

Well, Mr. President, I could not disa- 
gree more. The fact is in the first place 
there is no longer an effective require- 
ment for people in the local community 
to participate in the planning process, 
particularly the people in the blighted 
area itself, people who have voluntarily 
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had a part to play in working out these 
applications in the past. There is no ef- 
fective provision in this proposed law 
that they could continue to participate. 

It is true that the Sarbanes amend- 
ment was accepted in committee. What 
that amendment does, as we all know, 
is to require a hearing. It does not say 
when the hearing will be. The hearing 
can be after the proposal is all put to- 
gether. As we know, that may well be 
the case in some communities where 
they do not have the kind of regard for 
the people in the blighted area that 
they should have. 

Mr. LUGAR. Will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. LUGAR, I would simply raise the 
question as to how this particular argu- 
ment pertains to fraud. In other words, 
how this would tie in with fraud and 
pertinent to the activities cited in the 
GAO report? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. What that would tie 
into would be developing a program that 
really serves the needs of the local com- 
munity as the people who live in that 
community see it. It would be quite dif- 
ferent. If the Senator wants to know 
how this would tie in with fraud and 
waste, I am coming to that. 

I do think it would tie into what is 
the fundamental purpose of this act, the 
reason we are providing a great deal 
of money. It is because we want to see 
that these blighted communities are 
served. We want to see legislation enacted 
that permits the people who live in the 
community the opportunity to speak 
effectively. 

Mr. LUGAR. We have no disagreement 
on that. We all want to save blighted 
communities, but the Senator’s argu- 
ments speak of loosening up the pro- 
gram. There seemed to be an implication 
that the changes in the application pro- 
cedure and public hearings would in 
some way increase fraud or misuse of 
funds. 

The debate we are engaged in is on 
the manner in which we should direct 
resources, which is important in terms 
of allocation, but does not pertain to 
fraud, review authority, or illegal use of 
funds. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Let me come to the 
other point. The point I made still 
stands. The Senator from Indiana has 
not shaken it. That was the opportunity 
for local people in the local community 
to be heard effectively on the kind of 
program they will have to live under and 
the kind of assistance that will be given 
to the community will not be heard ef- 
fectively. 

Now we come to the other part. 

Under the bill as we have it now, as it 
would change the law, we would no long- 
er have the requirement that perform- 
ance review addressed where the 
grantee has carried out a program sub- 
stantially as described in its application. 

As I understand it, the application is 
designed to be the link between the lo- 
cal program and national objectives. 

The part of the law that is knocked 
out is the part that sets forth that the 
application set forth a summary of a 3- 
year community development plan 
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which identifies community develop- 
ment and housing needs, demonstrates 
a comprehensive strategy for meeting 
those needs, and specifies both short- and 
long-term community development ob- 
jectives which have been developed in 
accordance with area-wide development 
planning and national urban growth 
policies; second, formulates a program 
which includes the activities to be un- 
dertaken to meet its community devel- 
opment needs and objectives; third, de- 
scribes a program designed to eliminate 
or prevent slums and blight, improve 
conditions for low and moderatc income 
persons residing in or expected to re- 
side in, as a result of existing or pro- 
jected employment opportunities in the 
community, housing opportunity plans 
approved by the Secretarv. 

A'l of that which was required to be 
in the application is, under the title of 
the bill that is before us, eliminated. It 
seems to me that this would mean that 
the money would be far less likely to be 
spent to achieve the national objectives 
on which we jointly agree. 

That is the part of the bill which I 
think is a mistake. That is the reason 
why I think the funds are less likely to 
be spent in the way the Congress ear- 
nestly desire them to be spent. 

We do have, as the Senator has indi- 
cated, an objective finding and purpose 
of this bill, which, of course, has far less 
effective control than requiring that the 
application include this particuiar data. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. TSONGAS. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that there is a time constraint, so 
I shall try to accommodate the Senate. 
Let me just make a few remarks, if I 
may. 

COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


Mr. President, for 20 years or so, we 
soent more money on urban renewal 
and various other unsuccessful urban 
experiments than we did to rebuild 
Europe under the Marshall Plan. We 
wasted a shameful portion of that 
money before we settled on a few impor- 
tant principles—principles supported by 
both Democratic and Republican admin- 
istrations up to now. Those principles 
are: 

First, target Federal funds to those 
who lack fiscal capacity to solve their 
own problems. 

Second, use Federal funds to maximum 
advantage—as glue money for other pub- 
lic and private sector development 
efforts. 

Third, insure that Federal and any 
other community and economic develop- 
ment funds are used to further a planned 
strategy for long-term economic growth, 
jobs and taxes. 

In passing the CDBG program 7 years 
ago, Congress specifically rejected the 
notion that we create a revenue sharing 
program for community development, 
and embraced these principles as an al- 
ternative, to insure that the taxpayers’ 
money would be spent wisely and effec- 
tively. 

Last year, when we reauthorized 
CDBG for an additional 3 years, we 
looked at the law with great care. In 
thousands of pages of testimony on that 
law, not one word indicates that the law 
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itself places undue burdens on local gov- 
ernment. Many would say—and I would 
agree—that much can be done to relieve 
the regulatory, policy, and paperwork 
burdens on those governments without 
changing the law. 

No evidence has been given that we 
should weaken the law, but evidence re- 
cently was given by GAO that we should 
consider strengthening the law. 

No evidence has come forward to in- 
dicate that the link between smaller 
cities and HUD should be changed, or 
that smaller communities will benefit by 
changing from an objective HUD scoring 
system to a State-administered system 
with no guidelines and unclear controls 
on allocation of funds. 

Now the administration has come for- 
ward with a proposal to eliminate appli- 
cation and review requirements. This in- 
cludes elimination of requirements for a 
comprehensive strategy, to insure that 
CDBG funds are spent for solid, long- 
term economic and community revital- 
ization purposes. 

This includes elimination of the re- 
quirement that major physical develop- 
ment projects financed by the ACTION 
grant program be shown to be part of 
that strategy. 

And with no justification, and cer- 
tainly with no careful consideration of 
impacts, the administration proposes to 
give States the option to run a free- 
wheeling program for small cities. 

The few requirements for this State 
control raise serious questions. For in- 
stance, the State is required to provide 
a 10-percent cash match. Is this 10 per- 
cent above and beyond projects already 
planned? The law does not say. Is this 
10 percent to be allocated in proportion 
to each grant, or only for the first city in 
line? 

Can the State run a long-planned 
highway through four towns and call it 
a 10-percent match? The law does not 
say. The law makes no provision for pro- 
tecting those small cities which have 
received 2- or 3-year comprehensive 
grants, and may face termination of 
their programs in midstream if the pro- 
gram is taken over by the State. I want 
to question the distinguished chairman 
a little further on this specific point, and 
I hope to do so at some time. 

I am strongly opposed to eliminating 
the statutory controls on expenditure of 
CDBG funds. I feel confident that we 
have examined this issue fully and fairly 
and have found no evidence to make 
these changes. 

I am strongly opposed to transferring 
the small cities program to the States, 
because we have had no opportunity to 
examine the impact of this proposal, and 
no evidence that this move is warranted. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
on this issue from Mayor Jean Levesque 
of Salem, Mass., printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SMALLER COMMUNITIES, 
Washington, D.C., April 16, 1981. 
Re proposed transfer of HUD Small Cities 
Program to the States. 

DEAR : In testimony given 

before the House Subcommittee on Housing 
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and Community Development on March 
19th, David A. Stockman indicated that HUD 
is presently considering transferring the 
C.D.B.G. small cities" Program to the states 
in 1982 in order to more completely cen- 
tralize this program. 

As Chairman of the National Association 
of Small Communities (NASCO), I am con- 
cerned and upset that organizations such 
as NASCO, The National Association of 
Towns and Townships, the National League 
of Cities, Small Cities Advisory Council and 
other appropriate organizations were not 
notified of this totally new direction for the 
program, and also did not have the oppor- 
tunity to work with HUD and OMB on this 
and other alternatives to realistically deal 
with the problems and needs of our smaller 
communities. Therefore, I strongly urge that 
greater involvement of states in the program 
not be pursued. As you no doubt know most 
states presently lack staff capacity to run 
the program and the performance by many 
states under the technical assistance pro- 
gram of Section 107 reveals for the most part 
& very marginal ability when compared with 
the assistance available from representatives 
of the HUD area offices. Moreover, it is the 
feeling of most local officials that the federal 
review process is objective and not politicized 
as most state grant processes have become. 

What small cities need is a lowering of the 
entitlement threshold so that a significant 
number would have direct access to HUD 
funds on an entitlement basix. The me- 
chanics for competing. for the small cities 
funds should also be simplified. Both of 
these improvements to the Small Cities Pro- 
gram are best achieved in the context of the 
program remaining at the Federal level. 

We urge your objection to any legislation 
which would transfer the program to the 
states! 

Very truly yours, 
JEAN A, LEVESQUE, 
Chairman. 


Mr. TSONGAS. Mr. President, the re- 
port which accompanies this bill justifies 
these changes on the grounds of unwar- 
ranted Federal regulatory intrusion and 
burgeoning administrative hurdles. 

It says we have gone from 52 pages 
to over 2,000 pages of regulations in 7 
years. I do not want to quibble over the 
total number of CDBG regulations for 
the entire program, but I must point out 
that the HUD regulations for the appli- 
cation and review requirements, for both 
small and large cities—which means 
that not all cities are subject to all re- 
quirements—appear to be about 52 
pages. 

I may have missed a few hundred 
pages, but I cannot have missed 1,950 
pages. So let us not say we are eliminat- 
ing 2,000 pages of regulations by ending 
the protections in the laws. 

Again, while local officials have com- 
plained about the need to reduce paper- 
work, and those complaints are justified, 
let us not say we need to reduce effective 
use of the taxpayers’ money in order to 
reduce paperwork, Let us call it what it 
is—negligent use of tax money for no 
purpose. 

In conclusion, let me say that these 
community development laws are more 
to me than words on a piece of paper, 
or formula calculations on a computer 
printout. I spend a lot of time bringing 
these programs to life in Massachusetts. 

I know that, absent these require- 
ments, a lot of cities will continue to do 
a good job. But if we want to avoid going 
back to funding golf courses, we should 
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not abandon 7 years of careful fine tun- 
ing and leave that possibility open. 

If the States were to take control of 
the program for small cities, I am sure 
that some—like Massachusetts—would 
spend the money well, because they have 
a proven track record in community 
development. 

But there is no justification for plac- 
ing a new layer of bureaucracy between 
local government and these funds, and 
certainly no reason to give the States 
the opportunity to subvert the objectives 
of this program. 

Mr. President, we do not need to en- 
act these provisions. We have an au- 
thorization. We are not required to take 
this action in order to comply with rec- 
onciliation. We shall make a big mis- 
take if we act now in haste, and our ac- 
tions result in unwise expenditure of 
scarce Federal funds. 

Let me make two other remarks, Mr. 
President. I do not believe any Member 
of the Senate spends as much personal 
time as I do working on cities. Just in 
terms of the scheduling of my time in 
Massachusetts, I spend a lot of my time 
working with individual mayors on the 
issue of revitalization. The cities in our 
State have had a lot of bad years and 
it is a challenge to try to bring them 
back. 

First, I can state with certainty that 
if you make changes in the CDBG pro- 
gram, or cut it back, the opportunity for 
these cities to engage in their own re- 
vitalization will be severely diminished. 
I think anyone who has worked with 
cities would arrive at the same conclu- 
sion. I think the statement by Senator 
PrOXMIRE indicating how these cities 
feel about the changes is rather con- 
clusive. 

Second, I want to make a prog- 
nosis. In my opinion, the best urban 
revitalization program is the UDAG pro- 
gram. That program also happens to be 
the one with the most stringent terms 
and conditions for targeting resources. 
A program like public service CETA, 
with less stringent targeting, has been 
subject to great abuse. 

I believe that, potentially, one way to 
eliminate the CDBG program is to take 
all the restrictions out of the law. Then 
it will be abused and the abuse will be- 
come the rationale for killing the entire 
program, 

It seems to me if we are going to kill 
it, let us do it in a way that shows what 
we are doing and not in this rather 
Strained way that I think does justice 
neither to the opponents nor to the pro- 
gram itself. I urge that the amendment 
of the Senator from Wisconsin be ap- 
proved. 

Mr. President, I would like to engage 
the chairman in a colloquy about one of 
the provisions of title I, if I might. As 
he has explained. the bill would permit 
States, at their option, to take over ad- 
ministration of the small cities com- 
munity development block grant pro- 
gram. 

In my State of Massachusetts, many, 
many communities participate in the 
small city program. 

Many of these communities are partic- 
ipants in the comprehensive small cities 
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program, administered by HUD to en- carry out to their completion multiyear 


courage comprehensive community de- 
velopment planning and programing 
for small cities. 

As the chairman knows, communities 
participating in this program are not 
given 3-year contracts, but are awarded 
funds on an annual basis, pending suf- 
ficient appropriations and adequate 
progress in meeting the previous year’s 
goals. 

Consequently, there are many com- 
munities now in the first, second, or 
third years of planned, comprehensive 
grant programs which face the possi- 
bility of State administration of the 
small cities program in fiscal year 1982 
and beyond. 

Now, it is my understanding that some 
very considerable portion of the funds 
which would be made available for non- 
entitlement grantees in fiscal year 1982 
and fiscal year 1983 has been committed, 
in effect, through the comprehensive 
small cities program. 

I know that for my State of Massachu- 
setts, the figure would be very high, since 
a high proportion of my State’s small 
cities are participants in the comprehen- 
sive grant program. Mr. Chairman, am 
I correct in my reading of S. 1197 that 
there are no statutory provisions which 
require States to honor these multiyear 
commitments where they have been 
made by HUD in previous years? 

Mr. GARN. That is correct. 

Mr. TSONGAS. Would I also be correct 
in assuming that the committee assumed 
when drafting this legislation that the 
States would honor multiyear commit- 
ments made by HUD, even though the 
statute does not specifically require them 
to do so? 

Mr. GARN. The committee based its 
decision to offer States the: option to 
undertake the administration of the 
small cities program on a belief that 
many States have the capacity and the 
willingness to run sound community de- 
velopment programs. 

The committee believes that States 
can run these programs with more sen- 
sitivity and understanding of local prob- 
lems than the Federal Government. 

Thus, the committee would be very 
surprised to find that States which opted 
to take over the small cities program 
were not prepared to honor these com- 
mitments, insofar as they are clearly 
responding to the needs of communities 
which adopted multiyear programs to 
address their needs. 

Mr. TSONGAS. I appreciate that state- 
ment. The chairman would agree, then, 
that it was the committee’s intention, 
and therefore the intention of the entire 
Senate in adopting these changes to title 
I, that States opting to take over the 
small cities grant program would be ex- 
pected as a condition of such a takeover, 
to honor and fund those multiyear com- 
mitments which cities undertook with 
funding and approval from HUD in pre- 
vious program years? 

Mr. GARN. Yes, that would be correct. 

Mr. TSONGAS. Would the chairman 
further agree that the Senate would ex- 
pect the Secretary of HUD, when issuing 
regulations to enact this provision, to 
include in those regulations a require- 
ment that States agree to honor and 


commitments made to communities in 
previous program years by HUD? 

Mr. GARN. Yes, I certainly would ex- 
pect HUD to include such a require- 
ment in the regulations. 

Mr. TSONGAS. Once again, I would 
like to thank the distinguished chairman 
of the Banking Committee for this 
opportunity. 

ORDER OF ROLLCALL VOTE TO OCCUR AT 3:30 P.M. 
TODAY ON UP AMENDMENT NO. 129 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding that the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin has an amend- 
ment that is pending that is ready for a 
a vote at this time. Have the yeas and 
nays been ordered on that amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the rollcall on the amendment 
of the Senator from Wisconsin occur at 
3:30 this afternoon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that that amend- 
ment be set aside and that other amend- 
ments be in order. I announce that it ir 
our intention that if rollcall votes arr 
ordered on any amendments called up 
between now and 3:30 p.m., they will 
occur following the rolicall vote that has 
been ordered on the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

We also hope that we will be able to 
finish this bill by 4:30 this afternoon. We 
will have more to say about that later. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none and 
it is so ordered. 


UP AMENDMENT NO. 130 

(Purpose: To amend section 201 of the 
Housing and Community Development 
Amendments of 1978) 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Dopp) 
proposes an unprinted amendment num- 
bered 130. 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that reading of the amend- 
ment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER Without 
objection, it is so ordered 

The amendment is as follows: 


On page 66, between lines 18 and 19, insert 
the following: 


ENERGY EFFICIENCY EFFORTS 


Sec. 213. Section 201 of the Housing and 
Community Development Amendments of 
1978 is amended—. 

(1) by redesignating subsection (h) as 
subsection (i); and 

(2) by inserting after subsection (g) the 
following: 

„(h) (1) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, in exercising any authority re- 
lating to the approval or disapproval of 
rentals charged tenants residing in projects 
which are eligible for assistance under this 
section, the Secretary— 

„(A) shall consider whether the mortgagor 
could control increases in utility costs by 
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securing more favorable utility rates, by 
undertaking energy conservation measures 
which are financially feasible and cost effec- 
tive, or by taking other financially feasible 
and cost-effective actions to increase energy 
efficiency or to reduce energy consumption; 
and 

“(B) may, in his discretion, adjust the 
amount of a proposed rental increase where 
he finds the mortgagor could exercise such 
control. 

(2) The Secretary may waive one or more 
of the requirements of this section and may 
provide financial assistance to an owner of & 
project which is eligible for assistance under 
this section in order to assist the owner in 
carrying out a plan to upgrade the project to 
meet cost-effective energy efficiency stand- 
ards prescribed by the Secretary.“ 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, this amend- 
ment addresses the serious situation 
threatening the viability of the existing 
inventory of HUD insured and subsidized 
housing developments in my State and in 
many other areas of the Nation experi- 
encing rapidly escalating utility costs. 
Our failure to take immediate and cost- 
effective actions to promote energy-effi- 
ciency in this inventory would place this 
housing beyond the financial reach of 
those it is intended to serve and would 
substantially increase Federal costs. 

The situation this amendment ad- 
dresses stems from the very nature and 
design of the prior HUD insured and sub- 
sidized programs. Unlike the section 8 
program which provides for annual sub- 
sidy increases in response to increased 
operating costs, these HUD subsidy pro- 
grams—section 236, section 221(d) (3) 
program which provides for annual sup- 
plement—provided fixed levels of assist- 
ance which do not increase in relation to 
income changes or cost increases. Prin- 
cipally as a result of increasing utility 
costs, many residents of these develop- 
ments now pay excessive portions of their 
incomes for rent and have no housing 
alternatives. 


The problem, Mr. President, is that the 
owners of these projects have little, if 
any, incentive to conserve energy and no 
available source of Federal assistance for 
needed improvements. Since HUD regu- 
lates rents in these buildings, a rise in 
utility bills prompts mortgagors to apply 
to the Department for rent increases to 
cover the additional expenses. In most 
cases, HUD simply verifies the increase 
and rarely considers whether all finan- 
cially feasible sters have been taken to 
reduce utility expenses. The increase is 
granted and residents bear the full im- 
pact through increased rents. As long as 
HUD will approve these costs and the 
residents pay for the increases, mort- 
gagors have no economic incentives to 
reduce costs by conserving energy or 
seeking lower rates. 

In response to this situation. the first 
portion of my amendment would require 
the Secretary to assess the extent to 
which rent increases requested by the 
owners of these projects result from in- 
creased utility costs and the degree to 
which the owner has taken steps to de- 
crease energy consumption. 

The Secretary could approve less than 
the full increase, but my intent here is 
not to limit the ability of owners to 
secure necessary operating income. 
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Rather, the purpose here is to insure 
that owners know future rent increase 
requests will not be approved automati- 
cally if they continue to avoid reasonable, 
cost-effective actions to mitigate utility 
costs and the resultant effects on tenants. 

For example, owners should be ex- 
pected to try and secure the lowest util- 
ity rates possible for their property and 
implement cost-effective energy con- 
servation measures using available proj- 
ect reserves or Federal and local 
assistance. 

This amendment will not deprive own- 
ers of rent increases to which they would 
otherwise be entitled but rather would 
insure that such increases are limited to 
circumstances outside the owner's 
control. 

Because these conservation improve- 
ments often increase costs in the short- 
term, I believe that it is essential that 
the Federal Government provide funding 
for these efforts as a last resort in order 
to maintain these housing resources at 
affordable rents for the low- and mod- 
erate-income families for whom this 
housing was designed to serve. 

The simple fact is that there is cur- 
rently no Federal funding source to pro- 
vide direct assistance to project owners 
to make this housing energy efficient. 

Modest expenditures for this purpose 
would be more than offset by the future 
energy savings and the reduction in the 
ultimate Federal contribution needed to 
keep this housing within the means of 
its residents. 

While funding to increase the energy 
efficiency of these projects is permissible 
under the program of operating assist- 
ance for troubled multifamily housing 
projects enacted in 1978, the require- 
ments for receipt of this assistance are 
geared to a more comprehensive treat- 
ment of the management and capital im- 
provement needs of financially troubled 
projects. 

In sum it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to obtain funding under this program 
exclusively for conservation activities ab- 
sent other serious deficiencies. 

The purpose of this assistance, how- 
ever, is to maintain the financial sound- 
ness and low- and moderate-income 
character of the subsidized projects. 

Making these projects energy efficient 
contributes to this objective, particu- 
larly in light of recent utility cost in- 
creases. 

With this in mind, the second part of 
my amendment gives the Secretary the 
discretion to waive certain requirements 
under the troubled projects program in 
order to provide mortgagors with assist- 
ance to implement a cost-effective energy 
conservation plan. 

It simply does not make sense to re- 
quire these projects to become more dis- 
tressed overall before they can become 
eligible for this assistance. 


The decisions as to which comprehen- 
sive requirements would be waived and 
the use of funds for energy conservation 
are left to the discretion of the Secretary. 

I envision that this change would en- 


able the Secretary, at his discretion, to 
use this authority in circumstances con- 
sistent with the purposes of this assist- 
ance and only upon a determination that 
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the owner is incapable of making these 
improvements without creating an addi- 
tional cost burden on residents. 

These activities would be funded from 
the available appropriation for the trou- 
bled projects program and would not 
result in any increase in budget authority 
or outlays. 

In conclusion, I hope that my col- 
leagues will agree that these amendments 
represent a modest and prudent step, 
within the current budget limitations, in 
support of both enhanced, cost-effective 
energy conservation and the protection 
of the very valuable investment of the 
Federal Government in the housing in- 
ventory for our lower and moderate-in- 
come citizens. 

Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, we believe 
that the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut has merit and will 
be delighted to support the amendment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I com- 
mend my good friend from Connecticut 
for coming forward with this initiative 
to provide incentives to increase the en- 
ergy efficiency of HUD subsidized hous- 
ing developments and thereby mitigating 
the potential impact of rent increases on 
low- and moderate-income residents. 

‘As I understand this amendment, HUD 
would be required in the consideration 
of proposed rent increases for these de- 
velopments to consider the extent to 
which owners can and have taken cost- 
effective energy conservation measures 
within their control. 

In addition, the Secretary would be 
given the discretion to use funds appro- 
priated for the troubled projects pro- 
gram to finance these needed improve- 
ments. 

This amendment will not result in any 
increased costs and, in fact, in the long 
term should result in a savings to the 
Government to the extent that energy 
consumption is reduced and the likeli- 
hood of future tncome subsidies or insur- 
ance claims is mitigated. 

For these reasons, I am pleased to ac- 
cept the Senator’s amendment on behalf 
of the minority. 


Mr. DODD. I thank my distinguished 
colleagues from Wisconsin and Indiana 
for their support of this amendment. I 
appreciate the assistance they have given 
me in developing the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (UP No. 130) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LUGAR. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 131 
(Purpose: To strike section 211 ‘of the bill) 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Colorado (Mr. ARM- 


STRONG) proposes unprinted amendment 
numbered 131: 
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On page 63 of the bill, strike lines 23, 24, 
and 25, and strike the entirety of pages 64 
and 65 of the bill. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, be- 
fore addressing myself to the subject of 
this amendment, which I will do quite 
briefly, let me just take this occasion 
while I am on my feet to congratulate 
the distinguished subcommittee chair- 
man and the ranking minority member 
and the others who have worked to bring 
this bill to the floor. 

In my judgment, the legislation which 
we are now considering corrects some 
very serious difficulties with the present 
program of subsidized housing. If there 
were ever a moment in the life of this 
country when it was important for us to 
target our resources to be sure that the 
truly needy received the first and largest 
allocation of scarce resources and to 
wherever we can eliminate wasteful or 
abusive practices, this is obviously the 
time and place, and I believe that this 
bill does much to accomplish that pur- 
pose, and I think it is a very worthy 
thing and I do congratulate the man- 
agers of the bill in making that possible. 

The amendment is a very simple one. 
It strikes from the bill a section which 
was inserted originally at my suggestion 
which provided for an interagency task 
force consisting of HUD, OMB, and 
Treasury to report to Congress within 6 
months on three matters: 

First, the direct and indirect Govern- 
ment cost on a per-unit basis of provid- 
ing housing under the three major Fed- 
eral rental housing assistance programs; 
second, the least expensive means of fed- 
erally financing section 8 projects; and 
third, what additional Federal resources 
will be required to protect the Federal 
Government’s current investment in 
already subsidized Federal housing 
projects. 

This study is, in my judgment, ur- 
gently required for reasons which are 
spelled out in some detail in the com- 
mittee report. 

However, I am disposed to strike this 
from the bill upon the assurances by the 
Department that they are prepared to 
go forward with that study in an expedi- 
tious manner and furnish to Congress 
the information which is requested by 
the bill or which is directed by the bill 
in its present form. 

I am particularly inclined to do so 
because of my very high regard and 
friendship for the Assistant Secretary of 
HUD for Housing who has expressed 
great personal interest in conducting a 
study along the lines which are con- 
tained in this sect'on, and I have every 
confidence that under his leadership and 
that of others in the Department the 
study will be conducted and, therefore, 
the statutory language is not necessary. 

With that explanation, Mr. President, 
I move the adoption of this amendment. 

Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, I compli- 
ment the Senator from Colorado on his 
very constructive amendment, even more 
so on his generosity of spirit in striking 
language which he offered in the mark- 
up. 

But as the distinguished Senator has 
related, he has visited with the Secretary 
of HUD and with others and has been 
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reassured that the objectives that he 
sought are shared by them and will, in 
fact, be implemented. We are delighted 
to support his amendment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado, as I understand it, would with- 
draw the requirement of this study that 
is in the bill. It would do so because, as 
I have been told, this study will be made 
anyway by the administration. 

And I wish to say, of course, I accept 
the amendment and am happy to support 
it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate? 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG’s amendment (UP No. 
131) was agreed to. 

Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 129 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I wish 
to speak briefly on the amendment that 
has been proposed by Senator Prox- 
MIRE. 

I am very happy to cosponsor the 
amendment which would delete all of 
title I of the housing and community de- 
velopment amendments in S. 1197 except 
for the program dollar authorizations 
and the sections dealing with the author- 
ization of the urban development ac- 
tion grant program. The remainder of 
the provisions contained in title I of S. 
1197 are so onerous that a bipartisan 
effort to improve the proposed title would 
be pointless. 

In an effort to relax Federal regula- 
tion of community development block 
grants (CDBG) the committee majority 
voted to amend the existing statute so 
that: 

First, the current application proce- 
dure for requesting CDBG funds is de- 
leted; 

Second, the secretarial review process 
is weakened to the point where review 
of the community’s proposal occurs after 
the project is funded; 

Third, the existing requirement that 
a comprehensive community develop- 
ment plan and strategy be submitted is 
dropped; 

Fourth, citizen participation require- 
ments are weakened; and 

Fifth, a State block grant program is 
created. 

If these provisions are adopted I am 
concerned that the ability of the Federal 
Government to assure that CDBG funds 
are targeted to low-income persons and 
to projects that will have an impact on 
revitalization of a community will be sig- 
nificantly weakened. Because the com- 
munity will be able to substitute a state- 
ment of objectives, published in a local 
newspaper, that is not reviewed by HUD 
in lieu of a formal application, the Fed- 
eral Government will not have the op- 
portunity to comment upon the proposed 
use of Federal funds until after the proj- 
ect is funded. This could lead to abuses 
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and waste in the program. Communi- 
ties could fund projects including swim- 
ming pools, tennis courts, and saunas un- 
der the guise of redevelopment and not 
use the funds for the benefit of low-in- 
come people. The projects would be well 
underway before HUD would have the 
opportunity to curtail this kind of abuse. 

This change in the formal application 
procedure by the Republican majority is 
a perverse attempt to permit cities to 
avoid using CDBG funds for low- and 
moderate-income people as set out in the 
purposes of the act. The elimination of 
the application process and the reduc- 
tion of participation of low-income per- 
sons in the development of the redevel- 
opment plans for their communities will 
allow cities to revitalize low-income 
areas without considering the needs and 
desires of low-income persons who live 
in those areas. 

These changes have been adopted by 
the committee without adequate hear- 
ings or comments. In fact, a recent GAO 
report found that even under the exist- 
ing program communities fail to effec- 
tively target their funds, and that the 
funds are often used for questionable 
purposes. GAO concluded that tighter 
oversight was needed to assure that 
progress is made in carrying out the pur- 
poses of the act. Title I of this bill con- 
tradicts the intent of the GAO report 
which calls for stronger Federal con- 
trols. I do not consider title I to be a 
responsible approach to the disbursing 
of CDBG funds to communities. 

Mr. President, these changes trans- 
form the program into little more than 
a revenue-sharing program which is not 
the intent of the CDBG program. It was 
specifically designed to allow for Federal 
controls so that localities would not 
abuse the discretion they are afforded in 
the act. Congress has a responsibility to 
assure that Federal funds will be used in 
a Manner consistent with the purposes 
of this act. I am very concerned about 
the potential for abuse that would occur 
if this title is enacted and it is for this 
reason that I urge my colleagues to vote 
for this amendment. 

I yield the floor. 


Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. President, what is 
the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cocuran). The pending business is S. 
1197. There is no amendment pending at 
this time. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 132 
(Purpose: To reduce the section 516 
authorization) 


Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk which is in 
the nature of a technical amendment. 
and I believe the managers of the bill 
have agreed to accept it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 


ScHMITT) proposes an unprinted amend- 
ment numbered 132. 


Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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The amendment is as follows: 
On page 106, line 9, strike out $49,000,009" 
and insert in lieu thereof “$24,000,000”. 


Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. Fresident, I believe 
the distinguished manager of the bill, 
Senator Lucar, understands this amend- 
ment. It merely corrects the legislation 
to follow the intent of the committee. An 
inadvertent error in amount was in- 
cluded, and this amendment will correct 
that error. 

Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to commend the Senator from 
New Mexico for a very constructive 
amendment, for his careful and thought- 
ful attention to detail. Obviously, we 
support the amendment. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand this amendment is required for 
reconciliation, and therefore I am 
happy, of course, to accept the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

The amendment (UP No. 132) 
agreed to. 

Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. A 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection; it is so ordered. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 133 
(Purpose: To reallocate unused entitlement 
funds) 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Michigan (Mr. RIEGLE) 
for himself, Mr. Drxox, and Mr. LEVIN, pro- 


poses an unprinted amendment numbered 
133. 


was 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 15, beginning with added“ on 
line 3, strike out all through line 5 and Insert 
in lieu thereof “reallocated in the succeeding 
fiscal year among the metropolitan cities and 
urban counties of the same State on the 
basis of a formula under which the amount 
reallocated to each such city or county bears 
the same ratio to the total amount reallo- 
cated to the metroplitan cities and urban 
counties within that State as the ratio which 
the amount allocated to that city or county 
pursuant to the preceding provisions of this 
section bears to the total amount allocated 
to the metropolitan cities and urban counties 
within that State.“ 
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Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I am of- 
fering this amendment on behalf of my- 
self, Senator Drxon, Senator Levin, and 
Senator PERCY. 

This amendment addresses the need 
to reallocate community development 
block grant funds after they are allo- 
cated by formula to communities that 
for a variety of reasons do not partici- 
pate in the block grant program. Under 
present law, funds that are allocated to 
a community but not used are redistrib- 
uted by HUD to other nearby communi- 
ties. First priority goes to other com- 
munities in the same metropolitan sta- 
tistical area. Second priority goes to oth- 
er communities in the same State. Funds 
have not been redistributed outside the 
State. 

The bill before us would change that 
approach by having HUD recapture the 
funds at the national level and then add 
the recaptured amounts to funds dis- 
tributed by formula nationwide in the 
subsequent fiscal year. The administra- 
tion sees this approach as one more way 
to reduce HUD's role in community de- 
velopment decisionmaking. 

Mr. President, my amendment moves 
in the direction that the administration 
favors, but avoids a significant loss of 
funding that would be suffered by several 
States under the committee’s reported 
bill. 

This principally has an effect in about 
six States, Michigan, of course, being 
one, and California, Illinois, Texas, Wis- 
consin, and Connecticut being the others. 

The reported bill would distribute 
funds from those States across the entire 
50 States. The total amount of money in- 
volved is not great, so no community 
would gain noticeably under the admin- 
istration’s new approach. The amounts 
involved are $16 million, or only 0.4 per- 
cent of the total block grant program. 
However, for the States that are ad- 
versely affected, there are significant 
losses. 

I have talked with the chairman about 
this matter and the ranking minority 
member. It would be my hope that the 
committee would accept this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, I would 
like to support this amendment and will 
do so and recommend that the Senate 
approve the Riegle amendment. I be- 
lieve it to be a constructive change. 

Essentially, the current law provides 
for reallocation in the metropolitan 
areas where funds are lost. This has 
proven to be complex on some occasions. 

Senator RIEGLE’s amendment provides 
for recapture within a State. There was, 
of course, an intent, as the Secretary of 
HUD presented his ideas, that this 
money might be reallocated on a national 
basis as opposed to being recaptured in a 
State. Clearly, that course is arguably 
better. But, at the same time, it would 
appear to us, at least, that there is 
commonsense in the State recapture 
provision. 

The sums of moneys are not large. As 
Senator RiecLe has pointed out, appar- 
ently $14 million is involved out of $3.6 
billion. So that, in our judgment, the 
question is a close call, but we commend 
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the Senator for a constructive amend- 
ment and support it. 

Mr. RIEGLE. I thank the Senator very 
much for his support and comment. 

Mr. President, the approach I propose 
would be consistent with the policy 
adopted last year for section 8 housing 
funds and with the policy the committee 
is proposing for small cities this year. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I am 
happy to support this amendment. It is 
a good amendment. It keeps funds within 
the State where they were originally al- 
located and thus reduces the pressure on 
other communities within the areas 
which would be burdened if they were 
not kept there. Also, it is consistent with 
what we have done for housing assist- 
ance funds. It is not a new procedure. It 
is consistent with a policy we have al- 
ready established. 

I commend the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan on the amendment. I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be listed 
as à cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted to have the support of the 
Senator. 

If there is no further comment, I again 
thank both the chairman and the rank- 
ing minority member for their support 
and ask that we vote now on the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
RIEGLE). 

The amendment (UP No. 133) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RIEGLE. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 134 


Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from New York (Mr. D'AMATO) 
proposes an unprinted amendment num- 
bered 134. 


Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Page 82, between lines 9 and 10, add the 
following: 

Section 242(d)(5) of the National Hous- 
ing Act is amended by adding the following 
paragraph at the end thereof: provided 
however, the foregoing shall not limit the 
ability of the Secretary to approve a mort- 
gage increase for any changes by the Secre- 
tary on any mortgage eligible for insurance 
under this subpart for which an application 
for increase had been made within 2 years 
of enactment. 


Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I am 


offering a technical amendment to the 
Housing and Community Development 
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Amendments of 1981. My amendment is 
intended to clarify the meaning of the 
term “modification of an existing mort- 
gage.” I am concerned about hospitals 
that are currently being renovated and 
refurbished through the combined use 
of HUD mortgage insurance, GNMA 
guaranteed obligations, and tax-exempt 
bonds. 

In the 1979 amendments to the hous- 
ing bill Congress grandfathered approxi- 
mately 41 hospitals to allow them to com- 
plete any construction for which an ap- 
plication for insurance had been sub- 
mitted by June 7, 1979. This amendment 
also prohibited any modifications of 
existing mortgages after that date. The 
use of the term modification has caused 
some bond counsel to question whether 
any changes in the mortgage structure 
is allowed even for those hospitals that 
qualified under the grandfathering pro- 
vision. 

Most of the hospitals that are affected 
by this amendment are in urban areas 
serving moderate-income persons. These 
hospitals need either more financing or 
have changed their renovation needs 
since the original applications were filed. 
I am sure, Mr. President, we all under- 
stand how under today’s financial situa- 
tion it may be necessary to require addi- 
tional financing to complete such con- 
struction projects. 

My amendment also requires that both 
the hospitals and HUD take action in a 
timely fashion. I believe, Mr. President, 
that the thought behind the original 
amendment was to limit the number of 
such applications. I have no desire and 
my amendment does not open the door to 
new applications or extensions that will 
go on for many years. I have included in 
this amendment a time limitation of 2 
years after the date of enactment of this 
bill. 

Mr. LUGAR addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Indiana. 

Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator from New York on a 
constructive amendment in which he has 
tried to tidy up some of the affairs of 
the past with regard to hospitals that are 
very well taken care of, I believe, by his 
thoughtful research. I support the 
amendment and commend it to the 
Senate. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I am 
happy to support the amendment. As the 
Senator from New York points out, the 
amendment would not expand the num- 
ber of hospitals covered by present law. 
It would not mean any increase in the 
present mortgages for covered hospitals, 
only that adjustments could be made in 
mortgages up to the limits now in effect. 

The hospitals affected are those sery- 
ing predominantly persons of moderate 
incomes and thus the amendment is es- 
pecially worthwhile. I am happy to sup- 
port it. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I thank 
my distinguished colleagues, the Senator 
from Wisconsin and the Senator from 
Indiana. I move the adoption of the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate on the amendment? If 
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not, the question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York (Mr. D'AMATO). 

The amendment (UP No. 134) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 135 


(Purpose: To authorize loans at interest 
rates in excess of certain State usury 
ceilings) 


Mr. BUMPERS, Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Arkansas (Mr. BUMPERS), 
for himself and Mr. Pryor, proposes an un- 
printed amendment numbered 135. 


Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 82, between lines 9 and 10, insert 
the following: 

USURY PROVISION 

Sec. 319. Title V of the Depository Institu- 
tions Deregulation and Monetary Control Act 
of 1980 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“Part D—General Usury Override 
“OTHER LOANS 


"Sec. 531. (a) If the applicable rate pre- 
scribed in this section exceeds the rate a per- 
son would be permitted to charge in the ab- 
sence of this section, such person may in the 
case of any loan, notwithstanding any State 
constitution or statute which is hereby pre- 
empted for the purposes of this section, take, 
receive, reserve, and charge on any such loan, 
interest at a rate of not more than 1 per 
centum in excess of the discount rate, in- 
cluding any surcharge. thereof, on ninety- 
day commercial paper in effect at the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank in the Federal Reserve dis- 
trict where the person is located. 


“(b) If the rate prescribed in subsection 
(a) exceeds the rate such person would be 
permitted to charge in the absence of this 
section, and such State imposed rate is 
thereby preempted by the rate described in 
subsection (a), the taking, receiving, reserv- 
ing, or charging a greater rate than is al- 
lowed by subsection (a), when knowingly 
done, shall be deemed a forfeiture of the en- 
tire interest which the loan carries with it, 
or which has been agreed to be paid thereon. 
If such greater rate of interest has been paid, 
the person who paid it may recover, in a civil 
action commenced in a court of appropriate 
jurisdiction not later than two years after 
the date of such payment, an amount equal 
to twice the amount of interest paid from 
the person taking, receiving, reserving, or 
charging such interest. 

“(c) For the purpose of this part 

“(1) the term ‘loan’ includes all secured 
and unsecured loans, notes and bonds, credit 
sales, forbearances, advances, renewals or 
other extensions of credit made by or to any 
person or organization; 

2) the term ‘interest’ includes any com- 
pensation, however denominated, for a loan; 

“(3) the term ‘organization’ means a cor- 
poration, government or governmental sub- 
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division or agency, trust, estate, partnership, 
cooperative, association, or other entity; and 

“(4) the term ‘person’ means a natural 
person or organization. 

“EFFECTIVE DATE OF PART D 

“Src, 532, (a) The provisions of this part 
shall apply only with respect to loans made 
in any State during the period beginning 
on July 1, 1981, and ending on the earlier 
of— 

“(1) April 1, 1983, or 

(2) the date, on or after July 1, 1981, on 
which such State adopts a law or certifies 
that the voters of such State have voted in 
favor of any provision, constitutional or 
otherwise, which states explicitly and by its 
terms that such State does not want the 
provisions of this part to apply with respect 
to loans made in such State, 
except that such provisions shall apply to 
any loan made on or after such later date 
pursuant to a commitment to make such 
loan which was entered into on or after 
July 1, 1981, and prior to such later date. 

“(b) A loan shall be deemed to be made 
on or after July 1, 1981, if such loan— 

(1) is funded or made in whole or in 
part after July 1, 1981, regardless of whether 
pursuant to a commitment or other agree- 
ment therefor made prior to July 1, 1981; 

“(2) was made prior to July 1, 1981, and 
bears or provides for interest on or after 
July 1, 1981, on the outstanding amount 
thereof at a variable or fluctuating rate: or 

"(3) is a renewal, extension, or other 
modification made on or after July 1, 1981, 
of any loan, if such renewal, extension, or 
other modification is made with a written 
consent of any person obligated to repay 
such loan. 

“(c) This part does not apply to any loan 
which is— 

“(1) made in a State to which the provi- 
sions of parts A, B, and C of this title do 
not apply on the date of enactment of this 
part; or 

“(2) secured by a residential manufactured 
home unless the loan meets the require- 
ments of section 501(c).”. 


Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I want 
to refresh the memories of my colleagues 
about the action taken by Congress last 
year to alleviate the plight of a lot of 
people, especially in my home State of 
Arkansas, who are in the financial busi- 
ness, because they were limited by a con- 
stitutional usury rate at a time when 
interest rates were going out the roof 
across the country. We passed three 
usury override provisions in the omnibus 
banking bill: 


First, we provided that on business and 
agricultural loans, financial institutions 
could charge 5-percent above the Federal 
discount rate plus the Federal surcharge 
on the Federal discount rate. That trans- 
lates into today’s banking business this 
way, Mr. President: The Federal dis- 
count rate is 14 percent. Five percent 
above that, which was permitted under 
the bill of last year, would get the banker 
up to 19 percent, and the Federal sur- 
charge right now is 4 percent. That is set 
by the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. Conceivably, bank- 
ers could charge as much as 23-percent 
interest under that bill. But that was 
only for business and agricultural loans. 
3 loans were not covered under 

Second, we provided that any federally 
related institution, such as a federally 
chartered bank, a federally chartered 
credit union, any State bank insured by 
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the FDIC, and any State savings and 
loan insured by the FSLIC could charge 
1 percent above the Federal discount rate 
on any loan. Since the Federal discount 
rate today is 14 percent that would mean 
they could charge 15 percent even on 
consumer loans. 

But we still left some loopholes that 
are really wreaking havoc on the retail- 
ers of my State—and there are other 
States similarly situated—especially in 
the automobile industry. Ford Motor 
Credit, GMAC, all of those institutions 
that are not federally related, in my 
State, for example, are limited to a 10- 
percent rate on consumer loans. That 
means that the dealer cannot sell a car 
unless a bank is willing to finance it. 

If an automobile is being sold for per- 
sonal use the automobile dealer or the 
automobile finance company may not 
charge those higher interest rates. The 
most GMAC will charge the customer is 
10 percent. So, in short, the automobile 
financing companies are pulling out. 
GMAC is pulling out. Ford Motor is pull- 
ing out. Chrysler is pulling out. 

The automobile dealers in my State 
are in a terribly precarious situation. 
Even if they could find a banker to loan 
somebody money to buy an automobile, 
the maximum rate the bank could charge 
today is 15 percent. Since bankers are 
paying between 15 and 16 percent for 
their money, they are not clamoring to 
make those loans. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article on the front page of 
the Wall Street Journal on May 22, 1981, 
setting out the particular situation in 
Arkansas, be printed in the RECORD im- 
mediately following my comments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, in April 
of last year the National Automobile 
Dealers Association did a random survey 
across the country and found that about 
30 percent of their sales contracts for 
the purchase of an automobile were be- 
ing lost because of the inability of the 
consumers to obtain financing. Think 
about that, 30 percent of the automobile 
dealer sales in the country being lost for 
lack of financing. By May the figure had 
jumped to an astounding 50 percent. 

In a lot of cases, the inability of lend- 
ing institutions to charge the going rate 
just simply caused the customer to with- 
draw. The dramatic reduction in con- 
sumer credit which consumers experi- 
enced during a recent period of high in- 
terest rates was not, of course, solely due 
to State usury limits, but there is not 
any doubt they have been big con- 
tributors. 

Mr. President, I just talked to the 
chairman of the Banking Committee a 
moment ago. I told him that this is a 
critical situation for my State. I do not 
like the idea of coming to the Senate or 
to the Congress and asking them to bail 
out the State of Arkansas from a situa- 
tion like this. I happen to be a borrower, 
not a lender. I do not like high interest 
rates any better than anybody else does. 
But I can tell you that the retailing in- 
dustry in my State, especially the auto- 
mobile industry, is in critical condition, 
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and we have to have some relief. The 
only place they can get it right now, and 
the only place they can get it prior to 
November 1982, when our next election 
will be held to vote on this issue, is right 
here. 

So I am pleading with my cohorts to 
lend an ear, to give us special considera- 
tion. The automobile industry in this 
Nation is in a critical condition. When 
you compound that with the fact that 
50 percent of the sales nationwide are 
being lost for lack of credit, we are hurt- 
ing ourselves. 

Incidentally, I have a commitment 
from the chairman of the Banking Com- 
mittee to hold hearings on this matter. 
I know the committee is considering a 
much broader bill dealing with this 
usury situation. I am reluctant to even 
burden them with this specialized kind 
of legislation. But the reason I bring it 
up now is to establish the dialog, to put 
everybody on notice that we are in a 
hopeless situation. We have to have re- 
lief and we have to have it soon. 

The president of the Arkansas Dealers 
Association told me that if it takes 6 
months to get this amendment through, 
50 percent of the automobile dealers in 
Arkansas will be out of business. That is 
how serious it is. That is not hyperbole. 

Mr. President, in sum, the State of 
Arkansas faces an economic emergency 
because of the usury limit in our State 


constitution. I ask unanimous consent 


that the article be reprinted at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

I have spoken in the Senate many 
times about the emergency financial sit- 
uation created by the usury limit in the 
Arkansas constitution. 

The State constitution mandates an 
interest ceiling of 10 percent on con- 
sumer and business loans, while small 
businessmen are required to finance their 
inventory with national suppliers at rates 
in excess of 20 percent. The merchant 
loses money if he sells the merchandise 
on credit and is limited to a 10-percent 
interest rate. 

The usury override legislation that was 
passed by Congress last year provided 
temporary relief to some segments of the 
Arkansas economy, but another emer- 
gency relief measure needs to be passed 
to prevent many small businessmen from 
being driven out of business between now 
and next year’s general election when 
the voters of Arkansas will once again be 
given an opportunity to change the 10- 
percent usury limitation contained in the 
Arkansas constitution. 

An inequitable situation was created 
by the usury override legislation passed 
by Congress last year. 

Under current law, any person, not 
just financial institutions, can make a 
business or agricultural loan and charge 
an interest rate up to 5 percent over the 
Federal discount rate, regardless of the 
State usury limit. But only federally- 
related financial institutions are allowed 
to make consumer loans that exceed 
State usury ceilings. 

The net result is that merchants must 
borrow money at 21 percent or higher 
for loans on their inventory, and loan 
money to their customers at 10 percent. 
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It does not take long under this financial 
arrangement to bankrupt the merchant. 

Mr. President, the amendment Senator 
Pryor and I are proposing today will 
provide temporary relief by allowing any 
person to charge a rate of interest of 1 
percent in excess of the discount rate on 
all types of loans. The usury preemption 
in the bill will expire on April 1, 1983, 
or sooner if the State passes a law or 
constitutional provision overriding the 
Federal legislation. 

There is no question that Arkansas’ 
economy has suffered as a result of the 
constitutional usury limit. 

Since 1974, when it all really started 
the prime rate reached 12 percent in 
July 1974—Arkansas has ceased advanc- 
ing on the national per capita income. 
From 1958 to 1974, Arkansas went from 
62.3 percent to 78.7 percent of the na- 
tional per capita income. Arkansas’ 
growth was a 7.84 percent compounded 
annual rate, or 1.57 percent a year faster 
than the United States 6.27 percent. 

Since 1974, however, Arkansas per 
capita income has increased at a 9.68 
percent rate, which was .23 percent a 
year slower than the U.S. rate of 9.91 
percent. We do not have comparable 
data for 1980, but the economic outlook 
just published by the University of Ark- 
ansas has comparative figures for per- 
sonal income that indicates Arkansas 
will drop again when the figures come 
out. 

Real personal income fell in 1980, both 
for Arkansas and the United States, 
with Arkansas’ decrease almost twice the 
U.S. percentage (—4.959 percent versus 
—2.608 percent). This was partially due 
to the poor agricultural year, aided by 
the very weak year for construction. The 
1981 projection is much better because 
it assumes a very good year for agricul- 
ture. 

In earlier recessions, when the inflation 
was lower and interest rates lower and 
less volatile, Arkansas suffered less than 
the Nation. That is no longer the case. 
Arkansas is simply not competitive at 
these levels of inflation and interest 
rates, and it seems that it will be some 
time until the Nation’s economy can be 
brought back to more reasonable levels— 
if indeed, it ever gets to the point that 
10 percent is a broadly acceptable rate. 

Recent unemployment data indicates 
that Arkansas suffered more from the 
poor economy in 1980 than did the Na- 
tion as a whole, and that the problem is 
continuing. 


Overall, almost 6,000 more jobs would 
have existed in Arkansas at the end of 
1980 if the State had performed like the 
Nation. Wholesale and retail trade em- 
ployment would have been 3,600 more, 
and transportation and public utilities 
would have been up 2,100 jobs. If these 
jobs existed, Arkansas’ February 1981 
unemployment rate would have been 8.7 
percent, instead of 9.3 percent. 


State usury limits were established for 
ordinary times. However, when extraor- 
dinary circumstances result in a rapid 
escalation of interest rates and the prime 
rate quickly surpasses most State usury 
limits, the limitations no longer serve the 
purpose for which they were designed. 
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No one can deny that these are ex- 
traordinary times. During the decade of 
the sixties, the prime rate was changed 
only 15 times. During the year 1980 
alone, the prime rate was changed 60 
times. The prime interest rate hit 20 per- 
cent last April. Four months later, it was 
at 11 percent, and then in December was 
at 21.5 percent. 

Usury limits compound the problems 
of small businessmen who are already 
hurt by the increased costs of doing 
business. Inasmuch as small businessmen 
generally have to pay 1 to 2 percentage 
points above prime to finance their in- 
ventory, they cannot obtain credit to 
continue to finance their ordinary busi- 
ness obligations, since lending institu- 
tions will naturally refuse to extend 
credit at usury law limits which are well 
below the going rate. In addition, sales 
of higher cost items, such as automobiles, 
drop dramatically because those con- 
sumers who desire credit and are will- 
ing to pay higher rates to finance the 
purchase of these items simply cannot 
get credit. 

The Nation's automobile industry has 
been, and continues to be, in desperate 
straits. Production and sales are down 
dramatically and unemployment within 
the industry and within allied industries 
is extremely high. As far as the small 
business dealer is concerned, the attri- 
tion rate is staggering, Over 1,600 dealers 
have closed their doors since January 1, 
1980, and over 100,000 dealer employees 
have lost their jobs. 

The current problems facing the in- 
dustry are, of course, multifaceted and 
no single action by the Government or 
industry will provide an immediate solu- 
tion. However, State usury laws have 
Played a significant role in the problems 
that have been encountered by many 
automobile dealers. 

Automobile dealers are not the only 
people affected adversely by State usury 
limitations, but they exemplify the rea- 
son for the amendment I am introducing 
today. 

As I said earlier, in April of last year, 
the National Automobile Dealers Asso- 
ciation performed a random survey of 
dealers from across the country and 
found that approximately 30 percent of 
their sales contracts for the purchase of 
an automobile were being lost because of 
an inability of the consumers to obtain 
financing. By May, this figure had 
jumped to an astounding 50 percent. In 
many cases, the inability of lending insti- 
tutions to charge the going rate resulted 
in their withdrawal from the automobile 
financing business, 

The dramatic reduction in consumer 
credit which consumers experienced dur- 
ing the recent period of high interest 
rates was not, of course, solely the result 
of State usury limits, but there is no 
doubt that these limits contributed sig- 
nificantly to the problem in many areas 
of the country, especially Arkansas, 


Unlike many other States, the Arkan- 
sas Legislature cannot legislate lenders 
out of this critical situation. With a 10- 
percent maximum interest rate limit em- 
bedded in Arkansas’ constitution, there 
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is no choice but emergency Federal leg- 
islation until our next general election in 
1982. 

Because of this unique interest rate 
restriction, many creditors, especially 
those that automobile dealers must de- 
pend on; namely, GMAC, Ford Motor 
Credit, and Chrysler Credit have estab- 
lished very strict credit policies. Begin- 
ning January 1, 1980, GMAC, for ex- 
ample, withdrew collision, conversion and 
confiscation coverage 93C, which exposes 
dealers to all losses resulting from re- 
possessed vehicles. Shortly thereafter, 
Ford also limited their 3C coverage and 
recently Chrysler has withdrawn it. 
These moves are unique to Arkansas and 
were only the beginning of what has be- 
come a critical situation for Arkansas 
automobile dealers. 

This critical situation was com- 
pounded when GMAC announced that 
it will not finance new non-GM cars or 
trucks for Arkansas dealers after March 
31, 1981. In addition, the only used cars 
that will be eligible for GMAC financing 
will be those traded in on the purchase 
of anew GM car or truck. 

Unless the Arkansas automobile deal- 
ers obtain relief immediately, most will 
not be able to stay in business another 
year without a dramatic drop in interest 
rates which is not imminent. 

The problem created by usury ceilings 
is not unique to Arkansas, but the atten- 
tion of the Senate has been directed to 
our State more often than others. I do 
not want to ask for emergency relief 
again to solve this problem that ulti- 
mately will have to be solved at the State 
level with the passage of a constitutional 
amendment. I recognize the local nature 
of this problem, but there is no other 
source of relief for the people of my 
State except in Congress. 

I urge favorable consideration of this 
amendment. 

EXHIBIT 1 
[From the Wall Street Journal, 
May 22, 1981] 

ARKANSAS RETAILERS Say Usury Law 
THREATENS WHOLESALE CLOSEDOWNS 
(By Brenton R. Schlender) 

LITTLE Rock, ArkK.—When C. Bernie Allen 
first got into the record and home-enter- 
tainment business here 17 years ago, he 
never dreamed that his fate as a business- 
man would be determined by Arkansas vot- 
ers. 

But on the day following the election last 
November, he watched the choir of demon- 
strator television sets in one of his four sub- 
urban stores flash voting returns that con- 
firmed his fears with chilling redundancy. 
Arkansas voters, fed up with inflation, 
higher taxes and steep mortgage interest 
rates, had chosen to retain the state’s cen- 
tury-old 10 percent interest rate ceiling on 
consumer loans. Mr. Allen, who had been 
paying some out-of-state lenders more than 
20 percent in interest to finance his stores’ 
operations for several months, knew that he 
faced more red ink and possibly his day in 
bankruptcy court. 

Sure enough, in early March his company, 
Moses Melody Shops Inc., filed for reorgani- 
zation in federal bankruptcy court here, de- 
spite record Christmas sales and the layoff 
of half his 72 employees. Now, Mr. Allen 
adds, the company is being liquidated. 

“The load of carrying the difference be- 
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tween what we had to pay for money and 
what we could charge our customers for 
credit just got too heavy,” the 49-year-old 
former minor-league third baseman ex- 
plains. “The atmosphere for retail business 
in this state is like a morgue now.” 


VARIED COUNTERMEASURES 


Hundreds of other furniture, appliance, 
soft-goods and automobile retailers in Ar- 
kansas also are being cramped by the lowest 
usury ceiling—and the stiffest penalties for 
violations—in the nation. To preserve prof- 
its, they have had to raise prices, tighten 
customer credit requirements, shorten re- 
payment periods, lay off employees and dis- 
continue free delivery and other services. 

Federal legislation has taken Arkansas 
banks and savings and loan associations off 
the hook somewhat by allowing them to 
charge up to 15 percent on consumer loans 
and 23 percent on business and farm loans. 
But even the 15 percent limit is so low that 
many banks have nearly halted consumer 
lending; they prefer to divert funds to high- 
er-ylelding money-market certificates and 
other investments outside Arkansas. 

“There’s no other state quite like it,” says 
Robert Devine, national coordinator for 
credit legislation for J. C. Penney Co. Not 
only is the Arkansas ceiling the nation’s 
lowest, but Arkansas is the only state where 
interest rates are governed by the state con- 
stitution and not the legislature, he says. 
“In other words, it’s just about impossible 
for retailers to operate there,” he adds. 


DEVELOPMENT HURT 


Moreover, experts say the strict ceiling 
and stiff penalties have compounded an his- 
torically stagnant state economy and there- 
by have damped economic deveiopment in 
Arkansas. Others blame the usury ceiling at 
least in part for a recent spate of business 
bankruptcies and higher retail prices state- 
wide. It's hard to quantify exactly what the 
usury ceiling has done to harm Arkansas, but 
you know it has,” says Jim Guy Tucker, a 
former congressman and currently an attor- 
ney for the Arkansas Bankers Association. 
It's just that a lot of the bodies haven't 
floated to the surface yet.” 

As the election last fall demonstrated, 
however, lots of people in Arkansas like the 
usury ceiling. That was the third time since 
1968 that voters rejected proposed constitu- 
tional amendments, sponsored by a coalition 
of bankers, retailers and auto dealers, that 
would have allowed the legislature to set the 
interest rate ceiling and reduce usury penal- 
ties. 

The staunchest opponents of the proposals 
have been organized labor and consumer 
groups, They cite many reasons. They don't 
want to give legislators, many of whom have 
ties with banks, the authority to set the ceil- 
ing. And they don’t want to dilute the pen- 
alty for making a usurious loan—complete 
forgiveness of all principal and interest. 

THE PRINCIPAL ARGUMENT 


Mainly, however, “We don't think it’s right 
for retailers to make money on money,” says 
J. Bill Becker, Arkansas AFL-CIO president. 
He also sees “nothing wrong with tight 
money“. He contends that federal economic- 
growth barometers show that Arkansas, 
whose population grew 18.8% in the 1970s, 
“has done pretty darn good” even with the 
ceiling. 

But signs of the ceiling's effects are all over 
Arkansas’ retailing industry—from the 
small-town mom-and-pop furniture stores all 
the way up to big car dealers and depart- 
ment stores. Mr. Allen, for example, was able 
to carry $2 million in “customer paper” only 
by borrowing at high interest rates (up to 
23% at some out-of-state finance com- 
panies), or by paying reluctant appliance fi- 
nance companies such as Westinghouse Cred- 
it Corp. and General Electric Credit Corp. to 
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back his credit customers. The most he could 
charge his customers, however, was 10% 
simple annual interest, with th2 debt to be 
paid in no more than 12 monthly install- 
ments. 

“Most of those accounts were for about 
$50, and the customer would send you $5 a 
month,” he moans. That's almost as much 
as it cost us to mail out the monthly state- 
ments," 

All those debt problems just to keep mer- 
chandise moving ultimately combined with 
the recession to run Mr. Allen out of business. 
Like Mr. Allen, his banker, William Bowen, 
chairman of Commercial National Bank here, 
blames Mr. Allen's troubles on the usury 
ceiling. “Bernie Allen played a good game,” 
Mr. Bowen says, “but he got caught in the 
trap.” 

‘Also being hurt is Dillard's Department 
Stores, Inc., which is headquartered in Little 
Rock and operates seven of its 40 large stores 
in Arkansas. The company estimates that it 
lost $1.2 million in 1980 alone through bor- 
rowing from banks to cover its Arkansas 
credit customers. (Dillard's as a whole, how- 
ever, earned $8.5 million, up from 8.3 million 
in 1979.) According to E. Ray Kemp, Dillard’s 
vice chairman, 52% of the company’s $35 
million in sales in Arkansas are on credit, 
and “for every $1 we got back in interest and 
service charges, we spent 61.80. He adds, 
“Arkansas never was a normal place to do 
business, but now it's getting even worse.” 

Part of the problem, Mı. Kemp asserts, is 
that Arkansans are “taking advantage of any 
cheap credit they can get.“ He notes that 
Dillard's stores outside Arkansas average only 
45% in charge sales, and those customers 
generally pay about 18% annual interest. 

Over the years, Arkansas retailers have 
a few ways to offset the costs of extending 
credit. Dillard's, for example, has cut its 
pay period for credit purchases to six months 
from the 18 months allowed two years ago. 
Other retailers have quit extending their 


own credit altogether or encourage the use 
of bank credit cards, which can charge 15% 
in annual interest because of the federal 
bank laws. 

Many retailers say they are operating with 
fewer clerks than ever before and have put 


off remodeling plans or moves to larger 
quarters. Others have simply trimmed in- 
ventories and discontinued free services. 


HIGHER PRICES 


However, the easiest way to recoup the 
built-in credit losses is to raise merchandise 
prices, and studies show that, except in bor- 
der areas, Arkansas retallers have done just 
that. According to Gene Lynch, professor of 
finance at the University of Arkansas in 
Fayetteville, prices for furniture and appli- 
ances in Little Rock run as much as 11% 
higher than prices for identical merchandise 
in surrounding states—a difference he blames 
solely on the usury ceiling. That finding in- 
dicates that “cash customers are subsidizing 
every credit purchase in the state” by pay- 
ing higher prices themselves, he contends. 
There's no free lunch for anybody.” 

But in border towns such as Texarkana, 
which lies smack on the Texas-Arkansas 
line, Arkansas retailers can't raise prices and 
still compete with rivals across town. Con- 
sequently, most furniture and appliance 
dealers and all 15 franchised new-car deal- 
ers have set up shop on the Texas side of 
State Line Avenue, which bisects the central 
business district. There, they can charge up 
to 24% for consumer credit. 

Melvin Kusin, owner of Kusin's Texas 
Furniture Store in Texarkana, knows what 
it’s like to do business in both states because 
he owns another furniture store in nearby 
Hope, Ark. Mr. Kusin says the Texas store 
has “subsidized” the Hope store since con- 
sumer lending was “flat cut off” by Arkan- 
sas banks last summer. “Without the Texas 
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store, we'd have to add 8% to 10% to our 
prices across the board just to cover inter- 
est expenses.” 

The few furniture dealers staying in Ar- 
kansas have been fixtures there for nearly 
half a century. Sure we'd be better off in 
Texas, but we own our own property here.” 
says R. J. McNatt, whose Moore Furniture 
Store has been in business “within spittin’ 
distance of Texas” for more than 40 years. 
“Sometimes, when I get to thinking about it, 
I get a little mad that they don't have my 
problems down the street,” adds the unper- 
turbable Mr. McNatt. But it’s too late to 
move now.” 

The new-car dealers in Texarkana are 
lucky that, by the early 1970s, they all had 
moved to the Texas side. “Arkansas has 
practically been cut out of the map” as far 
as the auto makers’ finance companies are 
concerned, says Dennis Jungmeyer, execu- 
tive director of the Arkansas Automobile 
Dealers Association. 

In the past year, General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corp., Ford Motor Credit Corp. and 
Chrysler Credit Corp.—all bound to the 
10% interest ceiling for consumer car 
loans—have imposed on Arkansas dealers 
restrictions unheard of in the other 49 states. 
For example, GMAC and Ford Motor Credit 
don't extend wholesale or retail credit on 
new non-GM and non-Ford products, and 
GMAC finances the sale of a used car only if 
it is traded in on a new GM model. Unlike 
elsewhere, all dealers in Arkansas have to 
pay for insurance on cars in transit to their 
showrooms, and they have to pick up the 
full tab when a vehicle is repossessed. They 
also must pay market rates—as much as 
23% lately—to finance their own inventories. 


TOLL OF AUTO DEALERS 


The Arkansas dealers, accustomed for 
years to tight financing, have still found 
ways to stay in business. Last year, only 
nine dealerships folded or changed hands 
out of 390, according to Mr. Jungmeyer. But 
so far this year, 17 dealers have already 
gone out of business or changed hands, even 
though sales have improved somewhat. 

For a while, some dealers managed to 
turn the disadvantages of 10% credit into a 
marketing tool: They advertised their cheap 
credit to customers in surrounding states. 
But now some finance companies refuse to 
grant 10% credit to anyone but an Arkansas 
resident. 

Normally, the dealers would rely on local 
banks to lend the money tocustomers 
turned down by finance companies. But 
even with the federal law allowing banks to 
charge 15%, they aren't making many auto 
loans. Several Little Rock banks say they 
grant consumer loans only to their best 
customers and only in amounts exceeding 
$3,000. 

“With consumer loans, you have to be 
sparing and lend only to stay in touch with 
your good customers,” says Mr. Bowen of 
Commercial National Bank. And Joseph 
Ford, a vice president at First National 
Bank in Little Rock, adds, “We just plain 
can't afford to loan out money” even at 
15%. Since last June, Mr. Ford has seen 
First National's outstanding consumer loans 
drop to less than $13 million from $17 mil- 
lion. “This lack of credit has got to hurt the 
young people and little people of Arkansas 
as well as the businesses,” he observes. 

In the wake of failures at the ballot boxes, 
bankers, retailers and car dealers are begin- 
ning to hope for help from higher, and pre- 
viously unmentionable, places. “Nobody likes 
the idea of the federal government meddling 
with our business,” says David Kilborn, gen- 
eral manager of Cliff Peck Chevrolet in Little 
Rock. “But that’s about our last hope now.” 
Several Arkansas legislators in Washington 
have introduced g bill that would provide 
federal interest-rate relief to retailers, and 
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a New York congressman has proposed crea- 
tion of a national usury ceiling that would 
override state-imposed limits. 

If retailers and auto dealers in Arkansas 
can hang on until November 1982, however, 
federal help may not be needed. In March, 
the Arkansas legislature voted to put on the 
1932 ballot yet another constitutional 
amendment that would raise the consumer- 
loan ceiling to 17%—which still would be 
the nation’s lowest—while retaining the cur- 
rent penalty for violations. 

But even the amendment's proponents 
aren't very optimistic that it will fare any 
better than the last three proposals. “It’s 
pretty hard to convince a voter that 17% or 
18% interest will end up costing him no 
more than the 10% he’s paying now,” Mr. 
Kemp of Dillard’s says. 

Others aren't sure that the proposed 
amendment will offer enough relief. “My 
worst fear is that the new amendment will 
be as obsolete as the old law by the time we 
get around to vote on it,” says Jackson Ste- 
phens, chairman of Stephens Inc., a Little 
Rock investment banking firm. “But by that 
time,” he adds, “things might be so bad that 
the people will demand a cure.” 


At this point, Mr. President, I yield to 
my distinguished colleague (Mr. Pryor). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. 

Mr. PRYOR. I appreciate the senior 
Senator from Arkansas yielding to me at 
this time. I would like to associate myself 
with the remarks he has so well stated 
on the floor. 


Mr. President, last year during con- 
sideration of the Depository Institutions 
Deregulation and Monetary Control Act 
Senator Bumpers and I were able to add 
a provision which removed certain usury 
restrictions while equalizing the treat- 
ment of State and national financial in- 
stitutions: Since 1933 national banks 
had been permitted to charge up to 1 
percent over the discount rate on any 
loan, notwithstanding any State usury 
law. Our provision allowed that same 
privilege to State-chartered banks, 
S. & L.’s and credit unions. 


Now law, this authority and other 
usury preemptions have proved to be 
helpful to my State and, I am sure, the 
home States of many of my colleagues. 
Since the enactment of the legislation, 
however, we have come to realize that 
the coverage of the preemptions is too 
narrow. The legislation granted this 
added lending authority only to banks, 
savings and loans, mutual savings banks, 
credit unions and small business invest- 
ment companies. Moreover, the thrust of 
the preemptive legislation last year was 
directed at business, agricultural and 
mortgage lending. Consumer loans were 
barely considered. 

Excluded from the vital benefits of 
the legislation were automobile dealers, 
furniture and appliance dealers and 
other retailers as well as the consumers 
who needed credit to buy their goods. 

To correct this omission Senator 
Bumpers and I have introduced a bill 
which would allow any person—that is, 
any natural person or organization—to 
charge up to 1 percent over the Federal 
Reserve discount rate on any type of 
loan. This authority would expire on 
April 1, 1983, and States may override 
this Federal action at any time. 

The need for this relief is clear. The 
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automobile dealers in my State are pay- 
ing more than 20 percent for their floor 
plan but, under Arkansas’ strict usury 
laws, can charge no more than 10 per- 
cent on car loans. During these times of 
high interest rates consumers cannot 
even turn to their local banks because 
the banks are making consumer loans 
only to a few favored depositors, prefer- 
ring the higher rates of return available 
from out of State investments. Auto 
finance corporations like GMAC, Ford 
Motor Credit, and Chrysler Credit have 
either withdrawn from lending activities 
in Arkansas or imposed special restric- 
tions which make lending unprofitable 
or impossible. 

In 1981 the prime rate of interest fluc- 
tuated by 10 percentage points, and 
under these conditions a number of 
other States may at times find their 
usury ceilings well below market rates of 
interest. Last May a National Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association survey 
showed that across the country half of 
all sales contracts for the purchase of 
cars was lost because of the inability of 
consumers to find financing. 

In 1980, 1,600 auto dealers in the 
United States went out of business, with 
an estimated loss of 100,000 jobs. Others 
appear to be headed in the same direc- 
tion. While usury laws alone cannot be 
held accountable for the dealers’ dis- 
tress, they are certainly an important 
factor. That is why the 20,000-member 
NADA supports relief legislation. 

This relief would be applied to more 
than this one industry, however. Many 
small businesses have been operating at 
a disadvantage in some States—equip- 
ment dealers, furniture companies and 
appliance dealers are just a few exam- 
ples. In addition, low interest ceilings are 
making it difficult for local units of gov- 
ernment to borrow funds for needed 
municipal improvements. 

Mr. President, approval of this legisla- 
tion would be a boost in the arm for 
small business. Although no hearings 
have been held on this particular legis- 
lation, the Senate should have by this 
time a clear picutre of the harm that 
unrealistic usury laws do, and there is 
ample precedent for relief of this sort. I 
am pleased that the distinguished chair- 
man of the Senate Banking Committee 
has agreed to hold early hearings on our 
bill and appreciate his courtesy on this 
matter. 

I appreciate the courtesy of the Chair 
and the distinguished senior Senator 
from Arkansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana is recognized. 

Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, I appreci- 
ate the statements made by both our 
distinguished colleagues from Arkansas. 
I will point out that there has been a 
commitment made by the chairman of 
the committee to hold a hearing on the 
point of concern of Senator BUMPERS 
and Senator Pryor. Clearly, it is a con- 
cern that goes well beyond the State of 
Arkansas. I would say that automobile 
dealers in Indiana, and, as a matter of 
fact, most people who are in retail busi- 
nesses throughout this Nation and in 


many fields of commerce, are equally 
concerned. 
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I can assure the Senator from Arkan- 
sas that the members of the Banking 
Committee, and I hope many more Sena- 
tors, would be eager for a very careful 
examination of the issue. 

Mr. BUMPERS. If the Senator will 
yield on that point, a lot of those auto- 
mobiles we are not selling are made in 
Indiana. 

Mr. LUGAR. That is so true. So we 
share that bond. I simply reiterate the 
point made by our distinguished chair- 
man of the full committee (Mr. GARN) 
that there will be a hearing that will be, 
we hope, satisfactory to the request 
made by the Senator today. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, may 
I say to my friend, the Senator from 
Arkansas, that I am inclined to favor a 
broad usury preemption, but I believe we 
should have a hearing in the Banking 
Committee and mark up the bill in com- 
mittee. 

I say that because the amendment of 
the Senator from Arkansas goes far be- 
yond the preemption we passed last year. 
Last year, after full hearings, we pre- 
empted usuary limits on home mortgage 
loans and for federally related financial 
institutions. 

This amendment would provide a pre- 
emption across the board, but limit the 
preemption to 1 percent in excess of the 
discount rate. After hearings, we may 
find that is too limited, or too much. 

As I say, I have all the sympathy in 
the world for what the Senator is trying 
to do. We make automobiles in Wiscon- 
sin, too. American Motors is the principal 
plant there, and we have a big Chevrolet 
plant. We should address usury in a more 
comprehensive way. 

Mr. President, I think the Senator is 
absolutely right in arranging with the 
committee for a hearing on this issue. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator suspend for 1 minute? 

Under the previous order, the hour of 
3:30 having arrived, a vote is now in or- 
der on the amendment of the Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. Proxmire). 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Arkansas be allowed to proceed for 
1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate that very much. 

I thank both the distinguished floor 
managers for their understanding. I es- 
pecially thank the chairman of the Bank- 
ing Committee for assuring me that he 
will hold hearings on this very promptly. 

As I say, I wanted to raise the issue to 
point out the critical financial situation 
in my State. 

With that, Mr. President, I withdraw 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has that right. 

The amendment (UP No. 
withdrawn. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 129 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the vote now occurs on 
the amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin, The yeas and nays have been 
ordered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 


135) was 
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Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Kansas (Mrs. KASSEBAUM) , 
the Senator from Maryland (Mr. Ma- 
THIAS), the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
MATTINGLY), the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower), and the Senator from Wy- 
oming (Mr. WatLop) are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
Town) and the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. WALLoP) would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Virginia (Mr. Harry F. 
By RD, IR.), the Senator from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. HorLnes), the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. HUDDLESTON), and the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. METZENBAUM) 
are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. Nunn) is absent attending 
the funeral of former Congressman Carl 
Vinson. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber who 
wish to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 37, 
nays 53, as follows: 

[Rolleall Vote No, 137 Leg.] 


Matsunaga 
Melcher 
Mitchell 
NAYS—53 
Goldwater 


Williams 


Nickles 


Murkowski 


NOT VOTING—10 
Byrd, Kassebaum Nunn 

Harry F., Jr. Mathias Tower 
Hollings Mattingly Wallop 
Huddleston Metzenbaum 

So the amendment of the Senator 
from Wisconsin (UP No. 129) was re- 
jected. 

Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. CHAFEE. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
further amendments to be proposed? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will please be in order. 


The Senator from New York is recog- 
nized. 
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Mr. MOYNIHAN. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I wonder if I could ad- 
dress the distinguished managers of this 
legislation for a moment with respect to 
the provision in section 205(a) on page 
57 of the legislation which amends the 
Housing Act of 1937, to bring about one 
of the most extraordinary interpositions 
of Federal will and fiat to the affairs of 
local government that we have seen pro- 
posed in this Chamber in many years and 
which I daresay we have never 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate is not in order. I am standing within 
12 feet of the Senator and I cannot hear 
him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ob- 
servation of the Senator from Mississippi 
is well taken. 

The Senator from New York will please 
suspend until we can have order in the 
Senate. 

Will Senators wishing to converse 
please retire to the cloakroom? 

The Senator from New York. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I thank the Chair 
for its courtesy and I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi for 
calling the matter to the Senate’s atten- 
tion. 

Mr. President, if I may repeat, we have 
in this legislation a proposal to interpose 
the judgment of the Federal Government 
in the affairs of local communities more 
stringent than any I have heard pro- 
posed in this Chamber, more than I be- 
lieve has been proposed in the memory 
of Members of this body and no equiva- 
lent of which has ever been adopted. 

Specifically, it is provided in section 
205 to amend the Housing Act of 1937— 
that is about how far we go back in these 
matters—to provide that the benefits of 
section 8 housing may not be provided to 
any community which applies rent con- 
trols or rent stabilization to some or all 
newly constructed multifamily residen- 
tial projects. 

This is a wholly unexpected and in my 
judgment wholly unwarranted provision. 
It is just but one more of the matters 
which lead what was once a bipartisan 
and well supported program of the U.S 
Senate now to have a bill before us 
which was reported out of the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs by a narrow margin of one vote. 
It is a pattern of polarization and 
partisanship which we had thought was 
behind us on certain measures such as 
social insurance, housing, and other 
matters of public welfare. It evidently 
is not and all the more is it to be de- 
plored and to be opposed. 

There is an elemental fact of the legis- 
lation that is now before us which is that 
it is a guillotine. The communities that 
have adopted rent control programs, 
stabilization programs—and they are all 
over; they can be found in all parts of 
the Nation—have done so by the normal 
democratic processes by which a city or 
town government makes such decisions. 
They extend over time. They involve 
legislation. They often and commonly 
involve referenda, and if they were to be 
repealed it would require time also. 

This legislation does not even provide 
the minimum courtesy and the mini- 
mum acceptance of the democratic pro- 
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cedures of local government to provide 
a period of time in which to submit to 
the Federal dictation in such matters 
without being penalized, and without 
being deprived of their expectations 
under section 8 housing. 

How strange and how inexplicable, 
coming in the aftermath of an election 
in which the new administration had 
proclaimed as almost its principal Fed- 
eral purpose to get the Federal Govern- 
ment out of the affairs of local govern- 
ment. Here we find them coming into 
our homes through the keyhole of this 
measure to interfere with affairs of some 
4 million people in the city of New York 
just as a beginning, with no hearings, 
with no consultations with the officials 
involved, much less the tenants involved. 
It imposes a national judgment on what 
is the most varied circumstances in our 
country, which is the nature of housing 
markets, the availability, the pressures 
on rents, the turnover in populations. 

It is to me both inexplicable and 
wrong. It is one more aspect of this legis- 
lation which guarantees that it is going 
to have the least support of any housing 
bill that has been in the Chamber since 
the Housing Act of 1937 was in fact 
adopted. There will not have been in half 
a century a bill to receive such little 
support. 

I recognize the fact of there being 53 
votes in favor of any measure in this 
bill. We have just this moment seen 53 
votes cast in opposition to an amendment 
by the Senator from Wisconsin, who has 
nurtured, developed, and cared for this 
legislation through almost a generation. 

It is not the reputation of the Senator 
from Wisconsin to be a spendthrift. He 
is not noted for profligacy with Federal 
funds. 

He is not generally thought to be a 
person given to inattention with respect 
to the impact of Federal programs on 
local governments. 

It was with exactly a background of a 
carefully disciplined, coherent and sus- 
tained attention to the housing needs of 
this Nation that he just proposed a rea- 
sonable and necessary amendment, 
which was defeated by 53 votes, that 
number with which we are now familiar, 
and I am conscious that any effort to 
amend the bill with regard to this par- 
ticular section would also fail, and I have 
no desire to see the conferees burdened 
with such a background when they meet 
with the House of Representatives, which 
will not accept this measure. 

Yet I would like to ask the managers 
if they would not explain what I must 
say I find inexplicable as a measure. Sud- 
dently from nowhere a political view- 
point that asserts that the Federal Gov- 
ernment must stop telling people what to 
do in their own hometowns is telling 
them what to do and then saying to you, 
“If you don’t do it you will be denied that 
which otherwise would be yours,” not 
merely as a matter of largesse of the 
Federal Government but as a matter of 
sharing public revenues raised equally in 
the communities to be affected as well 
as those that would be exempted. 

I do not see how this is necessary; I do 
not even understand its genesis. 

I wondered if I might ask the distin- 
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guished managers of the legislation what 
their view of the matter is and, in par- 
ticular, what would be their view of a 
guillotine provision that does not even 
provide the communities that have such 
measures the opportunity to remedy 
their situations in order to avoid 
penalties. 

I see my friend, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Indiana, the chairman, smiling 
at me. I hope it is not one of mild em- 
barrassment, since that matter has come 
forward in the way it has, and I know he 
will ably represent that view, and I will 
be happy to hear him. 

Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from New York has raised an im- 
portant and certainly legitimate ques- 
tion, and I shall attempt to reply on 
behalf of the committee’s deliberations 
as well as my own vote on the issue. The 
vote was 8 to 5, and I was one of the 
8 to support it. We only included sec- 
tion 8 funds for new construction or 
for newly rehabilitated units in our ac- 
tion—and I think that is an important 
distinction—that which is new is the 
net input for which an application has 
been made. Moneys for new subsidized 
construction should not go into a com- 
munity which has rent control. 

The logic of this opposition is essen- 
tially that rent controls, in due course, 
limit the amount of building that goes 
on in a local community. There is evi- 
dence which appears to show the nega- 
tive impacts of rent control on commu- 
nities. In any case, those who are 
students of urban government have been 
exposed to books, magazine articles, and 
studies which have shown that rent con- 
trols have been debilitating with regard 
to the stock of housing in communities, 
whatever the social purpose of having 
such controls. 

Section 8 is not a revenue-sharing 
proposition. It is not a distribution of 
funds per capita or by States. There is, 
in effect, no entitlement of a community 
or a State to section 8 funds. Applica- 
tions are made by developers to the 
Federal Government for these funds. 
The funds are very limited, and clearly 
one of the arguments that we could have 
had today is that they are too limited. 
The needs are enormous. Section 8 has 
been a useful program, and the commit- 
tee throughout, in a patient way, has 
tried to see how it could stretch Federal 
dollars so that thev would bring about 
the greatest amount of decent housing 
for poor and moderate-income families. 

Our judgment was that if we put 
money into communities which did not 
have rent control there was likely to be 
net gain of housing for the poor of that 
community whereas the net effect in 
rent control cities was likely to be less. 

There are two additional arguments 
the Senator can raise which are impor- 
tant with regard to local government 
and federalism generally. I share the 
Senator’s distress on these particular 
issues, namely, the effect on local 
governments. 

If, in effect, this was a per capita 
distribution or a revenue-sharing 
matter 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, might 
we have order? The distinguished chair- 
man is speaking to an important issue. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Dan- 
FORTH). The Senator from New York is 
correct. The Senate is not in order. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. LUGAR. If, in effect, we were liter- 
ally taking money away from a commu- 
nity which was entitled to it by formula, 
this would be even more of a serious 
problem. It is still a serious problem, and 
one that I am certain each of the Sen- 
ators who voted for this amendment 
shares with the Senator. 

I suppose it is balanced, at least in my 
judgment, by the problem that we have 
with assisted housing in general. In 
essence, we have been able to serve may- 
be one out of every 10 families or one 
in 12 families who are poor and ought 
to be served, and the question is how to 
stretch these dollars. 

To avoid the problems of D'Amato- 
Armstrong amendment a community 
could remove rent controls. There will be 
a period of time in which this can be 
done. The section 8 provision we are talk- 
ing about will not take effect immedi- 
ately. It applies to fiscal 1982 and to 
fiscal 1983, in this 2-year authorization. 

Cities will have time to take action. 
The Senator’s prediction may be correct 
that the House of Representatives will 
not have a similar provision. The House 
committee voted 16 to 6 to defeat an 
identical amendment offered in their 
committee. Indeed we shall have an argu- 
ment in conference about it. 

I do not know where the conference 
will end up. But, there will be a period 
of time during which local governments’ 
can attempt to find relief. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I see 
the Senator from Wisconsin has risen. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I very 
much appreciate the remarks of my good 
friend from New York, and I alwavs do. 
He is a marvelous Senator and a delight- 
ful person. 


Let me say in the first place, Mr. Presi- 
dent. that this is an amendment offered 
by the distinguished colleague of the 
Senator from New York, his distinguished 
junior colleague, and it is an amend- 
ment that I supported and voted for. It 
is an amendment—I stress the fact—that 
has been offered by the other Senator 
from New York because, of course, he 
has great experience in New York, too, 
and as the senior Senator from New 
York appreciates their problems, so does 
the other Senator. 

It has been my judgment for a long, 
long time that whether it is price control, 
wage control, rent control, that they just 
do not work. 

They do not work. 

Now, you have a situation in New York 
City where I have found some of the 
most affluent people I know, very high 
incomes, who were all for rent control 
because they occupy beautiful apart- 
ments on Fifth Avenue or Park Avenue 
and other parts of that marvelous citv. 
They have these apartments with a rent 
that is frozen and which gives them a 
very happy advantage. 

Of course. the fundamental economi 
problem with rent control is it Qestroya 
any incentive to build rental units. You 
have to be an idiot these days, with infla- 
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tion what it is, to build a rental unit with 
the expectation that you are going to be 
able to get a return on your income. 
Everybody knows, as I say, there are 
more tenants than landlords and the 
tenants have more political whammies 
than the landlords for that very reason 
and that has paralyzed the construction 
of rental units. It is one of the problems, 
along with the condominium problem 
and the tax problem, that has left us 
with a serious problem in the opportunity 
for people, particularly people with mod- 
erate incomes, to get rental units. So 
those are the economic reasons. 

Now, the Senator points out a very in- 
teresting fact. This is, I think, the first 
significant housing legislation that has 
come to the floor in either body that is 
opposed to this kind of rent control. The 
Senator started out in his speech, as I 
recall, saying, “What real business does 
the Federal Government have in inter- 
fering in what should be a local 
determination?” 

The answer, of course, is we are put- 
ting Federal money in there. When we 
put Federal money in there, it seems we 
have every right, in fact, we have an 
obligation, to see that the money is well 
spent. 

As my good friend from Indiana 
pointed out, with rent control it means 
private rental units will not be con- 
structed because the incentive is de- 
stroyed. It means we have to put funds 
in there to take the place of this defi- 
ciency and, for that reason, rent control 
is counterproductive. 

I recognize the arguments on the other 
side, particularly the local argument, the 
local sovereignty argument. But, as I say, 
this is Federal money that we are con- 
cerned with now. I think we have every 
right, in fact a duty when we find a 
clearly counterproductive economic ac- 
tivity, to do our best to oppose it in the 
way we have. 


People do not have to comply with 
this. All they have to do is say, “All right, 
we won't take your Federal money. We 
will continue our rent control.” If New 
York City wants to do that, fine. 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
wonder if my good friend would hear me 
then just another moment. This is a 
subject which has been one of very con- 
siderable scholarly inquiry. I note that 
my friend from Indiana could only say 
that there appears to be evidence that 
rent control leads to abandonment and 
the decline of stocks. 


I would have to say that is the strong- 
est case you could make. John Gilder- 
blum of the University of California has 
recently published a rather extensive 
study which concludes that communities 
with rather modest controls experience 
no reductions in building maintenance 
and none in building stocks. At Tufts, 
Prof. John Eckhart has, in effect, repli- 
cated the same study. 

I would have to say to my friend from 
Wisconsin that he has used the words 
“rent control.” But this legislation says 
rent control and rent stabilization. Now, 
I am not familiar enough with other 
parts of the country to know how com- 
mon that is. But in the city of New York, 
it is the most common form. 
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Rent control, which in 1970 was in- 
volved with 1.2 million units—and the 
Senator is right, in the 1950’s, Park Ave- 
nue was filled with duplex apartments 
in which mature couples were rattling 
around in a place where they once raised 
large families but it was cheaper to stay 
in their rent control buildings. Those are 
long since gone. 

In 1970, there were 1.2 million units. 
By 1978, it was down to 400,000. 

The main form of activity in the city 
of New York is rent stabilization and 
rent stabilization is voluntary in return 
for agreeing to stabilizing rents. Land- 
lords agree to an 8-percent return on 
capital. It is an entirely voluntary choice 
the entrepreneur of the building makes. 
And most of them make it. It makes 
sense to them. It involves a subsidy by 
the city for housing. The city pays the 
subsidy and it judges that to be a useful 
thing. 

The city subsidizes sidewalks, The city 
subsidizes street lamps and parks. 

The builder has the free choice—and 
most take it, not all do, but most, de- 
pending a little bit on the sort of rental 
levels, most take this option. 

Now, why are we going to impose on, 
let us say, the city of New York an ac- 
tivity which they engage in, which is en- 
tirely voluntary 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator suggests what might 
develop into a reasonable compromise in 
conference. Because, as the Senator 
points out, and others pointed out, the 
chances are the House will not have this 
provision and we will have it. We will 
have to work out some compromise. 

It may be that if we can find a way 
to have something like the volunteer 
system, which the Senator says that 
they have in New York City, I am not 
familiar enough with that to know, but, 
at any rate, what we need is some kind 
of provision that would enable people 
who build a rental unit to take care of 
their costs in an inflationary economy. 
We all know that the chances are over- 
whelming that for the next 10 years we 
are going to have to live with inflation, 
maybe 5 percent, maybe 10 percent, 
mavbe 15 percent. 

Under those circumstances, it is dev- 
astating for anybody who builds a 
building and expects to rent units not 
to be able to make some adjustments to 
the costs as they increase. 

If we can work something out in con- 
ference, perhaps, which would make it 
possible for a person who wants to build 
a rental unit to have a real incentive, an 
expectation that he could have a reason- 
able return, I think that might be a very 
interesting and useful compromise. 

I think that might be something we 
can give great attention to. But I think 
the Senate committee has made real 
progress. I hope the Senate will affirm 
that progress in taking a hard, cold look 
at what rent control has done in the 
past when it has not permitted some kind 
of adjustment of the kind the Senator 
describes in New York City. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, may 
I say that I am much reassured by the 
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statements of my friend from Wiscon- 
sin. I am not going to press the matter 
here, but if this matter is not dropped 
in conference, expect me to be on this 
floor as long as my breath lasts in op- 
position, because, I regret to say, the 
managers of this legislation have, in 
effect, admitted that they did not know 
the difference between rent control and 
rent stabilization. 

Rent stabilization is a voluntary ar- 
rangement that the entrepreneur makes, 
calculating it out to maximize his re- 
turn on capital. It is a judgment about 
how to maximize his return, freely made 
and freely entered into. It is not the 
business of the Senate to tell the city 
of New York that it cannot make a re- 
spectable arrangement, a voluntary ar- 
rangement, with builders that gives the 
builders the option of a fixed return at 
a lower rate of rent or to go into the 
market freely. Some do; some do not. 

It is the kind of arrangement we want 
to leave to the people whose judgment 
is clearly best. How many times, from 
that side of the aisle, have we heard 
that the people of the grassroots know 
best and now we are passing legislation 
which is very clearly—I am sorry, Mr. 
President, I could not ever dream of 
speaking with disrespect, but the com- 
mittee that passed this bill did not know 
what it was passing. It thought it was 
opposing rent control and it turns out 
there is a wholly different phenomenon 
called rent stabilization that in no way 
fits the criteria of rent control but is, 
nonetheless, penalized. 

That is not good legislation. Once you 
go into conference, you drop the matter, 
and then have hearings and listen to 
the testimony of landlords. Ask 10 land- 
lords from the city of New York, five of 
whom want the program and five of 
whom do not, and then see if any felt 
the worse and ask why they do or do 
not. 

We do not know enough about this 
matter to adopt it now. I think that 
point having been made, and not desiring 
to invoke what will be an automatic 
partisan party majority, I will let the 
matter go. 


Could I ask the distinguished man- 
ager a question? He knows my respect 
for him. He knows that I know what he 
has done in the city of Indianapolis. He 
was perhaps the greatest mayor Indian- 
apolis ever had. Would I be wrong in 
thinking that the distinction between 
rent control and rent stabilization is just 
now being brought to the attention of the 
Senator? 


Mr. LUGAR. The Senator is not cor- 
rect in that assumption. This has been 
discussed during the markup. The dis- 
tinction is a real one. I suppose the prob- 
lem of finding the degree involved in 
stabilization is important, too. It may not 
be so voluntary as the Senator from New 
York implies. As the Senator from Wis- 
consin has suggested, it does offer some 
grounds for further discussion in con- 
ference and I submit that may be the 
appropriate forum for the next round 
of discussion. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I know the reason- 
ableness and openmindedness of the two 
managers of this legislation. I am 
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prepared to entrust this matter to them 
and the views of the Members of the 
House. However, I do have to say that I 
think this was done hastily. In my view, 
the measure could not logically apply 
both to rent control, which is automatic 
and leaving no option, and rent stabiliza- 
tion, which is simply an arrangement 
which cities make with entrepreneurs. 

With that, Mr. President, and thank- 
ing the two managers of this legislation, 
I yield the floor. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays—— 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Would the Senator 
have the kindness to allow me to make 
one further statement? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. It is my under- 
standing that Assistant Secretary des- 
ignate of HUD Steven May, who is the 
former mayor of Rochester, said that 
the administration was not in favor of 
this amendment. Am I correct in my un- 
derstanding? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is my understand- 
ing that this is correct. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Is this another case 
of a rebellious Republican majority re- 
fusing to concede to the legitimate con- 
cerns of the administration for the wel- 
fare of the people? 

Mr. DOLE. Yes. 

(Laughter. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Yes, it is. I thank 
the Chair. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Let me say it was a 
bipartisan combination. 

{Laughter.] 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota. 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I rise to 
question the amendment to title V, sec- 
tion 503, that would allow the Secretary 
of Agriculture to stop the Farmers Home 
homeownership programs at his discre- 
tion, irrespective of the appropriations 
or authorizations passed by this Con- 
gress. 

Mr. President, in rural America high 
interest rates are a serious problem and 
the vast majority of my rural constitu- 
ents support the cuts in Federal spend- 
ing that will lead, hopefully, to lower 
inflation and lower interest cost for all 
borrowers. However, when the inflation 
problem is licked, few rural borrowers 
will be able to go to private lenders for 
a market rate loan because transactional 
cost, low volume, and a high demand for 
agricultural product loans has meant 
that few private lenders make housing 
loans. The farmers home office is essen- 
tially the only lender for rural housing. 
Hence, I am sure this committee joins 
me in supporting the continuing viabil- 
ity of the rural housing programs. 

The present low-income housing pro- 
gram gives interest credits so that low- 
income homebuyers, whose income is un- 
der $11,200, can afford modest housing. 
These interest credits, if necessary, make 
the loan an effective interest rate of 1 
percent. Even at that paltry level, only 
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those close to the income ceiling can 
afford the program. Under an amend- 
ment last year passed by Congress the 
moderate-income borrowers up to $15,- 
600 income are eligible for interest cred- 
its on a sliding scale. In both programs, 
the amount the buyer pays increases 
with his increasing income and on resale 
the Government subsidy is recaptured. 

Despite the mandatory language in the 
amendment, making interest credit avail- 
able above $11,200, the Department has 
failed to issue regulations implementing 
the program and this committee amend- 
ment would now repeal that amendment. 
Hence, buyers above $11,200 would be re- 
quired to pay market interest rates. Un- 
fortunately, under the income ceiling of 
$15,600, no buyers qualify for a market 
rate loan, Although $500 million remains 
in the program for fiscal year 1981, after 
the $300 rescission, the money is not 
likely to be used. 

Mr. President, it should be noted that 
the amendment would also give the Sec- 
retary discretion to end the interest 
credit for the low-income borrowers at 
any time despite authorization or appro- 
priation levels. Ending interest credit for 
low-income families is unthinkable. This 
temporary subsidy has been part of the 
program since its inception and without 
it there would be no program. The 
chance this amendment would be ex- 
ercised will cause such uncertainty that 
realtors and builders will avoid making 
buyers aware of the mere possibility of 
this program. 

This amendment along with the pres- 
ent low-income ceiling, making so few 
buyers eligible for the program, puts its 
future in serious jeopardy. This amend- 
ment would work to the detriment of our 
rural Americans who share the highest 
levels of inadequate housing in America. 

The committee report accompanying 
this bill mentions that the rural housing 
proposals came too late for any major 
review of the programs, objectives. 
and operations. It mentions that it has 
been 5 years since the committee last 
examined the rural housing programs 
and that the Rural Housing Subcommit- 
tee will conduct an extensive review of 
the programs and make recommenda- 
tions to the Senate in the next authori- 
zation cycle. 

When this amendment was consid- 
ered by the committee, the Administra- 
tor of Farmers Home had not been con- 
firmed. Because the impact of this 
amendment is so severe and so far 
reaching for the continuation of the 
homeownership programs, I urge that 
this committee withdraw the amend- 
ment and give the Department and af- 
fected groups the opportunity to fully 
air this issue. Such a delay should have 
no effect on the budget proposals of the 
President. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the changes 
in section 8 of the Housing Act of 1937 
proposed in S. 1197 to be voted on today, 
if enacted into law, would make changes 
in the Internal Revenue Code that are, 
I am certain, unintended. These changes 
to the code occur because a number of 
tax provisions cross-reference section 8 
for a definition as to what constitutes 
low and moderate income and low- and 
moderate-income housing. 
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RENTAL HOUSING REVENUE BONDS 

One of the most significant changes to 
the code would occur in an area we 
amended just last year: housing bonds. 
In the Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 
1980 we limited industrial development 
bonds for housing purposes to low- or 
moderate-income rental housing bonds. 
Low or moderate income was defined by 
reference, through code section 167, to 
section 8 of the Housing Act. At the 
time, low income under section 8 was 
defined as 80 percent of the median for 
an area. Few of us, at the time, expected 
a change to that definition as great as 
that which S. 1197 mandates. 

NEED FOR A TECHNICAL TAX CODE AMENDMENT 

The remedy for this problem does not 
lie in an amendment of S. 1197, however. 
We should not attempt to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code without due con- 
sideration by using an amendment to a 
housing law bill as a vehicle. What is 
needed is a separate technical amend- 
ment to the Internal Revenue Code given 
prompt and full consideration by tax ex- 
perts on both sides of the aisle. 

Such an amendment would make clear 
that our intent in referring to section 8 
of the Housing Act for a definition of 
low and moderate income in the revenue 
bond area was for administrative ease 
and not to inextricably tie the rental 
housing revenue bond program to a 
housing subsidy program. It would also, 
I trust, not spell disaster for the limited 
bond program carefully crafted in legis- 
lation only a few months old. 

I would suggest to the manager of the 
bill that I plan to introduce a bill con- 
taining such an amendment to the code 
in the near future and would urge its 
prompt consideration by my colleagues 
on the Finance Committee. That state- 
ment is made because there are some 
concerns about that provision. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 136 
(Purpose: To recognize the Kansas Depart- 
ment of Economic Development as a pub- 
lic housing agency) 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I send an 
unprinted amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Kansas (Mr. DOLE) pro- 
poses an unprinted amendment numbered 
136. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that further reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 66, between lines 18 and 19, insert 
the following: 

RECOGNITION OF KANSAS DEPARTMENT OF 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

Src. The Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development shall permit the Kansas 
Department of Economic Development to 
participate as a public housing agency for 
the purposes of programs carried out under 
the United States Housing Act of 1937 and 
as a State agency for the purposes of section 
883.203 of title 24 of the Code of Federal 
Regulations as in effect June 1, 1981. 
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Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment I propose today would simply al- 
low my State of Kansas to join the other 
49 States in receiving its approved allot- 
ment of section 8 housing units this year. 

We have a problem because of a de- 
partment ruling. It has been suggested 
that we ought to call up the Secretary 
and tell him to change the ruling. I am 
not suggesting that we have not tried to 
do that. We have been in discussions at 
the staff level at HUD, but HUD’s ruling 
that our State agency does not qualify 
is based on technical arguments which 
are both wrong and, in my view, 
inappropriate. 

Without going into all the technical 
arguments, I would just suggest that as 
far as I know everyone in my State, the 
State of Kansas, and the Kansas City 
area office of HUD, believed that the 
KDED was authorized to administer the 
fund. 

My amendment would not cost the 
U.S. Government a penny, because this 
housing has already been appropriated 
and approved and is waiting in the Kan- 
sas City HUD area office. Section 8 hous- 
ing units will not be taken from other 
States. I am only trying to insure that 
Kansas does not lose its housing because 
of a technicality. 

Our problem stems from a Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment ruling earlier this year that the 
Kansas Department of Economic Devel- 
opment does not qualify as a public 
housing agency eligible to administer 
section 8 housing. Federal law provides 
that only such a State agency can ad- 
minister these funds. Since Kansas has 
no other appropriate agency, our State 
will probably lose the section 8 units. 

HUD’s ruling that our State agency 
does not qualify is based on technical ar- 
guments which are both wrong and in- 
appropriate when an entire State’s low- 
income housing is at stake. Without 
going into all the technical arguments, 
suffice it to say that everyone in the State 
of Kansas and the Kansas City area of- 
fice of HUD has believed that KDED 
was authorized to administer the funds. 
A lengthy Kansas attorney general opin- 
ion details the legal arguments that the 
Kansas legislature intended the Kansas 
Department of Economic Development 
to administer such a program. In Jan- 
uary, the HUD office in Kansas City 
cleared the agency for this purpose. 
Everyone in Kansas—from the head of 
KDED to the small communities and the 
congressional delegation—has assumed 
that this agency would administer our 
section 8 units. 

It is simply inconceivable that a Fed- 
eral agency would use such trivial 
grounds to deprive an entire State of 
participation in this program. 

Senator KassEesaum and I have urged 
HUD officials in Washington to reverse 
the earlier ruling. After much delay, 
there seems to be agreement that our 
State has a legitimate case, but progress 
has stalled once again. We cannot af- 
ford to wait any longer. 

Kansas’ allocation of 120 section 8 
units is at stake. The HUD area office 
has these units available now for State 
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agency set-aside. Work can begin to- 
morrow if KDED is authorized to admin- 
ister the program. If not, there are two 
ways Kansas could lose the units entire- 
ly. First, without KDED, the area office 
will need Washington approval to con- 
vert the set-aside units to a different 
category which can be administered di- 
rectly by HUD in Kansas City. No con- 
version approval would mean no Kansas 
units. Second, HUD must spend 70 per- 
cent of its funds by July 1 of this year. If 
KDED does not receive approval in com- 
ing days, the July 1 deadline will not be 
met and the units will be revoked. 

With time running out while HUD re- 
fuses to act, the Senator from Kansas 
has no choice but to force the issue by 
proposing this amendment. Because 
both Senators from Kansas are joining 
in offering an amendment which only 
applies to our State, we anticipate no 
objection and urge the Senate to ap- 
prove our amendment without delay. 

Mr. President, I know of no objection 
to the amendment. 

Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, Senator 
Dolx's amendment obviously has merit 
and equity not only for the State of 
Kansas but for the bill. It is a pleasure 
to indicate our acceptance. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr, President, I am 
pleased to support the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

The amendment (UP No. 136) was 
agreed to. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 137 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Colorado (Mr. ARM- 
STRONG), for himself and Mr. CHAFEE, pro- 


poses an unprinted amendment numbered 
137. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


On page 38, strike out lines 14 through 18 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(e) Section 213(d) of the Housing and 
Community Development Act of 1974 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
paragraph to read as follows: 

(4) With respect to fiscal years begin- 
ning after September 30, 1981, the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development is au- 
thorized to retain a portion of the contract 
authority available during any fiscal year 
under the authorities cited in pargraph (1) 
of subsection (a) of this section, not to ex- 
ceed 10 per centum of the available contract 
authority on an aggregate basis. Such con- 
tract authority shall be available for sub- 
sequent allocation to specific areas and com- 
munities, and may be used for: 

(A) unforeseeable housing needs, 
especially those brought on by natural dis- 
asters or special relocation requirements; 

(B) support for the needs of the handi- 
capped or for minority enterprise; 

‘(C) applications for assistance with re- 
spect in housing in new communities; 
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() providing for assisted housing as a 
result of the settlement of litigation. 

(E) small research and demonstration 
projects; 

(F) lower-income housing needs described 
in housing assistance plans, includiing activ- 
ities carried out under areawide housing op- 
portunity plans; 

(8) innovative housing programs or al- 
ternative methods for meeting lower-income 
housing needs approved by the Secretary.“ 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, this 
amendment is offered on behalf of the 
Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. CHAFEE) 
and myself. 

Mr. President, this amendment ad- 
dresses itself to the so-called Secretary's 
discretionary fund in the section 8 hous- 
ing program. It has been the practice to 
set aside some 20 percent of section 8 
funding in a discretionary fund adminis- 
tered by the Secretary of HUD. The dol- 
lar amount of this is staggering. We are 
talking about 20 percent of a huge pro- 
gram, literally approaching $5 billion a 
year in discretionary funding. 

Mr. President, I am concerned, as I 
have previously expressed to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, that no Secretary of 
any administration ought to have—nor, 
indeed, should any official of the admin- 
istration have—the kind of unguided dis- 
cretion over a large program, involving 
huge amounts of money, that has been 
customary in the past. Just to give some 
idea of the potential for abuse which is 
inherent in this kind of unguided discre- 
tion, Mr. President, let me point out what 
happened on January 19 of this year, the 
last day of the prior administration. On 
that day, more than $2 billion in section 
8 budget authority—and I did say billion, 
Mr. President, not $2 million but $2 bil- 
lion in section 8 budget authority—was 
released from the Secretary’s discretion- 
ary fund and was available for new pro- 
posals in section 8 housing units. Several 
aspects of this release, aside from the 
date on which it occurred, were worthy of 
note. 

First of all, that two regions of the 
Nation, region I and region II, the North- 
east, received more than 55 percent of 
the funds. Second, that some areas of the 
country, particularly the Northwest, 
which had just been hit by the Mount St. 
Helens voleanic eruption, received no 
funds. 

Third, and I think this is what con- 
cerned me most, unlike past practice, 
funds were released for specific projects 
rather than to HUD local offices to deter- 
mine how the funds could best be allo- 
cated to suit local needs. In other words, 
we are talking about the Office of the 
Secretary dealing directly with project 
contractors rather than through local 
Officials, obviously opening the door to 
potential abuse. 

Mr. President, I do not accuse anyone 
of abuse in this case, although I note for 
the record, as I did in committee, that 
there are substantial allegations of 
wrongdoing and hanky-panky and at 
least questionable practices raised by 
such newspapers as the Boston Globe, the 
Providence Journal-Bulletin, and the 
Washington Post. 

Finallv, in the release of nearly $2 bil- 
lion of discretionary funds of January 19 
of this year, I note that, although public 
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housing projects are reporting signifi- 
cant budget deficits for this fiscal year, 
not 1 dollar of this nearly $2 billion that 
was released was allocated to shore up 
the deficits in existing projects. 

So, Mr. President, my thought, my mo- 
tive, and my purpose as we considered 
this bill in committee was simply to de- 
lete all authority for discretionary funds. 
As I sought to draft an amendment to do 
so, I looked in the law for that section 
which authorizes the discretionary fund. 
That is when I discovered the aspect 
about this whole discretionary fund of 
gigantic proportions which I find the 
most mind-boggling of all. That is there 
there is no statutory authorization for 
any discretionary fund of any size. 

Well, Mr. President, I then thought I 
would offer an amendment which would 
simply make it unlawful to have a dis- 
cretionary fund and, in fact, at another 
time, I may do exactly that. I really have 
doubts that there should be a discre- 
tionary fund of any substantial nature. 
But I have been prevailed upon by those 
who are interested in this program, par- 
ticularly the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land, who has been an authority and a 
student on these matters, to moderate 
somewhat my own initial thinking and, 
rather than offer an amendment which 
would abolish or completely eliminate 
the discretionary fund, to reduce it to 
no more than 10 percent and then only 
to permit this fund to exist under cer- 
tain guidelines which are contained in 
the amendment. 

With that understanding, Mr. Presi- 
dent, let me explain what the guide- 
lines are. First, that the money shall be 
available for subsequent allocation to 
specific areas and communities—not to 
individual project contractors, but to 
areas and communities in the regular 
order so that we are not talking about 
the Secretary of HUD dealing with local 
developers or local project contractors. 

Second, that we are talking about al- 
location for unforeseen housing needs 
such as those brought on by natural dis- 
asters or special relocation requirements; 
that the funds in this so-called discre- 
tionary account support the needs of the 
handicapped or minority enterprise; 
applications for assistance with respect 
to housing in new communities; lower 
income housing needs described in hous- 
ing assistance plans, including activities 
carried out under areawide housing op- 
portunity plans; and innovative housing 
plans or alternative methods for meeting 
lower income housing needs approvec by 
the Secretary. 

Mr. President, I wish I could report to 
the Senate that the language which is 
contained in the Chafee-Armstrong 
amendment is very tightly drawn, that it 
would give with great precision the kind 
of direction the Department should have. 
I cannot honestly so report. But it is a 
much better direction than the Depart- 
ment has ever had before. We are limit- 
ing, by reducing from 20 to 10 percent, 
the amount of the discretionary fund. 
Although I personally think it is too 
large, out of regard and deference for the 
Senator from Rhode Island and others, 
including the subcommittee chairman, 
who has indicated to me his desire to re- 
tain in the Department a degree of dis- 
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cretion, I have agreed to go along with 
this amendment. I hope that the Senate 
will also support it. 

Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, we are 
pleased to accept the amendment. I ap- 
preciate the good will of the Senator 
from Colorado, his instructive input in 
the committee and the refinements he 
has made today. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President; I am 
pleased to accept the amendment on be- 
half of the minority. I think it is so 
worthwhile, I want to be listed as a co- 
sponsor. I am delighted to join the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, this 
amendment would allow HUD to con- 
tinue to set aside a portion of its assisted 
housing funds for discretionary purposes. 
To assure proper disposition of these 
funds, my amendment sets a limit on the 
funds that may be set aside, and specifies 
the purposes for which such funds may 
be used. 

Currently, HUD maintains a Head- 
quarters Reserve Fund created by regu- 
lations pursuant to section 213 of the 
Housing and Community Development 
Act of 1974. This fund, somtimes called 
the Discretionary Fund, serves many im- 
portant program purposes and provides 
the Secretary with essential flexibility in 
addressing special housing-related needs. 

For example, discretionary funds have 
been used for emergency assistance fol- 
lowing natural disasters. When the floods 
of Hurricane Agnes washed away low- 
income housing, discretionary funds were 
used to replace housing that had been 
destroyed. 

The fund is used routinely to meet 
handicapped needs. When local developer 
interest is inadequate to meet our handi- 
capped housing goals, HUD frequently 
must advertise nationally. This can only 
be done if a central fund exists. 

Discretionary funds are also used to 
experiment with low-cost alternatives to 
the present approach to assisted housing. 

Mr. President, I am aware that use of 
the discretionary fund was the subject of 
some controversy during the final days 
of the last administration, but this is no 
reason to wipe out the fund entirely and 
hamstring this administration because of 
the activities of those before it. 

This amendment would safeguard 
against abuse by limiting the amount and 
the application of the fund, but would 
leave HUD the latitude to assure its 
legitimate operations may be carried out. 

I believe this is a most reasonable 
approach, and I urge my colleagues to 
accept this amendment. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (UP No. 137) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a letter dated 
June 2, 1981, addressed to Senator GARN 
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from the National Association of Towns 
and Townships concerning a proposal to 
transfer the HUD Small Cities program 
to administration by State governments 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Towns AND TOWNSHIPS, 
Washington, D.C., June 2, 1981. 
Hon. JAKE GARN 
U.S. Senate, 
Dirksen Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR GarRN: I am writing on be- 
half of the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Towns and Townships 
(NATaT) and our more than 13,000 small 
community members, to urge your support 
for President Reagan’s proposal to transfer 
the HUD Small Cities program to admin- 
istration by state governments. Although 
we do believe that some minor improve- 
ments are necessary to safeguard the in- 
terests of small local governments, we are 
convinced that a properly constructed state 
block grant program will prove to be the 
most efficient and equitable means for 
delivering community development assist- 
ance to needy small communities. 

Our members—most of them are com- 
munities of less than 10,000 population— 
have experienced substantial difficulty in 
making use of the Small Cities program as 
it is now constituted. A simplified program, 
administered by state officials who will be 
armed with a greater knowledge of local 
needs and capacities, will reach the thou- 
sands of needy small towns which have not 
benefitted from HUD assistance in the past. 
HUD will retain monitoring capabilities 
which will assure that national policy is 
followed at the state level. 

In order to make certain that small com- 
munities benefit fully from this new Com- 
munity Development program, NATaT’s sup- 
port for this new initiative assumes that 
three provisions will be added to the pro- 
posed legislation: 

1, State expenditures for administration 
of the program should be limited to a max- 
imum of three percent of each state's al- 
location; 

2. It should be absolutely clear that none 
of the funds distributed by the states will 
go to large cities. All grants must go to 
communities with less than 50,000 popula- 
tion; 

3. State governments should be required 
to honor multi-year grant commitments 
already made by HUD. 

It will also be very important to pro- 
vide local governments with adequate in- 
formation about the new Community Devel- 
opment system. 

We are convinced that this new initiative 
represents the best hope for meeting the 
community development needs of America’s 
long-neglected small communities. We urge 
you to cast your vote in their behalf, in 
favor of this proposal. 

Sincerely, 
Ep KRUEGER, 
President. 


Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a letter dated 
April 29, 1981, addressed to Senator 
PrROXxMIRE from the National Governors’ 
Association concerning the community 
development action grant programs be 
printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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NATIONAL GOVERNORS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., April 29, 1981. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate, Dirksen Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR PROXMIRE: As you know, the 
Administration has proposed a number of 
changes in the community development block 
grant (CDBG) and urban development action 
grant (UDAG) programs as part of the FY 
1982 HUD authorization bill. The legislation 
proposed by the Administration would pro- 
vide state and local governments greater 
flexibility in the use of these important de- 
velopment funds and would establish a direct 
state role in administering the so-called 
“small cities” CDBG program. The National 
Governors’ Association strongly urges your 
support for these reforms. 

Many of the federal programs and tools 
that state and local governments have used 
to promote community and economic devel- 
opment are targeted for substantial reduc- 
ticn or elimination in the current round of 
budget cuts. The CDBG and UDAG programs 
are among the few remaining tools available 
to support state and local development and 
revitalization efforts. It is therefore extreme- 
ly important that Congress enact the legis- 
lative changes necessary to provide greater 
flexibility in the use of these funds to ad- 
dress a broad range of development needs 
and activities. 

Equally important is the need to provide 
a direct and meaningful role for states in 
managing a unified community and economic 
development block grant. As funding for 
categorical federal development programs is 
diminished, local governments are turning 
increasingly to the states for assistance. We 
are firmly convinced that states are in the 
best position to direct scarce development 
resources to the areas of greatest need. In 
our view, the transfer of administrative re- 
sponsibility for the non-entitlement portion 
of CDBG from HUD area offices to elected 
state officials will assure more direct account- 
ability for the use of these funds, and will 
produce funding decisions that are more re- 
sponsive to local needs. 

In recent years, the states have established 
an impressive record of achievements in de- 
signing programs and policies to aid distress- 
ed areas. The Administration's block grant 
proposal would build on the expertise states 
have developed in this area and would sig- 
nificantly enhance ongoing state efforts to 
promote community development and revi- 
talization. As the Senate Banking Committee 
begins its mark-up of the 1982 HUD author- 
izations, we urge your support of the Admin- 
istration’s state block grant proposal. 

Sincerely, 
Dick THORNBURGH, 
Governor of Pennsylvania, Chairman, 
Committee on Community and Eco- 
nomic Development. 
WILLIAM F. WINTER, 
Governor of Mississippi, Vice Chairman, 
Committee on Community and Eco- 
nomic Development. 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I would like 
to take this opportunity to engage in a 
brief colloquy with the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. Lucar), the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Hous- 
ing and Community Development. Since 
the inception of the community develop- 
ment block grant program, the use of 
funds for public service activities has 
been subject to various limitations, in- 
cluding a restriction to areas where other 
physical development activities were be- 
ing undertaken in a concentrated man- 
ner. 


HUD has had a great deal of difficulty 
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in implementing this limitation and, in 
fact, it was not until March 1978 that 
the Department issued regulations limit- 
ing these eligible services to neighbor- 
hood strategy areas. Even then, a phase- 
out period was provided. Given this dif- 
ficulty in administration and a recog- 
nition that there is a need to provide 
local officials with increased flexibility in 
the use of CDBG resources in light of 
budget reductions and increasing de- 
mand for these funds resulting from the 
consolidation of related programs, the 
committee bill removes this limitation, 
but continues to preclude the use of funds 
if these services were provided with local 
resources within the prior 12-month 
period. 

While I believe this maintenance of ef- 
fort requirement is appropriate, I believe 
there is a need for some transition par- 
ticularly as a result of the prior adminis- 
trative difficulties. For example, the city 
of Hartford has been using CDBG funds 
to provide services, in senior centers 
Many of these centers are not located in 
NSA’s and beginning in the upcoming 
program year, the city will not be able 
to use block grant funds. 

However, under the committee bill, if 
the city picks up these costs from local 
funds, they will not be able to fund these 
services with block grant funds in the 
succeeding year. Given the lateness of 
the implementation of the prior provision 
and the pending change, I was interested 
as to the chairman’s opinion as to 
whether this type of situation would 
qualify for a waiver of the 12-month re- 
quirement? 

I notice in bill that the Secretary may 
waive this maintenance of effort require- 
ment if the discontinuation of funding 
was due to circumstances beyond the 
control of the applicant. 

Mr. LUGAR. The Senator is correct in 
stating that part of the reason for this 
change results from the difficulties ex- 
perienced by HUD and localities in estab- 
lishing an appropriate linkage between 
public services and concentrated physical 
development activities. The 12-month re- 
quirement was added to the law in 1977 
to avoid situations in which CDBG funds 
simply would be substituted for local 
resources. 

While it is my intent that the use of 
CDBG funds for public services continue 
to be directed to either new or an in- 
creased level of activity, I would agree 
that the Secretary should interpret the 
waiver provision liberally during the 
transition to the broader eligibility for 
public service activities provided in this 
bill. Depending upon local situations, I 
would agree that the prior inconsisten- 
cies in administration could present a 
circumstance beyond the control of the 
applicant. 

Mr. DODD. I was interested further, as 
to whether the chairman would also 
agree with me that HUD should look 
favorably upon requests in the program 
year immediately preceding enactment 
of this change from cities which wish to 
continue funding such services from 
CDBG resources? 

Mr. LUGAR. Again, I believe the Sec- 
retary should be reasonable in reviewing 
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these situations in recognition of the 
need for an appropriate transition. We 
certainly do not want to create a situa- 
tion where localities are put in the posi- 
tion of either having to discontinue 
needed services or shift resources from 
other ongoing activities in anticipation of 
this change. Both prior and subsequent 
to the enactment of this provision, I be- 
lieve the emphasis should be on local 
determination and flexibility. 

Mr. DODD. I thank the chairman for 
his cooperation in this matter and com- 
mend him for the accommodations he 
has extended during consideration of this 
bill to Members on both sides of the 
aisle. 

Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, as you 
know the Banking Committee ordered 
S. 1197 reported to the Senate on May 5. 
Included in our bill is an extension of 
Federal flood insurance authority for 2 
years. Unbeknown to the committee, the 
Comptroller General had issued an 
opinion affecting an important provision 
of the agreement between the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency and the 
pool of private insurance companies and 
their agents which produce the flood 
insurance. 

This provision imdemnifies the com- 
panies and their agents from all judg- 
ments for damages as a result of court 
action by policyholders or applicants 
arising out of or caused by acts or omis- 
sions of FEMA in carrying out direct 
billing or policy issuance procedures 
controlled by FEMA to the extent that 
FEMA is responsible and the companies 
or agents have not caused or contributed 
to the liability. This decision, Mr. Presi- 
dent, was based on the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s conclusion that no appropriation 
has been made available for payments 
under the indemnity clause. 

The result of the deletion of this so- 
called hold harmless provision is to 
make the companies and agents reluc- 
tant to participate in the national flood 
insurance program since private errors 
and omissions insurance does not cover 
damages and legal costs arising out of 
the Federal Government or its contrac- 
tors. Therefore, we have a dilemma 
which should be resolved in order to sus- 
tain the progress which has been made 
in implementing the national flood in- 
surance program. 

Private insurers have asked us to con- 
sider an amendment to the Flood Insur- 
ance Act which would restore indemnity. 
We have yet to hear from the adminis- 
tration on this matter and are anxious 
to receive its counsel. The committee in- 
tends to resolve this problem of restor- 
ing protection with all due speed and 
recommend appropriate corrective ac- 
tion to the Senate at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I am 
voting against final passage of this bill. 
This decision was not made lightly. I 
have always been a supporter of housing 
legislation; however, this bill contains 
many provisions which I consider ill- 
advised and others which I believe are 
unduly harsh when considering the 
needs of low-income people. As a re- 
sponse to a national housing crisis it is 
remarkably threadbare. In short, the 
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only housing policy reflected by the bill 
is one of disinterest on the part of the 
administration and the committee’s Re- 
publican majority to the needs of Amer- 
icans for decent housing. 

The CDBG changes in title I of the 
bill are enough to convince me not to 
vote for this bill, but there are other 
provisions contained in S. 1197 that I 
find troublesome. Under the guise of re- 
ducing Federal spending, the adminis- 
tration is attempting to gut the housing 
program. 

Democrats on the committee are com- 
mitted to trying to develop increased 
opportunities for housing in this country, 
which led to our amendments in com- 
mittee. First, increasing units for the 
housing of low income and elderly per- 
sons; second, reducing the cost of hous- 
ing by permitting single room occu- 
pancy; third, reducing room size to re- 
duce the cost of units; and fourth, trans- 
fering of $1.1 billion in budget authority 
targeted for the sale of public housing 
financing instruments to the Federal fi- 
nancing bank for additional housing 
units. These amendments reflect a con- 
cern for human beings, not just num- 
bers, as the administration proposes. 

The new administration and the Re- 
publican majority have combined to re- 
duce severely the amount of assistance 
low- or moderate-income people will re- 
ceive from the Federal Government. 
Their proposals will only push the poor 
deeper into poverty. Subsidized housing 
has been especially hard hit. President 
Carter proposed funding for 260,000 
units of federally subsidized housing in 
his budget for 1982. In proposing its final 
revised budget, the Reagan administra- 
tion recommended that assisted housing 
be reduced to an all time low of 175,000 
units. The Republican majority on the 
Banking Committee was even less com- 
passionate than the administration. 
They voted for only 150,000 units. 

In addition, the administration recom- 
mended, and the majority agreed, that 
only 45 percent of the units are to be new 
construction or substantially rehabili- 
tated housing. If these proposals are 
adopted it will be even more difficult for 
low-income people to find decent, safe, 
and affordable housing. 

The administration has asked Congress 
to eliminate the “Ginnie Mae” tandem 
program of 7.5-percent mortgages to de- 
velopers of low-income housing. This 
position was adopted in the bill. It is 
also considering limitations on the 11(b) 
tax-exempt financing authority. Tandem 
and 11(b) financing make up the bulk of 
financing for low-income housing. Many 
supporters of low-income housing believe 
that without this below-market financ- 
ing, it will not be economically feasible 
to build low-income housing. With cut- 
backs in assisted housing and developer 
financing where will low-income people 
be living in the future? 

I take issue with the proposed increase 
in the tenant’s contribution toward rent. 
The bill raises the contribution from 25 
percent to 30 percent of the tenant’s in- 
come. Although it will be phased in over 
a period of 5 years, the Federal Govern- 
ment would squeeze an extra $1.72 billion 
from poor people which represents a 20- 
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percent out-of-pocket increase for all 
tenants. This proposal amounts to Gov- 
ernment-sponsored inflation and is se- 
verely harsh on those people who already 
have limited resources on which to exist. 

Another provision that I have serious 
reservation about is the prohibition of 
illegal aliens from receiving Federal 
housing assistance. I can foresee many 
abuses to citizens by authorities attempt- 
ing to determine whether one is an alien 
or not. I do not believe that the commit- 
tee’s response to this problem has been 
carefully thought out to protect against 
violations of the civil rights of low-in- 
come people be they alien or not. 

Mr. President, it is for all of these 
reasons that I have determined that I 
cannot support this bill. I ask my col- 
leagues to consider the implication of 
the policy set forth in this legislation and 
if they agree that this is not a housing 
bill but an antihousing bill, I hope they 
will join with me in voting against it. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I op- 
pose the adoption of S. 1197, the Hous- 
ing and Community Development Act 
Amendments of 1981, because I believe 
it abandons moderate- and low-income 
families—those persons who in today’s 
housing market cannot qualify for home 
mortgages and cannot afford the sky- 
rocketing cost of unsubsidized rental 
housing. Congress created HUD in 1965 
to provide for full and appropriate con- 
sideration at the national level of the 
needs and interests of the Nation’s com- 
munities. We established a national 
housing goal in 1949 and reaffirmed it 
in 1968—“a decent home and suitable 
living environment for every American 
family.” Millions of Americans have no 
answer to how they will take care of 
their housing needs. Unfortunately for 
them and for us, the private sector with- 
out any subsidies cannot provide them 
with one. 

The housing industry is in its longest 
postwar decline. Due to sharp increases 
in interest rates, builders cannot get 
construction loans at rates that allow 
them to build moderately priced homes. 
Potential purchasers cannot qualify for 
or are reluctant to accept 15 to 16 per- 
cent mortgages. Unsubsidized multifam- 
ily rental housing is not deemed profit- 
able to build—particularly for moderate- 
and middle-income families. For low- 
income families unsubsidized housing is 
out of the cuestion. And existing housing 
stock is insufficient to house the popula- 
tion. The Senate Banking Committee 
proposal for 150,000 assisted units fails 
to recognize the dimensions of the prob- 
lem. Even given the conflicting interests 
of reducing total Government spending 
and providing adequate housing, the cut 
in the level of assisted housing is exces- 
sive and unnecessary. 

The shortage of unsubsidized rental 
housing has become an increasing prob- 
lem since the late 1970’s and is expected 
to reach epidemic proportions in the 
1980’s. The reason given is that the 
building and financial industries per- 
ceive rental housing as a bad invest- 
ment. Unfortunately, stimulating new 
investment in the private unsubsidized 
multifamily rental market would result 
in a 25-percent increase in market 
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rents. This would not solve the problem 
of unavailability of housing to many 
moderate- and most low-income families. 
Therefore the only option is Government 
subsidized housing. The problem of de- 
termining a more economical way to pro- 
duce housing for moderate- and low-in- 
come families is one we must address. 
However, until we have determined a 
method, the responsibility to adequately 
house our citizens remains. 

This legislation also fails to recognize 
the harmful effect the current collapse 
of the construction industry has on the 
economy as a whole. The home building 
industry has been in a decline for 28 
months and expects the decline to con- 
tinue for at least 3 to 6 months. In this 
situation most builders and suppliers 
cannot survive. increasing numbers of 
builders are facing bankruptcy, and with 
them will disappear thousands of con- 
struction jobs. 

The Senate committee bill will have a 
strong impact on many communities. 
Using the State of New Jersey as an ex- 
ample, under the committee bill New Jer- 
sey can expect to receive approximately 
3,900 units in fiscal year 1982 compared 
to an expected 6,697 units under the fis- 
cal year 1981 appropriation. Under the 
committee bill the New Jersey Housing 
Finance Agency can expect 700 units of 
new and rehabilitated low- and moder- 
ate-income housing when the agency’s 
capacity is between 5,000 and 7,000 units 
rer year and the State’s need exceeds 
this capacity by 200 to 300 percent 
annually. 

The Senate committee housing bill also 
fails to provide for the promotion of 
communities by folding several effective 
programs into community development 
block grant program without an increase 
in funding. It will be impossible to ef- 
fectively carry out the section 312 reha- 
bilitation loan, the section 701 compre- 
hensive planning assistance, the neigh- 
borhood self-help development, weath- 
erization assistance and CSA's commu- 
nity economic development programs un- 
der the committee proposal. I support the 
views set forth by my Democratic col- 
leagues in the Senate committee report 
on S. 1197 in opposition to title I of the 
bill. The purpose of the community de- 
velopment block grant program will not 
be carried out under the pronosal. Al- 
though the committee recognized the 
importance of separating UDAG from 
CDBG it erred substantially in diluting 
citizen participation in the local com- 
munity development process, in elimi- 
nating the linkage of housing assistance 
and community development and in fail- 
ing to determine the impact of the pro- 
posed substantial changes in the com- 
ae development component of the 


The defects of the Senate committee 
bill are so glaring that I must oppose its 
nassage and I urge my fellow colleagues 
to do likewise. I am encouraged bv the 
unanimous vote of the Democrats on the 
committee against reporting out the bill 
and suggest that we follow their studied 
action. 

Mr, DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
in a narrow sense, title I of this legisla- 
tion only makes technical changes in the 
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CDBG program. It changes HUD's prior 
approval role on the CDBG plans of com- 
munities. It reduces the level of citizen 
participation previously mandated by the 
Federal Government. It also allows the 
States a potential role in the small cities 
grant program. 

However, in the larger perspective it 
sends a clear signal to HUD and the 
cities that the Senate is backing off its 
long-term commitment to target these 
funds primarily for the benefit of low- 
and moderate-income families and indi- 
viduals. In 1974 when the administration 
was proposing special revenue sharing 
for community development, the Senate 
wanted to require that 80 percent of the 
money be used to directly benefit low- 
and moderate-income families. The 
House has always been somewhere be- 
tween the Senate and the administra- 
tion. The bill and the report contemplate 
much more local discretion and much 
less Federal targeting of the funds. 

Local discretion is a valuable principle 
and it is important that the Federal Gov- 
ernment encourage it where appropriate. 
I am glad to see that the President is 
committed to moving ahead in this area. 
GRS is a good example of a program that 
provides almost complete freedom in de- 
ciding how Federal funds may be used. 
GRS deserves the support of the Senate. 
There are two good reasons to support 
it. First, the Federal Government in a 
variety of programs and regulations puts 
heavy mandates on State and local gov- 
ernments. These mandates are expensive 
to implement. They reflect Federal poli- 
cies and purposes, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment ought to provide the funds to 
carry them out. 

Second, not every community has an 
adequate fiscal capacity to deal with the 
problems it faces. And certainly the ca- 
pacity is not equally distributed across 
States and communities. There is a jus- 
tifiable Federal purpose in a program like 
GRS to equalize capacity to some extent. 
And the GRS formula tries to accomplish 
that objective by recognizing tax capac- 
ity and tax effort explicitly, although one 
may argue about the success or failure 
of that formula. 

So it is appropriate to have a program 
like GRS that sends Federal funds to 
States and cities with complete latitude 
provided to Governors and mayors, leg- 
islatures, commissions, and councils to 
spend on programs that are recognized 
for whatever reason as appropriate en- 
deavors of local government. 


But this commitment to GRS and even 
a commitment to reduce the regulatory 
burden on State and local governments, 
does not mean that every program 
should be structured like GRS. 


CDBG was not intended by the Con- 
gress to be general revenue sharing or 
even special revenue sharing as the Nixon 
administration proposed as part of the 
process that created this block grant. 
Rather it was designed to replace cate- 
gorical grant programs where the Fed- 
eral purpose was not equalization or com- 
pensation. The purposes of the programs 
replaced was very explicit. They were 
designed to assist persons of low- and 
moderate-income break the cycle of pov- 
erty that existed primarily in inner city 
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neighborhoods and was due in part to 
the physical condition of those neighbor- 
hoods. The Senate has always insisted 
that this basic Federal purpose be pre- 
served in this program. 

Part of the process of providing flexi- 
bility to local governments while preserv- 
ing the Federal purpose in a program is 
to change the method of allocation from 
discretionary grants made by Federal 
departments to formula grants with en- 
titled jursidictions. That modification is 
refiected in the CDBG block grant. But it 
should be clear that no one can write a 
formula that preserves entirely the Fed- 
eral purpose. The entitled jurisdictions 
are much larger than the neighborhoods 
that we intend to benefit. This failure in 
the ability of the formula to target was 
recognized in the first 2 years of CDBG. 
It resulted in more targeting through 
HUD regulations and the reauthorization 
in 1977. The targeting, effected through 
prior HUD approval of CDBG plans, as- 
sists that formula allocation and by the 
way assists local officials in achieving the 
Federal purpose. 

This is not to say that all agree that 
there is a Federal purpose in community 
development. In fact, I am one who be- 
lieves that the solution to “community 
development” problems would be much 
more likely from another source. Pro- 
grams like CDBG treat the symptoms of 
fiscal distress in cities that result from a 
separation between the wealth that a city 
creates and the places where that wealth 
is invested. If the mayors could reach out 
to the tax base of the suburbs they would 
not face this kind of distress and Federal 
treatment would not be necessary. 

There are also communities in the 
Nation where metropolitan government 
works to share the problems of housing, 
employment, and development with all 
communities within a region. In fact, 
these structural solutions which are 
available in most if not all of our major 
cities would in the long run be a better 
solution to the community development 
problems than programs like CDBG. And 
the long run might be considerably 
shorter, if the Federal Government got 
out of the community development 
business. 


But so long as we are about community 
development, so long as we claim that 
there is a Federal purpose here, we ought 
to be sure that the Federal funds pro- 
vided go to that purpose and not to 
community development generally. This 
is to suggest that “community develop- 
ment” is a very broad function of Gov- 
ernment, but that the Federal purpose 
in community development is much nar- 
rower than the broad function. Those 
community development projects in 
which the Federal Government has no 
interest are not by that designation il- 
legitimate. They are simply local, no 
more—no less. And by the same argu- 
ment, not everything that is community 
development is a Federal purpose and 
not everything that is community de- 
velopment should be supported by Fed- 
eral funds. 

My argument concludes by saying to 
my colleagues that I think that we are 
mistaken, if in the name of more dis- 
cretion to local officials we broaden the 
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Federal purpose in community develop- 
ment. In fact, as I have said, I think we 
should greatly narrow the Federal role 
because the structural solution that is 
available to the States and their cities is 
far more promising. Paradoxically, this 
belief that the Federal role should be 
narrowed leads me to believe that the 
Federal Government should be even 
more explicit in targeting those funds it 
will be expending. This can and should 
be done in conjunction with regional 
government planning. 

For these reasons I think it is impera- 
tive that we find a way to continue to 
have a prior review system. I am hopeful 
that we can continue the best aspects of 
the present system while finding ways to 
ease the application process burden. 
Toward that end and in order to gain 
further input from those most directly 
affected by the block grant process, I will 
be holding hearings on this subject in 
the Intergovernmental Relations Sub- 
committee on Government Affairs. 

Mr. TSONGAS. Mr. President, this leg- 
islation will seriously undermine our 
community and economic development 
efforts in Massachusetts and throughout 
the Nation. It will target the low-income 
family and elderly housing tenants for 
severe economic hardship. 

The changes in housing programs are 
a major blow to poor people. First, the 
administration stripped the poor of their 
basic services including housing, and 
raised low-income housing rents. Now 
the Senate proposed to extract the final 
pound of flesh by forcing cities to choose 
between rent controls for tenants outside 
public housing and rent subsidies for 
tenants inside public housing. 

The changes in community develop- 
ment programs are unnecessary, since 
they were reauthorized in the last Con- 
gress. More importantly the are dan- 
gerous, because they take away controls 
on how community development funds 
are spent. The proposed change in small 
cities program administration has re- 
ceived only a cursory examination, and 
would place another layer of bureaucracy 
between local and Federal Government. 
I believe that necessary regulatory re- 
forms and reductions in paperwork 
should and can be made without this 
massive effort to weaken the law. Under 
the guise of eliminating these burdens 
the administration is actually wasting 
the taxpayers money. 


It is clear that the issues are not dol- 

lars or programs, but philosophy. The 
administration could have an economic 
recovery program with the cities as part- 
ners, but they have chosen to make the 
cities their victims. I have worked on 
seven major housing bills since I came to 
Congress, but I cannot support this bill. 
It represents a major retreat from the 
programs and principles which have 
proven workable and effective. 
Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I want to 
say a few words in opposition to the 
Banking Committee's move to terminate 
the authorization for the Federal crime 
insurance program (FCIP). 

The FCIP provides residential and 
commercial insurance at reasonable 
rates for persons who are otherwise un- 
able to obtain crime insurance because 
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they are located in high crime areas. The 
program has been in operation for near- 
ly 10 years now, and it insures approxi- 
mately 80,000 people across the country. 

The program recognizes that fighting 
crime, in the long run, involves more 
than increasing our law enforcement 
budgets. It recognizes that one impor- 
tant way to turn around our crime prob- 
lem is to encourage people to build stable 
neighborhoods and to attract businesses 
to an area. A neighborhood where people 
know one another is a neighborhood 
where people will help one another to 
keep criminals out. It is tough to get 
people to move into an area and revital- 
ize it unless you provide them with some 
incentives. The FCIP provides an incen- 
tive by giving people who want to revi- 
talize a community the crime insurance 
that they would be unable to obtain on 
the commercial market. By taking away 
that incentive, we hamper this rebuild- 
ing effort and we do little to fight crime 
in the long run. 


Mr. President, nearly 5,000 of the 
FCIP policyholders live in my State of 
Florida. Most of those who hold policies 
are in Dade and Broward Counties, areas 
which have been hard hit by crime. 
Many of these policyholders live in high 
crime areas, and are trying to revitalize 
these areas. Just last year, Miami was 
torn apart by civil disturbances in the 
Liberty City area. Today, people are try- 
ing to rebuild that community, and to 
attract businesses back into the Liberty 
City area. Insurance companies are 
helping in that rebuilding effort. Just 
after last year’s disturbances, a group of 
major insurance companies in the Miami 
area met with Florida’s insurance com- 
missioner, Bill Gunter. After the meet- 
ing, the insurance companies told Mr. 
Gunter that they would continue to un- 
derwrite riot reinsurance policies in 
Dade County. To my way of thinking, 
this shows that our State governments 
and our private insurors want to do their 
part to help rebuild. Today, the Banking 
Committee’s action sends a message out 
that the Federal Government is not will- 
ing to do its part. 


Mr. President, the Banking Commit- 
tee seems to be saying that either giving 
the crime insurance program an author- 
ization or allowing the crime insurance 
program to use its borrowing authority 
is too high a price to pay. I can under- 
stand the committee’s desire to save 
money and reduce Federal spending. I 
am in favor of balancing the budget, and 
I have worked long and hard to reduce 
Federal spending. But today, I am con- 
cerned that we are being pennywise and 
pound foolish. We may save money to- 
day, but it may end up costing us far 
more in the future. 


I can understand the committee’s con- 
cern over the imbalance between the 
amount paid out in claims and the 
amount collected in premiums under the 
crime insurance program. But I am not 
sure that it is a valid reason to terminate 
the program. This imbalance, a 3 to 1 
ratio, should not really be surprising, 
since the very purpose of the crime in- 
surance program is to insure people who 
live or do business in high crime areas. 
If there were no imbalance, then either 
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the private sector would be involved in 
underwriting policies, or else the pre- 
miums would be prohibitively expensive. 

Moreover, in some areas, this imbal- 
ance simply is not that high, yet these 
areas are being unfairly penalized. In 
Florida for instance, last year $857,000 
was paid out in claims and $459,000 was 
collected in premiums under this pro- 
gram. If we want to reduce the imbal- 
ance in the program, then we ought to 
be looking for ways to change the pro- 
gram. We should not simply throw the 
program away, and leave all these peo- 
ple with no protection. 

Mr. President, at this late stage of the 

bill’s consideration, I will refrain from 
offering an amendment to restore fund- 
ing for this program. My understanding 
however, is that the House presently fa- 
vors continuing the crime insurance pro- 
gram in some form. So I would hope that 
the Banking Committee will reconsider 
its actions when this measure goes to 
conference. We need this insurance pro- 
gram if we are to effectively turn around 
our crime problem and rebuild our 
cities. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I regret 
that I must oppose this bill. I do not take 
this step lightly because I am fully aware 
that the legislation contains a number 
of important, even necessary provisions. 
But, the bad far out weighs the good. 
This bill would have us waste millions 
of dollars in community development 
funds at the same time that it picks the 
pockets of the poor in an effort to cut 
Federal housing assistance expenditures. 
Mr. President, if ever a bill deserved de- 
feat, this one does. 


Mr. President, I should like to outline 
some of the more egregious features of 
this legislation. 


The community development block 
grant program was developed in 1974 to 
simplify our delivery of community re- 
vitalization funds. It has enjoyed wide 
support from those on the local level who 
put it to use. The program represents a 
careful fusion of local flexibility and the 
advancement of broad national objec- 
tives. The bill, in my view, would rip this 
structure apart, overloading the program 
with local flexibility at the same time 
that it overturns the Federal Govern- 
ment’s responsibility to see that the pro- 
gram, in the interests of all taxpayers, 
truly accomplishes its objectives. The bill 
would deny citizens meaningful partici- 
pation in the development of local block 
grant programs. 


It would blur the program’s present 
focus on low- and moderate-income per- 
sons, and it would reduce the ability of 
the Federal Government to monitor and 
guide the program’s operations. The 
committee's rewriting of the program 
was based on the majority’s unhappiness 
over the regulatory burdens that it per- 
ceives the present law places on localities. 
However, it should be pointed out that 
to the extent the program creates un- 
warranted regulatory requirements for 
communities, they result from the ad- 
ministration of the statutes. It would 
make more sense for the administration 
to provide regulatory relief by overhaul- 
ing its own procedures that created the 
burdens in the first place. 
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It is especially ironic that while the 
bill purports to act in the interest of 
localities, the representatives of those lo- 
calities in Washington have urged the 
committee not to change the program as 
the bill has proposed. These representa- 
tives, as well as committee members, had 
virtually no opportunity to examine and 
assess the proposed changes, since the 
administration’s recommendations ap- 
peared at the committee the night be- 
fore the HUD Secretary and public wit- 
nesses were scheduled to testify on the 
administration's 1981 housing and com- 
munity development legislation. More- 
over, the committee rushed to markup 
the proposed revisions within days of 
their submission by the administration. I 
cannot believe that such hasty, uncon- 
sidered action furthers the administra- 
tion’s stated goal of more deliberate, ef- 
ficient Government. To the contrary, the 
bill almost invites communities to dis- 
regard the program’s fundamental pur- 
poses in their use of program funds. After 
all, if the Federal Government is willing 
to scrap provisions designed to promote 
proper use of the funds, we can expect 
communities to draw a most unfortunate 
conclusion—that the Federal Govern- 
ment is losing its interest in overseeing 
this program, that the Federal Govern- 
ment does not really care whether the 
program goes to aid the poor or to up- 
grade distressed neighborhoods. 

Ironically, a recent General Account- 
ing Office report provides clear evidence 
that the program, as it is now, is too 
loosely monitored, and that funds are 
being diverted to highly questionable 
public purposes including ice skating and 
music lessons and rehabilitation assist- 
ance for persons with upper incomes. In 
the face of this criticism, and the GAO’s 
specific recommendations for tightening 
the program’s protections against waste, 
the administration and the committee 
majority would tear down these protec- 
tions. For an administration so publicly 
committed to rooting out waste and fraud 
in Federal programs, the proposed revi- 
sions of the block grant program, which 
the committee adopted constitutes an act 
of bad faith. 


Mr. President, what this bill does to 
the community development block grant 
program would be reason enough to op- 
pose it. But, in moving from title I to 
title II, which deals with housing assist- 
ance programs. the bill goes from bad to 
worse. This bill lashes out at the poor. 
It punishes the poor as if being poor is 
not punishment enough. 

It lowers the weight of our budget cut- 
ting exercise on the backs of those least 
able to bear the load. In approving for 
fiscal year 1982 a housing assistance level 
of only 150,000 section 8 and public hous- 
ing units, some 25.000 units below that 
proposed by the President, and 60,000 
units below that authorized for fiscal 
year 1981, the bill signals the virtual end 
of the Federal Government’s commit- 
ment to better, more affordable housing 
for low-income persons. High interest 
rates have almost totally choked off 
private apartment construction, and the 
housing stock is suffering a net loss of 
as many as 300,000 multifamily units a 
year to conversion, abandonment, de- 
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terioration, and demolition. The bill will 
do nothing to bridge the growing gap 
between the amount of housing we need 
and what we are actually producing. 

Not content to chop away housing as- 
sistance, the bill also seeks to soak the 
poor with additional rent. Under current 
law, assisted housing tenants pay 25 per- 
cent of their income toward the rent. The 
bill would raise that contribution to 30 
percent. Almost one-third of a low-in- 
come person’s income would go for rent. 
We can imagine how this kind of burden 
would bust the budgets of low-income 
people forcing them to make cruel 
choices among basic needs. 

The bill’s supporters claim that this 
increase in rents is necessary to promote 
greater equity between those few in as- 
sisted housing who enjoy a much lower 
rent obligation than the many who have 
equally low incomes but who do not live 
in assisted housing. Frankly, I fail to 
see how an increase in rent contributions 
for assisted housing tenants translates 
into any benefit at all for those cur- 
rently unassisted. Unassisted tenants 
would continue to pay very high rents, 
or live in substandard housing, while 
those in section 8 or public housing proj- 
ects would receive a jump in their rents. 
Equity would be better served if we ex- 
pand the amount of assistance to those 
in need, rather than heaping more hard- 
ship on those we are now assisting. 

The bill also attempts to inject the 
Federal Government into the issue of 
local rent controls by withholding sec- 
tion 8 new construction funds from local- 
ities with rent controls on new and va- 
cant multifamily units. Not only is this 
an unwarranted intrusion by the Federal 
Government into local prerogatives, but 
it uses the poor as a lever to enforce 
a Federal policy preference. Rent con- 
trols are usually imposed after a great 
deal of public debate, sometimes bitter 
debate, and in response to serious hous- 
ing shortages and climbing rents. We can 
hardly expect a community to reopen 
this debate just to secure a few section 8 
units. 

The provision also imposes the restric- 
tion immediately upon enactment, 
thereby applying the sanctions before 
communities have had a chance to take 
the action that the bill contemplates. 
Considering that it takes some time to 
adopt rent controls, especially in locali- 
ties that approve them through referen- 
dum, we can expect that it would take 
some time to remove them. The bill fails 
to take this important fact into account. 


The provision has other serious flaws 
in concept as well as in application. Its 
supporters contend that rent controls 
inhibit new apartment construction, and 
therefore to provide section 8 assistance 
to these communities would in effect bail 
them out of troubles that they have 
caused for themselves. Section 8 sub- 
sidizes too few new units to have any 
measurable impact on housing supply in 
individual communities. Thus, in no way 
can section 8 new construction alloca- 
tions be considered a bail out for com- 
munities with housing shortages. More- 
over, even if the removal of rent controls 
spurs the construction of multifamily 
projects, this rebirth of production 
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would not mean greater construction of 
rental housing for low-income people. 
Rather, the increase in production would 
only affect apartments for middle- and 
upper-income renters. This is because 
local rent controls apply to private, un- 
subsidized construction, not to projects 
carrying a Federal subsidy. 

Since virtually all low-income housing 
produced today is federally subsidized, 
not subject to local rent controls, the 
bill’s antirent control provision would 
hold the poor hostage to effect a change 
that can only inure to the direct benefit 
of middle- or upper-income renters. 
There is great danger, as well, that when 
communities with rent controls realize 
that it is possible for them to keep out 
new section 8 projects and still receive 
community development block grants, 
they may find it in their interest to re- 
tain their controls. 

Mr. President, this bill stands in stark 

contrast to the law’s long-term commit- 
ment to decent affordable housing for 
our people. It stands as an example of 
how we have truly failed to honor that 
commitment. It seems to me that we 
would be better off to defeat this bill and 
seek the necessary reauthorizations and 
program extensions in some other 
manner. I urge the Senate to take this 
action. 
@ Mr. GARN. Mr. President, last year 
at this time the Senate was considering 
the Housing and Community Develop- 
ment Act of 1980, and title V of that 
act contained national legislation for 
tenants in condominiums or coopera- 
tives undergoing conversions, and legis- 
lation designed to provide judicial relief 
for Florida condominium owners subject 
to recreational leases containing auto- 
matic rental increase clauses. 


While I did not oppose those provi- 
sions, enacted last year, to provide some 
judicial relief for holders of long recrea- 
tional leases which were found by the 
courts to be unconscionable, I did object 
to the beginnings of Federal Govern- 
ment intervention into local condomin- 
ium conversion matters. 

I continue to believe that Federal reg- 
ulation of condominium and coopera- 
tive conversion activity is both inappro- 
priate and unwarranted. It is inappro- 
priate because conversion related prob- 
lems vary significantly between housing 
markets, and thus cannot be solved by 
one, uniform national law. Unlike a na- 
tional law, local conversion legislation 
can be designed to suit the individual 
characteristics of local housing condi- 
tions, which differ according to rental 
vacancy rates, trends in the rental mar- 
ket, and the percentage, ages, and in- 
tomes of displaced tenants. 

Local conversion regulation can be 
sensitive to housing priorities and pol- 
icies of the community, including the 
decision to discourage or assist condo- 
minium conversion activity. Conditions 
in New York are not the same as con- 
ditions elsewhere, and require a different 
legislative approach best determined at 
the local level. 

In short, controls over the conversion 
of rental housing to condominium own- 
ership, and consumer protection for ten- 
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ants in converting housing, may be en- 
acted by local governments to achieve 
a variety of public purposes, specific ob- 
jectives, and priorities of the commu- 
nity. These public policy decisions crit- 
ically affect local housing goals and 
should not be made by Congress. 

Furthermore, Federal regulation of 
condominium conversions is unwarrant- 
ed and ill-advised where State and local 
governments are responding to the need 
for conversion legislation. To date, an 
estimated 100 to 200 State and local gov- 
ernments have specifically responded to 
the recent acceleration of conversion 
activity in their communities with con- 
version legislation. 

According to a survey by the National 
Multi-Housing Council on the status of 
current laws and legislative activities af- 
fecting condominium and cooperative 
housing, as of January 31, 1981, 25 States 
have enacted laws to regulate condomin- 
ium conversions, not including regula- 
tions in the District of Columbia. Several 
of those States have passed, or have 
pending for consideration in the State 
legislatures, the comprehensive Uniform 
Condominium Act. 

Where States have not adopted con- 
dominium statutes at the State level, 
often their larger metropolitan areas 
have adopted legislation at the local 
level. I am attaching a list of those 
States, and local jurisdictions, which 
have passed or are considering legislation 
concerning condominium and coopera- 
tive laws as completed by the Council. 

Clearly, States and local jurisdictions 
are actively examining the need for con- 
dominium legislation, and are fashion- 
ing their legislative responses to meet 
acy community housing needs and 
g 3 

When the Senate passed title V last 
year, we unfortunately acted without the 
benefit of an extensive study by the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment documenting comprehensive in- 
formation on condominium and coopera- 
tive conversions. I would briefiy like to 
point out some of the findings of that 
study which strongly suggest that legis- 
lation regulating condominium conver- 
sions is unjustified. For example: 

The HUD study found that condo- 
minium conversions have not taken place 
on a large scale, nationwide, and that 
they have not had a great impact on the 
rental market. Far from being a signifi- 
cant factor in the national rental hous- 
ing shortage, the study found that at the 
end of 1979, only 1.3 percent of the Na- 
tion’s occupied rental housing stock had 
been converted. 

The HUD study laid to rest the myth 
that there is a significant displacement 
problem with former tenants in condo- 
minium conversions. HUD found that the 
amount of displacement in all house- 
holds was equal to 10 percent of those 
who resided in converted buildings prior 
to conversion. HUD also found that 90 
percent of all former residents indicated 
that they were satisfied with their new 
condominium housing. 

Most importantly, the HUD study con- 
firmed that condominium conversions 
are a local phenomena, and that State 
and local governments have responded 
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to conversion-related problems. Accord- 
ing to the study, conversion activity has 
been concentrated in the larger metro- 
politan areas, and 76 percent of all con- 
versions have occurred in the largest 37 
SMSA’s. As a matter of fact, 59 percent 
of that activity has taken place in just 
12 of those areas. This finding, which 
came too late for Banking Committee 
consideration last year, clearly portrays 
conversions as a local, and not a na- 
tional activity, therefore, requiring local, 
not national, regulation. As previously 
noted in my remarks, many of the States 
and local jurisdictions have passed stat- 
utes and ordinances providing protec- 
tions for tenants and buyers in con- 
verted condominiums. Regarding this 
local legislation, the study states that 
the larger jurisdictions and those with 
more conversions are more likely to 
adopt condominium conversion legis- 
lation. 

Mr. President, I am happy to report 
that in last year’s housing conference 
the conferees wisely chose to abandon 
the Senate’s condominium conversion 
protections, in favor of a sense of the 
Congress resolution which was devoid of 
legislative effect. I am sorry to have 
learned that that resolution is being 
misused. 

This resolution imposes no affirmative 
obligations upon the Federal financial 
regulatory agencies. It merely expresses 
the sense of the Congress discouraging 
federally insured lenders from financing 
those condominium conversions which 
will adversely impact on the housing op- 
portunities of low and moderate income, 
elderly, and handicapped tenants. Ac- 
cording to the Parliamentarian. a sense 
of the Congress resolution imposes no 
legislative duties nor does it embody 
affirmative legislation. 


I believe that the history of the 
aborted condominium conversion legis- 
lation demonstrates that the conferees 
flatly and unequivocally rejected any 
Federal role in regulating conversion ac- 
tivity. The findings of the HUD study 
have supported the wisdom of that deci- 
sion. I would hope that these actions 
would put to rest any call for more Fed- 
eral Government regulation in an area 
which is so clearly a local matter. 
CONDOMINIUM CONVERSION (AS OF JANUARY 31, 

1981) 


The following States have enacted or 
have pending legislation concerning con- 
dominium conversion. The munic pali- 
ties listed after each State have specific 
laws regulating condo conversion (UCA) 
Uniform Condominium Act. 

Arizona. 

California: over 20 communities and sev- 
eral counties in CA have adopted some form 
of conversion ordinances. 

Colorado: Boulder. 

Connecticut: Hartfcrd. 

Delaware: Wilmington. 

District of Columbia. 

Florida. 

Georgia: Atlanta. 

Illinois: Considering UCA—Calumet, Chi- 
cago, Elkgrove Village. Evanston, and Skokie. 

Indiana: No state law but ordinances in 
Indianapolis. 

Iowa: Pending legislation. 

Kentucky: Louisville—pending legislation. 

Maine: introduced legislation—Maine Con- 
dominium Act. 
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Maryland: Montgomery County. 

Massachusetts: Seven bills introduced 
1981—Acton, Boston, Brookline--on appeal, 
Framingham, Lowell, Quincy, Salem, and 
Somerville—regulations under consideration. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota: Adopted UCA 1980—Minne- 
apolis, Wayzata, and St. Paul. 

Mississippi: Introduced legislation consist- 
ent with UCA in January 1981. 

Nevada: Reno. 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey: Bills pending in 1981 session 
in addition to an already strict state law. 

New York: Bills pending in addition to 
state law New York City. 

North Carolina: State legislature Drafting 
Committee is compiling recommendations to 
present to the next session of the N.C. Gen- 
eral Assembly re condo conversion regulation 
and moratoriums. 

Ohio: Lakewood, Lyndhurst—suburbs of 
Cleveland. 

Oregon: Portland. 

Pennsylvania: Adopted revised version of 
OCA in July 1980. 

Rhode Island: Bills introduced in the 1980 
session died in committee. 

‘Tennessee. 

Utah: Pending Legislation. 

Vermont: UCA passed in 1980 but later 
killed in the Senate. Reintroduced in 1981. 

Virginia. 

Washington: State buyer protection. Ten- 
ant protection in: Everett, King County, 
Lynwood, Mercer Island, Redmond, and 
Seattle. 

West Virginia: UCA passed in 1980. 

Wisconsin: Tenant protection with addi- 
tional legislation pending. 

STATES WITH CONDO BUYER PROTECTION 
REGULATIONS: 

Hawaii. Louisiana, Maine, Montana, and 
South Dakota. 

In all, 25 states have enacted laws to 
regulate condominium conversions not in- 
cluding regulations in the District of 
Columbis.@ 


@ Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I intend 
to oppose final passage of S. 1197, the 
Housing and Community Development 
Amendments of 1981. I do so reluctantly, 
because I believe this legislation con- 
tains several positive proposals and re- 
presents the best efforts of the committee 
working within the time constraints im- 
posed by the May 15 reporting deadline. 
I want to commend the chairman of the 
full committee (Mr. Garn) and the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Hous- 
ing and Urban Affairs (Mr. Lucar) for 
the accommodations extended to this 
Senator during consideration of this bill 
in committee and before the full Senate. 
I appreciate particluarly the majority’s 
commitment, extended during commit- 
tee markup, to conduct hearings on the 
demonstration housing development 
loan program I introduced. I believe it 
is essential that the committee move 
expeditiously to address current and 
emerging housing policy issues in an in- 
novative manner. 


Mr. President, in committee and on 
the floor I have opposed specific provi- 
sions of this legislation and questioned 
others. Taken as a whole, this bill re- 
presents undesirable changes in the Na- 
tion’s housing, community and economic 
development policies. It represents a 
failure to maintain current efforts and 
instead signals a retreat from our com- 
mitment to the housing needs of lower- 
and moderate-income families and older 
Americans. At a time when our housing 
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needs are far exceeding our ability to 
meet those needs, I fear that this bill 
will be seen as a retrenchment in our 
historic commitment to the principle 
established in the landmark 1949 Hous- 
ing Act of “a decent home and suitable 
living environment for every American 
family.” 

The committee bill provides for only 
150,000 new assisted housing unit re- 
servations in the coming fiscal year, 
reduces the eligibility for assisted hous- 
ing from 80 to 50 percent of median in- 
come, and increases the percentage of 
income which beneficiaries of assistance 
must contribute toward rent, In addition, 
an increasing proportion of assisted 
housing activity would be directed for 
income subsidies in connection with 
existing units, rather than for urgently 
needed new housing construction or the 
substantial rehabilitation of this Na- 
tion’s substandard housing stock. 

Those who argue that the committee 
bill reflects the budget constraints ap- 
proved by the Senate majority are right, 
but they suffer from the same short- 
sightedness that produced those con- 
straints and took almost 20 percent of the 
total budget cuts from housing programs. 
I submit that in the consideration of in- 
dividual authorization and appropria- 
tions legislation we will have the oppor- 
tunity to reorder priorities stated in the 
current budget while remaining within 
the already approved overall constraints 
on budget authority and outlays. In re- 
ordering individual program assump- 
tions, both within this bill and the budget 
as a whole, we have the opportunity to 
state a sense of priorities which respond 
adequately to basic human needs and 
produce cost-effective, productive invest- 
ments. 

The housing needs of the American 
people will not abate or disappear be- 
cause we have redefined them in this leg- 
islation. In fact, we have fallen far short 
of meeting the housing needs of our lower 
income citizens and increasing housing 
costs have placed moderate income, 
working families among those unable to 
afford adequate housing. 

In 1973, the Nixon administration im- 
posed a moratorium on new assisted 
housing activity: Not only did this action 
freeze all efforts to meet increasing hous- 
ing needs, but it destroyed the capacity 
of government and the private sector to 
later implement new program directions. 
I submit that the funding levels in this 
bill move us dangerously close to another 
moratorium that would cripple all efforts 
to address current and future housing 
policy issues. 

Where is the so-called safety net for 
lower income families without sufficient 
income to afford decent shelter at an af- 
fordable cost? How long will lower and 
moderate income working families wait 
for lower interest rates and promised in- 
creases in production? Will we be able 
to afford to produce the needed level of 
housing at future costs? And, most im- 
portantly, will anyone be left behind to 
build this housing? 

Mr. President, if Connecticut received 
each of the 150,000 new housing units 
contained in this bill the current demand 
for housing would still not be met. Ac- 
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cording to the State Department of 
Hous'ng, 173,000 households in Connec- 
ticut currently need assistance either be- 
cause their current dwellings are sub- 
standard or too expensive. This need 
must be addressed before we can begin 
to focus on the 20,000 units the same 
department estimates will be needed an- 
nually to meet the demands of the im- 
mediate future. 

By rejecting this bill, we can go back 
to committee and in a more del'berate 
and thoughtful manner consider how we 
can proceed with this task of demon- 
strating progress in response to these 
conditions. We can send a signal that it 
is possible to live within the overall 
budget requirements and still exhibit 
compassion and a true sense of prior- 
ities in support of basic human needs. If 
current programs are flawed, let us get 
about the business of establishing a more 
sound base for the future. We cannot af- 
ford this bill or any other like it that 
sacrifices the future for limited short- 
term savings and ignores the basic needs 
of the American people. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, the 
Housing and Community Development 
Amendments of 1981 contain a number 
of provisions that would, if enacted, be 
disastrous for those with low incomes and 
for communities throughout the country. 

The bill includes language introduced 
by Senators ARMSTRONG and D'AMATO to 
deny Federal housing assistance to com- 
munities with rent control ordinances. 
That rent control is desirable is a policy 
judgment with which many may dis- 
agree and some do; what few can ques- 
tion is that local ordinances are none of 
the Federal Government's business. Rent 
control and rent stabilization are the 
quintessence of local issues. Had this 
amendment been proposed and accepted 
by a Democratic majority, it would have 
been decried as a wholly improper and 
unacceptable instance of Federal intru- 
sion, overregulation and paternalism, 
That it has Republican sponsorship does 
not make it more appropriate. 

In fact, this is the position taken by 
the Reagan administration, which op- 
poses the rent control provisions of this 
bill. On March 5, OMB Director David 
Stockman told the House Banking Com- 
mittee that penalizing communities with 
rent control “is the kind of meddling that 
could only compound local meddling that 
caused rent controls in the first place.” 
On March 18, HUD Secretary Samuel 
Pierce told the House Subcommittee on 
Housing and Community Development 
that “rent control should be determined 
by the localities.” And on May 7, White 
House spokesman Larry Speakes told re- 
porters that President Reagan feels that 
“the Federal Government should stay 
out of the business of rent control.” 

To support this bill would be to partici- 
pate in the federalization of the issue of 
rent control. In what can only be termed 
a power grab by Washington, a fresh ex- 
ample of the classic pattern of intruding 
the purportedly superior wisdom of Fed- 
eral officials into what has heretofore 
been left to governments closest to the 
people. 

There are additional problems with 
this bill. It would raise the percentage of 
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income paid as rent by low-income ten- 
ants in assisted housing from 25 to 30 
percent. Thirty percent of income may 
represent a significantly lower rental 
than is available in the private housing 
market. But for those tenants now living 
in an assisted unit, it is a rent increase, 
pure and simple. A rent increase that will 
take $1.72 billion from low-income rent- 
ers over the next 5 years. From precisely 
those people whose incomes are already 
too small to insure that all necessities 
can be obtained. From families which are 
already hard pressed to pay 25 percent 
of income for rent. This is no better than 
government-sponsored inflation for those 
people suffering worst from the inflation 
that this Government cannot seem to 
cure. 

The bill would lift many important 
provisions governing the Community 
Development Block Grant (CDBG) pro- 
gram. Not all provisions, but only those 
designed to insure that low- and mod- 
erate-income areas benefit from the 
funds. The bill eliminates the require- 
ment that funds be targeted to low- or 
moderate-income neighborhoods. It re- 
peals the citizen participation require- 
ments, which have given low-income area 
residents some control over development 
in their neighborhoods. These changes 
seriously hamper the program’s ability 
to help rehabilitate low- and moderate- 
income areas, which was the original in- 
tent behind CDBG. It has operated effec- 
tively and should not be changed in this 
fashion. 

This bill makes changes that are bad 
government and bad social policy. I can- 
not support it and I will not vote for it. 
It is one thing to curtail Government 
programs, It is quite a different thing to 
do so in a way that most hurts the least 
fortunate. And it would be unconscion- 
able to support a bill that predicates 
receipt of Federal funds upon a certain 
type of local behavior. The rent control 
language is an attempt to punish cities 
that behave in a certain way and by cre- 
ating the threat of punishment, causing 
those cities to change their behavior. If 
the Senate acts affirmatively on this bill, 
I will take my fight against the rent 
control language to conference and will, 
if necessary, resume it when the final 
version of the bill comes before the Sen- 
ate. It can and must be defeated.e@ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? The yeas and 
nays have been ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Florida (Mrs. HAWKINS), 
the Senator from Maryland (Mr. Ma- 


THIAS), the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
MATTINGLY), the Senator from Texas 


(Mr. Tower), the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. Wattop), and the Senator 
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from South Dakota (Mr. ABDNOR) are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
Tower), the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. WalLLor), and the Senator from 
Florida (Mrs. Hawkins) would each vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Virginia (Mr. Harry F. 
BYRD, IR.), the Senator from South Car- 
olina (Mr. HoLLINGs) , the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. METzENBAUM), and the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY) 
are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. Nunn) is absent attending 
the funeral of former Congressman Carl 
Vinson. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber who 
wish to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 65, 
nays 24, as follows: 


[Rolicall vote No. 138 Leg.] 


Nickles 
Packwood 
Percy 
Pressler 
Pryor 
Quayle 
Randolph 
Roth 
Rudman 
Sasser 


Huddleston 
Humphrey 


Schmitt 
Simpson 
Specter 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Symms 
Thurmond 
Warner 
Weicker 


Murkowski 


NAYS—24 
Mitchell 


NOT VOTING—11 
Hollings Metzenbaum 
Nunn 
Tower 
Mattingly Wallop 


So the bill (S. 1197) was passed, as 
follows: 
S. 1197 
An act to amend and extend certain Federal 
laws relating to housing, community, and 
economic development, and related pro- 
grams, to provide an improved and ex- 
pedited multifamily mortgage foreclosure 
procedure, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Housing and Com- 
munity Development Amendments of 1981”. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 
TITLE 1—COMMUNITY AND ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 
Authorizations. 
Statement of activities and review. 
Eligible activities. 
Allocation and distribution of 
funds. 
Discretionary fund. 
Nondiscrimination. 


101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 


105. 
. 106. 
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Sec. 107. 
Sec. 108. 
Sec. 109. 
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Transitional provisions. 

Urban development action grants. 
Rehabilitation loans. 

Urban homesteading. 

Repealers. 
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. 118. Report on block grant program. 
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PROGRAMS 
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Miscellaneous housing assistance 
amendments. 
. Rent supplements. 
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TITLE I—COMMUNITY AND ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


AUTHORIZATIONS 
Sec. 101. Section 103 of the Housing and 


Community Development Act of 1974 is 
amended to read as follows: 


“AUTHORIZATIONS 


“Sec. 103. The Secretary is authorized to 
make grants to States, units of general local 
government, and Indian tribes to carry out 
activities in accordance with the provisions 
of this title. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for these purposes not to exceed 
$4,166,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 
1982 and 1983. Sums appropriated pursuant 
to this section shall remain available until 
expended.”. 


STATEMENT OF ACTIVITIES AND REVIEW 


Sec. 102. (a) The caption of section 104 
of the Housing and Community Develop- 
ment Act of 1974 is amended to read as 
follows: “STATEMENT OF ACTIVITIES AND 
REVIEW”. 

(b) Subsections (a), (b), and (c) of sec- 
tion 104 of such Act are amended to read 
as follows: 

„(a) (1) Prior to the receipt in any fiscal 
year of a grant under section 106 by any 
metropolitan city or urban county, under 
section 106(d) by any State, or under sec- 
tion 106 (d) (2) (B) by any unit of general 
local government, the grantee shall have 
prepared a final statement of community 
development objectives and projected use of 
funds and shall have provided the Secretary 
with the certifications required in subsection 
(b) and, where appropriate, subsection (c). 
In the case of metropolitan cities and urban 
counties receiving grants pursuant to sec- 
tion 106(b) and in the case of units of gen- 
eral local government receiving grants pur- 
suant to section 106(d)(2)(B), the state- 
ment of projected use of funds shall consist 
of proposed community development activ- 
ities. In the case of States receiving grants 
pursuant to section 106(d), the statement 
of projected use of funds shall consist of the 
method by which the States will distribute 
funds to units of general local government. 

“(2) In order to permit public examina- 
tion and appraisal of such statements, to 
enhance the public accountability of grant- 
ees, and to facilitate coordination of activ- 
ities with different levels of government, the 
grantee shall— 

“(A) furnish citizens information con- 
cerning the amount of funds available for 
proposed community development and hous- 
ing activities and the range of activities that 
may be undertaken, 

“(B) publish a proposed statement in such 
manner to afford affected citizens or, as ap- 
propriate, units of general local government 
an opportunity to examine its content and 
to submit comments on the proposed state- 
ment and on the community development 
performance of the grantee, and 

“(C) hold one or more public hearings to 

obtain the views of citizens on community 
development and housing needs. 
In preparing the final statement, the grantee 
shall consider any such comments and views 
and may, if deemed appropriate by the 
grantee, modify the proposed statement. The 
final statement shall be made available to 
the public, and a copy shall be furnished to 
the Secretary together with the certifications 
required under subsection (b) and. where 
appropriate, subsection (c). 

“(b) Any grant under section 106 shall be 
made only if the grantee certifies to the sat- 
isfaction of the Secretary that— 

“(1) the grantee is in full compliance with 
the requirements of subsection (a) (2) 
(A), (B), and (C), and has made the final 
statement available to the public; 

“(2) the grant will be conducted and ad- 
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ministered in conformity with Public Law 
88-352 and Public Law 90-284; 

“(3) the projected use of funds has been 
developed so as to give maximum feasible 
priority to activities which will benefit low- 
and moderate-income families or aid in the 
prevention or elimination of slums or blight; 
the projected use of funds may also include 
activities which the grantee certifies are 
designed to meet other community develop- 
ment needs having a particular urgency be- 
cause existing conditions pose a serious and 
immediate threat to the health or welfare of 
the community where other financial re- 
sources are not available to meet such needs; 
and 

“(4) the grantee will comply with the 
other provisions of this title and with other 
applicable laws. 

“(c)(1) Any grant made under section 
106(b) shall be made only if the unit of 
general local government certifies that it is 
following a current housing assistance plan 
which has been approved by the Secretary 
and which— 

“(A) accurately surveys the condition 
of the housing stock in the community and 
assesses the housing assistance needs of 
lower income persons (including elderly and 
handicapped persons, large families, owners 
of homes requiring rehabilitation assistance, 
and persons displaced or to be displaced) re- 
siding in or expected to reside in the com- 
munity as a result of existing or projected 
changes in employment opportunities and 
population in the community and its sur- 
roundings (and those elderly persons resid- 
ing in or expected to reside in the com- 
munity), or as estimated in a community 
accepted State or regional housing oppor- 
tunity plan approved by the Secretary, and 
identifies housing stock which is in a 
deteriorated condition, including the impact 
of conversion of rental housing to con- 
dominium or cooperative ownership on such 
needs; 

“(B) specifies a realistic annual goal for 
the number of dwelling units or lower in- 
come persons to be assisted, including (1) 
the relative proportion of new, rehabilitated, 
and existing dwelling units, including exist- 
ing rental and owner occupied dwelling 
units to be upgraded and thereby preserved, 
(ii) the sizes and types of housing projects 
and assistance best suited to the needs of 
lower income persons in the community, and 
(111) in the case of subsidized rehabilitation, 
adequate provisions to assure that a pre- 
ponderance of persons assisted should be of 
low and moderate income; and 

“(C) indicates the general locations of 
proposed housing for lower income persons, 
with the objective of (1) furthering the re- 
vitalization of the community, including the 
restoration and rehabilitation of stable 
neighborhoods to the maximum extent pos- 
sible, and the reclamation of the housing 
stock where feasible through the use of a 
broad range of techniques for housing resto- 
ration by local government, the private sec- 
tor, or community organizations, including 
provision of a reasonable opportunity for 
tenants displaced as a result of such activi- 
ties to relocate in their immediate neighbor- 
hood, (ii) promoting greater choice of hous- 
ing opportunities and avoiding undue con- 
centrations of assisted persons in areas con- 
taining a high proportion of low-income 
persons, and (iii) assuring the availability 
of public facilities and services adequate to 
serve proposed housing projects. 

“(2) The Secretary shall establish such 
dates and manner for the submission of 
housing assistance plans described in para- 
graph (1) as the Secretary may prescribe.”. 

(c)(1) Section 104(d) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

(d) Each grantee shall submit to the 
Secretary, at a time determined by the Secre- 
tary, a performance report concerning the 
use of funds made available under section 
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106, together with an assessment by the 
grantee of the relationship of such use to the 
objectives identified in the grantee’s state- 
ment under subsection (a). The Secretary 
shall, at least on an annual basis, make such 
reviews and audits as may be necessary or 
appropriate to determine— 

“(1) in the case of grants made under 
section 106(b) or section 106(d)(2)(B), 
whether the grantee has carried out its ac- 
tivities and, where applicable, its housing 
assistance plan in a timely manner, whether 
the grantee has carried out those activities 
and its certifications in a manner which is 
not plainly inconsistent with the require- 
ments of this title, the primary objectives 
of this title, and other applicable laws, and 
whether the grantee has a continuing ca- 
pacity to carry out those activities in a 
timely manner; and 

“(2) in the case of grants to States made 
under section 106(d), whether the State has 
distributed funds to units of general local 
government in a timely manner and in con- 
formance to the method of distribution de- 
scribed in its statement, whether the State 
has carried out its certifications in compli- 
ance with the requirements of this title and 
other applicable laws, and whether the State 
has made such reviews and audits of the 
units of general local government as may be 
necessary or appropriate to determine 
whether they have satisfied the applicable 
performance criteria described in paragraph 
(1) of this subsection. 


The Secretary may make appropriate adjust- 
ments in the amount of the annual grants 
in accordance with the Secretary's findings 
under this subsection. With respect to assist- 
ance made available under section 106(d), 
the Secretary may provide such assistance 
directly to the units of general local govern- 
ment, or adjust, reduce, or withdraw such 
assistance, or take other action as appropri- 
ate in accordance with the Secretary's re- 
views and audits under this subsection, ex- 
cept that funds already expended on eligible 
activities under this title shall not be re- 
captured or deducted from future assistance 
to such units of general local government.”. 

(2) The amendment made by paragraph 
(1) shall take effect on October 1, 1982. 

(d) Section 104 of such Act is amended 
by striking out subsections (e) and (f) and 
redesignating subsections (g), (h), (1), and 
(j) as subsections (e), (f), (g), and (h). 

(e) Section 104(f) of such Act, as redesig- 
nated by subsection (d) of this section, is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “applicants” in para- 
graph (1) and inserting in lieu thereof “re- 
cipients of assistance under this title”; 

(2) by striking out “applicant” wherever 
it appears and inserting in lieu thereof “re- 
cipient of assistance under this title”; 

(3) by striking out “applications and” in 
the last sentence of paragraph (2); and 

(4) by adding the following new para- 
graph at the end thereof: 

“(4) In the case of grants made to States 
pursuant to section 106(d), the State shall 
perform those actions of the Secretary de- 
scribed in paragraph (2) and the perform- 
ance of such actions shall be deemed to 
satisfy the Secretary's responsibilities re- 
ferred to in the second sentence of such 
paragraph.“ 

() Section 104 (g) of such Act, as redesig- 
nated by subsection (d) of this section, is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out paragraph (1) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(1) Units of general local government 
receiving assistance under this title may re- 
ceive funds, in one payment, in an amount 
not to exceed the total amount designated 
in the grant (or, in the case of a unit of 
general local government receiving a dis- 
tribution from a State pursuant to section 
106(d), not to exceed the total amount of 
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such distribution) for use in establishing 
& revolving loan fund which is to be estab- 
lished in a private financial institution and 
which is to be used to finance réhabilitation 
activities assisted under this title. Rehabili- 
tation activities authorized under this sec- 
tion shall begin within 45 days after receipt 
of such payment.“; and 

(2) by striking out the last two sentences 
of paragraph (2). 

ELIGIBLE ACTIVITIES 


Sec. 103. (a) Section 105(a) of the Hous- 
ing and Community Development Act of 1974 
is amended— 

(1) by striking out paragraph (8) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(8) provision of public services, includ- 
ing but not limited to those concerned with 
employment, crime prevention, child care, 
health, drug abuse, education, energy con- 
servation, welfare or recreation needs, if 
such services have not been provided by the 
unit of general local government (through 
funds raised by such unit, or received by 
such unit from the State in which it is lo- 
cated) during any part of the twelve-month 
period immediately preceding the date of 
submission of the statement with respect to 
which funds are to be made available under 
this title, and which are to be used for such 
services, unless the Secretary finds that the 
discontinuation of such services was the re- 
sult of events not within the control of the 
unit of general local government except that 
not more than 10 per centum of the amount 
of any assistance to a unit of general local 
government under this title may be used 
for activities under this paragraph;”; and 

(2) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (15); 

(3) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (16) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “; and”; and 

(4) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(17) provision of assistance to private, 
for-profit entities, when the assistance is 
necessary or appropriate to carry out an eco- 
nomic development project.”. 

(b) In fiscal years 1982, 1983, and 1984 the 
Secretary may waive the limitation on the 
amount of funds which may be used for pub- 
lic services activities under section 105(a) (8) 
of the Housing and Community Development 
Act of 1974, as amended by this Act, in the 
case of a unit of general local government 
which, during fiscal year 1981, allocated more 
than 10 per centum of funds recelved under 
title I of the Housing and Community Devel- 
opment Act of 1974 for such activities. 


ALLOCATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS 


Sec. 104. (a) Section 106(a) of the Housing 
and Community Development Act of 1974 Is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Of the amount approved in an appro- 
priation Act under section 103 for grants in 
any year (excluding the amounts provided 
for use in accordance with section 107 and 
section 119), 70 per centum shall be allocated 
by the Secretary to metropolitan cities and 
urban counties. Except as otherwise specifi- 
cally authorized, each metropolitan city and 
urban county shall be entitled to an annual 
grant from such allocation in an amount not 
exceeding its basic amount computed pur- 
suant to paragraph (1) or (2) of subsection 
(b).“ 

(b) Section 106 of such Act is amended by 
striking out subsection (c) and redesignating 
subsections (d), (e), (f), and (g) as subsec- 
tions (c), (d), (e), and (f), respectively. 

(c) Section 106(c), as redesignated by sub- 
section (b) of this section, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(c) Any amounts allocated to a metro- 
politan city or urban county pursuant to the 
preceding provisions of this section which are 
not received by the city or county for a fiscal 
year or which become available as a result of 
actions under section 104(d) or section 111 
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shall be reallocated in the succeeding fiscal 
year among the metropolitan cities and urban 
counties of the same State on the basis of a 
formula under which the amount reallocated 
to each such city or county bears the same 
ratio to the total amount reallocated to the 
metropolitan cities and urban counties 
within that State as the ratio which the 
amount allocated to that city or county pur- 
suant to the preceding provisions of this sec- 
tion bears to the total amount allocated to 
the metropolitan cities and urban counties 
within that State.”. 

(d) Section 106(d) (1) of such Act, as re- 
designated by subsection (b) of this section, 
is amended— 

(1) by striking out “section 103 (a)“ and 
all that follows through nonmetropolitan 
areas of each State” in the first sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: sec- 
tion 103 for grants in any year (excluding 
the amounts provided for use in accordance 
with section 107 and section 119), 30 per 
centum shall be allocated among the States 
for use in nonentitlement areas. The alloca- 
tion for each State shall be”; and 

(2) by striking out nonmetropolitan“ 
wherever it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof “nonentitlement”. 

(e) Section 106(d) of such Act, as redes- 
ignated by subsection (b) of this section, is 
amended by striking out paragraphs (2) and 
(3) inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

(2) (A) Amounts allocated under para- 
graph (1) shall be distributed to units of 
general local government located in nonen- 
titlement areas of the State to carry out ac- 
tivities in accordance with the provisions of 
this title— 

„) by the State, consistent with the 
statement submitted under section 104(a); 
or 

„u) by the Secretary, in any case de- 
scribed in subparagraph (B), for use by units 
of general local government in accordance 
with paragraph (3) (B). 

“(B) The Secretary shall distribute 
amounts allocated under paragraph (1) 
where— 

“(1) the State has elected, in such man- 
ner and before such time as the Secretary 
may prescribe, not to distribute such 
amounts; 

„u) the State has failed to submit the 
certifications described in subparagraph 
(C); or 

(Ut) such action is necessary as a result 
of findings and actions taken pursuant to 
section 104(d). 

“(C) To receive and distribute amounts 
allocated under paragraph (1), the Governor 
must certify that the State— 

„) engages or will engage in planning 
for community development activities; 

“(il) provides or will provide technical as- 
sistance to units of general local government 
in connection with community development 


rograms; 

(ut) will provide, out of State resources, 
funds for community development activities 
in an amount which is at least 10 per cen- 
tum of the amounts allocated for use in the 
State pursuant to paragraph (1); and 

(ir) has consulted with local elected ofi- 
cials from among units of general local gov- 
ernment located in nonentitlement areas of 
that State in determining the method of 
distribution of funds required by subpara- 
graph (A). 

"(3) (A) If the State receives and dis- 
tributes such amounts, it shall be responsible 
for the administration of funds so distrib- 
uted. Such amounts may not be used for 
administrative expenses incurred by the 
State in carrying out its responsibilities 
under this title. 

“(B) If the Secretary distributes such 
amounts, the distribution shall be made in 
accordance with determinations of the Sec- 
retary pursuant to statements submitted and 
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the other requirements of section 104 (other 
than subsection (c)) and in accordance with 
regulations and procedures prescribed by the 
Secretary. 

“(C) Any amounts allocated for use in a 
State for a fiscal year which are not received 
by that State or the units of local govern- 
ment of that State or which become avail- 
able as a result of actions taken under sec- 
tion 104(d) or 111 shall be added to amounts 
available for use in that State in the suc- 
ceeding fiscal year. Any amounts which are 
or become available in any case described in 
paragraph (2)B)(i) shall be available for 
use within the State to which the amounts 
were allocated. 

“(4) In computing amounts under para- 
graph (1), Indian tribes shall be excluded.”. 

(f) Section 106(f), as redesignated by sub- 
section (b) of this section, is amended by 
striking out ()“ and all that follows 
through 106 (e) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “all basic grant entitlement amounts”. 

(g) Section 102(a)(4) of such Act is 
amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof the following: “, or until 
September 30, 1982, whichever is later”. 


DISCRETIONARY FUND 


Sec. 105. Subsections (a), (b), and (c) of 
section 107 of the Housing and Community 
Development Act of 1974 are amended to read 
as follows: 

“(a) Of the total amount approved in 
appropriation Acts under section 103 for 
each of the fiscal years 1982 and 1983, not 
more than $60,000,000 for each of the fiscal 
years 1982 and 1983 may be set aside in a 
special discretionary fund for grants under 
subsection (b). Grants under this section are 
in addition to any other grants which may 
be made under this title to the same entities 
for the same purposes. 

“(b) From amounts set aside under sub- 
section (a), the Secretary is authorized to 
make grants— 

“(1) in behalf of new communities assisted 
under title VII of the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1970 or title IV of the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 1968 
or in behalf of new community projects 
assisted under title X of the National Hous- 
ing Act which meet the eligibility stand- 
ards set forth in title VII of the Housing 
and Urban Development Act of 1970 and 
which were the subject of an application or 
preapplication under such title prior to 
January 14, 1975; 

“(2) in Guam, the Virgin Islands, Ameri- 
can Samoa, the Northern Mariana Islands, 
and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands; 

“(3) to Indian tribes; and 

(4) to States, units of general local gov- 
ernment, Indian tribes, or areawide plan- 
ning organizations for the purpose of provid- 
ing technical assistance in planning, devel- 
oping, and administering assistance under 
this title, and to States and units of general 
local government for implementing special 
projects otherwise authorized under this 
title. The Secretary may also provide, direct- 
ly or through contracts, technical assistance 
under this paragraph to such governmental 
units, or to a group designated by such a 
governmental unit for the purpose of assist- 
ing that governmental unit to carry out 
assistance under this title. 


(e) Amounts set aside for use under sub- 
section (b) in any fiscal year but not used 
in that year shall remain available for use 
in subsequent fiscal years in accordance 
with the provisions of that subsection.” 

NONDISCRIMINATION 

Sec. 106. Section 109(a) of the Housing 
and Community Development Act of 1974 is 
amended by adding the following new sen- 
tence at the end thereof: “Any prohibition 
against discrimination on the basis of age 
under the Age Discrimination Act of 1975 
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shall also apply to any such program or ac- 
tivity.”. 
TRANSITIONAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 107. (a) Any amounts appropriated 
for any fiscal year before fiscal year 1982 in 
a Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment-Independent Agencies Appropriation 
Act or a Supplemental Appropriation Act 
under the head “Community Development 
Grants“ which are or become available for 
obligation shall remain available as pro- 
vided by law, and shall be used in accordance 
with the following: 

(1) funds authorized for use under section 
106(a) of the Housing and Community De- 
velopment Act of 1974 before the effective 
date of this title shall be available for use 
as provided by section 106(c) of such Act; 

(2) funds authorized for use under sec- 
tion 107 of such Act before the effective date 
of this title shall be available for use as pro- 
vided by section 107(c) of such Act; and 

(3) funds authorized for use under sec- 
tion 106(c) or (e) of such Act before the 
effective date of this title shall be available 
for use as provided by section 106(d) (3) (A) 
of such Act. 

(b) Any grant or loan which, prior to the 
effective date of any provision of this title, 
was obligated and governed by any authority 
stricken by any provision of this title shall 
continue to be governed by the provisions 
of such authority as they existed immediately 
before such effective date. 


URBAN DEVELOPMENT ACTION GRANTS 


Sec. 108. (a) Section 119 of the Housing 
ing and Community Development Act of 
1974 is amended to read as follows: 


“URBAN DEVELOPMENT ACTION GRANTS 


“Sec. 119. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to make urban development action grants 
to cities and urban counties which are ex- 
perleneing severe economic distress to help 
stimulate economic development activity 
needed to aid in economic recovery. Of the 
total amount approved in appropriation Acts 
under section 103 for each of the fiscal 
years 1982 and 1983, not more than $500,- 
000,000 shall be available for each of the 
fiscal years 1982 and 1983 for grants under 
this section. 


“(b) (1) Urban development action grants 
shall be made only to cities and urban coun- 
tles which have, in the determination of 
the Secretary, demonstrated results in pro- 
viding housing for low- and moderate-in- 
come persons and in providing equal op- 
portunity in housing and employment for 
low- moderate-income persons and members 
of minority groups. The Secretary shall issue 
regulations establishing criterla in accord- 
ance with the preceding sentence and set- 
ting forth minimum standards for deter- 
mining the level of economic distress of 
cities and urban counties for eligibility for 
such grants. These standards shall take into 
account factors such as the age of housing; 
the extent of poverty; the extent of popula- 
tion lag; growth of per capita income; and, 
‘where data are available, the extent of 
unemployment and job lag. 


(2) A city or urban county which falls 
to meet the minimum standards established 
pursuant to paragraph (1) shall be eligible 
for assistance under this section if it meets 
the requirements of the first sentence of such 
paragraph and— 

“(A) in the case of a city with a popula- 
tion of fifty thousand persons or more or an 
urban county, contains an area (1) composed 
of one or more contiguous census tracts, 
enumeration districts, or block groups, as 
defined by the United States Bureau of the 
Census, having at least a population of ten 
thousand persons or 10 per centum of the 
population of the city or urban county; (11) 
in which at least 70 per centum of the resi- 
dents have incomes below 80 per centum of 
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the median income of the city or urban 
county; and (ili) in which at least 30 per- 
centum of the residents have incomes below 
the national poverty level; or 

B) in the case of a city with a popula- 
tion of less than fifty thousand persons, con- 
tains an area (1) composed of one or more 
contiguous census tracts, enumeration dis- 
tricts, or block groups or other areas defined 
by the United States Bureau of the Census 
or for which data certified by the United 
States Bureau of the Census are available 
having at least a population of two thousand 
population of the city, whichever is greater; 
five hundred persons or 10 per centum of the 
(11) in which at least 70 per centum of the 
residents have incomes below 80 per centum 
of the median income of the city; and (111) 
in which at least 30 per centum of the resi- 
dents haye incomes below the national pov- 
erty level. 

The Secretary shall use up to, but not more 
than, 20 per centum of the funds appropri- 
ated for use in any fiscal year under this 
section for the purpose of making grants 
to cities and urban counties eligible under 
this paragraph. 

“(c) Applications for assistance under 
this section shall— 

“(1) in the case of an application for a 
grant under subsection (b)(2), include 
documentation of grant eligibility in accord- 
ance with the standards described in that 
subsection; 

“(2) set forth the activities for which as- 
sistance is sought, including (A) an estimate 
of the costs and general location of the 
activities; (B) a summary of the public and 
private resources which are expected to be 
made available in connection with the ac- 
tivities, including how the activities will 
take advantage of unique opportunities to 
attract private investment; and (C) an 
analysis of the economic benefits which the 
activities are expected to produce; 

“(3) contain a certification satisfactory to 
the Secretary that the applicant, prior to 
submisison of its application, (A) has held 
public heartngs to obtain the views of citi- 
zens, particularly residents of the area in 
which the proposed activities are to be 
carried out, and (B) has analyzed the im- 
pact of these proposed activities on the resi- 
dents, particularly those of low and moder- 
ate income, of the residential nelehborhood, 
and on the neighborhood in which they are 
to be carried out; and 

(4) contains a certification satisfactory to 
the Secretary that the applicant, prior to 
submission of its application, (A) has identi- 
fled all proverties, if any, which are included 
on the National Register of Historic Places 
and which, as determined by the applicant, 
will be affected by the broject for which the 
application is made; (B) has identified all 
other properties, if any, which will be af- 
fected by such profect and which, as deter- 
mined by the applicant, may meet the cri- 
teria established by the Secretary of the 
Interior for inclusion on such Register, to- 
gether with documentation relating to the 
inclusion of such properties on the Register; 
(C) has determined the effect, as determined 
by the applicant, of the project on the prop- 
erties identified pursuant to clauses (A) and 
(B); and (D) will comply with the require- 
ments of section 121. 

“(d) (1) Except in the case of a city or ur- 
ban county eligible under subsection (b) (2), 
the Secretary shall establish selection criteria 
for grants under this section which must in- 
clude (A) as the primary criterion, the com- 
parative degree of economic distress among 
applicants, as measured (in the case of a 
metropolitan city or urban county) by the 
differences in the extent of growth lag, the 
extent of poverty, and the adjusted age of 
housing in the metropolitan city or urban 
county; (B) other factors determined to be 
relevant by the Secretary in assessing the 
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comparative degree of economic deteriora- 
tion in cities and urban counties; and (C) 
at least the following other criteria; demon- 
strated performance of the city or urban 
county in housing and community develop- 
ment programs; to the extent to which the 
grant will stimulate economic recovery by 
leveraging private investment; the number 
of permanent jobs to be created and their 
relation to the amount of grant funds re- 
quested; the proportion of permanent jobs 
accessible to lower income persons and mi- 
norities, including persons who are unem- 
ployed; the impact of the proposed activities 
on the fiscal base of the city or urban county 
and its relation to the amount of grant 
funds requested; the extent to which State 
or local government funding or special eco- 
nomic incentives have been committed; and 
the feasibility of accomplishing the proposed 
activities in a timely fashion within the 
grant amount available. 

“(2) For the purpose of making grants 
with respect to areas described in subsection 
(b) (2), the Secretary shall establish selec- 
tion criteria, which must include (A) fac- 
tors determined to be relevant by the Sec- 
retary in assessing the comparative degree 
of economic deterioration among eligible 
areas, (B) such other criteria as the Secre- 
tary may determine, including at a minimum 
the criteria listed in paragraph (1)(C) of 
this subsection. 

“(e) The Secretary may not approve any 
grant to a city or urban county eligible under 
subsection (b)(2) unless— 

“(1) the grant will be used in connection 
with a project located in an area described 
in subsection (b)(2), except that the Sec- 
retary may waive this requirement where 
the Secretary determines (A) that there is 
no suitable site for the project within that 
area, (B) the project will be located directly 
adjacent to that area, and (C) the project 
will contribute substantially to the economic 
development of that area; 

“(2) the city or urban county has dem- 
onstrated to the satisfaction of the Secretary 
that basic services supplied by the city or 
urban county to the area described in sub- 
section (b)(2) are at least equivalent, as 
measured by per capital expenditures, to 
those supplied to other areas within the city 
or urban county which are similar in popu- 
lation size and physical characteristics and 
which have median incomes above the medi- 
an income for the city or urban county; 

“(3) the grant will be used in connection 
with a project which will directly benefit the 
low- and moderate-income families and in- 
dividuals residing in the area described in 
subsection (b) (2); and 

4) the city or urban county makes avall- 
able, from its own funds or from funds re- 
ceived from the State or under any Federal 
program which permits the use of financial 
assistance to meet the non-Federal share 
requirements of Federal grant-in-aid pro- 
grams, an amount equal to 20 per centum 
of the grant to be available under this sec- 
tion to be used in carrying out the activities 
described in the application. 

“(f) Activities assisted under this section 
may include such activities, in addition to 
those authorized under section 105(a), as 
the Secretary determines to be consistent 
with the purposes of this section. 

“(g) The Secretary shall, at least on an 
annual basis, make reviews and audits of 
recipients of grants under this section as 
necessary to determine the progress made in 
carrying out activities substantially in ac- 
cordance with approved plans and time- 
tables. The Secretary may adjust, reduce, or 
withdraw grant funds, or take other action 
as appropriate in accordance with the find- 
ings of these reviews and audits, except that 
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funds already expended on eligible activities 
under this title shall not be recaptured or 
deducted from future grants made to the 
recipient. 

“(h) No assistance may be provided under 
this section for projects intended to facili- 
tate the relocation of industrial or commer- 
cial plants or facilities from one area to an- 
other, unless the Secretary finds that the 
relocation does not significantly and ad- 
versely affect the unemployment or economic 
base of the area from which the industrial 
or commercial plan or facility is to be 
relocated. 

“(1) Not less than 25 per centum of the 
funds made available for grants under this 
section shall be used for cities with popula- 
tions of less than fifty thousand persons 
which are not central cities of a metropoli- 
tan statistical area. 

“(j) A grant may be made under this sec- 
tion only where the Secretary determines 
that there is a strong probability that (1) 
the non-Federal investment in the project 
would not be made without the grant, and 
(2) the grant would not substitute for non- 
Federal funds which are otherwise available 
to the project. 

„(k) In making grants under this section, 
the Secretary shall take such steps as the 
Secretary deems appropriate to assure that 
the amount of the grant provided is the least 
necessary to make the project feasible. 

“(1) For purposes of this section, the Sec- 
retary may reduce or waive the requirement 
in section 102(a) (5) (B) (il) that a town or 
township be closely settled. 

“(m) In the case of any application which 
identifies any property in accordance with 
subsection (c) (4) (B), the Secretary may not 
commit funds with respect to an approved 
application unless the applicant has certi- 
fled to the Secretary that the appropriate 
State historic preservation officer and the 
Secretary of the Interlor have been provided 
an opportunity to take action in accordance 
with the proviisons of section 121(b). 

“(n)(1) For the purposes of this section, 
the term ‘city’ includes Guam, the Virgin 
Islands, and Indian tribes. 

“(2) The Secretary may not approve a 
grant to an Indian tribe unless the tribe (A) 
is located on a reservation or in an Alaskan 
Native Village, and (B) is an eligible re- 
cipient under the State and Local Fiscal As- 
sistance Act of 1972. 

„(o) In the event that no amounts are 
set aside under, or precluded from being ap- 
propriated for this section for fiscal years 
after fiscal year 1983, any amount which is 
or becomes available for use under this sec- 
tion after fiscal year 1983 shall be added to 
amounts appropriated under section 103.“ 

(b) Section 121 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “subsection (c) (7) (B)“ in sub- 
section (b) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“subsection (o) (4) (8) “. 

(c) The amendments made by subsections 
(a) and (b) shall become effective on the 
effective date of regulations implementing 
such subsections. As soon as practicable, but 
not later than January 1, 1982, the Secretary 
shall issue such final rules and regulations 
as the Secretary determines are necessary to 
carry out such subsections. 

REHABILITATION LOANS 

Sec. 109. (a) Section 312 of the Housing 
Act of 1954 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

i) On or after October 1, 1981, loans may 
be made under this section only in connec- 
tion with urban homesteading programs or 
multifamily properties.“. 

(b) Subsection (a)(1)(D) of such section 
is amended by striking out “approved”. 

(c) The first sentence of subsection (d) of 
such section is amended— 

(1) by inserting “and” after “1979,"; and 
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(2) by striking out all after “1980” and 
inserting in lieu thereof a period. 

(d) The last sentence of subsection (d) of 
such section is repealed. 

(e) Subsection (h) of such section is 
amended by striking out 1982“ each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof 1983“. 

(f) Subsection (j)(1) of such section is 
amended by striking out the second 
sentence. 

URBAN HOMESTEADING 

Sec. 110. The first sentence of section 810 
(h) of the Housing and Community Devel- 
opment Act of 1974 is amended by striking 
out “and not to exceed $26,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1979” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“not to exceed $26,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1979, and not to exceed $13,467,000 for the 
fiscal year 1983“. 

REPEALERS 

Sec. 111. (a) Title VII of the Housing and 
Community Development Amendments of 
1978 is hereby repealed. 

(b) Section 701 of the Housing Act of 1954 
is hereby repealed. 


TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 


Sec, 112. (a) Section 102(a) of the Hous- 
ing and Community Development Act of 1974 
is amended— 

(1) by striking out paragraphs (18) and 
(19); 

(2) by inserting immediately after para- 
graph (6) the following: 

“(7) The term ‘nonentitlement area’ 
means an area which is not a metropolitan 
city or part of an urban county.”; and 

(3) by redesignating the remaining para- 
graphs accordingly. 

(b) Section 102(c) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “a Community Development 
Program in whole or in part” and inserting 
nt tm thereof “activities assisted under this 
title”. 

(c) Section 102(d) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “103(a)(1)" and inserting in 
lieu thereof 103“. 


(d) The caption of section 105 of such Act 


is amended to read as follows: 
ACTIVITIES". 

(e) Section 
amended— 

(1) by striking out the first sentence and 
the words “These activities” in the second 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof “Ac- 
tivities assisted under this title”; 

(2) by striking out “program” in para- 
graph (6); 

(3) by striking out “the Community De- 
velopment Program” in paragraph (9) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “activities assisted 
under this title”; 

(4) by striking out “to the community 
development program” in paragraph (11); 

(5) by striking out “(as specifically” and 
all that follows through “104(a) (1)” in para- 
graph (14) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“which are carried out by public or private 
nonprofit entities”; and 

(6) by striking out “(as specifically de- 
scribed in the application submitted pursu- 
ant to section 104)” in paragraph (15). 

(f) Section 105(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “a grant” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “assistance”. 

(g) The second sentence of section 106(b) 
(4) of such Act is amended by striking out 
“for a grant under subsection (c) or (e)” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“to receive assistance under subsection (d) *. 

(h) Section 108 (d) (2) of such Act is 
amended by striking out approved or“. 

(1) The first sentence of section 110 of 
such Act is amended by striking out “grants” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “assistance”. 

(j) The first sentence of section 112(a) of 
such Act is amended by striking out 103 (a)“ 
and inserting in lieu thereof 103“. 


“ELIGIBLE 


105(a) of such Act is 
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(k) Section 113(a)(2) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “as approved by the 
Secretary”. 

(1) Section 116(b) of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

„(b) In the case of funds available for any 
fiscal year, the Secretary shall not consider 
any statement under section 104(a), unless 
such statement is submitted on or prior to 
such date (in that fiscal year) as the Secre- 
tary shall establish as the final date for sub- 
mission of statements in that year.“. 


REPORT ON BLOCK GRANT PROGRAM 


Sec. 113. Not later than one hundred and 
eighty days after the date of enactment of 
this Act, the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development shall report to the Congress on 
administrative and legislative steps that can 
be taken to— 

(1) require all grantees to concentrate 
their block grant funds in distressed geo- 
graphic areas small enough so that visible 
improvements can be achieved in a reason- 
able time period and to ensure that claimed 
benefits to low- and moderate-income per- 
sons are, in actuality, occurring; 

(2) reduce the broad list of activities cur- 
rently eligible so that funds can be focused 
on those activities which meet the cities’ 
most urgent revitalization needs; 

(3) develop overall income eligibility re- 
quirements for recipients of block grant 
supported rehabilitation; and 

(4) limit eligible rehabilitation work to 
that which is essential to restore the hous- 
ing unit to a decent, safe, and sanitary or 
energy efficient condition, specifically pro- 
hibiting nonessential and luxury items, sọ 
that more homes needing basic repairs can 
be rehabilitated. 

TITLE II—HOUSING ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS 


HOUSING AUTHORIZATIONS 


Sec. 201. (a) The first sentence of section 
5(c)(1) of the United States Housing Act 
of 1937 is amended by inserting immediately 
after “1980” the following: “, by $891,500,000 
on October 1, 1981, and by $899,800,000 on 
October 1, 1982”. 

(b) The second sentence of section 5(c) 
(1) of such Act is amended by striking out 
Acts;“ and all that follows through the pe- 
riod and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “Acts. In addition, the aggregate 
amount which may be obligated over the 
duration of the contracts may not exceed 
$31,200,000,000 with respect to the additional 
authority provided on October 1, 1980, $17,- 
815,100,000 with respect to the additional 
authority provided on October 1, 1981, and 
$17,810,600,000 with respect to the addition- 
al authority provided on October 1, 1982.”. 

(c) Section 5(c) of such Act is amended 
by— 

(1) redesignating paragraphs (3), (4), and 
(5) as paragraphs (4), (5), and (6), respec- 
tively; and 

(2) inserting immediately after paragraph 
(2) the following: 

“(3)(A) Of the additional authority ap- 
proved in appropriation Acts and made 
available on October 1, 1981, and October 1, 
1982, the Secretary shall make available at 
least $75,000,000 each fiscal year for assist- 
ance to projects under section 14. 


“(B) Of the balance of the additional 
authority referred to in the preceding sub- 
paragraph which remains for each fiscal 
year after deducting the amount to be pro- 
vided for assistance to projects under sec- 
tion 14, the Secretary shall allocate funds 
for use in different areas and communities 
in accordance with section 213(d) of the 
Housing and Community Development Act 
of 1974, except that on a national basis the 
Secretary may not enter into contracts ag- 
gregating— 
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) more than 45 per centum of such 
balance for existing units assisted under this 
Act; and 

“(ii) more than 55 per centum of such 
balance for newly constructed and substan- 
tially rehabilitated units assisted under this 
Act. 

“(C) Notwithstanding subparagraph (B), 
after making the allocations referred to in 
such subparagraph, the Secretary shall ac- 
comodate the desires of States and units of 
local government regarding the mix between 
newly constructed or substantially rehabili- 
tated and existing or moderately rehabili- 
tated housing if the contract and budget 
authority allocated is sufficient to provide as- 
sistance with respect to such mix. Any con- 
tract or budget authority which remains 
after assistance is set aside for such mix shall 
be reallocated in accordance with section 
213 (d) of the Housing and Community De- 
velopment Act of 1974. In any case where a 
State or unit of local government determines 
that funds allocated under this paragraph 
would be more effectively used for the mod- 
ernization of existing public housing, the 
Secretary may approve the use of all or a 
part of such funds in accordance with the 
provisions of section 14. 

“(D) The Secretary may not make reser- 
vations from the total amount of budget au- 
thority provided to carry out this Act in any 
fiscal year in a manner which would cause 
the amount reserved to exceed 30 per centum 
of the total amount for the last quarter of 
any fiscal year or 15 per centum of the total 
amount for any month of the last quarter 
of any fiscal year.“. 

(d) Section 9(c) of such Act is amended 
by— 

(1) striking out and“ immediately after 
“on or after October 1, 1979,"; 

(2) striking out “$826,000,000" and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “$970,800,000"; and 

(3) inserting immediately before the pe- 
riod at the end thereof the following: , not 
to exceed $1,204,600,000 on or after October 1, 
1981, and not to exceed $1,350,400,000 on or 
after October 1, 1982”. 

(e) Section 213(d) of the Housing and 
Community Development Act of 1974 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
paragraph to read as follows: 

“(4) With respect to fiscal years beginning 
after September 30, 1981, the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development is author- 
ized to retain a portion of the contract au- 
thority available during any fiscal year under 
the authorities cited in paragraph (1) of sub- 
section (a) of this section, not to exceed 10 
per centum of the available contract author- 
ity on an aggregate basis. Such contract 
authority shall be available for subsequent 
allocation to specific areas and communities, 
and may be used for: 

“(A) unforseeable housing needs, especially 
those brought on by natural disasters or 
special relocation requirements; 

“(B) support for the needs of the handi- 
capped or for minority enterprise; 

“(C) applications for assistance with re- 
spect to housing in new communities; 

“(D) providing for assisted housing as a 
result of the settlement of litigation; 

“(E) small research and demonstration 
projects; 

“(F) lower-income housing needs described 
in housing assistance plans, including activi- 
ties carried out under areawide housing op- 
portunity plans; 

“(G) innovative housing programs or alter- 
native methods for meeting lower-income 
housing needs approved by the Secretary.” 

(f) (1) The first sentence of section 201(h) 
of the Housing and Community Development 
Ameandments of 1978 is amended— 

(A) by striking out “and” after “the fiscal 
year 1980,”; 
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(B) by inserting before the period at the 
end thereof the following: “, not to exceed 
$50,176,000 for the fiscal year 1982, and 
$50,176,000 for fiscal year 1983"; and 

(C) by striking out the comma immediately 
following Act“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
a closed parenthesis. 

(2) The third sentence of section 236(f) 
(3) of the National Housing Act, as redes- 
ignated by section 202(f)(7) of this title, 
is amended by striking out “September 30, 
1981” and inserting in lieu thereof Sep- 
tember 30, 1983”. 

(g) Section 305(c) of the National Hous- 
ing Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” immediately 
after October 1, 1978.“ and 

(2) by inserting before the period at the 
end thereof the following: “, and by $2,300,- 
000,000 on October 1, 1981, except that not 
more than $942,800,000 of such amount shall 
be available for the purchase of or commit- 
ments to purchase mortgages secured by 
projects which do not contain units assisted 
under section 8 of the United States Hous- 
ing Act of 1937”. 

(h) Section 202 (a) (4) (B) (i) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1959 is amended by striking out 
“and to $5,752,500,000 on October 1, 1981” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “to $5,752,500,- 
000 on October 1, 1981, and to $6,102,500,000 
on October 1, 1982”. 

TENANT RENTAL PAYMENTS 


Src. 202. (a) Section 3 of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 is amended to read as 
follows: 


“RENTAL PAYMENTS; DEFINITIONS 


“Src. 3. (a) Dwelling units assisted under 
this Act shall be rented only to families who 
are lower income families at the time of their 
initial occupancy of such units. A family 
shall pay as rent for a dwelling unit as- 
sisted under this Act the highest of the fol- 
lowing amounts, rounded to the nearest 
dollar: 

“(1) 30 per centum of the family’s month- 
ly adjusted income; 

“(2) 10 per centum of the family’s month- 
ly income (15 per centum for the purpose 
of section 8); or 

“(3) if the family is receiving payments 
for welfare assistance from a public agency 
and a part of such payments, adjusted in 
accordance with the family’s actual housing 
costs, is specifically designated by such 
agency to meet the family’s housing costs, 
the portion of such payments which is so 
designated. 

“(b) When used in this Act: 

“(1) The term ‘lower income housing’ 
means decent, safe, and sanitary dwellings 
assisted under this Act. The term ‘public 
housing’ means lower income housing, and 
all necessary appurtenances thereto, assisted 
under this Act other than under section 8. 
When used in reference to public housing, 
the term ‘lower income housing project’ or 
‘project’ means (A) housing developed, ac- 
quired, or assisted by a public housing agency 
under this Act, and (B) the improvement of 
any such housing. 

“(2) The term ‘lower income families’ 
means those families whose incomes do not 
exceed 50 per centum of the median income 
for the area, as determined by the Secretary 
with adjustments for smaller and larger fam- 
ilies, except that the Secretary may establish 
income ceilings higher or lower than 50 per 
centum of the median for the area on the 
basis of the Secretary’s findings that such 
variations are necessary because of prevailing 
levels of construction costs, unusually high 
or low family incomes, or other factors. 

“(3) The term ‘families’ includes families 
consisting of a single person in the case of 
(A) a person who is at least sixty-two years 
of age or is under a disability as defined in 
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section 223 of the Social Security Act or in 
section 102 of the Developmental Disabilities 
Services and Facilities Construction Amend- 
ments of 1970, or is handicapped, (B) a dis- 
placed person, (C) the remaining member 
of a tenant family, and (D) other single per- 
sons in circumstances described in regula- 
tions of the Secretary. In no event shall more 
than 15 per centum of the units under the 
jurisdiction of any public housing agency be 
occupied by single persons under clause (D). 
In determining priority for admission to 
housing under this Act, the Secretary shall 
give preference to those single persons who 
are elderly, handicapped, or displaced before 
those eligible under clause (D). The term 
‘elderly families’ means families whose heads 
(or their spouses), or whose sole members, 
are persons described in clause (A). A person 
shall be considered handicapped if such per- 
son is determined, pursuant to regulations 
issued by the Secretary, to have an impair- 
ment which is expected to be of long-con- 
tinued and indefinite duration, substantially 
impedes such person’s ability to live inde- 
pendently, and is of such a nature that such 
ability could be improved by more suitable 
housing conditions. The term ‘displaced per- 
son’ means a person displaced by governmen- 
tal action, or a person whose dwelling has 
been extensively damaged or destroyed as a 
result of a disaster declared or otherwise 
formally recognized pursuant to Federal dis- 
aster relief laws. Notwithstanding the pre- 
ceding provisions of this subsection, the term 
‘elderly families’ includes two or more el- 
derly, disabled, or handicapped individuals 
living together, or one or more such individ- 
uals living with one or more persons deter- 
mined under regulations of the Secretary to 
be essential to their care or well being. 

“(4) The term ‘income’ means income from 
all sources of each member of the household, 
as determined in accordance with criteria 
prescribed by the Secretary. Such term in- 
cludes the amount of income which a mem- 
ber of the household would have received 
with respect to any resource (or interest 
therein) owned by such member within the 
preceding 24 months if such member gave 
away or sold such resource or interest at less 
than the fair market value of such resource 
or interest for the purpose of establishing ell- 
gibility for assistance under this section, as 
determined pursuant to regulations of the 
Secretary. Household income shall be deter- 
mined on the basis of actual income received 
over a representative prior period, with ap- 
propriate provision for sudden loss of in- 
come. 

“(5) The term ‘adjusted income’ means the 
income which remains after excluding cuch 
amounts or types of income as the Secretary 
prescribe. In determining amounts to be ex- 
cluded from income, the Secretary may, in 
the Secretary’s discretion, take into account 
the number of minor children in the house- 
hold and such other factors as the Secretary 
may determine are appropriate. 

“(6) The term ‘public housing agency’ 
means any State, county, municipality, or 
other governmental entity or public body (or 
agency or instrumentality thereof) which is 
authorized to engage in or assist in the devel- 
opment or operation of lower income hous- 
ing, 

“(7) The term ‘State’ includes the several 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, the territories 
and possessions of the United States, the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, and 
Indian tribes, bands, groups, and Nations, in- 
cluding Alaska Indians, Aleuts, and Eskimos, 
of the United States. 

“(8) The term ‘Secretary’ means the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development. 

“(c) When used in reference to public 
housing: 
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“(1) The term ‘development’ means any or 
all undertakings necessary for planning, land 
acquisition, demolition, construction, or 
equipment, in connection with a lower in- 
come housing project. The term ‘development 
cost’ comprises the costs incurred by a pub- 
lic housing agency in such undertakings and 
their necessary financing (including the pay- 
ment of carrying charges), and in otherwise 
carrying out the development of such proj- 
ect. Construction activity in connection with 
a lower income housing project may be con- 
fined to the reconstruction, remodeling, or 
repair of existing buildings. 

“(2) The term ‘operation’ means any or 
all undertakings appropriate for manage- 
ment, operation, services, maintenance, se- 
curity (including the cost of security per- 
sonnel), or financing in connection with a 
lower income housing project. The term also 
means the financing of tenant programs and 
services for families residing in lower income 
housing projects, particularly where there is 
maximum feasible participation of the 
tenants in the development and operation 
of such tenant programs and services. As 
used in this paragraph, the term ‘tenant 
programs and services’ includes the develop- 
ment and maintenance of tenant organiza- 
tions which participate in the management 
of lower income housing projects; the train- 
ing of tenants to manage and operate such 
projects and the utilization of their services 
in project management and operation; coun- 
seling on household management, house- 
keeping, budgeting, money management, 
child care, and similar matters; advice as to 
resources for job training and placement, 
education, welfare, health, and other com- 
munity services; services which are directly 
related to meeting tenant needs and pro- 
viding a wholesome living environment; and 
referral to appropriate agencies in the com- 
munity when necessary for the provision of 
such services. To the maximum extent avail- 
able and appropriate, existing public and pri- 
vate agencies in the community shall be 
used for the provision of such services. 

“(3) The term ‘acquisition cost’ means the 
amount prudently required to be expanded 
by a public housing agency in acquiring 
property for a lower income housing 
proſect.“. 

(b) Sections 4, 5, 9, and 11 of such Act are 
amended by striking out “LOW INCOME” 
where it appears in the caption accompany- 
ing each such section and by inserting in 
Meu thereof LOWER INCOME”, 

(c) Sections 2, 4, 5, 6, 9, 11, 12, 13, and 
14 of such Act are amended by striking out 
“low-income” wherever it appears and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “lower income”. 

(d) Section 6(c)(2) of such Act is 
amended by striking out the phrase “at in- 
tervals of two years (or at shorter intervals 
where the Secretary deems it desirable)” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “no less frequently 
than annually”. 

(e) Section 8 of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out paragraph (3) of sub- 
section (c) and inserting in leu thereof the 
following: 

“(3) The amount of the monthly assist- 
ance payment with respect to any dwelling 
umit shall be the difference between the 
maximum monthly rent which the contract 
provides that the owner is to receive for the 
unit and the rent the family is required to 
pay under section 3(a) of this Act. Reviews 
of family income shall be made no less fre- 
quently than annually.”; 

(2) by striking out paregravh (7) of sub- 
section (c) and redesignating paragraph (8) 
of such subsection as paragraph (7); 

(3) by striking out paragraphs (1), (2), 
and (3) of subsection (f) and redesignating 
paragraphs (4), (5), and (6) of such subsec- 
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tion as peragraphs (1), (2), 
respectively; 

(4) by striking out The provisions of sec- 
tion 3(1), 5(e), and 6” in subsection (h) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “Sections 5(e) and 
6"; 
(5) by striking out the comma after the 
word “Act” in subsection (h); and 

(6) by striking out “25 per centum of one- 
twelfth of the annual income of such family” 
in paragraph (3) of subsection (j) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the rent the family is 
required to pay under section 3(a) of this 
Act”. 

(t) Section 236 of the National Housing Act 
is amended— 

(1) by striking out “two years” in subsec- 
tion (e) and inserting in lieu thereof “one 

ear”; 
7 (2) by striking out “25 per centum of the 
tenant’s income” in the second sentence of 
subsection (f) and inserting in leu thereof 
“80 per centum of the tenant’s adjusted 
income”; 

(3) by striking out clause (11) in the third 
sentence of subsection (f) and inserting in 
leu thereof the following: 

“(il) to permit the charging of a rental for 
such dwelling units at such an amount less 
than 30 per centum of a tenant’s adjusted 
income as the Secretary determines repre- 
sents a proportionate decrease for the utility 
charges to be paid by such tenant, but in no 
case shall such rental be lower than 25 per 
centum of a tenant’s adjusted income.”’; 

(4) by striking out “25 per centum of their 
income” in paragraph (2) of subsection (f) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “30 per centum 
of their adjusted income”; 

(5) by striking out “25 per centum of the 
tenant's income” in paragraph (2) of sub- 
section (f) and inserting in lieu thereof “the 
highest of the following amounts, rounded 
to the nearest dollar: 

(A) 30 per centum of the tenant's monthly 
adjusted income; 

“(B) 10 per centum of the tenant’s monthly 
income; or 

“(C) if the family is receiving payments for 
welfare assistance from a public agency and 
& part of such payments, adjusted in accord- 
ance with the family’s actual housing costs, 
is specifically designated by such agency to 
meet the family’s housing costs, the portion 
of such payments which is so designated”; 

(6) by striking out the third sentence in 
paragraph (2) of subsection (f); 

(7) by striking out subparagraph (A) of 
subsection (f) (3) and redesignating subsec- 
tion (t) (3) (B) as subsection (t) (3); and 

(8) by striking out subsection (m) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 


“(m) For the purpose of this section the 
term ‘income’ means income from all sources 
of each member of the household, as deter- 
mined in accordance with criteria prescribed 
by the Secretary. Such term includes the 
amount of income which a member of the 
household would have received with respect 
to any resource (or interest therein) owned 
by such member within the preceding twen- 
ty-four months if such member gave away 
or sold such resource or interest at less than 
the fair market value of such resource or 
interest for the purpose of establishing eli- 
gibility for assistance under this section, as 
determined pursuant to regulations of the 
Secretary. The term ad ſusted income’ means 
the income which remains after excluding 
such amounts or types of income as the Sec- 
retary may prescribe. In determining 
amounts to be exzluded from income, the 
Secretary may, in the Sepretary's discretion, 
take into account the number of minor 
children in the household and such other 
factors as the Secretary may determine are 
appropriate. Household income shall be de- 
termined on the basis of actual income re- 
ceived over a representative prior period, 
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with appropriate provision for sudden loss 
of income.”. 

(g) Section 101 of the Housing and Ur- 
ban Development Act of 1965 is amended— 

(1) by striking out paragraph (2) in sub- 
section (c) and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“(2) ‘Income’ means income from all 
sources of each member of the household, 
as determined in accordance with criteria 
prescribed by the Secretary. Such term in- 
cludes the amount of income which a mem- 
ber of the household would have received 
with respect to any resource (or interest 
therein) owned by such member within the 
preceding twenty-four months if such mem- 
ber gave away or sold such resource or in- 
terest at less than the fair market value of 
such resource or interest for the purpose of 
establishing eligibility for assistance under 
this section, as determined pursuant to reg- 
ulations of the Secretary. The term ‘adjust- 


ed income’ means the income which remains 


after excluding such amounts or types of 
income as the Secretary may prescribe. In 
determining amounts to be excluded from 
income, the Secretary may, in the Secre- 
tary's discretion, take into account the num- 
ber of minor children in the household and 
such other factors as the Secretary may de- 
termine are appropriate. Household income 
shall be determined on the basis of actual 
income received over a representative prior 
pericd, with appropriate provision for sud- 
den loss of income.”; 

(2) by striking out the first sentence of 
subsection (d) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “The amount of the annual 
payment with respect to any dwelling unit 
shall be the lesser of (1) 70 per centum of 
the fair market rent, or (2) the amount by 
which the fair market rental for such unit 
exceeds 30 per centum of the tenant’s ad- 
justed income.”; and 

(3) by striking out “, except the elderly, 
at intervals of two years (or at shorter in- 
tervals in cases where the Secretary may 
deem it desirable)” in paragraph (2) of sub- 
section (e), and by inserting in lieu thereof 
“no less frequently than annually”. 

(h) Title II of the Housing and Commu- 
nity Development Amendments of 1979 is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out subsection (c) in sec- 
tion 202; and 

(2) by striking out subsection (c) in sec- 
tion 203. 


(1) (1) In determining the rent to be paid 
by tenants who are occupying housing as- 
sisted under the authorities amended by this 
section on the effective date of this Act, the 
Secretary, notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this section, may provide for de- 
layed applicability, or for staged implemen- 
tation, of the procedures for determining 
rent required by the provisions of subsec- 
tions (a) through (h) of this section if the 
Secretary determines that immediate appli- 
cation of such procedures would be imprac- 
ticable, would violate the terms of existing 
leases, or would result in extraordinary hard- 
ship for any class of tenants. The Secretary 
shall prohibit any increase in rents required 
by the amendments made by this section 
(other than any part of those increases at- 
tributed to increases in family income) in 
excess of 10 per centum for a family dur- 
ing any twelve-month period. Notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of this section, ap- 
plication of the procedures for determining 
rent contained in this section shall not re- 
sult in a reduction in the amount of rent 
paid by any tenant below the amount paid 
by such tenant immediately preceding the 
effective date of this Act. 

(2) Tenants of housing assisted under the 
provisions of law amended by this section 
whose occupancy begins after the effective 
date of this Act shall be subject to immedi- 
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ate rent payment determinations in accord- 
ance with the amendments contained in sub- 
sections (a) through (h), except that the 
Secretary may provide for delayed appli- 
cadility, or for staged implementation, of 
these requirements for such tenants if the 
Secretary determines that immediate appli- 
cation of the requirements of this section 
would be impracticable, or that uniform pro- 
cedures for assessing rents would signifi- 
cantly decrease administrative costs and 
burdens. 

(3) The Secretary’s actions and determina- 
tions and the procedures for making deter- 
minations pursuant to this subsection shall 
not be reviewable in any court. The provi- 
sions of subsections (a) through (h) shall 
be implemented and fully applicable to all 
affected tenants no later than five years 
following the date of enactment of this Act, 
except that the Secretary may extend the 
time for implementation if the Secretary 
determines that full implementation would 
result in extraordinary hardship for any class 
of tenants. 

COST REDUCTION IN ASSISTED HOUSING 


Src. 203. (a) Section 8 of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 is amended— 

(1) by inserting after the first sentence of 
subsection (b)(2) the following: “To in- 
crease housing opportunities for very low- 
income families, the Secretary shall assure 
that newly constructed housing to be as- 
sisted under this section is modest in design 
and shall reduce the types and number of 
unnecessary amenities and features.“; 

(2) by adding at the end of subsection 
(c) (2) the following: 

“(D) Notwithstanding the foregoing, the 
Secretary shall limit increases in contract 
rents for newly constructed or substantially 
rehabilitated projects assisted under this sec- 
tion to the amount of operating cost in- 
creases incurred by owners of comparable 
projects in the area.“; 

(3) in subsection (c) (4)— 

(A) by striking out all after “exceeding” 
in the first sentence and inserting in lieu 
thereof “thirty days.“; and 

(B) by striking out “sixty-day” in the sec- 
ond sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
“thirty-day”; and 

(4) by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“(m) The Secretary shall give a weighted 
average consideration of 33144 per centum 
for cost considerations when reviewing pro- 
posals for assistance under this section. 


“(n) For the purpose of achieving the low- 
est cost in providing units in newly con- 
structed projects assisted under this section, 
the Secretary shall give a priority in entering 
into contracts under this section for projects 
which are to be located on specific tracts of 
land provided by States or units of local 
government if the Secretary determines that 
the tract of land is suitable for such housing, 
and that affording such priority will be cost 
effective. 

“(o) The Secretary shall not enter into 
any contract with respect to a newly con- 
structed project under this section if the 
sizes of the units in such project exceed 
(1) the sizes specified in the minimum prop- 
erty standards by more than 10 per centum 
or the sizes specified by other applicable 
Federal standards, or (2) the sizes specified 
in the applicable local codes, whichever are 
greater.“. 

(b) (1) The Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development may not deny or with- 
hold Federal housing assistance with respect 
to any property in which some or all of the 
dwelling units do not contain bathroom or 
kitchen facilities because of the lack of such 
facilities. 

(2) In the case of newly constructed or 
substantially rehabilitated projects for oc- 
cupancy by elderly or handicapped persons 
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or families with respect to which Federal 
housing assistance is provided pursuant to 
contracts entered into on or after October 1, 
1981, to the maximum extent practicable, 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment shall, on a nationwide basis, assure 
that not less than 25 per centum of the 
units are efficiency units. 

(3) As used in this subsection, the term 
“Federal housing assistance” means assist- 
ance under any program pursuant to the 
United States Housing Act of 1937, the Na- 
tional Housing Act, section 101 of the Hous- 
ing and Urban Development Act of 1965, 
section 202 of the Housing Act of 1959, title 
V of the Housing Act of 1949, or title I of 
the Housing and Community Development 
Act of 1974. 

REDIRECTION OF ECONOMIC MIX POLICY 


Sec. 204. (a) The Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development shall rescind 24 C.F.R. 
880.603(c). 

(b) Section 8 of the United States Hous- 
ing Act of 1937 is amended— 

(1) by inserting “only where consistent 
with the purpose of aiding lower income 
families in obtaining a decent place to live” 
after “mixed housing” in subsection (a); 

(2) by adding at the end of subsection 
(b) (2) the following: “Each contract en- 
tered into under this section after the date 
of enactment of the Housing and Commun- 
ity Development Amendments of 1981 shall 
provide that a family which is not eligible 
for assistance under this section at the time 
of its initial occupancy may rent a unit in 
a newly constructed or substantially reha- 
bilitated project assisted under this section 
only if the number of units in the project 
which are occupied by families eligible for 
assistance under this section equals or ex- 
ceeds the number of units in the project 
which were to be available for occupancy at 
initial rent-up by families eligible for as- 
sistance under this section.”; and 

(3) by inserting after “nonhandicapped 
persons“ in the second sentence of subsec- 
tion (c)(5) the following: “which are not 
subject to mortgages purchased under sec- 
tion 305 of the National Housing Act and not 
financed with the proceeds of obligations 
the interest on which is exempt from taxa- 
tion under chapter 1 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954”. 

(c) Section 6(c)(4)(A) of such Act is 
amended by striking out will include fam- 
ilies with a broad range of incomes and” 
and by striking out “lower income and“. 


MISCELLANEOUS HOUSING ASSISTANCE 
AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 205. (a) Section 8 of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 is amended— 

(1) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(p) After the date of enactment of this 
subsection, the Secretary may not enter into 
any contract for a newly constructed or sub- 
stantially rehabilitated project pursuant to 
this section which is to be located within the 
jurisdiction of a State or unit of local gov- 
ernment which applies rent controls or rent 
stabilization to some or all newly constructed 
multifamily residential projects or to units 
in any multifamily residential project which 
become vacant.”; and 

(2) by adding at the end of subsection (c) 
the following: 

“(8) Each contract under this section shall 
provide that the owner will notify tenants at 
least six months prior to any rent increase 
which may occur after the expiration of such 
contract.“ 

(b) (1) Within one year after the date of 
enactment of this Act, the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Deyelonment shall con- 
duct a survey to determine the number of 
projects which are assisted under section 8 
of the United States Housing Act of 1937 
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owned by developers or sponsors with five- 
year ann al contributions contracts who plan 
to withdraw from the section 8 program 
when their contracts expire and who will in- 
crease rents in those projects to levels that 
the current residents of those pro‘ects will 
not be able to afford. The Secretary shall 
notify affected residents of possible rent in- 
creases where applicable. 

(2) Not later than one year after the date 
of the enactment of this Act, the Secretary 
shall transmit to the Congress a report rec- 
ommending methods for recapturing the 
cost to the Federal Government of front-end 
investment in those units which are removed 
from the section 8 program. 

(c) Section 8 of the United States Hous- 
ing Act of 1937 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 

“(q) The Secretary shall assure that no 
Federal, State, or local Official financially 
profits by participating in the development 
of housing to be assisted under this section.”. 

(d) (1) The Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development shall permit public 
housing agencies to retain, out of Judgments 
obtained by them in recovering amounts 
wrongfully paid as a result of fraud and 
abuse in the housing assistance program 
under section 8 of the United States Hous- 
ing Act of 1937, an amount equal to the 
greater of (A) the legal expenses incurred 
in obtaining such judgments, or (B) 50 per 
centum of the amount actually collected on 
the judgments. 

(2) The Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development shall include in the annual 
report under section 8 of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development Act a sum- 
mary of cases brought to its attention by 
public housing authorities for prosecution 
or civil action, and shall describe the 
handling of such cases by such ,authorities 
and by the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development and the resolution of 
such cases in the court system, 

(e) Section 8(d)(1) of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 is amended by striking 
out clause (B) and inserting in lieu thereof: 

“(B) the procedural and substantive 
rights of the tenant with respect to occu- 
pancy of the unit shall be determined by 
the terms of the lease and applicable State 
and local law;”. 

RENT SUPPLEMENTS 


Sec. 206. (a) Section 101(1) of the Hous- 
ing and Urban Development Act of 1965 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(1) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (a) and any other provision of 
law, the Secretary may utilize additional 
authority under section 5(c) of the United 
States Hovsing Act of 1937 made available 
by appropriation Acts on or after October 1, 
1979, to supplement assistance authority 
available for that purpose under this 
section.“. 

(b) The second sentence of section 101 (d) 
of such Act is repealed. 

DISPOSAL OF HUD-OWNED PROJECTS 

Sec. 207. Section 203 (a) of the Housing 
and Community Development Amendments 
of 1978 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: “To the maximum 
extent feasible, the Secretary shall seek to 
dispose of projects owned by the Secretary 
to tenant-owned cooperatives.”. 

SECTION 235 AMENDMENTS 

Sec. 208. (a) Section 235(c) (2) (A) of the 
National Housing Act is amended by striking 
out “ceases for a period of 90 continuous 
days or more making payments required 
under the mortgage loan, or advance of 
credit secured by such a property, or”. 

(b) Section 235 (h) (1) of such Act is 
amended by adding the following new sen- 
tence at the end thereof: “The Secretary 
shall not enter into new contracts for assist- 
ance payments under this section after Sep- 
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tember 30, 1981, except pursuant to a com- 
mitment issued on or before September 30, 
1981.”. 

(c) Section 235(q)(14) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “ceases for a period 
of 90 continuous days or more meking pay- 
ments on the mortgage, loan, or advance of 
credit secured by the property, or”. 

RESTRICTION ON USE OF ASSISTED HOUSING 


Sec. 209. (a) Section 214 of the Housing 
and Community Development Act of 1980 is 
amended to read as follows: 


“RESTRICTION ON USE OF ASSISTED HOUSING 


“Sec. 214. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development may not make finan- 
cial assistance available for the benefit of 
any alien unless ie or she is a resident of the 
United States and is— 

“(1) an alien lawfully admitted for perma- 
nent residence as an immigrant as defined 
by sections 101 (a) (15) and 101 (a) (20) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 
1161(a)(15) and 8 U.S.C. 1101 (a) (20)), ex- 
cluding, among others, alien visitors, tour- 
ists, diplomats, ond students who enter the 
United States temporarily with no intention 
of abandoning their residence in a foreign 
country; 

“(2) an alien who entered the United 
States prior to June 30, 1948, or such subse- 
quent date as is enacted by law, has continu- 
ously maintained his or her residence in the 
United States since then, and is not ineli- 
gible for citizenship, but who is deemed to be 
lawfully admitted for permanent residence 
as @ result of an exercise of discretion by the 
Attorney General pursuant to section 249 of 
the Immigration ana Nationality Act (8 
U.S.C. 1259); 

“(3) an alien who is lawfully present in the 
United States pursuant to an admission un- 
der section 207 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act (8 U.S.C. 1157) or pursuant to 
the granting of asylum (which has not been 
terminated) under section 208 of such Act 
(8 U.S.C. 1158); 

“(4) an alien who is lawfully present in the 
United States as a result of an exercise of 
discretion by the Attorney General for emer- 
gent reasons or reasons deemed strictly in 
the public interest pursuant to section 212 
(d) (5) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act (8 U.S.C. 1182(d)(5)); or 

“(5) an alien who is lawfully present in the 
United States as a result of che Attorney 
General's withholding deportation pursuant 
to section 243(h) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1253(h)). 

“(b) For purposes of this section the term 
‘financial assistance’ means financial assist- 
ance made available pursuant to the United 
States Housing Act of 1937, section 235 or 
236 of the National Housing Act, or section 
101 of the Housing and Urban Development 
Act of 1965.“ 

(b) An alien who is lawfully present in 
the United States as a result of being granted 
conditional entry pursuant to section 203 
(a) (7) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act (8 U.S.C. 1153(a)(7)) before April 1, 1980, 
because of persecution or fear of persecution 
on account of race, religion, or political opin- 
ion or because of being uprooted by cata- 
strophic natural calamity shall be deemed, 
for purposes of section 214 of the Housing 
and Community Development Act of 1980, to 
be an alien described in section 214(a) (3) of 
such Act. 

PAYMENT FOR DEVELOPMENT MANAGERS 


Sec. 210. The Secretary of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development shall develop and imple- 
ment a revised schedule for development 
managers of lower income housing projects 
assisted under the United States Housing 
Act of 1937 so that the percentage limitation 
applicable to fees chargeable in connection 
with smaller projects is increased to a min- 
imum level which is practicable. 
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REVIEW OF OPERATING SUBSIDY FORMULA; FEASI- 
BILITY STUDY 


Sec. 211. (a) The Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development shall review the admin- 
istration of the operating subsidy program 
under section 9 of the United States Housing 
Act of 1937 and, not later than March 1, 
1982, shall report to the Congress recommen- 
dations for one or more new operating sub- 
sidy formulas which contain incentives to 
achieve good management, full rent collec- 
tion, and improved maintenance of projects 
developed under the United States Housing 
Act of 1937. 

(b) The Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development shall examine the feasibility 
of having the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development design and implement a 
computer system which can be utilized by 
public housing agencies to comply with the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment’s reporting requirements, and report 
thereon to the Congress not later than 
March 1, 1982. 


ENERGY EFFICIENCY EFFORTS 


Sec. 212. Section 201 of the Housing and 
Community Development Amendments of 
1978 is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsection (h) as 
subsection (1); and 

(2) by inserting after subsection (g) the 
following: 

„(ö) (1) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, in exercising any authority re- 
lating to the approval or disapproval of 
rentals charged tenants residing in projects 
which are eligible for assistance under this 
section, the Secretary— 

“(A) shall consider whether the mortgagor 
could control increases in utility costs by 
securing more favorable utility rates, by 
undertaking energy conservation measures 
which are financially feasible and cost effec- 
tive, or by taking other financially feasible 
and cost-effective actions to increase energy 
efficiency or to reduce energy consumption; 
and 


“(B) may, in his discretion, adjust the 


amount of a p. rental increase where 
he finds the mortgagor could exercise such 
control. 

(2) The Secretary may waive one or more 
of the requirements of this section and may 
provide financial assistance to an owner of a 
project which is eligible for assistance under 
this section in order to assist the owner in 
carrying out a plan to upgrade the project 
to meet cost-effective energy efficiency stand- 
ards prescribed by the Secretary.“ 

RECOGNITION OF KANSAS DEPARTMENT OF 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

Sec. 213. The Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development shall permit the Kansas 
Department of Economic Development to 
participate as a public housing agency for 
the purposes of programs carried out under 
the United States Housing Act of 1937 and 
as a State agency for the purpose of section 
883.203 of title 24 of the Code of Federal 
Regulations as in effect June 1, 1981. 
TITLE II—PROGRAM AMENDMENTS AND 

EXTENSIONS 
EXTENSION OF FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRA- 
TION MORTGAGE INSURANCE PROGRAMS 

Sec. 301. (a) Section 2(a) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by striking out “Oc- 
tober 1, 1981” in the first sentence and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “October 1, 1983”. 

(b) Section 217 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “September 30, 1981" and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “September 30, 1983”. 

(c) Section 221(f) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “September 30, 1981” in the 
fifth sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
“September 30, 1983”. 

(d) Section 235(m) of such Act isamended 
by striking out September 30. 1981” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “September 30, 1982”. 

(e) Section 236 (n) of such Act is amended 
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by striking out “September 30, 1981” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “September 30, 1982”. 

(f) Section 244(d) of such Act is amended 
by— 

(1) striking out “September 30, 1981” in 
the first sentence and inserting in lieu there- 
of “September 30, 1983”; and 

(2) striking out “October 1, 1981“ in the 
second sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
“October 1, 1983”. 

(g) Section 245(a) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “September 20, 1981” where 
it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“September 30, 1983“. 

(h) Section 809(f) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “September 30, 1981” in the 
second sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
“September 30, 1983”. 

(i) Section 810(k) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “September 30, 1981" in the 
second sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
“September 30, 1983”. 

(j) Section 1002(a) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “September 30, 1981” in the 
second sentence and inserting in ileu thereof 
“September 30, 1983”. 

(k) Section 1101(a) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “September 30, 
1981“ in the second sentence and inserting 
in lieu thereof “September 30, 1983”. 

EXTENSION OF FLEXIBLE INTEREST RATE 
AUTHORITY 

Sec. 302. Section 3(a)(1) of Public Law 
90-301 is amended by striking out “Octo- 
ber 1, 1981” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“October 1, 1983”. 

RESEARCH AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec. 303. The second sentence of section 
501 of the Housing and Urban Development 
Act of 1970 is amended by striking out “and 
not to exceed $51,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1981“ and inserting in lieu thereof “not to 
exceed $51,000,000 for the fiscal year 1981, 
not to exceed $35,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1982, and not to exceed $35,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1983”. 

FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION GENERAL 
INSURANCE FUND 


Sec. 304. Section 519(f) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by striking out 
“$1,738,000,000" and inserting in lieu there- 
of “$1,864,637,000"’. 

PROPERTY IMPROVEMENT AND MANUFACTURED 
HOME LOANS 


Sec. 305. Section 2(b) of the National 
Housing Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(b)(1) No insurance shall be granted 
under this section to any such financial in- 
stitution with respect to any obligation rep- 
resenting any such loan, advance of credit, 
or purchase by it if the amount of such loan, 
advance of credit or purchase exceeds— 

“(A) $17,500 ($20,000 where financing the 
installation of a solar energy system is in- 
volved) if made for the purpose of financing 
alterations, repairs and improvements upon 
or in connection with existing single-family 
structures or manufactured homes; 

“(B) $43,750 or an average amount of $8,- 
750 per family unit ($50,000 and $10,000, re- 
spectively, where financing the installation 
of a solar energy system is involved) if made 
for the purpose of financing the alteraticn, 
repair, improvement, or conversion of an 
existing structure used or to be used as an 
apartment house or a dwelling for two or 
more families; 

“(C) $22,500 ($35,000 in the case of a 
manufactured home composed of two or 
more modules) if made for the purpose of 
financing the purchase of a manufactured 
home; and a suitably developed lot on which 
to place the home; 

“(D) $35,000 ($47,500 in the case of a 
manufactured home composed of two or 
more modules) if made for the purpose of 
financing the purchase of a manufactured 
home; 
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“(E) such an amount as may be neces- 
sary, but not exceeding $12,500, if made for 
the purpose of financing the purchase, by an 
owner of a manufactured home which is the 
principal residence of that owner, of a suit- 
ably developed lot on which to place that 
manufactured home, and if the owner certi- 
fies that he or she will place the manufac- 
tured home on the lot acquired with such 
loan within six months after the date of 
such loan; 

„(F) $60,000 or an average amount of 
$20,000 per family unit if made for the pur- 
pose of financing the preservation of an his- 
toric structure; and 

“(G) such principal amount as the Secre- 
tary may prescribe if made for the purpose 
of financing fire safety equipment for a 
nursing home, extended health care facility, 
intermediate health care facility, or other 
comparable health care facility. 

“(2) Because of prevailing higher costs, the 
Secretary may, by regulation, in Alaska, 
Guam, or Hawaii, increase any dollar amount 
limitation on manufactured homes or manu- 
factured home lot loans contained in this 
subsection by not to exceed 40 per centum. 
In other areas where needed to meet higher 
costs of land acquisition, site development, 
and construction of a permanent foundation 
in.connection with the purchase of a manu- 
factured home or lot, the Secretary may, by 
regulation, increase any dollar amount limi- 
tation otherwise applicable by an additional 
$7,500. 

“(3) No insurance shall be granted under 
this section to any such financial institution 
with respect to any obligation representing 
any such loan, advance of credit or purchase 
by it if the term to maturity of such loan, 
advance of credit or purchase exceeds— 

“(A) fifteen years and thirty-two days if 
made for the purpose of financing alterations, 
repairs and improvements upon or in con- 
nection with an existing single-family struc- 
ture or manufactured home, except that such 
limitation may be extended to twenty years 
and thirty-two days where financing the in- 
stallation of a solar energy system is in- 
volved; 

“(B) twenty years and thirty-two days if 
made for the purpose of financing the alter- 
ation, repair, improvement or conversion of 
an existing structure used or to be used as 
an anartment house or a dwelling for two 
or more families, except that such limitation 
may be increased to twenty-five years and 
thirty-two days where financing the installa- 
tion of a solar energy system is involved; 

“(C) twenty years and thirty-two days 
(twenty-three years and thirty-two days in 
the case of a manufactured home composed 
of two or more modules) if made for the pur- 
pose of financing the purchase of a manu- 
factured home; 

“(D) twenty years and thirty-two days 
(twenty-five years and thirty-two days in the 
case of a manufactured home composed of 
two or more modules) if made for the pur- 
pose of financing the purchase of a man- 
ufactured home and a suitably developed lot 
on which to place the home; 

“(E) fifteen years and thirty-two days if 
made for the purpose of financing the pur- 
chase, by the owner of a manufactured home 
which is the principal residence of that 
owner, of a suitably developed lot on which 
to place that menufactured home: 

“(F) twenty-five years and thirty-two days 
if made for the purpose of financing the 
preservation of an historic structure; 

“(G) such term to maturity as the Secre- 
tary may prescribe if made for the purpose 
of financing the construction of a new struc- 
ture for use in whole or in part for agri- 
cultural purposes; and 

“(H) such term to maturity as the Secre- 
tary may prescribe if made for the purpose 
of financing fire safety equipment for a nurs- 
ing home, extended health care facility, in- 
termediate health care facility, or other 
comparable health care facility. 
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“(4) For the purpose of this subsection— 

“(A) the term ‘developed lot’ includes an 
interest in a condominium project (includ- 
ing any interest in the common areas) or & 
share in a cooperative association; and 

“(B) a loan to finance the purchase of a 
manufactured home or a manufactured home 
and lot may also finance the purchase of a 
garage, patio, carport, or other comparable 
appurtenance. 

“(5) No insurance shall be granted under 
this section to any such financial institution 
with respect to any obligation representing 
any such loan, advance of credit, or purchase 
by it unless the obligation bears such in- 
terest, has such maturity, and contains such 
other terms, conditions, and restrictions as 
the Secretary shall prescribe, in order to 
make credit available for the purpose of this 
title. Any such obligation with respect to 
which insurance is granted under this sec- 
tion shall bear interest and insurance pre- 
mium charges not exceeding (A) an amount, 
with respect to so much of the net proceeds 
thereof as does not exceed $2,500, equivalent 
to $5.50 discount per $100 of original face 
amount of a one-year note payable in equal 
monthly installments, plus (B) an amount, 
with respect to any portion of the net pro- 
ceeds thereof in excess of $2,500, equivalent 
to $4.50 discount per $100 of original face 
amount of such note. The amounts referred 
to in clauses (A) and (B) of the preceding 
sentence when correctly based on tables of 
calculations issued by the Secretary or ad- 
justed to eliminate minor errors in compu- 
tation in accordance with requirements of 
the Secretary, shall be deemed to comply 
with such sentence. 

“(6) (A) Any obligation with respect to 
which insurance is granted under this sec- 
tion may be re‘Sinanced and extended in ac- 
cordance with such terms and conditions as 
the Secretary may prescribe, but in no event 
for an additional amount or term in excess 
of any applicable maximum provided for in 
this subsection. 

“(B) The owner of a manufactured home 
lot purchased without assistance under this 
section but otherwise meeting the require- 
ments of this section may refinance such lot 
under this section in connection with the 
purchase of a manufactured home if the bor- 
rower certifies that the home and lot is or 
will be his or her principal residence within 
six months after the date of the loan.“ 
INCREASE IN MAXIMUM LOAN LIMIT FOR MANU- 

FACTURED HOME PARKS; MANUFACTURED 

HOME CONDOMINIUMS 

Sec. 306. (a) Section 207 (c) (3) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act is amended by striking 
out “$8,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$9,000”. 

(b) Section 234(a) of such Act is amended 
by inserting “or a manufactured home or 
manufactured home and lot” after “one- 
family unit”. 

HOMEOWNER COUNSELING 

Sec. 307. Section 106 (a) (1) (ill) of the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 1968 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(ill) default and delinquency counseling 
and advice to homeowners with respect to 
property maintenance, financial manage- 
ment, and such other matters as may be ap- 
propriate to assist them in improving their 
housing conditions and in meeting the re- 
sponsibilities of homeownership; ”. 

TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 

Sec. 308. (a) The last sentence of section 
207(c) (3) section 213(p), the last proviso in 
section 220(d) (3) (B) (ill), section 221(k), 
the proviso in section 231(c) (2), and section 
234(j) of such Act are amended— 

(1) by inserting “therein” immediately 
after “installation” wherever it appears; and 

(2) by striking out “therein” before the 
punctuation at the end thereof. 
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(b) Section 223(f) of such Act is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “and” immediately after 
the semicolon at the end of paragraph (2) 
(A); and 

(2) by redesignating paragraph (5) as 
paragraph (4). 

(c) For purposes of paragraphs (1) and 
(4) of section 308(c) of the Housing and 
Community Development Act of 1980, the 
term “mobile home” and the term “manu- 
factured home” shall be deemed to include 
the term “mobile homes” and the term 
“manufactured homes”, respectively. 

(d) (1) The material preceding the proviso 
in clause (2) of the first sentence of section 
234(c) of the National Housing Act is 
amended to read as follows: “(2) the project 
is or has been covered by a mortgage insured 
under any section (except section 213(a) (1) 
and (2)) of this Act or the project was ap- 
proved for a guarantee, insurance, or a direct 
loan under chapter 37 of title 38, United 
States Code, notwithstanding any require- 
ments in any such section that the project 
be constructed or rehabilitated for the pur- 
pose of providing rental housing:". 

(2) Section 318 of the Housing and Com- 
munity Development Act of 1980 is repealed. 

FLOOD INSURANCE 


Sec. 309. (a) Section 1319 of the National 
Flood Insurance Act of 1968 is amended by 
striking out “September 30, 1981” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof September 30, 1983". 

(b) Section 1336(a) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “September 30, 1981“ and 
inserting in lieu thereof “September 30, 1983". 

(c) Section 1376(c) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “and” after 1980,“ and by 
inserting after 1981“ the following: , not 
to exceed $51,000,000 for the fiscal year 1982, 
and not to exceed $51,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1983". 

(d) (1) Section 1302(g) of such Act is re- 
pealed. 

(2) Section 1370(c) of such Act is re- 
pealed. 

(e) The amendments made by this section 
do not affect any obligations arising out of 
contracts entered into on or before the date 
of enactment of this Act. 

RIOT AND CRIME INSURANCE 


Sec. 310. (a) Section 1201 of the National 
Housing Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “C,” in subsection 
(b) (1); 

(2) by striking out “September 30, 1981" 
in subsection (b)(1) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “September 30, 1982"; and 

(3) by striking out “and 1231(c) until 
September 30, 1984” in subsection (b) (1) (A) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “until Septem- 
ber 30, 1982”. 

(b) Part C of title XII of such Act is re- 
pealed. 

(c) The amendments made by this section 
do not affect any obligations arising out of 
contracts entered into on or before the date 
of enactment of this Act. 

NEIGHBORHOOD REINVESTMENT CORPORATION 


SEc. 311. Section 608(a) of the Housing and 
Community Development Amendments of 
1978 is amended by striking out “and not to 
exceed $13,426,200 for fiscal year 1981” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “not to exceed $13,- 
426,000 for fiscal year 1981, not to exceed 
$14,950,000 for fiscal year 1982, and not to 
exceed $14,950,000 for fiscal year 1983". 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF BUILDING SCIENCES 

Sec. 212. (a) Section 809(c)(4) of the 
Housing and Community Development Act 
of 1974 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: “Notwithstanding any 
such rules and procedures as may be adopted 
by the Institute, the President of the United 
States shall appoint, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, two of the mem- 
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bers of the Board of Directors selected each 
year for terms commencing in that year, as 
representative of the public interest.“. 

(b) Section 809(h) of such Act is amended 
by striking out 1982“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof “1987”. 

MODEL ZONING CODE 


Sec. 313. The Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development is authorized and di- 
rected to develop a model manufactured 
housing zoning code for use by appropriate 
local authorities. 

LOWER COST TECHNOLOGY 


Src. 314. The Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development is authorized to develop 
and implement a demonstration program 
utilizing lower cost building technology for 
projects located on innercity vacant land. 


COMPILATION OF BASIC LAWS 


Sec. 315. Not later than ninety days after 
the date of enactment of this Act, the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development 
shall publish a full and complete edition of 
the basic laws and authorities relating to 
housing and community development re- 
flecting changes and additions occasioned by 
this Act. Such publication shall carry an- 
notations reflecting periodic changes to basic 
laws and a description of provisions which 
are replaced or amended. The Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development shall for- 
ward copies of such publication to the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking, Housing, 
and Urban Affairs of the Senate and the 
Chairman of the Committee on Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs of the House of 
Representatives. A revised edition of such 
basic laws and authorities shall be published 
not later than ninety days after the enact- 
ment of any subsequent housing and com- 
munity development authorizing legislation. 

USURY PROVISION 

Src. 316. Section 501(a)(1)(C)(vi) of the 
Depository Institutions Deregulation and 
Monetary Control Act of 1980 is amended 
by inserting “or residential manufactured 
home” after “residential real property”. 

NATIONAL CONSUMER COOPERATIVE BANK 


Sec. 317. (a) Section 108 of the National 
Consumer Cooperative Bank Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(f)(1) Effective on and after the date of 
enactment of the Housing and Community 
Development Amendments of 1981— 

“(A) the Bank may not make any new 
commitment for a loan or guarantee; and 

“(B) the Bank may not issue any obli- 
gations pursuant to section 107. 

“(2) All amounts received by the Bank as 
repayments of principal and payments of 
interest or other charges or fees in connec- 
tion with loans or guarantees shall be paid 
into the Treasury of the United States an 
miscellaneous receipts not later than thirty 
days after receipt by the Bank, except that 
the Bank may pay out of such amounts its 
operating expenses in an amount each year 
not to exceed that amount determined by 
the Comptroller General of the United States 
to be necessary for that year, but the total 
amount of such expenses shall not exceed 
the cost which would have been incurred if 
the Bank were terminated during fiscal year 
1981 and its functions transferred to the 
Secretary of the Treasury.”. 

(b) Section 105(a)(5) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(5) in the case of a primary cooperative 
organization— 

“(A) restricts its voting control to mem- 
bers or voting stockholders on a one vote 
per person basis, except that this require- 
ment shall not apply to any housing co- 
operative existing on March 21, 1980, which 
did not meet such requirement on that date; 
and 

“(B) takes positive steps to insure eco- 
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nomic democracy and maximum participa- 
tion by members of the cooperative includ- 
ing the holding of annual meetings and, in 
the case of organizations owned by groups 
of cooperatives, provides positive protections 
to insure economic democracy;"’. 

RESCISSION OF 1981 AUTHORITY 


Sec. 318. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development may not obligate or ex- 
pend $5,552,000,000 of budget authority pro- 
vided for fiscal year 1981. 

MORTGAGE INSURANCE FOR HOSPITALS 


Sec. 319. Section 242(d)(5) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act is amended by adding 
the following paragraph at the end thereof: 
“Provided, however, That the foregoing shall 
not limit the ability of the Secretary to ap- 
prove & mortgage increase for any changes 
by the Secretary on any mortgage eligible 
for insurance under this subpart for which 
an application for increase had been made 
within two years of enactment.”. 


TITLE IV—MULTIFAMILY MORTGAGE 
FORECLOSURE 


SHORT TITLE 


Src. 401. This title may be cited as the 
“Multifamily Mortgage Foreclosure Act of 
1981". 

FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 


Sec. 402. (a) The Congress finds that 

(1) disparate State laws under which the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develon- 
ment forecloses real estate mortgages which 
the Secretary holds pursuant to title II of 
the National Housing Act or section 312 of 
the Housing Act of 1964 covering multiunit 
residential and nonresidential properties bur- 
den the programs administered by the Sec- 
retary pursuant to these authorities, and 
cause detriment to the residents of the af- 
fected projects and the community generally; 

(2) long periods to complete the foreclo- 
sure of these mortgages under certain State 
laws lead to deterioration in the condition of 
the properties involved; necessitate substan- 
tial Federal management and holding ex- 
penditures; increase the risk of vandalism, 
fire loss, depreciation, damage, and waste 
with respect to the properties; and adversely 
affect the residents of the projects and the 
neighborhoods in which the properties are 
located; 

(3) these conditions seriously impair the 
Secretary’s ability to protect the Federal fi- 
nancial interest in the affected properties 
and frustrate attainment of the objectives of 
the underlying Federal program authorities, 
as well as the national housing goal of “a 
decent home and a suitable living environ- 
ment for every American family”; 

(4) application of State redemption pe- 
riods to these mortgages following their fore- 
closure would impair the salability of the 
properties involved and discourage their re- 
habilitation and improvement, thereby com- 
Trig the problems referred to in clause 

(5) the availability of a uniform and more 
expeditious procedure for the foreclosure of 
these mortgages by the Secretary and con- 
tinuation of the practice of not applying 
postsale redemption periods to such mort- 
gages will tend to ameliorate these condi- 
tions; and 


(6) providing the Secretary with a non- 
Judicial foreclosure procedure will reduce 
unnecessary litigation by removing many 
foreclosures from the courts where they 
contribute to overcrowded calendars. 


(b) The purpose of this title is to create a 
uniform Federal foreclosure remedy for mul- 
tiunit residential and nonresidential mort- 
gages held by the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development pursuant to title II of 
the National Housing Act or section 312 of 
the Housing Act of 1964. 
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DEFINITIONS 


Serc. 403. As used in this title 

(1) “mortgage” means a deed of trust, 
mortgage, deed to secure debt, security agree- 
ment, or any other form of instrument un- 
der which any interest in property, real, per- 
sonal or mixed, or any interest in property 
including leaseholds, life estates, rever- 
sionary interests, and any other estates un- 
der applicable State law, is conveyed in trust, 
mortgaged, encumbered, pledged, or other- 
wise rendered subject to a lien, for the pur- 
pose of securing the payment of money or 
the performance of an obligation; 

(2) “multifamily mortgage” means a 
mortgage held by the Secretary pursuant to 
title II of the National Housing Act or sec- 
tion 312 of the Housing Act of 1964 cover- 
ing any property, except a property on which 
there is located a one- to four-family resi- 
dence; 

(3) “mortgage agreement“ means the note 
or debt instrument and the mortgage in- 
strument, deed of trust instrument, trust 
deed, or instrument or instruments creating 
the mortgage, including any instrument in- 
corporated by reference therein (including 
any applicable regulatory agreement), and 
any instrument or agreement amending or 
modifying any of the foregoing; 

(4) “mortgagor” means the obligor, 
grantor, or trustor named in the mortgage 
agreement and, unless the context otherwise 
indicates, includes the current owner of rec- 
ord of the security property whether or not 
personally liable on the mortgage debt; 

(5) “person” includes any individual, 
group of individuals, association, partner- 
ship, corporation, or organization; 

(6) “record” and “recorded” include “reg- 
ister" and “registered” in the instance of 
registered land; 

(7) “security property” means the prop- 
erty, real, personal or mixed, or an interest 
in property, including leaseholds, life es- 
tates, reversionary interests, and any other 
estates under applicable State law, together 
with fixtures and other interests subject to 
the len of the mortgage under applicable 
State law; 

(8) „State“ means the several States, the 
District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, the territories and possessions 
of the United States, and the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands, and Indian tribes as 
defined by the Secretary; 

(9) “county” means county as defined in 
section 2 of title I, United States Code; and 

(10) “Secretary” means the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development. 


MORTGAGES SUBJECT TO ACT 


Sec. 404. Multifamily mortgages held by 
the Secretary encumbering real estate lo- 
cated in any State may be foreclosed by the 
Secretary in accordance with this title, or 
pursuant to other foreclosure procedures 
available, at the option of the Secretary. 


DESIGNATION OF FORECLOSURE COMMISSIONER 


Sec. 405. A foreclosure commissioner or 
commissioners designated pursuant to this 
title shall have a nonjudicial power of sale 
as provided in this title. Where the Secretary 
is the holder of a multifamily mortgage, the 
Secretary may designate a foreclosure com- 
missioner and, with or without cause, may 
designate a substitute foreclosure commis- 
sioner to replace a previously designated fore- 
closure commissioner, by executing a duly 
acknowledged, written designation stating 
the name and business or residential address 
of the commissioner or substitute commis- 
sioner. The designation shall be effective 
upon execution. Except as provided in section 
408(b), a copy of the designation shall be 
mailed with each copy of the notice 
of default and foreclosure sale served 
by mail in accordance with section 409(1). 
The foreclosure commissioner, if a nat- 
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ural person, shall be a resident of the 
State in which the security property is lo- 
cated and, if not a natural person, the fore- 
closure commissioner must be duly author- 
ized to transact business under the laws of 
the State in which the security property is 
located. The foreclosure commissioner shall 
be a person who is responsible, financially 
sound and competent to conduct the fore- 
closure. More than one foreclosure commis- 
sioner may be designated. If a natural per- 
son is designated as foreclosure commission- 
er or substitute foreclosure commissioner, 
such person shall be designated by name, 
except that where such person is designated 
in his or her capacity as an official or em- 
ployee of the government of the State or sub- 
division thereof in which the security prop- 
erty is located, such person may be designat- 
ed by his or her unique title or position 
instead of by name. The Secretary shall be 
& guarantor of payment of any judgment 
against the foreclosure commissioner for 
damages based upon the commissioner's 
failure properly to perform the commission- 
er's duties. As between the Secretary and 
the mortgagor, the Secretary shall bear the 
risk of any financial default by the fore- 
closure commissioner. In the event that the 
Secretary makes any payment pursuant to 
the preceding two sentences, the Secretary 
shall be fully subrogated to the rights satis- 
fied by such payment. 
PREREQUISITES TO FORECLOSURE 


Sec. 406. Foreclosure by the Secretary under 
this title of a multifamily mortgage may be 
commenced, as provided in section 408, upon 
the breach of a covenant or condition in the 
mortgage agreement for which foreclosure is 
authorized under the mortgage if any pre- 
viously pending proceeding, judicial or non- 
judicial, separately instituted by the Secre- 
tary to foreclose the mortgage other than 
under this title has been withdrawn, dis- 
missed, or otherwise terminated. No such 
separately instituted foreclosure proceeding 
on the mortgage shall be instituted by the 
Secretary during the pendency of foreclosure 
pursuant to this title. Nothing in this title 
shall preclude the Secretary from enforcing 
any right, other than foreclosure, under ap- 
plicable State law, including any right to 
obtain a monetary judgment. Nothing in 
this title shall preclude the Secretary from 
foreclosing under this title where the Sec- 
retary has obtained or is seeking any other 
remedy available pursuant to Federal or State 
law or under the mortgage agreement, in- 
cluding, but not limited to, the appointment 
of a receiver, mortgage-in-possession status 
or relief under an assignment of rents. 


NOTICE OF DEFAULT AND FORECLOSURE SALE 


Sec. 407. (a) The notice of default and 
foreclosure sale to be served in accordance 
with this title shall be subscribed with the 
name and address of the foreclosure commis- 
sioner and the date on which subscribed, and 
shall set forth the following information: 

(1) the names of the Secretary, the origi- 
nal mortgagee and the original mortgagor; 

(2) the street address or a description of 
the location of the security property, and a 
description of the security property, or so 
much thereof as is to be offered for sale, 
sufficient to identify the property to be sold; 

(3) the date of the mortgage, the office in 
which the mortgage is recorded, and the liber 
and folio or other description of the location 
of recordation of the mortgage; 

(4) the failure to make payment, includ- 
ing the due date of the earliest installment 
payment remaining wholly unpaid as of the 
date the notice is subscribed, or the descrip- 
tion of other default or defaults upon which 
foreclosure is based, and the acceleration 
of the secured indebtedness; 

(5) the date, time, and place ot the fore- 
closure sale; * 
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(6) a statement that the foreclosure is 
being conducted pursuant to the Multifamily 
Mortgage Foreclosure Act of 1981; 

(7) the types of costs, if any, to be paid 
by the purchaser upon transfer of title; and 

(8) the amount and method of deposit to 
be required at the foreclosure sale (except 
that no deposit shall be required of the Sec- 
retary), the time and method of payment 
of the balance of the foreclosure purchase 
price and other appropriate terms of sale. 

(b) As a condition and term of sale, the 
Secretary may require that the purchaser at 
a foreclosure sale under this title agree to 
continue to operate the security property in 
accordance with the terms, as appropriate, of 
the loan program under section 312 of the 
Housing Act of 1964, the program under 
which insurance under title II of the Na- 
tional Housing Act was originally provided 
with respect to such property, or eny appli- 
cable regulatory or other agreement in effect 
with respect to such property immediately 
prior to the time of foreclosure sale. 


COMMENCEMENT OF FORECLOSURE 


Src, 408. (a) If the Secretary as holder of 
a multifamily mortgage determines that the 
prerequisites to foreclosure set forth in sec- 
tion 406 are satisfied, the Secretary may re- 
quest the foreclosure commissioner to com- 
mence foreclosure of the mortgage. Upon 
such request, the foreclosure commissioner 
shall commence foreclosure of the mortgage, 
by commencing service of a notice of default 
and foreclosure sale in accordance with sec- 
tion 409. 

(b) Subsequent to commencement of a 
foreclosure under this title, the Secretary 
may designate a substitute foreclosure com- 
missioner at any time up to forty-eight hours 
prior to the time of foreclosure sale, and the 
foreclosure shall continue without prejudice, 
unless the substitute commissioner, in his 
or her sole discretion, finds that continua- 
tion of the foreclosure sale will unfairly af- 
fect the interests of the mortgagor. In the 
event that the substitute commissioner 
makes such a finding, the substitute com- 
missioner shall cancel the foreclosure sale, 
or adjourn such sale in the manner provided 
in section 411(c). Upon designation of a sub- 
stitute foreclosure commissioner, a copy of 
the written notice of such designation re- 
ferred to in section 405 shall be served upon 
the persons set forth in section 409(1) of 
this title (1) by mail as provided in such 
section 409 (except that the minimum time 
periods between mailing and the date of fore- 
closure sale prescribed in such section shall 
not apply to notice by mail pursuant to this 
subsection) or (2) in any other manner, 
which in the substitute commissioner's sole 
discretion, is conducive to achieving timely 
notice of such substitution. In the event a 
substitute foreclosure commissioner is desig- 
nated less than forty-eight hours prior to 
the time of the foreclosure sale, the pending 
foreclosure shall be terminated and a new 
foreclosure shall be commenced by com- 
mencing service of a new notion of default 
and foreclosure sale. 

SERVICE OF NOTICE OF DEFAULT AND 
FORECLOSURE SALE 

Sec. 409. The foreclosure commissioner 
shall serve the notice of default and fore- 
closure sale provided for in section 407 upon 
the following persons and in the following 
manner, and no additional notice shall be 
required to be served notwithstanding any 
notice requirements of any State or local 
law— 

(1) NOTICE BY MatL.—The notice of de- 
fault and foreclosure sale, together with the 
designation required by section 405, shall be 
sent by certified or registered mail, postage 
prepaid and return receipt requested, to the 
following persons: 

(A) the current security property owner of 
record, as the record exists forty-five days 
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prior to the date originally set for foreclo- 
sure sale, whether or not the notice de- 
scribes a sale adjourned as provided in this 
title; 

(B) the original mortgagor and all subse- 
quent mortgagors of record or other persons 
who appear of record or in the mortgage 
agreement to be liable for part or all of the 
mortgage debt, as the record exists forty-five 
days prior to the date originally set for fore- 
closure sale, whether or not the notice de- 
scribes a sale adjourned as provided in this 
title, except any such mortgagors or persons 
who have been released; and 


(C) all persons holding liens of record 
upon the security property, as the record 
exists forty-five days prior to the date origi- 
nally set foreclosure sale, whether or not the 
notice describes a sale adjourned as provid- 
ed in this title. 


Notice under clauses (A) and (B) of this 
paragraph shall be mailed at least twenty- 
one days prior to the date of foreclosure sale, 
and shall be mailed to the owner or mort- 
gagor at the address stated in the mortgage 
agreement, or, if none, to the address of the 
security property, or, at the discretion of the 
foreclosure commissioner, to any other ad- 
dress believed to be that of such owner or 
mortgagor. Notice under clause (C) of this 
paragraph shall be mailed at least ten days 
prior to the date of foreclosure sale, and 
shall be mailed to each such lienholder’s ad- 
dress as stated of record or, at the discretion 
of the foreclosure commissioner, to any 
other address believed to be that of such 
lienholder. Notice by mail pursuant to this 
subsection or section 408(b) of this title 
shall be deemed duly given upon mailing, 
whether or not received by the addressee 
and whether or not a return receipt is re- 
ceived or the letter is returned. 


(2) PuBLICATION.—A copy of the notice 
of default and foreclosure sale shall be pub- 
lished, as provided herein, once a week dur- 
ing three successive calendar weeks, and the 
date of last publication shall be not less 
than four nor more than twelve days prior 
to the sale date. The information included 
in the notice of default and foreclosure 
sale pursuant to section 407(a)(4) may be 
omitted, in the foreclosure commissioner's 
discretion, from the published notice. Such 
publication shall be in a newspaper or news- 
papers having general circulation in the 
county or counties in which the security 
property being sold is located. To the extent 
practicable, the newspaper or newspapers 
chosen shall be & newspaper or newspapers, 
if any is available, having circulation con- 
ducive to achieving notice of foreclosure by 
publication. Should there be no newspaper 
published at least weekly which has a gen- 
eral circulation in one of the counties in 
which the security property being sold is 
located, copies of the notice of default and 
foreclosure sale shall be posted in at least 
three public places in each such county at 
— twenty-one days prior to the date of 

e. 


(3) Postinec.—A copy of the notice of de- 
fault and foreclosure sale shall be posted 
in a prominent place at or on the real prop- 
erty to be sold at least seven days prior to 
the foreclosure sale, and entry upon the 
premises for this purpose shall be privileged 
as against all persons. If the property con- 
sists of two or more noncontiguous parcels 
of land, a copy of the notice of default and 
foreclosure sale shall be posted in a promi- 
nent place on each such parcel. If the se- 
curity property consists of two or more sepa- 
rate buildings, a copy of the notice of default 
and foreclosure sale shall be posted in a 
prominent place on each such bvilding. 
Posting at or on the premises shall not be 
required where the foreclosure commis- 
sioner, in the commissioner's sole discretion, 
finds that the act of posting will likely cause 
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a breach of the peace or that posting may 
result in an increased risk of vandalism or 
damage to the property. 

PRESALE REINSTATEMENT 


Sec. 410. (a) Except as provided in sections 
408(b) and 411(c), the foreclosure commis- 
sioner shall withdraw the security property 
from foreclosure and cancel the foreclosure 
sale only if— 

(1) the Secretary so directs the commis- 
sioner prior to or at the time of sale; 

(2) the commissioner finds, upon applica- 
tion of the mortgagor at least three days 
prior to the date of sale, that the default or 
defaults upon which the foreclosure is based 
did not exist at the time of service of the 
notice of default and foreclosure sale; or 

(3) (A) in the case of a foreclosure involv- 
ing a monetary default, there is tendered to 
the foreclosure commissioner before public 
auction is completed the entire amount of 
principal and interest which would be due if 
payments under the mortgage had not been 
accelerated; (B) in the case of a foreclosure 
involving a nonmonetary default, the fore- 
closure commissioner, upon application of 
the mortgagor before the date of foreclosure 
sale, finds that such default is cured; and 
(C) there is tendered to the foreclosure com- 
missioner before public auction is completed 
all amounts due under the mortgage agree- 
ment (excluding additional amounts which 
would have been due if mortgage payments 
had been accelerated), all amounts of ex- 
penditures secured by the mortgage and all 
costs of foreclosure incurred for which pay- 
ment from the proceeds of foreclosure is pro- 
vided in section 412, except that the Secru- 
tary shall have discretion to refuse to cancel 
a foreclosure pursuant to this clause if the 
current mortgagor or owner of record has on 
one or more previous occasions caused a fore- 
closure of the mortgage, commenced pursu- 
ant to this title or otherwise, to be canceled 
by curing a default. 

(b) Prior to withdrawing the security prop- 
erty from foreclosure in the circumstances 
described in subsection (a) (2) or (a) (3), the 
foreclosure commissioner shall afford the Sec- 
retary a reasonable opportunity to demon- 
strate why the security property should not 
be so withdrawn. 

(c) In any case in which a foreclosure 
commenced under this title is canceled, the 
mortgage shall continue in effect as though 
acceleration had not occurred. 


(d) If the foreclosure commissioner can- 
cels a foreclosure sale under this title, a new 
foreclosure may be subsequently commenced 
as provided in this title. 


CONDUCT OF SALE; ADJOURNMENT 


Sec. 411. (a) The date of foreclosure sale 
set forth in the notice of default and fore- 
closure sale shall not bs prior to thirty days 
after the due date of the earliest installment 
wholly unpaid or the earliest occurrence of 
any uncured nonmonetary default upon 
which foreclosure is based. Foreclosure sale 
pursuant to this title shall be at public auc- 
tion, and shall be scheduled to begin between 
the hours of 9 o’clock ante meridian and 4 
o'clock post meridian local time on a day 
other than Sunday or a public holiday as de- 
fined by section 6103(a) of title 5, United 
States Code, or State law. The foreclosure 
sale shall be held at a location specified in 
the notice of default and foreclosure sale, 
which shall be a location where foreclosure 
real estate auctions are customarily held in 
the county or one of the counties in which 
the property to be sold is located, or at a 
courthouse therein, or at or on the property 
to be sold. Sale of security property situated 
in two or more counties may be held in any 
one of the counties in which any part of the 
security property is situated. 


(b) The foreclosure commissioner shall 
conduct the foreclosure sale in accordance 
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with the provisions of this title and in a 
manner fair to both the mortgagor and the 
Secretary. The foreclosure commissioner 
shall attend the foreclosure sale in person, 
or, if there are two or more commissioners, 
at least one shall attend the foreclosure sale. 
In the event that no foreclosure commis- 
sioner is a natural person, the foreclosure 
commissioner shall cause its duly authorized 
employee to attend the foreclosure sale to 
act on its behalf. Written one-price sealed 
bids shall be accepted by the foreclosure 
commissioner from the Secretary and other 
persons for entry by announcement by the 
commissioner at the sale. The Secretary and 
any other person may bid at the foreclosure 
sale, including the Secretary or any other 
person who has submitted a written one- 
price bid, except that the foreclosure com- 
missioner or any relative, related business 
entity or employee of such commissioner or 
entity shall not be permitted to bid in any 
manner on the security property subject to 
foreclosure sale. The foreclosure commis- 
sioner may serve as auctioneer, or, in accord- 
ance with regulations of the Secretary, may 
employ an auctioneer to be paid from the 
commission provided for in section 412(5). 

(c) The foreclosure commissioner shall 
have discretion, prior to or at the time of 
sale, to adjourn or cancel the foreclosure 
sale if the commissioner determines, in the 
commissioner's sole discretion, that circum- 
stances are not conducive to a sale which is 
fair to the mortgagor and the Secretary or 
that additional time is necessary to deter- 
mine whether the security property should 
be withdrawn from foreclosure as provided in 
section 410. The foreclosure commissioner 
may adjourn a sale to a later hour the same 
day without the giving of further notice, or 
may adjourn the foreclosure sale for not less 
than nine nor more that twenty-four days, 
in which case the commissioner shall serve a 
notice of default and foreclosure sale revised 
to recite that the foreclosure sale has been 
adjourned to a specified date and to include 
any corrections the foreclosure commissioner 
deems appropriate. Such notice shall be 
served by publication, mailing and posting 
in accordance with section 409, except that 
publication may be made on any of three 
separate days prior to the revised date of 
foreclosure sale, and mailing may be made at 
any time at least seven days prior to the date 
to which the foreclosure sale has been ad- 
journed. 

FORECLOSURE COSTS 


Sec. 412. The following foreclosure costs 
shall be paid from the sale proceeds prior to 
satisfaction of any other claim to such sale 
proceeds: 

(1) necessary advertising costs and postage 
incurred in giving notice pursuant to sec- 
tions 409 and 411; 

(2) mileage for posting notices and for the 
foreclosure commissioner's attendance at 
the sale at the rate provided in section 1921 
of title 28, United States Code, for mileage 
by the most reasonable road distance; 

(3) reasonable and necessary costs ac- 
tually incurred in connection with any neces- 
sary search of title and lien records; 

(4) necessary out-of-pocket costs incurred 
by the foreclosure commissioner to record 
documents; and 


(5) a commission for the foreclosure com- 
missioner for the conduct of the foreclosure 
to the extent authorized by regulations is- 
sued by the Secretary. 

DISPOSITION OF SALE PROCEEDS 


Sec. 413. Money realized from a foreclo- 
sure sale shall be made available for obliga- 
tion and expenditure first to cover the costs 
of foreclosure provided for in section 412; 
then to pay valid tax liens or assessments 
prior to the e; then to pay any liens 
recorded prior to the recording of the mort- 
gage which are required to be paid in con- 
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formity with the terms of sale in the notice 
of default and foreclosure sale; then to serv- 
ice charges and advancements for taxes, as- 
sessments, and property insurance premiums; 
then to the interest; then to the principal 
balance secured by the mortgage (including 
expenditures for the necessary protection, 
preservation, and repair of the security prop- 
erty as authorized under the mortgage agree- 
ment and interest thereon if provided for in 
the mortgage agreement); and then to late 
charges. Any surplus after payment of the 
foregoing shall be paid to holders of liens 
recorded after the mortgage and then to the 
appropriate mortgagor. If the person to 
whom such surplus is to be paid cannot be 
located, or if the surplus available is insuf- 
ficient to pay all claimants and the claimants 
cannot agree on the allocation of the surplus, 
or if any person claiming an interest in the 
mortgage proceeds does not agree that some 
or all of the sale proceeds should be paid to 
a claimant as provided in this section, that 
part of the sale proceeds in question may be 
deposited by the foreclosure commissioner 
with an appropriate official or court author- 
ized under law to receive disputed funds in 
such circumstances, If such a procedure for 
the deposit of disputed funds is not avail- 
able, and the foreclosure commissioner files 
a bill of interpleader or is sued as a stake- 
holder to determine entitlement to such 
funds, the foreclosure commissioner's neces- 
sary costs in taking or defending such action 
shall be deductible from the disputed funds. 


TRANSFER OF TITLE AND POSSESSION 


Sec. 414. (a) The foreclosure commissioner 
shall deliver a deed or deeds to the purchaser 
or purchasers and obtain the balance of the 
purchase price in accordance with the terms 
of sale provided in the notice of default and 
foreclosure sale. 

(b) The foreclosure deed or deeds shall 
convey all of the right, title, and interest in 
the security property covered by the deed 
which the Secretary as holder, the foreclo- 
sure commissioner, the mortgagor, and any 
other persons claiming by, through, or under 
them, had on the date of execution of the 
mortgage, together with all of the right, title, 
and interest thereafter acquired by any of 
them in such property up to the hour of sale, 
and no judicial proceeding shall be required 
ancillary or supplementary to the procedures 
provided in this title to assure the validity 
of the conveyance or confirmation of such 
conveyance. 

(c) A purchaser at a foreclosure sale held 
pursuant to this title shall be entitled to 
possession upon passage of title to the mort- 
gaged property, subject only to an interest 
or interest senior to that of the mortgage, 
and any other person remaining in posses- 
sion thereafter shall be deemed a tenant at 
sufferance. 

(d) There shall be no right of redemption, 
or right of possession based upon right of 
redemption, in the mortgagor or others sub- 
sequent to a foreclosure pursuant to this 
title. 

(e) When conveyance is made to the Sec- 
retary, no tax shall be imposed or collected 
with respect to the foreclosure commission- 
er's deed, whether as a tax upon the instru- 
ment or upon the privilege of conveying or 
transferring title to the property. Failure to 
collect or pay a tax of the type and under 
the circumstances stated in the preceding 
sentence shall not be grounds for refusing 
to record such a deed, for failing to recognize 
such recordation as imparting notice of for 
denying the enforcement of such a deed and 
its provisions in any State or Federal court. 

RECORD OF FORECLOSURE AND SALE 

Sec, 415. (a) To establish a sufficient record 
of foreclosure and sale, the foreclosure com- 
missioner shall include in the recitals of the 
deed to the purchaser or prepare an affidavit 
or addendum to the deed stating— 
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(1) that the mortgage was held by the 
Secretary; 

(2) the particulars of the foreclosure com- 
missioner’s service of notice of default and 
foreclosure sale in accordance with sections 
409 and 411; 

(3) that the foreclosure was conducted in 
accordance with the provisions of this title 
and with the terms of the notice of default 
and foreclosure sale; 

(4) a correct statement of the costs of 
foreclosure, calculated in accordance with 
section 412; and 

(5) the name of the successful bidder and 
the amount of the successful bid. 

(b) The deed executed by the foreclosure 
commissioner, the foreclosure commissioner's 
affidavit and any other instruments sub- 
mitted for recordation in relation to the 
foreclosure of the security property under 
this title shall be accepted for recordation by 
the registrar of deeds or other appropriate 
official of the county or counties in which 
the security property is located upon tender- 
ing of payment of the usual recording fees 
for such instruments. 


COMPUTATION OF TIME 


Sec. 416. Periods of time provided for in 
this title shall be calculated in consecutive 
calendar days including the day or days on 
which the actions or events occur or are to 
occur for which the period of time is pro- 
vided and including the day on which an 
event occurs or is to occur from which the 
period is to be calculated. 


SEPARABILITY 


Sec. 417. If any clause, sentence, paragraph 
or part of this title shall, for any reason, be 
adjudged by a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion to be invalid or invalid as applied to 
a class of cases, such judgment shall not 
affect, impair, or invalidate the remainder 
thereof and of this title, but shall be con- 
fined in its operation to the clause, sentence, 
paragraph, or part thereof directly involved 
in the controversy in which such judgment 
shall have been rendered. 


REGULATIONS 


Src. 418. The Secretary is authorized to 
issue such regulations as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this title. 


TITLE V—RURAL HOUSING 
AUTHORIZATIONS 


Sec. 501. (a) Section 513 of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended—. 

(1) by striking out “not to exceed $3,797,- 
600,000 with respect to the fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, 1981" in subsection (a) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “not to exceed 
$3,700,600,000 with respect to the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1982”; i 

(2) by striking out “not less than $3,120,- 
000,000” in subsection (a) (1) and inserting 
in lieu thereof not less than $3,170,000,000”; 

(3) by striking out subsection (b) (2) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(2) not to exceed $49,000,000 for loans 
and grants pursuant to section 504 for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1982, of 
which not more than $25,000,000 shall be 
available for grants;”; 

(4) by striikng out subsection (b) (3) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

(3) not to exceed $24,000,000 for financial 
assistance pursuant to section 516 for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1982;"; and 

(5) by striking out “and” at the end of 
subsection (b) (4), by striking out the period 
at the end of subsection (b) (5) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof; and”, and by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 

“(6) not to exceed $2,000,000 for the pur- 
poses of section 509(c) for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1982.“ 

(b) Section 515(b)(5) of such Act 18 
amended by striking out “September 30, 
1981” and inserting in lieu thereof “Septem- 
ber 30, 1982“. 
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(c) Section 517(a)(1) of such Act is 
1981” and inserting in lieu thereof Septem- 
ber 30, 1982". 

(d) Section 521(a)(2)(D) of such Act is 
amended— 

(1) by striking “$493,000,000" and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “$398,000,000”; and 

(2) by striking out “September 30, 1981” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “September 30, 
1982". 

(e) Section 523 of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “September 30, 1981” 
each place it appears in subsection (f) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “September 30, 
1982"; 

(2) by adding at the end of subsection (f) 
the following: “None of the funds appro- 
priated under this subsection shall be avail- 
able for the purposes of subsection (b) (1) 
(B).”; and 

(3) by striking out “not to exceed $2,- 
500,000 for fiscal year 1981” in the first sen- 
tence of subsection (g) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “not to exceed $1,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1982”. 

DEFINITION OF LOW INCOME 


Sec. 502. Section 501(b) (4) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended to read as follows: 

“(4) For the purpose of this title, the term 
‘persons of low income’ and the term ‘per- 
sons and families of low-income’ mean per- 
sons and families whose incomes do not ex- 
ceed those levels established for any area by 
the Secretary with adjustments for smaller 
and larger families.“ 


INTEREST SUBSIDY PROGRAM 


Sec. 503. Section 521 (a) (1) (B) of the 
Housing Act of 1949 is amended by striking 
out “shall” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“may”. 

REPORTS 

Sec. 504. The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
transmit a report to the Congress not later 
than March 1, 1982, setting forth— 

(1) various options for presenting the 
budget of the Farmers Home Administration 
and alternatives to the use of Federal Fi- 
nancing Bank financing for rural housing 
programs; 

(2) workable definitions of “low income” 
which will target Farmers Home Administra- 
tion housing assistance programs to a popu- 
lation substantially equivalent to the popu- 
lation served by the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development's assisted housing 


programs; 

(3) the effect of a requirement that 30 per 
centum of assistance provided Farmers Home 
Administration be provided to families with 
incomes at 50 per centum of area median 
income and recommendations for contribu- 
tion requirements which will achieve equity 
with the contribution requirements of the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment’s assisted housing programs; 

(4) recommendations for ensuring that 
subsidy levels for assisted families are mini- 
mized and that assisted families with similar 
circumstances in different regions of the 
country are treated equally; and 

(5) the Farmers Home Administration's 
efforts to minimize the cost of housing sub- 
sidized under its programs and the Farmers 
Home Administration’s use of existing lower 
cost housing technology. 


Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
Passed. 

Mr. STEVENS. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. GARN. Mr. President, may I just 
speak briefly as chairman of the Bank- 
ing Committee to compliment the man- 
agers on both sides in the expeditious 
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way they have handled a very compre- 
hensive housing bill. 

I must admit that it may have been a 
mistake to let Senator Lucar manage the 
bill because in the past years when I have 
it has always taken me at least 2 days to 
get this bill through the Senate and here 
he has managed to do it in one after- 
noon. I probably should not have allowed 
such expertise to be displayed in the 
Chamber. I will be displaced forever. 

But very seriously I do wish to compli- 
ment the managers on both sides for the 
handling of this bill this afternoon. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, it is the 
intention of the leadership that there 
will be no more votes this evening. 

Mr. President, what is the pending 
business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
no pending business. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there now be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business with Senators per- 
mitted to speak therein not to exceed 5 
minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ANTITRUST SUITS BY FOREIGN 
GOVERNMENTS 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to be added earlier this week as 
a cosponsor of S. 816, legislation to 
amend the Clayton Act to limit the cir- 
cumstances under which foreign govern- 
ments may sue for violations of the anti- 
trust laws. 

As the Senator from one of the major 
exporting States of this country and 
from a city which is a crossroad of inter- 
national business and financial interests, 
I have made it a high priority through- 
out my Senate career to eliminate as 
many barriers as I can to the free flow 
of international trade and business 
relationships. 

For this reason, I very strongly sup- 
port the principle of S. 816: 

That our Government and foreign govern- 
ments should be on equal footing in U.S. 
courts and that foreign governments should 
not be denied the right to sue for antitrust 
damages in our courts so long as that right 
is similarly available to us in that foreign 
country. 


In 1978, the Supreme Court ruled in 
an antitrust case referred to as Pfizer 
against India that a foreign government 
is a “person” as defined under section 4 
of the Clayton Act and is thus entitled 
to bring treble damage antitrust actions 
in U.S. courts. 

The pending legislation, S. 816, would 
modify this decision by amending the 
Clayton Act to specifically permit anti- 
trust actions by a foreign government in 
American courts provided that: 

Similar conduct is forbidden by the laws 
of that foreign government; that those laws 
are enforced and that the United States be 
permitted to recover actual damages for 
similar conduct under the foreign laws. 
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While I do subscribe to the principle 
on which the bill rests, I am concerned 
at the same time that the bill be a work- 
able piece of legislation. Some recent 
reservations on the part of the State De- 
partment have been brought to my at- 
tention and I hope they can be resolved 
before this legislation reaches final 
passage. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter from the Department 
of State to my distinguished colleague, 
the chairman of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. Strom THURMOND, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. 
Senate. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Department of 
State’s views have been requested concerning 
S. 816, a bill to amend the Clayton Act to 
limit the circumstances under which foreign 
governments may sue for violations of the 
antitrust laws. 

The Department is not able to support this 
bill as it presently stands. The present text 
would restrict suits by both foreign govern- 
ments and their instrumentalities, without 
further definition. The effect could be to af- 
fect suits by commercial instrumentalities of 
foreign governments which are, in fact, vig- 
orous competitors in the marketplace fully 
subject to suit under our laws. Further, the 
present text incorporates a three-tiered test 
of reciprocity which could be very difficult, if 
not impossible, for any other country to meet, 
given the variations in concept and approach 
involved in even the most effective foreign 
competition laws. The result is that the bill, 
in its present form, could be inequitable and 
injurious to U.S. commercial interests abroad. 

The Department could support this legis- 
lation if it were clarified in two respects. 
First, we believe it should clearly exclude 
the commercial instrumentalities of foreign 
governments from its coverage, so that an 
entity that would be subject to suit in the 
United States could likewise sue on the same 
basis as a private entity here. Second, we 
believe that the bill should be clarified to 
ensure that the reciprocity test could be met 
by countries that have strong and vigor- 
ously enforced antitrust legislation, such as 
the Federal Republic of Germany, even if 
that legislation may differ in its particulars 
from U.S. legislation. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD FAIRBANKS, 
Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations. 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the special effort made by the Ju- 
diciary Committee to accommodate the 
concerns of the State Department by 
adding report language to address both 
points raised in its letter. 

I ask unanimous consent that the lan- 
guage from Senate Report 97-78, ex- 
cerpted as follows, be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

THE ANTITRUST RECIPROCITY Act OF 1981 

The “similar conduct” test under the bill 
expresses the committee’s understanding that 
the foreign government’s competition laws 
need not be identical to U.S. antitrust laws in 
scope or formulation. What is necessary is 
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that the type of conduct at issue under the 
foreign government’s section 4 complaint 
must have been prohibited by the laws of 
that nation, including any multinational 
treaty to which the nation is a party and 
which is enforceable through a damage action 
in the courts of that nation. 

For example, section 1 of the Sherman Act 
broadly prohibits all contracts and combina- 
tions in restraint of trade. If a foreign gov- 
ernment wishes to claim that it was vic- 
timized by price-fixing—one category of re- 
straint covered by section 1 of the Sherman 
Act—it must establish only that its laws also 
prohibited price-fixing. It would be irrelevant 
that the foreign nation had not chosen to 
outlaw other types of restraints that are also 
reached by section 1, such as resale price 
maintenance agreements or tying arrange- 
ments. 

In this way, the bill recognizes that foreign 
sovereigns can decide what kinds of anti- 
competitive conduct they want to prohibit 
and to determine how they want to formulate 
these prohibitions. In no sense, therefore, 
does the bill condition the antitrust rights 
of foreign governments, which have appli- 
cable and enforced competition laws, on a 
willingness to copy the particulars of U.S. 
statutes. In so interpreting the laws of a for- 
eign state, a court may consider the repre- 
sentations of officials of the foreign state as 
well as those of relevant U.S. Government 
agencies such as the Department of State and 
the Department of Justice, or any other 
relevant evidence. 

Finally, it should be noted that the bill 
applies only to sults by, or on behalf of, a 
“foreign government or an instrumentality 
of a foreign government.” Thus, it applies to 
activities conducted by the foreign govern- 
ment, either directly or through subordinate 
units or entities that exercise sovereign 
power or act on its behalf. The bill is not 
intended, however, to apply to entities that 
conduct exclusively or primarily commercial 
activities, even though the government may 
be the sole or controlling owner of such 
commercial entities. 

In determining whether the entity al- 
legedly affected by the challenged conduct is 
covered by the provisions of S. 816, the defi- 
nition of “commercial activity” found in the 
Foreign Sovereign Immunities Act, 28 U.S.C. 
section 1603(d), should be instructive. For 
example, the bill would apply to a procure- 
ment agency that is engaged primarily or 
exclusively in making purchases on behalf of 
a foreign government or on behalf of a public 
institution acting on behalf of the govern- 
ment, even if that procurement agency is 
separately established or incorporated. By 
contrast, the bill would not apply to a com- 
pany that is primarily or exclusively engaged 
in standard commercial operations, like the 
manufacture of automobiles or the operation 
of an airline, even if a foreign government 
owns the company. 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I know that 
the concerns raised by the State Depart- 
ment were shared by some of our allies 
and major trading partners as well. The 
report language certainly goes a long 
way in expressing the intention of the 
committee to allay the fears of our 
friends abroad. 


I hope that these matters can be fur- 
ther discussed on the floor when the bill 
is considered by the Senate. 


I think we would render a service to 
ourselves, to U.S. businesses in the inter- 
national markets, and to our allies by 
discussing these issues forthrightly on 
the floor as a means of avoiding any pos- 
sible misunderstanding or injury to U.S. 
commercial interests abroad. 
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SPEECH BY NADEEM MAASRY 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the prob- 
lem of how best to address current world 
economic problems created by the flow 
of capital to the OPEC nations and to 
meet the long-term capital requirements 
of the oil-consuming countries is an is- 
sue we must face. In a recent speech en- 
titled, “Toward the Ideal Marriage: 
Energy Alternatives—and Middle East 
Funding,” presented to the Business 
Week Executive Conference, Nadeem 
Maasry, vice president of Financial Gen- 
eral Bankshares, provided some very use- 
ful insights into this problem. Mr. Maasry 
suggests a solution which promotes free 
trade and private enterprise. I ask unani- 
mous consent that excerpts from Mr. 
Maasry’s speech be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TOWARD THE IDEAL MARRIAGE: ENERGY ALTER- 
NATIVES—AND MIDDLE East FUNDING 


When the capital needs of the oil-consum- 
ing nations—both the rich and the poor— 
needed for development of alternative energy 
are compared with the petrofund surpluses, 
one is tempted to explore a pertinent set of 
questions. One such question was posed re- 
cently by a prominent American banker: 
Since the West possesses the technological 
capability to develop new energy sources and 
& capital surplus exists in the Middle East, 
it would seem to be a perfect marriage. I 
quote, “So it is not unrealistic to expect 
OPEC, sooner or later, directly or indirectly, 
to play an important role in the development 
of alternative energy.” 

I submit that in theory, such a marriage 
could take place and it would truly be a 
marriage made in heaven. But, in reality, I 
have to say today that too many disincen- 
tives exist for one to be very sanguine that 
such a perfect union will occur unless cur- 
rent circumstances are altered significantly. 

In the majority of the oil-producing coun- 
tries, insufficient private-sector framework 
exists to allocate the surplus to productive 
ends, creating the basis for long-term growth. 
Rather, in country after country, there are 
cadres of civil servants toiling within billow- 
ing bureaucracies, content to deposit oil reve- 
nues in risk-free bank deposits, treasury 
bonds and other secure instruments. It must 
be understood that the bulk of oil revenues 
rests in government hands, indeed in the 
hands of civil servants who cannot take risks 
and who are ultra-conservative in their in- 
vestment policies. The civil servant is not 
interested in long-term returns. 

I wish to emphasize today that there is an 
unfortunate, though perhaps understand- 
able, lack of long-term planning in the bu- 
reaucracies and among the leadership in 
many of the surplus oil-producing countries. 
But coupled with that assessment is a fact 
of equal importance: Oil-consuming nations 
have demonstrated a shortsighted approach 
toward attracting the investment to petro- 
funds into alternative energy projects by fail- 
ing to promote greater cooperation between 
the West and the Middle East; by failing to 
encourage the growth of private banking 
counterparts in the surplus countries and 
by failing to develop creative financing ideas. 

Such investments would serve multiple 
purposes: 

Provide, for the first time, reliable chan- 
nels for the investment of petrofunds over 
the longer term. 

Relieve oil-producing nations of the 
mounting pressure to deplete their petroleum 
reserves. 
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Diffuse inflationary pressures in the oil- 
producing lands by offering investment in- 
struments that would be more attractive 
than real estate and other nonproductive 
opportunities. 

Aid in the restructuring of the global 
economy in a manner serving the mutual 
interests of the oil-consuming and oll- 
producing nations. 

A marriage between western alternative 
energy technology and petrofund surpluses 
might have been consummated by now if 
appropriate approaches had been made. But 
with far too much frequency, most ap- 
proaches centered around transactions that 
featured the sale of technology for petro- 
funds rather than equity. There is no future 
in such deals. 

Here and there, encouraging signs are to be 
seen in the types of quasi-governmental/ 
private-sector ventures now being formed. 
They will serve as the transitional institu- 
tions to finance the underpinnings of a free 
market. But they are few and far between 
and are laboring against formidable odds. 
As long as the governments of the oil-rich 
nations dispense increasing social benefits to 
the populace and employ them in greater 
numbers as civil servants, the less likely it 
will be that a potential managerial class will 
be attracted to risk-orlented projects. 

So, we are faced with the challenge of 
altering a vicious cycle, characterized by 
petrofunds, larger government bureaucracies, 
and woeful progress in realizing the potential 
of & thriving and lasting system of free 
enterprise. 

In this influential audience and through- 
out this country are individual businessmen, 
investors and public policy leaders who could 
alter the present course of the Middle East 
economies by helping them to create the 
foundations of a private sector which will 
enhance political and economic stability and 
sustain commerce around the world in the 
years ahead. 

After World War II, the world faced an- 
other mighty challenge. In a joint effort, 
the Marshall Plan was launched in Europe. 
Some $13 billion in government sid and 
billions more in private investment were ex- 
pended and strong economies were created. 

Today, despite the frictions of our time, 
it is still possible for business and society to 
be allies in the pursuit of both progress and 
the general good, but only if accommoda- 
tions and compromises are made to arrest 
the slide toward economic disaster and only 
if preparations are accelerated for the tran- 
sition to the new energy era. 

This will require a new kind of relation- 
ship between oil-producing countries, de- 
veloping nations and the industrialized 
states ot the West. What is needed is a Mar- 
shall Plan in reverse—and I emphasize the 
word “Plan.” Plans must be drawn up call- 
ing for U.S. and other western expertise, 
rather than money, to be made available 
and, if combined with local capital, that 
would create the kind of conditions which 
led to success in Europe. The key to such 
an unprecedented effort must be joint action 
taken interdependently. It will fail without 
that key 

If it does fail, the dream of a perfect mar- 
riage between today’s petrofunds and to- 
morrow's alternative energy sources will re- 
main only a dream, This need not happen. 
Today, it behooves the western world and 
the oll-consuming nations to reexamine 
avenues and incentives for constructive 
petrofund investments of a kind that will 
assure the oil-producing nations secure long- 
term investment instruments instead of 
speculative, fly-by-night will-o'-the-wisps. 


Mr. NADEEM G. MAASRY 


Mr. Maasry is Senior Vice President of Fi- 
nancial General Bankshares Inc., which is 
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one of the largest multi-bank bank holding 
companies with banks in five different juris- 
dictions in the United States. He is respon- 
sible for all international commitments. 

Mr. Maasry was born in Lebanon and re- 
ceived his education at the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut and at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in this country. 

He is credited with conceiving of the idea 
as well as putting together and organizing 
the Kuwait Financial Centre in 1974, the 
first investment bank totally in the private 
sector in Kuwait with participation from 
a U.S. financial institution. The Kuwait Fi- 
nancial Centre has grown to a size of over 
$150 million by year-end 1980. It is therefore 
from his own personal experience in an oil 
surplus country that Mr. Maasry talks to us 
today about the necessity to help a nascent 
private sector in the financial markets of the 
oil countries to play a bigger role in energy 
project financing as well as other invest- 
ments. 

Mr. Maasry has served on a number of bank 
boards including Credit European in Luxem- 
bourg and the Kuwait Financial Centre in 
Kuwait. He has participated in several im- 
portant conferences and symposia and writ- 
ten extensively on the subject of money and 
banking in the Arab world. 


CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the Center 
for Citizenship Education has brought to 
my attention a recent speech by Bob 
Stuart, chairman of the board, National 
Can Corp., delivered to students at 
Northwestern University in Chicago, Ill. 
This speech gives full meaning to positive 
citizenship development in America. For 
the interest of my colleagues, I ask 
unanimous consent that the speech be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY Bos STUART 

In a matter of minutes the President of 
the United States will be addressing the Na- 
tion on a very important aspect of citizen- 
ship—an economic policy designed to insure 
continuing freedom for all Americans. The 
President, we are told by White House spokes- 
men, wishes to stress that while “patriotism” 
is at issue, acceptance of what appears to be 
a stringent economic policy is an act of sur- 
vival. Also, he is urging all citizens not to 
penalize their congressional representatives 
for acceding to the proposed cuts in spending. 
“Do what is best for your country,” he seems 
pee saying—the ultimate value of citizen- 

p. 

Back in 1976, the year of our Bicentennial 
Celebration, the Commissioner of Higher 
Education for the State of Utah delivered an 
address to a National Conference for Educa- 
tion and Citizenship in Kansas City. This 
conference invested nearly one-half million 
dollars to launch a new and badly needed 
effort to renew and restore an understanding 
of citizenship and the values and respon- 
sibilities of citizenship among American citi- 
zens. Regrettably nothing significant grew 
from that conference. 

Today I come to you as a member of the 
board of the new Center for Citizenship Edu- 
cation which has launched a whole new 
thrust to bring that about, and has already 
brought together a major consortium of 
every conceivable type of organization and 
institution interested in promoting respon- 
sible citizenship, known as the Counell for 
Advancement of Citizenship. Jn 1976 that 
Commissioner, delivered a sveech entitled 
“Morality and Citizenship: Whose Responsi- 
bility?” I have recast that title somewhat 
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to come up with my own for this evening: 
“The Moral Crisis in Citizenship Education: 
Whose Responsibility?” 

Today that former Commissioner of Higher 
Education is our new Secretary of Education, 
appointed by a newly elected President. He is, 
of course, Terrel H. Bell. Dr. Bell can now 
look out across a nation in which the answer 
to the question he posed is as elusive as it 
was in 1976. At this point in our history, 
however, the question he raised stems not 
just from a national dilemma but truly from 
a national crisis. We seem to be cast adrift 
without a rudder in a sea of problems from 
which there is no escape. Where should we 
be heading? No one, at least no one we 
are willing to trust is pointing firmly and 
insistently toward the harbor or shoreline. 
Even if we should agree on where the shore- 
line is, who is going to take us there? If we 
all pull together, will we surely be saved? Or 
would it be better to strike out, each on his 
own “looking out for Number One,“ hoping 
that the others make it to safety too, but the 
devil take the hindmost? 

Today we Americans are in a state of con- 
fusion closely bordering on malaise. We are 
no longer sure of who we are or where we are 
going. We are searching for meaning in life. 
Our youth are puzzled about whether there 
are truly any “eternal verities,” or whether 
every decision “depends on the situation.” 
Cheat on an exam? Why not? Gotta get that 
degree. Anyway, everybody else does it. 
Snitch on a colleague to gain favor with the 
bors? Hey, man, it's a dog-eat-dog world. 
Walk away from the scene of an accident or 
a crime? Ignore the victim? Of course! 
You're just asking for trouble if you get 
yourself involved. 

I'm personally convinced that we have let 
the values of family and community life 
erode terribly. The overwhelming pressures 
today are in favor of again using the idiom 
“looking out for Number One.” But can 
Number One, and that’s me or to you that’s 
you, working solely in his or her own self- 
interest, really protect themselves from our 
large-scale, quality of life-damaging prob- 
lems: of inflation, unemployment, environ- 
mental degradation, juvenile crime, dimin- 
ished international prestige and economic 
woes? Clearly, he or she cannot. They must 
join with others in common cause, as we 
have always joined in the past. And he will 
look for leadership, as we have always looked 
in the past—and generally found it. 

In this inaugural year, we are all looking to 
the leadership of a newly elected President 
swept into office by a wave of public dissatis- 
faction. That dissatisfaction centered on the 
perception that so many of our national Ills, 
both at home and abroad, were not getting 
better, but indeed seemed to be getting worse. 
Whether a new national leader can cure them 
remains to be seen. Certainly no mere presi- 
dent can do it without the wholehearted sup- 
port of all of us. 


Fortunately it appears that our new Presi- 
dent Reagan will undertake to bring us to- 
gether by reaffirming the values and respon- 
sibilities to which we have committed our- 
selves in the past. He has already reminded 
us that, while he is proud to have been 
elected President, he cannot do the job alone, 
that he must count on every one of us, what- 
ever his or her station in life, to contribute 
their share to the overall effort to restore our 
faith in ourselves, our leaders, and our insti- 
tutions. He will, we can expect, urge us to 
greater social service, accepting responsibili- 
ties to others and expressing that acceptance 
through concerted government/private sec- 
tor/voluntary programs to revitalize our fam- 
ilies, our neighborhoods, our communities, 
our agencies of self-government. The willing- 
ness we show to work together toward com- 
mon goals, and to do so skillfully, are together 
the essence of good citizenship. 

How do we move from a confused citizenry 
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to & common condition of effective citizen- 
ship? We do it through a restoration of belief 
in our democratic heritage and of confidence 
in our mutual ability to surmount obstacles. 
What convictions, ethics, and values do we 
hold in common as Americans? We have al- 
ways been able to answer that question in 
the past. Two hundred years of testing our 
democratic beliefs on the forge of hard times 
has left us a rich legacy from which to draw 
support for these trying days. They are im- 
plicit in the ethical and procedural systems 
we have developed over the decades—and 
which we so often take for granted—in foster- 
ing individual liberty, equality of opportu- 
nity, the rule of law, the American economic 
system, and our representative government. 

Our new President’s strategy in coping with 
the problems he faces must necessarily go far 
beyond reshaping political bureaucracies to 
make them more responsive to public needs 
and more cost-effective in their operations. 
To succeed, he must focus time and attention 
on citizenship development in the broadest 
sense of the term, from cradle to grave. He 
must include all of us into the process of 
setting goals and priorities, so that we can 
agree on where we as a nation ought to be 
going, and on how we are planning to get 
there. He must urge the committed to open 
their circles in welcome to those who are not, 
and get them committed too. In doing so, he 
will need the support of this business com- 
munity, of nonpolitical organizations work- 
ing in the public sector, of voluntary agen- 
cies, and of individual volunteers. 

There are plenty of concerned citizens 
ready to help. Some of them met last spring 
at Wingspread in Wisconsin, to explore their 
common interest in strengthening citizen- 
ship competence in all its aspects. Repre- 
sentatives of business corporaticns, labor 
unions, educational institutions, and volun- 
tary associations, they demonstrated their 
own good citizenship by joining together to 
create the Council for the Advancement of 
Citizenship. The goals of the new Council are 
several fold—to conduct intensive research on 
what is already going on in the field of citi- 
zenship development, to establish an infor- 
mation clearinghouse, and to develop a mass 
communications program, all with a view 
toward implementing a national movement 
at all levels of American life to promote a 
better understanding of citizenship oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities. 


Fortunately, President Reagan starts from 
a philosophic position favorable to developing 
a partnership relation with the private sector. 
He and his supporters regard the private 
arena as their natural home. They are citizens 
who represent private-sector values first and 
foremost, but who have won a victory in the 
political arena, They are ready to work with 
those of us who are committed to the devel- 
opment of those attitudes and citizenship 
skills which will help us navigate the shoals 
now upon us and lying just ahead, through 
a working partnership of public and private 
enterprise. 

But President Reagan’s team, fresh from 
victory at the polls, will find the going even 
rougher on the high seas. They have already 
bumped headlong into the established sys- 
tem, in mandating a Federal hiring freeze as 
a first order of business, Suddenly, they find 
themselves in confrontation with a bureauc- 
racy skillfully defended by tenured civil sery- 
ants and supported politically by powerful 
special-interest groups. In battling the estab- 
lished system on its own turf—or to continue 
our seaworthy analogy which I as a sailor, 
a rag and stick yachtsman, like to use—on 
its own surf the Reagan team has little more 
change of winning than any of his pred- 
ecessors. 

As we have seen, the Federal bureaucracy 
tends to change not as the President changes, 
nor even as the immediate political chief 
changes. Rather, the bureaucracy tends to 
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shift with its own constituency, its own spe- 
cial interest group or pressure group, some- 
times as leader, sometimes as follower. When 
American farmers rise in indigation to oppose 
& regulation just published by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Department listens 
carefully and generally, mends its ways. But 
then, farmers have taken pains to organize 
in politically potent combinations. 

American Indians, on the other hand, 
found the Bureau of Indian Affairs singularly 
unresponsive through the years, until they 
began to do the same. President Reagan will 
make the bureaucracy more responsive and 
efficient only as he persuades citizens as a 
whole to voice their general expectations for 
more responsive and efficient government in 
ways that compel the various bureaucracies 
to listen to the overall citizenry and not just 
the pressure group. 

What then, is the answer? It can be found 
in citizenship development. Educate citizens 
in the rules and ethics of the game; show 
them where they have a voice and how to 
press the levers of power; and imbue them 
with the attitudes that go with winning. In 
this approach there will obviously lie peril 
for “couldn't-care-less” incumbents, but bet- 
ter government for the citizen-at-large. 

The American business community has a 
special responsibility in responding affirma- 
tively to the dialogue on social responsibility. 
The nation rightly attributes the extraordi- 
nary development of its resources to the ag- 
gressive, risk-taking, decision-making skill of 
uncounted business enterprises, large and 
small, No other nation has a comparable 
record. Moreover, business values have played 
a major role in shaping the American way 
of life. 

Businessmen and business corporations 
have an outstanding record of social respon- 
sibility—first of course to their customers 
and then to their employees and even to their 
suppliers, as well as to their shareholders 
naturally, but also to the communities in 
which they do business. Top executives who 
manage public corporations have had to limit 
their corporations use of profits to support 
social and civic causes which would not re- 
turn benefits directly and promptly to all the 
corporation’s shareholders, because the cor- 
poration’s profits belong to its shareholders; 
but in spite of that corporate managers have 
been quick to help address public problems 
where there could presumably be an indirect 
return to the corporation’s shareholders. 
Especially have they frequently involved 
their corporations in dealing with those 
problems which could not possibly be solved 
as well, if at all, by government or by other 
nonbusiness institutions. 

My own civic and charitable interests and 
commitments are but one example of per- 
sonal and corporate involvement in such so- 
cial responsibilities by business leaders across 
the nation. I could speak for hours on that 
subject alone, but at this moment I merely 
wish to express my admiration and respect 
for what businesses and business people are 
doing in so many individual fields. 

However, I believe that in many ways in 
the movement to develop values and com- 
petencies for effective citizenship in the years 
ahead, business leaders will be increasingly 
sought after for support and guidance. Busi- 
ness executives know that support and guid- 
ance must be forthcoming, in a spirit of 
responsible citizenship, if business expects to 
see any reduction in the burden of govern- 
ment regulation and interference of which it 
complains so bitterly. 

I do want to emphasize the moral aspect 
of our business way-of-life. Ultimate tustifi- 
cation for that way-of-life does not lie in the 
number of automobiles produced, nor on the 
number of dishwashers and houses, nor even 
on the standard-of-living, no matter how 
high. Nor does ultimate justification lie in 
profits, the business profits are properly the 
immediate, legitimate objective of business 
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enterprise, and the basis for our high stand- 
ard of living, and for the continued existence 
of each business that contributes to it. 
Rather, it lies in the extraordinary opportu- 
nities our economic system provides for self- 
fulfillment of the individual citizen. More 
than any previous civilization, America has 
emphasized freedom and individualism. 

The business comunity, in which so much 
American individualism has sought and 
found expression, without trampling on the 
opportunities of others, cannot and would 
not wish to escape responsibility for helping 
to provide and expand such opportunities in 
the future, for joining in the movement to 
develop effective citizens, and for making de- 
cisions that reflect such high ethical stand- 
ards that the need for government regula- 
tion and interference will become superfiu- 
ous, on the face of it. 

Beyond the nurturing of individualism, 
business institutions have traditionally 
helped to maintain the Constitutional bal- 
ance between the government and the so- 
ciety that government is designed to serve. 

hroughout history, societies have been uni- 
tary; that is, state and society have been 
one—static and, if not immutable, at least 
highly resistant to change. Only in relatively 
recent history and in Western Europe did an 
alternative institutional relationship gradu- 
ally emerge. There, the separation of church 
and state created liberating tensions that 
encouraged the evolution of social and in- 
stitutional relationships in response to 
changing needs. 

Today, in our own society, the churches 
unaided cannot preserve an effective coun- 
terbalance to the state. Other institutions 
important to American life such as schools 
and educational institutions and the busi- 
ness corporation and the nonprofit volun- 
tary association must also play institutional 
roles in citizenship development, expressing 
moral and ethical values through which in- 
dividuals can relate courageously yet re- 
sponsibly to the state. 


As I mentioned previously, business cor- 
porations must and do necessarily express 
social responsibility beyond the goal of prof- 
its for shareholders. Business at one time in- 
truded too heavily into the personal lives 
of its employees. With a swing of the pendu- 
lum business tried to bend over backwards 
not to influence its employees in political or 
religious or moral matters. Now business 
must get back into influencing its em- 
ployees—to be good citizens. Just as the Pres- 
ident of the United States must expand the 
base of citizen participation in public af- 
fairs, Just so the corporation executive must 
expand the base of employee participation 
in corporate affairs. 


Increasingly, businesses are Institutional- 
izing employee input into the decision-mak- 
ing process in many areas—such concerns as 
employment conditions, retirement pensions 
and programs, but also in business opera- 
tional goals, and more newly employee vol- 
unteer work, and support for worthy chari- 
ties. Increasingly, they are seeking out op- 
portunities for social service within the lo- 
cal and national communities. Some offer 
work-study opportunities or sponsor com- 
munity-service programs, for young people 
still in high school or college. Others spon- 
sor community-service opportunities for em- 
ployees during their working years. A few 
are considering the merits of offering flexi- 
time alternatives to full-time work for em- 
ployees nearing the end of their company 
careers; in connection with the corpora- 
tions general responsibility and helping make 
arrangements to phase its retirees into 
community service work, for those who are 
appalled at the prospect of closing out their 
active years “cold turkey.” Many of these 
possibilities were explored by business lead- 
ers who attended a Wingspread Conference 
on “The Future of Employee Volunteering” 
last November, 
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These business initiatives and these citi- 
zen voluntary activities have an obvious tie- 
in with efforts the President might make to 
provide higher levels of citizenship par- 
ticipation in public affairs on a national 
scale. Community-service options for any 
citizen who wants to help solve a problem, 
even for men and women currently em- 
ployed daily, and even more for those who 
are working part time, or not currently need- 
ing employment income, about to retire, 
can be geared toward revitalization of de- 
terlorating urban neighborhoods and re- 
versal of the process of urban decay. 

City residents can and must play a major 
role in restoring economic and social vital- 
ity to distressed urban areas. That role might 
reasonably include participation in research 
on causes and effects of urban decay; and 
the planning of immediate and longer-term 
programs to reverse the process, but more 
likely personal involvement in the providing 
of essential services and the establishment 
and operation of self-help organizations in 
targeted neighborhoods, in logical extension 
of the citizenship participation principle. 

The practice of real citizenship, responsible 
citizenship, involves three major facets. The 
one which everyone thinks of first is par- 
ticipation in the political process, i.e., voting 
in primaries as well as general elections, and 
preferably working for a candidate or candi- 
dates and a political organization or party. 
The second, which I have been emphasizing 
here today, is voluntary participation in 
solving the problems of one’s community, 
state, and nation and making voluntary con- 
tributions of one's own time and energy to 
meet the needs of one’s community and fel- 
low citizens rather than leaving it all up 
to government to do. A third, which we have 
yet not touched on, and which I will not take 
your valuable time to elaborate on today be- 
cause I think you already know it, is never- 
theless every bit as important as the other 
two, and I want to remind you of it now and 
leave an emphasis on it with you before I 
bring these remarks to a close. It is living 
responsibly and ethically, complying with all 
proper laws and regulations, cooperating 
with the proper authorities in their legiti- 
mate performance of their duties, and ob- 
serving those American traditions and cus- 
toms which contribute to the quality of life 
of our nation, and perhaps most important, 
teaching and inspiring all those persons with 
whom we have influence to do likewise. 

To really broaden the exercise of citizen- 
ship by all Americans, so that they properly 
embrace all three of those facets, will re- 
quire a substantial educational effort. 

Those of us who enjoy the advantages of a 
good education have a special responsibility 
to bring along those who do not. The job is 
developing good citizens—citizens who can 
cope with the complexities of the modern 
world, who respect themselves and care 
about others. That job is the responsibility 
of all of us. Let's hope for Presidential lead- 
ership that will show the way, clearly point- 
ing out the opportunities for individual self- 
fulfillment through service to family, com- 
munity and nation, urging us relentlessly to 
take advantage of those opportunities; and 
facilitating the process of developing effec- 
tive functioning citizens in any way the fed- 
eral government can do so. But let us never 
forget that first, last, and always, that the 
nation does not belong to the government or 
to the president. It is ours, and that what 
happens to it is really up to us. 

What will you do? 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Saunders, one of his 
secretaries. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Acting 
President pro tempore laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate 
proceedings.) 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE FEDERAL 
PREVAILING RATE ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT—PM 57 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the following message from 
the President of the United States, to- 
gether with an accompanying report; 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In accordance with Section 5347(e) of 

Title 5 of the United States Code, I here- 

by transmit the 1980 Annual Report of 

the Federal Prevailing Rate Advisory 

Committee. The period covered by the 

report precedes my term of office. 

RONALD REAGAN. 

Tue WHITE House, June 3, 1981. 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 11:53 a.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives delivered by 
Mr. Berry, one of its clerks, announced 
that the House has passed the following 
bill, without amendment: 

S. 1070. An act to extend the authorization 
for youth employment and demonstration 
programs, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
House has passed the following bills, in 
which it requests the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H.R. 661. An act for the relief of Blanca 
Rosa Luna de Frei; 

H.R. 688. An act for the relief of Junior 
Edmund Montcrieffe; 

H.R. 783. An act for the relief of Roland 
Karl Heinz Vogel; 

H.R. 1469. An act for the relief of Made- 
leine Mesnager; 

H.R. 1480. An act for the relief of Omar 
Marachi; 

H.R. 1550. An act for the relief of Aurora 
Isidra Rullan Diaz; 

H.R. 2039. An act to amend chapter 37 of 
title 38, United States Code, to authorize 
the Administrator of Veterans“ Affairs to 
guarantee home loans with provisions for 
variable-payment plans, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 2136. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to revise the provisions of such 
title relating to the construction and altera- 
tion of, and acquisition of land for, national 
cemeteries; 

H.R. 2540. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for the U.S. International Trade Com- 
mission, the U.S. Customs Service, and the 
Office of the U.S. Trade Representatives for 
fiscal year 1982, and for other purposes. 


The message further announced that 
the House has agreed to the following 
concurrent resolution, in which it re- 
quests the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. Con. Res. 76 Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress that the 
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Secretary of the Army should place a plaque 
in Arlington National Cemeiery honoring 
members of the U.S. Armed Forces who died 
during an attempt to rescue American hos- 
tages held in Iran. 


At 4:52 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Gregory, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the House has passed the 
following bills, in which it requests the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

ELR. 1100. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to expand eligibility of former 
prisoners of war for certain benefits and 
health-care services provided by the Veterans’ 
Administration, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 1714. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to authorize the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to furnish memorial headstones 
or markers to commemorate veterans who by 
choice are buried at sea or who donate their 
bodies to science, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 2156. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to extend by 12 months the 
period during which funds appropriated for 
grants by the Veterans’ Administration for 
the establishment and support of new State 
medical schools may be expended; 

H.R. 2185. An act for the relief of Hanife- 
Frantz; 

H.R. 3423. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide vocational education 
and training opportunities for certain Viet- 
nam-era veterans, to establish a small busi- 
ness loan program for Vietnam-era veterans 
and disabled veterans, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H.R. 3499. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to extend the Vietnam-era vet- 
erans' readjustment counseling program, to 
provide medical care for Vietnam veterans 
exposed to herbicide defoliants (including 
agent orange), to recover the cost of cer- 
tain health care provided by the Veterans’ 
Administration, and for other purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were read twice by 
unanimous consent, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

H.R. 661. An act for the relief of Blanca 
Rosa Luna de Frei; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 688. An act for the relief of Junior 
Edmund Montcrieffe; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 783. An act for the relief of Roland 
Karl Heinz Vogel; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 1469. An act for the relief of Made- 
leine Mesnager; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 1480. An act for the relief of Omar 
Marachi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1550. An act for the relief of Aurora 
Isidra Rullan Diaz; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 1714. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to authorize the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to furnish memorial headstones 
or markers to commemorate veterans who by 
choice are buried at sea or who donate their 
bodies to science, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 2039. An act to amend chapter 37 of 
title 38, United States Code, to authorize the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to guaran- 
tee home loans with provisions for variable- 
payment plans, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


H.R. 2136. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to revise the provisions of such 
title relating to the construction and altera- 
tion of, and acquisition of land for, national 
cemeteries; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 
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H.R. 2185. An act for the relief of Hanife- 
Frantz; to the Committe on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3423. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide vocational education 
and training opportunities for certain Viet- 
nam- era veterans, to establish a small busi- 
ness loan program for Vietnam-era veterans 
and disabled veterans, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


HOUSE BILLS PLACED ON 
CALENDAR 


The following bills were read twice 
and ordered placed on the calendar: 
H.R. 1100. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to expand eligibility of former 
prisoners of war for certain benefits and 
health-care services provided by the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, and for other purposes. 
H.R. 2540. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for the U.S. International Trade Com- 
mission, the U.S. Customs Service, and the 
Office of the U.S, Trade Representatives for 
fiscal year 1982, and for other purposes. 
H.R. 3499. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to extend the Vietnam-era vet- 
erans’ readjustment counseling program, to 
provide medical care for Vietnam veterans 
exposed to herbicide defoliants (including 
agent orange), to recover the cost of cer- 
tain health care provided by the Veterans’ 
Administration, and for other purposes. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The following concurrent resolution 
was read, and referred as indicated: 

H. Con. Res. 76 Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress that 
the Secretary of the Army should place a 
plaque in Arlington National Cemetery hon- 
oring members of the U.S. Armed Forces 
who died during an attempt to rescue Amer- 
ican hostages held in Iran; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with ac- 
companying papers, reports, and docu- 
ments, which were referred as indicated: 

EC-1322. A communication from the Act- 
ing Director of the Defense Security Assist- 
ance Agency, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report on the Department of the Army’s 
proposed letter of offer to Jordan for defense 
articles estimated to cost in excess of $25 
million; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

EC-1323. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Defense to count as reductions, posi- 
tions downgraded from GS-13 and above to 
GS-12 and below in complying with the re- 
quirements of section 811(a) (1) and (2) of 
the Department of Defense Appropriation 
Authorization Act, 1978, (Public Law 95-79, 
91 Stat. 323); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

EC-1324. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Defense, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend titles 10 and 
5, United States Code, to increase the num- 
ber of Assistant Secretaries in the Depart- 
ment of Defense and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-1325. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, his decision to withdraw active 
Air Force support activities at Hancock Feld, 
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N.Y., during fiscal year 1983; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

EC-—1326. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Congressional 
Relations, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on the President's decision to extend 
a credit to the Socialist Republic of Romania 
in connection with its purchase of two nu- 
clear steam generators; to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

BC-1327. A communication from the Vice 
President of the U.S. Synthetic Fuels Corpo- 
ration, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
quarterly report of the Corporation for the 
period January 1 through March 31, 1981; 
to the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources. 

EC-1328. A communication from the Act- 
ing Assistant Legal Advisor for Treaty Af- 
fairs of the Department of State, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report on interna- 
tional agreements, other than treaties, 
entered into by the United States in the 60- 
day period prior to May 28, 1981; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

EC-1329. A communication from the Act- 
ing Inspector General of the Department of 
Health and Human Services, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the report on the activities 
of the Office of Inspector General, Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services, for the 
period January 1 through March 31, 1981; 
to the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-1330. A communication from the 
Acting Administrator of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the report of the Office of Inspector General, 
Veterans’ Administration; to the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-1331. A communication from the Act- 
ing Administrator of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, the report of the Of- 
fice of Inspector General, NASA, for the 
period ending March 31, 1981; to the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-1332. A communication from the Mayor 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend the 
District of Columbia Self-Government 
and Governmental Reorganization Act with 
respect to the National Capital service area; 
to the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-1333. A communication from the 
Mayor of the District of Columbia, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to au- 
thorize the transfer of the District of Co- 
lumbia Employment Security Building to 
the Government of the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-1334. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the report on the 
refugee resettlement program; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

EC-1335. A communication from the Act- 
ing Commissioner of Immigration and Natu- 
ralization, transmitting, pursuant to law, or- 
ders suspending deportation of certain 
aliens under section 244 (a) (1) of the Jmmi- 
gration and Nationality Act; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

EC—1336. A communication from the Secre- 
tary of Education, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, & report entitled “The Condition of Ed- 
ucation”; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 

EC-1337. A communication from the Act- 
ing Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report en- 
titled “Changes Needed To Deter Violations 
of Fair Labor Standards Act”; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Resources. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The following petitions and memorials 
were laid before the Senate and were 
referred or ordered to lie on the table as 
indicated: 
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POM-139. A petition from a citizen of Dal- 
las, Tex., urging congressional cooperation 
with the efforts of the Reagan administration 
to strengthen the military power of the 
United States; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

POM-140. A petition from a citizen of 
Plano, Tex., urging congressional cooperation 
with the efforts of the Reagan administration 
in strengthening the military power of the 
United States; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

POM-141. A petition from a citizen of 
Plano, Tex., urging congressional cooperation 
with the efforts of the Reagan administration 
to strengthen the military power of the 
United States; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

POM-142. A petition from 4 citizen of 
Plano, Tex., urging congressional cooperation 
with the efforts of the Reagan administration 
to strengthen the military power of the 
United States; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

POM-143. A resolution adopted by the 
Berkley Rent Stabilization Board, opposing 
the vote of the Senate Banking Committee 
to restrict Federal housing subsidies to cities 
with local rent control laws; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

POM-144. Joint resolution adopted by the 
legislature of the State of Maine; to the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works: 


“JOINT RESOLUTION 


“We, your Memorialists, the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Maine in the One Hundred and Tenth Legis- 
lature, now assembled, most respectfully pre- 
sent and petition the Honorable Ronald W. 
Reagan, President of the United States, as 
follows: 

“Whereas, this body commends the efforts 
of the Administration and Congress to re- 
duce inflationary pressures in the economy 
by recommending budget cuts as well as tax 
incentives for private capital investments; 
and 

“Whereas, this body supports reductions of 
the various federal programs to achieve these 
objectives; however, there is great concern 
over the proposed elimination of future 
funding for the Economic Development Ad- 
ministration and the rescission of the re- 
maining appropriations of fiscal year 1981 of 
the agency; and 

“Whereas, the Public Works and Economic 
Development Act of 1965, by which the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration was es- 
tablished, has resulted in $131,684,993 being 
spent in Maine, amounting to 429 grants and 
loans; and 

“Whereas, a large proportion of the EDA 
investment in Maine has been to those in- 
dustries that have their basis in the state’s 
natural resources—food processing facilities 
and forest product manufacturing or to as- 
sist declining industries such as textiles and 
shoes in some of the state’s smaller towns 
and more isolated regions; and 


“Whereas, investments in the private sec- 
tor have created 8,570 permanent jobs and 
countless temporary jobs involved in the 
construction or expansion of industry in the 
State and local public works’ projects have 
created over 25,000 temporary jobs and 17,050 
permanent positions in the State; and 

“Whereas, it has been our experience in 
Maine that the benefits from this program 
far outweigh the public cost whenever the 
increased economic activities resulting from 
ei agin have been thoroughly examined; 


“Whereas, over $25,000,000 worth of proj- 
ects in Maine are pending funding at this 
time, $10,400,000 was being counted on for 
the development of 2 cargo ports and over 
$2,000,000 was anticipated for planning and 
technical assistance and for development of 
& statewide Revolving Loan Fund; and 
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“Whereas, included in the $25,000,000 are 
the fish piers for which the citizens of Maine 
have already approved a bond issue and only 
$2,000,000 of the anticipated $7,500,000 was 
received before the funding cut; and 

“Whereas, projects with applications pend- 
ing were notified by EDA that they should 
not expect to receive EDA assistance since 
fiscal year 1981 funds were sufficient to cover 
only those projects for which full approval 
had been given prior to the Administration’s 
rescission proposal; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we, your Memorialists, ex- 
press our strong support for the Public Works 
Program of the Economic Development Ad- 
ministration and respectfully urge the Con- 
gress and the Honorable Ronald W. Reagan, 
President of the United States, to continue 
the funding of this program so as to permit 
the continued development of job-generating 
projects so necessary to the future well-being 
of this State and Nation; and be it further 

“Resolved, That duly authenticated copies 
of this resolution be transmitted forthwith 
by the Secretary of State to the Honorable 
Ronald W. Reagan, President of the United 
States, the President of the Senate and 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the United States Congress and to each mem- 
ber of the Maine Congressional Delegation.” 

POM-145. A resolution adopted by the 
Consulting Engineers Council of Texas, Inc., 
favoring the adoption of legislation relating 
to the development of needed energy and 
water resources projects; to the Committee 
on Environmental and Public Works. 

POM-146. A resolution adopted by the 
House of Representatives of Puerto Rico; to 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 


“RESOLUTION 
“STATEMENT OF MOTIVES 


“December 31, 1982, will mark the tenth 
anniversary of the disappearance of the 
renowned Puerto Rican sportsman, Roberto 
Clemente which occurred at the moment he 
was leaving his country to give a helping 
hand to the people of Nicaragua after it had 
suffered the effects of earthquakes which 
had left its capital city virtually in ruins, 

“During his life, Roberto Clemente 
achieved goals within the sports world never 
before attained by a Puerto Rican, and only 
by a handful of other men in the sports 
world. Each day, his deeds exalted the name 
of Puerto Rico. During the off-season 
months, he returned to this island and 
shared his knowledge with the youth of 
Puerto Rico. He excelled as a father, up- 
holding with his moral fiber, the unity of 
his family. In his life, Roberto set an exam- 
ple for Puerto Rico. 

“When he disappeared more than eight 
years ago, the humanitarian phase of his 
personality remained in the minds of hun- 
dreds of millions of North Americans, Latin 
Americans and Puerto Ricans who mourned 
his death. He left his family and country on 
New Year's Eve, a night of great festivity, 
to accompany and deliver provisions col- 
lected in Puerto Rico for the people of 
Nicaragua. 

“Normally, it is the birth of a person that 
is celebrated, not his death. Nevertheless, 
Clemente did not die alone; after a life full 
of great achievements Clemente did per- 
forming his greatest sacrifice and the most 
admirable of all his performances. 

“It is proper that this humble, honest and 
humanistic son of the small town of Caro- 
lina be remembered with a commemorative 
stamp to be issued on December 31, 1982, in 
the city of Carolina that saw his birth and 
death. 

“Be it resolved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Puerto Rico: 

Section 1. To request, as it is hereby re- 
cuested, that the United States Postal Service 
issue a postal commemorative stamp in hom- 
age to memory of the renowned Puerto Rican 
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sportsman, Roberto Clemente, on December 
$1, 1982, in the city of Carolina, Puerto Rico. 

SEc. 2. To exhort all the civic, sports, and 
cultural organizations in Puerto Rico, as it 
is hereby exhorted, to make their opinion on 
such a significant matter known at the fed- 
eral level. 

“Src. 3. A copy of this Resolution shall be 
sent to the Postmaster General of the United 
States, to the President of the United States, 
the Honorable Ronald Reagan; the Vice- 
President of the United States, the Honorable 
George Bush, the leaders of the Congress, 
and the Resident Commissioner of Puerto 
Rico, the Honorable Baltazar Corrado.” 

POM-147. A resolution adopted by the City 
Council of Waterford, Calif., expressing its 
support of efforts by the Federal Adminis- 
tration to return powers to local entities and 
urging a careful implementation of those 
efforts in ways that will enhance, not fur- 
ther impede, home rule; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

POM-148. A petition from a citizen of San 
Antonio, Tex., relating to the release of the 
indentity of intelligence agents; to the Se- 
lect Committee on Intelligence. 

POM-149. A resolution of the West Central 
Wardens and Superintendents Association, 
urging the development of funding programs 
to continue the upgrading of correctional 
service throughout the country; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

POM-150. A resolution adopted by the 
Southern Conference of Attorneys General, 
favoring increased drug enforcement efforts; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

POM-151. A resolution adopted by VFW 
Post 3803, Ville Platte Department of Louisi- 
ana, favoring the Reagan administration pol- 
icies concerning veterans’ hospitals and fa- 
cilities; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. THURMOND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 1033. A bill granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the agreement between the States 
of North Carolina and South Carolina estab- 
lishing their lateral seaward boundary (Rept. 
No. 97-129). 

By Mr. EAST (for Mr. THurMonp), from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute: 

8. 823. A bill to provide for the payment of 
losses incurred as a result of the ban on the 
use of b= epg Tris in apparel, fabric, 
yarn, or r, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 97-130). -i e: 

By Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources: 

Report to accompany the bill (S. 1200) to 
authorize appropriations for the National 
Science Foundation for the fiscal year 1982 
(Rept. No. 97-131). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 

By Mr. McCLURE, from the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources: 

Charles M. Butler, III, of Maryland, to be 
a Member of the Federal Energy Regulatory 
Commission for the remainder of the term 
expiring October 20, 1983. 


Georgiana H. Sheldon, of Virginia, to be a 
Member of the Federal Energy Regulatory 
3 for a term expiring October 20, 

(The above nominations, reported from the 

ttee on Energy and Natural Resources, 
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with the recommendation that they be con- 
firmed, subject to the nominees’ commitment 
to respond to requests to appear and testify 
beforo any duly constituted committee of the 
Senate.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMIT- 
TEES SUBMITTED DURING THE 
RECESS 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted after the re- 
cess of the Senate on June 3, 1981, under 
authority of the order of the Senate of 
that date: 

By Mr. THURMOND, from the Committee 
on Armed Services: 

Tidal W. McCoy, of Virginia, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of the Air Force, vice Jo- 
seph Charles Zengerle III, resigned. 

Joel E. Bonner, Jr., of Virginia, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Army, vice Alan J. 
Gibbs, 

William R. Gianelli, of California, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Army, vice Michael 
Blumenfeld, resigned. 

Harry N. Walters, of New York, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Army, vice William 
Eldred Peacock, resigned. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Armed Services, I re- 
port favorably the following nomina- 
tions: Gen. Robert E. Huyser, U.S. Air 
Force (age 56), for appointment to the 
grade of general on the retired list; Lt. 
Gen. Hans H. Driessnack, U.S. Air Force, 
for appointment as senior U.S. Air Force 
member of the Military Staff Committee 
of the United Nations; Maj. Gen. William 
J. Livsey, Jr., U.S. Army, to be lieutenant 
general; Maj. Gen. Harold A. Hatch, U.S. 
Marine Corps, to be lieutenant general; 
Lt. Gen. Freddie L. Poston, U.S. Air 
Force (age 55), for appointment to the 
grade of lieutenant general on the retired 
list; Lt. Gen. Stanley M. Umstead, Jr., 
U.S. Air Force (age 52), for appointment 
to the grade of lieutenant general on the 
retired list; Lt. Gen. Richard L. West, 
Army of the United States (major gen- 
eral, U.S. Army) (age 56), to be placed on 
the retired list in the grade of lieutenant 
general; Maj. Gen. Ernest D. Peixotto, 
U.S. Army to be lieutenant general; Vice 
Adm. William N. Small, U.S. Navy, for 
appointment as Vice Chief of Naval Op- 
erations to the grade of admiral while 
so serving; Adm. Donald C. Davis, U.S. 
Navy (age 60), for appointment to the 
grade of admiral on the retired list; Rear 
Adm. Robert L. Walters, U.S. Navy, to be 
vice admiral; Maj. Gen. John K. Davis, 
U.S. Marine Corps, to be lieutenant gen- 
eral; and Lt. Gen. Charles M. Hall, Army 
of the United States (major general, U.S. 
Army) (age 56), to be placed on the re- 
tired list in the grade of lieutenant gen- 
eral. I ask that these names be placed on 
the Executive Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. In addition, in the 
U.S. Navy and Naval Reserve, there are 
284 temporary/permanent promotions 
to the grade of captain and below (list 
begins with Latimer T. Albert); in the 
Navy and Naval Reserve, there are 11 
temporary/permanent appointments to 
the grade of captain and below (list 
begins with Kenneth J. Anderson); in 
the U.S. Navy Reserve there are 1,419 
temporary promotions to the grade of 
captain and below (list begins with 
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Reinaldo G. Alvarez); and in the Regu- 
lar Air Force there are 490 appointments 
to the grade of major and below (list 
begins with George W. Berger). Since 
these names have already appeared in 
the REcorp and to save the expense of 
printing again, I ask unanimous consent 
that they be ordered to lie on the Secre- 
tary’s desk for the information of any 
Senator. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


(The nominations ordered to lie on 
the Secretary’s desk were printed in the 
Record of May 11, May 19, and May 20, 
pipet at the end of the Senate proceed- 

3. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first and 
second time by unanimous consent, and 
referred as indicated: 

By Mr. DOLE (by request) : 

S. 1308. A bill to insure the confidentiality 
of information used by the Internal Revenue 
Service to develop standards for the exami- 
nation or other investigation of returns under 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. GOLDWATER (for himself and 
Mr. Jackson) (by request) : 

S. 1309. A bill for the relief of the estate of 
Dorothy Meserve Kunhardt; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOSCHWITZ (for himself, Mr. 
CHAFEE, Mr. BURDICK, Mr. Gorton, 
Mr. HATCH, Mr. HAYAKAWA, Mr. HUM- 
PHREY, Mr. JEPSEN, Mr. Percy, Mr. 
Tower, Mr. QUAYLE, Mr. ARMSTRONG, 
and Mr. KASTEN) : 

S. 1310. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to provide certain commu- 
nity development, employment, and tax in- 
centives for individuals and businesses in de- 
pressed areas; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. SIMPSON (by request) : 

S. 1311. A bill to amend chapter 19 of title 
38, United States Code, to permit the un- 
restricted assignment of a beneficiary's inter- 
est in the proceeds of a Government Life 
Insurance policy in cases involving contested 
claims, and to increase the amount an attor- 
ney may receive for representing a claimant 
in such cases, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

S. 1312. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to make adjustments and im- 
provements in the vocational rehabilitation 
and education programs administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

S. 1313. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide additional flexibility 
within the Veterans’ Administration's exist- 
ing medica] personnel management system; 
to the Committee on Veterans Affairs. 

S. 1314. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to authorize funds to the Re- 
public of the Philippines to assure the effec- 
tive case and treatment of patients in the 
Veterans Memorial Medical Center; to the 
Committee on Veterans Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMPSON: 

S. 1315. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide that the pension of 
a veteran who is blind as a result of a non- 
service-connected disability and who is being 
furnished hospital care by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration in a Veterans’ Administration 
center operated exclusively for the rehabili- 
tation of blinded veterans shall not be re- 
duced because the period of care of such 
veteran extends more than three months; to 
the Committee on Veterans Affairs. 

S. 1316. A bill to amend chapter 37 of title 
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38, United States Code, to authorize the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to guar- 
antee home loans with provisions for gradu- 
ated-payment plans, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Veterans Affairs. 

S. 1817. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide that remarriage of 
the surviving spouse of a veteran after age 
62 shall not result in termination of depend- 
ency and indemnity compensation; to the 
Committee on Veterans Affairs. 

By Mr. RIEGLE (for himself, Mr. LE- 
VIN, and Mr. HATFIELD): 

S. 1318. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 with respect to State or 
local government obligations issued to fi- 
nance certain beverage container facilities 
the construction of which is made necessary 
by an antidisposable beverage container law; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: 

S. 1319. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to provide for individual 
and corporate income tax reductions, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. HEINZ: 

S. 1320. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to modify the excise tax on 
trucks, buses, tractors, etc., and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr, COCHRAN: 

S. 1321. A bill to -provide access to small 
businesses and other persons, of information 
concerning rules applicable to such busi- 
nesses or persons; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. COCHRAN (for himself and 
Mr. STENNIS) : 

S. 1322. A bill to designate the United 
States Department of Agriculture Boll Weevil 
Research Laboratory building, located on the 
campus of Mississippi State University, 
Starkville, Mississippi, as the “Robey Went- 
worth Harned Laboratory”; to the Committee 
on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 

By Mr. TSONGAS (for himself and 
Mr. KENNEDY): 

S. 1323. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 with respect to the resi- 
dential energy and investment tax energy 
credits, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. PERCY: 

SJ. Res. 86. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the month of No- 
vember, 1981 as “National REACT Month”; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. DOLE (by request) : 

S. 1308. A bill to insure the confiden- 
tiality of information used by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service to develop stand- 
ards for the examination or other inves- 
tigation of returns under the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

CONFIDENTIALITY OF TAXPAYER COMPLIANCE 

INFORMATION 
@ Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, today I am 
introducing legislation, at the request of 
the administration, to clarify the intent 
of Congress that the Internal Revenue 
Service’s data base for its taxpayer com- 
pliance measurement program (TCMP) 
cannot be disclosed to private persons 
under the restrictions of section 6103 of 
the Internal Revenue Code. 

TCMP SYSTEM 

Under present Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice (IRS) procedures, most individual in- 
come tax returns selected for examina- 
tion are picked on the basis of a scoring 
system. The development of variables 
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used to arrive at the scores begins with 
carefully controlled audits pursuant to 
an audit program called the taxpayer 
compliance measurement program (or 
TCMP). This program is intended to 
serve the basic purposes of the Internal 
Revenue Service’s general audit pro- 
gram, which involves approximately 2 
million returns. 
COURT DECISIONS PERMIT DISCLOSURE 


Recent court decisions brought under 
the Freedom of Information Act have 
awarded plaintiff's access to these TCM 
source materials with the deletion of all 
characteristics which would be used to 
identify particular taxpayers. In reach- 
ing their conclusions, the courts point to 
section 6103(b) (2) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code (code) which excludes from 
the definition of protected return infor- 
mation “data in a form which cannot be 
associated with, or otherwise identify, 
directly or indirectly, a particular tax- 
payer.” The courts construe the exclu- 
sion as compelling the editing and dis- 
closure of return information. 
DISCLOSURE UNWARRANTED AND HARMFUL TO 

IRS AUDIT PROGRAM 


Neither the Freedom of Information 
Act nor the exclusion was intended to 
permit public disclosure of information 
which would seriously compromise the 
integrity of the self-assessment system 
of taxation. Maintaining the confiden- 
tiality of such information far outweighs 
any legitimate public interest in its dis- 
closure or any benefit to be derived from 
disclosure. Furthermore, the purpose of 
the exclusion was to continue public ac- 
cess to anonymous statistical studies and 
compilations prepared for tax adminis- 
tration purposes and to require editing 
under the Freedom of Information Act 
only when the IRS adds identifiers to 
previously disclosable studies. The ex- 
clusion was not meant to compel the 
preparation of edited materials for pub- 
lic distribution upon demand. 


If the TCMP source data are released, 
the IRS would be faced with the problem 
of developing an alternative audit selec- 
tion system. The resulting costs to the 
IRS, both in terms of the resources 
needed to accomplish this task and the 
potential loss of tax revenues due to the 
use of a less effective audit selection sys- 
tem, would be immeasurable. 


DISCLOSE ANONYMOUS DATA UNLESS 
CLOSURE IMPAIRS TAX ADMINISTRATION 


This bill would amend the definition of 
return to include within the definition 
any data—whether or not identifiable— 
from which standards or other criteria 
or procedures can be derived for the 
selection of returns for examination or 
other investigation the disclosure of 
which the Service determines would seri- 
ously impair Federal tax administra- 
tion. This addition is specifically in- 
tended to permit protection of the 
TCMP data base dealt with in the court 
cases. It would thus authorize disclosure 
of anonymous statistical tabulations 
based on the TCMP which the Service 
prepares for tax administration purposes 
the disclosure of which would not seri- 
ously impair Federal tax administration. 

Although this addition to section 6103 
(b) (2) clarifies that the TCMP data base 
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constitutes protected return information 
subject to disclosure only as provided by 
section 6103, its continued confidential 
use by the IRS is assured since other per- 
sons entitled to receive return informa- 
tion under the various provisions of that 
section would be unable to justify access 
to the information for the statutory pur- 
poses for which such access is authorized 
or required. 

This legislation will prevent the ad- 
verse consequences to the tax system 
which disclosure of the data base would 
cause. The administration supports this 
bill and urges immediate consideration 
by the Congress. 


By Mr. BOSCHWITZ (for himself, 
Mr. CHAFEE, Mr. BurpicK, Mr. 
Gorton, Mr. Hatcu, Mr. HAYA- 
KAWA, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. JEP- 
SEN, Mr. Percy, Mr. TOWER, Mr. 
QUAYLE, Mr. ARMSTRONG and Mr. 
KASTEN) : 

S. 1310. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide certain 
community development, employment, 
and tax incentives for individuals and 
businesses in depressed areas; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

URBAN JOBS AND ENTERPRISE ZONE ACT OF 1981 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, on 
behalf of Senator CHAFEE and myself, I 
am introducing today the “Urban Jobs 
and Enterprise Zone Act of 1981.” This 
legislation, which has been the subject of 
much debate and discussion over the past 
year, was first introduced in the 96th 
Congress. And today, after having con- 
sulted with the vast majority of the lead- 
ing urban organizations around the 
country, as well as many of our cities’ 
mayors and businesses, we are reintro- 
ducing an amended version of this pro- 
posal which we feel will be far more ef- 
fective in the task of creating jobs in 
our Nation’s inner cities. Simultaneously 
today, an identical bill is also being in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives 
by Congressmen Kemp and GARCIA. 

When this proposal was first intro- 
duced in the 96th Congress, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the enthusiastic response was very 
gratifying. Mayors from all over the 
country wrote indicating support and of- 
fering their suggestions and recommen- 
dations, a number of which have been 
incorporated in this new bill that we are 
introducing today. Of course, not all 
agreed with each and every provision of 
the legislation, but all eagerly welcomed 
a fresh, new, and innovative approach to 
resolving the problems of poverty and 
joblessness in inner-city America. 

After investing scores of billions of dol- 
lars in the so-called war on poverty over 
the last two decades, we have failed to 
provide any meaningful opportunity for 
advancement—an opportunity to get a 
foot up the ladder of success, so to speak. 
While our welfare programs provide cru- 
cial services, they, unfortunately, have 
created a system of dependency which 
has helped trap many of our poor in a 
self-perpetuating cycle of poverty. The 
Urban Jobs and Enterprise Zone Act at- 
tempts to break that cycle by offering a 
more lasting and rewarding alternative 
to welfare dependency—a job, and a job 
in the private sector, which will mean 
personal, economic, and societal growth. 
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The focus of this year’s urban jobs 
legislation is the same as last year’s: 
Small business development and job 
creation in the most distressed areas of 
our urban centers as well as depressed 
rural areas. The means to reach that end 
have changed somewhat, but the overall 
goal is still the same: job creation. 

Those areas which HUD designates as 
enterprise zones based upon the severity 
of their economic distress will qualify for 
a package of benefits designed to lure 
job-creating businesses into the inner 
city. Any business that is willing to take 
the risk of locating in one of these zones 
and who will pledge to hire at least 40 
percent of its workers from the unem- 
ployed labor force, will qualify for a lu- 
crative series of Federal tax incentives. 

By simply locating in the zone itself 
business will qualify for some of the in- 
centives, but by employing at least 40 
percent of the workers from the unem- 
ployed labor force, additional incentives 
will be available. And workers who take 
jobs in those zones will receive a 5 per- 
cent break on their personal income taxes 
up to $1,500 a year. 

In keeping with last year’s bill, this 
legislation is directed at small businesses. 
They create the vast majority of new 
jobs. In the past 10 years, nearly 20 per- 
cent of new private sector employment 
has come from businesses with 20 or 
fewer employees and 80 percent of new 
jobs have been created by businesses with 
less than 100 employees. 

The source of that is a study, Mr. Pres- 
ident, done by David Birch of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

Another advantage of small businesses, 
as compared to corporations, is the in- 
creased opportunity for rapid advance- 
ment. A person working in a small busi- 
ness has a one-to-one relationship with 
the boss, something that is not often the 
case in larger businesses. Too often, peo- 
ple at the lower end of the wage scale get 
lost in the shuffie of big business. How- 
ever, from my own experience, I just do 
not think this is as prevalent in small 
businesses. The employer and employee 
identify more with one another. A per- 
son's qualities, problems, family, and am- 
bitions cannot escape the boss’ notice, 
and seldom do. 

Furthermore, working in a small busi- 
ness is stimulating and exciting. Getting 
in on the ground floor of a new business, 
particular'v a small business, allows you 
to see all the wheels turning at once be- 
fore you. It offers a very effective method 
for advancement and a means to learn 
how businesses work so that eventually 
you'll be able to go into business yourself. 

If people are going to maximize their 
efforts and abilities, there must be poten- 
tial for them to rise above low-skilled 
minimum wage jobs—to see an opportu- 
nity to advance within a business. The 
urban jobs bill offers that potential. 

As I have previously mentioned, the fo- 
cus and concept of this legislation re- 
mains unchanged; however, we have de- 
veloped a list of new incentives that will 
make these enterprise zones more attrac- 
tive to businesses. After consulting with 
dozens of urban organizations, we con- 
cluded that the incentives needed to be 
strengthened to overcome the drawbacks 
of locating in an inner city. 
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The problems of crime, weak infra- 
structure support, city taxes, et cetera, 
remain a barrier to business development 
in these areas. Business already encoun- 
ters the usual problems of tax burdens 
and a lack of startup capital and tech- 
nical expertise; but when these are com- 
bined with the disadvantages of locating 
in a distressed area, businesses are hit 
with a double whammy, so to speak. Thus, 
our task is not only to make it attractive 
for entrepreneurs to invest in risk-tak- 
ing ventures, but also to invest in new 
businesses that are located within the 
inner cities. 

We have tackled this problem by com- 
bining a package of Federal and local 
incentives. Those cities that have UDAG 
eligible areas and can also show signs of 
high unemployment, poverty, out-migra- 
tion, or abandonment of buildings, can 
apply to HUD for zone designation. 

However, to receive designation, these 
cities will have to compete among one 
another on the basis of the severity of 
their economic distress plus their “local 
commitment.” The cities, States, coun- 
ties, and other municipal-type govern- 
ments are encouraged to work together 
to construct a State and local package of 
incentives. Cities will then compete with 
other cities for zone designation on the 
basis of who can offer the most attrac- 
tive package. 

So, not only must cities qualify on the 
basis of their economic distress, but 
there has to be a local, State and county 
package of various types of incentives— 
property or income tax relief, relaxation 
of building codes, increased infrastruc- 
ture support, et cetera—to augment the 
Federal package of tax incentives, that 
is, elimination of capital gains taxes, a 
50-percent reduction in income taxes, a 
5-percent refundable tax credit for wages 
paid to previously unemployed workers, 
et cetera. This local-Federal package ad- 
dresses the problems that all small busi- 
nesses face, as well as the particular 
problems of a business who has located 
in an inner city. 


For the workers, there are also tax in- 
centives. Instead of providing a break in 
the employee’s social security taxes, this 
year’s bill provides a refundable tax 
credit of up to $1,500 a year for all work- 
ers who are employed in the zone by a 
business with at least 40 percent CETA- 
eligible employees. That is quite a hefty 
supplement to their annual wages and 
an enormous advantage to the employee 
who chooses to work in one of these bus- 
inesses. 


In closing, Mr. President, I would like 
to say that as a small businessman my- 
self, I think this legislation offers a very 
attractive package of incentives which 
will be successful in stimulating business 
development. It has always been my con- 
tribut‘on to the formation of this bill, to 
look at it as a businessman and to decide 
what would entice me into a distressed 
area. 


I think we have put together such a 
package and I am pleased to say that it 
has gained widespread support of both 
the Republican and Democratic Mem- 
bers in Congress. In addition, at our 
press conference today, Vernon Jordan, 
president of the National Urban League, 
wholeheartedly endorsed this legislation 
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and urged that all Members of Con- 
gress—despite their party or ideological 
commitments—rally behind this pro- 
posal and see that it is enacted in the 
97th Congress. 

Mr. President, I have one last point 
that is worthy of mention. I want to 
make clear that outside of HUD’s role 
as designator of the zones, the involve- 
ment or the Federal Government in this 
legislation is rather slight. We are not 
creating a vast new program that is 
going to cost the Federal Government 
billions of dollars. This is a program of 
private investment. This is a program of 
giving tax concessions to businesses to 
come into distressed areas so that they 
will put people back to work, put them 
on payroll and get them paying taxes. 
This is not a new form of a welfare pro- 
gram. We are simply trying to utilize 
the great free enterprise system to put 
people back to work and to revitalize in- 
ner city America. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BOSCH WITZ. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota. 


Mr. BURDICK. I would like to say to 
my friend from Minnesota that he is 
making a very important speech today. 
I am intrigued with his idea and I will 
certainly review it very carefully. 

One question I have is, Who would ad- 
minister this program? 


Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, in 
answer to the Senator’s question there 
is no real administration. After HUD 
makes the choice of an area as an en- 
terprise job zone, there really is no ad- 
ministration beyond that. I suppose HUD 
would have some oversight and see 
whether or not that particular zone is 
attracting business. 


As a matter of fact, my good friend 
from North Dakota asks an interesting 
question that I would like to answer in 
two parts. 

First of all, I know my friend is from 
a very rural State. It borders my State. 
Much of my State is rural. We have 
changed this bill from last year’s model, 
so to speak, to include rural areas, areas 
that have 250,000 population or more, so 
that a county in his State or my State, 
virtually any county, would qualify. 

Then they go to HUD and ask to be 
designated an enterprise zone. They are 
in competition with, presumably, hun- 
dreds of other counties and areas that 
also want to be designated an enterprise 
zone. The bill says that not more than 25 
will be designated in a given year. So 
that community which comes with the 
best package of tax benefits to be com- 
bined with the Federal tax benefits when 
that community is chosen as an enter- 
prise zone is the community that will be 
chosen. 

Furthermore, if that community comes 
and savs, “If we are designated an en- 
terprise zone and give this tax package, 
plus the tax package that you, the Fed- 
eral Government, will give, this employ- 
er, that employer, a series of employers 
have indicated or have signed contracts 
that they will locate there,” that will 
certainly give great credibility and en- 
hance the strength of that particular 
area to be designated an enterprise zone. 

Mr. BURDICK. Let me ask my friend, 
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has he estimated what the tax loss might 
be to the Federal Government and to 
the various States? 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, the 
Senator from North Dakota asks a good 
as to what the tax loss 


question, 
would be. 

It is very hard to judge that. Most of 
these areas are producing no taxes at 
the present time. Most of the employees, 
at least 40 percent of the employees, 
would be unemployed and, as a result, 
would be removed from the welfare rolls 
and become taxpayers instead. Because 
of that, we feel that the impact on rev- 
enues will not be great. 

I might say that the Reagan adminis- 
tration has endorsed the concept and 
hopes that a bill of this nature will be 
passed in this Congress. That, perhaps, 
is an indication that there will not be 
too great a revenue loss. 

Mr. BURDICK. I commend the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota for this approach. 
It is certainly worth delving into. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. J thank the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a fact sheet on the Urban Jobs 
Enterprise Zone Act, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the fact 
sheet was ordered printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Fact SHEET, URBAN JOBS ENTERPRISE ZONE ACT 
A. AREA REQUIREMENTS 

1. Area’s population must be at least 4,000 
if located within Standard Metropolitan Sta- 
tistical Area of at least 50,000; area popula- 
tion must be 2,500 for other areas. Indian 
reservations are exempt from the population 
requirements. 

2. Area must be UDAG (including pockets- 
of-poverty) eligible. 

3. Area must meet one of the following 
criteria: 

&. unemployment over last 18 months was 
at least 1½ times the national average; 

b. was a low-income poverty area as de- 
termined by most recent census; 

c. 70 percent of residents have income be- 
low 80 percent of the area median income. 

d. population decline of at least 10 per- 
cent between 1970 and 1980 and either 
chronic abandonment of buildings or sub- 
stantial tax arrearages, 

4. Must submit a plan to HUD detailing 
local efforts to reduce various burdens 
borne by employers and employees. 

B. DESIGNATION BY HUD 

1. 10 to 25 zones per year. 

2. Preference will be given to areas show- 
ing the greatest distress, which have the 
greatest community support and which sub- 
mit the best plans (including economic in- 
centives given by state, county and local 
governments). 


C. BENEFITS AVAILABLE TO BUSINESS AND 
INVESTORS IN IT 


1. 5 percent refundable tax credit for 
wages paid to CETA—eligible (Title II B or 
D, or Title IV A or B) employees who work 
in zone. 

2. Elimination of the capital gains tax for 
all the new businesses and investors in 
them. 

3. A package of local tax benefits as de- 
signed by each area when they bid to get 
Enterprise Zone designation. 

D. ADDITIONAL BENEFITS AVAILABLE TO THOSE 
BUSINESSES WITH AT LEAST 40 PERCENT CETA— 
ELIGIBLE EMPLOYEES 
1. Elimination of income tax on half of 

all income earned from operations within 
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the zone or interest on loans to zone busi- 
nesses. 

2. May use cash accounting if receipts are 
less than $2 million per year. 

8. Extension of loss carryover to 20 years. 

E. BENEFITS AVAILABLE TO EMPLOYEES 

1. If employed in the zone by a busines 
with at least 40 percent CETA-eligible em- 
ployees, a 5 percent refundable tax credit 
for wages earned, up to a $1,500 credit per 
year. 


@ Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join today with my colleagues, 
Senators BoscHwitz and CHAFEE in 
sponsoring a oll to estab.ish free enter- 
prise zones within some of our Nation’s 
most economically depressed and blight- 
ed areas. While creation of these enter- 
prise zones will not be a panacea for 
our urban ills, the use of incentives to 
promote new private enterprise and 
entrepreneurship in economically de- 
pressed regions is an idea whose time 
has come. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Employment and Productivity, I will 
work to coordinate programs in our jur- 
isdiction with this innovative proposal 
of tax incentives and tax reform. Several 
key elements of this new idea must be 
kept in mind: The goal is to create new 
business in the zones, not to foster de- 
velopment in these neighborhoods at the 
expense of other neighborhoods. The en- 
terprise zone regulations must be simple, 
the essential concept is to make it,easy 
for people to enter business. Any policy 
aiming to revive these depressed areas 
must emphasize small business and en- 
trepreneurship, and not larger well-es- 
tablished operations. Finally, this bill is 
a bold new experiment, and as such pro- 
vides for not more than 25 enterprise 
zones to be created each year for a 3-year 
period. 

The legislation which I join in spon- 
soring has several features which must 
be noted. Small businesses established 
within an enterprise zone will automati- 
cally fall under the Regulatory Flexibil- 
ity Act, providing substantial relief from 
the Federal regulations. 

Further, our States and local govern- 

ments have long awaited the kind of 
Federal tax incentives for depressed areas 
which this bill will provide. The Gover- 
nor of Indiana recently signed into law 
legislation which will create an Enter- 
prise Zone Commission. That commission 
will identify certain local taxes, rules and 
regulations to be made exempt in desig- 
nated enterprise zones. With the passage 
of this Urban Jobs and Enterprise Zone 
Act, which I cosponsor today, we can 
begin to coordinate a truly unique ap- 
proach to promoting free enterprise, re- 
vitalizing our urban centers, and creating 
jobs. 
@ Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, the Ur- 
ban Jobs and Enterprise Zone Act of 1981 
offers our Nation’s most distressed c'ties 
and towns an opportunity for economic 
rebirth. 

Let me emphasize the concept of op- 
portunity because it is just that. It is 
not the answer; it is not the miracle 
cure; it is not a massive, new spending 
program masouerading as salvation 
from Washington, D.C. 

The enterprise zone idea and the sup- 
port it has from President Reagan sig- 
nal a new direction in American urban 
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policy. It is founded on our belief that 
job creation in declining uroan and 
rural areas can only be achieved by re- 
moving obstacles to economic growth 
and providing long-term incentives for 
people to live and work in these places. 

It is time for our Federal Government 
to give up trying to prescribe solutions 
for the vast array of local economic 
problems in this Nation and, instead, of- 
fer a richer opportunity for local au- 
thorities to foster new jobs and entre- 
preneurial growth from the ground up. 

This is the goal of the Urban Jobs and 
Enterprise Zone Act of 1981, which I am 
pleased to be reintroducing today. Hav- 
ing worked on this legislation for more 
than a year with Senator Boscuwirz, 
Congressman Kemp, and Congressman 
Garcia, I believe we have made signifi- 
cant improvements over the original 
1980 draft of the bill. We have also had 
the input and support of dozens of eco- 
nomic development experts from around 
the United States in producing this new 
bill. In particular, I want to express my 
appreciation for the help my staff and I 
have received in this effort from many 
concerned Rhode Islanders. 

The act we propose today allows be- 
tween 10 and 25 zones to be established 
in each of the next 3 years. Applications 
for zone designation will be considered 
from areas which meet tests of high un- 
employment and widespread poverty, 
and show a strong commitment on the 
part of local business, government and 
civic leaders to work together to en- 
hance economic opportunities for people 
who live or work there. The Department 
of Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD) will be the administering agency. 

The primary benefits under the Enter- 
prise Zone Act are Federal tax reductions 
designed to increase new jobs and busi- 
ness investment in zone areas. These tax 
breaks will increase the rate of return on 
productive economic activity, helping to 
overcome the high costs associated with 
locating in distressed areas. Such costs 
might include training an unskilled 
workforce, protecting against crime and 
vandalism, and compensating for poor 
city services. 

Zone employers will be given a 5 per- 
cent refundable tax credit for wages 
paid to CETA-eligible employees, that is, 
people who are considered long-term un- 
employed from economically disadvan- 
taged families. The capital gains tax will 
also be eliminated on all new zone in- 
vestments. 

For zone businesses hiring at least 40 
percent CETA-eligible workers, there 
are additional tax incentives. Income tax 
on half their profits will be eliminated. 
And, for those who lend capital to such 
zone enterprises, taxes will be eliminated 
on half the income from their loans. 

For all workers in businesses with at 
least 40 percent CETA-eligible employ- 
ees, there is a 5 percent refundable tax 
credit for wages earned, up to a $1,500 
credit per year. This relief is provided 
in view of the fact that, in many cases, 
leaving welfare rolls also means leaving 
behind tax-free income and health ben- 
efits which can far exceed minimum or 
low wage salaries. 

The act also recognizes that some Fed- 
eral programs enacted in past years have 
been useful tools in economic develop- 
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ment projects. Therefore, special con- 
sideration will be given to applications 
from zone areas for assistance under 
programs such as the Urban Develop- 
ment Action Grant (UDAG), section 8 
low-income housing, and CETA private 
sector job training. 

I believe this legislation offers a fresh 
and effective approach to the perplexing 
problems of economic decline—an ap- 
proach that can be used in the South 
Bronxes and South Providences of our 
Nation, as well as in depressed rural 
areas. 

I will be conducting the first congres- 
sional hearings on the Urban Jobs and 
Enterprise Zone Act next month, on July 
13 and 16, and I urge all my colleagues 
to support its enactment during this 
Congress. 


By Mr. SIMPSON (by request): 

S. 1311. A bill to amend chapter 19 of 
title 38, United States Code, to permit 
the unrestricted assignment of a bene- 
ficiary’s interest in the proceeds of a 
Government Life Insurance policy in 
cases involving contested claims, and to 
increase the amount an attorney may 
receive for representing a claimant in 
such cases, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

S. 1312. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to make adjustments and 
improvements in the vocational rehabili- 
tation and education programs adminis- 
tered by the Veterans’ Administration, 
and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

S. 1313. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide additional flexi- 
bility within the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion’s existing medical personnel man- 
agement system; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

S. 1314. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to authorize funds to the 
Republic of the Philippines to assure the 
effective case and treatment of patients 
in the Veterans Memorial Medical Cen- 
ter; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 


By Mr. SIMPSON: 

S. 1315. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide that the pension 
of a veteran who is blind as a result of 
a non-service-connected disability and 
who is being furnished hospital care by 
the Veterans’ Administration in a Vet- 
erans’ Administration center operated 
exclusively for the rehabilitation of 
blinded veterans shall not be reduced 
because the period of care of such vet- 
eran extends more than 3 months; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

S. 1316. A bill to amend chapter 37 of 
title 38, United States Code, to authorize 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
guarantee home loans with provisions 
for graduated-payment plans, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

S. 1317. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide that remarriage 
of the surviving spouse of a veteran after 
age 62 shall not result in termination of 
dependency and indemnity compensa- 
tion; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

(The remarks of Mr. Stmpson on this 
legislation appear earlier in today's 
RECORD.) 
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By Mr. BRADLEY: 

S. 1319. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for in- 
dividual and corporate income tax re- 
ductions, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

TAX REDUCTION ACT OF 1981 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, the bill 
I am introducing today offers a sorely 
needed alternative to the administra- 
tion’s tax proposal. Economists, inves- 
tors, businessmen, academics, and Con- 
gressmen warn that the administration’s 
tax bill will not put America on a course 
of sustained economic recovery, but will 
fuel inflation and force the Federal Re- 
serve to slam on the monetary brakes. 
That is a formula for soaring interest 
rates, protracted recession, and unac- 
ceptable levels of unemployment. 

My bill will correct some of the more 
glaring flaws and inefficiencies in the 
administration’s proposals. It provides 
tax cuts to accelerate economic recovery, 
reduces inequities in the tax system, and 
increases incentives for work, saving and 
productive investment. The bill will re- 
duce taxes by about $4.2 billion in fiscal 
year 1981 and $14.9 billion in calendar 
year 1981. In fiscal year 1982, the bill will 
cut taxes by about $35.6 billion and in 
calendar year 1982 by $48.8 billion. Over 
40 percent of these tax cuts are specifi- 
cally designed to stimulate savings, in- 
vestment and productivity. The rest will 
offset the individual income and payroll 
tax increases. That will occur this year 
and next. 

The President is promising that his 
tax bill will cure inflation, put Ameri- 
cans back to work, and cause a surge in 
their productivity to boot. 


To achieve this outcome, the adminis- 
tration's tax package would have to in- 
duce a supply side miracle inspired by 
a radical, abrupt, yet sustained, increase 
in America’s productivity growth. Actual 
experience teaches us that is highly un- 
likely. For the last 16 years, our produc- 
tivity has grown at rates well below the 
high levels assumed by the administra- 
tion. For the last 3 years, its growth has 
been negative. 

Sustaining high productivity not only 
will require more investment in plant and 
equipment, but a more highly-skilled la- 
bor force and changes in American man- 
agement practices as well. None of these 
can occur quickly. It takes 5 to 10 years 
to build major new industrial facilities. 
Thus, even the new investment that the 
administration’s tax bill is supposed to 
generate will not be contributing to pro- 
ductivity for a number of years. 

Given the odds against a supply side 
miracle, it would be irresponsible for us 
to count on one in setting our Nation's 
economic policies. We must therefore 
modify the administration’s tax pro- 
posals so that their inflationary thrust 
does not jeopardize our prospects for a 
robust economic recovery. 

First, we must insure that any person- 
al tax cuts offset inflation-induced tax 
increases and rising payroll taxes. The 
10-percent uniform rate cut the Presi- 
dent is advocating simply does not do 
this. Bracket creep and social security 
taxes impose a disproportionately heavy 
burden on middle- and low-income 
groups. Yet 10-10-10 delivers the bulk of 
its tax cuts to upper bracket taxpayers. 
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Second, we need a tax cut that, unlike 
the President’s does not leave dramati- 
cally increased savings to chance. In 
1980, the average American family saved 
5.7 percent of its income. In the first 5 
years of the 1960’s there was essentially 
no inflation, rapid productivity growth, 
and great optimism. how much aid the 
average American family save then? Six 
percent of its income. 

To put that m perspective, remember 
that 6-percent savings rate includes the 
savings of high-income groups and in- 
voluntary savings such as contributions 
to pension plans. The median family 
does not save 6 percent of its income, and 
voluntary savings is much less than 6 
percent. Moreover, it is not necessarily 
true that the high income individuals 
who are the prime beneficiaries of 10-10- 
10 will at the margin save more than 
middle-income individuals. On average 
they certainly save more, but they need 
not save more out of extra income. The 
high-income family might use a tax cut 
to buy a second home because they have 
enough put away for retirement. A mid- 
dle-income family might save its tax cut 
bevause it is worried about how to survive 
during old age. Unfortunately, we just 
do not have much information on what 
marginal, as opposed to average, savings 
rates look like us one goes up the income 
scale. 

But it seems clear that, at best 
10-10-10 is unlikely to increase savings 
by more than 6 cents on the dollar. That 
will not give us the extra investment we 
need to restore productivity growth or 
to successfully challenge our interna- 
tional competitors. As a result of the baby 
boom, more workers for relatively the 
same equipment we would have to raise 
investment from 11 percent to between 
13 percent and 14 percent of the GNP 
just to hold the amount of capital per 
worker constant. To keep up with the 
Japanese and Germans in terms of cap- 
ital per worker, we would have to invest 
over twice that amount. 


Beyond that, as long as we are running 
a deficit, each dollar that goes to reduce 
taxes will raise that deficit by much more 
than it will increase private savings. A 
dollar cut in taxes is a dollar less in rev- 
enue while a dollar less in taxes is his- 
torically 6 cents more in savings. For this 
reason, 10-10-10 will shrink, not swell, 
the domestic resources available for in- 
vestment. Like apes on a treadmill, we 
will end up nowhere, while the shadow of 
our dwindling prosperity looms ever 
larger; 10-5-3, which is supposed to stim- 
ulate business investment, is equally in- 
efficient and poorly targeted. 

It will offer huge benefits to some firms, 
particularly the large capital-intensive 
ones, and very little to others. It will 
make investment particularly profitable 
where firms can borrow heavily, so that 
the combination of initial tax savings 
from rapid depreciation and the invest- 
ment tax credit, high interest deductions 
and low equity will be a boon to tax 
shelter investment. It also will provide 
huge breaks for investments in office 
buildings and shopping centers. They 
last far longer than the 10 years in which 
they could be depreciated under the 
President’s bill, and they also can be sold 
and written off many times. But we are 
most in need of industrial factories full 
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of equipment, not office buildings and 
shopping centers. And we need to boost 
innovation which, in turn, means much 
more investment in research and devel- 
opment. Yet 10-5-3 will discourage in- 
vestment in the very industries we want 
to promote. If 10-5-3 is adopted, the 
tremendous incentive it provides for 
speculative building and tax shelters may 
very well end up sucking investment 
funds out of industry. That would mean 
less investment in industrial facilities 
and R. & D. after 10-5-3 is enacted than 
before. 

My bill avoids these pitfalls. Its prin- 
cipal provisions are: 

A reduction in rates for low- and mid- 
dle-income taxpayers. The bottom rate 
would be reduced from 14 percent to 12 
percent and all other rates would be 
lowered to help offset mounting social 
security taxes and inflation-induced in- 
come tax increases. 

An increase in the personal exemption 
from $1,000 to $1,100 to benefit low- and 
middle-income taxpayers. This increase 
includes both the exemptions which tax- 
payers may claim for themselves and 
their dependents and the extra exemp- 
tions for the blind and the elderly. 

An increase in the zero bracket amount 
(formerly the standard deduction) from 
$2,300 to $2,400 for single persons and 
from $3,400 to $3,600 for married cou- 
ples who file joint returns. This also ben- 
efits low- and middle-income taxpayers. 

An increase in the earned income 
credit for low-income taxpayers from 10 
percent of the first $5,000 to 11 percent 
and an extension of the income ceiling 
from $10,000 to $11,000. 

Easing of the burden on married cou- 
ples with two incomes who pay much 
higher taxes than they would if they 
were single. This would be achieved by a 
new deduction of 10 percent or up to 
$4,000 of the earnings of the spouse with 
the lower income. This deduction would 
substantially lower the marriage pen- 
alty, enhance the equity of the tax sys- 
tem, and reduce the disincentives to 
work which result from the high tax 
rates applicable to the second earner's 
income. 

Reduction of the top rate on invest- 
ment income from 70 to 50 percent, 
phased in by 1982. This would eliminate 
the distinction between unearned income 
and provide substantial incentives for 
savings and investment. 

Higher utilization of provisions for in- 
dividual retirement savings by increas- 
ing the deduction for contributions to 
individual retirement accounts (IRA’s) 
from $1,500 to $2,000; increasing the de- 
duction for contributions to qualified 
pension plans from $7,500 to $15,000; 
and providing a new deduction of up to 
$1,000 for contributions to IRA’s for em- 
ployees participating in qualified pension 
plans. These provisions will reduce the 
inflationary thrust of individual tax cuts 
and give a substantial boost to capital 
formation. The bill also modifies the ex- 
isting rules for pension plans to provide 
greater protection for rank-and-file em- 
ployees and to prevent tax abuse. 

Simplification and liberalization of the 
depreciation rules to eliminate the effect 
of inflation on capital recovery. This 
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would be achieved by permitting business 
taxpayers to deduct the present value of 
all future depreciation allowances in the 
year an asset is purchased. This will pro- 
vide substantial incentives for invest- 
ment in new plant and equipment, but 
unlike 10-5-3 will not generate wasteful 
subsidies for buildings nor encourage tax 
shelter investments. 

A 25 percent tax credit for certain ex- 
penditures on research and develop- 
ment, including R. & D. that the taxpay- 
er pays universities to perform. This is 
intended to encourage risk taking and 
innovation to stimulate productivity and 
improve the competitiveness of our in- 
dustries in international markets. 

Mr. President, this approach is clear- 
ly preferable to the administration’s 
proposals on both equity and efficiency 
grounds. But it is still a long way from 
the kind of radical tax cut America 
needs. Instead of 70 percent, or even 50 
percent, I would like to see us lower the 
top individual rate to 30 percent. And 
rather than reducing the corporate tax 
burden by complicated depreciation al- 
lowances and increased investment tax 
credits, why not have a straightforward 
rate cut instead? 

But the only way we can afford rate 
cuts of this magnitude is by coming to 
grips with the special deductions, exclu- 
sions and credits that narrow the tax 
base and introduce wide disparities in 
tax liability among taxpayers with equal 
incomes. 

The alarming proliferation of these 
special interest provisions threatens the 
integrity of our tax system. The main 
function of that system is to raise the 
revenues appropriate to our fiscal and 
distributive goals. In recent years, how- 
ever, we have increasingly turned to the 
tax code to cure the social and economic 
ills that afflict our society. This ad hoc 
approach to tax policy and legislation 
has dangerously weakened and inordi- 
nately complicated the income tax. 
Many Americans know that the loop- 
holes we have crested enable wealthy in- 
dividuals to avoid paving their fair 
share. The Internal Revenue Code is so 
complex that businessmen must get 
technical tax advice before making in- 
vestment decisions which are then all 
too heavily influenced by consideration 
of the “tax angles.” Tax forms are now 
so unwieldy that millions of low- and 
moderate-income Americans must pay 
to have their returns prepared, while the 
firms that do the preparing have become 
large and profitable. 

Equally important is the way srecial 
interest tax provisions harm our econ- 
omy. Today’s tax subsidv is tomorrow’s 
economic distortion. Because taxpayers 
act in rel‘ance on these subsidies, it is 
virtually im~ossi*le to reveal them— 
even when their continuation siphons off 
scarce investment capital from more 
productive activities. Ard new subsides 
are all too easily rationatized on the 
ground that special treatment for some 
has disadvantaged others. 

Nothing in the administration’s pro- 
posals even begins to address these 
problems. On the contrary, the admin- 
istration’s spending cuts will only mo- 
tivate special interest groups to redouble 
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their lobbying efforts to restore through 
the tax code what they lost in the 
budget. Mr. President, unless we reverse 
this trend in favor of greatly reduced 
rates and a truly comprehensive tax 
base, the only people paying income 
taxes will be the workers whose wages 
and salaries are subject to withholding. 

In sum, Mr. President, while my tax 
bill is clearly preferable to the admin- 
istration’s, it is also true that neither of 
us goes far enough in lowering rates, 
reducing complexity and restoring 
equity. It is therefore high time that we 
assess the troubled state of our tax pol- 
icy and make finding solutions an im- 
portant national priority in the months 
ahead. I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the bill be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1819 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


Section 1. SHORT TITLE; AMENDMENT OF 1954 
CODE. 


(a) Sort Trrtz.—This Act may be cited 
as the Tax Reduction Act of 1981”. 

(b) AMENDMENT oF 1954 Cops.—Except as 
otherwise expressly provided, whenever in 
this Act an amendment or repeal is expressed 
in terms of an amendment to, or repeal of, 
a section or other provision, the reference 
shall be considered to be made to a section 
or other provision of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954. 


TITLE I—INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAXES 


Sec. 101. DECREASE IN MAXIMUM RATE TO 60 
PERCENT IN 1981. 


(a) IN GeneraL.—Section 1 (relating to tax 
imposed) is amended— 

(1) by striking out in the table in subsec- 
tion (a) all that follows the item relating to 
taxable income in excess of $85,600 but less 
than $109,400 and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 


Over $109,400. . $47,544, plus of excess 
over gie dd 7 


(2) by striking out in the table in sub- 
section (b) all that follows the item relat- 
ing to taxable income in excess of $60,600 
but less than $81,800 and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 


“Over 581,800 . $35,055, plus 60% of excess 
over $81,800.""; 


(3) by striking out in the table in sub- 
section (c) all that follows the item relat- 
ing to taxable income in excess of $41,500 but 
not over $55,300 and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 


“Over $55,300 


$20,982, plus 60% of excess 
over $55,300,""; 


and 

(4) by striking out in the table in sub- 
section (d) all that follows the item relating 
to taxable income in excess of $42,800 but 
less than $54,700 and inserting in lieu there- 
of the following: 


“Over $54,700 $23,772, plus 60% of excess 


over 554,700.“ 

(b) ErrEcTIVE Date.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to taxable 
years beginning in 1981. 

SEC. 102. RATE CUTS FOR 1982 AND AFTER; 
INCREASE IN ZERO BRACKET 
AMOUNTS. 

(a) RATE Repuction.—Section 1 (relating 
to tax imposed) is amended to read as 
follows: 
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“SECTION 1. Tax IMPOSED. 

“(a) MARRIED INDIVIDUALS FILING JOINT RE- 
TURNS AND SURVIVING Spouses.—There is here- 
by imposed on the taxable income of— 

"(1) every married individual (as defined 
in section 143) who makes a single return 
jointly with his spouse under section 6013, 
and 

“(2) every surviving spouse (as defined in 
section 2(a)), 

a tax determined in accordance with the fol- 
lowing table: 


“If taxable Income is: 


Over $7,600 but not over 


of excess 


$11, 600, 

Over $11,600 bul 
Over, $15,600 

Over $20,000 
$24,400. 

Over $24,400 
$29,700. 

owe $29,700 
Over $35,000 
$45,600. 


over 
over of excess 
over of excess 
over of excess 
over plus 35% of excess 
over $49,700. n 
$7,592, pee 41% 
over $35,000, 
$11,938, plus 48% of excess 


over $45,600, 
$18,754, pis 50% of excess 
over $59,800. 


“(b) Heaps oF HovsEHoLps.—There is 
hereby imposed on the taxable income of 
every individual who is the head of a house- 
hold (as defined in section 2(b)) a tax deter- 
mined in accordance with the following 
table: 


"If taxable income is: 
Not over $2, 400 
Over $2,400 
$4,400. 
Over $4,400 
$6,400. 
Over $6,400 
Over $8,400 
$11,400. . 
Over $11,400 $1,490, 112 23% of 
$14,600. over $11,400. 
Over $14,600 $2,226, plus 25% 
$18,000. over $14,600. 
Over $18,000 of 
$23,300, 000, 
Over $23,300 
$28,600, 
ow $28,600 
Over $33,900 not 
$4 X 
Over 54,500 


over of excess 


ut not over 


The tax is: 
12% 50 excess over 32,400. 
$240, plus 14% of excess over 
$5 0, plus 17% of excess over 
$860, plus 21% of excess over 
excess 
excess 
excess 
excess 


excess 
over $28,600. 


$8,641, gu 45% 
over $33,900, 
$13,411, plus 50% 
over $44,500. 
“(c) UNMARRIED INDIVIDUALS (OTHER THAN 
SURVIVING SPOUSES AND HEADS OF HOUSE- 
HOLDS) .—There is hereby imposed on the tax- 
able income of every individual (other than 
a surviving spouse as defined in section 2 
(a) or the head of a household as defined 
in section 2(b)) who is not a married indi- 
vidual (as defined in section 143) a tax de- 
termined in accordance with the following 
table: 
If taxable income is: 
Not over $2,400 
Om $2,400 but 
Over $3,400 
4,400. 
Over $4,400 
$6,400. 
Over $6,400 
$8,400. 
Over $8,400 
$10,400. 
Over $10,400 
$12,800. 
eis $12,800 
Over 814.900 
$18,100. 
Over $18,100 
$23,400. 
Over $23,400 
Over $28,700 
$34,000, 
o $34,000 
Over $41,400. 


excess 


excess 


The tax is: 
No tax. 
12% of excess over $2,400. 
$120, plus 14% of excess over 
$260, plus 17% of excess over 
$600, plus 18% of excess over 
$960, plus 29% of excess over 
$1,360, pius 23% of excess over 
$1,912, plus 25% of excess 
excess 
excess 
excess 
over $23,400, 
„ plus 43% of 
r $28,700, 
lus 48% of 
$12,906, plus 50% of 
j 47480 s % of excess 


excess 


excess 
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“(d) MARRIED INDIVIDUALS FILING SEPARATE 
Returns.—There is hereby imposed on the 
taxable income of every married individual 
(as defined in section 143) who does not 
make a single return jointly with his spouse 
under section 6013 a tax determined in ac- 
cordance with the following table: 


If taxable income is: 
Not over $1,800. 

Over $1,800 but not over 
$2,800. 
Over $2,800 
$3,800. 
Over $3,800 

$5,800, 800. 
Over $5,800 $600, plus 20% of excess over 
Over $7,800 $1,000, plus 23% 
$10,000, over $ . 
0715 $10,000 of 
2,200. i 
Over $12,200 of 
$14,850, . 
Over $14,850 of 
$17,500. 4,850. 
Over $17,500 of 
$22,800. 7,500. 
Over $22,800 of 
900. $22,800. 
Over $29,900, ' ps 50% of 
over $29,900. 


The tax is: 
18.5% excess over $1,800. 
not over $120, plus 14% of excess over 
over $2 0, plus 17% of excess over 
over 
over of excess 
excess 
excess 
excess 
excess 
excess 


excess 


„(e) ESTATES AND Trusts.—There is hereby 
imposed on the taxable income of every es- 
tate and trust taxable under this subsection 
@ tax determined in accordance with the 
following table: 


The tax is: 
= 127 of taxable income. 
$i 6, plus 14% of excess over 
—— 
$260, plus 17% of excess over 


“If taxable income is: 
Not over 81,000 
“a $1,060 but not over 
Over $2,000 but not 
Over $4,000 not 
$6,000. 
Over $6,000 not 
$8,200. 
Over $8,200 not 
$10,400. 
$10,400 not 
Over ' $13,050 not 
$15,700, ove: 5 
Over $15,700 of excess 
$21,000, over $15,700. 
Over $21,000 but % of excess 
$28,100. 000, 
Over $28,100. us 50% of excess 
26,100.“ 

(b) INCREASE IN ZERO BRACKET AMOUNT.— 
Subsection (d) of section 63 (defining zero 
bracket amount) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “$3,400” and inserting 
in lieu thereof 83,600“, 

(2) by striking out “$2,300” and inserting 
in lieu thereof 82,400, and 

(3) by striking out "$1,700" and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$1,800”. 

(e) FILING REQuIREMENTS.—Paragraph (1) 
of section 6012 (a) (relating to persons re- 
quired to make returns of income) 1s 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “$3,300" and inserting 
in lieu thereof 83.500“, 

(2) by striking out “$4,400” and inserting 
in lieu thereof 84. 700, and 

(3) by striking out “$5,400” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$5,800”. 

(d) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) LUMP SUM DISTRIBUTIONS Trax. — Sub- 
paragraph (C) of section 402 (e) (1) (relat- 
ing to tax on lump sum distributions) is 
amended by striking out 82,300“ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof 62,400“. 

(2) PERSONAL HOLDING COMPANY TAX.—Sec- 
tion 541 (relating to personal holding com- 
pany tax) is amended by striking out “70 
percent” and inserting in lieu thereof “50 
percent (65 percent in the case of taxable 
years beginning in 1981)”. 

(e) WITHHOLDING AMENDMENTS. — 

(1) WITHHOLDING TABLES.—Subsection (a) 
of section 3402 (relating to requirement of 
withholding) is amended by striking out the 


second sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following new sentence: “With respect 


over 
over $600, plus 20% of excess over 
over excess 
over excess 
over excess 


excess 


over 
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to wages paid after December 31, 1981, the 
tables so prescribed shall be the same as the 
tables prescribed under this subsection 
which were in effect on January 1, 1981, ex- 
cept that such tables shall be modified to 
the extent necessary to refiect the amend- 
ments made by section 102 of the Tax Re- 
duction Act of 1980.“ 

(2) WITHHOLDING ALLOWANCES BASED ON 
ITEMIZED DEDUCTIONS.—Subparagraph (B) 
of section 3402 (m) (1) (relating to with- 
holding allowances based on itemized deduc- 
tions) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “$3,400” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$3,600”, and 

(B) by striking out 82,300“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof "$2,400". 

(f) REPEAL or Maximum Tax.— 

(1) IN GeNERAL.—Part VI of subchapter Q 
of chapter 1 (relating to maximum rate on 
personal service income) is repealed. 

(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(A) Paragraph (1) of section 3 (b) (relat- 
ing to tax tables for individuals) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(1) an individual to whom section 1301 
(relating to income averaging) applies for 
the taxable year,“. 

(B) Subsection (b) of section 1304 (relat- 
ing to special rules for income averaging) is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “and” at the end of para- 
graph (1), 

(il) by striking out “, and” at the end of 
paragraph (2) and inserting in lieu thereof 
a period, and 

(ut) by striking out paragraph (3). 

(C) The table of parts for subchapter Q 
of chapter 1 is amended by striking out the 
item relating to part VI. 

(g) EFFECTIVE DaTes.— 

(1) In cenrra..—The amendments made 
by subsections (a), (b), (c), (d), and (f) 
shall apply to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1981. 

(2) WITHBOLDING AMENDMENTs.—The 
amendments made by subsection (c) shall 
apply to remuneration paid after December 
31. 1981. 

Sec. 103. PERSONAL EXEMPTIONS INCREASED 
TO $1,100. 

(a) GENERAL Rurx.— Section 151 (relating 
to allowance of deductions for personal ex- 
emptions) is amended by striking out 
“$1,000” each place it appears and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$1,100”. 

(b) Fruins REQUIREMENTS.— 

(1) Section 6012(a)(1)(B) (relating to 
persons required to file returns of income) 
is amended by striking out ‘$1.000" each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
61.100“. 

(2) Subparagraph (A) of section 6013 
(b) (8) (relating to assessment and collec- 
tion in the case of certain returns of hus- 
band and wife) is amended hy striking out 
“$1,000" and "$2,000" each place they appear 
and inserting in Meu thereof 61,100“ and 
“$2,200”. resnectively. 

(c) WITHHOLDING REQUIREMENTS.— 

(1) Paragraph (1) of section 3402 (b) (re- 
lating to percentage method of withholding 
income tax at source) is amended by strik- 
ing out the table and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 


“PERCENTAGE METHOD WITHHOLDING TABLE 


— a —— 
Amount of 1 
withholding 


“Payroll period exemption 


nual 
Daily or misc 
period). 
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(2) Paragraph (1) of section 3402(m) 
(relating to withholding allowances based 
on itemized deductions) is amended by 
striking out “$1,000” and inserting in lieu 
thereof 61,100“. 

(d) EFFECTIVE DaTEs.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The amendments made 
by subsections (a) and (b) shall apply to 
taxable years beginning after December 31, 
1980. 

(2) WITHHOLDING AMENDMENTS. — The 
amendments made by subsection (c) shall 
apply with respect to remuneration paid af- 
ter December 31, 1981. 

Sec. 104. INCREASE IN THE EARNED INCOME 
Tax CREDIT, 


(a) INcREASE IN Creprr.—Subsection (a) 
of section 43 (relating to earned income 
credit) is amended by striking out ‘10 per- 
cent“ and inserting in lieu thereof 11 per- 
cent”. 

(b) Revision or LimrraTion,—Subsection 
(b) of section 43 (relating to limitation) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Lrmrratrion.—The amount of the 
credit allowable to a taxpayer under sub- 
section (a) for any taxable year shall not 
exceed the excess (if any) of— 

“(1) $550, over 

“(2) 13.75 percent of so much of the ad- 
justed gross income (or, if greater, the 
earned income) of the taxpayer for the tax- 
able year as exceeds 87,000.“ 

(C) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Subsection (f)(2) of section 43 is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “$10,000” each place 
it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$11,000”, and 

(B) by striking out “$6,000” and inserting 
in lieu thereof 87,000“. 

(2) Paragraph (2) of section 3507(c) (re- 
lating to earned income advance amount 
tables) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “10 percent” each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu there- 
of “11 percent”, 

(B) by striking out “$6,000 and $10,000” 
and inserting in Meu thereof “$7,000 and 
$11,000”, and 

(C) by striking out “$3,000 and $5,000" 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$3,500 and 
$5,500". 

(d) EFFECTIVE Dates.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
paragraph (2), the amendments made by 
this section shall apply to taxable years be- 
ginning after December 31, 1981. 

(2) AMENDMENTS OF SECTION 3507.—The 
amendments made by subsection (c) (2) 
shall apply to remuneration paid after De- 
cember 31, 1981. 


Sec. 105. DEDUCTION ror Two-EarNER MAR- 
RIED COUPLES. 


(a) In GENERAL.—Part VII of subchapter 
B of chapter 1 (relating to additional item- 
ized deductions for individuals) is amended 
by redesignating section 221 as section 222 
and by inserting after section 220 the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“SEC. 221. DEDUCTION FOR Two-EARNER Man- 
RIED COUPLES. 

„(a) IN GENERAL.—In the case of a joint 
return under section 6013 for the taxable 
year, there shall be allowed as a deduction 
an amount equal to 10 percent of thè lesser 

“(1) $40,000, or 

(2) the qualified married earner amount. 
nik (b) ing eg QUALIFIED MARRIED 

OUNT.— 
see r purposes of this 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The term ‘ 
married earner amount’ means 2 
equal to the qualified earned income of the 
Spouse with the lower qualified earned in- 
come for the taxable year. 

“(2) QUALIFIED EARNED INCOME.—For pur- 
poses of paragraph (1), the term ‘qualified 
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earned income’ means an amount equal to 
the excess of— 

“(A) the earned income of the spouse for 
the taxable year, over 

“(B) an amount equal to the sum of the 
deductions described in paragraph (1), (2), 
(7), (9), or (10) of section 62 to the extent 
such deductions are properly allocable to or 
chargeable against earned income described 
in subparagraph (A). 

The amount of qualified earned income shall 
be determined without regard to any com- 
munity property laws. 

“(3) EARNED INCOME.—For purposes of par- 
agraph (2), the term ‘earned income’ means 
income which is earned income within the 
meaning of section 401 (c) (2) (C) or 911(b), 
except that— 

“(A) such term shall not include any 
amount— 

“(1) not includible in gross income, 

“(i1) received as a pension or annuity, 

(111) paid or distributed out of an indi- 
vidual retirement plan (within the meaning 
of section 7701 (a) (37)), 

“(iv) received as deferred compensation, or 

„(v) received for services performed by an 
individual in the employ of his spouse (with- 
in the meaning of section 3121 (b) (3) (A)). 
and 

(B) section 911(b) shall be applied with- 
out regard to the phrase, not in excess of 
30 percent of his share of net profits of such 
trade or business,“. 

“(c) DEDUCTION DISALLOWED FOR INDIVIDUAL 
CLAIMING BENEFITS OF SECTION 911, 913, or 
931.—No deduction shall be allowed under 
this section for any taxable year if either 
spouse claims the benefits of section 911, 913, 
or 931 for such taxable year.“. 

(b) DEDUCTION ALLOWED IN COMPUTING AD- 
JUSTED GROSS INCOME.—Section 62 (defining 
adjusted gross income) is amended by insert- 
ing after paragraph (14) the following new 
paragraph: 

“(17) DEDUCTION FOR TWO-EARNER MARRIED 
COUPLES.—The deduction allowed by section 
221.7. 

(c) CONFORMING AMENDMENT TO WITH- 
HOLDING.—Subparagraph (A) of section 3402 
(m) (2) (defining estimated itemized deduc- 
tions) is amended by striking out “other 
than paragraphs (13) thereof” and inserting 
in lieu thereof other than paragraphs (13) 
and (17) thereof". 

(d) OTHER CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Subsection (a) of section 85 (relating 
to unemployment compensation) is amended 
by striking out “and without regard to sec- 
tion 105(d)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“, section 105(d), and section 221”. 

(2) Subsection (d) (3) of section 105 (re- 
lating to amounts received under accident 
and health plans) is amended by inserting 
“and section 221” after “subsection” the first 
place it appears. 

(3) The table of sections for such part VII 
is amended by striking out the item relating 
to section 221 and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following new items: 

“221. Deduction for two-earner married 
couples, 

“222. Cross references.“. 

(e) EFFECTIVE DarES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in par- 
agraph (2), the amendments made by this 
section shall apply to taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1981. 

(2) WrrHHoLpinc.—The amendment made 
by subsection (c) shall apply to remunera- 
tion paid after December 31, 1981. 

Sec. 106. APPLICATION OF CERTAIN CHANGES IN 
THE CASE OF Fiscal. Year Tax- 
PAYERS, 

Section 21 (relating to effects of changes in 
rate of tax) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(g) CHANGES MADE BY Tax REDUCTION ACT 
or 1981.—In applying subsection (a) to a tax- 
able year which is not a calendar year, the 
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amendments made by sections 101, 102, and 
103 of the Tax Reduction Act of 1981 (and 
no other amendments made by such Act) 
shall be treated as a change in a rate of tax.“. 


TITLE II—CORPORATE INCOME TAXES 
Subtitle A—Cost Recovery Provisions 


Sec. 201. FIRST-YEAR CAPITAL Cost RECOVERY 
METHOD. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Part IV of subchapter B 
of chapter 1 (relating to itemized deductions 
for individuals and corporations) is amended 
by inserting after section 167 the following 
new section; 


“Sec. 168. FIRST-YEAR CAPITAL COST RECOVERY 
METHOD. 


“(a) ALLOWANCE or Derpuctron.—There 
shall be allowed as a deduction an amount 
equal to the aggregate of the applicable per- 
centage of the basis of each first-year re- 
covery property placed in service by the tax- 
payer during the taxable year. 

“(b) CLASS AND APPLICABLE PERCENTAGE.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—All first-year recovery 
property— 

“(A) shall be placed in one of the four 
classes set forth in the following table, and 

“(B) shall have the applicable percentage 
set forth for such class in the following 
table: 


Applicable 
percentage: 


98. 5 
97. 3 
94, 


92.7 


“(2) ASSIGNMENT TO CLASSES.—The Secre- 
tary shall prescribe a table which sets forth 
the types of assets which fall into each of 
the 4 classes. 

“(3) INITIAL ASSIGNMENT OF PROPERTY TO 
CLASS.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of this 
section— 


“FIRST-YEAR RECOVERY PROPERTY WITH PRESENT 
CLASS LIFE (IN YEARS) 
Shall be placed 


in class: 


Class 


Less than 4 . 
4 or more but less than 8.5 2 
8.5 or more but less than 14.5 
G 


“(B) PRESENT CLASS LIFE.—For purposes of 
this paragraph, the present class life of any 
property is the class life (if any) which would 
be applicable to such property as of May 1, 


1981, under section 167(m) (determined 
without regard to any regulation, ruling, or 
announcement published by the Secretary 
after such date). 

“(4) ASSIGNMENT TO DIFFERENT CLASS.—The 
Secretary may assign any property to a dif- 
ferent class if the Secretary determines that 
as a result of such assignment the yearly de- 
clines (in constant dollars) in the value of 
the property will be more accurately reflected 
(relative to such declines for other property). 

(5) PROPERTY FOR WHICH THERE IS NO 
CLASS LIFE,—If a present class life cannot be 
determined under paragraph (3)(B) with re- 
spect to any property, the Secretary shall as- 
sign such property to a class in a manner 
consistent with paragraph (4). 

“(c) FIRST-YEAR Recovery Property DE- 
FINED.—Except as otherwise provided in this 
section, for purposes of this title, the term 
‘first-year recovery property’ means tangible 
property— 

“(1) which is of a character subject to the 
allowance of depreciation, 

“(2) which is— 

„() personal property, or 

„(() other property (not including a 
building and its structural components) but 
only so long as it meets the requirements of 
clause (1), (il), or (ill) of section 1245 (a) 
(3) (B), and 

(3) which is placed in service by the tax- 
payer after December 31, 1980. 

„(d) CERTAIN PROPERTY EXCLUDED FROM 
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DEFINITION OF FIRST-YEAR RECOVERY PROP- 
ERTY.—For purposes of this sectlon— 

“(1) PROPERTY USED PREDOMINANTLY OUT- 
SIDE THE UNITED sTATES—The term ‘first- 
year recovery property’ does not include prop- 
erty which, during the taxable year, is used 
predominantly outside the United States 
(within the meaning of paragraph (2) of 
section 48(a)). 

„) CERTAIN LIVESTOCK.—The term ‘first- 
year recovery property’ does not include live- 
stock (within the meaning of section 1231 
(b) (3) without regard to the period for 
which such livestock has been held by the 
taxpayer) other than items of livestock 
which the taxpayer elects to treat as first- 
year recovery property. 

“(3) CERTAIN METHODS OF DEPRECIATION.— 
The term ‘first-year recovery property’ does 
not include— 

“(A) property if— 

„(i) the taxpayer elects to exclude such 
property from the application of this section, 
and 

(11) for the first taxable year for which a 
deduction would (but for such election) be 
allowable under this section with respect to 
such property, the property is depreciated 
under the unit-of-production method or any 
other method of depreciation not expressed 
in a term of years, 

“(B) property which is a leasehold im- 
provement which is depreciated or amortized 
over the term of the lease, or 

“(C) property which is depreciated un- 
der the retirement-replacement-betterment 
method. 

“(4) AMORIZATION PROPERTY.—The term 
‘first-year recovery property’ does not in- 
clude property with respect to which the 
taxpayer— 

“(A) is entitled to elect amortization (in 
lieu of depreciation), and 

“(B) elects such amortization. 

“(5) Punta urnrrr.— The term ‘first-year 
recovery property’ does not include— 

“(A) any public utility property with a 
prevent class life of more than 18 years, and 

„(B) any public utility property with a 
present class life of 18 years or less unless the 
taxpayer uses a normalization method of ac- 
counting (within the meaning of section 167 
(1) (3) ()) with respect to such property. 
For purposes of the preceding sentence, the 
present class life of any property shall be 
determined under rules similar to the rules 
of paragraphs (3) (B), (4), and (5) of sub- 
section (b). 

“(6) OIL OR GAS FIRED BOILERS.—The term 
‘first-year recovery property’ does not in- 
clude any boiler described in section 167(b). 

“(7) NoNcCORPORATE LEssoRS.—In the case 
of a person other than a corporation, the 
term, ‘first-year recovery property’ includes 
property with respect to which such person 
is the lessor only if subparagraph (A) or (B) 
of the first sentence of section 46(e) (3) is 
met with respect to such property. 

“(e) SPECIAL RULES FoR DISPOSITIONS OF 
FIRST-YEAR RECOVERY PRopEeRTY.—For pur- 
poses of this title (other than this section) 

“(1) ZERO Basis.—The adjusted basis of any 
first-year recovery property shall be zero. 

“(2) Disposrrions.—In the case of any dis- 
position of first-year recovery property— 

“(A) the applicable percentage (deter- 
mined under subsection (b)) of— 

( J) the amount realized, or 

“(ii) in the case of a disposition other 
than a sale, exchange, or involuntary con- 
ee the fair market value ot such prop- 
erty, 


shall be treated as ordinary income and shall 
be recognized notwithstanding any other 
provision of this subtitle, and 

L) ** gain other than that treated as 
ordinary income under subparagraph (A 
shall be recognized. á tae’ 

“(f) SPECIAL RuLEs.— 

“(1) DISPOSITIONS WITHIN 1 YEAR AFTER 
PLACED IN SERVICE.—The term ‘first-year re- 
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covery property’ shall not include any prop- 
erty if such property is disposed of by the 
taxpayer before the date 1 year after the date 
on which such property was placed in 
service. 

“(2) PROPERTY FOR WHICH INVESTMENT 
CREDIT NOT ALLOWABLE.—If a credit would not 
be allowable under section 38 to the taxpayer 
with respect to any first-year recovery prop- 
erty (determined without regard to sections 
48(a) (11) and 48(c) (2) ), the applicable per- 
centage for such property shall be deter- 
mined under the following table (in lieu of 
the table contained in subsection (b) (1) 
(B)): 


percentage: 
Applicable 


“(3) PROPERTY WHICH CEASES TO BE A FIRST- 
YEAR RECOVERY PROPERTY.—If any first-year 
recovery property for which a deduction was 
allowable to the taxpayer under this section 
ceases to be first-year recovery property with 
respect to the taxpayer— 

“(A) the taxpayer shall be treated as hav- 
ing disposed of such property for an amount 
equal to its fair market value as of the date 
of such cessation, and 

“(B) the basis of such property in the 
hands of the taxpayer after the date of such 
cessation shall be treated as equal to such 
fair market value. 

“(4) PUBLIC UTILITY PROPERTY.—For pur- 
poses of this section, the term ‘public utility 
property’ has the meaning given to such term 
by section 167(1) (3) (A) except that, for pur- 
poses of this section, clause (iv) of such 
section shall be applied as if it read as 
follows: 

y) transportation of gas, oil, or steam 
by pipeline,’. 

“(g) PHASE-IN.— 

“(1) REDUCTION OF DEDUCTION FOR PROPERTY 
PLACED IN SERVICE BEFORE 1990.— 

„(A) IN GENERAL.—In the case of any first- 
year recovery property placed in service be- 
fore 1990, the amount allowable as a deduc- 
tion under this section shall be the phase-in 
percentage of the amount which, but for 
this paragraph, would have been so allowable 
with respect to such property. 

“(B) PHASE-IN PERCENTAGE.—For purposes 
of subparagraph (A)— 


In the case of property 
placed in service The phase-in 


percentage is: 


“(2) DENIED DEDUCTION PLACED IN SUSPENSE 
ACCOUNT.—The taxpayer shall establish a 
suspense account for purposes of this sub- 
section. As of the close of each taxable year 
ending after December 31, 1980— 

“(A) the taxpayer shall add to such sus- 
pense account the aggregate amount dis- 
allowed as a deduction by reason of para- 
graph (1) with respect to property placed in 
service during such taxable year, 

“(B) the taxpayer shall add to such ac- 
count an amount equal to the balance in 
such account (es of the first day of such tax- 
able year), multiplied by one-half of the rate 
of interest in effect under section 6621 as 
of the middle of such taxable year, and 

“(C) the taxpayer shall subtract from such 
account the amount by which tre amount 
allowable as a deduction under subsection 
(a) for such taxshle vear is increased by 
reason of paragraph (3). 

“(3) Allowance of suspended deductions.— 
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“(A) In GENERAL.—IN the case of taxable 
years beginning after 1981 and before 1991, 
the recovery percentage of the balance in the 
suspense account established by the taxpayer 
under paragraph (2) shall be added to the 
amount allowable as a deduction uncer sub- 
section (a) for such taxable year. Such bal- 
ance shall be determined as of the close of 
the taxable year but before making the ad- 
justments under subparagraphs (A) and (C) 
of paragraph (2) for the taxable year. 

“(B) RECOVERY PERCENTAGE.—For purposes 
of subparagraph (A)— 


In the case of taxable 
years beginning in: 


“(h) OTHER TRANSITIONAL RULES.— 

“(1) LIMIT ON USED PROPERTY.—For pur- 
poses of this section— 

„(A) In ENERAL.—In the case of property 
Placed in service in a taxable year beginning 
before 1984, the term ‘first-year recovery 
property’ shall include used property only to 
the extent that the aggregate cost of used 
property placed in service during such tax- 
able year does not exceed the limitation de- 
termined under the following table: 


The limita- 
tion is: 
$100, 000 
200, 000 
* , 000 
If such cost exceeds the limitation deter- 
mined under the preceding table, the tax- 
payer shall select (at such time and in such 
manner as the Secretary shall by regulations 
prescribe) the items of used property which 
are to be treated as first-year recovery prop- 
erty, but only to the extent of an aggregate 
cost not in excess of such Imitation. Such 
a selection, once made, may be changed ouly 
in the manner, and to the extent, provided by 
such regulations. 

“(B) USED PROPERTY. For purposes of tnis 
paragraph, the term ‘used property’ means 
any property— 

“(i) the original use of which does not 
begin with the taxpayer, and 

u) which is first-year recovery property 
(determined without regard to this para- 
graph). 

“(C) COORDINATION WITH LIMITATION ON 
USED PROPERTY FOR INVESTMENT TAX CREDIT.— 
The limitation of section 48(c)(2) appli- 
cable to the taxpayer for any taxable year 
shall be reduced by an amount equal to the 
cost of any used property taken into account 
under this section for such taxable year. 

“(D) CERTAIN RULES MADE APPLICABLE.— 
Rules similar to the rules of subparagraphs 
(B), (C), and (D) of paragraph (2) of sec- 
tion 48(c) and of paragraph (3) of section 
48(c) shall apply for purposes of this 
paragraph. 

“(2) PROPERTY CONTINUES TO BE USED BY 
SAME PERSON.—The term ‘first-year recovery 
property’ shall not include any property ac- 
quired by the taxpayer if, after its acquisi- 
tion by the taxpayer, it is used by a person 
who used such property before January 1, 
1981 (or by a person who bears a relation- 
ship described in subparagraph (A) or (B) 
of section 179 (e) (2) to a person who used 
such property before such date). 

“(1) PARTNERSHIPS, SUBCHAPTER S CORPORA- 
TIONS, AND OTHER PASSTHROUGH ENTITIES.— 
The Secretary shall prescribe such regula- 
tions as may be necessary to ensure that the 
tax treatment of each partner, shareholder, 
or other beneficiary of a partnership, elect- 
ing smell business corporation, or other pass- 


In the case of a taxable 
year beginning in: 


1989 or 1981 
1982 
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through entity with respect to the acquisi- 
tion, disposition, or distribution of (or other 
transaction with respect to) first-year re- 
covery property by the entity is consistent 
with the treatment which would result if 
such beneficiary engaged in such transac- 
tion directly.” 

(b) FIRST-YEAR RECOVERY DEDUCTION 
TREATED AS DEPRECIATION.—Subsection (a) 
of section 167 (relating to depreciation) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “In the case of first- 
year recovery property (as defined in section 
168(c)), the deduction allowable under sec- 
tion 168 shall be deemed to constitute the 
reasonable allowance provided by this sec- 
tion.“. 

(e) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for part VI of subchapter B of chap- 
ter 1 is amended by inserting after the item 
relating to section 167 the following new 
item: 

“Sec. 168. First-year capital cost recovery 
method.“. 


Sec. 202. DEPRECIATION OF REAL PROPERTY. 


Section 167 (relating to depreciation) is 
amended by redesignating subsection (s) as 
subsection (t) and by inserting after subsec- 
tion (r) the following new subsection: 

„s) METHOD OF DEPRECIATING CERTAIN REAL 
PROPERTY.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—In the case of section 
167 (6) property (other than low-income 
housing), the depreciation allowance under 
subsection (a) shall be computed under the 
straight line method using a useful life of 20 
years and no salvage value. 

“(2) LOW-INCOME HovUsING.—In the case 
of low-income housing, the depreciation al- 
lowance under subsection (a) shall be com- 
puted under the straight line method using 
& useful life of 15 years and no salvage value. 

“(3) DEFInrTIONS.—For purposes of this 
subsection— 

“(A) SECTION 167(8) PROPERTY.—Except as 
provided in subparagraph (B), the term ‘sec- 
tion 167(s) property’ means any property 

“(1) which is section 1250 property or an 
elevator or escalator which would be section 
1250 property but for section 1245 (a) (3) (C). 
and 


"(11) which is placed in service after De- 
cember 31, 1980. 

“(B) EXCEPTION FOR PROPERTY FOR WHICH 
CLASS LIFE IS PRESCRIBED UNDER SUBSECTION 
(m).—The term ‘section 167(r) property’ 
shall not include any property for which a 
class life is in effect under subsection (m) as 
of May 1, 1981. 

“(C) LOW-INCOME HoUSING—The term 
‘low-income housing’ means any property 
described in clause (1), (ii), (ill), or (iv) of 
section 1250(a) (1) (B).”. 

Src. 203. $25,000 or DEPRECIABLE BUSINESS 
‘TREATED AS EXPENSE. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 179 (relating to 
additional first-year depreciation allowance 
for small business) is amended to read as 
follows: 


"SEC. 179. EXPENSE TREATMENT FOR CERTAIN 
DEPRECIABLE BUSINESS ASSETS. 

„(a) TREATMENT OF EXPENSES.—The cost of 

any section 179 property shall be treated as 

an expense which is not chargeable to capital 

account. Any cost so treated shall be allowed 

as a deduction for the taxable year in which 

the section 179 Property is placed in service. 
“(b) DOLLAR LIMITATION.— 


“(1) IN GENERAL.—The aggregate 
taken into account under subsection (a) for 


cost 


any taxable year shall not exc 25, 
($12,500 in the case of a — ABATAMA 
fling a separate return). 

“(2) ORDER IN WHICH PROPERTY TAKEN 
INTO ACCOUNT.—Except as otherwise provided 
in regulations prescribed by the Secretary, if 
the aggregate cost of section 179 property 
placed in service by the taxpayer during the 
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taxable year exceeds the limitation of para- 
graph (1), property shall be taken into ac- 
count under subsection (a)— 

(A) in the order of the classes in which 
such property is placed under section 168(b) 
(beginning with the class with the lowest 
number), and 

“(B) within any class, in the order in 
which the property is placed in service. 

(e) DEFINITIONS AND SPECIAL RuLEs.— 

“(1) SECTION 179 PROPERTY.—For purposes 
of this section, the term ‘section 179 prop- 
erty’ means any first-year recovery property 
which is acquired by purchase for use in 3 
trade or business. 

“(2) PURCHASE DEFINED.—For purposes of 
paragraph (1), the term ‘purchase’ means 
any acquisition of property, but only if— 

“(A) the property is not acquired from a 
person whose relationship to the person ac- 
quiring it would result in the disallowance 
of losses under section 267 or 707(b) (but, in 
applying section 267 (b) and (c) for pur- 
poses of this section, paragraph (4) of sec- 
tion 267(c) shall be treated as providing that 
the family of an individual shall include 
only his spouse, ancestors, and lineal de- 
scendants), 

“(B) the property is not acquired by one 
component member of a controlled group 
from another component member of the same 
controlled group, and 

(O) the basis of the property in the hands 
of the person acquiring it is not deter- 
mined— 

“(1) in whole or in part by reference to 
the adjusted basis of such property in the 
hands of the person from whom acquired, or 

11) under section 1014 (a) (relating to 
property acquired from a decedent). 

“(3) SPECIAL RULE FOR SECTION 1031 OR 1033 
EX °HANGES.—For purposes of this section, in 
the case of any property received in an ex- 
change described in section 1031 or 1033, the 
cost of such property shall only include 
money or the fair market value of other 
property (within the meaning of section 
1031), or the fair market value of property 
not similar or related in service or use (with- 
in the meaning of section 1033) received by 
the taxpayer. 

“(4) SECTION NOT TO APPLY TO ESTATES AND 
TRUSTS—This section shall not apply to 
estates and trusts. 

“(5) DOLLAR LIMITATION OF CONTROLLED 
onour.—For purposes of subsection (b) of 
this section— 

“(A) all component members of a con- 
trolled group shall be treated as one tax 
payer, and 

“(B) the Secretary shall apportion the 
dollar limitation contained in subsection (b) 
among the component members of such con- 
trolled group in such manner as he shall by 
regulations prescribe. 

“(6) CONTROLLED GROUP DEFINED.—For pur- 
poses of paragraphs (2) and (5), the term 
‘controlled group’ has the meaning assigned 
to it by section 1563(a), except that, for such 
purposes, the phrase ‘more than 50 percent’ 
shall be substituted for the phrase at least 
80 percent’ each place it appears in section 
1563(a) (1). 

“(7) DOLLAR LIMITATION IN CASE OF PART- 
NER“ Htrs.— n the case of a partnership, the 
dollar limitation contained in subsection (b) 
shall apply with respect to the partnership 
and with respect to each partner. 

“(8) COORDINATION WITH SECTION 168.— 

“(A) WHERE ENTIRE COST pDEDUCTED.—If the 
entire cost of any section 179 property (de- 
termined without regard to paragraph (3)) 
is allowed as a deduction under subsection 
(a), such property shall not be treated as 
first-year recovery property for purposes of 
section 168. 

“(B) WHERE ONLY PART OF COST DEDUCT- 
ED.—If only a portion of the cost of any 
section 179 property (determined without 
regard to paragraph (3)) is allowed as a 
deduction under subsection (a)— 
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“(1) such property shall not be treated as 
first-year recovery property for purposes of 
section 168 to the extent of the amount 
allowed as a deduction under subsection (a) 
of this section, and 

(uu) in the case of any disposition of 
such property, for purposes of sections 1245 
and 168(f), the taxpayer shall be treated 
as having disposed of 2 properties each of 
which bears the same ratio to fair market 
value at the time of disposition as the 
amount taken into account under this sec- 
tion or section 168 (as the case may be) 
bears to the sum of such 2 amounts.”. 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Paragraph (1) of section 263(a) (re- 
lating to capital expenditures) is amended— 

(A) by striking “or” at the end of sub- 
paragraph (F); 

(B) by striking out the period at the end 
of subparagraph (G) and inserting in lieu 
thereof a comma and “or”, and 

(C) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subparagraph: 

“(H) the cost of any property deductible 
under section 179.”. 

(2) Subparagraph (A) of section 1033(g) 
(3) (relating to condemnation of real pro- 
perty held for productive use in trade or 
business or for investment) is amended by 
striking out “(relating to additional first- 
year depreciation allowance for small busi- 
ness)” and inserting in lieu thereof “(re- 
lating to expense treatment for certain de- 
preciadle b siness assats)”. 

(c) RECAPTURE Ruie.—Subsection (a) of 
section 1245 (relating to gains from disposi- 
tions from certain depreciable property) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “169, 184“ each place 
it appears in paragraph (2) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “169, 179, 184”, 

(2) by striking out “section 190“ in the 
third sentence of paragraph (2) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “section 179, 190", and 

(3) by striking out “169, 185” in para- 
graphs (2)(D) and (3)(D) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “169, 179, 185”. 

(d) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for part VI of subchapter B of chap- 
ter 1 is amended by striking out the item 
relating to section 179 and inserting in leu 
thereof the following: 

“Sec. 179. Expense treatment for certain de- 
preciable business assets.“ 

Sec. 204. THIRTY PERCENT VARIANCE FROM 
CLASS LIFE ror LONG-LIFE PUBLIC 
UTILITY PROPERTY AND CERTAIN 
REAL PROPERTY. 


Subsection (m) of section 167 (relating to 
class lives) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(4) 30 PERCENT VARIANCE FOR LONG-LIFE 
PUBLIC UTILITY PROPERTY AND CERTAIN REAL 
PROPERTY.—In the case of— 

“(A) any property which is placed in serv- 
ice after December 31, 1980, and is described 
in subparagraph (A) of section 168(d) (5) 
(relating to long-life public utility property), 
and 

B) any property placed in service after 
December 31, 1980, which would be section 
167(s) property but for subsection (s) (3) 
(B), 
the last sentence of paragraph (1) shall be 
applied by substituting ‘30 percent’ for 20 
percent“ 

Sec. 205. TERMINATION or INVESTMENT Tax 
CREDIT. 


(a) GENERAL RuULE.—Subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 48 (defining section 38 property) 1s 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(11) FIRST-YEAR RECOVERY PROPERTY.—The 
term ‘section 38 property’ shall not include 
any first-year recovery property (as defined 
in section 168).’’. 

(b) CONTINUATION oF ENERGY CREDIT.— 
Subparagraph (B) of section 48(1)(1) (re- 
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lating to energy property treated as section 
38 property) is amended by striking out 
“paragraph (3)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“paragraphs (3) and (11)”. 

Sec. 206. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendments made by this subtitle 
shall apply to taxable years ending after 
December 31, 1980. 

Subtitle B—Research and Experimental 

Expenditures 


Sec. 211. CREDIT FOR RESEARCH AND EXPERI- 
MENTAL EXPENDITURES. 


(a) Subpart A of part IV of subchapter A 
of chapter 1 (relating to credits allowable) 
is amended by inserting before section 45 the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 44F, CREDIT FOR RESEARCH AND EXPERI- 
MENTAL EXPENDITURES. 

„(a) IN GENERAL.—There shall be allowed 
as a credit against the tax imposed by this 
chapter for the taxable year an amount equal 
to the sum of— 

“(1) 25 percent of the qualified research or 
experimental expenditures, plus 

“(2) 25 percent of the qualified higher 
education research or experimental expendi- 
tures, 
paid or incurred by the taxpayer during the 
taxable year in carrying on any trade or busi- 
ness of the taxpayer. 

“(b) QUALIFIED RESEARCH AND EXPERIMEN- 
TAL EXPENDITURES. For purposes of this 
section— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The term ‘qualified 
research and experimental expenditures’ 
means the excess of 

“(A) the research and experimental ex- 
penditures of the taxpayer for the taxable 
year, over 

“(B) the average of such expenditures 
during the base period of the taxpayer. 

“(2) BASE PERIOD.— 

„(A) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of this 
subsection, the term ‘base period’ means the 
3 taxable years immediately preceding the 
taxable year for which the determination 
is being made. 

“(B) TRANSITIONAL RULES.—Subparagraph 
(A) shall be applied— 

“(i) by substituting ‘first taxable year’ 
for ‘3 taxable years’ in the case of taxable 
years beginning in 1981, and 

„(u) by substituting ‘2’ for ‘3’ in the case 
of taxable years beginning in 1982. 

“(3) DEEMED TAXABLE YEARS.—If the num- 
ber of taxable years in the base period ex- 
ceeds the number of taxable years of— 

“(A) the taxpayer, or 

“(3) any person with whom the taxpayer 
is required to aggregate expenditures under 
subsection (d) (2). 
which precede the taxable year, then the 
taxpayer or such person shall be treated as 
having a number of taxable years equal to 
such excess during which no research and 
experimental expenditures, were made. 

“(c) QUALIFIED HIGHER EDUCATION RE- 
SEARCH AND EXPERIMENTAL EXPENDITURES. — 
For purposes of this section— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The term ‘qualified 
higher education research and experimental 
expenditures’ means amounts paid during a 
taxable year to any institution of higher 
education for a planned research, critical in- 
vestigation, or experimentation to the extent 
that such amounts do not exceed 5 percent 
of the taxable income of the taxpayer for 
such year. 

“(2) CERTAIN AMOUNTS INCLUDED.—The 
term ‘qualified higher education research 
and experimental expenditures’ includes 
those expenditures described in paragraph 
(1) utilized for an exploration for new 
knowledge (1) undertaken without a pre- 
determined application or (2) for a possible 
application which may prove useful to the 
taxpayer. 

“(3) CERTAIN ITEMS EXCLUDED.—The term 
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‘qualified higher education research and ex- 
perimental expenditures’ does not include 
any amount paid for— 

“(A) the ordinary testing or inspection of 
materials or products for quality control, or 
for efficiency surveys, advertising, promo- 
tions, management studies, or consumer 
surveys; 

„(B) acquiring any patent, model, pro- 
duction, or process from any other person, or 
obtaining a patent (including attorney’s fees 
expended in a patent application) ; 

“(C) research to the extent that the tax- 
payer has received a grant, contract or sub- 
contract for such research from any Federal, 
State, or local government, or agency or in- 
strumentality thereof; or 

“(D) research in the social sciences or 
humanities. 

“(4) INSTITUTION OF HIGHER EDUCATION.— 
The term ‘institution of higher education’ 
means an institution described in section 
1201(a) or 481(a) of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 (as in effect on January 1, 1981). 

“(d) DEFINITIONS AND SPECIAL RULES.— 
For purposes of this section— 

“(1) RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENTAL EXPENDI- 
TURES.—The term ‘research and experimental 
expenditures’ has the meaning given to such 
term by section 174(e), except that such 
term shall only include expenditures for re- 
search and experimentation conducted with- 
in the United States. 

“(2) AGGREGATION OF EXPENDITURES.— 

(A) CONTROLLED GROUP OF CORPORATIONS.— 
In determining the amount of the credit 
under this section— 

„() all research and experimental ex- 
penditures (and all qualified higher educa- 
tion research and experimental expenditures) 
of members of the same controlled group of 
corporations shall be treated as expendi- 
tures of a single taxpayer, and 

(11) the credit (if any) allowable by this 
section to each such member shall be its 
proportionate share of the increase in re- 
search and experimental expenditures giving 
rise to the credit (or its proportionate share 
of such qualified higher education expendi- 
tures). 

(B) Common CONTROL.—Under regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary, in deter- 
mining the amount of the credit under this 
section— 

“(1) all research and experimental expend- 
itures (and all qualified higher education 
research and experimental expenditures) of 
trades or businesses (whether or not incorpo- 
rated) which are under common control shall 
be treated as expenditures of a single tax- 
payer, and 

“(ii) the credit (if any) allowable by this 
section to each such person shall be its pro- 
portionate share of the increase in research 
and experimental exrenditures giving rise to 
the credit (or its proportionate share of such 
oualified higher education expenditures). 


The regulations prescribed under this sub- 
paragraph shall be based on principles sim- 
ilar to the principles which apply in the case 
of subparagraph (A). 

“(3) PASSTHROUGH IN THE CASE OF SUB- 
CHAPTER S CORPORATIONS, ETC.—Under regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary, rules sim- 
tlar to the rules of subsections (d) and (e) 
of section 52 shall apply. 

“(4) ADJUSTMENTS FOR CERTAIN ACQUISI- 
TIONS, Erc.—Under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary— 

“(A) AcquisiTions.—If, after December 31, 
1979, a taxpayer acquires the major portion 
of a trade or business of another person 
(hereinafter in this paragraph referred to as 
the ‘predecessor’) or the major portion of a 
separate unit of a trade or business of a 
predecessor, then, for purroses of applying 
this section for any taxable year ending 
after such acquisition, the amount of re- 
search and experimental expenditures (and 
the amount of qualified higher education 
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research and experimental expenditures) 
paid or incurred by the taxpayer during pe- 
riods before such acquisition shall be in- 
creased by so much of such expenditures 
paid or incurred by the predecessor with 
respect to the acquired trade or business as 
is attributable to the portion of such trade 
or business or separate unit acquired by the 
taxpayer. 

“(B) Disposirions.—If, after December 31, 
1979— 

“(i) a taxpayer disposes of the major por- 
tion of any trade or business or the major 
portion of a separate unit of a trade or busi- 
ness in a transaction to which subparagraph 
(A) applies, and 

“(il) the taxpayer furnishes the acquiring 
person such information as is necessary for 
the application of subparagraph (A), 
then, for purposes of applying this section for 
any taxable year ending after such disposi- 
tion, the amount of research and experimen- 
tal expenditures (and the amount of quali- 
fied higher education research and experi- 
mental expenditures) paid or incurred by the 
taxpayer during periods before such disposi- 
tion shall be decreased by so much of such 
expenditures as is attributable to the portion 
of such trade or business or separate unit 
disposed of by the taxpayer. 

“(5) SHORT TAXABLE YEARS.—In the case of 
any short taxable year, research and experi- 
mental expenditures (and qualified higher 
education research and experimental ex- 
penditures) shall be annualized in such cir- 
cumstances and under such methods as the 
Secretary may prescribe by regulation. 

“(6) CONTROLLED GROUP OF CORPORATIONS.— 
The term ‘controlled group of corporations’ 
has the same meaning given to such term by 
section 1563(a), except that— 

“(A) ‘more than 50 percent’ shall be sub- 
stituted for ‘at least 80 percent’ each place 
it appears in section 1563(a) (1), and 

“(B) the determination shall be made 
without regard to subsections (a) (4) and 
(e) (3) (C) of section 1563. 

(e) LIMITATION BASED ON AMOUNT OF 
Tax.— 


“(1) IN GENERAL.—The credit allowed by 
subsection (a) for any taxable year shall not 
exceed the amount of the tax imposed by 
this chapter reduced by the sum of the 
credits allowable under a section of this part 
having a lower number or letter designation 
than this section, other than the credits al- 
lowable by sections 31, 39, and 43. For pur- 
poses of the preceding sentence, the term 
‘tax imposed by this chapter’ shall not in- 
clude any tax treated as not imposed by this 
chapter under the last sentence of section 
58(a). 

(2) CARRYBACK AND CARRYOVER OF UNUSED 
CREDIT.— 

“(A) ALLOWANCE OF CREDIT.—If the amount 
of the credit determined under this section 
for any taxable year exceeds the limitation 
provided by paragraph (1) for such taxable 
year (hereinafter in this paragraph referred 
to as the ‘unused credit year’), such excess 
shall be— 

“(1) a research and experimental credit 
carryback to each of the 3 taxable years pre- 
ceding the unused credit year, and 

„(it) a research and experimental credit 
carryover to each of the 7 taxable years fol- 
lowing the unused credit year, 


and shall be added to the amount allowable 
as a credit by this section for such years. If 
any portion of such excess is a carryback to a 
taxable year beginning before January 1, 
1981, this section shall be deemed to have 
been in effect for such taxable year for pur- 
poses of allowing such carryback as a credit 
under this section. The entire amount of the 
unused credit for an unused credit year shall 
be carried to the earliest of the 10 taxable 
years to which (by reason of clauses (1) and 
()) such credit may be carried, and then to 
each of the other 9 taxable years to the ex- 
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tent that, because of the limitation con- 
tained in subparagraph (B), such unused 
credit may not be added for a prior taxable 
year to which such unused credit may be 
carried. 

„(B) Lrmrration.—The amount of the un- 
used credit which may be added under sub- 
paragraph (A) for any preceding or succeed- 
ing taxable year shall not exceed the amount 
by which the limitation provided by para- 
graph (1) for such taxable year exceeds the 
sum of— 

“(1) the credit allowable under this section 
for such taxable year, and 

“(i1) the amounts which, by reason of this 
paragraph, are added to the amount allow- 
able for such taxable year and which are at- 
tributable to taxable years preceding the 
unused credit year.“. 

(b) DEDUCTION FOR RESEARCH AND EXPERI- 
MENTAL EXPENDITURES. — 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Section 280C (relating to 
disallowance of deduction for portion of 
wages for which credit is claimed under sec- 
tion 40 or 44B) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

„(e) RULE FOR SECTION 44F Crepit.—In the 
case of an individual or an electing small 
business corporation (within the meaning of 
section 1371(b)), no deduction shall be al- 
lowed for that portion of research and experi- 
mental expenditures (other than qualified 
higher education research and experimental 
expenditures) paid or incurred during the 
taxable year which is equal to the amount 
allowable as a credit under section 44F for 
such taxable year (determined without re- 
gard to section 44F(d)).”. 

(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(A) The heading for section 280C is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 280C. EXPENDITURES FOR WHICH CREDIT 
Is CLAIMED UNDER SECTION 40, 
44B on 44F.". 


(B) The item relating to section 280C in 
the table of sections for part IX of sub- 
chapter B of chapter 1 is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 280C. Expenditures for which credit 
is claimed under section 40, 
44B, or 44F.". 


(c) TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS RELATED TO 
CARRYOVER AND CARRYBACK OF CREDITS.— 

(1) CaRRYOVER OF CREDIT.— 

(A) Paragraph (4) of section 55(c) (re- 
lating to credits) is amended by inserting 
Ae) (1),” before “53(b)”. 

(B) Subsection (c) of section 381 (relat- 
ing to items of the distributor or transferor 
corporation) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

(28) CREDIT UNDER SECTION 44F.—The ac- 
quiring corporation shall take into account 
(to the extent proper to carry out the pur- 
poses of this section and section 44F, and 
under such regulations as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary) the items required to be 
taken into account for purposes of section 
44F in respect of the distributor or trans- 
feror corporation.“ 

(C) Section 383 (relating to special limi- 
tations on unused investment credits, work 
incentive program credits, new employee 
credits, alcohol fuel credits, foreign taxes, 
and capital losses), as in effect for taxable 
years beginning after June 30, 1982, is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “to any unused credit of 
the corporation under section 44F (e) (2),” 
5 e (2). “, and 

y inserting “research and - 
mental credits,” after “alcohol fuel Be es * 
in the section heading. ' 

(D) Section 383 (as in effect on the day 
before the date of the enactment of the Tax 
Reform Act of 1976) is amended— 


(1) by inserting “to any unused credit of 
the corporation which could otherwise be 
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carried forward under section 44F(e) (2).“ 
after “44E (e) (2),”, and 

(11) by inserting “research and experimen- 
tal credits,” after “alcohol fuel credits,” in 
the section heading. 

(E) The table of sections for part V of 
subchapter C of chapter 1 is amended by in- 
serting “alcohol fuel credits, research and 
experimental credits,” after “new employee 
credits,” in the item relating to section 383. 

(2) CARRYBACK OF CREDIT.— 

(A) Subparagraph (C) of section 6511(d) 
(4) (defining credit carryback) is amended 
by striking out “and new employee credit 
carryback and inserting in lieu thereof 
“new employee credit carryback, and re- 
search and experimental credit carryback”. 

(B) Section 6411 (relating to quick re- 
funds in respect of tentative carryback ad- 
justments) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “or unused new em- 
ployee credit” each place it appears and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “unused new employee 
credit, or unused research and experimental 
credit”; 

(11) by inserting “by a research and experi- 
mental credit carryback provided in section 
44F(e)(2),” after "53(b),” in the first sen- 
tence of subsection (a); 

(ili) by striking out “or a new employee 
credit carryback from” each place it appears 
and inserting in lieu thereof “a new em- 
ployee credit carryback, or a research and 
experimental credit carryback from”; and 

(iv) by striking out “work incentive pro- 
gram carryback) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “work incentive program carryback, 
or, In the case of a research and experimental 
credit carryback, to an investment credit 
carryback, a work incentive program carry- 
back, or a new employee credit carryback)”. 

(d) OTHER TECHNICAL AND CLERICAL AMEND- 
MENTS.— 

(1) Subsection (b) of section 6096 (relat- 
ing to designation of income tax payments 
to Presidential Election Campaign Fund) is 
amended by striking out “and 44E” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof "44E, and 44F”. 

(2) The table of sections for subpart A of 
part IV of subchapter A of chapter 1 is 
amended by inserting after the item relating 
to section 44E the following new item: 


“Sec. 44F. Credit for research and experi- 
mental expenditures.”. 


(e) EFFECTIVE Darx.— The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1980. 


Sec. 212. RESSARCH AND EXPERIMENTAL Ex- 
PENDITURES DEFINED. 


(a) In Generat.—Section 174 (relating to 
deduction for research and experimental ex- 
penditures) is amended by redesignating 
subsection (e) as subsection (f) and by in- 
serting after subsection (d) the following 
new subsection: 

“(e) RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENTAL EXPEND- 
ITURES DEFINED.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Fcr purposes of this 
section, the term ‘research and experimental 
expenditures’ means amounts paid or in- 
curred by the taxpayer— 

“(A) for research for the purpose of discov- 
oing information which is potentially use- 
ul in— 

„%) the development of a new business 
item for the taxpayer, or 

“(il) bringing about a significant improve- 
ment in an existing business item of the 
taxpayer, or 

“(B) in applying results obtained by re- 
search to develop & plan or design for a new 
business item for the taxpayer, or for a sig- 
nificant improvement in an existing business 
item of the taxpayer. 

“(2) Exciusions.—The term ‘research and 
experimental expenditures’ does not include 
expenditures related to— 


“(A) research in the social sciences or the 


“humanities; and 
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“(B) to the extent that such expenditures 
are funded by a grant, contract or subcon- 
tract for research and development with any 
agency or instrumentality of any Federal, 
State, or local government. 

“(3) Derrnirions.—For purposes of this 
subsection— 

„(A) RESEARCH.—The term ‘research’ 
means a planned search or critical investiga- 
tion, and includes experimentation. 

„B) BUSINESS ITEM.—The term business 
item’ means a product, service, process, or 
technique for use by the taxpayer in a trade 
or business. 

“(C) Existinc.—The term ‘existing’ means 
a business item sold or used by the taxpayer 
in a trade or business before the taxpayer 
paid or incurred the amounts for research, 
or for the application of research results. 

“(4) LIMITATION OF AMOUNTS SPENT FOR 
APPLIED RESEARCH.—No amount shall be taken 
into account under paragraph (1) as a re- 
search and experimental expenditure which 
is paid or incurred for research, or the ap- 
plication of research results, in connection 
with a business item after the point at 
which— 

“(A) the new business item or significant- 
ly improved business item meets specific 
functional and economic requirements of 
the taxpayer for that item, or 

“(B) the new or improved item is ready 
for manufacture, sale, or use. 

“(5) PERSONS WITH COMMON INTERESTS.— 
For purposes of this subsection, a business 
item of any person with whom the taxpayer 
is required to aggregate expenditures under 
section 44F(d) (2) shall be treated as a busi- 
ness item of the taxpayer.”. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT. —Subsec- 
tions (a) and (b) of section 174 are amended 
by striking out “research or experimental" 
each place such term appears and inserting 
in lieu thereof “research and experimental". 

(c) EFFECTIVE Date—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1980. 


TITLE III —RETIREMENT PLANS 
Sec. 301. RETIREMENT SAVINGS PROVISIONS. 


(a) GENERAL RuLE.—Section 219 (relating 
to deduction for retirement savings) is 
amended to read as follows: 


“Sec. 219. RETIREMENT SAVINGS. 


„(a) ALLOWANCE OF DepucTion.—In the 
case of an individual, there shall be allowed 
as a deduction an amount equal to the 
qualified retirement contributions of the 
individual for the taxable year. 

“(b) Maximum AMOUNT OF DepUCTION.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The amount allowable 
as a deduction under subsection (a) to any 
individual for any taxable year shall not 
exceed $2,000. 

“(2) $1,000 LIMITATION IN THE CASE OF AC- 
TIVE PARTICIPANTS IN EMPLOYER PLANS.—In 
the case of an individual who for any part 
of the taxable year is an active participant 
in a qualified employer plan, paragraphs (1) 
(A) and (3) (A) (ii) (IT) shall be applied by 
substituting 81.000“ for ‘$2,000’. 

“(3) SPECIAL RULES IN CASE OF SIMPLIFIED 
EMPLOYEE PENSIONS.— 

(A) LIMITATION.—If there is an employer 
contribution on behalf of the employee to 
a simplified employee pension, the limita- 
tion under paragraph (1) shall be equal to 
the sum of— 

“(i) the amount contributed by the em- 
ployer to the simplified employee pension 
and included in gross income (but not in 
excess of $7,500), and 

“(i1) $1,750, reduced (but not below zero) 
by the amount described in clause (i). 

“(B) CERTAIN LIMITATIONS DO NOT APPLY TO 
EMPLOYER CONTRIBUTION.—Paragraphs (1) 
and (2) of subsection (c) shall not apply 
with respect to the employer contribution to 
a simplified employee pension. 

“(C) SPECIAL RULE FOR APPLYING SUBPARA- 
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GRAPH (A) In the case of an employee 
who is an officer, shareholder, or Owner- 
employee described in section 408(k) (3), the 
$7,500 amount specified in subparagraph 
(A) (iL) (I) shall be reduced by the amount 
of tax taken into account with respect to 
such individual under subparagraph (D) of 
section 408(k) (3). 

“(4) SPECIAL RULE FOR INDIVIDUAL RETIRE- 
MENT PLANS.—If the individual has paid any 
designated employee contributions during 
the taxable year, the amount of the quali- 
fied retirement contributions (other than 
employer contributions to a simplified em- 
ployee pension) which are paid during the 
taxable year to an individual retirement 
plan and which are allowable as a deduction 
under subsection (a) for such taxable year 
shall not exceed— 

“(A) the amount determined under para- 
graph (1) (as modified by paragraphs (2) 
and (3)) for such taxable year, reduced by 

„(B) the sum of the employer contribu- 
tions to a simplified employee pension plus 
the amount of such designated employee 
contributions. 

“(c) CERTAIN INDIVIDUALS NOT ELIGIBLE.— 


“(1) SELF-EMPLOYED INDIVIDUALS AND CER- 
TAIN SHAREHOLDERS.—No deduction shall be 
allowed under subsection (a) to any indi- 
vidual for any taxable year— 

“(A) if for any part of such taxable year 
such individual was an active participant 
in a qualified plan, and 

“(B) if at any time during such year such 
individual was an employee (within the 
meaning of section 401(C)(1)), or a share- 
holder (within the meaning of section 408 
(k) (3) (B) ()), with respect to such plan. 

“(2) INDIVIDUALS WHO HAVE ATTAINED AGE 
70%. —No deduction shall be allowed under 
this section with respect to any qualified re- 
tirement contribution which is made for a 
taxable year of an individual if such indi- 
vidual has attained age 7014 before the close 
of such taxable year. 

“(3) ALTERNATIVE DEDUCTION.—No deduc- 
tion shall be allowed under this section for 
the taxable year if the individual claims 
the deduction allowed by section 220 for 
the taxable year. 

“(d) OTHER LIMITATIONS AND RESTRIC- 
TIONS.— 

“(1) RECONTRIBUTED AMOUNTS.—No deduc- 
tion shall be allowed under this section with 
respect to a rollover contribution described 
in section 402(a) (5), 402 (a) (7), 403(a) (4), 
403 (b) (8), 408(d) (3), or 409 (b) (3) (C). 

“(2) AMOUNTS CONTRIBUTED UNDER ENDOW- 
MENT CONTRACT.—In the case of an endow- 
ment contract described in section 408(b), 
no deduction shall be allowed under this 
section for that portion of the amounts paid 
under the contract for the taxable year 
which is properly allocable, under regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary, to the cost 
of life insurance. 

“(e) DEFINITION OF RETIREMENT SAVINGS 
CONTRIBUTIONS; Erc.—For purposes of this 
section— 

“(1) QUALIFIED RETIREMENT CONTRIBU- 
TION.—The term ‘qualified retirement con- 
tribution’ means— 

“(A) any designated employee contribu- 
tion paid in cash by the individual during 
the taxable year, and 

“(B) eny amount paid in cash during the 
taxable year by or on behalf of such in- 
dividual for his benefit to an individual 
retirement plan. 


For purposes of the preceding sentence, the 
term ‘individual retirement plan’ includes a 
retirement bond described in section 409 
only if the bond is not redeemed within 12 
months of its fssuance. 

“(2) DESIGNATED EMPLOYEE CONTRIBUTION.— 

(A) In GENERAL.—The term ‘designated 
res contribution’ means any contribu- 

on— 

“(1) which is made by an individual as an 
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employee under a qualified employer plan, 


and 

“(il) which the individual designates as 
being taken into acconut under this subsec- 
tion. 

„(B) LIMITATION ON MANDATORY CONTRIBU- 
TIONS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—No mandatory contribu- 
tion shall be taken into account by any 
employee under subparagraph (A) for any 
taxable year. 

„(u) MANDATORY #CONTRIBUTIONS.—For 
purposes of clause (1), the term manda- 
tory contribution’ has the meaning given to 
such term by section 411(c) (2) (C). 

“(C) Desicnation.—An individual shall 
make a designation under subparagraph (A) 
with respect to any contribution under a 
qualified employer plan by notifying, not 
later than the time prescribed by law for 
filing the return for the taxable year (includ- 
ing extensions thereof), the plan administra- 
tor of such plan that the individual is taking 
such contribution into account under this 
section. Any designation or notification re- 
ferred to in the preceding sentence shall be 
made in such manner as the Secretary shall 
by regulations prescribe and, after such time 
for filing, such designation shall be irreyoc- 
able. 

“(3) QUALIFIED EMPLOYER PLAN.—The term 
‘qualified employer plan’ means— 

„(A) a plan described in section 401 (a) 
which includes a trust exempt from tax un- 
der section 501(a), 

“(B) an annuity plan described in section 
403 (a). 

„(G) a qualified bond purchase plan de- 
scribed in section 405 (a), and 

“(D) any plan under which amounts are 
contributed by an individual's employer for 
an annuity contract described in section 
403(b). 

“(4) PAYMENTS FOR CERTAIN PLANS.—The 
term ‘amounts pald to an individual retire- 
ment plan’ includes amounts paid for an 
Individual retirement annuity or a retire- 
ment bond. 

"(f) OTHER DEFINITIONS AND SPECIAL 
RULES.— 

(1) CompENnsaTION.—For purposes of this 
section, the term ‘compensation’ includes 
earned income as defined in section 401(c) 
(2). 

“(2) MARRIED INDIVIDUALS.—The maximum 
deduction under subsection (b) shall be 
computed separately for each Individual, and 
this section shall be applied without regard 
to any community property laws. 

“(3) TIME WHEN CONTRIBUTIONS DEEMED 
MADE.—For purposes of this section, a tax- 
payer shall be deemed to have made a con- 
tribution to an individual retirement plan 
on the last day of the preceding taxable year 
if the contribution is made on account of 
such taxable year and is made not later than 
the time prescribed by law for filing the re- 
turn for such taxable year (including exten- 
sions thereof). 

4) Reports.—The Secretary shall pre- 
scribe regulations which prescribe the time 
and the manner in which reports to the 
Secretary and plan participants shall be 
made by the plan administrator of a quali- 
fled employer plan receiving designated em- 
ployee contributions. 

“(5) EMPLOYER PAYMENTS.—For purposes 
of this title, any amount paid by an employer 
to an individual retirement plan shall be 
treated as payment of compensation to the 
employee (other than a self-employed in- 
dividual who is an employee within the 
meaning of section 401(c) (1)) includible in 
his gross income, whether or not a deduction 
for such payment is allowable under this 
section to the employee after the application 
of subsection (b). 

“(6) EXCESS CONTRIBUTIONS TREATED AS 
CONTRIBUTION MADE DURING SUBSEQUENT YEAR 
FOR WHICH THERE IS AN UNUSED LIMITATION.— 

“(A) In cengraL.—lIf for the taxable year 
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the maximum amount allowable as a deduc- 
tion under this section for contributions to 
an individual retirement plan exceeds the 
amount contributed, then the taxpayer shall 
be treated as having made an additional 
contribution for the taxable year in an 
amount equal to the lesser of— 

“(1) the amount of such excess, or 

„() the amount of the excess contribu- 
tions for such taxable year (determined 
under section 4973(b) (2) without regard to 
subparagraph (C) thereof). 

B) AMOUNT CONTRIBUTED.—For purposes 
of this paragraph, the amount contributed— 

“(i) shall be determined without regard to 
this paragraph, and 

(11) shall not include any rollover con- 
tribution. 

“(C) SPECIAL RULE WHERE EXCESS DEDUCTION 
WAS ALLOWED FOR CLOSED YEAR.—Proper re- 
duction shall be made in the amount allow- 
able as a deduction by reason of this para- 
graph for any amount allowed as a deduction 
under this section for a prior taxable year 
for which the period for assessing deficiency 
has expired if the amount so allowed exceeds 
the amount which should have been allowed 
for such prior taxable year.“ 

(b) TREATMENT OF DISTRIBUTIONS FROM 
EMPLOYER PLAN TO WHICH EMPLOYEE MADE 
DEDUCTIBLE CONTRIBUTIONS.— 

(1) In GENERAL.—Section 72 (relating to 
annuities; certain proceeds of endowment 
and life insurance contracts) is amended by 
redesignating subsection (0) as subsection 
(p) and by inserting after subsection (n) 
the following new subsection: 

“(o) SPECIAL RULES FOR DISTRIBUTIONS 
FROM QUALIFIED PLANS TO WHICH EMPLOYEE 
MADE DEDUCTIBLE CONTRIBUTIONS.— 

“(1) TREATMENT OF CONTRIBUTIONS. —For 
purposes of this section and sections 402, 
403, and 405, notwithstanding section 414(h), 
any deductible employee contribution made 
to a qualified employer plan shall be treated 
as an amount contributed by the employer 
which is not includible in the gross income 
of the employee. 

“(2) ADDITIONAL TAX IF AMOUNT RECEIVED 
BEFORE AGE 594.—If— 

“(A) any amount is received from a quali- 
fied employer plan to which the employee 
made one or more deductible employee con- 
tributions, 

“(B) such amount is received by the em- 
ployee before the employee attains the age 
of 5914, and 

“(C) such amount is not received by rea- 
son of such employee’s becoming disabled 
(within the meaning of subsection (m) (/)). 
then the employee’s tax under this chapter 
for the taxable year in which such amount 
is received shall be increased by an amount 
equal to 10 percent of the amount so received 
to the extent that such amount is includible 
in gross income, and also to the extent that 
the amount so includible (when added to 
the amounts previously received under the 
plan which were subject to tax under this 
paragraph) does not exceed the aggregate de- 
ductible employee contributions made by the 
employee to such plan. For purposes of this 
title, any tax imposed by this paragraph shall 
be treated as a tax imposed by subsection 
(m) (5) (B). 

(3) AMOUNTS CONSTRUCTIVELY RECEIVED.— 
For purposes of this subsection, rules simi- 
lar to the rules provided by subsection 
(m) (4) shall apply. 

“(4) ROLLOVER AMOUNTS NOT TAKEN INTO 
ACCOUNT.— 

„(A) IN GENERAL.—Paragraph (2) shall not 
apply to any amount which is not includible 
in gross income under section 402 (a) (5), 
402 (a) (7), or 403(8) (4). 

“(B) SPECIAL RULES—For purposes of sec- 
tions 402 (a) (5), 402 (a) (7), 403 (a) (4), 408 
(d) (3), and 409 (b) (3) (C), the Secretary 
shall prescribe regulations providing for such 
allocations and separations of amounts at- 
tributable to deductible employee contribu- 
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tions, and for such other rules, as may be 
necessary to insure that the deductible em- 
ployee contributions do not become eligible 
for additional tax benefits (or freed from 
limitations) through the use of rollovers. 

“(5) DEFINITIONS AND SPECIAL RULES.—For 
purposes of this subsection— 

“(A) DEDUCTIBLE EMPLOYEE CONTRIBU- 
TIONS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
clause (11), the term ‘deductible employee 
contribution’ means any designated em- 
ployee contribution (as defined in section 
219(e) (2)). 

„(u) SPECIAL RuLE.—If the amount of the 
designated employee contributions taken 
into account under section 219 for any tax- 
able year exceeds the amount of the deduc- 
tion allowable by section 219 for such taxa- 
ble year (or where section 219(b) (3) applies, 
the amount specified in section 219 (b) (3) 
(A) (11) (IT) as modified by section 219(b) 
(2)), each of such designated employee con- 
tributions shall be treated as a deductible 
employee contribution only to the extent 
that it does not exceed an amount which 
bears the same ratio to the amount of the 
deduction so allowable (or the amount 80 
specified) as such contribution bears to the 
aggregate of such designated employee con- 
tributions. 

“(B) AGGREGATE DEDUCTIBLE EMPLOYEE CON- 
TRIBUTIONS,—The term gate deductible 
employee contributions’ includes the deduct- 
ible employee contributions taken into ac- 
count under section 219 for the taxable year 
in which the amount is received. 

“(C) QUALIFIED EMPLOYER PLAN.—The term 
‘qualified employer plan’ has the meaning 
given to such term by section 219 (e) (3).”. 

(2) 10-YEAR AVERAGING AND CAPITAL PROVI- 
SIONS NOT TO APPLY.—Subparagraph (D) of 
section 402 (e) (4) (relating to total taxable 
amount) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: “For 
purposes of this subsection, subsection (a) 
(2), and section 403(a) (2), the total taxable 
amount (determined without regard to this 
sentence) shall be reduced by the amount 
by which the aggregate deductible employee 
contributions under the plan (as determined 
under section 72(0)(5)) exceed the sum of 
the amounts previously distributed under 
the plan which were includible in gross 
income.”. 

(c) ESTATE AND GIFT Tax EXCLUSION.— 

(1) Estate rax.—Subsection (c) of section 
2039 (relating to exemption of annuities 
under certain trusts and plans) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: “For purposes of this subsec- 
tion, any deductible employee contributions 
(as determined under paragraph (5) of sec- 
tion 72(0) as of the date of the decedent's 
death) shall be considered as made by a per- 
son other than the decedent.”. 

(2) Grrr Tax.—Subsection (b) of section 
2517 (relating to transfers attributable to 
employee contributions) is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: “For purposes of this subsection, 
any deductible employee contributions (as 
determined under paragraph (5) of section 
72 (o) as of the date of the transfer) shall be 
considered as made by a person other than 
the employee.“ 

(d) AMENDMENT oF SECTION 220.—Subpara- 
graph (C) of section 220(b) (1) (relating to 
maximum deduction) is amended by strik- 
ing out “$1,750” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “$2,000". 

(e) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS TO INCREASE 
IN IRA LIMITATIONS. — 

(1) The following provisions are each 
_— by striking out “$1,500” each Place 

appears and insert 
42.500 ing in lieu thereof 

(A) Section 408 (a) (1) (defining individual 
retirement account). 

(B) Section 408(b) (defining 1 
retirement E : WW 
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(C) Section 408(j) (relating to increase in 
maximum limitations for simplified employee 
pensions). 

(D) Section 409(a) (4) 
ment bond). 

(2) Subparagraph (A) of section 408(d) 
(5) is amended by striking out “$1,750” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$2,250”. 

(3) Subparagraph (A) of section 409(b) 
(3) (relating to redemption within 12 
months) is amended— 

(A) by inserting “or 220” after “section 
219", and 

(B) by adding the following sentence at 
the end thereof: “The preceding sentence 
shall not apply to the extent that the bond 
was purchased with a rollover distribution 
described in subparagraph (C) of this para- 
graph or in section 402(a)(5), 402(a)(7), 
403 (a) (4). or 408 (d) (3).". 

(4) Subsection (a) of section 4973 is 
amended by striking out the last sentence 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“The tax imposed by this subsection shall 
be paid by such individual.”. 

(5) Subparagraph (C) of section 4973(b) 
(2) Is emended by striking out “sections 219 
(o) (5)“ and inserting in lieu thereof “sec- 
tions 219(f) ()“. 

(f) EFFECTIVE DATES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
paragraph (2), the amendments made by this 
section shall apply to taxable years begin- 
ning after December 31, 1981. 

(2) ESTATE AND GIFT TAX PROVISIONS.— 

(A) The amendment made by subsection 
(c) (1) shall apply to the estates of decedents 
dying after December 31, 1981. 

(B) The amendment made by subsection 
(c) (2) shall apply to transfers after Decem- 
ber 31, 1981. 

Sec. 302. INCREASE IN AMOUNT OF DEDUCTION 
FOR CERTAIN RETIREMENT PLANS. 


(a) SELF-EMPLOYED INDIVIDUAL RETIRE- 
MENT PLANS.— 

(1) IN GenERaL.—Subsection (e) of section 
404 (relating to special limitations for self- 
employed individuals) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “$7,500” in paragraphs 
(1) and (2) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“the deductible amount”, 

(B) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(5) DEDUCTIBLE AMOUNT DEFINED.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of this 
subsection, the term ‘deductible amount’ 
means an amount equal to either— 

“(1) $7,600, or 

“(il) in the case of a plan which meets 
the requirements of subparagraph (B) for 
the plan year, $15,000. 

((B) REQUIREMENTS.—A plan meets the 
requirements of this subparagraph for the 
plan year if— 

“(1) the plan administrator elects for the 
plan year and all subsequent plan years the 
application of section 72(m)(5) to all em- 
ployees (within the meaning of section 401 
(c)(1)) who participate in the plan, and 

„() for the plan year, the plan provides 
that, after not more than 3 years of service, 
each participant has a right to 100 percent 
of his accrued benefit under the plan which 
is nonforfeitable (within the meaning of 
section 411) at the time such benefit 
accrues.”’. 

(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(A) Subsection (e) of section 401 is 
amended by striking out “$7,500” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “the deductible amount 
described in section 404 (e) (5) * 

(B) Subparagraph (A) of section 401 (J) (2) 
(relating to benefit plans for self-employed 
individuals and shareholder-employees) is 
amended by striking out “$50,000” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$50,000 or, in the case 
of a plan described in section 404(e) (5) (B), 
$100,000”. 

(3) Subparagraph (B) of section 1379(b) 
(1) (relating to certain qualified pension, 
etc., plans) is amended by striking out “$7,- 


(defining retire- 
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500” and inserting in lieu thereof “the de- 
ductible amount described in section 404 
e) (5)". 

f n EMPLOYEE PENSIONS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Paragraph (7) of section 
219(b) (relating to simplified employee pen- 
sions) is amended by striking out 87,500“ 
each place it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof 815,000“. 

(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS,—Section 
408 of such Code (relating to individual re- 
tirement accounts) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “$7,500” in subsection 
(d)(5)(A) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$15,000”, and 

(B) by striking out "$7,500" in subsection 
(j) and inserting in lieu thereof 815,000“. 

(c) APPLICATION OF PENALTY TO RETIREMENT 
PLANS OF SELF-EMPLOYED INDIVIDUALS.—Para- 
graph (5) of section 72(m) (relating to an- 
nuities; certain proceeds of endowment and 
life insurance contracts) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “an owner-employee.“ 
each place it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof “a qualified employee,”, 

(2) by striking out “owner-employee” in 
the caption thereof and inserting in leu 
thereof owner-employee and self-employed 
individuals”, and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subparagraph: 

“(C) For puropses of this paragraph, the 
term ‘qualified employee’ means— 

“(1) any owner-employee, or 

(ii) any employee (within the meaning 
of section 401(c)(1)) who participates in a 
plan whose plan administrator elects (at 
such time and in such manner as the Secre- 
tary prescribes by regulations) the applica- 
tion of this paragraph to all employees 
(within the meaning of section 401 (c) (1)) 
who participate in such plan.”. 

(a) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1981. 


Sec. 303. TERMINATION OF CosT-oF-LIVING 
ADJUSTMENTS FOR CERTAIN LIM- 
ITATIONS OF QUALIFIED PLANS. 


Subsection (d) of section 415 (relating to 
limitations on benefits and contribution un- 
der qualified plans) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“(3) No ADJUSTMENT AFTER 1981.—No ad- 
justment shall be made under paragraph (1) 
after December 31, 1981, and the amounts in 
effect on such date shall remain in effect for 
all years beginning after such date.“. 


Sec. 304. CERTAIN AMOUNTS CONSTRUCTIVELY 
RECEIVED UNDER EMPLOYEE PLANS 
OR ANNUITIES BY SELF-EMPLOYED 
INDIVIDUALS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Paragraph (4) of sec- 
tion 72(m) (relating to annuities; certain 
proceeds of endowment and life insurance 
contracts) is amended by striking out 
“owner-employee” each place it appears and 
inserting in Meu thereof “employee (within 
the meaning of section 401 (c) (1)) “ 

(b) EFFECTIVE DaTre.—The amendment 
made by this section shall apply to taxable 
years beginning after December 31. 1981. 


By Mr. HEINZ: 

S. 1320. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to modify the ex- 
cise tax on trucks, buses, tractors, and 
so forth, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Finance. 


MOTOR VEHICLE TAX ACT OF 1981 
Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, today, Iam 
introducing a bill designed to provide fi- 
nancial relief to hard-pressed truck deal- 
ers by amending present Federal truck 
excise tax provisions. The major change 
involves shifting the point of collection of 
the tax from the time of transfer between 
the wholesaler to the dealer to the time 
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of sale to the ultimate customer by the 
dealer. 

The 10-percent Federal excise tax 
levied against trucks, and the 8-percent 
tax levied against truck parts, has for a 
long time now been an area of financial 
concern to the many small business 
heavy-duty truck dealers of this Nation. 
Under current law, this tax is imposed on 
the manufacturer at the time the truck 
is transferred to the dealer. This means 
the manufacturer includes the cost of the 
tax in his price, passing the tax on to the 
dealer in the process. Therefore, the 
dealer must finance not only the whole- 
sale price of the vehicle, but must also 
carry the cost of a substantial excise tax. 
With today’s heavy-duty “over the road” 
trucks costing between $50,000 and 
$75,000, the tax amounts to an extra 
$5,000 to $7,500 per truck. 

Historically, truck dealers pay between 
1 and 2 percent over prime to finance 
their inventory. At today’s interest rates, 
inventory financing for the small truck 
dealer is a tremendous burden, and cur- 
rent Federal excise tax rules compound 
the problem. If a dealer were required to 
pay the excise tax at the time of retail 
transfer, he would be able to finance 11 
trucks for the same amount that he now 
finances 10. Nationwide, the interest cost, 
to the dealer, of financing this tax 
reached into the tens of millions of dol- 
lars in 1980. 

As a result of unprecedented interest 
rates, truck sales have become as de- 
pressed as auto sales, if not more so. 
These high interest rates have left 
hundreds of dealers perilously close to 
bankruptcy. The bill that I am introduc- 
ing today is designed to provide immedi- 
ate and much needed assistance to these 
dealers without altering the amount of 
revenue raised by the tax. 

My bill would make the following 
changes in existing law: 

First, the point of tax liability and 
collection would be the time of the first 
retail sale of trucks, trailers, or their 
parts, instead of the time of their whole- 
sale transfer. 

Second, to avoid increasing the Fed- 
eral excise tax by taxing a dealer's prof- 
it margin, a compensation change in 
the tax base is made. Under existing law, 
the tax equals 10 percent on the whole- 
sale price of trucks and trailers and 8 
percent of the wholesale price of parts 
and accessories. Under this proposal, the 
tax would be computed on 90 percent of 
the actual retail sales price of these 
vehicles and on 75 percent of the actual 
retail sales price of their parts and acces- 
sories. The revenue raised from the tax 
under existing law and under this pro- 
posal is the same until fiscal year 1985 
when the excise tax drops to 5 percent. 

Third, a similar change is proposed 
for the treatment of the excise tax on 
heavy-duty truck tires, currently paid by 
the tire manufacturer at the time they 
are sold to the truck manufacturer. 
Under my bill, this tax is also collected 
at the time of the first retail sale of a 
truck or trailer. Should the Internal 
Revenue Service identify a need to segre- 
gate that portion of the excise tax at- 
tributable to tires, it would do so by 
regulation. 
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This legislation will not solve all the 
problems confronting heavy-duty truck 
dealers. However, it will provide them 
immediate, significant relief from their 
current financial bind brought about 
from sluggish sales and high interest 
rates. 

I believe that this bill’s concepts are 
sound, and I urge my colleagues to give 
it their consideration and more impor- 
tantly their support. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1320 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Motor Vehicle Tax 
Act of 1981“. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 4061 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 is amended by insert- 
ing the following at the end thereof: 

“(c) SALES AFTER ENACTMENT OF MOTOR 
VEHICLE Tax Act or 1981.—The tax imposed 
by this section shall not apply to articles 
sold by the manufacturer, producer, or im- 
porter after the first day of the first taxable 
quarter which commences more than 30 
days after the date of the enactment of the 
Motor Vehicle Tax Act of 1981.” 

(b) The chapter heading for chapter 31 
of subtitle D of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 is amended to read as follows: 


“Chapter 31—RETAILERS EXCISE TAXES” 


(c) Chapter 31 of such subtitle D is 
amended by inserting the following immedi- 
ately before section 4041: 


“Subchapter A—Trucks, Buses, Tractors, 
Etc. 


“Sec. 4001. Imposition of tax. 

“Sec. 4002. Articles classified as parts. 
“Sec. 4003. Exemptions. 

“Sec. 4004. Determination of price. 
“Sec. 4005. Use considered sale. 

“Sec. 4006. Certain tax free sales. 
“Sec. 4007. Registration. 

“Sec. 4001. IMPOSITION OF Tax. 

“(a) Trucks, Buses, Tractors, Erc.— 

“(1) Tax rmposep.—There is hereby im- 
posed upon the first sale at retail of the 
following articles (including in each case 
parts or accessories therefor sold on or in 
connection therewith or with the sale there- 
of) a tax of 10 percent of the wholesale price 
of the article (determined under subsection 
(c)), except that on and after October 1. 
1984, the rate shall be 5 percent: 

“Automobile truck chassis. 

“Automobile truck bodies. 

“Automobile bus chassis. 

“Automobile bus bodies. 

“Truck and bus trailer and semitrailer 
chassis. 

“Truck 
bodies. 

“Tractors of the kind chiefly used for high- 

way transportation in combination with a 
trailer or semitrailer. 
A sale of an automobile truck, bus, truck, 
or bus trailer or semitrailer shall, for the 
purposes of this subsection, be considered 
to be a sale of a chassis and of a body enu- 
merated in this subsection. 

“(2) EXCLUSION FOR LIGHT-DUTY TRUCKS, 
ETc.—The tax imposed by paragraph (1) 
shall not apply to a sale of the following 
articles suitable for use with a vehicle having 
a gross vehicle weight of 10,000 pounds or 
less (as determined under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary) — 


“Automobile truck chassis. 
“Automobile truck bodies. 


and bus trailer and semitrailer 
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“Automobile bus chassis. 

“Automobile bus bodies. 

“Truck trailer and semitrailer chassis and 
bodies, suitable for use with a trailer or semi- 
trailer having a gross vehicle weight of 
10,000 pounds or less (as so determined). 

“(b) PARTS AND- ACCESSORIES.— 

“(1) Except as provided in paragraph (2), 
there is hereby imposed upon the first retail 
sale of parts or accessories (other than tires 
and inner tubes) for any of the articles enu- 
merated in subsection (a)(1) a tax equiv- 
alent to 8 percent of the wholesale price of 
the article (determined under subsection 
(c)), except that on and after October 1, 
1984, the rate shall be 5 percent. 

“(2) No tax shall be imposed under this 
subsection upon any part or accessory which 
is suitable for use (and ordinarily is used) 
on or in connection with, or as a component 
part of, any chassis or body for a passenger 
automobile, any chassis or body for a trailer 
or semitrailer suitable for use in connection 
with a passenger automobile, or a house 
trailer. 

“(c) WHOLESALE Price.—For purposes of 
the tax imposed under this section— 

“(1) the wholesale price of an article tax- 
able under subsection (a) shall be deemed 
to be 90 percent of the actual retail selling 
price of such article; and 

(2) the wholesale price of an article tax- 
able under subsection (b) shall be deemed 
to be 75 percent of the actual retail selling 
price of such article. 


“Sec. 4002. ARTICLES CLASSIFIED AS PARTS. 


For the purposes of section 4001, spark 
plugs, storage batteries, leaf springs, coils, 
timers, and tire chains, which are suitable 
for use on or in connection with, or as com- 
ponent parts of, any of the articles enumer- 
ated in section 4001(a), shall be considered 
parts or accessories for such articles, whether 
or not primarily adapted for such use. 

“SEC. 4003. EXEMPTIONS. 

„(a) SPECIFIED ARTICLES.—The tax imposed 
under section 4001 shall not apply in the 
case of any article specified in section 
4063 (a). 

“(b) Exempr Parts.—Under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary— 

“(1) the tax imposed under section 4001 
(b) shall not apply in the case of rebuilt 
parts or accessories; and 

“(2) the tax imposed by section 4001(b) 
shall not apply to the sale of any article on 
or in connection with the sale of a light-duty 
truck as described in section 4001(a)(2) or 
which is sold for use by the purchaser on or 
in connection with an automobile bus. 


„(e) ARTICLES TAXED UNDER MANUFACTURERS 
Exctss Tax.—The tax imposed under section 
4001 shall not apply in the case of any article 
on which a tax was paid under section 4061, 
as determined under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary. Such regulations shall spe- 
cify methods for identifying the articles 
which are exempt under this subsection and 
may include methods for apportioning inven- 
tory between articles which are exempt and 
articles which are not exempt. 


“Sec. 4004. DETERMINATION OF PRICE. 

„(a) CONTAINERS, PACKAGING, AND TRANS- 
PORTATION CHARGES.—In determining, for the 
purposes of section 4001(c), the actual retail 
selling price for which an article is sold, there 
shall be included any charge for coverings 
and containers of whatever nature, and any 
charge incident to placing the article in con- 
dition packed ready for shipment, but there 
shall be excluded the amount of tax im- 
posed by this subchapter, whether or not 
stated as a separate charge. A transporta- 
tion, delivery, insurance, installation, or 
other charge (not required by the foregoing 
sentence to be included) shall be excluded 
from the price only if the amount thereof 
is established to the satisfaction of the Sec- 
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retary in accordance with the regulations. 
There shall also be excluded, if stated as a 
separate charge, the amount of any retail 
sales tax imposed by any State or political 
subdivision thereof, or the District of Co- 
lumbia, whether the liability for such tax 
is imposed on the vendor or the vendee. 

“(b) CONSTRUCTIVE SALE Price.—If an ar- 
ticle is— 

1) sold on consignment, or 

“(2) sold (otherwise than through an arm's 
length transaction) at less than the fair 
market price, 
the actual retail selling price for purposes 
of section 4001(c) shall be computed on the 
basis of the retail price for which such 
articles are sold, in the ordinary course of 
trade as determined by the Secretary. 

“(c) LEASES, PARTIAL PAYMENTS, INSTALL- 
MENTS, Etc.—The provisions of subsections 
(c), (d), and (f) of section 4216 and subsec- 
tions (a), (b), (c), (d) (). amd (d) (2) of 
section 4217 shall apply for purposes of this 
subchapter in the same manner as such 
provisions apply for purposes of chapter 32. 


“Sec. 4005. USE CONSIDERED SALE. 


“If any manufacturer, producer, or im- 
porter uses an article (otherwise than as 
material in the manufacture or production 
of, or as a component part of, another article 
taxable under this subchapter), then he shall 
be liable for tax under this subchapter in 
the same manner as if such article were sold 
at retail by him. in any such case, the actual 
retail selling price for purposes of section 
4001(c) shall be computed on the basis of 
the price at which such or similar articles 
are sold at retail in the ordinary course cf 
trade, as determined by the Secretary 


“Sec. 4006. CERTAIN Tax Free SALES. 


„(a) GENERAL RuLE.—Under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary, no tax shall be 
imposed under section 4001 on the sales of 
an article— 

“(1) for export, 

2) to a State or local government for 
the exclusive use of a State or local govern- 


ment, or 
“(3) to a nonprofit educational organiza- 
tion for its exclusive use, 


but only if such exportation or use is to 
occur before any other use. 

„b) PROOF or Exrort.—Where an article 
has been sold free of tax under subsection 
(a) for export, or for resale by the purchaser 
to & second purchaser for export, subsection 
(a) shall cease to apply in respect of such 
sale of such article unless, within the 
6-month period which begins on the date of 
the sale (cr, if earlier, on the date of ship- 
ment), the seller receives proof that the 
article has been exported. 

“(c) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this 
section— 

“(1) The term ‘export’ includes shipment 
to a possession of the United States. 

“(2) The term ‘State or local government’ 
means any State, any political subdivision 
thereof, or the District of Columbia. 

“(3) The term ‘nonprofit educational or- 
ganization’ means an educational organiza- 
tion described in section 170(b) (1) (A) (11) 
which is exempt from income tax under sec- 
tion 501(a). The term also includes a school 
operated as an activity of an organization 
described in section 501(c)(3) which is ex- 
empt from income tax under section 501(a), 
if such school normally maintains a regular 
faculty and curriculum and normally has a 
regularly enrolled body of pupils or students 
in attendance at the place where its educa- 
tional activities are regularly carried on. 

“(d) RETAIL SELLER RELIEVED FROM LIABIL- 
ITY IN CERTAIN CasES.—In the case of any 
article sold free of tax under this section 
(other than a sale to which subsection (b) 
applies), if the retail seller in good faith ac- 
cepts a certification by the purchaser that 
the article will be used in accordance with 
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the applicable provisions of law, no tax shall 
thereafter be imposed under this subchapter 
in respect of such sale by such retail seller. 
“Sec. 4007. REGISIRATION. 

„(a) GENERAL RULE.—Except as provided 
in subsection (b), section 4006 shall not 
apply with respect to the sale of any article 
unless the retail seller, the first purchaser, 
and the second purchaser (if any) are all 
registered under this section. Registration 
under this section shall be made at such 
time, in such manner and form, and subject 
to such terms and conditions, as the Sec- 
retary may by regulations prescribe. A regis- 
tration under this section may be used only 
in accordance with regulations prescribed 
under this section. 

“(b) Excerrions.— 

“(1) Subsection (a) shall not apply to any 
State or local government in connection 
with the purchase by it of any article if such 
State or local government complies with 
such regulations relating to the use of ex- 
emption certificates in lieu of registration 
as the Secretary shall prescribe to carry out 
the purpose of this section. 

“(2) Subject to such regulations as the 
Secretary may prescribe for the purpose of 
this section, in the case of any sale or resale 
for export, the Secretary may relieve the 
purchaser or the second purchaser, or both, 
from the requirement of registering under 
this section. 

“(3) Subparagraph (a) shall apply to pur- 
chases and sales by the United States only 
to the extent provided by regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary. 

“(4) The provisions of this section may 
be extended to and made applicable with 
respect to, the exemptions provided in sec- 
tion 4003(a) and section 4003(b) (2) to the 
extent provided by regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary. 


“Subchapter B—Special Rules.” 


(c) Section 4221(e) of such Code is 
amerided by adding the following new para- 
graph at the end thereof: 

“(7) TRES AND TUBES Sor FOR USE ON 
VEHICLES TAXABLE UNDER SECTION 4001.—Un- 
der regulations prescribed by the Secretary, 
the taxes imposed under section 4071 shall 
not apply to any article which is sold for use 
by the purchaser, or by any subsequent pur- 
chaser, on any article described in section 
4001 (a) (1).“ 

(d) (1) Paragraph (1) of section 6412 (a) 
of such Code (relating to floor stocks re- 
funds) is amended— 

(A) by striking out 4061 (a) (),“: and 

(B) by striking out "TRUCKS, TIRES” in the 
paragraph heading and inserting in lieu 
thereof "TRES". 

(2) Section 6412(c) of such Code is 
amended by striking out “4061, 4071,” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “4071”. 

(e)(1) Section 6416 of such Code is 
amended by striking out “chapter 31 (special 
fuels)" in paragraph (1) of subsection (a) 
and substituting “chapter 31 (retailer’s ex- 
cise taxes”. 

(2) Section 6416(b)(1) of such Code is 
amended by inserting “or by section 4001” 
after “by chapter 32”. 

(3) Section 6416(b)(2) of such Code is 
amended by adding the following at the end 
thereof: The tax paid by a retail seller un- 
der section 4001 in respect of any article 
shall be deemed an overpayment if the tax 
did not apply to such article by reason of 
section 4003 or if such article was sold free 
of tax by reason of section 4006. 


(4) Section 6416(h) is amended by insert- 
ing “(or the retail seller in the case of the 
tax imposed under section 4001)" before 
“may be identified” and by inserting (or 
under section 4001)" after “under chapter 
32”. 

(f)(1) Section 209(c)(1) of the Highway 
Revenue Act of 1956 is amended by— 
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(A) inserting “and under section 4001(a) 
(1) (retailer's excise tax on trucks, buses, 
eto.) before the semicolon at the end of 
subparagraph (C); and 

(B) inserting and 4001 (b)“ after “4061 
(b)“ in subparagraph (H). 

(2) Section 209(c) (3) 
amended by— 

(A) striking out 4061 (b)“ and substitut- 
ing “4001(b)" in subparagraph (A); and 

(B) striking out “4061” and substituting 
“9001” in subparagraph (B). 

(3) Paragraph (4) of section 409(f) of 
such Act is amended by striking out sub- 
paragraph (A) and by redesignating subpara- 
graphs (B) and (C) as subparagraphs (A) 
and (B), respectively. 

SE7. 3. The amendments made by section 2 
of this Act shall take effect on the first day 
of the first taxable quarter which commences 
more than 30 days after date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. 


of such Act is 


By Mr. COCHRAN: 

S. 1321. A bill to provide access to small 
businesses and other persons, of in- 
formation concerning rules applicable to 
such businesses or persons; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

SMALL BUSINESS REGULATORY INFORMATION 
ACT OF 1981 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, there is 
growing sentiment throughout the coun- 
try that Federal regulation of small busi- 
nesses is counterproductive. Without 
question, a serious problem exists regard- 
ing the ability of businesses to plan for 
the future because of the regulatory maze 
that has been created. 


We must make the Federal Govern- 
ment more responsive to small businesses 
which cannot afford a staff of regulatory 
experts to decipher applicable rules and 
regulations. Many times, it is next to im- 
possible even to determine which rules 
are applicable. 


In an effort to rectify this problem, I 
am introducing the Small Business 
Regulatory Information Act of 1981. 
This act will require each Federal agency 
to publish in the Federal Register, along 
with each rule proposed or promulgated, 
the standard industrial classification 
(SIC) for all affected industries. Within 
5 years of enactment, all previously pub- 
lished regulations must be amended to 
include appropriate SIC numbers. 


The SIC system is a classification sys- 
tem administered by the Information 
and Regulatory Affairs Office at OMB 
which assigns a code, or SIC number, to 
every business unit or establishment on 
the basis of its primary activities. 

A Small Business Information Center 
will be established in the Office of the 
Federal Register which will, upon re- 
quest, provide businesses with a listing 
of the rules that apply to them based on 
their SIC number. 

Thus a business will be able to look at 
a proposed rule and at previously pub- 
lished rules and tell at a glance if the 
rule is applicable, or the Small Business 
Information Center can be contacted for 
this information. 

This bill is designed simply to insure 
that small businesses are able to conduct 
their business planning in a rational 
manner and in reliance on the proper 
information. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
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sent that the bill be printed in the REC- 
orp in its entirety. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1321 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Small Business Regu- 
latory Information Act of 1981”, 

FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Src. 2. The Congress hereby finds that there 
is a serious problem regarding the ability 
of business to plan for the future because 
of the regulatory maze it finds itself in; and, 
with over seven thousand new rules promul- 
gated each year, notification of the applica- 
tion of these rules to a particular industry 
or industries is a necessary responsibility of 
the Federal Government. The Congress 
hereby determines that small businesses and 
other persons should have access to a cen- 
tral information source in order to conduct 
their future business planning in a coordi- 
nated and rational fashion, and in reliance 
on the proper information. It is the policy 
of the Congress to ensure that business is 
able to function in a stable and predictable 
environment relative to Government Actions. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of this Act— 

(a) the term “agency” has the same mean- 
ing as in section 552(e) of title 5, United 
States Code; 

(b) the term “rule” has the same mean- 
ing in section 551(4) of such title, except 
that such term does not include a rule is- 
sued with respect to (A) a military or for- 
eign affairs function of the United States, 
(B) agency management or personnel, or (C) 
agency organization, procedure, or practice; 
and 

(c) the term “SIC” means the standard 
industrial classification for industries as ad- 
ministered by the Office of Information and 
Regulatory Affairs. 

Sec. 4. Each agency shall publish in the 
Federal Register with each rule proposed or 
promulgated after the date of enactment of 
this Act, the S7C code for such industry to 
which the rule applies. 

Src, 5. The Director of the Federal Regis- 
ter (“Director”) shall establish in the Office 
of the Federal Register, a Small Business 
Information Center (“Center”). Upon re- 
quest, the Center shall provide to small 
businesses and other persons a listing of the 
rules which apply to any industry or indus- 
tries within a specified standard industrial 
classification: 

(a) within five years after the date of en- 
actment of this Act, the head of each agency 
shall ensure that each proposed and final 
rule of the agency contains the current SIC 
code for each industry or industries to which 
the rule applies; 

(b) each year after the date of enactment, 
the head of each agency shall amend at least 
20 per centum of the rules of the agency to 
include the SIC code and shall complete the 
amendments within five years; and 

(c) the head of each agency shall trans- 
mit such rules to the Director. The Director 
shall compile the rules received and incorpo- 
rate them into the general index to the Code 
of Federal Regulations required by section 
1510(b) of title 44, United States Code. 


By Mr. TSONGAS (for himself 
and Mr. KENNEDY) : 

S. 1323. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to 
the residential energy and investment 
tax energy credits, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Finance. 
COMMERCIAL AND MULTIFAMILY ENERGY TAX 

CREDIT ACT 


Mr. TSONGAS. Mr. President, today 
I am introducing legislation to broaden 
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and improve the energy tax credits pro- 
vided by the Internal Revenue Code. 
Energy tax credits provide a simple and 
effective mechanism to encourage invest- 
ment in conservation. They depend upon 
consumers’ decisions in the marketplace 
rather than a Federal bureaucracy. They 
are an accepted part of the administra- 
tion’s energy policy. 

Unfortunately, there are problems 
with the existing energy tax credits. The 
credits exclude important segments of 
our economy. Some expire next year and 
others have a reduced effect due to in- 
flation. These weaknesses help keep 
America from getting the optimal 
amount of energy conservation—which 
our economy and security require. The 
Commercial and Multifamily Energy 
Tax Credit Act of 1981 addresses these 
problems. 

The current statute on energy tax 
credits for businesses is too limited. It 
covers complex investments which have 
specific industrial applications, such as 
cogeneration equipment, combustible gas 
recovery systems, and modifications to 
alumina electrolytic cells. In addition, 
the IRS has, through regulations, re- 
stricted credits on the few listed prop- 
erties that commercial facilities can 
use—such as automatic energy control 
systems—to industrial applications. The 
legislation I am introducting today will 
end these regulatory limits. It will also 
make commercial facilities eligible to re- 
ceive tax credits for insulation, storm 
windows, and other useful energy con- 
servation investments. Further, it would 
increase the credit to 20 percent. 


The existing residential energy tax 
credits exclude owners of rental housing. 
At present, neither the renter nor the 
rental property owner has an effective 
incentive to invest in energy efficiency. 
The average renter does not stay long 
enough to consider the investment war- 
ranted. The landlord often finds he can 
pass along most or all of the energy costs 
to renters. Because of their ownership 
interest, landlords are the most likely 
party to invest in energy conservation. 
Therefore, this bill extends the residen- 
tial energy tax credits to them. 


Both of these changes are vital to the 
energy security of our Nation and the 
welfare of our citizens. In 1977 the com- 
mercial sector used 10 quads of energy; 
rental housing used another five quads. 
Combined, this is 20 percent of our Na- 
tion’s total energy demand—roughly 7.5 
million barrels of oil equivalent per day. 
With cost-effective investments in energy 
conservation improvements, half of this 
energy could be saved. This represents 
two-thirds of all the oil we now import. 
Yet, because of regulatory restrictions 
and exclusions in the existing tax credits, 
this potential is virtually untapped today 

In the New England States, the need 
for energy conservation improvements in 
commercial establishments and rental 
housing is particularly acute. 

As a percentage of total energy used, 
the commercial sector in Massachusetts 
is 2½ times larger than that of the Na- 
tion as a whole. The percentage used in 
Massachusetts residences is almost two 
times larger than the national average. 
Further, in Massachusetts 40 percent of 
the residences are rental units. 
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For the New England States overall, 
25 percent of the housing stock is multi- 
family. Of these, 60 percent were built 
beiore 1940 with little regard for energy 
efficiency. 

In 1978, imported oil accounted for 74 
percent of New England’s energy com- 
pared to 20 percent nationwide. This rep- 
resented a $16 billion cash outflow to 
foreign producers from New England 

The rising costs of energy demands 
that we remove the IRS regulatory bar- 
riers to energy conservation in these 
sectors of our economy. We cannot af- 
ford not to. 

As time passes, inflation and expira- 
tion dates threaten the energy tax cred- 
its. The Commercial and Multifamily 
Energy Tax Credit Act moves the termi- 
nation date of the business energy tax 
credit from December 31, 1982, to De- 
cember 31, 1985. It also adjusts the ex- 
penditure limits on the residential cred- 
its to compensate for inflation since the 
credits began in 1978. These changes will 
help maintain the effectiveness of the 
energy tax credits. 

This bill is consistent with other bills 
filed in this area, such as Senator WAL- 
Lor's Industrial Energy Security Tax 
Credit Act (S. 750), Senator KENNEDY’s 
Energy Productivity Act of 1981, (S. 787), 
and Senator DURENBURGER’S Commercial 
Business Energy Tax Credit Act (S. 
1288). I hope that the Finance Commit- 
tee will hold hearings on these bills and 
on the issue of energy conservation tax 
credits for the industrial, commercial, 
and multifamily sectors. 

Mr. President, I believe the committee 
will find that there is a clear need for 
such legislation. Modest economic incen- 
tives through the tax code can help in- 
sure that the investment that this Na- 
tion so desperately needs is done in an 
efficient and resource-conserving man- 
ner. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the Commercial 
and Multifamily Energy Tax Credit Act 
and a summary of its provisions be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
the summary were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

8. 1323 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Commercial 
and Multifamily Energy Tax Credit Act”. 

Sec. 2. DEFINITION OF SPECIALLY DEFINED EN- 
ERGY PROPERTY. 

(a) HOTELS, OFFICE BUILDINGS, RETAIL AND 
WHOLESALE TRADE FACILITIES, AND OTHER Fa- 
CILITIES INcLupED.—Paragraph (5) of sec- 
tion 48(1) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1951 (defining specially defined energy prop- 
erty) is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new sentence: “In the case 
of any property installed in connection with 
any commercial facility (including a hotel, 
office building, educational facility, health 
care facility, or retail or wholesale trade fa- 
cility), any reduction of the amount of en- 
ergy consumed in connection with such fa- 
cility shall be treated as a reduction of en- 
ergy consumed in a commercial process.“ 

(b) ApprrionaL Irems.—Paragraph (5) of 
section 48(1) of such Code is amended by 
striking out “or” at the end of subpara- 
graph (L), by redesignating subparagraph 
(M) as subparagraph (V), and by inserting 
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after subparagraph (I) the following new 
ragraphs: 

— 887 dan material or coating in- 

stalled in connection with a building, pipe, 

duct, container, or window, 

“(N) a storm or thermal window or door 
for the exterior of a building, a second entry 
door, or a revolving door, 

“(O) caulking or weatherstripping of an 
exterior door or window, 

“(P) a furnace replacement burner de- 
signed to achieve a reduction in the amount 
of fuel consumed as a result of increased 
combustion efficiency, 

“(Q) a device for modifying flue open- 
ings designed to increase the efficiency of 
operation of the heating system, 

“(R) an electrical or mechanical furnace 
ignition system which replaces a gas pilot 
light, 

(8) an electrostatic precipitator, a char- 
coal filter, or any other air cleaner, 

“(T) an automatic energy saving setback 
thermostat, 

“(U) replacement or modification of heat- 
ing distribution, cooling, ventilating, or 
lighting systems which increase their en- 
ergy efficiency, or“ 

(c) The table contained in clause (1) of 
section 46 (a) (2) (C) of such Code is amended 
by inserting after the last item the following 
new item: 

“VII. SPECIALLY DEFINED ENERGY PROPERTY.— 
Property described in section 48 (1) (5)—20 
percent—June 30, 1981—December 31, 1985.“ 

(d) EFFECTIVE DaTEs.— 

(1) The amendment made by subsections 
(b) and (c) shall take effect as if included 
in the amendments made by section 301(b) 
of the Energy Tax Act of 1978. 

(2) The amendments made by subsection 
(b) shall apply to periods after June 30, 
1981, under rules similar to the rules of sec- 
tion 48(m) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954. 

Sec. 3. EXTENSION oF RESIDENTIAL ENERGY 
CREDIT To LESSORS. 


(a) In GENERAL.—Section 44C(d) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
special rules) is amended by redesignating 
paragraph (5) as paragraph (6) and by in- 
serting after paragraph (4) the following 
new paragraphs: 

“(5) EXPENDITURES BY LESSORS.— 

“(A) Lessors.—Notwithstanding any pro- 
vision of this section requiring the taxpayer 
to use a dwelling unit as a residence, if any 
taxpayer who is the lessor of a dwelling unit 
makes expenditures which, but for such pro- 
vision, constitute energy conservation or re- 
newable energy source expenditures, then, 
for purposes of this section, the lessor shall 
be treated as having made energy conserva- 
tion or renewable energy source expendi- 
tures in connection with such dwelling unit. 

“(B) AMOUNT OF cREDIT.—The amount of 
the credit allowed under subsection (a) in 
the case of a lessor shall be the amount 
otherwise determined under this section, ex- 
cept that in any case in which the deprecia- 
tion allowance under section 167 (or amorti- 
zation in lieu of depreciation) is allowed as 
& deduction with respect to the dwelling 
unit, subsection (b) shall be applied 

„) by substituting 10 percent’ for ‘15 
percent’ in paragraph (1), and 

“(ii) by substituting ‘30 percent’ for ‘40 
percent’ in paragraph (2). 

“(C) WHEN EXPENDITURE MADE—An ex- 
penditure with respect to an item shall be 
treated as made when the original installa- 
tion of such item is completed. 

D) COORDINATION WITH OTHER PROVI- 
SIONS.—No credit or deduction shall be al- 
lowed under any other provision of this 
chapter with respect to any amount for 
which a credit has been allowed under sub- 
section (a).“. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Subsec- 
tion (a) of section 44C of such Code (relat- 
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ing to general rule) is amended by striking 
out “In the case of an individual, there” and 
inserting in lieu thereof There“. 

(c) Errective Darz.— The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to expendi- 
tures made after June 20, 1981 in taxable 
years ending after such date. 

Sec. 4. AMOUNT OF RESIDENTIAL ENERGY 
CREDIT. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 44C of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (defining qualifying expenditures) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out 82,000“ in paragraph 
(1) and inserting in lieu thereof “$3,000,” 
and 

(2) by striking out “$10,000” in paragraph 
(2) and inserting in lieu thereof 815,000“. 

(b) EFFECTIVE Date—The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall apply to tax- 
able years beginning after June 30, 1981. 


Sec. 5. PERIOD TO WHICH ENERGY INVESTMENT 
CREDIT APPLIES, 


Subclause (I) of section 46 (a) (2) (C) (1) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relat- 
ing to energy percentage) is amended by 
striking out 1982“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof 1985“. 


Brier SUMMARY OF PROVISIONS 


Section 2. Energy tax credits for commer- 
cial facilities—Makes commercial properties 
eligible for energy conservation investments 
that the tax code lists in “Specially Defined 
Energy Property,” such as automatic energy 
control systems. It also adds additional prop- 
erties to the list of Specially Defined Energy 
Property. These properties include: mate- 
rials to insulate buildings, pipes and con- 
tainers, storm windows, weatherstripping, 
and changes in heating, cooling, ventilating, 
and lighting systems to improve energy ef- 
ficiency. Finally, it increases the credit to 20 
percent. 

Section 3. Extension of residential credits 
to owners of rental housing.—Extends both 
the energy conservation and renewable 
energy tax credits to owners of rental resi- 
dences. This section is similar to a provision 
which was approved by the Senate as part 
of the Windfall Profit Tax Bill. The Con- 
ference Committee deleted that provision of 
the Senate bill. 

Section 4. Adjustment of residential 
energy tax credit limits for inflation —Ad- 
justs the limits on expenditures covered by 
the residential energy credit upward by 50 
percent to compensate for inflation. Since 
the changes this section would make will re- 
main in effect until the credit’s termination 
date on December 31, 1985, a 50 percent in- 
crease will help maintain the effect in- 
tended in the enactment of the credit on 
1978. (The CPI from January 1, 1978 to this 
bill's enactment date will total approxi- 
mately 47 percent.) 

Section 5. Extension of the time period for 
business tax credits.—Extends all the energy 
tax credits for business to December 31, 1985, 
the same expiration date that applies to resi- 
dential credits. Under present law, most of 
the business energy tax credits expire on De- 
cember 31, 1982. 

COMMERCIAL AND MULTIFAMILY ENERGY TAX 
CREDIT ACT 


SECTION. 2—INCLUSION OF THE COMMERCIAL 
SECTOR AND OF TECHNOLOGICALLY SIMPLE 
PROPERTIES WITHIN THE BUSINESS ENERGY 
TAX CREDIT 
Section 2 of the bill clarifies the definition 

of the “Specially Defined Energy Property” so 

that it specifically includes conservation in- 
vestments in commercial facilities. The bill 

applies this change retroactively to the 1978 

origin of the credit. Section 2 also adds sev- 

eral types of property within the category of 

“Specially Defined Energy Property” so that 

businesses can receive tax credits for invest- 

ments in less technologically complex devices 
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than those already listed (e.g. materials to 
insulate buildings, pipes, and containers; 
storm windows). The addition of these prop- 
erties applies prospectively starting July 1, 
1981. Finally, section 2 increases the credit 
to 20 percent. 

The changes would retroactively provide 
commercial facilities with credits for ex- 
penditures on property presently listed with- 
in the category of “Specially Defined Energy 
Property.” One such property, automatic 
energy control systems, many commercial 
facilities can use. The bill would also prospec- 
tively provide both commercial and indus- 
trial facilities with credits for the smaller, 
less complex items that the bill adds to the 
“Specially Defined Energy Property” category. 

The retroactive aspect of the change of the 
Specially Defined Energy Property statute 
would normally create tax administration 
problems. However, since IRS just issued final 
regulations for this credit on January 23, 
1981, few taxpayers would have intentionally 
not taken the credit in reliance on the regu- 
lations. Instead, most have probably taken 
the credit and face a deficiency. In addition, 
since the amendment clarifies rather than 
changes the intent of the statute the amend- 
ment should apply to the life of the statute. 
SECTION 3—EXTENSION OF RESIDENTIAL CREDITS 

TO LANDLORDS 

Section 3 of this bill allows landlords to 
use both the 15 percent energy conservation 
and 40 percent renewable energy residential 
credits for expenditures on rental residences. 
For residences upon which landlords deduct 
depreciation, the level of the tax credit is 
lower. This section copies a provision of the 
96th Congress’ S. 3919, the Senate version of 
The Windfall Profits Tax Bill. The Conference 
Committee deleted that provision. 

SECTION 4—ADJUSTMENT OF RESIDENTIAL CREDIT 
LIMITS FOR INFLATION 

Section 4 adjusts the limits on expendi- 
tures covered by the residential energy credit 
upward by 50 percent to compensate for in- 
flation. The section raises the expenditures 
amount covered by the Energy Conservation 
Credit from $2,000 to $3,000 and raises the 
expenditure amount covered by the Renew- 
able Energy Source Credit from $10,000 to 
$15,000. 

The expenditure limits presently in the 
code came from the Energy Tax Act of 1978 
and apply to expenditures made after 
April 20, 1977. Using the Consumer Price 
Index, inflation from January, 1978, to 
June 30, 1981, was 47.1 percent. 1 Using the 
more conservative GNP Deflator, inflation 
from January, 1978, to June 30, 1981, was 
33 percent. Since the changes the bill 
would make will presumably remain effective 
until the credit’s termination date on De- 
cember 31, 1985, a 50 percent increase seems 
appropriate to maintain the effect intended 
in enactment of the credit in 1978. 

SECTION 5—EXTENSION OF TIME PERIOD FOR 
BUSINESS TAX CREDITS 

Section 5 extends all the energy credits for 
businesses to December 31, 1985. Under pres- 
ent law, most of the business energy tax cred- 
its expire on December 31, 1982. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, there is 
a national consensus that energy conser- 
vation is an essential element of a bal- 
anced national energy policy. Yet that 
consensus is not reflected in Federal fi- 
nancial incentives. Federal financial in- 
centives for energy production were seven 
times greater than energy conservation 
incentives at the end of 1980. 

In recent years, a consensus has devel- 
oped that energy conservation—or energy 


Figure assumes 6 percent CPI for the first 
two quarters of 1981. 

Figure assumes 5 percent GNP Deflator 
for the first two quarters of 1981. 
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efficiency—is an essential element of a 
balanced national energy program. The 
consensus involves every element of the 
energy policy community including aca- 
demia, business, organized labor, and en- 
vironmental and consumer groups. This 
consensus of support for energy conser- 
vation exists because conservation: 

Is already succeeding in a major way— 
it has saved the equivalent of 6 million 
barrels per day of oil; 

Is the most cost-effective, least infla- 
tionary alternative to insecure oil im- 
ports; 

Has significant potential, especially 
over the next decade—it can save the 
equivalent of 16 million barrels per day 
by 1990; 

Involves the least uncertainty about 
its energy benefits; 

Is regionally and socially equitable; 
and 

Has little or no political opposition. 

In spite of the existence of this broad 
consensus in favor of energy conserva- 
tion, conservation receives only one-sev- 
enth of the financial incentives that are 
available to energy production. 

The Congress faces a critical deci- 
sion—whether the Government should 
interfere in energy investments. If all 
energy subsidies were abolished, price 
would be a neutral determinant in deci- 
sionmaking between energy options. 
However, if the Government continues 
to interfere in the market to increase 
energy security, it should redress the 
present serious imbalance in Federal fi- 
nancial incentives. 

If large production incentives are con- 
tinued, as it now appears will be the case, 
it will be necessary to establish a com- 
prehensive energy conservation program 
to achieve a balanced energy policy. 

I am thus happy to join with Senator 
Tsoncas in introducing this legislation 
which will expand the present energy 
conservation tax credits to commercial 
buildings and rental housing. 

Improving the efficiency of our com- 
mercial sector is critical to our energy 
security as a Nation—and to Massachu- 
setts where the many industries are not 
eligible for the existing tax credits. 


By Mr. PERCY: 


S.J. Res. 86. Joint resolution au- 
thorizing the President to proclaim the 
month of November, 1981 as “National 
REACT Month”; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

NATIONAL REACT MONTH 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I am to- 
day introducing a joint resolution re- 
questing that the President designate 
the month of November 1981 as National 
REACT Month. REACT is an acronym 
which stands for “Radio Emergency As- 
sociated Citizens Teams.” 


The purpose of the resolution is to 
honor and recognize the efforts of citi- 
zens across the country who have volun- 
teered as members of a REACT team. 
REACT is a volunteer organization 
which involves more than 200,000 Amer- 
icans who, using their own CB radios, 
work in their local communities to insure 
highway safety and emergency com- 
munications. Countless lives are saved 
through their efforts. 
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Their work speeds the arrival of medi- 
cal or other emergency help to the scene 
of an accident or a natural disaster. 
REACT also has a formal cooperative 
understanding with the American Red 
Cross, and many REACT members have 
been trained by the Red Cross in emer- 
gency first aid techniques. 

REACT International, Inc., the non- 
profit coordinating body for the local 
groups, is headquartered in Chicago, and 
I am especially proud of the countless 
Tllinoisans who participate in the 
REACT program. By providing 24-hour 
monitoring of the airwaves, they have 
been invaluable in giving warning of 
tornadoes and blizzards in Illinois and in 
assisting law enforcement officials to get 
help quickly to the scene of accidents on 
Illinois highways. A National REACT 
Month will be a good opportunity for all 
of us to thank REACT members for their 
selfiess contribution to our communities. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a fact sheet published by 
REACT International, Inc., and the text 
of the joint reso‘ution be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution and the fact sheet were or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S.J. Res. 86 

Whereas, through REACT (radio emer- 
gency associated citizens teams), two hun- 
dred thousand citizens participate as vol- 
unteers to provide highway safety and 
emergency communications using their own 
citizens band radios in their local communi- 
ties; and 

Whereas, the cumulative effort, totaling 
over fifty million yolunteer man-hours this 
year, has resulted in the savings of many 
lives because of the greater speed with 
which medical aid reaches the scene of an 
accident or natural disaster: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the Presi- 
dent of the United States is authorized and 
requested to designate the month of No- 
vember 1981 as “National REACT Month”, 
during which all citizens shall take notice 
and be aware of the significant contribu- 
tion every local REACT team makes to the 
welfare of its local community and the Na- 
tion as a whole. 


Fact SHEET 


1. REACT is an independent non-profit 
public service organization fully IRS ap- 
proved to receive tax deductible contribu- 
tions. 

2. Since its establishment in 1962, the or- 
ganization has grown to 1,500 Teams and 
32,000 dues paid members. Teams are active 
in all 50 U.S. States, 9 Canadian Provinces, 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, Guam, Australia, 
Philippines, South Africa, West Germany, 
Trinidad-Tobago and Venezuela. 

3. REACT Teams agree to develop a 24- 
hour monitor system on Chanel 9, the offi- 
cial emergency channel of the Citizens 
Band Radio Service. All operations must 
comply with local, state and Federal regu- 
lations, particularly those governing radio 
operations. 

4. Local REACT Teams provide volunteer 
service in behalf of highway safety, and 
maintain emergency communications in case 
of disaster. Community service activities of 
all kinds are served by REACT communica- 
tions including Special Olympics, March of 
Dimes, and other significant local activities. 

5. REACT members, Teams and Councils 
are protected under a $500,000 General Lia- 
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bility Insurance Policy, covering REACT ac- 
tivities. 

6. REACT International has created a 
training program for emergency channel 
monitors under a contract awarded by the 
U.S. Department of Transportation, National 
Highway Safety Administration. Prepared for 
NEAR (National Emergency Aid Radio), the 
program includes a 34-minute film, plus texts 
for instructors and students. 

7. Since 1952 REACT Teams have handled 
an estimated 85 million emergency calls in- 
cluding more than 20 million highway acci- 
dents. 

8. A formal cooperative understanding ex- 
ists between the American National Red 
Cross and REACT. A large percentage of 
REACT Teams have taken Red Cross First 
Aid training and provide emergency com- 
munications coordinated through their Red 
Cross Chapters. 

9. Research on a two-year REACT program 
in cooperation with the Ohio State Highway 
Patrol has been published by the Transporta- 
tion Research Board of the National Academy 
of Sciences. Projecting results in Ohio, 
REACT members provide over 21-million vol- 
unteer man-hours per year in public service 
activities. 

10. Through REACT Safety Break Time 
(co-sponsored by American Trucking Associ- 
ations) REACT Teams serve over 1,000,000 
cups of coffee and other refreshments annu- 
ally to holiday weekend travelers along the 
nation's highways. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
8. 63 


At the request of Mr. RANDOLPH, the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. SARBANES) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 63, a bill 
to amend the Clean Air Act to provide 
compliance date extensions for steel- 
making facilities on a case-by-case basis 
to facilitate modernization. 


5. 254 


At the request of Mr. Scumurt, the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. ARMSTRONG) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 254, a bill 
to authorize public land States to select 
certain public lands in exchange for land 
taken by the United States for military 
and other uses, and for other purposes. 

8. 270 


At the request of Mr. Schurrr, the 
Senator from North Dakota (Mr. Bur- 
DICK) was added as a cosponsor of S. 270, 
a bill to amend the Communications Act 
of 1934 in order to encourage and develop 
marketplace competition in the provision 
of certain radio services and to provide 
certain deregulation of such radio sery- 
ices, and for other purposes. 

8. 354 


At the request of Mr. Percy, the Sen- 
ator from Iowa (Mr. JEPSEN) was added 
as a cosponsor of S. 354, a bill to amend 
the Export Administration Act of 1979. 

8. 441 


At the request of Mr. Nuxx, the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina (Mr. East) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 441, a bill 
to provide limited assistance by the 
Armed Services to civilian drug enforce- 
ment agencies. 

5. 546 


At the request of Mr. RANDOLPH, the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. RUD- 
MAN) was added as a cosponsor of S. 546, 
a bill entitled the Fish Restoration Act 
of 1981. 
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8. 716 


At the request of Mr. Nunn, the Sen- 
ator from Texas (Mr. BENTSEN), and the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. SCHMITT) 
were added as cosponsors of S. 716, a 
bill to amend the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949 to 
permit State and county extension serv- 
ices, and any State agricultural experi- 
ment station, to obtain excess property 
from the United States. 

8. 732 


At the request of Mr. Nunn, the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina (Mr. HoL- 
LINGS), and the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. JOHNSTON) were added as cospon- 
sors of S. 732, a bill to insure the confi- 
dentiality of information filed by individ- 
ual taxpayers with the Internal Revenue 
Service pursuant to the Internal Revenue 
Code and, at the same time, to insure 
the effective enforcement of Federal and 
State criminal laws and the effective ad- 
ministration of justice. 


5. 814 


At the request of Mr. Nunn, the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina (Mr. HoL- 
LINGS), and the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. JOHNSTON) were added as cospon- 
sors of S. 814, a bill to improve the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice with 
respect to organized crime and the use 
of violence. 

5. 886 

At the request of Mr. Anprews, the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. THUR- 
MOND) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
886, a bill to authorize the President of 
the United States to present on behalf of 
the Congress a specially struck gold 
medal to Louis L’Amour. 

8. 890 


At the request of Mr. Schurrr, the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
Domenici), and the Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. Boschwrrz) were added as 
cosponsors of S. 890, a bill to amend title 
5, United States Code, to improve pro- 
cedures for the issuance of agency rules. 

8. 921 

At the request of Mr. Sarsanegs, his 
name was added as a cosponsor of S. 
921, a bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to extend authority to pro- 
vide contract hospital care and medical 
services in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands, and for other purposes. 

6. 1010 


At the request of Mr. Nunn, the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana (Mr. JOHNSTON) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1010, a 
bill to protect taxpayers’ privacy re- 
garding third-party recordkeepers sum- 
moned to produce records of taxpayers 
and at the same time to insure effective, 
efficient enforcement of Internal Rev- 
enue Service third-party summons. 

8. 1131 


At the request of Mr. DANFORTH, the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. Symms), and 
the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
HUDDLESTON) were added as cosponsors 
of S. 1131, a bill to require the Federal 
Government to pay interest on overdue 
Payments and to take early payment 
discounts cnly when payment is timely 
made, and for other purposes. 
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8. 1163 
At the request of Mr. Nunn, the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina (Mr. 
HoLLINGS) was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 1163, a bill to increase the penalties 
for violations of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
to prohibit persons, upon their convic- 
tions of certain crimes, from holding 
offices in or certain positions related to 
labor organizations and employee bene- 
fit plans, and to clarify certain responsi- 
bilities of the Department of Labor. 
5. 1188 


At the request of Mr. Hernz, the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky (Mr. HUDDLESTON) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1188, a 
bill to authorize critical inland naviga- 
tion improvement projects on the 
Monongahela and Upper Ohio River 
Waterways. 

S. 1189 

At the request of Mr. Hernz, the Sen- 
ator from Montana (Mr. MELCHER) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1189, a bill to 
amend the Social Security Act to provide 
for a program of block grants for energy 
and emergency assistance, to establish a 
trust fund to which receipts from the 
windfall profit tax may be transferred to 
pay for such program, and for other 
purposes. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 29 

At the request of Mr. Hernz, the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska (Mr. Exon) and the 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. ROBERT 
C. BYRD) were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Joint Resolution 29, a joint reso- 
lution to authorize and request the Presi- 
dent to issue a proclamation designating 
the calendar week beginning with the 
first Sunday in June of each year as Na- 
tional Garden Week. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 64 


At the request of Mr. Srmmpson, the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS), 
the Senator from Maryland (Mr. Sar- 
BANES), and the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. DoLE) were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Joint Resolution 64, a joint reso- 
lution designating August 13, 1981, as 
National Blinded Veterans Recognition 
Day. 

“4 SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 73 

At the request of Mr. GLENN, the Sen- 
ator from Michigan (Mr. RIEGLE) was 
added as a cosponsor of Senate Joint 
Resolution 73, a joint resolution to desig- 
nate the week beginning June 1, 1981, 
and ending June 7, 1981, as Management 
Week in America. 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 14 


At the request of Mr. Hernz, the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas (Mr. Pryor) was 
added as a cosponsor of Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 14, a concurrent resolu- 
tion expressing support for a further 
extension of our footwear orderly mar- 
keting agreement with Taiwan and 
Korea. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 139 


At the request of Mr. AnprREews, the 
Senator from California (Mr. HAYA- 
KAWA) was added as a cosponsor of Sen- 
ate Resolution 139, a resolution to assure 
the access of farmer-owned refining 
businesses to crude oil at reasonable 
prices. 
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NOTICES OF HEARINGS 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON WATER RESOURCES 

Mr. ABDNOR. Mr. President, on June 
8 the Subcommittee on Water Resources 
will begin 4 days of hearings into vari- 
ous aspects of national water resources 
policy. I believe these hearings will be 
most important ones, laying the ground- 
work for a major water resources bill 
later this year. 

Because of the significance of these 
hearings, I ask unanimous consent that 
a press release issued by the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Record as follows: 

Press RELEASE 


The Subcommittee on Water Resources 
will conduct hearings on national water re- 
sources policy, including cost-sharing for 
harbor and inland waterway development, on 
June 8, 12, 16, and 18, Senator James Abd- 
nor (R-S.D.) announced today. 

“These hearings will examine the key as- 
pects of our national water resources policy,” 
Abdnor explained. Abdnor is the Subcommit- 
tee's chairman, We expect that these hear- 
ings will establish a foundation that will en- 
able the Subcommittee to report, later this 
summer, the first significant water resources 
bill since 1976.“ 

The Subcommittee’s ranking minority 
member is Senator Moynihan. Other Sub- 
committee members are Senators Domenici, 
Gorton, Murkowski, Bentsen, and Baucus. 

The hearings on June 8 and 18 will provide 
an overview of existing water resources pol- 
icy and water problems, including the extent 
of Federal responsibility, the adequacy of 
existing programs to meet future water 
needs, and such issues as whether the Fed- 
eral government should participate in major 
urban water supply projects. Interior Secre- 
tary Watt and Assistant Army Secretary- 
designate Gianelli will be invited to testify 
on June 8. In evaluating bills such as S. 621, 
the Subcommittee will expect the Admin- 
istration and other witnesses to discuss the 
following questions: 

(1) Why has spending, in uninflated dol- 
lars, on water projects declined sharply in 
recent years, and what can or should be done 
to reverse that decline? 

(2) Why does project development take 
so long, and what impediments to develop- 
ment can be removed? 

(3) How can past commitments for water 
development be tulfilled in a fair and rapid 
manner? 

(4) Should the states be involved to a far 
greater degree in project consideration and 
development. If so, how? 

(5) How should priorities be established 
among various types of water projects? 

(6) Should there be changes in cost-shar- 
ing requirement? 

The June 12 hearing will focus on the is- 
sue of harbor development. In addition to 
the Administration’s proposal, S. 809, and 
Printed Amendment No. 31, the hearing will 
consider S. 68, S. 202, S. 576, S. 828, and S. 
1094. The Subcommittee will ask the wit- 
nesses to address the following issues: 

(1) Is it necessary now to deepen coastal 
harbors to take advantage of foreign mar- 
kets for coal and other bulk exports? If so, 
how can that be accomplished in the short- 
est possible time? 

(2) Who should pay for the costs for 
dredging and maintaining deep harbor chan- 
nels? Will cost-sharing, by itself, establish 
the necessary priorities? How will that affect 
competition emong ports? 

(3) If a system of full cost recovery were 
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in place, should the Federal government 
continue to study the feasibility of harbor 
improvements, and oversee construction? 

The June 16 hearing will evaluate the sub- 
ject of inland waterway development and 
user fees, including the Administration's bill, 
S. 810, and Printed Amendment No. 32. The 
Subcommittee will ask the witnesses to dis- 
cuss the following questions: 

(1) Would a system of user-fees related to 
expenditures damage the barge industry? 
Would it alter the competition among the 
various transportation modes? How would it 
relate to the selection of priorities for future 
waterway projects? 

(2) If a user-fee system were implement- 
ed, what would be the fairest way to phase- 
in such fees? 

Each of the four hearings will be held in 
Room 4200 of the Dirksen Senate Office 
Building. The June 8 hearing will begin at 
2 p.m. Each of the others will begin at 10 
a.m, 

In accordance with the Senate rules, wit- 
nesses will be asked to file twenty-five copies 
of their testimony with the Committee at 
least 24 hours prior to their appearance. 
Those wishing to testify or to submit written 
statements for the record should contact Ms. 
Debbie Perry at (202) 224-7866. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON TAXATION AND DEBT 
MANAGEMENT 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, on 
June 3 and 4, 1981, the Subcommittee 
on Taxation and Debt Management gen- 
erally is conducting hearings on the 
question of tuition tax credits. The bill 
scheduled for hearings is S. 550, intro- 
duced by Senators Pack woop, MOYNIHAN, 
Roru, and several other Senators. 

The purpose of this statement is to 
briefly explain the issues raised by this 
bill. This may help you track the prog- 
ress of tax legislation before the Taxa- 
tion Subcommittee. It helps assure 
greater public awareness of tax bills com- 
ing before hearings. 

TUITION TAX CREDITS—S. 550 


S. 550, introduced by myself, Senator 
Moyrninan, Senator Rork, and several 
other Senators, provides tuition tax 
credits for tuition payments. 

The credit equals 50 percent of tuition, 
with a maximum credit of $500 per stu- 
dent per year. The credit is refundable. 

The tuition tax credit is applicable to 
tuition paid to private elementary, and 
secondary institutions, grades 1 through 
12; and also to college and vocational 
schools, To be eligible for the credit, the 
tuition must be paid to an institution 
that is exempt under Internal Revenue 
Code section 501(c) (3), and it must not 
exclude persons from admission or par- 
ticipation based on race, color, or na- 
tional or ethnic origin. 

The bill is phased in three stages. In 
stage 1, effective August1, 1982, the 
maximum tuition tax credit per student 
per year is $250. The credit would apply 
to full-time undergraduate college and 
vocational school students, as well as 
elementary and secondary students. 

In stage 2, effective August 1, 1983, the 
maximum credit is increased to $500 per 
student per year. In stage 3, effective Au- 
gust 1, 1984, the tuition tax credit is ex- 
tended to graduate college and voca- 
tional students, and to students enrolled 
with at least a one-half time academic 
load. 

Different versions of tuition tax credit 
bills passed both the House of Represent- 
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atives and the Senate in 1978. However, 
the two Houses did not agree on a final 
version of the bill, and the legislation 
died at the end of the session. 

The hearings on June 3 and 4 are 
scheduled for both the morning and 
afternoon. All witnesses timely request- 
ing to testify were scheduled, fully repre- 
sentative of a wide range of viewpoints 
on the subject of tuition tax credits. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent that the witness lists for these 
hearings be inserted in the Record fol- 
lowing these remarks. 

There being no objection, the lists were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

COMMITTEE ON FINANCE—SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
TAXATION AND DEBT MANAGEMENT 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 3, 1981 


9:00 a.m. 

The Honorable Alfonse M. D'Amato (R.- 
New York). 

The Honorable Gary Hart (D.-Colorado). 

The Honorable John E. Chapoton, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury for Tax Policy. 

A panel consisting of: 

Dr. James Skillen, Executive Director, As- 
sociation for Public Justice, Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Eugene Linse, Chairman, Citizens for 
Educational Freedom, Washington, D.C. 

Robert L. Smith, Executive Director, Coun- 
cil for American Private Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A panel consisting of: 

David E. Landau, Legislative Counsel, 
American Civil Liberties Union, Washington, 
D.C. 

Richard Gene Puckett, Executive Director, 
Americans United for Separation of Church 
and State, Washington, D.C. 

Nancy N. Neuman, Social Policy Director, 
League of Women Voters of the United States, 
Washington, D.O. 

Marilyn Braveman, Director of Education, 
The American Jewish Committee, New York, 
New York. 

Joanne T. Goldsmith, Executive Director, 
National Coalition for Education and Rell- 
gious Liberty. 

1:00 p.m. 

A panel consisting of (3 minutes each): 

Helen Brice, Washington, D.C. 

Barbara Fields, Washington, D.C. 

Lydia Jones, Landover, Md. 

Carmen Madden, Washington, D.C. 

Richard Sylvester, Washington, D.C. 

Frances Bell, Washington, D.C. 

A panel consisting of: 

Professor E. G. West, Carleton University, 
Ottawa, Canada, representing the Heritage 
Foundation. 

Professor Frank Brown, DePaul Univer- 
sity, Chicago, IIlinols, and Chairman, Nation- 
al Association for Personal Rights in Edu- 
cation. 

Dr. Harold Buetow, Catholic University, 
Washington, D.C. 

Joel Sherman, Esq., National Institute of 
Education, Washington, D.C. 

A panel consisting of: 

Professor Bernard L. Weinstein, the Uni- 
versity of Texas at Dallas, Richardson, Texas. 

Walter Berns, Resident Scholar, American 
Enterprise Institute for Public Policy Re- 
search, Washington, D.C. 

William Ball, Esq., Ball & Shelly, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Antonin Scalia, Stanford University Law 
School, Stanford, CA. 

A panel consisting of: 

Hope Smith, President, Towson State Uni- 
versity, representing the American Associa- 
tion of State Colleges and Universities, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Steve Leifman, National Director, Coali- 
tion of Independent College and University 
Students, Washington, D.C. 
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Dr. Melvin A. Eggers, Chancellor, Syra- 
cuse University, representing the National 
A:zoclation cf independent Colleges and 
Universities. 

Dr. Peter J; Cayan, Jr., President, North 
Country Community College, New York, rep- 
resenting the American Association of Com- 
munity and Junior Colleges, Washington, 
D. 


O. 

Paul E. Bragdon, President, Reed College, 
Oregon, representing the American Council 
on Education. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 4, 1981 


9:30 a.m. 

The Honorable T.H. Bell, 
Education. 

A panel consisting of [3 minutes each]: 

Bill Sadlier, Annapolis, Md. 

Mona Hanford, Bethesda, Md. 

Jacob I. Friedman, New York, New York. 

Juanita Ramirez, Irving, Texas. 

Wallace G. Tolman, Jr., Manassas, Va. 

Joseph E. Horton, Leesburg, Va. 

Rabbi Morris Sherer, President, Agudeth 
Israel of America. 

Most Reverend James P. Lyke, O. S. M., 
Auxiliary Bishop of Cleveland, representing 
the United States Catholic Conference. 

Dr. Jerry Falwell, President, The Moral 
Majority, Inc. 

A panel consisting of: 

Dr. Thomas Vitullo-Martin, Director of 
Research, Metroconomy, Inc., New York, New 
York. 

Professor James S. Coleman, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinols. 

A panel consisting of: 

Willard McGuire, President, National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, D.C. 

Dorothy Shields, Director of Education, 
AFL-CIO, also representing American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Harold J. T. Isenberg. President, Fed- 
eration of Catholic Teachers, A. F. T., APL- 
CIO, New York, New York. 

A panel consisting of: 

Jack Clayton, American Association of 
Christian Schools, Normal, Tllinois. 

Rabbi Bernard Goldenberg, National Di- 
rector, National Society of Hebrew Day 
Schools, New York, New York. 

William Billings, Executive Director, Na- 
tional Christian Action Coalition, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dr. Michael T. Ruiter, Executive Director, 
Christian Schools International, Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan. 

2:00 p.m. 

A panel consisting of: 

Joan E. Reinthaler, The Sidwell Friends 
School, Washington, D.C. 

Rabbi Chaim Dov Keller, Administrator, 
Telsheyeshiva and Chairman, Educational 
Committee, Beth Jacob Elementary School, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Wallie Simpson, Founder, Lower East Side 
Community School, Inc., New York, New 
York. 

Abigail Wiebenson, Assistant Head, George- 
town Day School, Washington, D.C. 

A panel consisting of: 

Jeanne S. Frankl, Chairman, Coalition of 
Citizens Against Tuition Tax Credits and 
Executive Director, Public Education Asso- 
ciation, New York, New York. 

Grace Batsinger, Chairperson, National 
Coalition for Public Education, Washington, 
Do. 

Lynne Ein, National School Boards Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D.C. 

A panel consisting of: 

Kirby J. Ducote, Executive Director, Loui- 
siana Federation, Citizens for Educational 
Freedom, New Orleans, La. 

Mary M. Patnaude, Chairperson and Execu- 
tive Director, New Jersey Right to Educa- 
tional Choice Committee, Inc., Westfield, N.J. 

Dr. Timothy O’Brien, Catholic League for 
Religious and Civil Rights. 


Lydia Kess, Esq., representing the National 
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Jewish Commission on Law and Public 
Affairs. 

A panel consisting of: 

William P. Gallagher, Executive Director, 
New York State Federation of Catholic School 
Parents, Binghampton, New York, also rep- 
resenting the National Catholic Education 
Association, Washington, D.C. 

Julius Berman, Esq., representing the 
Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations of 
America, New York, New York. 

James C. Phillips, Christian Schools of 
Michigan, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

J. Wayne Hammond, Accelerated Christian 
Education, Inc., Lewisville, Texas. 

The Honorable Gary Ackerman, The Sen- 
ate, State of New York. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON ENERGY CONSERVATION AND 
SUPPLY 


Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I would 
like to announce for the information of 
the Senate and the public, that the Sub- 
committee on Energy Conservation and 
Supply has scheduled hearings on S. 1166, 
the National Home Weatherization Act. 

The hearings will be held on Wednes- 
day, July 15, at 10 a.m. in room 3110 of 
the Dirksen Senate Office Building. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT SUR- 
VEY ACT AUTHORIZATION—S. 
1104 


© Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, S. 
1104 authorizes $4 million for fiscal year 
1982 for the International Investment 
Survey Act. A reauthorization hearing 
was held before the Subcommittee on 
Business, Trade and Tourism, which I 
chair, on April 9, 1981. Testimony was 
received from representatives of the 
Commerce and Treasury Departments 
which are responsible for carrying out 
the act. 

It is my belief that the conditions 
which originally prompted passage of 
the International Investment Survey 
Act still exist. There is considerable 
concern within the U.S. business com- 
munity about the level of foreign in- 
volvement in the American economy. 
This involvement has been increasing 
rapidly, and in some cases is viewed as a 
threat to specific American industries as 
well as the stability of U.S. financial 
markets. 

A number of economists feel that 
should foreign economic holdings in this 
country become too extensive that we 
would be vulnerable to economic shocks 
in the event of sudden shifts in these 
holdings. For instance, the movement of 
massive amounts of foreign capital in 
or out of U.S. securities could result in 
dangerous instability in the stock 
market. 

While the likelihood of a concerted 
effort to cause disruption is minimal, it 
is still important that we have the 
means to monitor foreign capital flows. 
This is why continuation of the Inter- 
national Investment Survey Act is nec- 
essary. It is our primary source of statis- 
tical data on the movement of foreign 
money through our economy, and with- 
out it we would only be able to guess at 
the relative size of foreign investments 
at any one time. 

For the reasons I have mentioned I 
am pleased that the Senate approved S. 
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1104 as reported by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation. 6 


STRATEGIC PETROLEUM RESERVE 
FUNDING MUST NOT STOP SYN- 
THETIC FUELS PROGRAM; MAR- 
VIN STONE EDITORIAL IS VALID 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, in re- 
cent weeks during Senate consideration 
of the proposed budget, the question of 
how to fund the Strategic Petroleum Re- 
serve surfaced as the primary budget is- 
sue in the energy area. This weekend, I 
read and responded to an editorial by 
Marvin Stone in June 1 issue of US. 
News & World Report. 

I submit for the Record and I ask our 
colleagues to review this editorial, “Three 
Billion Well Spent,” and my response to 
it which represents what one observer 
feels should be the proper role for this 
reserve as we attempt to reconcile do- 
mestic energy development with our fu- 
ture national security. 

The editorial follows: 

$3 BILLION WELL SPENT 
(By Marvin Stone) 

It’s time to stop playing politics with the 
nation’s Strategic Petroleum Reserve. 

This costly but vital project is supposed to 
protect the U.S. against a sudden cutoff of 
foreign oil by stockpiling enough to tide us 
over an emergency. The danger of such a cut- 
off is very real, especially if the tension now 
building between Israel and Syria flares into a 
new Mideast war. 

Despite compelling reasons, neither Con- 
gress nor the White House seems willing to 
spend the 3 billion dollars needed to pur- 
chase oil for the reserve in 1982. Unless the 
nation’s leaders show more resolve, the oil- 
stockpiling program—already lagging bad- 
ly—will fall further behind schedule. 

The idea of a Strategic Petroleum Reserve 
grew out of the 1973-74 Arab oil embargo that 
forced American motorists to line up for 
gasoline and left the U.S. economy in sham- 
bles. In 1975, President Ford asked Congress 
to approve a billion-barrel stockpile, enough 
oil to replace the nation’s import needs for 
90 days. The first 500 million barrels were to 
be stored by 1982. 

So far, only 135 million barrels have been 
stored in salt-dome caverns along the Louisi- 
ana-Texas coast. That would be about a 
month's supply if all imports were halted. 
The delays have been blamed on oil short- 
ages, bureaucratic mismanagement and op- 
position from forein oil producers. 

Perhaps the most important reason, how- 
ever, is the escalating cost of oil. The price of 
& 42-gallon barrel of oil has risen from $10.38 
in 1975 to around $36 today. In 1975, a bil- 
lion-barrel reserve was estimated to cost 
6 billion dollars. Now, the estimate is 47 bil- 
lion dollars for a scaled-down reserve of 
750,000 barrels. 

President Reagan, attempting to keep a 
campaign promise to build up the reserve, 
asked for 3.9 billion dollars for the program 
in 1982. That would have enabled the gov- 
ernment to buy about 230,000 barrels a day. 

However, under pressure to trim federal 
spending and move toward a balanced budg- 
et, both the House and Senate have voted to 
reduce appropriations for the reserve by 3 
billion dollars next year on the assumption 
that members will agree on some other 
financing method. 

There is a wide variety of alternate plans 
now floating around on Capitol Hill. 

The Senate Energy Committee has voted 
to borrow the money by selling government 
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bonds, a bookkeeping gimmick that would 
not show up in the regular budget. 

Senator Nancy Kas-ebaum (R-Kans.) 
wants to force major oil importers to contri- 
bute five days’ worth of imports each year to 
the reserve in exchange for a 10 percent fee. 

Representative Phil Gramm (D-Tex.) has 
introduced legislation that would allow the 
government to sell “oil bonds” to private in- 
vestors. Each bond would be worth the price 
of a barrel of oil and could be redeemed at 
the end of 10 years or during an emergency 
at the then prevailing price of oll. 

Another scheme would allow the govern- 
ment to borrow the 3 billion dollars from 
the 17 billion earmarked for the new U.S. 
Synthetic Fuels Corporation. 

Although both Treasury Secretary Donald 
Regan and Budget Director David Stock- 
man have testified that a straightforward 
appropriation would be the best way to fund 
the reserve, the White House has remained 
strangely silent. Without leadership from 
President Reagan, there is a real danger that 
Congress will not be able to reach agreement 
on & plan for financing the reserve. 

It may take a certain amount of political 
courage to spend 3 billion dollars on oil that 
may never be needed at a time when pro- 
grams such as Social Security, school 
lunches and prenatal care are facing sharp 
cuts. But the consequences could be much 
worse—for the administration and Con- 
gress—if another catastrophic oil shortage 
ever sends Americans back to the gasoline 
lines. 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., June 3, 1981. 
Mr. MARVIN STONE, 
Editor, U.S. News and World Report, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Marvin: Your thoughtful editorial, 
“Three Billion Well Spent” in the June 1 
edition of U.S. News and World Report, is 
valid. 

This Nation needs secure domestic sup- 
plies of fuel. Your words concerning the 
possibility of upcoming foreign supply inter- 
ruptions because of renewed Mideast con- 
flict are accurate. Such beliefs were also ac- 
curate in 1943 and in 1961. I spoke then in 
the House of Representatives and before the 
Senate Interior Committee emphasizing that, 
“every year that passes in which we become 
more and more dependent on foreign oil to 
buttress our economy and security perhaps 
is one year nearer to disaster. We are gam- 
bling with our country’s future.” 

The concept of the Strategic Petroleum 
Reserve highlights our national preoccupa- 
tion with minimizing the short-term effects 
of inadequate domestic energy supplies while 
failing to forge a policy to solve longer term 
problems. 

Recognizing this fact, the Synthetic Liquid 
Fuels Act of 1944 was introduced and passed 
during the Roosevelt Administration. This 
legislation mandated development of new 
technology to produce ethanol, methanol and 
other liquid fuels from coal, oil shale, and 
agricultural products. 


In 1955, the decision was made by the then 
current Administration to eliminate all 
government participation in alternate syn- 
thetic fuels projects. The assumption was 
that if needed, private industry would an- 
ticipate and respond that the country have 
adequate fuel supplies. If we had continued 
government support for synthetic fuels initi- 
ated in the early forties, as in my bill, we 
would have realized domestic commercial 
production today. 

When the Strategic Petroleum Reserve 
concept was acted on in 1975 I refused to 
support that short-term effort until we had 
developed, as a first priority, legislation we 
could use to recreate a synthetic fuels in- 
dustry in the United States and estabilsh 
complete energy independence. 
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Passage of the Energy Security Act of 1980 
sent the message to OPEC that we again 
were encouraging the construction of syn- 
thetic fuel plants, not only through subsidy 
support where needed to assure early com- 
mericialization, but through protection 
against unwarranted regulation and infia- 
tionary impacts. It also signaled domestic 
energy industries that we were asking for 
immediate action on synthetic fuels by al- 
lowing the President to initiate necessary 
activities to reach this goal under the De- 
fense Producton Act of 1950 while the Syn- 
thetic Fuels Corporation was being orga- 
nized. 


It is important now that we do not take 
a step backward in our long-term national 
commitment to synthetic fuels, The Presi- 
dent must appoint the final two members 
of the Corporation Board and provide per- 
sonal leadership in the activities of the or- 
ganization to guarantee its vitality. 

If these steps are taken by the new Ad- 
ministration on synthetic fuel development, 
full funding of the Strategic Petroleum Re- 
serve will be a necessary and correct second- 
ary step to take. Filling the oil reserve will 
guard against supply interruptions while 
our synfuels capacity is being constructed. 
We, however, can not use funds set aside 
for synthetic fuel development to purchase 
foreign oil. To borrow three billion dollars 
from appropriations for the Synthetic Fuels 
Corporation would erode public confidence 
in the government's ability to establish and 
consistently pursue policies to assure 
eventual and permanent energy independ- 
ence. Such a funding scheme would be un- 
acceptable. 

A coordinated and balanced program en- 
couraging an oll reserve and synthetic fuels 
industry will serve our Nation well. Neither 
are subsidies, but are investments for our 
future generations. 

Truly, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH.@ 


REGULATORY REFORM NEEDED 
NOW 


Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I rise to 
reiterate my suport for S. 1080, the Regu- 
latory Reform Act of 1981. This bill can 
help stop the Federal Government from 
strangling the “free” out of the free en- 
terprise system. 

In 1982, the Federal Government will 
spend almost $7.5 billion on regulatory 
activties and will employ 89,000 people 
to administer Federal regulations. 


And what has the burgeoning regula- 
tory structure wrought? Well, in 1980, 
the Small Business Administration esti- 
mated that the Nation’s private entre- 
preneurs waded through 2,000 separate 
forms, and filled out 850 million pages 
of paper answering more than 7.3 billion 
questions. 


The effect? Well, let me give you just 
a couple of examples that have occurred 
in my home State of Tennessee. 

For the past 20 years, Jakes Brothers 
Sausage Co, in Joelton, Tenn., has called 
the delicious product it makes “smoked 
pork sausage.” That seemed quite rea- 
sonable, considering the fact that the 
product is made by smoking pork sau- 
sage. However, in one of the most patent- 
ly ridiculous examples of regulatory ex- 
cesses imaginable, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture has decreed a change in 
the labeling. Henceforth, the label must 
read: “smoked sausage made with pork.” 

Now, I cannot believe that the USDA 
employs personnel who have nothing bet- 
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ter to do than come up with absurd label 
changes. Yet there it is: USDA Regula- 
tion No. 319.160. 

The point is this. The history of Ten- 
nessee does not record any irreparable 
harm being suffered by our citizens from 
the labeling of our hickory-smoked pork 
sausage as smoked pork sausage. In fact, 
the old name makes perfect sense con- 
sidering the contents of the product. 

Ellis Jakes, of Jakes Brothers Sausage, 
told me that he does not feel it will be 
an expensive matter to change the label 
on his sausage. Yet, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, he challenges the Department of 
Agriculture’s right to require such a 
change. 

And his story is, it seems to me, a 
good case of history of the problems 
caused by over regulation. 

Another example was the attempt 2 
years ago by the Department of Labor 
to require employees of Southern Clay, 
Inc., in Paris, Tenn., to take mine safety 
training. None of the 250 employees of 
Southern Clay, Inc. ever even come close 
to any mines. 

Although the company owns three clay 
mines, the mining is done by independent 
subcontractors who employ a total of 12 
persons. 

Not only was the requirement that the 
Department of Labor give mine safety 
training to its employees unwarranted, 
costly, annoying, and downright absurd— 
but also, to add insult to injury, the 
Department of Labor insisted that the 
employees must have annual refresher 
training as well. 

Fortunately, these regulations were 
never finally imposed after my interven- 
tion with the agency on behalf of South- 
ern Clay, Inc. If they had been, the com- 
pany would have been forced to spend a 
great deal of money to train its employ- 
ees with the cost passed on to the con- 
sumer in the form of higher prices for 
the kitty litter. 

Examples like these raise my hackles. 
I believe that S. 1080, for the most part, 
represents a constructive approach to 
doing away with ridiculous cases like 
these, thereby improving the regulatory 
system. 

There are some things I would like to 
see added to this bill, however. First and 
foremost is the question of effective con- 
gressional control of the rulemaking 
process. S. 1080 should be amended to 
include a legislative veto provision 
drafted along the lines of S. 344, which 
I am cosponsoring with Senators Levin 
and Boren and several other of my col- 
leagues. The Congress has the duty to 
comment on the interpretation by the 
Federal agencies of the laws that we 
spend so much time shaping. It is our 
responsibility to oversee agency rule- 
making so that it will not contravene 
legislative intent. 

As the ranking minority member of 
the Subcommittee on Intergovernmental 
Relations, I am also particularly aware 
of the impact of the more than 1,200 
Federal regulations imposed on State 
and local governments. 

Why, for example, should the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency tell folks 
in Chattanooga, Tenn., that their gar- 
bage trucks are making too much noise? 
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People in Chattanooga have ears. If the 
trucks bother them, they will bring their 
concerns directly to the mayor. 

Yet, the EPA has seriously considered 
setting noise emission standards for gar- 
bage trucks in Chattanooga and other 
cities across the Nation. The cost? About 
$25 million a year. And are there alter- 
natives the EPA hasn’t considered? 

Yes, indeed. For instance, the garbage 
trucks could alter their schedules so that 
they are not routed through residential 
neighborhoods in the early morning 
hours. This certainly seems more sensi- 
ble to me than the expensive sound- 
proofing of garbage trucks. 

Now, I understand that the enforce- 
ment of the EPA garbage truck regula- 
tion has been suspended following a 
meeting between the agency and the gar- 
bage truck manufacturers. That means 
that, though the regulations still remain 
on the books, the manufacturers of gar- 
bage trucks need not comply. Yet, this is 
but a “stopgap” measure which gives 
EPA time to reconsider its noise control 
objectives in light of significant budge- 
tary cutbacks this year. 

Steps must be taken to improve a reg- 
ulatory system that allows such ridicu- 
lous regulations to be imposed on busi- 
ness and on other levels of government. I 
believe that S. 1080, the regulatory re- 
form act of 1981, is an excellent vehicle, 
building on democratic regulatory re- 
form initiatives of the 96th Congress, for 
streamlining our regulatory system. 

I urge the Judiciary and Governmen- 
tal Affairs Committees to take early ac- 
tion on S. 1080.6 


U.S. TRAVEL SERVICE AUTHORIZA- 
TION—S. 1105 


@ Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, S. 1105, 
a bill to reauthorize the U.S. Travel Serv- 
ice, was reported by the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
on May 6, 1981, without amendment. This 
reauthorization must be approved if the 
activities of the U.S. Travel Service are 
to be continued. 


Beginning with the International 
Travel Act of 1961, the Federal Govern- 
ment has supported efforts to promote 
foreign travel to the United States. 
Through the U.S. Travel Service the 
Federal Government has operated pro- 
grams in several foreign countries to dis- 
seminate information on attractions and 
travel opportunities in the United States. 
The purpose of the travel sevice is not to 
advertise or promote individual busi- 
nesses, but to foster interest in the great 
variety of geographic and cultural at- 
tractions which specific regions of the 
United States have to offer. The U.S. 
Travel Service has generally produced a 
large financial return from these activi- 
ties. Depending on the figures used, the 
Travel Service returns between $10 and 
$20 dollars for each dollar spent on its 
promotional efforts. And this does not 
take into account the multiplier effect of 
these foreign expenditures as they work 
their way through the U.S. economy. 

Both visitor arrivals and tourism ex- 
penditures have grown rapidly in the 
United States and worldwide over the 
past several years, and I am hopeful this 
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trend will continue. In 1980 it is esti- 
mated that foreign travelers spent some 
$12 billion in the United States, up from 
$10 billion in 1979. This has resulted in 
tourism receipts becoming one of the 
principal contributors to our foreign 
trade income. 

However, we must realize that during 
the past few years many international 
travelers have been drawn to the United 
States by the dual attraction of low in- 
ternational air fares and very favorable 
exchange rates. These two situations are 
now changing and will be working 
against us in the future. This means that 
if the United States is to continue to 
garner its share of the international 
tourist dollar we will have to improve 
our promotion and facilitation efforts. 

Unfortunately, this is not the direction 
in which we have been heading. Federal 
assistance to the tourism industry has 
declined sharply since 1979, with the 
budget of the U.S. Travel Service falling 
from $13.5 million to $8 million in 1981. 
The Reagan administration has pro- 
posed another decrease to $6.5 million 
for fiscal year 1982. 

It has been, and continues to be the 
position of the Senate that more should 
be done by the Federal Government in 
the area of tourism promotion. The 
travel and tourism industry provides di- 
rect employment for 4.4 million Ameri- 
cans and indirectly accounts for another 
2.2 million jobs. The industry contributes 
$140 billion to the U.S. economy each 
year. Yet despite these facts, few ad- 
ministrations have offered their firm 
support for this function. 

In an effort to change this situation 
the Senate Commerce Committee spent 
5 years and $250,000 conducting a na- 
tional tourism policy study. This exten- 
sive research project made a number of 
conclusions about what would be the best 
ways for the Federal Government to fos- 
ter growth in the tourism industry. 
These recommendations were incor- 
porated in the National Tourism Policy 
Act which was passed by the 96th Con- 
gress in 1980 (S. 1097). However, the 
5 was pocket vetoed by President 

arter. 


The act, as passed, called for the crea- 
tion of an independent agency within 
the Federal Government which would 
replace the U.S. Travel Service as the 
tourism promotion arm of the Federal 
Government. It was felt that the insula- 
tion provided by this independent status 
would result in a more autonomous, ag- 
gressive, and effective organization. 

The measure also called for the crea- 
tion of a Cabinet level coordinating 
council to monitor and make recom- 
mendations on the many disparate activ- 
ities of Federal agencies which have an 
impact on the travel and tourism indus- 
try. The national tourism policy study 
had found that there existed over 100 
programs within the Federal establish- 
ment which had a significant bearing on 
the industry, but for which there was no 
coordination regarding their impact on 
the travel and tourism industry. The 
committee felt it was very important 
that such a coordinating council be 
created to act as an advocate for travel 
and tourism within the Federal Govern- 
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ment. Unfortunately, this provision was 
dropped in conference with the House 
during final discussions of S. 1097 and 
was not in the bill sent to President 
Carter. 

Early in the 97th Congress, I intro- 
duced S. 304, a bill which is virtually 
identical to S. 1097 as it went to the 
President. This bill passed the Senate 
unanimously on January 27, 1981. While 
enactment of this legislation remains my 
primary goal, I realize that if it is not 
enacted then we must have an alternate 
plan. That is why I introduced this re- 
authorization. It will insure that the 
Federal Government’s role in interna- 
tional tourism promotion continues even 
if the new system I am advocating does 
not become a reality. 

This reauthorization, then, should be 
viewed as a backup measure whose pur- 
pose is to insure continuation of a Fed- 
eral role in tourism in the event that 
the preferred legislation, S. 304, is not 
enacted. Therefore I am pleased the Sen- 
ate acted favorably on S. 1105.@ 


VIETNAM VETERANS APPRECIATION 
WEEK 


@ Mr. SASSER. Mr. President. Claiborne 
County, Tenn., recently approved a reso- 
lution declaring the week of May 25 
through 31, 1981 as Vietnam Veterans 
Appreciation Week. I commend Clai- 
borne County for its initiative in recog- 
nizing the brave veterans of the Vietnam 
era. 
For too long, Mr. President, Vietnam 
veterans have been forgotten. They are 
the veterans who were lost in a sea of 
domestic upheaval upon returning home 
from an unpopular war: their sacrifices 
and contributions were lost as the Nation 
tried to forget the fighting brought into 
their own homes by television. 

It is altogether fitting, however, that 
the Nation, and in particular this body, 
begin to bridge the gap that sets Vietnam 
veterans apart. We began this process 
during the 96th Congress, when we ap- 
proved legislation permitting a Vietnam 
Veterans Memorial to be built in Con- 
stitution Gardens. We are continuing the 
process by voting increased appropria- 
tions to the Veterans’ Administration. 

But more remains to be done before 
the wound is completely healed. Specifi- 
callv, we must recognize the special 
problems facing the Vietnam veterans 
readjustment counseling program. I 
have cosponsored legislation, by the able 
Senators from California (Mr. CRANS- 
TON) and Rhode Island (Mr. CHAFEE), 
which would accomplish these goals. We 
must not be a party to any attempt to 
break faith with the Vietnam veteran, 
and I look to the Senate to approve Sen- 
ate printed amendment No. 42 and S. 872 
in the near future. 

I ask that Claiborne County's resolu- 
tion designating Vietnam Veterans Ap- 
preciation Week be printed in full fol- 
lowing my remarks. 

The resolution follows: 

PROCLAMATION 

Know all Claiborne Countians by these 
presents: 

That whereas, all Claiborne Countians are 
justly proud of the glorious heritage passed 
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on to them by their forebears since the earli- 
est settlers came into what is now Claiborne 
County, Tennessee; 

And whereas, a noble aspect of the heritage 
is, and has always been, the willingness of 
our forebears and their descendants to take 
up arms in defense of their homes, their 
families, their communities, and their coun- 
try when honor and duty made such a course 
of action necessary; 

And whereas, the citizens of Claiborne 
County have continued with unabated cost 
and fervor to carry on this tradition through 
all of our wars and conflicts, up to and in- 
cluding the most recent hostilities in Viet- 
nam and adjacent areas in Southeast Asia; 

And whereas, the citizens of Claiborne 
County are especially proud of the courage, 
dedication, devotion to duty, and sacrifice of 
our young fighting men during the aforesaid 
Vietnamese conflict, in which we feel that 
they honorably carried on this noble tradi- 
tion, and in which some gave their lives, and 
others still bear the horrible physical and 
mental scars of war; 

And whereas, both during and after the 
aforesaid Vietnamese conflict, the citizens of 
Claiborne County have witnessed the sicken- 
ing spectacle in certain quarters of our Na- 
tion of a lack of understanding of the sacri- 
fices being made by our fighting men, and 
a lack of appreciation for their willingess to 
serye their country, which lack of under- 
standing and appreciation, in many in- 
stances, manifested itself in abuse of, and 
contempt for, these noble young men and 
their dedication to honor and duty; 

And whereas, the citizens of Claiborne 
County deplore the aforesaid treatment of 
our Vietnam veterans and firmly believe that 
we should express our sentiments by pub- 
licly honoring and paying tribute to these 
noble young men and the memory of those 
who gave their lives; 

And whereas, Claiborne County Memorial 
Post No. 8779 of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, of the Department of Tennessee, and 
the ladies auxiliary of said post, have em- 
barked upon a campaign to honor our Viet- 
nam veterans, in which campaign they have 
requested the support of the governing 
bodies of our county and municipalities, all 
public officials of our county, and all citizens 
of our county, to assist in this endeavor; 

Now, therefore, for the reasons hereinabove 
set forth, and pursuant to the aforesaid 
unanimous resolution of the county commis- 
sion of Claiborne County; the endorsement 
of the county and municipal officials of Clai- 
borne County; and the enthusiastic and 
whole-hearted support of the entire citizen- 
ry of Claiborne County, we, the undersigned, 
do hereby declare the week of May 25 through 
May 31, 1981, as Vietnam Veterans Aporecia- 
tion Week in Claiborne County, Tennessee, 
and the municipalities therein, 

We further call upon all citizens of Clai- 
borne County, especially this week and in 
the future, to express their personal appre- 
ciation in every way possible to these noble 
veterans and their families, and to the fam- 
a and relatives of those who gave their 
ives. 

We further call upon all of the citizens of 
Claiborne County to assist Claiborne County 
Memorial Post No. 8779 of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and the ladies auxiliary of said 
post, in compiling a roster of all Claiborne 
Countians who served in the Vietnamese 
conflict, in order that said roster can be 
given its rightful place of honor in our 
county’s public records, and be indelibly en- 
graved in the hearts and minds of all our 
citizens who treasure our freedom, and ap- 
preciate all of the efforts of our Vietnam vet- 
erans in furthering same. 

We further call uvon all of the news media 
in our county and our surrounding areas to 
widely publicize the proclamation, and join 
with us in paying tribute to our Vietnam 
veterans during this special week. 
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In testimony whereof, we, the undersigned, 
have herewith set our hands and seals upon 
this the 19th day of May, 1981. 

Bill D. Herst, County Executive, Charles 
“Bud” Chadwell, Mayor, Town of New 
Tazewell, E. J. Hardin, III, Mayor of 
the Town of Tazewell, James D. Estep, 
Jr., Attorney, Town of New Tazewell, 
Bob Owen, City Recorder, Treasurer, 
City Judge, Town of Cumberland 


Gap. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, is there 
further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hayakawa). If there is not, morning 
business is closed. 


BORROWING AUTHORITY FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate Cal- 
endar No. 104, S. 640. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 640) to amend the District of 
Columbia Self-Government and Govern- 
mental Reorganization Act with respect to 
the borrowing authority of the District of 
Columbia. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill. 
UP AMENDMENT NO, 138 
Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of Mr. Marutas I send an amend- 
ment to the desk. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 


will report the amendment. 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 
The Senator from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS), 
on behalf of Mr. MATHIAS, proposes an un- 
printed amendment numbered 138. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 1, line 3, between the words 
“That” and “section” insert: “(a)”. 

On page 2, after line 5, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

(b) Section 72300) of the District of 
Columbia Self-Government and Govern- 
mental Reorganization Act (Public Law 93- 
198) is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) Subject to the limitation contained 
in section 603(b), there are authorized to be 
appropriated not more than $155,000,000 per 
year for fiscal years 1982 and 1983; and, to 
the extent that funds appropriated for this 
purpose exceed $145,000,000 per year for the 
fiscal years 1982 and 1983, such excess funds 
shall not be apportioned by the Office of 
Management and Budget nor shall such 
funds be made available for obligation for 
this purpose unless such appropriation act 
shall explicitly and specifically provide that 
such obligation limitation as is hereby 
created does not apply.” 


(By request of Mr. Stevens, the follow- 
ing statement was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp:) 

@ Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, today 
I am pleased to bring before the full 
Senate a bill which will enable the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to proceed with its 
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long-term plan to insure financial sta- 
bility for the city. 

Briefly, S. 640 would extend the bor- 
rowing authority of the District for 2 
years to allow the city to move into the 
capital bond market without interrupt- 
ing important ongoing construction and 
repair projects. The borrowing authority 
will be capped at $155 million in fiscal 
year 1982, as requested by President Rea- 
gan, and the Governmental Affairs Sub- 
committee on Governmental Efficiency 
and the District of Columbia received 
no unfavorable testimony during con- 
sideration of the bill. 

On May 11, 1981, I received a letter 
from the Office of Management and 
Budget commenting on S. 640 with sug- 
gested changes in the procedure by which 
the city borrows from the Treasury. After 
discussions with the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget and a review of the 
history of the city’s borrowing, I feel it 
appropriate that these modifications be 
considered during hearings before my 
subcommittee, tentatively scheduled in 
late June. 

Under current law, the District of Co- 
lumbia may borrow such funds as are 
necessary to complete improvement 
projects for which construction and con- 
struction services funds were authorized 
or arpropriated prior to October 1, 1980, 
or the date of enactment of the D.C. Ap- 
propriation Act of 1981, whichever is 
later. S. 640 extends this authority for 
2 years. This interim authority is neces- 
sary to allow the city a smooth entry 
into the bond market. 

The first full audit of the city’s books 
has just been completed and the way is 
now paved to begin the change to financ- 
ing with revenues from capital bonds. 
To delay or abandon important construc- 
tion and repair projects would be a dis- 
service to all who live and work in our 
Nation's Capital, as well as those who 
visit here each year. S. 640 will insure 
that this does not occur. 

The Governmental Affairs Committee 
is adding a technical amendment to S. 
640 which will bring the bill in line with 
President Reagan’s budget for fiscal 
years 1982 and beyond. The amendment 
specifies that the loan authority granted 
in S. 640 is capped at a level of $155 
million in budget authority and $145 mil- 
lion in outlays, in both fiscal year 1982 
and fiscal year 1983. The Governmental 
Affairs Committee has already made this 
recommendation to the Budget Commit- 
tee to be included in its reconciliation 
package. The technical amendment 
merely conforms S. 640 with the Gov- 
ernmental Affairs Committee reconcilia- 
tion proposals to assure the savings are 
not nullified sometime in the future. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the amendment by the distin- 
guished Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Marhras) is a technical amendment and 
has been agreed upon, and there is no 
objection on this side. 

Mr. STEVENS. I thank the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Maryland. 

The amendment (UP No. 138) was 
agreed to. 
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The bill, as amended, was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed as follows: 

S. 640 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 723 (a) of the District of Columbia 
Self-Government and Governmental Reor- 
ganization Act (D.C. Code. sec. 47-241 note) 
is amended by striking out “October 1, 1980, 
or upon enactment of the fiscal year 1981 
appropriation Act for the District of Colum- 
bia government” in the first sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof “October 1, 1982, or 
upon enactment of the fiscal year 1983 ap- 
propriation Act for the District of Columbia 
government.”. 

(b) Section 723(c) of the District of Co- 
lumbia Self-Government and Governmental 
Reorganization Act (Public Law 93-198) 18 
amended to read as follows: 

“(c) Subject to the limitation contained in 
section 603(b), there are authorized to be ap- 
propriated not more than $155,000,000 per 
year or fiscal years 1982 and 1983; and, to the 
extent that funds appropriated for this pur- 
pose exceed $145,000,000 per year or the fiscal 
years 1982 and 1983, such excess funds shall 
not be apportioned by the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget nor shall such funds be 
made available for obligation for this pur- 
pose unless such appropriation act shall ex- 
plicitly and specifically provide that such 
obligation limitation as is hereby created 
does not apply.”. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill, 
as amended, was passed. 

Mr. FORD. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON ARMED SERVICES TO 
HAVE UNTIL 7 P.M. TODAY TO FILE 
REPORT 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Armed Services have until 7 p.m. to- 
day, Wednesday, June 3, to file certain 
routine nominations and to file a report 
to accompany S. 1127, the Intelligence 
authorization bill for fiscal year 1982. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


GRANTS BY THE VETERANS’ ADMIN- 
ISTRATION IN SUPPORT OF STATE 
MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives on 
H.R. 2156. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate H.R. 2156, an act to amend ti- 
tle 38, United States Code, to extend by 
12 months the period during which funds 
appropriated for grants by the Veterans’ 
Administration for the establishment and 
support of new State medical schools 
may be expended, which was read twice 
by its title. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill. 

(By request of Mr. Foro, the following 
statement was ordered to be printed in 
the REecorp:) 

@ Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I want to 
express my thanks to the Committee on 
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Veterans’ Affairs for its persistence in 
obtaining passage of a measure that is 
very simple, yet quite important. I refer 
to H.R. 2156, a measure identical in pur- 
pose to a bill (S. 380) that I have intro- 
duced. A similar provision has been or- 
dered reported by the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. I might add that the Sen- 
ate, last year, twice approved similar 
provisions, though they failed to be en- 
acted. 

In 1972, Congress established a pro- 
gram by which the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration could assist the establishment of 
no more than eight new State-affiliated 
medical schools. In actuality, five such 
schools were started under the program. 
The first of these was the Wright State 
University School of Medicine near Day- 
ton, Ohio, which is associated with the 
VA Medical Center there. It, like the 
other schools, was authorized grant as- 
sistance for the alteration or repair of 
physical facilities and for faculty sup- 
port during the first 7 years ot its exist- 
ence. 

In the case of Wright State, that 7- 
year period will have run its course at 
the end of this month and the university 
will be left with unexpended grant funds. 
It will lack authority to spend those 
funds unless this measure is enacted. 

Unanticipated delays in completing the 
faculty rosters in the earliest days of the 
Wright State Medical School's existence 
gave rise to this situation.’ In effect, 
Wright State now is facing a possible 
penalty for having exercised prudence in 
the expenditure of its grant awards. And 
the possibility exists that at least one or 
two of the other four medical schools 
that were established under Public Law 
92-541 might also face this same prob- 
lem further down the road. 

Passage of this bill will extend by 12 
months the time in which these medical 
schools can expend their grant awards 
for faculty support. It will authorize no 
new appropriations. Nor will it appro- 
priate any additional funds. All that it 
will do is to help these schools adjust to 
termination of their grant programs. 

The bill was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. FORD. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


CONSTITUTION FOR THE USS. 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the immediate consideration of 
House Joint Resolution 238. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A resolution (H.J. Res. 238) to approve a 


constitution for the United States Virgin Is- 
lands. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Connecticut? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
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proceeded to consider the bill (H.J. Res. 
238) to approve a constitution for the 
U.S. Virgin Islands, which had been re- 
ported trom the Comm ttee on Energy 
and Natural Resources with amendments 
as follows: 

On page 2, line 4, after “approved” insert 
“for submission to the people of the Virgin 
Islands in accordance with the provisions of 
Public Law 94-584 (90 Stat. 2809); 

On page 3, line 5, strike the“ and insert 
“due”; 

On page 9, line 5, strike “descendent” and 
insert “descendant”; 

On page 39, line 12, strike “Senate” and 
insert “legislature”: 

On page 40, line 6, strike VIII“ and insert 
VII“; 

On page 41, in the signature clause strike 
“Ruby Simmonds, Vice” and insert Ruby 
Simmonds, 1st Vice“: 


Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, at the 
heart of the American experience is the 
principle of government by the consent 
of the governed. House Joint Resolution 
238 expresses the consent of the Con- 
gress to the impiementation of that prin- 
ciple in the Virgin Islands. 

Since the Virgin Islands were acquired 
from Denmark, there has been a con- 
stant growth of local self-government. 
The Organic Act of 1936 and the revised 
Organic Act of 1954 placed increasing 
responsibility for local government in 
the hands of the U.S. citizens residing in 
the Virgin Islands. With the passage of 
the Elective Governor Act in 1968, the 
Virgin Islands became self-governing ex- 
cept for one basic fact. That fact is that 
their self-government was not a product 
of their wishes and desires, expressing 
their hopes and aspirations, but was a 
product of what the Federal Govern- 
ment determined would be best. 

For local government to be truly self- 
government, it must be the result of the 
people themselves, pursuant to a con- 
stitution of their own design. This resolu- 
tion, quite properly, does not express any 
opinion as to the merits of any provision 
of the constitution. That decision is re- 
served for the people of the Virgin Is- 
lands, as it should be. The resolution 
quite simply states that the constitution 
meets the requirements of the original 
authorization. It acknowledges the sover- 
eignty of the United States and the 
suvremacy of the U.S. Constitution. 

It provides for a republican form of 
government and a bill of rights. It ad- 
dresses the subject matter of local gov- 
ernment provisions of Federal law. The 
judgment on how those requirements 
were met is now up to the people of the 
Virgin Islands. The committee has 
adopted an amendment to clarify that 
Congress is reserving to the people of the 
Virgin Islands the final decision on the 
constitution and several technical 
changes recommended by the convention. 

Mr. President, the members of the 
Fourth Virgin Islands Constitutional 
Convention should be commended for 
their efforts and dedication. I urge the 
Senate to approve the joint resolution 
with the committee amendments so that 
the U.S. citizens residing in the Virgin 
Islands may enjoy true local self- 
government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, House 
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Joint Resolution 238, as reported by the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources, expresses the consent of the 
Congress to the submission of the fourth 
constitution of the Virgin Islands to the 
voters in the Virgin Islands for approval 
or rejection in accordance with the pro- 
vision of Public Law 94-584. 

The constitution was developed pur- 
suant to the authorization of Public Law 
94-584 by a local constitutional conven- 
tion and submitted to the President for 
review and comment on August 26, 1980. 
The Presiaent transmitted the constitu- 
tion to the Congress on October 25, 1980. 
In order to afford the Congress sufficient 
time to review the constitution for pro- 
cedural compliance with the require- 
ments of the authorization, the period 
for review was extended by section 501 
of Public Law 96-597. 

House Joint Resolution 238 was con- 
sidered and approved by the House and 
was the subject of a hearing before the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources on May 8, 1981. As a result of 
that hearing and the coramittee review, 
the committee unanimously ordered the 
measure favorably reported on May 12, 
1981, with technical amendments to cor- 
rect typographical errors noted by the 
convention and to clarify that the con- 
gressional approval is procedural only 
and does not constitute enactment of the 
constitution nor any opinion as to the 
merits of any provisions. 

This congressional review is important 
not only because the constitution places 
the plenary authority and responsibility 
for territorial affairs in the Congress, but 
because constitutional government is at 
the heart of the American experience. 
The efforts of the U.S. citizens in the ter- 
ritories to develop local self-government 
should receive congressional recognition 
and support. 

In reviewing the document it was nec- 
essary to strike a careful balance be- 
tween the desires of the local population 
and the continuing responsibility of the 
Congress. There are aspects of this con- 
stitution which I might not support were 
they prorosed as Federal law. but they 
are not being so proposed. The Congress 
in approving the constitution will not be 
enacting it into law but will be consent- 
ing to permit it to be put before the 
voters in the Virgin Islands for final 
judgment. That is where the merits of 
this constitution should be judged. 

The development of institutions and 
processes of local self-government has 
been the purpose of organic legislation 
for the territories since the northwest 
ordinance. In the Virgin Islands, organic 
legislation since 1917 has placed increas- 
ing control over local government in the 
hands of the U.S. citizens residing there. 
The most recent developments, such as 
the elective governor, were in large 
measure a response to the desires of 
the Virgin Islands, and to the recom- 
mendations of the first constitut‘on of 
the Virgin Tslands. The final step, as 
provided by Public Law 94-584, is to per- 
mit the Virgin Islands to formulate a 
constitution as the basic document for 
local self-government. 

Approval of the constitution will not 
affect the status of the Virgin Islands 
as an unincorporated territory of the 
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United States, nor lessen the plenary au- 
thority and responsibility of the Con- 
gress for the Virgin Islands. It will 
represent, however, a commitment by 
the Congress to not exercise its author- 
ity in the future on matters of local gov- 
ernment. To that end I have requested 
the administration to provide a draft- 
ing service to identify those provisions 
of Federal law affecting local government 
in the Virgin Islands which must be re- 
pealed before the constitution can be- 
come fully effective. It is my intention 
to consider those repeals expeditiously 
so that there will be no hiatus between 
the effective date of constitution and the 
removal of Federal law. 

I congratulate the members of the 
convention for their dedication and their 
efforts. It is an exceedingly difficult job 
to balance competing interests, as the 
experience of the third constitution 
demonstrates. While, as I indicated, I 
might not agree with all their conclu- 
sions, I will respect their judgment. 

Federal relations and ultimate status 
remain as issues for future discussion 
and are not foreclosed by this constitu- 
tion. Those issues involve different con- 
siderations and require the active par- 
ticipation and specific consent of the 
Congress. This constitution should be 
the product of the people of the Virgin 
Islands and I believe we should defer to 
them. On questions, however, of status 
or Federal relations, I believe we should 
not attempt to avoid the responsibilities 
imposed on the Congress by the consti- 
tution, although we should be sympa- 
thetic to local wishes. 

Last Congress, I cosponsored an 
amendment with Senator JOHNSTON, 
Senator Jackson, and Senator MATSU- 
Naca which would have established a 4- 
year commission to examine the entire 
body of Federal law which constitutes 
Federal relations, that is, the allocation 
of authorities and responsibilities be- 
tween the Federal and local government. 
I continue to believe that such a com- 
prehensive review is essential. I am con- 
cerned that too often questions of Fed- 
eral relations, such as environmental 
laws or coastwise legislation, become 
wrarped in the rhetoric of status. T 
ganie hope the Virgin Islands can avoid 

Acceptance of this constitution bv the 
voters in the Virgin Islands will make the 
territory sel7-governing. That is an im- 
portant step and again I congratulate 
the members of the convention for their 
efforts. 

Mr. President, I strongly support 
House Joint Resolution 238 and urge 
its passage. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
strongly support the passage or House 
Joint Resolution 238 as amended by the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. In 1976 I cosponsored the orig- 
inal legislation which authorized the 
convening of a constitutional convention 
in the Virgin Islands. That legislation 
was the direct result of the efforts of 
Congressman Ron De Luco, with the ef- 
fective support of the leadership in the 
Virgin Islands. It was their request that 
the Congress entrust to the U.S. citizens 
residing in the Virgin Islands the basic 
decisions in the institutions and proc- 
esses of local self-government. I think 
that trust has been well rewarded. 

Although I would not agree with every 
provision of the constitution, it does rep- 
resent the judgment of the delegates to 
the convention. The ultimate decision 
will be with the voters in the Virgin 
Islands and their decision will be re- 
spected. 

Over the past several years, I have 
had the pleasure cf working with 
a great many individuals from the Vir- 
gin Islands including former Governor 
Paiewonsky, Congressman Ron De LUGO, 
and others for whom I have the highest 
respect and admiration. It has been their 
leadership and representation which 
forms the true basis for the development 
of constitutional self-government. 
Whatever the final decision of the peopl* 
of the Virgin Islands may be, I think 
they, and we, can take pride in the im- 
portance and judgment which our fellow 
citizens in the Virgin Islands have 
exercised. 

In addition to Congressman RON DE 
Luco, the original sponsor of this resolu- 
tion, a special commendation is owed to 
the members of the convention. During 
the committee hearings I was impressed 
by the delegates who testified. The presi- 
dent of the convention, Rurert Ross, 
Judge Henry Feuerzeig, Ruby Simmonds, 
and Bent Lawaetz, together with Alex- 
ander Farrelly, the counsel to the con- 
vention, demonstrated that the Con- 
gress’ trust in the Virgin Islands was not 
misplaced. Mr. John James, another dele- 
gate, eloquently pointed out that drafting 
a constitution is not an easy process and 
that our fellow citizens in the Virgin 
Islands will have many issues to consider. 

Mr. President, I agree with the com- 
ments made by the chairman of the com- 
mittee and T urge the favorable consid- 
eration of this resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, the minority 
has no objection, and we are delighted to 
support the joint resolution. We suggest 
we move to passage. 
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Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, are 
there committee amendments that have 
to be agreed to at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator wish that the amendments be 
agreed to en bloc? 

Mr. WEICKER. The Senator so re- 
quests. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the committee amendments 
are agreed to en bloc. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution is open to further amendment. 
If there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and third read- 
ing of the joint resolution. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the joint resolution to be 
read a third time. 

The joint resolution (H.J. Res. 238) 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the joint 
resolution was passed. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


RECESS UNTIL 11 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate stand 
in recess until the hour of 11 a.m. to- 
morrow. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 5:23 pm., recessed until Thursday, 
June 4. 1981, at 11 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate June 3, 1981: 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Russell D. Hale, of Virginia, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of the Air Force, vice 
Charles William Snodgrass, resigned. 

COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 

Richard E. Lyng, of Virginia, to be a Mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, vice James H. 
Williams, resigned. 

Frank W. Naylor, Jr., of California, to be a 
Member of the Board of Directors of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, vice Malcolm 
Rupert Cutler. 

Mary Claiborne Jarratt, of Virginia, to be a 
Member of the Board of Directors of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, vice Carol 
Tucker Foreman. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 


J. Erich Evered, of Nevada, to be Adminis- 
trator of the Energy Information Adminis- 
tration, vice Lincoln E. Moses, resigned. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES— Wednesday, June 3, 1981 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Reverend Howard Roberts, 
pastor, Broadview Baptist Church, 
Temple Hills, Md., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


Almighty God, grant us peace and 
justice for our time and all times. 
When peace and justice are not known 
in our minds, felt in our hearts, and at 
work in our hands and feet, bitterness 
and prejudice prevail, with oppression 
and injustice for all. 

May peace be more than a word, 
may it be our character. May we be 
makers of peace in home, in communi- 
ty, and in the world. 

May justice be more than a deed; 
may it be our motivation. May we be 
practitioners of justice in our work 
and in our leisure. 

May we develop wisdom, courage, 
and strength which will enable us to 
rise above special interest, party strife, 
and selfish nationalism to act out of 
concern for all humankind. 

May our every word and deed cause 
justice to flow like a river and mercy 
like an everlasting stream. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the 
House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Chirdon, 
one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate agreed to the follow- 
ing resolution: 

S. Res. 120. Resolution disapproving the 
proposed deferral of budget authority for 
Veterans’ Administration medical care. 

The message also announced that 
the Senate had passed bills of the fol- 
lowing titles, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S. 1040. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Self-Government and Govern- 
mental Reorganization Act to increase the 
amount authorized to be appropriated as 
the annual Federal payment to the District 
of Columbia; 

S. 1050. An act to extend the authoriza- 
tion of appropriations for the National His- 


torical Publications and Records Commis- 
sion for the fiscal years 1982 and 1983; 

S. 1104. An act to amend the International 
Investment Survey Act of 1976 to provide an 
authorization for further appropriations, to 
avoid unnecessary duplication of certain 
surveys, and for other purposes; 

S. 1105. An act to amend the International 
Travel Act of 1961 to authorize appropri- 
ations for fiscal year 1982, and for other 
purposes, 

S. 1116. An act to authorize appropri- 
ations for the international affairs func- 
tions of the Department of the Treasury for 
fiscal year 1982; 

S. 1209. An act authorizing appropriations 
to the Secretary of the Interior for services 
necessary to the nonperforming arts func- 
tions of the John F. Kennedy Center for 
the Performing Arts, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 1210. An act amending the Environmen- 
tal Quality Improvement Act of 1970; 

S. 1211. An act to extend the Toxic Sub- 
stances Control Act for 1 year; and 

S. 1213. An act to amend title I of the 
Marine Protection, Research, and Sanctuar- 
ies Act, as amended. 


THE REVEREND HOWARD 
WALLACE ROBERTS 


(Mrs. HOLT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
leagues, it is an honor and a privilege 
to be able to introduce and present to 
you the Reverend Dr. Howard Wallace 
Roberts. 

Dr. Howard Roberts is the pastor of 
the Broadview Baptist Church in 
Temple Hills, Md., in the Fourth Con- 
gressional District which I am hon- 
ored to represent. 

Dr. Roberts is here with us today as 
we witness the swearing-in of our 
newest Member of Congress, Steny 
Hamilton Hoyer, who will represent 
Maryland's Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict. 

Dr. Roberts has been a trusted 
friend and counselor to Steny and 
Judy Hoyer over the years so it is very 
fitting that he offer his beautiful 
prayer today as Steny begins his serv- 
ice to his district. 

Dr. Robert has served 4 years at 
Broadview Baptist and has built a 
foundation in his community of a pro- 
found and heartfelt cooperation 
among all faiths and peoples. In trib- 
ute to his strong leadership in this 
area he was recently elected president 
of the Interchurch Club of Washing- 
ton, D.C. Dr. Roberts has with him 
today his wife Peggy and two of their 
three children. 


I am sincerely proud to represent a 
clergyman such as Dr. Howard Rob- 
erts, and my colleague-to-be and I 
thank him for his service to the com- 
munity. 


SWEARING IN OF THE HONOR- 
ABLE STENY H. HOYER AS A 
MEMBER OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair is in re- 
ceipt of a communication which he is 
delighted to read: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
June 3, 1981. 
Hon. Tuomas P. O'NEILL, Jr., 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: I have the honor to 
transmit herewith a copy of the Certificate 
of Election for the Honorable Steny H. 
Hoyer, who was duly elected Representative 
in Congress from the 5th Congressional Dis- 
trict of the State of Maryland in a Special 
Election held on May 19, 1981. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
EDMUND L. HENSHAW, Jr., 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 

Mr. Hoyer, accompanied by present 
and former members of the Maryland 
delegation and the junior Senator 
from Maryland appeared at the bar of 
the House and took the oath of office. 


SALUTE TO THE HOUSE BY THE 
HONORABLE STENY H. HOYER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. Hoyer) for his maiden address, 
He is entitled to 1 minute, without ob- 
jection. 

Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
first of all like to thank my former col- 
leagues: Richard Langford, who repre- 
sented the Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict before I got there, a long time 
before; Congressman Carlton Sickles, 
who was Congressman-at-Large; Con- 
gressman Hervey Machen, who repre- 
sented the Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict; and most recently, Congressman 
Lawrence Hogan, my Republican 
friend, who is now the county execu- 
tive of Prince Georges County. 

I am, as all the Members know, a 
constituent residing in the district rep- 
resented by Congresswoman Ho tr. I 
have told her, Mr. Speaker, that if she 
does not vote the way I like, I will vote 
against her in the next election, but 
she has told me, “No, we are going to 
redistrict you out of my district.” 

I hope we do, only so that I have my 
own district. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to simply say 
that I have had the opportunity of 
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participating in two caucuses over the 
last week and a half, and I have been, 
as I knew I would be, tremendously 
impressed with the quality, the sub- 
stance, and the obvious caring of the 
Members of this body. 

Mr. Speaker, I look forward to serv- 
ing with you and with them in the 
coming months and years. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON ENERGY AND COMMERCE 
TO SIT TOMORROW DURING 5- 
MINUTE RULE 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Commerce may 
meet to mark up the bill, H.R. 2330, 
tomorrow, Thursday, June 4, 1981, 
during the 5-minute rule. 

I would like to advise that the mi- 
nority concurs in this request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 


ACTION NEEDED TO STRENGTH- 
EN SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEM 


(Mr. SHAMANSKY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. SHAMANSKY. Mr. Speaker, it 
is clear that we must act to strenghten 
the social security system. Despite 
large tax increases approved 4 years 
ago to insure the system’s solvency the 
old-age and survivors fund could be in- 
solvent within 18 months. It is ques- 
tionable whether the public would 
accept, and the economy support, ad- 
ditional large tax boosts. 

Yet the proposals so far offered by 
the administration to correct the 
social security problems miss the 
target. It came as a shock to the ad- 
ministration to find out—after it rec- 
ommended slashing early retirement 
benefits—that most American workers 
retire early if they can. We must 
wonder what other basic facts are 
missing from the President’s economic 
program. 

Administration social security 
changes also would hurt the disabled 
and drastically reduce family benefits, 
making reductions greater than those 
necessary to shore up the system. 

Social security’s ills are apparent, 
but we need not panic. I am certain 
that with bipartisan leadership the 
needed corrections can be made, pro- 
tecting the benefits of those already 
on social security and those who will 
be tomorrow’s recipients. 


ADMINISTRATION DISABLES 
DISABILITY INSURANCE 
(Mr. McCURDY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 
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Mr. McCURDY. Mr. Speaker, the 
administration has attacked the heart 
of disability insurance protection vital 
to many older Americans. The Presi- 
dent proposes that we no longer con- 
sider a person’s age and prospect of 
finding another job in determining 
their eligibility for disability insur- 
ance. This creates a gaping hole in the 
so-called safety net. Are we going to 
turn away a 60-year-old man who, 
after a lifetime as a carpenter, loses a 
hand and cannot find work elsewhere 
in his community? The administration 
says that carpenter should leave his 
home in his twilight years and take up 
a new trade. Mr. Speaker, this is no 
safety net; this is a cruel form of 
forced welfare. 

Mr. Speaker, the administration’s 
attack on disability insurance protec- 
tion is faulty and ill-advised. Fortu- 
nately, the Congress is working on 
positive solutions which keep the 
social security system solvent and keep 
the door open for disabled Americans. 


HEARINGS HELD ON HOW 
REAGAN SOCIAL SECURITY 
PACKAGE AFFECTS WOMEN 


(Mrs. SCHROEDER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
really want to congratulate the Con- 
gresswoman from Ohio, Mary ROSE 
Oaxar, who is doing extensive hear- 
ings today on how the Reagan admin- 
istration social security package af- 
fects women. I testified there today 
with the specifics, and in 1 minute ob- 
viously cannot give them all to the 
Members, but I hope they will all look 
at them. 

I am delighted that Congresswoman 
Oaxar is going after this. We in the 
Congresswomen’s Caucus find that it 
is absolutely critical, that one of the 
most urgent problems in this decade 
for this country was the feminization 
of poverty before the administration 
came out with its social security pro- 
posals. Now, it is even worse. 

I wish that somehow everybody who 
cares about women and their role in 
America would write a letter to the 
President reminding him that every 
mother is a working mother, and that 
to punish them in their later lives for 
having done what we say we hold as a 
great value is absolutely wrong. 
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If you look today at the people who 
were surviving on social security alone, 
you will find that there are four 
women for every one man who is sur- 
viving solely on social security. And 
what is their average daily benefit? It 
is $6.39. 

And the President wants to go after 
these people. I think that is cruel, and 
I hope everybody will get into the de- 
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tails of this and try and do what we 
can. We should not punish mother- 
hood, and we should not push women 
into the poverty level. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


(Mr. WEAVER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Post this morning printed 
a Herblock cartoon, showing despoil- 
ers of the public lands while Secretary 
of the Interior, James Watt, has a sign 
reading, Why save it? The end is 
near.” 

I thought the House would like to 
know the origin of this. It occurred in 
an exchange between Secretary Watt 
and myself in an Interior Committee 
hearing. 

It reads: 

Mr. Weaver. We ought to leave a few 
drops of oil for our children, their children. 
They are going to need it just to eat, not to 
drive around in gas guzzling cars, just to 
produce the food they will need. 

I wonder if you agree, also, in the general 
statement that we should leave some of our 
other resources for our children, that we 
should not just gobble them up all at once? 

Secretary WATT. Absolutely. That is the 
delicate balance the Secretary of the Interi- 
or must have, to be steward for the natural 
resources for this generation, as well as 
future generations. 

I do not know how many future genera- 
tions we can count on before the Lord re- 
turns. 


ADMINISTRATION S PROPOSALS 
TO REFORM SOCIAL SECURITY 
SYSTEM EXACERBATE EXIST- 
ING INEQUITIES 


(Ms. FERRARO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her 
remarks.) 

Ms. FERRARO. Mr. Speaker, Candi- 
date Reagan promised the women of 
this country last October that he 
would “address any remaining inequi- 
ties in the treatment of women under 
the social security system.” Unfortu- 
nately, for the women of America, the 
administration’s proposals to reform 
the social security system not only fail 
to address the present inequities in 
the system, but they further exacer- 
bate those inequities. 

One proposal of the administration 
is that a person be required to have 
worked in covered employment in 30 
out of the last 40 quarters in order to 
be eligible for disability insurance, 
rather than 20 of the last 40 quarters, 
as is presently required. The adminis- 
tration’s proposal requires a person to 
have worked at least 7% years out of 
the previous 10 in order to be eligible 
for disability protection. 
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This proposal hits hardest at women 
who not only have shorter labor force 
participation rates than men, but also 
hurts women who frequently leave the 
labor force to raise children, to care 
for other family members, or who 
enter the labor force late in life as 
many displaced homemakers do. 

Mr. Speaker, we in Congress have an 
obligation to the needy women of this 
country to reject such a proposal. It 
imposes undue hardship on women; 
and it represents a breach of promise 
made by this Congress and this Presi- 
dent. 

Thank you. 


UNITED STATES HAS MORAL OB- 
LIGATION TO PEOPLE OF 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


(Mr. RATCHFORD asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. RATCHFORD. Mr. Speaker, as 
the tragic civil strife in Northern Ire- 
land enters a new and perilous stage, 
the morality of the United States, and 
the conscience of its people, demand 
our constructive involvement in the 
quest for a peaceful settlement. 

We must be vigilant in our efforts to 
elevate the importance of the situa- 
tion in Northern Ireland, in our for- 
eign policy formulation. As a nation 
committed to promotion of human 
rights and lasting peace throughout 
the world, we can no longer stand idly 
by as this conflict continues to claim 
the lives of countless antagonists and 
bystanders each year. 

During the Presidential campaign of 
1980, candidate Reagan declared that 
we should “leave no initiative untried 
in our pursuit of peace; be clear voiced 
in our resolve to resist any unpeaceful 
act wherever it may occur.” The time 
has come, Mr. Speaker, for us to 
accept that challenge in Northern Ire- 
land. Forging a lasting peace and 
meaningful freedoms in a united 
Northern Ireland must be the goal of 
all nations that view the needless 
bloodshed in strife-torn Northern Ire- 
land with horror. 

Our passion for human rights, and 
our close, historic ties with Catholics 
and Protestants in all of Ireland call 
our Nation to action. The people of 
Northern Ireland desire peace, and cry 
out for the United States to offer its 
assistance in the pursuit of political 
and social stability. 

The Irish tragedy has been allowed 
to persist for too long without a genu- 
ine effort by the British to seek a cure. 
I call upon the President today to 
make the Irish conflict an integral 
part of all future discussions with our 
close ally, Great Britain. Our long and 
friendly relations with the British 
Government must not obscure our 
desire to achieve lasting peace in 
Northern Ireland. It must be recog- 
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nized in this Congress that the United 
States has a moral obligation to the 
people of Northern Ireland that super- 
sedes all else. 

Mr. Speaker, we must renew our call 
for the British Government to embark 
on a new initiative toward resolution 
of this emotional, fraternal conflict. 
The time has come for the United 
States to engage itself as an active 
partner in that process with an eye 
toward promoting immediate discus- 
sions among the parties concerned. 
With no motivation other than to 
secure an end to the official and civil- 
ian violence in Northern Ireland, the 
United States is well suited to mediate 
an end to this conflict through either 
an international peace forum or a 
Camp David-style initiative. If we fail 
to assume such a role, it seems likely 
that the needless violence of recent 
days will intensify. 


PRESIDENT’S PROPOSALS FOR 
SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEM UN- 
DERMINE CONFIDENCE OF 
THE PUBLIC 


(Mr. SKELTON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to express my concern over the admin- 
istration’s proposal for the social secu- 
rity system. 

Mr. Speaker, hardly a week had 
passed since President Reagan an- 
nounced his plans for the social secu- 
rity system before I began to receive 
hundreds of letters in protest. Under- 
standably so. The administration’s 
proposal would slash benefits for 18.1 
million people who plan to retire over 
the next 5 years. 

Workers now aged 56 to 61 who 
expect to retire between 1982 and 1986 
would suffer an average 10-percent cut 
in initial benefits because of a so- 
called technical change in the formula 
used to calculate benefits. This low 
primary benefit will affect the size of 
a retiree’s benefit until death. In addi- 
tion, more than 7 million workers and 
spouses who claim early retirement 
benefits would receive cuts equal to 
one-third of promised annuities be- 
cause of the administration's plan to 
reduce early retirement benefits from 
80 to 55 percent. 

Today, over 35.6 million people re- 
ceive social security benefits. Another 
114 million workers and their employ- 
ers are paying into the system and 
expect to be able to count on it should 
they become disabled or when they 
are ready to retire. Those who plan to 
retire in the next several years repre- 
sent the first generation of workers to 
contribute to the social security 
system for their entire working lives. 
It looks as though the President also 
wants to make them the first genera- 
tion to get stung by what was prom- 
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ised to be a dependable source of re- 
tirement income. 

The administration expects to bal- 
ance the books on social security by 
forcing those who had planned to 
retire early, or in the next several 
years, to stay on the job longer, con- 
tribute payroll taxes longer, and col- 
lect benefits for a shorter period of 
time. Unfortunately, the President 
does not realize that many of the 
people who will be most affected by 
the proposed cuts have made irrevers- 
ible plans to retire and begin a new 
phase of their lives. In addition, he ig- 
nores the fact that most who opt for 
early retirement do not do so voluntar- 
ily. A 1976 social security report 
showed that 54 percent of early retir- 
ees were in poor health and another 
20 percent had lost their jobs or were 
forced to retire. 

Mr. Speaker, I recognize the need 
for major changes in the social secu- 
rity system. The social security 5-year 
budget forecast issued this past Janu- 
ary demonstrated that steps would 
have to be taken soon to raise the 
amount of money going into the 
system or to reduce future benefits if 
the system is to remain solvent. Unfor- 
tunately, the Reagan administration 
has resorted to overkill in its effort to 
make the system sound. Studies of the 
proposed cuts indicate that twice as 
much money would be slashed from 
benefits than is needed to insure the 
fund’s stability. Under the White 
House proposal, future benefits would 
be cut on a gradual basis from current 
projections, resulting in a 25-percent 
reduction in benefits over 75 years and 
a large surplus of money in the fund 
by 2055. 

While the President’s proposals are 
excessive and unfair to a select group 
of future retirees, they also present a 
greater injustice. They rob the system 
of its most important feature: The 
confidence of the public; the trust of 
the people who we asked to believe 
that their contributions would provide 
them with a dependable source of 
income should they become disabled 
or decide to retire and who are now 
having the rug pulled out from under 
them. 

The social security system requires 
some first aid and then some long- 
term therapy. Our prescription, how- 
ever, should be carefully chosen and 
administered fairly. In the end, we 
must have a plan which will provide 
dependable benefits to those who have 
counted on the system for their retire- 
ment, will not unduly burden the 
workers and employers who are paying 
into the system, and will not single out 
any particular group just so the books 
can be balanced on short notice. 
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LEGISLATION INTRODUCED 
THAT WOULD INSTRUCT AT- 
TORNEY GENERAL TO USE FBI 
COMPUTER TO HELP LOCATE 
MISSING CHILDREN 


(Mr. SIMON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. Speaker, if a car is 
stolen, police departments nationwide 
are notified through a computer 
system operated by the FBI. In 1977 
the FBI even investigated the disap- 
pearance of a horse in Kentucky. Yet 
at the Federal level we do practically 
nothing to find missing children. 

It is a situation that must change. 
More than 1 million children run away 
each year and most of them return 
home, unharmed. But some 50,000 
children who are not habitual 
runaways or the targets of parental 
kidnapings, also disappear. A majority 
of these children never return home. 
Many, like the children in Atlanta, are 
later found murdered. 

Today I am introducing legislation 
that would instruct the Attorney Gen- 
eral to use an existing FBI computer 
to help locate these children. The 
system would work in the same way as 
the FBI’s stolen car file. When a child, 
who does not have a history of run- 
ning away or is not involved in a pa- 
rental kidnaping, disappears, identify- 
ing information would be available to 
the local police departments nation- 
wide on the computer. 


The legislation will not solve the 
problem, but it will be a first step 
toward preventing tragedies. Atlanta, 
unfortunately, is only the tip of the 
iceberg. 


PRIVATE PENSIONS—AN 
UNINTENDED VICTIM 


(Mr. TAUZIN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. TAUZIN. Mr. Speaker, lost in 
the furor over the proposed Reagan 
administration cuts in social security 
is the negative effect on employers 
with private pension plans integrated 
with social security. 

The proposed cuts would shift an 
unexpected and undue hardship on 
the backs of employers. They will be 
forced to increase annual contribu- 
tions to pension plans by tens of bil- 
lion dollars, according to Thomas 
Woodruff, executive director of the 
President’s Commission on Pension 
Policy. 

Even with those increased contribu- 
tions, pensioners still will wind up 
with lower benefits. 

I doubt whether the Reagan admin- 
istration calculated on this ripple 
effect of its proposed social security 
cuts. If the administration had talked 
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with many of America’s corporations, 
the administration would have gotten 
a sobering lesson about how thorough- 
ly social security is woven into our na- 
tional economic fabric. 

Ripping out a piece here and a piece 
there affects the entire blanket pro- 
tecting America’s retired workers, 
workers about to retire, and the com- 
panies that employed or employ those 
workers. 

It seems odd that at a time when ev- 
eryone is striving to revitalize Ameri- 
ca’s private sector economy, the ad- 
ministration would propose an action 
that will increase costs for American 
business. 

I am certain the Reagan administra- 
tion did not intend its proposed cuts in 
social security to be harsh and cruel 
for senior citizens. I am doubly certain 
that in its rush to cut social security, 
the Reagan administration did not real- 
ize it was being harsh and cruel on 
American business. 

Considering this administration’s 
concern for business, I cannot think of 
a more compelling reason for them to 
go back to the drawing boards with 
this idea. 


A BILL TO ALLOW PRODUCERS 
TO RECOVER AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS FROM WARE- 
HOUSES THAT ARE DEBTORS 
IN BANKRUPTCY 


(Mr. BAILEY of Missouri asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. BAILEY of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, today I am pleased to introduce a 
bill to allow producers to recover agri- 
cultural products from warehouses 
that are debtors in bankruptcy. 

Under current law, if a farmer stores 
his soybeans in a warehouse and the 
warehouse owner files for bankruptcy, 
the farmer’s beans—or other prod- 
ucts—become tied up in court proceed- 
ings. 

This bill would amend a portion of 
the United States Code and enable 
owners of any agricultural products 
with valid warehouse receipts to 
obtain the products from the ware- 
house. The bill would eliminate a cur- 
rent situation in my home State of 
Missouri, where farmers have been 
denied by Federal marshals the remov- 
al of their stored grain because the 
warehouse owner has gone bankrupt. 
When this bill becomes law, the grain 
will be exempt from bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased that the 
gentleman from Missouri (Mr. EMER- 
son) and the gentleman from South 
Carolina (Mr. NAPIER) have joined in 
cosponsoring this bill and I welcome 
any of my colleagues to join us in 
aiding the agricultural producers of 
this Nation. 
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HOUSE SHOULD RESTRAIN 
GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


(Mr. TRIBLE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. TRIBLE. Mr. Speaker, when 
this House agreed to the conference 
report on the budget, we stated that 
the growth of Federal spending must 
be curtailed. We must keep that goal 
firmly in mind. We must not be de- 
terred by the actions of a few or by a 
loss of will. 

Our good work will be undone if we 
vote to control spending 1 day, and go 
on a spending spree the next. The con- 
ditions which demanded our first 
budget resolution have not changed: 
They call to us now, as before, to re- 
strain Government spending. 

I urge my colleagues to remember 
this while considering the many pro- 
posals before us. 

Congress has spoken on the budget. 
We have set ourselves a responsible 
goal—to get our affairs in order. But 
there are among the leadership of this 
body a willful few who believe that 
when the Congress speaks they need 
not obey. They forget they are serv- 
ants of Congress and of the people— 
not laws unto themselves. My col- 
leagues, the will of the American 
people must not be frustrated. This is 
the time for us to act decisively. 


H.R. 3705— THE BANKRUPTCY 
TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS ACT 
OF 1981 


(Mr. McCLORY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill which I am cosponsoring with the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
(Mr. Roprno), the Bankruptcy Techni- 
cal Amendments Act of 1981, H.R. 
3705, is a purely technical measure. 
The measure is to be distinguished in 
the minds of Members from the bill 
which passed the House in the last 
Congress described as a technical 
amendments bill but which was swol- 
len into a measure containing numer- 
ous controversial and substantive pro- 
visions. The measure is to be distin- 
guished also from the substantive bills 
to be introduced later which I antici- 
pate will lead to hearings responsive to 
many of the concerns being brought to 
the attention of Members by their 
constituents. 

As ranking minority member on the 
Judiciary Committee, which has juris- 
diction over the subject of bankruptcy, 
I have heard many complaints from 
both my constituents and my col- 
leagues in this House to the effect 
that the bankruptcy code enacted in 
1978 is not working as many of us had 
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intended. I am advised that there is 
widespread abuse of the chapter 13 
proceedings. This is of particular con- 
cern to small- and medium-size busi- 
nessmen, who have been bearing the 
brunt of what many perceive to be an 
easy escape on the part of many debt- 
ors from their solemn obligations to 
their creditors. 

I want to assure Members of my per- 
sonal awareness of and sensitivity to 
their concerns and of my commitment 
to having our committee give them 
careful and appropriate consideration 
in the context of remedial legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, the measure which the 
chairman of the committee (Mr. 
Ropixo) and I are introducing relates 
solely to noncontroversial, technical 
amendments. 


COST OF LIVING ADJUSTMENTS 


(Mr. GEPHARDT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
other day Mr. Stockman delivered a 
stern warning to Congress not to, in 
his words, “sabotage” the budget Con- 
gress adopted last month by allowing 
amendments to be offered on the 
House floor when the reconciliation 
package is considered. And last week, 
the minority whip, the gentleman 
from Mississippi, similarly warned of 
the dire consequences of allowing cer- 
tain exemptions form the spending 
cuts directed by the budget resolution, 
evoking the spectre of the Titanic, no 
less, to describe the magnitude of the 
disaster that will follow such action. 

Before all this talk of sabotage and 
shipwrecks gets out of hand, I think it 
is important to tone down the rhetoric 
and look at the record. 

This will not be the first time the 
House considers a reconciliation pack- 
age. We did so last fall in ordering 
spending cuts for fiscal 1981. And 
during consideration of the measure 
the House voted overwhelmingly to re- 
store funds to allow continued cost-of- 
living adjustments in benefits to Fed- 
eral, military and civilian retirees. 

A majority of Democrats voted for 
that restoration. So did Republicans. 
In fact the amendment itself, the so- 
called COLA amendment was offered 
by a Republican, the former Member 
from Maryland. On the vote, three- 
fourths of the Republicans voted in 
favor of making an exception from the 
spending cuts on this issue. 

During debate on the rule for recon- 
ciliation last year on the question of 
how open or closed it should be, the 
former Member from Maryland had 
this to say: 

Frankly, whether you are for or against 
these given propositions, including COLA, 
the least we ought to have .. . is the right to 
vote. 

The same point applies today. 
Frankly, I am pleased to learn that re- 
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sponsibility for governing has put past 
behavior in a different light. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
McCurpy) laid before the House the 
following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 

JUNE 2, 1981. 
Hon, THOMAS P. O'NEILL, Jr., 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the per- 
mission granted in the Rules of the House 
of Representatives, I have the honor to 
transmit a sealed envelope from The White 
House, received in the Clerk’s Office at 3:48 
p.m. on Tuesday, June 2, 1981 and said to 
contain a message from the President con- 
cerning the extension of the Jackson-Vanik 
Waiver Authority for a further period of 
twelve months and the continuation of the 
waivers applicable to the Socialist Republic 
of Romania, the Hungarian People’s Repub- 
lic and the People’s Republic of China, to- 
gether with a copy of the President’s Deter- 
mination in connection therewith. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
EDMUND L. HENSHAW, Jr., 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 


RECOMMENDATION FOR EXTEN- 
SION OF WAIVER AUTHORITY 
OF PORTIONS OF TRADE ACT 
OF 1974—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 97-57) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid 
before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States; which was read and, together 
with the accompanying papers, with- 
out objection, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means and ordered to 
be printed: 

(For message, see proceedings of the 
Senate of today, Wednesday, June 3, 
1981.) 
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THE 1980 ANNUAL REPORT OF 
FEDERAL PREVAILING RATE 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid 
before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States; which was read and, without 
objection, referred to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

(For message, see proceedings of the 
Senate of today, June 3, 1981.) 


POSTPONEMENT OF SPECIAL 
ORDER UNTIL MONDAY, JUNE 
8, 1981 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 

tleman from Illinois (Mr. DERWINSKI) 

is recognized for 60 minutes. 
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Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, due 
to the death of our former colleague, 
Carl Vinson, and with the absense of 
many of our Members, I have decided 
to postpone my special order honoring 
the primate of Poland, Stefan Cardi- 
nal Wyszynski, who passed away on 
May 28. I have rescheduled the special 
order for Monday, June 8.@ 


THE 1982 BUDGET AND A 
TROUBLED ECONOMY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. GREEN) is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, in 1979 
and 1980, America suffered back-to- 
back double digit inflation for the first 
time since World War I. The value of a 
1960 dollar has now shrunk to 36 
cents. A pound of hamburger that cost 
48 cents in 1960 now costs about $1.58 
nationwide and even more in New 
York City. Mortgage interest rates av- 
eraged nearly 13 percent in 1980—the 
highest level in U.S. history and 
double the levels of the early 1960's. 
There were more Americans out of 
work last year—7.4 million—than in 
any year, save one, since World War 
II. Unemployment for blacks, His- 
panics, and other minorities was much 
higher than the average. During much 
of the postwar period, U.S. productiv- 
ity rose about 3 percent a year; for the 
last 2 years, it has actually declined. 
The U.S. personal savings rate is now 
at the lowest level we have experi- 
enced over any 3-year period in the 
last 30 years. Indeed, the United 
States now stands at the bottom 
among all the major industrial democ- 
racies in its level of personal savings 
and investment. Our personal savings 
rate is not even half that of our major 
trading partners. There is general 
agreement that our economy is in seri- 
ous trouble and that certain reforms 
of Government policy are in order. 

I do not agree with every change 
this administration has requested. In 
fact, I think many of the proposals are 
unrealistic and misguided. However, I 
do believe that one element of our ap- 
proach should be to reduce the Feder- 
al deficit, something I have consistent- 
ly advocated since coming to the Con- 
gress. In addition, very few Govern- 
ment programs have operated so per- 
fectly that they should be immune 
from review. In general, I intend to 
support changes which will make pro- 
grams simpler, more efficient, and 
closer to local governments. As a 
member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, which determines the exact 
funding for Government programs, my 
budget philosophy is to seek a reduc- 
tion in the deficit, reorganize certain 
programs, and shift some of the em- 
phasis from military spending—which 
is the only area of increase—to some 
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of the social programs which are vital 
to America’s poor and its cities. 
Consequently, in my remarks today I 
want to explain five important sub- 
jects: First, Government programs of 
priority which I think should be saved 
and not cut as has been proposed; 
second, areas of the budget which 
should receive less spending than pro- 
posed by the administration; third, the 
budget process; fourth, my votes on 
the first budget resolution for fiscal 
year 1982; and fifth, my assessment of 
where we should go from here. 
Throughout all sections of my re- 
marks, I want to emphasize how I 
have attempted and will continue to 
influence formation of the budget. 


BILL GREEN PRIORITIES 
MASS TRANSIT 


Good mass transit systems spur eco- 
nomic activity, hold urban centers 
together, and provide a particularly 
valuable service to our cities’ poorest 
citizens. The White House has proper- 
ly recognized the importance of stimu- 
lating mew economic productivity. 
However, this will be most difficult in 
many large cities if the mass transit 
operating subsidy is phased out by 
1985, as has been proposed by the ad- 
ministration. The administration used 
sound judgment in its proposal to shift 
capital funding for mass transit away 
from emphasis on new fixed rail sys- 
tems and toward existing systems, but 
this policy will be undercut if we elimi- 
nate operating subsidies. This route 
could very well take our mass transit 


systems down the same path traveled 
by our Nation’s passenger railroads. 

New York City’s Mayor Ed Koch has 
indicated that— 


The proposed cut will be counterproduc- 
tive to the Administration’s intention to en- 
courage economic growth. In New York 
City, 85 percent of the persons entering 
Manhattan's central business district during 
morning rush hours use some form of public 
transportation, and more than 60 percent 
ride the subway. 


As Mayor Koch also indicated in 
that same statement, an efficient mass 
transit system contributes significant- 
ly to the city’s relative energy efficien- 
cy. 

I might also point out that, of the 14 
major cities with mass transit systems, 
New York covers the highest propor- 
tion of its expenditures with fares. I 
fully agree with the mayor when he 
said, “Reductions in this (subsidy) will 
force further fare increases and in- 
crease expenses to low-income people 
who rely on mass transit to get to 
work.“ 

We would not be constructing sound 
economic or energy policy by signifi- 
cantly reducing mass transit operating 
subsidies, and a number of Republican 
Members from New York, including 
me, have requested that the President 
meet with us to discuss this. 
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ARTS AND HUMANITIES 

I recognize that there was some 
measure of politicization of the Na- 
tional Endowments for the Arts and 
Humanities under the Carter adminis- 
tration, and there undoubtedly could 
be savings by elimination of what have 
come to be known as basketweaving 
projects. However, I defy anyone to 
show me where reductions of 50 per- 
cent can be achieved in that fashion. 
Incredibly, that is exactly what the 
administration has proposed—reduc- 
ing funding for the Endowments by 50 
percent next year. 

The Office of Management and 
Budget (OMB) contends that private 
funds could replace public funding of 
the arts. However, it is often Govern- 
ment funds which have stimulated the 
private investment in the first place. 
Most Government grants are match- 
ing in nature and often result in con- 
siderably more private contributions 
than could otherwise be expected. As 
many private arts contributors con- 
firmed in a Wall Street Journal article 
I placed in the Recorp March 4, there 
is almost no evidence to substantiate 
the claim that private contributions 
can make up for the cut in public 
funding. Indeed, the evidence is just 
the opposite. 

In recent days I have learned that 
OMB is now considering reductions in 
1981 for the Endowments. This was 
particularly shocking news because it 
indicates that officials at OMB have 
very little knowledge of how funding 
for the arts and humanities works. 
The threat of rescission of funds this 
year jeopardizes several projects cur- 
rently underway. Because of the ur- 
gency of this situation, I have request- 
ed that an administration official meet 
with National Endowment for the Arts 
Chairman Livingston Biddle and me in 
my office so that we can explain what 
such a rescission would mean. I will 
certainly fight in the Appropriations 
Committee any rescission request for 
Endowments funding. 

SOLAR AND CONSERVATION BANK 

There can be little dispute that the 
energy crisis is at the heart of our eco- 
nomic problems. Experts also agree 
that the only short-term approach 
which holds the promise of any signifi- 
cant energy progress is conservation. 
Consequently, I see no logical reason 
to follow the proposal to terminate 
the Solar and Conservation Bank this 
year. As the author of the conserva- 
tion portion of the act creating the 
bank, I can assure my colleagues that 
my committee at the time received 
overwhelming evidence to justify the 
value of this bank and its conservation 
mission. 

I acknowledge that we currently 
have tax incentives to encourage 
energy conservation. I would also 
point out, however, that these incen- 
tives were carefully considered at the 
time the Solar Bank legislation was 
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being formulated, and the bill was spe- 
cifically designed to dovetail with cur- 
rent tax law. 

In addition, tax incentives really do 
not help low-income households very 
much because so few of these house- 
holds itemize their returns. On the 
other hand, an institution such as the 
Solar and Conservation Bank could be 
of significant benefit to the poor. The 
longer we delay implementation of 
solar and conservation practices, the 
longer it will be before we achieve 
energy independence and the more se- 
rious will continue to be our economic 
difficulties. I was pleased that I was 
able to persuade my own Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee that we should 
not go along with the President’s re- 
quest to rescind all funds for the bank 
in 1981. We produced and the full 
House accepted a bill which continues 
funds for the conservation portion of 
the bank. Unfortunately, this funding 
was lost in the conference. I intend to 
continue to work for funding of the 
bank in the 1982 appropriation. 

LEGAL SERVICES FOR THE POOR 

I have always actively supported 
legal services for the poor. While I 
sympathize with the efforts of the 
Reagan administration to consolidate 
narrow categorical programs into 
block grants, I am concerned that 
access to the courts for the poor not 
get lost in the shuffle. Because of the 
need for backup services and research 
capabilities, there is also logic in keep- 
ing legal services as a national pro- 
gram and not including it in the block 
grant approach. Consequently, I am 
opposed to elimination of the Legal 
Services Corporation, which in fiscal 
year 1981, received $321 million in 
budget authority to provide legal aid 
to approximately 1.5 million low- 
income people across the country. 

FOOD STAMPS 

I do not think the current food 
stamp program is perfect, but a reduc- 
tion of $150 million this year and $1.8 
billion next year is extreme. I am very 
concerned for the poor and the elderly 
who depend so much on this program. 

A cutoff of $11,000 for a family of 
four may be generous in some parts of 
the country, but I assure the Members 
of this body that it is not generous or 
even adequate in New York City. I am 
urging my colleagues to structure a 
program which will allow greater flexi- 
bility and which can take cost-of-living 
variations into account. 

Many of the changes proposed by 
the administration would increase the 
administrative complexity of the pro- 
gram with the potential for increasing 
a State’s error rate. My own State of 
New York, for example, is most con- 
cerned about the proposal to institute 
retrospective accounting and adjust 
benefits for families with children par- 
ticipating in the school lunch pro- 
gram. New York is in the process of 
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implementing a computer system to 
mange the food stamp program. Pro- 
spective budgeting is at the base of the 
system. Mandatory retrospective budg- 
eting would require major reprogram- 
ing at a substantial cost to the State in 
terms of money, time, and staff re- 
sources. Again, I see the wisdom of al- 
lowing greater flexibility for the 
States in administering such Govern- 
ment programs. 
LOW-INCOME ENERGY ASSISTANCE 

I have contended for some time that 
we should not view high winter heat- 
ing costs as being of an emergency 
nature in the sense of being unexpect- 
ed or one-time occurrences. Instead, 
because of the incredible increase in 
energy prices since 1974, we should 
view heating assistance to low-income 
persons as a legitimate Government 
responsibility and one which should be 
on-going. The last Congress created 
such a program on which needy per- 
sons and local administrators could 
rely and plan. This legislation incorpo- 
rated my amendment to the 1979 
emergency heating legislation that in- 
sured that renters who pay heating 
costs indirectly would be eligible for 
assistance. 

Governor Carey’s office estimates 
that the administration proposal will 
mean a reduction of $55 million for 
New York State in 1982. As a Member 
of the House Select Committee on 
Aging in the last Congress, I held 
hearings in New York State on the 
subject and was told that even current 
funds were most inadequate. Wit- 
nesses told members of the committee 
of incidents where elderly and poor 
people were sacrificing adequate nutri- 
tion in order to pay heating costs. The 
Federal Government cannot afford to 
do everything, and some kinds of pro- 
grams must be cut. This should not be 
one of them, particularly since decon- 
trol of oil prices, which I support, obvi- 
ously increases the need for this pro- 
gram. 

MEDICAID 

I opposed the administration’s inten- 
tion to reduce medicaid funding in 
fiscal year 1981 by $100 million. The 
only justification given us was that 
the funds could be made up for by re- 
ducing fraud and abuse. My own State 
has done a commendable job of signifi- 
cantly reducing such waste, and I do 
not know how we could reduce our 
share further without cutting people 
who need assistance out of the pro- 


gram. 

The administration has also pro- 
posed a cap on medicaid expenditures 
pending a comprehensive reorganiza- 
tion of the program. Unfortunately, 
such a cap would discriminate against 
States which already suffer discrimi- 
nation in medicaid payments. New 
York State, for example, receives Fed- 
eral payment for only 50 percent of its 
costs while some other States receive 
almost 80 percent. Thus, a cap would 
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freeze into the system current injus- 
tices. 
STRATEGIC PETROLEUM RESERVE 

Energy costs are at the heart of our 
economic problems. We should have 
no higher priority than to expand do- 
mestic energy capacity and free our- 
selves from OPEC domination. We will 
always be intimidated by instability in 
the Middle East until we have a rea- 
sonable stockpile of petroleum. Con- 
gress has mandated that the Strategic 
Petroleum Reserve be filled for this 
purpose by the purchase of oil with 
Government funds. It is essential that 
we continue with this effort. Several 
Members of the House have proposed 
that some type of private financing for 
the Reserve be developed. 

A May 4, 1981, Washington Post edi- 
torial claimed— 

Private funding will not work. In an emer- 
gency, the private owners’ interest would be 
to keep holding the oil as the price rose. If 
private financing merely means selling oil 
reserve bonds on the private market, like 
the bonds of other Federal agencies, it’s 
hardly worth doing. Since the impact on the 
economy is the same in both cases, it makes 
little difference whether Congress calls it 
spending or borrowing. 

Indeed, on May 13, during considera- 
tion of the fiscal 1981 rescission and 
supplemental appropriations bill, I 
voted against a successful amendment 
cutting $3 billion for the Reserve. 

AID TO HIGHER EDUCATION 

I wish to emphasize that many 
people rely on student assistance pro- 
grams in order to finance an educa- 
tion. The guaranteed student loan, for 
example, is an extraordinarily impor- 
tant program and we should be most 
cautious about changing it. I think 
that it is reasonable to consider some 
type of income limitation for the pro- 
gram, but I doubt that we should go as 
far as the administration has suggest- 
ed. 

GREEN PROGRAM TO ENCOURAGE PERSONAL 
SAVINGS 

At the beginning of my remarks, I 
decried the terrible savings rate we are 
now experiencing. This is important 
because money saved is available for 
investment. It is also available to fund 
Federal deficits without the need to 
print money. This is crucial because it 
is clear that the Reagan plan cannot 
provide a stimulus that can instantly 
eliminate deficits. 

I believe that the administration 
should add a specific saving incentive 
to its economic proposal and that such 
an incentive should be geared to the 
lower and middle-income levels where 
the average propensity to save is the 
lowest. My saving incentive proposal— 
embodied in H.R. 1397—differs from 
those that have previously been of- 
fered. Most others involve tax deduc- 
tions or exclusions which largely aid 
upper income households, which are 
already the major immediate benefici- 
aries of the Reagan proposals. Such 
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households also already tend to save a 
larger proportion of their income on 
average than more modest income 
households. Therefore, I suspect the 
additional savings induced by such 
saving programs would be minimal. 

I propose, instead, that we subsidize 
low- and moderate-income saving. My 
program is modeled on a program that 
worked well in West Germany. The in- 
gredients of the plan include the fol- 
lowing: Participants would have to 
commit to save or invest for 7 years. 
The savings could be held at banks or 
invested in mutual funds or other ve- 
hicles similar to those allowed under 
Keogh and IRA programs. The United 
States would commit to pay a substan- 
tial interest bonus of 14 percent of the 
value of the initial investment at the 
end of the investment period. The pro- 
gram would have an investment limit 
per year of $500 per individual and 
$1,000 for a married couple. Finally, 
my plan would have an income limit of 
$15,000 adjusted gross income for an 
individual or $30,000 for a married 
couple. 

Instituting a saving incentive pro- 
gram that is targeted to modest- 
income savers would be even more 
urgent if the Kemp-Roth tax cut or 
something similar to it is enacted. In 
short, I believe that my saving incen- 
tive program can have an inflation 
dampening effect on the deficits 
which the Reagan administration 
admits must accompany the first years 
of its tax cut. 

WHERE WE SHOULD CUT 

As I said at the outset, I do believe 
that Federal spending should be pared 
and the deficit reduced. Consequently, 
I would like to suggest several pro- 
grams which I think should be funded 
at levels lower than that suggested by 
the administration. 

MILITARY SPENDING 

The President has requested the 
largest increase in defense spending in 
the peacetime history of this coun- 
try—a 30-percent increase over the 
original fiscal year 1981 budget re- 
quest. It is an increase of more than $1 
trillion in 5 years. For those of us who 
have difficulty comprehending such 
figures, it would take 2,740 years to 
spend $1 trillion at the rate of $1 mil- 
lion a day. The President wants to 
spend all that on a new manned 
bomber, a sixth nuclear-powered air- 
craft carrier, and dozens of ships and 
hundreds of planes beyond what the 
previous administration had ordered. 
The President’s request would result 
in defense spending—as a percent of 
total budget outlays—rising from 25 
percent in 1982 to 38 percent in 1986. 

I recognize the current critical needs 
of our Armed Forces, especially in the 
areas of readiness, spare parts, and 
pay. We have serious defense problems 
in those areas and I support increased 
funding for them. However, I do not 
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think that the defense budget should 
be immune from the same scrutiny 
being applied to social programs. 
There are areas of the defense budget 
which can be reduced and we should 
not hesitate to criticize waste wherev- 
er we find it. As examples, I question 
the need for the new MX missile and 
the need for additional aircraft carri- 
ers. The request for additional carriers 
is especially perplexing at a time when 
the primary constraint on our having 
carriers on the water has more to do 
with crew restrictions and mainte- 
mance inadequacies than with the 
quantity of aircraft carriers available. 
AGRICULTURAL SUBSIDIES 

Agricultural subsidies are inflation- 
ary and difficult to justify. I was 
pleased to see the House take some 
action with respect to dairy subsidies 
when it passed H.R. 1986 earlier this 
year, and I was encouraged when the 
President signed the measure from his 
hospital bed. This should be only a be- 
ginning. Last year, as in previous 
years, I called for an initial reduction 
for the Commodity Credit Corporation 
of 10 percent. This would result in a 
$210 million savings in 1982. Given 
that many administration proposals 
call for program eliminations or cuts 
of 25 to 50 percent, I think this is a 
modest and reasonable course. 

WATER PROJECTS 

Every Member of Congress is famil- 
iar with water projects which cannot 
be justified on a cost/benefit basis and 
which hold a significant threat to the 
environment. Over the years I have 
been working with the Coalition for 
Water Project Review—a group of pri- 
vate environmental organizations—to 
eliminate funding for some of the 
projects which represent the greatest 
abuses, such as the O’Neill unit in Ne- 
braska and the Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Waterway. 

THE BUDGET PROCESS 

Fashioning a Federal budget is a 
lengthy, complicated process which 
normally begins with the President’s 
request in January and concludes in 
September. I am a member of the 
House Appropriations Committee, 
which determines the exact funding 
level for Government programs, and, 
as such, play a direct role in construct- 
ing the budget. On February 3, Office 
of Management and Budget (OMB) 
Director Dave Stockman met with the 
other Republican members of the 
committee and me and sought our re- 
action to some of the proposals then 
being considered by the new adminis- 
tration. I discussed my concerns with 
him at that time and followed up with 
a more detailed letter to him on Feb- 
ruary 14. Shortly thereafter, Stock- 
man, Treasury Secretary Regan, and 
Council of Economic Advisers Chair- 
man Weidenbaum appeared before my 
committee and I had the opportunity 
to impress upon them the needs of 
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New York City and how urban areas 
would be affected by the Reagan pro- 
posals. Finally, I carried the concerns 
of my constituents through the budget 
process by writing a letter to the 
House Budget Committee on April 1, 
making specific suggestions as to 
which programs should be retained 
and which should be cut. My com- 
ments put forward earlier in these re- 
marks reflect the priorities I stressed 
in that letter and in my conversations 
with Mr. Stockman and the other ad- 
ministration officials. 
GRAMM-LATTA BUDGET VERSUS THE JONES 
BUDGET 

The House Budget Committee wrote 
a version of what is known as the first 
concurrent resolution on the budget, 
which sets nonbinding broad spending 
goals for the Congress—the second 
resolution will be adopted next fall 
and will be binding. This was known as 
the Jones budget—after the chairman 
of the Budget Committee—a different 
version, or substitute, known as the 
Gramm-Latta budget—after Congress- 
man Gramm of Texas and LATTA of 
Ohio—then emerged as the major al- 
ternative. As we all know, the Presi- 
dent endorsed the Gramm-Latta pro- 
posal as his own. To be honest, I did 
not think that either the Jones or the 
Gramm-Latta budgets accurately re- 
flected my thinking on the budget or 
the needs of New York City. I also re- 
sented the fact that Gramm-Latta had 
been put together without any input 
from Republicans from the Northeast 
and was obviously designed to attract 
conservative southern Democrats. As a 
result, I was undecided which proposal 
I would support and called a meeting 
in my office of other concerned House 
Republicans from the Northeast and 
Midwest to discuss our approach to 
the budget. Prior to the budget 
coming to the House floor, I had the 
opportunity to talk also with Secre- 
tary Regan and other members of the 
Cabinet, and finally on April 30 I met 
with President Reagan and Vice Presi- 
dent Buss in the Oval Office. I explic- 
itly outlined my disappointment that 
moderate Republicans from the 
Northeast and Midwest had not been 
consulted during the formation of 
Gramm-Latta, and I was encouraged 
when the President responded that he 
did not want that to happen again and 
that he would direct his advisers to 
construct a mechanism for receiving 
our advice. I then explained to the 
President that I do not think there is 
any way that the Defense Department 
can begin to spend a 30-percent in- 
crease in a single year without gross 
mismanagement and inefficiency. 
After acknowledging my concern, the 
President emphasized that the first 
budget resolution is not binding and 
that the process leaves plenty of op- 
portunity for shifting spending from 
area to area. I left the Oval Office 
thanking the President for his time 
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and assuring him that I certainly did 
intend to use my position on the Ap- 
propriations Committee to fight for a 
shift of funds from defense to a vari- 
ety of social programs. 

On the day before the final votes on 
the first budget resolution, several 
other moderate Republicans joined me 
in holding a press conference to an- 
nounce that we could not support the 
Jones budget. We reiterated that nei- 
ther package precisely reflected our 
budget priorities, and, had we been 
free to fashion our own budget, we 
would have provided less money for 
military spending than either the 
Jones budget or the Gramm-Latta sub- 
stitute. We would then have used 
those funds for a variety of nonde- 
fense programs. 

In short, all of us opted for Gramm- 
Latta for three basic reasons. First, 
the most important reason to stress is 
that Gramm-Latta came closest to the 
overall spending level we preferred. 
However, we made it clear to the ad- 
ministration and the House Republi- 
can leadership that our votes in favor 
of Gramm-Latta did not commit us to 
the ratio of defense and nondefense 
spending embodied in that substitute. 

Second, Gramm-Latta gave the 
Ways and Means Committee greater 
flexibility in determining tax policy. 
While not all of us who attended that 
press conference support the exact ap- 
proach of the Kemp-Roth tax cut pro- 
posal, we do agree with the adminis- 
tration that basic tax revisions are de- 
sirable and necessary to get the Ameri- 
can economy moving again. 

Third, we felt that the revenue esti- 
mates in Gramm-Latta were more ac- 
curate than those of the Jones budget. 
The Jones proposal was able to pro- 
vide as much as Gramm-Latta for de- 
fense, provide more for many nonde- 
fense programs, and still produce a 
smaller deficit only because it project- 
ed $18 billion more revenue from our 
current tax structure than Gramm- 
Latta. This unrealistic revenue esti- 
mate was calculated deliberately for 
the sole purpose of making the Jones 
package attractive enough to succeed 
on the House floor. We were not will- 
ing to institutionalize such an ap- 
proach, and neither was a majority of 
our colleagues. 

VOTES ON BUDGET RESOLUTION 
THE GREEN TRANSFER AMENDMENT 

I drafted an amendment to the 
budget which would have transferred 
money from certain spending catego- 
ries to others of greater need. Specifi- 
cally, my amendment would have re- 
duced the national defense function 
by $3.8 billion, reflecting elimination 
of $300 million for the Oriskany carri- 
er, $600 million for the new nuclear 
carrier, and $2.9 billion for the MX 
missile. The Green transfer amend- 
ment would also have reduced the nat- 
ural resources and environment func- 
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tion by $500 million to phase out sev- 
eral insupportable water projects. 

The total of $4.3 billion in reduc- 
tions would then have been redistrib- 
uted in the following ways: $389 mil- 
lion for the solar and energy conserva- 
tion bank, $200 million for mass tran- 
sit operating subsidies, $171 million 
for the National Endowments for the 
Arts and Humanities, $347 million for 
Legal Services, $1.993 billion for food 
stamps and low income energy assist- 
ance and $1.2 billion for medicaid. 

Unfortunately, the Rules Commit- 
tee—which governs consideration of 
legislation on the floor—voted to allow 
only four amendments to be offered: 
One each by Congressmen HEFNER, 
FAUNTROY, and OBEY, and the one by 
Congressmen GRAMM and LATTA. Thus, 
the House was not permitted the op- 
portunity to vote on the Green trans- 
fer amendment. Because of my dissat- 
isfaction with the Jones proposal and 
the Gramm-Latta substitute and be- 
cause the Rules Committee was unrea- 
sonably restrictive in not allowing 
members to fine tune either proposal, 
I spoke April 30 and urged my col- 
leagues to vote against the manner in 
which the budget resolution was to be 
considered. I regret that I was in the 
minority. Thus, only the amendments 
I mentioned were permitted. 

OTHER AMENDMENTS 

The Hefner amendment brought de- 
fense spending in the Jones proposal 
to precisely the same level as that con- 
tained in Gramm-Latta, and it was 
adopted by voice vote. The Fauntroy 
amendment had merit in certain of its 


provisions, such as reductions in de- 
fense—although they were a bit more 
than I would consider ideal—water 
projects and tobacco subsidies. Unfor- 
tunately, it also called for reductions 
in the strategic petroleum reserve. 


Most significantly, however, it also 
projected substantially higher rev- 
enues—$39 billion more than Jones 
and $60 billion more than Gramm- 
Latta—which were to result from sig- 
nificant tax increases. Because of that 
feature of the Fauntroy proposal, I 
voted with the majority of the House 
in rejecting the amendment 69-356. 
The Obey amendment also had some 
admirable features, such as full fund- 
ing for the strategic petroleum re- 
serve, restoration of money for weath- 
erization for elderly and low-income 
households, and reasonable funding of 
title I of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act, handicapped edu- 
cation programs, and the national 
direct student loans. Again, however, 
Mr. Osey’s substitute was predicated 
upon enormous tax increases which 
have virtually no change of being ap- 
proved by Congress, and his amend- 
ment was, therefore, insupportable. 
The amendment lost 119-303. 

Finally, then, the House moved to a 
vote on the amendment by Messrs. 
GRAMM and LATTA, which was designed 
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as a substitute for the Jones proposal. 
I have already listed my major reasons 
for giving it my reluctant vote. Obvi- 
ously, someone who was as dissatisfied 
as I was with both the Jones and 
Gramm-Latta proposals could have 
voted “no” on both of them, but that 
would have seemed to me to be an 
empty gesture. Having voted for 
Gramm-Latta, I am now in a better po- 
sition to work for the funding shifts to 
the social programs I talked about ear- 
lier. In addition, as one of the few Re- 
publican voices in the House who 
speaks for America’s cities, I am con- 
cerned that I maintain reasonable re- 
lations with the administration which 
will be governing this Nation for at 
least the next 4 years. In the past New 
York City has benefited in several 
ways by having a Republican advocate 
to help win support on my side of the 
aisle. This is now all the more impor- 
tant with a Republican administration 
and Senate. There will be countless 
times over the coming years when I 
will need to go to the Reagan adminis- 
tration to press the case for urban 
America. To have futilely opposed the 
President on the Gramm-Latta vote 
would have severely affected my abili- 
ty to negotiate with the administra- 
tion on a host of issues; and, over the 
long run, this would have been detri- 
mental to the citizens of New York 
City. The Gramm-Latta substitute 
passed easily on a vote of 253-176. Dif- 
ferences between this proposal and 
that passed by the Senate were quick- 
ly resolved and on May 20 I voted with 
the majority of the House in approv- 
ing the final version of the first 
budget resolution. I was pleased that 
this final version not only retained the 
same revenue projections as the 
House-passed resolution, but also in- 
creased spending in several nonde- 
fense areas, such as natural resources 
and environment; transportation; and 
education, jobs and social services. 


CONTINUING TO REVISE THE BUDGET 


The question now comes, “Where do 
we do go from here?” Despite the vote 
on Gramm-Latta, I continue to be con- 
cerned at the overall budget impact on 
the Northeast and Midwest regions. 
Since these areas have a shrinking tax 
base, it is more difficult for my State 
and others to manage the additional 
financing burdens they are being 
asked to assume. I am gratified at 
President Reagan’s pledge to me to 
seek the counsel of Northeast and 
Midwest Republicans prior to future 
budget decisions. 

Finally, I wish to reemphasize my 
continuing work on the Appropri- 
ations Committee to shift some of the 
defense increase to the nondefense 
priorities I have described. This will be 
an ongoing effort until September 
when the budget is completed. I shall 
then resume my efforts when work is 
begun on the 1983 budget to see that 
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my concerns and the needs of urban 
America are addressed. 


JACK KEMP REINTRODUCES 
THE URBAN JOBS AND ENTER- 
PRISE ZONE ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tlemen from New York (Mr. Kemp) is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 
@ Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, just a year 
ago, when Bos Garcia and I were first 
introducing the Urban Jobs and Enter- 
prise Zone Act, we emphasized that 
“what we are trying to do is reopen 
the debate” on the problems of urban 
poverty and decay “by introducing a 
new concept—the Jobs and Enterprise 
Zone.” 

Today I think it is fair to report suc- 
cess beyond our wildest dreams in 
sparking this debate. 

The National Urban League, the 
NAACP, the National League of Cities, 
the National Urban Coalition, and 
members of the Congressional Black 
Caucus all have endorsed this riew 
concept of enterprise zones. Both the 
Republican and the Democratic plat- 
forms urged that the idea be explored. 
Mayors across the Nation—in my own 
city of Buffalo, Baltimore, New York, 
New Orleans, Miami, San Diego, and 
many other cities—have applauded 
this initiative. Enterprise zone com- 
mittees and conferences spring up ev- 
erywhere. State legislatures are debat- 
ing, and some have passed, enterprise 
zone legislation—Washington D.C., for 
instance, has enterprise zone legisla- 
tion introduced by Councilman Arring- 
ton Dixon. Finally, President Reagan 
has committed his administration to 
establishing enterprise zones in the 
Nation’s poorest communities. 

This enthusiasm is not the result of 
some legislation wizardry by Bos 
Garcia or Jack Kemp, or our Senate 
sponsors Rupy BoscHwitz or JOHN 
CHAFEE. Rather it reflects in large part 
the frustration we see today with the 
wasteland of ideas for helping cities. 
After a year of discussing enterprise 
zones all around the Nation I have 
concluded that anyone with a new 
idea for confronting urban poverty 


_and decay not only get a hearing—but 


may even get the key to the city. 

What is the new idea behind the 
Kemp-Garcia bill? Simply this: People 
below the poverty line are not some 
special helpless class, to be set apart as 
if they suffered from some permanent 
affliction. Columnist William Raspber- 
ry has made this point particularly 
well: 

A lot of us are beginning to question the 
assumption, implicit in many of our social 
welfare programs, that poor people are es- 
sentially beyond salvation and that the only 
humane thing to do is to take care of them. 
We are learning, at last, that the better care 
we take of people, the more helpless they 
become. And we are starting to think less 
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about how best to take care of people and 
more about ways to move them toward self- 
sufficiency. 

Despite their predicament, the poor 
are no different in their goals from 
other Americans. They want to be pro- 
ductive and self-sufficient in providing 
for their families. They want jobs, 
they want to save and even invest. But 
they need tangible economic opportu- 
nities, which are now missing from our 
inner cities. 

Now some people have suggested 
that it will take impossibly high wages 
to lure inner-city residents back to 
work. That is nonsense. We must 
never underestimate just how quickly 
human capital can be mobilized in our 
inner cities. 

Such capital is far more than money: 
It is productive capability, and exists 
in the minds, hands, and creativity of 
the people. When the Social Security 
Administration opened 77 beginning 
level jobs in Baltimore last year, 
15,000 people showed up before 7 in 
the morning to apply. 

People will take a chance on a better 
future, they will invest their human 
capital, if they believe they have some 
chance to succeed. This is true of the 
inner-city poor, and it is true of the 
potential inner-city entrepreneur as 
well. 

Everyone agrees that it is risky to 
start up a business in the inner city. 
Some of these risks we can reduce, for 
instance by improved police protec- 
tion. But many of them are inherent 
in the nature of inner city businesses 
and communities. 

Recognizing that risk is likely to 
remain greater in the inner city—and 
that risk is, anyway, an inevitable part 
of entrepreneúrship—the Urban Jobs 
and Enterprise Zone Act concentrates 
its efforts on the other half of the 
risk-reward calculation: the rewards. 

Why, anyway, does an individual 
take a chance and start up a business? 
The entrepreneur surely is not looking 
for immediate profits. Most new small 
businesses do not make a profit for 
several years. Instead, entrepreneurs 
choose the risky course of starting 
their own business because they calcu- 
late that, in the long run, they will 
reap a greater personal and financial 
reward. The Urban Jobs and Enter- 
prise Zone Act increases that record 
by providing dramatic tax incentives 
to entrepreneurs who create jobs for 
disadvantaged workers in the inner 
city. 

Many people have raised the objec- 
tion that what small businesses— 
which provide virtually all the new 
jobs in the inner city—need is not 
more incentive, but instead, more capi- 
tal. They criticize this bill for not cre- 
ating a new Federal loan guarantee 
program, or providing startup grant 
money. 

I personally do not believe that the 
Federal Government is very efficient 
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at picking successful entrepreneurs. 
This is not a criticism of bureaucrats, 
it is just a reflection of the fact that 
large institutions have a hard time un- 
derstanding or coping with individuals 
who have innovative, crazy, new ideas. 
But even if the Federal Government 
were a highly efficient capital provid- 
er, it still is not a significant one. We 
could triple Federal business assist- 
ance programs and they would still be 
providing less than 10 percent of all 
startup capital. By far the greatest 
part—89 percent—of this capital comes 
from personal savings. Seventy-five 
percent of all new businesses start 
without using any outside debt or 
equity; and even when they do use 
outside debt or equity it is more likely 
to come from family and friends than 
from financial institutions. 

What makes a person decide to put 
his or her savings into a new enter- 
prise instead of, say, a house, or 
money market funds, or a yacht? Once 
again, the answer is that entrepre- 
neurs—like the inner-city poor—make 
some calculation of future risk and 
reward, 

This is why future-oriented tax in- 
centives make more capital available 
in the present. By reducing capital 
gains and income taxes, in particular, 
the Urban Jobs and Enterprise Zone 
Act promises a greater reward to those 
who succeed in their initial risk-taking 
investment. In this way we tap the 
greatest resources available for our 
inner cities: the huge pool of private 
resources seeking a significant, after- 
tax rate of return in these uncertain 
and inflationary times. 

The essence of the Kemp-Garcia 
Urban Jobs and Enterprise Zone Act is 
that it greenlines“ some of our poor- 
est communities by dramatically in- 
creasing incentives for working, pro- 
ducing, and risk-taking within these 
areas, 

Because the poor on welfare face 
what are, effectively, the very highest 
marginal tax rates of all, the bill pro- 
vides a 5-percent refundable personal 
income tax credit for wages earned by 
zone employees, up to a cap of $1,500. 
This reduces the tax rate faced by in- 
dividuals leaving welfare for work, and 
will also provide an important incen- 
tive for badly needed skilled workers 
and managers to take jobs in the inner 
city. 

To provide an additional incentive to 
employers for hiring disadvantaged 
workers, the Urban Jobs and Enter- 
prise Zone Act offers a 5-percent re- 
fundable business income tax credit 
equal to 5 percent of the wages paid to 
CETA-eligible employees. Along with 
the personal income tax credit, this is 
designed to offset the disincentives of 
the payroll tax, which discourages em- 
ployers from hiring the untrained 
poor, particularly teenagers. In addi- 
tion, because this credit applies as 
long as the originally eligible worker is 
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employed by a zone enterprise, it 
offers an important incentive for 
training and retaining employees. 

Finally, to create a new sense of eco- 
nomic buoyancy and expand entrepre- 
neurial activity in the zone, the bill 
eliminates capital gains taxes, ex- 
cludes half of all income earned by 
zone enterprises, and interest income 
earned on loans to zone enterprises, 
from taxation, and extends the loss 
carryforward to 20 years. This last 
provision makes the income tax reduc- 
tion more valuable, by allowing early 
losses to be written off against later 
gains. To qualify for these incentives a 
business needs to hire 40 percent of its 
new employees from among CETA eli- 
gible workers. 

During the past several months Bos 
Garcia and I have reached out to com- 
munity groups, mayors, and local offi- 
cials, small businessmen and women, 
academic experts, and many other in- 
terested groups, seeking suggestions 
about how we could improve our bill. 
At their advice we have made the des- 
ignation criteria more flexible, in- 
creased the importance of local and 
State participation and support, deep- 
ened the tax incentives and tied them 
more closely to the needs of disadvan- 
taged workers. In the months to come 
we look forward to working with these 
same groups, the administration, and 
our colleagues from both parties on 
ov the bill and enacting it into. 
aw. 


CARDINAL STEFAN WYSZYNSKI 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. AppABBO) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 
@ Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with tremendous sadness and great 
spiritual loss that I rise today to join 
my distinguished colleagues in paying 
tribute to Cardinal Stefan Wyszynski 
who passed away last week after an 
heroic and unrelenting fight against 
cancer. Cardinal Wyszynski’s passing 
leaves a great political, religious, spir- 
itual, and social void that I pray the 
people and nation of Poland will be 
able to overcome in this, their hour of 
struggle. 

As leader of the Catholic Church in 
Poland for 32 years, years that were at 
times fruitful, and other times frus- 
trating, Cardinal Wyszynski rose to 
become a nationally loved leader and 
teacher in Poland and an internation- 
ally respected and admired religious 
figure the world over. He was a fighter 
in every sense of the word, a man who 
would not be intimidated by an oppo- 
nent and who never thought of seek- 
ing the easy way out. He remained 
until his death an outspoken opponent 
of communism because of the shackles 
it thrust upon a person’s ability and 
right to think, speak out against injus- 
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tice, and grow in one’s culture, past 
and present. Few men have ever loved 
Poland as devotedly as Cardinal Wys- 
zynski. It is most tragic that he will be 
remembered most by many for his 
work near the end of his life, being the 
voice heard above the roar of the 
crowds as he urged moderation on his 
people, acting as an intermediary be- 
tween the Polish Government and the 
independent Solidarity trade union. It 
is tragic because he will never see the 
final fruits of that fight. 

The Polish people have lost a very 
special part of their culture and tradi- 
tion. Though they mourn his passing 
they would be best to glorify his life 
and use the lessons in their future he 
so aptly taught them in the past. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 
3512 


Mr. WHITTEN submitted the fol- 
lowing conference report and state- 
ment on the bill (H.R. 3512) making 
supplemental and further continuing 
appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1981, rescinding 
certain budget authority, and for 
other purposes. 


CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT. No. 97-124) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
3512) making supplemental and further con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1981, rescinding cer- 
tain budget authority, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free confer- 
ence, have agreed to recommend and do rec- 
ommend to their respective Houses as fol- 
lows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 3, 4, 7, 8, 10, 11, 23, 26, 28, 
30, 31, 32, 39, 63, 64, 69, 73, 74, 78, 88, 89, 90, 
91, 92, 95, 97, 104, 119, 120, 121, 122, 124, 125, 
126, 130, 132, 133, 134, 135, 136, 137, 141, 149, 
153, 181, 182, 183, 186, 187, 203, 211, 212, 213, 
214, 217, 232, 252, 254, 270, 271, 274, 279, 288, 
291, 317, 324, 327, 328, 329, 330, 332, 334, 336, 
345, 347, 354, 355, 360, 387, 388, 389, 390, 391, 
392, 393, 394, 395, 396, 397, 398, 399, 400, 401, 
402, 403, 407, 408, 409, 410, 411, 412, 413, 414, 
416, 418, 419, 420, 423,.424, and 425. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 1, 2, 5, 6, 9, 12, 14, 16, 19, 22, 34, 
35, 36, 43, 67, 71, 85, 93, 99, 106, 107, 108, 
112, 127, 128, 129, 138, 144, 146, 156, 160, 163, 
165, 167, 168, 170, 172, 175, 176, 177, 179, 180, 
188, 200, 218, 219, 224, 233, 239, 243, 248, 249, 
250, 257, 258, 263, 265, 281, 292, 309, 310, 315, 
316, 318, 320, 323, 326, 333, 335, 338, 341, 344, 
346, 348, 349, 350, 352, 358, 359, 362, 363, 364, 
373, 375, 379, 380, 381, 382, 385, 386, 404, 405, 
406, 415, 417, 422, 426, 427, 430, 431, and 432, 
and agree to the same. 

‘Amendment numbered 18: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 18, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$23,640,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 24: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 24, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
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amendment insert “$6,000,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 27, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: “Restore the matter stricken by 
said amendment, amended to read as fol- 
lows: $7,251,000, of which” and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 44: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 44, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
said amendment insert: Restore the matter 
stricken by said amendment, amended to 
read as follows: 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 


Of the funds appropriated for the Small 
Business Administration, “Salaries and ex- 
pense” in Public Law 96-536, $700,000 are 
rescinded: Provided, That $8,500,000 shall 
be available for Small Business Develop- 
ment Centers for fiscal year 1981 pursuant 
to section 20(i)(6) of the Small Business Act, 
as amended. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 45: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 45, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum named by said 
amendment insert 873,400,000“ and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 46: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 46, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum named in said 
amendment insert “$8,400,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 48: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 48, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$46,500,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 51: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 51, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert 8466, 149,000“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 52: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 52, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$561,605,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 54: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 54, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert ‘‘$923,568,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 55: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 55, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$111,675,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 56: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 56, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
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amendment insert 315,300, 000“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 57: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 57, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$17,737,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 58: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 58, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$25,400,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 59: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 59, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$26,150,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 60: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 60, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$70,900,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 61: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 61, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum named in said 
amendment insert 36,000, 000“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 62: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 62, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$116,700,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 65: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 65, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$27,700,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 66: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 66, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$598,750,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 70: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 70, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert 8241. 400,000“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 75: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 75, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert ‘‘$753,285,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 76: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 76, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$205,869,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 77: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 77, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
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amendment insert “$150,206,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 79: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 79, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert 341,017,000“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 80: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 80, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$113,609,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 82: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 82, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$308,976,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 83: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 83, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$44,346,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 86: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 86, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$82,511,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 87: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 87, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum named in said 
amendment insert “$105,688,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 94: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 94, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert 340,000,000“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 96: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 96, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: Restore the matter stricken by said 
amendment, amended to read as follows: 

NUCLEAR REGULATORY COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds appropriated for the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission in the Energy and 
Water Development Appropriation Act, 
1981, $5,000,000 are rescinded. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 98: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 98, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: Restore the matter stricken by said 
amendment, amended to read as follows: 

(DEFERRAL) 


Of the funds appropriated for the pay- 
ment to the Tennessee Valley Authority in 
Public Law 96-367 making appropriations 
for Energy and Water Development and in 
Public Law 96-304 making supplemental ap- 
propriations for Energy and Water Develop- 
ment, $42,000,000 are deferred for obliga- 
tion until October 1, 1981. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 102: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
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amendment of the Senate numbered 102, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$500,000,000”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 105: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 105, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum pro by 
said amendment insert “$10,170,000”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 109: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 109, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$12,785,000”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 110: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 110, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum pro by 
said amendment insert 85,46 1.000, 000“; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 114: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 114, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: Restore the matter stricken by 
said amendment, amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

HOUSING COUNSELING ASSISTANCE 
(RESCISSION) 


Of the funds appropriated under this 
head in the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development-Independent Agencies 
Appropriation Act, 1981, $3,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 116: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 116, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$499,300”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 117: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 117, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$4,953,100”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 139: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 139, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken and 
inserted by said amendment, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

(RESCISSION AND DEFERRAL) 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 150: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 150, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$3,154,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 151: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 151, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: Restore the matter stricken by 
said amendment, amended to read as fol- 
lows: “and $5,800,000 shall not become avail- 
able for obligation until October 1, 1981, to 
remain available for obligation until Sep- 
tember 30, 1982”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 152: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
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amendment of the Senate numbered 152, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert 334, 000,000“ and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 162: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 162, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$9,000,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 166: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 166, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken and 
senda by said amendment, insert’ the fol- 
owing: 


(RESCISSION AND DEFERRAL) 


And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 174: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 174, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert 838, 200,000“; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 178: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 178, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$13,700,000”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 196: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 196, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$49,776,000”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 199: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 199, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum pro by 
said amendment insert “$44,981,000”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 201: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 201, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$10,785,000”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 209: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 209, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert 83,630,000“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 215: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 215, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert 58112, 244.000“; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 216: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 216, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$158,189,000; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 220: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 220, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
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said amendment insert “$7,494,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 221: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 221, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$16,982,000”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 227: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 227, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$13,500,000”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 229: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 229, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$410,455,000"; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 230: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 230, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$25,270,000”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 231: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 231, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$8,925,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 234: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 234, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert 8100, 000, 000; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 235: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 235, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert 38268, 400, 000“ and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 236: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 236, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$152,625,000"; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 238: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 238, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$97,563,000”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 242: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 242, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$76,819,000”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 244: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 244, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$12,126,000”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 247: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 247, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
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said amendment insert “$98,442,000”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 251: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 251, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$2,261,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 256: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 256, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert ‘$445,000,000"; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 276: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 276, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$37,843,000”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 283: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 283, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$8,500,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 286: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 286, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$16,915,000”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 287: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 287, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: Restore the matter stricken by 
said amendment, amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

CORPORATION FOR PUBLIC BROADCASTING 
PUBLIC BROADCASTING FUND 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds provided for “The Corpora- 
tion for Public Broadcasting” for fiscal year 
1983 in Public Law 96-536, as amended, 
$35,000,000 are rescinded. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 289: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 289, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: Restore the matter stricken by 
said amendment, amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

NATIONAL COMMISSION ON STUDENT 
FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 

For necessary expenses to carry out sec- 
tion 491 of the Higher Education Act, 
$250,000. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 319: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 319, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: Restore the matter stricken by 
said amendment, amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 

OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For an additional amount for. “Salaries 
and expenses”, Office of Superintendent of 
Documents, $400,000. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 321: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 321, 
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and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert 3876, 100,000 and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 322: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 322, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$35,000,000”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 340: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 340, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: Restore the matter stricken by 
mia amendment, amended to read as fol- 
ows: 


RAILROAD REHABILITATION AND IMPROVEMENT 
FINANCING FUNDS 


(RESCISSION) 


Of the funds authorized to be expended 
under this head by the Department of 
Transportation and Related Agencies Ap- 
propriation Act, 1981, and prior appropri- 
ation acts, $1,000,000 are rescinded. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 353: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 353, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: Restore the matter stricken by 
nye amendment, amended to read as fol- 
ows: 


(RESCISSION) 


Of the funds appropriated under this 
head in the Department of Transportation 
and Related Agencies Appropriation Act, 
1981, and prior appropriation acts, 
$1,000,000 are rescinded. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 376: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 376, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$17,788,000”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 377: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 377, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert 3820, 716,000“; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 378: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 378, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: Restore the matter stricken by 
said amendment, amended to read as fol- 
lows: “, of which $2,500,000 shall be derived 
by transfer from ‘Promote and develop fish- 
ery products and research pertaining to 
American fisheries’ ”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 383: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 383, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$2,497,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 384: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 384, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum named in said 
amendment insert 81.000, 000“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 421: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
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amendment of the Senate numbered 421, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum named in said 
amendment insert “$230,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in 
disagreement amendments numbered 13, 15, 
17, 20, 21, 25, 29, 33, 37, 38, 40, 41, 42, 47, 49, 
50, 53, 68, 72, 81, 84, 100, 101, 103, 111, 113, 
115, 118, 123, 131, 140, 142, 143, 145, 147, 148, 
154, 155, 157, 158, 159, 161, 164, 169, 171, 173, 
184, 185, 189, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 195, 197, 
198, 202, 204, 205, 206, 207, 208, 210, 222, 223, 
225, 226, 228, 237, 240, 241, 245, 246, 253, 255, 
259, 260, 261, 262, 264, 266, 267, 268, 269, 272, 
273, 275, 277, 278, 280, 282, 284, 285, 290, 293, 
294, 295, 296, 297, 298, 299, 300, 301, 302, 303, 
304, 305, 306, 307, 308, 311, 312, 313, 314, 325, 
331, 337, 339, 342, 343, 351, 356, 357, 361, 365, 
366, 367, 368, 369, 370, 371, 372, 374, 428, and 
429. 

JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
EDWARD P. BOLAND, 
WILLIAM H. NATCHER, 
NEAL SMITH, 

JOSEPH P. ADDABBO, 
CLARENCE D. LONG, 
SIDNEY R. YATES, 
EDWARD R. ROYBAL, 
Tom BEVILL, 

ADAM BENJAMIN, Jr., 
Bo GINN, 

JULIAN C. DIXON, 
Vic Fazio, 

SıLvIo O. CONTE, 
JosEPH M. MCDADE, 


(except amendment 
No. 102), 
LAWRENCE COUGHLIN, 
C. W. (BILL) YOUNG 
(except amendment 
No. 102), 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mark O. HATFIELD, 
TED STEVENS, 

LOWELL P, WEICKER, 
JAMES A. MCCLURE, 
PAUL LAXALT, 

JAKE GARN, 

HARRISON SCHMITT, 
THAD COCHRAN, 

MARK ANDREWS, 
JAMES ABDNOR, 
ROBERT W. KASTEN, JT., 
ALFONSE M. D'AMATO, 
MACK MATTINGLY, 


THOMAS F. EAGLETON, 
LAWTON CHILES, 
J. BENNETT JOHNSTON, 
WALTER D. HUDDLESTON, 
QUENTIN N. BURDICK, 
PATRICK J. LEAHY, 
JIM SASSER, 
DENNIS DECONCINI, 
DALE BUMPERS, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
JOINT EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE 
The managers on the part of the House 
and the Senate at the conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
3512), making supplemental appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
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1981, rescinding certain budget authority, 
and for other purposes, submit the follow- 
ing joint statement to the House and the 
Senate in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the managers and 
recommended in the accompanying confer- 
ence report: 
TITLE I 
CHAPTER I —DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 
ANIMAL AND PLANT HEALTH INSPECTION 
SERVICE 

Amendment No. 1: Appropriates 
$13,250,000 for the Animal and Plant 
Health Inspection Service as proposed by 
the Senate instead of $7,000,000 as proposed 
by the House. The additional funds will be 
used to meet emergency outbreaks of plant 
and animal diseases and infestation such as 
the khapra beetle, the grasshopper and the 
Mediterranean fruitfly; and to meet a short- 
fall in brucellosis indemnity funding and to 
continue whole herd depopulation. 

Amendment No. 2: Deletes House lan- 
guage providing that the funds are only for 
emergency control programs. 

AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND 
CONSERVATION SERVICE 
DAIRY AND BEEKEEPER INDEMNITY PROGRAMS 
(Rescission) 

Amendments No. 3 and 4: Defer $1,500,000 
for the Beekeeper Indemnity Program until 
October 1, 1981, as proposed by the House. 
The Senate amendment proposed to rescind 
the $1,500,000. 

FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE CORPORATION 
Administrative and operating erpenses 

Amendment No. 5: Appropriates 
$28,181,000 for administrative and operating 
expenses for the Federal Crop Insurance 
Corporation as proposed by the Senate in- 
stead of $42,181,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

The Federal Crop Insurance Act of 1980 
has resulted in the marketing and servicing 
of Federal Crop Insurance by private bro- 
kers and companies, represented by over 
10,000 agents. The conferees are concerned 
over the potential for misrepresentation 
(either intentional or inadvertant) on the 
part of agents performing the sale and serv- 
icing of policies, as well as loss adjustment 
work. The conferees are aware of misunder- 
standings between insurance salesmen and 
farmers which have been substantial 
enough to result in litigation. The conferees 
direct that the Corporation take appropri- 
ate steps to ensure that both the insurance 
agent and the farmer have a clear under- 
standing of the salesman’s limited delega- 
tion of authority as an agent of the Federal 
Government. 

Subscription to capital stock 

Amendment No. 6: Deletes House lan- 
guage appropriating $150,000,000 for sub- 
scription to capital stock. 

FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 
AGRICULTURAL CREDIT INSURANCE FUND 
(Rescission) 

Amendments No. 7 and 8: Restore House 
language rescinding $50,000,000 in farm 
ownership loans. 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT INSURANCE FUND 
Insured water and sewer facility loans 

Amendments No. 9: Deletes House lan- 
guage deferring $110,000,000 and rescinding 
$50,000,000 for water and sewer facility 
loans. 

Alcohol fuel production facility loans 

The Department of Agriculture has devel- 
oped procedures for loan guarantees for al- 
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cohol fuel production facilities. Therefore, 
it is the intent of the conferees that the De- 
partment expeditiously implements the pro- 
gram as specified in the House and Senate 
Reports. 


Rural development planning grants 
(Deferral) 


Amendments No. 10 and 11: Defer 
$2,000,000 for rual development planning 
grants as proposed by the House. The 
Senate proposed that these funds be re- 
scinded. 


Rural housing supervisory assistance grants 
(Rescission) 


Amendment No. 12: Changes sub-title 
from “(Deferral)” to “(Rescission)” as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 13: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment which re- 
scinds $500,000 in rural housing supervisory 
assistance grants. The House language had 
proposed that these funds be deferred. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION AND TELEPHONE 
REVOLVING FUND 


Amendment No. 14: Deletes House lan- 
guage deferring $62,000,000 in electric loans 
and $50,000,000 in telephone loans as pro- 
posed by the Senate. The conferees agree 
that these loan funds shall continue to be 
available for generation and transmission 
facilities, including loans for distribution co- 
operatives which involve transmission facili- 
ties. Furthermore, the conferees expect that 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
will continue to have access to the Federal 
Financing Bank for loan guarantee borrow- 
ers. 


Sor. CONSERVATION SERVICE 
Watershed and flood prevention operations 


The Conferees direct that the Soil Conser- 
vation Service return immediately to the 
States all funds which have been withdrawn 
in the last 60 days for projects, where local 
taxes have been paid or plans for construc- 
tion have been completed or bids an- 
nounced. The Conferees expect to be noti- 
fied that such action has been taken prior 
to the reporting of the Agriculture Appro- 
priations Act for fiscal year 1982. Further- 
more, the Conferees concur in the Senate 
report language which directs that the 
Office of Management and Budget not act 
as an impediment to the timely authoriza- 
tion of watershed projects and to forward 
these projects to the Congress at the earli- 
est possible time. 


Foop AND NUTRITION SERVICE 


Amendment No. 15: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter stricken and inserted 
by said amendment, insert the following: 

Child nutrition programs 


For an additional amount for “Child nu- 
trition programs”, $109,875,000: Provided, 
That this appropriation shall be available 
only to the extent an official supplemental 
request is transmitted to the Congress. 

Food stamp program 


For an additional amount for the Food 
stamp program”, $1,740,724,000: Provided, 
That this appropriation shall be available 
only upon enactment into law of author- 
izing legislation, but pending the enactment 
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into law of such legislation, funds received 
from the sale of surplus agricultural com- 
modities shall be available to the extent and 
in the manner provided in this paragraph: 
Provided further, That this appropriation 
shall be subject to any work registration or 
workfare requirements as may be required 
by law: Provided further, That of the 
amounts provided herein, $536,124,000 shall 
be available upon certification by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture that the Department of 
Agriculture is using all regulatory and ad- 
ministrative methods available under law to 
curtail fraud, waste, error, and abuse in the 
program: Provided further, That this appro- 
priation shall be available only to the 
extent an official amended supplemental re- 
quest is transmitted to the Congress: Pro- 
vided further, That the funds provided 
herein shall remain available until Septem- 
ber 30, 1981. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 


Child nutrition programs 


Appropriates $109,875,000 for the Child 
Nutrition Programs as proposed by the 
Senate. The conference agreement provides 
that this appropriation shall be available 
only to the extent an official supplemental 
request is transmitted to the Congress. 

Food stamp program 

Appropriates $1,740,724,000 for the Food 
Stamp Program instead of $1,204,600,000 as 
proposed by the House and $1,742,600,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. This appropriation, 
together with the previously appropriated 
$9,739,276,000, provides a total of 
$11,480,000,000 for the Food Stamp Pro- 
gram for 1981. This total amount is equal to 
the fiscal year 1981 “cap” on the Food 
Stamp Program contained in pending legis- 
lation (S. 1007 and H.R. 3603). The confer- 
ence agreement provides: (1) that this ap- 
propriation shall be available only upon en- 
actment of authorizing legislation, except 
that pending enactment of such legislation, 
funds received by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation from the sale of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities shall be available to 
the extent and in the manner provided in 
this paragraph; (2) that the appropriation 
shall be subject to any work registration or 
workfare requirements as may be required 
by law; (3) that of the amounts provided, 
$536,124,000 shall be available upon certifi- 
cation by the Secretary that all methods 
available under the law are being used to 
curtail fraud, waste, error, and abuse; (4) 
that this appropriation shall be available 
only to the extent an official amended sup- 
plemental request is transmitted to the Con- 
gress, and (5) that this appropriation shall 
remain available until September 30, 1981. 


CHAPTER II—DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS 
(Rescission) 

Amendment No. 16: Rescinds $187,850,000 
as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$181,350,000 as proposed by the House. 

The conferees are agreed that with regard 
to the projects funded as a result of the 
Federal Government's moral commitment” 
to do so, first priority and consideration will 
be given those projects listed in House 
Report No. 97-29, and should any of those 
projects fail to continue to meet legal and 
technical requirements for funding, EDA 
should have the flexibility to: 

1. Make such adjustments to the funding 
levels of individual projects as may be ap- 
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propriate based on the final review of appli- 
cations and 

2. Fund projects not previously identified 
on which it is determined that a commit- 
ment exists. 


NATIONAL OCEANIC AND ATMOSPHERIC 
ADMINISTRATION 


OPERATIONS, RESEARCH, AND FACILITIES 


Amendment No. 17: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which prohibits any funds available to the 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Adminis- 
tration from being used to either reduce or 
plan for a reduction in full-time permanent 
employment of less than 12,580. 

The conferees are agreed that the person- 
nel reductions proposed by the Administra- 
tion for the National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration would seriously 
impair the ability of this agency to carry 
out the responsibilities and programs man- 
dated by the Congress. The conferees have 
therefore limited the Administration’s pro- 
posed reduction in force (RIF) to allow for 
an employment level of not less than 12,580 
permanent full-time employees. It is the 
intent of the conferees that the reduction in 
the level of the NOAA RIF should not be al- 
located to other bureaus and agencies 
within the Department of Commerce or 
other departments and agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government. Employment in these 
other areas of the Department of Com- 
merce or in other departments and agencies 
of the Government should be maintained at 
levels consistent with other provisions of 
this conference agreement. 

(Rescission) 

Amendment No. 18: Rescinds $23,640,000 
instead of $26,236,000 as proposed by the 
House and $22,645,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. The following table displays the 
conference agreement on each individual 
item in the amendment: 
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The conferees are agreed that of the 
$3,900,000 remaining available for the vessel 
buy-back program, the Department of Com- 
merce shall make available not to exceed 
$1,400,000 for supplemental pay costs. 


Construction 
(Rescission) 


Amendment No. 19: Rescinds $11,000,000 
as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$9,000,000 as proposed by the House. 


COASTAL ENERGY IMPACT FUND 
(Deferral and Transfer of Funds) 


Amendment No. 20: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment as follows: 


In lieu of the matter stricken and inserted 
by said amendment, insert the following: 


COASTAL ENERGY IMPACT FUND 
(DEFERRAL) 


Of the funds appropriated under this 
head in Public Law 95-86, $7,000,000 are de- 
ferred for obligation until October 1, 1981. 


COASTAL ZONE MANAGEMENT 
(TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 


For an additional amount for “Coastal 
zone management”, $33,000,000, to be de- 
rived by transfer from “Coastal energy 
impact fund”, to remain available until ex- 
pended. - 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

The conferees are agreed that Coastal 
States should not anticipate receiving any 
Federal funding beyond the funds provided 
in this Act, and that these funds shall be 
used to phase-down the grants to States for 
the period fiscal year 1982-fiscal year 1984. 


PROMOTE AND DEVELOP FISHERY PRODUCTS AND 
RESEARCH PERTAINING TO AMERICAN FISHERIES 


(Disapproval of Deferral) 


Amendment No. 21: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment as follows: 


PROMOTE AND DEVELOP FISHERY PRODUCTS AND 
RESEARCH PERTAINING TO AMERICAN FISHERIES 


(DISAPPROVAL OF DEFERRAL) 


The Congress disapproves $2,500,000 of 
the proposed deferral D 81-105, relating to 
Department of Commerce, National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration, “Promote 
and Develop Fishery Products and Research 
Pertaining to American Fisheries”, as set 
forth in the message of April 27, 1981, 
which was transmitted to the Congress by 
the President. This disapproval shall be ef- 
fective upon enactment into law of this Act, 
and the amount of the proposed deferral 
disapproved herein shall be made available 
for obligation. 


The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 


FISHERMEN’S GUARANTY FUND 


Amendment No. 22: Inserts language pro- 
posed by the Senate which permits $450,000 
of the appropriation of $1,900,000 to be de- 
rived from receipts instead of deriving the 
entire $1,900,000 from receipts as proposed 
by the House. 
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NATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS AND 
INFORMATION ADMINISTRATION 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(Rescission) 
Amendment No. 23: Restores rescission of 
$163,000 as proposed by the House. 
PUBLIC TELECOMMUNICATIONS FACILITIES, 
PLANNING AND CONSTRUCTION 


(Rescission) 

Amendment No. 24: Rescinds $6,000,000 
instead of $12,858,000 as proposed by the 
House and $4,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 
SHIP CONSTRUCTION 
(Disapproval of Deferral) 


Amendment No. 25: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate as 
follows: 

SHIP CONSTRUCTION 
(DISAPPROVAL OF DEFERRAL) 

The Congress disapproves $55,000,000 of 
the proposed deferral D81-80 relating to the 
Department of Commerce, Maritime Admin- 
istration, “Ship construction” as set forth in 
the message of March 10, 1981, which was 
transmitted to the Congress by the Presi- 
dent. The disapproval shall be effective 
upon enactment into law of this Act and the 
amount of the proposed deferral disap- 
proved herein shall be made available for 
obligation. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
LEGAL ACTIVITIES 


Salaries and Expenses, United States 
Attorneys and Marshals 


(Including Transfer of Funds) 


Amendment No. 26: Restores the word 
“including” as proposed by the House. 

Amendments No. 27 and 28: Appropriate 
$7,251,000 of which $6,371,000 shall be de- 
rived by transfer instead of appropriating 
$8,131,000 of which $6,371,000 shall be de- 
rived by transfer as proposed by the House, 
and $6,371,000 to be derived by transfer as 
proposed by the Senate. 


Fees and Expenses of Witnesses 
(Including Transfer of Funds) 


Amendment No. 29: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment as follows: 


Fees and Expenses of Witnesses 
(Including Transfer of Funds) 


For an additional amount for “Fees and 
expenses of witnesses”, $6,200,000, of which 
$2,931,000 is to be derived from Office of 
Justice Assistance, Research, and Statistics, 
“Law enforcement assistance”. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

The conference agreement includes 
$2,931,000 to be derived by transfer from 
the Juvenile Justice program of the “Law 
enforcement assistance“ appropriation. 
However, the conferees intend that the 
Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention shall make available whatever 
resources are necessary to permit participa- 
tion in the formula grant program by those 
States not currently participating, if they 
establish eligibility by August 1, 1981. In a 
manner consistent with the preceding sen- 
tence and the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
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quency Prevention Act of 1974, as amended, 
the Office may identify those sources of 
funding necessary to transfer the $2,931,000 
as required by this conference agreement. 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

Amendment No. 30: Appropriates 
$12,203,000 as proposed by the House in- 
stead of $13,687,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 31: Restores language 
proposed by the House which prohibits the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation from using 
any funds in this Act or any funds appropri- 
ated to the FBI in Public Law 96-536 in 
excess of $35,218,000 for payment to the 
General Services Administration for stand- 
ard level user charges for space and services. 

IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

Amendment No. 32: Appropriates 
$8,869,000 as proposed by the House instead 
of $9,519,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

FEDERAL PRISON SYSTEM 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(Disapproval of Deferral) 

Amendment No. 33: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which disapproves deferral D81-86 relating 
to the Department of Justice, Federal 
Prison System, “Salaries and Expenses” as 
set forth in the message of the President of 
March 10, 1981. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
ADMINISTRATION OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Salaries and Expenses 
(Including Transfer of Funds) 

Amendment No. 34: Inserts the word In- 
cluding” as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 35: Appropriates 
$1,475,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

THE JUDICIARY 
SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
Acquisition of Property as an Addition to 
the Grounds of the United States Su- 
preme Court Building 

Amendment No. 36: Appropriates $645,000 
as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$585,000 as proposed by the House. 

The conferees are agreed that the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol should proceed expedi- 
tiously with the purchase of the property to 
be used as a parking lot for the Supreme 
Court. However, the amount provided by 
the conference agreement is not intended to 
be an installment on the purchase price of 
the property, and if the amount provided is 
not sufficient to acquire the property, the 
Architect should resubmit the entire pro- 
posal to the Congress. 

COURTS OF APPEALS, DISTRICT COURTS, AND 
OTHER JUDICIAL SERVICES 
BANKRUPTCY COURTS, SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(Transfer of Funds) 

Amendment No. 37: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which appropriates $2,000,000 to be derived 
by transfer from “‘Space and facilities”. 

BOARD FOR INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING 

GRANTS AND EXPENSES 


Amendment No. 38: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment as follows: 
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In lieu of the matter stricken and inserted 
by said amendment, insert the following: 

The amounts provided in Public Law 96- 
536 for the Board for International Broad- 
casting may be expended without regard to 
the limitation on $2,400,000 for the purpose 
of transferring RFE/RL positions to the 
United States. 

Notwithstanding section 8(b) of the Board 
for International Broadcasting Act of 1973, 
not to exceed $1,600,000 of the amounts 
placed in reserve pursuant to that section, 
or which would be placed in reserve pursu- 
ant to that section, shall be available to the 
Board for carrying out that Act. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 


(Rescission) 

Amendment No. 39: Rescinds $8,957,000 as 
proposed by the House instead of $7,357,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


BUREAU OF GOVERNMENT FINANCIAL 
OPERATIONS 
Fishermen’s protective fund 

Amendment No. 40: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which appropriates $8,300,000 to remain 
available until expended. 

The conferees note the significant in- 
crease in the number of seizures of Ameri- 
can fishing vessels by foreign countries 
during the last two years. The conferees are 
concerned that in these instances, the Sec- 
retary of State did not exercise his authori- 
ty under 22 U.S.C. 1975 which permits the 
withholding of foreign assistance payments, 
as appropriate, for those countries that 
seize American fishing vessels and fail or 
refuse to reimburse the United States Gov- 
ernment for payments made to owners of 
fishing vessels for certain losses sustained 
by such seizures. If the Secretary withholds 
such foreign assistance payments, he is re- 
quired to deposit such amounts in the Fish- 
ermen's Protective Fund in accordance with 
the above section of law. The conferees are 
agreed that the Secretary should exercise 
his authority to withhold foreign assistance 
payments as appropriate with regard to any 
future seizures of American fishing vessels 
by foreign countries, so that requiremenis 
for payments from the fund will not have to 
be financed wholly from additional appro- 
priations as has been the case in the past. 

INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATION AGENCY 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(Transfer of Funds) 


Amendment No. 41: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment as follows: 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For an additional amount for “Salaries 
and expenses”, $350,000, to be derived by 
transfer from “Salaries and expenses (spe- 
cial foreign currency program)”. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES (SPECIAL FOREIGN 

CURRENCY PROGRAM) 
(Disapproval of Deferral) 

Amendment No. 42: Reported in technical 

disagreement. The managers on the part of 
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the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment as follows: 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES (SPECIAL FOREIGN 
CURRENCY PROGRAM) 


(DISAPPROVAL OF DEFERRAL) 


The Congress disapproves $350,000 of the 
proposed deferral D 81-75 relating to the In- 
ternational Communication Agency, ‘‘Sala- 
ries and expenses (special foreign currency 
program)” as set forth in the message of 
February 13, 1981, which was transmitted to 
the Congress by the President. This disap- 
proval shall be effective upon enactment 
into law of this Act and the amount of the 
proposed deferral disapproved herein shall 
be made available for obligation. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 


MARINE MAMMAL COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amendment No. 43: Deletes rescission of 
$4,000 as proposed by the Senate. 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(Rescission) 


Amendment No. 44: Rescinds $700,000 and 
designates $8,500,000 for Small Business De- 
velopment Centers instead of rescinding 
$1,405,000 and designating $9,500,000 for 
Small Business Development Centers as 
proposed by the House. The Senate pro- 
posed no rescission or designation of funds. 


BUSINESS LOAN AND INVESTMENT FUND 
(Disapproval of Deferral) 


Amendment No. 45: Disapproves 
$73,400,000 of the proposed deferral D 81- 
41A instead of $113,400,000 as proposed by 
the House and $9,900,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

The conferees are agreed that the direct 
funding levels for the section 7 (h) program 
and the section 7 (1) program shall be main- 
tained at $25,000,000 and $10,000,000 respec- 
tively for fiscal year 1981. 


Chapter III—-DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE—MILITARY 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


The following items addressed by the Con- 
ferees apply to more than one appropri- 
ation. Specific dollar amounts by military 
service will be reflected under each sum- 
mary appropriation table. 

Special Pay for Aviation Officers.—The 
Conferees agreed to provide $55,500,000 in a 
special account as discussed elsewhere in 
this report as recommended by the Senate 
instead of a total of $50,140,000 in the sepa- 
rate service military personnel accounts as 
recommended by the House. 

Mileage Reimbursement.—The Conferees 
agreed to provide a total of $71,100,000 for 
reimbursement of military personnel under- 
going a change of station move at an esti- 
mated incremental cost of 13¢ per mile of 
vehicle operation. 


Military personnel, Army 


Amendment No. 46: Appropriates 
$8,400,000 instead of $15,400,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. The agreement on 
items in conference is as follows: 
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[In thousands of dollars} 


Military personnel, Navy 

Amendment No. 47: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The Managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment with an 
amendment appropriating $290,089,000 in- 
stead of $305,329,000 as proposed by the 
House and $297,289,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. The Managers on the part of the 
Senate will move to concur in the amend- 
ment of the House to the amendment of the 
Senate. The agreement on items in confer- 
ence is as follows: 


Military personnel, Marine Corps 
Amendment No. 48: Appropriates 
$46,500,000 instead of $36,150,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $49,250,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. The agreement on 
items in conference is as follows: 


30,100 30,100 
12,000 9,250 


Military personnel, Air Force 

Amendment No, 49: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The Managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment with an 
amendment appropriating $140,150,000 in- 
stead of $152,100,000 as proposed by the 
House and $142,700,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. The Managers on the part of the 
Senate will move to concur in the amend- 
ment of the House to the amendment of the 
Senate. The agreement on items in confer- 
ence is as follows: 


[In thousands of dollars) 


Conter- 


Balet House Senate e 


9250 
130,400 


11,800 


130,400 


Amendment No. 50: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The Managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert: 
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Special Pay for Aviation Officers 


For the payment of special pay under sec- 
tion 301b of title 37, United States Code, 
$55,500,000, to be transferred to the various 
military personnel accounts. 

The Managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

Pending transfer to the proper appropri- 
ations, the Conferees agreed to provide 
$55,500,000 in a special account as recom- 
mended by the Senate instead of a total of 
$50,140,000 in the separate service military 
personnel accounts as recommended by the 
House. The Conferees agreed that DOD 
should submit a prior approval reprogram- 
ming request to the House and Senate Ap- 
propriations Committees outlining which 
aviators DOD plans to include in the bonus 
program and the amounts to be-transferred 
to the military personnel appropriation of 
each service. The Conferees agreed that no 
bonuses are to be paid directly from the spe- 
cial account. 


Operation and maintenance 


The supplemental request was developed 
with the assumption of an 8 percent infla- 
tion rate for non-stock funded Operation 
and Maintenance purchases in fiscal year 
1981. The conferees have agreed that the es- 
timating assumptions are unrealistically low 
and consequently, have added funds to pro- 
vide for a rate of inflation of approximately 
10 percent. The conferees direct the Depart- 
ment of Defense to seek the prior approval 
of the Appropriations Committees for the 
expenditure and allocation of the additional 
inflation funds within each appropriation. 
The Department shall provide a detailed 
plan for the use of the funds to the Appro- 
priations Committees by July 15, 1981. 

The following tables provide a summary 
of the agreements reached by the conferees 
on the Operation and Maintenance Appro- 
priations in conference. 


Operation and Maintenance, Army 


Amendment No. 51: Appropriates 
$466,149,000 instead of $327,049,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $489,699,000, as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

The conference agreement on items in 
conference is as follows: 


(Dollars in thousands) 


65,250 
— 6,000 
120,650 
274,149 
466,149 


No. 52: Appropriates 
$561,605,000 instead of $402,899,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $575,555,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

The conference agreement on items in 
conference is as follows: 


June 3, 1981 


[Dollars in thousands) 
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{in thousands of dolars) 


575,555 


Operation and Maintenance, Marine Corps 


Amendment No. 53: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment appropriating 
$56,906,000 instead of $45,060,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $46,906,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. The managers on the 
part of the Senate will move to concur in 
the amendment of the House to the amend- 
ment of the Senate. 

The conference agreement on items in 
conference is as follows: 


[Dollars in thousands) 


Senate Confer- 


Budget House ‘once 


300 12,146 


Operation and Maintenance, Air Force 


Amendment No. 54: Appropriates 
$923,568,000 instead of $779,118,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $923,880,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

The conference agreement on items in 
conference is as follows: 


{Dollars in thousands) 


Confer- 
Budget House Senate once 


3838 888832 


— one 
— 


779,118 


Operation and Maintenance, Defense 
Agencies 


Amendment No. 55: Appropriates 
$111,675,000 instead of $67,675,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $112,475,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

The conference agreement on items in 
conference is as follows: 


Confer- 
ence 


Budget House Senate 


12,000 
42,700 
51,575 
112,475 


111,675 


Operation and Maintenance, Army Reserve 


Amendment No. 56: Appropriates 
$15,300,000 instead of $16,700,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $14,800,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

The conference agreement on items in 
conference is as follows: 


Operation and Maintenance, Navy Reserve 


Amendment No. 57: Appropriates 
$17,737,000 instead of $12,113,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $21,737,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

The conference agreement on items in 
conference is as follows: 


[Dollars in thousands} 


5,624 
12,113 
24:737 


12,113 


Operation and Maintenance, Air Force 
Reserve 


Amendment No. 58: Appropriates 
$25,400,000 instead of $24,300,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $26,400,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

The conference agreement on items in 
conference is as follows: 


Operation and Maintenance, Army National 
Guard 

Amendment No. 59: #Appropriates 
$26,150,000 instead of $26,400,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $25,650,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

The conference agreement on items in 
conference is as follows: 


15,000 
1,000 
5,500 
4,900 

26,400 


10,000 
500 
10,750 
4,900 


EA 


26,150 


Operation and Maintenance, Air National 
Guard 

Amendment No. 60: Appropriates 
$70,900,000 instead of $66,200,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $77,400,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

The conference agreement on items in 
conference is as follows: 


{In thousands of dollars) 


Claims, Defense 
Amendment No. 61: Appropriates 
$6,000,000 instead of $49,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 
The conference agreement on items in 
conference is as follows: 


The conferees approved $6,000,000 related 
to personnel claims for Navy. The Conferees 
did not approve any funds for maneuver 
damage claims due to DOD failure to under- 
take negotiations with the NATO allies con- 
cerning peacetime host nation support and 
related status of forces matters. 

Procurement 
Aircraft Procurement, Army 

Amendment No. 62: Appropriates 
$116,700,000 instead of $105,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $150,600,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

The conference agreement on items in 
conference is as follows: 


[In thousands of dollars] 


Conter- 


2 2 2 * 


32,000 
14,000 


16,000 


7,000 
—9,500 


32,000 


14,000 
13,100 


20,700 


14,000 
—9.500 


Missile Procurement, Army 
Amendment No. 63: Appropriates 
$25,100,000 as proposed by the House in- 
stead of $54,140,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 
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Procurement of Weapons and Tracked 
Combat Vehicles, Army 

Amendment No. 64: Appropriates 
$796,000,000 as proposed by the House in- 
stead of $859,020,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Procurement of Ammunition, Army 

Amendment No. 65: Appropriates 
$27,700,000 instead of $12,700,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $57,160,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

The conference agreement on items in 
conference is as follows: 


{In thousands of dollars) 


While approving $15,000,000 procurement 
funding for VIPER, the Conferees are con- 
cerned that the Army may make a produc- 
tion decision that is premature and unjusti- 
fied. Despite the technical and cost prob- 
lems that have plagued VIPER through de- 
velopment, the Army now proposes to de- 
crease the number of weapons fired in Oper- 
ational Testing II and to shorten the testing 
and analysis time. The Conferees agree that 
before a production decision is made, the 
correction of all significant technical prob- 
lems should be demonstrated by testing. 
Furthermore, a rigorous analysis should be 
made of the cost-benefit of VIPER. The 
Conferees further direct the Army to secure 
the prior approval of the House and Senate 
Committees on Appropriations before sign- 
ing a production contract. The Army should 
be able to support its conclusion that test- 
ing and analysis demonstrate the VIPER 
system to perform according to specification 
and to be cost effective. 

Other Procurement, Army 

Amendment No. 66: Appropriates 
$598,750,000 instead of $523,400,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $696,580,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

The conference agreement on items in 
conference is as follows: 


[Mm thousands of dollars] 


Amendment No. 67: Deletes language 
which was included in the House bill to in- 
crease the limitation on procurement of pas- 
senger motor vehicles. 

Aircraft Procurement, Navy 

Amendment No. 68: Reported in technical 

X ent. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment appropriating 
$143,600,000 instead of $117,100,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $132,400,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. The managers on the 
part of the Senate will move to concur in 
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the amendment of the House to the amend- 
ment of the Senate. 

The conference agreement on items in 
conference is as follows: 


Weapons Procurement, Navy 


Amendment No. 69: Deletes the appropri- 
ation of $51,200,000 which was proposed by 
the Senate. The House bill did not include 
this appropriation. 

Shipbuilding and Conversion, Navy 

Amendment No. 70: Appropriates a total 
of $241,400,000 instead of $156,900,000 as 
proposed by the House and $263,200,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

The conference agreement on items in 
conference is as follows: 


Amendment No. 71: Appropriates 
$152,400,000 for the CG-47 Aegis cruiser 
program as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $149,900,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 72: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter stricken and inserted 
by said amendment, insert: “and $89,000,000 
for advance procurement for reactivation of 
a battleship, to remain available for obliga- 
tion until September 30, 1985”. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

Battleship Reactivation 

In agreeing to appropriate $89,000,000 for 
reactivating the battleship New Jersey, the 
conferees note the Secretary of the Navy 
has publicly stated the Navy will commit 
to a reactivation/modernization of New 
Jersey in a West Coast Shipyard for a top 
price of $326M SCN/$3M R&D”. The con- 
ferees will expect the Navy to honor this 
$329,000,000 ceiling for all appropriations 
for phase I improvements as outlined in tes- 
timony; and if the Navy is not certain the 
work can be performed for this amount, the 
New Jersey reactivation project should not 
proceed. 

Other Procurement, Navy 


Amendment No. 73: Deletes the appropri- 
ation of $56,700,000 which was proposed by 
the Senate. The House bill did not include 
this appropriation. 

Procurement, Marine Corps 

Amendment No. 74: Appropriates 
$19,200,000 as proposed by the House in- 


June 3, 1981 
stead of $28,600,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 


Aircraft Procurement, Air Force 


Amendment No. 75: Appropriates 
8753, 285,000 instead of $739,885,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and 8965, 125,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

The conference agreement on items in 
conference is as follows: 


1,606 
— 119,876 


F-15 (Advance Procurement) 


The conferees are in agreement that 
$30,000,000 is provided for advance procure- 
ment of 12 additional F-15 aircraft in fiscal 
year 1982. 

F-16 (Advance Procurement) 


The conferees are in agreement that 
$65,700,000 is provided for advance procure- 
ment for an additional 60 aircraft in fiscal 
year 1982 for a total buy of 180 aircraft. 

ALCA/ARIA Contract Aircraft 

None of these funds are for the procure- 
ment of aircraft to be used for purposes re- 
lated to the M-X program. 

Missile Procurement, Air Force 

Amendment No. 76: Appropriates 
205,869,000 instead of 8164.63, 000 as pro- 
posed by the House and 8275, 869,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

The conference agreement on items in 
conference is as follows: 


{In thousands of dollars) 


18,000 59,206 59,206 


Minuteman III Expansion 


The conferees agreed to delete the 
$5,000,000 included in the Senate bill for 
Minuteman III expansion without prejudice 
to consideration of this matter in the fiscal 
year 1982 appropriation. 

Other Procurement, Air Force 

Amendment No. 77: Appropriates 
$150,206,000 instead of $138,206,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $218,206,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

The conference agreement on items in 
conference is as follows: 


[In thousands of dollars] 


S, House Senate Conference 


12,000 
— 44211 


— 4211 —44211 23,789 
Procurement, Defense agencies 
Amendment No. 78: Appropriates 
$16,436,000 as proposed by the House in- 
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stead of $21,436,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 


Research, development, test and evaluation 


Research, Development, Test and 
Evaluation, Army 

Amendment No. 79: Appropriates 
$41,017,000 instead of $17,150,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $127,650,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

The conference agreement on items in 
conference is as follows: 


The conferees are in agreement that a 
total of $7,375,000 is provided for the SINC- 
GARS Radio program. The conferees urge 
that the process be expedited for selecting 
which of the three radios under develop- 
ment should be recommended for procure- 
ment and urge that the radio most capable 
of meeting the future threat to our commu- 
nications be selected. 


Research, Development, Test and 
Evaluation, Navy 


Amendment No. 80: Appropriates 
$113,609,000 instead of $101,664,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $211,407,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

The conference agreement on items in 
conference is as follows: 


19, 
1125 


The conference denies the $14,298,000 re- 
quest for the DDG-X. The conferees believe 
that the Navy must more sufficiently define 
the engineering goals and performance 
specifications for the DDG-X before funds 
be appropriated for a new surface ship com- 
batant. The conferees request that the De- 
partment of the Navy present a written 
report to both Appropriations Committees 
of Congress defining the engineering goals 
and peformance specifications for the 
DDG-X program similar to that requested 
by the Senate Armed Services Committee in 
its fiscal year 1982 Defense Authorization 
report. Until DDG-X design goals and per- 
formance parameters are more sufficiently 
defined to meet capability requirements, 
rather than cost constraints, further R. & 
D. funding for the DDG-X program should 
be deferred. The denial of the Administra- 
tion’s supplemental request for the DDG-X 
is made without prejudice for fiscal year 
1982, pending full justification of the DDG- 
X development effort. 


Ship Development (Engineering) 
The Senate recedes to the House on the 
elimination of the TAH hospital ship. The 
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conference appropriation for this account 
includes $2,000,000 for research and devel- 
opment for the reactivation of the battle- 
ship New Jersey and $1,000,000 for research 
and development for the reactivation of the 
battleship Jowa. 


Special Activities 


The conference agreement 
$5,000,000 for special activities. 

Amendment No. 81: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The Managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert: “of which not to exceed 
$2,000,000 is for research and development 
in connection with the reactivation of the 
battleship U.S.S. New Jersey and not to 
exceed $1,000,000 is for research and devel- 
opment in connection with the reactivation 
of the battleship U.S. S. Iowa,“ 

The Managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

Research, Development, Test and 
Evaluation, Air Force 

Amendment No. 82: Appropriates 
$308,976,000 instead of $285,127,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $423,706,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

The Conference agreement on items in 
conference is as follows: 


includes 


Space Communications 


The conferees are in agreement that 
$5,021,000 is approved for Space Communi- 
cations. The funds are to be used to upgrade 
existing systems and the issue of providing 
funds for a new satellite system will be ad- 
dressed in the regular fiscal year 1982 bill. 


Chemical/Biological Defense Equipment 
(BIGEYE) 

The House recommended $1,870,000 for 
BIGEYE binary agent bomb development. 
The Senate recommended no funds. The 
Senate recedes. 

The Committee of Conference has agreed 
to fund initiatives in chemical weaponry, 
but remains deeply concerned about the 
many as yet unanswered questions sur- 
rounding this effort. Therefore, the commit- 
tee directs the Administration to determine 
the long-range costs of the chemical warfare 
modernization program and provide a coun- 
try-by-country report from our NATO allies 
with respect to their official views on that 
long-range program. The information pro- 
vided to the Committee has been insuffi- 
cient in this regard. 

The Committee also believes it imperative 
that the Administration provide an overview 
of the mission-oriented requirements for 
the various binary weapons, as well as an 
arms control impact study of such require- 
ments, before further funding is approved. 

M-X Water Surveys 

The conferees agreed that no funds will 

be provided in this supplemental appropri- 
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ation for M-X Water Surveys, and that this 
denial is without prejudice to consideration 
of a reprogramming request following sub- 
mission by the Administration of its report 
on the M-X basing mode. 


Low Altitude Airfield Attack System 
(JP-233) 


The conferees agreed to provide 
$25,400,000 only to pay termination costs of 
the cancelled JP-233 system. These funds 
are not to be used for continuation of the 
program. 

Research, Development, Test and 
Evaluation, Defense Agencies 

Amendment No. 83: Appropriates 
$44,346,000 instead of $30,763,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $74,958,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

The conference agreement on items in 
conference is as follows: 


Long Haul Communications 


The conferees deny this request without 
prejudice, and agree that the examination 
of the fiscal year 1982 budget will include a 
thorough review of the justification and 
projected costs of this program. 

General Provisions 


Amendment No. 84: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter stricken by said 
amendment, insert: 

“None of the funds appropriated to the 
Department of Defense for fiscal year 1981 
and hereafter shall be available for obliga- 
tion to reimburse a contractor for the cost 
of commercial insurance (other than insur- 
ance normally maintained by the contractor 
in connection with the general conduct of 
his business) that would protect against 
costs of the contractor for correction of the 
contractor’s own defects in materials or 
workmanship incident to the normal course 
of construction (those defects in materials 
or workmanship which do not constitute a 
fortuitous or casualty loss).” 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

The conferees adopted language which 
will preclude the funds appropriated from 
being available to reimburse defense con- 
tractors for the cost of commercial insur- 
ance which would cover the cost of correct- 
ing the contractors’ own defects in materials 
and workmanship incident to the normal 
course of construction. 

The denial of premium payments would 
extend to all contractors’ own workmanship 
and material defects (such as mismanage- 
ment, improper or omitted work) except 
those which were fortuitous or casualty 
losses. This latter category for which premi- 
um payments would not be denied, would be 
the unforeseeable, out of the ordinary inci- 
dents—such as a negligent workman causing 
an extensive fire, material defects resulting 
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in a catastrophic loss, or other defects 
which cannot be anticipated in the normal 
course of construction. 

In summary, this language makes clear 
that the funds appropriated for fiscal year 
1981 and hereafter will not be available for 
the reimbursement of commercial insurance 
premiums for contractor workmanship and 
material defects which management would 
be expected to avoid. 

Amendment No. 85: Deletes House lan- 
guage relating to the inflation factor used 
for the military and other governmental ac- 
tivities. 


Chapter IV—DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 
OPERATING EXPENSES 


Energy supply, research and development 
activities 


(Rescission and Deferral) 


Amendment No. 86: Rescinds $82,511,000 
from Operating Expenses, Energy Supply, 
Research and Development Activities in- 
stead of $44,430,000 as proposed by the 
House and $134,225,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 87: Defers obligation of 
$105,688,000 from Operating Expenses, 
Energy Supply, Research and Development 
Activities until October 1, 1981, instead of 
$143,769,000 as proposed by the House and 
$38,448,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

The following table sets forth the confer- 
ence agreement with respect to the individu- 
al programs funded in this account: 


ENERGY SUPPLY RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT— 
OPERATING EXPENSES 


À 1 
— 14,850, 


— 14,570,000 


— 17,300,000 
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ENERGY SUPPLY RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT— 
OPERATING EXPENSES—Continued 


— 79,711,000 
— 2,800,000 


,000 
— 23,448,000 
„. —82,511,000 — 105,688,000 


Both the House and Senate Committees 
on Appropriations have requested data from 
the Department with regard to the pro- 
posed implementation of P.L. 96-368. The 
conferees agree with the Senate report lan- 
guage directing that the Department not 
proceed beyond its planning activities until 
this information has been provided and con- 
sidered by the Committees on Appropri- 
ations in connection with the fiscal year 
1982 appropriation request. 

OPERATING EXPENSES 
General science and research activities 
(Deferral) 

Amendment No. 88: Restores matter pro- 

posed by the House and stricken by the 
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Senate to defer obligation of $5,000,000 
from Operating Expenses, General Science 
and Research Activities until October 1, 
1981. The conferees agree that the deferral 
of funds should be made against lowest pri- 
ority funding requirements so as to mini- 
mize any programmatic impact. 


OPERATING EXPENSES 
Atomic energy defense activities 


The conferees agree that $10,000,000 of 
the $41,000,000 supplemental appropriation 
shall be available for the Special Isotopes 
Separations program. 

(Disapproval of Deferral) 


Amendment No. 89: Restores matter pro- 
posed by the House and stricken by the 
Senate to disapprove the proposed 3 
of $10,000,000 from Operating 
Atomic Energy Defense Activities, set forth 
in D81-29A submitted March 10, 1981. The 
conferees agree that the proposed redirec- 
tion of the inertial confinement fusion pro- 
gram will be further considered in connec- 
tion with the fiscal year 1982 bill. 


Plant and capital equipment 


Energy Supply, Research and Development 
Activities 


(Rescission and Deferral) 


Amendment No. 90: Restores language in 
heading stricken by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 91: Rescinds $2,500,000 
from Plant and Capital Equipment, Energy 
Supply, Research and Development Activi- 
ties as proposed by the House instead of 
$16,100,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 92: Defers obligation of 
$36,647,000 from Plant and Capital Equip- 
ment, Energy Supply, Research and Devel- 
opment Activities until October 1, 1981, as 
proposed by the House instead of $1,367,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

The conferees agree that the fiscal year 
1982 funding levels for the individual proj- 
ects included in this account will be consid- 
ered further in connection with action on 
the fiscal year 1982 appropriation bill. 


GEOTHERMAL RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT FUND 
Geothermal loan guarantee and interest 
assistance program 
(Rescission and Deferral) 


The conferees agree with Senate report 
language regarding the rescission of funds 
from the loan guarantee reserve and the au- 
thority to guarantee loans, 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—CIVIL 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Corps of Engineers—Civil 

Construction, General 

The conferees agree with the House 
report language relating to the Burns Wa- 
terway and Burns Ditch, Indiana project 
and the Senate report language relating to 
the Tug and Levisa Fork areas of the Big 
Sandy River Basin and the Upper Cumber- 
land River Basin project and the Treasure 
Island, Pinellas County, Florida project. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
WATER AND POWER RESOURCES SERVICE 
General investigations 
(Transfer of Funds) 

Amendment No. 93: Deletes House lan- 
guage which would have transferred 
$1,300,000 from the Construction Program 


to General Investigations for the Wind-Hy- 
droelectric Energy Project. 
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INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 
Appalachian regional development 
programs 
(Rescission) 

Amendment No. 94: Rescinds $40,000,000 
instead of $25,000,000 as proposed by the 
House and $110,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

(Deferral) 

Amendment No. 95: Restores language 
proposed by the House and stricken by the 
Senate to defer obligation of $15,000,000 for 
area development programs until October 1, 
1981. 

NUCLEAR REGULATORY COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(Rescission) 

Amendment No. 96: Restores language 
proposed by the House and stricken by the 
Senate amended to rescind $5,000,000 from 
the Nuclear Regulatory Commission instead 
of $10,000,000 as proposed by the House. 
The conferees direct the Commissioners to 
eliminate all unnecessary travel and agree 
that travel by Commissioners for emergen- 
cies, to visit facilities currently licensed or 
under consideration for license or permit, 
laboratories engaged in NRC research and 
NRC regional offices is permissible under 
the terms of the rescission. No funds are 
provided for official entertainment activities 
without approval of the Committees on Ap- 
propriations. Because the Commission has 
taken steps on its own initiative to reallo- 
cate staff to licensing activities, a total of 25 
additional positions shall be allocated, as 
the Chairman determines appropriate, to 
NRR and the Executive Legal Director. The 
Commission’s personnel ceiling for FY 1981 
is 3,300. No funds are to be used for public 
hearings on the safety goal“, but previous- 
ly planned safety goal workshops may con- 
tinue. The Committees agree to review prog- 


ress made by the Commission in licensing 
during review of the FY 1982 budget. 
TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


(Rescission) 

Amendment No. 97: Rescinds $85,500,000 
as proposed by the House instead of 
$177,500,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

(Deferral) 

Amendment No. 98: Restores language 
proposed by the House and stricken by the 
Senate amended to defer obligation of 
$42,000,000 until October 1, 1981, for the 
coal gasification project, instead of 
$57,800,000 as proposed by the House. 

The conferees agree that the remaining 
funds for the proposed coal gasification 
project may be available only for detailed 
design and other activities, while the Syn- 
thetic Fuels Corporation evaluates a propos- 
al submitted for the project. 

Further, the conferees understand and are 
in agreement that no additional funds will 
be appropriated for the project, including 
termination and close-out costs. 

WATER RESOURCES COUNCIL 
Water resources planning 
(Rescission) 

Amendment No. 99: Rescinds $5,000,000 
for water resources planning as proposed by 
the Senate instead of $7,288,000 as proposed 
by the House. 

Amendment No. 100: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede 
and concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which adds language relating to grants to 
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States under Title III of the Water Re- 

sources Planning Act. 

Chapter V—MULTILATERAL ECONOMIC 
ASSISTANCE 


FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 
International Financial Institutions 


Contribution to the International Finance 
Corporation 


(Rescission) 


Amendment No. 101: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede 
and concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which rescinds $33,447,900 for the Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation. 

Constribution to the International 
Development Association 

Amendment No. 102: Appropriates 
$500,000,000 for the International Develop- 
ment Association instead of $534,600,000 as 
proposed by the House and $408,000,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

BILATERAL ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 
International Development Cooperation 
Agency 
Agency for International Development 


Amendment No. 103: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. American Schools and 
Hospitals Abroad (Foreign Currency Pro- 
gram); The managers on the part of the 
House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which provides $14,300,000 in foreign cur- 
rency for the American University in Cairo. 

(Rescission) 


Amendment No. 104: Sahel Development 
Program: Rescinds $1,500,000 from the 
Sahel Development Program to be used for 
the African Development Foundation as 
proposed by the House instead of $2,000,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 105: Provides $10,170,000 
for “Operating Expenses” instead of 
$8,651,000 as proposed by the House and 
$10,476,000 as proposed by the Senate. This 
will allow for the effective implementation 
as of July 1, 1981 of new allowances and 
benefits authorized by the Foreign Service 
Act of 1980. 

(Rescission) 

Amendment No. 106: Contingency Funds: 
Deletes a rescission of $1,400,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

(Rescission) 

Amendment No. 107: Indochina Postwar 
Reconstruction Assistance: Deletes a rescis- 
sion of $1,800,000 as proposed by the House. 

(Rescission) 

Amendment No. 108: Middle East Special 
Requirements Fund and Security Support- 
ing Assistance (Syria): Deletes a rescission 
of $25,000,000 as proposed by the House. 

The Managers on the part of the House 
and Senate insist that no additional funds 
for Syria will be disbursed during the re- 
mainder of fiscal year 1981 and that the 
issue of the remaining undisbursed funds in 
the Syrian “pipeline” should be resolved in 
the fiscal year 1982 authorization and ap- 
propriation process. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
INTERNATIONAL NARCOTICS CONTROL 
(Rescission) 

Amendment No. 109: Rescinds $12,785,000 
instead of $2,600,000 as proposed by the 
House and $13,285,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 
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EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF THE UNITED STATES 
LIMITATION ON PROGRAM ACTIVITY 


Amendment No. 110; Provides 
$5,461,000,000 for the principal amount of 
direct loans instead of $5,524,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $5,398,000,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Chapter VI—-DEPARTMENT OF 
HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 
HOUSING PROGRAMS 
(Rescission and Deferral) 

Amendment No. 111: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede 
and concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment as follows: 

Of the amounts of additional contract au- 
thority provided under this head in the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment-Independent Agencies Appropriation 
Act, 1981, as authorized by section 5 of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937, 
$30,611,609 for existing units under section 
8, including section 8(j), of such Act, 
$197,102,148 for newly constructed and sub- 
stantially rehabilitated units assisted under 
such Act, and $5,219,104,150 of budget au- 
thority, are rescinded. 

(Deferral) 


Of the amounts of additional contract au- 
thority provided under this head in the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment-Independent Agencies Appropriation 
Act, 1981, as authorized by section 5 of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937, 
$15,000,000 for modernization of existing 
low-income housing projects and 
$300,000,000 of budget authority shall be 
pais from obligation until October 1, 
1981. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

The conferees stress that the reduction in 
the 1981 Indian housing program in no way 
reflects a retreat from a commitment to pro- 
vide adequate levels of subsidized Indian 
housing. 

SOLAR ENERGY AND ENERGY CONSERVATION 

Bank 


(Rescission) 


Amendment No. 112; Rescinds 
$121,000,000 from assistance for solar and 
conservation improvements as proposed by 
the Senate, instead of $101,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 


COMMUNITY PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 
(Rescission) 


Amendment No. 113: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede 
and concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment as follows: 


COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING GRANTS 
(Rescission) 


Any amount not reserved from appropri- 
ations provided under this head in the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment-Independent Agencies Appropriation 
Acts, 1981 and prior years, including any 
amounts becoming available from cancella- 
tion of prior year reservations, but exclud- 
ing $19,000,000, are rescinded. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

The conferees agree that the $19,000,000 
made available for comprehensive planning 
grants includes $2,000,000 to be used only 
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for the work study program. The conferees 
further agree that the $19,000,000 shall be 
made available only to metropolitan and 
non-metropolitan areawide planning organi- 
zations. 

The Senate report indicated that no fund- 
ing has been requested for the comprehen- 
sive planning grants program for 1982 and 
that 1981 is expected to be the program's 
final year. The Committee of Conference 
emphasizes that it expects no funding will 
be provided for the comprehensive planning 
grants program after 1981. The conferees’ 
recommendation will allow areawide plan- 
ning organizations to transition to other 
funding sources. 

NEIGHBORHOODS, VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS 
AND CONSUMER PROTECTION 
(Rescission) 

Amendment No. 114: Restores language 
proposed by the House and stricken by the 
Senate amended to rescind $3,000,000 from 
housing counseling assistance, instead of 
$6,000,000 as proposed by the House. 

(Rescission) 

Amendment No. 115: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede 
and concur in the amendment of the Senate 
making available $501,500 from the Secre- 
tary’s Discretionary Fund for the balance of 
grant commitments to nine neighborhood 
self-help development projects. 

INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 
(Rescission) 

Amendment No. 116: Rescinds $499,300 
from research and development, instead of 
$849,300 as proposed by the House and 
$149,300 as proposed by the Senate. 

The conferees are concerned that the 
total Federal radiation research effort is in 
disarray. Many departments and agencies 
have inadequately defined and partially 


overlapping radiation research responsibil- 
ities. The Administration is urged to review 


current ents and recommend alter- 
natives with the objective of better coordi- 
nated and more effective Federal radiation 
research. 


(Rescission) 


Amendment No. 117: Rescinds $4,953,100 
from abatement, control and compliance, in- 
stead of $6,371,100 as proposed by the 
House and $1,253,100 as proposed by the 
Senate. The conferees agree that the 
$1,418,000 made available above the House 
recommendation is for resource conserva- 
tion and recovery technical assistance 
panels. 

(Rescission) 


Amendment No. 118: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede 
and concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment as follows: 

Of the funds appropriated under this 
head, $880,000,000 in the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development-Independ- 
ent Agencies Appropriation Act, 1980, and 
$756,000,000 in the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development-Independent Agen- 
cies Appropriation Act, 1981, are rescinded. 
The reduction in each appropriation will be 
distributed among the States according to 
the allotment formula specified in section 
205(c) of Public Law 92-500, as amended by 
Public Law 95-217. Whenever a State’s 
share of the reduction from an appropri- 
ation, as determined by the formula, is 
greater than its unobligated balance for 
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that appropriation, as determined by the 
Administrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency upon the date of enactment of 
this Act, the shortfall will be distributed ac- 
cording to the allotment formula among all 
the States which still have funds remaining 
from that appropriation. This process of dis- 
tributing the shortfall will continue until 
the amount of the reduction has been allo- 
cated among the States. 

Of the funds appropriated under this 
head in the Public Works Employment Ap- 
propriation Act, 1977, $64,000,000 are re- 
seinded. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

The conferees urge the Environmental 
Protection Agency, in the use of funds re- 
maining, to place high priority on projects 
under Federal court order. 

FEDERAL EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT AGENCY 

(Rescission) 


Amendment No. 119: Rescinds $8,000,000 
from funds appropriated to the President, 
disaster relief as proposed by the House, in- 
stead of $20,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 


(Rescission) 


Amendment No. 120: Rescinds $4,500,000 
from research and development as proposed 
by the House, instead of $37,900,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

The conferees agree that NASA may re- 
program $52,000,000 to the space shuttle of 
the $60,000,000 proposed for such purpose. 
The conferees direct that the remaining 
$8,000,000 be made available for the follow- 
ing program activities: 


International Solar Polar Mis- 


The conferees have restored $3,000,000 for 
the International Solar Polar Mission 
(ISPM). The European Space Agency (ESA) 
has invested over $100,000,000 in this pro- 
gram with the understanding that the 
United States would provide one of the two 
spacecrafts. The Administration has now in- 
dicated its intent to terminate the develop- 
ment of the U.S. spacecraft and has request- 
ed the transfer of $14,600,000 from the pro- 
gram to the space shuttle. 

Various spokesmen for the Administration 
have expressed different opinions as to the 
proper course of action relative to terminat- 
ing work on the U.S. spacecraft. Further- 
more, ESA has submitted a proposal to 
NASA for the development of a second Eu- 
ropean spacecraft in lieu of a U.S. space- 
craft. This ESA proposal would permit 
many of the originally envisioned mission 
objectives to be accomplished—but it would 
eliminate some U.S. instrumentation, in- 
cluding the important coronagraph. 

The conferees understand that restoring 
$3,000,000 will maintain the viability of a 
fully instrumented U.S. spacecraft option, 
including the coronagraph, until a final mis- 
sion configuration can be determined. Re- 
taining $3,000,000 for ISPM expresses the 
support of the conferees to keep open var- 
ious options for a two-spacecraft mission. 
However, it is clear that if any option is to 
succeed, the Administration must make a 
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firm commitment to support that option 
over the life of the program. 

To assist the Administration and Congress 
in making a decision, the conferees instruct 
NASA to initiate a review of ISPM, with the 
National Academy of Sciences, through the 
procedures established in House Report 96- 
1476. The conferees expect this review to 
consider the scientific merits and costs of all 
of the two spacecraft options. Because of 
the time criticality of the decision, the con- 
ferees expect to be briefed by the review 
panel m its recommendations by September 

, 1981. 


NATIONAL CONSUMER COOPERATIVE BANK 
(Rescission) 


Amendments No. 121 and 122: Rescinds 
$16,990,000 from self-help development and 
establishes a loan limitation of $19,700,000 
as proposed by the House, instead of 
$29,990,000 and $6,700,000, respectively, as 
proposed by the Senate. 

NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
(Rescission) 


Amendment No. 123: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede 
and concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment as follows: 

Of the funds appropriated under this 
head in the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development-Independent Agencies 
Appropriation Act, 1981, $46,000,000 are re- 
scinded, and of the amounts remaining for 
research and related activities under Public 
Law 96-526: (1) not more than $37,000,000 
shall be available for scientific, technologi- 
cal, and international affairs; (2) not more 
than $83,000,000 shall be available for engi- 
neering; (3) not more than $18,053,000 shall 
be available for earthquake hazards mitiga- 
tion; (4) not more than $1,240,000 shall be 
available for the establishment and oper- 
ation of three university-based Innovation 
Centers; (5) not more than $2,800,000 shall 
be available for grants to two-year and four- 
year colleges for equipment and instrumen- 
tation costing $35,000 or less; (6) not more 
than $300,000 shall be available for small 
business innovation for projects to aid the 
handicapped; and (7) not more than 
$1,400,000 shall be available for special pro- 
grams for women and minorities in science 
and technology. None of these funds shall 
be available for separately targeted pro- 
grams for appropriate technology, science 
faculty improvement programs for two-year 
and four-year college faculty research par- 
ticipation, and research opportunity grants 
and visiting professorships for women. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

The conferees agree that the $20,000,000 
restored for research and related activities 
shall be allocated on a priority basis at the 
discretion of the Foundation. 

(Rescission) 

Amendment No. 124: Rescinds $10,000,000 
from science education activities as pro- 
posed by the House, instead of $16,000,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 125: Earmarks not more 
than $500,000 for science education pro- 
grams related to appropriate technology as 
proposed by the House, instead of $1,200,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 
(Rescission) 

Amendment No. 126: Deletes language 

proposed by the Senate rescinding 
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$59,849,284 from investment in National 
Consumer Cooperative Bank, establishing a 
loan limitation of $55,949,284, and halting 
further commitments to guarantee loans. 
VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


Amendment No. 127: Appropriates 
$990,000,000 for compensation and pensions 
as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$973,600,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 128: Appropriates 
$467,500,000 for readjustment benefits as 
proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$217,500,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 129: Appropriates 
$3,555,000 for veterans insurance and in- 
demnities as proposed by the Senate, in- 
stead of $4,740,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

(Deferral) 


Amendment No. 130: Restores language 
proposed by the House disapproving the de- 
ferral of medical care funds. 

(Rescission) 

Amendment No. 131: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede 
and concur in the amendment of the Senate 
rescinding $25,789,000 of medical care funds. 
The committee of conference supports the 
February 19, 1981, opinion of the General 
Accounting Office regarding section 
5010(a)(4) of title 38 of the United States 
Code. The conferees intend that this rescis- 
sion of medical care funds not adversely 
affect any court suit concerning the with- 
holding of funds or reduction in funded per- 
sonnel ceiling. 

(Deferral) 

Amendment No 132: Restores language 
proposed by the House disapproving the de- 
pon of medical and prosthetic research 

unds. 


(Deferral) 
Amendment No. 133: Restores language 
proposed by the House disapproving the de- 


ferral of medical administration and miscel- 
laneous operating expenses funds. 
(Rescission) 

Amendment No. 134: Rescinds 
$162,160,000 from construction, major proj- 
ects as proposed by the House, instead of 
$165,760,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

(Deferral) 

Amendment No. 135: Restores language 
proposed by the House disapproving the de- 
ferral of $85,965,000 of construction, major 
projects funds. 

Amendment No. 136: Deletes administra- 
tive provision proposed by the Senate limit- 
ing funds provided for agencies funded in 
the HUD-Independent Agencies Appropri- 
ation Act for personnel compensation and 
benefits to be used for other purposes with- 
out the approval of the Committees on Ap- 
propriations. 

Chapter VII—-DEPARTMENT OF THE 

INTERIOR 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 

Amendment No. 137: Appropriates 
$55,200,000 for management of lands and re- 
sources as proposed by the House instead of 
$56,353,000 as proposed by the Senate. The 
managers agree that BLM should make 
every effort to accelerate land conveyances 
to the State of Alaska and to the Alaskan 
Natives, including the hiring of sufficient 
staff for that purpose at the most expedi- 
tious rate possible. 

Amendment No. 138: Deletes the rescis- 
sion proposed by the House of $108,000,000 
for payment in lieu of taxes. 
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OFFICE OF WATER RESEARCH AND TECHNOLOGY 
Amendment No. 139: Inserts heading 
“(Rescission and Deferral)” instead of (De- 
ferral)” as proposed by the House and (Re- 
scission)” as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 140: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement, The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede 
and concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter stricken and inserted by said 
amendment, insert the following: 
“$2,745,000 shall not become available for 
obligation until October 1, 1981, and shall 
remain available for obligation until Sep- 
tember 30, 1983, and $5,900,000 are rescind- 
eg”. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 
Amounts of $1,545,000 for water resources 
R&D, $3,600,000 for saline water R&D, 
$480,000 for technology transfer, and 
$275,000 for program support are rescinded. 
Amounts of $775,000 for water resources 
R&D, $1,800,000 for saline water R&D, and 
$170,000 for technology transfer are de- 
ferred. 

UNITED STATES FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 

Amendment No. 141: Appropriates 
$2,000,000 for resource management as pro- 
posed by the House instead of $2,750,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 

Amendment No. 142: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede 
and concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter stricken and inserted by said 
amendment, insert the following: 
“$4,776,000 including $576,000 to complete 
construction of the Savage River Bridge at 
Denali National Park and Preserve, Alaska”. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

The net increase over the amount pro- 
posed by the House consists of decreases of 
$328,000 for payment to Brewster County, 
Texas, and $1,300,000 for continued develop- 
ment of units of the National Park Service 
created or expanded by the Alaska lands 
bill; and increases of $1,700,000 for mainte- 
nance of facilities needed to provide for the 
health and safety of NPS visitors and em- 
ployees, and $576,000 to complete construc- 
tion of the Savage River Bridge in Denali 
National Park and Preserve, Alaska. 

Amendment No. 143: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 


of the House will offer a motion to recede - 


and concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment rescinding $19,000,000 
for the Urban Park and Recreation Fund in- 
stead of $35,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. The managers on the part of the 
Senate will move to concur in the amend- 
ment of the House to the amendment of the 
Senate. 

The $16,000,000 made available by this 
amendment is for those projects for which a 
commitment has been made but no funds 
obligated. 

LAND AND WATER CONSERVATION FUND 


Amendment No. 144: Deletes language 
proposed by the House which prohibited use 
of funds for a contingency reserve. 

Amendment No. 145: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement, The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede 
and concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
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the matter proposed by said amendment, 
insert the following: 


(Rescission) 


Of the funds appropriated under this 
head in the Department of the Interior and 
Related Agencies Appropriations Act, 1981 
(Public Law 96-514) and previous Interior 
Department Appropriations Acts, 
$90,000,000 are rescinded in the following 
amounts: $55,000,000 for payments to the 
States; $133,000 for the Bureau of Land 
Management; $4,918,000 for the Forest 
Service; $12,217,000 for the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service; $14,782,000 for 
the National Park Service; and $2,950,000 
for the Pinelands National Reserve: Pro- 
vided, That notwithstanding the provisions 
of 16 U.S.C. 4601-8, the unobligated balances 
of the contingency reserve and funds appro- 
priated and apportioned for the various 
States and Territories upon enactment of 
this Act shall be reallocated among the 
States and Territories so that each shall re- 
ceive not less than seventy-five percent of 
the amount each would have received under 
the statutory allocation of the amount ap- 
propriated for payment to the States under 
this head in Public Law 96-514. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

The amounts allocated to the various 
agencies are for priority land acquisitions. 

In addition, the managers agree that the 
Forest Service is to use $1,500,000 to acquire 
the Dillworth tract in Cascade Head Science 
Research Area and is also to acquire land 
within the Manistee N.F. under option from 
the Boy Scouts of America. 

Amendment No. 146: Deletes House lan- 
guage as proposed by the Senate which pro- 
hibited use of funds for a discretionary re- 
serve. 

Amendment No. 147: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede 
and concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment rescinding $6,500,000 
for the Historic Preservation Fund instead 
of $8,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 
The managers on the part of the Senate will 
move to concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate. 
The $1,500,000 made available by this 
amendment is for those states that have not 
received their survey and planning grants. 

Amendment No. 148: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede 
and concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed by said amendment, 
insert the following: ‘$12,000,000 available 
from the Highway Trust Fund to liquidate 
contract authority provided under section 
105(a)(8) of Public Law 94-280 for engineer- 
ing services, roadway excavation, and pilot 
boring for the Cumberland Gap Tunnel, as 
authorized by section 160 of Public Law 93- 
87". 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 
The managers agree that the funds restored 
will be used to complete preliminary engi- 
neering and design activities but will not be 
used to begin actual construction. 


Orrice or SURFACE MINING RECLAMATION AND 
ENFORCEMENT 


Amendment No. 149: Restores title as pro- 
posed by the House: 
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(Rescission and Deferral) 


Amendment No. 150: Rescinds $3,154,000 
for regulation and technology instead of 
$1,954,000 as proposed by the House and 
$8,954,000 as proposed by the Senate. The 
increase of $1,200,000 over the amount pro- 
posed by the House is state regulatory grant 
funds that are no longer required because of 
delays in establishing permanent state regu- 
latory programs. 

Amendment No. 151: Defers $5,800,000 in- 
stead of $7,000,000 as proposed by the 
House. The increase of $5,800,000 over the 
Senate amount is for state regulatory grant 
funds that will be required in fiscal year 
1982 instead of fiscal year 1981 as originally 
appropriated. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Amendment No. 152: Rescinds $34,000,000 
in Youth Conservation Corps instead of 
$30,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$38,194,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 153: Deletes amendment 
proposed by the Senate providing that no 
valid obligations would be invalidated. 

Amendment No. 154: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede 
and concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by said amendment, 
insert the following: “Provided, That not- 
withstanding provisions of 16 U.S.C. 1704(d) 
and 1706 the unrescinded balance of the 
amount appropriated under this head in 
Public Law 96-514 shall be allocated as fol- 
lows: $18,000,000 for the purposes of 16 
U.S.C. 1704; $4,000,000 to the Secretary of 
the Interior; and $4,000,000 to the Secretary 
of Agriculture”. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 
This allocation provides that the States re- 
cieve 30% of the amount appropriated in 
the regular fiscal year 1981 appropriation 
and the Departments of Agriculture and In- 
terior receive equal amounts for manage- 
ment and closeout of the 1981 program. 

Amendment No, 155: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede 
and concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken by said amendment amend- 
ed to read as follows: 


RURAL WATER TREATMENT AND DISTRIBUTION 
SYSTEM 


(Deferral) 


Of the funds appropriated under this 
head in the Department of the Interior and 
Related Agencies Appropriations Act, 1981 
(Public Law 96-514), $1,900,000 shall not 
become available for obligation until the 
conditions of Section 9(b) of Public Law 96- 
355 regarding deauthorization of the Oahe 
unit have been met. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 
Section 9(b) of Public Law 96-355 authorizes 
$68,100,000 for construction of the WEB 
project. It further states that if the Oahe 
unit is not deauthorized by September 30, 
1981, the authorization for appropriations is 
terminated. This amendment defers the 
planning and design funds until the condi- 
tions of Section 9(b) are met. The managers 
are in agreement that the project be reauth- 
orized through the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration and that appropriations be author- 
ized to be made to that organization. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
FOREST SERVICE 


Amendment No. 156: Appropriates 
$62,542,000 for construction and land acqui- 
sition as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$78,442,000 as proposed by the House, 
Funds for salvage of timber damaged by the 
eruption of Mount Saint Helens are pro- 
vided by transfer in Amendment No. 158. 

Amendment No. 157: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede 
and concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which permits the Forest Service to waive 
the public works contracting procedure, if 
necessary, to construct the permanent roads 
required for salvage of timber damaged by 
the eruption of Mount Saint Helens. 

Amendment No. 158: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede 
and concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by said amendment, 
insert the following: “: Provided further, 
That $22,607,000 appropriated in the De- 
partment of the Interior and Related Agen- 
cies Appropriations Act, 1981 (Public Law 
96-514), for timber management and any re- 
lated activities, including roads, on the Ton- 
gass National Forest, Alaska, that are re- 
placed by funds provided under the authori- 
ty of section 705(a) of Public Law 96-487 
(which fund is hereby established at not less 
than $25,000,000 for fiscal year 1981), are 
transferred to this account, to remain avail- 
able until expended, to facilitate timber sal- 
vage activities in the Mount Saint Helens 
volcano area of the Gifford Pinchot Nation- 
al Forest as follows: construction of forest 
development roads and trails by the Forest 
Service $18,812,000; land line location 
$300,000; timber sales preparation $800,000; 
and road maintenance $2,695,000". 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 
The amounts provided by this transfer will 
permit the Service to provide for all road 
and land line location to salvage by the end 
of 1984 about 770 million board feet of 
timber damaged by the eruption of Mount 
Saint Helens. 

Additional funds for timber sales prepara- 
tion and road maintenance will be provided 
in the fiscal year 1982 bill. The anticipated 
receipts from salvage of this timber are 
$177,000,000—a “profit” of $115,000,000. 

DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 
ALTERNATIVE FUELS PRODUCTION 
(Rescission) 


Amendment No. 159: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the house will offer a motion to recede 
and concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which rescinds $875,000,000 from the “Solar 
and conservation reserve”. This amendment 
rescinds the balance in the reserve rather 
than transferring it to the Strategic Petro- 
leum Reserve. 


FOSSIL ENERGY RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Amendment No. 160: Inserts ‘“Rescission 
and” in the heading as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 161: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede 
and concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment rescinding $53,036,000 
for fossil energy research and development 
instead of $66,850,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. The managers on the part of the 
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Senate will move to concur in the amend- 
ment of the House to the amendment of the 
Senate. 

Funds for the SRC-I pilot plant 
($1,000,000), peat gasification ($5,000,000) 
and a study of a methanol from coal facility 
in Beaverdale, PA ($4,814,000) are made 
available in fiscal year 1981. In addition, 
$3,000,000 for enhanced gas recovery are not 
rescinded. 

Amendment No. 162: Defers $9,000,000 for 
fossil energy research and development in- 
stead of $60,536,000 as proposed by the 
House and $6,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. In addition to the amount proposed 
by the Senate, $3,000,000 for enhanced gas 
recovery are deferred. 


FOSSIL ENERGY CONSTRUCTION 


Amendment No. 163: Inserts “Rescission 
and” in the heading as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 164: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede 
and concur in the amendment of the Senate 
rescinding $89,400,000 for fossil energy con- 
struction. 

Amendment No. 165: Defers $235,000,000 
for fossil energy construction as proposed 
by the Senate. The $100,000,000 contained 
in the deferral for SRC-II is in addition to 
amounts deferred in administration deferral 
No. D81-33B. 


ENERGY PRODUCTION, DEMONSTRATION, AND 
DISTRIBUTION 


Amendment No. 166: Inserts heading 
“(Rescission and Deferral)” instead of “(De- 
ferral)” as proposed by the House and (Re- 
scission)" as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 167: Deletes language 
proposed by the House deferring $7,248,000 
for energy production, demonstration, and 
distribution. 

Amendment No. 168: Deletes the House- 
proposed language “of the funds appropri- 
ated under this head”. 

Amendment No. 169: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede 
and concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter stricken and inserted by said 
amendment, insert the following: “$400,000 
shall not become available for obligation 
until October 1, 1981, and $10,348,000 are re- 
scinded”’. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 
Funds for a coal loan guarantee reserve 
($2,500,000) will be made available for obli- 
gation in fiscal year 1981 and $400,000 for 
leasing activities will be deferred. 


ENERGY CONSERVATION 


Amendment No. 170: Deletes heading 
“(Deferral)” and inserts heading (Rescis- 
sion and Deferral)” as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 171: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede 
and concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter stricken and inserted by said 
amendment, insert the following: 
“$67,762,000 shall not become available for 
obligation until October 1, 1981, and 
$153,180,000 are rescinded”. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 
From the amounts proposed for rescission 
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by the Senate $81,390,000 are made availa- 
ble for obligation in fiscal year 1981 as fol- 
lows: $2,000,000 for the urban consortium, 
$3,000,000 for gas turbine engine develop- 
ment, $3,100,000 for Stirling engine develop- 
ment, $68,700,000 for schools and hospitals 
conservation grants, and $4,590,000 for bio- 
mass energy studies. From the amounts pro- 
posed for rescission by the Senate 
$63,925,000 is deferred until fiscal year 1982 
as follows: $6,705,000 for building systems, 
$5,150,000 for residential/commercial retro- 
fit, $2,190,000 for the residential conserva- 
tion service, $3,192,000 for community sys- 
tems, $7,630,000 for technology and consum- 
er products, $2,258,000 for appliance stand- 
ards, $28,400,000 for industrial energy con- 
servation (excluding coke process develop- 
ment of $19,300,000 and program direction 
of $500,000), $4,400,000 for gas turbine 
energy development, $1,700,000 for Stirling 
engine development, and $2,300,000 for vehi- 
cle systems. 
Amendment No. 172: Changes title to: 
(Rescission and Deferral) 


Amendment No. 173: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede 
and concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment rescinding $17,167,000 
for economic regulation instead of 
$39,167,000 as proposed by the Senate. The 
managers on the part of the Senate will 
move to concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate. 

The $22,000,000 deferred will be used in 
FY 1982 for the fuels conversion and com- 
pliance programs rather than for gasoline 
rationing as originally appropriated. 

Amendment No. 174: Defers $38,200,000 
instead of $61,967,000 as proposed by the 
House and $16,200,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. The $22,000,000 increase over the 
amount deferred by the Senate is for con- 
tinuation of the compliance program 
through FY 1982 and for the fuels conver- 
sion program. 

STRATEGIC PETROLEUM RESERVE 


Amendment No. 175: Deletes heading 
“(Including Transfer of Funds)“ as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 176: Deletes transfer of 
$875,000,000 proposed by the House from 
the “Solar and conservation reserve” appro- 
priated in Public Law 96-126 to the Strate- 
gic Petroleum Reserve. The funds in the 
“Solar and conservation reserve” are pro- 
posed for rescission in Amendment No, 159. 
The effect is to increase new budget author- 
ity in the Strategic Petroleum Reserve, 
offset by an equivalent rescission in the 
“Solar and conservation reserve”. 

Amendment No. 177: Deletes advance ap- 
propriation of $883,408,000 proposed by the 
House for the Strategic Petroleum Reserve 
for fiscal year 1982. 

Amendment No. 178: Rescinds $13,700,000 
for the Energy Information Administration 
instead of $11,700,000 as proposed by the 
House and $14,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. The $2,000,000 increase in the re- 
scission over the amount proposed by the 
House is for Emergency Energy Conserva- 
tion Act data collection. The $300,000 re- 
tained is for the Financial Reporting 
System. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 
ENERGY SECURITY RESERVE 
(Rescission) 

Amendment No. 179: Rescinds 
$250,600,000 for the purposes of subtitle A 
of Title Ii of the Energy Security Act as 
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proposed by the Senate. The amendment 
would not provide a $30 million loan guar- 
antee reserve for biomass energy projects. 

Amendment No. 180: Rescinds 
$218,900,000 for subtitle B of Title II of the 
Energy Security Act as proposed by the 
Senate. The amendment would not provide 
a $23 million loan guarantee reserve for 
urban waste energy projects. 

Amendment No. 181: Restores language 
stricken by the Senate which removes the 
mandatory June 30, 1981 transfer date to 
the Synthetic Fuels Corporation for funds 
currently administered by the Department 
of Energy. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 
HEALTH SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Amendment No. 182: Appropriates 
$120,000 for Indian health services as pro- 
posed by the House for the Masters in 
Public Health program for American Indi- 
ans and Alaska Natives. The managers are 
informed that $1,100,000 is being adminis- 
tratively withheld as a result of not award- 
ing any new scholarships to Indian students 
in Indian health profession. These funds 
should either be used for the purpose for 
which they were appropriated or reported 
as a rescission or deferral as required by the 
Impoundment Control Act of 1974. 

Amendment No. 183: Deletes language 
proposed by the Senate providing that (1) 
medicaid and medicare reimbursement 
could be used for planning and design of 
new and replacement facilities and (2) that 
appropriated funds could be used for lease 
of 200 units of housing to be constructed 
near the Chinle Hospital and at Inscription 
House Health Center. The managers prefer 
that planning and design funds be provided 
in the construction account and that fiscal 
year 1981 reimbursements be used for ac- 
creditation and certification. The matter of 
leasing housing units will be addressed in 
connection with the fiscal year 1982 bill. 

Amendment No. 184: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede 
and concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter stricken by said amendment, 
insert the following: “For an additional 
amount for “Indian health facilities,” 
$2,500,000, to remain available until expend- 
ed, for site reviews, water investigations, 
and preliminary engineering and design of 
sanitation facilities for 2,840 Indian housing 
units.” 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

The managers are aware that the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
will not approve housing projects for con- 
struction unless a commitment has been 
made for the provision of sanitation facili- 
ties. Because of this, more than 1,700 HUD 
Indian housing units scheduled for con- 
struction this fiscal year will be delayed be- 
cause the Indian Health Service does not 
have funds to provide essential sanitation 
facilities. 

In order that these housing projects, as 
well as housing provided by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and others not be delayed, an 
additional $2,500,000 is provided to the 
Indian Health Service to initiate prelimi- 
nary engineering design, rights of way and 
archeological clearances, soil and water 
source investigations, and other related pre- 
project planning for 2,840 Indian housing 
units. 

The managers recommend that the hous- 
ing agencies also request funds for sanita- 
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tion facilities rather than continuing the ex- 
isting procedures. 

Amendment No. 185: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede 
and concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment rescinding $3,916,000 
instead of $8,871,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. The managers on the part of the 
Senate will move to concur in the amend- 
ment of the House to the amendment of the 
Senate. 

The funds restored by this action are for 
the following projects: 


Planning and design: 
Crownpoint, NM, hospital 
Kanakanak, AK, hospital .. 
Browning, MT, hospital 
Anadarko, OK, outpatient facili- 


Huerfano, "AZ, outpatient facility 220,000 
Construction: 
Lodge Grass, MT, 10 units of 
personnel quarters 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
INSTITUTE OF MUSEUM SERVICES 


Amendment No. 186: Deletes language re- 
scinding $12,357,000 proposed by the 
Senate. 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


Amendment No. 187: Appropriates 
$200,000 for salaries and expenses for events 
observing the 100th anniversary of the birth 
of Franklin Delano Roosevelt as proposed 
by the House. 


Administrative provision 


Amendment No. 188: Deletes language 
proposed by the House which protected de- 
ferred funds from further executive im- 
poundment action. 


Chapter VIII—DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING ADMINISTRATION 
EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING ASSISTANCE 
(Rescission) 


Amendment No. 189: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will move to recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment amended to read 
as follows: 

EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING ASSISTANCE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds provided for “Employment 
and training assistance” for fiscal year 1981 
in Public Law 96-536, as amended, 
$82,500,000 are rescinded: Provided, That 
notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
$696,000,000 shall be available for the 
Youth Employment and Training Program 
authorized under title IV, part A, subpart 3, 
of the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act: Provided further, That not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, 
$70,136,000 shall be available for title II, 
part A, section 202(e), of the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

The conferees are concerned about the 
precipitous staffing “reductions planned for 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
during fiscal year 1981. The planned reduc- 
tions amount to about 20 percent of the Bu- 
reau’s staff. The conferees believe that this 
should not take place without Congressional 
review and therefore direct the Department 
of Labor to postpone any reductions in the 
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Bureau until the Congress has an opportu- 
nity to consider the matter in connection 
with the fiscal year 1982 appropriation bill. 
At the same time, the conferees direct that 
no further offsetting reduction in other 
Labor Department staff be made in order to 
maintain Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training staff. 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
Salaries and expenses 
(Rescission) 

Amendment No. 190: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will move to recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment which rescinds 
$570,000. The House bill included no rescis- 
sion in this account. 

EMPLOYMENT STANDARDS ADMINISTRATION 
Salaries and expenses 
(Rescission) 

Amendment No. 191: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will move to recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment which rescinds 
$406,000. The House bill included no rescis- 
sion in this account. 

OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 
ADMINISTRATION 
Salaries and expenses 
(Rescission) 

Amendment No. 192: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will move to recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment which rescinds 
$920,000. The House bill included no rescis- 
sion in this account. 

MINE SAFETY AND HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 
Salaries and expenses 
(Rescission) 

Amendment No. 193: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will move to recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment which rescinds 


$660,000. The House bill included no rescis- 
sion in this account. 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
Salaries and expenses 
(Rescission) 

Amendment No. 194: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will move to recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment which rescinds 
$160,000. The House bill included no rescis- 
sion in this account. 

DEPARTMENTAL MANAGEMENT 
Salaries and expenses 
(Rescission) 

Amendment No. 195: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will move to recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment which rescinds 
$300,000. The House bill included no rescis- 
sion in this account. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 
HEALTH SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
Health Services 
(Rescission) 

Amendment No. 196: Rescinds $49,776,000 
instead of $45,679,000 as proposed by the 
House and $56,383,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. In addition to the amounts 
rescinded by the House, the conferees have 
agreed to a rescission of $4 million in the 
home health demonstration program as pro- 
posed by the Senate and to a rescission of 
$2,097,000 in program support activities of 
the Bureau of Medical Services as proposed 
by the Senate. 
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Amendment No. 197: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will move to recede and concur 
in the amendment of the Senate amended 
to read as follows: “Provided, That not more 
than $128,399,000 shall be available under 
this head for operation of Public Health 
Service hospitals and clinics.” 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to recede and concur in the 
amendment of the House to the amendment 
of the Senate. This language establishes a 
ceiling on obligations for the operation of 
the hospitals and clinics program. The 
amount approved is $2,157,000 higher than 
the amount in the Senate bill. This funding 
level is consistent with the President’s 
budget request for this activity. 

The Committee directs the Department of 
Health and Human Services to use the fiscal 
year 1981 funds available for the Public 
Health Service hospitals first for the oper- 
ation, maintenance and transition costs of 
those hospitals and clinics whose communi- 
ties have made a firm commitment to 
assume their operations which is acceptable 
to the Secretary; and, second, to maintain as 
many of the services of the other facilities 
as is possible. The conferees are agreed that 
any community may submit a plan for com- 
munity use of these facilities and that no 
ep should be closed prior to October 1, 
1981. 

CENTERS FOR DISEASE CONTROL 
Preventive Health Services 


Amendment No. 198: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will move to recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment which reappro- 
priates $2,000,000 from unobligated swine 
flu balances. The conferees are agreed that 
this shall be a one-time appropriation to 
conduct the Mt. St. Helens health effects 
study. 

(Rescission) 


Amendment No. 199: Rescinds $44,981,000 
instead of $43,975,000 as proposed by the 
House and $51,676,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. The conference agreement contains 
the following changes from the House bill: 


Chronic diseases 

Environmental hazards 

Occupational safety and 
health research 


— $506,000 
+ 1,348,000 


—500,000 


Amendment No. 200: Rescinds $9,400,000 
from unobligated swine flu balances as pro- 
posed by the Senate, instead of $11,400,000 
as proposed by the House. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 

The amounts agreed upon by the confer- 
ees for the National Institutes of Health are 
intended to permit funding of training 
grant awards supporting 10,000 research 
trainees together with full institutional al- 
lowances and indirect costs associated with 
those awards as well as 5,000 new and com- 
peting research project grants. 

NATIONAL CANCER INSTITUTE 
(Rescission) 

Amendment No. 201: Rescinds $10,785,000, 
instead of $7,730,000, as proposed by the 
House, and $14,264,000, as proposed by the 
Senate. 

NATIONAL HEART, LUNG, AND BLOOD INSTITUTE 
(Rescission) 

Amendment No. 202: Reported in techni- 

cal disagreement. The Managers on the part 
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of the House will move to recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment with an amend- 
ment which will rescind $9,950,000, instead 
of $10,131,000 as proposed by the House, 
and $11,325,000, as proposed by the Senate. 
The managers on the part of the Senate will 
move to concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF DENTAL RESEARCH 
(Rescission) 


Amendment No. 203: Deletes rescission of 
$347,000 proposed by the Senate. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARTHRITIS, 
METABOLISM, AND DIGESTIVE DISEASES 


(Rescission) 


Amendment No. 204: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will move to recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment with an amend- 
ment which will rescind $2,113,000, instead 
of $2,316,000 as proposed by the House and 
$3,237,000, as proposed by the Senate. The 
Managers on the part of the Senate will 
move to concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF NEUROLOGICAL AND 
COMMUNICATIVE DISORDERS AND STROKE 


(Rescission) 


Amendment No. 205: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will move to recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment with an amend- 
ment which will rescind $997,000, instead of 
$2,456,000, as proposed by the House and 
$1,791,000, as proposed by the Senate. The 
Managers on the part of the Senate will 
move to concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF GENERAL MEDICAL 
SCIENCES 


(Rescission) 


Amendment No. 206: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The Managers on the part 
of the House will move to recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment with an amend- 
ment which will rescind $1,571,000, instead 
of $2,757,000, as proposed by the House, and 
$1,720,000 as proposed by the Senate. The 
Managers on the part of the Senate will 
move to concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CHILD HEALTH AND 
HUMAN 


(Rescission) 


Amendment No. 207: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement, The Managers on the part 
of the House will move to recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment with an amend- 
ment which will rescind $2,694,000, instead 
of $3,335,000, as proposed by the House and 
$3,360,000, as proposed by the Senate. The 
Managers on the part of the Senate will 
move to concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate. 


NATIONAL EYE INSTITUTE 
(Rescission) 


Amendment No. 208: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The Managers on the part 
of the House will move to recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment with an amend- 
ment which will rescind $2,137,000, instead 
of $2,619,000, as proposed by the House, and 
$2,381,000, as proposed by the Senate. The 
Managers on the part of the Senate will 
move to concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate. 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ENVIRONMENTAL 
HEALTH SCIENCES 


(Rescission) 


Amendment No. 209: Rescinds $3,630,000, 
instead of $3,455,000, as proposed by the 
House, and $4,056,000, as proposed by the 
Senate. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE ON AGING 
(Rescission) 


Amendment No. 210: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The Managers on the part 
of the House will move to recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment with an amend- 
ment which will rescind $377,000, instead of 
$598,000, as proposed by the House, and 
$659,000, as proposed by the Senate. The 
Managers on the part of the Senate will 
move to concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate. 

RESEARCH RESOURCES 
(Rescission) 

Amendment No. 211: Rescinds $8,623,000, 
as proposed by the House, instead of 
$10,561,000, as proposed by the Senate. The 
amount provided includes full restoration of 
funds for the Minority biomedical support 
program. The rescission should be distribut- 
ed equitably among the other programs of 
the Division. 


JOHN E. FOGARTY INTERNATIONAL CENTER FOR 
ADVANCED STUDY 


(Rescission) 


Amendment No. 212: Deletes rescission of 
$500,000 proposed by the Senate. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY OF MEDICINE 
(Rescission) 


Amendment No. 213: Deletes rescission of 
$341,000 proposed by the Senate. 


OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 
(Rescission) 


Amendment No. 214: Deletes rescission of 
$360,000 proposed by the Senate. 
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ALCOHOL, DRUG ABUSE, AND MENTAL HEALTH 
ADMINISTRATION 


ALCOHOL, DRUG ABUSE, AND MENTAL HEALTH 
(Rescission) 


Amendment No. 215: Rescinds 
$112,244,000 instead of $80,244,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $144,244,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. In addition to the 
amounts rescinded by the House the confer- 
ees have agreed to rescind an additional $20 
million from the alcoholism formula grant 
program and an additional $12 million from 
the drug abuse formula grant program. This 
action results in total rescissions for these 
two programs of $30 million and $18 million 
respectively. 


HEALTH RESOURCES ADMINISTRATION 
HEALTH RESOURCES 
(Rescission) 


Amendment No. 216: Rescinds 
$158,189,000 instead of $180,934,000, as pro- 
posed by the House, and $154,854,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

The conferees are agreed that the rescis- 
sion includes the following changes from 
the amounts proposed by the House: 


Local health planning agen- 


Dental health team grants. 

Public health capitation 
grants 

Health administration grants... 

Public health traineeships 

Health administration train- 


Family medicine/general den- 
tistry residencies and train- 
+6,975,000 
+ 1,500,000 


Advanced training 
Nurse practitioners. 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR HEALTH 
Salaries and Expenses 


Amendment No. 217: Appropriates 
$40,000,000 as proposed by the House in- 
oe of $37,700,000 as proposed by the 

nate. 


(Rescission) 


Amendment No. 218: Rescinds $38,270,000 
as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$37,630,000 as proposed by the House. 


HEALTH CARE FINANCING ADMINISTRATION 
Payments to health care trust funds 
(Rescission) 


Amendment No. 219: Rescinds $6,520,000 
as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$4,346,000 as proposed by the House. This 
rescission relates to the Professional Stand- 
ards Review Organization program which is 
aa by amendment numbers 220 
an $ 


Program management 
(Rescission) 


Amendment No. 220: Rescinds $7,494,000 
instead of $3,996,000 as proposed by the 
House and $8,694,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. In addition to the amounts rescind- 
ed by the House the conferees have agreed 
to additional rescissions of $2,000,000 in re- 
search, demonstrations and evaluation and 
$1,498,000 for the Professional Standards 
Review Organization program. 


Amendment No. 221: Reduces the amount 
which can be transferred from the Medicare 
trust funds to support Federal administra- 
tive costs by $16,982,000 instead of 
$12,322,000 as proposed by the House and 
$20,349,000 as proposed by the Senate. In 
addition to the rescissions approved by the 
House the conferees have agreed to an addi- 
tional rescission of $3,000,000 in research, 
demonstrations, and evaluation and 
$1,660,000 in the Professional Standards 
Review Organization program. The com- 
bined impact of the conference agreements 
on amendment numbers 219, 220, and 221 is 
displayed in the following table: 


contin 


SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 
LIMITATION ON ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Amendment No. 222: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will move to recede and concur 
in the amendment of the Senate which in- 
creases the amount of funds available in the 
contingency reserve for Social Security ad- 
ministrative expenses from the $50,000,000 
currently appropriated to $80,000,000. The 
President had proposed a contingency of 
$117,667,000. The House had not approved 
any increase in this contingency reserve. 


$40,120,000 
(78,180,000) 


22,372,000 
(32,996,000) 


= 115 —— 
(12.705.000) 

— 4,494,000 
(— 4,982,000) 


173,668,000 


— 28,701,000 


30,000,000 
(20,000,000) 


— 3,000,000 
(—6,000,000) 


— 9,000,000 


The conferees are agreed that the addition- 
al funds made available may only be used to 
the extent necessary to support an in- 
creased workload which may result from 
legislation currently pending before the 
Congress but not yet enacted. 


LOW INCOME ENERGY ASSISTANCE 
(Rescission) 


Amendment No. 223: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will move to recede and concur 
in the amendment of the Senate which re- 
scinds $500,000 from federal administrative 


funds for the low income energy assistance 
program. 
REFUGEE ASSISTANCE 
(Rescission) 

Amendment No. 224: Rescinds $41,805,000 
as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$74,805,000 as proposed by the House. 

CUBAN AND HAITIAN ENTRANTS RECEPTION AND 
PROCESSING 
(Rescission) 

Amendment No. 225: Reported in techni- 

cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
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of the House will move to recede and concur 
in the amendment of the Senate amended 
to read as follows: 
CUBAN AND HAITIAN ENTRANTS RECEPTION AND 
PROCESSING 
(Rescission) 

“Of the funds for ‘Cuban and Haitian en- 
trants reception and processing’ for fiscal 
year 1981 in Public Law 96-536, as amended, 
$10,000,000 are rescinded.” 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 
The House bill contained no rescission in 
this budget account. 

CUBAN AND HAITIAN ENTRANTS DOMESTIC 
ASSISTANCE 

Amendment No. 226: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will move to recede and concur 
in the amendment of the Senate which ap- 
propriates $6,000,000 for assistance to local 
school districts with a high concentration of 
Cuban and Haitian immigrants. The House 
bill did not include any funds for this pur- 
pose. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR HUMAN 
DEVELOPMENT SERVICES 
Human Development Services 
(Rescission) 

Amendment No. 227: Rescinds $13,500,000 
instead of $5,100,000 as proposed by the 
House and $24,700,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. The conferees are agreed that the 
rescission includes: 


—$850,000 
—400,000 


Child welfare research. 

Child welfare training. 

Grants for State and com- 
munity activities on aging ... 

Aging research and training... 

National Clearinghouse on 


—5,000,000 
—5,000,000 


—200,000 
—100,000 
—1,750,000 


Aging 
Federal Council on Aging 


Developmental disabilities 
Social services research 


DEPARTMENTAL MANAGEMENT 
Policy research 
(Rescission) 


Amendment No. 228: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The Managers on the part 
of the House will move to recede and concur 
in the amendment of the Senate which re- 
scinds $2,500,000 of funds appropriated for 
1981 for policy research. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
(Rescission) 

Amendment No. 229: Rescinds 
$410,455,000 for Title I, parts A and B in- 
stead of $351,477,000 as proposed by the 
House and $463,885,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 230: Rescinds $25,270,000 
for Title IV, part C instead of $9,140,000 as 
proposed by the House and $41,400,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 231: Rescinds $8,925,000 
for Title V, part B instead of $5,100,000 as 
proposed by the House and $12,750,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 232: Rescinds $500,000 
for sections 1524 and 1525 of the Education 
Amendments of 1978 as proposed by the 
House instead of $3,000,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 233: Deletes rescission of 
$100,000 proposed by the House for Public 
Law 92-506. 
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Amendment No. 234: Earmarks 
$100,000,000 for section 117 (concentration 
grants) instead of $130,500,000 as proposed 
by the House and $71,070,000 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 235: Earmarks 
$266,400,000 for Title I, part B, subpart 1 
(migratory children) instead of $259,200,000 
as proposed by the House and $273,600,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 236: Earmarks 
$152,625,000 for Title I, part B, subpart 2 
(handicapped children) instead of 
$148,500,000 as proposed by the House and 
$156,750,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 237: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will move to recede and concur 
in the amendment of the Senate which pro- 
hibits the use of funds appropriated for 
Title IV, part C of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act to be used for pur- 
poses of Title V, part B; and provides that 
reductions in Title IV, part C and Title V, 
part B shall be proportionate among the 
States. 


EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
(Rescission) 


Amendment No. 238: Rescinds $97,563,000 
instead of $36,876,000 as proposed by the 
House and $131,719,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. The conferees are agreed that the 
rescissions by program are as follows: 


Grants to school districts............ 
Special programs and projects 
Grants to non-profit organizations .... 
Educational television and radio. 
Evaluation 

Training and advisory services... 
Women’s educational equity 


— $74,400,000 
7.724.000 
— 2,500,000 


LIBRARIES AND LEARNING RESOURCES 
(Rescission) 


Amendment No. 239: Rescinds $10,000,000 
for Title IV, part B of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, school libraries 
program, as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of $21,375,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 240: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will move to recede and concur 
in the amendment of the Senate amended 
to read as follows: “, $2,000,000 of the 
amount provided for title II, part A of the 
Higher Education Act”. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

Amendment No. 241: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will move to recede and concur 
in the amendment of the Senate amended 
to read as follows:, and $250,000 of the 
amount provided for title II, part B of the 
Higher Education Act“. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

EDUCATION FOR THE HANDICAPPED 
(Rescission) 


Amendment No. 242: Rescinds $76,819,000 
instead of $68,719,000 as proposed by the 
House and $89,995,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. The conferees are agreed that the 
rescissions by program are as follows: 


State grant program 
Severely handicapped 
Early childhood 
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Regional, vocational and 
adult and postsecondary 
— 1,050,000 


Regional resource centers... 
Recruitment and informa- 


Special education person- 
nel development. . tos 
Special studies 


— 14,500,000 


The conferees direct that the funds appro- 
priated for special education personnel de- 
velopment be equitably distributed among 
the 50 States by renegotiating proportional 
reductions in the contracts of the cycle proj- 
ects already approved, and making compara- 
ble percentage reductions in the new quali- 
fying proposals for the States on the cur- 
rent cycle. Further, the conferees expect 
that the parent training programs operated 
by parent coalitions will be funded as 
planned for fiscal 1981. 

Amendment No. 243: Earmarks 
$25,000,000 for section 619 of the Education 
of the Handicapped Act (pre-school incen- 
tive grants) as proposed by the Senate in- 
stead of $21,875,000 as proposed by the 
House. 


REHABILITATION SERVICES AND HANDICAPPED 
RESEARCH 


(Rescission) 


Amendment No. 244: Rescinds $12,126,000 
instead of $7,875,000 as proposed by the 
House and $18,723,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. The conferees are agreed that the 
rescissions by program are as follows: 


Rehabilitation: 
Service projects 
Trainin 


capped Research 
National Clearinghouse on 
the Handicapped 


The conferees are agreed that the amount 
available for fiscal year 1981 includes 
$3,000,000 for special recreation projects as 
approved by the House. With regard to 
these projects, as well as spinal cord injury 
demonstration centers, the Department 
should follow the directives contained in the 
House report (No. 97-29). 

The National Institute of Handicapped 
Research shall give serious attention to ad- 
dressing the pressing needs of the Pacific 
Basin under their Research and Training 
Center authority. 

Amendment No. 245: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will move to recede and concur 
in the amendment of the Senate which ear- 
marks $2,800,000 for section 112 of the Re- 
habilitation Act of 1973 (client assistance), 
notwithstanding other provisions of law. 

Amendment No. 246: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will move to recede and concur 
in the amendment of the Senate which ear- 
marks $650,000 for the Navajo Tribal Coun- 
cil to carry out section 130 of the Rehabili- 
tation Act of 1973. 
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VOCATIONAL AND ADULT EDUCATION 
(Rescission) 

Amendment No. 247: Rescinds $98,442,000 
for vocational education instead of 
$7,236,000 as proposed by the House and 
$124,201,000 as proposed by the Senate. The 
conferees are agreed that the rescission by 
program are as follows: 


—$44,127,000 
Program improvement —31,494,000 


Programs of national signifi- 


—5,046,000 
Consumer and homemaking 
education 
Bilingual vocational training.. 
State planning 


— 13,150,000 
—840,000 
— 1,262,000 


Amendment No. 248: Rescinds $20,000,000 
for grants to States for adult education as 
proposed by the Senate instead of 
$15,000,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 249: Rescinds $5,000,000 
for the Career. Education Incentive Act as 
proposed by the Senate instead of 
$2,500,000 proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 250: Rescinds $6,862,000 
for Title VIII of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act (community schools) 
as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$4,431,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 251: Rescinds $2,261,000 
for Title III, part E of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act (consumers’ edu- 
cation) instead of $904,000 as proposed by 
the House and $3,617,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 252: Earmarks 
$93,323,000 for part A, subpart 3 of the Vo- 
cational Education Act (program improve- 
ment and supportive services) as proposed 
by the House instead of $118,576,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 253: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will move to recede and concur 
in the amendment of the Senate which ear- 
marks $7,477,000 for part B, subpart 2 of 
the Vocational Education Act (programs of 
national significance), and $2,243,100 for 
the National Occupational Information Co- 
ordinating Committee. 

Amendment No. 254: Deletes language 
proposed by the Senate relating to pay- 
ments for State advisory councils. 

Amendment No. 255: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will move to recede and concur 
in the amendment of the Senate which ear- 
marks $3,138,000 for sections 809, 810, and 
812 of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act (community schools). 


STUDENT FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


Amendment No. 256: Appropriates 
$445,000,000 for Title IV, part A, subpart 1 
of the Higher Education Act (basic opportu- 
nity or Pell grants) instead of $661,000,000 
as proposed by the House and $391,000,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments No. 257 and 258: Deletes lan- 
guage proposed by the House relating to the 
maximum grant a student may receive in 
the 1981-82 academic year. 

Amendment No. 259: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will move to recede and concur 
in the amendment of the Senate which in- 
serts substitute language establishing a 
maximum grant of $1,750, notwithstanding 
section 411(aX2XA)XI) of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act. 
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Amendment No. 260: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will move to recede and concur 
in the amendment of the Senate amended 
to read as follows:: Provided further, That 
notwithstanding section 411(b\(3)(B)(i) each 
Pell grant be reduced by $80 after taking 
the cost of attendance limitation of section 
411(aX2XBXi) into account”. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

Amendment No. 261: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will move to recede and concur 
in the amendment of the Senate which au- 
thorizes the Secretary of Education to es- 
tablish cost of attendance rules for Pell 
grant eligibility. 

Amendment No. 262: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will move to recede and concur 
in the amendment of the Senate which au- 
thorizes the Secretary of Education to rat- 
ably reduce 1981 State allocations under the 
National Direct Student Loan program, not- 
withstanding any other provision of law. 


STUDENT LOAN INSURANCE 


Amendment No. 263: Deletes limitation in- 
cluded by the House for expenses related to 
the guaranteed student loan program. 

Amendment No. 264: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will move to recede and concur 
in the amendment of the Senate which in- 
serts language prohibiting the reservation 
or payment of administrative expenses in- 
curred by educational institutions. 


HIGHER AND CONTINUING EDUCATION 
(Rescission) 


Amendment No. 265: Deletes phrase pro- 
posed by the House. 

Amendment No. 266: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will move to recede and concur 
in the amendment of the Senate which re- 
scinds $12,800,000 of the amount provided 
for Title I, part B of the Higher Education 
Act. 

Amendment No 267: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will move to recede and concur in 
the amendment of the Senate amended to 
read as follows:, $3,000,000 of the amount 
provided for section 417”. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

Amendment No. 268: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement, The managers on the part 
of the House will move to recede and concur 
in the amendment of the Senate amended 
to read as follows: , $6,020,000 of the 
amount provided for section 420 and”. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

Amendment No. 269: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will move to recede and concur 
in the amendment of the Senate amended 
to read as follows: 52,150,000 of the 
amount provided for title IX, part B of the 
Higher Education Act are rescinded”. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

The conferees are agreed that $1,000,000 
is rescinded from the amount available for 
graduate and professional educational op- 
portunities and $1,150,000 from mining fel- 
lowships. 
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Amendment No, 270: Deletes rescission of 
$3,000,000 proposed by the Senate for Title 
IX, part E of the Higher Education Act. 

Amendment No. 271: Deletes rescission of 
$1,000,000 proposed by the Senate for Title 
III, part G of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act. 

Amendment No. 272: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement, The managers on the part 
of the House will move to recede and concur 
in the amendment of the Senate amended 
to read as follows:: Provided, that the 
funds appropriated in Public Law 96-536, as 
amended, for title IX, part B are available 
notwithstanding the provisions of section 
922 0b) C2) of the Higher Education Act“. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

Amendment No. 273: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will move to recede and concur 
in the amendment of the Senate which ear- 
marks $2,200,000 for Title I, part B of the 
Higher Education Act only for section 
115(d). 


HIGHER EDUCATION FACILITIES LOAN AND 
INSURANCE FUND 


(Deferral) 


Amendment No. 274: Restores paragraph 
inserted by the House disapproving deferral 
D 81-82. 

The Senate recedes to the House position 
on deferral D 81-82. The conferees instruct 
the Secretary of Education to release the 
funds to Boston College and Georgetown 
University in accordance with the report 
language in House Report #97-29. 


COLLEGE HOUSING LOANS 
(Rescission) 


Amendment No. 275: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will move to recede and concur 
in the amendment of the Senate amended 
to read as follows: 


COLLEGE HOUSING LOANS 
(RESCISSION) 


Of the funds appropriated for participa- 
tion sales insufficiencies for fiscal year 1981 
in Public Law 96-536, as amended, 
$14,271,000 are rescinded. Payments of in- 
sufficiencies in fiscal year 1981 as may be re- 
quired by the Government National Mort- 
gage Association, as trustee, on account of 
outstanding beneficial interests or participa- 
tions issued pursuant to section 302(c) of 
the Federal National Mortgage Association 
Charter Act, as amended (12 U.S.C. 1717) 
shall be made from the fund established 
pursuant to title IV of the Housing Act of 
1950, as amended (12 U.S.C. 1749) using loan 
repayments and other income available 
during fiscal year 1981. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT 
(Rescission) 

Amendment No. 276: Rescinds $37,843,000 
instead of $14,642,000 as proposed by the 
House and $61,218,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. The conferees are agreed that the 
rescissions by program are as follows: 


Basic skills improvement 
Arts in education 

Metric education. 

Cities in schools 

Push for excellence 
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Alcohol and drug abuse edu- 
cation . „ — ws 

Ethnic heritage studies * 

National diffusion program .... 


—150,000 
750.000 
—1,250,000 
— 7,500,000 
—3,900,000 
— 18,000,000 


Teacher centers... 

Follow through. 

Gifted and talented 

Migrant high school equiva- 


With regard to arts in education, the con- 
ferees are agreed that the remaining funds 
for this program would be sufficient to sup- 
port most of the activities of the National 
Committee for Arts for the Handicapped. 

Amendment No. 277: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will move to recede and concur 
in the amendment of the Senate which in- 
serts Part A of Title III of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. 

Amendment No. 278: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will move to recede and concur 
in the amendment of the Senate which in- 
serts Title III, section 303(c)(2) of the Com- 
prehensive Employment and Training Act, 
as amended. 

Amendment No. 279: Restores legal cita- 
tion proposed by the House for the Alcohol 
and Drug Abuse Education Act. 

Amendment No. 280: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will move to recede and concur 
in the amendment of the Senate which in- 
serts section 422(a) of the General Educa- 
tion Provisions Act. 

Amendment No. 281: Earmarks 
$17,225,000 for Title II, part A of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act 
(basic skills national program) as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $18,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 
(Rescission) 


Amendment No, 282: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will move to recede and concur 
in the amendment of the Senate which re- 
scinds $1,000,000 for section 406 of the Gen- 
eral Education Provisions Act. 

RESEARCH AND RELATED ACTIVITIES 
(Rescission) 

Amendment No. 283: Rescinds $8,500,000 
for section 405 of the General Education 
Provisions Act, instead of $7,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $10,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

DEPARTMENTAL MANAGEMENT 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(Rescission) 

Amendment No. 284: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will move to recede and concur 
in the amendment of the Senate amended 
to read as follows: 

DEPARTMENTAL MANAGEMENT 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(Rescission) 

Of the funds appropriated under this 
head for fiscal year 1981 in Public Law 96- 
536, as amended, $500,000 for the purposes 
of part D of the General Education Provi- 
sions Act are rescinded. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 
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RELATED AGENCIES 
ACTION 
Operating expenses, domestic programs 
(Rescission) 

Amendment No. 285: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will move to recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment amended to re- 
scind $5,187,000, instead of $3,207,000 as 
proposed by the House and $3,907,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. The managers on 
the part of the Senate will move to concur 
in the amendment of the House to the 
amendment of the Senate. 

The conference agreement contains the 
following rescissions: 


Volunteers in service to 
America (VISTA) 

Citizen participation and 
volunteer demonstration 
Administrative overhead 


COMMUNITY SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
Community services program 
(Rescission) 

Amendment No. 286: Rescinds $16,915,000, 
instead of $16,500,000 as proposed by the 
House and $22,915,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. The conference agreement contains 
the following changes from the House bill: 


Community economic develop- 


CORPORATION FOR PUBLIC BROADCASTING 
Public Broadcasting Fund 
(Rescission) 

Amendment No. 287: Rescinds $35,000,000 
for fiscal year 1983, instead of $60,000,000 as 
proposed by the House. The Senate bill in- 
cluded no rescission for this account. 
FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION SERVICE 

Salaries and expenses 
(Rescission) 

Amendment No. 288: Deletes rescission of 
$687,000 proposed by the Senate. 

NATIONAL COMMISSION ON STUDENT FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE 

Amendment No. 289: Appropriates 
$250,000 instead of $750,000 as proposed by 
the House. The Senate had proposed to 
delete all funds for this purpose. 

NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 
Salaries and expenses 
(Rescission) 

Amendment No. 290: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will move to recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment which rescinds 
$1,060,000. The House bill included no re- 
scission for this account. 

OccuPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH REVIEW 
COMMISSION 
Salaries and expenses 
(Rescission) 

Amendment No. 291: Rescinds $54,000 as 
proposed by the House. The Senate bill in- 
cluded no rescission for this account. 

General provisions 

Amendment No. 292: Deletes language 
proposed by the House which would have 
required that no part of any appropriation 
contained in this chapter shall be used in 
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connection with the issuance, implementa- 
tion, or enforcement of any rule, regulation, 
standard, guideline, recommendation, or 
order which includes any ratio, quota, or 
other numerical requirement related to 
race, creed, color, national origin, or sex, 
and which requires any individual or entity 
to take any action with respect to (1) the 
hiring or promotion policies or practices of 
said individual or entity, (2) the admissions 
policies or priorities or such individual or 
entity. 

Amendment No. 293: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will move to recede and concur 
in the amendment of the Senate amended 
to read as follows: 

Of the total amounts appropriated for the 
Department of Health and Human Services 
for fiscal year 1981, $13,500,000 are hereby 
rescinded from funds available for travel, 
consultants, consultant services, training, 
and furniture and equipment purchases. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to recede and concur with the 
amendment of the House to the amendment 
of the Senate. This language rescinds 
$13,500,000 from administrative funds of 
the Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices instead of $27,123,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. The conferees have agreed not 
to rescind $5,277,000 of Department of Edu- 
cation administrative funds proposed to be 
rescinded by the Senate. The conferees are 
further agreed that the Social Security Ad- 
ministration should be exempted from any 
reductions required by this section. 


Chapter IX—Legislative Branch 
SENATE 


Amendments No. 294 through 308: Re- 
ported in technical disagreement. Inasmuch 
as these amendments relate solely to the 
Senate and in accord with long practice, 
under which each body determines its own 
housekeeping requirements and the other 
concurs without intervention, the managers 
on the part of the House will offer motions 
to recede and concur in the Senate amend- 
ments No. 294 through 308. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Amendments No. 309 and 310: Change sec- 
tion numbers as proposed by the Senate. 


ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 
Capitol Buildings and Grounds 
Capitol Buildings 
(Rescission) 


Amendment No. 311: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will move to recede and concur 
in the amendment of the Senate which re- 
scinds $97,000, including $47,000 from intru- 
sion alarm systems and $50,000 from elec- 
tronic system maintenance. The conferees 
have been informed that, based on a Febru- 
ary 13, 1981, first-come, first-serve priority 
list maintained by the Architect of the Cap- 
itol, the rescission will have no effect on sys- 
tomy scheduled for installation in House of- 

ces. 


Capitol Grounds 


Amendment No. 312: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will move to recede and concur 
in the amendment of the Senate which re- 
scinds $10,000 in snow removal funds. 


Senate Garage 


Amendment No. 313: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will move to recede and concur 
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in the amendment of the Senate which re- 
scinds $102,000. 
CAPITOL POWER PLANT 
(Rescission) 

Amendment No. 314: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will move to recede and concur 
in the amendment of the Senate which re- 
scinds $70,000 that had been appropriated 
under this heading in H.R. 7593. 

LIBRARY BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 
Structural and Mechanical Care 
(Rescission) 

Amendments No. 315-316: Rescind 
$508,000, $430,000 of which was contained in 
H.R. 7593, as proposed by the Senate in- 
stead of $241,000, $163,000 of which was 
contained in H.R. 7593, as proposed by the 
House. Included is a $202,000 rescission of 
architectural/engineering funds intended 
for design work on the restoration, renova- 
tion, and fire safety project at the Thomas 
Jefferson and John Adams buildings. This 
rescission is made without prejudice since 
the question of the extent of design work 
needed before the construction phases of 
the project commence will be examined 
during consideration of the annual appro- 
priation bill for fiscal year 1982. 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
Furniture and furnishings 

Amendment No. 317: Deletes $450,000 re- 
scission proposed by the Senate. The confer- 
ees agree that the $450,000 may be used for 
a motorized book shelf contract settlement. 

Administrative provisions 
Amendment No. 318: Deletes section 
number as proposed by the Senate. 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 
Office of Superintendent of Documents 
Salaries and Expenses 

Amendment No. 319: Appropriates 
$400,000 instead of $1,300,000 proposed by 
the House. 

General provisions 

Amendment No. 320: Deletes section 
number as proposed by the Senate. 

Chapter X—MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 
MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, AIR FORCE 

Amendment No. 321: Appropriates 
$76,100,000 instead of $70,240,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $81,100,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. The conferees have 
agreed to the following additions to the 
amounts and line items as proposed by the 
House: 


RDF, Planning and Design 
Cannon AFB, N.M.: Sound 
e e Support Facili- 


+$5,000,000 


take AFB, Arizona: Sound 
i ae Support Facili- 


Pereererrrrerrty) eee 


7 440,000 


Amendment No. 322: Limits expenditures 
for study, planning, design, architect and 
engineering services to $35,000,000 instead 
of 430,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$40,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

The increase in limitation relates only to 
the Air Force request for additional design 
funds for the Rapid Deployment Program. 

Amendment No. 323: Deletes language 
proposed by the House requiring that plan- 
ning and design funds for the MX basing 
mode not be obligated until the final envi- 
ronmental impact statement has been com- 
pleted. 
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The conferees believe that a similar provi- 
sion in Section 118 of Public Law 96-436 
(Fiscal Year 1981 Appropriations) will pre- 
vent the Department from designing any 
site-specific facilities until the provisions of 
the National Environmental Policy Act (42 
U.S.C. 4332) are met. The conferees agree 
that the Department is not to enter into 
any site-specific design contracts for any 
purpose while awaiting final site selections 
and completion of the requirements direct- 
ed by Section 118, Public Law 96-436, 

The conferees also agree that the $92 mil- 
lion deferment proposed by the House and 
accepted by the Senate relates specifically 
to the award on new contract starts. There- 
fore, no new starts are to be initiated on 
MX planning and design; no new architect- 
engineer contracts are to be awarded; no op- 
tions on existing contracts are to be exer- 
cised nor are any call-type contracts for 
design-related services to be exercised; and 
no additional personnel are to be hired or 
physically transferred by the Corps of Engi- 
neers. Corps of Engineers personnel on the 
payroll as of the date of the Senate report 
may continue with inhouse planning and 
design funds. 

Chapter XI—DEPARTMENT OF 
TRANSPORTATION 


Coast GUARD 
RETIRED PAY (INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 


Amendment No. 324: Inserts transfer of 
funds language in the heading as proposed 
by the House. 

Amendment No. 325: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment 
amended to read as follows: “$12,000,000, 
and, in addition, not to exceed $2,000,000 
shall be derived by transfer from the unobli- 
gated balance in the appropriation “Acquisi- 
tion, construction, and improvement“. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 


POLLUTION FUND 


Amendment No. 326: Appropriates 
$15,000,000 as proposed by the Senate in- 
stead of $12,000,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

RECREATIONAL BOATING SAFETY AND FACILITIES 
IMPROVEMENT ASSISTANCE 


Amendment No. 327: Deletes appropri- 
ation of $2,000,000 proposed by the Senate. 
In disapproving the initiation of this new 
program, the conferees agree that the user 
taxes which have been collected should be 
utilized to offset the cost of programs which 
benefit the boating public. In order to reach 
such an equitable solution, the conferees 
direct that the Secretary shall submit to the 
appropriate committees of the Congress, 
not later than September 30, 1981, a propos- 
al outlining his recommendation of how this 
should be accomplished. 

FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION 


FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT (AIRPORT AND 
AIRWAY TRUST FUND) 
(Disapproval of Deferral) 

Amendment No. 328: Disapproves deferral 
of $30,000,000 as proposed by the House. 
The Senate amendment proposed to reserve 
$25,000,000 for subsequent obligation. In 
disapproving the proposed deferral, the con- 
ferees direct the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration to immediately make available funds 
for the following projects: airport control 
towers at Mesa, Az. and Kodiak, Ak.; instru- 
ment landing systems at Charleston, W. Va., 
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Williston, N. Dk., and Cavern City, N.M.; 
automated radar terminal system (ARTS II) 
at Baton Rouge, La.; very high frequency 
omnidirectional range (VOR) at Circleville, 
Ohio; and localizer at Montgomery County, 
Pa. The conferees further direct the FAA to 
give high priority to the following locations 
in the Administration’s next radar procure- 
ment: Hillsboro, Oreg.; Mid-Hudson Valley, 
N.Y.; and Moses Lake and Pasco, Wash. 
Amendment No. 329: Inserts language 
making the disapproved deferral available 
for obligation as proposed by the House. 
Amendment No. 330: Deletes rescission of 
$25,000,000 proposed by the Senate. 


GRANTS-IN-AID FOR AIRPORT PLANNING AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


Amendment No. 331: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment 
amended to read as follows: 


GRANTS-IN-AID FOR AIRPORT PLANNING AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


(LIMITATION ON OBLIGATIONS) 


The limitation in section 302 of the De- 
partment of Transportation and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Act, 1981 (Public 
Law 96-400), is amended by deleting 
“$700,000,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$450,000,000”. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 
Of the obligation level provided, $3,000,000 
shall be available only for the Grand Forks 
International Airport. 


AIRCRAFT PURCHASE LOAN GUARANTEE PROGRAM 


Amendment No. 332: Limits guarantees to 
$350,000,000 as proposed by the House in- 
stead of $300,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. The conferees direct FAA not to use 
regulations or administrative procedures to 
exclude any class of carrier from the pro- 
gram. The conferees also direct that in ad- 
ministering these funds the FAA give first 
priority to applications which are part of 
ongoing procurements of qualifying aircraft. 
If applications are filed subsequent to those 
previously submitted, the House and Senate 
Committees on Appropriations will consider, 
at the appropriate time, any requests for ad- 
ditional authority for the aircraft purchase 
loan guarantee program. 


FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION 


NATIONAL SCENIC AND RECREATIONAL HIGHWAY 
(LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION) 


Amendment No. 333: Deletes the words 
“Trust Fund” from the heading as proposed 


by the Senate. 


FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAYS (LIQUIDATION OF 
CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION) (TRUST FUND) 


The conferees take note of the Senate lan- 
guage and direct the Secretary of the De- 
partment and the Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Highway Administration to return any 
and all interstate discretionary fund alloca- 
tions to the State of Florida. 


URBAN HIGH DENSITY TRAFFIC PROGRAM 


Amendment No. 334: Increases contract 
authority by $33,959,000 as proposed by the 
House. 


ACCESS HIGHWAYS TO PUBLIC RECREATION 
AREAS ON CERTAIN LAKES 


Amendment No. 335: Appropriates 
$10,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 
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FEDERAL RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION 
RAIL SERVICE ASSISTANCE 

Amendment No. 336: Deletes language 
proposed by the Senate authorizing the Sec- 
retary of Transportation to expend 
$10,000,000 from the sale of fund anticipa- 
tion notes to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Amendment No. 337: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment 
amended to read as follows: 

After reserving funds for the grant agree- 
ments executed prior to March 10, 1981, for 
the remainder of fiscal year 1981, the Secre- 
tary shall obligate available funds up to the 
extent of the entitlements which existed im- 
mediately prior to March 10, 1981, or on the 
basis of the rail transportation needs to be 
addressed by the project to be funded. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

The conferees direct that within the 
funds available for the local rail service as- 
sistance program priority consideration be 
given to providing funds to permit the start 
of rehabilitation of the Woodland to Ten- 
nessee line portion of the Illinois Central 
Gulf Railroad, and to enable the purchase 
by the Rosedale Port Commission of the 
segment of the Illinois Central Gulf Rail- 
road that serves that Port. 

CONRAIL WORKFORCE REDUCTION PROGRAM 

(Including Transfer of Funds) 

Amendment No. 338: Deletes $50,000,000 
appropriation proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 339: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment pro- 
viding $15,000,000, of which $5,000,000 shall 
be derived by transfer. 

RAILROAD REHABILITATION AND IMPROVEMENT 
FINANCING FUNDS 
(Rescission) 

Amendment No. 340: Rescinds $1,000,000 
instead of $37,000,000 as proposed by the 
House. The conferees direct that, of the 
total amount available for railroad rehabili- 
tation and improvement, at least $30,000,000 
shall be available only for the Milwaukee 
Road (Milwaukee II) Miles City Line. 

NORTHEAST CORRIDOR IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 

Amendment No. 341: Deletes language 
proposed by the House to disapprove defer- 
ral D81-92. The conferees note the language 
contained in the House Committee report 
regarding existing electrification contracts 
and agree that the conference action should 
not be interpreted by the Federal Railroad 
Administration as approving or directing 
that these contracts be terminated. 

GRANTS TO THE NATIONAL RAILROAD PASSENGER 
CORPORATION 
(Including Transfer of Funds) 

Amendment No. 342: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment 
amended to read as follows: 

(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For an additional amount for “Grants to 
the National Railroad Passenger Corpora- 
tion”, for operating losses incurred by the 
Corporation, $15,300,000 to be derived by 
transfer from the unobligated balances 
under the appropriations “Department of 
the Treasury, Office of the Secretary, In- 
vestment in Fund Anticipation Notes” and 
“Federal Railroad Administration, Railroad 
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Rehabilitation and Improvement Financing 
Funds“. Not to exceed $24,900,000 of 
amounts previously appropriated for capital 
improvements may be used for operating ex- 
penses incurred by the Corporation. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 
PAYMENTS TO THE ALASKA RAILROAD REVOLVING 

FUND 

Amendment No. 343: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment appro- 
priating $2,000,000. 

SETTLEMENTS OF RAILROAD LITIGATION 

Amendment No. 344: Deletes language 
proposed by the House limiting the issuance 
of notes under section 210(e) of Public Law 
93-236 to amounts provided in appropri- 
ation Acts. The conferees direct that no 
notes or other obligations be issued by the 
Secretary of Transportation without prior 
approval of the House and Senate Commit- 
tees on Appropriations. 

URBAN Mass TRANSPORTATION 
ADMINISTRATION 
RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, AND DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS AND UNIVERSITY RESEARCH AND TRAIN- 
ING 
(Transfer of Funds) 

Amendment No. 345: Provides $2,000,000 
to be derived by transfer as proposed by the 
House. The conferees direct that $2,000,000 
be provided for the vehicle access demon- 
stration project in the Nation’s Capital 
along Canal Road, which is to be imple- 
mented expeditiously. 

URBAN DISCRETIONARY GRANTS 


(Deferral) 


Amendment No. 346: Defers $220,000,000 
as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$238,500,000 as proposed by the House. The 


conferees direct that this deferral be allo- 
cated as follows: 


Bus and bus facilities 
Existing fixed guideway modern- 

ization and extensions 
New systems and downtown 

people movers 
Urban initiatives 
Planning and technical studies 
Innovative techniques 
Technology introduction 

Under the conference agreement a total of 
$392,500,000 of the fiscal year 1981 appro- 
priation will be available for new systems 
and downtown people movers. These funds 
are to be allocated as follows: 


Miami: rail construction 
Buffalo: light rail 
Baltimore: rail construction.. 


state and local governments. Officials who 
are most familiar with Detroit’s transporta- 
tion problems have articulated the need for 
a downtown light rail component of an inte- 
grated transportation system, and the con- 
ferees expect the Secretary to work with 
these officials in order that Detroit's actual 
needs are most responsibly addressed within 
the parameters of federal policy. 
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The conferees intend to consider prelimi- 
nary engineering funding for the Los Ange- 
les rail system in connection with the fiscal 
year 1982 appropriations legislation. 

Under the conference agreement a total of 
$41,500,000 of the fiscal year 1981 appropri- 
ation will be available for the urban initia- 
tives program. In addition to those projects 
already under construction, these funds are 
to be used to initiate projects in the follow- 
ing cities: Buffalo, N.Y., Harrisburg, Pa., 
Gary, Ind., Asbury Park, N.J., Altoona, Pa., 
Charlestown, W. Va., Los Angeles, Calif., 
Miami, Fla., Baltimore, Md., Fargo, N. Dak., 
Indianapolis, Ind., Boston, Mass. 


WATERBORNE TRANSPORTATION DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECT 


(Rescission) 


Amendment No. 347: Rescinds $20,700,000 
as proposed by the House instead of 
$24,700,000 as proposed by the Senate, 

INTERSTATE TRANSFER GRANTS 


Amendment No. 348: Appropriates 
$65,000,000 as proposed by the Senate in- 
stead of $50,000,000 as proposed by the 
House. The conference agreement includes 
$50,000,000 for the City of Chicago and 
$15,000,000 for eligible projects in the State 
of Oregon. 

The conferees agree with the Administra- 
tion’s policy for the use of Interstate trans- 
fer funds, which has been stated as follows: 

“The Interstate Transfer Program is an 
entitlement and, therefore, state and local 
officials have discretion to use these funds 
for substitute highway or transit projects— 
including new fixed guideway systems—as 
they deem appropriate.” 


OFFICE OF THE INSPECTOR GENERAL 
Salaries and expenses 
Amendment No. 349: Appropriates 
$1,000,000 as proposed by the Senate in- 
stead of $600,000 as proposed by the House. 
RELATED AGENCIES 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 
Payments to air carriers 
Amendment No. 350: Appropriates 
$20,000,000 as proposed by the Senate in- 
stead of $27,900,000 as proposed by the 
House. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
Payments for directed rail service 
(Transfer of funds) 


Amendment No, 351: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment 
amended to read as follows: 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
PAYMENTS FOR DIRECTED RAIL SERVICE 
(TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For necessary expenses for “Payments for 
directed rail service”, $2,500,000, to be de- 
rived by transfer from Interstate Commerce 
Commission, “Salaries and expenses”, to 
remain available until expended. 


NATIONAL CLEAN-UP AND FLAG-UP AMERICA’S 
HIGHWAYS WEEK 


The week of June 28 through July 4, 1981, 
is designated as “National Clean-up and 
Flag-up America’s Highways Week”, and 
the President is authorized and requested to 
issue a proclamation calling upon the people 
of the United States to observe that week 
with appropriate ceremonies and activities. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 
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MOTOR CARRIER RATEMAKING STUDY 
CoMMISSION 
Salaries and expenses 

Amendment No. 352: Appropriates 
$2,000,000 as proposed by the Senate in- 
stead of $1,500,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
INVESTMENT IN FUND ANTICIPATION NOTES 
(Rescission) 

Amendment No. 353: Rescinds $1,000,000 
instead of $37,000,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 354: Deletes transfer of 
$10,000,000 proposed by the Senate. 

GENERAL PROVISION 


Amendment No. 355: Inserts language pro- 
posed by the House providing an exception 
to section 16 of the Federal Airport Act of 
1946 for the City of Gary, Indiana. 

Chapter XII~DEPARTMENT OF THE 

TREASURY 


UNITED States Customs SERVICE 


Amendment No. 356: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede 
and concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert the following: 

UNITED STATES Customs SERVICE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For an additional amount for “Salaries 
and expenses”, $10,000,000, to be used for 
the implementation of the Air Module Con- 
cept; including acquisition (purchase of 
four), operation and maintenance of air- 
craft: Provided: That none of the funds 
made available by this Act shall be available 
for administrative expenses in connection 
with effecting the reduction of employment 
in the U.S. Customs Service below the level 
on April 30, 1981. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

In view of the tremendous rise in violent 
crime involving the criminal misuse of fire- 
arms and the epidemic level of drug abuse 
in this country, the Conferees are agreed 
that the level of employment (including ad- 
ministrative and support personnel) in the 
U.S. Customs Service and in the Bureau of 
Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms, be main- 
tained at the April 30, 1981, level. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is directed 
to inform the Committees on Appropri- 
ations of the House and Senate, as soon as 
possible, of the actual level of employment 
in these two agencies on April 30, 1981. 

INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 


Amendment No. 357: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede 
and concur in the amendment of the Senate 
appropriating $500,000 for Taxpayer Service 
and Returns Processing and making the 
funds available to be used retroactively. 

UNITED States SECRET SERVICE 


Amendment No. 358: Appropriates 
$11,629,000 for salaries and expenses as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $9,250,000 as 
proposed by the House. 

BUREAU OF GOVERNMENT FINANCIAL 
OPERATIONS 

Amendment No. 359: Appropriates 
$7,563,000 for salaries and expenses as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 
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GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Amendment No. 360: Appropriates 
$150,000,000 for the General Supply Fund 
as proposed by the House instead of 
$135,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL PERSONNEL ASSISTANCE 
(Rescission) 


Amendment No. 361: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede 
and concur in the amendment of the Senate 
rescinding $5,600,000. 


GENERAL PROVISION 


Amendment No. 362: Inserts language pro- 
posed by the Senate. This exact language 
passed the House in another part of this bill 
(see Amendment No. 426). The Conferees 
are agreed that this provision applies to 
funds made available by Title IV of this Act. 


Chapter XIII—DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Amendment No. 363: Inserts chapter 
number and heading as proposed by the 
Senate. 

FEDERAL FUNDS 


FEDERAL PAYMENT TO THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Amendment No. 364: Inserts heading and 
appropriates $4,600,000 for “Federal Pay- 
ment to the District of Columbia” as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FUNDS 


Amendment No. 365: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede 
and concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert the following: 


District OF COLUMBIA FUNDS 
GOVERNMENTAL DIRECTION AND SUPPORT 
(Rescission) 


Of the funds appropriated for Govern- 
mental direction and support” for fiscal 
year 1981 in Public Law 96-530, $3,665,500 
are rescinded: Provided, That outstanding 
settlements of claims and suits not to 
exceed $200,000 in total shall be paid in the 
same manner as judgments rendered against 
the District of Columbia government. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND REGULATION 
(Rescission) 


Of the funds appropriated for “Economic 
development and regulation” for fiscal year 
1981 in Public Law 96-530, $40,500 are re- 
scinded. 


PUBLIC SAFETY AND JUSTICE 


For an additional amount for 
safety and justice”, $3,394,000. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION SYSTEM 
(Including Rescissions) 


For an additional amount for “Public edu- 
cation system“, $2,970,000, to be allocated as 
follows: $1,100,000 for the District of Co- 
lumbia Public Schools, and $1,870,000 for 
the School Transit Subsidy: Provided, That 
of the funds appropriated under this head- 
ing for the Public Library for fiscal year 
1981 in Public Law 96-530, $298,800 are re- 
scinded: Provided further, That of the funds 
appropriated under this heading for the 
Commission on the Arts and Humanities for 
fiscal year 1981 in Public Law 96-530, $5,000 
are rescinded: Provided further, That of the 
funds appropriated under this heading for 
the Educational Institution Licensure Com- 
mission for fiscal year 1981 in Public Law 
96-530, $3,500 are rescinded. 


“Public 
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HUMAN SUPPORT SERVICES 


For an additional amount for “Human 
support services”, $20,754,100: Provided, 
That $3,500,000 of this appropriation, to 
remain available until expended, shall be 
available solely for District of Columbia em- 
ployees’ disability compensation. 

TRANSPORTATION SERVICES AND ASSISTANCE 

(Rescission) 


Of the funds appropriated for Transpor- 
tation services and assistance“ for fiscal 
year 1981 in Public Law 96-530, $3,031,600 
are rescinded. 


ENVIRONMENTAL SERVICES AND SUPPLY 
(Rescission) 


Of the funds appropriated for Environ- 
mental services and supply” for fiscal year 
1981 in Public Law 96-530, $121,600 are re- 
scinded. 


i WATER AND SEWER ENTERPRISE FUND 


For an additional amount for “Water and 
Sewer Enterprise Fund”, $3,017,800. 


WASHINGTON CONVENTION CENTER ENTERPRISE 
FUND 


For establishment of the Washington 
Convention Center Enterprise Fund, 
$382,600. 

CAPITAL OUTLAY 


For an additional amount for “Capital 
outlay”, $696,000. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 


Governmental direction and support 


The conference action rescinds $3,665,500 
in budget authority as proposed by the 
Senate. The conferees have not approved 
the language proposed by the Senate con- 
cerning the collection and use of program 
fees collected from the issuance of debt by 
the District of Columbia government. The 
conferees have approved language which 
will allow for claims and suits not to exceed 
$200,000 in total to be paid in the same 
manner as judgments rendered against the 
District of Columbia government. The set- 
tlement of these claims is authorized under 
D.C. Code 1-904, and involve property 
damage in excess of $1,500 and personal 
injury in excess of $5,000, but not to exceed 
$10,000 in either category. 

Economic development and regulation 

The conference action rescinds $40,500 in- 
stead of appropriating $19,400 including an 
increase of $3,527,300 in new authority and 
a reduction of $3,507,900 in current authori- 
ty as proposed by the Senate. This action by 
the conferees reflects approval of $136,400 
in new budget authority for the Public Serv- 
ice Commission instead of $196,300 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 


Public safety and justice 


The conference action appropriates 
$3,394,000 instead of $2,919,400 including an 
increase of $3,874,900 in new authority and 
a reduction of $955,500 in current authority 
as proposed by the Senate. The conferees 
were concerned about the possible shortfall 
in juror fees, witness fees and indigent de- 
fense funds in the criminal justice system of 
the District of Columbia courts which could 
have resulted in a cessation of criminal 
trials in the district during the remainder of 
the fiscal year. Accordingly, the conferees 
have included an additional $474,600 for the 
courts to insure that jury trials will be con- 
tinued throughout the balance of fiscal year 
1981. This increase will provide an addition- 
al $236,800 for witness and juror fees and an 
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additional $237,800 for the Criminal Justice 
Act Program. This action by the conferees 
coupled with reprogramming requests pres- 
ently being considered by District officials 
will provide the district of Columbia Courts 
with their full supplemental budget request 
of $436,800 for witness and juror fees and 
$759,600 for the Criminal Justice Act Pro- 
gram. 
METROPOLITAN POLICE DEPARTMENT 

The conferees are displeased that District 
of Columbia officials have not followed the 
directive of Congress with respect to the 
Metropolitan Police Department. The Con- 
gressional directive was explicitly expressed 
in the Joint Explanatory Statement of the 
Committee of Conference (House Report 
No. 96-1477) that accompanied the regular 
fiscal year 1981 District of Columbia appro- 
priations bill. Because of the low level of 
staffing, District officials were directed to 
move aggressively toward a hiring and train- 
ing program which would bring the Police 
Department employment level above that of 
3,800 filled sworn police officer positions im- 
mediately. Although an additional $6 mil- 
lion was appropriated for this purpose, Dis- 
trict officials have neither complied nor of- 
fered a suitable explanation for their non- 
compliance. 

The conferees hereby place District offi- 
cials on notice that if this critical problem is 
not resolved at once, future Federal pay- 
ments to the City will be jeopardized. 

Public education system 

The conference action appropriates 
$2,970,000 instead of $2,662,700 as proposed 
by the Senate, and allocates $1,100,000 to 
the District of Columbia Public Schools and 
$1,870,000 to the School Transit Subsidy. 
The conferees have also approved rescis- 
sions of $298,800 in the Public Library, 
$5,000 in the Commission on the Arts and 
Humanities, and $3,500 in the Educational 
Institution Licensure Commission. 

Human support services 

The conference action provides 
$20,754,100 instead of $20,922,000 including 
an increase of $7,300,000 in new authority 
and an increase of $13,622,000 in current au- 
thority as proposed by the Senate. This 
action by the conferees will provide a total 
of $3,632,100 for the unemployment com- 
pensation program, instead of $3,800,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. The conferees have 
also approved language providing that 
$3,500,000 for the disability compensation 
program should remain available until ex- 
pended as proposed by the Senate. A total 
of $13,622,000 is provided for the Depart- 
ment of Human Services instead of 
$17,436,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Transportation services and assistance 

The conference action rescinds $3,031,600 
instead of $2,724,900 including an increase 
of $4,432,100 in new authority and a reduc- 
tion of $7,157,000 in current authority as 
proposed by the Senate. This action by the 
conferees will provide a total of $4,125,400 
to cover electricity costs for streetlighting in 
accordance with a court judgment against 
the District of Columbia government and to 

cover other utility costs under the Depart- 
ment of Transportation. 
Environmental services and supply 

The conference action rescinds $121,600 of 
budget authority available to the Depart- 
ment of Environmental Services as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Water and sewer enterprise fund 

The conference action appropriates 

$3,017,800 to cover debt service require- 
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ments and sludge disposal costs under the 
Department of Environmental Services as 
proposed by the Senate. 
Washington Convention Center enterprise 
fund 


The conference action provides $382,600 
to establish the Washington Convention 
Center Enterprise Fund as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Capital outlay 

The conferees have agreed to provide 
$696,000 to increase the capacity of storm 
sewers to eliminate the periodic flooding of 
basements and backyards which residents in 
the areas of Kearney and Jackson Streets, 
N.E. experience during heavy rainfalls. 

TITLE II—INCREASED PAY COSTS 
LEGISLATIVE BRANCH—SENATE 

Amendments No. 366 through 372: Re- 
ported in technical disagreement. Inasmuch 
as these amendments relate solely to the 
Senate and in accord with long practice, 
under which each body determines its own 
housekeeping requirements and the other 
concurs therein without intervention, the 
managers on the part of the House will 
offer motions to recede and concur in the 
Senate amendments No. 366 through 372. 

ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 
Office of the Architect of the Capitol 
Salaries and Expenses 

Amendment No. 373: Appropriates 
$106,000 as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $114,000 as proposed by the House. 

Senate garage 

Amendment No. 374: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. Inasmuch as this amend- 
ment relates solely to the Senate and in 
accord with long practice, under which each 
body determines its own housekeeping re- 
quirements and the other concurs therein 
without intervention, the managers on the 
part of the House will offer a motion to 
recede and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

Library buildings and grounds structural 

and mechanical care 

Amendment No. 375: Deletes $7,000 pro- 
posed by the House. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
FOOD SAFETY AND QUALITY SERVICE 

Amendment No. 376: Appropriates 
$17,788,000 for the Food Safety and Quality 
Service instead of $16,988,000 as proposed 
by the House and $18,588,000 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

NATIONAL OCEANIC AND ATMOSPHERIC 
ADMINISTRATION 
(Including Transfer of Funds) 

Amendment No. 377: Appropriates 
$20,716,000 instead of $20,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $22,116,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 378: Provides that 
$2,500,000 shall be derived by transfer from 
“Promote and develop fishery products and 
research pertaining to American Fisheries” 
instead of $5,000,000 as proposed by the 
House. The Senate proposed no transfer. 

MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY 

Amendment No. 379: Appropriates 
$1,079,432,000 as proposed by the Senate in- 
stead of $1,067,132,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

MILITARY PERSONNEL, NAVY 

Amendment No. 380: Appropriates 
$745,583,000 as proposed by the Senate in- 
stead of $743,183,000 as proposed by the 
House. 
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MILITARY PERSONNEL, MARINE CORPS 


Amendment No. 381: Appropriates 
$236,714,000 as proposed by the Senate in- 
stead of $235,614,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

NATIONAL GUARD PERSONNEL, ARMY 


Amendment No. 382: Appropriates 
$104,803,000 as proposed by the Senate in- 
stead of $103,303,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENTAL MANAGEMENT 


Amendment No. 383: Appropriates 
$2,497,000 instead of $497,000 as proposed 
by the House and $4,497,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 
FEDERAL ENERGY REGULATORY COMMISSION 


Amendment No. 384: Appropriates 
$1,000,000 for increased pay costs for the 
Federal Energy Regulatory Commission in- 
stead of $2,031,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 
HEALTH SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Amendment No. 385: Appropriates 
$5,310,000 for Health Services, as proposed 
by the Senate. 


Center for Disease Control 


Amendment No. 386: Appropriates 
$2,000,000 for Preventive Health Services, as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 387: Deletes heading pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 388: Deletes appropri- 
ation of $3,479,000 for the National Cancer 
Institute, proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 389: Deletes appropri- 
ation of $1,375,000 for the National Heart, 
Lung, and Blood Institute, proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 390: Deletes appropri- 
ation of $419,000 for the National Institute 
of Dental Research, proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 391: Deletes appropri- 
ation of $1,124,000 for the National Insti- 
tute of Arthritis, Metabolism, and Digestive 
Diseases, proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 392: Deletes appropri- 
ation of $794,000 for the National Institute 
of Neurological and Communicative Disor- 
ders and Stroke, proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 393: Deletes appropri- 
ation of $952,000 for the National Institute 
of Allergy and Infectious Diseases, proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 394: Deletes appropri- 
ation of $149,000 for the National Institute 
of General Medical Sciences, proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 395: Deletes appropri- 
ation of $666,000 for the National Institute 
of Child Health and Human Development, 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 396: Deletes appropri- 
ation of $244,000 for the National Eye Insti- 
tute, proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 397: Deletes appropri- 
ation of $426,000 for the National Institute 
of Environmental Health Sciences proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 398: Deletes appropri- 
ation of $282,000 for the National Institute 
on Aging proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 399: Deletes appropri- 
ation of $43,000 for Research Resources pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 400: Deletes appropri- 
ation of $58,000 for the John E. Fogarty In- 
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ternational Center for Advanced Study in 
the Health Sciences proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 401: Deletes appropri- 
ation of $339,000 for the National Library of 
Medicine proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 402: Deletes appropri- 
ation of $524,000 for the Office of the Direc- 
tor proposed by the Senate. 

Office of the Assistant Secretary for Health 

Amendment No. 403: Deletes appropri- 
ation of $1,062,000 for the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Health proposed by the Senate. 

Health Care Financing Administration 

Amendment No. 404: Provides $3,000,000 
for Program Management to be derived by 
transfer from the Federal Hospital Insur- 
ance Trust Fund and the Federal Supple- 
mentary Medical Insurance Trust Fund, as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Office of Human Development Services 

Amendment No. 405: Appropriates 
$1,116,000 for Human Development Serv- 
ices, as proposed by the Senate. 

Departmental Management 

Amendment No. 406: Deletes appropri- 
ation of $1,116,000 for the Office for Civil 
Rights, as proposed by the Senate. 

DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 
(Including Transfer of Funds) 

Amendment No. 407: Provides $20,494,000 
for salaries and expenses as proposed by the 
House, instead of $27,066,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

Amendment No. 408: Restores heading as 
proposed by the House. 

EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING ADMINISTRATION 

Amendment No. 409: Restores pay cost 
transfer language as proposed by the House. 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 

Amendment No. 410: Restores pay cost 

transfer language as proposed by the House. 
OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 
ADMINISTRATION 

Amendment No. 411: Restores pay cost 

transfer language as proposed by the House. 


MINE SAFETY AND HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 
Amendment No. 412: Restores pay cost 
transfer language as proposed by the House. 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
Amendment No. 413: Restores pay cost 
transfer language as proposed by the House. 
DEPARTMENTAL MANAGEMENT 
Amendment No. 414: Restores pay cost 
transfer language as proposed by the House. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


Amendment No. 415: Appropriates 
$216,000 for the Office of Revenue Sharing 
as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$100,000 as proposed by the House. 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Amendment No. 416: Appropriates 
$265,205,000 for medical care as proposed by 
the House, instead of $258,967,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 417: Deletes language 
proposed by the House limiting the number 
of other than full-time permanent and non- 
ceiling personnel. The conferees have de- 
leted the limitation in recognition of the 
Administration’s intention to immediately 
lift the ceiling on full-time permanent ap- 
pointments in the medical care account for 
fiscal year 1981 and 1982. The language was 
included in the bill to resolve the full-time 
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permanent personnel ceiling issue. The 
Committee of conference believes the lifting 
of the ceiling on full-time permanent ap- 
pointments will contribute to a more effi- 
cient and effective utilization of resources. 

Amendment No. 418: Appropriates 
$7,917,000 for medical and prosthetic re- 
search as proposed by the House, instead of 
$7,785,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 419: Appropriates 
$1,591,000 for medical administration and 
miscellaneous operating expenses as pro- 
posed by the House, instead of $2,106,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

No. 420: Appropriates 
$15,659,000 for general operating expenses 
as proposed by the House, instead of 
$14,267,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

OTHER INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
ACTION 


Amendment No. 421: Appropriates 
$230,000 for “Operating expenses, domestic 
programs”, instead of $460,000 proposed by 
the Senate. The House bill included no 
funds. 

INTERNATIONAL SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
COMMUNICATION AGENCY 

Amendment No. 422: Appropriates 
$9,846,000 as proposed by the Senate in- 
stead of $9,585,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 

Amendment No. 423: Appropriates 
$4,759,000 for research and related activities 
as proposed by the House, instead of 
$3,259,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 424: Increases the limita- 
tion on program development and manage- 
ment by $759,000 as proposed by the House, 
instead of by $1,759,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

TITLE I1J—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Amendment No. 425: Restores provision 
proposed by the House and stricken by the 
Senate limiting funds provided for agencies 
funded in the HUD-Independent Agencies 
Appropriation Act for personnel compensa- 
tion and benefits to be used for other pur- 
poses without the approval of the Commit- 
tees on Appropriations. 

SECTION 304 


Amendment No. 426: Deletes language 
proposed by the House. This exact language 
was included in the Senate passed bill and is 
included in Chapter XII of Title I of this 
Act (see Amendment No. 362). 

SECTION 305 


Amendment No. 427: Deletes language 
proposed by the House. The House language 
provided that no funds would be available to 
pay for an abortion or for administrative ex- 
penses in connection with any health plan 
under the Federal Employees Health Bene- 
fit Program which provided any benefits or 
coverage for abortions under such negotiat- 
ed plans after the last day of the contracts 
currently in force. 

Amendment No. 428: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will move to recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment amended as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the section number named in 
said amendment insert the following: 304“. 

The Managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

Amendment No. 429: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede 
and concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment as follows: 
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In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert the following: 

Sec. 305. None of the funds in this Act 
shall be used to prevent or interfere with 
the right and obligation of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to sell surplus agricul- 
tural commodities in World trade at com- 
petitive prices as authorized by law. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

This amendment reaffirms the authority 
and responsibility for the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to protect the govern- 
ment’s investment, to make food available 
to the people of the world and to prevent 
commodities from being held and counted 
to reduce the American Farmers produc- 
tion. This amendment does not remove or 
amend the restrictions contained in Agricul- 
tural Acts relating to the sale of surplus 
commodities, but rather only denies funding 
to agencies and activities which prevent or 
interfere with the normal sale of surplus ag- 
ricultural commodities in World Trade at 
competitive prices. 

Also, this amendment deletes section 304 
proposed by the Senate which would have 
provided that none of the funds in this Act 
could be used to pay for employee travel in- 
volving the taking of annual leave while 
away from the official duty station. 

TITLE IV—FURTHER CONTINUING 

RESOLUTION 


Amendments No. 430, 431, and 432: 
Change section numbers as proposed by the 
Senate. 

CONFERENCE TOTAL—WITH COMPARISONS 


The total net new budget (obligational) 
authority recommended by the Committee 
of Conference, with comparisons to the 
budget estimates, and the House and Senate 
bills follow: 


Budget estimates of net 
new (obligational) au- 
5 88.374, 139,259 

6.810, 285,916 
6.695, 450,041 
6.649, 301.016 


Conference agreement 
Conference agreement 
compared with: 
Budget estimates of 


net new (obliga- 
tional) authority —1,724,838,243 
— — 160,984,900 
Senate bill. —46,149,025 

1 Includes a net of rouy 325,000 in bi t esti- 
mates not conside by the House. this 
amount, $536,124,000 15 the food stamp program 
ae * yet been officially transmitted to the 


JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
EDWARD P. BOLAND, 
WILLIAM H. NATCHER, 
NEAL SMITH, 

JOSEPH P. ADDABBO, 
CLARENCE D. LONG, 
SIDNEY R. YATES, 
EDWARD R. ROYBAL, 
‘Tom BEVILL, 

ADAM BENJAMIN, Jr., 
Bo GINN, 

JULIAN C. DIXON, 
Vic Fazio, 

Sti. vio O. CONTE, 
JosEPH M. MCDADE, 


(except amendment 
No. 102), 
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LAWRENCE COUGHLIN, 
C. W. (BILL) Youne 
(except amendment 
No. 102), 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mark O. HATFIELD, 

TED STEVENS, 

LOWELL P. WEICKER, JT., 

JAMES A. MCCLURE, 

PAUL LAXALT, 

JAKE GARN, 

HARRISON SCHMITT, 

THAD COCHRAN, 

MARK ANDREWS, 

JAMES ABDNOR, 

ROBERT W. KASTEN, Jr., 

ALFONSE M. D'AMATO, 

Mack MATTINGLY, 

WARREN RUDMAN, 

ARLEN SPECTER, 

WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 

JOHN C. STENNIS, 

ROBERT C. BYRD, 

DANIEL K. INOUYE, 

THOMAS F. EAGLETON, 

LAWTON CHILES, 

J. BENNETT JOHNSTON, 

WALTER D. HUDDLESTON, 

QUENTIN N. BURDICK, 

PATRICK J. LEAHY 

JIM SASSER, 

DENNIS DECONCINI, 

DALE BUMPERS, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 
(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GREEN) to revise and 


extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. GREEN, for 20 minutes, today. 

Mr. Kemp, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. DeRwinskI, for 60 minutes, on 
Monday, June 8, 1981. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. RatcHForp) to revise and 
extend his remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. Annunzio, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Green) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. SHUMWAY. 

Mr. WoLrF. 

Mr. MICHEL. 

. CLINGER. 

. WINN. 

. LUNGREN. 

. KEMP. 

. Martin of North Carolina. 
. PAUL. 

. PHILIP M. CRANE. 

. LEBOUTILLIER. 

Mr. GRISHAM. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. RatcHFORD) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 


. ConYERS in two instances. 
. ASPIN in two instances. 
. BLANCHARD. 
. Forp of Tennessee. 
. OTTINGER in five instances. 
. FERRARO. 
Mr. ECKART. 
Mr. Roprno in two instances. 
Mr. TRAXLER. 
Mr. SIMON. 
Mr. WILLIAM J. COYNE. 
Mr. AKAKA. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. Jones of Tennessee in six in- 
stances. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. RATCHFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 12 o’clock and 34 minutes 
p.m.), the House adjourned until to- 
morrow, Thursday, June 4, 1981, at 10 
a.m. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
òf committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WHITTEN: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on H.R. 3512 making sup- 
plemental and further continuing appropri- 
ations (Rept. No. 97-124). Ordered to be 
printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. BAILEY of Missouri (for him- 
self, Mr. EMERSON, and Mr. NAPIER): 

H.R. 3773. A bill to amend title 11, United 
States Code, to permit certain acts to recov- 
er agricultural products from warehouses 
that are debtors in bankruptcy; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE: 

H.R. 3774. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide income 
and estate tax deductions for decedents who 
donate organs for use as transplants; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McEWEN: 

H.R. 3775. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow self-em- 
ployed individuals an income tax deduction 
for one-half of the social security tax on 
self-employment income; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 3776. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
for certain life insurance premiums; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 3777. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the 
amounts paid for health insurance will be 
allowed as a deduction without regard to 
the 3-percent limitation on the medical de- 
duction and whether or not the individual 
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itemizes his deductions; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. MURPHY: 

H.R. 3778. A bill to amend section 3 of the 
Federal Mine Safety and Health Act of con- 
struction contractors who are engaged in 
certain activities conducted on the surface 
area of any coal or other mine, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. MURPHY (for himself and 
Mr. BINGHAM): 

H.R. 3779. A bill to amend the Export Ad- 
ministration Act of 1979 to impose export 
restrictions on agricultural commodities to 
the Soviet Union; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHUMER: 

H.R. 3780. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to extend child's insur- 
ance benefits to full-time students who have 
not attained the age of 26, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SIMON: 

H.R. 3781. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, to authorize the Attorney Gen- 
eral to acquire and exchange information to 
assist Federal, State, and local officials in 
the identification of certain deceased indi- 
viduals and in the location of missing chil- 
dren; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURPHY (for himself, Mr. LE- 
BOUTILLIER, and Mr. BINGHAM): 

H. Con. Res. 141. Concurrent resolution 
urging the President to reinstate the export 
restrictions on agricultural commodities to 
the Soviet Union; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


Mr. JONES of North Carolina introduced 
a bill (H.R. 3782) to revitalize the pleasure 
cruise industry by clarifying and waiving 
certain restrictions in the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, and the Merchant Marine Act, 
1920, to permit the entry of the steamship 
vessel Oceanic Constitution into the trade, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 


H.R. 741: Mr. Epwarps of Alabama, Mr. 
VOLKMER, Mr. BarALis, Mrs. Bocas, Mr. 
Sunita, Mr. WoLr, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. DREIER, 
Mr. D’Amours, Mr. Evans of Georgia, Mr. 
Myers, Mr. WHITEHURST, Mr. NEAL, Mr. 
Barnes, Mr. WORTLEY, Mr. BURGENER, Mr. 
Fre.ps, and Mr. MURPHY. 

H.R. 1643: Mr. Corcoran. 

H.R. 1765: Mr. Courter, Mr. Lent, and 
Mr. DYMALLY. 

H.R. 2322: Mr. DASCHLE. 

H.R. 2326: Mr. Herre: and Mr. Brown of 
Ohio. 

H.R. 2389: Mr. WoLPpe, Mr. MOLINARI, and 
Mr. WALKER. 

H.R. 3091: Mr. Roprno, Mr. MILLER of 
California, Mrs. Bouquarp, Mr. BARNARD, 
and Mr. DWYER. 

H.R. 3274: Mrs. SCHNEIDER, Mr. BEVILL, 
and Mr. BEDELL. 

H.R. 3705: Mr. BUTLER, Mr. McCrory, and 
Mr. Epwarps of California. 
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H.J. Res. 89: Mr. Stuon, Mr. TRIBLE, Mr. 
Lusan, Mr. Dornan of California, Mr. COUR- 
TER, Mr. CHENEY, Mr. James K. COYNE, Mr. 
HAGEDORN, Mr. Lee, Mr. Luxen, Mr. McCot- 
Lum, and Mr. NAPIER. 

H. Con. Res. 28: Mr. Hansen of Idaho, Mr. 
GINGRICH, Mr. PASHAYAN, Mr. BROYHILL, Mr. 
Wusson, Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE, Mr. DANNE- 
MEYER, Mr. BAILEY of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
GINN, Mr. NELSON, Mr. ROBERT W. DANIEL, 
JR., Mr. Brown of Ohio, Mr. BapHam, Mr. 
PANETTA, Mrs. BOUQUARD, Mr. COLEMAN, Mr. 
Martin of North Carolina, Mr. HYDE, Mr. 
MITCHELL of New York, Mr. ERTEL, Mr. 
CLINGER, Mr. HR, Mr. Grssons, Mr. 
HENDON, Mr. BETHUNE, Mr. BEILENSON, Mr. 
DANIEL B. Crane, Mr. Parris, Mr. STANGE- 
LAND, Mr. Emerson, Mr. Lewis, Mr. JEF- 
FRIES, Mr. RITTER, Mr. Lowery of Califor- 
nia, Mr. Staton of West Virginia, Mr. WOLF, 
Mr. Hunter, Mr. WirtTH, Mr. LaFatce, Mr. 
McCoLLUm, and Mr. NAPIER. 

H. Res. 142; Mr. ATKINSON, Mr. LAGOMAR- 
SINO, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. SEIBERLING, Mr. 
YATES, Mr. Gore, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS of Ohio, Mr. KILDEE, Mr. BONKER, Mr. 
FRANK, Mr. DeNarpis, Mr. JEFFORDS, Mr. 
Rog, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. WEBER of Ohio, Mr. 
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DERWINSKI, Mr. Perri, Mr. BEILENSON, Mr. 
LEBOUTILLIER, Mr. UDALL, Mr. PRITCHARD, 
Mr. IRELAND, Mr. Emery, Mr. Lonc of Mary- 
land, Mr. Sox, Mr. SoLarz, Mr. CLINGER, 
Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. MARKEY, Mr. 
FINDLEY, Mr. Rotu, Mr. Weiss, Mr. WORT- 
LEY, Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. LUNGREN, and Ms. 
FIEDLER. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII, pro- 
posed amendments were submitted as 
follows: 

H.R. 3455 


By Mr. MARRIOTT: 
—Page 27, line 11, insert “(a) after “Sec. 
305.”. 

Page 27, after line 25, insert the following 
new subsection: 

(b) No funds appropriated pursuant to the 
authorization for the MX missile system in 
section 301 may be obligated or expended 
with respect to any basing mode for the MX 
missile unless— 

d) a plan to minimize the economic, 
social, and cultural, impacts of the basing 
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mode selected for such missile on the affect- 
ed State and local communities (including 
minimization through the provisions of Fed- 
eral financial assistance) is submitted by the 
Secretary of Defense to the Congress; and 

(2) a period of sixty days has elapsed after 
the plan submitted under paragraph (1) has 
been received by the Congress and during 
which both Houses of Congress have not 
adopted resolutions of their respective 
Houses expressing disapproval of such plan. 
—Paragraph (2) of section 305, as proposed 
to be inserted by the amendment, is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

(2) the Secretary of Defense submits to 
the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and House of Representatives a 
report in writing (A) justifying the selection 
of the President referred to in paragraph 
(1), (B) containing a comparison and evalua- 
tion of alternative basing modes to the 
basing mode selected by the President, and 
(C) recommending a plan to mitigate the 
economic, social, and cultural impacts of the 
selected basing mode on the affected State 
and local communities, including through 
the provision of Federal financial assist- 
ance; and 
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FARMERS FEAR ANOTHER CROP underground aquifers that furnish more 


WILL BITE THE DUST 


HON. ED JONES 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1981 


Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, this is a particularly busy 
time for all of us in this body as we 
take up important legislation that af- 
fects this entire Nation. In the House 
Committee on Agriculture, of which I 
am a member, we are currently trying 
to draft a multiyear farm bill that will 
establish agricultural policy for this 
country for the next 4 years. 


I realize that many of my colleagues 
may not be as familiar with the issues 
pertaining to agriculture as I am, just 
as I may not be as familiar with some 
urban problems as they are. However, 
as this body and the Senate takes up a 
new farm bill, it is going to be impor- 
tant that we all try to understand the 
issues that affect the small minority 
of families that provide us with food 
and fiber. For that reason, I am insert- 
ing today in the Recorp a series of 
newspaper articles recently published 
in the Memphis Commercial Appeal 
newspaper. They were written by Ms. 
Deborah Clubb and Mr. William 
Thomas, both very capable and dili- 
gent reporters. 


I want to bring these articles to the 
attention of my colleagues because I 
think they represent a very accurate 
portrayal of what many American 
farmers are facing. Possibly from this 
material, all of us might gain a greater 
appreciation for the legislation we 
have to debate later this year. 


Today I am inserting part 1 of this 5- 
part series. This story focuses on the 
drought problem that our Nation’s 
breadbasket suffered last year and 
that we may be confronting again this 
summer. 


Farms TILLING FEAR THAT ANOTHER CROP 
BITES THE DUST 


Not since the 1930s, when 50 million acres 
turned to dust and people like Woody Guth- 
rie and John Steinbeck set out to define the 
“brother-can-you-spare-a-dime” era, not 
since then has so much attention been fo- 
cused on a change in the weather—on an 
American drought. 


Ever since last summer’s unequaled heat 
wave and this winter’s record river lows, all 
kinds of people—from mountaineers in Ar- 
kansas and government drouth-mappers in 
Washington to media lords in New York— 
have expressed growing alarm over the lack 
of rain and vanishing reserves in lakes and 


than half the nation’s drinking water. 


There is no real comparison between the 


1980s and the 1930s—that storied decade 


marked by dust storms eclipsing the sun; 
this one marked by river closings, extreme 
temperatures and mounting evidence that 
large sections of the country are, indeed, 
running out of water. But there are some 
similarities: 

For one thing, the present drouth has ar- 
rived in the midst of the new hard times“ 
times when people have money but the 
money won’t buy much; times when the last 
thing anyone needs is higher food prices at 
the supermarket. For another, the drouth 
has hit farmers the hardest, causing a sharp 
rise in a nervous condition sometimes re- 
ferred to as “farmer stress.” 

A rash of peculiar theories as to what 
caused this drouth has broken out. Early 
on, scientists weighed the notion that the 
volcanic eruption of Mt. St. Helens might be 
a factor. Later, they discarded that theory 
when they found that not enough volcanic 
ash had been blown into the atmosphere to 
make much of a difference. 

There are other theories: 

An apparently God-fearing Mississippian 
believes the drouth is punishment for the 
nation’s sins. 

Then, there's the fisherman in Arkansas 
who thinks the daffy weather is the conse- 
quence of all the satellites that have been 
put into orbit and “junked up” the sky. 

The most likely explanation, according to 
the National Climate Analysis Center, is 
that abnormal wind streams in the upper at- 
mosphere have scrambled weather patterns. 
It apparently started when a high-pressure 
ridge of air stalled over the West late last 
spring, causing moist Pacific winds to 
detour over Canada bypassing the United 
States altogether. Why it happened, mete- 
orologists don’t know. 

No matter. The important thing is that it 
has left farmers so deeply in debt that the 
only way many can finance another crop 
this spring is through government drouth 
disaster loans. Drouth aid to farmers in 
Tennessee, Mississippi and Arkansas 
through last month totaled more than $600 
million. 

Although no farmers are yet piling their 
bedsprings onto their jalopies and striking 
out for California, many say that another 
season in the sun like the last one’s will be 
the end of their careers as growers. 

Already, a fair number of veteran farmers 
have rented out their land and become inac- 
tive rather than make heavy investments to 
plant a crop and risk losing their farms to 
something as unpredictable as the weather. 

Although farmers historically complain 
about rain—it’s either too little or too much, 
too early or too late—this time, the Joint 
Agriculture Weather Facility in Washington 
has supported their complaints by distribut- 
ing a series of drouth maps showing that 
things are just about as bad as farmers say 
they are—and maybe worse. At least, in 
places. 

Surprisingly, Memphis and a large section 
of North Mississippi and West Tennessee 
are exceptions. Here, rainfall is now consid- 
ered to be “near normal.” Also, there has 
been no threat of water restrictions here as 


there have been in other cities across the 
land, thanks to an enormous 

aquifer 500 feet deep in what is known as 
the Memphis Sands. 


Nevertheless, Memphis has continued to 
be a focal point for national drouth stories. 

In late January when the Mississippi 
River fell to its lowest point in 111 years, 
pictures of long stretches of sandbar became 
classic illustrations for TV, newspaper and 
magazine reports on the scope and intensity 
of the drouth. The media line is that this 
drouth closed the Mississippi River. 

And for a while it did. After Christmas, 
the U.S. Coast Guard reported more than 
200 accidents involving tows in shallow 
water. The result was a series of traffic jams 
that slowed movement on the river to a 
crawl. A normal, 14-day trip between Chica- 
go and New Orleans took 25 days during the 
lowest of the low water. For the public, the 
upshot likely will be higher prices on any 
number of products due to increased trans- 
portation costs. 

Actually, had it not been for the scrawny 
appearance of the Mississippi River, most 
Memphians probably would have assumed 
that the drouth ended when the heat wave 
stopped late last summer. There had been 
19 straight days, July 3-21, when tempera- 
tures topped 100 degrees. When it was over, 
the heat had taken 67 lives. Nationwide, the 
death toll was 1,265, an awesome figure, but 
not nearly as high as the Dust Bow] year of 
1936 when 4,678 people died. 

Although the sandbars have now disap- 
peared under rising waters and the river has 
“reopened,” it is not that easy to consign 
the 1980-81 drouth to history. 

In the northwest quarter of Arkansas—an 
area where eight million chickens died in 
the heat—conditions are still as dry as any 
place in the country. Hundreds of water 
wells have never recovered from last sum- 
mer’s demands. Water haulers are still at 
work there. And they expect business to 
pick up even more as the weather warms. 

With rains as the only hope for replenish- 
ing the wells and the subsoil, it is hardl 
surprising that the arrival of spring th 
month is being awaited with a heightened 
sense of expectation. 

The problem is an ordinary wet spring 
won't do. The past nine months have been 
so dry that some parts of the country are so 
far behind it will take an unusually wet 
season to catch up. 

What it means is that although the land 
will be greening soon—patches of early grass 
already have turned—the green might not 
last without some good rains to sustain it. 

For brown is the color of the drouth: 


clear is whether brown is the color of the 
immediate future. 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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CREDIT RISING WATER LEVEL 
SINKING 


HON. ED JONES 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1981 


Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I have been inserting into the 
Recorp a series of articles on agricul- 
tural problems written by Ms. Deb- 
orah Clubb and Mr. William Thomas 
of the Memphis Commercial Appeal 
newspaper. Part two of this series dis- 
cusses the credit situation as it per- 
tains to farmers. 
The article follows: 


[From the Commercial Appeal, Memphis, 
Mon., Mar. 9, 1981] 
U.S. Farmers Stay AFLOAT on RISING SEA oF 
CREDIT 


(By Deborah M. Clubb) 


A darkening cloud of debt is hovering over 
America’s farms. 

A growing number of American farmers 
cannot pay crop expenses with the cash 
flow generated on their land. Their debt has 
become four or five times larger than their 
income, compared with two-to-one or three- 
to-one in the 1960s and early 1970s. 

To get from their farms a portion of that 
absent return, they mortgage and remort- 
gage to borrow money to cover expenses to 
produce food and fiber products. 

Inflation and other factors have pushed 
their land values to incredible numbers, 
making paper millionaires out of the same 
farmers who scrimp to cover skyrocketing 
crop production costs. 

In the last three years, American agricul- 
ture has become more and more dependent 
on a number of U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture (USDA) programs that provide risk 
relief to farmers through economic emer- 
gency and crop disaster lending. This year 
that dependence is astounding. 

It came about through an almost imper- 
ceptible change in the 1978 Agriculture 
Credit Act that established Farmers Home 
Administration economic emergency loans. 
It has kept in business some farmers who 
otherwise would have gone under in recent 
economic storms. 

The government support price systems 
that flourished until 1973 were designed to 
guarantee farmers a profit by direct pay- 
ments from the government if production 
was kept within crop quotas. When the 
quota system was ended target prices set a 
floor for crop prices. 

But that system came under attack from 
urban and consumer-oriented legislators 
and administrators who favored market-ori- 
ented farm programs over support pro- 
grams. 

As another omnibus farm bill begins hear- 
ings in Washington, President Reagan's 
market-oriented agriculture secretary, John 
Block, is helping plan budget cuts for farm 
credit programs and other changes in farm 


programs. 

“I'm not satisfied to see in some counties 
major reliance on Farmers Home for operat- 
ing and ownership loans to farmers,” Block 
said in an interview last week. “I think we 
should be relying on the private sector, 
PCAs (Production Credit Associations) and 
country banks primarily. 

“I think agriculture’s been living off of 
borrowed money. Just borrowing money to 
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ney in business doesn’t make any sense at 


“We need profitability in the industry,” 
Block said. “The President’s economic pro- 
gram will get inflation and costs under con- 
trol. Then I'd like to see strengthening 
demand for our products abroad. That will 
strengthen prices. Then we're creating a cli- 
mate for profitability out of the market- 
p ” 


The USDA-funded credit programs in the 
FmHA have been attacked in Congress with 
charges that the money is not going to 
farmers who genuinely need it. Hearings re- 
vealed cases in which money was approved 
for hotel and condominium projects far re- 
moved from farming purposes. However, 
USDA officials said no charges have been 
proved by federal investigators and often 
the misunderstood loans came from the 
agency’s business and industrial or housing 


programs. 

But problems in the agriculture communi- 
ty run deeper than the administrative pit- 
falls of FmHA or other farm lending pro- 


grams. 

At the heart of the trouble is a major 
policy question that, in most opinions, has 
never been answered. 

“The federal government, not by policy 
but by program, is sustaining perhaps mar- 
ginal farmers,” said Marlin Jackson, board 
chairman of Security Bank in Paragould, 
Ark. 

It’s all part of an effort to preserve an ill- 
defined notion called “family farmers,” 
Jackson said. 

We have a mutation in which a great va- 
riety of programs are slugging away at 
something that is existing contrary to all 
rules of the universe. We're preserving these 
at any cost and burden to the taxpayer... 

“Farming is a way of life but it’s also a 
business. Can farmers.continue to absorb 
high costs, undergirded not by a farm policy 
but by credit? ... Are we doing people a 
favor by keeping them comatose economi- 
cally—neither alive with any hope of success 
nor dead?” 

Forrest City, Ark., PCA president John 
Stite said, “The big problem we have is pro- 
jecting how a fellow can pay money ex- 
penses and production expenses and debt 
load on the commodity prices we’ve got.” 

Cookeville, Tenn., PCA president Jerry 
Rose said, “The best thing we could do is in- 
crease the margin of profit between produc- 
tion costs and what they sell their products 
for. That’s not very popular with consum- 
ers. Cheap money helps but that doesn’t 
solve the problem. The problem is not 
enough margin of profit.” 

Farmers agree. 

Jack Cothran, Wynne, Ark., farmer and 
president of the Arkansas American Agri- 
cultural Movement (AAM) said the solution 
to profitability is a loan price that is not a 
subsidy. “It’s a rate at which we can borrow 
money to pay our loan without being forced 
to sell our crop at a price below what it cost 
to produce it.” 

Brownsville, Tenn., farmer and Tennessee 
AAM president Tommy Willis, is angry. 
“It’s cheapest for 96 percent of the popula- 
tion to finance 20 percent of farmers every 
year to keep them in business than to have 
80 or 90 percent of them make a profit.” 

Willis preferred the acreage set-aside pro- 
gram that controlled commodity supplies by 
paying farmers to idle land. “(Former Geor- 
gia) Sen. Herman Talmadge had a bill for a 
set-aside that would have cost between $800 
and $900 million. But loans have exceeded 
that six times. 
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“If we had had a set-aside, we would have 
had less food during the drouth,” Willis ad- 
mitted, “‘but how long can we affort to pro- 
duce it for less than the cost of production 
and export it for less than the cost of pro- 
duction?” 

John E. Lee Jr., director of USDA’s Na- 
tional Economic Division, a policy research 
arm of the department, said, “Small and be- 
ginning farmers need a certain amount of 
help, but if good-size operators go out on a 
limb, the philosophy is it may not be the 
government's place to bail him out. 

“The emphasis in the next four years will 
likely be on bringing more land into produc- 
tion just to meet export demand. There will 
be programs in place to protect farmers if 
there are two bumper years in a row.” 

As Lee sees it, the United States needed 
policies to deal with crop surpluses from the 
1920s to the early 1970s. With blossoming 
export markets, that slack is pretty much 
gone. We will be in a position to need more 
land in production. 

“The question is whether production costs 
will eat up net profits.” 

That, said Lee, is why Reagan’s adminis- 
tration will work so hard to get inflation 
down. That would help farm incomes come 
up and might slow the trend to fewer, larger 
farms, Lee said. 

It might add up to a future where farmers 
will be set loose and forced to plan for bad 
years without a federal safety net there to 
catch them. The eventual result could be 
fewer farmers, fewer so-called family farm- 
ers, and fewer young or new farmers. 

As it is now, a farm must operate 10 to 20 
years before farm income will make pur- 
chase payments on the land. 

“Young farmers and tenants will be hurt 
and some farmers that, let’s just face it, 
have not done as well as they would like to 
have done (will also be hurt),” said Allan H. 
Brock, deputy administrator of FmHA farm 
and family programs in Washington. Cur- 
rent programs “are keeping them going 
until good times come. And I think they are 
coming.” 

“Farmers Home (an agency funded by 
USDA) has become a rural development 
agency,” said Dr. George D. Irwin, an econo- 
mist with the Farm Credit Administration 
that supervises the privately funded farm 
credit system. “Agriculture lending is less 
than one-third the total program. The rest 
has gone for community facilities—water 
and sewer projects and housing.” 

FmHA has 10 per cent of total agriculture 
credit, up from 3 per cent a few years ago. 
Interest in 1980 was around 10 per cent on 
operating loans and will be around 12 or 13 
per cent this year. 

“Probably 15 per cent of my total ag loan 
volume is being lost to Farmers Home be- 
cause of cheaper interest rates, mostly in 
the form of disaster loans,” said Grenada 
(Miss.) Bank’s agriculture loan vice presi- 
dent W. R. Jones. 

As for disaster loans, if farmers bale sup- 
posedly ruined crops for cattle feed, FmHA 
is basically stuck with trusting what farm- 
ers report. “We have no way of climbing 
every barn loft and going into every field. 
It’s like income tax—we have to trust their 
word on it.” 

Said Brock, “If they give us false informa- 
tion, they’ve violated federal statute.” 

What astounds many onlookers, including 
officials who make the loans, is that eligibil- 
ity for disaster loans is based strictly on 
loss—so the farmer with a net worth of $14 
million who walked into a Mid-South Small 
Business Administration office was legally 
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able to apply for and receive a loan at 8% 
per cent this winter. 

The intent of the Farmers Home program 
is to sustain family-size farmers with a rea- 
sonable chance of success, Brock said. 

“The first thing we do is find out what’s 
wrong on the farm and correct the program. 
When they come to us for refinancing, we 
make our plans so we can graduate him to 
other programs. At the end of the year, he 
brings in his record book and compares it to 
that plan. We just do not finance the status 
quo... In the fifth year we can ask them 
to graduate, and they have to do it.” 

Arkansas FmHA acting director Mike 
Dunaway defended the farm loans. “Every 
farm we keep in business the more competi- 
tion there is. The more that go out the more 
big farms and corporate farms and prices 
would skyrocket.” 

Economist Irwin said, “The Reagan team 
is more inclined to provide a stable environ- 
ment and let them survive or fail.” 

AMERICAN FARM ROLLCALL: 1978 

The country has 2,479,866 farms with 
$1,000 or more in agricultural product sales 
versus 2.6 million in 1974. 

100,000 farms account for half of all farm 
output, and the largest 800,000 account for 
90 percent. 

1.6 million farms had sales of less than 
$20,000. 

2.2 million were operated by families or in- 
dividuals; 241,000 by partnerships and 
54,000 by corporations of which 48,000 were 
family held corporations. 

Farming was the principal occupation of 
1.3 million operators while another 1.2 mil- 
lion spent most work-time at off-farm occu- 
pations. 

The average age of farmers is 50.1 years, 
down from the 51.7 found in 1974. 

Seventy percent of all farmland is owned 
by persons over 50 years of age. 


PROFITABILITY 


Costs and incomes 


x for al ppl Delta. Production costs include 
4 counties, Mississippi 


To management — 
Source: University of Mississippi Extension Service. 
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‘Return to farm operators, equity divided by 
farm return to operators. Other percentages show 
return on stockholders equity. 
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FARMERS PRAY FOR SPRING 
RAINS 


HON. ED JONES 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1981 


e Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I am continuing to insert into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a series of 
stories on agriculture which have ap- 
peared in the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal newspaper. These stories were 
written by Ms. Deborah Clubb and Mr. 
William Thomas, and they cover a 
wide range of agriculture-related 
topics. This part outlines weather 
problems of farmers. 

FORECASTERS VARY AS FARMERS PRAY FOR 

SPRING RAINS 
(By Deborah M. Clubb) 

Two things about the 1980-81 drouth are 
undeniable. 

It was a major drouth abetted by extreme 
heat over most of the Eastern United 
States. 

And it’s not over yet. 

The situation remains critical for soil 
moisture needs in many states and for sur- 
face and groundwater supplies throughout 
the area. Farmers, community water offi- 
cials, utility operators, government hydrolo- 
gists and water-dependent industries share a 
mutual desire for abundant spring rains. 

The drouth was an unexpected blip on the 
trend charts of the nation’s climatologists 


and meteorologists. It began when a large- 


fair weather system set in over most of the 

eastern half of the United States in late 
June—and just stayed. Or, as the weather 
pros say, “maintained itself from day to 
day, all summer and into the fall.” 

As long as that fair weather system stalled 
there, no significant rain fell and tempera- 
tures went beserk. The weather pros drew 
great maps tracing the dry, drier and driest 
regions. 

Finally, that system moved west in Sep- 
tember to hover over Arkansas, Oklahoma 
and west Texas. But after a bit of rain near 
year’s end, Mid-South weather dried out 
again, and got colder, until the last days of 
February brought scattered showers and 
spring-like warmth. 

It’s not over. Before last week’s rains, the 
drouth was as bad as had been experienced 
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in the Mid-South, government experts said. 
The rains helped soil moisture considerably, 
bringing southern Mississippi and southern 
Louisiana back to normal. At the same time, 
snow and rain came to other dry areas of 
the West. But other parts of the Mid-South 
still need three to five inches, with areas of 
East Tennessee, Northwest Arkansas and 
Northwest Louisiana remaining in critical 
need. Much of Texas, Oklahoma and 
Kansas are still very dry. 

Will the dryness of 1980 continue through 
the spring and summer and wreak havoc 
once again on all growing things? Or, worse, 
was the 1980 drouth the beginning of a criti- 
cally dry cycle of years, reminiscent of the 
dry years preceding the great Dust Bowl? 

Predictably, few forecasters agree on 
weather predictions. 

What is clear is that the amount of spring 
rainfall this year is especially critical. 

Since nothing much was growing through 
February, all rain that fell went to recharg- 
ing the soil moisture. Excess rain will run 
off into rivers and streams. 

With late February’s warm temperatures, 
however, Mid-South vegetation came alive, 

more demands on the water that 
fell last week. 

With soild moisture levels so low, a wet 
spring is needed to raise levels and give 
plants a reserve on which to draw during 
typically dry summer periods. Only after 
the soil moisture level is normal will water 
begin to collect again in underground and 
ee ga systems that have dropped consider- 

“The spring rains could make or break a 
lot of farmers,” said meteorologist John 
Kwiatkowski at the National Weather Serv- 
ice station in Stoneville, Miss. 

“If this year stays dry, that (subsoil) re- 
serve will be lower than normal, so if we 
have even usual dry spells, plants would 
have little to fall back on. If we had another 
dry year like last year, plants would really 
be in bad shape.” 

Through early March, the Mid-South got 
about one-third the amount of rainfall it 
usually gets. 

Even now, weather service experts expect 
the Mississippi River to remain below its 
normal level through the spring and 
summer since the Upper Mississippi area 
does not have the usual snow cover to 
gradually melt and fill the tributaries. 

Mike Looney, a leading forecaster at the 
Memphis National Weather Service office, 
said, “It’s likely the river will not reach 
normal height although we don’t expect it 
to be as low as in January. At the same 
ume, maybe we won't have to worry about 


Said Kwiatkowski: “In a normal year, 
winter rain is usually surplus and runs off 
into the rivers and doesn’t do farmers any 
good—but still it (the subnormal rain) is not 
a good sign.” 

Much of Mississippi, Arkansas, Tennessee 
and Louisiana has a 50-75 percent chance of 
getting enough moisture to get new crops 
off to a good start, except for Northwest Ar- 
kansas which has about a 25 percent chance 
of getting normal soil moisture, the weather 
service said. 

“We've had about 6 inches stored in the 
soil now. Most of these soils can only hold 
10 inches, so if we get 4 or 5 inches in 
March, we'll be starting off at ground zero,” 
Kwiatkowski said. 

Dr. Gene Rench at the Stoneville station 
added, “If we don't start the season full by 
May 1, we are looking at a serious situation 
because the probability of getting the full 
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amount of rain you need—when a plant 
begins to grow and weather gets warmer—is 
not good.” 

Lyle Denny, a climatologist with the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture (USDA), tracks 
drouth conditions around the nation, month 
by month, every year by figuring previous 
dry months with current temperature, pre- 
cipitation and plant use demands. In early 
March, most of the area in West Tennessee 
and North Mississippi was in a “mild 
drouth” which Denney interpreted as 
“threatening.” The southern part of the 
Mississippi Delta was a few degrees worse, 
in a moderate drouth while Middle and East 
Tennessee were in the extreme drouth cate- 
gory 

“Once the dryness is over, it’s going to be 
apparently over before I say it’s over. After 
we get soil moisture up, we have to replen- 
ish rivers, lakes and reservoirs and the 
shortage in groundwaters and aquifers,” 
Denny said. 

The present drouth threat is totally hy- 
drologic instead of agricultural—affecting 
storage facilities, such as rivers, lakes and 
reservoirs. 

But that is only true for another few 
weeks. 

Government forecasters predicted above- 
normal spring rains from the Gulf north to 
Kansas and Iowa and across to the East 
Coast. So far, that volume of rain hasn't 
come to Arkansas, Tennessee or Mississippi, 
but it is still predicted for March. 

As of yesterday, most of New England, the 
Great Lakes area and the North Central 
Plains were moist. The Southeast Gulf 
Coastal states had improved significantly, 
although they were not removed from the 
official drouth designation. An area from 
Kansas, south to east Oklahoma and east 
Texas and across central Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, southern Illinois, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee had also improved. The worst drouth 
areas continued to be a stretch from central 
and eastern Montana and parts of the Dako- 
tas through Nebraska and the Red River 
Valley of Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas. 

“What this means is that, while there is 
potential for a crop-yield reduction in 
1981 . . . we still have the spring rain period 
to go through, and the spring rain can rap- 
idly change this around,” said Norton 
Strommen, chief meteorologist at USDA's 
World Food and Agricultural Outlook and 
Situation Board. The Great Plains have ex- 
perienced drier years than 1980, yet rains in 
April and timely showers afterward have 
produced excellent yields, Strommen said. 

Jim McQuigg, a meteorological consultant 
in Columbia, Mo., believes it is too early “to 
say it was so dry that it will stay dry and 
write it off. We still have plenty of time to 
get our moisture back.” Records show that 
many years were dry in the fall and winter 
but still allowed good crops, he said. “The 
odds are in favor of fairly good moisture.” 

Without adequate spring rains and normal 
rainfall during the summer, an agriculture- 
threatening drouth will recur, experts say. 

John McWhorter, an agricultural and bio- 
logical engineer at Mississippi State Univer- 
sity, said that, based on rainfall records, it is 
probable a drouth will occur in 1 of 10 
years but we don’t know which one.” 

Normal rainfall or above was usual for 
years after 1967, but amounts 4-12 inches 
below normal formed the trend in a period 
before 1967, McWhorter said. 

In 1979, Starkville recorded 82 inches, but 
only 40 inches fell in 1978. 

“One might conclude that over the next 
few years, there might be a pretty good 
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chance that we're going to have some dry 
years.” 

Tim Campbell, president of Mid-South 
Weather, Inc., private weather consultant 
and student of the upper atmosphere, has a 
more frightening scenario: 

“The only forecast I can give is that a 
drouth could occur again this summer. It 
would be very foolish for anyone in agri- 
business to bet against it. They would be 
betting against the odds.” 

If the pattern holds, the drouth center 
will shift north-northeast or due east which 
could put it over the Midwest or over the 
Delta, he said. 

While dry cycles usually have come in 20- 
year patterns, with dryness in the 1930's, 
1950’s and 1970's, a 50-year pattern could 
emerge. “The year 1930 was like 1980, ex- 
tremely hot and dry with moisture deficits 
across the Great Plains,” Campbell said. “So 
if you go back and forth (in the patterns), 
you can get into a pretty bad picture.” 

According to the USDA Yearbook of Agri- 
culture for 1932, a major portion of the Mid- 
South was involved in the drouth of 1930 
that extended over the area from southern 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia to 
southern Kansas on the north, Alabama on 
the south and Texas on the west. Relief 
came to some parts in time to improve pro- 
duction, but the damage showed in the 
measure of yields per acre as a percentage 
of the 1919-1928 average yields. For exam- 
ple, Kentucky's yields were 60.5 percent of 
the average; Arkansas, 62.8; Missouri, 66.8; 
Tennessee, 75.6; Texas, 86; Mississippi, 91.5; 
Louisiana, 100.3, and Alabama, 111.3. 

Another drouth came in the northern 
wheat states in 1931, and the central states 
faced others in 1934 and 1935. The result in 
the 1930’s, when fierce winds swept up the 
badly eroded, over-cropped fields, lives in 
legend as the Dust Bowl. 

The drouths of the 1950’s involved the 
normally semiarid Great Plains and South- 
eastern states. Later drouths concentrated 
over the Northeastern states but the dry- 
ness returned to the Southwest in 1969 and 
recurred several times through the '70’s. 
That series culminated in the major drouth 
of 1977 that extended from California and 
Washington to the Plains and brought 
choking dust storms back to Oklahoma, 
Kansas and neighboring states. 

Said Campbell: “Farmers should plan for 
the worst and hope for the best. And plant 
early—I do not expect a cold spring. I 
expect normal rain in March, April and May 
and normal to above-normal temps. If they 
plant early and the crop is up and looking 
well, it might survive if a drouth happens.” 

Government weather professionals dis- 
agree with Campbell. 

“Since we have never seen one develop 
like last year, the probability is low that we 
will see it again,” said climatologist Strom- 
men. 

USDA meteorologist D. J. Haddock’s fore- 
cast was more cautious: “I cannot officially 
tell you anything about what next summer 
or fall is going to bring.“ he said. 

“If we repeat 1980, the results will be 
much worse. We're going to go into this 
summer with below-normal water tables 
east of the Rockies. Even normal rainfall in 
the summer would not lead to average 
yields, much less if a drouth occurred. The 
only way we could get above-average yields 
is with above-average rains. 

“There’s already severe depletion of the 
water table where they're irrigating in Iowa, 
other parz of the Midwest and Plains 
states. This raises several questions: Will 
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they have to stop? How much did it deplete 
the table? How much will we have to be 
called on to do here? 

“Our importance will increase exponen- 
tially in the next five to seven years because 
we'll have water when other areas won't.“ 


WATER, A FIGHTING MATTER 


HON. ED JONES 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1981 


Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, this insertion is part 4 of a 
five part series which recently ap- 
peared in the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal outlining some of the problems 
experienced by the American farmer. 
These articles were written by Ms. 
Deborah Clubb and Mr. Wiliam 
Thomas: 
[From the Nra i Appeal, Mar. 11, 
198 


U.S. WATER SUPPLIES CONTINUED TO SHRINK 
DURING FALL, WINTER 


(By Deborah M. Clubb) 


Americans have a hard time believing 
they can be in short supply of anything— 
and when the shortage is water, the most 
essential of all elements, their skepticism 
hardens. 

Yet the 1980-81 drouth has reminded 
water users in many parts of this country 
that nothing is limitless about the nation’s 
water inventory. 

Even in the Mid-South, where water is 
generally considered abundant, the drouth 
of 1980-81 has highlighted water habits and 
just how tricky the inventory is. 

After the summer drouth destroyed the 
profit and profitability of many farmers 
throughout the East, the fall and winter 
drouth tripled the dryness and crippled 
major water supplies. 

It dried wells, streams, lakes and reser- 
voirs throughout the region. Parts of the 
densely populated Northeast, which uses 10 
times more water from surface as from un- 
derground systems, were forced into water 
rationing. 

In January, the U.S. Geological Survey 
(USGS), official tracker of the nation’s 
water, ordered all division and district of- 
fices to report twice a month on supplies. 
By early March, streamflow conditions, an 
official measure of availability of surface 
water, had improved in the Delaware, Poto- 
mac and Chesapeake rivers. Virginia lifted 
its water restrictions, but still more rain was 
needed to get a level that would hold 
through summer. 

New York City reservoirs doubled, but 
drouth emergency procedures stayed on be- 
cause still more water was needed to last 
through demands of spring and summer. 

Mid-South rivers, streams, lakes and other 
surface waters showed immediate effects of 
the drouth, with the historic-low Mississippi 
River level giving a dramatic measure of the 
broad reach of the dryness. 

Wells, for drinking water and crop irriga- 
tion, reflected the shortage of rainfall, too. 
Some dried up and most fell to surprising 
lows. Towns and rural residents searched 
for water supplies wherever they could find 
them and many farmers redug wells at great 
cost. 
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Agriculture is the biggest consumer of 
water in the United States. 

Nationally, the biggest battles over water 
are being fought between farmers and the 
federal government and farmers and cities. 

California is the battleground for a trio of 
confrontations between the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Interior and farmers who for years 
have irrigated crops from federally built 
surface water systems. 

The dispute revolves around government 
enforcement of its interpretations of the 
Reclamation Act of 1902 and other water-re- 
lated measures like the Federal Flood Con- 
trol Act. As officials began to enforce limits 
on the amount of acreage that could be le- 
gally irrigated from federal water projects, 
farmers have gone to court with several 
suits, battling to prevent having to sell crop- 
land or stop irrigating it. 

In Phoenix and other expanding Western 
cities, depletion of groundwater makes it 
doubtful that farmers, developers and resi- 
dents will get all the water they want in a 
few years. 

As the Western United States’ Ogallala 
Aquifer disappears, irrigation is decreasing 
in some limited areas, particularly parts of 
Texas and Arizona and state water officials 
are talking about water transfer projects to 
draw supplies from the Missouri River or 
Arkansas-White rivers. 

At the same time, farmers in the Plains 
states of eastern Colorado, Nebraska, 
Kansas and Oklahoma continue to invest in 
irrigation, and Agriculture Department 
(USDA) water resource officials expect even 
more development in Nebraska and the 
Southeast. 

Three irrigation issues have begun to 
worry water managers and agriculturalists: 

Continuing depletion of groundwater 
aquifers—water-bearing layers of permeable 
rock, sand or gravel. 

“The most important single issue is deple- 
tion of groundwater aquifers that’s not 
slowing down any,” said Harold Stults, 
USDA deputy director for water resources. 
“It is inevitable that it will cause some ad- 
justments (but) it will have a bigger effect 
on the communities than on agriculture.” 

Farmers can switch from irrigated to non- 
irrigated crops in many parts of the country 
without great difficulty. For example, Colo- 
rado sugar beet growers might shift to 
wheat and make roughly the same money— 
but items bought to grow wheat might be a 
third the cost of beet needs. The reduced 
purchases would be reflected in the busi- 
nesses and other economic fabric of the 
communities. 

Economic sense of irrigation in the humid 
Eastern states. “It may be an opportunity 
for increased production with some invest- 
ment in equipment,” said Stults. 

Irrigation’s impact on water quality. 

Even now, irrigation is cited as a major 
reason for groundwater depletion in parts of 
the Mid-South. 

Rice irrigation has sucked the water out 
of Arkansas. 

Water officials agree that a rapid increase 
in rice acreage is the most direct cause of 
depletions in state aquifers. 

Rice irrigation accounted for 73 per cent 
of groundwater used in the state in 1975—a 
total of 2,596,000 gallons a day. One acre of 
rice needs about three acre feet of water. 
Groundwater use for rice was 1,882 million 
gallons in 1975, and surface water supplied 
304 million gallons. 

Generally, water levels in Arkansas’ Allu- 
vial Aquifer haven't changed much in the 
last 20 years after a rapid decline from 1910- 
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1950 stabilized. However, the Sparta Sand 
went down 20 feet from 1970-1980 as pro- 
duction increased. 

Arkansas and federal water officials are 
closely watching depleting groundwater sup- 
plies in three areas: 

The major rice area west of Crowley's 
Ridge between Brinkley and Jonesboro 
won't have problems this year—but could 
have serious trouble in 20 years. “Water 
levels will continue down with current use,” 
said Forest Lyford, hydrologist with the 
USGS in Little Rock. 

The Pine Bluff area of the Grand Prairie 
uses the Sparta Sand Aquifer “and it’s going 
oonu from irrigation and industry,” Lyford 


The south central part of the state, 
around El Dorado and Magnolia, also uses 
the Sparta Sand. “Water tables have been 
dropping for some time from municipal and 
industrial use,” Lyford said. Yearly drop is 
1-2 feet a year. 

Lyford said there is no problem with the 
water supply east of Crowley’s Ridge or 
west of the Cache River because both the 
St. Francis and White rivers that recharge 
the areas are reliable sources. But the small- 
er Cache River does not feed much water 
back into saturated soil layers during 
summer months. 

Many wells respond quickly to changes in 
stream stage and will come up when rivers 
come up. Others, particularly in the rice- 
growing areas, do not recharge easily, prob- 
ably because of a clay layer up to 24 feet 
thick that forms rice paddies but has a low 
permeability, Lyford said. 

For municipal water supplies, Arkansas of- 
ficials report a trend toward more use of 
surface water since groundwater reserves 
are being depleted. Some communities can 
use running rivers, but others must fund 
construction of impoundments that can cost 
millions of dollars. 

John Saxton, director of the state's soil 
and water conservation commission, said his 
agency has loaned money to help some 
towns that needed new water supplies be- 
cause of the drouth. Also, as a way to better 
prepare for future water needs, his staff 
this year will monitor wells in a six-county 
area to check the drawdown before and 
during irrigation. 

The Mississippi Delta might eventually 
not have enough irrigation water to go 
around, said Charles Branch, director of the 
bureau of land and water resources in the 
Mississippi Department of Natural Re- 
sources 


“We in Mississippi have been using 
groundwater generally extensively for dec- 
ades,” Branch said. We're withdrawing 
water at a much more rapid rate than we 
are replacing it... Generally, statewide 
water levels have been falling for the last 30 
years as population demand has grown.” 

Eighty-eight per cent of the state's drink- 
ing water comes from groundwater. Most of 
it has historically been of such high quality 
that little or no treatment is necessary 
before use. Only three communities—parts 
of Jackson, Meridian and Columbus—rely 
on surface water, Branch said. Fifty per 
cent of industrial needs, exluding power 
generation, comes from the groundwater. 

In most of Mississippi, the groundwater 
comes from confined aquifers that generally 
do not show immediate effects of short-term 
drouth, but the Delta water supply is differ- 
ent. That water table is not confined and 
reacts to drops in surface water. Tupelo and 
Lee County present an area where industri- 
al and municipal demands have rapidly and 
critically reduced the aquifer. 
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Widespread pumping for rice irrigation 
and catfish ponds have caused large depres- 
sions in the surface of the groundwater 
body near Cleveland, the Sunflower-Leflore 
counties area and north-central Tallahat- 
chie County. 

“Our people are beginning to realize that 
these are not endless supplies,” Branch said. 
We have surface water coming out our ears 
but it’s not generally been looked at for 

water.” 

Municipal and some industrial users take 
water from a level 750-1,200 feet below 
ground. The deeper water is of higher qual- 
ity than the shallow water that is used for 
irrigation, Branch said. “The shallow has 
some taste and odor and a higher color 
level. Some private homes in rural areas use 
it where over the years they have used it 
and there’s no other alternate within eco- 
nomic reason.” 

Groundwater levels drop 1-5 feet a year 
across the state. This year, the USGS meas- 
ured about 50 wells in September and again 
at the end of February. “Water levels are 
generally at the same level as in Septem- 
ber,” Branch said. 

“There’s potential that we will be facing 
critical water supply problems as far as irri- 
gation in the Mississippi Delta in the 
coming years.” 

Preliminary USGS estimates show the 
shallow alluvium aquifer can only support 
500,000 acres in rice production, but in 1980, 
250,000 acres of rice and 30,000-40,000 acres 
of catfish were watered. Rice acreage in- 
creased 30,000-40,000 acres a year for the 
past 5 years in parts of the Delta. 

“Based on potential yield of 500,000 acres, 
we're moving toward the upper limit of its 
capabilities.” 

Branch’s staff is gathering data to help 
better understand the groundwater system. 
They will take measurements again this 
spring to determine the amount of recharge 
in the winter and spring months. Also, the 
USGS, Mississippi Research and Develop- 
ment Center and Branch’s bureau are plan- 
ning a joint three-year study of irrigation 
effects on groundwater, using satellite data 
to map irrigated land and catfish ponds. 

Experts hope the water studies will tell 
the capacity of the aquifer “and then some- 
one will have to limit the water use to 
match that capacity,” said Eddy Downing, 
manager of the regional planning branch at 
the Mississippi Research and Development 
Center. Water use and well permits now 
issued by the state bureau of land and water 
resources “never have been used to control 
water use in the past, but the day is 
coming,” said Downing. 

Ironically, the low water situation is not 
bad news for owners and operators of land 
that usually floods in the spring. Billy 
Bridges at the U.S. Engineers office at 
Vicksburg, Miss., said, “Normally, when we 
have a flood, it has already begun before 
March.” 

Parts of West Tennessee might experience 
usual spring floods when heavy rains roll 
off steep hillsides and through straight- 
ened, channelized waterways. But so far, 
most of the streams and lakes of the state 
are below normal levels. 

Middle and East Tennessee rely on sur- 
face water for most municipal purposes. 
From October to January, half of normal 
precipitation has fallen. “Although precipi- 
tation was almost normal for February, we 
need normal or above normal to keep 
streams flowing during summer months,” 
said Jeff May, chief of data management 
for the USGS in Nashville. 
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What little irrigation is done east of the 
Tennessee River is done from streams, May 
said. Many industries and homes have wells 
and some smaller towns use springs. West 
Tennessee homes, towns and industry rely 
on groundwater while farmers can use dig- 
wells or pump from a stream. 

So far this year, most residents have 
enough water. 

Only in Scott County, northwest of Oak 
Ridge, have communities had to pump 
water from a private lake to satisfy the utili- 
ties district, said Bob Hunt, director of the 
state’s water resources division. 

A group of state and local water and agri- 
culture officials are working with the Ten- 
nessee Civil Defense on actions to prevent 
and prepare for water emergencies such as 
conservation activities and exploration for 
groundwater in the consolidated rock that 
underlies two-thirds of the state. 

“We ought to go ahead and be prepared,” 
Hunt said, “and have emergency conditions 
ready and priorities set.” 

As Craighead County, Ark., extension 
agent Albert Swaty said, Things are going 
to have to be done or we're going to have 
trouble down the road. We could be fighting 
over water in the future. 

“It’s going to be clear gold.“ 


WATER LEVELS LOWER SPIRITS 
HON. ED JONES 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1981 


Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I am inserting into the 
Recorp on this occasion part 5 of a 
five-part series on agriculture. This 
part of the series examines the impact 
of last year’s drought on agriculture 


and is the final part in a series of sto- 
ries by Mr. Deborah Clubb and Mr. 
William Thomas for the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal newspaper. 


SEEING WATER VANISH SINKS VETERAN'S 
SPIRITS LOWER THAN THE RIVER 


(By William Thomas) 


Lake Crry, Arx.—Cotton Taft, so-named 
because he could whop a baseball into a 
cotton field every time somebody flung one 
at him, has lived on the St. Francis River 
for 81 years. Until this year he plucked his 
livelihood from the river in the form of fish 
and fur. Then came the drouth. 

“It just about dried up the river,” said 
Taft, a crusty, corncob-pipe-smoking charac- 
ter who lives on the riverbank in a boxy 
dwelling not far from the Arkansas 18 
Bridge at Lake City. He has lived there so 
long that the sapling trees he planted 21 
years ago are now fully grown. 

Despite the shade they make, Taft said it 
was the hottest, driest, most pitiful year 
he’s experienced on the river. 

“It was so dry I couldn't get my boat up 
and down the river to fish. And it hasn't 
changed much this winter. Normally, I 
make enough money in a month to do me a 
whole year. This year, I couldn't make 
enough to pay my trapping license. The 
river stayed so low I couldn’t catch no fur.” 

Taft, who was born on the edge of the St. 
Francis in 1899, son of a fisherman, said this 
was the first time in his life that trapping 
was a complete flop. ` 

“See that boat?” he said, aiming his pi 
at a homemade skiff turned bottom-up on 
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the bank. “That’s a million-dollar boat. I 
can take that boat and go up around the 
island, make a 30-mile circle in six or eight 
hours and come back loaded. But not this 
year. This is the first time I never took her 
out.“ 

And a drouth that big, said Taft, is some- 
thing to think about. 

“I never went to school but I was born 
more sensible than most folks,” he said. 
“And I know about life on the river. Fish, 
for example, have a hell of a nature when 
you've been studying em long as I have. 
And animals have a hell of a sense of 
humor. I was raised on hoot owls, hawks, 
beaver, coon, muskrat, squirrel, ducks and 
stuff like that. Anything that runs from me, 
I eat. I don’t like anything that don't run. 

“You couldn’t pile back in the river the 
fish I’ve taken out of it. I caught a catfish 
that weighted 74 pounds and a buffalo that 
weighed 54 pounds. So when it comes to this 
river, I know what I'm talking about. And 
something bad is happening.” 

Taft put his pipe in his mouth, struck a 
match to it, sucked hard, blew forth a 
plume of blue smoke and went on: 

“You'd have to see it like it was before the 
levees,” he said. “My grandpa had a steam- 
boat on this river. A steamboat. I was just a 
kid when that played out. My dad was a 
fisherman and he moved up on Goat Island 
and stayed till 1918, when it froze the river. 
Then we came down here. 

“This was a rich town once. There were so 
many people here you couldn't walk down 
Main Street. We had five cafes and you 
couldn't get a place to sit down. You'd go in 
and get a plate of grub and have to stand up 
to eat. I don’t know where all those people 
went. 

“I had a fish market here and four people 
working. We'd have a line of cars going both 
ways all day long. That was during the war 
and you had to have stamps to get meat, but 
not fish. I could catch a mountain of fish 
then, But we just about caught em up. 
They ain’t in there now.” 

Once, there was more water in the river, 
too. 
“Back before these ditches were dug, the 
water stayed up all the time. There was a 
lot of timber then. You could go out and 
work three or four days and make a hun- 
dred dollars and come back and throw one 
hell of a drunk.” 

Taft grinned around his pipe. 

“There were even two whorehouses up 
there. They had hamburgers downstairs, 
girls upstairs. You'd pay the hamburger 
man 50 cents and then you could go upstair 
where the girls were. There were fights up 
and down the sidewalk. The police chief 
didn’t say anything about the fights. But if 
you spit on the sidewalk, he’d take you to 
the mayor. They don’t fight like that no 
more. Now, they just shoot, shoot, shoot. 

Taft, who started fishing and trapping 
when he was 7 and never did anything else, 
remembers when he could fill the boat with 
fish. “I used to catch 300, 400 pounds a day. 
Now I'm lucky if I get 15 or 20 pounds. And 
this year, I couldn’t even get that.” 

Taft believes the fish were poisoned by in- 
secticides. “Some places, we ain’t got a craw- 
dad, a minnow, nothing. I think the poison 
ran off the farms and into the river and our 
fish miscarried. The eggs stay in the fish 
now. I used to find them every summer on 
the nets. Now, I never find any.” 

But it’s the vanishing river that troubles 
Taft more than anything. 

“I raised a boy and a girl out here,” he 
said, “and I made plenty of money. If I had 
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another 80 years, I'd come right back and do 
it again. But I’m not sure the river would be 
here. Something has happened. I seen the 
hottest day last summer and the coldest day 
this winter that I've ever seen. 

“I think they messed up our weather by 
putting all that stuff in the sky. You know 
what I mean—satellites. I think that’s part 
of it. They spent all our money, got shed of 
our taxes and changed everything. For 
years, I sat our here and never saw a skeet- 
er. Last year, the skeeters ate me up.” 

Taft pointed his pipe at the sky and nar- 
rowed his eyes. 

“But the worst thing that happened,” he 
said, “is that it never rained. The river 
almost dried up. I’ve never seen it that low. 
Before, the water was always there when 
you needed it. It was right there. But this 
year it wasn't.“ 


CLARK PORTEOUS 
HON. ED JONES 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1981 


Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise today to pay tribute to 
a distinguished member of the media 
in my district who is retiring. He is Mr. 
Clark Porteous whose byline has ap- 
peared in the Memphis Press-Scimitar 
for the past 47 years. Throughout his 
long and distinguished career, Clark 
Porteous has maintained a reputation 
for thoroughness, fairness, and objec- 
tivity. He is going to be missed by all 
of us who enjoyed reading his work 
and especially by his employer, the 
Press-Scimitar. 

For me personally, I am going to 
miss an old and cherished friend in 
the media. He has been as rough on 
me as anyone, but I could always 
count on Clark to be fair in his report- 
ing. More than that, I respected him 
and the work he did. I know he is still 
going to be around the city of Mem- 
phis which has been his home for so 
many years, and I take some measure 
of solace in that. I want to wish for 
him a very happy and productive re- 
tirement. 

[From the Memphis Press-Scimitar, May 27, 
1981) 
CLARK PoRTEOUS RETIRING AS NEWSMAN 
(By David Rapp) 

Clark Porteous, whose Press-Scimitar 
byline has been a byword in the Mid-South 
for close to half a century, is retiring. 

His departure from the newsroom Friday 
will end a career that spans 47 years and 
thousands upon thousands of news and 
human interest stories—from politics and 
parades, fires and festivals, to lynchings and 
assassinations. 

Through it all, he earned a reputation 
among his readers, his news sources and his 
colleagues alike as an aggressive and thor- 
ough, but fair and impartial reporter. 

The late Edward J. Meeman, the first of 
three editors Porteous served under, once 
wrote: “Clark Porteous is objective. He gets 
the facts, and lets the facts speak for them- 
selves. He gets all the facts. He does not 
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color them. Neither does he take their natu- 
ral color out of them. He reproduces the 
actual color of the facts, be those facts 
bright or drab.” 

Milton R. auien, bg present editor of 
The Press-Scimitar, 

“He’s just a great e getter. No 
matter what it is, if you need information, 
one way or another Clark can always get it. 
He was and is widely known in Memphis 
and the Mid-South. He's also widely trusted 
by news sources, even when writing about 
things they'd just as soon not see in the 


per. 

“Clark was always The Press-Scimitar’s 
star reporter and he still is. He was an ex- 
ample to every person who came to work for 
the paper. He's just in love with being a 
newspaper reporter and he has done an ex- 
ceptional job.” 

THE EARLY YEARS 


Thomas Clark Plaisance Porteous, a high 
school track star and debater in Laurel, 
Miss., came to Southwestern at Memphis 
with a track scholarship and soon joined the 
college newspaper, later becoming its editor. 
He was graduated June 7, 1934, and one day 
later joined The Press-Scimitar as a report- 


er. 

It didn’t take long for him to prove he had 
& nose for news and an ear for the colorful 
quote. 

After a Memphis man shot his 20-year-old 
son, young Porteous managed to get an in- 
terview with the father in his jail cell. 

“I didn’t know exactly what to ask a man 
who had shot his son, so I told him the good 
news that his son would live,” Porteous re- 
called years later. “But he swore an ugly 
oath.” 

When Porteous asked the man if he 
wasn't glad that his son was going to recov- 
er, the father replied, “Hell, no, what do 
you think I shot him for?” 

Clark’s account of the unusual interview 
appeared across the top of Page 1 in The 
Press-Scimitar. 

Two years later, in 1936, an American Air- 
lines plane, the Southerner, crashed on a 
Sunday evening between Memphis and 
Little Rock. Porteous was sent with a pho- 
tographer to find the plane, if possible. 

Near Goodwin, Ark., some parked vehicles 
led them to a man who thought he had seen 
a ball of fire plummet into the swamps. 
Anxious to continue the search, Porteous 
borrowed a flashlight and led a posse 
through the swamps. 

“We began to find pieces of aluminum in 
the broken trees,” he remembered later. 
“Finally I stumbled over something, and it 
was the body of a man, at least the torso, as 
the part below the waist was missing.” 

The cause of the crash is still a mystery, 
but Porteous’ account in the next day’s 
Press-Scimitar scooped the nation’s press. 

WIDE RANGING 

In the following years Porteous pursued 
other stories with equal persistence. Wheth- 
er it was covering the Maid of Cotton tours, 
digging up political stories or running down 
a new City Hall angle from E.H. “Boss” 
Crump, Porteous was usually on the scene 
first. 

In 1946 he took a year’s leave of absence 
when he won a Nieman Fellowship to Har- 
vard University along with 12 other journal- 
ists from across the nation. 

His tenure at Harvard resulted in a novel, 
South Wind Blowing, based on a 1937 lynch- 
ing he witnessed in Mississippi. The book 
took an unusual approach, with each of 19 
characters describing the lynching of a 
black man from a schoolyard tree. 
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“First-rate reporting by a fearless and re- 
spected Memphis newspaperman,” said a 
review in the New York Star. “It is much 
more than good reporting, it is a high artis- 
tic achievement,” read the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. 

The story of the lynching also reveals Por- 
teous’ resourceful ability. 

Told that a posse had captured a black 
man wanted for killing a white man in Slay- 
den, Miss., Porteous went to Slayden where 
he found several men in a store 
what to do with the black man. He noticed 
them leaving through a back door one by 
one, then followed them to the schoolyard. 

“They brought the man out, stood him on 
the front of a Model A Ford, put a noose 
around his neck and tied the rope to the 
limb of a tree,” Porteous wrote later. 
“Behind this you could see the little desks 
in the school through an open window. We 
were running towards the scene when they 
drove the truck out from under the man, 
left him dangling.” 

Porteous and photographer Mervin Ro- 
senbush pretended to be commercial pho- 
tographers and began snapping pictures and 
taking orders for prints from the men stand- 
ing next to the body, backs to the camera. 
Some became suspicious and the pair lit out 
for Memphis in Rosy’s souped up Ford,” 
and though they were chased for a while, 
they got away. 

DIG, DIG, AND DIG 

The late Robert Johnson, long-time col- 
umnist for The Press-Scimitar, wrote a 1955 
column describing Porteous in terms famil- 
iar to most of his colleagues and sources. 

“Through the years, Press-Scimitar read- 
ers have come to know Mr. Porteous as one 
who had a way all his own of getting at the 
bottom of things. (His) stubborn and re- 
sourceful tactics have won the high respect 
of his colleagues, made him known as an 
ener in dig-dig-and-dig uncovering of 
acts. 

“He has handled many of the biggest 
news happenings, from major crime to big 
labor news, politics and features, But one 
thing which makes Clark a top newspaper- 
man is that, even if it’s Just a small item, 
they’re all ‘big stories’ to him.” 

Some of the big stories he covered were 
the 1961 admission of James Meredith as 
the first black to enter Ole Miss at Oxford, 
where he dodged bullets and “had to go into 
the YMCA now and then to try to wash the 
tear gas out of my eyes”; the January 1956 
Emmett Till trial, when Porteous served as 
the main liaison between blacks and whites; 
and the 1977 death of Elvis Presley, when 
he wrote the Page 1 obituary of the famed 
entertainer. 

But he also was known as the “people's re- 
porter” and for his constant efforts to get a 
“new angle” on every assignment. 

He gave first-person accounts of every- 
thing from riding a jet plane in the early 
1960s to a tour of Memphis topless clubs in 
1975. 

Some examples: 

A “bombsight view of Memphis,” when he 
took a ride in a B-17 in October 1943. “I sat 
in the top gun turret, with its two .50-call- 
ber machine guns ... I had a big time, 
whirling about as if on.a miniature merry- 
go-round, looking through the turret’s plas- 
tic top into the clouds for ‘enemy’ fighters I 
knew weren't there.” 

The perils of growing a beard in August 
1939, when beautiful girls stopped him on 
the street to stroke his jowls, and politicians 
stopped their speeches to point him out. 

About marching (and playing trumpet) 
with the Treadwell High School Band in the 
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1956 Cotton Carnival Parade; and, in 1901. 
covering the parade as King Midas, dressed 
in gold lame robe, gold crown and bushy 
gray beard. “The final touch was my own 
long Church Warden pipe, wrapped in gold 
foil.” 

The many years of covering City Hall 
during the reign of “Mister Crump.” He de- 
scribed the “countless hours, waiting out- 
side of closed-door meetings, waiting for 
Mister Crump—not some elected offical—to 
come out and talk to the press.” He also re- 
membered the impromptu parades of 
Crump and his entourage marching down 
Main, bowing and shaking hands; “Every- 
body knew Mister Crump and he knew ev- 
erybody.” 

He bought Crump's wrath down on him 
when he reported an anecdote told by 
Gordon Browning during Browning’s suc- 
cessful 1948 comeback campaign for gover- 
nor. The anecdote involved a supposed 
voter-hunting expedition by Crump and one 
of his allies, Will Gerber, into a cemetery. 
“Gerber was on his knees scraping moss off 
an old tombstone, and saying finally he 
couldn’t read the name, to put down any 
name, and Crump said, ‘No, Willie, we've got 
to have an honest election.’ 

“Good memories and bad,” Porteous 
would write later about the Crump era. 
“How different it is with truly elected offi- 
cials, all speaking for themselves, making 
their own mistakes. Democracy, it’s wonder- 
ful.” 

Of the “joys” of smoking. He had started 
puffing a pipe as a Southwestern student, 
later owned nearly 300 pipes, and never 
went anywhere without one. “Someone 
should speak up for the evil of smoking,” he 
wrote in 1964. “I guess this tobacco-stained 
wretch should qualify.” 

Of quitting smoking cold turkey. He put 
away his trademark in 1979 after a car acci- 
dent fractured one of his ribs. 1 had 
thought it would be difficult to quit. But I 
had not smoked in a couple of weeks, and I 
was surviving. I began to think, no more 
burned clothes, my teeth wouldn't de so 
badly stained next time I went for my semi- 
annual dental checkup and cleaning, I 
would not annoy others, I would save on my 
mounting weekly tobacco bill. And it would 
be bound to help my health.” 

He gave away all but a token few of his 
pipes. 

“Best thing, I don’t cough any more,” he 
wrote. But I do feel a subtle sort of longing 
when I see someone else enjoying a pipe of 
tobacco.” 


SUMMING UP 


Porteous, who speaks in a characteristical- 
ly matter-of-fact way about his retirement, 
is keeping his options—like his contacts—on 
an open line. His plans include spending 
more time with his wife, former Press-Scimi- 
tar reporter Elizabeth Colling, their six chil- 
dren and five grandchildren. 

“Tve done what I wanted to do. I've en- 
joyed every minute of it,” he said. “The 
Press-Scimitar has been a great place to 
work, and I've worked for three fine edi- 
tors—Ed Meeman, Charles Schneider and 
Milt Britten. When Meeman hired me in 
1934, he said he'd give me a trial at $10 a 
week. No one has ever said that I’m not still 
on trial. 

“Td like to keep on but the calendar just 
caught up with me,” he added. “There will 
always have to be reporters * someone 
has to go out and cover the City Hall meet- 
ings. 
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That's why I’m glad I've been a newspa- 
perman.”@ 


A TRIBUTE TO CANTOR DAVID 
SHIFF 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1981 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues the outstanding achievements 
of Cantor David Shiff of the Midches- 
ter Jewish Center in Yonkers, N.Y. On 
June 13, Cantor Shiff will be honored 
for 25 years of dedicated service to the 
Yonkers community 

Born in New York City, Cantor Shiff 
began his career at the age of 8 at the 
Sterners Choir in New York. After a 
short period, he became leading solo- 
ist. He received his first position as 
cantor at the Gun Hill Jewish Center 
in the Bronx in 1954 and then, in 1956, 
moved on to serve in his present posi- 
tion. He formed a congregational choir 
to help beautify the holiday services, 
and has appeared in many television 
and radio specials. He is also involved 
in many community activities and or- 
ganized and is featured in the annual 
spring concerts held at the Midchester 
Jewish Center. 

Cantor Shiff has made some invalu- 
able contributions to his community. I 
commend him for 25 years of distin- 
guished service and wish him good 
luck in the future. 


SOCIAL SECURITY: RUN IT AS 
WELFARE 


HON. LARRY WINN, JR. 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1981 


@ Mr. WINN. Mr. Speaker, there is 
little doubt that the crisis facing the 
social security system is serious and in- 
escapable. Unless changes are made, 
the system will be unabie to make 
benefit payments to the 36 million 
Americans depending on social secu- 
rity by 1982 and it could be in debt by 
as much as $111 billion in the next 5 
years. In view of the financial crisis 
facing the system, it is clear that 
action must be taken. 

I have been alarmed by the amount 
of confusion that has developed as a 
result of the announced proposed 
changes in the system. Unlike many 
previous proposals, the Reagan admin- 
istration will not raise the traditional 
retirement age from 65: They will not 
raise social security taxes for the 114 
million workers paying into the system 
and they will not remove from the 
rolls, or cut benefits for, those cur- 
rently receiving benefits. The adminis- 
tration will, however, phase out the re- 
tirement earnings test. These provi- 
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sions will allow the younger worker to 
receive a small tax cut and the older 
worker to earn income. 

What the Reagan administration's 
proposal does do is discourage workers 
from early retirement. Early retirees 
now get 80 percent of what they would 
get at age 65. Under the Reagan pro- 
posal they would get 55 percent at age 
62. 

The administration has also pro- 
posed changing the disability insur- 
ance program so that eligibility is lim- 
ited to medical factors alone, thus re- 
storing the program to its original pur- 
pose. Proposals have also been offered 
to lower the amount of the social secu- 
rity benefits for those who receive a 
pension from a noncovered employer 
such as the Federal Government. 

The administration’s plan would 
move the automatic cost-of-living in- 
crease from July to October in 1982. 
Finally, the administration has pro- 
posed altering the formula for com- 
puting the benefits of future retirees. 
While this would mean a reduction in 
future benefits, it will correspond with 
a reduction in the amount a worker 
pays into the system. 

There are no easy answers to solving 
the crisis we face. It has resulted from 
previously liberalizing the programs 
which have drained the funds. If 
changes are not made, consideration 
will have to be given to using general 
revenue funds to save the system. 

I was interested in a column which 
appeared recently in the Kansas City 
Star. Mr. Heaster proposes that future 
eligibility for social security recipients 
be based upon need: In other words, 
turn it into a welfare-type program. I 
agree with Mr. Heaster that workers 
must have more flexibility and control 
over their economic destiny after re- 
tirement, and submit his column for 
my colleagues’ review: 

SOCIAL SECURITY: Run IT as WELFARE 
(By Jerry Heaster) 

The problems confronting the Social Se- 
curity system will never be resolved unless 
everyone affected is up to facing some un- 
pleasant facts of life. The first harsh reality 
is this: 

In economic terms, that which cannot be 
financed cannot occur. 

This means current beneficiaries and 
those nearing eligibility age would be ill- 
served by any massive lobbying effort to 
defeat proposals aimed at restoring the sys- 
tem’s integrity. If this group chooses to use 
its massive political clout to maintain the 
status quo, it will be trading off short-term 
gains for long-term disaster. 

This is a certainty because given current 
income and expenditure patterns, Social Se- 
curity will become insolvent before the end 
of next year. If this hemorrhage isn't 
stopped by bringing benefits into line with 
taxes, the only alternative will be to raise 
Social Security taxes to levels far above the 
increases previously mandated for the years 
ahead. 

But if Congress attempts to do this, it 
risks sparking a revolt among the workers 
and employers for whom Social Security 
contributions have become an almost intol- 
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erable burden during the past decade. In po- 
litical terms, any such revolt would bring a 
destructive inter-generational conflict and 
spell ultimate doom for the system. 

Besides, the higher taxes of the past 10 
years seem only to have exacerbated the 
problem, and the reason for this is simple: 
As long as Congress can keep bleeding work- 
ers and their employers, it removes the need 
to get at the structural problems that are 
the real cause of Social Security’s problems. 

There are many reasons for the demise of 
the Social Security system—the main one 
being that the elected representatives 
charged with keeping the system viable 
have used it as a slush fund to buy votes. 

But pointing fingers of blame for past 
mistakes won't solve the problem. Thus, any 
outrage felt over the legislative misfeasance 
that has brought Social Security to the 
brink of bankruptcy must be sublimated. 

So, too, must all of the outdated attitudes 
toward Social Security. 

The most dangerous of all the fallacious 
perceptions regarding the system is that of 
Social Security as an insurance program. It 
isn’t, and the fact that people have been 
forced to pay into it regularly doesn’t make 
it so. Only responsible administration and 
productive nurturing by its caretakers 
would have allowed it to function as a true 
insurance program. (How many insurance 
companies, for instance, would dare think of 
trying to raise customers’ premium pay- 
ments arbitrarily simply because benefici- 
aries demanded more money than they had 
contracted to receive?) 

The quickest way to get rid of this psycho- 
logical hurdle is to do away with the trust 
fund and fold it into the general budget 
with other social programs. Benefits then 
should be scaled down gradually over the 
next couple of decades. This would allow 
Social Security to be returned to the role it 
originally was intended to serve—that of a 
retirement income supplement. 

And all of this gradual realignment should 
be predicated on the assumption that—as a 
welfare program—future eligibility should 
be based upon need. 

Meantime, if workers really do want insur- 
ance to protect them against reduced earn- 
ings after retirement, they could begin to 
set up their own programs and tailor them 
to fit individual needs. Workers could fi- 
nance such voluntary retirement with the 
money they would save as the burden is 
eased as result of decreased taxes. 

One way of allowing workers more control 
over their economic destiny after retirement 
would be to expand the concept of the Indi- 
vidual Retirement Account to all workers, 
regardless of whether they're covered by a 
company-sponsored pension fund. 

Returning the job of retirement planning 
to individuals would serve another impor- 
tant function—that of fostering much 
needed capital formation. 

As it stands now Social Security is a non- 
productive use of resources. It is a hand-to 
mouth arrangement under which money is 
transferred on a current basis from the pro- 
ductive to the nonproductive sector of the 
economy to finance consumption exclusive- 


The expanded use of private retirement 
plans would mean more savings and invest- 
ment by individuals, and this money would 
be plowed into the economy to finance 
growth as well as consumption. 

All this would take time, of course, But a 
reform program that allowed 20 to 25 years 
of lead time would give younger workers 
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enough time to adjust before the Golden 
Years arrived.e 


GRIFFIN HIGH CHESS TEAM HAS 
GREAT YEAR 


HON. NEWT GINGRICH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1981 


@ Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, the 
game of chess is a very old and popu- 
lar game played by thousands of high 
school students all over the Nation. In 
my own district one team in particular 
has done well at national tournaments 
and is considered to be one of the lead- 
ing teams in the Nation. 


The Griffin High School chess team 
has won honor and distinction. In only 
5 months the team has won dozens of 
trophies. The club membership is one 
of the largest in the country for a 
high school chess club. 

The members of the varsity team for 
the 1981-82 school year were Milton 
McCarthney, Larry Brindley, David 
Clark, Kevin Oglesby, Jeff Wright, 
Mark Hartman and alternates Jeff 
Morrow and Ed Henderson. 

I would like to share with you this 
resolution passed by the city council 
of Griffin that exemplifies the respect 
of the people of Griffin for this out- 
standing team: 


RESOLUTION BY THE CITY COUNCIL OF 
GRIFFIN 


Whereas chess has been a part of the 
extra-curricular activities at the Griffin 
High School for several years and has 
grown in popularity since that time; and 

Whereas Griffin-Spalding County High 
School is very fortunate to have Mr. Larry 
Foster to advise the team comprised of 
eight devoted players; and 

Whereas this team, during the 1981 
season, won the Regional Championship, 
placed second in the Southeastern Invita- 
tional Tournament, captured the State 
Championship and traveled to Philadelphia 
to compete in the National Tournament 
where they placed 10th out of 38 teams 
from across the United States that were 
competing; and 

Whereas several members of the Griffin 
High Chess Team were awarded individual 
trophies and recognition, among them na- 
tional titles: Now therefore, 

I, Louis W. Goldstein, Mayor of the City 
of Griffin do hereby proclaim Wednesday, 
May 13, 1981 as “Griffin High Chess Team 
Day” in the City and express the Board’s 
pride in the unprecedented accomplish- 
ments of this team of fine young men and 
congratulate Mr. Foster for his most impor- 
tant part in their victory. 

This 12th day of May, 1981 A.D. 

Signed: Louis W. Goldstein, Mayor. 

Attest: Roy L. Inman, City Manager.e 
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A LOOK AT CORPORATIONS 
NEEDED IN THE TAX CUT 
DEBATE 


HON. DOUG WALGREN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1981 


Mr. WALGREN. Mr. Speaker, most 
of the debate on the tax cut legislation 
has been focused on the personal tax 
cut for individuals. We must also take 
a comprehensive look at the business 
side of the tax cut. I would like to 
share with my colleagues two articles 
which may help provide some answers. 

The first, from the February 5 
Washington Post, points out that new 
Government figures show that busi- 
ness investment in recent years has 
been much higher than previously 
thought. Indeed, its share of the Na- 
tion’s total output of goods and serv- 
ices has been bigger in the last 5 years 
than at any other time since World 
War II. The major reason for these re- 
visions was the discovery by the Com- 
merce Department that a chunk of in- 
vestment in leased equipment was not 
being recorded. Firms invested more 
money through leasing equipment, 
rather than buying it, since high infla- 
tion gave this method a tax advantage. 

The second article, from the April 20 
issue of Business Week, shows that 
the “corporate income tax is well on 
its way to exvinction,” accounting for 
23 percent of all Federal revenues in 
1960 and falling to 12.4 percent last 
year. Moreover, under the Reagan 
plan, in 1986 the corporate income tax 
will provide only 7.7 percent of Wash- 
ington’s receipts, a figure that I find 
most disturbing. 

My Subcommittee on Oversight and 
Investigations has been holding a 
series of hearings on the issue of capi- 
tal formation and investment, and I 
would like to commend Chairman DIN- 
GELL and the staff for the fine job they 
are doing in exploring these issues. 
The 97th Congress must give serious 
and focused attention to the produc- 
tivity problems of this Nation. Capital 
formation and tax policies play a sig- 
nificant role. 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 5, 1981] 
ARGUMENT FOR Tax Cut To AID BUSINESS 
WEAKENED BY NEw STATISTICS 
(By Caroline Atkinson) 


Late last year, the federal government 
published without fanfare a new set of eco- 
nomic statistics which suggest that, as a 
nation, we are thriftier and much less self- 
indulgent than we have been taught to 
think in recent years. 

The critics say reprovingly that we have 
abandoned the worthy tradition of investing 
to build for the future, and become a nation 
of undisciplined consumers, spendthrifts. 
Their favorite answer: business should be 
given a tax cut to encourage it to invest 
again. 


The new figures, however, show that busi- 
ness investment in recent years has been 
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much higher than previously thought— 
indeed, that its share in the nation’s total 
output of goods and services has been bigger 
in the last five years than at any other time 
since World War II. 

Far from embark(ing) on the dangerous 
path of consuming its own capital and living 
off its own savings,” as David A. Stockman, 
director of the Office of Management and 
Budget, said last week, the nation has put 
aside more of its income into investment in 
the last few years than during the 1950s or 
1960s. 

Last year, for example, total investment 
(apart from housing) accounted for 11.3 per- 
cent of the nation’s gross national product. 
In 1970 the proportion was 10.5 percent, in 
1960 it was 9.6 percent and 10 years before 
that it was 9.5 percent. 

On the latest figures from the Commerce 
Department, investment was 6.1 percent 
higher on average in each of the last 10 
years than previously thought. In 1979 it to- 
taled $279.7 billion, up by $25.8 billion, or 
nearly one-tenth, from the previous esti- 
mate. The pre-Christmas revisions thus 
wiped out in one shot much of the rationale 
for a big tax break for business—although 
this remains part of the tax program of the 
Reagan administration and congressional 
Democrats alike. 

A major reason for the revisions was the 
discovery by the Commerce Department 
that a chunk of investment in leased equip- 
ment was not being recorded. Firms have in- 
vested more and more money by leasing 
equipment, rather than buying it, as high 
inflation has given this a tax advantage. 

A new survey of business spending on 
plant and equipment also showed officials 
that the old benchmarks they had been 
vang from the previous survey were too 
ow. 

Personal savings were revised upward in 
December, too, largely because of an in- 
crease in the figures for personal incomes, 
unmatched by a spending rise. The income 
rise came mainly from higher than estimat- 
ed interest payments. Money has poured 
into higher yielding deposits such as money 
market funds and savings certificates, as 
these have become available to small inves- 
tors. 

Some people say that despite this impres- 
sive investment record, America still needs 
to spend more on building up capital. They 
argue that the country has to gird for a 
faster-growing labor force; to compensate 
for mandated investment in “nonproduc- 
tive” areas such as pollution control, and to 
replace energy inefficient plants and equip- 
ment. But this is a call for more investment 
than ever, not for a return to a glorious 
past. 

Moreover, it is far from certain that the 
tax breaks suggested would actually bring 
forth much more investment, let alone a big 
rise in productivity, even though they are 
very generous. 

If the accelerated depreciation proposals 
backed by President Reagan during the 
election campaign are enacted, business tax 
liabilities would be more than halved by 
1985. Business will almost certainly come 
off much better out of the coming tax bill 
than individuals, although corporations al- 
ready shoulder only a small proportion of 
the total tax burden. 

Many economists, however, doubt the ar- 
guments for such a cut in business tax. Con- 
gress and the rest of the political establish- 
ment appear to be convinced that lower cor- 
porate taxation will lead to more investment 
and that more investment will give a big 
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boost to productivity (and a helping hand in 
the fight against inflation). 

But neither of these linkages is proven. 
Productivity experts Edward Denison and 
Lester Thurow, for example, believe that in- 
vestment has very little to do with the 
recent slowdown in productivity growth. 

And economists Robert Eisner and Robert 
Chirinko of Northwestern University con- 
cluded from a recent study for the Treas- 
ury’s Office of Tax Analysis that “one can 
get almost any answer one wants as to the 
effects of tax incentives” from economic 
models. 

Eisner earlier carried out a survey of busi- 
ness reaction to the investment tax credit. 
He found “while business welcomes the tax 
reduction,” firms said they “buy little or no 
additional equipment as a consequence of 
the tax credit.” 

Tax experts in the Treasury do not agree 
on the likely effects of more generous de- 
preciation or other aids to business. But 
even those who believe that there is a meas- 
urable boost to investment from tax incen- 
tives do not, on the whole, believe that it is 
the major determinant of how much busi- 
ness invests. A boom in the economy is a 
more reliable way of encouraging firms to 
expand. 

Joseph Pechman of the Brookings Institu- 
tion pointed out in a recent article that “the 
major constraint on investment in current 
conditions is the decline in demand.” He 
added: “A three-year period of recession and 
catch-up would reduce investment by a 
third to half a year’s worth of investment. I 
know of no technique, tax or otherwise, that 
would raise investment by that amount over 
the next three years.” 

Pechman comes down in favor of some 
kind of business tax break this year al- 
though he warns against exaggerating its 
potential effect on investment or productiv- 
ity. “Most analysts agree that an increase of 
one percentage point in the ratio of invest- 
ment to the gross national product—about 
$28 billion in 1981—would generate a 0.2 
percentage point increase in the annual rate 
of productivity growth.” 

This is only a modest payoff from a huge 
tax cut. It also depends on the unlikely as- 
sumption that all of the tax cut goes into 
more investment. 

It is often claimed by lobbyists for busi- 
ness tax cuts that overseas governments 
treat their firms more generously, thus 
helping them to compete more effectively 
against American business. But a recent 
study of how business is taxed in eight 
major countries shows a very different pic- 


ture. 

The industrialized country that consist- 
ently has the lowest tax or biggest subsidy 
on investment is Britain, according to a 
study by International Monetary Fund 
economist George F. Kopits. But Britain 
also has probably the worst productivity 
record. 

Meanwhile West Germany and Japan, the 
two countries whose economic performance 
Americans would most like to emulate gen- 
erally tax their firms much more heavily 
than does the United States. 

The business tax proposals endorsed by 
Reagan would shoot the United States to 
the top of the list of countries subsidizing 
investment. The 10-5-3 proposals, which 
classify all assets into one of three groups to 
be written off over 10, five, or three years, 
would cut a huge $60 billion from corporate 
taxes by 1985, according to congressional es- 
timates. 

And, Kopits estimates, of the eight coun- 
tries studied, the United States would then 
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have the most generous tax treatment of in- 
vestment in each of six major classes of 
assets, with an effective subsidy, rather 
than a tax, on investment of all kinds. 

The United States now has the second- 
largest subsidy on investment in four out of 
the six groups: transportation equipment, 
electrical, and non-electrical, machinery, 
and other producer durables. Britain has 
the largest. In the other two groups, non- 
residential buildings and other construction, 
the United States ranks sixth and third in 
the generosity stakes. 

Even if Congress ends up passing the 
cheaper version of 10-5-3 that was approved 
by the Senate Finance Committee last 
summer, Kopits estimates that American 
business will be better off than most. The 
subsidy rate on transportation equipment 
will be the highest among the eight coun- 
tries; that on the two types of machinery 
and the “other producer durables” category, 
the second highest; and that on construc- 
tion, the third highest. 


[From Business Week, Apr. 20, 19811 


WHITTLING AWAY AT THE CORPORATE TAX 
BURDEN 


(By Stuart Jackson and Norman Jonas) 


With little lamentation and hardly any 
notice so far, the corporate income tax is 
well on its way to extinction. In 1960 it ac- 
counted for more than 23% of all federal 
revenues; after a succession of business tax 
incentives starting with the Kennedy-John- 
son cuts, it dropped to a share of roughly 
14% throughout the 1970s, bottoming at 
12.4% last year (chart). If President Reagan 
has his way, by 1986 the corporate income 
tax will provide a scant 7.7% of Washing- 
ton’s receipts, and top Reagan Administra- 
tion officials would like to reduce this pro- 
portion even further. 

If businessmen have not been jubilant 
about this trend, it is because corporations 
have absorbed a big increase in effective tax 
rates in recent years as a result of inflation, 
to say nothing of such government-imposed 
costs as antipollution controls. According to 
Harvard University economist Dale W. Jor- 
genson, the effective corporate rate jumped 
to 25% this year from 13.5% in 1977, almost 
entirely because “a doubling of inflation 
and interest rates has substantially eroded 
the value of capital consumption allow- 

As depreciation write-offs have lost their 
value as a way to replace capital because of 
chronic inflation, business has responded 
with a drive for such sweeping reforms as 
the 10-5-3 tax plan, which the Reagan Ad- 
ministration has essentially adopted as its 
own in what it calls the Accelerated Cost 
Recovery System (ACRS). This write-off 
schedule would virtually break the tradi- 
tional link between the economic and tax 
lives of business assets and, in theory, 
permit capital allowances to cover today’s 
inflated replacement costs. 

DEMISE PLANNED 

By the Administration's own calculations, 
the revenue impact of its plan is huge—a 
drop of almost $60 billion by 1986. Some of 
this would go to unincorporated businesses 
and individuals, but the effect on corpora- 
tions would hold corporate tax collections, 
in nominal dollars, to $72.8 billion in 1986, 
up only $8 billion from the 1980 level. In in- 
flation-adjusted dollars, this would repre- 
sent a substantial decline. At the same time, 
total budget receipts will be rising to $940 
billion from $520 billion, according to the 
Reagan scenario. 
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The Administration makes no bones about 
its intention, beyond 10-5-3, to reduce the 
corporate income tax drastically. Says 
Norman B. Ture, Treasury Under Secretary 
for tax and economic affairs: There's a 
huge philosophical sentiment to get the cor- 
porate tax out of the system.” In addition to 
liberalized depreciation, Ture says that a 
direct cut in corporate tax rates “is on the 
list” for a future tax package, along with 
liberalized dividend treatment and tax in- 
centives for research and development. 

While these moves would, indeed, bring 
the demise of the corporate income tax 
much closer, even Ture has a few misgivings 
about the way it is being done. “It would be 
preferable not to do it piecemeal,” he says, 
noting that the Administration intends to 
make “a serious investigation” of proposals 
to integrate the corporate and personal 
income taxes. Integration is a method of 
eliminating the double taxation of corpo- 
rate profits and dividends and is already in 
effect in several other industrial nations. 

The problem with the piecemeal ap- 
proach, as most economists and quite a few 
executives have noted, is that the overall 
benefits of corporate tax reduction may be 
distributed very unevenly, with many capi- 
tal-intensive companies wiping out most of 
their federal tax liabilities while others gain 
little. Says Jorgenson: “At current inflation 
rates, ACRS would reduce the effective tax 
rate on assets acquired in 1981 by industry 
in general to a negative 16%” but it would 
nonetheless widen the current disparity in 
= rates among different assets and indus- 
tries. 


TAX SHELTERS 


While many businesses have begun lobby- 
ing in Congress to narrow these disparties, 
tax experts see another potential problem 
in cutting corporate taxes by beefing up de- 
preciation. Some fear it could generate a 
new tax-shelter game, encouraging invest- 
ments on the basis of tax advantage rather 
than economic justification. Businesses with 
write-offs to spare might scurry to buy non- 
depreciable assets, such as land and finan- 
cial claims, or racing into curious mergers 
and acquisitions—all to shelter income. 

Despite all the problems of the ACRS and 
other ideas for speeding up capital recovery, 
Congress seems determined to produce a de- 
preciation reform bill this session. The final 
version is almost certain to be less generous 
than the Administration proposal, but it 
will mark another long step in the direction 
of eliminating the corporate income tax. o 


SALUTE TO REPUBLIC OF ITALY 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1981 


@ Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to salute the Italian nation and its 
people as they celebrated yesterday, 
June 2, the 35th anniversary of the 
founding of the Italian Republic. 

Like all Americans of Italian de- 
scent, I take pride in my heritage, and 
I am particularly proud of the role 
that democratic Italy plays in modern 
Europe. I served during World War II 
with the Ist Armored Division of the 
U.S. Army in Italy, and when the war 
ended, I became involved in a letter- 
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writing campaign from the United 
States as Italy elected its new Parlia- 
ment. At a time when totalitarianism 
was taking hold in other parts of 
Europe and around the globe, the Ital- 
ian people made a commitment to re- 
build their nation into a strong demo- 
cratic state. 

The principles that were established 
in Italy in 1946 have girded that coun- 
try in confronting much difficulties in 
the past three decades—a struggling 
economy, high unemployment, social 
unrest, and incidences of domestic ter- 
rorism. In meeting these adversities, 
the Italian people have demonstrated 
the same creativity and character that 
gave the world Michelangelo, Botticel- 
li, DaVinci, Verdi, Puccini, Galileo, 
Marconi, and Fermi. The accomplish- 
ments of these and other Italian art- 
ists, composers, authors, and scientists 
have helped to shape the face of West- 
ern civilization, and we in America are 
fortunate to share in this rich culture. 
The contributions of Americans of 
Italian origin in the fields of science, 
medicine, education, law, and the arts 
have continued this tradition and en- 
hanced our Nation’s culture. 

On this 35th anniversary of the Ital- 
ian Republic, I join all Americans in 
paying tribute to the Italian nation 
and its people in the spirit of friend- 
ship and appreciation. 


INVESTING IN PUBLIC 
INFRASTRUCTURE 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1981 


@ Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
insert my Washington Report for 
Wednesday, June 3, 1981, into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
INVESTING IN PUBLIC INFRASTRUCTURE 


A large portion of a Congressman's time is 
spent helping local public officials to im- 
prove streets, highways, bridges, sewers, 
water systems, harbors, and ports. In recent 
years, I have detected a growing interest 
among Hoosiers in the need to upgrade this 
public “infrastructure.” Rarely do I meet 
with Hoosier public officials who do not ex- 
press their concern to me about the neglect 
of public infrastructure. 

Extensive segments of the interstate high- 
way system are badly deteriorated. One out 
of every five bridges in the country is in 
need of total rebuilding or major repair. 
Water mains in the nations’s largest cities 
are riddled with leaks. Poorly maintained 
track is causing derailments of trains and 
delays in shipping. Coal ships languish out- 
side crowded ports. These are all evidence of 
the decay of public infrastructure. It is 
helpful to think of public infrastructure as 
durable goods that are purchased for the 
nation’s communities, very much like the 
durable goods—cars, refrigerators, homes, 
and so forth—that are purchased for private 
use. The public assets, just like the private, 
will wear out and break down if they are not 
cared for. However, as public infrastructure 
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decays, communities become less desirable 
places in which to live and work. 

Given our interest in revitalizing the econ- 
omy, these matters take on added signifi- 
cance. Studies have revealed that public 
facilities are almost always more important 
than tax breaks or other incentives when 
businesses decide where to locate. We have 
been too narrow in our understanding of the 
types of investment the economy needs. 
While we must stimulate investment in the 
private sector to strengthen the economy, 
we also have to make an equally important 
commitment to rebuild and repair the 
public infrastructure needed to support eco- 
nomic growth. 

Although there are many causes of decay 
of public assets, two stand out. The first, 
and more obvious, is time. All structures 
wear out eventually or become outdated as 
the years go by. Some water systems now in 
use, for example, were built in the 1800's, 
and some bridges currently in use were 
never designed to handie the volume and 
weight of today’s traffic. The lack of invest- 
ment in maintenance is a second factor. 
There has been a decline in investment in 
public works since the mid-1960’s. In terms 
of gross national product, spending for 
public works fell from 3.6% in 1965 to 1.7% 
in 1979. In terms of constant dollars. spend- 
ing for public works was less in 1977 than it 
was in 1963. 

Several reasons for the neglect of public 
infrastructure have been discussed. During 
the last two decades, society tended to con- 
centrate on spending for social services; In- 
flation and the desire to restrain the rapid 
growth of government meant that improve- 
ments would cost more, that there would be 
a limited amount of money for them, and 
that governments would postpone spending 
for public infrastructure to meet ‘many 
other demands. The neglect can also be at- 
tributed to a sluggish economy, an energy 
crisis which reduced the gasoline tax rev- 
enues used to maintain roads and bridges, 
and a shift in population which cut into the 
tax base of many governments. Congress 
cannot evade its share of responsibility. Sev- 
eral critics blame the fragmentation of ju- 
risdiction among various committees, the 
bias toward new construction in may federal 
programs, and the absence of a national 
policy on public works. 

The decline of public infrastructure is not 
a new problem. Evidence of it has been ac- 
cumulating ever since the mid-1970’s. Fur- 
ther inaction will make the job of rebuilding 
and repair more difficult and costly, yet we 
procrastinate. Moreover, we should be 
aware that about 20%, or $16 billion, of our 
annual appropriation for public works is 
used to finance the costs of delays in con- 
struction—a major waste of scarce public 
capital. The main reason for the delay is the 
enormously complex regulatory structure 
that has been put in place since the mid- 
1960's. While this structure reflects a di- 
verse society whose competing interests 
must be balanced, its impact shows the need 
for regulatory reform. 

When policy makers discuss how best to 
remedy the problem of decay of public 
assets, one of the most popular suggestions 
is a greater reliance on user fees. User fees 
can be used as added leverage for borrowing 
to help finance some maintenance, repair, 
and construction. Unfortunately, today's 
high interest rates make it hard for smaller 
communities to exercise this option. Ex- 
panded private operation of public facilities 
has been used to some degree in such areas 
as transit, education, and sanitation. The 
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drawbacks of this option, however, appear 
whenever there are disagreements about 
rate increases, contract provisions, or meth- 
ods of monitoring the quality of services. 
Other Ideas abound, but none addresses the 
most critical issue: how to generate public 
support for measures that go against the 
current mood of fiscal restraint. The public 
must be persuaded that a sound economy 
and a good infrastructure are inseparably 
linked. 

We cannot continue to follow a policy of 
“build it and forget it.” The longer we delay 
the restoration of public infrastructure, the 
harder and more expensive the task will be. 
America's private economy is nourished by 
public infrastructure. Starving the infra- 
structure will surely keep the economy from 
growing. o 


WILLIAM A. “BILL” WHITE 


HON. WAYNE GRISHAM 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1981 


Mr. GRISHAM. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my pleasure to bring to the attention 
of the House the accomplishments of 
a personal friend and outstanding citi- 
zen, William A. “Bill” White. 

Bill will be retiring this month after 
32 years with the Los Angeles Unified 
School District. During that time he 
used his skills and experience to edu- 
cate and to train our Nation’s most 
precious resource, our youth. 

As a former New York Yankee farm- 
hand, Bii got the firsthand experi- 
ence needed to be a teacher of physi- 
cal education, passing on his knowl- 
edge to the students of Los Angeles 
County. He expanded his role and 
became a teacher of driver education 
as well. 

By no means were Bill's activities 
limited to the school system. For 10 
years he served on the Southeast 
Parks and Recreation Board. Many 
residents of my home district know 
Bill best as the top baseball urnpire in 
college ranks and the high schoo! 
leagues. 

In devoting his life to his communi- 
ty, Bill has fulfilled the ideal of an 
outstanding American. I am sure that 
this Congress, along with Bill's wife 
Sandy, his sons Danny and Billy and 
daughters Laurie and Susan, join me 
in saluting a model citizen. We all wish 
Bill best of luck in the years ahead. 


REAGAN STALLS RICH FOOR 
TALKS ON TRADE, AID, RE- 
SOURCES, FUEL 


HON. PAUL SIMON 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1981 


@ Mr. SIMON. Mr. Speaker, the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor has a discourag- 
ing article written by Louis Wiznitzer 
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titled, “Reagan Stalls Rich-Poor Talks 
on Trade, Aid, Resources, Fuel.” 

The article quotes a Western diplo- 
mat as saying: 

What this administration is really saying 
is that it Intends to use naked power to fur- 
ther its interests in the Third World; that 
sounds very much like Russia. 


If we think we are being politically 
sophisticated by being insensitive to 
the hopes and aspirations of the devel- 
oping nations and the world’s poor, we 
are not showing sophistication we are 
showing shortsightedness. 

I hope that as the new administra- 
tion considers what it should be doing 
in the world of foreign affairs that in 
our foreign diplomacy that some 
wisdom and compassion will modify 
what appear to be incredibly short- 
sighted policies. 

I am inserting the Christian Science 
Monitor article in the Recorp at this 
point: 

REAGAN STALLS RICH-PooR TALES ON TRADE, 
Arp, RESOURCES, FUEL 
(By Louis Wizniizer) 

Unrreo Nations, N.. Lou have done to 
us by land what you did to us last month by 
sen, said a Latin American diplomat to the 
US delegation after the Reagan administra- 
tion announced its decision to pull out of 
the North-South dialogue 

The United States effectively blocked the 
United Nations Law of the Sea Conference 
in April by pulling out just before the con- 
ference was about to begin its work in New 
York, Last week the US informed the 
United Nations General Assembly that it 
would not participate in pr ed global ne- 
gotiations on trade, raw mn verials, energy, 


finance, and development until it had re- 
viewed its position on these matters. This 


review is not expected to be completed 
before October. The latest US blow to the 
third world (and to lesser degree to its West- 
ern allies) stunned the representatives of 
the world community at UN headquarters. 

The North-South dialogue. between indus- 
trial und r 5 


world’s “have nots” h 

made some progress anc 9 some con 

rete results, advantageous to both rich and 
less-developed countries Cs), such as 

The creation of a Con und! P ‘ind aimed at 
stabilizing the prices of raw mat erials 

The rescheduling (in the cases of some of 
the poorest countries, the canceling) of LDC 
debts. 

Last fall, the dialogue run into a snag 

when the US adopted a rigid stance on the 
competence and the mandate of a projected 
global negotiations conference. The indus- 
trial nations and particularly the US wanted 
the negotiations om cconomic problems to 
ake place in specialized agencies such as 
he International Monetary Fund (IMF), 
the General Agreement on ‘Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT), and the World Bank, where 
they play a leading role. The LDCs wanted 
he conference to be responsible for al! 
phases of the negotiations. 

Baron Rudi von Wechmiar, West Ger- 
many’s ambassador to the United Nations 
and president of the General Assembly, 
managed to work out s compromise formule 
hat proved acceptable to all member states 
except the US. It attempted to placate US 

ears that the UN might take over the IMF 
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and dictate its economic policies to the US 
government. 

Since the beginning of the year Baron von 
Wechmar has continued his consultations 
with representatives and high officials of 
two dozen countries (selected because of 
their regional or political importance or be- 
cause of their wealth) and had hoped to 
hammer out an agreement before the 
summer. 

Global negotiations would have lasted for 
several years in any event before producing 
concrete arrangements. The negotiations 
would have helped in the meantime to avoid 
acrimonious recriminations by the LDCs 
against the rich countries and might have 
helped to narrow the political and philo- 
sophical gaps between them. By including 
energy among the items to be negotiated, 
the LDCs had made a major concession to 
the industrial nations, which otherwise 
would not have agreed to discuss the other 
items. 

A senior diplomat of a Western country 
admitted to being dismayed: It is clear to 
us that the new [Reagan] administration, 
for ideological reasons, has decided to con- 
centrate on the East-West rivalry and to 
ignore the South. We are now convinced 
that come the end of the year, having fin- 
ished its review of its relations with the 
third world, the U.S. will announce that it 
will not participate in the global negotia- 
tions. There is even some doubt as to Presi- 
dent Reagan's intention to attend the 
summit conference in Mexico to be cohosted 
by Mexican President López Portillo and 
Austrian Chancellor Bruno Kreisky in Octo- 
ber.” 

The Reagan administration has made no 
secret of its belief that U.S. interests are 
best served by concentrating on bilateral 
rather than muitilateral economic relations 
with the third world and by allowing U.S. 
private interests rather than the U.S. gov- 
ernment to assist these countries. 

High U.S, officials have said more than 
once that they don't belleve in silencing re- 
gimes hostile to the U.S. In fact, one U.S. 
official privately told newsmen last week 
that “the Reagan administration will deter- 
mine whether to aid a country or not ac- 
cording to the way it votes at the U.N." 

Most experts recognize, however, that pri- 
vate enterprises are not likely to invest in 
poor countries such as Bangladesh, Mali, 
Somalia, and others. “What this administra- 
tion is really saying is that it intends to use 
naked power to further its interests in the 
third world; that sounds very much like 
Russia,” said one Western diplomat 

The sudden U.S, turn on the North-South 
dialogue not only surprised countries such 
as Venezuela, Mexico, Brazil, India, Nigeria, 
Pakistan, and Egypt, but also U.S. allies, 

though West Germany, France, Japan, 
and Canada are not prepared to turn the ex- 
isting international economic system upside 
down and hand their national wealth over 
to the poor, they do want to meet some of 
the needs of the LDCs and to pursue a pro- 
ductive dialogue with them 

“We do not despise the third world and we 
know that we need it just as it needs us. We 
shall now try to reason with the Reagan ad- 
ministration and persuade it to participate 
in global negotiations after all. But if we fail 
then, even though we don't like It, we would 
have to find ways tc pursue the North- 
South dialogue without the U.S., perhaps 
through major regional agreements,” says 
one Western treasury officisi. 

“What is at stake in the North-South dia- 
logue is not just economics. It is politics in 
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the broadest sense, it is geostrategic stabil- 
ity,” says West Germany's von Wechmar, 
who vows to pursue his efforts toward a dia- 
logue in the face of a U.S. snub.e 


THE REAGAN PROPOSAL: TO 
PROTECT SOCIAL SECURITY 
OR BALANCE THE BUDGET? 


HON. WILLIAM R. COTTER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1981 


è Mr. COTTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
public outcry against the Reagan 
social security proposal stems from 
the perception by Americans that the 
draconian proposal was aimed primar- 
ily at creating a budget surplus and 
secondarily at saving the social secu- 
rity system. 

It is well known that the social secu- 
rity retirement fund will experience 
cash flow problems by the fall of 1982. 
We must act to resolve this problem, 
but the Reagan proposal to save $46 
billion in the next 5 years was clearly 
an overreaction to the budgetary pres- 
sures. Most of these savings come as a 
result of immediate and drastic reduc- 
tions for early retirees, survivors, dis- 
abled workers, and their families. 

The firestorm of public protest over 
these cuts constituted an intuitive un- 
derstanding that they went far beyond 
what is necessary to resolve the prob- 
lems facing the social security system. 
Even people who are not aware of the 
problems facing the system—and there 
are serious problems—do not condone 
an immediate and massive reduction 
to social security benefits. Under the 
Reagan approach, an early retiree 
next year would suffer a reduction of 
$156 a month because of a new 
formula. 

The most disturbing aspect of the 
Reagan proposal is its apparent treat- 
ment of social security as some nones- 
sential program rather than one into 
which individual workers had contrib- 
uted throughout their working ca- 
reers. The Reagan proposal is per- 
ceived as a violation of his commit- 
ment to the concept of a social safety 
net which he articulated while order- 
ing his Federal priorities. 

The overwhelming public condemna- 
tion of Reagan’s social security pro 
posal indicates that any changes to 
the program must be made with a suf- 
ficient lead size and these adjustments 
must be minimized by spreading the 
impact on more than one group of 
social security recipients, To do other- 
wise would be unfair and wrong. 

I am glad that President Reagan has 
announced his intention to seek a bi- 
partisan alternative to these discredit- 
ed recommedations. It is clear that the 
social security system must be 
strengthened and restructured, but 
any changes must be done with sensi- 
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tivity to current and future recipients 
and taxpayers. 

Significant benefit changes, for ex- 
ample, should be made on a prospec- 
tive basis so people have an opportuni- 
ty to adjust gradually. As a member of 
the Social Security Subcommittee, I 
will work with the Reagan administra- 
tion to find an equitable resolution to 
this most important issue facing the 
97th Congress. 


VOICE OF DEMOCRACY 
SCHOLARSHIP ESSAY WINNER 


HON. DANIEL K. AKAKA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1981 


@ Mr. AKAKA. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to share 
with my colleagues the fine essay com- 
posed by my constituent, Mr. Thomas 
Lether. This essay was selected as the 
winning entry from the State of 
Hawaii in the voice of democracy 
scholarship program sponsored annu- 
ally by the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
(VFW). 

Mr. Lether is presently a senior at 
Baldwin High School in Kahului, 
Maui, and is president of his student 
government. Following in the foot- 
steps of his older brother, he hopes to 
eventually become an attorney. Mr. 
Lether intends to start realizing this 
career goal by attending the Universi- 
ty of Puget Sound. 

Mr. Lether’s essay completely epito- 
mizes the theme of this year’s compe- 
tition, “My Commitment to My Coun- 
try.“ His essay was selected as the win- 
ning State entry in a scholarship pro- 
gram which currrently has more than 
one-quarter million participants. Stu- 
dent participation in this competition 
has tripled during the past 19 years of 
VFW sponsorship. I would like to 
thank the members of the VFW for 
their efforts in establishing this out- 
standing program and also congratu- 
late Mr. Lether on his fine entry in 
the essay competition. 

The essay follows: 

The American Nation, founded over two 
hundred years ago but still maintaining a 
sense of its beginnings, becoming the 
world’s foremost power but still striving for 
greater heights. This country was founded 
by people looking for a better life, from the 
pioneers crossing the great plains to the 
“Huddled Masses” crowding Ellis Island. All 
of these patriots were leaders in their own 
way. Now as we are facing a third century, 
the United States once again cries out for 
leaders who are willing to commit them- 
selves to the American cause. I shall always 
try to answer that call. 

I consider myself to be an American, with 
the same and even more rights than my 
Forefathers. But along with the privileges 
come the duties and responsibilities of my 
citizenship. The problem is, how can a 
person support his country? This problem is 
especially fathomless to the many young 
people, such as myself, who are not yet able 
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to exercise their voting rights. But I’ve 
found out that there are ways for me to par- 
ticipate in a democracy. The best way is for 
me to learn all I can about this country and 
the way it operates. I have always enjoyed 
civics and history classes. I’m presently Stu- 
dent Body President, a member of the Dis- 
trict Student Council, and a member of 
many school action groups. Many times I 
have had to work closely with the State 
Legislature. I represented my school district 
as a state lobbyist when I was fifteen. In ad- 
dition to giving me a sense of responsibility, 
I have learned much about our democratic 
system of government. I never really appre- 
ciated our country’s Constitution until I 
tried to write one for my own Student Gov- 
ernment. Now I can fully appreciate and un- 
derstand the scope of what this fantastic 
document has to say. After learning this 
basic framework it is possible and probable, 
that I will go on to be not only interested, 
but also active in the workings of my coun- 
try. 
President John Fitzgerald Kennedy once 
said, “Ask not what America will do for you, 
but what we can do for the freedom of 
man.” But why should I or anyone have to 
do something for this country? As Ameri- 
cans we feel free to do as we please. But as 
true loyal, Americans it is our duty to in- 
spire the great American dream that so 
many patriots have suffered, sacrificed, and 
died for. Being able to inspire others is a big 
part of my commitment to democracy. To 
me democracy is a personal issue that must 
be cchieved by each of us before it can be 
accomplished as a nation. Therefore, it is up 
to me to search for that elusive thing that is 
called the democratic spirit. I must lead 
others to do the same. My commitment to 
this country cannot be a part time one. It 
must be constant and undying. Every hour 
of school work, every extra student govern- 
ment activity leads to this goal. I feel that 
Americans must learn to commit themselves 
to the United States of America because we 
all need to be bound together in a new feel- 
ing of nationalism. This view of solidarity 
must be displayed to a world full of critics 
and possible aggressors. The world will con- 
tinue to look to the United States for sup- 
part and direction. If my actions can help 
bring Americans together, then I will be sat- 
isfied with my commitment to this country. 

The question is, whether or not my ac- 
tions will have any effect on the future of 
this country and her people. I feel that the 
future generations that call themselves 
Americans will need all the help they can 
get. If the legacy of democracy can be 
passed down through me, then I have 
served my country. I've always believed that 
the attitudes expressed by a person will 
manifest themselves in his children. If this 
is true then there is an unlimited treasure 
to be found in the future generations of 
Americans. I know that it is up to me to 
make the first move to uncover this wealth. 
This uncovering of the American dream is 
another part of my commitment. As for 
myself I don’t look for praise, but for the 
knowledge that I've done my best for my 
country and that someone else might be 
willing to commit himself to democracy be- 
cause of my actions or examples. 

Two hundred years ago Dr. Benjamin 
Rush stated that, “The American war is 
over, but this is far from the case with the 
American Revolution. On the contrary, only 
the first act of a great drama is at a close.” 
This country faces a future filled with many 
problems. Is the next decade to be the epi- 
logue of this great drama? I don't believe so. 
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I will always try to commit my all to the 
United States of America. By seeing the 
best that this country has to offer, and then 
by showing this to others, I hope to spread 
the cause of democracy. I wish to lead 
others along a path of patriotism. I feel as 
long as there is the spark of nationalism 
and patriotism, as long as people are willing 
to commit themselves to their country, this 
country can only be seeing the dawn of a 
great day to come. 


GENERAL FOODS OPERATION 
OPPORTUNITY SUMMER JOBS 
PROGRAM 


HOF. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1981 


@ Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, in 
June, the General Foods Corp., will 
begin the 14th summer of Operation 
Opportunity in White Plains, N.Y. 
Through this innovative program, the 
company provides both summer em- 
ployment and educational opportunity 
for disadvantaged youths. Operation 
Opportunity is an outstanding exam- 
ple of the private sector addressing 
public needs. I salute General Foods 
for conducting this program, and for 
conducting it so well. 

Under Operation Opportunity, Gen- 
eral Foods employs economically dis- 
advantaged students from Westches- 
ter County schools at its headquarters. 
The students have completed at least 
1 year of high school and have been 
nominated by their school counselors. 
They are given meaningful jobs such 
as bookkeeper, typist, laboratory as- 
sistant, or clerk. 

General Foods pays them something 
more than the minimum wage—this 
summer $3.65 per hour for first-year 
participants and $3.75 for second- and 
third-year participants. But, the pro- 
gram is much more than a jobs pro- 
gram. For the company matches every 
dollar earned by the students in an 
escrow fund to support their education 
beyond high school. 

Eighty students will participate in 
Operation Opportunity this year. This 
will bring to 471 the number who have 
participated since the program was 
begun in 1968. About 85 percent are 
minority members. I am delighted to 
report that more than 95 percent of 
those who have completed their par- 
ticipation have used escrow funds to 
continue their education. 

Their further studies have been in 
various fields including medicine, busi- 
ness and education. One participant 
went on to become one of the first 
female graduates of the U.S. Military 
Academy at West Point. 

Operation Opportunity has helped 
young Americans to raise their person- 
al goals and to pursue these goals. 
Their achievements provide not only 
individual success stories but also sig- 
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nificant contributions to their commu- 
nities. Thus, benefits will long accrue 
from this continuing act of good cor- 
porate citizenship by General Foods 
and I applaud them for it. 


HONORING CLEVELAND’S POLKA 
MUSIC MEN AND CECELIA 
DOLGAN AND THE SLOVENIAN 
NIGHT SHOW 


HON. DENNIS E. ECKART 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1981 


Mr. ECKART. Mr. Speaker, decades 
ago, Cleveland was the polka capital of 
the world. Today, millions of people 
still enjoy listening and dancing to 
polka music. 

On June 8, Polka Week begins at 
Joey Miskulin’s Lounge in Cleveland, 
honoring seven polka band greats. I 
have long been a fan of these men and 
their music. With thanks for the en- 
joyment they bring me, I would like to 
make their achievements known to my 
colleagues. 

Frank Yankovic is America’s Polka 
King since 1948. Credited with start- 
ing the polka movement in America 
after World War II, Frank has 2 mil- 
lion-selling records, the “Just Because 
Polka” and the “Blue Skirt Waltz.” 

Ohio’s Polka King, Eddie “the Ham- 
bone” Habat, played his first profes- 
sional polka at the age of 15 at the 
original Yankovic Cafe. He has made 
over 150 records for Decca Records. 

Johnny Vadnal is Cleveland’s Polka 
King. He has recorded more than 300 
records for the RCA Victor label, in- 
cluding the famous “Juke Box Polka” 
and the “Yes Dear Waltz.” 

America’s first daily polka disc 
jockey is Kenny Bass. Kenny has been 
broadcasting for 33 years and was 
named “Midwest Polka Champ” in 
1952. He’s made over 200 records. 

Lou Trebar is America’s Slovenian 
Waltz King. He and the late Jonny 
Pecon, America’s Polka Prince, made 
over 300 records with the Pecon- 
Trebar Orchestras and won the 
Arthur Godfrey Talent Scout Show. 

Joe Troli has been Frank Lankovic's 
writer and arranger for 45 years and 
has also written and arranged polka 
and waltz hits for other top recording 
bands from Cleveland. 

I invite everyone who enjoys good 
music and good people to come cele- 
brate Polka Week in Cleveland. 

Mr. Speaker, this year marks the 
10th anniversary of the Slovenian 
Night Show radio program. Every 
week, the Slovenian community of 
Cleveland can hear about the history 
and geography of Slovenia and songs 
around a Slovenian theme. 

The host of the Sloveniar. Night 
Show is Cecilia “Cilka” Dolgan. She 
has sung grand opera at the Cleveland 
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Institute of Music and with the Cleve- 
land Symphony at Severance Hall. 

Her recordings span a broad spec- 
trum of classic folk songs, Slovenian 
pop hits, modern arrangements of tra- 
ditional music, and old-fashioned pres- 
entations of Slovenian songs. She is di- 
rector of the Circle 2 SNPJ Slovenian 
Junior Chorus and she prepares a cul- 
tural program twice annually. 

Whether in her concerts, many 
benefit performances, directing, 
church work, or radio program, Cece- 
lia Dolgan has used her talents to 
enrich the Slovenian and Cleveland 
communities. 


FORT HAMILTON CELEBRATES 
THE 156TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
ITS ESTABLISHMENT 


HON. LEO C. ZEFERETTI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1981 


è Mr. ZEFERETTI. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 12, 1981, Fort Hamilton will cele- 
brate the 156th anniversary of its es- 
tablishment in Brooklyn. In its 156 
years, Fort Hamilton has become vital- 
ly important to the economy of New 
York City, as well as to the defense of 
the Nation. 

The site now known as Fort Hamil- 
ton was first seen by Giovanni de Ver- 
razano in 1524, but the actual corner- 
stone for the fort was not laid until 
June 11, 1825. In 1652, the Nyac Indi- 
ans gave the Dutch West India Com- 
pany title to land which included what 
is now Fort Hamilton. Before the year 
was over, however, the company trans- 
ferred its patent to Cornelius Van 
Werckhoven, who in 1657 turned the 
land over to Jacques Cortelyou. 
Cortelyou proceeded to lay out the 
town of New Utrecht. A blockhouse 
was built to protect this new communi- 
ty against Indians, smugglers, and pi- 
rates. With this move, the present post 
began to take shape. 

Today, Fort Hamilton is the only 
U.S. Army installation in the Metro- 
politan New York City area. The pri- 
mary mission of this command is to 
provide service and support to some 
5,000 full-time active duty personnel 
who are stationed throughout the 
greater metropolitan area. The com- 
mand also supports Army ROTC 
units, an Armed Forces examination 
and entrance station, the Long Island 
District Recruiting Command, and 
other Armed Forces activities. 

Fort Hamilton will remain a key- 
stone of Brooklyn’s economy. I am 
very pleased that I, along with help 
from other members of New York’s 
congressional delegation, was able to 
maintain the facility’s operations, de- 
spite the Department of Defense’s 
plan to close the post. As an integral 
part of our community, the fort has 
contributed to all aspects of society. 
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Mr. Speaker, Fort Hamilton is truly 
a remarkable military installation. It 
is my hope that the post will celebrate 
many more anniversaries of its estab- 
lishment.@ 


WHY LIFT GRAIN EMBARGO? 


HON. AUSTIN J. MURPHY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1981 


@ Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, it is be- 
coming increasingly evident that the 
illusion of what the Reagan adminis- 
tration says must be tempered by the 
reality of what it does, and no where is 
this truer than in the area of foreign 
policy. Recently, the Reagan adminis- 
tration resumed the sale of grain to 
the Soviet Union, that had been dis- 
continued because of the Russian inva- 
sion of helpless Afghanistan. The 
Reagan administration said that sales 
were being resumed because it was 
unfair to ask the American farmers to 
exclusively bear the burden of Ameri- 
can foreign policy, but instead of 
spreading the burden by including 
sales of high technology and comput- 
ers, the President eliminated all bur- 
dens. Although many American farm- 
ers did not like to have the potential 
market for their grain reduced, they 
nonetheless have stoically accepted 
the necessity of their role in the best 
interests of the United States. 

Why then, did the Reagan adminis- 
tration decide to resume Soviet grain 
sales? It was not because the grain em- 
bargo was ineffective. Prior to the re- 
sumption of sales, Secretary of State 
Haig had publicly admitted that the 
refusal of the United States to sell 
Russia grain was creating severe hard- 
ship in the Soviet Union. Last year’s 
Soviet grain crop fell well below their 
projections, and they have been forced 
to cut twigs from trees to feed their 
cattle and hogs, and have reduced the 
size of their herds. Russia needs 
American grain now more than it did 
when the embargo was first enacted. 
The grain embargo is a more effective 
tool of American policy now than 
when it was first instituted. 

Why then was the grain embargo 
lifted? It certainly was not that Russia 
is less belligerent and aggressive. Rus- 
sian troops are still in Afghanistan, 
and as a matter of fact, it now appears 
that they intend to build permanent 
bases there. Russia has created a form 
of vassal war states who act as surro- 
gates around the globe subverting le- 
gitimate governments in the Third 
World by encouraging and bankrolling 
terrorist movements. Cuba, Libya, and 
Vietnam are the most significant de- 
stabilizing forces in the world today, 
Many of the Cuban, Libyan, and Viet- 
namese troops engaged in warfare 
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today are eating American grain on 
the battlefields of the Third World. 

The reason that President Reagan 
allowed resumption of grain sales to 
the Soviet Union, then, must be 
viewed in light of the political consid- 
erations. During the last Presidential 
campaign, Candidate Reagan promised 
to remove the Soviet grain embargo, 
and President Reagan is 
through on a campaign pledge. Our 
national interest cannot be and must 
not be subverted by political consider- 
ations. When sacrifices are made, they 
must be meaningful; they must be con- 
sistent. 

About a month ago, the Reagan ad- 
ministration made a decision to termi- 
nate further economic aid to the San- 
dinista government in Nicaragua be- 
cause Nicaragua was becoming a con- 
duit for arms to terrorists trying to 
subvert and overthrow the duly elect- 
ed Government of El Salvador. Includ- 
ed in that aid was $7 million of Ameri- 
can grain. Two weeks ago, it was re- 
ported that the American cutoff of aid 
to Nicaragua was being replaced by 
millions of dollars of foreign aid from 
Mexico, Libya, and the Soviet Union. 
Included in that aid package was $4 
million worth of American grain from 
the Soviet Union. Resumption of grain 
sales to the Soviet Union is subverting 
American foreign policy interests. 

By severely limiting access to food 
stamps by lowering the income levels 
for families of four and providing a re- 
duced threshold of need, thereby re- 
moving thousands of Americans from 
eligibility, the Reagan administration 
has taken an antagonistic policy to the 
further expansion of food stamps to 
the American people. Once again, 
however, it is necessary to examine 
the illusion of words from the reality 
of deeds. Grain sales to the Soviet 
Union are made at prices far below the 
farmer’s cost of production, and are, in 
effect, subsidized sales. The Reagan 
administration is not really against 
free food. They are just restricting 
food subsidies for Americans, so that a 
massive food stamp program in the 
form of subsidized grain can be estab- 
lished for the Soviet Union. 

We must send out the message loud 
and clear to all the world. The United 
States wants to live in peace with all 
nations, but let no nation perceive 
that desire for peace as weakness. 
When Russia, or any nation, willfully 
violates reasonable standards of civi- 
lized behavior, we must show that the 
actions of the United States will be 
swift and firm. We must show that 
barbarous behavior will not be tolerat- 
ed, and that this country still has the 
courage of convictions and spirit of re- 
solve to do what must be done without 
concern for political considerations, 
without concern for the short-range 
effects on any one industry, but only 
with the goal of what is good for 
America. Let us draw the line here. 
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Actions by governments in a civilized 
yorld that were abhorrent yesterday 
must not be made to be agreeable 
today; actions that are unacceptable 
today must not be made acceptable to- 
morrow. It is with the greatest sense 
of urgency that I introduce a House 
concurrent resolution urging the 
President to reinstate export restric- 
tions on agricultural commodities to 
the Soviet Union, and a bill that would 
amend the Export Administration Act 
of 1979, that would effectively and leg- 
islatively attain the same goals. 


CELEBRATING AMERICA’S 
ORIGINS 


HON. WILLIAM J. COYNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1981 


èe Mr. WILLIAM J. COYNE. Mr. 
Speaker, it is too easy to forget one of 
the miracles of America—the happy 
mixture of people from all over the 
world, working and living together 
with mutual respect. One of the excit- 
ing ways we remind ourselves of this 
miracle in my district is with our 
annual Pittsburgh Folk Festival. 

This year, on May 21-24, we cele- 
brated the 25th anniversary of this 
event in our civic arena under the 
sponsorship of my alma mater, Robert 
Morris College. It featured dances, 
songs, crafts, costumes, and a wonder- 
ful variety of foods from the following 
countries or regions of the world: 
Africa, Bulgaria, Carpatho-Russia, 
China, Croatia, England, Germany, 
Greece, Hispania, Hungary, India, Ire- 
land, Israel, Italy, Latvia, Lebanon, 
Lithuania, Philippines, Poland, Scan- 
dinavia, Scotland, Serbia, Slovakia, 
Slovenia, and Ukraine. 

To honor the leaders and thousands 
of volunteers who made this festival 
such a happy and successful demon- 
stration of America's rich cultural her- 
itage, and to inspire other communi- 
ties to keep the memory of our origins 
alive, I wish to share with my col- 
leagues the history of the Pittsburgh 
Folk Festival as described in the silver 
anniversary program: 

PITTSBURGH FOLK FESTIVAL HISTORY, 
1956-81 

The Pittsburgh Folk Festival story may 
have been told and retold as one reads the 
histories of the various paricipating nation- 
alities. Many of the original groups of that 
first Festival in 1956 have been a part of the 
ongoing program but only seven have taken 
part in all twenty-five years of activity. 
Thus, we are honoring these groups for sus- 
taining their steadfast commitment to the 
Festival. They are: Bulgaria, Croatia, 
Greece, Lebanon, Lithuania, Scotland and 


e. 

The story of the Pittsburgh Folk Festival 
had its beginning in 1955 when Rev. John 
Schlicht, C.S.Sp., Chairman of the History 
Department at Duquesne University, visited 
the Festival of Nations in St. Paul, Minneso- 
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ta. He was impressed with the concept and 
felt that this type of presentation was a nat- 
ural one for Pittsburgh, a city that has 
always prided itself in being a conglomerate 
of nationalities, Father Schlicht contacted 
Richard Crum who was then choreographer 
for the Tamburitzans and who also had 
served as a member of the staff of the St. 


nationality halls in and about the county. 
Plans were formulated, commitments were 
made and the time and place for the 1956 
Pittsburgh Folk Festival was established; 
time—June 9 and 10, place—Syria Mosque, 
groups involved—eighteen. The attendance 
was substantial for the Mosque. It was obvi- 
ous that the idea was going to take off. Suc- 
cess was assured. Many of those who served 
in the various positions are 
gone now, but they left behind an invalu- 
able legacy of culture and heritage—The 
Pittsburgh Folk Festival. 

In the formative years of the Festival the 
present directing staff, Director Charles R. 
Cubelic and Program Director Nicholas Jor- 
danoff were a part of the Tamburitzans; Cu- 
belic was Assistant Director and Jordanoff 
was a student performer. They both served 
in various capacities with the Festival—mu- 
sician, dancer, assistant and general helper. 
They really served their apprenticeship 
well, having learned from the masters. 

The years have passed quickly. Innovation 
and change have become key words for the 
Festival, from two days in the Syria 
Mosque, an audience of 7,000 to 8,000, the 
Festival has grown to a four-day extrava- 
ganza in the Civic Arena and an audience of 
60,000 to 70,000 people. 

Symbolic of the Festival was the adoption 
of the pipe-smoking little man, who has 
become the logo for the Pittsburgh Folk 
Festival. Created in 1964, he has remained 
with the Festival through all these years. 
His dress really epitomizes the meaning of 
the event because he is made up of many 
nationalities. He truly repesents our theme, 
“Unity in Diversity.” 

The continuing success of the Festival can 
be attributed to its flexibility, its integrity, 
its authenticity and its resistance to com- 
mercialism. Over the years the nationalities 
have been able to meet the need for change 
and have thus contributed to the overall 
stength. We have changed theaters; we have 
changed program format; and we have been 
able to expand to all areas of the Civic 
Arena. 

Each of the nationality groups, with the 
guidance and support of the Directors and 
their staff, strives to maintain a high level 
of artistic integrity and ethnic authenticity. 
Preparation for the Festival has become a 
year-round activity—research, rehearsals, 
cooking, baking, crafts, costume-making and 
the acquisition of folk art for display. All of 
these activities provide powerful motivation 
to the groups in maintaining their ethnic 
identities and keeping alive their songs, 
dances, recipes and customs. Perhaps that 
has been the greatest gift of the Festival: 
the survival and continuing vitality of the 
nationality groups. Without the impetus of 
the Festival, how many of them would have 
“melted away”? 

We look forward to the next twenty-five 
years of Pittsburgh Folk Festivals—to the 
hard work and the joy—to the camaraderie 
and the friendships—and the sense of 
wonder which makes each program as excit- 
ing as the first. May we all continue to come 
together to share and display the many 
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colorful facets of our multi-cultural commu- 
nity.e 


KENDALL REFINERY’S 100TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON. WILLIAM F. CLINGER, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1981 


@ Mr. CLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
acknowledge that during July of this 
year, Kendall Refining Co. of Brad- 
ford, Pa., will celebrate its 100th con- 
secutive year of productive existence. 
As Representative of the 23d District 
of Pennsylvania, I take great pleasure 
in extending my personal congratula- 
tions before this, the 97th Congress. 

This fine company, founded just 22 
years after the drilling of the first do- 
mestic oil well, has consitently offered 
high quality petroleum products and 
innovative technology to the U.S. 
market. Throughout periods of pros- 
perity and depression, Kendall Refin- 
ing has remained a vibrant and pro- 
ductive enterprise. This fact, in and of 
itself, is sufficient reason for congratu- 
lations, but more can be said for this 
outstanding corporation. 

Kendall Refinery had remained in 
the town of its birth, Bradford, Pa., at 
a time when many industries were 
moving to large industrial centers. By 
remaining in the Bradford area, Ken- 
dall has provided hundreds of badly 
needed jobs, either directly or indirect- 
ly. This type of community service 
puts Kendall Refinery and its opera- 
tors in a class with the great compa- 
nies of our Nation, and I am proud to 
honor them today.e 


CUTTING THROUGH THE TAX 
CUT THICKET 


HON. JOHN LeBOUTILLIER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1981 


© Mr. LEBOUTILLIER. Mr. Speaker, 
the subject of taxes is complex and 
not easily understood by the public. It 
is the duty of the media and those of 
us in government to communicate the 
facts and probable effects concerning 
the administration’s tax cut proposal. 
A good example of effective communi- 
cation is seen in the following editorial 
by Herbert W. Stupp. 

The editorial indicates that there 
are historical precedents for the suc- 
cess of tax cuts in stimulating the 
economy during periods of high tax 
rates. In light of these precedents, the 
Kemp-Roth plan, rather than drying 
up revenues for the Federal Govern- 
ment, should result in increased rev- 
enues at all levels. 

I would like to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues a recent editorial on 
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this issue that was broadcast on New 
York’s WOR-TV. 
[The editorial is reprinted below:] 
Tax CUTS FIRST 


It used to be that legislators were rarely 
willing to cut spending, but often eager to 
cut taxes. Congress has passed most of 
President Reagan's rollbacks in projected 
spending. But oddly, his income tax plan is 
meeting opposition. That plan, known as 
Reagan-Kemp-Roth, calls for cutting per- 
sonal income tax rates across the board by 
30 percent over three years. 

First, you should know that you are facing 
massive tax increases approved by the last 
administration and Congress. A family earn- 
ing $15,000 in 1980 will have at least a 56- 
percent increase in taxes by 1984, unless 
something is done. The President’s plan 
would simply reduce the increase in store 
for us. 

Some fear that tax rate cuts will dry up 
revenue for the federal government and 
force more budget cuts. But history proves 
that if tax rates are too high, cuts can result 
in actual revenue gains. The Kennedy tax 
cut of 1964 did that, as did the cuts in the 
1920’s. New Yorkers should know this best 
of all. The Carey and Koch inspired tax 
cuts have resulted in more, not less, revenue 
for the city and state. This happens when 
tax rate cuts encourage people to invest, 
save and work more, creating gains in real 
income. So strangely enough, lower taxes 
could mean more money for needed pro- 
grams, instead of further budget trimming. 

The President’s three-year tax rate cuts 
will give needed incentives to millions of 
Americans. And that could get our economy 
rolling again. o 


A REAGAN BLUNDER 
HON. RON PAUL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1981 


Mr. PAUL. Mr. Speaker, it has 
become commonplace knowledge that 
the Wall Street Journal has the best 
editorial page in America. On Wednes- 
day, June 3, we can see again why this 
is so. 

I would like to call the Journal’s elo- 
quent statement on the World Bank, 
and why we should not expand its 
funding, to my colleagues’ attention. 

More money for the World Bank 
and its affiliates violates the principles 
of the Reagan platform. The Senate 
and the House Banking Committee 
have already approved these big 
spending and loan proposals, at a time 
when average Americans cannot get a 
home mortgage. The House should 
block this inflationary foreign aid, as 
the Journal recommends. 

The article follows: 

A REAGAN BLUNDER 

President Reagan has put up a good fight 
on the budget these past few months. The 
main action has centered on defense and do- 
mestic programs, and Mr. Reagan, as we see 
it, has hewed admirably to principle in the 
face of political pressure. So we can only 
conclude that it was the distraction of the 
main fight that caused Mr. Reagan to blun- 
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der so badly on the question of what to do 
about the World Bank. 

Mr. Reagan blundered when he allowed 
his administration to be maneuvered into 
backing a big increase in World Bank fund- 
ing. Backers of the legislation call it a meas- 
ure to permit the U.S. to “continue its 
active role” in the World Bank and other so- 
called multi-lateral lending agencies. But 
that’s misleading. The U.S. will continue its 
active role whether or not new funding 
passes. What the current bill would do is 
ram through an enormous expansion of 
these agencies that was negotiated by Presi- 
dent Carter. 

We bring this up now because the ques- 
tion is at a critical stage in Congress and be- 
cause a tremendous amount of money is in- 
volved. The expansion that will be voted on 
in the coming week or so would cost the 
U.S. $4.67 billion in cash over three years, 
most of it for the World Bank’s soft-loan af- 
filiate. There is another $8.1 billion in 
pledges to bail out the bank if its other 
loans go bad, through purchases of its call- 
able capital. 

The irony is that the real stalwarts of this 
administration have been on the right side 
of this issue from the beginning. The transi- 
tion team delivered a fine report, recom- 
mending that the administration not pro- 
ceed with the expansion of the World Bank 
in 1982 and withdraw the Carter administra- 
tion’s request for $3.24 billion in contribu- 
tions to the sixth replenishment of the In- 
ternational Development Association, as the 
Bank’s soft-loan affiliate is called. 

These recommendations were echoed by 
Mr. Reagan’s budget cutters at OMB, who 
proposed renegotiating the contributions at 
half the Carter levels. This sent the State 
Department and World Bank lobby into a 
panic. OMB had to compromise. And before 
long, the Deputy Treasury Secretary, Mr. 
McNamara, was up on Capitol Hill mouth- 
ing phrases about “complex international 
negotiations,” about “the leadership role of 
the United States” and about the impor- 
tance of being “able to deliver on such inter- 
national agreements.” In other words, the 
U.S. should lead not by addressing the 
merits of the issue but by bowing to the sen- 
timents of the international crowd. 

The result is that these authorizations 
have squeaked through some committees 
and could come up for a vote in the full 
Congress soon. They would open the flood- 
gates for massive lending for exactly the 
sort of programs in other countries—nation- 
alized railroads, co-operative lending, gov- 
ernment subsidies to mass transit, govern- 
ment meddling in oil and gas production— 
that the administration is fighting so val- 
iantly to unravel at home. 

Wrongheaded lending programs are the 
real problem with the World Bank, and the 
administration understands the point. It 
has initiated a major study to open the 
whole question of whether these multina- 
tional institutions have been serving not 
only U.S. interests but the interests of 
Third World borrowers. It seems silly for 
the administration to rush in with the bil- 
lions now up for a vote—without waiting for 
the results of its own study of whether the 
investment is wise. 

So as Congress pursues the reconciliations 
required by the Gramm-Latta resolution, it 
would do everyone a favor to look at the 
World Bank and affiliated agencies. The 
House Banking Committee will have the op- 
portunity when it tries to meet the directive 
to cut $13 billion from a section of the 
budget that includes both World Bank 
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funds and money for housing subsidies here 
at home. 

There will be those who argue that we 
have a commitment here to other share- 
holders in the bank, such as West Germany 
and Japan. It was, however, made crystal 
clear to other shareholders that any new 
U.S. subscriptions could be only tentative 
without congressional authorization and ap- 
propriation. The administration has no 
more obligations to these programs than to 
SALT II or Law-of-the-Sea. It does have a 
commitment to the American voters to fight 
against precisely this sort of spending. 


BATTLE MONUMENT GRADU- 
ATES 14 YOUNG MEN AND 
WOMEN 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1981 


@ Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speak- 
er, it will be my privilege this Friday, 
June 5, to address the graduating class 
of Battle Monument School in Dun- 
dalk, Md. 

The 14 young men and women who 
are being graduated on Friday have 
worked especially hard for their grad- 
uation certificates, for each has waged 
a personal battle to conquer his limits, 
expand his horizons, and become a 
productive member of our society. 

These young people have benefited 
from the revisions in Federal and 
State policy toward educating our 
young people who have specific handi- 
caps. Their fellow students, who range 
in age from 3 months to 20 years, will 
benefit from the examples these 14 
have set as they prove that ability, not 
disability is what counts. 

I also congratulate the parents; fam- 
ilies and teachers of these graduates. 
Their love, support and patience will 
be rewarded on Friday as each student 
steps forward to receive his or her cer- 
tificate. 

I know my colleagues join me in con- 
gratulating David Wayne Bland, Bran- 
don David Bowman, Clarence Wendell 
Cox, Jr., Lisa Jenkins, Joyce Dean 
Koneyak, William Mack Krouse, Jr., 
Michele Gail Michael, Lisa Jo Moore, 
Thomas Ray Perry, Rita Lynn Pin- 
iecki, Donna Marie Schaaf, Cynthia 
Colleen Sheppard, Martha Squires, 
and Russell Timothy Vales. 

Our best wishes go to each of these 
young people for a productive and 
prosperous future. 


ISSUES RAISED BY SUBJECT OF 
SEX EDUCATION 


HON. NORMAN D. SHUMWAY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1981 


Mr. SHUMWAY. Mr. Speaker, Fair- 
fax County, Va., where I live while I 
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am here in Washington, has just 
adopted a new program of sex educa- 
tion. Since my children are in the 
Fairfax County schools, and since I 
have had some experience with sex 
education programs in California, I 
would like to address some of the 
issues raised by this touchy subject. 

There is an old story about the way 
to change lead into gold. What you do 
is wrap the lead up in a piece of paper, 
unwrap it, and their is your gold. 
Except that, while you are doing it, 
you must not think of the word “rhi- 
noceros.” Obviously, you cannot do it. 
The subject of sex education is a little 
bit like that. What you vant to accom- 
plish through sex education cannot be 
accomplished, because the process 
itself affects the student in a way that 
produces results opposite to what is 
desired. 

Why do we want to teach sex educa- 
tion? So that children will know how 
to have babies when they grow up? Of 
course not. People have been having 
babies for thousands of years without 
sex education, and there is no evidence 
at all that they are better at it now 
than they were before we had sex edu- 
cation. 

So that teenagers will stop having 
sex? That may well be the pious hope 
of some parents who accede to sugges- 
tions that we have sex education in 
the schools. But again, the evidence is 
all against the proposition. Everything 
I have seen on the subject shows a 
positive correlation between sex edu- 
cation and increased sexual activity 
among teenagers. Now I am not naive 
enough to conclude automatically that 
it is sex education that is causing the 
increased teenage sexual activity. But 
the correlations are so strong, and 
there are so few exceptions to the 
trend, in fact none that I know of, 
that a person would have to be very 
gullible to promote sex education as a 
solution to teenage promiscuity. 

Well then, how about sex education 
so that when our teenagers do have 
sex they will not get pregnant, or will 
not get venereal disease? It is certain 
that a large number of the proponents 
of sex education do make exactly that 
argument. “The kids are doing it 
anyway,” they tell us, “so we might as 
well help them keep from getting hurt 
by it.” 

This line of argument is particularly 
attractive to school administrators and 
other government officials who are 
prohibited by legal activists and by 
Federal judges from saying a word 
about the morality of premarital 
sexual activity. 

This line of argument suffers from 
two defects. It is vulnerable again on 
the evidence: Sex education correlates 
very well with increased pregnancy 
and with incidences of venereal dis- 
ease. In other words, there is no evi- 
dence whatever that sex- education 
keeps kids from becoming pregnant, or 
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keeps them from contracting venereal 
diseases, with often tragic conse- 
quences. It is true that in some cases 
birth rates decline, but only as abor- 
tion rates climb. Rates of teenage 
pregnancy invariably rise with in- 
creases in sex education. 

This line of argument also has the 
dubious distinction of promoting, by 
implication, the acceptability of teen- 
age sexual activity. There is simply no 
way, Mr. Speaker, that sexual activity 
by teenagers can be dealt with calmly 
and matter of factly by parents and/or 
schoolteachers, without conveying to 
the teenager the idea that such activi- 
ty is expected, and in some measure 
condoned. Parents who claim that 
their teenagers do not engage in sex 
are called naive by school counselors, 
and the teenagers themselves are 
often regarded by teachers as back- 
ward, repressed, and appropriate tar- 
gets for consciousness raising. 

If one attends school board meetings 
on this subject, or reads the literature 
on sex education, one hears the follow- 
ing argument in support of increased 
sex education: “We need to give our 
children all the relevant facts, so that 
they can make decisions responsibly 
and rationally.” 


Now this appeal to reason is very 
hard to combat. Everyone is in favor 
of reason and responsibility. But what 
is happening here is the extraction of 
a code of activity from any kind of 
moral or ethical matrix. What we do is 
teach children the various ethical sys- 
tems, and then tell them to make their 
own decisions. 

Specifically, we have to teach them 
that, while many people, probably in- 
cluding their own parents, think that 
premarital sex is morally wrong, there 
are others who do not agree. These 
others argue that so long as sex is set 
in a loving, caring context, there is 
nothing wrong with it, so long as “no 
one gets hurt.“ The way to see that no 
one gets hurt, of course, is to use var- 
ious prophylactic methods against 
conception or venereal disease. Under 
those circumstances, one may indulge 
in sex provided one is “ready for it,” or 
“able to handle it now.” 

Theoretically, of course, we should 
teach them that there are still others 
who argue that sex is natural and de- 
sirable at any age, and that if they are 
not indulging in it as teenagers there 
is something wrong with them. These 
others also teach that sex takes many 
forms, including homosexuality, 
incest, pederasty, masturbation, 
sadism, and masochism, in addition to 
monogamous, marital heterosexuality, 
and that there is no “rational” basis 
for choosing among these various 
forms of sexual expression. As a prac- 
tical matter, this information is rou- 
tinely taught in the sex education 
classes across America. 
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Now as desirable as information is, I 
would argue that what we are looking 
for in this area is not rational deci- 
sions, but right decisions. If the pro- 
moters of sex education want to argue 
about whether premarital sex for 
teenagers is right or not, I am perfect- 
ly willing to undertake that argument. 
But that question is never, or rarely, 
presented. Sex ed promoters know 
that the vast majority of parents 
agree on that point, and that they 
regard premarital sex as wrong. My 
guess is that a great many sex ed pro- 
ponents agree with them. 

Where they go wrong is in thinking 
that rational decisions will be right 
ones. Unfortunately, in the real world, 
as distinguished from Plato's Repub- 
lic,” things do not always work out 
that way. For one thing, the rational- 
ity of the average person is open to 
some question, let alone the ration- 
ality of what John Greenway once 
called the sexually manic teenager. 
Worse, we have already outlined some 
of the competing moral systems deal- 
ing with this area of human activity, 
all of them presumably based on some 
kind of rationality. The fact is that 
people disagree about what is rational 
and desirable. 

If what we are interested in is right 
choices—right in the estimates of the 
average parent whose children are 
candidates for sex education—we 


should pay less attention to reason 
and more to emotion. In short, we 
need to do a better job of indoctrinat- 
ing our youth about the moral impli- 
cations of sexual activity. If all we do 


is give them the facts so that they can 
make responsible decisions, what we 
actually do is teach them that if they 
do their homework, they will be able 
to justify, to their school counselor at 
least, if not to their parents, any 
course of activity they want to pursue. 
“But Mom, I love him, and we were 
taught in school that sex is a legiti- 
mate way of demonstrating that we 
care!” 

The kind of introduction I am talk- 
ing about can most easily be done 
using God, of course, the Judeao- 
Christian deity. If the concept of God 
as the source of morally right action is 
not used, some other form of outside 
measuring stick will have to be used, 
such as natural law or right reason. It 
may be theoretically possible to base 
an ethical system on atheism, or man- 
based philosophy, but no such system 
has ever been successful in gaining the 
kind of wide acceptance that is needed 
to sustain a social system. 

The schools, of course, are barred by 
current interpretations of the Consti- 
tution from offering that kind of 
moral context for sex education. That 
is exactly why they ought to flee from 
sex education as from the plague. 
They cannot possibly satisfy the 
wishes of the parents without the 
moral context. Nor will the results be 
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what is desired. There is every reason 
to think that the result will be an in- 
crease in sexual activity, with its 
attendant horrors of abortion, teenage 
motherhood, and venereal disease. 
Both theory and practice bear out this 
prediction. 

Discussion of sex as just another 
bodily function, divorced from the 
taboos society has erected around it, 
simply provides kids with useful justi- 
fications for indulging their urges. 
Their justifications will be sophisticat- 
ed, based on personal responsibility 
and their own internalized values. But 
that kind of personal responsibility is 
what children are learning, and what 
adults have. We seriously confuse the 
issue by pretending that children are 
adults in this context. The result will 
be a loss of support for a very basic in- 
stitution of our society, the public 
schools. The public schools are already 
under attack, as the growth of the pri- 
vate academies and the pressure for 
tuition tax credits indicates. I contend, 
Mr. Speaker, that we should draw 
back and reconsider, as a nation, this 
policy of sex education divorced, as it 
apparently must be, from moral indoc- 
trination. Unless we do, we court disas- 
ter. I will have more to say on this 
subject at a later time. 


WASHINGTONVILLE 
NEIGHBORHOOD CELEBRATION 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1981 


@ Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great admiration that I bring to 
the attention of my colleagues the 
outstanding work of the Washington- 
ville neighborhood program—a local 
organization of individuals working to- 
gether to revitalize the aging and dete- 
riorated Washingtonville neighbor- 
hood in the Village of Mamaroneck, 
N.Y. It is because of their hard work 
and dedication that the neighorhood 
has undertaken a marvelous transfor- 
mation over the past several years. 

Washingtonville, with its population 
of 2,000 mostly Italian, black, and 
Spanish residents, was the most phys- 
ically neglected neighborhood in the 
village of Mamaroneck. Five years ago, 
village officials invited leaders of the 
neighborhood to sit down and discuss 
their problems and concerns. Out of 
that spring meeting, the Washington- 
ville neighborhood program was 
founded. 

The Washingtonville neighborhood 
program is comprised of a dynamic 
group of individuals representing tri- 
ethnic churches, schools, fraternal, 
civic, social service, social organiza- 
tions, and a volunteer firehouse. Over 
the past 5 years, these groups, working 
together with a caring local govern- 


ment, have literally turned around the 
Washingtonville neighborhood, both 
physically and spiritually. The Wash- 
ingtonville neighborhood program has 
effectively mobilized support outside 
of the community and has worked to 
secure over $1 million in Federal, 
State, and local funds for a number of 
neighborhood programs, including 
new miniparks, homeowner low inter- 
est loans and grants, street paving, 
new sidewalks and lights, public works 
projects, a neighborhood preservation 
company, and a fuel co-op. In addition 
to these very critical physical accom- 
plishments, the Washingtonville 
neighborhood program is also respon- 
sible for the special spiritual transfor- 
mation which has occurred in the 
neighborhood. Washingtonville resi- 
dents now have a sense of pride and 
dignity in their neighborhood. 

The Washingtonville neighborhood 
program has been recognized through- 
out Westchester County as an exam- 
ple of successful neighborhood revital- 
ization. The Westchester Municipal 
Planning Federation has also recog- 
nized the accomplishments of the 
group and has presented it with the 
Citizen Participation Award. 

Every summer, the neighborhood 
sponsors a Washingtonville Fiesta to 
raise money for neighborhood im- 
provements. This year, the neighbor- 
hood and the village will, for the first 
time, host the Streets Arts Festival. 
The festival will be held on Sunday 
afternoon, June 7. A highlight of the 
neighborhood celebration will be the 
unveiling of a mural created by Wash- 
ingtonville residents. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
congratulating and thanking those 
persons who have worked hard to save 
the Washingtonville neighborhood 
and all other people across this coun- 
try who have cared enough to preserve 
and keep together a very valuable 
American asset—our Nation's neigh- 
borhoods.@ 


URBAN JOBS AND ENTERPRISE 
ZONE ACT 


HON. ROBERT GARCIA 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1981 


Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with pride that Jack Kemp and I are 
reintroducing today the Urban Jobs 
and Enterprise Zone Act. 

The focus of this bill is threefold: 
First, it provides incentives for job cre- 
ation at a time when so many of our 
inner-city residents need jobs. Second, 
it provides incentives for low-income 
rental housing at a time when so many 
of our inner-city residents demand 
adequate shelter. And third, it pro- 
vides incentives for commercial revital- 
ization at a time when so many of our 
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inner-cities themselves are facing dev- 
astation. 

Neither Jack Kemp nor I intend this 
bill to be viewed as a replacement for 
existing jobs, housing, or urban devel- 
opment programs. Let me repeat that 
crucial point: our bill is not a replace- 
ment for existing programs. Instead, it 
is a pragmatic, bipartisan approach to 
a difficult subject which has been 
aided by the extraordinary input of 
the community groups who, we be- 
lieve, are intended to be the chief 
beneficiaries of our novel approach. 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY CONGRESSMAN 

ROBERT GARCIA 

I am pleased to announce that Congress- 
man Jack Kemp and I are reintroducing the 
Urban Jobs and Enterprise Zone Act. 

I have worked most closely with Jack and 
Senators Chafee and Boschwitz in the re- 
drafting of this bill. 

Since our last version was introduced in 
Congress last June, we have benefitted 
enormously from the substantial contribu- 
tions of literally several thousand communi- 
ty groups, inner city residents, local activ- 
ists, representatives of minority groups, 
mayors and city councilpersons, small busi- 
nessmen and women, and organized labor 
groups. Some were Republican, many of 
these people were Democrats, and all were 
committed at the street level to making our 
cities better places to work and grow. This 
bill, in extraordinarily large measure, re- 
flects their concerns much better than our 
earlier bill did, and for their efforts I am 
deeply and personally grateful. 

One thing which Jack and I have abso- 
lutely refused to change, however, is the 
purpose of our bill. It is still designed to 
create jobs and strengthen neighborhoods. 
It is still designed to strengthen neighbor- 
hood economies. Above all, it is still de- 
signed to strengthen the community ties 
which connect neighbor to neighbor. 

As with the previous version of our bill— 
despite many false rumors to the contrary— 
the Enterprise Zone bill does not create a 
subminimum wage, eliminate the OSHA or 
other vitally needed government bodies, nor 
in any way reduce the presence in the inner 
cities of health or safety programs. I have 
devoted my entire legislative life in Albany 
and Washington to putting those laws on 
the books and I would never participate in 
their dismantling. 

Nor do Jack and I view our effort as a re- 
placement for any current housing, job 
training, or commercial revitalization pro- 
gram now undertaken by the government. 
Instead, our bill is designed to use the vital- 
ity of the Federal Tax Code as an incentive 
for localities to assist in the creative revital- 
ization of poor urban neighborhoods—and 
to do so in ways that will benefit the very 
people who now live in those neighbor- 
hoods. 

What is a community? Based upon my ex- 
periences growing up in the South Bronx 
portion of New York City, an area I now 
represent in the Congress, it seems to me 
that a community consists of at least three 
things: jobs for the people who live there, 
housing for those who wish to call the com- 
munity their home, and businesses for shop- 
ping and work. That is how I remember the 
South Bronx of my youth, where my Aunt 
worked at one local factory, spent her 
money at another local store, and lived no 
more than a few blocks from either. Not 
only was this arrangement convenient, not 
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only did this arrangement—repeated thou- 
sands upon thousands of times for the other 
South Bronx residents—create a real com- 
munity, but this arrangement assured the 
constant recycling of our dollars in our 
neighborhoods. 

It was with this kind of experience in 
mind that Jack and I wrote our bill. 

And it is because liberals and conserva- 
tives, Democrats and Republicans have 
always agreed upon these fundamental no- 
tions that Jack and I were able to work to- 
gether so well to create a bill which has at- 
tracted strong bipartisan support—one 
which is far more pragmatic than ideologi- 
cal. 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN ROBERT GARCIA 


We are reintroducing today the Urban 
Jobs and Enterprise Zone Act. I have 
worked most closely with Congressman Jack 
Kemp in the redrafting of our bill. Since 
our last version was introduced in Congress 
last June, we have benefitted enormously 
from the substantial contributions of com- 
munity groups, local activists, mayors and 
city councilpersons, small businessmen and 
women, and labor groups. This bill, in large 
measure, reflects their concerns much more 
precisely than our earlier version and for 
their efforts I am grateful. 

As with our last version—despite the 
many rumors to the contrary—the enter- 
prise zones bill does not create a submini- 
mum wage, eliminate OSHA or other vitally 
needed regulatory bodies, or in any way 
reduce the presence within the poor areas 
our bill is designed to assist of existing 
health or safety governmental mechanisms. 
Nor do Jack and I view this effort as a re- 
placement for any current housing, job cre- 
ation and training, or commerical revitaliza- 
tion program. 

Instead, our bill is designed to use the vi- 
tality of the federal tax code in order to 
provide incentives for the recreation of 
neighborhoods in areas where once they 
flourished but now are troubled. 

What is a community? Based upon my ex- 
periences growing up in the South Bronx 
portion of New York City, an area which I 
now represent in the Congress, it seems to 
me that a community—a flourishing com- 
munity—consists of three things: jobs for 
the people who live there, housing for those 
who wish to call the community “home”, 
and businesses for shopping and work. 
Based upon this fundamental notion—one 
which liberals and conservatives alike have 
always agreed upon—Jack and I have pro- 
vided numerous tax incentives for job cre- 
ation, lower income rental housing, and 
commercial revitalization. These incentives 
are detailed in the accompanying sheet 
which provides the highlights of our bill. 
Nevertheless, more so than with our last 
version, the new “total community” ap- 
proach we have adopted is one which, we 
believe, really does hit right on the mark 
the very real concerns of America’s poorest 
city residents. Reflecting the incredibly 
good assistance of several national civil 
rights groups, our version which we are in- 
troducing today has been endorsed by the 
Congressional Black Caucus, among other 
urban-oriented groups. I thank them for 
their endorsement, just as I thank them for 
5 help in coming up with a new, better 

Yet, I do not intend for this bill to stand 
alone. There are, of course, other federal 
programs designed to provide jobs, housing, 
and economic revitalization within poor 
inner city neighborhoods. President Reagan 
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wants to cut many of these programs out of 
the federal budget. Therefore, while I today 
reintroduce the enterprise zones bill, I also 
today repeat my position of working active- 
ly to fight the Reagan budget cuts. The en- 
terprise zone approach cannot work by 
itself—its success requires that it be used in 
conjunction with the very programs the 
President wants to eliminate. As the co- 
author of the enterprise zone proposal, I 
cannot in good conscience let President 
Reagan cut these other vital urban pro- 
grams.@ 
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ORGAN TRANSPLANT TAX 
INCENTIVE 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1981 


@ Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have today introduced legislation 
to provide income and estate tax de- 
ductions for decedents who donate 
organs for use as transplants. This bill 
will encourage individuals to voluntar- 
ily provide in their wills for donation 
of their organs for transplanting into 
patients whose own organs have 
failed. Medical science has made enor- 
mous progress in applying transplan- 
tation techniques to manage diseases 
and disfunctions that only a few years 
ago would have been fatal. Availability 
of organs for transportation, however, 
is lagging behind the need. A study by 
the American Society of Transplant 
Surgeons indicates that mortality 
rates for renal transplantation (replac- 
ing a kidney) have dropped precipi- 
tously in 1978 and 1979, to approxi- 
mately 5 percent. Nearly 55,000 indi- 
viduals in America continue to require 
some form of dialysis (expensive pro- 
cedure performed every few days to 
clean blood). As many as 30,000 of 
these dialysis patients could resume a 
relatively normal lifestyle with a 
transplantation operation. 
PROVISIONS OF BILL 


In simple terms, this bill would pro- 
vide a tax incentive for cornea or vas- 
cularized organ donations. Vascular- 
ized organs include the heart, liver, 
pancreas, lungs, and kidneys. State 
laws require full testamentary consent 
before an organ can be removed for 
transplantation. When an individual 
makes provision for this humane do- 
nation, he will receive both a $25,000 
deduction on his last income tax 
return and a $25,000 exclusion from 
estate taxes. 

The $25,000 deduction from income 
taxes would also benefit any individual 
whose dependent donates an organ. 
Thus a minor without significant 
income would reduce the tax liability 
of his family with a posthumous dona- 
tion which benefits both his loved 
ones and the loved ones of the recipi- 
ent of the life-preserving organ. 
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COST SAVINGS 

The Federal Government extensive- 
ly funds dialysis procedures. The cost 
of organ transplantation should be 
compared with the federally financed 
alternative. 

Based on figures accumulated by the 
end stage renal disease program of the 
Federal Government, the initial cost 
of a renal transplant is approximately 
$20,000 and each year afterwards aver- 
ages $1,000. Assuming only 60 percent 
of the kidney transplants function (ac- 
tually 65 percent survive) and the re- 
maining 40 percent return to 
hemodialysis, the total expense of 
transplanting 100 patients is approxi- 
mately $12 million. This includes 
transplant costs with followup costs of 
dialyzing 40 graft failure patients for 9 
years. 

Hemodialysis now costs about 
$28,000 per year per patient. This is 
figured by computing $150 per dialysis 
three times a week plus the initial op- 
erations. Ten years of hemodialysis on 
100 patients, therefore, costs $28 mil- 
lion. 

An additional 10 years of life for 100 
patients costs less than half under 
transplantation than under hemodial- 
ysis. Moreover this does not consider 
at all a recent study in the New Eng- 
land Journal of Medicine that indi- 
cates only one-third of hemodialysis 
patients are successfully rehabilitated. 
The remaining two-thirds often re- 
quire financial support from govern- 
ment social programs. 

Of course, no one wants to criticize 
hemodialysis. It has saved countless 
lives and will continue to save thou- 
sands every year. No one would be 
likely to argue, however, that the 
4,000 to 5,000 patients who yearly re- 
ceive a transplant are not better off 
for these medical advances. 

Clearly transplantation of kidneys 
could save as much as $160,000 per pa- 
tient. Since kidney transplantation 
represents 80 to 90 percent of all 
transplant surgery (approximately 75 
hearts are transplanted yearly; eye 
corneas are also transplanted), these 
figures give a convincing picture of the 
savings potential of a bill encouraging 
donation of organs. 

REVENUE ESTIMATE 

At most the American Society of 
Transplant Surgeons estimate that 
8,000 to 10,000 organs would be trans- 
planted yearly if ample replacement 
organs were available. Assuming the 
best possible results (that 10,000 would 
benefit from transplantation) and fur- 
ther assuming that the donors were all 
in a 50-percent tax bracket and had 
enough income to take advantage of 
the full deduction, the income tax de- 
duction would reduce tax collections 
by $125 million. Although this is clear- 
ly a high estimate due to our generous 
assumptions, it still compares very fa- 
vorably against the tremendous cost 
savings generated by transplantation. 
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By way of comparison, renal dialysis 
cost the Federal Government 81 bil- 
lion annually in 1980, and this figure 
is expected to rise to $3 billion per 
year by 1983. N 


HUMAN FACTORS 

These we cannot hope to quantify. 
Place yourself, however, in the posi- 
tion of a parent whose only child has 
suffered a complete renal failure. 
Would you choose to have your child 
dependent on a machine to clean his 
blood every 3 days for the rest of this 
life? Or would you choose to have 
your child returned to near normalcy, 
able to run, jump and play however 
near or far away from home without 
worrying about the next treatment 
date, the prospect of contracting hepa- 
titis, or the psychological trauma of 
dependence on a machine for life 
itself? These questions are slanted to 
make a point: transplantation would 
be our nearly universal choice in the 
case of one of our loved ones. In that 
instance, we would do well to provide a 
tax incentive for donation of the gift 
of a normal life to the recipient of an 
organ. 


JERRY HICKS—COURAGEOUS 
AMERICAN 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1981 


@ Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to honor a courageous young Ameri- 
can who died recently while serving 
his country as an officer in the U.S. 
Air Force. Jerry Hicks, Air Force cap- 
tain, was the son of a dear friend of 
mine, Mrs. Maria Applegate of West 
Long Branch, N.J. 

During my wife Ann’s long illness, 
Marie Applegate was her nurse, and 
she became close to my family. She 
often spoke with a mother’s pride 
about her son Jerry, the Air Force 
captain who received top honors in ev- 
erything he endeavored to do. But, 
ironically, it was not until Jerry’s 
tragic death that I began to realize 
how special a person he had been. The 
extent of the loss to his family, his 
friends and his country became quick- 
ly apparent as I learned more about 
this young man who seemed much 
older than his 28 years. 

As a captain in the Air Force's Aero- 
space Rescue and Recovery Service, 
Jerry Hicks was a committed soldier 
and extraordinary pilot. To say that 
he was admired and respected by his 
friends and colleagues seems almost 
an understatement. His commanding 
officer has said Jerry was “unequaled 
as a rescue pilot and professional Air 
Force officer.” Jerry received top 
honors in all his courses and he used 
his powerful intellect to help others 
strive for excellence. He was a devout 
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Christian and dedicated husband. In 
short, he was an example to all who 
knew him. 

Mr. Speaker, Marie Applegate 
shared many emotional moments with 
my family during her caring for Ann. I 
23 with her now the sorrow of her 
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HISTORY’S LESSON 
HON. BOB TRAXLER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1981 


@ Mr. TRAXLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
eminent historian, Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr., in an article in yesterday’s Wall 
Street Journal, offered some insight 
and forewarnings about the direction 
neoconservatism may be taking us. Mr. 
Schlesinger points out that the free 
enterprise system has survived because 
our society has developed a sense of 
social responsibility and has imple- 
mented policies responsive to the 
needs of those less fortunate. He pre- 
sents us with a lesson in history that 
should not be ignored or cast aside 
lightly. I call upon my colleagues to 
give some thoughtful attention to the 
words of Mr. Schlesinger. 
{From the Wall Sepet Journal, June 2, 
19811 


NEOCONSERVATISM AND THE CLASS STRUGGLE 
(By Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.) 


Is class warfare what we really want in 
America? One would have supposed that 
this is the last thing our already tense soci- 
ety, streaked as it is with anger and vio- 
lence, needs, Yet this is the direction in 
which the “neo-conservatism” of the 
Reagan administration is taking us. 

Conservatism, like liberalism, is a house 
with many mansions. The older tradition of 
Anglo-American conservatism goes back to 
Edmund Burke, This tradition, the ethical 
afterglow of feudalism, was inspired by a 
belief in the organic character of society. 
Power was held to imply responsibility, and 
all classes were to be brought together in 
harmonious union by a sense of reciprocal 
obligation. Political leaders in this tradition 
saw society, not as a bundle of cold and com- 
mercial relationships, but as a living moral 
unity. 19th Century Tories, like Shaftes- 
bury and Disraeli, had no hesitation about 
calling in the state to redress the social bal- 
ance on behalf of the poor and thereby to 
strengthen the ties of community. 

In essence, this was the ethos of the 
landed aristocracy. The rising business 
classes in the 9th Century had a different 
view. They sought to strike off the old 
bonds of prescription and hierarchy and to 
set the individual free. Their creed was lais- 
sez-faire—every one for himself and the 
devil take the hindmost—and they fiercely 
opposed intervention by the state to protect 
those who fell behind. Their goal was to re- 
place the old society of status with the new 
society of contract. Their interest was not in 
social cohesion but in pecuniary opportuni- 
ty, though they appended the self-serving 
argument that the pursuit of private inter- 
est was the best way to promote the general 
welfare. 
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THE ROOT OF ALL EVIL 


The United States never had a feudal 
system and thus does not have feudal senti- 
ments. Some contemporary American con- 
servatives—Russell Kirk and George Will, 
for example—are of the Burkean school. 
Mr. Will admonished his fellow conserva- 
tives the other day that they can carry their 
vendetta against government too far. But 
our contemporary neo-conservatives are 
mostly not conservatives in the older sense. 
Rather they are 19th Century Manchester 
liberals sworn to two basic propositions: 
that government is the root of all evil; and 
that, once we get government off our backs, 
our problems will solve themselves. 

They add to these general thoughts a spe- 
cific economic strategy—the old trickle- 
down theory, or, as it has been rebaptized 
recently, supply-side economics. According 
to this creed, the business of tax policy is to 
allocate more money to the rich in the ex- 
pectation that they will use it to produce 
jobs and income for the rest of us. The con- 
sistent supply-sider opposes across-the- 
board tax reduction. The whole point is to 
redistribute income to the rich on the 
theory that only the rich can do the saving 
and investing essential for economic growth. 
At the same time, the role of government 
must be systematically diminished. The 
result is the Reagan policy of cutting taxes 
for the rich and social programs for the 


poor. 

So the administration proposes to take 
from our cities a quarter of their federal 
aid, to take a million or more persons off 
food stamps, to reduce federal support for 
education, for dependent children, for mass 
transit, for subsidized housing, for Medicaid, 
for nutrition, for the arts, to slash federal 
programs for jobs, job training and welfare, 
to retreat from civil rights enforcement, to 
end legal services for the poor and black 
lung benefits for coal miners. 

Such policies may have some higher justi- 
fication. But it is idle to suppose that they 
will not bring suffering to those living on 
the margin of subsistence in our land. There 
may be an argument for purification 
through suffering. There is something dis- 
tasteful, however, when rich people call for 
purification through poor people’s suffer- 
ing. 


Of course, the rich assure the poor that 
economic insecurity is the great stimulus to 
accomplishment. Yet the proposition that 
economic security saps initiative and self-re- 
liance is one the rich apply freely to others, 
rarely to themselves. If they really believed 
their guff about the bracing effect of eco- 
nomic insecurity, they would favor a 100 
percent inheritance tax so that their own 
children would not be denied this great 
moral benefit. 

The massacre of public programs is of 
course a socially discriminatory policy. For, 
as J.K. Galbraith has so eloquently pointed 
out, public services are essential to the poor, 
not to the rich. The rich send their children 
to private schools; the poor have no alterna- 
tive but public. education. Occupational 
safety and health regulations protect the 
poor, not the rich. The rich buy books and 
pictures; the poor need public libraries and 
museums. The rich have estates; the poor go 
to public playgrounds, swimming pools and 
parks. The rich have doctors on Park 
Avenue; the rest of us look at mounting 
medical bills and yearn for national health 
insurance. 

The neo-conservatism of laissez-faire in- 
vites political and social risks that the older 
Burkean conservatism avoided. By placing 
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pecuniary opportunity above social cohe- 
sion, it invites the risk of intensifying the 
divisions within our society. Neo-conserva- 
tism is based on a long-odds gamble—that 
the release of productive energy allegedly to 
be wrought by tax reduction will increase 
benefits for all, and do so before the with- 
drawal of public concern causes the poor 
and powerless to lose faith in the justice of 
the social order. 

I do not make this elementary point out 
of sentimental concern for the less fortu- 
nate; nor out of the theory that moves 
David Stockman to such excited indignation 
that (in his words) “almost every service 
that someone might need in life ought to be 
provided, financed by the government as a 
matter of the basic rights.” I would suggest 
rather the explosive possibilities when an 
economic establishment pursues a class war 
against the poor. 

For, as Mr. Galbraith and others have 
pointed out, capitalism has not triumphed 
over the prophecies of Karl Marx by loyalty 
to the gospel of devil-take-the-hind-most. 
Capitalism has survived because of a con- 
tinuing and remarkably successful effort to 
humanize the industrial order, to cushion 
the operations of the economic system, to 
combine pecuniary opportunity with social 
cohesion. It has survived because of a long 
campaign, mounted by liberals, to reduce 
the suffering—and thereby the resentment 
and the rebelliousness—of those to whom 
the accidents of birth deny an equal chance. 

What Marx failed to foresee was precisely 
the ability of modern democratic society to 
develop a sense of social responsibility, a 
working sense of community. Those who 
would now have us abandon social responsi- 
bility in the name of unbridled individual- 
ism are doing Marx’s work for him—and, it 
may well be, more effectively than a squalid 
generation of Communist parties has been 
able to do. Social responsibility is indispens- 
able to the preservation of a free political 
order. This is not, I repeat, the talk of a sen- 
timental liberalism. It is the injunction of a 
wise conservatism—as I imagine Edmund 
Burke would agree. 


THE DAY OF RECKONING 


President Reagan is following a dangerous 
course. To some degree, ironically, the liber- 
al reforms of the welfare state he so volubly 
deplores will postpone the day of reckoning. 
But, despite Social Security and unemploy- 
ment compensation, ordinary Americans 
will begin to wonder about a society in 
which (according to the economic unit of 
U.S. News & World Report) executive sala- 
ries in 350 of the Nation’s largest corpora- 
tions rose nearly 10 percent in 1980, in 
which 15 corporate leaders award them- 
selves more than a million dollars a year 
(and often double or triple that through 
stock options or stock appreciation rights) 
and in which the median compensation for 
board chairmen—$445,158—is 30 times that 
of the average factory worker—all this in a 
day when the deliberate policy of govern- 
ment is to enrich the already rich and to de- 
prive the poor of essential services. 

American conservatives in their desire to 
establish a native tradition often invoke the 
name of the 19th Century writer and philos- 
opher Orestes A. Brownson. They might 
well recall Brownson’s own words a century 
ago in that robustly conservative work “The 
American Republic”: “The men of wealth, 
the business men, manufacturers and mer- 
chants, bankers and brokers, are the men 
who exert the worst influence on govern- 
ment in every country. . . They act on the 
beautiful maxim, ‘Let the government take 
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care of the rich, and the rich will take care 
of the poor,’ instead of the far safer maxim, 
‘Let government take care of the weak, the 
strong can take care of themselves.“ 


A MEMORIAL IN THE HEALING 
SPIRIT 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1981 


@ Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I 
found Philip Geyelin’s op ed piece in 
the June 1, 1981, Washington Post in- 
teresting and want to share it with my 
colleagues. 
A MEMORIAL IN THE HEALING SPIRIT 
(By Philip Geyelin) 


An arbitrary and capricious government 
says this isn't Memorial Day weekend. But 
tradition says it ought to be, and that’s 
reason enough for a brief report on a little 
noted and lightly attended memorial service 
that took place in Constitution Gardens 
close by the Lincoln Memorial a week ago. 

It added something of consequence to the 

conventional wisdom about what is loosely 
called the mood of America, in general, and 
about public attitudes toward war and peace 
(the so-called Vietnam Syndrome), in partic- 
ular. 
The setting was a two-acre patch of lush 
lawn and tall shade trees set aside by a 
unanimous vote of both houses of Congress 
as the site of a Vietnam war memorial. A 
starkly eloquent, V-shaped stretch of black 
marble, half-sunk in the earth and bearing 
the names of each of the 57,661 Vietnam 
War dead and the approximately 2,500 still 
missing, has already been chosen as the win- 
ning design. 

Apart from the deed of federal parkland, 
this is a strictly private enterprise. Con- 
struction of the memorial will be paid for by 
public contributions to a Vietnam Veterans 
Memorial Fund. A nation-wide fund-raising 
effort is still well short of its $5 million to 
$7 million goal. 

But there is a message in the $1.4 million 
already raised and in the astonishing prog- 
ress made on a project that was launched 
almost single-handedly. It began when Jan 
Scruggs, an enlisted man in the Army who 
saw combat in an infantry unit that suf- 
fered heavy casualties, walked unannounced 
into the office of Sen. Charles Mathias (R- 
Md.) two years ago. 

Scruggs had thought long and hard about 
some way to memorialize the Vietnam war 
dead. Mathias’ response was very nearly in- 
stantaneous. Within days he had lined up 
Sens. George McGovern and Barry Gold- 
water as co-sponsors of the necessary legis- 
lation. By the end, all 100 Senate members 
had not only voted for it, but co-sponsored 
it as well. 

That, in itself, told you something about 
evolving American attitudes toward this 
country’s least popular, most controversial 
war. The simple ceremony on the Mall a 
week ago told more. The managers of the 
memorial fund were holding their second 
annual commemorative services. Measured 
by the number of those who passed up the 
beach or the Indianapolis 500 or their own 
backyards on the sun-baked day to be on 
hand, it was not a particularly impressive 
event. 
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There were symbols: a half-dozen gold- 
star mothers in crisp white uniforms; a 
couple of bearded veterans in camouflage 
combat fatigues. But only the bandstand 
was solidly packed—with the scarlet full- 
dress uniforms of the U.S. Marine Band. 
Not many more than 50 of the 500 or so 
chairs set up in front of the podium were 
filled. 

But the turnout was no measure of the 
simple, understated force of the event. 
There was something in the spirit of those 
on hand—and in their words—that said a lot 
for the recuperative powers and enduring 
sensibility of a nation that only a decade 
ago was caught up in a raging, embittering 
debate over its first lost war. The point is 
that the spirit was so low-key. 

Who would have expected 10 years ago, 
for example, that a principal speaker at a 
gathering of Vietnam veterans would be 
Ellsworth Bunker, the former ambassador 
to (among other countries) South Vietnam. 

Lean and erect in his late 80s, and eco- 
nomical with words as a Vermont man 
should be, Bunker is the very model of a 
model Establishmentarian. And Vietnam 
veterans, of course, are supposed to be unre- 
generately turned off by the Establishment. 

But there was Bunker, unwavering in his 
support for the war's aims, while sensitive 
to its anguishing complexity a war new to 
the American experience . . conventional 
and guerrilla . . . political and psychological 
. .. limited by restraints we imposed upon 
ourselves. . We went in not for greed but 
to help resist aggression and we brought our 
adversary to favorable terms.” 

There was no argument—only remem- 
brance and talk of reconciliation. “This is a 
place where we will always be able to ex- 
press love,” said one veteran, an organizer 
of the affair. “They were young when we 
were young and each one of their names 
matters.” At the end, family and friends 
filed slowly by a microphone to speak, very 
simply, a name. 

You could make too much of it; there is 
plenty of anger left, and bitterness against 
the government. But what was said and not 
said at the National Vietnam Veterans Me- 
morial Day Service on the Mall speaks well 
of how, on balance, this country feels about 
itself and its place in the world a decade 
after the national trauma of Vietnam. 


THE GORSHKOV SOLUTION 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1981 


@ Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
guess that the name Sergei G. Gorsh- 
kov is not known to most Americans. 
But in one sense he is one of the most 
important people in the world insofar 
as American security—or should I say 
insecurity?—is concerned. This year 
Gorshkov marked his 25th anniversa- 
ry as head of the naval forces of the 
Soviet Union. During his tenure as 
head of the fleet, the Soviet Union has 
become the greatest naval power in 
the world. 

That is right, Mr. Speaker—I said 
“the greatest” not “the second great- 
est.” We in the United States are so 
used to thinking of ourselves as rulers 
of the seas that we forget that we 
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have lost our maritime superiority.” 

Those last words are not mine but 

those of Secretary of the Navy, John 

F. Lehman, Jr. 

Admiral Gorshkov has accomplished 
a feat that is practically without par- 
allel in naval history. He has taken a 
fleet that for all practical purposes 
was third-rate, small and inefficient 
and has built it into the greatest navy 
in the world. 

That is the kind of determination we 
are facing, Mr. Speaker. Last year, 
Secretary of Defense Harold Brown 
told us we are now vulnerable to a 
first-strike attack on our land-based 
missiles. Now we learn that we are 
definitely No. 2 in naval superiority. 

Is it too late to recover? It is up to us 
to answer that question—and as quick- 
ly as possible. 

At this time I wish to insert in the 
ReEcorpD, United States, Soviets Now 
Sail as Equals” from the Los Angeles 
Times, May 31, 1981. 

UNITED STATES, Soviets Now SAIL as 
EQUALS—AMERICAN MASTERY OF SEA LOST 
AFTER RUSSIAN BUILDUP 

(By Robert C. Toth) 

WAsHINGTON.—“Sooner or later,” Adm. 
Sergei G. Gorshkov predicted in 1976 as he 
directed an unprecedented buildup in the 
Soviet navy, “the United States will have to 
understand that it no longer has mastery of 
the sea.” 

The moment that Gorshkov predicted has 
arrived. “We have lost our maritime superi- 
ority,” Secretary of the Navy John F. 
Lehman Jr. said last week as he discussed 
the emergence of the Soviet navy as a “blue 
water“ force capable of operating through- 
out the world and far from its home bases. 

Virtually all defense specialists now would 
agree. Much as the Soviet Union's strategic 
missile strength has grown to equal the U.S. 
nuclear arsenal, a recent Navy intelligence 
estimate concluded that the Soviet navy has 
expanded “to challenge the United States in 
all aspects of maritime power, qualitatively 
and quantitatively.” 

BEAR HAS WEBBED FEET 

“The Russian bear has grown webbed 
feet,” the report said. In less than two dec- 
ades, the Soviet navy has been transformed 
from a force capable of little more than 
coastal defense into an armada so formida- 
ble that it already has forced the United 
States to share control of some oceans. 

The latest count shows the Soviet fleet 
with 372 submarines and 275 surface war- 
ships, compared to the American fleet of 
119 submarines and 335 surface warships. 
Many Soviet subs are old diesel vessels, and 
U.S. total tonnage exceeds the Soviet total. 
Yet all told, the Soviets have 647 major 
ships of war, compared to 454 for the 
United States. 

And the momentum continues. 

Lehman disclosed that the Soviets have 
begun building their first great nuclear- 
powered aircraft carrier, the class of war- 
ships that has most symbolized U.S. domi- 
nance of distant seas since World War II. 

OMINOUS PARALLEL NOTED 

Naval historians see an ominous parallel 
between the Soviet navy’s challenge to the 
United States now and Germany’s naval 
challenge to Great Britain before World 
War I. Germany “forced Britain to surren- 
der influence in large regions of the world,” 
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Oxford Prof. Hedley Bull wrote recently, 
and that was the beginning of the end of its 
empire. 

Despite Soviet construction of new surface 
warships whose bristling armaments recall 
the “pocket” battleships of World War II, 
some analysts argue that the buildup is a 
defensive reaction to what the Kremlin per- 
ceives as American naval threats. 

Other authorities, such as former U.S. 
Navy chief Elmo Zumwalt, say the buildup 
is designed to support Soviet expansionist 
policy, up to and including intervention in 
overseas “wars of liberation.” 

Gorshkov, who this year marked his 25th 
anniversary as head of the Soviet navy, 
seems clearly willing to have his ships used 
as an instrument of power politics. The ex- 
panded Soviet navy has been “a great aid to 
Soviet diplomacy” in Third World regions, 
he wrote in 1978. 

“In many cases, naval demonstrations 
have made it possible to achieve political 
goals without resorting to an armed strug- 
gle, merely by exerting pressure through 
one’s own potential power and by threaten- 
ing to initiate military hostilities,” Gorsh- 
kov said. 

Two weeks ago, as the Lebanese crisis 
heated up, the Soviets moved nine ships 
into the Mediterranean in just six days, 
bringing their total fleet in that area to 39. 
In 1958, when U.S. Marines landed in Leba- 
non, the Soviets did not put nine ships all 
told into that sea. 

The 1962 Cuban missile crisis demonstrat- 
ed even more strikingly Moscow's lack of 
warships with a long reach, according to 
Vice Adm. Sylvester R. Foley, deputy chief 
of naval operations for plans, policy and op- 
erations. “The U.S. naval blockade, I feel, 
made the Soviets recognize the value of 
naval power to support national aims far 
from home,” Foley said in an interview. 

Soviet surface warships began deep-water 
deployments in 1963. By 1967, during the 
Six-Day War, Soviet ships were anchored in 
Port Said and Alexandria, in Egypt, to deter 
Israeli attack. Soviet ships supported 
Cubans in Angola in 1975, and later in Ethi- 
opia, if only by their offshore presence. 
They did the same in 1978 during the Sino- 
Vietnam clash. 

Naval scholars such as Michael McGwire 
of the Brookings Institution date the Soviet 
naval expansion to 1961, however, and argue 
that it was “largely a response to the rapid 
buildup” of U.S. strategic and conventional 
8 ordered by President John F. Kenne- 

y. 

Soviet warships and submarines, designed 
to attack U.S. carriers—whose nuclear 
bombers are capable of hitting Moscow— 
and nuclear missile submarines, were “for- 
ward deployed” into deep water, first into 
the eastern Mediterranean and the Norwe- 
gian seas, then into the North Atlantic and 
Arabian Sea, as the range of U.S. missiles 
grew, in this view. 


A DIFFERENT STRATEGY 


While Soviet surface ships now boldly 
cruise all the world’s oceans, its missile sub- 
marines follow a different strategy. Ever 
since the first long-range missile Soviet sub- 
marines began appearing in the early 1970s, 
they have been deployed in sanctuaries 
close to home: the Barents and Norwegian 
seas and the Sea of Okhotz in the Pacific. 
Unlike U.S. nuclear subs, they do not patrol 
far out at sea. 

Fearful of U.S. anti-submarine weapons, 
the Soviets established these underwater 
bastions along their coasts from which to 
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protect their underwater nuclear missiles. 
In contrast, the United States “hides” its 
missile submarines in huge ocean expanses. 

And, even though these Soviet sanctuaries 
are in international waters, the United 
States avoids antisubmarine operations 
there lest the Soviets fear Washington is 
preparing a preemptive strike, according to 
an Arms Control Assn. report by Joel Wit of 
the Library of Congress. MccGwire and 
others also have maintained that the Sovi- 
ets developed ocean-going warships to pro- 
tect its sea lanes through the Atlantic and 
Indian Oceans, between European Russia 
and the Soviet Pacific coast. They argue 
that the Chinese threat to the Trans-Siberi- 

an railroads require the alternate sea route. 
ut to Navy Secretary Lehman and Adm. 
Foley, the Soviets do not have the same 
critical dependence on the sea as the United 
States and Moscow's blue-water navy cannot 
be justified as a defensive force. 

“They are out to oppose our lines of com- 
munication that bring us raw materials and 
are vital to resupply Europe if necessary,” 
Foley said. 

Although the Soviet navy has only about 
275 surface warships, Russia’s commercial 
and fishing fleets are ready auxiliary ves- 
sels. “If one of their civilian tankers is pass- 
ing nearby, the Soviet navy can call on it to 
service its ships.“ Foley said. “That gives 
them tremendous flexibility.” 

Moreover, the Soviet naval mission has 
been to keep the United States from exercis- 
ing free rein in certain ocean regions, not to 
control those regions themselves. This re- 
quires fewer ships than the “sea control” 
mission. 

Lehman, with White House support, 
wants to increase the U.S. Navy by one- 
third, to about 600 ships, including 15 carri- 
er-centered battle groups (up from the 
present 12) to comprise a three-ocean fleet 
(instead of the present two-ocean capabili- 
ty). 

NO SIGNS OF SLACKENING 


Soviet shipbuilding shows no signs of 
slackening, however. Last year the Soviets 
launched three new classes of submarines, 
for example, totaling 14 vessels, nine of 
them nuclear. By comparison, the United 
States launched two (nuclear) submarines 
all told in 1980. 

The Soviets launched the first gigantic 
Typhoon ballistic missile submarine which, 
at more than 25,000-ton displacement, is by 
far the world’s largest submersible. Three 
more Typhoons are already under construc- 
tion. 

The Soviets have four so-called “aviation 
cruisers” with helicopters and jet aircraft 
aboard, Two more are under construction. 
In addition, they have begun manufacturing 
components and preparing shipyards for 
their first nuclear-powered carrier, which is 
expected to displace up to 75,000 tons and 
carry high-performance, fixed-wing jets. 

By 1990, the Soviets will have the ships 
necessary to form at least five carrier-cen- 
tered battle groups, and authorities such as 
J. S. Breemer, writing in the Naval War Col- 
lege Review, argue that the goals and mis- 
sion of the Soviet fleet thereafter will shift 
from “sea denial” to become “the more tra- 
ditional goal of a great naval power: mari- 
time supremacy.” 

Kaiser Wilhelm’s Germany did not seek so 
much, It wanted only to limit Britain’s free- 
dom of maneuver, not to rule the waves in 
Britannia's place, according to Prof. Bull. 

The parallels between that competition 
and the current Soviet challenge to the 
United States are striking, Bull wrote. Both 
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phy miting access of open sea but with 
deiticated navel lee aders (Alfred von Tirpitz 
and Gorshko: owever, there are also im 
portant differences. For example, Kaiser 
Wtthelm's Germany was a dynamic industri- 
al power while the Soviet Union is “in a po- 
sitio decisive economic and technologi- 

f to the United States, Bull 
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INGER. Mr. Speaker, ! 
take this opportunity to 
pay tribute te Dr. Arthur P. Antin, 
Wiio js ret t June from the 
f. J. public school 
Sys: er vompleting 25 years of 
service viere. For the last 12 of these 
years. Dr, Anim has sery as the su 
perm encent ef schools. 

Lone ive in White Plains civic af- 
fairs YY ntin is s member of the 
Greer White Plains Council of Com- 
mi es and is a trustee < 
Pace University. and of the White 
Plains Pumin TAbrary 

Professionally, Dr Antin is a past 
president of the New York State Asso- 
ciston of Sekon! Business Offici 
tr Worm Council of Chie: 
Schoo nistret „ and of the 
Scutnern Westchester Council of 
Chie’ Sehne! Administrators. 
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Over the last 25 years, Dr Antin has 
served well all the students who have 
attended the White Plains school 
system. He has always been f great 
help to me whenever I have needed his 
advice or assistance. I am glad to know 
that he will be close by in his new ca- 
pacity as dean for students at the Col- 
iege White Plains campus of Pace TJni- 
versity. 

I would like now to wish him all the 
happiness oe he has earned and so 

y deserve am sure White 
5 ains students miss his expert 
guidance.e 
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AIPAC DIRECTOR ADDRESSES 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON AMERI 


CA’S MIDEAST POLICY 


HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1982 


@ Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, last 
month, the Subcommittee on Foreign 
Operations, on which I serve, had the 
opportunity to hear from Mr. Tom 
Dine, newly installed executive direc- 
or of the American Israeli Public Af 
fairs Committee. Following in the fine 
ition that AIPAC ugs set over the 
;ears for public service, Tom's testimo- 
ly was an erudite and enlightening 
analy ysis of American foreign policy 
concerns and strategic interests In the 
Middle East. In view of the difficult 
nultlfaceted questions fac dng the 
United States t in our relations 
with the countries of that region anc 
our need to address the growing threat 
Josed by the Soviet Union, I insert 
Tom Dine’s perceptive remarks in the 
RECORD: 
THE UNITED STATES IN 
FORCEFUL 


THE Miba Bast: A 
Ji, FOREIGN Por dor? 
de participating, full 

me, in my first AIPAC Policy Conference 
i am ever more delighted to report to you 
that we have a full house. Washington 
Hilton room are filled to the brim as are 
the two hotels across the street, and there is 
standing room only for the two luncheons 
and our large dinner tonight 

We have one objective over the next 48 
hours~—and that one objective must be car 

ied out through the summer months, and 
nte the fall: to persuade and convince 
Members of Congress to oppose, in no un- 
certain terms, the Saud! arms pac: kage and 

to oppose the sale puhlicly—for 1 

For these two days, we are here to learn 
and to do. Then we must return to our com- 
munities to educate and energize our rela- 
tives, our nelghbors, our associates, our 
friends—Jew and non-Jew—that the arms 
package the Administration is proposing to 
sell Saudi Arabia is not in the best interest 
f the United States. And it certainly is not 
n Israel's interest. 

In the midst of new realities, the first 
seven months of my AIPAC stewardship—! 
report to you-—have beer enything but 
calm 

I. November 4, 1980, witnesved a maor 
change in political power that may 
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be a political reaiignment of 2 may 
unseen since 1932. It needs to be cler 
ognized that Israel has had—and wil 
tinue to receive—bipartisan support. But it 
is not easy when old friends like Church, 
Javits, Stone, and Brademas are no longer 
in Congress. 

2. The quickness by Defense Secretary 
Caspar Weinberger and Joint Chief of Staff 
David Jones in pushing the Saudi arms 
package has kept AIPAC in high gear since 
February. We are in an all-out campaign to 
stop the sale. I want this assembly of the 
most politically active and astute of Ameri- 
ca's Jews to know that AIPAC will go all-out 
as long as we have to, to show Howard 
Baker he does not have the votes in the 
Senate, and for him to recommend to the 
President not to send the package to Capitol 
gm. 

3. In the leanest of all fiscal years that I 
have witnessed in my 16 years in Washing- 
ton, AIPAC has been covering every base 
possible to preserve and maintain the Ad- 
ministration’s request to Congress of $2.2 
billion of military and economic assistance 
for Israel-and we are succeeding. At the 
same time, I am pleased to report that the 
House and Senate Appropriations Commit 
tees decided not to rescind the $12.5 million 
the Administration wished to cut from the 
Soviet Jewry resettlement program. Again, 
your lobby has been actively at work. 

4. Then there is the missile crisis in Leba- 
non that could easily and quickly evolve 
into open warfare between Syria and Israel, 
if not the United States and U.S.S.R. as 
well, 

5. And finally, this policy conference itself 
has required an enormous amount of prepa- 
ration. 

These events recall to mind a quote from 
Othello: “Oh, now forever/Farewell the 
tranquil mind.” 

Four months into the Administration, 
many of the unproductive detours of the 
Carter Administration's foreign policy 
appear to be behind us. Continuing at- 
tempts, glaring acts of insecurity, to exor- 
cise the weighty ghost of Henry Kissinger, 
for instance, have been set aside for expres- 
sions of national confidence 

This doesn’t mean, however, that we are 
beyond the era of clumsiness, This Adminis- 
tration, like the last two, appears to be of 
several minds. One day the public hears 
from Haig, another day it is Weinberger, 
sometimes it is Meese, and at various times 
when the President has spoken as he did re- 
cently at the moving and meaningful Holo- 
caust Commission ceremony in the East 
Room, the White House press office has 
seen fit to go out and correct his statement. 
Structural as well as substantive contradic- 
tions threaten to prevent the resurgence oi 
American idealism and power abroad. 

In the 1980s, U.S. foreign policy must 
guard against twin perils: a mismanagement 
of our contest with the Soviet Union and a 
mismanagement of the international econo- 
my. The Middle East provides ample oppor- 
tunities for false steps in both of these areas 
due to Arab-Israeli tensions, oil and petro- 
dollars, and nuclear proliferation. 

How has the Reagan Administration re- 
sponded to these dangers and what is to be 
done? 

So far, there have been several forceful ef- 
forts to our foreign policy. 

Recognizing and confronting Cuban and 
PLO actions throughout Central America, 
but particularly in El Salvador, Honduras, 
and Guatemala have been, in my judgment, 
long overdue. The United States can never 
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Defense spending is rapidly gri 
so is the arsenal of our major adve? 
are not in a static situation but v 
in terms of what the Soviet miliia y 
and the state of the technalc, 

At NATO, the Administralion 
to shore up the alliance’s policy 
real growth in annual defense 
last week the allied governments agi 
nually to show qualitative VEME ute iT 
areas of added funding. 

Regarding Poland, the Administre 
been tough and has actively purs 
European friends to also join in c 
ings to the Soviets of grave cons 
Poland is invaded. 

The U.N. and other international lore are 
different and less hostile piaces from our 
point of view. Ambassador Kirkpatrick 
openly counters Third World and Arab hos- 
tility toward Israel—and toward the Ou ted 
States. 

We could not ask for a bette 
Secretary of State or Nati 
viser when it comes to pu tti gintem 
terrorism in its proper place 

The bilateral relationship between Isreel 
and the United States is positive and pro- 
gressing well. For the first time since the 
Yom Kippur war, Israeli officiais are not 
put on the defensive in dealings with their 
U.S. counterparts. The $2.2 billion aid re- 
quest is generous when seen in the context 
of this city’s fiscal environment. The Isrneli 
Aircraft Industry has been given en 
light to compete in seiling Kfirs to Ecuador 
and other Latin governments, ang the JS. 
Armed Services are to procure from Larsen 
manufacturers $200 million weth of mili- 
tary goods for starters. And wnen an Ameri- 
can Secretary of State, on Ismet soil, in Je- 
rusalem, publicly called Israel a “trusted 
ally,” all of us felt goosebumps. 

There have been several baryaining 
forts which strengthen America’s 
abroad. 

The Japanese auto imports agreement is 
an important step in defusing the protec- 
tionist drive in this country and to ceo! off 
the export buildup from Japan. Also. in 
terms we can understand, it was a clear 
demonstration that Washington can ask for 
a quid pro quo from an ally ane 
and receive it. 

In Lebanon, Phil Habib wes appropriately 
trying to defuse the threat of hostilities 
caused by Syria’s missile installation in the 
Bekaa Valley and Israel's insistence that 
they be removed. There should be no re- 
wards to either the Soviets or Syrians for 
violating the status quo. But, clearly, the 
“sword of Damocles” hangs over the Levant. 

This is a good record. It demonstrates 
strength. But we have witnessed several 
fearful efforts in our foreign policy that un- 
dermine the forceful approach 

Lifting the Soviet grain embargo was the 
wrong signal at the wrong time for the 
wrong reasons. The Secretary of Acriculture 
cheered the triumph of “market forces,” 
but agri-business discounted the injurious 
diplomatic impact of this decision, as well as 
what the embargo had done to Soviet soci- 
ety. A few days after the embargo was jetti- 
soned, Kevin Klose of the Weshington Post 
reported from Moscow that the Soviets had 
been “hard hit” by the grain ban. 

Soviet domestic scarcity is affecting its 
foreign policy. Meat and produce sh 
have forced the Soviets to cut back « 
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ald to Poland where shortfalls in food had 
sparked demonstrations. But the Adminis- 
tration, at a time when Moscow was vulner- 
able, both domestically and in its relations 
with its next door ally, lifted the embargo 
and forfeited a potentially powerful eco- 
nomic club that could have been used to 
keep the Soviets in line with regard to 
Poland, human rights, Soviet Jewry, etc. 

The awkward approach to Pakistan has 
serious implications. The Pakistani govern- 
ment wants to build an Islamic bomb; the 
United States, in the past, has tried to dis- 
suade the Pakistans from this. To enhance 
our anti-Soviet alignment we now want to 
provide $500 million worth of military aid to 
Islamabad and after the fact think about 
the advent of nuclear weaponry in South 
Asia and the Middle East. We may inadvert- 
ently spur a regional nuclear arms race. 

Let’s now move into another striking area 
where the Administration is at cross-pur- 
poses with itself—arming Saudi Arabia with 
America's most advanced, lethal weapons 
system from our conventional arsenal. 

The package now consists of four catego- 
ries of items: 1,100 advanced Sidewinder air- 
to-air missiles; 62 pairs of external fuel 
tanks that conform to the fuselage of the F- 
15 and that, ironically, are now built in 
Israel; 7 KC-135 aerial tankers; 5 AWACS 
(Airborne Warning and Command System) 
aircraft. 

Why is this arms package not in our best 
interest? 

1. It is dangerous to the United States to 
transfer sophisticated defense technologies 
to arm an inherently unstable government. 
The recent example of Iran should be 
enough to restrain such an arms sale, The 
Khomeini regime inherited the finest U.S. 
naval aircraft, the F-14, and its sophisticat- 
ed missile system, the Phoenix, plus the 
U.S. Navy’s advanced ship-to-ship missile 
system, the Harpoon. It is presumed by 
most military analysts that the vital techni- 
cal data associated with these highly ad- 
vanced weapons systems ended up in the 
U.S.S.R. 

The overthrow of the Shah of Iran by an 
anti-Western, leftist opposition could 
happen to the Saudi royal family, an unrep- 
resentative ruling elite as were the Pahlavis. 
The security of the AWACS in the hands of 
the Saudis, is of great concern; the potential 
for an AWACS to be flown, for instance, to 
South Yemen and then on to Moscow is not 
considered farfetched. Twelve U.S. Air 
Force F-15 pilots last month publicly ex- 
pressed their objection to the sale of the ad- 
vanced Sidewinder missiles “because it com- 
promises the classified AIM 9L construc- 
tion.” “Why,” they asked, “give our techno- 
logical edge away?” 

How advanced is AWACS? 

It is both a surveillance and an air com- 
mand post. The AWACS crew can track 
aerial targets within a 600-mile circle from 
an altitude of 30,000-35,000 feet. The 
AWACS can also “look down” with its radar 
and distinguish from the ground clutter 
such small aerial targets as jet fighters or 
cruise missiles at low altitude. 

On March 10, 1975, before the House Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee on Appropri- 
ations, then Air Force Chief of Staff Gen. 
David Jones, and now our Joint Chief, in re- 
sponding to a question about “revolution- 
ary” advances in weapons, said the system 
that I think is the greatest breakthrough in 
command and control in my entire military 
career is the AWACS.” In a memorandum 
prepared for the Subcommittee afterwards, 
the Air Force stated AWACS will be “the 
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central nervous system for our entire force 
structure.” 

The AWACS has a range of 250-350 miles. 
If it were to loiter over the Empire State 
Building, it could simultaneously observe 
flights in and out of Logan, Philadelphia, 
Washington National, Baltimore, even Rich- 
mond and Pittsburgh airports, and also the 
sea lanes. 

2. Selling F-15 enhancement items such as 
the Sidewinder missiles and the conformal 
fuel tanks would violate explicit assurances 
provided by the Congress on May 9, 1978 
when Defense Secretary Harold Brown 
wrote Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
Chairman John Sparkman regarding limita- 
tions on the offensive capabilities of the 
Saudi F-15s. Making such sales now calls 
into question the value of any Executive 
branch agreement with the legislative 
branch concerning arms transfers. 

3. An unbridled arms race involving the 
most advanced weaponry that now exists in 
the American and European arsenals is un- 
folding. The level of technological sophisti- 
cation in the regional military balance will 
be raised to an even higher level, creating 
less, rather than more stability. This is no 
way to achieve peace. 

4. The sale is a threat to Israel’s security. 
To quote that 1975 Air Force memorandum 
again, “AWACS surveillance would deter at- 
tacks that depend on surprise for success.” 
Both the U.S. and the Israeli Air Forces rely 
on preemptive strikes. If the Saudis now 
possessed AWACS, it could over Saudi terri- 
tory monitor Israel’s Air Force with regard 
to the missile crisis in Lebanon. On July 4, 
1976, in a peacetime situation, a Saudi 
AWACS over Saudi territory could have 
picked up the Israeli C-130s flying down the 
Red Sea over to Kenya and on to Entebbe 
and alerted Idi Amin. 

5. Where is the Saudi quid pro quo? Amer- 
ica is held hostage by Saudi oil. This is the 
fearful part of foreign policy. This is the 
weak America; this is a continuation of Car- 
terism. 

This Administration apparently is not to- 
tally fearful of oil. Just last week, for exam- 
ple, Libyan diplomats were deported from 
this country. Yet we are dependent upon 
Libyan crude oil. U.S. officials agree that a 
tangled maze of energy policies and crisis 
plans exist following the deportation, leav- 
ing our country even more vulnerable than 
in 1973-1974, to economic shocks of an oil 
cutoff. 

As concerned Americans, we must oppose 
the Saudi arms package. Our country must 
change both its attitude and its policy 
toward the 4,000 princes that make up the 
House of Saud. 

Our objectives: 

Stop the sale of the arms package—prefer- 
ably without a vote in Congress: 

Treat Israel favorably, including an ac- 
ceptable and satisfactory defense arrange- 
ment from the Administration; 

Obtain from the Saudis quid pro quos in 
the form of dropping their open hostility to 
Camp David and Sadat, stopping its funding 
of the PLO to the tune of $1 million a day; 
stabilizing oil prices rather than continuing 
the steep rise as has occurred from the $12 
per barrel in 1978 to the $32 per barrel 
today, stopping the calls for jihad against 
Israel and the cleansing Jersusalem of Jews, 
and allowing the U.S. Air and ground bases 
on Saudi soil itself so the Soviets can, in 
fact, realize our resolve. 

Including the prospective enhancements, 
the Saudi F-15s could not effectively defend 
against air attacks from the Soviet Union. 
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U.S. military support would be necessary to 
repel successfully such attacks. The Saudis 
may even have serious difficulties defending 
against sustained air attacks from major re- 
gional powers like Iran, without U.S. assist- 
ance. 

We want an active and powerful America, 
a forceful foreign policy, one that is wise 
and judicious, selective and humane, tough 
and forward marching, one that demon- 
strates in Teddy Roosevelt’s phrase, velvet 
on iron. 

We must speak up and reject contradic- 
tory and self-defeating tendencies such as 
kneeling to desert rulers, salaaming to black 
gold, putting greed ahead of principle, car- 
rying out a fearful foreign policy. Other- 
wise, in our contest with the Soviet Union, 
our deterrence, our strength, our purpose 
will not be respected. 

We, in the Jewish community, can bring 
matters to a head. We can protest and peti- 
tion the Legislative branch to say “no” to 
Saudi blackmail and American acquiescence. 
We must do all this—before it is too late. 

We must start now. 

President Kennedy often used the follow- 
ing story at the conclusion of speeches, in- 
cluding a talk at the AFL-CIO convention a 
week before he was murdered: 

Marshall Lyuaty, the great French mar- 
shal, went out to his gardener and asked 
him to plant a tree. The gardener said, 
“Why plant it? It won't flower for a hun- 
dred years.” “In that case,” the marshal 
said, “plant it this afternoon.” 

AIPAC has been planting trees on Capitol 
Hill at a rapid rate. Today and tomorrow 
you must join us in that effort and, upon 
your return home, plant them there as well. 
This political action is in the interest both 
of a secure Israel—and a strong America. 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 
HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1981 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, the In- 
terparliamentary Union meeting held 
this year in Manila was attended by 
some 80 nations. The Philippine Gov- 
ernment proved to be an unusual host, 
and I think made every delegate from 
every nation feel pleased that they 
were in Manila. The Philippine Inter- 
national Convention Center was one of 
the largest and most commodious 
meeting halls I have ever seen, and it 
is bound to have been the envy of all 
nations. The Philippine Islands are de- 
veloping and building. They have a 
beautiful mix of people with thou- 
sands of “jeepneys” cruising the boule- 
vards. Major buildings and edifices are 
appearing, which shows that the city 
of Manila is growing in both an aes- 
thetic and industrial manner. There is 
some opposition to President Marcos, 
but I found that by and large people 
felt that he was developing the coun- 
try. The people seem to be busy, alert 
and progressive. 

I was privileged to be a member of 
the International Security and 
Disarmament Subcommittee and I 
found it to be extremely interesting 
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because of the confrontations with the 
Russian delegation. 


At the start of the Subcommittee 
meetings some of the nations wished 
to condemn Russia again for its bla- 
tant invasion of Afghanistan. But this 
was softened to include our agreement 
criticizing “brutal invasion and aggres- 
sion of one country over another’. I 
insisted, however, that this phrase be 
related to the Afghanistan invasion 
and finally got what I thought was an 
understanding by the committee to 
refer to the resolution of criticism 
against Russia passed at the IPU con- 
ference in Berlin last year—1980. 
When we came to the point of the 
adoption of the resolution, the phrase 
“as passed at the Berlin IPU meeting” 
had been dropped, and I thought it 
should be specifically included. The 
Russians objected because they 
wanted no reference to the criticism 
levied against them last year in East 
Berlin. We put the question to a vote, 
however, and the Russians lost. This 
was a small victory, but I think it 
pointed out again that all of the na- 
tions objected to the invasion of their 
country by any other nation—Russia 
included. 

In my Committee I also had pro- 
posed that we make a positive state- 
ment inviting and encouraging both 
North and South Korea to sit down at 
the bargaining table to see if there 
could be any way to resolve their diffi- 
culties. These two countries pose the 
most imminent threat to peace in the 
Pacific or Far East theater and I think 
it would be well that we encourage the 
people to at least talk and look at pos- 
sible ways for unification. As we all 
know, a tremendous amount of fire- 
power is located in that general area, 
and it could spark a conflagration at 
any moment. Here again, the Russians 
objected, and I think they objected 
primarily because they must have fig- 
ured the United States was “up to 
some mischief.” When my motion on 
the Korea matter was not gaining ap- 
proval, the Russians wanted to request 
the removal of all forces in the Indian 
Ocean, and I felt this was particularly 
aimed at Diego Garcia. Because the 
Committee had refused to specify an 
area like Korea, they felt similarly 
they should not specify an area like 
the Indian Ocean. Therefore, this 
statement of policy was omitted and I 
suppose Russia and the United States 
maintained a draw at that point. 

Throughout the discussions the 
United States did not retract from its 
position on the SALT II Treaty. We 
agreed to continue to study and to ex- 
plore means for the limitation of stra- 
tegic armament, but we clearly asked 
for equity and understanding on the 
part of all nations. 

Altogether, I thought the confer- 
ence was a beneficial one. The United 
States did not come in for any overt 
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criticism and I think we made new 
friends at the conference. This is the 
primary advantage of these Interpar- 
liamentary Union trips: If the United 
States was not there attending the 
meetings and the conferences it is very 
likely that we would receive a lot of 
negative criticism by the other nations 
of the world. When we can join into 
prolonged and even heated discussions 
we are still showing our good intent 
and that we are indeed a participating 
democracy. We met every morning and 
every afternoon for a week in strong 
debate. Yet I am convinced that this 
kind of exchange of information and 
feeling is the best way to maintain 
better relations in this world. Some- 
times I think we do more good at the 
IPU meetings than we do at the 
United Nations. It should be remem- 
bered that the United Nations are rep- 
resentatives appointed by their gov- 
ernments, whereas the people meeting 
at the Interparliamentary Union 
meetings are elected delegates from 
parliamentary bodies, and I believe we 
come as near to maintaining peace as 
does the United Nations. The IPU 
could be more effective if given specif- 
ic powers of commitment. I would 
hope that our governments and the 
world press would come to the next 
meeting in Havana, Cuba, and in Nige- 
ria the following year to see for them- 
selves and to report more extensively 
to the people the good that is achieved 
through these kinds of exchanges.e 


TRIBUTE TO THOMAS J. 
HURNEY 


HON. WALTER E. FAUNTROY 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1981 


Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
said that the greatest gift a person can 
give another is of himself. That is 
what has made Thomas J. Hurney one 
of the most significant philanthropists 
in our Nation’s Capital and perhaps 
anywhere in the country, for he has 
given his time, his name, his money, 
and his intellect for the good of 
others. 

Tom Hurney's sincere efforts to 
extend a helping hand to those who 
cannot make it by themselves is why 
he is being honored Wednesday night 
by the Shaw Community Center Food 
Committee. 

The Shaw Community Center Food 
Committee is observing its 15th anni- 
versary this year; its only function and 
enterprise is to distribute Thanksgiv- 
ing Day turkey baskets to families 
living in the inner-city who otherwise 
would not be able to participate in this 
annual American tradition. 

It is because of men and women like 
Tom Hurney that the Shaw Communi- 
ty Center Food Project has, on the 
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average, been able to provide baskets 
for over 300 families each year since 
1966. 

The food project expects to increase 
its generosity this year because of the 
work of Thomas J. Hurney. He has al- 
ready told friends who plan to pay 
tribute to him or his community serv- 
ice that they should not give gifts to 
him, but should instead give to the 
Shaw food project. 

In the Holy Scriptures, the Apostle 
Paul writes: 

Though I have all faith, so that I could 
remove mountains, and have not charity, I 
am nothing. 


Tom Hurney is everything because 
he has boundless charity for his neigh- 
bor. I am proud to join the Mayor of 
the District of Columbia and the City 
Council of the District of Columbia in 
saluting a fellow native Washington- 
ian, Thomas J. Hurney, for his dedi- 
cated devotion to charity. 

In conclusion, I will share with my 
colleagues a copy of the proclamation 
issued by Mayor Barry and the resolu- 
tion resolved to by the City Council of 
the District of Columbia on behalf of 
Thomas J. Hurney. 

THOMAS J. HURNEY Day, JUNE 3, 1981 
A PROCLAMATION 

Whereas, on Wednesday, the Shaw Com- 
munity Center Food Committee will roast 
Thomas J. Hurney, in recognition of his 
many varied contributions to our communi- 
ty; and 

Whereas, Shaw Community Center is a 
community Base Program for children and 
youth; and 

Whereas, all proceeds from the “Hurney 
Roast” will go toward the Shaw Community 
Center's annual Thankgiving Day food proj- 
ect; and 

Whereas, the life of Thomas J. Hurney 
not only inspires the youth of our nation 
but also exemplifies the hope, promise and 
fulfillment of the American dream: Now, 
therefore, I, the Mayor of the District of 
Columbia, 

Do hereby proclaim Wednesday, June 3, 
1981, as “Thomas J. Hurney Day” in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and call upon all of our resi- 
dents to join with me in honoring Thomas 
J. Hurney in grateful acknowledgment of 
the exceptionally outstanding contributions 
which he makes to his fellow citizens. 

A RESOLUTION To Honor THOMAS J. HURNEY 

AND DECLARE JUNE 3, 1981, as THomas J. 

Hurney Day IN THE DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA 


Whereas, Thomas J. Hurney is a fourth 
generation Washingtonian and has long 
been associated with community services in 
the District of Columbia as a member and 
past-president of the Washington Touch- 
down Club; 

Whereas, Thomas J. Hurney is well known 
not only by those who participate in and 
frequent the many events organized by the 
Washington Touchdown Club, but also by 
the Washington community as a whole for 
his commitment to our city, amply shown 
by his work with the Shaw Community 
Center, the Boys Club of Greater Washing- 
ton, among many other civic and fraternal 
e in the District of Columbia: 
an 

Whereas, because of this demonstrated 
commitment to our community, the Shaw 
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Community Center Food Committee is 
“roasting” Thomas J. Hurney on Wednes- 
day, June 3, 1981: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Council of the District of 
Columbia, That this resolution may be cited 
as the “Thomas J. Hurney Day Resolution 
of 1981”. 

Sec. 2. The Council of the District of Co- 
lumbia wishes to express its appreciation to 
Thomas J. Hurney for his unselfish commit- 
ment to our community and declares 
Wednesday, June 3, 1981, as Thomas J. 
Hurney Day in the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 3. This resolution shall take effect 
immediately. 


TRIBUTE TO FORMER AMBASSA- 
DOR RICHARD GARDNER 


HON. GERALDINE A. FERRARO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1981 


@ Mrs. FERRARO. Mr. Speaker, on 
Friday, the President announced his 
intention to name a new Ambassador 
to Italy to replace Richard Gardner, a 
dedicated public servant appointed by 
President Carter. I would like to take 
this opportunity to express my appre- 
ciation and, I am sure that of my col- 
leagues, to Mr. Gardner for a job done 
superbly, often under difficult circum- 
stances. 

Richard Gardner performed his job 
in an outstanding manner and was re- 
sponsible for great strides being made 
during the last 4 years to improve the 
relationship between the Italian and 
American peoples. A recent article 
from La Sicilia, Sicily’s largest newspa- 
per, attests to the high esteem in 
which Mr. Gardner is held and I would 
like to share excerpts from this article 
with my colleagues: 

TRIBUTE TO FORMER AMBASSADOR RICHARD 

GARDNER 

By that strange, unwritten law, seemingly 
anachronistic and absurd in a time of high 
specialization in all sectors of modern life, 
U.S. Ambassadors are still considered as 
“personal” representatives of their Presi- 
payed and therefore follow his destiny, good 
or 


Richard Gardner is therefore leaving, to 
make room for a man of Reagan, the new 
President. Personal merits do not count, nor 
is the amount and quality of the work done 
determinant: he must go because another is 
entitled to that place, maybe a friend, 
maybe a campaign assistant. Nothing amaz- 
ing and nothing shocking in this: it is known 
to be a rule of the game, which was always 
observed, 

But the “Gardner case” is a special case. 
Because this educated, balanced man, very 
active in his official mission but at the same 
time discreet and prudent in official con- 
tacts, is a man who had a deep influence in 
the diplomatic relations between Italy and 
the United States. He landed in Rome, per- 
haps the “hottest” capital of the Western 
world, in a tempestuous moment, and his 
path was immediately laden with difficul- 
ties, since his interlocutor was a government 
torn by sectarianism in a general political 
situation marked on one hand by the 
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strongest communist party in the free 
world, and on the other by the strongest 
neofascist party in the Western world. 
These four years were tempestuous for the 
whole world, troubled by an escalating eco- 
nomic crisis without precedent in the last 
half century; four years in which the ghost 
of war often grazed us (Afghanistan, the 
Horn of Africa, Israeli-Arab relations, 
Poland, the Iranian revolution), and in 
which Italy suffered the bloody experience 
of terrorism, the trauma of Moro’s assassi- 
nation, the shame of the Lockheed affair 
and of a hundred other scandals, the 
wounds of an apocalyptic earthquake. Yet, 
in these four years Gardner held his post 
with composure and sang-froid, and with 
very great diplomatic ability. 

A professor of international law at New 
York's Columbia University, already experi- 
enced in international relations thanks to 
an intense and extended cooperation with 
Presidents Kennedy and Johnson, he imme- 
diately tackled in Rome the main difficulty 
encountered by all his predecessors: the re- 
lationship with the communists. And he 
solved the problem in a clear and at the 
same time tactful manner: the United 
States—he said—would never support or en- 
courage an Italian Government open to 
communists, but it would not exercise any 
form of interference and political pressure 
in Italian internal affairs. A different atti- 
tude which was generally appreciated, par- 
ticularly as compared with the position of 
previous Ambassadors who had acted as 
spokesmen, if not protagonists, of different 
attitudes and “blockades”. The “ideological 
block” which had surrounded the American 
Embassy for decades crumbled rapidly, and 
artists, scientists, leftist journalists and even 
PCI political leaders obtained visas for trav- 
elling to the United States without difficul- 
ty: L'UNITA’, the official PCI newspaper, 
was able to open a correspondent's office in 
Washington, and Giorgio Napolitano Berlin- 
guer’s heir apparent, was able to give lec- 
tures in American universities. 

At the same time, Gardner opened Willa 
Taverna to intellectuals, journalists, demo- 
cratic politicians, and wove his portion of 
the large tapestry through which—after 
half a century of uncertainty—a socialist 
party would appear which, overcoming at 
long last its subordinate position with re- 
spect to the PCI, could accept Italy's full 
participation in the Western world, and 
would support stabler governments and eco- 
nomic, social and administrative structures 
adequate to meet the needs of a modern in- 
dustrial democracy. 

That he succeeded in his work appears to 
be confirmed by facts, notably the coming 
to power of a young and quite different so- 
clalist leadership which represents the 
independence and the role of the PSI, based 
on clearly Western, reformist, positions, and 
offers a renewed possibility of cooperation 
with the DC and a factual convergence with 
the great European social democracies. 

Gardner’s action, furthermore, was not re- 
stricted to his relations with the Palace and 
surrounding areas. Gardner also became 
popular by travelling all over Italy; during 
his mandate he visited all Italian regions at 
least twice, he gave an impressive series of 
lectures—over one hundred and fifty, it is 
estimated—in universities, Chambers of 
Commerce, and the most qualified circles; 
he took part in cultural and popular events; 
he was among the first—with tangible evi- 
dence of his participation—to visit the 
earthquake area in Irpinia. 

He also had the time and inclination to 
read Mazzini’s writings and to convince his 
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[LARK PORTEOUS RETIRES 
FROM MEMPHIS PRESS-SCIMI 
TAR 


HON. HAROLD E. FORD 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 198i 


@ Mr. FORD of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, on May 29, Clark Porteous, a re- 
porter for the Memphis Press-Scimitar 
ior 47 years, retired. 

Mr. Porteous, one of the Midsouth’s 
most distinguished newspapermen, 
was born on July 10, i911, in New Or- 
leans and raised in Laurel, Miss. On 
June 9, 1934, 1 day after graduation 
from Southwestern at Memphis, he 
joined the Press-Scimitar and quickly 
established himself as an aggressive, 
thorough, and impartial reporter. 

In his jong and brilliant career with 
the Press-Scimitar, the Clark Porieous 
byline has appeared over thousands oi 
stories ranging from local civic club 
meetings to breaking national news 
events. As a Nieman fellow to Harvard 
University in 1946-47, he published a 
nationally recognized novel about 
lynching in Mississippi. As an invest! 
gative reporter he exposed a job sales 
scandal in Mississippi and the neglect 
of a babysitter in the death of a 6- 
month-old Memphis child. 

As a reader’s reporter, he has won 
thousands of friends for the Press- 


Scimitar with his tireless coverage oi 
local news. He is the most widely rec- 
ognized reporter 


in the Midsouth, 
counting among his many friends and 
admirers the most powerful of politi- 
cians and the most anonymous of 
readers. 

Clark Porteous has served the public 
in the highest tradition of his profes- 
sion. His retirement is a great loss, but 
through his career he has left an ex- 
ample of excellence for all reporters to 
follow. 

I commend the following article on 
Mr. Porteous’ fine career to my col- 
leagues: 

[From Memphis Press-Scimitar] 
CLARK PORTEOUS RETIRING AFTE 47 YEARS 
AS NEWSMAN 
(By David Rapp) 

Clark Porteous, whose Press-Scimita: 
byline has been a byword in the Mid-South 
for close to half a century, is retiring. 

His departure from ihe newsroom Friday 
will end a career that spans 47 years and 
thousands upon thousands of news and 
human interest stories—from politics and 
parades, fires and festivals, to lynchings and 
assassinations. 

Through it all, he earned a reputatior 
among his readers, his news sources and his 
colleagues alike as an aggressive and thor- 
ough, but fair and impartial reporter. 

The late Edward J. Meemen the first of 
three editors Porteous server under, ones 
wrote: “Clark Porteous is objective. He wets 
the facts, a ts tne farts uta ak i I 
selves, H 
color th. 
ral cr? 
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actual color of the facts, ove iios 
bright or drab.” 

Milton R. Britten, the present editer 
The Press-Scimitar, said: 

He's just a great informatic 
matter what it is, if you need 
one way or another Clark can ways get it. 
He was and is widely know" Memnhi 
and the Mid-South, He’s als tely truste 
by news sources, even wher 
things they'd just as soon 
paper. 

“Clark was always The 2s 
star reporter and he still t- 
ample to every person who cam k for 
the paper. Hes Just in love witi: being a 
newspaper reporter and he has done an ex- 
ceptional job.” 

THE EARLY YEARS 

Thomas Clark Pleisance Porteous, a high 
school track star and debater in Laurel, 
Miss., came to Southwestern at Memph is 
with a track scholarship and soun join 
college newspaper, later becoi n 
He was graduated June 7, 
later Joined The Press-Scirr 
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getter 


inform 


it didn’t take long for him to prove he 1 
a nose for news and an ear fo É 

quote, 

After a Memphis man sho! 
son, young Porteous managed to 
terview with the father in! 

“I didn’t know exactly ¥ 
vho had shot his son, so I tol! 
news that his son would live.” E 
called years later. “But he swore : 
oath,” 

When Porteous asked the 
wasn't glad that his son was g 
er, the father replied, “Hell, no, 
you think I shot him for?” 

Clark’s account of the usususa i 
appeared across the top 
Press-Scimitar. 

‘Two years later, in 1936, an Amer 
ines plane, the Southerner, crashed 
Sunday evening between Mempiiis 
Little Rock. Porteous was sent with a 
tographer to find the plane, if possibie 

Near Goodwin, Ark., some parked veisicies 
ied them to a man who though: een 
a ball of fire plummet into the ¢wamps. 
Anxious to continue the search, Porteous 
borrowed a flashlight and ` posse 
through the swamps. 

We began to find pieces of siusunwn in 
the broken trees.” he rememoerea ster. 
“Finally I stumbled over something, and it 
was the body of a man, at unt the torso as 
the part below the walst u s 0 

The cause of the crash is stili a Nystery 
but Porteous’ account in the 
Press-Scimitar scooped the nation’s ores 

WIDE RANGIN‘ 

In the following years tenn >t jed 
ather stores with equal persistent 
er it was covering the Maid oi Cotton tours, 
digging up political stories or running down 
a new City Hall angle from S. H. “Boss” 
8 Porteous was usually on the scene 
irst. 

In 1946 he took a year’s ieave i absence 
when he won a Nieman Fellowship ic 
yard University along with 12 other } 
ists from across the nation 

His tenure at Harvard resu'.eu w & Dovel, 
South Wind Biowing, bated 5u s 1937 neh- 
ing he witnessed i: 9 Sook 
Look an un „n cme i 19 
characy:: 70 a 
biack tr 


nan 


vhat d 


on a 
and 
pho- 


ie 0 
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review in the New York Star. “it is much 
more than good reporting, it is a high artis- 
tic achievement,” read the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. 

The real story of the lynching also reveals 
Porteous’ resourceful ability. 

Told that a posse had captured a black 
man wanted for killing a white man in Slay- 
den, Miss., Porteous went to Slayden where 
he found several men in a store discussing 
what to do with the black man. He noticed 
them leaving through a back door one by 
one, then followed them to the schoolyard. 

“They brought the man out, stood him on 
the front of a Model A Ford, put a noose 
around his neck and tied the rope to the 
limb of a tree,” Porteous wrote later. 
“Behind this you could see the little desks 
in the school through an open window. We 
were running towards the scene when they 
drove the truck out from under the man, 
left him dangling.” 

Porteous and photographer Mervin Ro- 
senbush pretended to be commercial pho- 
tographers and began snapping pictures and 
taking orders for prints from the men stand- 
ing next to the body, backs to the camera. 
Some became suspicious and the pair lit out 
for Memphis “in Rosy's souped up Ford,” 
and though they were chased for a while, 
they got away. 


DIG, DIG, AND DIG 


The late Robert Johnson, long-time col- 
umnist for The Press-Scimitar, wrote a 1955 
column describing Porteous in terms famil- 
iar to most of his colleagues and sources: 

“Through the years, Press-Scimitar read- 
ers have come to know Mr. Porteous as one 
who had a way all his own of getting at the 
bottom of things. (His) stubborn and re- 
sourceful tactics have won the high respect 
of his colleagues, made him known as an 
apet in dig-dig-and-dig uncovering of 

acts. 

“He has handled many of the biggest 
news happenings, from major crime to big 
labor news, politics and features. But one 
thing which makes Clark a top newspaper- 
man is that, even if it’s just a small item, 
they're all ‘big stories’ to him.” 

Some of the big stories he covered were 
the 1961 admission of James Meredith as 
the first black to enter Ole Miss at Oxford, 
where he dodged bullets and “had to go into 
the YMCA now and then to try to wash the 
tear gas out of my eyes”; the January 1956 
Emmett Till trial, when Porteous served as 
the main liaison between blacks and whites; 
and the 1977 death of Elvis Presley, when 
he wrote the Page 1 obituary of the famed 

entertainer. 


But he also was known as the people's re- 
porter” and for his constant efforts to get a 
“new angle” on every assignment. 

He gave first-person accounts of every- 
thing from riding a jet plane in the early 
, 19808 to a tour of Memphis topless clubs in 

Some examples: 

A “bombsight view of Memphis,” when he 
took a ride in a B-17 in October 1943. “I sat 
in the top gun turret, with its two .50-cali- 
ber machine guns ... I had a big time, 
whirling about as if on a miniature merry- 
go-round, looking through the turret’s plas- 
tic top into the clouds for ‘enemy’ fighters I 
knew weren’t there.” 

The perils of growing a beard in August 
1939, when beautiful girls stopped him on 
the street to stroke his jowls, and politicians 
stopped their speeches to point him out. 

About marching (and playing trumpet) 
with the Treadwell High School Band in the 
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1956 Cotton Carnival Parade; and, in 1961, 
covering the parade as King Midas, dressed 
in a gold lame robe, gold crown and bushy 
gray beard. “The final touch was my own 
3 Church Warden pipe, wrapped in gold 
oll.“ 

The many years of covering City Hall 
during the reign of “Mister Crump.” He de- 
scribed the “countless hours, waiting out- 
side of closed-door meetings, waiting for 
Mister Crump—not some elected official—to 
come out and talk to the press.” He also re- 
membered the impromptu parades of 
Crump and his entourage marching down 
Main, bowing and shaking hands: Every- 
body knew Mister Crump and he knew ev- 
erybody.” 

He brought Crump’s wrath down on him 
when he reported an anecdote told by 
Gordon Browning during Browning’s suc- 
cessful 1948 comeback campaign for gover- 
nor. The anecdote involved a supposed 
voter-hunting expedition by Crump and one 
of his allies, Will Gerber, into a cemetery. 
“Gerber was on his knees scraping moss off 
an old tombstone, and saying finally he 
couldn’t read the name, to put down any 
name, and Crump said, ‘No, Willie, we've got 
to have an honest election.“ 

“Good memories and bad,” Porteous 

would write later about the Crump era. 
“How different it is with truly elected offi- 
cials, all speaking for themselves, making 
their own mistakes. Democracy, its wonder- 
ful.” 
Of the “joys” of smoking. He had started 
puffing a pipe as a Southwestern student, 
later owned nearly 300 pipes, and never 
went anywhere without one. “Someone 
should speak up for the evil of smoking,” he 
wrote in 1964. “I guess this tobacco-stained 
wretch should qualify.” 

Of quitting smoking cold turkey. He put 
away his trademark in 1979 after a car acci- 
dent fractured one of his ribs. “I had 
thought it would be difficult to quit. But I 
had not smoked in a couple of weeks, and I 
was surviving. I began to think, no more 
burned clothes, my teeth wouldn't be so 
badly stained next time I went for my semi- 
annual dental checkup and cleaning, I 
would not annoy others, I would save on my 
mounting weekly tobacco bill. And it would 
be bound to help my health.” 

He gave away all but a token few of his 


pipes. 

“Best thing, I don't cough any more,” he 
wrote. “But I do feel a subtle sort of longing 
when I see someone else enjoying a pipe of 
tobacco.” 


SUMMING UP 


Porteous, who speaks in a characteristical- 
ly matter-of-fact way about his retirement, 
is keeping his options—like his contacts—on 
an open line. His plans include spending 
more time with his wife, former Press-Scimi- 
tar reporter Elizabeth Colling, their six chil- 
dren and five grandchildren. 

“I've done what I wanted to do. I've en- 
joyed every minute of it,” he said. The 
Press-Scimitar has been a great place to 
work, and I’ve worked for three fine edi- 
tors—Ed Meeman, Charles Schneider and 
Milt Britten. When Meeman hired me in 
1934, he said he'd give me a trial at $10 a 
week. No one has ever said that I'm not still 
on trial. 

“Td like to keep on but the calendar just 
caught up with me,” he added. “There will 
always have to be reporters ... someone 
has to go out and cover the City Hall meet- 
ings. 


“That’s why I'm glad I’ve been a newspa- 
perman.“ 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
END RUN TO GUATEMALA 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1981 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to protest the administration’s eager- 
ness to provide military assistance to 
one of the world’s worst human rights 
offenders: Guatemala. 

The regime of President Romero 
Lusas Garcia has engaged in the most 
brutal violations of human rights. 
Since he came to power in July 1978, 
over 5,000 Guatemalans have been 
killed, and hundreds have disappeared. 
The country has some 3.5 million Indi- 
ans, and several of their villages have 
been entirely wiped out by govern- 
ment gunmen. 

Once again the administration, by 
supporting an intolerably repressive 
regime, will be helping the Communist 
cause rather than hurting it. Despite 
the viciousness of this regime, Presi- 
dent Reagan is considering a resump- 
tion of arms aid to Guatemala. I am 
extremely distressed by reports that 
the administration is tempted to use 
contingency funds for $2.5 million in 
nonlethal equipment for Guatemala, 
in order to bypass congressional 
review of this aid. As the New York 
Times said in a recent edictiorial: 

If the Administration actually attempts 
such an end run around the budget process, 
Congress may have to remind it that the 
United States, too, has constitutional insti- 
tutions. 


I am including that New York Times 
editorial in today’s Recorp and I com- 
mend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

END RUN TO GUATEMALA 


Retired General Vernon Walters, an old 
hand at military diplomacy, is known for his 
polished skills as a linguist. But he chose pe- 
culiar words last week to explain why the 
Reagan Administration is considering a re- 
sumption of arms aid to Guatemala. During 
a visit there as Secretary of State Haig’s 
special emissary, General Walters said, 
deadpan, that Guatemala’s Government is 
defending “peace and liberty” and “consti- 
tutional institutions.” 

Peace and liberty are indeed imperiled in 
Guatemala. One threat comes from some 
2,000 leftist guerrillas who have been receiv- 
ing encouragement and possibly arms from 
Cuba. General Walters noted that peril. But 
he shrugged off another threat: state ter- 
rorism condoned by President Romeo Lucas 
Garcia. In a decade, as many as 25,000 Gua- 
temalans have been killed, mostly by state 
security forces; the recent toll includes 76 
officials of the opposition Christian Demo- 
cratic party, scores of trade unionists and at 
least 6 Catholic priests. 

This brutality has brought Guatemala’s 
government a grim reputation as the hemi- 
sphere’s worst human-rights offender. Par- 
ticularly hard hit have been the country’s 
3.5 million Indians, some of whose villages 
have been totally wiped out, mainly by Gov- 
ernment gunmen. 

The United States has an obvious security 
interest in true peace and liberty through- 
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out Central America, and particularly in a 
nation whose jungles border on Mexico. But 
that interest is not served by an uncritical 
partnership with a regime openly at war 
with its own people. Guatemala wants 
America’s political backing even more than 
its weapons. The predominantly military 
regime has found most of the weapons it 
wants elsewhere—ever since in 1977 it re- 
jected American military aid rather than 
comply with Congress’s human rights stand- 
ards. 

Those standards remain the law, and all 
aid still has to pass Congressional scrutiny. 
In its eagerness to renew contacts with the 
Guatemalan military, the Administration is 
tempted to dip into contingency funds for 
$2.5 million in “non-lethal” equipment, thus 
bypassing Congressional review. If the Ad- 
ministration actually attempts such an end 
run around the budget process, Congress 
may have to remind it that the United 
States, too, has constitutional institutions.e 


MAURICE SONNENBERG: KEEN 
PERSPECTIVE ON US. EX- 
PORTS AND FOREIGN TRADE 


HON. TONY COELHO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1981 


Mr. COELHO. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when the United States faces a 
staggering trade deficit and desperate- 
ly needs a forthright and cohesive na- 
tional export policy, the insight of 
Maurice Sonnenberg is worthy of my 
colleagues’ consideration. 

Mr. Sonnenberg is an experienced 
investment banker whose clients in- 
clude major banking institutions 
throughout the country, industrial de- 
velopment authorities for a number of 
States, and several important business 
corporations. It was his ingenuity 
which contributed to Volkswagen’s de- 
cision to locate a plant in Pennsylva- 
nia, and he advanced many highly 
credible ideas as a member of the 
President’s Export Council. 

Considered a scholar in the field of 
international trade, Mr. Sonnenberg 
has written widely on this subject and 
is well respected for his views on Ex- 
imbank programs and other ap- 
proaches to the promotion of world 
commerce. Some of his proposals have 
centered on tax reform to discourage 
export disincentives and Justice De- 
partment policy on trade practices 
with antitrust implications. Taking a 
broad look at our economy, Mr. Son- 
nenberg has articulated sound judg- 
ments on policies which govern trade 
sanctions, such as the recently lifted 
grain embargo imposed against the 
Soviet Union. 

Recently, Mr. Sonnenberg published 
two articles in the journal, Yankee 
Trader, which I would like to place in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. His per- 
spective, I believe, forms the basis of a 
trade platform which should guide our 
Nation’s commitment to bringing our 
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ratio of imports to exports into bal- 
ance, while helping to strengthen the 
posture of the United States as a 
viable trading nation in the world 
community. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 


[From the Yankee Trader, April/May 19811 
TRADE: A LIMITED WEAPON 
(By Maurice Sonnenberg) 


In the last week of 1979, the Russians in- 
vaded Afghanistan as Soviet troops and 
tanks crossed the southern border to bolster 
a puppet government. It was the first time 
since the end of World War II that the Sovi- 
ets had used military force, outside of East- 
ern Europe, and it followed by less than two 
months the seizure of the American embas- 
sy and the taking of hostages in Iran. The 
response of the Administration to these dis- 
ruptions in the world political system was 
economic. Among other things, President 
Carter ordered an embargo against the ship- 
ment of grain to the Soviet Union. He froze 
Iranian assets in U.S. banks. He also pro- 
posed a boycott of the summer Olympic 
games to be held in Moscow. He asked U.S. 
allies to follow suit. Few did, however. In 
fact, to give one example, Argentina picked 
up the slack of the U.S. grain embargo and 
concluded an agreement to ship wheat to 
the Soviets. Only a handful of nations 
stayed away from the summer Olympics, 
and most telling, in Afghanistan the Soviet 
troops continued to slaughter Afghan rebels 
in defense of unstated policies in South 
Asia. There, at least, the American gambit 
failed. 

A dominant shibboleth of all administra- 
tions since the end of World War II has 
been that trade is an effective weapon in 
the conduct of foreign policy. Most recently 
this belief was expressed by President Rea- 
gan’s agricultural secretary who proposed at 
the time of his nomination to use food as a 
weapon in the conduct of foreign policy. 
This suggestion is not unprecedented. Past 
Presidents have always employed blockages, 
embargoes, boycotts and other types of re- 
strictive trade policies to advance their for- 
eign policies. The problem with such an ap- 
proach, as President Carter discovered with 
the Russians in Afghanistan, is that in only 
selected instances does trade serve as an ef- 
fective weapon in foreign affairs. While a 
case can be made that the freezing of Ira- 
nian assets may have helped toward the re- 
lease of the hostages, that example, if 
indeed true, is an exception to the rule in 
recent years that embargoes, sanctions, and 
boycotts have achieved nothing other than 
diverting American business to other na- 
tions, usually our loyal allies. 

In addition to Argentina during the Soviet 
grain embargo, Brazil, Canada and some na- 
tions in Europe provided, either under new 
agreements or through old contracts, a sub- 
stantial portion of Russia’s needs for wheat. 
This does not take into account the Ameri- 
can grain diverted to the Soviet Union by 
third countries acting as intermediaries in 
the transaction. As well, the Europeans 
were only too keen to fill the gap left when 
the United States declared export controls 
on the shipment of non-strategic machinery 
and equipment to the Soviet Union. 

Despite a record of failure, it is easy to see 
why the mythology persists about the coer- 
cive powers of economic policy. For starters, 
the trade weapon is often a convenient sub- 
situte for military force. Better to deny the 
Soviets grain then to send American troops 
to Afghanistan. Likewise, such sanctions 
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give the appearance of hurting our en- 
emies—or sometimes our allies—where they 
are most vulnerable. The assumption 
behind the military embargo of Turkey was 
how can they survive without U.S. Aid? 
Only when the United States was the sole 
economic giant—this was in the years fol- 
lowing World War II—were we able to effec- 
tively use economic policies to advance our 
goals in foreign policy. 
EFFECTS OF THE MARSHALL PLAN 


The Marshall Plan, the common expres- 
sion for the European Recovery Program, 
philosophically as well as economically 
checked Communist expansion into Western 
Europe. It offered our allies $11 billion of 
economic assistance, and the donor, in this 
case the United States, had obvious econom- 
ic and politic control over the aid recipients. 
Nations receiving this aid were subject to 
suspensions or terminations that could be 
activated when their conduct went against 
the American national interest. 

The strength of economic policies as an 
aspect of foreign policy can be measured in 
Greece. In 1950, a civil war ended there, in 
part because President Truman convinced 
Congress to extend aid to the Greek govern- 
ment. He argued that such aid would not 
only halt Communist expansion, but put 
the country on a sound economic basis. By 
the end of 1951, over $600 million had been 
sent to Greece, much of it for the purchase 
of agricultural commodities, industrial 
goods and technology. The crises ended, and 
for more than two decades, our relations 
with Greece were stable. Likewise, our aid 
to Turkey at the same time stabilized rela- 
tions in that part of the Mediterranean 
until conflict occurred between these tradi- 
tional foes and the United States became 
caught in the crossfire. 

What has changed since the era of the 
Marshall Plan, and reduced the effective- 
ness of economic policies in U.S. foreign re- 
lations, is the emergence of strong competi- 
tors to the United States. Western Europe 
and Japan, then mostly in rubble, are now 
economic giants. The Soviet Union and the 
Eastern bloc countries are obviously strong- 
er than they were a decade ago. Thus, the 
trade weapon is curtailed because many 
other nations are willing to fill the breach 
whenever the United States decides to cut 
off a certain product to a certain nation. 
Where once the U.S. might have been the 
only supplier—say of heavy machinery and 
technology—there are now many. 

The following is a list, by no means com- 
plete, of examples where international and 
U.S. trade embargoes have proved ineffec- 
tive: 

Rhodesia: This country was the subject of 
an embargo for almost ten years. Neverthe- 
less, despite the sanctions, for years it man- 
aged to conduct world trade, including with 
its black neighbors, as well as fight a guer- 
rilla war. But it was the warfare that even- 
tually forced capitulation to its adversaries, 
not the embargo. 

Turkey: The only effect of the embargo of 
U.S. military supplies after Turkey invaded 
Cyprus was to antagonize a NATO ally. The 
embargo not only weakened western de- 
fenses and brought no solution to the ques- 
tion of Cyprus; it also, somewhat incredibly, 
coincided with a deterioration of relations 
between the United States and Greece, 
which, in theory anyway, was supposed to 
be pleased with the cutoff of weapons to 
Turkey. It was, but other problems grew 
worse. 

Equador: The refusal of the U.S. govern- 
ment to allow the sale to Equador of Israeli 
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Kfir jets, which are driven by Pratt and 
Whitney engines and therefore subject to 
American control abroad, has no effect on 
the military build-up in South America. 
Equador cancelled the order with Israel; 
Pratt and Whitney lost further business; 
and the French happily supplied Equador 
with the jets it needed. 

Cuba: After twenty years of trade embar- 
go policies against Cuba, there is little indi- 
cation of political liberalization on the 
island ninety miles from the U.S. shore. 
Just the opposite, in fact. Cuba has been 
more intransigent than ever. Its troops are 
spread across Africa and, if one believes the 
dispatches from the State Department, it is 
also championing revolutionary movements 
in Nicaragua and El Salvador. The Russians, 
as well as countries from Europe and Latin 
America—not to mention Japan and 
Canada—have filled the trade gap left by 
the American embargo. 

Nuclear Proliferation: The Catch-22 of 
world politics. Sweden, West Germany, 
France and Canada are all eager to sell nu- 
clear power plants and fuel in places such as 
Pakistan, where the United States prohibits 
its companies from doing business. Ironical- 
ly, in denying billions of dollars in contracts 
to U.S. business, the United States is relin- 
quishing its only hope in regulating prolif- 
eration throughout the world. Experts 
claim that our competitors, in their rush for 
profits, offer equipment more easily con- 
vertible to nuclear weaponry. 

It is difficult, at this point, to judge the 
extent to which the Reagan administration 
will employ economic sanctions to advance 
its policies. But the previous administration 
was hardly reluctant to swing the economic 
bludgeon—to cut off trade; to deny aid—in 
order to foster its policies concerning 
human rights. The U.S. does have a maxi- 
mum moral interest in promoting adherence 
to the principles of human rights. Neverthe- 
less, in a time when our leverage is sharply 
reduced because few nations are absolutely 
dependent on American goods, the sound- 
ness of any embargo, even one with human 
rights as its justification, is dubious as long 
as our allies will continue to fulfill the trade 
we are denying. To give an example: The 
Export-Import Bank decision not to issue a 
letter of interest for the sale of U.S. tur- 
bines (worth $276 Million) to Argentina 
simply resulted in the Government export 
banks of Japan and Great Britain offering 
to provide the financing for the same type 
of equipment from their respective coun- 
tries. In another case, the failure of the U.S. 
government to approve an export license for 
Boeing-Vertol for the sale of helicopters to 
Argentina brought a response and order 
from the ubiquitous French. 

Commercial loss, for a worthy cause, can 
sometimes be justified. Extreme cases, such 
as Nazi Germany, recall the age-old argu- 
ment about doing business with tyrants. But 
few cases today are black and white. The 
world is shaded grey in many sections of the 
Middle East, Africa, Asia and Latin Amer- 
ica. Outside of the Americas and Western 
Europe, the number of democratic govern- 
ments can be counted on one hand. The rest 
are a combination of totalitarianism on the 
left and right. And however satisfying to 
the national conscience it would be to pre- 
tend that these nations and their tyrannical 
leaders did not exist, the problem is that 
many do. Simply to end economic relations 
does not make the problem go away. Some- 
times it makes it worse. But the converse is 
also true. By extending economic relations 
to unsavory countries, at least ones which 
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do not pose a direct military threat to the 
security of the West, the United States has 
a chance, however remote, of retaining some 
influence in those nations’ affairs. I note 


the example of Yugoslavia in the early 
1950s. 


In the 1950s, Marshal Tito broke with 
Stalin. At the time the United States sent 
military assistance to Yugoslavia including 
jet fighters. Needless to say, a number of 
members of Congress were outraged by this 
support for a Communist nation. Neverthe- 
less, Yugoslavia remains the most independ- 
ent country in Eastern Europe, a bridge be- 
tween East and West. Likewise, in the cur- 
rent example of Nicaragua under the San- 
dinistas, if the United States cuts off all aid 
and trade agreements, it is possible Nicara- 
gua could be driven into the economic arms 
of our protagonists. By maintaining trade 
with that country, we at least have a chance 
to continue commerce and more normal re- 
lations. 

In conclusion, it is to be repeated that in 
the world today coercive techniques, such as 
embargoes, denial of export licenses, boy- 
cotts, and credit freezes are of little value. 
They do not isolate the offending nation; 
they only isolate the United States and pro- 
vide windfalls for our competitors. Only 
against a weak and dependent nation, one 
controlled through a history of trade de- 
pendence, are embargoes and sanctions ef- 
fective. When a powerful nation is a critical 
supplier of raw materials or industrial 
goods, or when a powerful nation is the 
prime market for one or two products, or 
raw materials, it can exact terms. But 
larger, more mobile nations can either find 
outlets for their products or suppliers for 
their needs, and the sanctions, therefore, 
fail. 

Finally, in authoritarian societies, such as 
the Soviet Union, economic displacement 
because of sanctions leads only to belt tight- 
ening and reordering of priorities in the eco- 
nomic sector. And it should be pointed out 
that nothing appears to affect the military 
side of the Soviet economy as that priority 
never changes. 

It is obvious that rather than cutting off 
our trade and losing whatever role we have, 
it perhaps is better to foster foreign trade 
and thereby maintain our diminishing influ- 
ence. We can maintain some leverage upon 
intractible adversaries by understanding the 
delicate and realistic balance of world poli- 
tics and should avoid indiscriminate and im- 
practical use of our trade policy as a politi- 
cal weapon. 


{From the Yankee erm February/March 
Export ISSUES DEBATED ON PRESIDENTIAL 
CounciIL 
(By Maurice Sonnenberg) 

The need for a strong, cohesive national 
export policy has never been more obvious, 
and it is manifested in an extraordinary new 
found interest by the governmental and 
commercial sector of our society. While ev- 
eryone agrees something must be done 
about our position in world markets, howev- 
er, not everyone is in agreement on just 
what steps are most needed, 

From my experience serving on the Presi- 
dent’s Export Council, I believe that body 
or one similar to it can be a primary instru- 
ment in achieving effective results on trade 
policy. The Council is designed to allow 
input of ideas from different economic sec- 
tors of society with the main purpose in 
mind of recommending programs and poli- 
cies that will result in greater exports. It is 
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bi-partisan in make-up, with members serv- 
ing at the will of the President. The forty- 
one members of the Council include the 
heads of seven executive branch agencies in- 
volved with foreign trade, six leading mem- 
bers of Congress and representatives from 
industry, labor, agriculture and business. 

The President’s Export Council was origi- 
nally established in 1973, but it was essen- 
tially dormant for years in much the same 
way that many of our pressing trade prob- 
lems were not given necessary priority. Its 
inactivity ended in May 1979 when the 
urgent need for answers to some of these 
problems led to the reconstitution of the 
Council as a full-time working body. Since 
its reactivation the Council has delved into 
a broad range of issues confronting export- 
ers and has left its indelible mark on U.S. 
trade policy. President Carter has seen fit to 
extend the Charter of the Council due to 
expire on December 31, 1980, until Decem- 
ber 1982. This will allow the necessary con- 
tinuity of its work as well as providing Presi- 
dent Reagan time to decide how and if he 
will make use of the Council. 

In December the President’s Export 
Council submitted to the President its Final 
Recommendations for the period of its ini- 
tial charter. As these have already been well 
publicized, I will not enumerate them all 
here. I believe it might be of more interest 
to my fellow SOS America members to hear 
of some of the views the Council shared and 
a few of the recommendations. Many of the 
issues the Council wrestled with in its delib- 
erations will no doubt continue to command 
attention even after the Council's recom- 
mendations are acted upon. 

The President’s Export Council has come 
out in favor of a number of programs de- 
signed to increase incentives to export, such 
as the trading company legislation, foreign 
tax credit revision, adequate lending author- 
ity to the Commodity Credit Corporation 
and a stronger DISC (Domestic Internation- 
al Sales Corp.) system. Of major priority in 
these incentive programs is the Council's 
concern with export financing. There is a 
great disparity between what the govern- 
ments of the other major nations 
provide their exporters in the way of financ- 
ing and our programs. The U.S. Export- 
Import Bank is a great disadvantage in this 
regard as it has not been given a position of 
relative prominence vis-a-vis its foreign 
counterparts. Three steps must be taken: 
First, Eximbank since it is a self-sustaining 
institution, should be treated as a separate 
line item in the annual budget and ite au- 
thorization should be removed from the 
annual Foreign Assistance Act. Next its 
annual loan authorizations must be substan- 
tially increased, and lastly, something must 
be done to bring the interest rates in line 
with what our competitors offer. It is also 
felt that Overseas Private Investment Cor- 
poration (OPIC) should be an independent 
agency with greater emphasis on a role as 
an export financing body. It should be per- 
mitted to engage in financing of projects in 
middle-income, not just low, LDC's (lesser 
developed countries). OPIC’s role in provid- 
ing risk insurance coverage should be great- 
ly expanded. 

Another problem that worries many of us 
is the Justice Department’s proclivity 
toward frightening potential exporting cor- 
porations with possible anti-trust actions on 
their overseas activities. Senator Javits, one 
of the Senators on the Council, has intro- 
duced a bill (S. 1010) that essentially creates 
a Presidentially appointed commission to 
study the international application of anti- 
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trust laws and submit its recommendation 
within one year. The administration (i.e. 
Department of Justice) opposes the bill. A 
similar problem issue is the Foreign Corrupt 
Practices Act, which is in great need of 
clarification. the enforcement agencies, SEC 
and Department of Justice which have over- 
lapping jurisdiction of such laws, must es- 
tablish clear guidelines for purposes of en- 
forcement and prosecution. Our exporters 
must not be placed in the position of either 
risking a technical violation of U.S. law or 
abandoning sales in certain countries alto- 
gether, which is now the situation confront- 
ing many companies. 

The use of export controls has been a 
source of great concern because of the tend- 
ency to invoke them even when no overrid- 
ing domestic needs or national security im- 
peratives are in evidence. The Council has 
felt that unilaterally imposed trade con- 
trols, intended to influence the internal af- 
fairs of other nations or merely register our 
displeasure over a foreign policy matter, are 
many times unwarranted and unrealistic. 

Various types of export controls are often 
dictated without a proper balance being de- 
termined between the economic and politi- 
cal needs of this country internationally. I 
feel our human rights policies were not en- 
forced consistently, bringing about little 
change but costing us in trade. Another ex- 
ample is the environmental regulations 
which have required Eximbank in an extra- 
territorial manner to certify that projects in 
other countries meet our national stand- 
ards. Export credits have been unreasonably 
withheld from nations generally allied with 
us only because they differ with us on a few 
issues. 

In other cases the Council has taken note 
of major foreign policy events and accord- 
ingly recommended action when it ete 
foreign policy considerations had to 
given paramount importance. In July L918 
the Council took a position of recommend- 
ing Most Favored Nation (MFN) status and 
extensive credits be extended to the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China and the Soviet 
Union. By September of 1979 as relations 
with the PRC were improving, a lively 
debate in the Council led to a major revision 
of the Council’s attitude, The concessions 
now read “MFN status and credits were to 
be accorded both to the Soviet Union and 
China as soon as practicable for each.” By 
February 1980, after the invasion of Af- 
ghanistan, China alone received MFN 


In the area of export disincentive, I per- 
sonally feel there is no reform more urgent 
that corrections of the tax laws 
American citizens working abroad. The 
President’s Export Council has very strong- 
ly supported legislation designed to relieve 
the tax burden placed on such individuals in 
the belief that our tax policy is seriously 
misguided. During the first half of this cen- 
tury the U.S. was the world’s great export- 
ing nation, and income earned by Americans 
Sarona was virtually exempt from domestic 

es. 

In the early 1950's major revisions were 
made in the tax system. Foreign residency 
requirements were altered and a $20,000 
limit was placed on the amount of foreign 
income to be excluded from taxation. This 
exclusion was aimed primarily at motion 
picture personalities sheltering large 
amounts of money overseas, and initially 
there was not a great deal of effect on most 
Americans working overseas. As inflation 
and the declining strength of the dollar 
began to be felt, Congress, instead of raising 
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the exemption level, lowered it to $15,000! 
To make matters worse, the manner in 
which the exclusion was computed was 
changed so that in practical effect it became 
a $3,000 exemption. The Foreign Earned 
Income Act of 1978 provided no relief for 
the average businessman, and IRS rulings 
made “keep-whole” cost-of-living allowances 
to overseas employees taxable as income. 
This had the ludicrous result of certain in- 
stances where American nationals had to 
pay income tax higher than their real 
income! 

As a result of the high cost of maintaining 
U.S. citizens, American companies have 
often been forced to hire other nationalities 
to work overseas. The effect of this on 
American exports is hard to estimate, but 
we believe it is severe. When a third party 
. National takes the place of a U.S. citizen in 
a certain country, it is only natural to 
expect he will tend to order equipment and 
services from his own homeland rather than 
U.S. companies. In addition to any loss of 
goods, services and material orders, there is 
also the consequential loss of shipping to 
American flag carriers. The Government 
Accounting Office in one report said that 
current U.S. tax policies mean a reduction 
of five percent in total U.S. exports, which 
translated into a loss of perhaps $7 billion 
in overseas sales and 280,000 jobs in this 
country. 

All of the major industrial nations except 
the U.S. recognize that the presence of their 
citizens in overseas markets is necessary for 
a successful foreign trade; none of them tax 
salary or living allowances of their nationals 
working abroad. Prudently designed exclu- 
sions on income earned are not tax loop- 
holes for the rich—they mean thousands of 
additional jobs right here at home. This is a 
message the President’s Export Council has 
delivered to both Congress and the Carter 
Administration, and a change in attitude 
does seem to have been effected. Legislation 
is in Congress now which would at least 
help, and I am hopeful that The Reagan 
Administration will see fit to push on this 
particular issue, 

One final area in which the President’s 
Export Council has made a number of sug- 
gestions is that of reorganization within the 
government to more effectively deliberate 
and administer trade policy. Some progress 
has been made over the past few years, but 
the opinion on the Council is definitely 
leaning toward even more centralization of 
trade functions, perhaps in a unified Cabi- 
net-level Department of International 
Trade. Different governmental functions 
pertaining to trade are spread through a va- 
riety of agencies, many of which do not see 
export promotion in particular as a goal. I 
believe personally that some sort of “Trade 
Czar” is needed, whether the actual position 
be Secretary of International Trade, Special 
Trade Representative or something else. 

Ultimately the government’s contribu- 
tions to our national export effort rests of 
course with the President, and no amount 
of legislation or reorganization is as impor- 
tant as the Chief Executive’s determination 
to improve our stature in the international 
marketplace and alleviate a continuing na- 
tional attitude of indifference towards 
export. I have no doubt that the new admin- 
istration will bring greater impetus toward 
achieving our national export goals, and I 
believe that the President’s Export Council, 
in whatever form he chooses to employ it, 
can and should play a part.e 
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PLAN FOR RESCUING U.S. AUTO 
INDUSTRY 


HON. LES ASPIN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1981 


@ Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, a number 
of recent developments in the auto in- 
dustry have concerned me. 

I fear the administration plan for 
rescuing the U.S. auto industry may 
help the Japanese more than Detroit. 

The administration is proposing to 
lower a number of standards so the 
auto industry can make cars more 
cheaply, but those same standards will 
apply to imports as well, so the Japa- 
nese will be able to make cars more 
cheaply, too. And the bigger savings 
may well go to the Japanese. 

The Reagan administration’s auto 
rescue package is a collection of 34 
changes in the regulations dealing 
with air pollution and vehicle safety. 
The administration claims the changes 
will save car and truck manufacturers 
$1.4 billion. This will result in a sav- 
ings of around $150 for each car or 
truck sold in the United States—no 
matter where it is made. 

In announcing its proposal, the ad- 
ministration said this regulatory 
reform package, coupled with the 
President’s other tax and budget pro- 
posals, would put the autoworkers now 
on indefinite layoff back to work and 
raise domestic car production from the 
current low of 9 million units to 11 
million units. 

What the administration has not 
said is that most of these regulatory 
changes have been requested by the 
foreign automakers who sell in this 
country. 

Here are a few of the major regula- 
tory changes proposed by the Reagan 
administration that were previously 
requested by the Automobile Import- 
ers of America, an association of 16 
leading Japanese and European auto 
firms: 

Elimination of the 1984 high-alti- 
tude auto emission standards. This 
standard would require that all pas- 
senger cars meet the 1984 emission 
standards, no matter at what altitude 
the car is being driven. This provision 
is hard to meet because hydrocarbon 
and carbon monoxide emissions in- 
crease at higher altitudes due to the 
thinner air. Even cars driven at sea 
level all the time would have to meet 
the high-altitude standards. The Japa- 
nese Government, in many ways, has 
tougher air pollution standards than 
the United States, but it does not have 
one for high altitudes. To meet this 
standard, Japanese automakers would 
have to provide special equipment for 
cars targeted for the U.S. market. The 
Reagan proposals saves them that ex- 
pense and helps the Japanese firms. 
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Modify the current bumper crash- 
worthiness standards. Front bumpers 
must now be able to withstand a 5- 
mile-per-hour impact. The Reagan 
proposal is to consider reducing it to 
2.5 miles per hour or eliminating it al- 
together. Foreign car manufacturers 
have asked for a similar change. Japa- 
nese and other foreign makers would 
have to design their cars specifically 
for the U.S. market to accept these 
heavy duty bumpers. The bumpers 
would increase the weight of small 
cars by a greater percentage than on 
larger cars and thus degrade the Japa- 
nese advantage in fuel economy. Elimi- 
nation of the bumper standard can be 
defended in terms of fuel economy. 
Elimination of the bumper standard 
can be defended in terms of fuel econ- 
omy, but not in terms of aiding the 
U.S. auto industry as the administra- 
tion has done. 

Delay and review those provisions 
that require passive restraints for cars 
beginning in 1982. The current provi- 
sions would require larger cars to have 
airbags or automatic seat belts in the 
1982 model year and all cars to have 
these systems by 1984. While it is not 
known exactly what the administra- 
tion will do with these regulations, it 
is known that it is harder to put air- 
bags and other passive restraint equip- 
ment on small cars because of the 
smaller amount of space available 
inside. Small car manufacturers, espe- 
cially foreign manufacturers, have 
been seeking changes in the require- 
ment for years. If the administration 
does away with this provision, the big- 
gest benefits will go to the makers of 
the smallest cars. Here again, the Jap- 
anese do not require cars sold in Japan 
to be equipped with airbags or auto- 
matic seat belts. A change in this pro- 
vision will save the Japanese substan- 
tial development and production costs. 

There is certainly merit in dropping 
a number of the 34 regulations, since 
some contribute little to public health 
or safety while costing a great deal. 
But there is no merit to the adminis- 
tration's claim that elimination gives 
U.S. industry a competitive edge. 

The administration’s highly touted 
plan for rescuing Detroit might better 
be billed as a boost for Japan, Inc. The 
administration brags that the reforms 
would shave $150 off the price of an 
average American car, which is now 
$7,530. But the changes would shave 
somewhat more off the price of an al- 
ready cheaper Japanese car, thus wid- 
ening the Japanese advantage. 

The U.S. auto industry has a lot of 
catching up to do. If we are serious 
about helping the industry, then I 
think we need to adopt three policies: 

First, limit the number of Japanese 
cars coming into the United States to 
1.6 million a year. 

Second, provide some real tax relief 
for the auto industry, such as chang- 
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ing depreciation schedules and the tax 
treatment for special tools. 

Third, provide economic relief and 
job training for the more than 200,000 
auto workers who are out of work. 

The administration needs to begin to 
bite the bullet on some of the hard de- 
cisions. It is easy to issue regulatory 
reforms. It is much harder to devise 
policies that will really get at the eco- 
nomic and social needs of this indus- 
try. 

The new auto import agreement 
with Japan has a loophole big enough 
to drive 150,000 or more vehicles 
through. 

It looks to me like the administra- 
tion got taken to the cleaners by some 
wily Japanese negotiators. 

As you know, a number of us have 
sought to limit the number of Japa- 
nese auto imports while the U.S. auto 
industry retools. The administration 
agreed to approach the Japanese and 
try to work out a voluntary agree- 
ment. The administration came back 
with a sheaf of papers and a lot of 
public relations about what a great 
win it scored over the Japanese. The 
administration scores an A for public 
relations, but an F for public policy. 

The problem is that the administra- 
tion accepted the Japanese statistics 
on how many cars they have sold to 
the United States. This is a bit of a 
numbers game, so let me set the num- 
bers in front of you so you can see just 
how the administration got taken to 
the cleaners: 

The United States recorded imports 
of Japanese cars last year totaling 1.99 
million. 

The U.S. Senate has been working 
on legislation that would restrict Japa- 
nese imports to 1.60 million over the 
next 12 months. 

Special Trade Negotiator William 
Brock got the Japanese to agree to cut 
their sales, which they place at 1.84 
million last year, to 1.68 million. Brock 
said that figure was close enough to 
the numbers being discussed in the 
Senate to eliminate any need for the 
legislation. 

It appears that Mr. Brock has 
missed the significance of the num- 
bers. The Japanese figures show them 
selling 150,000 fewer vehicles to the 
United States because the Japanese do 
not count as car exports to the United 
States either their sales to Puerto 
Rico or their sales of station wagons, 
which they put in a separate category 
called car-derived vans. 

Brock didn’t get the Japanese to 
agree to 1.68 million cars the way we 
count, but more like 1.83 million. 
What’s more, they are free to make a 
big push on station wagons. And, if 
they want, they can sell 1 million cars 
to agents in Puerto Rico who can ship 
them to the mainland. 

What’s more, those of us who have 
been working on this issue have been 
seeking a 3-year limitation because 
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that’s how long it will take the U.S. 
auto industry to readjust. Brock’s 
agreement is billed as a 3-year pact. 
But if you look at the fine print, you 
find the numbers I just cited apply 
only to the first year. In the second 
year, the Japanese quota would rise in 
line with any increase in U.S. domestic 
sales. And the third-year limits are to 
be worked out later on—which means 
there really is not any third-year 
agreement! 

In sum, there are enough loopholes 
here to allow lots more than 2 million 
cars a year into the United States. The 
agreement is more loophole than sub- 
stance. We need legislation to limit im- 
ports now more than ever. 

The popular allegation that Ameri- 
can autoworkers are overpaid and 
have given the competitive advantage 
to Japanese automakers is malarkey. 

American autoworkers do make 
more money than their Japanese 
counterparts. But the difference in 
wages is not very important in the dif- 
ference in prices. If we raised the pay 
of Japanese workers to put them on a 
par with Americans, Japanese cars 
would still cost $1,500 less to make 
than American cars of similar size. 

What’s more, in the last 5 years, 
while Japanese car sales have soared 
from about 8 percent of the U.S. 
market to more than 20 percent, Japa- 
nese wages have been rising much 
faster than American wages. From 
1975 to 1980, the pay of American 
autoworkers went up 56 percent. In 
that same time span, Japanese auto 
wages rose 101 percent. 

One problem with comparing Japa- 
nese and American labor costs is that, 
in Japan, fringe benefits count for 
much more than in the United States. 
The Japanese have a national health 
system, for example, so health care 
costs are not reflected directly in 
wages. And there is company housing 
for workers, so lower pay obscures the 
fact that the free housing boosts real 
income. 

Japanese carmakers have about a 
$1,900-per-car cost advantage as vehi- 
cles emerge from the assembly line. 
The advantage is comprised of four 
parts: 

From better management: $960. For 
example, the Japanese manage to pre- 
vent defects while American auto 
firms have until now managed to 
detect defects. The Japanese system 
saves the time and manpower needed 
to correct defects. Another example is 
“quality circles,” small teams of work- 
ers and management who are looking 
constantly for ways to make produc- 
tion more efficient. As a result of their 
innovations, production line downtime 
in Japan is 20 percent versus 40 per- 
cent in the United States. AMC in Ke- 
nosha has been moving toward this 
concept. 

From more modern technology: 
$100. The Japanese use more robots 
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and computerized machinery. But the 
advantage here is not as great as is 
often perceived. 

From labor costs: $420. If we include 
all wages and fringe benefits, Japanese 
workers now get about $12 an hour 
versus $19 an hour for American 
autoworkers. 

From warranty savings: $100. The 
better quality control on Japanese 
cars means they face fewer repairs 
under warranty and can pare down 
the selling price of their car according- 
ly. 

In assorted other savings: $320. For 
example, component manufacturers 
are scattered all over the United 
States so assembly plants must keep 
large inventories on hand. In Japan, 
the subcontractors are generally next 
door, holding down inventories and 
the staff needed to manage them. 

These five advantages add up to 
$1,900. When the $400 cost of trans- 
Pacific shipping and import duties are 
deducted, the Japanese are left with 
an advantage of about $1,500 per car. 
The shipping cost disadvantage simply 
cancels out the labor cost advantage. 

What this all shows is that efforts to 
lay the blame for the problems of the 
auto industry on the backs of the 
autoworkers are unfair canards. 

The Pentagon plans to buy 20,000 
European-made trucks. I could not be- 
lieve the Pentagon could be so idiotic. 

Forty-five other Congressmen have 
joined me in writing President Reagan 
to denounce this decision. The Penta- 
gon’s plan would cost the American 
taxpayer $300 million. It would deny 
that money to an American industry 
that needs the business badly. 

The Pentagon called its plan “a 
shining example of cooperation with 
our European allies.” As I wrote the 
President, “Those who are being asked 
to ‘cooperate’ are American workers, 
of whom one out of six depends upon 
the auto industry for their jobs.” 

I am awaiting a reply from the 
White House. I hope the administra- 
tion will open its eyes to reality and 
tell the Pentagon to remember it is 
the United States it is supposed to be 
serving. 

I have discovered to my surprise 
that one of the administration propos- 
als to bail out the auto industry would 
shave only $1.50 off the cost of a car 
and discourage sales overseas every- 
where but Brunei, Burma, and South 
Yemen. 

The Reagan administration would 
lift the requirement that the speedom- 
eters on American-made cars show the 
speed in both miles per hour and kilo- 
meters per hour and the odometers be 
tamperproof. 

This change will shave from $1 to 
$1.50 off the cost of each car, accord- 
ing to the Reagan administration. 

This is bound to promote sales dra- 
matically. 
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Chrysler will survive. 

American Motors will thrive. 

The U.S. auto firms will dominate 
the world. Of course, almost all coun- 
tries now use kilometers so we could 
not sell cars there. We would be shut 
out of Canada since they have 
switched to metric, but, so what! 
Canada is only our biggest export 
market. After all, think what this will 
do for our sales in the three foreign 
countries that still use miles—Brunei, 
Burma, and South Yemen. 

Why, if Detroit could ever find those 
countries on the map, we would really 
wipe out the competition from Toyota 
and Volkswagen, not to mention rick- 
shaws and ox carts. 

There are 200,000 auto workers on 
indefinite layoff from an industry that 
last year lost a record $4.2 billion—and 
the administration is going to defend 
the battlements of English measure 
and save the car buyer a buck and a 
half! 

Seriously, there is an explanation 
for this proposal. It is ideology. The 
administration has simply used a 
vacuum cleaner approach to regula- 
tions in its zeal to show its disgust for 
regulations. But regulations are not 
the source of the industry’s problems. 
Does the White House not understand 
that the regulations apply to Japa- 
nese-made cars and German-made cars 
just as much as to American-made 
cars? 


REVIEW OF THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION’S ECONOMIC PROGRAM 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1981 


@ Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, Charles T. Manatt, the chair- 
man of our Democratic Party, deliv- 
ered his first major review of the ad- 
ministration’s economic program in 
California at the Commonwealth Club 
on May 22, 1981. Chairman Manatt 
raises the questions of concern to us 
all about the real problems posed by 
the Reagan economic program for our 
country and its citizens. I commend 
his observations to my colleagues. 
REMARKS OF CHAIRMAN CHARLES T. MANATT, 
Democratic NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
ADDRESS TO COMMONWEALTH CLUB 

Californians: This is my first speech as 
Chairman here in California, and I feel a 
little like the prodigal son come home. I 
cannot think of a more distinguished group 
for my maiden address than the Common- 
wealth Club, and I am honored to join you 
today. 

The number one subject throughout the 
nation today is the health of our economy 
and the President’s program for economic 
recovery, and that is what I want to talk to 
you about today. 

The Reagan Administration has embarked 
on one of the most far-reaching economic 
programs in our history. It will touch the 
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lives of every citizen, from the investment 
banker on Nob Hill considering a billion 
dollar joint venture to the welfare mother 
in the south Bronx figuring her weekly 
budget for her children’s school lunches. Its 
success or failure will shape our nation for 
good or ill for years to come. 

One fact remains clear at the outset. The 
President has scored a major political victo- 
ry in the opening rounds. He has used the 
bully pulpit masterfully, delivering his mes- 
sage to the American people simply and at- 
tractively. 

I don’t think I am giving away any trade 
secrets when I confess to you that we Demo- 
crats take very seriously, indeed, the skills 
of this President as a national communica- 
tor. 

We Democrats can meet that challenge. I 
remain confident that the world’s oldest 
continuing political party—the Democratic 
Party—will also regain its status as the gov- 
erning party in America. And we Democrats 
are busy rebuilding, retooling, and revitaliz- 
ing to achieve that goal. 

What concerns me more about the 
Reagan program, not as a partisan, but as a 
citizen—not as Chairman of the DNC, but as 
a lawyer, businessman, parent, and taxpayer 
is this basic question. After the political 
dust has settled: after we've tallied up the 
winners and losers among the politicians in 
our midst, what will the Reagan program 
mean for our economy and to the people of 
our nation? 

To put it simply: will the Reagan program 
work? And what kind of future will we face 
if it does not? 

By nature I am an optimist. And I contin- 
ue to be impressed by the inherent strength 
of our economy. But as you know well, our 
economic problems are very serious; they 
run deep; and they have been eroding our 
economic health for many years. 

A decade of inflation has turned upside 
down all the traditional assumptions about 
savings, thrift, and progress on which Amer- 
ica was built and on which our continued 
social health depends. 

Interest rates at record highs are bank- 
rupting small businesses; distorting invest- 
ment and planning in every boardroom; and 
turning the dream of home ownership in 
America for millions of families into an un- 
reachable luxury. 

Productivity declined again last year, pric- 
ing us out of world markets and fueling in- 
flation at home. Americans watch with 
amazement today as the nations the United 
States left in rubble at the end of World 
War II, Japan and Germany—and a host of 
others—outcompete and out-trade us in 
markets around the world. 

Unemployment among adults seems stuck 
at a level nearly twice what we once defined 
as a full employment economy. That figure 
is running five or six times as high for many 
of our minority youth. 

Finally, one cannot calculate, but one can 
speculate about the price these economic 
woes have exacted on our spirit as a people. 
No econometric model can measure the cost 
of broken dreams. Nor can we gauge precise- 
ly how year after year persistent inflation— 
like acid on an etching block—eats away at 
the confidence and native optimism of our 
people, turning us all more inward, more an- 
guished, and more fearful, of what the 
future may bring. 

This much we do know. If the leadership 
of our nation is unable to reverse this infla- 
tionary spiral and rekindle economic 
growth, all our hopes for the future may be 
shattered and the American dream turn to 
ashes in our mouths. 
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What worries me about the Administra- 
tion program—and what is troubling finan- 
cial markets across this land—is the fear 
that the Reagan program cannot work: 
indeed that is a sure-fire formula for 
making our economic problems worse. 

The cornerstone of the Reagan economic 
program is the three-year $233 billion 
Kemp-Roth bill—the largest permanent 
income tax cut in our history. All the Ad- 
ministration’s hopes for economic recovery 
rest on the claim that under Kemp-Roth 
savings and investment will increase so dra- 
matically—that a major expansion in our 
economy will generate all the needed rev- 
enues to balance the budget by 1984. 

Incredibly enough, as the widely respected 
financial analyst Henry Kaufman of Salo- 
mon Brothers has pointed out: there is no 
evidence that this ever happened before in 
American history and no basis in fact to 
support this claim. Indeed, when Kemp- 
Roth was first proposed, even former Presi- 
dent Nixon’s Chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisors Herbert Stein could not 
swallow that claim. Instead he wrote that 
even using the most favorable assumptions 
about the response of workers and savers to 
lower tax rates, it would take 30 years to 
generate the lost revenues the Administra- 
tion claims will be returned in three. 

The fact is that the United States has one 
of the lowest records of savings and invest- 
ment of any industrialized nation. That is at 
the heart of our productivity—and thus our 
inflation—problem. Even when the economy 
was booming and inflation was low, during 
the 1960's, Americans only saved about 6.5 
percent of their incomes; today that figure 
has fallen to just 5.2 percent. 

Nations like Japan, in contrast, save 25 
percent of their incomes and the West Ger- 
mans more than 13 percent. A serious 
supply-side economic program would target 
major new incentives to increase the level of 
savings and investment in the United States 
and thus provide the capital we need to in- 
crease productivity. 

That is precisely the approach taken by 
the Democrats in Congress. Chairman Dan 
Rostenkowski of House Ways and Means, 
proposes to double the savings Americans 
can invest tax free in IRA pension and re- 
tirement accounts. Senator Lloyd Bentsen 
would increase the amount of interest and 
dividend income exempt from taxation and 
exclude from taxes altogether investments 
by Americans in accounts used for home 
mortgage lending purposes. 

The Administration Kemp-Roth tax cut 
proposal, on the other hand, provides no 
new incentives at all to stimulate new sav- 
ings and investment. It relies totally on 
blind faith. 

What then, you may wonder, will so trans- 
form the investment climate and psycholo- 
gy of the nation under Kemp-Roth; what 
will change profoundly in three years the 
savings habits built up by Americans over 
many decades? Neither President Reagan, 
David Stockman, nor the Secretary of the 
Treasury can tell us. Yet, incredibly enough 
under their program the future of our econ- 
omy hinges on this one essential point. 

The sole basis for their blind optimism ap- 
pears to be the curious economic theories of 
Dr. Arthur Laffer. Yet we are told that, if 
we question this approach, we are hopeless- 
ly out of date. 

With all due respect to our fellow Califor- 
nian, Dr. Laffer, I don’t want the future of 
my family, my bank, or my country charted 
on the back of a cocktail napkin. 
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When Kemp-Roth was introduced three 
years ago, Business Week Magazine—which 
is not, exactly a house organ of the Demo- 
cratic Party—said this in a lead editorial: 

“Kemp-Roth would touch off an inflation- 
ary explosion that could wreck the country 
and impoverish everyone on a fixed 
income.” 

Nothing in the proposal has changed to 
make that assessment less true. Indeed, the 
inflationary dangers are probably greater 

For, the Reagan Administration 
plans to couple Kemp-Roth with the largest 
build-up in defense spending in our nation’s 
history and the potential inflationary im- 
pacts of both are multiplied. 

This year, the Pentagon will spend about 
$163 billion. By 1984, under the Reagan pro- 
gram, that figure will rise to a minimum of 
$256 billion, and Congressional estimates 
are higher still. 

President Reagan has never gone before 
the American people to add these figures 
up, but this is what they show. 

This Administration proposes to offset a 
$233 billion tax cut and a $181 billion in- 
crease’ in defense spending over the next 
three years with $138 billion in non-defense 
cuts and not affect inflation. How? The 
White House says hypothetical new rev- 
enues generated by their hypothetical eco- 
nomic boom will hypothetically make up 
the difference and balance the budget by 
1984. 

My friends, if you believe that I have 
some costume jewelry I would like to sell 
you at bargain prices after I end my speech. 

In fact, every major economic forecasting 
firm, along with the Congressional Budget 
Office says that the promised boom won't 
materialize. The Nobel Prize Winning 
economist Wassily Leontief, now at N. v. U. 
says flatly: “I guarantee it will not happen.” 
And he warns of “higher inflation soaring 
interest rates, increasing taxes, and more 
unemployment” as a result of the Reagan 


plan. 

I submit to you that those are not the 
conditions the American people thought 
they were voting for in the general election 
last year. 

All of you recall that it was the massive, 
unfunded defense build-up during Vietnam 
that helped first ignite the inflationary fires 
that we are struggling to put out today. 
This Administration proposes to increase 
defense spending three times the size of the 
Vietnam build-up and at the same time 
enact the largest permanent tax cut in 
American history. 

Is it any wonder that alarm bells are going 
off in financial markets across the United 
States? 

Whether, or not, the Administration’s 
Pentagon budget is the level needed to guar- 
antee our national security is not the issue I 
am raising here. 

The question is: how will this Administra- 
tion keep those increases in military spend- 
ing coupled with Kemp-Roth, from fueling 
the inflation rate? The Administration does 
not say. 

When you add up all the questions about 
the Reagan economic program—questions 
that the Administration cannot answer or 
will not ask, only one conclusion is possible. 
The Reagan program represents a giant roll 
of the dice with the economy of the United 
States. 

Maybe you had different experiences. But 
when I went into that polling booth last No- 
vember I did not see a referendum author- 
izing legalized gambling by the President 
with the lives and savings of the people of 
the United States. 
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It is an open secret in Washington that 
the basic economic assumptions that under- 
lie the entire Reagan program were arrived 
at through a series of jockeying and maneu- 
vers among the President’s advisers that re- 
sembled the haggling of rug merchants at a 
bazaar more than a serious economic analy- 
sis. Under the pressure of a deadline, the 
numbers were produced that no Administra- 
tion official can justify. 

When you look hard at all the Reagan Ad- 
ministration’s fundamental assumptions 
about economic growth, inflation, interest 
rates, and savings—the bedrock upon which 
their entire economic program is built—they 
disappear like numbers written in the sand 
after the tides wash. 

Already, after just four months, the Ad- 
ministration has had to revise its estimate 
of the 1981 budget deficit upwards by $5 bil- 
lion because of the recent spurt in interest 
rates—a widely predicted increase in inter- 
est rates, I would note, that apparently 
caught only the Administration by surprise. 

I do not want to compete with Jeane 
Dixon, but I predict that this Administra- 
tion will be estimafing—and re-estimating— 
its economic predictions so often over the 
next four years, that the economic forecasts 
of the Reagan Administration will soon 
rank right up there in credibility with their 
iron-clad promise not to cut Social Security 
retirement benefits. 

It is no accident that the Wall Street 
Journal began its lead article this month 
with the headline “Wall Street is greeting 
President’s program with jitters and tur- 
moil” and spoke of “chaos” in the financial 
community. 

As you well know, the leaders of our fi- 
nancial community, do not make their deci- 
sion based on ringing slogans or on a roll of 
the dice. They count dollars, not votes; and 
their decisions affect the futures of tens of 
millions of Americans who have entrusted 
them—with a fiduciary responsibility—to 
invest billions of dollars of their savings in 
pension funds and insurance plans. 

America hard-nosed money managers 
have taken a hard-nosed look at the Reagan 
program and this is what they see—more in- 
flation, high interest rates, and massive 
budget deficits. 

I share those fears. Much as I wish the 
President’s economic assumptions could 
somehow come true I’m afraid that the Ad- 
ministration program contains the seeds of 
disaster for our country. And I take no com- 
fort in that prospect, whatever short-term 
political advantage it might bring. This 
issue is too large for narrow partisanship. 

The American people simply cannot affort 
four years of double digit inflation, double- 
digit interest rates, high unemployment, 


and massive deficits—particularly at a time 


when the programs created to trim the 
edges of pain and hold families intact 
during economic hardship have been cut to 
the bone and even to the marrow. 

Already, Secretary of the Treasury Regan 
is predicting a recession and continued high 
interest rates. That is not what the Ameri- 
can people thought they were voting for in 
November 1980. But high interest rates are 
the inevitable result of an economic policy 
like the President's that puts the entire 
burden of fighting inflation on monetary 
policy. 

The American people need a growing 
economy that offers the promise of work for 
all those who are able. Instead, they have 
gotten a program that guarantees—as a Uni- 
versity of Chicago study has shown—to 
drive hundreds of thousands of the working 
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poor back onto welfare and unemployment 
rolls because it takes away their financial 
incentives to work. Even Senator Dole ac- 
knowledges that the Reagan program will 
send additional Americans onto food stamps 
and welfare rolls. What will be the cost? 
Again the Administration is not prepared to 


say. 

It is good politics and dramatic theatre to 
come before the Congress and declare “The 
time to act is now”. But I would respectfully 
suggest that when it comes to determining 
the economic future of the American 
people, the time to act is when you have 
considered the consequences of your ac- 
tions. 

Before the Administration stampedes the 
nation into an ill-considered and dangerous 
tax cut plan, I challenge them to tell the 
American people what happens to them—to 
their lives and savings if—as every respected 
economist predicts—no massive boom in sav- 
ings and investment materializes, and an in- 
flationary explosion occurs? And what is the 
Administration's fall-back plan? 

We Democrats do not claim to have all 
the answers to our economic ills or that all 
answers lie on one side of the political aisle 
only. But this I do know. The American 
people deserve better than an economic pro- 
gram that is based—not on any reasonable 
chance of success, but on glib slogans and 
skillful political marketing. 

Before this program is enacted, the 
American people deserve answers to other 
questions that have been raised. 

Just this month, 15 of the nation’s Gover- 
nors, predicted that the Administration's 
program will put “extraordinary pressure 
on state and local budgets and on property, 
sales and other local taxes.” How much will 
their property, sales and state income taxes 
rise under the Reagan program? The Ad- 
ministration has no answer. 

On the fundamental issue of energy, 
which is so inextricably bound up with our 
nation’s economic health, the people are 
asking, what policies—beyond dismantling 
the Energy Department—does the Adminis- 
tration offer to make us less vulnerable to 
another oil shock. 

For despite the progress in recent years in 
reducing imports, our continued dependence 
on uncertain supplies of foreign oil is like an 
underwater mine, lying just below the sur- 
face, waiting to explode all our hopes for 
economic recovery. The Administration 
trumpets the call for its program and sails 
along blindly seemingly unmindful of this 
fundamental threat. 

The President seems to have developed a 
positive antipathy for conservation as a na- 
tional policy. “Cold in the winter; hot in the 
summer,” is the way he described it recent- 
ly. The Director of OMB is systematically 
dismantling all of the incentives for devel- 
opment of alternative energy supplies built 
up over four years by two different Con- 
gresses. 

What we see in Washington on the issue 
of energy is not governing, but an abdica- 
tion of governing, and it is typical of the 
Reagan Administration. This Administra- 
tion seems to focus on every problem 
through a separate telescope as if they were 
totally unrelated—as if the inflationary dan- 
gers of Kemp-Roth are not multiplied by in- 
creased spending for defense; as if restric- 
tive monetary policy won't drive up interest 
rates; and as if our economic health is unre- 
lated to our dependence on foreign energy. 
Yet if there is one lesson we Americans have 
learned in recent years, it is how inextrica- 
bly connected all these issues are. 
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It is not a policy to wait for each new 
headline about tension in the Persian Gulf 
and hope that a new war or revolution or 
act of terrorism does not cut off our oil 
supply, sending another inflationary shock 
wave through our economy, crippling any 
chance for economic growth. If this Admin- 
istration has serious problems with the 
energy program enacted by the previous Ad- 
ministration, it owes it to the American 
people to offer an alternative—and that is 
much more than decontrol, a wing and a 
prayer. 

Before the nation starts head-long down 
the slippery slope of Reagan economics, we 
need a serious discussion of alternative poli- 
cies. 

A serious program for economic recovery 
would enlist the cooperation of business and 
labor, and consider other incentives, as 
Democrats have called for, to hold the 
wage-price spiral down. The Reagan pro- 
gram calls for no such efforts. A serious eco- 
nomic recovery program would be fiscally 
responsible. But the Reagan program, 
unlike the Democratic budget alternative, 
calls for massive budget deficits. 

A serious program for economic recovery 
would increase incentives for new savings 
and investment, as Democratic proposals do. 
But the Reagan tax program offers none. A 
serious program for long term economic re- 
covery would support new research and de- 
velopment to boost productivity, as Senator 
Bill Bradley’s legislation does. But the Ad- 
ministration is cutting support for R. & D. 
And a serious program for economic recov- 
ery would reduce American dependence on 
costly foreign oil, but the Reagan Adminis- 
tration looks the other way. 

Finally, I would suggest there is one other 
question the Administration should answer 
about its economic program—and that is its 
human cost. 

We Democrats believe strongly that Amer- 
ica must increase dramatically its investment 
in new and improved plant and equipment 
to speed our economic recovery, and, as I 
have said, our tax policies are aimed to- 
wards that goal. But we Democrats also be- 
lieve that to build a prosperous nation, we 
must invest in our people too—in the minds 
and learning of our children; in the health 
and well-being of our citizens; in the pros- 
pects of our citizens to work. The Adminis- 
tration’s program will leave Americans less 
educated; less healthy; and less trained for 
gainful work—and that is no formula for 
economic recovery. 

There are still hundreds of thousands of 
young people in our country, many minority 
youth, who have never held a productive job 
in their lives. They learn in our streets, not 
in our schools. And they learn about crime, 
drugs, alcohol, not mathematics, medicine 
or law. 

Proposals for a sub-minimum wage are a 
cruel joke next to the problems these kids 
face. Some could not fill out a job applica- 
tion if they had one, or follow a bus route to 
get to work; many can barely read or write 
at all. Can the Administration tell us what 
price this nation will pay for years to come 
in welfare, crime and broken families, if we 
abandon another generation of these young 
people to a life without work and without 
skills? 

The hard fact is that no economic recov- 
ery can be successful that leaves part of 
America behind. And surely there is no 
better investment in our future than offer- 
ing disadvantaged young people the chance 
for productive lives. 

For our part, we Democrats will continue 
to set before the nation, not only our ques- 
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tions about Administration policy, but our 
constructive alternatives. 

In not too many months I believe the 
nation will look back, and recognize, that 
our economy would have been stronger and 
our society more healthy had we passed the 
Democratic budget alternative. 

When the American people take a hard 
look, they will also see that the Reagan tax 
plan offers tax cuts only for the very 
wealthy—and a net tax increase for Ameri- 
cans earning $30,000 or less, because of 
built-in increases in the Social Security tax. 
On the other hand, the Democratic tax 
package offers real tax relief—and the 
greatest share goes to low and middle- 
income Americans earning up to $50,000 a 
year—Americans who pay 50 percent of all 
income taxes today and badly need the tax 
relief. Democrats will continue to fight for 
an energy program that safeguards our 
economy and national security. And we will 
defend these values of opportunity and com- 
passion to which America has a permanent 
commitment. 

Despite my concerns about Administra- 
tion policy, I remain optimistic about 
America’s future. 

Our nation, like this state, was built by a 
people possessed of that special American 
pioneer spirit—a people of great determina- 
tion and courage, but also great faith; a 
people committed to working hard but also 
to finding the humor in life; a people with a 
deep sense of community and responsibility 
for their neighbors but also a deep sense of 
independence and individual dignity. They 
were a people who loved this country and 
were never afraid to follow the lure of the 
dream of a better life. 

That spirit remains strong and alive in our 
generation of Americans, as well. So long as 
it does—and so long as there remains a 
Democratic Party to take on the Republi- 
cans—I will remain an optimist about Amer- 
ica. 

Thank you very much. 
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Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, 
among Martin Luther King’s extraor- 
dinary leadership qualities was his 
ability to bridge the divisions that ex- 
isted among civil rights organizations 
in his day, and to create a powerful 
consensus among black and white 
Americans for social change. An under- 
standing of Dr. King’s leadership role 
in the civil rights movement is essen- 
tial to overcome the political drift and 
quietude of the present day. 

In this light, I want to share with 
my colleagues a major piece of analy- 
sis on Dr. King’s politics written by 
Dr. August Meier, a professor of nisto- 
ry at Kent State University. Entitled 
“On the Role of Martin Luther King,” 
it appeared first in the journal, New 
Politics (winter, 1965) and was later re- 
printed in an outstanding collection, 
the “Making of Black America,” pub- 
lished in 1969 by Atheneum Press. Ex- 
cerpts from the article follow: 
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ON THE ROLE OF MARTIN LUTHER KING 
(By August Meier) 


The phenomenon that is Martin Luther 
King consists of a number of striking para- 
doxes. The Nobel Prize winner is accepted 
by the outside world as the leader of the 
nonviolent direct action movement, but he 
is criticized by many activists within the 
movement. He is criticized for what appears, 
at times, as indecisiveness, and more often 
denounced for a tendency to accept compro- 
mise. Yet, in the eyes of most Americans, 
both black and white, he remains the 
symbol of militant direct action. so potent is 
this symbol of King as direct actionist, that 
a new myth is arising about his historic role. 
The real credit for developing and project- 
ing the techniques and philosophy of non- 
violent direct action in the civil rights arena 
must be given to the Congress of Racial 
Equality which was founded in 1942, more 
than a dozen years before the Montgomery 
bus boycott projected King into internation- 
al fame. And the idea of mass action by Ne- 
groes themselves to secure redress of their 
grievances must, in large part, be ascribed to 
the vision of A. Philip Randolph, architect 
of the March on Washington Movement 
during World War II. Yet, as we were told 
in Montgomery on March 25, 1965, King 
and his followers now assert, apparently 
without serious contradiction, that a new 
type of civil rights strategy was born at 
Montgomery in 1955 under King’s auspices. 

In a movement in which respect is accord- 
ed in direct proportion to the number of 
times one has been arrested, King appears 
to keep the number of times he goes to jail 
to a minimum. In a movement in which suc- 
cessful leaders are those who share in the 
hardships of their followers, in the risks 
they take, in the beatings they receive, in 
the length of time they spend in jail, King 
tends to leave prison for other important 
engagements, rather than remaining there 
and suffering with his followers. In a move- 
ment in which leadership ordinarily de- 
volves upon persons who mix democratically 
with their followers, King remains isolated 
and aloof. In a movement which prides 
itself on militancy and “no compromise” 
with racial discrimination or with the white 
“power structure,” King maintains close re- 
lationships with, and appears to be influ- 
enced by, Democratic presidents and their 
emissaries, seems amenable to compromises 
considered by some half a loaf or less, and 
often appears willing to postpone or avoid a 
direct confrontation in the streets. 

King’s career has been characterized by 
failures that, in the larger sense, must be 
accounted triumphs. The buses in Mont- 
gomery were desegregated only after 
lengthy judicial proceedings conducted by 
the NAACP Legal Defense Fund secured a 
favorable decision from the U.S. Supreme 
Court. Nevertheless, the events in Mont- 
gomery were a triumph for direct action, 
and gave this tactic a popularity unknown 
when identified solely with CORE. King’s 


ida—ended as failures or with only token ac- 
complishments in those cities. But each of 
them, chiefly because of his presence, dra- 
matically focused national and international 
attention on the plight of the Southern 
Negro, thereby facilitating overall progress. 
In B ham, in particular, demonstra- 
tions which fell short of their local goals 
were responsible for a major Feder- 
al Civil Rights Act. Essentially, this pattern 
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of local failure and national victory was re- 
cently enacted in Selma, Alabama. 

King is ideologically committed to dis- 
obeying unjust laws and court orders, in the 


Gandhian tradition, but generally he fol- 


lows a policy of not disobeying Federal 
Court orders. In his recent Montgomery 
speech, he expressed a crude, neo-Marxist 
interpretation of history romanticizing the 
Populist movement as a genuine union of 
black and white common people, ascribing 
race prejudice to capitalists playing white 
workers against black. Yet, in practice, he is 
amenable to compromise with the white 
bourgeois political and economic Establish- 
ment. More important, King enunciates a 
superficial and eclectic philosophy and by 
virtue of it he has profoundly awakened the 
moral conscience of America. 

In short, King can be described as a 
“Conservative Militant.” 

In this combination of militancy with con- 
servatism and caution, of righteousness with 
respectability, lies the secret of King’s enor- 
mous success. 

Certain important civil rights leaders have 
dismissed King’s position as the product of 
publicity generated by the mass communica- 
tions media. But this can be said of the suc- 
cess of the civil rights nonviolent action 
movement generally. Without publicity it is 
hard to conceive that much progress would 
have been made. In fact, contrary to the of- 
ficial nonviolent direct action philosophy, 
demonstrations have secured their results 
not by changing the hearts of the oppres- 
sors through a display of nonviolent love, 
but through the national and international 
pressures generated by the publicity arising 
from mass arrests and incidents of violence. 
And no one has employed this strategy of 
securing publicity through mass arrests and 
precipitating violence from white hoodlums 
and law enforcement officers more than 
King himself. King abhors violence; as at 
Selma, for example, he constantly retreats 
from situations that might result in the 
deaths of his followers. But he is precisely 
most successful when, contrary to his deep- 
est wishes, his demonstrations precipitate 
violence from Southern whites against 
Negro and white demonstrators. We need 
only cite Birmingham and Selma to illus- 
trate this point. 

Publicity alone does not explain the dura- 
bility of King’s image, or why he remains 
for the rank and file of whites and blacks 
alike, the symbol of the direct action move- 
ment, the nearest thing to a charismatic 
leader that the civil rights movement has 
ever had. At the heart of King’s continuing 
influence and popularity are two facts. 
First, better than anyone else, he articulates 
the aspirations of Negroes who respond to 
the cadence of his addresses, his religious 
phraseology and manner of speaking, and 
the vision of his dream for them and for 
America. King has intuitively adopted the 
style of the old fashioned Negro Baptist 
preacher and transformed it into a new art 
form; he has, indeed, restored oratory to its 
place among the arts. Second, he communi- 
cates Negro aspirations to white America 
more effectively than anyone else. His reli- 
gious terminology and manipulation of the 
Christian symbols of love and non-resist- 
ance are partly responsible for his appeal 
among whites. 

If his success with Negroes is largely 
due to the style of his utterance, his success 
with whites is a much more complicated 
matter. For one thing, he unerringly knows 
how to exploit to maximum effectiveness 
their growing feeling of guilt. King, of 
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course, is not unique in attaining fame and 
popularity among whites through playing 
upon their guilt feelings. * * * With intu- 
itive, but extraordinary skill, he not only 
castigates whites for their sins but, in con- 
trast to angry young writers like Baldwin, 
he explicitly states his belief in their salva- 
tion. Not only will direct action bring fulfill- 
ment of the “American Dream” to Negroes 
but the Negroes’ use of direct action will 
help whites to live up to their Christian and 
democratic values; it will purify, cleanse and 
heal the sickness in white society. Whites 
will benefit as well as Negroes. He has faith 
that the white man will redeem himself. Ne- 
groes must not hate whites, but love them. 
In this manner, King first arouses the guilt 
feelings of whites, and then relieves them— 
though always leaving the lingering feeling 
in his white listeners that they should sup- 
port his nonviolent crusade. Like a Greek 
tragedy, King’s performance provides an ex- 
traordinary catharsis for the white listen- 
er. ef 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find that 
King is the recipient of contributions from 
organizations and individuals who fail to 
eradicate evidence of prejudice in their own 
backyards. For example, certain liberal 
trade union leaders who are philosophically 
committed to full racial equality, who feel 
the need to identify their organizations with 
the cause of militant civil rights, although 
they are unable to defeat racist elements in 
their unions, contribute hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars to King’s Southern Chris- 
tian Leadership Conference (SCLC), One 
might attribute this phenomenon to the 
fact the SCLC works in the South rather 
than the North, but this is true also for 
SNCC which does not benefit similarly from 
union treasuries. And the fact is that ever 
since the college students started their sit- 
ins in 1960, it is SNCC which has been the 
real spearhead of direct action in most of 
the South, and has performed the lion's 
share of work in local communities, while 
SCLC has received most of the publicity and 
most of the money. However, while King 
provides a verbal catharsis for whites, leav- 
ing them feeling purified and comfortable, 
SNCC’s uncompromising militancy makes 
whites feel less comfortable and less benefi- 
cent. 

King’s very tendencies toward compromise 
and caution, his willingness to negotiate and 
bargain with White House emissaries, his 
hesitancy to risk the precipitation of mass 
violence upon demonstrators, further 
endear him to whites. He appears to them a 
“responsible” and “moderate” man. To mili- 
tant activists, King’s failure to march past 
the State Police on that famous Tuesday 
morning outside Selma indicated either a 
lack of courage, or a desire to advance him- 
self by currying Presidential favor. But 
King’s shrinking from a possible bloodbath, 
his accession to the entreaties of the politi- 
cal establishment, his acceptance of face- 
saving compromise in this, as in other in- 
stances, are fundamental to the particular 
role he is playing, and essential for achiev- 
ing and sustaining his image as a leader of 
heroic moral stature in the eyes of white 
men. His caution and compromise keep open 
the channels of communication between the 
activists and the majority of the white com- 
munity. In brief: King makes the nonviolent 
direct action movement respectable. 

Of course, many, if not most, activists 
reject the notion that the movement should 
be made respectable. Yet, American history 
shows that for any reform movement to suc- 
ceed, it must attain respectability. It must 
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attract moderates, even conservatives, to its 
ranks. The March on Washington made 
direct action respectable; Selma made it 
fashionable. More than any other force, it is 
Martin Luther King who impressed the civil 
rights revolution on the American con- 
science and is attracting that great middle 
body of American public opinion to its sup- 
port. 

* * * There is another side to the picture: 
King would be neither respected nor re- 
spectable if there were not more militant ac- 
tivists on his left, engaged in more radical 
forms of direct action. Without CORE and, 
especially, SNCC, King would appear 
“radical” and “irresponsible” rather than 
“moderate” and “respectable.” 

King occupies a position of strategic im- 
portance as the “vital center’ within the 
civil rights movement. Though he has lieu- 
tenants who are far more militant and “rad- 
ical” than he is, SCLC acts, in effect, as the 
most cautious, deliberate and conservative“ 
of the direct action groups because of 
King’s leadership. This permits King and 
the SCLC to function—almost certainly un- 
intentionally—not only as an organ of com- 
munication with the Establishment and ma- 
jority white public opinion, but as some- 
thing of a bridge between the activist and 
more traditionalist or “conservative” civil 
rights groups, as well. For example, it ap- 
pears unlikely that the Urban League and 
NAACP, which supplied most of the funds, 
would have participated in the 1963 March 
on Washington if King had not done so. Be- 
cause King agreed to go along with SNCC 
and CORE, the NAACP found it mandatory 
to join if it was to maintain its image as a 
protest organization. King’s identification 
with the March was also essential for secur- 
ing the support of large numbers of white 
clergymen and their moderate followers. 
The March was the brainchild of the civil 
rights movement's ablest strategist and tac- 
tician, Bayard Rustin, and the call was 
issued by A. Philip Randolph. But it would 
have been a minor episode in the history of 
the civil rights movement without King’s 
support. 

Yet curiously enough, despite his charis- 
ma and international reputation, King thus 
far has been more a symbol than a power in 
the civil rights movement. Indeed his 
strength in the movement has derived less 
from an organizational base than from his 
symbolic role. 

* + + It is, of course, no easier today than 
it has been in the past few years to predict 
the course of the Negro protest movement, 
and it is always possible that the current 
state of affairs may change quite abruptly. 
It is conceivable that the ambitious program 
that SCLC is now projecting—both in 
Southern voter registration and in Northern 
urban direct action programs—may give it a 
position of commanding importance in civil 
rights. As a result of the recent demonstra- 
tions in Selma and Montgomery, King’s 
prestige is now higher than ever. At the 
same time, the nature of CORE and NAACP 
direct action activities at the moment has 
created a programmatic vacuum which 
SCLC leaders may be able to exploit. Given 
this convergence of circumstances, SCLC 
leaders may be able to establish an organi- 
zational base upon which to build a power 
commensurate with the symbolic position of 
their president. 

It is indeed fortunate that King has not 
obtained a predominance of power in the 
movement commensurate with his prestige. 
For today, as in the past, a diversity of ap- 
proaches is necessary. Needed in the move- 
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ment are those who view the struggle chief- 
ly as a conflict situation, in which the power 
of demonstrations, the power of Negroes, 
will force recognition of the race’s humanity 
and citizenship rights, and the achievement 
of equality. Equally needed are those who 
see the movement’s strategy to be chiefly 
one of capitalizing on the basic consensus of 
values in American society by awakening 
the conscience of the white man to the con- 
tradiction between his professions and the 
facts of discrimination. And just as neces- 
sary to the movement as both of these are 
those who operate skillfully, recognizing 
and yet exploiting the deeply held Ameri- 
can belief that compromise among compet- 
ing interest groups is the best modus oper- 
andi in public life. 

King is unique in that he maintains a deli- 
cate balance among all three of these basic 
strategy assumptions, The traditional ap- 
proaches of the Urban League (conciliation 
of the white businessmen) and of the 
NAACP (most preeminently appeals to the 
courts and appeals to the sense of fair play 
in the American public), basically attempted 
to exploit the consensus in American values. 
It would of course be a gross oversimplifica- 
tion to say that the Urban League and 
NAACP strategies are based simply on at- 
tempting to capitalize on the consensus of 
values, while SNCC and CORE act simply as 
if the situation were purely a conflict situa- 
tion. Implicit in the actions of all civil rights 
organizations are both sets of assumptions— 
even where people are not conscious of the 
theoretical assumptions under which, in 
effect, they operate. The NAACP especially 
encompasses a broad spectrum of strategies 
and types of activities, ranging from time- 
tested court procedures to militant direct 
action. Sophisticated CORE activists know 
very well when a judicious compromise is 
necessary or valuable. But I hold that King 
is in the middle, acting in effect as if he 
were basing his strategy upon all three as- 
sumptions described above. He maintains a 
delicate balance between a purely moral 
appeal and a militant display of power. He 
talks of the power of the bodies of Negro 
demonstrators in the streets, but unlike 
CORE and SNCC activists, he accepts com- 
promises at times that consist of token im- 
provements, and calls them impressive victo- 
ries. More than any of the other groups, 
King and SCLC can, up to this point at 
least, be described as exploiting all three 
tactical assumptions to an approximately 
equal degree. King’s continued success, I 
suspect, will depend to a considerable 
degree upon the difficult feat of maintain- 
ing his position at the “vital center” of the 
civil rights movement. 

Viewed from another angle King’s failure 
to achieve a position of power on a level 
with his prestige is fortunate because rival- 
ries between personalities and organizations 
remain an essential ingredient of the dy- 
namics of the movement and a precondition 
for its success as each current tries to outdo 
the others in effectiveness and in maintain- 
ing a good public image. Without this com- 
petitive stimulus, the civil rights revolution 
would slow down. 

I have already noted that one of King’s 
functions is to serve as a bridge between the 
militant and conservative wings of the 
movement. In addition, by gathering sup- 
port for SCLC, he generates wider support 
for CORE and SNCC, as well. The most 
striking example is the recent series of dem- 
onstrations in Selma where SNCC had been 
operating for nearly two years with only 
moderate amounts of publicity before King 
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chose that city as his own target. As usual, 
it was King’s presence that focused world 
attention on Selma. In the course of subse- 
quent events, the rift between King and 
SNCC assumed the proportions of a serious 
conflict. Yet people who otherwise would 
have been hesitant to support SNCC’s ef- 
forts, even people who had become disillu- 
sioned with certain aspects of SNCC’s poli- 
cies during the Mississippi Summer Project 
of 1964, were drawn to demonstrate in 
Selma and Montgomery. Moreover, al- 
though King received the major share of 
credit for the demonstrations, it seems 
likely that in the controversy between King 
and SNCC, the latter emerged with more 
power and influence in the civil rights move- 
ment than ever before. It is now possible 
that the Administration will, in the future, 
regard SNCC as more of a force to be reck- 
oned with than it has heretofore. 

Major dailies like the New York Times 
and the Washington Post, basically sympa- 
thetic to civil rights and racial equality, 
though more gradualist than the activist or- 
ganizations, have congratulated the nation 
upon its good fortune in having a “responsi- 
ble and moderate“ leader like King at the 
head of the nonviolent action movement 
(though they overestimate his power and 
underestimate the symbolic nature of his 
role). It would be more appropriate to con- 
gratulate the civil rights movement for its 
good fortune in having as its symbolic 
leader a man like King. The fact that he 
has more prestige than power; the fact that 
he not only criticizes whites but explicitly 
believes in their redemption; his ability to 
arouse creative tension combined with his 
inclination to shrink from carrying demon- 
strations to the point where major 
bloodshed might result; the intellectual sim- 
plicity of his philosophy; his tendency to 
compromise and exert caution, even his 
seeming indecisiveness on some occasions; 
the sparing use he makes of going to or 
staying in jail himself; his friendship with 
the man in the White House—all are essen- 
tial to the role he plays, and invaluable for 
the success of the movement. It is well, of 
course, that not all civil rights leaders are 
cut of the same cloth—that King is unique 
among them. Like Randolph, who functions 
very differently, King is really an institu- 
tion. His most important function, I believe, 
is that of effectively communicating Negro 
aspirations to white people, or making non- 
violent direct action respectable in the eyes 
of the white majority. In addition, he func- 
tions within the movement by occupying a 
vital center position between its “conserv- 
ative” and radical“ wings, by symbolizing 
direct action and attracting people to par- 
ticipate in it without dominating either the 
civil rights movement or its activist wing. 
Viewed in this context, traits that many ac- 
tivists criticize in King actually function not 
as sources of weakness, but as the founda- 
tions of his strength.e 


SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 

Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 
4, 1977, calls for establishment of a 
system for a computerized schedule of 
all meetings and hearings of Senate 
committees, subcommittees, joint com- 
mittees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate 
Daily Digest—designated by the Rules 
Committee—of the time, place, and 
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purpose of the meetings, when sched- 
uled, and any cancellations or changes 
in the meetings as they occur. 

As an additional procedure along 
with the computerization of this infor- 
mation, the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest will prepare this information 
for printing in the Extensions of Re- 
marks section of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record on Monday and Wednesday of 
each week. 

Any changes in committee schedul- 
ing will be indicated by placement of 
an asterisk to the left of the name of 
the unit conducting such meetings. 

Meetings scheduled for Thursday, 
June 4, 1981, may be found in the 
Daily Digest of today’s Recorp. 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


JUNE 5 


9:00 a.m. 
Finance 
Estate and Gift Taxation Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 404, S. 395, S. 
858, S. 574, S. 23, S. 557, and S. 995, 
proposals to revise the estate and gift 
tax laws and minimize the burden on 
small and moderate-size estates. 
2221 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Fine Arts Commission, the National 
Gallery of Art, and the Bureau of 
Mines. 
1114 Dirksen Building 
Environment and Public Works 
To continue oversight hearings on the 
implementation of the Clean Air Act. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
Foreign Relations 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
4221 Dirksen Building 
Joint Economic 
To hold hearings on the employment/ 
unemployment situation for the 
month of May, to be followed by hear- 
ings on certain labor efforts on pro- 
ductivity of the American economy. 
2154 Rayburn Building 


JUNE 8 


Energy and Agricultural Taxation Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on miscellaneous 
energy-related tax proposals, including 
S. 307, S. 448, S. 498, and S. 725. 
2221 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 


*Criminal Law Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 186, author- 
izing funds through fiscal year 1988 
for the Department of Justice to pro- 
vide assistance to State and local gov- 
ernments for the improvement of the 
States criminal justice system. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Environmental Pollution Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the municipal waste 
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water treatment construction grants 
program of the Clean Water Act, and 
to hold hearings on S. 975, revising 
and extending for one year certain 
provisions of the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act, and on other related 
proposals. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 


Environment and Public Works 

Water Resources Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 621, authorizing 
funds for the development of certain 
water resources projects, and to review 
existing water resources policy and 

water problems. 

4200 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 9 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Business meeting, to consider proposed 
reconciliations in relation to proposals 
which fall within the committee's ju- 
risdiction. 


10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
Reese H. Taylor, Jr., of Nevada, to be 
a Member of the Interstate Commerce 


Commission. 
235 Russell Building 
Environment and Public Works 
To resume oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Clean Air Act. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings on S. 1120, proposed 
Waste, Fraud, and Abuse Reduction 
Act. 


4232 Dirksen Building 


3302 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Business meeting, to resume considera- 
tion of legislative proposals in relation 
to spending levels as required by 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 9 and 
the Budget Act. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
3:00 p.m. 
Judiciary 
Business meeting, to consider S. 114, es- 
tablishing criteria for the imposition 
of the death penalty for Federal 
crimes, and other pending calendar 
business. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 10 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 

*Defense Subcommittee 
To resume closed hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1982 
for the defense establishment receiv- 
ing testimony on special programs of 


the Air Force. 
8-406, Capitol 


Labor and Human Resources 
Business meeting, to continue considera- 
tion of proposed reconciliations in re- 
lation to proposals which fall within 
the committee’s jurisdiction. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Environmental Pollution Subcommittee 
To resume oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the municipal 
wastewater treatment construction 
grants program of the Clean Water 
Act, and to hold hearings on S. 975, re- 
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vising and extending for one year cer- 
tain provisions of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, and on other 

related proposals. 
4200 Dirksen Building 

Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
Donald E. Sowle, of Virginia, to be Ad- 
ministrator for Federal Procurement 
Policy, Office of Management and 


Budget. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Separation of Powers Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 158, establish- 
ing a congressional finding and decla- 
ration that human life begins at con- 


ception. 
6226 Dirksen Building 
Select on Indian Affairs 
To hold hearings on the substance of S. 
1088, authorizing funds for fiscal years 
1982 and 1983 to promote the goal of 
economic and social self-sufficiency 
for American Indians, and Hawaiian 
and Alaskan Natives (pending on 
Senate calendar). 
1318 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Transportation Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 841 and S. 
1024, bills authorizing funds through 
fiscal year 1986 for the construction 
and safety of Federal highways. 
4200 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 11 
9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
*Defense Subcommittee 
To continue closed hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1982 
for the Defense Establishment, receiv- 
ing testimony on command, control, 
and communication programs and in- 
telligence-related activities of the De- 
partment of Defense. 
8-406, Capitol 


Labor and Human Resources 
Employment and Productivity Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on employment and 
training programs in the United 
States, focusing on objectives of em- 
ployment and training policy and the 
relationship between Federal, State, 
and local governments in the funding, 
design, and Ste mr of employ- 
ment and training p 
4232 2 Dirksen Building 
*Veterans’ Affairs 


To hold hearings on S. 917, increasing 
the rates of disability compensation 
for disabled veterans, and the rates of 
dependency and indemnity compensa- 
tion for their survivors; S. 911, author- 
izing the payment of a special pension 
to the survivor of persons awarded the 
Medal of Honor; and S. 915, S. 779, 
and S. 112, bills providing for memori- 
als to honor the memory of certain de- 
ceased members of the Armed Forces. 

412 Russell Building 
9:30 a.m. 


*Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To resume hearings on S. 898, proposed 
Telecommunications Competition and 
Deregulation Act. 
235 Russell Building 
10:30 a.m. 


Environment and Public Works 
To resume oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Clean Air Act. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
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2:00 p.m. 
*Labor and Human Resources 

To hold hearings on the nominations of 
Vincent E. Reed, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be Assistant Secretary for 
Elementary and Secondary Education, 
Department of Education; William C. 
Clohan, Jr., of West Virginia, to be 
Under Secretary of Education; Robert 
M. Worthington, of Utah, to be Assist- 
ant Secretary for Vocational and 
Adult Education, Department of Edu- 
cation; Winifred A. Pizzano, of Virgin- 
la, to be Deputy Director of the 
ACTION Agency; and Lawrence F. 
Davenport, of California, to be an As- 
sociate Director of the ACTION 

Agency. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 12 
9:00 a.m. 
*Office of Technology Assessment 
The Board, to hold a business meeting 
on pending business matters. 
EF-100, Capitol 
9:30 a.m. 
Finance 
Taxation and Debt Management Subcom- 
mittee and Energy and Agricultural 
Taxation Subcommittee 
To hold joint hearings on the taxation 
of commodity straddle transactions, 
and on S. 626, proposed Commodity 
Straddles Tax Act. 
2221 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Water Resources Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposals to pro- 
vide for the development of ports and 
harbors and inland waterways in the 
United States, including S. 809, S. 68, 
S. 202, S. 576, S. 828, and S. 1094. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 


Separation of Powers Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 158, establish- 
ing a congressional finding and decla- 
ration that human life begins at con- 
ception. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 15 


9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
*Defense Subcommittee 
To resume closed hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1982 
for the defense establishment, receiv- 
ing testimony on defense intelligence 
programs. 
S-406, Capitol 
Labor and Human Resources 
Employment and Productivity Subcom- 
mittee 
To continue hearings on employment 
and training programs in the United 
States, focusing on objectives of em- 
ployment and training policy and the 
relationship between Federal, State 
and local governments in the funding, 
design and administration of employ- 
ment and training programs. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To resume hearings on S. 898, proposed 
Telecommunications Competition and 
Deregulation Act. 
235 Russell Building 
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10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Environmental Pollution Subcommittee 
To resume oversight hearings on the 
implementation of the municipal 
wastewater treatment construction 
grants program of the Clean Water 
Act, and to hold hearings on S. 975, re- 
vising and extending for one year cer- 
tain provisions of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, and on other 
related proposals. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 


Separation of Powers Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 158, establish- 
ing a congressional finding and decla- 
ration that human life begins at con- 


ception. 
5110 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 16 
9:00 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
Civil Services, Post Office, and General 
Services Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1224, strengthen- 
ing the congressional franking law and 
clarifying its privilege. 
Room to be announced 
9:30 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
International Finance and Monetary 
Policy, and Securities Subcommittees 
To resume joint hearings on S. 708. 
clarifying the intent and modifying 
certain provisions of the Foreign Cor- 
rupt Practices Act of 1977. 
5302 Dirksen Building 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To continue hearings on S. 898, pro- 
posed Telecommunications Competi- 
tion and Deregulation Act. 
235 Russell Building 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1182, improving 
the administration of the Longshore- 
men’s and Harbor Workers’ Compen- 
sation Act by removing certain inequi- 
ties, reducing incentives for fraud and 
abuse, and assuring immediate com- 
pensation benefits and competent 
medical treatment for injured employ- 


ees. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 


Environment and Public Works 
Water Resources Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 810, proposed 
Inland Waterway User Fee Act. 
4200 Dirksen Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
Education Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 1103, author- 
izing funds through fiscal year 1986 
for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion programs and providing educa- 
tional support at the State and local 


level. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 17 


9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on budget estimates 
for fiscal year 1982 for the defense es- 
tablishment, receiving testimony from 
public witnesses. 
1223 Dirksen Building 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Surface Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the substance of 
S. 1100, authorizing funds for fiscal 
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year 1982 to improve rail service in the 
Northeast region of the United States 
(pending on Senate calendar). 
5110 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on S. 1182, improv- 
ing the administration of the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act by removing certain in- 
equities, reducing incentives for fraud 
and abuse, and assuring immediate 
compensation benefits and competent 
medical treatment for injured employ- 


ees. 
1318 Dirksen Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
*Education, Arts and Humanities Subcom- 
mittee 
To continue hearings on S. 1103, author- 
izing funds through fiscal year 1986 
for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion programs, and providing educa- 
tional support at the State and local 
level. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold hearings on the substance of S. 
266, implementing procedures and 
guidelines for the interagency sharing 
of health resources between the De- 
partment of Defense and the Veter- 
ans’ Administration. 
412 Russell Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Environmental Pollution Subcommittee 
To resume oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the municipal waste- 
water treatment construction grants 
program of the Clean Water Act, and 
to hold hearings on S. 975, revising 
and extending for one year certain 
provisions of the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act, and on other related 
proposals. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings on S. 1249, providing 
tools and incentives to the Federal 
Government in its efforts to collect 
debts owed the United States. 
3302 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 18 


9:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Motor Carrier Act 
(Public Law 96-296). 
235 Russell Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
Employment and Productivity Subcom- 
mittee 
To resume hearings on employment and 
training programs in the United 
States, focusing on objectives of em- 
ployment and training policy and the 
relationship between Federal, State 
and local governments in the funding, 
design and administration of employ- 
ment and training programs. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Nuclear Regulation Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Uranium Mill 
Tailings Act. 


410 Russell Building 
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Labor and Human Resources 
Education, Arts and Humanities Subcom- 
mittee 
To continue hearings on S. 1103, author- 
izing funds through fiscal year 1986 
for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion programs, and providing educa- 
tional support at the State and local 
level. 
5110 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Water Resources Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 621, author- 
izing funds for the development of cer- 
tain water resources projects, and to 
review existing water resources policy 
and water problems. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
expanding the Inspectors General Act 
of 1978 to include certain departments 
and agencies within the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Separation of Powers Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 158, establish- 
ing a congressional finding and decla- 
ration that human life begins at con- 
ception. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 19 
9:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To resume hearings on S. 898, proposed 
Telecommunications Competition and 
Deregulation Act. 
235 Russell Building 
Labor and Human Resources 
Employment and Productivity Subcom- 
mittee 
To continue hearings on employment 
and training programs in the United 
States, focusing on objectives of em- 
ployment and training policy and the 
relationship between Federal, State 
and local governments in the funding, 
design and administration of employ- 
ment and training programs. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Surface Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 49, S. 879, and S. 
1151, bills extending the period of day- 
light savings time. 
6226 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Transportation Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 841 and S. 
1024, bills authorizing funds through 
fiscal year 1986 for the construction 
and safety of Federal highways. 
4200 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 22 
10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Communications Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the role 
of the rural telecommunications 
system in America. 
235 Russell Building 


Environment and Public Works 
Environmental Pollution Subcommittee 
To resume oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the municipal 
wastewater treatment construction 
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grants program of the Clean Water 
Act, and to hold hearings on S. 975, re- 
vising and extending for one year cer- 
tain provisions of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, and on other 
related purposes. 

4200 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 23 


9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
*Aviation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to provide for an early phase out of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
235 Russell Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
Aging, Family and Human Services Sub- 
committee 
To hold oversight hearings on the role 
of the Federal Government in family 
planning programs of title X of the 
Public Health Services Act. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 1182, improv- 
ing the administration of the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act by removing certain in- 
equities, reducing incentives for fraud 
and abuse, and assuring immediate 
compensation benefits and competent 
medical treatment for injured employ- 
ees. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
To resume oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Clean Air Act. 
4200 Dirksen Building 


Governmental Affairs 
To resume hearings on S. 1080, improv- 
ing and modifying the Federal regula- 
tory process, and other related meas- 
ures. 
302 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 24 


9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Aviation Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed legis- 
lation to provide for an early phaseout 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
357 Russell Building 
10:00 a.m, 
Environment and Public Works 
Environmental Pollution Subcommittee 
To resume oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the municipal 
wastewater treatment construction 
grants program of the Clean Water 
Act, and to hold hearings on S. 975, re- 
vising and extending for one year cer- 
tain provisions of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, and on other 
related measures, 
4200 Dirksen Building 


Governmental Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings on the Fed- 
eral Government's film making proce- 
dures. 
3302 Dirksen Building 


Governmental Affairs 
Energy, Nuclear Proliferation, and Gov- 
ernment Processes Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for programs of the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act. 
Room to be announced 
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Labor and Human Resources 
Education, Arts and the Humanities Sub- 
committee 
To resume hearings on S. 1103, author- 
izing funds through fiscal year 1986 
for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion programs, and providing educa- 
tional support at the State and local 
level. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


2:00 p.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
Intergovernmental Relations Subcommit- 
tee 


To hold hearings on S. 1042, abolishing 
the Intergovernmental Personnel Act 
grant program. 

3302 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 25 


9:00 a.m. 
*Veterans’ Affairs 
Business meeting, to mark up S. 917, in- 
creasing the rates of disability com- 
pensation for disabled veterans, and 
the rates of dependency and indemni- 
ty compensation for their survivors, S. 
911, authorizing the payment of a spe- 
cial pension to the survivors of persons 
awarded the Medal of Honor, and S. 
915, S. 779, and S. 112, bills providing 
for memorials to honor the memory of 
certain deceased members of the 
Armed Forces, and the substance of S. 
266, implementing procedures and 
guidelines for the interagency sharing 
of health resources between the De- 
partment of Defense and the Veter- 
ans’ Administration. 
412 Russell Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
*Labor Subcommittee 
Business meeting, to mark up S. 398, 
permitting certain employees to work 
a 10-hour day in the case of a 4-day 
workweek. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings in conjunction with 
the National Ocean Policy Study on 
the substance of Senate Resolution 
147, calling for a moratorium of indefi- 
nite duration on the commercial kill- 
ing of whales. 
235 Russell Building 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Aviation Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed legis- 
lation to provide for an early phaseout 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
224 Russell Building 


Environment and Public Works 
To resume oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Clean Air Act. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
Governmental Affairs 
Energy, Nuclear Proliferation, and Gov- 
ernment Processes Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed legis- 
lation authorizing funds for programs 
of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act. 
Room to be announced 
11:00 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
Business meeting, to mark up S. 10, pro- 
viding for creation of a Commission to 
design a blueprint for improving gov- 
ernmental performance at the Federal 
level and throughout the intergovern- 
mental system. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
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JULY 7 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Aging, Family and Human Services Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on the primary inter- 
vention in addressing societal prob- 
lems. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


JULY 8 
10:00 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
International Finance and Monetary 
Policy Subcommittee 
To hold joint oversight hearings with 
Finance’s Subcommittee on Interna- 
tional Trade on U.S. trade policy. 
2221 Dirksen Building 
Finance 
International Trade Subcommittee 
To hold joint oversight hearings with 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Subcommittee on International Fi- 
nance and Monetary Policy on U.S, 
trade policy. 
2221 Dirksen Building 


JULY 9 
9:00 a.m. 
*Veterans’ Affairs 

To hold hearings on the prospective 
nomination of Robert P. Nimmo, of 
California, to be Administrator of the 

Veterans’ Administration. 
412 Russell Building 


JULY 15 
9:30 a.m. 
*Veterans’ Affairs 

To hold oversight hearings on proce- 
dures for the adjudication of certain 
claims, and to hold hearings on S. 349, 
providing for limited judicial review of 
the administrative action of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, and for reason- 
able fees to attorneys representing 

legal counsel for veterans. 
412 Russell Building 


JULY 16 


9:30 a.m. 
*Veterans’ Affairs 

To continue oversight hearings on pro- 
cedures for the adjudication of certain 
claims, and to hold hearings on S. 349, 
providing for limited judicial review of 
the administrative action of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, and for reason- 
able fees to attorneys representing 

legal counsel for veterans. 
412 Russell Building 


JULY 22 
9:30 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 

To hold hearings on S. 5, S. 7, S. 25, S. 
26, S. 48, S. 105, S. 248, S. 417, and S. 

742, bills providing educational assist- 
ance to members of the Armed Forces. 

412 Russell Building 


JULY 23 
9:30 a.m. 
*Veterans’ Affairs 

To continue hearings on S. 5, S. 7, S. 25, 
S. 26, S. 48, S. 105, S. 248, S. 417, and 
S. 742, bills providing educational as- 
sistance to members of the Armed 

Forces. 
412 Russell Building 
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JULY 28 


9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Aging, Family and Human Services Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on adoption services in 
the United States. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


JULY 29 


9:30 a.m. 
*Veterans’ Affairs 

Business meeting, to mark up S. 349, 
providing for limited judicial review of 
the administrative action of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, and for reason- 
able fees to attorneys representing 

legal counsel for veterans. 
412 Russell Building 


SEPTEMBER 16 


9:30 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 

Business meeting to mark up S. 5, S. 7, 
S. 25, S. 26, S. 48, S. 105, S. 248, S. 417, 
and S. 742, bills providing educational 
assistance to members of the Armed 

Forces. 
412 Russell Building 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
CANCELLATIONS 


JUNE 3 


9:30 a.m. 

Labor and Human Resources 

Employment and Productivity Subcom- 
mittee 

To continue oversight hearings on the 
implementation of the Farm Labor 
Contractor Registration Act, and to 
hold hearings on S. 922, clarifying the 
meaning of “migrant worker”, and in- 
suring the proper administration and 
enforcement of the Farm Labor Con- 

tractor Registration Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


2:00 p.m. 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for the U.S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 4 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
*Employment and Productivity Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Farm Labor Con- 
tractor Registration Act, and to hold 
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hearings on S. 922, clarifying the 
meaning of “migrant worker”, and in- 
suring the proper administration and 
enforcement of the Farm Labor Con- 
tractor Registration Act. 

4232 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 9 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Aging, Family and Human Services Sub- 
committee 
To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of family planning pro- 
grams. 
5110 Dirksen Building 
Labor and Human Resources 
*Labor Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Longshoremen 
and Harbor Workers Compensation 
Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 10 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
*Labor Subcommittee 
To continue oversight hearings on the 
implementation of the Longshoremen 
and Harbor Workers Compensation 
Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
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SENATE—Thursday, June 4, 1981 


The Senate met at 11 a.m., on the ex- 
piration of the recess, and was called 
to order by the President pro tempore 
(Mr. THURMOND). 


PRAYER 


The Reverend Robert W. Thurston, 
D.D., minister, First Baptist Church, New 
London, N.H., offered the following 
prayer: 

Eternal God, we thank You for the 
faith which sustains us, the hope which 
inspires us, and the light by which we 
daily walk. 

Help us to correct our mistakes. Cause 
us to look within ourselves and to see 
there all that we condemn in others. 

Give to every nation that which we 
seek for our own Nation—concern for 
the needs of everyone, sensitivity to mor- 
al issues, deliverance from cynicism and 
despair, strength to be free and to carry 
the burden of freedom, and readiness 
to accept responsibility, rather than to 
evade its consequence. 

Let us go through today’s work with 
faithfulness, strong to do justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with You. 
Amen. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MAJORITY 
LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, the majority leader 
is recognized. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Journal of the proceedings of the Senate 
be approved to date. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE SENATE AGENDA 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, in the in- 
formal calendar of legislative activity 
that we construct in the leadership office, 
today had been set aside for continuation 
of final disposition of S. 1197, the housing 
bill. I offer appropriate commendation 
and appreciation to the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. Lucar) who 
managed the bill, and the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. PROXMIRE), because we 
finished that bill yesterday, which must 
be a record for a housing bill, by the 
way. I point out as well that some Mem- 
bers who had very controversial amend- 
ments that might have been offered to 
the bill did not offer those amendments. 
No doubt they will be dealt with later 
on other bills or as free-standing mat- 
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ters. In any event, on yesterday, we were 
able to complete a major piece of legis- 
lation in a very short period of time; 
perhaps even in record time. 
CONFERENCE REPORT ON SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 


That leaves us, Mr. President, with not 
much to do on the Legislative Calendar. 
I hope that the other body will act on 
the supplemental appropriations bill 
conference report this morning. My esti- 
mation, which, of course, is unofficial, is 
that the House of Representatives may 
act or take final action on the conference 
report and the items in disagreement at 
1 o’clock today. If they do that and we 
receive that conference report here, it 
is, of course, the intention of the leader- 
ship on this side, I hope with the con- 
currence of the leadership on the Demo- 
cratic side, to take up that conference 
report as soon as possible and to proceed 
to its consideration and completion to- 
day. 

I remind all of my colleagues who may 
be listening to this statement that the 
deadline for completion of action on the 
conference report is midnight tomorrow 
nighi, June 5, because the continuing 
resolution expires at that time and this 
simply must be in place. I hope that, 
later todav, when we receive the confer- 
ence report, and I would not presume to 
ask for the agreement at this time, but 
later today, when we receive the report 
and see the condition that it is in from 
the other body, we might be able to ob- 
tain a time agreement for its considera- 
tion. 


Mr. President, I inquire of the majority 
leader if he might consider that or be 
willing to inquire on his side about those 
prospects. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I shall be delighted to inquire about the 
prospects on this side of the aisle for 
a time agreement. As far as I personally 
am concerned, I would be agreeable to 
such. I shall be getting back in touch 
with the distinguished majority leader 
once I have done that. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the minority 
leader. 

Mr. President, let me say now, in ad- 
vance, that if we can finish action on 
the conference report today, I hope we 
might do so by about 5 p.m. But I am 
prepared to ask the Senate to remain 
in session beyond that time and to stay 
late today, since Thursday is the day 
announced for late sessions if necessary, 
in order to try to avoid a session of the 
Senate tomorrow. If we cannot finish ac- 
tion today on the conference report, as 
I said a moment ago, it will be necessary 
to be in tomorrow to do so and, heaven 
forbid, on Saturday if necessary, because 
this matter is of such extraordinary im- 
portance. 


FOOD STAMP BILL 


Mr. President, I had hoped to have the 
food stamp bill available for action in the 
Senate beginning on Monday. It is my 
understanding now that there is a print- 
ed report to accompany that bill and 
that the 3-day rule will not have matured 
until Tuesday of next week. Notwith- 
standing that, it is my intention that we 
shall find something to do on the Calen- 
dar of General Orders or the Executive 
Calendar on Monday. We will be in ses- 
sion on Monday. I hope that, as well, the 
minority leader might be able to consid- 
er shaving 1 day off the 3-day rule so 
we could take up the food stamp bill on 
Monday. 


I observe around the room that certain 
of the staff of the distinguished minor- 
ity leader have a serious and somber 
look on their faces, so that may not be 
possible. But I make that request in any 
event. I hope the minority leader might 
consider, with compassion and concern, 
the possibility of shaving 1 day off the 
3-day rule so we can go to the food stamp 
bill on Monday. 


If he does that, of course, it will give 
us a good full day on Monday to debate 
that issue. If not, we shall have to pro- 
ceed with that bill on Tuesday. But I 
make that request of the minority lead- 
er, that we might consider a 1-day re- 
duction in the 3-day rule. 

I observe not only do the minority 
leader's staff have a somber look on their 
faces, but also the minority leader has a 
smile on his face. I leave that to him to 
interpret. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Echoes from 
the past. 

Mr. BAKER. “Echoes from the past.” I 
am afraid that has a sinister and fore- 
boding import. 


In any event, it will be my intention to 
move to the food stamp bill as soon as 
possible, on Monday if possible; if not, 
on Tuesday of next week. 

NOMINATION OF CHARLES Z. WICK 


Mr. President, there are a number of 
other things we can deal with. I hope 
that, today, we might be able to deal with 
some of the nominations and items on 
the Executive Calendar. I especially 
would like to proceed to the nomination 
of Charles Z. Wick, of California, to be 
Director of the International Communi- 
cation Agency. Mr. Wick has, I believe, 
certain assignments that he would like 
to undertake for the President that can- 
not be undertaken until the Senate 
grants its consent to this nomination. 

May I inquire, as well, of the minority 
leader if there is some possibility that, 
during today, we may proceed to the con- 
sideration of that item and other items 
on the Executive Calendar? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. There certain- 
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ly is a possibility of proceeding with 
other items on the Executive Calendar. 
There may be a possibility of proceed- 
ing with the nomination of Mr. Wick. I 
am not in a position at this time to state. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the minority 
leader. I know the minority leader has 
expressed concern on a number of is- 
sues in writing about Mr. Wick. Mr. Wick 
has now replied to those. I shall consult 
with the minority leader later today on 
that and other items on the Executive 
Calendar. 


Mr. President, I have no further need 
for the rest of my time under the stand- 
ing order, if any time remains. I yield 
to the minority leader if he has any 
need for it. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I should be happy to have control of it. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I yield the 
remainder of my time to the distin- 
guished minority leader. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
distinguished majority leader. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MINORITY 
LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
minority leader is recognized. 


ATTEMPTED PRESIDENTIAL 
ASSASSINATIONS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
Ronald Reagan was the eighth sitting 
President to be the victim of an assas- 
sination attempt. Four American Presi- 
dents have been killed by assassins’ bul- 
lets—Abraham Lincoln, James Garfield, 
William McKinley, and John F. Kennedy. 
Three others escaped serious injury— 
Andrew Jackson, Harry Truman, and 
Gerald Ford. This macabre history is 
especially disturbing in light of the 
alarming frequency of attempts on the 
lives of Presidential candidates, prom- 
inent political figures, and other well- 
known Americans. Any act of violence is 
to be condemned, but the attempted as- 
sassination of the President of the United 
States is a particularly heinous crime 
kisi deserves the most severe punish- 
ment. 


Today I am introducing legislation to 
mandate life imprisonment for any in- 
dividual who attempts to kill the Presi- 
dent, the President-elect, the Vice Presi- 
dent, or the official next in the order of 
succession. Under current law, actual 
assassination of the President or any of 
the other named persons is a capital 
offense, punishable by death if a con- 
stitutionally viable death penalty statute 
is enacted by the Congress. However, at- 
tempted assassination, a crime as oner- 
ous in intent as the act itself, carries only 
a sentence of any term of years to life. 
Thus, life imprisonment is now a mere 
possibility—rather than a mandatory 
sentence—for those who attempt to take 
the President’s life. 

Following the assassination of Robert 
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Kennedy, I introduced legislation to 
make assassination of a Member of Con- 
gress or a Member of Congress-elect a 
capital offense. That bill became law. As- 
sassination of an elected representative 
is more than the murder of one individ- 
ual. It has the potential to disrupt our 
governmental system and to destroy the 
people's electoral mandate. 

In no instance is this danger more seri- 
ous than with the President of the 
United States. Even the wounding of the 
President, requiring surgery and tempo- 
rary incapacitation, carries the poten- 
tial for grave national security conse- 
quences. The possible disruption of our 
domestic political order must not be 
taken lightly. The individual motivations 
of the assassin should come second to 
the heinous nature of the act and the 
effect which is intended, if not accom- 
plished. 

In the aftermath of the most recent 
assassination attempt, procedures to in- 
sure the safety of the President have 
been reassessed. New steps are being 
taken to limit the President’s exposure 
to potentially dangerous situations. But 
President Reagan, like most men who 
have occupied our Nation's highest of- 
fice, has refused strict limits on his mo- 
bility and freedom. In a democratic so- 
ciety it is crucial for the President to 
mingle with the public—to engage in 
spontaneous face-to-face encounters 
with the people he was elected to serve. 
While the risks can be lessened, they can 
never be eliminated. But those con- 
temptible individuals who would con- 
template harming the President must 
know that the punishment for such a 
crime will be swift, certain, and severe. 


Perhaps this threat will discourage some 
who would seek to harm this Nation and 
its President. 
Mr. President, I send to the desk a bill 
and ask for its appropriate referral. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER 


(Mr. 
HUMPHREY). The bill will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the text of 
the bill be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 1324 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (c) of section 1751 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “kill or”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: Whoever attempts to kill any indi- 
vidual designated in subsection (a) of this 
section shall be punished by imprisonment 
for Ute.“ 


AFGHANISTAN—DARE WE FORGET? 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in November 1955, as a member of 
a House Foreign Affairs Committee dele- 
gation which toured the Middle East and 
Far East, I wrote a newsletter to my 
constituents expressing serious concerns 
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over the growing Soviet influence in 
Afghanistan. 

I should like to quote from portions of 
that newsletter which relate the con- 
cerns I had during our visit to Afghan- 
istan 26 years ago. 

Afghanistan is a remote and very back- 
ward country and much of the territory 
borders upon Russia. Ours is the first Con- 
gressional Committee ever to visit this Iso- 
lated and barren land, and the committee is 
deeply concerned as a result of its findings. 
All signs at the moment point to a growing 
Soviet influence, and there is fear that the 
country will soon slip behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

The Soviets are constructing badly needed 
roads for the people of Afghanistan, and 
Bulganin will pay an official visit to Kabul 
within the next few days. Afghanistan's 
neutralist policy is showing signs of wear 
and, although the Afghans themselves, as 
a whole, seem to be very anti-Russian in 
their thinking, the present ruling family is 
leaning dangerously toward the USSR. 

Relations with Pakistan are strained and 
King Zahir Shah seems to be unwittingly 
playing into the hands of the Communists 
by continuing to demand that certain terri- 
tory in what is now Pakistan be set aside 
for the Pushtun tribes. ... 

A crisis of considerable significance is tak- 
ing shape in Afghanistan as a result of the 
foregoing circumstances. The National As- 
sembly will meet within the next day or so, 
at which time the government will seek 
support of its policies. Should it be assured 
by the tribal chieftains of such support, we 
may expect to see Afghanistan press 
the demand against Pakistan for a sep- 
arate Pushtun state and the Afghanis will 
likely be aided and abetted by the Russians 
who will supply arms. 

We may then see Afghanistan, a country 
through whose mountain passes have 
streamed invading armies from the time of 
Alexander the Great, become a satellite of 
Russia and a highway over which Red armies 
will someday threaten Pakistan and the wa- 
terways and oll flelds of the Middle East. 


In June 1973, the parliamentary con- 
stitutional monarchy in Afghanistan was 
overthrown in a military coup led by the 
deposed monarch’s brother, Lt. Gen. 
Daud Khan. In 1974, President Daud de- 
clared that his government would sup- 
port the independence movements in 
Pakistan’s two border provinces of Ba- 
luchistan and the northwest frontier. 
For the first time in 26 years, regular 
troops from Pakistan and Afghanistan 
faced each other across the Durand line. 

During President Daud’s rule, from 
1973 until April 1978, the Soviet presence 
in Afghanistan grew substantially, as the 
Soviet Union poured in aid and military 
advisers in an effort to exert greater po- 
litical control on this nonaligned coun- 
try. However, Afghanistan, which is 99 
percent Moslem, proved nearly impos- 
sible for the Soviets to bring into their 
orbit as a satellite. As a result, Presi- 
dent Daud was overthrown in April 1978. 
Diplomats familiar with the situation 
felt the immediate provocation for the 
coup was the Government crackdown on 
Afghan Communists. Three days later, 
the Soviet Union recognized the new 
Government, headed by Nur Taraki, 
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chairman of the Marxist, pro-Moscow 
Khalq-Parcham party. 

The Soviets had high hopes that they 
could exert significantly more influence 
with a Marxist in power. But diplomats 
predicted that Taraki would hesitate to 
create an orthodox Communist state in 
so devoutly a Moslem country. In Octo- 
ber of that year, the Soviet presence 
tripled. 

However, the resistance to having a 
Marxist president of, and a growing So- 
viet presence in, Afghanistan began to 
manifest itself early in 1979. In Janu- 
ary, the West received the first reports 
of anti-Government guerrillas, fighting 
in the name of Islam, threatening a pro- 
vincial capital in eastern Afghanistan. 

On February 14, 1979, U.S. Ambas- 
sador Adolph Dubs was killed in a shoot- 
out between police and Moslem gunmen, 
who had kidnaped him in an attempt 
to win the freedom of three Shiite clergy- 
men held by the government. It was re- 
ported, from reliable sources, that Soviet 
advisers were involved with the Afghan 
police when the shooting occurred. 

In March of 1979, the Moslem rebellion 
was spreading and increasing in inten- 
sity. There was a major uprising in Herat 
(west of Kabul) in which diplomats re- 
ported at least a dozen Soviet advisers 
being slain. 

On April 13, 1979, the New York Times 
reported that U.S. intelligence officials 
were estimating that as many as 100 of 
the estimated 3,000 Soviet military ad- 
visers in Afghanistan may have died in 
the spreading rebellion against the 
Kabul government. The Times also re- 
ported that in addition to serving as 
advisers, Soviet personnel were said to 


be playing a growing role in the fight- 
ing, including piloting helicopters and 
fighter planes and directing artillery fire. 

On August 13, 1979, four Afghan rebel 
groups issued a communique announcing 
they were united into a single organi- 
zation whose aim was to overthrow the 


government of President Taraki. On 
September 16, it was announced that 
Taraki had resigned and Premier Hafi- 
zullah Amin had taken over as President. 
It was determined later that Taraki had 
been killed in a shoot-out in the Presi- 
dential Palace on September 14. 


In December 1979, the Soviet Union 
moved three army divisions to its border 
with Afghanistan. On December 26, the 
Soviets began an around-the-clock air- 
lift of troops into Afghanistan and the 
invasion was underway. On December 27, 
Amin was replaced by Deputy Premier 
Babrak Karmal and a day later, Karmal 
announced that the Soviet Union had 
agreed to a new program of urgent, po- 
litical, moral. and economic assistance, 
including military aid. 

Mr. President, I hark back to my news- 
letter of 26 years ago. In many ways, 
what we found on our trip to that coun- 
try was prophetic for both the Soviet 
Union and the West. The Soviets, 
through political intrigue. manipulation, 
coups, and even assassinations could 
never force the Afghan people to submit 
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to being their satellite. The anti-Russian 
feelings we found among the Afghan 
people in 1955 grew with each stage of 
increased Soviet presence in that coun- 
try. It burst into widespread rebellion 
when the decidedly pro-Moscow govern- 
ment of Nur Taraki was installed in a 
Soviet-backed coup in April of 1978. We 
have seen a succession of governments 
over the years, toppled because of their 
inability to impose an alien ideology and 
government on a people who are fiercely 
independent and whose deep-seated 
Moslem beliefs do not allow them to 
accept Marxism. 

The West can take little comfort in 
the dilemma in which the Soviets find 
themselves in Afghanistan. Soviet tanks 
roll over those very roads the Russians 
were constructing in 1955. And today, 
Afghanistan, a country through whose 
mountain passes have streamed invading 
armies from the time of Alexander the 
Great, has, in fact, become an occupied 
satellite of the Soviet Union and a high- 
way over which Red armies can threaten 
Pakistan and the waterways and oil fields 
of the Middle East. What the Soviets 
could not accomplish politically, they are 
now attempting to accomplish militarily. 
That is why we must continue to ask: 
Afghanistan—dare we forget? 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there now be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business to extend not longer 
than 30 minutes in which Senators may 
speak therein not more than 10 minutes 
each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is now ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have 
a number of requests to make and then 
I shall renew my request of the minority 
peder in respect to the Executive Calen- 

ar. 


ORDER FOR THE RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR NUNN ON TUESDAY 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate convenes on Tuesday next, on June 9, 
after the recognition of the two leaders 
under the standing order the Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. Nunn) be recognized 
for not to exceed 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SEQUENTIAL REFERRAL OF S. 854 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I believe 
this request has been cleared with the 
distinguished minority leader. 

I ask unanimous consent that S. 854, 
the Foreign Missions Act of 1982, that 
was sequentially referred Tuesday, now 
be sequentially referred as follows: 

That when the Committee on Foreign 
Relations report S. 854, it be referred to 
the Committee on Government Affairs 
for a period of 45 calendar days, exclud- 
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ing weekends, holidays, and those days 
in which the Senate is not in session, 
and that the printed report of the For- 
eign Relations Committee be delivered 
to the Committee on Government 
Affairs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have 
cleared on my side of the aisle certain 
bills on the Calendar of General Orders 
and certain items on the Executive Cal- 
endar. I will identify them, if I may, for 
tho minority leader. 

We are cleared here to proceed with 
the consideration of Calendar Order No. 
112, S. 468, to advance to third reading. 
We propose at that time to call up Cal- 
endar Order No. 157, H.R. 1100, and to 
strike all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof Calendar Order No. 
112, S. 468, previously advanced to third 
reading and to adopt Calendar Order 
No. 157 and to indefinitely postpone 
Calendar Order No. 112. 

I am prepared to do that at this time 
if it is cleared on the minority side. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
there will be no objection at this time. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the minority 
leader. 


FORMER PRISONERS OF WAR BENE- 
FITS ACT OF 1981 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I now ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate 
Calendar Order No. 112, S. 468, and ad- 
vance that bill to third reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the bill by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 468) to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to expand the eligibility of 
former prisoners of war for certain health 
care benefits provided by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, and for other purposes. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill which had been reported from the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert the following: 
That this Act may be cited as the “Former 
Prisoners of War Benefits Act of 1981". 

Sec. 2. (a) Chapter 3 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by adding after sec- 
tion 220 the following new section: 

“§ 221. Advisory Committee on Former Pris- 
oners of War 

„(a) (1) The Administrator shall establish 
an advisory committee to be known as the 
Advisory Committee on Former Prisoners of 
War (hereafter referred to in this section as 
the Committee“). 

“(2) The members of the Committee shall 
be appointed by the Administrator from the 
general public, shall serve for terms to be de- 
termined by the Administrator, not to exceed 
three years, and shall include— 

“(A) appropriate representatives of vet- 
erans who were held as prisoners of war; 

“(B) individuals who are recognized au- 
thorities in fields pertinent to disabilities 
prevalent among former prisoners of war, in- 
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ng authorities in epidemiology, mental 
atime nutrition, geriatrics, and internal 
medicine; and 

“(C) appropriate representatives of dis- 
abled veterans. 1 

es The Committee shall also inc: 
ex 899010 members the Chief Medical Direc- 
tor and the Chief Benefits Director, or their 
designees. 

“(b) The Administrator shall, on & regu- 
lar basis, consult with and seek the advice of 
the Committee with respect to the adminis- 
tration of benefits under this title to vet- 
erans who were held as prisoners of war, and 
the compensation, health care, and rehabil- 
{tation needs of such veterans. 

“(c) Not later than July 1, 1982, and not 
later than July 1 of each even-numbered 
year thereafter, the Committee shall submit 
to the Administrator a report on the pro- 
grams and activities of the Veterans’ Admin- 
{stration that pertain to veterans who were 
held as prisoners of war, and shall include 
in each such report an assessment of the 
compensation, health care, and rehabilita- 
tion needs of such veterans, a review of the 
programs and activities of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration designed to meet such needs, 
and such recommendations, including rec- 
ommendations for administrative and legis- 
lative actions, as the Committee determines 
appropriate. The Administrator shall submit 
such report to the Congress forthwith with 
any comments the Administrator determines 
appropriate. The Committee may also sub- 
mit to the Administrator such other reports 
and recommendations as the Committee de- 
termines appropriate. The Administrator 
shall submit with each annual report sub- 
mitted to the Congress pursuant to section 
214 of this title a summary of all reports and 
recommendations of the Committee sub- 
mitted to the Administrator since the pre- 
vious annual report of the Administrator was 
submitted to the Congress pursuant to such 
section.“. 

(b) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by adding after 
the item relating to section 220 the follow- 
ing new item: 

“221, Advisory Committee on Former Pris- 
oners of War.“ 

Sec 3. (a) Section 101 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end the following new paragraph: 

“(32) The term ‘prisoner of war! means a 
veteran who, while serving in the active 
military, naval or air service was forcibly de- 
tained or interned in line of duty by an 
enemy governments or its agents, or a hostile 
force— 

“(A) during a period of war; or 

“(B) during any period other than a pe- 
riod of war in which such veteran was held 
under circumstances which the Adminis- 
trator finds comparable to the circumstances 
under which persons have generally been 
forcibly detained or interned during periods 
of war.“. 

(b) Section 612(b)(7) is amended by 
striking out “of World War I, World War II, 
the Korean conflict, or the Vietnam era.”. 

Sec. 4. Section 312 of title 38, United States 
Code, is amended by— 

(1) striking out subsection (b) in its en- 
tirety; 

(2) redesignating subsection (c) as subsec- 
tion (b); and 

(3) amending subsection (b) as redesig- 
nated in clause (2) of this section to read as 
follows: 


“(b) For the purposes of this title and 
subject to the provisions of section 313 of 
this title— 
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“(1) in the case of any veteran who was 
held as a prisoner of war for not less than 
thirty days, the disease of 

„(A) avitaminosis, 

(B) beriberi (including beriberi heart 
disease), 

“(C) chronic dysentery, 

“(D) helminthiasis, 

„(E) malnutrition (including optic atro- 
phy associated with malnutrition), 

“(F) pellagra, or 

“(G) any other nutritional deficiency, and 

“(2) in the case of any veteran who, while 
so serving, was held as a prisoner of war for 
any period of time, the disease of psychosis 


which becomes manifest as a disability to a 
degree of 10 per centum or more after such 
service, shall be considered to have been in- 
curred in or aggravated by such service, not- 
withstanding that there is no record of such 
disease during the period of service.“. 

Sec, 5. Section 610(a) of title 38, United 

States Code, is amended by— 
(1) striking out “and” at the end of clause 
(3); 
(2) redesignating clause (4) as clause (5); 
and 

(3) inserting after clause (3) the follow- 
ing new clause: 

“(4) any veteran who was held as a pris- 
oner of war; and". 

Sec. 6. Section 612(1) of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by— 

(1) redesignating clause (4) as clause (5); 
and 

(2) inserting after clause (3) the follow- 
ing new clause: 

“(4) To any veteran described in section 
610(a) (4) of this title.“. 

Src. 7. (a) In order to assist in the further 
develorment of statutory and administrative 
policies regarding the needs of veterans who 
are former prisoners of war by addressing 
certain issues not resolved on basis of the 
study submitted pursuant to section 305 of 
Public Law 95-479, the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs (hereafter referred to in this 
section as Administrator“) shall conduct 
a further study of the health of former 
prisoners of war. In carrying out such study 
the Administrator shall examine 

(1) the types, combinations, severity, and 
frequency of occurrences of physical and 
mental disabilities (including but not 
limited to psychoneuroses, arthritis, respira- 
tory and gastrointestinal disorders, and 
frozen feet residuals) particularly prevalent 
among such veterans; 

(2) a representative sample of the cases of 
such veterans whose claims for disability 
compensation under chanter 11 of title 38, 
United States Code, have been denied; and 


(3) any other factors considered relevant 
to the issues whether (A) additional pre- 
sumptions should be established to assist 
such veterans in obtaining determinations 
that their disabilities are the result of their 
experiences as prisoners of war, and (B) the 
eligibility of any such veterans for health- 
care services from the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion should be expanded. 

(b) Not later than December 31, 1982, the 
Administrator shall prepare and transmit to 
the Congress a report on the results of the 
study required by this section. Such report 
shall include such recommendations for ad- 
ministrative and legislative action as the 
Administrator considers may be necessary 
to meet the needs of veterans who are former 
prisoners of war for disability compensation 
and health-care services. 

(c) In preparing the design of and con- 
ducting the study required by this section 
and in preparing the report required by this 
section, the Administrator shall consult with 
the Advisory Committee on Former Prisoners 
of War established pursuant to section 221 
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of title 38, United States Code (as added by 
section 2 of this Act). 

Sec. 8. (a) Notwithstanding any provision 
of law— 

(1) any veteran who was held as a prisoner 
of war (as deuned in paragraph (32) of sec- 
tion 101 of title 38, United States Code, as 
added by section 3(a) of this Act) may, not 
later than December 31, 1982, file a claim for 
disability compensation under chapter 11 
of title 38, United States Code, based upon a 
mental disorder with respect to which a pre- 
vious such claim was disallowed prior to 
January 1, 1981; and 

(2) any claim filed pursuant to clause (1) 
of this subsection shall for all purposes 
under such title be considered an original 
claim. 

(b) The Administrator shall, to the maxi- 
mum extent feasible and in order to carry 
out the requirements of subchapter IV of 
chapter 8 of such title seek out and provide 
information to veterans affected by the pro- 
visions of subsection (a) regarding the op- 
portunity to file a claim for disability com- 
pensation pursuant to such subsection. 

Sec. 9. (a) Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b), the amendments made by this Act 
shall be effective on the date of enactment. 

(b) The amendments made by section 4 
of this Act shall become effective October 1, 
1981. 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with the distinguished 
chairman of the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee (Mr. Simpson) in urging my col- 
leagues to approve S. 468, the proposed 
“Former Prisoners of War Benefits Act 
of 1981,” as reported by the committee 
on May 15. This unanimously approved 
committee measure is designed to im- 
prove Veterans’ Administration benefits 
and services for veterans who are former 
POW’s. 

The measure is based, in part, on the 
findings, conclusions, and recommenda- 
tions for legislative actions made by the 
VA in its report, entitled “Study of 
Former Prisoners of War,” which was 
submitted to the Congress on June 2, 
1980, pursuant to section 305 of Public 
Law 95-479, the Veterans’ Disability 
Compensation and Survivors Benefits 
Act of 1978, and on testimony the com- 
mittee received at its April 22 hearing 
on ex-POW legislation. A number of pro- 
visions in the measure as reported have 
been derived from a measure I, joined 
by Senators MATSUNAGA and DECONCINI, 
introduced on March 10—S. 670, the pro- 
posed “Ex-Prisoners of War Benefits Im- 
provements Act of 1981.” 


BACKGROUND 

As chairman of the Senate Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee in the last two Con- 
gresses and now as ranking minority 
member, I am well acquainted with the 
deep concerns that many have—and 
which I share fully—for these veterans 
who made such special sacrifices and en- 
dured extreme hardships as prisoners of 
war. Their strength, courage, and love of 
freedom helped to preserve our country, 
and we truly owe them a debt that can 
never be fully repaid. The pending meas- 
ure; however, represents a grateful Na- 
tion’s recognition of some of the special 
needs and concerns of this group of vet- 
erans. 

Mr. President, this measure—the first 
to be unanimously reported by the com- 
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mittee this year—will, I believe, be of 
great significance for many of our Na- 
tion’s ex-POW’s. The committee has de- 
voted an extraordinary amount of time 
and effort to addressing the complex is- 
sues involved in trying to deal fairly and 
adequately with the problems of former 
POW’'s ever since the VA study was sub- 
mitted last June pursuant to the study 
provision, which I authored, in Public 
Law 95-479. 

I hope my colleagues will agree that 
we have been successful in developing an 
effective measure that melds the provi- 
sions of the proposals that were pending 
before the committee—including my 
measure, S. 670; the measure introduced 
by my distinguished colleague from 
South Carolina (Mr. THurmonp), S. 468; 
and the measures introduced by Sena- 
tors ABDNOR and KasTen, S. 251 and 
S. 1164, respectively. The spirit of coop- 
eration and flexibility that was displayed 
during consideration of this legislation 
by all members of the committee has con- 
tributed to making this a truly bipartisan 
initiative which reflects the committee’s 
continuing commitment to efforts that 
would meet the needs of ex-POW’s. 

Mr. President, I would like to take this 
opportunity to comment very briefiy on 
a number of the provisions of the com- 
mittee bill that I believe are particularly 
important. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEES ON FORMER PRISONERS 
OF WAR 


Section 2 of the committee bill would 
require the Administrator of the VA to 
establish an Advisory Committee on 
Former Prisoners of War. The member- 
ship of the Advisory Committee would 


include appropriate representatives of 
former POW’s, individuals who are 
recognized authorities in fields pertinent 
to disabilities prevalent among former 
POW’s, and appropriate representatives 
of disabled veterans generally. The VA 
Administrator would be required to con- 
sult with and seek the advice of the com- 
mittee on a regular basis, In addition, 
the committee would be required to sub- 
mit a biannual report to the Administra- 
tor—the first report due no later than 
July 1, 1982—who would in turn be re- 
quired to submit the report to the 
Congress. 

The provisions of section 2 are gen- 
erally derived from the provisions of my 
proposal for the establishment of an 
advisory committee. In this regard, I am 
pleased that the members of the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee shared my be- 
lief that it is important that the Advisory 
Committee’s biannual report to the Ad- 
ministrator be required by law to be sub- 
mitted to the Congress. I believe this will 
serve to enhance the status of the Ad- 
visory Committee within the VA and will 
give the Congress, on a continuing basis, 
a means of assessing the need for any 
further actions to address the needs of 
former POW’s. Also, a role for involve- 


ment of disabled veterans in the work of 
the committee was agreed to, as I had 
proposed. 
IMPROVEMENTS RELATED TO VA SERVICE-CON- 
NECTED COMPENSATION 
Section 4 of the pending measure 
would make a number of modifications 
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in existing law which relate to presump- 
tions of the service-connected nature of 
certain diseases and disabilities of for- 
mer POW’s. The basic purpose of these 
improvements is to relieve to a certain 
extent the burden on a former POW to 
submit evidence to the Administrator 
that certain disabilities are service 
connected. 

First, the committee bill would reduce 
from 6 months to 30 days the minimum 
internment period required for the au- 
tomatic application of presumptions re- 
lated to diseases and disabilities result- 
ing from dietary deficiencies, including 
chronic dysentery, and would eliminate 
completely a length-of-internment re- 
quirement for the automatic application 
of the presumption of service connection 
in cases of psychosis. 

I had proposed in S. 670 that no mini- 
mum internment requirement be imposed 
for the presumptions related to dietary- 
deficiency-related diseases or to psy- 
chosis; Senator THurmonn’s bill pro- 
posed that the minimum internment re- 
quirement for both types of disabilities 
be reduced to 60 days. Thus, I was 
pleased that the committee was able to 
reach the compromise that is reflected in 
the committee bill, and I would like to 
take this opportunity, Mr. President, to 
express my particular appreciation to 
my friend from South Carolina (Mr. 
TxurMonpD) for his cooperation in this 
area. 

Second, the committee bill would—as 
would all of the proposals that were con- 
sidered—eliminate the reauirement that 
in order to be presumed to be service- 
connected a psychosis must become man- 
ifest within 2 years after the veteran’s 
release from active duty. This provision 
is based on a recommendation for legis- 
lative change made by the VA in its 
June 1980 study. 

Third, the bill would, as would the pro- 
visions of S. 670, eliminate the unduly 
zomplicated two-step procedure in cur- 
rent law for the application of the pre- 
sumptions of service connection. Step 
one of this current procedure provides 
that a veteran who was held as a POW 
for more than 6 months is presumed to 
have suffered from conditions of dietary 
deficiencies, forced labor, and inhumane 
treatment in violation of the Geneva 
Conventions; step two provides further 
that the presumptions of service-connec- 
tion for certain diseases apply to a vet- 
eran who has suffered from such 
conditions. 

Instead, as I have noted, this bill would 
provide directly for the application of a 
presumption of service connection of cer- 
tain dietary-deficiency-related disabili- 
ties of any veteran who was held as a 
POW for 30 days or more and for the 
application of such a presumption for 
the psychosis of a veteran who was held 
as a POW for any length of time. 

Mr. President, I would also note that 
the bill provides a definition of “pris- 
oner of war” for purposes of title 38, 
United States Code, which includes serv- 
ice persons who are held captive either 
during a period of war or during any 
other period in which he or she was held 
under circumstances comparable to 
those under which persons have been 
held captive during periods of war. 
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IMPROVEMENTS RELATED TO HEALTH CARE 

In the health-care area, the committee 
bill provides that ex-POW’s would be 
given the same eligibility for nonservice- 
connected care from the VA as veterans 
who have no service-connected disabili- 
ties and are unable to defray the costs of 
care. That eligibility is for hospital and 
nursing home care, prehospital and post- 
hospital outpatient care and outpatient 
care that would obviate a need for hos- 
pitalization. In addition, the measure 
would place ex-POW’s in a new fourth 
priority category for outpatient care 
ahead of all veterans who have no sery- 
ice-connected disabilities. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I 
want to point out that the provisions of 
the committee bill would provide the 
same eligibility and outpatient priority to 
former POW’s as my amendment No. 59 
to S. 921, the proposed “Veterans’ Pro- 
grams Extension and Improvements Act 
of 1981.“ would provide to Vietnam vet- 
erans for disabilities that can be linked 
by some credible evidence to exposure 
to agent orange or certain other toxic 
substances used militarily in Vietnam 
and to veterans who participated in nu- 
clear weapon tests for disabilities that 
can be so linked to exposures to test 
radiation. I anticipate that that bill 
and that amendment will be before the 
Senate later this month. 

REQUIREMENT FOR ADDITIONAL STUDY AND 

PRESUMPTIONS RELATING TO NEUROSES 


Mr. President, it should be noted that 
the provisions of S. 468 as reported do 
not include the provisions of my bill 
that would permit the Administrator of 
the VA to establish administrative pre- 
sumptions of service connection with re- 
spect to other disabilities that are found 
to be reasonably attributable to the 
POW experience. Likewise, the measure 
does not include the provisions of S. 670 
or S. 468 as introduced that would add 
neurosis to the list of disorders to which 
presumptions apply. 

Instead, section 7 of the committee 
bill would require the Administrator to 
conduct a further study, addressing cer- 
tain issues not resolved by the VA’s 1980 
study, of specific physical and mental 
disabilities prevalent among former 
POW’s—including neuroses and other 
disabilities cited by ex-POW and veteran 
organizations such as residuals of fro- 
zen feet, chronic respiratory disorders, 
and gastro-intestinal diseases—and de- 
nials of claims from former POW’s for 
disability compensation. The purpose of 
this study would be to help us determine 
whether additional presumptions should 
be established and eligibility for health- 
care benefits and services expanded. 
This report would be required to be con- 
ducted in consultation with the Advisory 
Committee that would be established 
by the committee bill and would be sub- 
mitted to the Congress not later than 
December 31, 1982, with the Adminis- 
trator’s recommendations for appropri- 
ate administrative and legislative action. 

Further, section 8 of the committee bill 
would permit a former POW whose claim 
for disability compensation based on a 
mental disorder has been denied prior 
to January 1, 1981, to file a new claim 
that would for all purposes be considered 
as an original claim. As an original 
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claim, such a claim would receive de novo 
consideration, and the award-effective- 
date provisions of section 3010 of title 38, 
United States Code, would apply. The 
Veterans’ Administration would be re- 
quired by the bill to seek out former 
POW’s who could be benefited by this 
provision and provide them with infor- 
mation regarding it. 

With respect to these provisions, Mr. 
President, I want to note that I shared 
the committee’s view that, although very 
sympathetic to concerns in this area, we 
could not find sufficient justification— 
despite our very sympathetic approach to 
this problem—to add new statutory pre- 
sumptions at this time. It is my expec- 
tation that the results of the followup 
study that would be required by the com- 
mittee bill will provide the data that we 
need to give the fullest possible consid- 
eration to this important issue. I want to 
assure my colleagues in the Senate that 
there are no closed minds on this issue 
and that, as the ranking Democratic 
member of the committee, I will do my 
utmost to assure that this issue receives 
priority consideration when the study 
results are submitted. 

CONCLUSION 


In closing, I would like to express my 
thanks and congratulations to those who 
participated in the development of this 
legislation. As I previously noted, I am 
very grateful for the cooperation of Sen- 
ator THURMOND and his staff represent- 
ative John Pressly, whose contributions 
were invaluable. 

In addition, the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee (Mr. SIMPSON) 
deserves plaudits for his work on the 
measure, as does the committee staff 
member, Julie Susman, who devoted 
such extensive time and energy to this 
bill. Other committee staffers Laurie 
Altemose and Becky Hucks also deserve 
thanks for their assistance in preparing 
the committee report. The committee’s 
ever-helpful printing clerk, Harold Car- 
ter, and his assistant, Jim MacRae, pro- 
vided invaluable help to all. Finally, I 
would note the contributions of minority 
staff members—Babette Polzer, Ed Scott, 
and Jon Steinberg—and my appreciation 
for their efforts. 

Mr. President, the measure pending 
before us is a good one. It has great sig- 
nificance to and will benefit those very 
courageous and valiant patriots whose 
sacrifices as POW’s must never be for- 
gotten and will never be fully repaid. I 
urge my colleagues to give their whole- 
hearted approval to the proposed “For- 
mer Prisoners of War Benefits Act of 
1981.” 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I rise 
to urge the passage of S. 468, the pro- 
posed “Former Prisoners of War Bene- 
fits Act of 1981.” This bill addresses one 
of the most compelling issues to come be- 
fore this Congress. These most deserving 
veterans have suffered many forms of 
deprivation, torture, starvation, “death- 
marches” and other means of inhumane 
treatment. Over the years, these former 
POW’s have reported that their claims 
for compensation have often been un- 
fairly denied by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration due to lack of solid medical 
evidence. 
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Because of the importance of this 
matter, the Senate Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs determined, after a 
June 17, 1980, hearing, that legislative 
action would be forthcoming early in 
the 97th Congress. This provided the 
committee with sufficient time to study 
the issue—including the Va's report 
mandated by Public Law 95-479 and 
submitted to Congress on June 2, 1980— 
in depth. The committee’s first legisla- 
tive hearing of the 97th Congress was 
held on April 22, 1981, to consider three 
bills which would have expanded VA 
benefits for former prisoners of war. 

This commitment resulted in an in- 
tense effort to craft a bipartisan com- 
mittee bill which would be appropriately 
responsive to the needs of former POW’s. 
The committee bill, S. 468, is cospon- 
sored by all members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

One of the most difficult issues for us 
to grapple with was the potential cost 
of such legislation. In this time of great 
budget restraint, it is especially impor- 
tant to be realistic and to enact legisla- 
tion that is within the VA's cost ceilings. 
During the committee’s budget hearings, 
the committee members voted to allow 
for up to the figure of $25 million for 
legislation to address compensation and 
health-care needs of former POW’s. 
Original CBO estimates ranged as high 
as $70 million and a VA estimate reached 
over $100 million. As committee investi- 
gations proceeded a more thorough and 
responsible examination of existing 
services was undertaken, which resulted 
in the conclusion that much fewer in- 
dividuals would be involved than origin- 
ally anticipated. 

CBO’s estimate for the committee bill 
is $5.6 million. It appears that great 
strides have been made internally, using 
the newly established guidelines for post- 
traumatic stress disorder. This new 
diagnostic category is now used when 
rating—for purposes of disability com- 
pensation—former POW’s who suffer 
from a specific neuropsychic disorder as- 
sociated with the traumatic POW experi- 
ence. 

An important provision in section 7 of 
S. 468 would provide a l-year study to 
examine further this very complex issue. 
The VA would be directed to study speci- 
fic physical and mental disabilities, com- 
pensation claims of former POW’s which 
have been denied by the VA and any 
other factors revelant to the issue of 
whether additional presumptions should 
be established to assist such veterans in 
equating their current disabilities to 
their experiences as prisoners of war. 
This additional targeted study is needed 
in order to address these issues which 
were not resolved by the results of the 
VA study submitted to Congress last 
spring. 

Section 8 of S. 468 would allow any 
former POW whose claim for disability 
compensation based on any mental dis- 
order was denied prior to January 1, 
1981, to reopen the claim without pre- 
senting any new medical evidence. 
Former POW’s would have until Decem- 
ber 31, 1982, to again file a claim under 
the new VA guidelines for post-traumatic 
stress disorder. 
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The bill contains other important lit- 
eralizations of benefits in the areas of 
disability compensation and health care 
services. 

A majority of the 94,000 surviving for- 
mer POWs are from the Korean conflict 
and World War II eras. As these veterans 
begin to experience some of the problems 
associated with aging which may be com- 
plicated by their experiences as prisoners 
of war, it seems especially appropriate to 
provide eligibility to them for VA in- 
patient and nursing home care as well 
as outpatient services to this very special 
category of veterans. 

Mr. President, this bill would provide 
a real step forward for expanding bene- 
fits and services for our Nations’ former 
POW’s. The House passed its version of 
the bill June 2, and I strongly urge that 
we swiftly follow suit in order to be able 
to forward a final bill to the President 
in as prompt a manner as is possible. 

Mr. President, at this time, I ask unan- 
imous consent that excerpts of the com- 
mittee’s report on S. 468 be inserted in 
the Recorp to fully explain and clarify 
the details of the committee’s bill. 


There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

SUMMARY OF S. 468 as REPORTED 
BASIC PURPOSE 

The basic purpose of S. 468 as reported 
(hereinafter referred to as “the Committee 
bill”) is to improve benefits and services 
to be provided to veterans who are former 
POW's through the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion's compensation and health-care sys- 
tems. 

The Committee bill would accomplish this 
purpose by establishing an advisory com- 
mittee of authorities in the types of dis- 
abilities prevalent among former POW’s, 
liberalizing the presumptive provisions con- 
cerning compensation provided to veterans 
who are former POW's, providing VA health- 
care benefits and services to all former 
POW's, directing the VA to conduct a fur- 
ther study of the health of former prisoners 
of war to determine if additional presump- 
tions of service connection should be es- 
tablished and if the health-care services for 
such veterans provided by the VA should 
be expanded, and authorize certain former 
POW’s to reopen claims for compensation 
under certain circumstances, as if it were 
an original claim. 

SUMMARY OF PROVISIONS 


The Committee bill has one title, contain- 
ing nine sections. 

Section 1 of the bill provides that this 
Act may be cited as the “Former Prisoners 
of War Benefits Act of 1981”. 


POW advisory committee 


Section 2 of the bill would provide for a 
Committee to be known as the Advisory 
Committee on Former Prisoners of War to 
be established by the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. The Committee would con- 
sist of individuals who are recognized au- 
thorities in fields related to disabilities 
which occur often in former prisoners of 
war, representatives of former prisoners of 
war, and representatives of disabled vet- 
erans. There would also be two ex officio 
members—the Chief Medical Director and 
the Chief Benefits Director of the Veterans’ 
Administration or their designees. The mem- 
bers, appointed by the Administrator, would 
serve terms of no more than 3 years, be 
eligible for reappointment, and would serve 
to advise the Administrator on matters con- 
cerning policy end procedure which would 
impact on the VA's benefits and services to 
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former POW’s. The Administrator would, on 
a regular basis, be required to consult with 
and seek the advice of the Committee. The 
Committee would submit bi-annual reports 
to the Administrator, beginning not later 
than July 1, 1982, which would include an 
assessment of the compensation, health care, 
and rehabilitation needs of such veterans, u 
review of the programs and activities of 
the Veterans’ Administration designed to 
meet such needs, and any recommendations 
for legislative and administrative actions as 
the Committee would determine to be ap- 
propriate. These reports would be submitted 
to Congress forthwith. Summaries of in- 
terim reports and recommendations would 
also be submitted to Congress annually. 
Definition of prisoner of war 

Section 3 of the bill would add a new 
paragraph to section 101 of title 38 to define 
“prisoner of war" generally for purposes of 
title 38, United States Code, as a veteran 
who, while serving in the active military, 
naval, or air service was forcibly detained 
or interned in the line of duty by an enemy 
government or its agents, or a hostile force 
either during a period of war or during a 
comparable period, as determined by the Ad- 
ministrator. There is also a technical amend- 
ment to conform section 612 of such to the 
change in section 101 of such title. 


Nutritional presumptions 


Section 4 of the bill would reduce the re- 
quired period of internment as a prisoner of 
war from 6 months to 30 days for presump- 
tions relating to certain disabilities and dis- 
eases, particularly those incurred as a re- 
sult of malnutrition such as avitaminoses; 
beriberi (including beriberi heart disease); 
chronic dysentery; helminthiasis; malnu- 
trition (including optic atrophy associated 
with malnutrition); pellagra; or any other 
nutritional deficiency. 

Presumption for psychosis 

Section 4 of the bill would provide service- 
connected benefits for psychosis which be- 
comes manifest to a degree of 10 percent re- 
gardless of when the condition first becomes 
manifest and regardless of the length of the 
period of internment as a prisoner of war. 
This section would eliminate both the re- 
quirement of a 6-month period of intern- 
ment for a presumption relating to psychosis 
and the requirement for the Psychosis to 
manifest itself within 2 years of the date of 
separation to be presumed to be connected 
to the POW experience for the purpose of 
establishing a service-connected disability. 

Section 4 would also strike language in 
section 312(b) of title 38, which when dis- 
cussing prisoners of war refers to specific 
enemy governments. This change would ex- 
pand eligibility to include those former 
POW’'s who were interned during World 
War I. 


Eligibility for health-care benefits and 
service 


Section 5 of the bill would expand section 
610(a) of title 38 to provide eligibility for 
inpatient hosvital and nursing home care 
for veteran who had been held as a prisoner 
of war, regardless of the length of intern- 
ment. 

Section 6 of the bill would expand sec- 
tion 612(1) of title 38 to provide outpatient 
care, on & priority basis, to former prisoners 
of war. Such former prisoners of war would 
be eligible for pre- or post-hospital care or 
to obviate the need for inpatient care on a 
priority basis after those veterans with a 
service-connected disability or those who 
are being examined for the existence or rat- 
ing of a service-connected disability, and 
above all other non-service-connected vet- 
erans. 


VA study 


Section 7 of the bill would provide for a 
limited study of the health of former Pow's 
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to be conducted by the VA to determine 
whether udditional presumptions should be 
established in the area of physical and men- 
tal disabilities in section 312 of title 38, that 
would relate to the POW experience, to ex- 
amine the health services provided by this 
bill in order to determine if the VA is ap- 
propriately addressing the health-care needs 
of former prisoners of war, and the bases 
upon which a sample of cases of former 
POW's claims for disability compensation 
have been denied. The Advisory Committee 
established by this bill, would be consulted 
in the design preparation, conducting the 
study and the report preparation of this 
study which would be submitted to the Con- 
gress not later than December 31, 1982. 


Claims for mental disorders which have been 
denied 


Section 8 of the bill would allow a former 
prisoner of war, whose claim for disability 
compensation based on a mental disorder 
had been previously denied before January 1, 
1981, to file a claim not later than Decem- 
ber 31, 1982, which would, for all purposes, 
be considered a new claim. 


Effective dates 


Section 9 of this bill would provide that 
the effective date of this bill would be the 
date of enactment with the exception of sec- 
tion 4 which would take effect on October 1, 
1981. 

DISCUSSION 


BACKGROUND 


In 1978, the Committee held hearings to 
consider the claims of certain former prison- 
ers of war (POW's) from World War II who 
were interned in the Pacific theater, of long- 
lasting and progessive physical and psycho- 
logical damage attributable to the condi- 
tions of internment experienced by former 
POW's. 

It appeared that, because of the inadequate 
state of medical knowledge of the effects of 
various hardships suffered during intern- 
ment, including the long-term effect of die- 
tary de=ciencies and unsanitary conditions 
and because of the strong desire of former 
prisoners of war to return home as quickly 
as possible after World War II, these repa- 
triation camps may have discharged veterans 
without thorough examinations and without 
close attention to their potential health prob- 
lems. A major problem appeared to have 
been a lack of adequate records, necessary at 
a later date in order to establish service con- 
nection for ailments possibly related to in- 
ternment. Also, conditions which may have 
seemed relatively minor at the time of repa- 
triation may have become progressively de- 
bilitating. Thus, 30 years later, a former 
POW suffering from a debilitating disease 
that may well have resulted from his or her 
internment, may encounter extreme difi- 
culty in proving service connection. 

The hearing included data from a 1974 
National Academy of Sciences Study entitled 
“Follow-up Studies of World War II and Ko- 
rean War Prisoners,” which indicated— 

Higher rates of cardiovascular disease from 
prisoners of war interned in the Pacific 
theater during World War II than for non- 
POW’s who served in that theater: 

Strong statistical evidence of “K-Z syn- 
drome”, also known as “POW syndrome”, 
which is marked by severe, permanent 
psychological scars and nonspecific physical 
problems and is attributed to organic brain 
disease, among POW’s interned in the Pacific 
theater during World War II and during 
the Korean conflict. 

Much higher incidence of tuberculosis and 
other infective and parasitic diseases among 
POW’s interned in the Pacific theater dur- 
ing World War II and during the Korean 
conflict than among either non-Pow's who 
served in those theaters or POW’s interned 
in the European theater during World War 
II; and greatly increased death rates from 
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nutritional disorders, nerve disorders, in- 
testine and liver diseases, genitourinary 
diseases, and bone diseases among POW’s 
interned in the Pacific theater during World 
War II. 

Because of the complexity of the issues 
and the research and analysis required, the 
Committee directed the VA to conduct and 
submit to Congress by March 1, 1979, a study 
of the disability compensation and health- 
care benefits accorded former prisoners of 
war. The study, mandated by Public Law 
95-479, directed the VA, in consultation with 
the Department of Defense, to review the 
procedures used in repatriating POW’s and 
to evaluate the adequacy of those procedures, 
including the resultant effect on the medical 
records of POW's. The VA was also directed 
to include a study of the types and severity 
of disabilities particularly prevalent among 
POW's in specific theaters of operation. The 
VA was also directed to review and analyze 
current law, regulations, and procedures 
with regard to claims of former Pow's for 
service-connected benefits and undertake a 
comparison of the treatment accorded former 
POW’s under the veterans’ benefits programs 
of other governments. Finally, the VA was 
required to include in the report appro- 
priate administrative and legislative recom- 
mendations necessary to assure that former 
POW's are awarded compensation and 
health-care benefits for disabilities reason- 
ably attributable to their internment. 

Fublic Law 96-22, signed into law on 
June 13, 1979, provided for VA outpatient 
dental services to former POW’s who were 
held captive for at least 6 months. This pro- 
vision was the result of recommendations 
by medical and nutritional experts that nu- 
tritional and vitamin deficiencies such as 
beriberi, scurry, protein deficiency, and pel- 
lagra were common problems of prisoners of 
war and that these same nutritional de- 
ficlencies produce gum disease which have 
long-term effects on oral and dental health. 


The VA's study of veterans who are former 
prisoners of war, which was mandated by 
Public Law 95-479, was submitted to Con- 
gress on June 2, 1980. The Committee held 
a hearing on June 17, 1980, to address the 
findings of the study and to receive testi- 
mony from concerned veterans and former 
POW groups. The VA's report contained three 
legislative recommendations—(1) remove 
the present 2-year limitation on the “pre- 
sumptive period“ for former POW’s suffering 
from psychosis and thus establish a pre- 
sumption that a former Pow's phychosis is 
service connected whenever it becomes mani- 
fest; (2) provide eligibility to former POW’'s 
for VA hospital care and medical services 
for any disease or neuropsychiatric dis- 
ability; and (3) provide for an annual 
POW/MIA Recognition Day. 


Report recommendations to be carried out 
administratively 

In addition to legislative recommenda- 
tions, the VA's report made a number of 
recommendations to be implemented by VA 
administrative action, as follows: 

First, the report recommended that the 
VA's forthcoming guideline on “post-trau- 
matic stress neurosis” include an explicit 
reference to veterans who are former POW’s 
as well as to other veterans who served in 
combat and that those guidelines be used 
Specifically for the diagnosis and treatment 
of former Pow's who are suffering from 
anxiety neurosis or similar neurotic disord- 
ers as well as for rating purposes. The Com- 
mittee notes that, on March 17, 1980, the VA 
provided to the Committee a copy of an in- 
ternal policy directive (Change 282 to Pro- 
gram Guide 21-1) concerning post-traumatic 
Stress neurosis. Subsequently, on Avril 18. 
the VA published in the Federal Register 
(vol. 45, No. 77, page 26326) an amendment 
to the Schedule of Rating Disabilities to pro- 
vide for the new diagnostic classification of 
such neurosis. The Committee understands 
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that the VA is implementing this recom- 
mendation and, in fact, has revised the text 
further to specifically mention former pris- 
oners of war as being particularly vulnerable 
to suffering from post-traumatic stress neu- 
rosis. 

Second, the report recommended that the 
VA adopt a standardized protocol for com- 
pensation and examinations for all former 
POW’s that would be similar to the proto- 
col developed by the Department of De- 
tense for former Vietnam-era POW’s, and 
that each VA medical center designate cer- 
tain physicians who are knowledgeable about 
former POW’s and their medical problems to 
conduct or supervise such examinations in 
order to assure adequate followup and to as- 
sist in ongoing research. 

The Committee urges that the imple- 
mentation of this recommendation be well 
documented in the study mandated by sec- 
tion 7 of the Committee bill. 

Third, the report recommended that the 
Department of Defense continue followup 
treatment of and research concerning Viet- 
nam-era former POW's who have been sep- 
arated from service and that the VA fur- 
nish the Defense Department with the re- 
sults of such followup and research and 
other statistical reports concerning former 
POW’s. The Committee urges that, in addi- 
tion to implementing this recommendation, 
the VA continue to consult with Defense De- 
partment personnel responsible for moni- 
toring the followup of former POW’s of the 
Vietnam era on the findings of the VA report 
and all other studies that relate to the difi- 
culties experienced by former POW's. 

Fourth, the report recommended that the 
VA establish an advisory committee, to in- 
clude recognized authorities in the field of 
POW studies, to provide for a continuing 
assessment of the medical evidence concern- 
ing disabilities prevalent among former 
POW’'s and to advise the Administrator on 
policies and procedures concerning former 
POW's. The Committee is pleased to note 
that the VA is actively involved in the im- 
plementation of this recommendation and 
trusts that the provisions of the Committee 
bill concerning such a committee will be 
incorporated in the VA's efforts. 

Fifth, the report recommended that the 
VA implement procedures for conducting 
thorough pathological examinations of 
former POW’s using surgical, cytological, or 
autopsy methods, as appropriate, and pro- 
vide such data as evidence in claims to assist 
in determining whether the veteran's death 
was service connected. The Committee notes 
that the VA has entered into an agreement 
with the Armed Forces Institute of Pathology 
to collect and register such pathological 
materials for research purposes and urges 
that the VA continue to implement this rec- 
ommendation and utilize relevant informa- 
tion gained from such examinations in the 
study mandated by section 7 of the Com- 
mittee bill. 


POW indicators on VA records 


Sixth, the report recommended that the 
VA review its manual and computerized 
records and forms to identify those which 
should be identified by POW indicators and 
assure that such indicators are added where 
necessary. The Committee expects the VA 
to advise the Committee on the extent to 
which this recommendation has been im- 
plemented and what specific results have 
been measured. 


Seventh, the report recommended that 
the VA periodically, publicize the programs 
of benefits and seryices available to former 
POW’s and provide a copy of the POW report 
as a reference document to each VA medical 
center and rerional office. The Committee 
trusts that this recommendation will con- 
tinue to be conscientiously carried out. 

Eighth, the report recommen 
VA designate one or more ee —.— on 
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ordinators to assist in the implementation of 
ongoing VA programs for former POW'’s, to 
serve as liaison with individual former 
POW’'s former POW groups, and tLe Defense 
Department's Office of POW/MIA Affairs, and 
to monitor the implementation of the report 
recommendations. The Committee notes that 
the VA has already designated a coordinator 
of POW issues and has urged that contact 
persons also be designated in each medical 
center and regional office for the effective 
coordination of all matters relating to former 
POW’'s. 
IMPLEMENTATION 
The Committee has monitored closely the 
implementation of the report's administra- 
tive recommendations and received a report 
on November 6, 1980, on the status of those 
recommendations. The Administrator's re- 
port follows: 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 
OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., November 6, 1939. 
Hon. ALAN CRANSTON, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Deak MR. CHAIRMAN: The purpose of this 
letter is to provide you with a status report 
concerning the recommendations for admin- 
istrative action presented in the report. 
“POW: Study of Former Prisoners of War,“ 
of May 1980, which described the study con- 
ducted in accordance with section 305 of 
Public Law 95-479. Comments on each of the 
study recommendations follow the under- 
scored recommendations below. 

Full implementation of the recommended 
administrative actions is one of my primary 
concerns. This status report to you reflects 
the first in a series of internal VA reports 
which I have directed to be accomplished 
each quarter until the recommendations for 
administrative action have been fully imple- 
mented. These internal reports not only pro- 
vide information on the status of any given 
recommendation, but they also indicate to 
me the areas which may require special 
attention, support and follow-up during the 
subsequent period. 

One other prefatory comment is in order 
before describing the administrative actions. 
Due to the complexity and breadth of the 
administrative actions which have an im- 
pact on the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery (DM&S), the selection process for 
a knowledgeable Coordinator for Former 
POW’s and also a working POW coordinating 
Committee in DM&S is still underway, for 
resolution no later than November 30. The 
effect of this selection will be to centralize 
implementation and monitoring efforts on 
behalf of former POW’s within one group 
of DM&S representatives. Currently, ele- 
ments of that Department respond individ- 
ually to inquiries and issues which relate 
directly to their areas of expertise and 
responsibility. 

Recommendation: That the VA's forth- 
coming guidelines on “post-traumatic stress 
neurosis” include an explicit reference to 
former POW’s as well as other combat vet- 
erans, and that these be used to diagnose, 
treat, and rate former POW’s with anxiety 
neurosis or similar neurotic disorders as 
well as other combat veterans. 


Specific reference to former prisoners of 
war was made by Department of Medicine 
and Surgery Circular 10-80-111 of June 5, 
subject Post-Traumatic Stress Neurosis (Dis- 
order), which followed the Professional Serv- 
ices Letter, IL—11-80-15 of March 20, 1980, 
also addressing Post-Traumatic Stress Neu- 
rosis (Disorder). These guidelines provide 
clinical information necessary to consider 
post-traumatic stress disorders as a diag- 
nostic finding and emphasize that special 
attention be given to all former prisoners of 
war when they are in patient status. 
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The classification of post-traumatic stress 
neurosis, and the specie mention of the 
priscner of war experience, was aleo the sub- 
ject of an article in the VAnguard (VA Cen- 
tral Owce newsletter), October 1980 issue. 
The Vanguard is distributed to all VA field 
stations and Central Office elements. The 
wording of Program Guide 21-1 relating to 
claims adjudication will be revised to in- 
clude a specific reierence to “former pris- 
oners of war” in addition to the current 
word “internment” within six months. in- 
clusion of the phrase “former prisoners of 
war“ will be accomplished in conjunction 
with other required changes to the program 
guide. Emphasis on former prisoner or war 
claims and their priority has been included 
as a sub,ect of regular communications with 
regional ollices, 

Recommendation: That the VA adopt a 
standardized protocol for disability com- 
pensation examinations for all former POW’s 
similar to that developed by the military 
for the former Vietnam POW’'s, and that each 
VA Medical Center designate certain phys- 
iclans knowledgeable about former POW’s 
and their medical problems to conduct or 
supervise such examinations for purposes of 
followup treatment and research. 

Establishment of the timetable for full 
implementation of this recommendation is 
among the first priorities of the DM&S Co- 
ordinator and Committee who will be des- 
ignated no later than November 30. A stand- 
ardized protocol for POW disability compen- 
sation examinations, patterned after the 
military version, will be adopted. The patient 
treatment folders of former prisoners of war 
are currently highlighted (marked) and 
specially called to the attention of examin- 
ing and treatment staff. Through provision 
of specialized orientation and program di- 
rection. VA Medical Centers will assure that 
those physicians from the various clinical 
services who are most directly responsible 
for treatment of former POW’s be knowl- 
edgeable about and attuned to the frequently 
unique needs of this group of veterans. 

Recommendation: That followup medical 
treatment and research of former Vietnam 
POW’s still on active duty be continued by 
DOD, and that followup treatment and re- 
search of former Vietnam Pow-'s separated 
from the military be conducted at VA Med- 
ical Centers using military protocols, with 
the individual results of such examinations 
furnished to DOD and the statistical results 
published and disseminated by the VA. 

Treatment and followup care of former 
POW’'s are currently being provided in VA 
Medical Centers, It was noted that there is 
no universal military protocol for former 
Vietnam prisoners of war that was used con- 
sistently and universally by the Army, Navy 
and Air Force. Clinical records for former 
POW’s on active military duty who enter the 
VA Medical Centers for treatment are pro- 
vided to the Department of Defense. 

As the DM&S Coordinating Committee be- 
comes functional, special efforts will be made 
to encourage expanded research activity. 
Representatives from the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery plan to meet with 
Devartment of Defense officials to better 
ascertain the nature of the research and 
followup of former Vietnam POW's. We also 
plen to explore the possibility of establish- 
ing a central control registry for former 
POW’s being released from active duty. To 
this registry, the Devartment of Defense 
could gend conies of evaminations and treat- 
ment results for POW’'s developed during 
active duty. This would provide tre VA with 
important clinical data that could be utilized 
immediately. Uvon receipt, the VA could 
contact the veteran and offer an invitation to 
particinate in treatment and/or research at 
an avvropriate VA facility. 

Recommendation: That the VA tave such 
action as is necessary to establish the pro- 
posed advisory committee of authorities in 
the types of disabilities prevalent in former 
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POW’s, use the expert opinions of the panel 
to asseses the medical evidence on former 
POW’s and advise the Administrator and his 
staff on agency policies and procedures con- 
cerning former POW's. 

This recommendation was an element of 
H.R. 7663, introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in June. When it became apparent 
that legislative action on issues concerning 
former prisoners of war would not be taken 
until 1981, we continued to pursue the sub- 
ject of the Advisory Committee on Former 
POW’s on an administrative level. In a letter 
to the Committee Management Secretariat of 
the General Services Administration in Sep- 
tember, I requested approval of the advisory 
committee, based on our earlier justifications 
plus the results of the study of former pris- 
oners of war, the interest shown in the 
advisory committee during the Congressional 
hearings in June, and the continuing need 
for the advisory committee to provide opin- 
ions on policies and procedures relating to 
former POW’s. On October 28, we received ap- 
proval for the establishment of the Advisory 
Committee from the Committee Management 
Secretariat. In your letter of October 13, 1930, 
you requested our evaluation of adding the 
review of compensation issues and the re- 
quirement that the committee report 
through the Chief Benefits Director and the 
Director of the Compensation and Pension 
Service as well as through the Chief Medical 
Director and Assistant Chief Medical Direc- 
tor. Your proposed change is being thorough- 
ly reviewed and I will respond in a separate 
letter as soon as our review has been 
completed. 

Recommendation: That the VA implement 
procedures for conducting thorough path- 
ological material examinations (surgical, 
cytologic, autopsy) of former POW’s when- 
ever possible, conduct special mortality 
studies when sufficient data is available, and 
provide such data as evidence in individual 
cases for determination of whether the death 
was the result of a service-connected dis- 
ability. 

The Armed Forces Institute of Pathology 
(AFIP) has agreed to participate in conduct- 
ing pathological material examinations. VA 
Circular 1-80-11 of January 18, 1980 de- 
scribed this activity. The Circular directs 
that all pathological material from POW’s 
will be examined and reported in the custom- 
ary manner at each medical center, and a du- 
plicate set of slides, blocks, and representa- 
tive wet tissue will be forwarded to the AFIP. 
The Circular also notes that, “Such examina- 
tions should be as complete as possible with 
particular attention directed toward evidence 
of disability or injury related to evidence of 
stress, malnutrition, avitaminoses, and para- 
de diseases. Whenever possible there should 
be examination of the brain, spinal cord, 
retina, optic nerves, peripheral nerves, sym- 
pathetic ganglia. skeletal muscle, divestive 
tracts, and skeletal system.” The Denart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery’s Coordinat- 
ing Committee, with the assistance of the 
Advisory Committee on Former POW’s, will 
continue to explore means of facilitatine co- 
ordination between involved VA and AF™P 
personne] in connection with this recommen- 
dation. 

Recommendation: That the VA review its 
manual and computerized records and forms 
to identify those which should be identified 
with POW indicators, and then take the ap- 
propriate administrative actions to ensure 
that these records and forms are so identified. 

The manual form used to apply for com- 
pensation or pension, VA Form 21-526 “Vet- 
eran's Application for Compensation or Pen- 
sion,” sets the stage for identification of 
those with status as former prisoners of war 
in the veterans benefits area. The application 
form includes items for completion which 
indicate whether the veteran bad ever been 
a prisoner of war and, if so, the name of the 
country and dates of confinement. Similarly, 
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VA Form 21-2507 “Request for Examination,” 
prepared by regional offices requesting com- 
pensation examinations at VA medical facili- 
ties, contain a block designated “POW” for 
checking by the regional offices. These basic 
manual forms, the identification of claim 
folders with POW labeis, discussed below, and 
the planned modification of the Beneficiary 
Identification and Records Locator System 
(BIRLS), also discussed below, provide for 
important identification of former prisoners 
of war who file claims for compensation and 
pension. 

With regard to BIRLS, program modifica- 
tions have been issued to establish POW indi- 
cators that will identify all known POW’s in 
this computerized record. In addition, all 
POW’s with 18) or more days of internment 
will be identified accordingly. Input will be 
made from the master POW file created in 
connection with the study of former POW’s. 
These program modifications should be pres- 
ent in November 1980. A group of former 
POW’s who will not have a BIRLS record or 
will not have the indicator in their B RLS 
record upon initial installation of the pro- 
gram modifications require that approxi- 
mately 13,000 “error messages” must be dealt 
with as a separate group. Thus, an additional 
six to eight months will be needed for this 
group to eliminate duplicates and create 
skeleton records for veterans with no BIRLS 
record, and identify the records via an indi- 
cator in BIRLS. 

We are also considering a proposal that the 
B RLS Subsystem expansion, targeted for 
1984, include expending POW reccrds to in- 
clude all information in the current master 
POW file (dates of confinement and de- 
taining power/country or theater of war). 

With regard to the labeling of claims, fold- 
ers once BIRLS has been updated with the 
initial indicator, a program will be run to 
generate a listing of corresponding claims 
folders by regional office. The program will be 
run twice, the first time near the end of CY 
1980 for the majority of the POW records and 
the second time, about six to eight months 
later, to identify records among the group of 
13,000 error messages. All the subject claims 
folders currently under regional office and 
Records Processing Center jurisdiction will be 
identifiable via a POW label, VA Form 10- 
5558. Files in Federal Archives and Records 
Centers will also be labeled if they are re- 
trieved by the VA. There will not be a special 
effort to retrieve these inactive files just for 
labeling. Any new claims folder established 
for a former POW will be labeled when origi- 
nally assembled. 

In reference to medical records, DM&S 
Circular 10-80-7 of January 15, 1980 pro- 
vided policy on labeling clinical records of 
former POW’s. DM&S Circular 10-80-11 of 
January 18, 1980 established a POW registry 
with the Armed Forces Institute of Path- 
ology and also described data on POW iden- 
tification on VA Form 10-10, Application for 
Medical Benefits. The form permits record- 
ing of information concerning the wartime 
period held captive and, for World War II 
POW’s, whether they were held captive in 
the European Theater or the Pacific Theater. 
The previous form provided for only designa- 
tion as “POW.” Circular 10-80-11 also dis- 
cussed the microfiche listing of former 
POW’s for feld facilities, which was covered 
as well in DM&S Circular 10-79-272 of Octo- 
ber 3, 1979, in relation to dental eligibility 
for former prisoners of war. VA Form 10-10R, 
Reapplication for Medical Benefits, is un- 
der revision at this time to include POW in- 
formation. In lieu of changing numerous 
VA forms on which POW information should 
be included, we are evaluating a proposal 
for the addition of the information to the 
patient data card which, when used in pre- 
paring forms, will transpose the information 
to all forms. 

Recommendation: That the VA designate 
certain individual(s) to be the VA Central 
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Office coordinator(s) with the responsibility 
for assisting in the implemeatation of on- 
going VA programs for former POW’s; serv- 
ing as liaison with individual former POW's, 
furmer POW groups, and the DOD Office of 
POW/MIA Affairs; and monitoring this 
study's recommendations. 

Recommendation: That the VA periodical- 
ly emphasize the special health care and 
compensation procedures applicable to for- 
mer POW's through its agency information 
and education programs, and that a copy of 
this report be provided each VA Medical 
Center and Regional Office as a reference on 
former POW’'s. 

Copies of the report, “POW: Study of 
Former Prisoners of War,” were furnished 
to all VA Regional Offices and Medical Cen- 
ters, and to Central Office elements, in June. 
In addition to emphasizing the special con- 
sideration and procedures for former POW's 
through such media as the October 1980 
VAnguard article described above, and ob- 
servance of the National POW/MIA Recogni- 
tion Day in July of 1979 and 1980, periodic 
emphasis is provided through the continuing 
training programs within regional offices. 
Emphasis on former prisoner of war claims 
and their processing priority has been in- 
cluded as a subject of regular communica- 
tions with regional offices. This includes 
reopened claims as well as other types of 
claims. This type of emphasis will be rein- 
forced by label identification of the claims 
folders. Designations for Coordinators for 
Former POW’s have been made at the agency 
level and within the Department of Veterans 
Benefits. The designation for the Department 
of Medicine and Surgery will be accom- 
plished no later than November 30, 1980. 
The DM&S Coordinating Committee will also 
assure that periodic policy statements simi- 
lar to DM&S Circular 10-73-33 of February 
22, 1973, will be sent to field facilities to 
emphasize the need for attention to DM&S 
policies on POW’s, as well as including this 
information as part of existing and future 
training programs for employees who relate 
to former POW’s, such nursing personnel, 
physicians and administrative employees. 
The Department and Agency Coordinators 
will explore other informational and educa- 
tional methods which can enhance our cur- 
rent efforts. 

Thank you for expressing your continuing 
concern for former prisoners of war. I am 
very appreciative of the interest you and 
your staff have shown in our efforts on be- 
half of this special group of veterans. 

Sincerely, 
Max CLELAND, 
Administrator. 


SECTION 2.—Apvisory COMMITTEE ON FORMER 
PRISONERS OF WAR 


Over the years representatives of former 
prisoners of war have relayed statistics to 
the Congress showing the higher incidence of 
physical and mental disorders suffered by 
former prisoners of war due to the extreme 
hardship they suffered during their intern- 
ment. These veterans have conveyed infor- 
mation concerning problems encountered by 
former prisoners of war in their efforts to 
connect their disabilities to their POW ex- 
perience for the purposes of receiving VA 
disability compensation. By including rep- 
resentatives of such veterans in the mem- 
bership of a special advisory committee on 
former prisoners of war, the Committee be- 
lieves that Congress would be acting appro- 
priately in establishing through legislation, 
a formal interaction between former POW’s, 
scientists, the Administrator, other author- 
ities in the fleld, and the Congress, for the 
purpose of hearing and responding appro- 
priately to the needs of this very deserving 
group of veterans. 

As mentioned earlier in this report, the 
Veterans’ Administration included in its re- 
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port on former prisoners of war submitted to 
Congress in June 1980, a recommendation, to 
be carried out administratively, to establish 
an advisory committee on former prisoners 
of war. The VA has informed the Committee 
that this recommendation is being carried 
out, recruitment is actively in progress, and 
the advisory committee should be in place 
by the summer. 

All four bills considered by the Committee 
contained provisions which would establish 
such an advisory committee. The Commit- 
tee believes that it is extremely important 
to take legislative action to insure that the 
advisory committee is established as an 
on-going committee with clear expectations 
and the responsibility of reporting to the 
Congress as well as to the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. The Committee bill provides for 
a bi-annual report to be submitted to the 


Current age of POW's: 
Under 40 


85 and over. 
Unknown. 


Total living POW's. 


Total POW's 
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Administrator which then would be trans- 
mitted to the Congress 

By including the establishment of the ad- 
visory committee in the Committee bill, the 
Committee re-emphasizes its interest in such 
an advisory committee, and its desire to par- 
ticipate in the process of determining the 
configuration of the advisory committee, the 
formulation of its agenda and goals, and to 
receive its views on a regular basis. 

The Committee wishes to point out that by 
including the provision that the members of 
the advisory committee shall serve for terms 
not to exceed 3 years, the Administrator is 
not precluded from reappointing any mem- 
ber whom he determines should serve for a 
longer period of time. However, the Commit- 
tee has no position as to the advisability 
of reappointment and leaves the matter 
solely to the discretion of the Administrator. 
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The Committee notes that, the Adminis- 
trator shall make every effort to locate eligi- 
ble and interested former prisoners of war 
and include, wherever reasonably possible, 
representatives of veterans who were held as 
prisoners of war from different periods of 
war and theaters of operation. The Commit- 
tee understands that it is difficult to recruit 
such veterans from all periods of war and 
from all theaters of operation; however, the 
Committee trusts that the Administrator 
will strive to achieve a balance of experi- 
ences and perspectives in the ex-POW mem- 
bership, in order to represent fully the in- 
terests of all veterans who have been held 
as prisoners of war. Currently 94,000 former 
POW's are still alive. The following chart in- 
dicates the ages of former Pow's who are 
known to the VA: 


World War II POW's 


Europe 


3 
43, 283 
71, 803 


59 
49, 879 
86, 469 


Vietnam era POW's 


Total Vietnam 


f 
| 
| 


Average age 


59.6 


60.3 


A. S SSS SSS 


— 88 


The Committee's purpose in providing 
representatives of disabled veterans is to 
provide balance and perspective to the POW 
interest by including members knowledze- 
able of the issues concerning veterans’ dis- 
abilities, but who have not been prisoners 
of war, 

The Committee notes that there is not in 
the Committee bill, a requirement for the 
number of members on the advisory com- 
mittee. Although there are provisions de- 
signed to outline the categories from which 
the Administrator shall select the members, 
the number of members and the balance es- 
tablished between recognized authorities in 
fields related to disabilities prevalent among 
former prisoners of war. revresentatives of 
former prisoners of war, and representarives 
of disabled veterans generally is left for the 
Administrator to determine. The Committee 
trusts that the Administrator will include 
in the membership individuals with some 
experience in levislative issues as well as 
substantive and experimental knowledge of 
the concerns within the jurisdiction of the 
advisory committee. 

The Committee wishes to clarify that the 
purpose of the advisory committee is to re- 
view relevant scientific and empirical data 
in order to assess whether the compensation, 
health care and rehabilitation needs of for- 
mer prisoners of war are currently being met 
by Veterans’ Administration programs and 
services. In order to accomplish this goal, 
it is the Committee's view that a certain 
amount of review of VA programs is neces- 
sary so that in its regular meetings with the 
Administrator, the members can advise him 
of their findings in light of current VA bene- 
fits and services and their administration 
relevant to the health needs of former pris- 
oners of war. The Committee does not mean 
to imply by directing the advisory commit- 
tee to be well-informed on VA programs and 
to evaluate their findings with respect to 
the existence, relevance and delivery of cur- 
rent benefits and services, that this is to be 
the major function of the advisory commit- 
tee. In fact, the VA has a department, the 
Office of Planning and Program Evaluation, 


which has the responsibility for carrying out 
internal VA program evaluation. Section 219 
of title 38, includes a provision stating that 
the VA is responsible for its program evalua- 
tion. The advice received from this specially 
designed committee will be considered ¢are- 
fully by this Committee as it continues to 
examine the issues which have impact on 
the compensation and health-care needs of 
all former prisoners of war. Because of the 
Committee’s overriding concern to provide 
the most appropriate level of benefits and 
services, the Committee bill contains provi- 
sions which mandate a further VA study 
and permit former POW’s to file for com- 
pensation when a claim had been disallowed, 
under certain circumstances (to be covered 
in sections 7 and 8 of the discussion). The 
results of the aforementioned provisions will 
be addressed in future Committee hearings 
which will be held upon completion of the 
study. By that time the advisory committee 
will also have had ample opportunity to re- 
view the results of the proposed study. and 
transmit its recommendations for adminis- 
trative and legislative actions to the Con- 
gress. 


SECTION 3.—DEFINITION OF A PRISONER OF WAR 


The Committee bill would simplify refer- ` 


ences to prisoners of war by establishing a 
general definition for the term in section 101 
of title 38. This would have the effect of no 
longer excluding veterans who were interned 
during World War I from the POW provi- 
sions currently in title 38, as well as includ- 
ing POW’s of future hostilities and giving 
the Administrator the discretion to deter- 
mine if an internment in a period other than 
a period of war would be comparable for all 
purposes of title 38. 

Under the provisions of the Committee 
bill, World War I veterans who were held as 
prisoners of war would be included in the 
new eligibility for inpatient health care for 
any disability and certain outpatient care 
on a priority basis, as described in sections 
5 and 6 of this discussion. as well as the pro- 
visions in section 312 relating to presump- 
tions of service connection. 


The Committee believes that it is impor- 
tant to emphasize the point that there 
might be circumstances in which serviceper- 
sons could be interned under conditions 
comparable to those to which POW'’s have 
generally been subjected. For example, if the 
“Pueblo incident” had occurred today, those 
captives would not be eligible for certain spe- 
cial considerations afforded former POW's 
under section 312, relating to the presump- 
tions, or section 612(b) (7), relating to cer- 
tain outpatient dental care eligibility, be- 
cause those provisions apply to POW’'s of only 
certain past, specified periods of war. The 83- 
man crew of the Pueblo became eligible for 
VA benefits and services based on their ex- 
periences as prisoners of war, because on 
January 23, 1968, when the U.S. S. Pueblo was 
taken captive by the North Koreans, our 
nation was engaged in one of the specified 
periods of war—the Vietnam era—even 
though the incident was unrelated to that 
conflict. The Committee bill would give the 
Administrator the authority to determine if 
such an incident occurring in a time other 
than a period of war would be comparable to 
a period of war for purposes of title 38. 


SECTION 4.—PHYSICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL PRE- 
SUMPTIONS PSYCHONEUROSIS 


One of the most difficult issues addressed 
by the Committee when making determina- 
tions of which provisions to include in the 
Committee bill, was the question of the ap- 
propriate legislative response to the con- 
cerns expressed to the Committee about a 
presumption for psychoneurosis under sec- 
tion 312 of title 38. 


Several of the bills considered by the Com- 
mittee added psychoneurosis as a presump- 
tive disorder under section 312, of title 38. 
The VA, in its study, stated that anxiety 
neurosis is the most prevalent service-con- 
nected condition in the sample of former 
POW’s it studied. The VA study concluded 
that, “A comparison of service-connected 
anxiety neurosis among former European 
Theater POW’s . revealed that anxiety 
neurosis appears in a significantly greater 
amount among these former POW’s than 
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among other service-connected wartime vet- 
erans.” In fact, approximately 15 percent of 
all service-connected turmer POW’s are serv- 
ice-connected tor anxiety neurosis compared 
with approximately 4 percent of all other 
service-connected veterans. In spite of this 
evidence the VA, in neither its study nor its 
testimony befcre this Committee on April 22, 
1981, recommended that any form of psycho- 
neurosis be added to the presumptive dis- 
orders relative to the POW experience in sec- 
tion 312 of title 38. 

There is no doubt that former prisoners of 
war seem to suffer from anxiety neurosis in 
greater numbers than other wartime vet- 
erans. The issue before the Committee is 
whether or not the VA is currently respond- 
ing in an appropriate manner to claims for 
service-connection in such cases. 

The VA has informed the Committee that 
it has adopted new guidelines of “post-trau- 
matic stress neurosis” in which former 
POW's are specifically referenced. According 
to the VA, these guidelines have been adopted 
from the American Psychiatric Association's 
1980 “Diagnostic Criterla—DSM III" and are 
now used by the rating boards and the Board 
of Veterans’ Appeals as the clinical informa- 
tion used to classify post-traumatic stress 
disorders as a new diagnostic finding for the 
purpose of establishing a service-connected 
disability. 

The Committee supports the VA’s admin- 
istrative action in recognizing the new 
clinical data on delayed psychiatric disorders 
which may result from the internment suf- 
fered by former prisoners of war, and up- 
dating its diagnostic guidelines to be re- 
sponsive to the possible inclusions of new 
claims for disability compensation which 
would not have qualified under old VA guide- 
lines. The effectiveness of this recent ad- 
ministrative action in meeting the concerns 
of former prisoners of war with respect to 
service-connecting their psychiatric dis- 
orders will become evident shortly, as more 
former POW's file claims under the new 
guidelines. The provisions of sections 7 
(further VA study) and 8 (claims for mental 
disorders which have been denied) of the 
Committee bill, will provide further evi- 
dence of the extent to which these new 
guidelines are being implemented. 

The VA claims that former prisoners of 
war are being notified of these new guide- 
lines and are being urged to file under the 
category of “post-traumatic stress disorder,” 
if they believe their delayed psychiatric dis- 
order is a result of their POW experience. 
The Committee urges the VA to implement 
these new guidelines by promptly honoring 
any request for review under new adminis- 
trative guidelines. The Committee also rec- 
ommends that the VA make a timely review 
of those cases involving psychiatric disorders 
previously ruled nonservice-connected but 
which now may be identified as true delayed 
stress syndrome. The VA's new guidelines for 
post-traumatic stress disorders follow: 

RATING PRACTICES AND PROCEDURES 
DISABILITY 
Mental disorders 


1. Psychoneurosis. Drastic reductions in 
evaluations should not be made in ratings 
for psychoneurosis when a reduction to an 
intermediate rate is more in consonance with 
the degree of disability. Moreover, the general 
policy to be observed is gradual reduction in 
rates to afford the veteran all possible oppor- 
tunities of adjustment. 

2. Latent Schizophrenia. Several cases have 
been brought to our attention where regional 
office rating boards have accorded service con- 
nection for latent schizophrenia. To clear 
up any misconceptions, some explanation is 
provided. 

Generally sneaking, latent schizovhrenia is 
not a prover disability for service connection. 
While the “Diagnostic and Statistical Man- 
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ual of Mental Disorders,” 1968 Edition, Amer- 
ican Psychiatric Association, lists the diag- 
nosis in the same section as ps, choses, care- 
ful reading of the diagnostic requirements 
clearly reveals that an essential element to 
the diagnosis is a history entirely free of 
psychotic episodes. Following a psychotic re- 
action, the disability must be reclassified for 
proper diagnosis. Therefore, latent schizo- 
phrenia is not a true psychosis. Since it also 
does not qualify as a neurosis, there is no 
basis for service connection for such a con- 
dition. 

Claims for service connection for latent 
schizophrenia should be handled similarly 
to claims for service connection for personal- 
ity disorders. While the condition is not a 
disability within the meaning of applicable 
laws, superimposed psychotic reactions in 
service or within the presumptive period 
would be a proper basis for service connec- 
tion. 

3. Post-Traumatic Stress | ] disorder. The 
type or disorder contemplated under this 
diagnostic classification is a psychiatric dis- 
order having its onset as an incident of 
armed conflict or enemy action, | ] fol- 
lowing bombing [or] shipwreck, [the result 
of] internment [or having been a POW (pris- 
oner of war)] under the inhumane or se- 
verely deprived conditions, or similar life 
threatening episodes. To justify the clinical 
diagnosis and to assure uniformity of its use, 
the following findings should appear in the 
clinical examination presented by the ex- 
aminer: 

a. A recognizable stressor that would be 
expected to evoke significant symptoms in 
almost all individuals; that is, a life threat- 
ening episode under circumstances men- 
tioned above. It is important that this stress 
be described as to its nature and severity 
and also in time sequence; that is, whether 
it occurred while on active duty, before sery- 
ice or since discharge therefrom, 

b. Reexperiencing the traumatic event 
either by a recurrent and intrusive recollec- 
tion of the event, dream of the event, or sud- 
denly acting or feeling as if the traumatic 
event were occurring because of an associa- 
tion with an environmental or ideational 
stimulus. 

c. Numbing of response to or involvement 
with the external world beginning sometime 
after the traumatic event as shown by mark- 
edly diminished interest in one or more sig- 
nificant activities, feeling of affective re- 
sponses. 

d. At least two of the following symp- 
toms that were not present prior to the 
traumatic event: 

(1) Hyperalertness or exaggerated startle 
response. 

(2) Initial, middle or terminal sleep dis- 
turbance, 

(3) Guilt about surviving when others 
have not, or about behavior required to 
achieve survival. 

(4) Memory impairment or trouble con- 
centrating. 

(5) Avoidance of activities that arouse 
recollection of the traumatic event. 


(6) Intensification of symptoms by expo- 
sure to events that symbolize or resemble 
the traumatic event. 

When an examination is received with the 
diagnosis of post-traumatic stress | ] dis- 
order which does not show the foregoing 
findings, it should be returned as inadequate 
for rating purposes setting forth the reasons 
why the examination is inadequate. 


The post-traumatic stress | ] disorder is 
divided into acute and chronic. Those epi- 
sodes which are acute and transitory reac- 
tions subside without recurrence and present 
no residual disability. They may not, of 
course, be service connected. It is a'so to be 
noted that some of the above-mentioned 
symptoms may occur episodically, and in be- 
tween episodes the patient will show symp- 
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tomatology. On being questioned, however, 
the individual will disclose residuals such as 
nightmares, startle patterns, and problems 
wich socialization. 

Care should also be taken to assure that 
transient situational disturbances containing 
adjustment reaction of adult life which sub- 
side when the situational disturbance no 
longer exists or is withdrawn, and the re- 
actions of those without neurosis who have 
“dropped out” and become alienated are not 
erected into a diagnosis of post-traumatic 
Stress [| | disorder. 

When this disorder is initially manifested 
during service and recorded in service depart- 
ment clinical records, generally under such 
outdated terminology as “shell shock” or 
“combat fatigue” or words of similar import, 
there should be no hesitancy in granting 
service connection even though there may 
be a lapse of a considerable period of time 
between the psychic trauma and the chronic 
manifestations. When initial clinical mani- 
festation occurs at a date remote from serv- 
ice termination, service connection should 
still be granted if the life threatening 
episode, described by the examiner, is 
consistent with the nature, character and 
circumstances of veterans’ service as evi- 
denced by his or her military records. 

[The essential feature of the post-trau- 
matic stress disorder is the development of 
characteristic symptoms following a trau- 
matic psychological event that is generally 
outside the range of the usual human experi- 
ence. A single experience or a group of ex- 
periences may affect an individual leading to 
a post-traumatic stress disorder. Such ex- 
periences include, but are not limited to, 
immediate life threatening experiences. In 
some circumstances, for example, grave regis- 
trations, liberation of concentration camps, 
or POW experiences, it is the cumulative 
effect of powerful, distressing experiences 
which are essential as a forerunner of post- 
traumatic stress disorder. In general, the 
traumatic experience should be a stress which 
is of such severity that it could reasonably be 
expected to produce the characteristic symp- 
toms of distress in almost everyone. 


It is not intended, however, that the post- 
traumatic stress disorder must have had its 
onset during combat. This is clearly set forth 
above by use of the phrase or similar life 
threatening episodes” which also precludes 
the assumption that the examples cited were 
to be all inclusive. The use of the phrase 
“life threatening episodes” is used in a gen- 
eric sense to describe those stressors set forth 
in section 309.81. Post-traumatic Stress Dis- 
order, Chronic or Delaved, in Diagnostic and 
Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders 
(Third Edition), DSM-III, on page 236. 


Those stressors mentioned in section 309.81 
of DSM-III such as military combat, fioods 
and earthquakes and accidents with serious 
injuries such as vehicular or airplane crashes, 
large fires and certain other disasters such as 
shipwreck, bombing, torture and death camps 
are life threatening in nature and would 
evoke significant distress in most persons who 
were involved. Since all the events cited by 
DSM-III are, in fact. life threatening, the 
criteria for post-traumatic stress disorder 
have not been modified by use of the phrase 
“life threatening evisodes.” 


The existence of a recognizable stressor or 
accvmulation of stressors that would evoke 
sienificant symptoms of distress in almost 
everyone must be identified. It is imvortant 
that this stress be described as to its nature 
and severity. Also, the time sequence should 
be clearly identified; that is. whether it oc- 
curred while on active duty, before service, 
or since discharce therefrom. In identifying 
the stress and the time seauence, it is im- 
portant that the relationship between them 
be described. 

If, of course, any of the above stressors or 
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other life threatening episodes had their on- 
set during active duty, service connection 
may be established upon reex~eriencing the 
traumatic event as evidenced by at least two 
of the symptoms appearing in paragraph 3d 
above.] 

The Committee’s reluctance to include psy- 
choneurosis as a new presumptive category 
in the Committee bill stems in part from 
the Committee's desire to give the VA a 
chance to implement its new guidelines 
which address this very issue. Another con- 
cern, expressed by psychiatrists and other 
mental health professionals, is that the term, 
psychoneurosis, is too broad and does not ad- 
dress directly the specific delayed psychiatric 
disorders experienced by former POW's. The 
American Psychiatric Association’s (APA) 
DSM III (used by the VA as a diagnostic 
manual) does not even have a category 
labeled psychoneurosis. There is a category 
for anxiety disorders, which includes many 
subcategories not considered relevant to the 
POW experience, as well as anxiety neurosis, 
which contains as one of its four subcate- 
gories post-traumatic stress disorder. 

The DSM III diagnostic criteria which 
refers to all anxiety disorders follows: 


ANXIETY DISORDERS 
PHOBIC DISORDERS (OR PHOBIC NEUROSES) 
300.2x. Agoraphobia 


Differential diagnosis.—Phobic avoidance 
of certain situations in schizophrenia, major 
depression, obsessive compulsive disorder, 
paranoid personality disorder. 

Diagnostic criteria 

A. The individual has marked fear of and 
thus avoids being alone or in public places 
from which escape might be difficult or help 
not available in case of sudden incapacita- 
tion, e.g., crowds, tunnels, bridges, public 
transportation. 

B. There is increasing constriction of 
normal activities until the fears of avoidance 
behavior dominate the individual's life. 

C. Not due to a major depressive episode, 
obsessive compulsive disorder, paranoid per- 
sonality disorder, or schizophrenia. 

300.21 Agoraphobia With Panic Attacks 


A history of panic attacks whether or not 
currently present. 


300.22 Agoraphobia Without Panic Attacks 
No history of panic attacks. 
300.23 Social Phobia 


Differential diagnosis.—Ayoidance of cer- 
tain social situations that are normally a 
source of some distress, e.g. normal fear of 
public speaking, schizophrenia, major de- 
pression, obsessive compulsive disorder, para- 
noid and avoidant personality disorders, 
simple phobia. 

Diagnostic criteria 


A. A persistent irrational fear of, and com- 
pelling desire to avoid, a situation in which 
the individual is exposed to possible scrutiny 
by others and fears that he or she may act 
in a way that will be humiliating or embar- 
rassing. 

B. Significant distress because of the dis- 
turbance, and recognition by the individual 
that his or her fear is excessive or unreason- 
able. 

C. Not due to another mental disorder, 
such as major depression or avoidant per- 
sonality disorder. 

300.29 Simple Phobia 


Differential diagnosis —Schizophrenia, ob- 
sessive compulsive disorder. 


Diagnostic criteria 


A. A persistent, irrational fear of, and 
compelling desire to avoid, an object or a 
situation other than being alone, or in pub- 
lic places away from home (agoraphobia), or 
of humiliation or embarrassment in cer- 
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tain social situations (social phobia). Pho- 
bic objects are often animals, and phobic 
situations frequently involve heights or 
closed spaces, 

B. Significant distress from the disturb- 
ance and recognition by the individual that 
his or her fear is excessive or unreasonable. 

C. Not due to another mental disorder, 
such as schizophrenia or obsessive compul- 
sive disorder. 

ANXIETY STATES (OR ANXIETY NEVROSES) 

300.81 Panic Disorder 


Differential diagnosis.—Physical disorders, 
such as hypoglycemia, pheozhromocytomia, 
and hyperthyroidism; withdrawal from 
some suostances, such as from parbituarates; 
substance intoxications, such as due to caf- 
feine or amphetamine; schizophrenia; ma, or 
depression; somatization disorder; general- 
ized anxiety disorder; simple or social 
phobia. 

Diagnostic criteria 


A. At least three panic attacks within a 
three-week period in circumstances other 
than during marked physical exertion or in a 
life-threatening situation. The attacks are 
not precipitated only by exposure to a cir- 
cumscribed phobic stimulus. 

B. Panic attacks are manifested by dis- 
crete periods of apprehension or fear, and 
at least four of the following symptoms ap- 
pear during each attack; 

(1) dyspnea; 

(2) palpitations; 

(3) chest pain or discomfort; 

(4) choking or smothering sensations; 

(5) dizziness, vertigo, or unsteady feelings; 

(6) feelings of unreality; 

(7) paresthesias (tingling in hands and 
feet); 

(8) hot and cold flashes; 

(9) sweating; 

(10) faintness; 

(11) trembling or shaking; and 

(12) fear of dying, going crazy, or doing 
something uncontrolled during an attack. 

C. Not due to a physical disorder or an- 
other mental disorded, such as major de- 
pression, somatization disorder, or schizo- 
phrenia. 

D. The disorder is not associated with 
agoraphobia (p. 131). 

300.02 Generalized Anxiety Disorder 


Differential diagnosis.—Physical disorders, 
such as hyperthyroidism; organic mental 
disorders, such as caffeine intoxication; ad- 
justment disorder with anxious mood; schiz- 
ophrenia; depressive disorders; hypochondri- 
asis; obsessive compulsive disorder; panic 
disorder. 

Diagnostic criteria 


A. Generalized, persistent anxiety is mani- 
fested by symptoms from three of the fol- 
lowing four categories: 

(1) motor tension; shakiness, jitteriness, 
jumpiness, trembling, tension, muscle aches, 
fatigability, inability to relax, eyelid twitch, 
furrowed brow, strained face, fidgeting, rest- 
lessness, easy startle; 

(2) automatic hyperactivity: sweating, 
heart pounding or racing, cold clammy 
hands, dry mouth, dizziness, light-headed- 
ness, paresthesias (tingling in hands or 
feet), upset stomach, hot or cold spells, fre- 
quent urination, diarrhea, discomfort in the 
pit of the stomach, lump in the throat, flush- 
ing, pallor, high resting pulse and respira- 
tion rate; 

(3) apprehensive expectation: anxiety, 
worry, fear, rumination, and anticipation of 
misfortune to self or others; and 

(4) vigilance and scanning: hyperat- 
tentiveness resulting in distractability. diffi- 
cultv in con~entrating, insomnia, feeling “on 
edge," irritabi'ity. impatience, 

B. The anxious mood has been continuous 
for at least cne month. 
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C. Not due to another mental disorder, 
such as a depressive disorder or schizo- 
phrenia. 

D. At least 18 years of age. 


3810.30 Obsessive Compulsive Disorder (or 
Obsessive Compulsive Neurosis) 


Differential diagnosis—Obsessive brood- 
ing, rumination, or preoccupation; schizo- 
phrenia; major depression; tourette's dis- 
order; organic mental disorder. 


Diagnostic criteria 


A. Either obsessions or compulsions: 

Obsessions; recurrent, persistent ideas, 
thoughts, images, or impulses that are ego- 
dystonic, i.e., they are not experienced as 
voluntarily produced, but rather as thoughts 
that invade consciousness and are exper- 
fenced as senseless or repugnant. Attempts 
are made to ignore or suppress them. 

Compulsions: repetitive and seemingly 
purpose.ul behaviors that are performed ac- 
cording to certain rules or in a stereotyped 
fashion. The behavior is not an end in itself, 
but is designed to produce or prevent some 
future event or situation. However, either the 
activity is not. connected in a realistic way 
with what it is designed to produce or pre- 
vent, or may be clearly excessive. The act 
is performed with a sense of subjective com- 
pulsion coupled with a desire to resist the 
compulsion (at least initially). The indivi- 
dual generally recognizes the senselessness 
of the behavior (this may not be true for 
young children) and does not derive 
pleasure from carrying out the activity, al- 
though it provides a release of tension. 

B. The obsessions or compulsions are a 
significant source of distress to the indivi- 
dual or interfere with social or role func- 
tioning. 

C. Not due to another mental disorder, 
such as tourette's disorder, schizophrenia, 
major depression, or organic mental dis- 
order. 


Post-traumatic stress disorder 


Differential diagnosis.—Adjustment 
order with anxious mood. 


Diagnostic criteria 


A. Existence of a recognizable stressor that 
would evoke significant symptoms of dis- 
tress in almost anyone. 

B. Reexperiencing of the trauma as 
evidenced by at least one of the following: 

(1) recurrent and intrusive recollections 
of the event; 

(2) recurrent dreams of the event; and 

(3) sudden acting or feeling as if the 
traumatic event were reocurring, because of, 
an association with an environmental or 
ideational stimulus. 

C. Numbering of responsiveness to or re- 
duced involvement with the external world, 
beginning some time after the trauma, as 
shown by at least one of the following: 

(1) markedly diminished interest in one 
or more significant activities; 

(2) feeling of detachment or estrange- 
ment from others; or 

(3) constricted affect, 

D. At least two of the following symptoms 
that were not present before the trauma; 

(1) hyperalertness or exaggerated startle 
response; 

(2) sleep disturbance; 

(3) guilt about surviving when others have 
not, or about behavior required for survival; 

(4) memory impairment or trouble con- 
centrating; 

(5) avoidance of activities that arouse re- 
collection of the traumatic event; and 

(6) intensification of symptoms by ex- 
posure to events that symbolize or resemble 
the traumatic event. 


SUBTYPES 
308.30 Post-traumatic Stress Disorder, Acute 


A. Onset of symptoms within six months 
of the trauma. 


dis- 
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B. Duration of symptoms of less than six 
months. 


309.81 Disorder, 


Post-traumatic Stress 
Chroni or Delayed 


Either of the following, or both: 
(1) duration of symptoms of six months 
or more (chronic); or 
(3) onset of symptoms at least six months 
after the trauma (delayed). 
300.00 Atypical Anxiety Disorder 


This category should be used when the in- 
dividual appears to have an anxiety disorder 
that does not meet the criteria for any of the 
above specified conditions. 

At this time, although sympathetic to con- 
cerns in this area, the Committee did not 
feel it has sufficient justification to add a 
new statutory provision, using language 
deemed by professionals in the field to be 
too broad to be an appropriate clinical diag- 
nosis. The terminology is so new that there 
seems to be a lack of consensus in the field 
as to a term which appropriately defines the 
delayed psychiatric disorders associated with 
the POW experience. As mentioned above, 
the most recent VA guidelines classify this 
disorder as “post-traumatic stress”, although 
as seen above in the DSM III it is only a 
subcategory to anxiety neurosis, which was 
targeted by the VA study as the most prev- 
alent psychiatric disorder among former 
POW’s. 

The Committee points out that the study 
required by section 7 of the Committee bill 
would focus on the issue of presumptions of 
psychiatric disorders. These results will be 
an important consideration in evaluating the 
adequacy of existing presumptions for 
former prisoners of war. 

Finally, the Committee notes that even 
within the former POW community there is 
a division of opinion as to the necessity and 
advisability of including a statutory pre- 
sumption for service connection of some type 
of neurosis. 

The Committee bill provides that the pre- 
sumptions related to certain nutritional dis- 
eases would apply to former prisoners of 
war who were held for more than 30 days 
and the presumption of psychosis would 
apply to such former prisoners regardless of 
their length of internment. The reduction 
of the period of time a former POW must 
have been held for the purposes of the afore- 
mentioned presumptions was the Commit- 
tee’s response to the following concerns of 
medical authorities and former prisoners of 
war: 

1. Although certain nutritional diseases do 
take time to become manifest. the current 
provision of law, which provides for a 6 
months period of internment is too restric- 
tive and may exclude from eligibility former 
POW’s who suffer from the specified medical 
conditions. Some former POW’s were in- 
terned for shorter times, and yet were sub- 
jected to extremely harsh dietary and nutri- 
tional conditions. S. 468. as originally intro- 
duced, provided for a 60 day period of in- 
ternment. However, since it appears possible 
that, under certain circumstances, it is possi- 
ble to contract certain nutritional diseases 
in a shorter period of time, the Committee 
decided to adopt 30 days as a minimum time 
a former prisoner of war must have been 
held to allow these existing presumptions 
to be applied as fairly as possible. 

2. With respect to psychosis, the Commit- 
tee bill would remove all references to the 
length of internment. This is because VA 
authorities and other witnesses at the Com- 
mittee’s hearing and during the Commit- 
tee’s examination of this issue, unanimously 
stated that often the harshest treatment 
received by a POW during internment, comes 
within the first stages of captivity. A new 
captive, often wounded, first realizes his or 
her absolute loss of control, and then may 
be subjected to extreme forms of mental and 
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physical torture and abuse. In order to sur- 
vive, a captive may summon up a sub-con- 
scious survival mechanism which may in- 
volve strong denial of the situation at hand. 
Years later a psychotic disorder may surface 
as the veteran’s need to deny becomes less 
important to his or her survival. There are 
other stressors which may impact similarly 
on the former POW's coping mechanisms 
and may trigger a psychotic disorder which 
was rooted in the horrifying experiences as- 
sociated with being a prisoner of war. 

The Committee bill would also eliminate 
the requirement that a psychosis become 
manifest to a 10-percent disabling degree 
within 2 years after separation from service 
in order for the presumption to apply. 

Periods of war 


The Committee bill would delete refer- 
ences to specific periods of war and would 
then include former POW's from World War 
I and all future periods of war for all pur- 
poses of this section. The Committee could 
find no logical reason to exclude the less 
than 800 veterans who were held as prisoners 
of war during World War I from legislatiop 
designed to benefit former POW’s. 

The Committee notes that the effect of its 
amendments to present section 312 would be 
to remove a “two-step presumption”. Exist- 
ing law first provides in subsection (b) of 
such section that a veteran who was held as 
a POW for more than 6 months is presumed 
to have suffered from conditions of dietary 
deficiencies, forced labor, and inhumane 
treatment. Existing law further provides in 
subsection (c) that the presumptions of the 
service-connected nature of certain diseases 
apply to a veteran who has suffered from 
such conditions, In removing this two-step 
presumption, the Committee stresses that its 
intent is not to tighten the applicability of 
the presumptions, but rather to relieve to 
a certain extent the burden on the former 
POW to submit evidence to the Administra- 
tor that certain disabilities are service 
connected. 

SECTION 5.—INPATIENT HEALTH CARE 


The Committee fully shares the view ex- 
pressed below by the VA in its POW study 
legislative recommendations, that there 
should be a statutory amendment to expand 
the eligibility of former POW’s for VA health 
care. 

“All of the information and data analyzed 
in this study show that a significantly 
greater proportion of former Pow's have 
service-connected disabilities than other vet- 
erans who served during the same periods. 
The former POW has also been shown to be 
more severely disabled than non-POW vet- 
erans. Despite this, two factors make the ad- 
jJudication decisions extremely difficult; one 
is the frequent absence of medical informa- 
tion at the time of repatriation and the sec- 
ond is that medical science cannot, at this 
time, conclusively determine on an individ- 
ual basis the origins of some disabilites par- 
ticularly prevalent among former POW’s.” 


The appropriate legislative response is 
clear. These 94,000 living former POW’s (as 
of October 1, 1981—National Academy of 
Sciences Statistic) are often in need of 
health care, with disabilities which may be 
connected to their POW experiences. The 
overwhelming majority of surviving former 
POW's, over 93,000 were interned during 
World War II and the Korean conflict. These 
veterans are advancing in age such that 
health concerns, which may or may not have 
been aggravated by their POW experience, 
become increasingly important. 

The Committee bill provides all former 
POW's without regard to their length of in- 
ternment, with eligibility for inpatient hos- 
pital and nursing home care for any dis- 
ability which would require such care. 


Under current law, such eligibility is pro- 
vided to veterans who have service con- 
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nected disabilities, those who were medically 
discharged or retired, those who are over 65, 
those who are in receipt of pension, and 
those who are unable to defray the costs of 
care. 


The Committee supports this additional 
eligibility due to the extremely trying cir- 
cumstances during the internment of these 
former POW’s, the fact that some of their 
health problems may be related to their 
POW experiences despite the fact that they 
are unable to establish service connection, 
and because of their higher incidence of dis- 
ability with the resulting greater need for 
a variety of medical services. 


SECTION 6.—OUTPATIENT HEALTH CARE 


By virtue of providing former POW’s with 
eligibility for VA inpatient care; they auto- 
matically become eligible for certain out- 
patient care—pre- and post-hospital care 
and care to obviate the need for hospital 
care. The Committee bill provides a new 
category for former POW’s in the section 
612(i) of title 38, relating to priorities for 
outpatient care. The new category would 
place former POW’'s ahead of all other non- 
service-connected veterans. The Committee 
disagrees with the VA's recommendation to 
give all former POw-'s the same priority for 
outpatient care as a service-connected vet- 
eran seeking care for a non-service-connected 
former POW receiving outpatient care be- 
fore a 40-percent disabled service-connected 
veteran. The Committee considers that to be 
an inappropriate setting of priorities. The 
Committee notes that 44 percent of all form- 
er POW’'s are currently in receipt of com- 
pensation. Therefore, the provisions for VA 
health care in the Committee bill would 
cover the most basic health needs of the 
other 52,640 former POW’s. 


SECTION 7.—VA STUDY 


The VA’s study of former prisoners of war 
submitted pursuant to section 305 of Public 
Law 95-479, is a substantial document of the 
experiences of former POW’s during captiv- 
ity, repatriation and the years that followed. 
The health problems of such veterans were 
clearly enumerated as well as the problems 
they may experience trying to substantiate 
their claims for purposes of establishing a 
s2rvic2? connection for disabilities which they 
claim for purposes of establishing a service 
connection for disabilities which they claim 
are attributable to the conditions of capture 
and internment. 


The VA asserts that recent edministrative 
actions taken, including new administrative 
guidelines concerning psychiatric disorders 
and the agency efforts to “bend over back- 
wards” in making all reasonable efforts to 
find service connection of former POWs, af- 
tord former POW’s an appropriate opportun- 
ity to pursue compensation claims. The 
Committee supports this effort on the part of 
the VA. However, representatives of the 
American Defenders of Bataan and Corregid- 
or have expressed concern that their mem- 
bers still have difficulty in obtaining service 
connection for what they claim to be intern- 
ment-related disabilities due to a lack of 
medical records covering their internment. 
Data concerning such circumstances was not 
contained in the VA's study. To address this 
problem fully, as weli as to obtain specific 
data on physical and psychiatric disabilities 
not found in the VA study, the Committee 
bill would require the Administrator to con- 
duct a further study with specific, targeted 
goals, within a limited time frame. Such 
data may require some non-computerized 
compilation. However, this will enable the 
Committee to base any possible future leg- 
islative initiatives on better statistical con- 
clusions and individual case information if 
appropriate. The Committee recommends 
that the study include a review of a repre- 
sentative sample of case denials from the 
Board of Veterans’ Appeals over the past five 
years. 
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The Committee wishes to emphasize that 
it is important to examine existing presump- 
tions for former POW’s and study the actual 
claims process in order to determine if the 
current statutory authority is sufficient in 
the area of physical and mental disabilities 
and if the rating boards are being appropri- 
ately responsive to the claims for service 
connection of former POW’s who do not have 
medical records from the period of intern- 
ment. 

Additionally, the study would focus on 
specific physical disabilities mentioned dur- 
ing the Committee's April hearing, by the 
Disabled American Veterans and the Ameri- 
can Defenders of Bataan and Corregidor. 

The specifics of the study require that the 
Administrator examine (1) the types, com- 
binations and frequency of occurrences of 
physical and mental disabilities (including 
but not limited to psychoneurosis, arthritis, 
respiratory and gastrointestinal disorders, 
and frozen feet residuals) particularly prev- 
alent among such veterans; (2) a representa- 
tive sample of the cases of such veterans 
whose claims for disability compensation 
have been denied; and (3) any other factors 
considered relevant to the issues whether 
(A) additional presumptions should be es- 
tablished to assist such veterans in obtaining 
determinations that their disabilities are the 
result of their experiences as prisoners of war, 
and (B) the eligibility of any such veterans 
for health-care service from the Veterans’ 
Administration could be expanded. 

The Committee believes that this addition- 
al study is needed to address the specific is- 
sues described above, which were not resolved 
by the study mandated by section 305 of Pub- 
lic Law 95-479, in order to determine whether 
additional presumptions of service connec- 
tion should be established for former POW’s, 
and whether their eligibility for health-care 
benefits and services should be expanded. 

The Committee would welcome interim 
progress reports, if any, at any time through- 
out the study. 

SECTION 8.—CLAIMS FOR MENTAL DISORDERS 
WHICH HAVE BEEN DENIED 


The Committee believes that in order for it 
to determine fairly if the VA is reviewing 
claims for mental disorders in accordance 
with its new guidelines there needs to be 
a time, during which all former POW’s who 
have experienced a disallowable of a claim 
based on a mental disorder, may file a new 
claim. Therefore, the Committee bill would 
permit a former POW whose claim for dis- 
ability compensation based on a mental dis- 
order, was denied prior to January 1, 1981, 
to file a new claim before December 31, 1982. 
The time limit coincides with the date the 
VA is to submit its study to Congress. At 
that time, the Committee would have a rec- 
ord of the cases and the resulting decisions 
which have come before the VA concerning 
all mental disorders and the results of the 
study which will provide a strong documen- 
tation concerning the health-care or com- 
pensation needs of former POW-'s. 

The VA is required by the Committee bill, 
to conduct a program of outreach in order to 
alert, to the maximum extent feasible within 
existing resources, former POW's of their 
right to file a new claim if they meet the 
requirements stated above. The Committee 
bases its direction to the Administrator, 
concerning outreach, on the provisions of 
section 240 of title 38. 

The Committee encourages all interested 
and concerned veterans’ service organiza- 
tions and groups representing former POW’s 
to join in this effort to inform all former 
POW’s of the VA’s new guidelines and the 
Committee's efforts to have the VA review 
certain claims which were previously denied. 

The Committee gained information from 
the VA's presentation of its study, as well as 
further VA responses to questions which 
arose during the June 17, 1980, hearing, 
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which led to the Committee’s in-depth exam- 
ination of the report, and a commitment to 
move ahead with appropriate legislation to 
improve benefits and services to former 
POW’s early in the 97th Congress. 

On April 22, 1981, the Committee held its 
first legislative hearing under the chairman- 
ship of Senator Alan Simpson to consider 
S. 251, introduced by Senator James Abdnor; 
S. 468, introduced by Senator Strom Thur- 
mond; and S. 670, introduced by Senator 
Alan Cranston. All three bills provide for 
improvement of benefits and services to vet- 
erans who are former prisoners of war. In its 
recommendations to the Senate Budget 
Committee for fiscal year 1982, the Commit- 
tee recommended that the Congressional 
budget for fiscal year 1982 include $25 mil- 
lion for legislation to improve VA benefits 
and services to veterans who are former 
POW's. 

On May 11, 1981, Senator Kasten also in- 
troduced a bill concerning former POW’s, S. 
1164, which was considered by the Commit- 
tee as it carefully studied all the proposed 
bills and the testimony offered at the hear- 
ing. The Committee concluded that all of the 
proposals contained some worthwhile provi- 
sions and is reporting a bill which the Com- 
mittee believes best meets the needs and ad- 
dresses the concerns of our Nation’s veterans 
who are former prisoners of war. 


COST ESTIMATE 


In compliance with paragraph 11 (a) of 
rule XXVI of the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate, the Committee, based on information 
supplied by the Congressional Budget Office, 
estimates that the costs resulting from the 
enactment of the Committee bill during the 
first 5 years following enactment would be 
$5.6 million in fiscal year 1982; $5.5 million 
in fites] year 1°83; $5.8 million in fiscal year 
1984; $6.2 million in fiscal year 1985; and 
$6.5 million in fiscal year 1986. A detailed 
breakdown of the costs, as estimated by 
CBO, over the 5-year period follows: 

CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE—COST 
ESTIMATE—MAY 14, 1981 

1. Bill number: S. 648. 

2. Bill title: the Former Prisoners of War 
Benefits Act of 1981. 

3. Bill status: As ordered reported bv the 
Senate Committee on Veterans“ Affairs 
May 13. 1981. 

4. Bill purpose: To expand the eligibility 
of former prisoners of war for certsin 
health-care benefits provided by the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, and for other purposes. 

5. Cost estimate: 


[By fiscal years, in millions of dollars} 


1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 


Estimated authorization level.. 3. 
Required budget authority. . 2. 
Outlays j 


0 
8 
6 


ture federal liabilities through extensions of 
existing entitlements and would require sub- 
seauent appropriation action to provide the 
necessary budget authority. The figures 
shown as “Required Budget Authority” rep- 
resent an estimate of the additional budget 
authority needed to cover the estimated ob- 
ligations that would result from these en- 
titlement extensions. 

The cost of this bill would fall within 
budget function 700. 

6. Basis for estimate: 

Section 2: 

This section would establish an Advisory 
Committee on Former Prisoners of War. The 
number, term of service and pay of commit- 
tee members would be determined by the Ad- 
ministrator. It is not expected that the ad- 
ditional cost of establishing such a commit- 
tee would be significant. 
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Sections 3 and 4: 


This section would change from 6 months 
to 30 days the length of time a former POW 
must have been interned to establish a pre- 
sumption of service connection for certain 
diseases and medical conditions. For comren- 
sable psychosis, the internment time limit 
would be dropped altogether and the pre- 
sumption of service connected would be ex- 
tended throughout the lifetime of the former 
prisoner of war, rather than applying only 
for 2 years from the date of separation from 
service. 


[By fiscal years, in millions of dollars} 


1982 1983 1984 1985 


Benefit cost (compensation): 
Requir budget au- 


y: 
Administrative cost (general 
operating expenses): 
irme authorization 


1 Less than $500,000. 


According to a VA study, there are cur- 
rently approximately 95,000 living former 
POW’s. Of this number, 18 percent were held 
less than 6 months. More than 34 percent of 
former POW’s are currently receiving com- 
pensation benefits. There are no data on the 
number of former POW's whose applications 
for compensation benefits have been reject- 
ed on the grounds that service connection 
could not be established. Since VA is usually 
quite lenient in assuming service connection 
for disabilities of former POW’s particularly 
with respect to psychological disabilities, it 
is expected that the number of new cases en- 
titled by this provision would be small. This 
estimate assumes 600 new cases the first year 
after enactment and 20 additional cases in 
each of the following years. However, if the 
number of new cases resulting from enact- 
ment of this bill is considerably higher than 
assumed by this estimate, the cost would 
also be substantially higher. Conversely, a 
lower than estimated number of new cases 
would result in a lower cost. The new cases 
are assumed to receive benefits at the aver- 
age benefit level for all compensation cases. 

The esimate of administrative cost is 
based on a VA estimate. 

Sections 5 and 6: These sections would 
grant entitlement to all former Pow's for 
inpatient and ambulatory care in VA medi- 
cal facilities. 


[By fiscal years, in millions of dollars} 


1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 


24 26 2.8 3.1 
Estimated authorization level. 
2.4 26 28 31 


3.3 
3.3 


This estimate assumes that only a small 
number of new applications for VA medical 
care would result from this provision. Cur- 
rently, 34 percent of former POW’s are receiv- 
ing compensation benefits which entitle them 
to VA medical care under existing law. Many 
of the remainder have private health insur- 
ance and would continue to seek health care 
in the private sector despite their entitlement 
to VA care. This estimate, therefore, assumes 
only about 1,400 new requests for treatment 
a year. 

Section 7: This section would direct the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to conduct 
a study focusing on the types of disabilities 
most prevalent among former POW’s and the 
reasons for denials of applications for com- 
pensation benefits by former POW’s. 

The cost of this study should not be 
significant. 
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7. Estimate comparison: None. 

8. Previous CBO estimate: None. 

9. Estimate prepared by: K. W. Shepherd. 

10. Estimate approved by: James L. Blum, 
Assistant Director for Budget Analysis. 


REGULATORY IMPACT STATEMENT 


In compliance with paragraph 11(b) of rule 
XXVI of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs has made 
an evaluation of the regulatory impact which 
would be incurred in carrying out the Com- 
mittee bill. The results of that evaluation are 
described below. 

The Committee bill has nine sections: 1— 
Title; 2—POW Advisory Committee; 3—Defi- 
nition of “prisoner of war” and other tech- 
nical changes; 4—Disability compensation— 
presumptions concerning nutritional defi- 
ciencies and psychosis; 5—Eligibility for in- 
patient health care; 6—Eligibility for out- 
patient health care on a priority basis; 7— 
Study on further health needs of veterans 
who were held as prisoners of war; 8—Pro- 
vision to allow certain former prisoners of 
war to reopen claims for disability compen- 
sation under certain circumstances; and 9— 
Effective dates. 

A. Estimates of the numbers of individuals 
and businesses who would be regulated, and 
a determination of the groups and classes 
of such individuals and businesses: 

The enactment of the Committee bill would 
not result in the regulation of any individual 
or business. 

B. Determination of the economic impact 
of such regulations on individuals, consu- 
mers and businesses affected: 

Since, as previously indicated, there would 
be no such regulation, there would be no such 
Impact. 

O. Determination of the impact on the per- 
sonal privacy of the individual affected: 

The enactment of the Committee bill 
would not impact on the personal privacy of 
participants in the programs involved as pres- 
ently constituted. 

D. Determination of the amount of addi- 
tional paperwork that will result from regu- 
lations to be promulgated under the bill: 

No regulation that would result in any 
significant amount of additional paperwork 
is expected to be promulgated under the 
provisions of the Committee bill except in 
section 2, which would require the POW Ad- 
visory Committee to submit bi-annual reports 
to Congress and possibly interim reports or 
summaries; section 7, which would direct the 
Veterans’ Administration to conduct a study 
of the health of former prisoners of war 
which would result in compiling and inter- 
preting data which would be relevant to the 
report of the issues on which the Committee 
bill would request recommendations not later 
than December 31, 1982; and section 8, which 
would result in more claims filed for dis- 
ability compensation which would need to be 
processed in the VA Regional Offices and at 
the Board of Veterans’ Appeals. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF S. 468 AS 


REPORTED 
Section 1: 


Would provide that the Committee bill 
may be cited as the Former Prisoners of War 
Benefits Act of 1981". 

Section 2: 


Would amend present chapter 3 of title 38, 
United States Code, relating to administra- 
tive and various other aspects of Veterans’ 
Administration operations. 

Subsection (a) of section 2 would add a 
new section 221, entitled “Advisory Commit- 
tee on Former Prisoners of War". The new 
section would consist of 3 subsections as 
follows: 

Subsection (a) of new section 221: Would 
require the Administrator to establish an 
advisory committee to be known as the Ad- 
visory Committee on Former Prisoners of 
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War”, the membership of which would be 
appointed by the Administrator, serve for 
terms to be determined by the Administrator, 
and comprise appropriate representatives of 
veterans who were held as prisoners of war 
(as that term would be defined by the 
amendment poposed to be made by section 
3(a) of the Committee bill), individuals who 
are recognized authorities in fields pertinent 
to disabilities prevalent among former pris- 
oners of war, including authorities in epide- 
miology, mental health, nutrition, geriatrics, 
and internal medicine, and appropriate rep- 
resentatives of veterans who are disabled vet- 
erans, and the Chief Medical Director and 
the Chief Benefits Director, or their desig- 
nees, would serve as ex officio members of the 
Committee. 

Subsection (b) of new section 221: Would 
require the Administrator, on a regular basis, 
to consult with and seek the advice of the 
Committee with respect to the administra- 
tion of benefits under title 38, United States 
Code, to veterans who are former prisoners 
of war and such veterans’ compensation, 
health-care, and rehabilitation needs. 

Subsection (c) of new section 221: Would 
require the Committee to submit a bi-annual 
report to the Administrator, who in turn 
would submit such report, along with any 
comments the Administrator deems appro- 
priate, to the Congress. The first such report 
would be due no later than July 1, 1982, and 
subsequent reports would be due by July 1 
of each even-number year thereafter. The re- 
ports would be required to include an assess- 
ment of the needs of former prisoners of war, 
a review of VA programs and activities de- 
signed to meet such needs, and recommenda- 
tions for administrative and legislative ac- 
tions. In addition, the Committee would be 
authorized to submit to the Administrator 
such additional reports and recommenda- 
tions as it deems necessary. The Administra- 
tor would be required to include a summary 
of all such additional recommendations and 
reports in the next annual report submitted 
to the Congress pursuant to present section 
214 of title 38, United States Code, relating 
to reports to Congress. 

Subsection (b) of section 2 would amend 
the present table of sections of chapter 3 to 
reflect the changes proposed by this section 
of the Committee bill. 

Section 2—Costs.—Enactment of the pro- 
vision of section 107 is estimated to entail 
no cost. 

Section 3: 

Subsection (a) of section 3 would amend 
present section 101 of title 38, United States 
Code, relating to definitions, by adding a 
new paragraph to define the term “prisoner 
of war” for the purposes of title 38 as a vet- 
eran who, while serving in the active mili- 
tary, naval, or air service, was forcibly de- 
tained or interned in the line of duty by an 
enemy government, or its agents, or a hos- 
tile force during a period of war, or during 
any other period that the veteran was held 
under circumstances determined by the Ad- 
ministrator to be comparable to the circum- 
stances under which personnel generally 
have been forcibly detained or held during 
periods of war. 

Subsection (b) of section 3 would make 
conforming amendments in present section 
612(b)(7) of title 38, United States Code, 
relating to eligibility for outpatient dental 
services and treatment, to reflect the changes 
proposed by subsection (a) of this section 
of the Committee bill. 

Section 4: 

Would amend present section 312 of title 
38, United States Code, relating to presump- 
tions relating to certain diseases and disa- 
bilities. 

Clauses (1) and (2) of section 4 would 
strike out present subsection (b) of such 
section and redesignate present subsection 
(c) of such section as subsection (b). The 
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effect of striking out present subsection (b) 
would be to delete the presumption that a 
veteran who was held as a prisoner of war 
during World War II, the Korean conflict, 
or the Vietnam era for not less than 6 
months sufiered from dietary deficiencies, 
forced labor, or inhumane treatment in vio- 
lation of the terms of the Geneva Conven- 
tions of July 27, 1919, and August 12, 1949. 
Under current law, that presumption trig- 
gers certain further presumptions—dis- 
cussed in the following analysis of the 
amendment proposed to be made by clause 
(3) of service connection regarding certain 
disabilities. 

Clause (3) of subsection 4 would amend 
subsection (b) of such section, as proposed 
to be redesignated by clause (2) of this sec- 
tion of the Committee bill, to delete the re- 
quirement that, in order for the presump- 
tions of service connection set forth in such 
subsection to apply, a former prisoner of 
war during World War II, the Korean con- 
flict or the Vietnam era must have suffered 
from dietary deficiencies, forced labor, or 
inhumane treatment (in violation of the 
terms of the Geneva Conyentions of July 27, 
1919, and August 12, 1949). In addition, 
that subsection would be amended to pro- 
vide that the presumptions related to cer- 
tain nutritional diseases would apply to 
former priscners of war who were held more 
than 30 days and the presumption of psy- 
chosis would apply to such former prisoners 
regardless of the length of internment. Fur- 
ther, that subsection would be amended to 
delete the requirement that, in order to 
presumed to be service-connected a psycho- 
sis must become manifest within 2 years 
from the date of separation from service. In 
addition, the reference to specific periods of 
war would be deleted and this subsection 
would be made applicable to all former 
prisoners of war (as that term would be 
defined by the amendment proposed to be 
made by section 3(a) of the Committee 
bill), and would be expanded to cover form- 
er prisoners of war from World War I and 
future hostilities. 

Sections 3 and 4—Costs.—Enactment of 
the provisions of these sections are esti- 
mated to result in costs of $2.6 million in 
fiscal year 1982. 


Section 5: 


Would amend subsection (a) of present 
section 610 of title 38, United States Code, 
relating to eligibility for hospital, nursing 
home, and domiciliary care, to add a new 
clause (4) to such subsection (redesignating 
present clause (4) as clause (5)) to provide 
cligibility for VA hospital and nursing hom 
care for veterans who are former prisoners of 
war without regard to the age of such forme 
prisoners, the service-connected nature o“ 
such prisoners’ disabilities, or the inability 
of such former prisoners to defray the 
expenses of hospital care. By virtue of 
present section 612(f), this amendment 
would also result in these veterans being pro- 
vided with outpatient treatment eligibility 
for pre- and post-hospital care and care to 
obviate a need for hospitalization. 

Section 6: 

Would amend present section 612060) of 
title 38, United States Code, relating to 
priorities for outnoatient care as among 
other eligible veterans, by adding a new 
clause (4) to such section (redesignating 
present clause (4) as clause (5)) to place 
in a new fourth priority category veteran- 
who are former prisoners of war. 

Sections 5 and 6—Costs.—It is estimated 
that enactment of these provisions of this 
section would result in costs of $2.4 million 
in fiscal year 1982. 

Section 7: 

Subsection (a) of section 7 would require 
the Administrator to conduct a further 
study, addressing certain issues not resolved 
by the study submitted pursuant to section 
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305 of Public Law 95-479, of specific physical 
and mental disabilities prevalent among 
former prisoners of war and denials of 
claims for disability compensation under 
chapter 11 of title 38, United States Code, 
in order to determine whether additional 
presumptions for disability compensation 
should be established for them and whether 
their eligibility for health-care benefits and 
services should be expanded. 

Subsection (b) of section 7 would require 
the Administrator to transmit to the Con- 
gress a report on the results of such study 
not later than December 31, 1982. Such re- 
port would be required to include recom- 
mendations for administrative and legisla- 
tive action deemed necessary ‘by the Ad- 
ministrator. 

Subsection (c) of section 7 would require 
the Administrator, in preparing the design 
of and conducting such study, to consult 
with the advisory Committee proposed to be 
established by section 2 of the Committee 
bill. 

Section 7—Cost.—It is estimated that en- 
actment of the provisions of this section 
would result in no significant cost. 


Section 8: 


Subsection (a) of section 8 would permit 
a former prisoner of war whose claim for 
disability compensation based on a mental 
disorder has been denied prior to January 1, 
1981, to file a new claim before December 31, 
1982, and would specify that, for all purposes 
under title 38, United States Code, a claim 
filed under this authority would be consid- 
ered as an original claim. The Committee 
notes its intention that, as an original claim, 
such a claim would receive de novo consid- 
eration and also notes that the award effec- 
tive date provisions of section 3010 of title 38 
would apply. 

Subsection (b) of section 8 would direct 
the Administrator, to the maximum extent 
possible, to carry out the requirements of 
subchapter IV of chapter 3 of title 38, 
United States Code, relating to veterans’ 
outreach services to seek out and provide 
information to veterans who could be af- 
fected by the provisions proposed by sub- 
section (a) of this section of the Committee 
bill. 

Section 8—Cost.—It is estimated that en- 
actment of the provisions of this section 
would result in costs which are reflected in 
the estimate for sections 3 and 4. 

Section 9: 


Subsection (a) of section 9 would provide 
that, except as otherwise provided in sub- 
section (b), the provisions of the Commit- 
tee bill become effective on the date of en- 
actment. 

Subsection (b) of section 9 would provide 
that the provisions of section 4 of the Com- 
mittee bill, relating to disability compen- 
sation benefits become effective October 1, 
1981. 


TABULATION OF VOTES CAST IN COMMITTEE 


In compliance with paragraph 7 of rule 
XXVI of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
the following is a tabulation of votes cast 
in person or proxy by Members of the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs at a May 13, 
1981, meeting to consider S. 468. 

The Committee agreed to report S. 468, 
with an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute, favorably to the Senate by a 12-0 
vote, as follows: 

Yeas—12: Alan Simpson, Strom Thurmond, 
Robert Stafford, Bob Kasten, Jeremiah Den- 
ton, Frank Murkowski, Arlen Specter, Alan 
Cranston, Jennings Randolph, Spark Matsu- 
naga, Dennis DeConcini, George Mitchell. 

Nays—0. 


: The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 


amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute. 
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The committee amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. BAKER, Mr. President, I ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate Calendar 
Order No. 157, H.R. 1100. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 1100) to amend Title 38, United 
States Code, to expand eligibility of former 
prisoners of war for certain benefits and 
health-care services provided by the Veterans 
Administration, and for other purposes. 


There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of the 
bill. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move 
that all aiter the enacting clause be 
stricken in H.R. 1100 and that there be 
substituted in lieu thereof the text of 
S. 468, Calendar Order No. 112. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossm:nt of the amend- 
ment and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to ke read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move 
adoption of Calendar Order No. 157, as 
amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (H.R. 1100), as amended, was 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 

A bill to amend title 38, United States 
Code, to improve certain programs of Vet- 
erans’ Administration benefits for veterans 
who are former prisoners of war, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President 
I move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I asx 
unanimous consent that Calendar Or 
der No. 112, S. 468, be indefinitely post- 
poned, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE EXECUTIVE CALENDAR 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, there are 
certain items on the Executive Calendar 
that I will draw to the attention of the 
minority leader. I am speaking partic- 
ularly of the nominations of Kenneth A. 
Gilles to be Administrator of the Federa! 
Grain Inspection Service, under the De- 
partment of Agriculture; Philip F. John- 
son to be a Commissioner of the Com- 
modity Futures Trading Commission 
and other designations under Com- 
modity Futures Trading Commission; 
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Mary Ann Weyforth Dawson to be a 
member of the Federal Communications 
Commission under the Federal Com- 
munications Commission; Charles M. 
Butler III to be a member of the Federal 
Energy Regulatory Commission and 
Georgiana H. Sheldon to be a member 
of the same commission, under the De- 
partment of Energy. 

Also, all oy the military nominations 
beginning on page 3 of the Executive 
Calendar and including page 6, except- 
ing, however, the first four nominations 
under the Department of Defense. 

I ask the minority leader if he is in 
position to state the clearance or absence 
of approval of those nominations. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the aforementioned nominations that 
have been brought to the attention of 
the Senate by the majority leader have 
been cleared on this side of the aisle and 
we are ready to proceed. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the minority 
leader. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session for the purpose of 
considering the nominations just iden- 
tified and that they be considered en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tions of Charles M. Butler III, of Mary- 
land, and Georgiana H. Sheldon, of Vir- 
ginia, to be members of the Federal En- 
ergy Regulatory Commission. 

NOMINATION OF GEORGIANA H. SHELDON 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, on June 
3, the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources favorably reported the nomi- 
nation of Georgiana H. Sheldon to be a 
member of the Federal Energy Regula- 
tory Commission. The vote was 19 to 0. 
The committee’s vote followed a nomina- 
tion hearing held on May 21. 


Mrs. Sheldon has been serving as Act- 
ing Chairman of the Commission since 
January 1 of this year. She has been a 
member of the Commission since 1977. 
Commissioner Sheldon is both the first 
and only woman to serve as a Commis- 
sioner of the Federal Power Commission 
and the Federal Energy Regulatory Com- 
mission. 


Commissioner Sheldon previously 
served as Deputy Director of the Defense 
Civil Preparedness Agency, as an Official 
of the Agency for International Devel- 
opment, and as both Vice Chairman and 
Acting Chairman of the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission. 

The Federal Energy Regulatory Com- 
mission has a somewhat unique status 
as an independent regulatory agency. 
Under the Department of Energy Orga- 
nization Act, it is placed within that De- 
partment, but it retains its regulatory 
independence. The FERC, when consid- 
ered tozether with its predecessor agen- 
cy, the Federal Power Commission, is one 
of the oldest of our Federal regulatory 
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commissions, and certainly one of the 
most important. The FERC has the re- 
sponsibility for implementing the Nat- 
ural Gas Act, the Natural Gas Policy Act 
of 1978, the Federal Power Act, and cer- 
tain other statutory requirements. The 
Commission must deal with such issues 
as the impact on natural gas consumers 
of pipeline transportation rates, the en- 
vironmental impacts of electric trans- 
mission lines and hydroelectric projects, 
the adequacy of natural gas supplies for 
the various sectors of the economy, the 
reliability of supplies of electric energy, 
and the financial health of our Nation's 
electric utility companies. 

In her testimony before the commit- 
tee, Commissioner Sheldon described the 
challenges confronting the Commission. 
She stated: 

In my last three and one-half years at the 
agency, the Commission has played an es- 
sential role in the Federal Government's ef- 
fort to manage the serious energy problems 
stemming from the 1973 oil crisis. This has 
been a difficult challenge at a time of energy 
shortages, rapidly rising prices, and skepti- 
cism about government's ability to be re- 
sponsive to the public. 

We still have many hard choices ahead of 
us: decisions to make on energy prices, rates 
of return for public utilities, natural gas 
policies, hydroelectric project permits and 
licenses. In all these areas we have the same 
goal: How may we bring available energy 
supplies and the energy requirements of 
American consumers and industry into an 
acceptable balance, at the most equitable 
cost to the country as a whole? 

Attaining this goal will require both a 
willingness to examine the evidence, as it 
becomes available, on project costs, neces- 
sary rates of return, and the structure of 
energy markets. It will also demand the 
ability to translate Commission decisions 
into effective procedures for implementa- 
tion. Just as there is seldom such a thing as 
a “perfectly” competitive market, there is 
infrequently a perfectly“ effective regula- 
tory decision. Our decision must thus re- 
flect a healthy skepticism toward simple 
policy solutions. 


Mr. President, when Senator WARNER 
introduced Commissioner Sheldon to the 
committee on May 21, he extended to 
her very high praise for her performance 
as an FERC Commissioner, He told the 
committee: 

As a member of the Nation's principal en- 
ergy regulatory body, she has earned the re- 
spect of members of both Houses who ex- 
ercise substantive and budgetary jurisdic- 
tion. Her expertise is highly respected among 
technical experts within the Commission, 
among state regulators, and in the ranks 
of leaders of the régulated industries. 


I certainly concur with Senator War- 
NER’S remarks. Commissioner Sheldon, 
as Acting Chairman and member of the 
FERC, has a record of effective leader- 
ship and solid contributions to the de- 
liberations of the Commission. On be- 
half of the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources, I am extremely 
pleased to recommend Senate approval 
of Commissioner Sheldon’s nomination. 

NOMINATION OF CHARLES M. BUTLER, III 


Mr. President, on June 3 the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources, by 
a vote of 19 to 0, reported the nomination 
of Charles M. Butler III. to be a member 
of the Federal Energy Regulatory Com- 
mission. It is the President’s intention to 
designate Mr. Butler to be Chairman of 
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the Commission. Mr. Butler’s nomination 
hearing was held on May 21. He has fully 
complied with the committee’s rules re- 
quiring submittal of a financial disclosure 
report and a detailed information state- 
ment, I am prepared to recommend Mr. 
Butler’s confirmation. 

Mr. Butler is an experienced attorney 
who has practiced both energy law and 
general corporate law. He is an honors 
graduate of the University of Houston 
and the University of Texas School of 
Law. He was employed out of law school 
by the Houston, Tex., firm of Baker & 
Botts as an associate attorney. In 1974 he 
joined Senator Jon Tower as chief leg- 
islative assistant and legislative counsel. 
In 1975 he became associated with the 
Dallas, Tex., firm of Kendrick, Kendrick 
& Bradley. The following year he and his 
family moved to Detroit, Mich., where he 
served as senior attorney for American 
Natural Resources Co. In 1979 he moved 
to Washington, D.C., to rejoin Senator 
Town as administrative assistant. 

In his testimony before the committee, 
Mr. Butler related his background and 
professional experience to the general re- 
sponsibilities he will have as Chairman 
of the FERC. He stated: 

My undergraduate studies in economics 
and political science provide a background 
for understanding the congressional purpose 
in creating the Commission. Law school has 
provided an appreciation for the obligations 
of the Commission to implement effectively 
the congressional mandates contained in 
various statutes entrusted to the Commis- 
sion's stewardship. Legal experience in one 
of the preeminent national law firms pro- 
vided a sense of discipline in undertaking 
and executing complex tasks. And experience 
with the holding company of a major gas 
pipeline and gas utility has provided insight 
into the workings of regulated companies. 


As I have previously noted, during the 
past 2 years, Mr. Butler has served as 
administrative assistant and counsel to 
Senator Jonx Tower. His congressional 
experience has made him acutely aware 
of the importance of working with the 
Congress in achieving equitable solutions 
to our Nation’s energy problems. Mr. But- 
ler emphasized that point in the follow- 
ing words when he appeared before the 
committee: 

Last, but perhaps of most significance, the 
two years served as Senator Tower’s Chief 
Legislative Assistant and this last two years 
as his Administrative Assistant have enabled 
me to reflect on and undertand the funda- 
mental needs of the Members of Congress. I 
empathize with the needs of the Members to 
deal with the differing viewpoints of constit- 
uents which arise in the context of sensitive 
and complex problems—and we can all at- 
test to the sensitivity and complexity of our 
national energy problems. Consequently, I 
would hope that the Members of both the 
House and the Senate will find the Com- 
mission responsive to their needs under my 
stewardship, I would expect to have a strong 
congressional relations staff available to meet 
the needs of members and their staffs, and I 
would certainly expect to be available to the 
the Members, myself, both formally and 
informally. 


As Chairman of the FERC, Mr. Butler 
will have all the responsibilities of a 
member of the Commission. The impor- 
tance of those responsibilities can be 
measured in part by the fact included in 
Mr. Butler’s testimony before the com- 
mittee: 
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More than half of the energy used in this 
country (Btu's of primary energy use) is reg- 
ulated by the FERC. The Commission obvi- 
ously has a critical role in setting and imple- 
menting national energy policy. 


As Chairman of the FERC, Mr. Butler 
would also be responsible for the execu- 
tive and administrative operations of the 
Commission, including the appointment 
of administrative law judges and other 
officials, and the general supervision of 
Commission personnel. These adminis- 
trative responsibilities will be both de- 
manding and challenging, but fully 
within Mr. Butler’s capabilities. 

Mr. President, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources 
I am pleased to recommend Senate ap- 
proval of the Presidential nomination of 
Charles M. Butler III for the position of 
Chairman of FERC. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The nom- 
inations are considered and confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Kenneth A. Gilles, of North Da- 
kota, to be Administrator of the Federal 
Grain Inspection Service. 

The nomination was confirmed. 


CCMMODITY FUTURES TRADING 
COMMISSION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 

tion of Philip F. Johnson, of Illinois, to 
be a Commissioner of the Commodity 
Futures Trading Commission for the 
term expiring April 13, 1984, and to be 
Chairman of the Commodity Futures 
Trading Commission. 
Mr. HUDDLESION. Mr. President, it 
is a pleasure for me to support the nom- 
ination of Fhilip Johnson to be Chairman 
and a member of the Commodity Future 
Trading Commission (CFTC). 

Mr. Johnson is a distinguished lawyer 
with great expertise in the field of com- 
modities regulation. I am confident that 
his knowledge and experience will be of 
great value to the Commission. 

The Commodity Futures Trading Com- 
mission has the responsibility of admin- 
istering the Commodity Exchange Act. 
That act is designed to insure fair prac- 
tices and honest dealings on commodity 
exchanges and to provide a measure of 
control over those forms of speculative 
activity that often demoralize the mar- 
kets to the injury of agricultural pro- 
ducers, consumers, and the exchanges 
themselves. 

The importance of our futures markets 
to the Nation’s farmers cannot be over- 
emphasized. Almost one-half of the 
futures contracts traded on all exchanges 
are for agricultural commodities. The 
legislation establishing the Commission 
provides that, in nominating persons for 
appointments, the President shall seek 
to establish and maintain a balanced 
Commission. Therefore, it is imperative 
that a person with an exterise in agri- 
culture be nominated. I was, therefore, 
happy to join Senator Zorrnsky and the 
other members of the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry in 
urging the President to nominate at least 
one person who has expertise in agri- 
culture. 
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Mr. President, there is one other mat- 
ter concerning Mr. Johnson's appoint- 
ment that should be mentioned. The leg- 
islation establishing the Commission pro- 
vides that not more than three of the five 
members of the Commission may be 
members of the same political party. 
During the hearings on Mr. Johnson’s 
nomination, he was questioned about his 
political affiliation. Mr. Johnson stated 
that, philosophically, he is a Republican. 

In view of the fact that the President 
nominated Mr. Johnson to be Chairman 
of the Commission, it seems only logical 
to me that Mr. Johnson be considered 
a member of the Republican Party for 
purposes of the act. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, as I pre- 
viously stated, Mr. Johnson has my sup- 
port, and I believe he will make a fine 
Chairman and Commissioner. 

The nomination was confirmed. 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Mary Ann Weyforth Dawson, of 
the District of Columbia, to be a member 
of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. 

The nomination was confirmed. 

The following nominations were also 
considered en bloc and confirmed en 
bloc: 

U.S. AIR FORCE 

Gen. Robert E. Huyser, to be lieutenant 
general on the retired list. 

Lt. Gen. Hans H. Driessnack iE 
FR, to be senior U.S. member of the Military 
Staff Committee of the United Nations. 

Lt. Gen. Freddie L. Poston, to be lieutenant 
general. 

Lt. Gen. Stanley M. Umstead, Jr., to be 
lieutenant general on the retired list. 


U.S. ARMY 


Maj. Gen. William James Livsey, Jr., to 
be lieutenant general. 

Lt. Gen. Richard Luther West, to be lieu- 
tenant general on the retired list. 

Maj. Gen. Ernest Dishman Peixotto, to be 
lieutenant general. 

Lt. Gen. Charles Maurice Hall, to be lieu- 
tenant general on the retired list. 


U.S. Navy 


Vice Adm. William N. Small, to be vice chief 
of naval operations and admiral. 

Adm. Donald C. Davis, to be admiral on the 
retired list. 

Rear Adm. Robert L. Walters, to be vice 
admiral. 

U.S. MARINE Corps 

Maj. Gen. John K. Davis to be lieutenant 
general. 

Maj. Gen. Harold A. Hatch, to be lieuten- 
ant general. 

NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE SECRETARY'S 

DESK IN THE AIR FORCE AND Navy 


Air Force nominations beginning George 
W. Berger, to be major, and ending Joel I. 
Sherer, to be first lieutenant, which nomina- 
tions were received by the Senate and ap- 
peared in the Congressional Record of May 
20, 1981, 

Navy nominations beginning Latimer T. 
Albert, to be captain, and ending Michael J. 
Thomas, to be lieutenant (j.g.), which nomi- 
nations were received by the Senate and ap- 
peared in the Congressional Record of May 
11, 1981. 

Navy nominations beginning Kenneth J. 
Anderson, to be ensign, and ending Curtis L. 
Hitt, to be commander, which nominations 
were received by the Senate and appeared 
in the Congressional Record of May 11, 1981. 
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Navy nominations beginning Reinaldo G. 
Alvarez, to be captain, and ending Eva G. 
Stapleton, to be commander, which nomina- 
tions were received by the Senate and ap- 
peared in the Congressional Record of May 
19, 1981. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider en bloc the vote by which the 
nominations were confirmed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
immediately notified that the Senate has 
given its consent to these nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate now 
return to legislative session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

MODIFICATION OF ORDER FOR ROUTINE MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
morning business be modified as follows: 
I ask unanimous consent that time for 
the transaction of route morning busi- 
ness be extended until the hour of 12:30 
p.m. today during which Senators may 
speak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE UNITED STATES SENATE 


THE BIRTH OF POLITICAL PARTIES IN THE SENATE, 
1791—1800 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the United States Senate is a political in- 
stitution. Political parties and political 
issues are the very substance of our daily 
existence. The center aisle beside me di- 
vides the members of the two parties, and 
behind me are the entrances to two 
cloakrooms, one for Republicans and one 
for Democrats. All this is quite natural 
and we accept it as the normal way of 
operating in the Senate. Historically, 
however, the founders of this govern- 
ment, the authors of our Constitution, 
and the first members of this body, did 
not anticipate or accept political parties 
and partisan divisions. Despite their re- 
sistance, such divisions grew, quickly and 
one might say inevitably, within the first 
decade of the government’s existence. As 
we know, men of good faith simply do 
not think alike on all issues. One’s eco- 
nomic, social, or geographical situation 
predisposes an individual to interpret 
events differently and to see different 
solutions to the same rroblems. Personal 
jealousies, rivalries, antagonisms, and 
ambitions also contributed to the division 
of society into political factions, based 
on ideological or even irrational differ- 
ences. And so it was during the first 
decade of the history of the United States 
Senate. 

This was a tumultuous decade, which 
saw the first senator expelled from this 
body, and the first to be denied a seat. At 
one point, war with Britain seemed in- 
evitable. Then, war with the nation’s 
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closest ally, France, seemed certain. The 
ratification of the Jay Treaty gave the 
Senate the opportunity to exercise one 
of its most important constitutional 
powers, that of advice and consent, but 
in the process the debate nearly tore 
apart the young nation. The debate over 
the Jay Treaty, as with so many other 
explosive issues during the years from 
1791 to 1800, revealed the birth of polit- 
ical parties as permanent institutions 
in the new republic. The Federalists and 
Anti-Federalists who had fought over the 
ratification of the new Constitution, now 
faced each other in the halls of Congress. 
This was the beginning of party politics 
in the United States. 

When the Second Congress convened 
in Philadelphia’s Congress Hall on Mon- 
day, October 24, 1791, many familiar 
faces from the First Congress were miss- 
ing. Of the senators who had drawn the 
short term, several had not been reelected 
by their state legislatures. Among them 
was William Maclay, whose bluntness 
had offended Pennsylvania’s legislators 
once too often. Another was Secretary 
of Treasury Alexander Hamilton’s fa- 
ther-in-law, New York Senator Philip 
Schuyler, who had been replaced.by the 
charismatic and ambitious young lawyer, 
Aaron Burr. In Massachusetts, Tristram 
Dalton was defeated by another rock- 
ribbed Federalist, George Cabot. New 
Jersey’s Jonathan Elmer had accepted a 
judgeship and was replaced by Federal- 
ist John Rutherford. William S. Johnson 
ot Connecticut had resigned over the 
summer to devote his full attention to the 
presidency of Columbia University, and 
Roger Sherman moved up from the 
House to replace him. A tremendous 
boost to the Anti-Federalist ranks was 
provided by the outspoken member from 
Virginia, James Monroe. Though he had 
lost his first bid for election to the First 
Congress, he had been elected in Decem- 
ber 1790 to fill the last few months of the 
term of William Grayson, the first sena- 
tor to die in office. Monroe arrived in 
Philadelphia in October 1791, fresh from 
his election for a full six-year term, and 
soon was consulting closely with Secre- 
tary of State Thomas Jefferson and 
House member James Madison to plan 
Anti-Federalist strategy. 

The admission of Vermont as the 
fourteenth state of the Union had raised 
the number of senators from 26 to 28. 
Vermont’s first two senators, Moses Rob- 
inson and Stephen Bradley, had both 
been soldiers in the Revolutionary War 
and active in Vermont’s bid for state- 
hood. Robinson, though not a lawyer, 
became the first chief justice of Ver- 
mont’s supreme court and later governor. 
Bradley was one of the Green Mountain 
Boys who successfully wrenched the state 
away from the territorial claims of New 
York. Though defeated for reelection in 
1794, Bradley returned to the Senate 
from 1801 to 1813, serving as president 
pro tempore in 1802 and 1803, and 1808. 
During his first term in the Senate, he 
introduced the bill which established a 
national flag of fifteen stripes and fifteen 
stars which flew over the land from 1795 
until 1814. 

The Commonwealth of Kentucky, hav- 
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ing been carved out of Virginia in 1792, 
provided the reason for the fiiteen-star 
flag. Kentucky’s first two senators were 
John Edwards and John Brown. Edwards 
had helped guide Kentucky on its tor- 
tuous course toward statehood. As a re- 
ward, he was unanimously elected to the 
Senate, but he rarely spoke and took 
little part in the deliberations in Phila- 
delphia. Brown served under both Wash- 
ington and Lafayette during the Revolu- 
tion. During his twelve years in the Sen- 
ate, serving as president pro tempore in 
1803 and 1804, he actively represented 
his state’s interests.’ 

Thirteen incumbents and four fresh- 
men senators were present at the open- 
ing of the Second Congress, over which 
John Adams presided as vice president. 
Though he complained that “my country 
has in its wisdom contrived for me the 
most insignificant office that ever the in- 
vention of man contrived or his imagi- 
nation conceived,” he managed to cast 
twenty-nine tie-breaking votes during 
his eight years in office, more than any 
vice president since.’ The closeness of 
those votes suggests a rise in factionalism 
that the framers of the Constitution had 
hoped would be subordinated to an over- 
riding interest in the national welfare. 
But a division into two combative politi- 
cal groups was now clearly evident. 

There was growing distrust between 
those sympathetic to agricultural inter- 
ests, led by Jefferson, who feared a trend 
toward centralized, aristocratic govern- 
ment, and those of mercantile-financial 
sympathies, led by Hamilton, who feared 
an excess of democracy. Staunch Feder- 
alist Paine Wingate of New Hampshire 
had foreseen difficult days ahead for the 
Senate even during the First Congress. 
Drawing the battle lines between North 
and South, he prophesized: “The jarring 
interests and the different views and 
habits of the Northern and Southern 
members will be the source of many in- 
conveniences and difficulties. Necessity 
rather than affection will I presume keep 
us together awhile longer.“ 

Factualism, so dreaded by Washington 
and the framers of the Constitution, 
Stalked the halls in Philadelphia and 
could no longer be ignored. It threatened 
to divide the Congress, the Cabinet, and 
the nation. In the Second Congress, few 
issues would be unaffected by the grow- 
ing division. For the moment, the Fed- 
eralists maintained their control over 
both the House and the Senate but their 
hold was slipping. 

The Anti-Federalists thought they saw 
their first opportunity to discredit the 
Federalists in connection with Indian 
battles on the frontier, which they 
charged were being conducted without 
congressional consent. The disastrous de- 
feats of the federal forces at the hands 
of the Miamis, Shawnees, and Delawares 
presented the Anti-Federalists with the 
opportunity to order an inquiry which, 
they hoved would pin the blame squarely 
on Hamilton whose Treasury Depart- 
ment was responsible for army supply 
contracts. The Federalist majority, how- 
ever, was able to s*uash the results of 
this first “fishing expedition.” 
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The Anti-Federalists fared better on 
the issue of apportionment, which was 
raised after the first census, dominated 
the first session of the Second Congress, 
and ended in the first presidential veto. 
After seven months of deadlock and ac- 
rimonious debate, the Federalist-con- 
trolled House and Senate agreed on a 
compromise bill. But Jefferson, Madison, 
and Attorney General Edmund Ran- 
dolph convinced Washington that the 
measure was unconstitutional, so he ve- 
toed it. Jefferson reported that when the 
veto message reached Congress, “a few 
of the hottest friends of the bill ex- 
pressed passion,” but they were unable 
to override the veto. 

At stake in these and the debates to 
follow, as each side saw it, was not just 
the issue at hand but the nation’s future. 
The Federalist view was clearly stated in 
Hamilton's brilliant Report on Manu- 
factures, submitted to Congress in De- 
cember 1791. It outlined his plans for 
transforming the nation from an agri- 
cultural country into an industrialized, 
self-sufficient one. The Report served as 
a rallying point for Jefferson and his 
friends in Congress who found its pro- 
posals abhorrent. 

With factionalism spreading, the first 
session of the Second Congress ad- 
journed on May 8, 1792. The summer 
months saw the first clear signs of the 
storm that had been brewing ever since 
Hamilton had rammed through his 
whiskey tax. Protests arose in western 
Pennsylvania where farmers “reckoned 
their fluid wealth in Monongahela rye.” 
Hamilton was quick to equate such re- 
sistance to the tax with treason against 
the national government. Opponents of 
the tax, led by young Albert Gallatin, 
saw it as misuse of federal power. For 
the time being, the result was an uneasy 
stalemate. 


President Washington’s first term was 
ending and he longed to retire to Mount 
Vernon, but the schism in his Cabinet 
loomed before him. Both sides begged 
him to remain at the helm. Secretary of 
State Jefferson also hoped to retire from 
the Cabinet, but he could not leave 
Treasury Secretary Hamilton un- 
checked. Jefferson’s supporters, the 
Anti-Federalists, now called themselves 
Republicans or Democratic-Republicans, 
to demonstrate their differences from 
the aristocratic Federalists. While the 
Republicans supported Washington’s re- 
election, they plotted to unseat Vice 
President Adams. They had just about 
decided to support New York Governor 
George Clinton for the vice presidency 
when the situation became confused by 
a new senator from New York, the am- 
bitious thirty-six-year-old Aaron Burr. 


Burr kept his political views a secret 
in those days and as a result was courted 
and suspected by both sides. Hamilton 
personally despised him: “As a public 
man he is one of the worst sort—a friend 
of nothing but as it suits his interest and 
ambition.” Though born in New Jersey, 
grandson of the fiery theologian Jona- 
than Edwards and son of the first presi- 
dent of Princeton, Aaron Burr chose New 
York for his political base. His rise was 
spectacular. His methods, however, ap- 
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palled more sober men. After one of his 
victories, a friend wrote that Burr's 
“twist ngs, combinations, and maneuvers 
to accomplish this object are incredib‘e.” * 

When Burr entered the race for the 
vice presidency, leaders of the Republican 
party quietly gathered in Philadelphia to 
settle the matter. Since many, like James 
Monroe, doubted Burr’s integrity, they 
were unwilling to entrust him with party 
leadership. Emerging from one of the 
first smoke- filled rooms” in our political 
history, they nominated the older, more 
reliable Clinton as their candidate. Burr 
acquiesced gracefully in public, but com- 
planied bitterly in private. He would be 
heard from again. 


When the electoral ballots were tal- 
lied on February 13, 1793, Washington 
emerged with 132 of the possible 136 
votes. Adams, with 77, beat Clinton’s 50, 
Jefferson's 4, and Burr's 1. In the Sen- 
ate, the Federalists retained their ma- 
jority, 17 to 13. But they had lost control 
of the House. On key issues, some 58 
of the 106 Representatives were likely to 
vote with the Republicans while 48 gen- 
erally sided with the administration. In- 
terest b'ocs would shift from issue to 
issue, but the stage was set for increas- 
ingiy partisan battles in the Third Con- 
gress. 


Shortly before the second session of 
the Second Congress ended on March 2, 
1793, the Republicans had an early taste 
of victory. Largely at their insistence, 
Congress passed the Fugitive Slave Act, 
which required the free states to return 
anv escaped slive who crossed their 
borders. Though the act would create 
great controversies in the nation a few 
decades later, it engendered almost no 
debate at this time, passing the Senate 
unanimouslv and the House with a lop- 
sided vote of 48 to 7.’ 


The elections to the Third Congress, 
which convened on December 2, 1793, 
made little difference in party represen- 
tation. In the House Theodore Sedgwick, 
put up for Speaker by the extreme Fed- 
eralists, was beaten by the Republican- 
backed candidate, Frederick Muhlenberg 
of Pennsylvania. But all of the staunch 
Federalist leaders—Langdon of New 
Hampshire, Strong of Massachusetts, 
Ellsworth of Connecticut, King of New 
York, and Morris of Pennsylvania—-were 
returned to the Senate. The Senate’s Re- 
publicans were rudely reminded that they 
were still a minority when their most 
brilliant young newcomer, Pennsylvania 
Senator Albert Gallatin, who had re- 
placed Maclay, was denied his seat by a 
strict party vote. The incident immedi- 
ately focused national attention on the 
Senate, which had long been over- 
shadowed by the more dramatic actions 
of the House. 

Keenly aware of the Swiss-born, 
thirty-three-year-old Gallatin’s radical 
Republican sentiments, the Federalist 
senators were not about to welcome him 
into their midst. Gallatin had barely 
taken his oath of office when Vice Presi- 
dent Adams laid before the Senate a pe- 
tition protesting his election on the 
grounds that he had not been a citizen 
for the constitutionally-required nine 
years. The petition was referred to a 
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committee composed of five Federalists. 
In the meantime, Gallatin was allowed 
to take his seat, where he proceeded to 
delight Republicans and irritate Fed- 
eralists by plaguing Treasury Secretary 
Hamilton with requests for details and 
information. Not surprisingly, the Fed- 
eralist-dominated committee reported 
against Gallatin and the matter was 
brought before the Senate as a whole.“ 

In those days the Senate chose to meet 
behind closed doors, while the House was 
open for all to attend and observe its 
debates. For years Senator James Mon- 
roe had been introducing bills to open 
the Senate’s proceedings, but, to that 
point, he had been unsuccessful. Now, 
when he tried again in February 1794 to 
open the doors for the Gallatin debate, 
the Senate reversed itself and agreed to 
admit the public. Despite the lack of a 
gallery, members of the public crowded 
into the Senate Chamber for seven days 
to watch such Federalists as Rufus King 
spar with his fellow New York Senator 
Aaron Burr, speaking for the Republi- 
cans. 

The Federalists were not merely fight- 
ing over the principle of citizenship. 
They needed every vote in the closely- 
divided Senate and they wanted to re- 
move an able enemy of Hamilton. At the 
last minute, Benjamin Hawkins of North 
Carolina, who had often supported the 
Republicans and upon whom Gallatin’s 
friends depended, left Philadelphia to 
avoid casting a vote. The decision now 
rested on Pennsylvania’s other senator, 
Federalist Robert Morris, who had prom- 
ised Gallatin he would remain neutral. 
Party loyalists finally swayed Morris, 
and, on February 28, he joined his fel- 
low Federalists in unseating Gallatin by 
a vote of 14 to 12. The young gadfly was 
gone from the Senate, but not from the 
government. A year later he returned to 
Philadelphia as a member of the House, 
where he energetically led the Republi- 
can majority.” 

For us, the debate over the seating of 
Albert Gallatin is most important for its 
opening of the Senate’s doors to the pub- 
lic for the first time. As I noted in my 
earlier talk on the First Congress, the 
Senate had taken it for granted that its 
meetings would be closed, just as the de- 
bates of the Continental Congress and 
Congress of the Confederation were 
closed. Even though conducted behind 
closed doors, the Senate’s proceedings 
were not entirely hidden from the public. 
The Constitution requires both Houses to 
keep and publish journals of their pro- 
ceedings, including votes of members 
when requested by one-fifth of those 
present. These early journals have been 
an invaluable resource in reconstructing 
the Senate’s history. In addition, the 
Senate directed its secretary in 1792 to 
furnish a public newspaper with a copy 
of the Journal at least once a week. Some 
senators, particularly the Virginians, also 
felt it was their duty to report about the 
Senate’s activities to their state govern- 
ment and to the outside world, as I noted 
at some length in an earlier statement 
on members’ circular letters. 

Such highly edited glimpses into the 
Senate Chamber were hardly adequate 
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to satisfy the public. Republican papers 
charged that the Journal was tampered 
w-th to suit the Federalist majority. Even 
if accurate, the Journal only occasionally 
showed yea and nay votes but never any 
of the debates, leaving the public to 
speculate as to a senator's motives. The 
closed doors of the Senate Chamber also 
fed the suspicions of those who regarded 
it as a place where clandestine cabals 
were hatched against the public interest. 
The closed-door policy, said the Senate’s 
detractors, was part and parcel of un 
ominous movement, which included ef- 
forts to elevate the Senate over the 
House, to establ’sh aristocracy in Amer- 
ica. As one critic sarcastically noted: 
“The PEERS of America disdain to be 
seen by vulgar eyes: the music of their 
voices is harmony only for themselves, 
and must not vibrate in the ravished 
ears of an ungraceful and uncourtly 
multitude.” '° 


Those who did not regard the Senate 
with suspic’on often totally ignored it in 
favor of the House. The debates there 
could be read in the daily press. The 
widespread disregard for the Senate is 
clear in these lines from a newspaper in 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania: 

It matters little to the public who presides 
in the Senate: They do not choose to let the 
public know anything about the reasons of 
their political conduct; the public may there- 
fore trouble themselves little about them, 
except it be to watch them with a jealously 
and try to get rid of them as soon as possible; 
it is but little good ever they did, and but 
little good they can do, but they may do 
much eyll." 


Why, in view of its negative impact on 
the Senate's reputation, was the closed- 
door pol'cy maintained? Opponents of 
public sessions argued that they would 
promote oratorical pyrotechnics for the 
benefit of the gallery and press and would 
interfere with the expeditious perform- 
ance of public business. Sometimes the 
Senate’s business was interrupted by the 
noise from the House gallery one floor 
below of clapping, striking of canes on 
the floor, and cries of “Bravo!” Answer- 
ing the argument that open doors 
promoted a healthy national dissemina- 
tion of debates, advocates of continued 
secrecy noted that press reports of House 
debates were notoriously inaccurate. 


As historian Roy Swanstrom noted in 
his study of the Senate from 1789 to 1801, 
there was a close correlation between the 
closed-door policy and the Federalist be- 
lief that government ought to be clothed 
in a dignified aloofness, responsible to the 
people but not constantly under their 
close scrutiny. The issue, however, was 
not entirely party-inspired, as strong 
Federalists like Rufus King and Philip 
Schuyler consistently supported open 
sessions. The controversy surrounding 
Albert Gallatin’s el'gibility presented the 
opportunity to pry open the Senate’s 
doors, if only temporarily. Gallatin‘s 
case placed the Senate in a delicate sit- 
uation. A state’s right to choose its own 
senator was being questioned. Further- 
more, the American people were very 
sensitive to even the appearance of “star 
chamber” proceedings aga‘nst the rights 
of any individual.” The Federalist major- 
ity could ill afford the extreme criticism 
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sure to follow any unseating of Gallatin 
in secret. Thus, on February 11, 1794, 
they voted to open their doors—but only 
for Gallatin's hearing.” 

The doors to the Senate quickly 
slammed shut after Gallatin’s fate was 
decided. But the motion to shut the doors 
again was passed by its closest margin, 
14 to 13. The affable Senator Stephen 
Bradley of Vermont saw that the fate 
of the policy lay in his hands. Though 
he had previously voted with the Feder- 
alists to keep the doors closed, he had 
no deep convictions about the matter 
and decided to vote to open them on the 
next vote. Realizing that Bradley’s vote 
would give the “open-door” senators the 
victory, four other New England Feder- 
alists, Foster of Rhode Island, Langdon 
and Livermore of New Hampshire, even 
powerful Oliver Ellsworth of Connecti- 
cut, and Senator Vining of Delaware 
jumped on the bandwagon. On February 
20, 1794, the vote to finally open the Sen- 
ate’s doors was 19 to 8. The struggle had 
been a long and bitter one. After listen- 
ing to the abuse heaped on some of his 
Federalist friends, Vice President Adams 
commented: “What the effect of this 
measure, which was at last carried by a 
great majority, will be, I know not: but 
it cannot produce greater evils than the 
contest about it, which was made an en- 
gine to render unpopular some of the 
ablest and most independent members.” 

It would still be almost two years be- 
fore the Senate galleries could be built 
and a permanent open-door policy put 
into effect. No hammers were heard in 
Congress Hall until the fall of 1795. The 
galleries were completed for the first ses- 
sion of the Fourth Congress, on Decem- 
ber 7, 1795, and the public finally admit- 
ted. By then, the highly controversial 
Jay Treaty had already been debated in 
secret. 


What was the reaction when the Sen- 
ate’s doors were thrown open? Not as 
great as we might suspect. No hordes 
rushed through to view the senators at 
work. The sight of two dozen urbane gen- 
tlemen courteously discussing the issues 
of the day could hardly compete with 
the boisterous eloquence downstairs in 
the House. Nevertheless, the decision to 
open the Senate’s doors to the public 
was an important one. It did not bring 
the Senate into great public favor, but 
it removed an irritant that had long 
alienated the Senate from the public. 


Years later, a witness to those early 
public meetings published a colorful ac- 
count of the 1796 Senate. which I should 
like to quote at this point. 

Among the Thirty Senators of that day 
there was observed constantly during the 
debate the most delightful silence, the most 
beautiful order, gravity, and personal dignity 
of manner. They all appeared every morning 
full-powdered and dressed, as age or fancy 
might suggest, in the richest material. The 
very atmosphere of the place seemed to in- 
spire wisdom, mildness, and condescension, 
Should any of them so far forget for a mo- 
ment as to be the cause of a protracted whis- 
per while another was addressing the Vice 
President, three gentle taps with his silver 
pencilcase upon the table by Mr. Adams im- 
mediately restored everything to repose and 
the most respectful attention, presenting in 
their courtesy a most striking contrast to the 
independent loquacity of the Representatives 
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below stairs, some few of whom persisted in 
wearing, while in their seats and during the 
debate, their ample cocked hats, placed “fore 
and aft” upon their heads. 


With the Gallatin issue settled, the 
Senate turned its attention to other mat- 
ters. Hitherto, Congress had concentrated 
almost entirely on domestic problems, 
but, with dramatic suddenness, foreign 
affairs took center stage during the Third 
Congress. During the nine-month recess 
that followed Washington’s second in- 
auguration, the French Revolution 
reached its bloody climax. The repercus- 
sions were worldwide. In America, the 
Revolution accentuated the issue of the 
division of powers between the President 
and Congress. It also widened the gap 
between the Republicans, who deplored 
the execution of the king but suvported 
the French people, and the Federalists, 
who feared that French radicalism would 
spread to America. 

When war broke out in Europe, the 
United States found itself in a delicate 
situation vis-a-vis the main belligerents; 
France, its close ally in the American 
fight for independence, and Britain, 
whose powerful navy controlled the seas 
and with whom America had a flourish- 
ing trade. President Washington was 
sufficiently alarmed to return to Phila- 
delphia from Mount Vernon and summon 
his cabinet. Hamilton, boldly intruding 
into the area of foreign affairs, drew up 
a declaration of neutrality for Washing- 
ton to issue. Secretary of State Jefferson, 
not a little annoyed by Hamilton's bra- 
zenness, Claimed that only Congress could 
constitutionally make such a declaration. 
Washington decided to steer a middle 
course, issuing a statement which did 
not officially declare neutrality but pro- 
claimed friendship to both warring pow- 
ers. No one, not even Jefferson, thought 
Congress had to be called into session 
to approve the proclamation—setting a 
precedent for executive initiative in for- 
eign relations which Washington and fu- 
ture presidents would increasingly assert. 

Notwithstaning the president’s decla- 
ration of neutrality, pro-French Demo- 
cratic Clubs sprang up in many cities. 
At first, they hailed the arrogant French 
Minister, Citizen Genet, who blatantly 
fitted out French privateers in American 
ports and stirred up sentiment against 
Washington. Eventually, however, Ge- 
net’s rudeness and meddling in Ameri- 
can affairs embarrassed even Jefferson 
and the Republicans who acquiesced to 
Federalist demands for his recall. 

By the time the Third Congress con- 
vened on December 2, 1793, Jefferson 
was tired of the political infighting and 
Washington’s preference for Hamilton’s 
opinions over his own, and he was de- 
termined to retire. On January 4, 1794, 
he finally resigned and rode off for Vir- 
ginia, but before he left, he submitted 
to Congress his long-awaited report on 
American commerce. Basically, the re- 
port urged favoritism toward France 
and restrictive trade measures aga‘nst 
Britain. His proposals were exactly the 
opposite of those of Hamilton who 
fumed that Jefferson “threw this FIRE- 
BRAND of discord into the midst of the 
representatives of the states and in- 
stantly decamped to Monticello.” ” 
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As Hamilton predicted, Jefferson’s re- 
port did cause quite a stir in Congress. 
Republicans embraced it and Federalists 
denounced it. While the Federalists held 
onto a majority in both chambers, they 
worried that a new wave of extreme 
anti-British sentiment would wipe away 
their leadership. Though the Senate had 
as yet no standing committee on for- 
eign affairs, five of the strongest Feder- 
alist senators—Ellsworth, King, Strong, 
Cabot, and Morris—served as an unoffi- 
cial advisory body to the president on 
such matters. They urged Washington 
to send an envoy to England to negoti- 
ate a treaty to end the threat of war.“ 

Monroe, and Virginia’s other Senator, 
John Taylor, led the Republicans in the 
Senate in objecting strenuously. but fu- 
t lely to the proposal, particularly to the 
suggestion that the obviously pro-Brit- 
ish Hamilton represent the United 
States in the bargain‘ng. Hoping to mol- 
ify them, Washington selected Chief 
Justice John Jay for the mission but 
found that the Republicans distrusted 
Jay almost as much as they did Ham- 
ilton. 


After three days of debate, on April 
19, 1794, Jay was confirmed by the Sen- 
ate as Envoy Extraordinary by a marg’n 
of 18 to 8, and soon sailed for England. 
The Senate had not been consulted as 
to the instructions he carried with him. 
Attorney General Edmund Randolph 
believed this an abridgement of the Sen- 
ate’s rights, following the custom that 
a treaty negotiated by a nation’s repre- 
sentative acting in compliance with his 
instructions must subsequently be rati- 
fied, but his advice was ignored in the 
cabinet. The Senate’s Republicans could 
only wait for Jay’s return and look for- 
ward to the battle sure to erupt over 
any agreement he reached. 


The first session of the Third Congress 
adjourned on June 9, 1794. Over the sum- 
mer recess, the storm long brewing over 
Hamilton's whiskey tax finally broke in 
western Pennsylvania. Farmers, urged on 
by the pro- Republican Democratic 
Clubs.“ took their shotguns down from 
the wall and announced they would re- 
sist to the death the infringement of 
their right to brew and sell what they 
pleased. Washington and Hamilton 
agreed that such resistance to the na- 
tional government was intolerable and 
the president ordered up thirteen thou- 
sand militia troops to march west to 
quell the Whiskey Rebellion. 


The rebellion evaporated at their ap- 
proach. Hamilton could round up only 
twenty suspects, and the two who were 
finally convicted were eventually par- 
doned by Washington. This “tempest in 
a teapot” outraged the Republicans who 
believed it was manufactured by Hamil- 
ton to demonstrate the need for a stand- 
ing army and extend federal authoritv 
over the west. Jefferson sarcastically 
summed up the Republican position: 
“An insurrection was announced and 
proclaimed and armed against but could 
never be found.” ” 

Washington felt compelled to defend 
his Pennsylvania actions in his fifth 
State of the Union address to the Con- 
gress on November 3, 1794. In the midst 
of a fairly even-tempered account, he 
shocked the Republicans by including a 
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strong denunciation of the Democratic 
Clubs and other “self-created societies.” 
The Senate, which had fallen into the 
subservient habit of replying to presi- 
dential messages by repeating their 
phraseology, balked this time. Burr of 
New York and Jackson of Georgia moved 
to exnunge Washington’s offensive dia- 
tribe from the Senate’s response.“ 

Though the Federalists overrode Burr’s 
and Jackson's objection, Washington's 
outburst could not be ignored. As Alvin 
Josephy has noted in his History of the 
Congress of the United States, it was no 
coincidence that the issue of the limit 
of federal power came to the forefront 
when it did. It reflected the Federalists’ 
impatience with opposition and their be- 
lief in the right of the federal govern- 
ment to take whatever measures it 
deemed necessary. to maintain security. 
It also confirmed what Republicans had 
long suspected—that the Federalists 
were no longer the revolutionaries they 
had been when they swore in the Decla- 
ration of Independence, to acknowledge 
the “Right of the People to alter or to 
abolish” the government if they deemed 
it oppressive. Now that they were in 
charge, they had adopted the view that 
the government had an unrestricted 
right to squelch any challenge to its con- 
tinued existence. President Washington, 
until that time viewed as above criti- 
cism, had clearly damaged his carefully 
nurtured public image by descending 
from his lofty pinnacle into the partisan 
frey.” 

The issue that would bring the op- 
posing philosophies of Federalism and 
Republicanism to a head was the Jay 
Treaty. It aroused partisan passions to a 
more feverish pitch than any other issue 
of the closing years of the eighteenth 
century. As the second session of the 
Third Congress opened, John Jay was 
still in England. The nation grew uneasy 
as weeks passed with no word on his 
progress. Finally, in January 1795, news 
arrived that he had signed a treaty with 
the British on November 19. But it was 
not until March 7, four days after the end 
of the Third Congress, that the first copy 
of the treaty finally reached Phila- 
delphia. 

The terms of the Jay Treaty were com- 
plicated. In the long run, there was much 
in the treaty that would benefit the na- 
tion but even more to anger Republicans 
and disappoint some Federalists. Parti- 
san newspapers led the attack with 
column upon column of vitriolic denunci- 
ation. Pamphleteers vied with one an- 
other in a contest of invective. Names of 
former heroes were dragged through the 
mire of public abuse. Copies of the treaty 
were publicly burned. Jay was hanged in 
effigy. Speakers were stoned. 

President Washington waited just long 
enough for some friendly senators newly 
elected to the Congress to take their 
seats before calling the Senate into spe- 
cial session on June 8, 1795, and submit- 
ting the treatv for ratification. Washing- 
ton had kept the terms of the treaty a 
strict secret. After receiving it. the Sen- 
ate’s Federalist maiority defeated two 
proposals to reveal its terms to the pub- 
lic and debated the treaty behind closed 
doors. Hamilton was now a private citi- 
zen, having resigned from the cabinet in 
January, but he continued to guide the 
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Federalist senators. Burr, speaking for 
the Republicans, condemned the treaty 
and moved to reopen negotiations. After 
two weeks of bitter debate, the Federal- 
ists crushed all the Republican ma- 
neuvers to defeat the treaty and finally, 
on June 24, 1795, by exactly a two-thirds 
majority, approved the treaty.” 

Five days later, Virginia Senator Ste- 
vens Mason, the thirty-five-year-old Re- 
publican lawyer who had filled Monnoe’s 
vacated seat, triggered a national explo- 
sion. He gave his copy of the still-secret 
treaty to the editor of the Aurora, a Re- 
publican newspaper, for publication. 
Though hints of the treaty’s contents 
had been leaking out ever since it had ar- 
rived, the actual text of the treaty con- 
firmed the Republicans’ worst fears and 
touched off furious demonstrations. 

The printing of the actual treaty un- 
leashed a fury against it which, said 
Washington, was “like that against a 
mad dog.” At first, the outrage against 
the treaty was directed to Jay, “the arch- 
traitor” who had negotiated the “humil- 
lation,“ but the senators who had rati- 
fied it soon received their own share of 
the obloquy. One handbill claimed “The 
Senate have bargained away your blood- 
bought privileges for less than a mess of 
pottage.” A mass rally in South Carolina 
resolved that Jacob Read, and the other 
nineteen who voted for ratification had 
rendered themselves unworthy of the 
public trust. There were rumors that the 
votes of some senators had been bought. 
According to gossip, Senator Gunn of 
Georgia had voted for the treaty in ex- 
change for the ending of a congressional 
investigation into a Georgia land specu- 
lation scandal. Others claimed that Read 
had been bought off with fifteen hundred 
British Pounds.* 

In some cases, attacks on senators did 
not stop with just words. At the end of 
July, an angry mob marched on the 
Philadelnhia home of Pennsylvania Sen- 
ator William Bingham, burned a copy of 
the treaty, pelted the house with stones, 
and broke several windows. In Ken- 
tucky, the legislature denounced Senator 
Humphrey Marshall and called for 
a constitutional amendment to enable 
states to recall their senators, but con- 
demnation did not stop there. Marshall, 
an arrogant Federalist in a strongly 
Republican state, not only had the te- 
merity to vote for the treaty but named 
his eldest son “John Jay.” He was burned 
in effigy, vilified in print, and stoned in 
Frankfort. Only some very fast talking 
saved him from an ignominious ducking 
in a muddy river.” 

Meanwhile, the “virtuous and patriotic 
ten”, who had voted against the treaty, 
were widely toasted on the fourth of 
July for their refusal to sign this “death 
warrant of America’s liberty.” The name 
most loudly acclaimed when Republican 
glasses were raised high was that of 
Stevens Mason, the senator who had first 
revealed to the light of day what had 
transpired in the dark, secret recesses of 
the Senate Chamber.” 

When Washington, after much hesita- 
tion and wavering, finally signed the 
treaty, he ioined Jay and the Senate ma- 
jority as the butt of public vilification. 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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Critics charged that the president and 
the Senate wished to form an oligarchy 
bent not only on foisting a disastrous 
treaty upon the nation, but on subverting 
the liberties of the people and making 
themselves supreme. Washington was 
portrayed as “His Columbian Majesty,” 
with the senators serving as his courtiers. 

When the Fourth Congress convened, 
action on the treaty shifted from the 
Senate to the House. (At that time the 
House was attempting to maintain that 
it had a role in approving any treaty 
that required the appropriation of funds. 
This clearly blatant effort to usurp the 
Senate's treaty-making role came to 
nothing.) 

Incidentally, we heard much of the 
same argument at the time the Panama 
Canal Treaties were debated in the Sen- 
ate, and prior thereto. 

The senators were undoubtedly glad to 
see the spotlight shift. Their endorse- 
ment of the Jay Treaty had not only 
subjected them as individuals to bitter 
reproach but brought the Senate as a 
whole to a new nadir of unpopularity. 

The Fourth Congress opened on 
December 7, 1795, with a smaller Fed- 
eralist majority in the Senate and, for 
the first time, a Republican majority in 
the House. The doors to the Senate 
Chamber swung open to admit the public 
to the new gallery. But few took advan- 
tage of the new opportunity, as the rous- 
ing House debates over possible im- 
peachment of Washington, which took 
up the entire first session, provided far 
greater spectacle. Though Washington's 
forces rallied at the last minute to save 
him from public embarrassment, he had 
had enough of public life. During the 
summer recess in 1796, he prepared his 
moving farewell address to the nation. 
(Which we read every year in this cham- 
ber on the day honoring his birth.) In 
his address, Washington cautioned 
against permanent foreign alliance and 
internal divisiveness, but h's warning 
about the latter came too late. Wash- 
ington’s retirement precipitated the first 
contested presidential election and ex- 
acerbated the country’s political schism. 

The Federalists nominated John 
Adams and Thomas Pinckney; the 
Republicans, Thomas Jefferson and 
Aaron Burr. The Federalists’ slogan was 
“Peace and Prosperity”; the Repub- 
licans’, “The Rights of Man.” Jefferson, 
however, foreseeing particularly stormy 
weather ahead, was uneager for office at 
this time and did little to promote his 
candidacy. Adams’ victory would have 
been a foregone conclusion had not 
Hamilton secretly tried to promote 
Pinckney from second to first place, 
thereby splitting the Federalist vote. As 
a result, Adams beat Jefferson by a nar- 
row margin of three votes. Jefferson, 
archenemy of the Federalists, gained the 
second highest number of electoral 
votes, thus becoming vice president. For 
the next four years, Jefferson, totally 
on the outside by the Adams administra- 
tion, confined himself to his single con- 
stitutional duty of presiding over the 
Senate. As I have noted in an earlier 
talk, after watching the Senate debates 
occasionally dissolve into chaos before 
him, Jefferson set about writing a man- 
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ual on Senate rules. Privately, he gave 
counsel to the Republicans and bided 
his time. 

The polarization of political life was 
also refiected in the social life in Phila- 
delphia. As political feuding heated up, 
hosts and hostesses needed to be careful 
when drawing up their guest lists to 
avoid inviting men who might come to 
blows over the oysters. Despite the 
pressures which weighed upon the nation 
in the 1190s, social Philadelphia wore an 
air of gaiety quite out of keeping with 
its reputation for Quaker simplicity. 
Some likened the endless social whirl to 
“fiddling while Rome was burning.” 
Others, like Abigail Adams, wife of the 
vice president, were more impressed. She 
wrote to her sister that the winter of 
1792 was “one continued scene of parties, 
upon parties, balls and entertainments 
equal to any European city.” 7 

Senators enjoyed a full share of this 
lavish life—too large a share, according 
to one New Jersey Senator who wrote his 
wife: “There is more gaiety here than I 
wish to partake of—I feel myself in 
fashion contrary to my own inclination.* 
Other Senators disagreed and did much 
to make the social whirl even more fever- 
ish. Pennsylvania Senators Robert Mor- 
ris and William Bingham, two of the 
richest men in the nation, each owned 
splendid houses in Philadelphia where 
they entertained in style. Morris lent his 
four-story city home on High Street to 
George and Martha Washington. Mary- 
land Senator John Eager Howard's 
father-in-law, Benjamin Chew, was the 
scion of one of Philadelphia's leading 
families and lent Howard his baronial 
townhouse and country estate for par- 
ties. Senator Pierce Butler, described by 
his enemies as a “Democrat but no dem- 
ocrat,” entertained his fellow southern 
congressmen in the grand house he 
rented. Ine wiley Aaron Burr also lived 
and entertained in style.” 

Eventually party lines became so 
sharply drawn that even such prominent 
men as Oliver Ellsworth and James Mad- 
ison barely saw one another socially. 
When, as an old man, Madison was asked 
to recount personal anecdotes about Ells- 
worth, he replied, “as we happened to be 
thrown but little into the familiar situa- 
tions which develop features of per- 
sonal and social character, I can say 
nothing particular as to either.” “ Some 
did manage to cross the battle lines. Re- 
publican Senator James Monroe was 
known to dine in the home of the Fed- 
eralist Senator William Bingham. 

Since the Federalists’ strength was 
concentrated in the North and the Re- 
publicans’ in the South, social life took 
on a sectional as well as factional flavor. 
Again, there were crossovers. When Fed- 
eralist John Langdon of New Hampshire 
first came to the Senate in 1789, he 
shared lodgings with three other New 
England Federalists. But Langdon grad- 
ually began to drift, both socially and 
politically, into the Republican camp and 
eventually joined a group of Southern 
Republicans who took their meals to- 
gether in Philadelphia at Marache's on 
North Fourth Street. Langdon even be- 
came president of the Marache's Club.” 
Meetings were devoted to eating good 
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food and plotting the downfall of the 
Federalists.“ 

One uninvited guest in Philadelphia 
who cared nothing for party lines was 
the yellow fever which struck with deadly 
force three times during the decade the 
Senate resided in Philadelphia. In 1973, 
President Washington considered special 
legislation to move the Congress else- 
where, but cooler weather ended the 
epidem‘c. During its next deadly visit in 
1797, it was feared that afflicted visitors 
would fill the galleries and infect the 
Senate and House. In 1798, the entire 
east coast suffered the fever’s scourge, 
which claimed seventy lives a day in 
Philadelphia. 

President Adams managed to avoid the 
yellow fever as did most of the senators, 
but they suffered from the nation’s pa- 
triotic fever, aroused by France's arro- 
gance, Adams thought it best to call the 
new Fifth Congress into a special session 
on May 15, 1797. The Fifth Congress was 
almost evenly divided between Federal- 
ists and Democratic-Republicans. On 
most issues, however, the Federalists 
could muster a slim majority in the 
House and a broader one in the Senate. 
Many veterans of earlier battles were 
gone from the Senate Chamber. The New 
York legislature, again in control of the 
Federalists, ousted Burr, and returned 
Philip Schuyler. Two staunch Hamil- 
tonians, Ellsworth of Connecticut, who 
had succeeded Jay as Chief Justice, and 
Strong of Massachusetts were also gone, 
but Massachusetts’ new senator, Theo- 
dore Sedgwick, would help lead the 
Federalists. 

Adams informed the special session 
that he was sending a three-man com- 
mission to Paris in an attempt to avoid 
hostilities. His appointments—Charles 
Cotesworth Pinckney, John Marshall, 
and Elbridge Gerry—were quickly con- 
firmed by the Senate.“ Adams also re- 
quested Congress to pass measures neces- 
sary for national defense in case negotia- 
tions failed. By July 10, when the special 
session ended, the Federalists in the 
House and Senate, appropriated funds 
for port and harbor fortificat ons, and 
three frigates. and increased the militia, 
with only feeble opposition from the 
Republicans. 

In the Senate, the most important 
incident of that special session was the 
first expulsion of one of its members. 
Senator William Blount of Tennessee, a 
Signer of the Constitution and a land 
speculator, had conspired to wrest New 
Orleans away from Spain with the help 
of the Creeks and Cherokees. and turn 
it over to the British. The evidence was 
conclusive, and Blount was expelled by 
a near unanimous vote of 25 to 1. the 
only “nay” coming from Senator Taze- 
well of Virginia.“ The Blount case set 
many precedents. the most important of 
which was the Senate's objection to a 
House effort to impeach Blount. The 
Senate ruled that its members were not 
civil officers and thus not impeachable. 
Blount's expulsion did him no harm in 
Tennessee, where he was elected speaker 
of the state senate. A few months later, 
Blount had the satisfaction of seeing his 
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protege, Andrew Jackson, seated in the 
Senate. In September 1797, the tall, 
young backwoods lawyer, who wore his 
long hair in a cue tied with an eelskin, 
was elected to fill the seat vacated by 
Tennessee Senator William Cocke.” 

When the second session of the Fifth 
Congress assembled on November 13, 
1797, there was no word from the three 
envoys in Paris. Adams renewed his re- 
quests for additional land and sea pro- 
tection and both the Senate and House 
worked along on measures for the public 
defense until March, when the first dis- 
patches from France arrived. The de- 
coded dispatches told a sordid tale of 
bribery and insult by three French 
agents, who became known to the public 
as X, Y, and Z. Overnight, the nation 
turned from pacifism to militarism. 
Crowds took up the reply which Pinck- 
ney reputedly gave the French emis- 
saries: “Millions for defense, but not one 
cent for tribute.” Suddenly, in a com- 
plete reversal of the political situation 
of only a year past, to be a Federalist 
was now patriotic, to be a Republican, 
treasonous. 

The Federalists, smarting under years 
of Republican invective, were fully pre- 
pared to ride the tidal wave of anti- 
French sentiment into a new era of 
power for their floundering party. In 
the changed situation, the Senate en- 
joyed a new and unfamiliar status of 
popular esteem. Having allegedly “sold 
the nation down the river” with the Jay 
Treaty, the Senate now emerged as the 
champion of national honor and interest. 
Its arch-Federalist members, notably 
Sedgwick and Goodhue of Massachu- 
setts, Read of South Carolina, and Tracy 
of Connecticut, regarded the situation as 
a heaven-sent opportunity to strike 
at the French and their American 
sympathizers. 

Besides pushing through a series of 
war measures, abrogating the treaty with 
France, raising an army and enlarging 
the navy, the Federalists in the Senate 
also passed four bills of great historical 
importance, designed to crush all domes- 
tic resistance to their policies, which be- 
came known collectively as the Alien and 
Sedition Acts. Senators Hillhouse of 
Connecticut and Lloyd of Maryland were 
the primary instigators behind these 
sweeping acts which passed the Senate 
with wide margins. Among their most 
repressive provisions, the Alien and 
Sedition Acts raised the term of resi- 
dence necessary for citizenship from five 
to fourteen years, empowered the presi- 
dent to arrest and deport any alien con- 
sidered dangerous to “the peace and 
safety of the United States,” and author- 
ized the imprisonment for up to two 
years of anyone. citizen or not. convicted 
of writing, publishing, or speaking any- 
thing “false, scandalous, and malicious” 
against the government. Though they 
either expired or were repealed within 
the next four years, these acts were the 
most intolerant ever passed bv the Sen- 
ate and represented the suspicion and 
division within the nation. By the end of 
the second session of the Fifth Congress, 
threats of imprisonment and the futilitv 
of protest had reduced the Republican 
voice in the Senate to a mere whisper.” 
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The third session of the Fifth Congress 
convened on December 3, 1798. To the 
surprise of many, war with France had 
not yet come, but there were wild rumors 
afloat of French-inspired slave insurrec- 
tions. There were also visible signs of a 
split within the Federalist party, be- 
tween the warhawks and the moderates. 
President Adams chose to side with the 
moderates. On February 18, 1799, he 
made his decision to negotiate rather 
than fight with France, and submitted to 
the Senate the nomination of moderate 
Federalist William Vans Murray to be 
minister to France.” The extreme Fed- 
eralists were horrified. Overnight the 
party split apart. When a delegation of 
ardent Federalist senators called on 
Adams to tell him they would not vote to 
confirm Murray, Adams sent them flee- 
ing by threatening to resign and turn 
the presidency over to Vice President 
Jefferson. In September 1800, Adams got 
what he wanted—a treaty with France 
ending the undeclared war and reestab- 
lishing friendly relations. 

The Fifth Congress ended on March 3, 
1799. During the summer, war fever 
abated, but not so greatly that the nation 
was ready to forsake the Federalist 
party it had recently embraced. Adams’ 
handling of the crisis with France had 
turned many Federalists against him, 
but when the fall election returns were 
in, they showed that the Sixth Congress, 
which would convene in December and 
be the last to meet in Philadelphia, 
would still be controlled by the Fed- 
eralists. 

With the threat of war with France 
lifted, the nation assumed a more tran- 
quil air, yet deep animosities still divided 
Republicans and Federalists. The two 
sides were temporarily brought together 
at the beginning of the session by the un- 
expected death of George Washington at 
Mount Vernon. Partisan bickering was 
stilled on December 26 when the House 
and Senate joined in memorial services 
to honor the first president. Immediately 
afterwards, the old battles resumed, 
made more intense by the upcoming fall 
elections, sure to be bitterly contested. 

In June 1800, after the Congress had 
recessed, clerks packed up the Senate’s 
belongings and prepared for the move 
with the rest of the government to the 
new Federal City on the Potomac. When 
the second session of the Sixth Congress 
convened on November 17, 1800, the sen- 
ators and representatives found them- 
selves crowded into the Capitol’s north 
wing, the only part of the building that 
was completed. The tension in the air 
was almost tangible. The presidential 
election had been held earlier in the 
month, but there was as yet no clear 
winner. The decision lay in the hands of 
Congress. Would the Federalists main- 
tain their hold on the presidency, which 
they had controlled for eleven years or 
would they have to deal with the Repub- 
lican Thomas Jefferson in the White 
House? 

These events were of great magnitude 
to this nation, and I shall speak of them 
in detail in my next address on the his- 
tory of the Senate. Until then, I must 


leave you in suspense. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
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sent to have printed in the RECORD notes 
to “The Birth of Political Parties, 1191- 


1800.” 
There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
NOTES TO “THE BIRTH OF POLITICAL PARTIES, 
1791-1800” 
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Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL 1:15 P.M. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I am ad- 
vised that the House of Representatives 
has now completed action on the con- 
ference report on the supplemental ap- 
propriations. I understand that a mes- 
sage from the House should arrive here 
shortly. In the meantime, since there is 
no other business to be transacted by the 
Senate, I ask unanimous consent that we 
stand in recess until 1:15 p.m. today. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 12:04 p.m., recessed until 1:15; where- 
upon, it reconvened when called to order 
by the Presiding Officer (Mr. Garn). 


RESUMPTION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
is the Senate in morning business now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
period for morning business expired at 
12:30 p.m. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that morning 
business be resumed until no later than 
2 p.m. today; that Senators may speak 
therein; and that the period for morn- 
ing business may be concluded at any 
time preceding 2 p.m. if the majority 
leader wishes to do so. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CONFRONTING AMERICA’S 
HATEMONGERS 


Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, de- 
spite the horrifying images of a stricken 
President still fresh in American mem- 
ories, many citizens of this land still as- 
sume that such acts of terror will long 
remain isolated incidents spawned by a 
few demented minds. 


Yet within recent weeks, a bomb was 
recovered from a Nashville synagogue in 
one of an ongoing series of incidents 
which should elevate official and public 
consciousness of terrorist acts in this 
country. Jews in Nashville, or Lochearn, 
Maryland; blacks in Detroit, Alabama, or 
Mississippi; and Vietnamese immigrants 
in some of their adopted U.S. communi- 
ties have, within recent months and 
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years, abandoned any illusion that, in 
America, they are insulated trom terror- 
ism. As those who share a common hor- 
ror, these groups have all been brutal.zed 
physically, psychologically, or both, dur- 
ing the current revival of the Ku Klux 
Klan. 

Spreading like a cancer not only 
throughout America’s Sun Belt, but into 
the West and New England as well, the 
Klan is undergoing an upsurge of alarm- 
ing proportions. Since the mid-1970’s, its 
membership has ballooned 100 percent to 
about 10,000, and has adopted increas- 
ingly sophisticated tactics for terrorism, 
as well as for marketing racial hatred. 

In California, as in other States, the 
Klan has become one of the foremost 
paramilitary groups stockpiling weapons, 
and sponsors ideological and self- 
defense” training camps for teenagers. 
The KKK has also infiltrated the armed 
services, forming cells and fomenting ra- 
cial violence on bases and ships. Uni- 
formed servicemen have served as se- 
curity guards at Klan rallies in Texas 
and Louisiana, and all three branches 
of the service have disciplined service- 
men for Klan-related act.vities. 

Appealing to broader population seg- 
ments, the Klan has exploited tensions 
caused by school busing and affirmative 
action to lure as many as 100,000 sym- 
pathizers its way, according to the Anti- 
Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 
which monitors KKK activities. Al- 
though most Klan members never gradu- 
ated from high school, such exceptions 
as Louisiana State University graduate 
David Duke, a former Grand Wizard, 
have mounted media campaigns with ar- 
ticulate appeals to the public at large. 

Others have carried their crusade into 
the political spectrum. During the 1980 
campaigns, the Nation was shocked when 
former State Klan Grand Dragon Tom 
Metzger won the primary election as 
Democratic candidate for California’s 
43d Congressional District. Appalled, 
Democratic officials endorsed Republican 
Congressman CLAIR BURGENER as the can- 
didate worthy of grassroots Democratic 
support. Fortunately, BURGENER pre- 
vailed at the polls in November—after 
hiring body guards, at personal expense, 
to protect himself and his family from 
violence threatened by the Klan. 

For too many Americans who are not 
black, Jewish, or other minorities, such 
developments may barely penetrate their 
consciousness, or too soon escape their 
attention. A voice from the past should 
warn that those who ignore the plight 
of current victims may themselves be- 
come targets of hatemongers if such 
terrorism is not confronted, and sub- 
dued, in early stages. 

German theologian Martin Niemoeller, 
after surviving 8 years in Hitler’s pris- 
ons, including the infamous Dachau 
death factory declared: 

In Germany, they came first for the Com- 
munists, and I didn't speak up because I 
wasn't a Communist. 

Then they came for the Jews, and I didn’t 
speak up because I wasn't a Jew. Then they 
came for the Catholics, and I didn’t speak 
up because I was a Protestant. 

And then they came for me, and by that 
time, no one was left to speak up. 
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ERNEST LeEFEVER ON THE 
GENOCIDE CONVENTION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I have 
already once expressed my unhappiness 
with Mr. LeFever’s recent remarks be- 
fore the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee regarding the Genocide Conven- 
tion. This subject, however, is of such 
vital importance to me that I feel his 
comments deserve further scrutiny. 

With respect to the treaty, Mr. Le- 
Fever stated: 

I am concerned about innocent people 
hurting in the real world, and I am not sure 
what positive impact these treaties will have. 


I, too, am concerned about innocent 
people suffering in the real world. I am 
concerned about vicious acts of genocide 
perpetrated against citizens in Germany, 
South Africa, Uganda, and across the 
globe. I am concerned when State De- 
partment officials write to me explaining 
that our efforts to halt the genocide that 
occurred during the Nigerian civil war 
were impeded by our failure to ratify the 
Genocide Convention. I am concerned 
when our adversaries ignore our pro- 
tests of human rights violations in other 
countries and claim that we are being 
hypocritical, citing as evidence our in- 
5 8 0 to ratify the Genocide Conven- 
tion. 

Mr. LeFever is right in one respect: 
Indeed the issue here is the real world— 
the world that demands a continuing 
commitment to human rights and will 
not accept the brushing aside of a treaty 
unanimously approved by the United 
Nations General Assembly and already 
ratified by 87 nations. In fact, the United 
States is the only free Western nation 
not to have ratified the Genocide Con- 
vention. 

Mr. LeFever also stated that the Geno- 
cide Treaty raises certain “legal ques- 
tions.” I believe his argument is out- 
dated, and the American Bar Associa- 
tion would be the first to agree with me. 

The Bar had initially raised a number 
of objections to the convention in its 
testimony in 1950. Since that date, how- 
ever, the Bar recognized that their argu- 
ments had not withstood the test of time, 
and when the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee made their fourth favorable 
report of the Genocide Convention in 
1976 they included favorable testimony 
expressing the Bar’s reversal of their 
opinion on the treaty. 

I wish to ask my colleagues in the Sen- 
ate to echo President Truman’s original 
endorsement of the Genocide Conven- 
tion and give this treaty their full 
support. 


SOPHISTICATION OF U.S. WEAPONS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, it is 
my hope that the new civilian team in 
the Defense Department will give more 
attention to development of less so- 
phisticated weapon systems. 

We have been through a period of ex- 
tensive and lengthy research and devel- 
opment programs which produced sys- 
tems that do not work properly and are 
not easily maintained once they reach 
the troops. There is a definite need for 
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less complex and more maintainable 
weapons systems. 

This subject was touched upon in a 
recent article in the Boston Globe news- 
paper by Staff Writer Curtis Wilkie. 
While I do not agree with all of Mr. 
Wilkie’s points, he has focused on a 
subject which deserves special attention 
by the new administration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article entitled “Critics Say 
U.S. Weapons Are Becoming Too Fancy” 
be printed in the Recorp at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Critics Say U.S. WEAPONS ARE BECOMING 
Too Fancy 


(By Curtis Wilkie) 


WASHINGTON.—Even as the Reagan Ad- 
ministration moves toward a record military 
budget, a growing number of critics—includ- 
ing some Defense Department analysts—are 
warning that too much is being spent to de- 
velop sophisticated weapons systems. 

The critics contend that increased invest- 
ment in high technology is driving up costs 
and creating delays in production, that the 
emphasis on refining the art“ of the sys- 
tems has reduced the number of functional 
planes, ships and tanks that can be thrown 
into battle. 

They also say that the defense establish- 
ment, with its cost-plus contracts, lures the 
nation’s most talented engineers away from 
civilian enterprise, leaving the American 
market open for exploitation by overseas 
firms. 

“Unless we change the way we do business, 
more money could actually make our prob- 
lems worse,” said Franklin C. Spinney, a 
civilian analyst for the Pentagon, in a staff 
paper prepared last December. 

The document, entitled “Defense Facts of 
Life” concludes that “the across-the-board 
thrust toward ever-increasing technological 
complexity is just not working.” 

Spinney asserted that technology has 
gone beyond the ability of the average mili- 
tary man to handle the systems he has been 
given. “A superior military force is a synthe- 
sis of men and machines,” Spinney wrote. 
“Unfortunately, as our hardware increases 
in complexity, this blend of man and ma- 
chines becomes more difficult to understand 
or predict.” 

Meanwhile, Jacques S. Gansler, a former 
R. A. J. K., Pentagon official who is now in 
private business, has written a new book, 
“The Defense Industry,” which expresses his 
concern over a market dominated by one 
buyer, the Defense Department, and a hand- 
ful of large contractors. 

“Weapons systems are becoming extremely 
complex,” Gansler says, “and this has 
brought about high-technology, capital-in- 
tensive specialization among subcontractors 
and parts supplier... . In many important 
areas, the suppliers are in monopolistic posi- 
tions and are therefore able to raise prices 
rapidly and dictate long delivery lines.“ 

Since the power to produce the systems is 
concentrated in a few firms, there is little 
competition. Cost overruns and lengthy 
delays are endemic in such a market. 

Critics cite several cases: 

The C130 air transport, manufactured by 
Lockheed and equipped with new electronic 
devices, went uv in price 75.9 percent in 
1979 and 26 percent in 1980. 

The XMI tank, built by Chrysler, now 
costs about three times as much as the M60 
tank it is replacing, and seven times as much 
as the Sherman tank used in World War I. 
As Gansler observes, “The XM1 performs 
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much better than the M60—perhaps even 
three times as well—so on a one-for-one re- 
placement basis, it is worth the money. But 
it still costs three times as much, so if the 
United States wants to keep the same num- 
ber of tanks, it has to triple its procure- 
ment expenditures.” 

The Trident submarine, under contract to 
the Electric Boat division of the defense in- 
dustry giant, General Dynamics, was to have 
been in service more than two years ago. But 
the first ship, the Ohio, is still under con- 
struction at Groton, Conn., delayed by up- 
wards of 3,000 change orders as a result of 
the Navy’s fascination with new devices that 
could be installed. Further delays were 
caused by the use of inferior steel by the 
company, setting off a protracted argument 
between the government and General 
Dynamics. 

There is now an estimated 41-month wait 
for each F15 fighter plane produced by Mc- 
Donnell Douglas. The aircraft is highly com- 
plex and, according to Spinney, maintenance 
is difficult. Each plane has 45 “line replace- 
ment units“ (LRU) that indicate to the crew 
that a component is failing. “Each of these 
45 LRUs can be diagnosed on one—and only 
one—of three computers,” Spinney says, 
creating what he calls “a critical bottle- 
neck to F15 o~erations.” 

Another McDonnell Douglas product, the 
F18 Navy strike fighter, has come under criti- 
cism. According to a congressional briefing 
paper, the F18 “was initially designed in 1975 
as a $5-million, low-cost alternative to the 
F14 Tomcat, and its costs have now surpassed 
those of the F14 at $28 million per plane.” 
The cost continues to increase at the same 
time that the plane has experienced stress 
problems flying at low levels. 

The critics of the present system say that 
the Pentagon should consider buying the re- 
liable weavons systems that have served the 
United States well, instead of rushing to 
spend so much on the development of new, 
fancier and more expensive models. 

Sen. Gary Hart (D-Colo.) maintains that 
“in war, numbers count. Germany had the 
best fighter aircraft and tanks in World War 
II. But she had relatively few of them. 
American inferior but far more numerous, 
rolled over them.” 

The Reagan budget, Hart says, “with its 
emphasis on $3.5-billion aircraft carriers, 
$350-million submarines, $40-million fighter 
planes and $2.5-million tanks .. makes it 
unlikely we will have the numbers we need.” 

And Rep. Lee Aspin (D-Wis.), a longtime 
critic of the way the Pentagon does business 
says that the nation has misplaced its priori- 
ties on high technology. 

“The engineering talent that was devoted 
to television in this country after World War 
II is now devoted to developing precision- 
guided munitions, stand-off target acquisi- 
tion systems and related weapons. The 
equivalent technicians in Japan, meanwhile, 
have been working for Sony on television 
and stereo equipment.” 

This is similar to the theory propounded 
by M economist Lester Thurow in a recent 
edition of the New York Review of Books: 

“. . . Suppose you own a civilian com- 
puter firm in Boston and many of your best 
people leave to work in Boston's higher-pay- 
ing and more exciting aerospace firms. How 
do you compete with Japanese computer 
firms that will not be losing their most 
brilliant emvloyees? The Japanese engineer 
might also like to work on missiles, but he 
does not have the opportunity to do so. The 
result is that you cannot compete: the 
Japanese computer industry could well drive 
the American computer industry out of busi- 
ness.“ 

There are estimates that the defense and 
space industry already employs nearly 50 
percent of the engineers involved in research 
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and development. Because the government 
is willing to pay on a cost-reimbursement 
basis for all military research and develop- 
ment, there is more money and less risk in- 
volved in defense contracts. 

So the Pentagon continues to pursue what 
James Fallows, author of the forthcoming 
book “National Defense,” calls the “magic 
weapon.” 

“The search for more exacting technical 
triumphs has taken on a life of its own,” 
Fallows writes in this month’s Atlantic 
Monthly. “The effect of this trend has been 
a lineage of weapons in which each genera- 
tion of planes, tanks, missiles, ships, costs 
between two and 10 times more in constant 
dollars than the previous one. The trend, if 
unchanged, will make much of the debate 
about defense spending moot.” 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
NICKLES). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREE- 
MENT—CONFERENCE REPORT ON 
SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, is there a 
message at the desk from the House on 
H.R. 3512, the conference report on the 
supplemental appropriations? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
House conference report is at the desk. 

Mr. BAKER. The conference report is 
here from the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the conference 
report be laid before the Senate and 
made the pending business at 2:30 p.m. 
this afternoon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that on the confer- 
ence report on H.R. 3512 and all amend- 
ments in disagreement there be an over- 
all time limitation of 2 hours, equally 
divided, and inclusive of all debate on 
the conference report, amendments in 
disagreement, and any amendments 
thereto, debatable motions, points of 
order, if submitted, and appeals, and that 
debate not be in order on any motion 
to reconsider, and, further, that the time 
provided for under this order shall be 
under the control of the distinguished 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee (Mr. HaTFIELD) on the majority 
na and Mr. Proxmire on the minority 
side. 

Mr. President, I have checked with 
the minority leader on this and we have 
cleared it through our respective cloak- 
rooms. It is satisfactory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I might 
say that it is not possible to proceed to 
the consideration of the conference re- 
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port earlier than 2:30, because certain 
Senators who are involved will not be 
available until that time. I am prepared 
to transact any further business that the 
Senate may wish to address, to make a 
provision for additional time for the 
transaction of routine morning business, 
or to recess the Senate until that hour. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. If the Senator 
will yield, the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. MetzENBAUM) wishes to ad- 
dress the Senate at about 2:15. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the distinguished 
minority leader. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there now be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business, to extend not past the 
hour of 2:30, in which Senators may 
speak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


YAACOV AGAM 


Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
today is an important day in the life of 
our Nation and in our community. It is 
a day that has been proclaimed by the 
mayor of the city of Washington as 
Agam Day. It is acclaimed Agam Day 
in honor of one of the world’s greatest 
living artists. 

Yaacov Agam, whose art has been 
shown throughout the world, about whom 
France has recently dedicated a stamp, a 
man who has recently been described in 
the media as being President Reagan's 
favorite artist, is visiting in our country. 
It is indeed an honor to rise to pay my 
tribute to him. 

I know of few artists in the world who 
have received the acclaim and the rec- 
ognition that has Agam. He has worked 
in almost every medium. He has worked 
in the world of painting, sculpture, 
graphics, metal, and tapestries—I think 
my recollection serves me right—in 
something better than 16 different 
mediums. 

Mr. President, there is not a major 
museum in this country or in the world 
that does not have an Agam in its col- 
lection. Likewise, there is not an indi- 
vidual who has viewed Mr. Agam’s work 
without being touched by it. 

Mr. Agam explains his work as such: 

My intention is to create a work of art 
which would transcend the visible, which 
cannot be perceived except in stages, with 
the understanding that it is a partial recrea- 
tion and not the perpetuation of the existing. 


Mr. President, wherever Mr. Agam and 
his works of art go, so do the feelings of 
peace and brotherhood. Two years ago, 
in celebration of the historic Israel- 
Egyptian peace accord, he created a 
breathtaking statuette in which the Star 
of David and of Islam engage in an ele- 
gant form. Both Mr. Begin and Mr. Sa- 
dat now have that form, and one also sits 
in the White House. 

Mr. President, while other artists seek 
to capture time, Mr. Agam seeks to 
transcend it. He says: 

The most constant thing in life is change 
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itself. Reality is in constant change, unex- 
pected, and so is my art. Instead of stopping 
time, I try to express the beauty of change. 


And so he does. When we view Mr. 
Agam’s work, as we will have the fortune 
to do in our own city in the next day, 
one cannot sit or stand still to truly ap- 
preciate it. When viewed from different 
angles, his work takes on different per- 
spectives, as life itself. 

It is indeed an honor for Mr. Agam to 
be here in Washington with us today. I 
am pleased to note his presence in the 
gallery at this very moment. I consider 
Yaacov Agam much more even than an 
artist, because he has indicated his will- 
ingness to use his art ability to add to 
the educational processes of our Nation 
and the world. Mr. Agam believes that, 
because our children see before they 
talk, the visual—rather than the verbal— 
should be emphasized. His visual art pro- 
grams are presently being utilized in 
other nations, and it is my understand- 
ing that Secretary of Education Bell may 
work with Mr. Agam in the near future 
to bring to our own Nation the concept 
of “visual education.” 

Mr. President, this man is a giant in- 
tellectually. He is a giant on a creative 
basis. He is a giant, certainly, in the art 
world. But he is many more things. 

It is a privilege for us to have him 
in our community. It is a privilege to 
have the opportunity to view his art, to 
live with it. 

Last evening, I was out of the city. On 
almost every occasion when I travel 
somewhere throughout the country, I 
find Yaacov Agam’s art work proudly 
displayed. It is wonderful that he has 
achieved this recognition throughout the 
world at a relatively young age. 

Mr. President, I believe Mr. Agam is a 
truly magnificent artist. He captures 
more than images: he captures the spirit 
of humanity. 

I believe it is important to the entire 
art community that we in the U.S. Sen- 
ate and in the Government pay tribute 
to and recognize the great artists of the 
world. I am happy today to pay my trib- 
ute—on behalf of all Members of the 
Senate, I am sure—to one of the truly 
great artists of the world. It is an im- 
portant day for us. It is an important day 
for the community. It is an important 
day for our Nation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
East). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 
AND RESCISSION ACT, 1981 CON- 
FERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of confer- 
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ence on H.R. 3512 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
3512) making supplemental and further con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1981, rescinding cer- 
tain budget authority, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses this 
report, signed by a majority of the conferees. 


The PRESIDIING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will proceed to the 
consideration of the conference report. 

(The conference report will be printed 
proceedings 


in the House of the 
RECORD.) 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, let me 
summarize briefly the major outlines of 
the bill the Senate is about to consider. 
In the view of many, this is one of the 
more complex appropriations bills we 
have ever considered. It combines sup- 
plemental appropriations with rescis- 
sions, deferrals, and a continuing reso- 
lution for four of our regular bills. It is 
the end product of weeks of diligent la- 
bor by the members of my Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

We completed this conference agree- 
ment, considering 432 amendments, after 
a 10-hour meeting with the House of 
Representatives which reflected the dili- 
gent preparations of both the chairman 
and ranking minority member of each 
of the subcommittees. 

I cannot pay too high a tribute to the 
extraordinary performance and out- 
standing record of achievement in a very 
difficult situation that was performed by 
all of the members of our committee. 
Senator Proxmire, our ranking minority 
member, with his strong hand and steady 
leadership was fundamental to the prep- 
aration of this bill. Each subcommittee 
chairman and each ranking Democratic 
minority member all have performed in 
a really outstanding manner, 

That same high level of competence, 
of course, was evident in the performance 
of the staff, and it would be remiss of 
me to fail to pay special tribute to the 
staff and the hours that they labored 
way into the night. As a consequence we 
were able to complete an earlier full 
committee markup in one long but fruit- 
ful day. The cooperation and dedication 
of all committee members made this 
possible. 

I believe I should also say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is especially heartening in 
view of the many new members and sub- 
committee chairmen we have. 

For program supplementals, this con- 
ference agreement provides $14.977 bil- 
lion. For pay supplementals, the measure 
provides $5.965 billion. In rescissions, the 
conference agreement cuts $14.294 bil- 
lion from the fiscal year 1981 budget. The 
total net new budget authority recom- 
mended in this conference agreement is 
$6.648 billion. 

To give vou an idea of the magnitude 
of the work achieved by the committee, 
Mr. President, let us review the history 
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of rescissions under the Budget Act. 
Over the life of the act, from 1975 to 
1980, Congress has rescinded just under 
$5.8 billion. Yet, in this one year alone, 
we are now recommending $14.3 billion 
in rescissions. We all know these revre- 
sent reductions in appropriations bills 
approved just months ago, so you may 
be sure that finding and approving these 
cuts was a very painful process. 

Mr. President, the rescissions I have 
mentioned represent real sacrifices 
across the board in our domestic econ- 
omy, and let me unde-score the domestic 
economy. But I believe in something 
Lloyd Douglas said years ago, and I wish 
to quote from that great writer. He said: 

You think that sacrifice gives people a 
certain nobility of spirit, and that is true. 
But if sacrifice is such a good thing, it 
ought to be passed around a little, so that 
other members of one's family may benefit 
by it, too. 


In my opinion, Mr. President, the De- 
partment of Defense could benefit by this 
same sound advice. Yet this bill begins 
a defense buildup, guided at this point 
by little in the way of overall strategy 
or blueprint, and this poses enormous 
dangers for our economic future. 

The inflation which plagues the Nation 
grew out of defense expenditures for 
Vietnam. Yet there is only dim apprecia- 
tion of this connection as we begin ex- 
penditures of even a larger magnitude. 
Some $159 billion was put in quicksand 
in that immoral, unconstitutional war. 
In addition, the reindustrialization of 
other industries—so desperately needed 
right now—is likely to be strangled as 
capital is diverted to new weaponry. 
Overseas, we can expect our competitors 
to concentrate on attractive consumer 
products as we focus on defense hard- 
ware, so we can watch our exports weak- 
en even further. 

Finally, many experts question wheth- 
er defense industries can gear up fast 
enough to absorb these new expenditures. 
The result: More delays and added costs 
for defense programs. Those added costs 
represent even greater sums diverted 
from domestic programs. 


Mr. President, I mention these prob- 
lems in the context of this conference 
report not because this bill is the cause 
of the problem, but simply because this 
bill is the beginning of the process. As 
we move into our consideration of the 
fiscal year 1982 bills, I believe there are 
serious questions each of us must con- 
sider. We know we have a chance to 
turn our economy around now. I fear we 
are losing that chance bv accepting a 
huge defense buildup without critical 
thought. 

In the hope of stirring more critical 
thinking, let me say just a few more 
words about some of the dangers I raised 
a moment ago. We should remember that 
the buildup being proposed now is three 
times the size of the defense increases 
during the Vietnam war. There are ample 
grounds for the charge that these huge 
increases will push up the deficit and fuel 
inflation. In his State of the Union 
speech, President Reagan rightfully de- 
cried the mounting deficit which is ap- 
proaching $1 trillion. He illustrated how 
large this sum is by saying that it con- 
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stituted a stack of thousand-dollar bills 
67 miles high. We should be aware that 
a similar stack of bills equal to the 
Reagan defense expenditures would 
reach 100 miles high. 


Members of the Defense Establishment 
also recognize the problem. Former Sec- 
retary of Defense James Schlesinger 
noted recently that— 

There is a danger that in our enthusiasm 
to imcrease procurement rapidly we will 
simply bid up prices and wages in selected 
areas of our industry without substantially 
increasing the flow of products. 


Some say that domestic cuts are going 
to pay for these military increases and 
solve the inflation problem. Simply put, 
that is not so. The $1.46 trillion contem- 
plated for defense over the next several 
years will not be balanced by domestic 
euts of the same magnitude. 


Mr. President, I also mentioned that I 
have serious concerns about the ability 
of our Nation to reach the dual goals of 
massive defense expenditures and neces- 
sary reindustrialization. Here I believe a 
comparison with the Japanese is en- 
lightening. 


The Japanese are putting tremendous 
capital resources behind their industry. 
In 1968, Toyota spent $16,600 on equip- 
ment and machinery per employee com- 
pared to General Motors $11,900. By 1978, 
Toyota doubled that amount to $40,800 
while the ratio at GM stayed the same. 
Similarly, Japan presently spends 21 per- 
cent of GNP on industrial investments. 
The U.S. percentage is 10 percent. This 
helps to explain why Japan’s productivity 
growth rate is three times ours. It also 
highlights the enormous capital expendi- 
tures that will be required in only one in- 
dustry in the next decades to make 
American industry competition again. 


I might add another factor here, and 
that is this year, 1981, we have 800,000 
American-made automobiles that have 
teen produced in the United States but 
with foreign-made engines. By 1983 that 
figure will jump to 1 million American- 
made automobiles produced in this coun- 
try, but with foreign engines; and by 
1983 coupling that figure with the im- 
ports of foreign-made automobiles will 
mean that over 50 percent of the auto- 
mobiles sold in America by 1983 will be 
with foreign-made engines. That is di- 
rectly related to their more energy-ef- 
ficient production, their more energy- 
efficient focus and goal, and research and 
development moneys. 


Reindustrialization of U.S. industry 
will require hundreds of billions in new 
capital for the Nation’s industries, tax 
incentives for energy conservation, and 
increasing depreciation deductions. For- 
mer Secretary of Transportation Gold- 
schmidt estimated that over $2 trillion 
will have to be spent to bring the Na- 
tion’s vast, complex transportation net- 
work—the backbone of our industrial 
strvcture—up to par. Tens of billions 
more will be required to save heavy in- 
dustrial bases in the Northeast and Mid- 
west. These examples represent only a 
fraction of the task before us 

All these programs will require the 
largest infusion of capital in industrial 
historv of the world. But large Federal 
spending on defense means inc 
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Government borrowing from these same 
capital sources. It concentrates spending 
away from nondefense industry and re- 
sults in upward pressure on interest rates 
and inflation. 

I mentioned a third problem in con- 
nection with defense spending—our bal- 
ance of trade deficit. Since 1975, that 
deficit has increased by more than $125 
billion. For 1981, the deficit will be an- 
other $25 to $30 billion. 

That negative balance of trade will be 
aggravated even more by the tremendous 
insreases in defense proposed for the 
years ahead. This Nation has a large 
number of skilled engineers, but their 
number is finite. If we greatly accelerate 
our priorities in defense to the point 
where our engineers are overwhelmingly 
involved in new weaponry, then few en- 
gineers will be concentrating on im- 
proved, more efficient, consumer goods. 

At the same time, we can exvect those 
nations protected by our defense um- 
brella, such as Germany, France, and 
Japan, to focus their engineering talent 
on more attractive consumer products. 
In fact, that is precisely what they are 
doing in building their export base now. 
The result will be even larger inroads 


Fiscal yen 
198; 
projected 


January 
1980 
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in high technology products from other 
nations. 

Finally, there is the serious question 
about whether U.S. industry can deliver 
the kind of defense weaponry contem- 
plated in this proposed buildup. Delays 
obviously mean cost overruns. This, in 
turn, means that the chances to elimi- 
nate the Federal deficit may be lost 
despite our best efforts on the domestic 
front. 

Mr. President, the most recent issue 
of Newsweek puts the problem into clear 
perspective: 

On the eve of one of the biggest defense 
buildups in peacetime history, there is 
serious doubt that the nation’s defense in- 
dustry can deliver the goods on time and 
within budget. After years of dampened 
military spending, the U.S. defense industry 
has dwindled substantially. More than 2,000 
aerospace subcontractors left the field be- 
tween 1968 and 1976, for example, and 240 
forging foundries have closed. There are 
scattered shortages of men and material and 
many firms have cut capacity. The lead time 
for aluminum aircraft forgings, 20 weeks 
in 1976, hs stretched to 120 weeks. An F-16 
fighter that took 120 weeks to build in 1977 
now takes 180 weeks. Delays mean higher 
price tags; and if the huge cost overruns in 
the Trident program are any example, the 
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Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, this is 
simple evidence of the problem we will 
face in the future as we try to control this 
defense binge. I know the White House 
promises it can do so, but information 
contained in this table tells me the task 
is an enormously difficult one, if possi- 
ble at all. 

These figures also reveal the stark 
contrasts between what we are adding 
in defense and what we are cutting in 
domestic programs. Let us take the 
Army’s patriot missile. It has increased 
in cost by 53 percent in 1 year. That 
$285 million in cost growth equals the 
cuts proposed by the administration in 
the women, infants, and children (WIC) 
program. If those cuts are approved, some 
700,000 fewer pregnant women and young 
children cannot particivate in this nu- 
trition program. That is 1 year's cost 
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Pentagon’s shopping list could easily bust 
even a swelled defense budget—and with it 
the Reagan administration’s hopes of elimi- 
nating the Federal deficit. 


Mr. President, while we are on the topic 
of inflation and overruns, I would like 
to share some recent figures provided to 
me by the Congressional Budget Office. 
Summarized on the CBO chart are units 
price cost growths for a wide range of 
Army, Navy, and Air Force weapons sys- 
tems over the course of a single year. 

The chart compares the costs of fiscal 
year 1982, as they were projected in 1980 
against those same projections in March 
of this year. Also included is the percent 
increasc in unit costs and the added 
growth in expense. 

I would note here that both the Carter 
projection and the Reagan projection in- 
cluded inflation. The difference in those 
inflation figures is insignificant over the 
5-year spend-out period of the program. 
That fact makes the figures on this table 
even more astounding. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
the CBO table. 

There being no objection, the table was 


ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Fiscal year 
1880 


projected 


Fiscal year 1982 
January 


Dollar 
budget March Percent i 
1981 


change 


Unit 
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Buy 
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Buy 
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FP 
14 
96 

795 


364 
„075 
39 


overrun on only one of the branches of 
the military’s weapons system. 

Cost growth in the M-1 tank total 
$757 million in a single year. This single 
overrun equals the amount cut in our 
energy conservation efforts. It is obvious 
that energy conservation is critical to 
our economic well-being, as well as to 
the military security of America. The cost 
of the energy to run our economy in 1981 
is over $400 billion. For every $5.50 in- 
crease in the price of a barrel of oil, in- 
flation rises 2 percent, 400,000 jobs are 
lost and our GNP is lowered by 1.4 
percent. 

In yet another example, the $607 mil- 
lion cost increase in the F-18 fighter 
that is 1 year—nearly equals the cuts 
proposed in the AFDC and child support 
enforcement program. If that 43-percent 
increase in 1 year could have been 


Unit 
cost 


Buy 
size 


Total dollar impact. .......-..--..--- 


avoided, some 400,000 poor families, 93 
percent of whom are women and chil- 
dren, could have been spared the total 
elimination of their welfare benefits. 

Overall, there seem to be good reasons 
to doubt that the administration can 
avoid the bottlenecks and cost overruns 
which have plagued previous defense 
buildups. This problem is only magnified 
by the current state of our defense 
industries. 

Defense experts are warning us about 
the problem in advance. And I stand 
here today and give due notice to this 
Congress that these facts are unassail- 
able. If we want to dig ourselves out 
of a deeper pit then we will proceed on 
the course that we have started. Other- 
wise, we must reform and we must con- 
strict ourselves. 

Former Navy Under Secretary R. 
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James Woolsey has estimated that pro- 
curement costs could rise by as much 
as 15 percent a year during the buildup 
ahead, simply due to shrunken state of 
defense industries. 

Almost $12 billion of this supplemen- 
tal bill is aimed at defense spending. 
A significant portion of this amount is 
geared to increasing pay and benefits 
for the All-Volunteer Force. This is a 
sensible portion of the bill, since we all 
know too well that readiness is critically 
dependent upon the enlistment and re- 
tention of committed, high-quality mili- 
tary personnel. 

But let us be honest about the impli- 
cations—the cost in human terms—of 
this voracious appetite. We have per- 
formed budgetary surgery without the 
benefit of anesthesia on the handi- 
capped, the old, the hungry, and the 
poor. In the face of these actions, I wish 
I could be hopeful that we will waste not 
a single dollar in our efforts to deter 
Soviet aggression. It is obvious that 
many are paying to make these defense 
expenditures possible. Yet no less a mili- 
tary commander than General Eisen- 
hower implored us to remember that 
each dollar recklessly considered for 
arms means one less dollar for a hungry 
child. 

Mr. President, it mystifies and saddens 
me that we in Congress, seemingly with- 
out consciousness of our responsibility 
for these act ons, are ready to appropri- 
ate billions of dollars for a defense policy 
which has not yet been formulated; for 
a long-term strategy which has not yet 
been developed. We continue to throw 
these precious dollars at a problem, with- 
out a plan of how we ure to solve it. And 
in the meantime, we quickly and some- 
what casually deprive hundreds of thou- 
sands of poor Americans of their own 
security—for proper food, for proper 
housing, for a proper education. We in 
Congress must take responsibility for 
that action, as well. I fear we are not 
facing up to that responsibility. 

I want to say that there has been waste 
and abuse in the nondefense programs 
and there should be no toleration for 
waste and abuse in any program. But 
that includes the military dollar. With 
the examples of the cost overruns, I grow 
weary of listening to the rhetoric of those 
who can only point out the abuse in food 
stamps and the abuse in welfare but 
blindly turn around and vote increased 
costs for military and expenditures for 
military yet debating the same kind of 
efficiency and the same kind of steward- 
ship on the taxpayer's dollar. I will not 
define that kind of action, but I think it 
is reprehensible that we so piously and 
so self-righteously talk about cutting out 
waste in one part of the budget and we 
are so willingly able and actually exer- 
cise a tolerance of such waste in other 
parts of the budget. 

In the areas that teach us more about 
living, we want to cut; but in the areas 
of the budget that teach us more about 
how to kill, we are anxious to add to 
those billions. 


I do not believe that the complaints 
that I am raising today will change the 
portions of the bill I find so objection- 
able. But I am here today to serve notice 
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that I will continue to call for very care- 
ful and critical debate on defense in- 
creases we will consider in the future. 
After all, we are talking about not only 
those domestic programs which are being 
cut to make room for defense, but the 
welfare of our entire productive indus- 
trial economy. 

We must not lose the opportunity we 
have to revitalize our industrial base, to 
improve our export capacity and to re- 
duce inflation. Given our present state 
of mind on defense, I fear we may well 
lose that opportunity and find ourselves 
deeper in the pit than we are now. 

Mr. PROXMIRE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I am 
delighted to be able to support the con- 
ference committee’s recommendations 
with regard to H.R. 3512, the Supplemen- 
tal Appropriations and Rescissions Act 
of 1981. 

The legislation as it came out of con- 
ference rescinded approximately $14.3 
billion in currently enacted budget au- 
thority and provided new budget author- 
ity of ‘about $20.9 billion. Thus, the net 
budget authority recommended by the 
conferees, including offsetting rescis- 
sions, is a relatively modest $6.6 billion, 
a mere $700 m'llion above the cost of 
the pay supplementals alone. 

Even more important, if the recom- 
mendations of the conferees are ap- 
proved, the bill will be $2.3 billion in 
budget authority and $250 million in 
outlays below the ceilings contained in 
the third budget resolution for fiscal 
year 1981. In other words, we are meeting 
the goals enunciated by the Congress 
when it passed the third resolution a 
short time ago. 

Mr. President, as the ranking minority 
member of the Labor-HHS-Education 
subcommittee, I am pleased with that 
subcommittee’s agreement with the 
House on its portion of the bill. When we 
went into conference, we were $760 mil- 
lion in budget authority below the House 
amounts. The conferees agreed to reduce 
the House bill by $456 million and to in- 
crease the Senate bill by $306 million. 
The Senate was able to retain about 60 
percent of the reductions that it recom- 
mended below the House bill. I had fully 
expected a split of 50 percent or less. 
Thus I believe it is a tribute to the nego- 
tiating ability of the Senate conferees 
and the subcommittee chairman that we 
were able to retain 60 percent of our 
position. 

Mr. President, I want to pay a tribute 
to the senior Senator from Oregon, Sena- 
tor HATFIELD, who has done a truly 
amazing job of pushing this remarkably 
complex piece of legislation through the 
Congress. This was his maiden voyage as 
chairman of our committee and he was 
able to avoid major controversies, thus 
gaining final action in less than 4 days. 

As a matter of fact, I remember the 
markup session took 1 day, but 1 full, 
long day. And I heard more people com- 
ment on his competence and his fairness 
and the remarkable job he did in chair- 
ing that meeting than any chairman I 
have seen in many, many years. 

I cannot think of a sterner test of a 
chairman's capability than to manage a 
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bill with 432 amendments—that is what 
we had in it—and Senator HATFIELD 
passed the test with flying colors. 

So, Mr. President, I am delighted to 
support the conference report. 

Mr. President, I am happy to yield to 
my good friend from New Jersey. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. President, I would like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon if 
he would confirm for me my understand- 
ing about a portion of this rescission bill. 
As I understand it, the moneys for school 
desegregation have been cut by 70 per- 
cent. The remaining 30 percent of the 
money, it is my understanding, will go 
to so-called category I schools, those 
schools most recently desegregated. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. HATFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. BRADLEY. And the intent was to 
make sure that the category I schools 
have access to these moneys? 

Mr. HATFIELD. That is correct. 

One of the resources targeted in those 
specific communities that are in the 
category I classification is where the 
priority of that expenditure will be made. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. If the Senator will 
yield further, I wanted to tell the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey that in one of the 
discussions that occurred in the markup 
session it was indicated that in many 
cases this money, presumably money for 
helping in areas with segregation prob- 
lems, is not going there for that purpose. 
So it would be logical for providing it to 
school districts that have this problem, 
the problem the Senator from New Jersey 
is emphasizing on the Senate floor. 

Mr. BRADLEY. The Senator is re- 
ferring to category I schools? 

Mr. PROXMITRE. That is correct. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I thank the Senator 
and I thank the distinguished chairman. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
PROXMIRE) for his remarks, 

Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. GRASSLEY). 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, today 
we will vote on the House-Senate con- 
ference agreement on the suvplemental 
apvropriations and rescission bill for 
fiscal year 1981. In the past 2 months, 
this Conrress has worked long and hard 
to enact the mandate of fiscal discipline 
that was given to us by the American 
people last fall. We have passed two 
budget resolutions and reconciliation 
instructions for our committees, which 
have been designed to accommodate 
President Reagan’s plan for economic re- 
covery. We have taken strong steps to 
restrain the rate of growth of Federal 
spending in order to balance the budget 
by fiscal year 1984. 

The supplemental appropriations and 
rescission bill for 1981, however, is our 
first true test of fiscal discipline. It is in 
this bill that we will make the first spe- 
cific spending reductions that are neces- 
sary to maintain the budget targets of 
$718 billion in budget authority and $661 
billion in outlays for this year. This bill 
will actually rescind $14.3 billion from 
specific program appropriations for fiscal 
year 1981, which brings the net increase 
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of the Supplemental to $5.7 billion. This 
amount is within the spending targets set 
by Congress for this year, and even pro- 
vides a small cushion of $2.3 billion. 

Some of my colleagues on the other 
side of the aisle have been less than en- 
thusiastic about the congressional ac- 
tions that have been necessary to enact 
fiscal discipline. One has even been widely 
quoted to the effect that he does not care 
if we do bust the budget. Well, I care if 
we bust the budget. The President cares, 
my fellow Republicans in both Houses 
care, and the people of this country care. 
This is why I am pleased to vote in favor 
of this bill. It is a piece of legislation that 
will enable us to take the first steps down 
the road of fiscal discipline that we have 
charted for ourselves in the budget reso- 
lutions. We have done a commendable 
job so far, and I urge that we continue 
until we once again have a strong and 
stable economy. 

NOAA EMPLOYMENT LEVELS 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I will 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House to Senate 
amendment No. 17. The Senate amend- 
ment provided that none of the funds 
available to the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration may be 
used to either reduce employment below 
12,580 full-time permanent positions or 
be used to plan for such a reduction. 
The House has adopted a further 
amendment which provides the Secre- 
tary of Commerce with additional fiex- 
ibility. This amendment provides that 
the Secretary need not comply with this 
limitation if he determines that the or- 
derly and efficient operations of the De- 
partment of Commerce requires that he 
not comply and if he submits a report 
explaining his reasons. 

We will move to concur in the House 
amendment, however, and the subcom- 
mittee chairman, Senator WEICKER, 
agrees that it should be clear that the 
conditions for noncompliance by the 
Secretary are not unlimited. He must 
first find that the orderly and efficient 
operation of the entire Department of 
Commerce requires that he not comply. 
This signifies that noncompliance can- 
not be an alternative or even a preferred 
option, but, rather an unavoidable de- 
termination after other options have 
been explored and considered. Further- 
more, the Secretary must act to notify 
the Appropriations Committees when- 
ever he determines that it is necessary 
to plan for such a reduction and when- 
ever he determines it is necessary to act 
to reduce employment below the pre- 
scribed level. 

Additionally, Mr. President, I would 
point out that Senate amendment No. 
377 to which the House has agreed, pro- 
vides the agency with $500,000 over the 
funds requested by the Department and 
the administration. These additional 
funds are provided to support the per- 
sonnel level contemplated in the Senate 
amendments and the programs and ac- 
tivities which these personnel support 
and carry out. It was our intent—and 
it remains so—that administrative ac- 
tions which would significantly impact 
reduce, or eliminate congressionally ap- 
proved or mandated programs not occur 
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without appropriate prior notification to 
the Congress. Therefore, s.nce funds are 
provided to support specific activities, 
the Department may find it necessary 
to submit a reprograming request, as 
provided by Senate Report 96-949, or 
such other required notice. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, the 
House-Senate conference on the 1981 
supplemental appropriations and re- 
scission bill provided that no funds be 
used to reduce personnel at the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administra- 
tion to less than 12,580. However, it is 
my understanding that this morning the 
House in considering the conference re- 
port on H.R. 3512 added language per- 
mitting the Secretary of Commerce to 
reduce NOAA personnel below this level 
if he determines that this is required 
for the orderly and effective operations 
of the agency and so notifies the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. President, I am greatly concerned 
about this House language and its im- 
pact on the fruit frost forecast pro- 
gram. Maintenance of adequate person- 
nel at NOAA is essential to assure con- 
tinuation of this very important pro- 
gram at the current level. For 60 years, 
the fruit frost forecast program has 
provided critcal information about mini- 
mum temperatures during the spring 
frost season in California, Texas, and 
Florida. It has proved to be a vital tool 
to growers of the many frost-sensitive 
crops in planning for frost and pro- 
tecting the crops when necessary, thus 
keeping down the cost to consumers and 
assuring that full, healthy crops come 
to market. 

Mr. President, I want to make it clear 

that this is a significant program and 
that I along with many others in the 
Congress wish to see it continued. 
@ Mr. GARN. Mr. President, I will not 
take my colleagues’ time to review the 
action taken by the conference com- 
mittee on chapter 6 of the fiscal year 
1981 supplemental and rescission pack- 
age. The details of the agreements are 
adequately explained in the statement 
of the managers. 

Mr. President, I would like to take 
a moment to highlight the outstanding 
contribution of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD), the 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. Senator HATFIELD’S leadership 
and statesmanship were clearly evident 
throughout the consideration of this bill. 
His skilled and impartial shepherding 
of this complex bill is a credit to the 
Senate and the Congress as a whole. 

I would be remiss if I did not compli- 
ment the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Congressman BoLAND), for his under- 
standing and cooperation during the 
consideration of the HUD-Independent 
Agencies Chapter of this bill. This is 
the first opportunity I have had to work 
with Congressman BoLanp in my new 
capacity as chairman of the’ HUD-In- 
dependent Agencies Subcommittee. I ex- 
pect to benefit from his broad knowledge 
of the programs under the jurisdiction 
of my subcommittee. 

Mr. President, I would just like to 
point out several typographical errors 
that appear on page 54 of the joint ex- 
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planatory statement. The proper level 
for the solar electric propulsion system 
should read $3,000,000 and $2,000,000 
for technology utilization. 

@ Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, before 
we vote on the 1981 supplemental appro- 
priations conference report, which I in- 
tend to support, I would like to ask a 
question of the chairman of the HUD 
Appropriations Subcommittee which re- 
lates to Indian housing. 

I was disappointed in the conference 
committee’s decision to agree with the 
House and provide only 2,400 Indian 
housing units in fiscal year 1981. As my 
colleagues are aware, the Senate had 
recommended 4,000 units, and the Presi- 
dent had proposed 5,000 units. 

The housing situation on most Indian 
reservations is desperate. In fact, a re- 
port from the General Accounting Office 
states that 60 percent of Indians are now 
living in substandard housing—which is 
five times the Nation’s average for non- 
Indians. 

I did note with interest and some en- 
couragement, however, that language 
was included in the report which says: 

The Conferees stress that the reduction in 
the 1981 Indian housing program in no way 
reflects a retreat from a commitment to pro- 
vide adequate levels of subsidized Indian 
housing. 


Could either the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Mr. HATFIELD, or the chairman of 
the HUD Subcommittee, Mr. Garn, please 
elaborate on this statement in the con- 
text of the fiscal year 1982 budget?@ 
© Mr. GARN. The language that appears 
on page 51 of the statement of the man- 
agers was included to make it clear that 
our actions in fiscal year 1981 do not, 
in any way, reflect on what we will do 
in the fiscal year 1982 bill. Be assured 
that I am concerned about the state of 
Indian housing in the United States and 
the need for a continuing commitment 
to provide adequate and decent Indian 
housing.® 
© Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, in the 
supplemental appropriations and rescis- 
sion bill of 1981, the conferees agreed not 
to rescind $271 million in loan guarantee 
authority for alcohol fuels. As a member 
of the Appropriations Committee, I in- 
tended that this sum be leveraged by & 
ratio of 3 to 1 as provided in Public Law 
96-514. I believe other members of the 
committee had the same intent. This was 
expressly the intent of the House Appro- 
priations Commi tee and was spelled out 
in its report. However, the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee report and the 
conference report did not specifically 
address this matter. Is it the under- 
standing of the distinguished subcom- 
mittee chairman that it is the intention 
of the conferees to have the Department 
of Energy guarantee loans for alcohol 
fuels in the amount of three times the 
$271 million that is provided for a re- 
serve in the conference agreement? 

Mr. McCLURE. Yes, that is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I commend the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
for clarifying this important point. It 
was, of course, the Senator's amend- 


ment to the Interior appropriations bill 
last year which provided leveraging for 
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the loan guarantees. It had broad bi- 
partisan support then and, as a member 
of the Appropriations Committee, it was 
certainly my understanding that this 
leveraging would continue. I appreciate 
the assurances of the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee that this 
was his understanding as well. 

(At the request of Mr. Stevens, the fol- 

lowing statement was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD.) 
@ Mr. LAXALT. Mr. President, the de- 
tails on the military construction chapter 
of the supplemental are included in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and the confer- 
ence report, and it should be noted that 
the Senate position on items in disagree- 
ment was strongly supported by our 
conferees. 

Mr. President, I would like to thank 
our distinguished chairman, Senator 
HATFIELD, for a job well done on this sup- 
plemental. It is certainly important to 
note that through Senator HATFIELD’S 
leadership we are able to recommend a 
bill which is under the budget request 
and under both the House and Senate 
bills while still meeting the urgent needs 
of the various agencies and departments. 

I would also like to thank my counter- 
part on the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. 
Ginn) for his cooperation in reaching 
the agreements on the military construc- 
tion chapter. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues to 
support this conference agreement. 
Mr. DOMENICI. The Senate version 
of H.R. 3512, the fiscal year 1981 sup- 
plemental appropriations bill, provided 
funding for the administration's request 
for $36,183,000 for the Army low-altitude 
defense system (LOADS) ballistic mis- 
sile defense program. This additional 
funding was requested by the adminis- 
tration in order to protect the option to 
deploy to LOADS to defend U.S. land- 
based ICBMs, however they may be 
based. 

The LOAD preprototype demonstra- 
tion program is designed to provide the 
United States with a rapidly deployable 
option to defend our ICBM capability. 
Because of current funding constraints 
the LOAD program is proceeding at a 
nonoptimum pace. 

Mr. President, last year Congress di- 
rected the DOD to protect the option to 
deploy a LOADS capability by fiscal year 
1986. Funding was specifically added to 
protect this option—although not in the 
full amount required. The Reagan ad- 
ministration’s supplemental request for 
LOADS was clearly consistent with the 
congressional mandate of last year. 

For fiscal year 1982 the Senate passed 
the authorization request of $126.8 mil- 
lion for the BMD advanced technology 
program and $301.7 million for BMD sys- 
tem technology. Additionally, the Senate 
has authorized $31.2 million to enhance 
research and development of infrared 
optical sensor technology which is es- 
sential to developing the overlay BMD 
exoatmospheric-kill concept. 

The program schedule reflected in this 
fiscal year 1982 BMD funding was based 
upon the administration’s expectation 
that funding would be available to main- 
tain the desired fiscal year 1981 program 
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activity level. Failure to provide the 
$36,183,000 supplemental request would 
inherently delay the LOADS program 
seriously. 

The House did not fund the President's 
LOADS supplemental request. The House 
report stated that the request was not 
appropriated because of the uncertainty 
surrounding the MX basing mode. The 
House report stated that LOADS is a 
potential defense for the MX and that 
MX uncertainty is grounds for also 
delaying the LOADS program—especial- 
ly in view of the $57 million already 
provided for LOADS in the regular fiscal 
year 1981 appropriation. 

This rationale appears to be based 
upon a serious misconception. While it 
is true that LOADS could, in one version, 
be deployed specifically to complement 
a mobile-based MX, the system that is 
being designed, certainly at this stage, 
is a generic ballistic missile defense ca- 
pability which could be deployed to com- 
plement a silo-based ICBM equally well. 

Thus, while there is clearly uncertain- 
ty as to how the United States will base 
the MX ICBM, this uncertainty cannot 
be reasonably used as an excuse to deny 
LOADS funding. Indeed, it can be argued 
that the increasingly dim prospects for 
mobile basing the MX would make it 
more imperative than ever that the 
United States maintain an enhanced 
program of development for programs 
such as LOADS and the overlay ballistic 
missile defense concept. 

Mr. President, I am of the opinion that 
ballistic missile defense is a strategic 
force option to which the United States 
will inevitably be required to develop— 
irregardless of what type of strategic of- 
fensive forces are deployed in the next 
decade. It is no secret that some Mem- 
bers of Congress would prefer BMD to 
the currently proposed MPS mobile-bas- 
ing concept as a means of protecting 
U.S. land-based ICBM's from a Soviet 
strategic attack. But, be that as it may, 
all Members of Congress should support 
the continued U.S. program of R. & D. on 
ballistic missile defense capabilities. 

Mr. President, I am dismayed that 
the Senate conferees did not maintain 
the Senate’s position on the LOADS pro- 
gram in the supplemental conference 
result. I had been under the impression 
that the Senate conferees were firm in 
their support for LOADS despite the 
House’s inexplicable refusal to favorably 
regard this program. I had sent a com- 
munication to the conferees urging them 
to insist upon the LOADS supplemental 
funding in order to preserve the U.S. 
option to pursue a BMD capability. 

Mr. President, I would like to close by 
noting that over $459 million was au- 
thorized in the Senate-passed fiscal year 
1982 defense authorization bill for vari- 
ous ballistic missile defense capabilities. 
Without the supplemental funding, 
which the conference did not provide, 
the LOADS program could be delayed 
up to 2 years—a serious delay in view 
of our current strategic situation. 

I hope the distinguished chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee and the 
distinguished chairman of the Defense 
Appropriations Subcommittee will 
strongly support the currently authorized 
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funding and be prepared to consider any 
requested funding for ballistic missile 
detense in the future favorably. 6 
LABOR-HHS-EDUCATION CHAPTER OF 1981 RE- 
SCISSION/ SUPPLEMENTAL BILL 
Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to report to the Senate on the 
conference result for chapter VIII of 
H.R. 3512, the supplemental appropria- 
tions and rescission bill of 1981. This 
chapter deals with appropriations for 
the Departments of Labor, Health and 
Human Services, Education, and re- 
lated agencies. 

As my colleagues may recognize, the 
Labor-HHS-Education Subcommittee 
faced the extremely difficult task of bal- 
ancing two confiicting goals. 

One was the urgent necessity to bring 
the growth of the Federal budget under 
control so as to help reduce inflation— 
the cruelest budget cutter there is. Our 
other goal was to make funding cuts 
without undermining programs that are 
vitally important to the less advantaged 
in our society. I believe we have been 
able to achieve our goals and feel the 
Senate can be satisfied with the confer- 
ence result. 

Overall the conferees reduced spend- 
ing for programs in our section of the 
bill by $2,262,407,000, with rescissions 
totaling $1,891,369,000 and reductions in 
supplemental requests totaling $371,- 
038,000. This is only $306.5 million less 
than the decreases proposed by the Sen- 
ate, but is $456.3 million more than the 
program reductions recommended by the 
House. 

Thus, the Senate has held some 60 
percent of its cuts above the House com- 
ing out of conference. Looked at another 
way, the Senate conferees achieved 78 
percent of the reductions that came to 
the Labor-HHS-Subcommittee from the 
administration and kept 88 percent of 
the reductions the subcommittee recom- 
mended to the Senate. 

In many cases, the Senate made a 
smaller or made no rescission in pro- 
grams it considers essential to the Na- 
tion. One particular area was health 
where the Federal Government makes & 
vital contribution. 

Thus, for the National Institutes of 
Health, the conferees agreed to rescind 
$42.8 million, or some $83 million less 
than requested by the administration. 
The proposed rescission still would re- 
serve the policy of stabilizing new and 
competing research grants at the 5,000 
level. We also make available 10,000 re- 
search tra‘ning slots and restore all 
funds for institutional allowances and 
indirect costs associated with training. 


In addition, the conferees made no cut 
in the program dealing with environ- 
mental hazards, we reduced our decrease 
for alcohol and drug abuse formula 
grants from $80 million to $48 million, 
and we made no rescission in the pri- 
mary care areas of family medicine resi- 
dencies and general internal medicine 
and pediatr‘cs. The conferees also agreed 
to no resciss‘ons for advanced nurse 
training, nurse practitioner and nurse 
traineeships. and limited the reduction 
in health planning to $18 million from 
the $24 million requested by the admin- 
istration. 
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For Public Health Service hospitals 
and clinics, the conferees provided what 
we believe will be sufficient funds for the 
phaseout of these facilities and direct 
that “no hospital should be closed prior 
to October 1, 1981.” 

In education, the Senate did not feel 
it could go along with the proposal to 
reduce almost all elementary and sec- 
ondary education programs by 25 per- 
cent, so close to the coming school year. 
Instead, we tried to look at each pro- 
gram on its merits and then make our 
decision. As a result we made smaller 
rescissions—or no rescission at all—in 
such programs as title I grants for the 
disadvantaged, preschool incentive 
grants for the handicapped, magnet 
schools and special programs and proj- 
ects under emergency school aid, school 
library grants, and so forth. Iam glad to 
say the conferees generally agreed with 
this approach. 

For the National Institute of Handi- 
capped Research, which is in the Depart- 
ment of Education, the committee re- 
stored $1,750,000 of the requested $7,- 
000,000 rescission, to allow a limited 
number of new initiatives. Serious at- 
tention should be given to addressing the 
needs of Native Americans with neuro- 
sensory disabilities under the Institute’s 
research and training center authority. 

For certain education. labor, and other 
programs, the Senate recommended, and 
the conferees ‘have agreed to. larger re- 
scissions than those requested by the 
President. This was true for certain 
CETA programs, emergency school aid 
basic grants, and programs in the AC- 
TION Agency. These were areas where 
the Senate agreed with our committee 


that programs were not well targeted 
and effective, and it therefore made 
larger rescissions than requested. 

We also took action to reduce admin- 


istrative costs, including consultant 
costs, as well as many pay and program 
supplementals. For example, the Senate 
decreased the supplemental request for 
the Pell grant program by $270 million 
by reducing each student’s grant $100. 
In conference, the cut in the supplemen- 
tal was trimmed to $216 million by re- 
ducing individual grants $80 each. We 
believe that students should be able to 
absorb this small reduction. Meantime, 
the overall supplemental cut of $216 mil- 
lion will have a maior impact on reduc- 
ing Federal spending. 

Mr. President, while I regret that cer- 
tain reductions were necessary, I am 
pleased with the outcome of this confer- 
ence, the first with Republican leader- 
ship of the Labor-HHS-Fducation Sub- 
committee. I believe we have done a good 
job of protecting effective programs 
which help the needy, while reducing 
the growth of Federal spending. It is my 
hope that this action marks the begin- 
ing of a process that will help to redefine 
and redirect Federal priorities and 
spending in the human services srea e 
Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I want to 
take this opportunity to mention how 
pleased I am that the conferees have 
decided to retain $8 million in line item 
funds for Detroit's “downtown people 
mover” project. 


Termination of the project would have 
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had a negative impact upon efforts 
which are being made to revitalize the 
city of Detroit. Private investors have 
based their development plans for De- 
troit’s riverfront area upon the future 
construction of the downtown people 
mover which has been designed to pro- 
vide mobility in the central business dis- 
trict. The funding level which the con- 
ferees have agreed to will allow for pre- 
liminary engineering work and, more 
importantly, will keep the momentum on 
this mass transit project going. 

This conference report before us also 
affects two other programs of great in- 
terest to the State of Michigan, Mr. 
President. Both programs are part of 
chapter III, Department of Defense— 
Military, and also make significant con- 
tributions to strengthening our overall 
national security. 

Unfortunately, I must express my dis- 
appointment about the conferees’ deci- 
sion to deny $44 million in supplemental 
funding for “administrative use vehicles” 
the Army was seeking to continue mod- 
ernizing its aging fleet of automobiles, 
vans, light trucks and other nontactical 
vehicles. 

I believe such funding should have 
been approved to improve both our 
Army’s readiness and our national econ- 
omy by permitting the Army to reduce 
its diversion of tactical combat vehicles 
to accomplish necessary administrative 
functions and by increasing sales in the 
pivotal automobile industry. 

I would hove that increased funding 
for administrative use vehicles would be 
provided in the regular fiscal 1982 De- 
fense Appropriations Act. 

However, the Senate debate on these 
vehicles in the supplemental served a 
useful purpose to sensitize the Senate 
that. in these trying economic times, any 
military administrative use vehicles ob- 
tained in the future should be purchased 
from American automakers to the maxi- 
mum extent permitted by past interna- 
tional agreements. 

With the help of the distinguished 
chairman of the Defense Aprro~riations 
Committee, we established an important 
principle in this area, and we will con- 
tinue to press for such “Buy American” 
provisions in the fiscal year 1982 Defense 
Appropriations Act. 

Lastly, Mr. President. I take great sat- 
isfaction in noting that the supplemental 
conference report contains $8 million in 
additional fiscal year 1981 funding to ac- 
celerate Defense Department research 
and development on a survivable, emer- 
gency action message capable commu- 
nication system for our strategic ballistic 
missile submarines. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Armed Services, I have taken a great 
interest in this system—known as the 
blue-green laser or strategic laser com- 
munications system. It has maior poten- 
tial to improve the strategic and tactical 
communications of our missile and at- 
tack submarines, especially during the 
trans- and rost-attack neriods of a nn- 
clear war. The system, if properly accel- 
erated, could enhance our submarine 
communications capabilities well before 
the year 2000. 


In recognition of the blue-green 
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laser’s potential contributions to our na- 
tional security within the near future, 
and at my suggestion, our own commit- 
tee accelerated the program by virtually 
doubling its funding authorization to 
$28.7 million in fiscal year 1981 and $40.2 
million in fiscal year 1982. 

The $8 million in supplemental fund- 

ing in this conference report will fully 
fund the R. & D. required in fiscal year 
1981 under the authorization and main- 
tain the blue-green laser's accelerated 
program.@ 
Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to support this supplemental ap- 
propriations bill conference agreement. 
It is within our revised fiscal year 1981 
budget ceilings and contains budget re- 
ductions of $14.7 billion. Chairman HAT- 
FIELD and the Senate Appropriations 
conferees should be commended for this 
result. 

The net effect of this conference 
agreement and additional requirements 
for entitlement programs not yet funded 
leaves us Only $2.3 billion in budget au- 
thority and $300 million in outlays short 
of our fiscal year 1981 budget ceilings. 
This allows very little room to accom- 
modate a probable later funding re- 
quirement for the airport and airway 
development or unanticipated spending 
increases due to higher interest rates or 
faster program outlays. Our budget ceil- 
ings for fiscal year 1981 are now very 
tight. 

Rescissions in this bill, together with 
the cut in the loan limitation for the 
Export-Import Bank, will result in sav- 
ings of $14.7 billion in budget authority 
and $1.4 billion in outlays this fiscal 
year. I am disappointed that these re- 
Scissions do not follow all of the Presi- 
dent’s proposed budget reduction poli- 
cies, but thev offer us the first opportu- 
nity to enact cuts in spending. Up until 
now, we have voted into place budget 
targets assuming spending reductions 
and instructions mandating spending 
cuts. Today, we take the initial step to 
actually reduce current appropriations. 
In the next few weeks, we will hopefully 
be enacting our reconciliation package 
making further changes in law to reduce 
spending, not only in this fiscal year but 
in future years as well. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
conference agreement. It offers us the 
first opportunity to begin to put into 
place the budget plan we approved in 
the fiscal year 1982 first budget resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. DeCONCINI. Mr. President, would 
the distinguished manager yield for a 
brief colloquy with respect to amendment 
No. 238? 

an HATFIELD. I would be happy to 
yield. 

Mr. DeCONCINI. As the distinguished 
chairman will recall, I, along with sey- 
eral of my co'leagues on the Senate side, 
sought to persuade the conference com- 
mittee to reduce the rescission for grants 
to school districts from the $74.4 million 
proposed as part of the compromise 
package on equal educational opportu- 
nities. Although we were unsuccessful in 
that effort. the distinguished chairman 
of the Labor, HHS, and Education Sub- 
committee indicated that the funds re- 
maining in this account should be di- 
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rected primarily to cover the current re- 
quirements of category I school districts. 
Indeed, it was our understanding from 
the discussion that that was how the 
principals had arrived at the $74.4 mil- 
lion rescission. Does the distinguished 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee recall the debate on this item and 
does he agree that the conferees intended 
to make sure that the needs of category 
I school districts would be met? 

Mr. HATFIELD. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator that his recollection of the debate 
on this amendment accords with my 
own. It was clearly the intention of the 
managers that the category I school dis- 
tricts should continue to receive emer- 
gency school assistance funding at the 
current level insofar as feasible. 

Mr. DECONCINI. I thank the Senator 
for his cooperation and help. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the conference report on H.R. 3512, the 
supplemental appropriations and rescis- 
sion bill for fiscal year 1981, represents 
the final stage in a process which began 
almost 6 months ago—a process which 
seeks to put forward President Reagan’s 
program for economic recovery. While 
this bill only applies to the remainder of 
fiscal year 1981—with only 4 months 
left—the impact of some of its provisions 
will affect numerous Federal programs 
for years to come. 

I want to commend the distinguished 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee (Mr. HATFIELD) for the fine job 
he has done in pulling all the pieces of 
this bill together. The appropriations 
process is not an easy one to grasp—with 
all its complexities and numerous and 
varied ways of providing funds for Fed- 
eral programs. However, as the new 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has clearly demonstrated, he has 
a thorough understanding of and firm 
grasp on the process. Senator PROXMIRE, 
the acting ranking minority member on 
the committee, continues to bring to the 
committee’s deliberations his expert 
knowledge of and experience with the 
workings of the Federal Government. 
The other members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee—both the veterans and 
the newcomers—are to be commended, 
as well, for their close and complete at- 
tention to this bill. 

I am going to vote for this conference 
report because, as I have said before, 
it includes supplementals for some very 
important programs. It contains some 
worthwhile rescissions which I believe 
are necessary in our efforts to reduce 
Federal expenditures and bring the Fed- 
eral budget under control. 

However, this bill contains some pro- 
visions about which I have reservations. 
There are rescissions in certain energy 
research and development programs, in 
economic development programs, in 
health and education programs, and in 
veterans’ programs which concern me. 
I am concerned about their impact on 
my own State of West Virginia, and Iam 
concerned about their impact on the 
Nation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. An- 
DREWS) . Who vields time? 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I yield 
back any remaining time. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I yield 
back my remaining time. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I move 
adoption of the conference report on 
H.R. 3512. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the adoption of the conference 
report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendments in disagree- 
ment. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendments in disagreement. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendments in disagreement 
be dispensed with. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


The amendments in disagreement are 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 15 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert: 

CHILD NUTRITION PROGRAMS 


For an additional amount for “Child nutri- 
tion programs“, $109,875,000: Provided, That 
this appropriation shall be available only to 
the extent an official supplemental request 
is transmitted to the Congress. 


FOOD STAMP PROGRAM 


For an additional amount for the Food 
stamp program", $1,740,724,000: Provided, 
That this appropriation shall be avallable 
only upon enactment into law of authorizing 
legislation, but pending the enactment into 
law of such legislation, funds received from 
the sale of surplus agricultural commodities 
shall be available to the extent and in the 
manner provided in this paragraph: Pro- 
vided further, That this appropriation shall 
be subject to any work registration or work- 
fare requirements as may be required by 
law: Provided further, That of the amounts 
provided herein, $536,124,000 shall be avail- 
able upon certification by the Secretary of 
Agriculture that the Department of Agri- 
culture is using all regulatory and adminis- 
trative methods available under law to cur- 
tail fraud, waste, error, and abuse in the 
program: Provided further, That this appro- 
priation shall be available only to the extent 
an official amended supplemental request is 
transmitted to the Congress: Provided fur- 
ther, That the funds provided herein shall 
remain available until September 30, 1981. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 17 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert: 


Provided, That no funds available to this 
agency shall be used to either reduce or plan 
for a reduction in full-time permanent em- 
ployment of lers than twelve thousand five 
hundred and eighty (12,580): Provided fur- 
ther, That if the Secretary determines that 
the orderly and efficient operation of the 
Department of Commerce requires that he 
not comply with the preceding proviso, he 
need not comply and shall submit to the 
Committees on Appropriations of the House 
and Senate, a report explaining his reasons 
for not complying. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 20 to the aforesaid bill, and 
8 therein with an amendment as fol- 
ows: 
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In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert: 

COASTAL ENERGY IMPACT FUND (DEFERRAL) 

Of the funds appropriated under this head 
in Public Law 9-86, $7,000,000 are deferred 
for obligation until October 1, 1981. 

COASTAL ZONE MANAGEMENT 
(TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For an additional amount for ‘Coastal 
zone management”, $33,000,000, to be de- 
rived by transfer from “Coastal energy im- 
pact fund“, to remain available until ex- 
pended. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of tho Sen- 
ate numbered 21 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert: 

PROMOTE AND DEVELOP FISHERY PRODUCTS AND 
RESEARCH PERTAINING TO AMERICAN FISH- 
ERIES (DISAPPROVAL OF DEFERRAL) 

The Congress disapproves $2,500,000 of the 
proposed deferral D 81-105, relating to De- 
partment of Commerce, National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration, “Promote 
and Develop Fishery Products and Research 
Pertaining to American Fisheries”, as set 
forth in the message of April 27, 1981, which 
was transmitted to the Congress by the 
President. This disapproval shall be effec- 
tive upon enactment into law of this Act, 
and the amount of the proposed deferral 
disapproved herein shall be made available 
for obligation. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 29 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert: 

FEES AND EXPENSES OF WITNESSES (INCLUDING 

TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For an additional amount for “Fees and 
expenses of witnesses", $6,200,000, of which 
$2,931,000 is to be derived from Office of Jus- 
tice Assistance, Research, and Statistics, 
“Law enforcement assistance”. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 38 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert: 

The amounts provided in Public Law 
96-536 for the Board for International 
Broadcasting may be expended without re- 
gard to the limitation of $2,400,000 for the 
purpose of transferring RFE/RL positions to 
the United States. 

Notwithstanding section 8(b) of the Board 
for International Broadcasting Act of 1973, 
not to exceed $1,600,000 of the amounts 
placed in reserve pursuant to that section, 
or which would be placed in reserve pursu- 
ant to that section, shall be available to the 
Board for carrying out that Act. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 41 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert: 

SALARIES AND EXPENSE (TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 
For an additional amount for “Salaries and 

expenses”, $350,000, to be derived by transfer 

from “Salaries and expenses (special foreign 
currency program)”. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 42 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: 
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In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert: 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES (SPECIAL FOREIGN CUR- 
RENCY PROGRAM) (DISAPPROVAL OF DEFER- 
RAL) 

The Congress disapproves $350,000 of the 
proposed de.erral D 81-75 relating to the In- 
ternational Communication Agency, “Salaries 
and expenses (special foreign currency pro- 
gram)" as set forth in the message of Feb- 
ruary 13, 1981, which was transmitted to the 
Congress by the President. This disapproval 
shall be effective upon enactment into law of 
this Act and the amount of the proposed de- 
ferral disapproved herein shall be made 
available for obligation. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 47 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $290,089,000. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 49 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $140,150,000, 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 50 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert: 


SPECIAL PAY FOR AVIATION OFFICERS 


For the payment of special pay under sec- 
tion 301b of title 37, United States Code, 
$55,500,000, to be transferred to the various 
military personnel accounts. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 53 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $56,906,000. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 68 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: 

In Heu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $143,000,000. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 72 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert: “and $89,000,000 for ad- 
vance procurement for reactivation of a bat- 
tleship, to remain available for obligation 
until September 30, 1985“. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 81 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert: “of which not to exceed 
$2,000,000 is for research and development in 
connection with the reactivation of the 
battleship U.S.S. New Jersey and not to ex- 
ceed $1,000,000 is for research and develop- 
ment in connection with the reactivation of 
the battleship U.S. S. Iowa,” 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 84 to the aforesaid bill, and 
oars therein with an amendment as fol- 
ows: 

Restore the matter stricken by said amend- 
ment, amended to read as follows: 


“None of the funds appropriated to the 


Department of Defense for fiscal year 1981 
and hereafter shall be available for obliga- 
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tion to reimburse a contractor for the cost 
of commercial insurance (other than insur- 
ance normally maintained by the contractor 
in connection with the general conduct of 
his business) that would protect against 
costs of the contractor for correction of the 
contractor's own defects in materials or 
workmanship incident to the normal course 
of construction (those defects in materials 
or workmanship which do not constitute a 
fortuitous or casualty loss)“ 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 111 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by sald 
amendment, insert: 

Of the amounts of additional contract au- 
thority provided under this head in the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment-Independent Agencies Appropriation 
Act, 1981, as authorized by section 5 of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937, $30,611,- 
609 for existing units under section 8, in- 
cluding section 8(j), of such Act, $197,102,148 
for newly constructed and substantially re- 
habliitated units assisted under such Act, 
and $5,219,104,150 of budget authority, are 
rescinded, 

(DEFERRAL) 

Of the amounts of additional contract au- 
thority provided under this head in the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment-Independent Agencies Appropriation 
Act, 1981, as authorized by section 5 of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937, $15,- 
000,000 for modernization of existing low- 
income housing projects and $300,000,000 of 
budget authority shall be withheld from ob- 
ligation until October 1, 1981. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 113 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: 

Restore the matter stricken by said amend- 
ment, amended to read as follows: 


COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING GRANTS 
(RESCISSION) 


Any amounts not reserved from appropri- 
ations provided under this head in the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment—‘ndependent Agencies Appropriation 
Acts, 1981 and prior years, including any 
amounts becoming available from cancella- 
tion of prior year reservations, but excluding 
$19,000,000, are rescinded. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 118 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: 


In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert: 


Of the funds appropriated under this head, 
$880,000,000 in the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development-Independent Agen- 
cles Appropriation Act, 1980, and $756,000,000 
in the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development-Independent Agencies Appro- 
priation Act, 1981, are rescinded. The reduc- 
tion in each appropriation will be distributed 
among the States according to the allotment 
formula specified in section 207 (e) of Public 
Law 92-500, as amended by Public Law 95- 
217. Whenever a State’s share of the reduc- 
tion from an appropriation, as determined by 
the formula, is greater than its unobligated 
balance for that appropriation, as determined 
by the Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency upon the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, the shortfall will be dis- 
tributed according to the allotment formula 
among all the States which still have funds 
remaining from that appropriation. This 
process of distributing the shortfall will con- 
tinue until the amount of the reduction has 
been allocated among the States. 


Of the funds appropriated under this head 
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in the Public Works Employment Appropria- 
tion Act, 1977, $64,000,000 are rescinded. 

Resolved, That the t.ouse receue trom its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 123 to tne aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: 

In Meu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert: 

Of the funds appropriated under this head 
in the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development-Independent Agencies Appro- 
priation Act, 1981, $46,000,000 are rescinded, 
and of the amounts remaining for research 
and related activities under Public Law 96- 
526: (1) not more than $37,000,000 shall be 
available for scientific, technological, and 
international affairs; (2) not more than 
$83,000,000 shall be available for engineering; 
(3) not more than $18,053,000 shall be avail- 
able for earthquake hazards mitigation; (4) 
not more than $1,240,000 shall be available 
tor the establishment and operation of three 
university-based Innovation Centers; (5) 
not more than $2,800,000 shall be available 
for grants to two-year and four-year col- 
leges for equipment and instrumentation 
costing $35,000 or less; (6) not more than 
$300,000 shall be available for small business 
innovation for projects to aid the handi- 
capped; and (7) not more than $1,400,000 
shall be available for special programs for 
women and minorities in science and tech- 
nology. None of these funds shall be avall- 
able for separately targeted programs for 
appropriate technology, science faculty im- 
provement programs for two-year and four- 
year college faculty research participation, 
and research opportunity grants and visit- 
ing professorships for women. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 140 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert: $2,745,000 shall not be- 
come available for obligation until October 
1, 1981, and shall remain available for obli- 
gation until September 30, 1983, and $5,900,- 
000 are rescinded. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 142 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert: $4,776,000 including 
$576,000 to complete construction of the 
Savage River Bridge at Denali National Park 
and Preserve, Alaska. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 143 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the sm nemed in said amend- 
ment, insert; $19,000,000 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 145 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert: 


(RESCISSION) 


Of the funds appropriated under this head 
in the Department of the Interior and Re- 
lated Agencies Apm>rovriations Act, 1981 
(Public Law 96-514) and previous Interior 
Department Appropriations Acts, $90,000,000 
are rescinded in the following amounts: $55,- 
000,000 for payments to the States; $133,000 
for the Bureau of Land Management; $4,918,- 
000 for the Forest Service; 812.217.000 for the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service; $14,- 
782,000 for the National Park Service; and 
$2.950,000 for the Pinelands National Re- 
serve: Provided, That notwithstanding the 
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provisions of 16 USC 4601-8, the unobligated 
balances of the contingency reserve and 
funds appropriated and apportioned for the 
various States and Territories upon enact- 
ment of this Act shall be reallocated among 
the States and Territories so that each shall 
receive not less than seventy-five percent of 
the amount each would have received under 
the statutory allocation of the amount ap- 
propriated for payment to the States under 
this head in Public Law 96-514. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 147 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment, insert: $6,500,000 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 148 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert: $12,000,000 available 
from the Highway Trust Fund to liquidate 
contract authority provided under section 
105(a)(8) of Public Law 94-280 for engi- 
neering services, roadway excavation, and 
pilot boring for the Cumberland Gap Tunnel, 
as authorized by section 160 of Public Law 
93-87. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 154 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: 

In Meu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert: Provided, That notwith- 
standing provisions of 16 USC 1704(d) and 
1706 the unrescinded balance of the amount 
appropriated under this head in Public Law 
96-514 shall be allocated as follows: $18.000,- 
000 for the purposes of 16 USC 1704; $4,000,- 
000 to the Secretary of the Interior; and 
$4,000,000 to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 155 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: 

Restore the matter stricken by said 
amendment, amended to read as follows: 


RURAL WATER TREATMENT AND DISTRIBUTION 
SYSTEM (DEFERRAL) 


Of the funds appropriated under this head 
in the Department of the Interior and Re- 
lated Agencies Appropriations Act, 1981 
(Public Law 96-514), $1,900,000 shall not 
become available for obligation until the 
conditions of Section 9(b) of Public Law 
96-355 regarding deauthorization of the 
Oahe unit have been met. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 158 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert: Provided further, That 
$22,607,000 appropriated in the Department 
of the Interior and Related Agencies Ap- 
propriations Act, 1981 (Public Law 96-514), 
for timber management and any related ac- 
tivities, Including roads, on the Tongass Na- 
tional Forest, Alaska, that are replaced by 
funds provided under the authority of sec- 
tion 705(a) of Public Law 96-487 (which 
fund is hereby established at not less than 
$25,000,000 for fiscal year 1981), are trans- 
ferred to this account, to remain available 
until expended, to facilitate timber salvage 
activities in the Mount Saint Helens vol- 
cano area of the Gifford Pinchot National 
Forest as follows: construction of forest 
development roads and trails by the Forest 
Service 818.812.000; land line location $300,- 
000; timber sales preparation $800,000; and 
road maintenance 82 695.000. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
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ate numbered 161 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $53,036,000 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 169 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: 

Strike out the matter stricken by said 
amendment, and insert: 400,000 shall not 
become available for obligation until October 
1, 1981, and $10,348,000 are rescinded. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 171 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: 

Strike out the matter stricken by said 
amendment, and insert: $67,762,000 shall not 
become available for obligation until October 
1, 1981, and $153,180,009 are rescinded. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 173 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $17,167,000 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 184 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: 

Restore the matter stricken by said amend- 
ment, amended to read as follows: For an 
additional amount for “Indian health facili- 
ties”, $2,500,000, to remain available until 
expended, for site reviews, water investiga- 
tions, and preliminary engineering and de- 
sign of sanitation facilities for 2840 Indian 
housing units. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 185 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $3,916,000 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 189 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert the following: 


EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING ASSISTANCE 
(RESCISSION) 


Of the funds provided for “Employment 
and training assistance” for fiscal year 1981 
in Public Law 96-536, as amended, $82.500,- 
000 are rescinded: Provided, That notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, $696,- 
000,000 shall be available for the Youth Em- 
ployment and Training Program authorized 
under title IV, part A, subpart 3, of the Com- 
prehensive Employment and Training Act: 
Provided further, That notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, $70,136,000 shall be 
available for title II, part A, section 202(e), of 
the Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 197 to the aforesaid bill, 
and concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert the following: : Provided, 
That not more than $128,399,000 shall be 
available under this head for operation of 
Public Health Service hospitals and clinics. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 202 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment, insert: $9,950,000. 
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Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 204 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $2,113,000. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 205 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $997,000. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 206 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by sald amend- 
insert: $1,571,000. 

Resolved, Inat the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 207 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $2,694,000. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 208 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $2,137,000. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 210 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment, insert: $377,000 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 225 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment, insert: $10,000,000 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 240 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment, insert: $2,000,000 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 241 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment, insert: $250,000 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 260 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by sald - 
amendment, insert: $80 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 267 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment, insert: $3,000,000 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 268 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert: , $6,020,000 of the 
amount provided for section 420 and 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 269 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: 


In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
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amendment, insert: , and $2,150,000 of the 
amount provided for title IX, part B of the 
Higher Education Act are rescinded 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 272 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert: : Provided, That the 
funds appropriated in Public Law 96-536, as 
amended, for title IX, part B are available 
notwithstanding the provisions of section 922 
(b) (2) of the Higher Education Act. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 275 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by sald 
amendment, insert: 

COLLEGE HOUSING LOANS (RESCISSION) 


Of the funds appropriated for participa- 
tion sales insufficiencies for fiscal year 1981 
in Public Law 96-536, as amended, $14,- 
271,000 are rescinded. Payments of insuffi- 
ciencies in fiscal year 1981 as may be required 
by the Government National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation, as trustee, on account of outstand- 
ing beneficial interests or participations is- 
sued pursuant to section 302(c) of the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association Char- 
ter Act, as amended (12 U.S.C. 1717) shall 
be made from the fund established pursuant 
to title IV of the Housing Act of 1950, as 
amended (12 U.S.C. 1749) using loan repay- 
ments and other income available during fis- 
cal year 1981. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 284 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $500,000 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 285 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $5,187,000 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 293 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert: 

Of the total amounts appropriated for the 
Department of Health and Human Services 
for fiscal year 1981, $13,500,000 are hereby 
rescinded from funds available for travel, 
consultants, consultant services, training, 
and furniture and equipment purchases. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 325 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the matter stricken and in- 
serted by said amendment, insert: $12,000,- 
000, and, in addition, not to exceed $2,000,000 
shall be derived by transfer from the unob- 
ligated balance in the appropriation Acqul- 
sition, construction, and improvements." 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 331 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fo! 
lows: z 

In Heu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert: 


GRANTS-IN-AID FOR AIRPORT PLANNING AND DE- 
VELOPMENT (LIMITATION ON OBLIGATIONS) 
The limitation in section 302 of the De- 

partment of Transportation and Related 

Agencies Appropriation Act, 1981 (Public Law 

96-400), is amended by deleting “$700,000,- 
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000" and inserting in lieu thereof “$450,- 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 337 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert: 

After reserving funds for the grant agree- 
ments executed prior to March 10, 1981, for 
the remainder of fiscal year 1981, the Secre- 
tary shall obligate available funds up to the 
extent of the entitlements which existed im- 
mediately prior to March 10, 1981, or on the 
basis of the rail transportation needs to be 
addressed by the project to be funded. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 342 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: 

Restore the matter stricken by said amend- 
ment, amended to read as follows: 

(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 


For an additional amount for “Grants to 
the National Railroad Passenger Corpora- 
tion”, for operating losses incurred by the 
Corporation, $15,300,000 to be derived by 
transfer from the unobligated balances under 
the appropriations “Department of the Treas- 
ury, Office of the Secretary, Investment in 
Fund Anticipation Notes” and “Federal Rail- 
road Administration, Railroad Rehabilita- 
tion and Improvement Financing Funds”. 
Not to exceed $24,900,000 of amounts previ- 
ously appropriated for capital improvements 
may be used for operating expenses incurred 
by the Corsoration. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 351 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert: 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMITTEE 
Payments for directed rail service 
(Transfer of Funds) 


For necessary expenses for Payments for 
directed rail service“, $2,500,000, to be de- 
rived by transfer from Interstate Commerce 
Commission, “Salaries and expenses“, to re- 
main available until expended. 

National Clean-Up and Flag-Up America's 
Highways Week 

The week of June 28 through July 4, 1981, 
is designated as “National Clean-Up and 
Flag-Up America’s Highways Week”, and the 
President is authorized and requested to issue 
a proclamation calling upon the people of 
the United States to observe that week with 
appropriate ceremonies and activities. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 358 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert: 

UNITED STATES CUSTOMS SERVICE 
Salaries and expenses 

For an additional amount for “Salaries and 
expenses“, $10,000,000, to be used for the im- 
plementation of the Air Module Concept; in- 
cluding acquisition (purchase of four), 
operation and maintenance of aircraft: Pro- 
vided, That none of the funds made avail- 
able by this Act shall be available for 
administrative expenses in connection with 
effecting the reduction of employment in the 
U.S. Customs Service below the level on April 
30, 1981. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 365 to the aforesaid bill, and 
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concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert: 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FUNDS 
Governmental direction and support 
(Rescission) 


Of the funds appropriated for Govern- 
mental direction and support” for fiscal year 
1981 in Public Law 96-530, $3,665,500 are 
rescinded: Provided, That outstanding settle- 
ments of claims and suits not to exceed 
$200,000 in total shall be paid in the same 
manner as judgments rendered against the 
District of Columbia government. 

Economic development and regulation 

(Rescission) 

Of the funds appropriated for “Economic 
development and regulation” for fiscal year 
1981 in Public Law 96-530, $40,500 are 
rescinded. 

Public safety and justice 

For an additional amount for 
safety and justice", $3,394,000. 

Public education system 
(Including Rescissions) 

For an additional amount for “Public edu- 
cation system", $2,970,000, to be allocated as 
follows: $1,100,000 for the District of Colum- 
bia Public Schools, and $1,870,000 for the 
School Transit Subsidy: Provided, That of 
the funds appropriated under this heading 
for the Public Library for fiscal year 1981 in 
Public Law 96-530, $298,800 are rescinded: 
Provided further, That of the funds appro- 
priated under this heading for the Commis- 
sion on the Arts and Humanities for fiscal 
year 1981 in Public Law 96-530, $5,000 are 
rescinded; Provided further, That of the 
funds appropriated under this heading for 
the Educational Institution Licensure Com- 
mission for fiscal year 1981 in Public Law 96- 
530, $3,500 are rescinded. 

Human support services 

For an additional amount for Human sup- 
port services“, $20,754,100; Provided, That 
$3,500,000 of this appropriation, to remain 
available until expended, shall be available 
solely for District of Columbia employees’ dis- 
ability compensation. 

Transportation services and assistance 
(Rescission) 

Of the funds appropriated for Transpor- 
tation services and assistance” for fisval year 
1981 in Public Law 96-530, $3,031,600 are 
rescinded. 

Environmental services and supply 
(Rescission) 

Of the funds appropriated for Environ- 
mental services and supply” for fiscal year 
1981 in Public Law 96-530, $121,600 are 
rescinded. 

Water and Sewer Enterprise Fund 

For an additional amount for “Water and 
Sewer Enterprise Fund”, $3,017,800. 

Washington Convention Center Enterprise 

Fund 

For establishment of the Washington Con- 

vention Center Enterprise Fund, $382,600. 
Capital outlay 

For an additional amount for “Capital out- 
lay", $696,000. 

Resolved That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 428 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the section number named in 
said amendment, insert: 304 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 429 to the aforesaid bill, and 
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concur therein with an amendment as 


follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert: 

Sec. 305. None of the funds in the Act 
shall be used to prevent or interfere with 
the right and obligation of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to sell surplus agricul- 
tural commodities in World trade at competi- 
tive prices as authorized by law. 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur en bloc in the 
amendments of the House of Represent- 
atives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Oregon. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President. I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the con- 
ference report was agreed to. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, on page 
94 of the report of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the supplemental and re- 
scission bill just passed, there appears 
language with respect to an amendment 
dealing with salaries and expenses under 
the U.S. Customs Service. The amend- 
ment was offered by the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. DeConcrnt). Senator ABD- 
nor, the chairman of the subcommittee, 
in accepting it very clearly stated that it 
dealt with the Customs Service salaries 
and expenses. 

When the report was written, it in- 
cluded not only the support personnel for 
Customs Service, but it also said, “and 
in the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and 
Firearms.” 

I think the Recorp should correctly re- 
flect the intention of the conferees and 
the language of the bill that it dealt with 
Salaries and expenses for the Customs 
Service. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I 
would affirm the Senator’s observation. 
The statement of the managers goes be- 
yond the language of the bill, and it is 
the bill that becomes law. 

Tho PRESIDING OFFICER. The rec- 
ord will show the observation of the con- 
ferees as to the true intent of the con- 
ferees. 

Mr. HATFIELD. And I assume, Mr. 
President, that the final record will in- 
clude this colloquy on the floor as legis- 
lativo history. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp will include that as 
legislative history made during debate 
on the bill. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I would 
like to ask the Senator from Arizona if 
it is not true that his amendment deas 
only with the U.S. Customs Service and 
does not in any way restrict the admin- 
istration’s ability to enact reforms in the 
Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Fire- 
arms. 

Mr. DECONCINI. I am very glad that 
this issue has been raised, I would like 
to help clarify the confusion which has 
arisen regarding amendment No. 356 in 
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the conference report which Senator 
Cuties and I originally sponsored in the 
Senate. The original version of this 
amendment simply added $10 million 
offset by other reductions to strengthen 
the Customs Service drug air interdic- 
tion capability and did not seek to pro- 
hibit employment force reductions in 
any Federal agency. A proviso prohibit- 
ing a reduction in employment levels of 
the U.S. Customs Service was attached 
at the insistence of the House managers. 

Language was added to the joint ex- 
planation of our amended amendment 
which in no respect represented the in- 
tent or purpose of that amendment. The 
joint explanation seeks to include the 
BATF in the prohibition against U.S. 
Customs Service employment reductions. 
As my distinguished colleagues and co- 
conferees have already stated, this lan- 
guage in no way reflects the intent or 
purpose of the Senate conferees in inter- 
preting this amendment. 

As my distinguished friend and col- 
league from Idaho knows, during the 
past 2 years I chaired oversight hearings 
on the BATF’s regulatory and enforce- 
ment activities with respect to firearms. 
Those hearings brought to light serious 
evidence of widespread abuses in inter- 
preting and enforcing the law. I believe 
the record of those hearings supports 
the need to reduce BATF resources in a 
number of areas and is consistent with 
the administration’s plan for cutting 
BATF in strengths. I intend to work 
closely with the administration and my 
ene to see that these goals are 
met. 

In conclusion, I am very glad that this 
clarification has been made. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
COHEN). Without objection, 
ordered. 


(Mr. 
it is so 


TRIBUTE TO MARILYN COURTOT, 
THE NEW ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF THE SENATE 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I want to 
take this opportunity to commend Bill 
Hildenbrand, the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate, on his excellent choice of Marilyn 
Courtot as the new Assistant Secretary 
of the Senate. 

Th‘s appointment, which is effective 
June 6, recognizes the achievements of 
a highly competent administrator whose 
Senate career has been dedicated to 
modernizing and making more profes- 
sional the many activities of the Office 
of the Secretary. In her 7 years as Ad- 
ministrative Director she has served 
three Secretaries, during whose tenures 
have come maior changes in the opera- 
tions of the Senate. 


I believe the saying is true that a suc- 
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cessful person is one who goes ahead and 
does the thing the rest of us never quite 
get around to. To convey some notion 
of the extent of Marilyn Courtot’s suc- 
cess I would like to mention some of the 
things she has done: her role for instance 
in the development of automated systems 
for tracking legislation, nominations, and 
executive communications; and her work 
with others to find ways of automating 
the demanding printing needs of the 
Senate. She has also analyzed the opera- 
tions of many of the Secretary’s support 
units, resulting in expanded and more 
efficient services offered by the Senate 
Library and the Office of Public Records, 
among others. 

Marilyn Courtot has rendered invalu- 
able assistance to the Secretary in his 
appearances before the Appropriations 
and Rules Committees, especially in the 
areas of budget preparation and long- 
range planning; she developed and im- 
plemented the first personnel policy in 
the history of the Secretary's office. She 
also has played a pivotal role in creating 
the orientation program held for new 
Senators and their key aides at the be- 
ginning of each Congress and the series 
of informative staff seminars sponsored 
jointly with the Office of the Sergeant 
at Arms. 

That the Office of the Secretary oper- 
ates as professionally and effectively as 
it does is due in no small measure to the 
efforts of this dedicated staff member. 


I would like to at this time, Mr. Presi- 
dent, offer my hearty congratulations to 
Marilyn Courtot on her challenging new 
assignment, and I am sure I am express- 
ing the sentiment of all Members of the 
Senate in saying that we look forward to 
working with her in the future. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


At 1:16 p.m., a message from the House 
of Representatives, delivered by Mr. 
Gregory, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House has agreed to 
the report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H.R. 3512) making supple- 
mental and further continuing appropri- 
ations for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1981, rescinding certain budget 
authority, and for other purposes; it 
recedes from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 13, 
25, 33, 37, 40, 100, 101, 103, 115, 131, 157, 
159, 164, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 195, 198, 
222, 223, 226, 228, 237, 245, 246, 253, 255, 
259, 261, 262, 264, 266, 273, 277, 278, 280, 
282, 290, 294, 295, 296, 297, 298, 299, 300, 
301, 302, 303, 304, 305, 306, 307, 308, 311, 
312, 313, 314, 339, 343, 357, 361, 366, 367, 
368, 369, 370, 371, 372, and 374 and has 
agreed thereto; it recedes from its disa- 
greement to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate numbered 15, 17, 20, 21, 29, 38, 41, 
42, 47, 49, 50, 53, 68, 72, 81, 84, 111, 113, 
118, 123, 140, 142, 143, 145, 147, 148, 154, 
155, 158, 161, 169, 171, 173, 184, 185, 189, 
197, 202, 204, 205, 206, 207, 208, 210, 225, 
240, 241, 260, 267, 268, 269, 272, 275, 284, 
285, 293, 325, 331, 337, 342, 351, 356, 365, 
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428, and 429, and has agreed thereto, 

each with an amendment, in which it re- 

quests the concurrence of the Senate. 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker has signed the following en- 
rolled bill: 

S. 1070. An act to extend the authorization 
for youth employment and demonstration 
programs, and for other purposes. 


The enrolled bill was subsequently 
signed by the President pro tempore (Mr. 
THURMOND). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 

By Mr. PACKWOOD, from the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transportation: 

Frederick Morris Bush, of Texas, to be As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for Tourism. 


(The above nomination reported from 
the Committee on Commerce, Science, 
and Transportation with the recommen- 
dation that it be confirmed, subject to 
the nominee’s commitment to respond to 
requests to appear and testify before any 
duly constituted committee of the Sen- 
ate.) 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 4, 1981, he had pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bill: 

S. 1070. An act to extend the authorization 
for youth employment and demonstration 
programs, and for other purposes. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The following petitions and memorials 
were laid before the Senate and were re- 
ferred or ordered to lie on the table as 
indicated: 


FPOM-152. A resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of Guam; to the Committee on 
Armed Services: 


“RESOLUTION 


“Whereas, U.S. Public Law 96-600 author- 
ized the formation of a National Guard Unit 
on Guam; and 

“Whereas, the President of the United 
States is vested with the power to appoint 
the Adjutant General of the National Guard 
ee on Guam pursuant to 32 U.S.C. 314 (b); 
an 

“Whereas, Congressman Antonio B. Won 
Pat and Governor Paul M. Calvo have nomi- 
nated Brigadier General Robert H. Neitz to 
be appointed as the Adjutant General of the 
National Guard Unit on Guam; and 

“Whereas, Brigadier General Robert H. 
Neitz is eminently qualified to serve as the 
Guam unit’s first Adjutant General having 
previously served as: 

“Special Assistant to Chief, National Guard 
Bureau 

“Executive, National Guard Bureau 

“Advisor to Commander, Air University 

“Faculty, Air War College 

“Student, Air War College 
hese Director of Operations, Hqs, PA 


“Deputy Commander, 
Military Airlift Group, PA ANG 


Operations, 11th 
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„Operations Staff Officer, 11th Air Trans- 
portation Group, PA ANG 

“Pilot, Transportation, 103rd Alr Trans- 
portation Squadron, PA ANG. 

“Pilot, Fighter Interceptor, 103rd Fighter 
Interceptor Squadron, PA ANG. 

“Personnel Officer, 3501st USAF Recruiting 
Group, New York, NY. 

“Student, Oklahoma State University. 

“Base Information Officer, 3575th Pilot 
Training Wing, Vance AFB, OK. 

“Academic Instructor, 3575th Pilot Train- 
ing Wing, Vance AFB, OK. 

“Pilot, Instructor. u575th Pilot Training 
Squadron, Vance AFB, OK. 

“Defense Training Officer, 
(Japan). 

“Pilot, Troop Carrier, 37th TRPCARRON 
(Japan). 

“Pilot, Light Bomber, 90th Bomb Squad- 
ron (Korea). 

“B-26 Combat Crew Training, 
AFB, VA. 

“B-26 Transition Training, Perrin AFB, 
TX. 

“Primary, Basic Pilot Training; and 

“Whereas, in 1970, General Neitz attended 
the resident course of the Air War College 
and was the first guardsman or reservist to 
win the coveted National Geographic Society 
Award for excellence in politico-military 
writing; and 

“Whereas, he was invited to remain on the 
faculty and to serve as Air National Guard 
Advisor to the Commander, Air University, 
and Commandant, Air War College. This was 
the first such position at a senior service 
school for any reserve component; and 

“Whereas, after more than four years on 
the Alr War College faculty, during which 
he was an adjunct professor of political 
science at Troy State University, General 
Neitz was selected to be the Executive, Na- 
tional Guard Bureau and commenced a four 
year tour in January 1976; and 

“Whereas, in this position, he was respon- 
sible for the overall administration of the 
National Guard Bureau, a headquarters of 
approximately 700 military and civilian per- 
sonnel, and for programs to improve its fa- 
cilities, organization, procedures, and man- 
agement; and 

“Whereas, he became the Special Assistant 
to the Chief, National Guard Bureau on 1 
March 1980, and was federally recognized 
as a Brigadier General on 29 May 1980; and 

“Whereas, the appointment of a person 
with Brigadier General Robert H. Neitz’s 
education and experience will assure the ex- 
pedited establishment of the National Guard 
Unit on Guam; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Sixteenth Guam Leg- 
islature respectfully recommends and re- 
quests that the President of the United 
States appoint Brigadier General Robert H. 
Neltz to serve as the Adjutant General of the 
National Guard Unit on Guam, pursuant to 
the authority granted by 32 U.S.C. 314(b); 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Speaker certify to 
and the Legislative Secretary attest the 
adoption hereof and that copies of the same 
be thereafter transmitted to the President 
of the United States; to the Chief of the 
National Guard Bureau; to the President 
Pro Temp of the United States Senate; to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
U.S. Congress; to Brigadier General Robert 
H. Neitz; to Congressman Antonio B. Won 
Pat; and to the Governor of Guam.” 

POM-153. A resolution adopted by the Re- 
gional Transportation Council of Texas com- 
menting on existing and proposed regula- 
tions issued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Transportation; to the Committee 
on Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 


POM-154. A resolution adopted by the 


483rd TCW 


Langley 
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City Council of Vallejo, California, urging 
enactment of legislation to repeal Section 
301 of the Power Plant and Industrial Fuel 
Use Act of 1978; to the Committee on En- 
ergy and Natural Resources. 

POM-155. A resolution adopted by the 
City Council of Point Arena, California, urg- 
ing the repeal of Section 301 of the Power- 
plant and Industrial Fuel Use Act; to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

POM-156. A resolution adopted by the 
City Council of Ukiah, California, urging the 
repeal of section 301 of the Powerplant and 
Industrial Fuel Use Act; to the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources. 

POM-157. A joint resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of California; 
to the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources: 

“JOINT RESOLUTION 


“Whereas, California is a major energy 
producer with current ofl production of over 
one million barrels per day and a projected 
production of over one and a half million 
barrels per day by 1985; and 

“Whereas, California’s utilities and gov- 
ernment are taking steps to reduce by over 
50 percent the burning of oll for electrical 
power generation by 1990, and California's 
citizens have reduced transportational fuel 
use by over 10 percent since 1979; and 

“Whereas, California has taken steps to 
encourage energy conservation and the use 
of alternative energy sources, including so- 
lar, geothermal, wind, and biomass; and 

“Whereas, The United States Congress in 
adopting the Outer Continental Shelf Lands 
Act Amendments of 1978 directed the De- 
partment of the Interior to ‘manage the 
Outer Continental Shelf in a manner which 
considers economic, social, and environmen- 
tal values of the renewable and nonrenew- 
able resources contained in the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf, and the potential impact of 
oil and gas exploration on other resource 
values of the Outer Continental Shelf and 
the marine, coastal, and human environ- 
ments”; and 

“Whereas, California’s citizens and local 
governments have repeatedly stated that 
proposed Outer Continental Shelf Sale 
53 presents unacceptable risks to economic, 
social, human, and natural environments far 
in excess of the value of projected oil re- 
sources in the Santa Cruz, Bodega, Pt. 
Arena, and Eel River Basins; and 

“Whereas, The Department of the Interior 
has recognized the validity of California's 
position and deleted these four basins from 
future lease sales; and 

“Whereas, The State of California has fur- 
ther recommended that specific tracts with- 
in the Santa Marla Basin also be deleted to 
avoid unacceptable risks to the threatened 
sea otter and other valuable coastal re- 
sources; and 

"Whereas, California's state and local gov- 
ernments support Outer Continental Shelf 
leasing and development in the many areas 
where large quantities of oll and gas are 
likely to be found; now, therefore, be It 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That the Leg- 
islature of the State of California hereby 
memorializes the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of the Interior to 
fulfill the existins commitments of the De- 
partment of the Interior to delete from fur- 
ther consideration for Outer Continental 
Shelf leasing the Santa Cruz, Bodega, Pt. 
Arena, and Eel River Basins; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Legislature hereby me- 
morializes the President of the United States 
and the Secretary of the Interior to accept 
and ex redite Outer Continental Shelf leasing 
in areas with large oil and gas reserves and 
to delete the northern portion of the Santa 
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Maria Basin to avoid excessive risk to threat- 
ened species, fisheries, marine mammals, sea 
birds, recreation, marine navigation, air qual- 
ity, and other important values and uses of 
coastal waters; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the As- 
sembly transmit copies of this resolution to 
the President and Vice President of the 
United States, to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and to each Senator and Representa- 
tive from California in the Congress of the 
United States.” 


POM-158. A resolution adopted by the 
Utah Guides and Outfitters, relative to own- 
ership, access, and use of various public 
lands; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

POM-159. A concurrent resolution adopted 
by the Legislature of the State of New Hamp- 
shire; to the Committee on Environment and 
Public Works: 


“RESOLUTION 


“Whereas, the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission of the United States is responsible 
for the licensing and inspection of nuclear 
power plants; and 

“Whereas, the Report of the President’s 
Commission on the Accident at Three Mile 
Island (Kemeny Commission Report) and 
A Report to the Commissioners and to the 
Public (Rogovin Report) made public se- 
rious deficiencies in the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission, including managerial problems, 
inadequacies in the licensing and inspection 
processes, and insufficient communication 
among its major offices; and 

“Whereas, these problems have interfered 
with the ability of the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission to perform its duties effectively 
and to provide an acceptable level of safety 
for nuclear power plants; and 

“Whereas, the safety of nuclear power 
plants is of paramount concern to the citi- 
zens of New Hampshire because of the poten- 
tial serious consequences of even minor ac- 
cidents at such plants; and 

“Whereas, the Kemeny Commission Report 
and Rogovin Report are based on a thorough 
investigation of the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission and the safety issues raised by the 
March 28, 1979, accident at Three Mile Island; 
now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives, 
the Senate Concurring: 

“That the Congress of the United States is 
hereby urged to pass an act to restructure 
the Nuclear Regulatory Commission so that 
the Commission can effectively pursue what 
should be its primary goal, the assurance of 
10 in the generation of nuclear power; 
an 

“That the restructuring should be based 
on the recommendations of the Kemeny 
Commission Report and the Rogovin Re- 
port; and 

“That an oversight committee on nuclear 
reactor safety be established to examine the 
performance of the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission; and 

“That copies of this resolution be forward- 
ed to the President of the United States, the 
President of the United States Senate, the 
Speaker of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services of the United States,” 


POM-160. A resolution adopted by the Leg- 
islature of Guam; to the Committee on 
Finance: 

“RESOLUTION 

“Whereas, in 1978, the Internal Revenue 
Code was amended to provide a credit against 
the income tax for the employment of cer- 
tain new employees; and 

“Whereas, the credit is based on the 
amount of unemployment insurance wages 
paid by the taxpayer; and 

“Whereas, the unemployment insurance 
provisions of the Internal Revenue Code are 
not applicable to the territory of Guam; and 
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“Whereas, many employers who would 
otherwise qualify for the credit in the terri- 
tory of Guam cannot do so because of the 
definition of unemployment insurance wages; 
and 

“Whereas, the ‘mirror image’ of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code was designed to provide 
equitable treatment for taxpayers in the ter- 
ritories and the mainland; and 

“Whereas, with respect to the credit for 
employment of certain new employees such 
equitable treatment has been denieq resi- 
dents of the territory of Guam; now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Sixteenth Guam Leg- 
islature requests the United States Congress 
to amend Section 25, United States Code, 
51(f), to provide a definition for wages appli- 
cable to the territory; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Sixteenth Guam Leg- 
islature requests such action to be taken as 
expeditiously as possible; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Speaker certify to and 
the Legislative Secretary attest the adoption 
hereof and that copies of the same be there- 
after transmitted to the President of the Sen- 
ate; to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; to the Chairperson of the Senate 
Finance Committee; to the Chairperson of 
the House Ways and Means Committee; to 
the United States Secretary of the Treasury; 
to the United States Secretary of the Interior; 
to the Director of the Office of Territorial 
Affairs; to Congressman Antonio B. Won Pat; 
and to the Governor of Guam.” 


POM-161. A joint resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of California; to 
the Committee on Finance: 


RESOLUTION 


“Whereas, Unavoidable byproducts of 
hazardous substances; and 

“Whereas, Pollution control and toxic and 
hazardous substance management facilities 
are necessary to the health and general wel- 
fare of the residents of the State of Cali- 
fornia and to fulfill the mandates of various 
state and federal laws designed to protect 
the environment; and 


“Whereas, It is essential to ensure that 
expenditures for pollution abatement and 
toxic and hazardous substance management 
facilities do not jeopardize the ability of 
American industry to make the productive 
capital investments necessary to maintain 
and enhance the nation’s economic strength; 
and 

“Whereas, Congress has already provided. 
in Section 103(b) (4) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954, as amended, that interest 
earnings on bonds issued by state and local 
governments to assist private industry with 
the costs of the installation of pollution con- 
trol and solid waste disposal facilities are 
excludable from the gross income of the 
holders of such bonds; and 

“Whereas, The Legislature has already de- 
clared that it is necessary and essential that 
the state, in cooperation with the federal 
government, use all practical means and 
measures to control and eliminate pollution 
hazards in the environment; and 

“Whereas, In furtherance of this goal the 
Legislature created the California Pollution 
Control Financing Authority which, among 
other things, may issue revenue bonds to 
provide financing for projects which reduce, 
abate, or control pollution resulting from 
the disposal of solid or liquid waste includ- 
ing, without limitation, the management of 
toxic and hazardous substances; now, there- 
fore, be it 


“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the President and the 
Congress to enact legislation amending the 
Internal Revenue Code of 19°4 to include 
interest earnings on bonds issued for toxic 
and hazardous substance management facil- 
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ities within Section 103(b) (4) of the code; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the 
Assembly transmit copies of this resolution 
to the President and Vice President of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and to each Senator and 
Representative from California in the Con- 
gress of the United States.” 

POM-162. A resolution adopted by the 
City Council of Ukiah, California, express- 
ing its support of efforts by the Administra- 
tion to return powers to local entities; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

POM-163. A resolution adopted by the City 
Council of Antioch, California, expressing its 
support of efforts by the Federal Administra- 
tion to return powers to local entities; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs, 

POM-164. A resolution adopted by the City 
Council of Lakeport, California, expressing 
its support of efforts by the Federal Ad- 
ministration to return powers to local en- 
tities; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

POM-165. A joint resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of Alaska; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs; 


“RESOLUTION 


“Whereas veterans of the Vietnam war 
served our country with honor and distinc- 
tion in the face of extraordinary circum- 
stances including a lack of popular support 
from the United States civilian population; 
and 

“Whereas the United States government 
has not provided benefits, allowances, and 
remuneration commensurate with those pro- 
vided veterans of other conflicts to veterans 
of the Vietnam war; 

“Be it resolved That the Alaska State 
Legislature urges the United States govern- 
ment to reinstate all benefits and allowances 
in force during the Vietnam war for all Viet- 
ram war veterans regardless of time elapsed 
since separation from active duty; and be it 

“Further resolved That the United States 
government is urged to reactivate discharge 
review boards and publicize their existence, 
and make all efforts to provide case by case 
corrective measures for other than honor- 
ably discharged Vietnam veterans; and be it 

“Further resolved That the United States 
government is urged to establish a Vietnam 
war veterans’ bonus program awarding those 
veterans a one-time cash bonus; and be it 

“Further resolved That the legislature de- 
plores and decries the most recent actions 
of the federal administration to cut or elimi- 
nate major programs that provide services 
to the Vietnam veter*n, and urges immediate 
action to rescind those cuts; and be it 

“Further resolved That the legislature en- 
dorses state participation in programs which 
will emphasize or suyplement federal assist- 
ance programs for Vietnam war veterans.” 


POM-166. A petition from a citizen of 
Youngstown, Ohio, favoring the repeal of 
PSRO; ordered to lie on the table. 

POM-167. A petition from a citizen of 
Youngstown, Ohio, urging the deregulation 
of health care programs by the President 


and the Congress; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

POM-168. A resolution adopted by the 
House of Representatives of the State of 


Louisiana; ordered to lie on the table: 
“RESOLUTION 

"Whereas, the citizens of the United States 
and of the great state of Louisiana have 
witnessed the growth in federal government 
spending rise from a rate of sixteen percent 
annually and have felt an alarmingly high 
federal government presence in the economy, 


and 
“Whereas, the citizens of the United States 


and of the great state of Louisiana have 
anguished under the excessive burden of op- 
pressive tax and regulatory policies which 
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have gradually squeezed productive incen- 
tives from the economy, and 

“Whereas, the citizens of the United States 
and of the great state of Louisiana have 
helplessly watched as the American produc- 
tivity growth rate has fallen to less than one 
percent per year and has dwindled severely 
in relation to other industrialized nations, 
and 

“Whereas, the citizens of the United States 
and of the great state of Louisiana have seen 
the United States savings rate, upon which 
the availability of investment capital so 
gravely depends, fall from its historic level 
of six to eight percent to a current rate of 
only four and four-tenths percent, and 

“Whereas, the citizens of the United States 
and of the great state of Louisiana who are 
poor, who are elderly, or who live on fixed in- 
comes have increasingly suffered from the 
ravages of inflation running at an annual 
rate of fourteen percent or higher and the 
unemployment rate reaching almost eight 
percent of the American work force. 

“Therefore, be it resolved by the House of 
Representatives of the Legislature of Louisi- 
ana that the Louisiana House of Representa- 
tives does hereby express its support of the 
President's Program for Economie Feng ov 

Be it further resolved by the House of Rep - 
resentatives of the Legis.ature of Lou 
that the Louisiana House of Representatives 
does hereby memorialize Congress to swiftly 
support the economic policies of the Presi- 
dent’s Program for Economic Recovery. 

“Be it further resolved that a copy of this 
Resolution be sent to the President of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the United States Con- 
gress and to the President of the Senate of 
the United States Congress. 

“Be it further resolved that a copy of the 
vote on the question of the adoption of this 
Resolution shall be attached to each copy of 
this Resolution transmitted as provided 
herein.” 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first and 
second time by unanimous consent, and 
referred as indicated: 

By Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD: 

S. 1324. A bill to amend section 1751 of 
title 18, United States Code, to provide a 
mandatory life sentence for attempted assas- 
sination of the President; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHILES (for himself, Mr. 
Pryor, Mr. COHEN, Mr. BURDICK, Mr. 
GOLDWATER, Mr. DECONCINI, Mr, HOL- 
LINGS, Mr. HUDDLESTON, Mrs. KASSE- 
BAUM, Mr. LUGAR, Mr. METZENBAUM, 
Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. SASSER, and Mr. 
STAFFORD) : 

S. 1325. A bill to reform the laws relat- 
ing to former Presidents; to the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs. 

By Mr. SASSER: 

S. 1326. A bill to amend Title 38, United 
States Code, to authorize a service pension 
of up to $150 per month for veterans of 
World War I and for certain surviving 
spouses and dependent children of such vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Veterans Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. CHILES: 

S. 1327. A bill to amend the Inspector 
General Act of 1978; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

By Mr. MOYNIHAN (for himself, Mr. 
D'Amato, and Mr. WILLIAMS) : 

S. 1328. A bill to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act to delete the limita- 
tion on the use of public treatment works 


grants for treating, storing, or conveying the 
flow of industrial users into treatment works; 
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to the Committee on Environment and Pub- 
lic Works. 
By Mr. HAYAKAWA: 

S. 1329. A bill for the relief of Samuel 
Joseph Edgar; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1330. A bill for the relief of Jose Garcia- 
Nunez and Maura Garcia-Nunez, his wife; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1331. A bill for the relief of Florence 
Louis Barry; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. DIXON (for himself and Mr. 
PERCY): 

S. 1332. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to make certain changes 
with respect to estate and gift taxes; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. BAUCUS (for himself and Mr. 
BRADLEY) : 

S. 1333. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to provide a capital cost 
recovery method which combines the invest- 
ment credit with the depreciation deduction 
in a first-year allowance; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

By Mr. BAUCUS: 

S. 1334. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to allow expensing of $25,- 
000 of cepreciable assets, to eliminate the 
corporate tax on the first $100,000 of income 
paid as dividends by small business corpora- 
tions, to allow an ordinary loss on certain 
preferred stock issued by small business 
corporations, to provide capital gains treat- 
ment for certain small business stock options, 
to make certain changes in the estate tax 
special use valuation rules, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. SASSER: 

S. 1335. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park as wilderness; to the Committee on En- 
ergy and Natural Resources. 

By Mr. QUAYLE: 

S. 1336. A bill to provide for a series of 
regional presidential primary elections; to 
the Committee on Rules and Administration. 

By Mr. STEVENS (for himself and Mr. 
MURKOWSKI) : 

S. 1337. A bill to provide for the temporary 
exclusion of foreign fishing support vessels 
from the internal waters of Alaska; ordered 
held at the desk until the close of business 
Tuesday, June 9, 1981. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRCDUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD: 

S. 1324. A bill to amend section 1751 
of title 18, United States Code, to provide 
a mandatory life sentence for attempted 
assassination of the President; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD, 
when he introduced this legislation, ap- 
pear earlier in today’s RECORD.) 


By Mr. CHILES (for himself, Mr. 
Pryor, Mr. COHEN, Mr. BURDICK, 
Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. DECONCINI, 
Mr. HoLLINGS, Mr. HUDDLESTON, 
Mrs. KASSEBAUM, Mr. LUGAR, Mr. 
METZENBAUM, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. 
Sasser, and Mr. STAFFORD) : 

S. 1325. A bill to reform the laws relat- 
ing to former Presidents; to the Commit- 
tee on Governmental! Affairs. 

FORMER PRESIDENTS FACILITIES AND SERVICES 
REFORM ACT OF 1981 

@ Mr. CHILES. Mz. President, today 

along with Senator Pryor and other Sen- 

ators, I am introducing the Former Presi- 

dents Facilities and Services Reform Act 

of 1981. The purpose of this bill is to 
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place limits and restrictions on the serv- 
ices and allowances currently provided to 
former Presidents so that we can bring 
what has become a runaway area of Fed- 
eral spending under control. 

Last Congress, as chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee which has 
jurisdiction over the support programs 
for former Presidents, I became alarmed 
by the proliferation of benefits and the 
continuing growth in the amount of tax- 
payer dollars spent to maintain our for- 
mer Presidents. Together with Senator 
PRYOR, I chaired 3 days of oversight hear- 
ings on the problem, and heard testi- 
mony from the executive branch, the 
General Accounting Office, and experts 
in the private sector. 

After the hearings, and after consult- 
ing with the administration, we, and 13 
of our colleagues, introduced S. 2408 in 
the last Congress. After introduction, we 
were able to further refine and improve 
S. 2408 as a result of comments received 
and consultations with our former Presi- 
dents. 

Congress adjourned last year before 
S. 2408 became law, but the need for 
bringing the costs of our former Presi- 
dents program under control remains as 
critical now as it was then. Last year 
marked the first time that the Ameri- 
can taxpayer spent more money to sup- 
port our former Presidents than we spent 
on the White House operation itself. And 
it is important to remember that former 
Presidents have no official duties or 
responsibilities. 

Since 1955, the cost of former presi- 
dents to the taxpayer has grown from 
$65,000 a year to a projected sum of 
nearly $22 million this year. Had the 
price of gasoline gone up at the same 
rate, we would now be paying about $100 
for a gallon of gas. A look through the 
record of hearings Senator Pryor and I 
held will turn up examples of excesses 
in the program too numerous to detail 
here. An overview of the situation shows 
three major areas of growth: First, in the 
money spent to operate Presidential 
libraries; second, in office and staff 
allowances; and third, in the cost to pro- 
vide Secret Service protection to former 
Presidents, their spouses or widows, and 
their minor children. 

The bill we are introducing today will 
bring the growth and proliferation of 
costs in each of these areas under con- 
trol and therebv reduce the burden the 
taxpayer must shoulder. 

It keeps the current decentralized sys- 
tem of Presidential libraries in place, but 
it places a limit on the extent of the 
Government’s obligation to maintain the 
libraries. 

Currently, Presidential libraries are 
built with private funds but maintained 
and operated with public money. 

In practice, the Government has no 
control over the size of the building it 
will be asked to maintain and operate 
forever. This bill sets a limit on the size 
of any Presidential library which is to 
be maintained with the taxpayer’s dol- 
lars. The limit was set with a view to- 
ward allowing enough space for archi- 
val records and a modest museum, but 
not for an extravagent mausoleum. 

The bill also sets a ceiling, which will 
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be reduced over time, on staff allowances 
for former Presidents. The use of office 
funds for partisan political activities, or 
for income generating activities, would 
be prohibited. A former President would 
be allowed to use Government funds to 
prepare his memoirs only if he were to 
agree to have the memoirs published by 
the Government Printing Office. The 
proceeds would be paid into the U.S. 
Treasury. 

Finally, the bill modifies the current 
provisions of law dealing with Secret 
Service protection for former Presidents, 
their spouses and their families. It pro- 
vides automatic Secret Service protec- 
tion to each former President for the 
first 8 years he is out of office. After that 
time, however, protection would be lim- 
ited to periods of actual threat. Protec- 
tion for spouses and minor children 
would be allowed, but only to the extent 
that it is incidental to protection of for- 
mer Presidents. It gives widows of former 
Presidents Secret Service protection, but 
only for the 6-month period after a for- 
mer President has passed away. 

Mr. President, the provisions of this 
bill, taken together, will insure that each 
former President is able to lead a digni- 
fied retired life; will be secure from 
threats of physical harm; and will have 
the assistance to respond to the many 
requests and inquiries received directly 
as a result of his tenure as President. 
The bill also insures, however, that the 
taxpayers’ interests are served by plac- 
ing controls on this area of Government 
spending. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this bill, along with 
related information about the bill and 
the former Presidents program, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 1325 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Former Presidents 
Facilities and Services Reform Act of 1981". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 2. For purposes of this Act, the term 
“former President” means an individual— 

(1) who has held the office of President of 
the United States of America; 

(2) whose service in such office has termi- 
nated other than by removal pursuant to sec- 
tion 4 of article II of the Constitution of the 
United States of America; and 

(3) who does not currently hold such office. 

TITLE I—PRESIDENTIAL LIBRARIES 

PRESIDENTIAL ARCHIVAL DEPOSITORIES 

Sec. 101. (a) The first paragraph of section 
2101 of title 44, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting before the semicolon 
a comma and “and may include research fa- 
cilities and museum facilities in accordance 
with this chapter”. 

(b) Section 2108(a) of such title is 
amended to read as follows: 

(a) (1) When the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services considers it to be in the public 
interest he may, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this subsection, accept for and in 
the name of the United States, land, build- 
ins, and equipment offered as a gift to the 
United States for the purnose of creating a 
Presidential archival depository, take title to 
the land, buildings, and equipment on be- 
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half of the United States, and maintain, 
operate, and protect them as a Presidential 
archival depository and as a part of the na- 
tional archives system. 

“(2) The Administrator, in consultation 
with the Archivist of the United States and 
Commissioner of the Public Buildings Serv- 
ice, shall promulgate achitectural and de- 
sign standards applicable to Presidential 
archival depositories in order to ensure that 
such depositories (A) preserve Presidential 
records subject to chapter 22 of this title and 
papers and other historical materials ac- 
cepted for deposit under section 2107 of this 
title and (B) contain adequate research fa- 
cilities. 

“(3) The Administrator shall accept and 
take title to only such land, buildings, and 
equipment under paragraph (1) as are neces- 
sary to establish, for each President or former 
President, a single Presidential archival de- 
pository in one building not in excess of 
40,000 square feet in one geozraphic location, 
including museum space. 

“(4) The Administrator may make agree- 
ments, in accordance with the provisions of 
this paragraph and paragraph (5) and upon 
such other terms and conditions he considers 
proper, with a State, political subdivision, 
university, institution of higher learning, in- 
stitute, or foundation to use as a Presidential 
archival depository land, buildings, and 
equipment of the State, subdivision, univer- 
sity, or other organization, to be made avall- 
able by it without transfer of title to the 
United States. Any such agreement shall pro- 
vide that any such Presidential archival de- 
pository shall, for each President or former 
President, be one building not in excess of 
40,000 square feet in one geographic location, 
including museum space. 

“(5)(A) Prior to accepting and taking title 
of any land, buildings, and equipment under 
paragraph (1), and prior to entering into 
any agreement under paragraph (4) or any 
other agreement to accept or establish a 
Presidential archival depository, the Admin- 
istrator shall submit a prospectus for the 
proposed Presidential archival depository to 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs of 
the Senate and the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations of the House of Represent- 
atives. The prosrectus shall include— 

“(1) a description of the land, buildings, 
and equipment offered as a gift or to be made 
available without transfer of title; 

(ii) a statement of the terms of the pro- 
posed agreement, if any; 

(111) a general description of the types of 
records, papers, documents, or other his- 
torical materials proposed to be deposited in 
the Presidential archival depository so to be 
created, and of the terms of the proposed 
deposit; 

“(iv) a statement of the additional im- 
provements and equipment, if any, necessary 
to the satisfactory operation of the deposi- 
tory, together with an estimate of the cost; 
and 

(v) an estimate of the annual cost to the 
United States of maintaining, operating, and 
protecting the depository. 

“(B) Except as provided in subparagraph 
(C), the Administrator may take title to 
land. buildings, and equipment under para- 
graph (1) or enter into an agreement under 
paragraph (4) or any other agreement to ac- 
cept or establish a Presidential archival de- 
pository unless, within 60 days of continuous 
session of Congress after the date on which a 
prospectus is submitted under subparagraph 
(A), both committees referred to in such 
subparagraph adont a resolution stating that 
the committee disapproves the prospectus 
submitted under such subparagraph for the 
Presidential archival depository to be es- 
tablished with such land, buildings, and 
equinment or pursnant to s~-h arreement. 

“(C) If a Presidential archival depository 
to. be accepted or established with land, 
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buildings, and equipment under paragraph 
(1) or pursuant to an agreement under par- 
agraph (4) or any other agreement to ac- 
cet or establish a Presidential archival de- 
pository has not been disapproved under 
subparagra»h (B) and does not comply with 
the architectural and design standards pro- 
mulgated pursuant to paragraph (2), the 
Administrator may not accept or take title to 
such land, buildings, and equipment and 
may not enter into any such agreement un- 
less @ concurrent resolution of the Congress 
is adopted which approves the acceptance or 
establishment of such depository. 

(6) No physical or material changes in 
or additions to a Presidential archival de- 
pository may be made unless— 

(A) the Presidential archival depository, 
after ¿ny such change or addition, complies 
with the architectural and design standards 
established pursuant to paragraph (2), ex- 
cept that any change or addition which will 
cause a Presidential archival depository not 
to comply with such standards may be made 
if— 

“(1) such change or addition has not been 
disapproved under subparagraph (C); and 

(ni) a concurrent resolution of the Con- 
gress approving such change or addition is 
adopted; 

“(B) the Presidential archival depository, 
after any such change or addition, is one 
building not in excess of 40,000 square feet 
in one geographic location, including mu- 
seum space; and 

(O) the Administrator submits a prospec- 
tus for any such change or addition and, 
within sixty days of continuous session of 
Congress after the date on which the pro- 
spectus is submitted, both committees of 
Congress referred to in subparagraph (A) of 
paragraph (5) have not adopted resolutions 
disapproving such change or addition. 

) For the purpose of this subsection— 

“(A) continuity of session is broken only 
by an adjournment of Congress sine die; and 

“(B) the days on which either House is 
not in session because of an adjournment of 
more than three days to a day certain are 
excluded in the computation of any period 
of time in which Congress is in continuous 
session. 

“(8)(A) The Administrator may provide 
technical assistance to any private organiza- 
tion or institution establishing a museum 
or memorial for a President or former Presi- 
dent and may provide such institution with 
microfilm copies of historically significant 
Presidential and personal records contained 
in a Presidential archival depository. 

“(B) For purposes of this paragraph— 

(J) the term ‘Presidential records’ has the 
same meaning as in section 2201(2) of this 
title; and 

(11) the term ‘personal records’ has the 
same meaning as in section 2201(3) of this 
title.“. 

DISPOSAL OF PRESIDENTIAL RECORDS 

Sec. 102. Section 2203(c) of title 44, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) During his term of office, the Presi- 
dent shall substantially complete the dis- 
posal of his Presidential records which no 
longer have administrative. historical, infor- 
mational or evidentiary value. Prior to dis- 
posing of any snch records, the President 
sball obtain the written views of the Archivist 
concerning the proposed disposal of such 
Presidential records and may not dispose of 
any records with respect to which the Ar- 
chivist notifies the President that he intends 
to take action under subsection (e).”. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 103. The amendments made by this 
title shall take effect on January 20, 1983. 


TITLE II—FORMER PRESIDENTS 
SPOUSAL PENSIONS 


Sec. 201. Subsection (e) of the first sec- 
tion of the Act entitled “An Act to provide 
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retirement, clerical assistants, and free mail- 
ing privileges to former Presidents of the 
United States, and for other purposes“, ap- 
proved August 25, 1958 (72 Stat. 838; 3 
U.S.C. 102 note) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(e) The spouse of a deceased former 
President shall be entitled to recelve from 
the United States a monetary allowance at a 
rate per annum, payable monthly by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, which is equal to 
two-thirds of the rate which is payable un- 
der subsection (a) to a former President. The 
monetary allowance of such spouse— 

(1) commences on the day after the for- 
mer President dies; 

“(2) terminates on the last day of the 
month before such spouse— 

(A) dies; or 

“(B) remarries before becoming sixty years 
of age; and 

(3) is not payable for any period during 
which such spouse holds an appointive or 
elective office or position in or under the Fed- 
eral Government or the government of the 
District of Columbia to which is attached a 
rate of pay other than a nominal rate.“ 


OFFICE AND STAFF FOR FORMER PRESIDENTS 


Sec. 202. (a) Subsections (b) and (c) of 
the first section of the Act entitled “An Act 
to provide retirement, clerical assistants, and 
free mailing privileges to former Presidents 
of the United States, and for other purposes”, 
approved August 25, 1958 (72 Stat. 838; 3 
U.S.C. 102 note) are amended to read as 
follows: 

“(b)(1) The Administrator of General 
Services (hereinafter referred to as the Ad- 
ministrator’) is authorized to provide to each 
former President, upon request, necessary 
services and facilities, including— 

“(A) one suitable office, not to exceed four 
thousand square feet in area, appropriately 
equipped with furniture, furnishings, office 
machines and equipment, and office supplies, 
as determined by the Administrator, after 
consultation with the former President or 
his designee provided for in subsection (c), 
at such place within the United States as the 
former President shall designate; 

„B) payment of the compensation of 
members of an office staff designated by the 
former President at rates determined by the 
former President which are not in excess of 
the rate provided for level II of the Execu- 
tive Schedule under section 5313 of title 5, 
United States Code, except that notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, persons 
receiving compensation as members of an 
office staff of a former President under this 
subsection shall not be considered to be em- 
ployees of the Federal Government except 
for purposes of chapters 81, 83, 87, and 89 of 
title 5, United States Code; 

“(C) payment of travel expenses and sub- 
sistence allowances, including rental of Gov- 
ernment or hired motor vehicles, found nec- 
essary by the former President, as authorized 
for persons employed intermittently or for 
persons serving without compensation under 
section 5703 of such title; 

“(D) communications services found nec- 
essary by the former President; and 

(E) except as provided in subsection (f) 
and notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 501 of title 44, United States Code, pay- 
ment of expenses for necessary printing and 
binding. 

"(2) Any Federal employee may be detailed 
to the office staff of a former President on a 
relmbursable basis with the consent of the 
head of the agency involved. An employee 
detailed to the office of a former President 
shall be responsible only to the former Presi- 
dent for the performance of his duties during 
the period of such detail. An employee de- 
tailed under this subsection is deemed, for 


the purpose of preserving his allowances, 
privileges, rights, seniority, and other bene- 


fits, an employee of the agency from which 
detailed, and he is entitled to pay, allowances, 
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and benefits from funds available to that 
agency. The authorization and payment of 
such allowances and other benefits from ap- 
propriations available therefor is deemed to 
comply with section 5536 of title 5, United 
States Code. 

„(e) Each former President may designate 
to the Administrator an assistant authorized 
to make on his behalf such designations or 
findings of necessity as may be required in 
connection with the services and facilities to 
be provided under subsection (b).“. 

(b) (1) Subsection (f) of such section is 
redesignated as subsection (k). 

(2) Such section is amended by inserting 
immediately before subsection (k) the fol- 
lowing new subsections: 

“(f) Funds provided for necessary services 
and facilities for a former President under 
this Act shall be used for activities which are 
the direct result of such former President 
having held the office of President. Such 
funds may not be used for partisan political 
activities or income generating activities, ex- 
cept that a former President may use such 
funds for the preparation of his memoirs if 
the former President signs an agreement 
with the Administrator of General Services 
which provides that such memoirs will only 
be printed and distributed by the Public 
Printer in accordance with section 1345 of 
title 44, United States Code. 

“(g)(1) The Administrator is authorized 
to provide necessary services and facilities to 
a former Vice President for use in connection 
with winding up the affairs of his office. Such 
services and facilities shall be of the same 
general character as the services and facilities 
provided to a former President under subsec- 
tion (b). Each former Vice President shall be 
entitled to conveyance within the United 
States and its territories and possessions of 
all mail matter, including airmail, sent by 
him under his written autograph signature 
in connection with his prepartions for wind- 
ing up of his official duties as Vice President. 

“(2) No funds for necessary services and 
facilities provided to a former Vice President 
under this Act shall be used for partisan po- 
litical activities or income generating 
activities. 

“(h) The Administrator shall expend no 
funds for the provision of services and facil- 
ities under this Act with respect to a former 
President at any time beyond ninety days 
after the date on which such former Presi- 
dent dies. 

“(1) By March 1 of each year, each former 
President shall prepare and transmit to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs of the 
Senate, the Committee on Government Op- 
erations of the House of Representatives, and 
the Committees on Appropriations of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives a 
report concerning activities carried out with 
the assistance of the funds for necessary 
services and facilities provided under this 
Act. 

“(}) (1) To carry out the provisions of sub- 
sections (b) and (g), there are authorized to 
be appropriated with respect to a former 
President and former Vice President a total 
of $750,000 for the fiscal year in which the 
term of a former President expires, except 
that no funds appropriated pursuant to this 
clause shall be available for eypenditure until 
the day on which such term expires. 

“(2) Except as provided in paragraphs (3) 
and (4), to carry out the provisions of sub- 
section (b) (except the provisions of para- 
graph (1)(A) of such subsection) with re- 
spect to each former President, there are au- 
thorized to be appropriated to the Adminis- 
trator of General Services— 

“(A) $300,000 for each of the first four 
fiscal years beginning after the fiscal year in 
which the term of a former President expired; 

“(B) $250,000 for the fifth and each of the 
three succeeding fiscal years beginning after 
the fiscal year in which the term of a former 
President expired; and 
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0) $200,000 for the ninth and each of the 
succeeding fiscal years beginning after the 
fiscal year in which the term of a former 
President expired. 

“(3) Except as provided in paragraph (4), 
to carry out the provisions of subsection (b) 
(except the provisions of paragraph (1) (A) 
of such subsection) with respect to any in- 
dividual who is a former President on the 
date of enactment of this subsection, there 
are authorized to be appropriated to the 
Administrator of General Services— 

“(A) $300,000 for each of the four fiscal 
years beginning after the fiscal year in which 
this subsection is enacted; 

“(B) $250,000 for the fifth and each of 
the three succeeding fiscal years beginning 
after the fiscal year in which this subsection 
is enacted; and 

“(C) $200,000 for the ninth and each suc- 
ceeding fiscal year beginning after the fiscal 
year in which this subsection is enacted. 

“(4) To carry out the provisions of sub- 
section (b)(1)(A) for each former President 
with respect to the payment of charges for 
furnished services, space, quarters, mainte- 
nance, repairs, or other facilities made by 
the Administrator of General Services in ac- 
cordance with section 210(j) of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 (40 U.S.C. 490(j)), there are authorized 
to be appropriated to the Administrator of 
General Services such sums as may be neces- 
sary for fiscal year 1982 and each succeeding 
fiscal year. 

“(5) The provisions of paragraphs (2) and 
(3) shall lapse ten years after the date of en- 
actment of this paragraph.”. 

(c) Section 4 of the Presidential Transi- 
tion Act of 1963 (3 U.S.C. 102 note) is 
repealed. 

(d) Section 5 of such Act is amended to 
read as follows: 

“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 5. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Administrator such 
funds as may be necessary for carrying out 
the purposes of this Act, except that with re- 
spect to any one Presidential transition not 
more than $2,000,000 may be appropriated 
for the purposes of providing services and 
facilities to the President-elect and Vice 
President-elect under section 3. The Presi- 
dent shall include in the budget transmitted 
to Congress, for each fiscal year in which 
his regular term of office will expire, a pro- 
posed appropriation zor carrying out the 
purposes of this Act.“ 

PUBLICATION OF PRESIDENTIAL MEMOIRS 


Sec. 203. (a) Chapter 13 of title 44, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 

“$ 1345. Presidential memoirs 
“The Public Printer shall cause to be 

printed as many copies of the memoirs of a 

former President who has entered into an 

agreement with the Administrator of General 

Services under subsection (f) of the first 

section of the Act of August 25, 1958 (72 Stat. 

838) as may be necessary for the distribution 

and sale of such memoirs. Such memoirs shall 

be distributed and sold by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents in accordance with chapter 

17 of this title.“. 

(b) The table of sections for such chapter 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“1345. Presidential memoirs.”. 

TITLE JII—PROTECTION OF FORMER 
PRESIDENTS. FORMER VICE PRESI- 
DENTS, AND THEIR FAMILIES 

SECRET SERVICE PROTECTION AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 301. Section 3056 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out be- 
minning with “protect the person of a former 
President” through “declired” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “Protect the person of a for- 
mer President and the person of the spouse, 
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widow, widower, or minor children of a 
former President in accordance with sections 
302 and 303 of the Former Presidents Facili- 
ties and Services Reform Act of 1980; protect 
the person of a former Vice President in ac- 
cordance with section 304 of such Act;”’. 


PROTECTION PERIOD 


Sec. 302. (a) On or after the effective date 
of this title, no Secret Service protection 
shall be provided to a former President or to 
the spouse, widow, widower, or minor child of 
any such former President, unless such pro- 
tection is authorized by subsection (b) or is 
extended or reinstated by the Secretary of 
the Treasury in accordance with section 303. 

(b) The Secret Service is authorized to 
protect the person of a former President after 
the effective date of this title for a period of 
eight years beginning on the effective date 
of this title or the date on which such indi- 
vidual becomes a former President, whichever 
is later, and for such additional periods as 
the Treasury may authorize under section 
303. The Secret Service is authorized to pro- 
tect the person of the spouse or minor child 
of any former President after the effective 
date of this title to the extent that such pro- 
tection is incidental to the protection of 
such former President or if such protection 18 
authorized by the Secretary of the Treasury 
under section 303, The Secret Service is au- 
thorized to protect the person of any indi- 
vidual who becomes a widow or widower of a 
former President after the effective date of 
this title for a period of six months after the 
date on which such former President dies and 
for such additional periods as the Secretary 
of the Treasury may authorize under section 
303. 

AUTHORIZATION OF ADDITIONAL PROTECTION 

Sec. 303. (a)(1) After the exniration or 
termination of Secret Service protection to 
a former President or the svouse or minor 
child of a former President. and after a 
period of time has passed since the erni- 
ration or termination of such protection, the 
Secretary of the Treasury may authorize the 
reinstatement of such protection— 

(A) in the case of a former President, for 
one one-year period; and 

(B) in the case of the spouse or minor 
child of a former President, for one six- 
month period, 
upon a finding that a serious threat warrant- 
ing such protection exists to the individual. 

(2) The Secretary may extend Secret Serv- 
ice protection reinstated under paragraph 
(1) or provided under section 3056 of title 
18, United States Code, prior to the effective 
date of this title or under section 302 after 
the effective date of this title— 

(A) in the case of a former President, for 
additional consecutive one-year periods; and 

(B) in the case of a spouse or minor child 
of a former President, for additional con- 
secutive six-month periods, 


upon the written request of the individual 
desiring such protection and upon the ap- 
proval of the advisory committee established 
by the first section of the joint resolution 
entitled “A joint resolution to authorize the 
United States Secret Service to furnish pro- 
tection to major Presidential or Vice Pres- 
idential candidates” approved June 6, 1968 
(82 Stat. 170; 18 U.S.C. 3056 note). 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
submit any request for the extension of 
Secret Service protection under subsection 
(a) (2) to the advisory committee referred to 
In such subsection. The advisory committee 
shall review all such requests with the as- 
sistance of the Advisory Panel on Secret 
Service Protection established under subsec- 
tion (c) and shall transmit to the Secretary 
of the Treasury its decisions regarding the 
extension of Secret Service protection. 

(c)(1) There is established the Advisory 
Panel on Secret Service Protection, which 
shall consist of nine members, appointed by 
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the Comptroller General of the United 
States. The Comptroller General shall ap- 
point to the Advisory Panel— 

(A) three officers or employees of the Fed- 
eral Government having expertise in law 
enforcement activities, except officers or em- 
ployees of the United States Secret Service; 

(B) three individuals who are prominent 
leaders in State and local law enforcement; 
and 

(C) three prominent citizens. 

(2) Each member of the Advisory Panel 
shall serve for a six-year term, except that 
the terms of the members first appointed 
shall expire, as determined by the Comp- 
troller General at the time of appointment, 
three at the end of one year, three at the 
end of two years, and three at the end of 
three years. 

(3) Five members of the Advisory Panel 
shall constitute a quorum. A vacancy in the 
Advisory Panel shall not affect its authority. 

(4) The Advisory Panel shall review re- 
quests for Secret Service protection received 
under this section and shall make recom- 
mendations to the advisory committee re- 
ferred to in subsection (a) as to whether 
such requests should be granted. 

(5) Each member of the Advisory Panel 
who is not otherwise employed by the United 
States Government shall receive compensa- 
tion at a rate equal to the daily rate pre- 
scribed for GS-18 under the General Sched- 
ule under section 5332 of title 5, United 
States Code, for each day, including travel- 
time, such member is engaged in the actual 
performance of duties as a member of the 
Advisory Panel. A member of the Advisory 
Panel who is an officer or employee of the 
United States Government shall serve with- 
out additional compensation. All members 
of the Advisory Panel shall be reimbursed 
for travel, subsistence, and other necessary 
expenses incurred by them in the perform- 
ance of their duties. 


PROTECTION FOR FORMER VICE PRESIDENTS 


Sec. 304. (a) The Secret Service is author- 
ized to protect the person of a former Vice 
President if such protection is authorized 
by the Secretary of the Treasury in accord- 
ance with subsection (b). 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury may 
authorize the provision of Secret Service pro- 
tection to a former Vice President upon the 
written request of such former Vice Presi- 
dent and upon a finding that a serious threat 
warranting such protection exists to such 
former Vice President. The Secretary of the 
Treasury may authorize the provision of 
such protection for a period beginning on 
the date on which the Vice Presidential term 
of such former Vice President expired and 
ending on the last day of the fiscal year in 
which such term expired. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 305. This title shall take effect on 
October 1, 1982, except that after the date 
of enactment the Comptroller General of the 
United States may appoint the Advisory 
Panel on Secret Service Protection estab- 
lished under section 303(c).@ 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS—FORMER PRES- 
IDENT’s FACILITIES AND SERVICES REFORM 
Act or 1981 

DEFINITIONS 


Section 2 defines “Former President” and 
adopts the definitions of “Presidential rec- 
ords” and “personal records“ found in the 
Presidential Records Act of 1978 (44 U.S.C. 
2201). 


TITLE I—PRESIDENTIAL LIBRARIES 
PRESIDENTIAL ARCHIVAL DEPOSITORIES 
Section 101. This section authorizes the 
Administration of GSA to accept responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of a Presidential 
archival depository (library) by taking title 
to the land and the building. The library 
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must be a single building, and its size may 
not exceed 40,000 square feet, including 
museum space. Otherwise, the Administrator 
is prohibited from taking title. Before ac- 
cepting title, an Administrator of GSA must 
also submit to the relevant Congressional 
committees a prospectus which includes, 
among other things, an estimate of the an- 
nual cost to the government to maintain 
the library. A library whose prospectus does 
not conform to the space or location limita- 
tions, or to the other building standards for 
Presidential libraries, may not be accepted 
by the Administration unless Congress ap- 
proves a concurrent resolution allowing him 
to do so. This section also provides that any 
material additions or modifications to an 
already established Presidential library be 
subject to the same approval procedures. 
DISPOSAL OF PRESIDENTIAL RECORDS 


Section 102. Section 102 requires each 
President during his time of office to sub- 
stantially complete the disposal of his Presi- 
dential records which no longer have admin- 
istrative, historical, informational, or evi- 
dentiary value. The disposal of these mate- 
rials shall be made under the same safe- 
guards that currently exist in the Presiden- 
tial Records Act of 1978. 

COVERAGE 


Section 103. Title I of the bill shall take 
effect on January 21, 1985, but shall cover 
Presidential records for which the Federal 
Government has title. 

TITLE II—FORMER PRESIDENTS 
SPOUSAL PENSIONS 

Section 201. Section 201 establishes the 
pension of a widow of a former President at 
a rate which is equal to two-thirds of the 
rate which a former President would receive. 
This section effectively increases the widows’ 
pension from the current amount of $20,000 
to approximately $46,000. 


OFFICE AND STAFF FOR FORMER PRESIDENTS 


Section 202. A staff allowance of $300,000 a 
year is provided, to be reduced over time to a 
ceiling of $200,000. The Section provides 
that each former President would be entitled 
to one office, not to exceed 4,000 square feet 
in size, with space charges and pensions ex- 
cluded from the ceiling. 

The use of funds for partisan political 
activities and for income-generating activi- 
ties is prohibited. The funds could be used 
for the preparation of memoirs provided that 
the receipts from the sale of such memoirs 
are paid into the Treasury. 

The Section also requires each former 
President to submit a report each year by 
March 1, on his activities in the preceding 
year and authorizes $750,000 for transition 
expenses of a former President and former 
Vice President. 

Finally, this section contains a “sunset” 
provision which automatically terminates the 
authorization for staff allowances for former 
Presidents. It would enable Congress, after 
ten years, to redetermine what the proper 
authorization levels should be. 

PUBLICATION OF PRESIDENTIAL MEMOIRS 

Section 203. In those cases when a former 
President chooses to use his office allowance 
for the preparation of memoirs, they will 
be printed by the Government Printing Of- 
fice and distributed anc sold by the Super- 
intendent of Documents. 

TITLE WWI—PROTECTION OF FORMER 

PRESIDENTS, FORMER VICE PRESI- 

DENTS, AND THEIR FAMILIES 


SECRET SERVICE PROTECTION AUTHORIZED 
Section 301. Section 301 amends Title 18 
U.S.C. 3056 to make the protection provisions 
ccnform with this legislation. 
PROTECTION 


Section 302. The Secret Service will be 
authorized to protect a former President for 
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8 years and protect the spouse of a former 
President for the same period of time to the 
extent the protection of the spouse is inci- 
dental to the protection of such former Presi- 
dent. 

The Secret Service is also authorized to 
protect the spouse of a former President who 
has died after leaving office, but only for 
the six months following the former Presi- 
dent’s death. 

AUTHORIZATION OF ADDITIONAL PROTECTION 


Section 303. After the expiration or termi- 
nation of Secret Service protection for & 
former President, such protection may be 
reinstated for a single one year period upon 
a determination that a serious threat to the 
former President exists. Additional exten- 
sions of Secret Service protection may be 
authorized, but only for 6 moath periods, 
and only upon the recommendation of a 
special Advisory Committee. The Advisory 
Committee consists of public and private 
sector representatives, including federal of- 
ficials with law enforcement experience. 


PROTECTION FOR A FORMER VICE PRESIDENT 


Section 304, Secret Service will be author- 
ized to protect a former Vice President only 
during the transition period if and only if 
the former Vice President makes a written 
request for such protection and the Secretary 
of the Treasury makes a finding that a seri- 
ous threat exists that would warrant such 
protection. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 


Section 305. Section 305 establishes an 
effective date of October 1, 1982, for Title III. 


PRESISENTS EMERITUS 
(By John Whiteclay Chambers II) 


What should be done with ex-Presidents? 
William Howard Taft once remarked that 
perhaps the best way to handle a former 
President was to chloroform and ceremon- 
tally cremate him when he left office, in order 
to “fix his place in history and enable the 
public to pass on to new men and new meas- 
ures." Taft did not insist on this ritual for 
himself, however, accepting instead a pro- 
fessorship at the Yale Law School when he 
finished his presidential term, and later 
serving as Chief Justice of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. These occupations were dignified and 
moderately remunerative. Taft thus chose a 
course of ex-presidential behavior midway 
between that of Jefferson, for example, who 
retired to his plantation and died heavily 
in debt, and Richard Nixon and Gerald Ford, 
both of whom hired theatrical agents, signed 
a number of exclusive contracts, and began 
earning millions of dollars for television 
and publishing commitments. 

The evolution of the ex-Presidency has 
been, until recently, rather haphazard. For 
most of its history the nation has left the 
former Presidents to fend for themselves and 
to work out their own post-Executive careers. 
But in the last thirty years, the quasi-public 
“Office of the Ex-President" has emerged 
with quite well-defined perquisites, and some 
of the trappings of power. 

Yet despite the growth of the office and of 
the sums of public funds spent on his main- 
tenance, a former Chief Executive is under 
virtually no obligation to do, or not to do, 
anything at all, Until the last few years— 
since the ex-Presidency of Richard Nixon— 
no federal rules or guidelines existed to di- 
rect or restrict him. 

As in almost everything else, George Wash- 
ington set precedents as the first presiden- 
tial retiree. Perhaps the most important de- 
cision ever made concerning an ex-Presi- 
dent was Washington's decision to become 
one. Conceivably, he might have stayed in 
office until he died, establishing a far differ- 
ent tradition than the voluntary relinquish- 
ing of power. 


Returning to his plantation, Washington 
tried not to interfere unduly with his suc- 
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cessor, John Adams. The old hero retained 
enormous popularity, however, and when the 
nation facea the possibility of war with 
France in 1798, Adams found himself forced 
into appointing Washington as Commander- 
in-Chier of the Armies, a title constitution- 
ally reserved for the President. Adams’ suc- 
cessor, Jefferson, did not have to confront 
such a powerful figure. Washington died in 
1799, and the unpopular Adams became the 
first ex-presidential “exile,” banished into 
political inactivity. 

Although a number of former Chief Ex- 
ecutives in the ensuing century and a half 
remained important figures in their parties, 
not many achieved new elective office. Only 
Cleveland proved able to recapture the Presi- 
dency after a hiatus, a testimony to his abil- 
ity to unite the Democratic party. The others 
who tried—Van Buren, Fillmore, and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt—failed at the head of so- 
called third parties, Three former Presidents 
won re-election to lesser offic2s—John Quincy 
Adams to the House of Representatives, John 
Tyler to the Confederate Congress, and the 
impeached Andrew Johnson to the U.S. Sen- 
ate. They showed that a President who lost 
his national majority could sometimes re- 
tain a power base in his home constituency. 

More common, especially in the twentieth 
century, has been the use of former Chief 
Executives in nonpartisan public service. 
Cleveland accepted an offer from Theodore 
Roosevelt to head a study commission dur- 
ing the coal strike of 1902. Taft co-chaired 
the War Labor Board in 1918 and later, as 
noted, became Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Hoover headed a 
committee on relief of famine in Europe 
after World War II, and in 1947 was ap- 
pointed by Truman to lead a commission to 
study the executive branch of the govern- 
ment. 

Ex-Presidents also had to maintain them- 
selves and their familles economically, and 
until 1958 there was no government pension 
for them. They pursued a variety of post- 
White House careers, but a consensus soon 
developed that these should be consistent 
with maintaining the dignity of the Presi- 
dency. Neither the public nor most ex-Presi- 
dents have wanted to see former heads of 
state become hucksters or financial specula- 
tors, and genteel poverty plagued many 
former Chief Executives. Except for Wash- 
ington, who was a good businessman, most 
of the Presidents of the Virginia dynasty 
who retired to their plantations soon dis- 
covered they were deeply in debt. Madison 
and Monroe, like their friend Jefferson, died 
virtually penniless. 

To help avoid this specter, Congress 
doubled the President’s salary in 1873 to 
$50,000. At the same time, legislators recog- 
nized the old tension between dignity and 
earning potential, for they fustified the in- 
crease so that “the President could save 
enough money to retire [after leaving office] 
from all active or at least from all money- 
making pursuits.” 

The incumbent, Ulysses S. Grant. paid 
little heed to this, however, and the disaster 
that befell him probably reinforced the be- 
lief that ex-Presidents should avold direct 
mvolvemen! in the commercial marketplace. 
Grant and his son foined a Wall Street in- 
vestment bankine house with an unscrupu- 
lous speculator who swindled the gvilible 
hero out of his monev end his reputation. 
When Grant & Ward went bankrupt in 1884, 
the savines of thousands of people were de- 
stroyed. Nevertheless. the penniless old 
soldier went on to become the first ex-Presi- 
dent to make money out of his memoirs, 
which he finished cnly three davs before he 
died of cancer. They earned his family nearly 
$450,000. 

The ex-Presidents who followed Grant 
saved money from their salary, which was 
raised to $75,000 in 1909, and while avolding 
positions in business, they did supplement 
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their incomes through the practice of law. 
benjanun Harrison argued cases before a Su- 
preme Court parvially filled with his own ap- 
pointees. Cleveland declined to appear in 
court, Dut wrote briefs and served as a court- 
appointed aroiter. Accepting a law profes- 
sorship at Yale, Taft described it as “a digni- 
fied retirement ... and one which would 
approve itself to the general propriety of the 
country.” 

In 1912 steel magnate Andrew Carnegie, 
a man who dabbled in both politics and pen- 
sion programs, tried to provide pensions for 
ex-Presidents. To embarrass Congress into 
giving a regular allowance to future ex- 
Presidents and their widows, Carnegie of- 
fered them pensions of $25,000 a year until 
the government provided for them. The pub- 
lic, however, seemed to disapprove of a mil- 
lionaire paying former heads of state, and 
Taft rejected the offer. 

Perhaps the principle of avoiding exploita- 
tion of the private earning ability of ex- 
Presidents was most pithily stated by the 
taci.urn New Englander, Calvin Coolidge. 
Turning down several lucrative business of- 
fers, he asserted that “these people are try- 
ing to hire not Calvin Coolidge, but a former 
president of the United States. I cannot do 
anything that might take away from the 
presidency any of its dignity, or any of the 
faith the people have in it.” Later, Truman 
and Eisenhower quoted Coolidge’s remarks 
as a guideline for ex- Presidents. Meanwhile, 
Hoover had no difficulty in maintaining dig- 
nity, which was natural to him, or a high-in- 
come, which came from an engineering and 
mining fortune he had established before 
entering public service. 

Harry Truman, on the other hand, was 
never really a wealthy man. Since he re- 
jected half a dozen corporate offers when he 
left office in 1953, his income stemmed pri- 
marily from the sale of his father’s farm, 
the publication of his memoirs, and his ap- 
pearance in 1958 on Edward R. Murrow’s “See 
It Now” program. This was the first tele- 
vision portrait of a former President speak- 
ing informally and at length before a vast 
audience, and Truman received a substantial 
fee, although this was not publicized at the 
time. 

When the Democrats returned to power in 
the 1960's, they honored Truman as an elder 
statesman. Kennedy held a White House din- 
ner for him; Johnson sent him to Greece to 
represent the United States at the funeral of 
King Paul. When Truman died in 1972, his 
peppery forthrightness was being halled in a 
reaction against presidential manipulation 
and deceit. 

Eisenhower, too, fared well as an ex-Presi- 
dent. The income from the sale of his war- 
time and presidential recollections and the 
subtantial fees for his television memoirs in 
1931 and 1964 e ab'ed him to live comfort- 
ably on his Gettysburg farm. Despite the 
turmoil at the end of his term, Eisenhower 
remained extremely popular. He cultivated 
the image of a kindly grandfather dispensing 
advice to his posterity. Congressiona) com- 
mittees solicited his testimony, and Demo- 
cratic Presidents sought his support for their 
foreign policy. 

But despite Ike's paternal Image, many no- 
ticed an anomaly. The man who had seemed 
almost apolitical in the White House ap- 
peared a vigorous partisan in retirement. 
Within four months after leaving Washing- 
ton, he opened an attack upon the Demo- 
crats' domestic policies which he maintained 
until he died in 1969. 

With Hoover, Truman, and Eisenhower, 
the shared prestige of living ex-Presidents 
may have reached a kind of zenith. The three 
sat bare-headed together at Kennedy’s fu- 
neral, a powerful image of solidarity and 
continuity at a time when the nation felt 
the need for reassurance. But public support 
for ex-Presidents sank to the nadir in the 
early 1970's. Both Lyndon Johnson and Rich- 
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ard Nixon were forced into political retire- 
ment and seclusion. 

Deeply embittered by what he considered 
a misunderstanding of his policies, Johnson 
returned to Texas and immersed himself in 
ensuring his memorials. All bore his brand: 
the LBJ Ranch, the Johnson Birthplace and 
Homestead; the Johnson School of Public 
Affairs, and the Johnson Presidential Library 
at the University of Texas. Money posed no 
problem for the richest ex-President in 
American history. With ranches, banks, radio 
and television stations, and a sizable trust 
fund, he and his wife controlled a fortune 
estimated at between $15,000,000 and $20,- 
000,000. Furthermore, Johnson received 
around $1,000,000 for his memoirs and $300,- 
000 for exclusive contractual rights to tele- 
vision interviews. Even though he turned the 
proceeds over to the Johnson Library and 
School of Public Affairs, his television deal 
raised public questions, for the first time, 
about the propriety of an ex-President 
granting such a media monopoly. 

In August, 1974, Richard Nixon fied the 
White House under threat of impeachment. 
Sick, depressed, and near financial ruin, he 
later recalled that his life then became 
nearly a “life without purpose,” an “almost 
unbearable” existence. Gradually, however, 
he began to recover physically, emotionally, 
and financially. In a surprise visit to Com- 
munist China, he was feted as a visiting dig- 
nitary. In 1978 he went to England and 
France and was treated with some respect. 
Nevertheless, although he wished to remain 
active within the GOP, Republican leaders 
believed that his actions and the controver- 
sial pardon by President Ford had hurt the 
party. Nixon's search for a useful purpose 
thus proved unavailing, but he did find eco- 
nomic security. During the first three years 
of his retirement, he augmented nearly 
$800,000 in federal funds with more than $1,- 
000,000 from exclusive television interviews 
with David Frost. 

As an ex-President, Gerald Ford has main- 
tained an active life of speech making and 
politicking, remaining one of the major 
spokesmen of the Republican party. He is 
also on his way to becoming a multimillion- 
aire. In addition to the hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in federal funds he and his 
Staff receive, Ford personally will earn 
nearly $500,000 a year during the first five 
years of his ex-Presidency from lucrative 
part-time commitments, and from fulfill- 
ment of his network contract for television 
appearances, including commentary on cur- 
rent events. Ford's rapid rise to affluence as 
an ex-President has led to significant ques- 
tioning of what one journalist called the 
“huckstering and hustling and merchandis- 
Ing of the presidency.” “I have to earn a 
living,” Ford explained in a TV interview. 

The most significant development in the 
last three decades, however, has not been the 
activities of the former Presidents, but rather 
the rapid emergence of the ex-Presidency as 
& form of public office. This has not been a 
result of any coherent, deliberate policy; de- 
velopments have often been fortuitously re- 
lated to other events. Nevertheless, more 
codification has occurred in the last 30 years 
than in the first 150 years of the Republic. 

One of the most important asnects of the 
office concerned the extension of the doctrine 
of executive privilege to ex-Presidents. In 
1953 Harry Truman, even though at that 
time a private citizen, successfully resisted a 
subpoena from the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee, which wanted him to pro- 
vide information about the promotion of an 
alleged Communist in government. Truman 
claimed he could not be forced to testify 
about his actions in an office which had been 
protected by executive privilege and separa- 
tion of powers. Although constitutional au- 
thorities differed, public sympathy for Tru- 
man’s claim of Republican harassment led 
the committee to drop the matter. 
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Citing this precedent nearly twenty-five 
years later in 1977, Richard Nixon refused to 
testify before a House subcommittee investi- 
gating earlier negotiations with North Viet- 
nam. When Nixon eventually agreed to talk 
informally on the phone with a few selected 
committee members, a confrontation was 
avoided. However, the two cases suggest de 
facto recognition that ex-Presidents con- 
tinue to maintain some aspects of the execu- 
tive power. 

The first federal appropriations regarding 
the ex-Presidency came in 1955 with the con- 
gressional decision to maintain presidential 
libraries and museums. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt had begun the practice of deeding his 
presidential papers to the public and plac- 
ing them in a special depository, but he did 
pot live to see the Roosevelt Library open 
at Hyde Park, New York, in 1948. Encour- 
aged by those planning the Truman and 
Eisenhower libraries, Congress recognized 
the new practice. In the Presidential Libra- 
ries Act of 1955 it authorized federal funds 
for staffing and maintaining these institu- 
tions, which were built with privately raised 
contributions, and which, incidentally, 
each included a replica of the Oval Office 
where a former Chief Executive could spend 
his last working years, like a living Cheops 
in his pyramid. 

Still, there was no presidential pension. 
One was enacted as part of the congressional 
pension program in 1942, but the whole pro- 
gram was quickly repealed in the wake of a 
vehement public outcry against congres- 
sional avarice during a period of wartime 
sacrifice. After the war, Congress enacted its 
own pension program, but the presidential 
pension was not adopted for another dozen 
years. Instead the legislature increased the 
presidential salary to $100,000 in 1949. Re- 
cently it has been increased to $250,000. 

In considering the proposal for a stipend 
for ex-Presidents in 1957, Congress addressed 
the old dilemna between earning potential 
and the need to maintain decorum. As a 
Senate committee asserted in recommending 
federal funding. “We expect a former Presi- 
dent to engage in no business or occupation 
which would demean the office he has held 
or capitalize upon it in any improper way. 
There are many ways in which a former 
President can earn a large income, but ought 
not to.” 

With the Former Presidents Act of 1958, 
Congress essentially established an office of 
the ex-President. It declared that each for- 
mer Chief Executive was entitled to receive 
“a monetary allowance” of $25,000 a year. 
(Since this represented a kind of salary 
rather than a contributory pension, the In- 
ternal Revenue Service later determined that 
it was taxable, like the President’s salary.) 

Congress also authorized a staff to assist 
the ex-President. The former Chief Execu- 
tive could select, without regard to the Civil 
Service and classification laws, assistants 
and secretaries who would then become fed- 
eral employees. They would be responsible 
solely to him in the performance of their 
duties. The staff allowance paid by the gov- 
ernment was not to exceed that of the sena- 
tor from the least populous state, which in 
1958 meant $50,000 a year. The ex-President 
also received office space, furnishings, and 
equipment at a place in the United States 
determined by him. He was also given free 
mailing privileges. Like the comparable al- 
lowances for a President in office, these al- 
lowances for the ex-President were considered 
by Internal Revenue to be tax free. 

Finally, Congress provided a pension of 
$10,000 a year for presidential widows. Pre- 
viously they had been given federal assist- 
ance only upon petition, and then by special 
acts of Congress. 

The Former Presidents Act stemmed most 
immediately from the plight of Harry Tru- 
man. He found his resources drained by the 
$30,000 he said it cost him each year just 
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to answer his mail and fulfill requests for 
speeches and public appearances. He had to 
have federal assistance, he told House 
Speaker Sam Rayburn, in order “to keep 
ahead of the hounds.” 

Seeking passage of the bill, congressional 
leaders emphasized that a Chief Executive 
remained an important public figure for the 
rest of his life. “The American people,” de- 
clared Senate Majority Leader Lyndon John- 
son, “still look to an ex-President for advice, 
for counsel, and for inspiration in their 
moments of trial.” 

Nevertheless, dissatisfied Republicans in 
the House delayed action for two years. Pub- 
licly they warned that the bill gave ex-Presi- 
dents official standing and that in the fu- 
ture they might use the governmental serv- 
ices to mount a campaign for public office 
at the taxpayers’ expense. Privately they 
complained that they were being asked to 
subsidize Truman’s attacks upon their party. 
Overwhelming support for the bill, however, 
came from the mass media and from the 
public, and it became law in 1958. 

Since then the ex-presidential allowances 
have been increased to counter the erosion 
of inflation. In 1970 Congress adopted an es- 
calator clause, making the stipend for for- 
mer Presidents equal to the annual salary 
of Cabinet officers, an amount that rose from 
$60,000 in 1970 to $66,000 in 1976. 

Former Presidents also have obtained the 
prerogative of addressing the U.S. Senate, a 
modification of the proposal championed by 
Harry Truman to make them lifetime, non- 
voting members of the Upper Chamber. This 
was not a new idea. President Hayes had 
rejected it, declaring that representation in 
the Senate was already inequitable. Presi- 
dent Taft said there was already too much 
discussion in the Senate. Hoping to en- 
courage Franklin D. Roosevelt not to run 
for re-election, Thomas E. Dewey revived 
the idea during World War II, but had no 
luck. 

In the postwar era, Congress considered 
several such bills, but failed to adopt any. 
Yet, in deference to Truman’s wishes, the 
Senate modified its rules in 1963 to give 
former Chief Executives the right to use it 
as a forum whenever they wished. The fol- 
lowing year, on his eightieth birthday, Tru- 
man became the first ex-President to ad- 
dress the Senate in formal session. 

Several other measures in the 1960's added 
to the perqvisites and privileges of the ex- 
Presidency. The Presidential Transition Act 
of 1963 substituted federal for private funds 
to cover the cost of changing administra- 
tions. Although the incoming President re- 
ceived the bulk of the money, the outgoing 
Executive was allotted $300,000 during the 
six months after he left the Presidency. In 
1976 this was raised to $1,000,000. 

With the expansion of security measures 
after President Kennedy's assassination, 
Congress provided Secret Service agents to 
protect former Presidents and their families. 

President Johnson's own fiamboyant style 
led him to put Air Force jets and helicop- 
ters, complete with crews and stewards, at 
the disposal of Hoover, Truman, and Eisen- 
hower, and this privilege has been continued. 

In 1969 a Victorian townhouse across from 
the White House was designated the official 
Former Presidents’ Residence to accommo- 
date the former heads of state whenever they 
visited the nation’s capital. Eight years later 
Gerald Ford became the first to use it. 

Watergate and the resignation of President 
Nixon in 1974 led to questioning of some of 
the privileges and prerogatives and, for the 
first time, to restrictions on the ex-Presiden- 
cy. When it was disclosed that nearly $10,- 
000,000 had been spent by the government to 
make the estates of President Nixon at Key 
Biscayne and San Clemente more secure and 
comfortable for him and his staff, some chal- 
lenged such expenditures on property that 
would remain private after he became an ex- 
President. 
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Extending the doctrine of accountability, 
a federal court ruled in 1976 that an ex- 
President would be accountable for personal 
misconduct while President. The judge held 
former President Nixon personally Mable for 
damages because he had initiated and over- 
seen a wiretap program without setting spe- 
cific limits on it. (While asserting the moral 
principle, in a suit initiated by former Na- 
tional Security Staff member Morton Hal- 
perin, the judge reduced its effectiveness by 
assessing only a token fine of one dollar.) 

In the Presidential Recordings and Mate- 
rials Preservation Act of 1974, Congress de- 
prived Nixon of control over his papers and 
tapes because of the Watergate investigation: 
Four years later, the lawmakers passed the 
Presidential Records Act of 1978, which made 
an outgoing President's papers public prop- 
erty. However, it permitted a former Presi- 
dent to restrict access to some of his public 
materials for up to twelve years. 

Finally, an important shaping force in the 
evolution of the ex-Presidency has been the 
growth of the Presidency itself, for the ex- 
Presidency is always a shadow of the larger 
institution. The increased power and codifi- 
cation of the Presidency in the postwar era 
encouraged similar developments in the ex- 
Presidency. Conversely, the ex-Presidency 
may be facing greater responsibility and ac- 
countability as the Imperial Presidency is 
dismantled. Limitation of ownership and 
control over White House materials may be 
only the first step. Congress may one day 
establish governmental restrictions upon the 
sources and amount of outside income, or 
reconsider the definition of eligibility. Under 
the Former Presidents Act, for instance, any- 
one who has held the office of the President— 
and has not been removed by impeachment 
and conviction—qualifies; a person who was 
President for even a day might qualify for 
lifetime allowances. Whatever future regula- 
tions may be imposed on the office of the ex- 
Presidency, however, one thing seems certain. 
It will remain a position of security, privilege, 
and even power that would have astonſehed 
at least the first twenty-four of the twenty- 
nine men who outlived their own 
Presidencies. 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join in the introduction of 
the Former Presidents Facilities and 
Services Reform Act of 1981. 

This legislation is designed to control 
the $22 million projected cost in fiscal 
1981 for Presidential pensions, office staff 
allowances, Presidential libraries, and 
Secret Service protection for former 
Presidents and their families. 

The services and activities provided 
currently to our former Presidents are 
very expensive and the cost is growing 
at an alarming rate. In fiscal year 1980, 
these statutory programs are estimated 
to have cost $18.3 million—an amount 
which exceeded the appropriation for 
the entire White House operation. The 
libraries cost over $9 million in fiscal 
1980 and the protection required $8 mil- 
lion. A little over a decade ago, in fiscal 
1970, the library costs were less than $2 
million and protection costs were about 
$730,000. Action to control these costs is 
very much needed. 

It has become apparent over recent 
months and years that the American 
taxpayers want to see all Federal ex- 
penditures reviewed and where appro- 
priate, reduced. They believe, as I do, 
that these programs must not be an 
exception to this rule. 

The legislation being offered today will 
do a great deal to introduce controls in 
this area. It will provide guidelines that 
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will apply to Presidential libraries and 
reduce those costs. It will also place ceil- 
ings on the funds authorized for the 
staffs and office expenditures of former 
Presidents. It will limit the duration of 
protection for former Presidents and 
their families. 

Finally the legislation will resolve in- 
consistencies between the Former Presi- 
dents Act and the Transition Act by re- 
moving former Presidents from coverage 
of the Transition Act and assure that 
Federal funds may not be used for par- 
tisan political or income generating 
activities. 

This legislation was developed as a re- 
sult of hearings in the 96th Congress 
held jointly by the Governmental Affairs 
Subcommittee on Civil Service and Gen- 
eral Services and the Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Treasury, Postal Serv- 
ice and General Government. The hear- 
ings served to call attention to ambigui- 
ties and deficiencies present in the cur- 
rent statutes. These weaknesses have 
been noted in reports of the General Ac- 
counting Office and I believe that every- 
one concerned with these statutes, in- 
cluding former Presidents and their 
families, will welcome further clarifica- 
tion of the provisions. 

The review of these statutes has been 
aimed at developing good public policy. 
It has been our intention to enhance 
rather than diminish the Nation’s re- 
spect and affection for its Presidents 
and their families. 

Th's legislation should provide for 
better oversight and control over the 
rapid growth of Federal expenditures. It 
maintains and improves the programs 
while also responding to the interest of 
the taxpayers. 

Congressman AnDY Jacoss has intro- 
duced a bill in the House of Representa- 
tives entitled “The Former Presidential 
Enough is Enough and Taxpayers Rel'ef 
Act of 1981” (H.R. 878). The bill pro- 
posed today has different provisions 
from the House but it shares a common 
theme. Enough is enough. Taxpayers 
need relief. Spending must be brought 
under control. 

I urge my colleagues to give this legis- 
lation favorable consideration.@ 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, 
there can be little quest on that Govern- 
ment spending has made a major con- 
tribution to the economic problems we 
are facing today. In recognition of this, 
most Americans have supported a broad- 
based program to reduce the growth of 
the Federal budget. While many laud- 
able Federal programs may be affected 
by these budget cuts, it has been heart- 
ening to note that American citizens are 
willing to bear their share of the burden 
now in anticipation of a future recovery. 

It is clear that Members of Congress 
and the executive branch should not ex- 
pect the rest of the country to cut back 
when they exempt themselves from sac- 
rifice. As a demonstration of this belief, 
the Senate has supported the Presi- 
dent's decision to recommend no pay 
raise for senior Government officials 
and Members of Congress. Numerous 
other spending areas will require ex- 
amination, and chief among them is the 
cost to the Government of providing for 
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former Presidents. For the first time in 
history, we are spending more for the 
support of former Presidents than for 
the White Houce itself. With a projected 
cost of $22 million for this fiscal year, 
there is now widespread taxpayer senti- 
ment that expenditures for maintaining 
ex-Presidents are out of control. 


I am pleased to join as a cosponsor of 
the Former Presidents Facilities and 
Services Reform Act of 1981. This care- 
fully written legislation limits the serv- 
ices and allowances provided for former 
Presidents and their wives, children, 
staff, or survivors, and insures that Fed- 
eral funds are not used for personal po- 
litical or income-generating activities. It 
provides Secret Service protection for 
the former President for 8 years only, 
unless the determination is made that 
a serious need exists. Finally, the bill 
places particular emphasis on control- 
ling the enormous expense of the presi- 
dential library system without jeopard- 
izing the system’s important place in our 
Nation’s heritage. 


Americans realize that Presidents 
continue in public life long after leav- 
ing office. Because of the demands that 
continue to be present, they indeed do 
require adequate security and assistance 
in filling requests connected with their 
role as former Chief Executives. Because 
of their years of service to this country, 
their well-deserved right to an appro- 
priate pension is unquestioned. I am con- 
vinced that this legislation balances our 
responsibilities, both to former Presi- 
dents who have served us and to frus- 
trated taxpayers who continue to pay 
the bills.@ 


è Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to join Senators CHILES and 
Pryor in introducing the Former Presi- 
dents Facilities and Services Reform Act 
of 1981. This legislation is designed to 
curb the skyrocketing costs associated 
with the services the Federal Govern- 
ment provides to our Nation’s former 
Presidents. Over the past 25 years, the 
cost to the taxpayer of pensions, office 
staff allowances, libraries, and Secret 
Service protection provided to former 
Presidents and their families has in- 
creased dramatically—from $65,000 in 
1955 to a projected cost of $22 million in 
this fiscal year. 


Mr. President, our Nation’s former 
Presidents do have special needs and 
they are entitled to certain services upon 
retirement from this Nation’s highest 
office. But, as several days of congres- 
sional hearings last year clearly demon- 
strated, many of the costs are excessive, 
unjustified and very wasteful. 

The legislation that we are introduc- 
ing today will help eliminate these un- 
necessary expenditures and will bring 
future costs under control. Among other 
things, this bill will place a cap—to be 
lowered over time—on the office allow- 
ances provided to former Presidents. It 
will prohibit the use of Federal funds for 
income generating activities. Further- 
more, the bill will limit Secret Service 
protection to periods of actual threat 
and will control the rapidly rising costs 
of the current Presidential library sys- 


tem by placing a cap on the Govern- 
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ment’s obligation to maintain these 
libraries. 

The Former Presidents Facilities and 
Services Reform Act is sound legislation. 
It was developed with the participation 
of the executive branch, the General Ac- 
counting Office, and after consulations 
with our former Presidents. 

The bill will not jeopardize the means 
by which our former Presidents can lead 
a dignified retired life. Under this bill, 
the legitimate needs of Presidents and 
their families will continue to be met. 
But wasteful Federal spending will be 
curtailed. 

Mr. President, I believe that this legis- 

lation is fair to our former Presidents 
and fair to the Nation’s taxpayers. I 
hope that we can move expeditiously to 
enact it into law. 
@ Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, these are 
times of fiscal austerity. As a member of 
the Senate Budget Committee, I can at- 
test that the U.S. Senate is serious about 
cutting Federal spending. By our actions 
in passing the 1981 reconciliation bill and 
the first concurrent budget resolution, we 
reduce Federal spending by more than 
$200 billion between 1981 and 1984. 

These budget cuts will be spread 
throughout virtually every part of the 
budget. School lunch and related child 
nutrition programs may be cut by some 
$1.5 billion. Education programs may be 
reduced by some $1.4 billion, waste water 
treatment programs by over $3 billion 
and so on. As a result, Federal aid to 
State and local governments may drop by 
some $15 billion, and many State and 
local governments may have to raise sales 
and property taxes if they wish to provide 
services previously funded by the Federal 
Government. 

All of these budget cuts are predicated 
on the fact that we all must make sac- 
rifices for the common good. Indeed, if 
that were not the case, there is little like- 
lihood that these spending cuts would 
have much popular support. 

Consequently, I think that it is only 
appropriate that the U.S. Senate give 
serious and immediate consideration to 
S. 1325, The Former Presidents’ Facilities 
and Services Reform Act of 1981. For, if 
we cannot ask the former leaders of our 
country to make sacrifices in this budg- 
etary battle, how can we expect the or- 
dinary citizen to do so. 

S. 1325 provides for reasonable ex- 
penses for former Presidents. It provides 
for adequate Secret Service protection 
for former Presidents and their spouses, 
makes adequate allowances for staff for 
former Presidents, and places sensible 
limits on the amount of public funding 
for the libraries of our former Presidents. 

This year we will be spending $24 mil- 
lion for expenses of former Presidents, 
$3 million more than for administration 
of the White House. The costs of former 
Presidents rose from $65,745 in 1955 to 
$18,250,869 in 1980. If the Federal budget 
as a whole had increased at the same 
rate, it would have totaled some $19.5 
trillion in 1980. 


Clearly, we need some sensible fiscal 
restraint in supporting former Presidents. 
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Our democracy is strengthened by 
Presidential leadership, and I hope that 
all our former Presidents and the Reagan 
administration will give this legislation 
the full support that it deserves. And I 
commend my distinguished colleague, 
Senator CHILES, for introducing this 
measure today. 


By Mr. SASSER: 

S. 1326. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to authorize a service pen- 
sion of up to $150 per month for veterans 
of World War I and for certain surviving 
spouses and dependent children of such 
veterans; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

WORLD WAR I VETERANS’ SERVICE PENSION ACT 

OF 1981 
@ Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, today it 
is my pleasure to introduce the World 
War I Veterans’ Service Pension Act of 
1981. It is identical to legislation intro- 
duced by my colleague Congressman 
GLENN ANDERSON, H.R. 1918, which cur- 
rently has 109 cosponsors. H.R. 1918, I 
am pleased to report. will be the subject 
of hearings before the House Pension 
Subcommittee this coming July 21. I 
would hope that the Senate might see 
similar hearings in the near future as 
well. 

Mr. President, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration now estimates that there are 
now 482,000 living veterans of World 
War I. Less than a half-million veterans 
who, because of their service dur‘ng a 
time of transition in veterans programs 
and benefits, receive virtually nothing in 
recognition for their service to the coun- 
try. 

I recognize that the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration currently operates a pension 
program for which some World War I 
veterans are eligible. The fact is. the VA 
pension program is really a poverty pro- 
gram, based on need. Veterans and 
widows who are poor enough collect less 
than $100 a month. More than 60 per- 
a of these veterans collect nothing at 
all. 

Let me quote from a letter I received 
from a World War I veterans: 

I went into the Army December 13, 1915. 
Served in Mexico, 1916, and went to France 
1917. Served 18 months, 14 davs overseas. Re- 
turned to U.S.A. in March, 1919. Discharged 
August 1920. I am 85 years old. I now draw 
$9.35—nine dollars and 35 cents—monthly 
pension. 


Nine dollars and thirty-five cents a 
month, Mr. President. to a man who 
served his country for almost 5 years. 
This is a disgrace. 

From the Revoluntionary War through 
the Spanish-American War, our Govern- 
ment had a history of providing a pen- 
sion to veterans in recognition of their 
service. After World War II. however, 
veterans benefits began to change, and 
focused on the need to compensate vet- 
erans for their service by establishing 
home and farm loans, ſob opportunities, 
educational benefits. and disability com- 
pensation. World War I veterans were, 
unfortunately, lost in the transition. 

The average World War I veteran is 
now over 85 years of age. Two hundred 
of them die every day. And the dwindling 
number of World War I veterans con- 
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tinue to be forgotten by the Nation which 
owes its very existence to our veterans. 

My bill, Mr. President, would author- 
ize payment of $150 per month service 
pension in addition to any other vet- 
erans benefits, including the current VA 
pension or disability payment. No limit 
would be placed on outside income, and 
beyond the veteran or widow, only actu- 
ally dependent orphaned children would 
be eligible. Based on a Census Bureau 
survey, my bill would be estimated to cost 
$1.2 billion for fiscal year 1982. Because 
the pension would go only to a limited 
and admittedly elderly group, the cost 
would be reduced each subsequent year. 
Because the bill is an authorization, not 
an entitlement, the above estimate would 
only hold true if full appropriation were 
realized. 

To quote Congressman ANDERSON: 
“$150 a month is hardly a generous sum.” 
But may I remind my colleagues that it 
will make a very substantial improve- 
ment in lives of these aged veterans. 
And it will serve a clear message to mil- 
lions of American veterans that we are 
grateful for their service and sacrifice 
to the Nation. 

In conclusion, I welcome the cospon- 
sorship of my Senate colleagues on the 
World War I Veterans Service Pension 
Act of 1981. I further urge the Senate 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee, under the 
able leadership of my friend from Wyom- 
ing, Mr. Simpson, to hold early hear- 
ings on the bill. Time is running out for 
the veterans of World War I; let us not 
shorten their remaining days by neglect- 
ing this most basic gesture of thanks. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the World War I Veterans Service 
Pension Act of 1981 be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1326 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “World War I Veter- 
ans’ Service Pension Act of 1981.“ 

Sec. 2. (a) Subchapter II of chapter 15, 
title 38, United States Code, is amended by 
inserting after section 512 the following new 
section: 


“§ 513. Veterans of World War I 

“(a) Subject to the availability of appro- 
priations, the Administrator may pass to any 
veteran of World War I who meets the service 
requirements of this section a pension at a 
monthly rate not to exceed $150. 

“(b) (1) A veteran meets the service re- 
quirements of this section if the veteran 
served in the active military, naval, or air 
service— 

“(A) for ninety days or more during World 
War I; 

“(B) during World War I and was dis- 
charged or released from such service for a 
service-connected disability; or 

“(C) for a period of ninety consecutive 
days or more which began or ended during 
World War I. 

“(2) For the purposes of this section, the 
term ‘World War I’ means the period begin- 
ning April 5, 1917, and ending on July 2, 
1921. 

“(c) Any payment to a veteran wnder this 
section is in addition to any payment to 
which the veteran is entitled under section 
521 of this title or section 306 of the Vet- 
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erans’ and Survivors Pension Improvement 
Act of 1978. 

(b) the Table of Sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by inserting after 
the item relating to section 512 the following 
new item: 

“513. Veterans of World War I.“. 

Sec. 3. (a) Subchapter II of chapter 15, 
title 38, United States Code, is amended by 
inserting after section 541 the following new 
section: 

“s 541a. Certain surviving spouses of World 
War I veterans 

“(a) Subject to the availability of appro- 
priations, the Administrator may pay to the 
surviving spouse of any deceased World War 
I veteran who met the service requirements 
of section 513(b) of this title a pension at a 
monthly rate not to exceed $150. 

“(b) No pension shall be paid to the sur- 
viving spouse of a veteran under this section 
unless such surviving spouse was married to 
the veteran— 

(1) before December 14, 1944; 

(2) for one year or more; or 

“(3) for any period of time, if a child was 
born of the marriage or was born to them 
before marriage. 

“(c) Any payment to a surviving spouse 
under this section is in addition to any pay- 
ment to which the surviving spouse is en- 
titled under section 541 of this title or under 
section 306 of the Veterans’ and Survivors’ 
Pension Improvement Act of 1978.“ 

(b) The Table of Sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by inserting after 
the item relating to section 541 the follow- 
ing new item: 

“54la. Certain surviving spouses of World 
War I veterans.”’. 

Sec. 4. (a) Subchapter II of chapter 15, 
title 38, United States Code, is amended by 
inserting after section 542 the following new 
section: 

“$642a. Certain children of World War I 
veterans 


“(a) Subject to the availability of appro- 
priations and whenever there is no surviving 
spouse entitled to a pension under section 
541a of this title, the Administrator may pay 
to the child or children of any deceased 
World War I veteran who met the service 
requirements of section 513(b) of this title 
a pension at a monthly rate not to exceed 
$150. 

“(b) In the case of eligible children of a 
veteran, the pension provided for by sub- 
section (a) of this section shall be equally 
divided among the children. 

“(c) For the purposes of this section, the 
term ‘child’ means an unmarried person— 

“(1) who is under eighteen years of age; 

“(2) who, before attaining the age of 
eighteen years became permanently incapable 
of self-support; or 

“(3) who, after attaining the age of 
eighteen years and until completion of edu- 
cation or training (but not after attaining 
the age of 23 years), is pursuing a course of 
instrvction at an approved educational in- 
stitution, 
and who meets the other criteria of section 
101(4) of this title.“. 

(b) the Table of Sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by inserting after 
the item relating to section 542 the follow- 
ing new item: 

“542a. Certain children of World War I vet- 
erans.”. 

Sec. 5. The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply to payments under chapter 15, 
title 38, United States Code, and shall take 
effect January 1, 1982.@ 


By Mr. CHTLES: 
S. 1327. A bill to amend the Inspector 
General Act of 1978; to the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs. 
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INSPECTOR GENERAL AMENDMENTS OF 1981 


@ Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, the legis- 
lation I am introducing today is in re- 
sponse to a general accounting report 
which detail the savings to American 
taxpayer than can be derived by resolv- 
ing the outstanding audits that present- 
ly exist and by allowing each Inspector 
General to institute civil action to re- 
cover Federal funds where the Justice 
Department has declined to take action. 
This legislation would amend Public 
Law 95-452. 

During the last session of Congress, I 
held hearings with each Inspector Gen- 
eral nominee. Each of them expressed 
a deep desire to do something about the 
number of unresolved audits that existed 
in their respective agency. However 
when you view the problem collectively, 
as the GAO did, the results are even 
more astounding. 

According to the GAO, Federal agen- 
cies referred close to 13,000 fraud cases 
to the Department of Justice for prose- 
cution. However, only 40 percent of these 
were actually prosecuted. Thus, less than 
10 percent of the over 77,000 cases iden- 
tified by agencies were actually prose- 
cuted. However, we found that agencies 
did not always take availab'’e adminis- 
trative actions against those committing 
fraud. In fact, 22 percent of the cases, 
no administrative or legal action of any 
kind was taken. For example, agencies 
quit doing business with contractors or 
grantees in only 13 percent of the cases 
involving these types of organizations. 
In 22 percent of the cases involving con- 
tractors or grantees the administrative 
7 5 was sending them a warning 
etter. 


Mr. President, I recognize that the De- 
partment of Justice cannot prosecute 
every case referred along these lines. I 
believe that civil fine authority could be 
a useful enforcement in those cases 
where Justice does not take some type of 
legal action. 


I am sure that it is clear to the Mem- 
bers of this body that something has to 
be done in order to restore public con- 
fidence in the ability of the Government 
to successfully combat fraud. waste, and 
abuse in Federal programs, Federal en- 
forcement officials have told us over and 
over that every time they looked for 
fraud and waste and abuse, they found 
it. Everytime they looked for program 
mismanagement and systemic failures 
they found it. 


Since I have been in the Senate I have 
had the opportunity to examine at some 
length, various Government programs. 
Like other Senators I then issued com- 
mittee reports asking the executive 
branch to make the necessary changes 
in order to get the fraud out and the 
intent back into the programs. Likewise, 
the General Accounting Office has issued 
numerous reports recommending 
changes. Many of the suggestions and 
recommendations are largely ignored 
and “business-as-usual” remain the or- 
der of the day. 

The only persons who have not been 
marching to the orders have been the 
Inspectors General. These amendments 
to the Inspector Genera! Act will make 
these fraud fighters even more effective. 
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I think it is important that the Congress 
support the inspector General with the 
strongest legisiat.on possible. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed in 
tae ReEvoRD at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
oraered to pe printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

8. 1327 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representative of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. That this 
Act may be cited as the “Inspector General 
Amendments of 1981". 

DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


Sec. 2. (a) Section 4(a)(1) of the In- 
spector General Act of 1978 is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(A)” after "(1)"; 

(2) by inserting “and” after the semi- 
colon; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

B) to establish schedules and deadlines 
for the disposition and final resolution of all 
audits conducted by such establishment;’’. 

(b) Section 4 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

„(e) Each Inspector General is authorized, 
where appropriate, to commence a civil ac- 
tion to recover Federal funds in any case in 
which the Inspector General or the respec- 
tive federal agency, reported a violation of 
law to the Attorney General and the Attor- 
ney General declined to take action on such 
report. In carrying out such action, the In- 
spector General may request legal assistance 
and support from the Attorney General and 
from the General Counsel of the establish- 
ment.“. 

SEMIANNUAL REPORTS 

Sec. 3. Section 5 of the Inspector General 
Act of 1978 is amended— 

(1) by striking out and“ after the semi- 
colon in paragraph (5); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (6) and inserting in lieu there- 
of a semicolon; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraphs: 

“(7) a description of each audit conducted 
by the establishment which has not been 
completed by the deadline established for 
such audit under section 4(a)(1)(B) or, 
in the case of an audit for which no dead- 
line has been established, within six months 
after the date on which the audit was com- 
menced, and an explanation of the reasons 
why such audit was not completed by such 
deadline or within such specified time; and 

(8) an identification of any savings from 
the budget of the establishment made by 
the establishment due to the activities of 
the Office during the reporting period, and 
an estimate of any such savings that may be 
realized by the establishment during the 
six-month period in which the report is 
made.“. 


By Mr. DIXON (for himself and 
Mr. Percy) : 

S. 1332. A hill to amend the Internal 
Revenue of 1954 to make certain changes 
with respect to estate and gift taxes; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

TRANSFER TAX REFORM ACT OF 1981 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. President. I am today 
introducing, along with my distinguished 
senior colleague from Illinois, Senator 
Percy, the Transfer Tax Reform Act of 
1981. Identical legislation is being intro- 
duced today in the House of Representa- 
tives by a distinguished Member of the 
Illinois Congressional Delegation, Con- 
gressman Mapican. The legislation is de- 
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signed to bring our badly antiquated 
estate and gift tax laws up to date. Due 
to inflation and other factors the estate 
tax has become an unbearable burden for 
many, particularly for American farmers 
and small businessmen. The law needs to 
be reformed. 

The estate laws no longer just prevent 
the excessive accumulation of wealth. 
They now act to make it virtually impos- 
sible to preserve family farms and fam- 
ily-operated small businesses. Present 
estate law, by excessively taxing the 
transfer of an estate from one generation 
to the next, acts to force the sale of small 
farms and businesses to larger farms or 
corporations. 

American agricultural policy has long 
had as its basit tenet the support and 
maintenance of the family farm, but our 
estate taxes actually operate to subvert 
this objective. The increasingly heavy 
estate tax burden forces sales that turn 
farmland into shopping centers or into 
large corporate farms. American agricul- 
ture and the American public are the 
losers. 

The legislation we are introducing to- 
day is similar in many respects to S. 395, 
The Family Enterprise and Gift Tax 
Equity Act introduced by Senator 
Wattop. I am pleased to be a cosponsor 
of that bill. 

However, there are some differences 
between this bill and S. 395. I am intro- 
ducing it in order to give the Senate some 
additional options to consider as it works 
to make needed changes in the estate and 
gift tax areas. 

This bill is the result of extensive re- 
search and work by the Illinois Bar As- 
sociation. It reflects the quality and in- 
telligence of the members of the Tllinois 
Bar that worked on it. I think that the 
Bar Association's efforts will be of great 
help to the Senate. I believe any legis- 
lation that the Senate finally passes in 
this area will reflect the bar's efforts, 
and will be better because of them. 

Mr. President, the bill makes a number 
of changes in estate and gift tax law. 

First, the unified credit against Fed- 
eral estate and gift tax is substantially 
increased. The unified credit equivalent 
amount is increased from the present 
level of $175,000 as follows: 

[In thousands of dollars] 


The unified credit is not indexed for 
inflation after 1985. 

Second, the Federal gift tax annual 
exclusion is increased from the present 
level of $3,000 to $10,000. This increase 
does not fully offset the inflation that 
has occurred since the $3,000 level was 
enacted—to do so would require a $15,000 
exclusion—but it does represent a rea- 
sonable effort to restore the exclusion to 
a practical level. 

Third, the requirement that gifts in- 
cluded in the gross estate because they 
are made within 3 years of death be 
revalued as of the date of death is elimi- 
nated. Also, certain technical problems 
relating to split gifts made within 3 years 
of death are corrected. 

Fourth, the use of the unified credit 
against gift tax is made elective rather 
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than mandatory. The bill provides that 
by electing to pay gift tax the taxpayer 
can obtain a binding determination of 
the value of the gift for all transfer tax 
purposes after the 3-year statute of 
limitations on the gift tax return has 
expired. 4 

Fifth, the special use valuation rules 
applicable to farms and certain closely 
held business real estate are comprehen- 
sively revised to make their utilization 
much more equitable and also simpler 
for both the Government and the tax- 
payer. This provision is of particular im- 
portance to Illinois because Illinois and 
Iowa have made almost one-half of the 
special use valuation elections in the 
entire Nation since 1976. 

Sixth, the installment payment of 
estate tax rules are simplified and co- 
ordinated with the redemption provi- 
sions of the Internal Revenue Code. The 
discrimination against sole proprietor- 
ships in the utilization of these rules is 
substantially eliminated and the percent- 
age requirements for eligibility are re- 
duced. The acceleration of payment pro- 
visions are also made somewhat less 
harsh. 

Finally, the Federal disclaimer statute 
is completely revised to permit disclaim- 
ers in more situations than the inter- 
pretation of the present law currently 
being made by the Treasury Department 
permits. 

Mr. President, I believe that it is im- 
perative to make the needed reforms in 
the estate and gift tax law without delay. 
I believe that this bill can make a sub- 
stantial contribution in helping to 
achieve that objective. I urge the Sen- 
ate to act, and act quickly, to address 
the issues raised by this bill and by the 
legislation I cosponsored with Senator 
WALLOP. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1332 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

Section 1. SHORT TITLE; AMENDMENT OF 
1954 Cope. 

(a) SHorT TrTtE.—This Act may be cited 
as the “Transfer Tax Reform Act of 1981". 

(b) AMENDMENT oF 1954 CopE.—Except as 
otherwise expressly provided, whenever in 
this Act an amendment or repeal is expressed 
in terms of an amendment to, or repeal of, 
a section or other provision, the reference 
shall be considered to be made to a section 
or other provision of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954. 

Sec. 2. INCREASE IN UNIFIED CREDIT AGAINST 
ESTATE Tax. 

(a) CREDIT AGAINST ESTATE TAX. 

(1) IN GENERAL; —Subsections (a) and (b) 
of section 2010 (relating to unified credit 
against estate tax) are amended to read as 
follows: 

„(a) GENERAL RuLeE.—The unified credit 
amount shall be allowed as a credit to the 


estate of every decedent against the tax im- 
posed by section 2001. 
“(b) UNIFIED CREDIT AMOUNT.— 
In the case of decedents 
dying in: 
1982 
1983 


1984 
1985 and thereafter 


The unified credit 
amount is: 
$70, 800 
87, 800 
121, 800 
155, 800” 


June 4, 1981 


(2) Technical and Conforming Amend- 
ments.—Subsection (a) of section €018 (re- 
lating to estate tax returns by executors) is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “$175,000” in paragraph 
oe inserting in lieu thereof 6500, 000“, 
an 

(B) by striking out paragraph (3) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 


(3) Phase-in of filing requirement 
amount.— 


“*Paragraph (1) shall be 
applied by substituting for 
$500,000 the fol- 

lowing amount: 


In the case of decedents 
dying in: 


(I) IN GENERAL.—Paragraph (1) of section 
2505 (a) (relating to unified credit against 
gift tax) is amended by striking out “$47,- 
000" and inserting in lieu thereof “the uni- 
fied credit amount”. 

(2) UNIFIED CREDIT AMOuUNT.—Subsection 
(b) of section 2505 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(b) UNIFIED CREDIT AMOUNT,— 


In the czse of 
gifts made in: 
1982 
1983 


1984 Rite 
1985 and thereafter 


The unified credit 
amount is: 

$70, 800 

87, 800 

121, 800 
155, 800" 


(c) Errecrive Dates.—The amendments 
made— 

(1) by subsection (a) shall apply to the 
estates of decedents dying after December 
31, 1981, and 

(2) by subsection (b) shall apply to gifts 
made after such date. 

Sec. 3. INCREASE IN ANNUAL Girt Tax Ex- 
CLUSION. 


(a) In GeneraL.—Subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 2503 (relating to exclusions from gifts) 
is amended by striking out “$3,000” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof 810.000“. 

(b) Errecrive Date—The amendment 
made by this section shall apply to gifts 
made after December 31, 1981. 


Sec. 4. ESTATE Tax TREATMENT OF TRANSFERS 
Mave WITHIN 3 YEARS OF DECE- 
DENT'S DEATH. 


(a) In GeneraL.—Section 2035 (relating 
to adjustments for gifts made within 3 years 
of decedent’s death) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“(d) VALUATION OF Girts.—For purposes 
of subsection (a), the value of property in- 
cluded in the gross estate by reason of sub- 
section (a) shall be the value of such prop- 
erty at the time of its transfer, The pre- 
ceding sentence shall not apply to a trans- 
fer of an interest in property which is in- 
cluded in the value of the gross estate under 
section 2036, 2037, 2038, 2041, or 2042 or 
would have been included under any of such 
sections if such interest had been retained 

the decedent.” 

MD Ne ADJUSTMENT FOR CERTAIN SPLIT 
Grrs.—Subsection (b) of section 2035 is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out 

h (1), 
2 by 8 out the period at the end 
of paragraph (2), and inserting in lieu where: 
of paragraph (2), and inserting in eu 
reof , and", 
3) by adding oe paragraph (2) the fol- 
aragraph: 
257 to piia gift 1 a donee made aoine a 
calendar year by a decedent and Dez A 
cedent’s spouse pursuant to section 25 : 
the total value of the gift and other 5 850 
made by such decedent and the 88 
spouse in such year to the same donee awe 
not exceed the combined exclusions of 2 
decederit and the decedent’s spouse un = 
section 2503(b) for the calendar year.“, an 


“and” at the end of 


June 4, 1981 


(4) by striking out “Paragraph (2)" in 
paragraph (2) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Paragraphs (2) and (3)”. 

(e) Errecrive Date.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to estates 
of decedents dying after December 31, 1981. 


Sec. 5. ELECTION TO Pay GIFT Tax. 


(a) In Generat.—Section 2505 (relating 
to unified credit against gift tax) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(e) ELECTION TO Pay GIFT Tax.— 

“(1) IN GeneraL.—An individual may 
elect with respect to any calendar quarter 
the amount, if any, of the credit allowed by 
subsection (a) to be applied with respect to 
gifts made during such quarter. 

“(2) ELECTION.—An election under para- 
graph (1) shall be made at the same time as 
the return required to be filed for such quar- 
ter under section 6019 is filed and shall be in 
such form and manner as the Secretary may 
by regulations prescribe. 

“(3) EFFECT or ELECTION.—For purposes of 
subsection (a) (2), the amount of any credit 
which does not apply by reason of an elec- 
tion under paragraph (1) shall not be treated 
as an amount allowable as a credit under this 
section.” 

(b) COMPUTATION or ESTATE Tax.—Subsec- 
tion (b) of section 2001 (relating to compu- 
tation of estate tax) is amended to read as 
follows: 

„(b) COMPUTATION or Tax.—The tax im- 
posed by tbis section shall be the amount 
equal to the excess (if any) of— 

“(1) a tentative tax computed in accord- 
ance with the rate schedule set forth in sub- 
section (c) on the sum of— 

“(A) the amount of the taxable estate, 
and 

“(B) the amount of the adjusted taxable 
gifts, over 

“(2) the aggregate amount of tax assessed 

or paid under chapter 12 with respect to gifts 
made by the decedent after December 31, 
1976. 
For purposes of paragraph (1)(B), the term 
‘adjusted taxable gifts’ means the total 
amount of the taxable gifts (within the 
meaning of section 2503 and as determined 
under section 2504(c)) made by the dece- 
dent after December 31, 1976, other than 
gifts which are includible in the gross estate 
of the decedent.” 

(c) VALUATION OF CERTAIN GIFTS FoR PRE- 
CEDING CALENDAR YEars.—Subsection (c) of 
section 2504 (relating to determination of 
value of prior gifts on which gift tax has 
been paid) is amended to read as follows: 


“(c) VALUATION OF CERTAIN GIFTS FOR PRE- 
CEDING CALENDAR YEARS AND QUARTERS,—If 
the time has expired within which a tax may 
be assessed under this chapter or under cor- 
responding provisions of prior laws on the 
transfer of property by gift made during a 
preceding calendar year or calendar quarter, 
as defined in section 2502(c), and if a tax 
under this chapter or under corresponding 
provisions of prior laws has been assessed or 
paid for such preceding calendar year or 
calendar quarter, the value of such gift made 
in such preceding calendar year or calendar 
quarter shall, for purposes of computing the 
tax under this chapter for any calendar 
quarter and for purposes of computing the 
estate tax under chapter 11 and the gener- 
ation-skipping transfer tax under chapter 13, 
be the value of such gift which was used in 
computing the tax for the last preceding 
calendar year or calendar quarter for which 
a tax under this chapter or under corre- 
sponding provisions of prior laws was as- 
sessed or paid.” 

(d) Errecrive Date—The amendments 


made by this section shall apply to gifts 
made after December 31, 1981. * 1 
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Sec. 6. VALUATION OF CERTAIN FARM, ETC. 
REAL PROPERTY. 


(a) DEFINITION OF QUALIFIED REAL PROP- 
ERTY.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Paragraph (1) of section 
2032A(b) (defining qualified real property) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) In GENERAL.—For purpose of this sec- 
tion, the term “qualified real property” 
means real property located in the United 
States which was acquired from or passed 
from the decedent to a qualified heir of the 
decedent but only if— 

“(A) 50 percent or more of the adjusted 
value of the gross estate consists of the ad- 
justed value of real or personal property 
which was acquired from or passed from the 
decedent to a qualified heir of the decedent, 

“(B) 25 percent or more of the adjusted 
value of the gross estate consists of the ad- 
justed value of real property which meets 
the requirements of subparagraphs (A) and 
(C), 

“(C) during the 8-year period ending on 
the date of the decedent's death there have 
been periods aggregating 5 years or more 
during which— 

“(1) such real property was owned by the 
decedent or a member of the decedent's fam- 
ily and used for a qualified use by the dece- 
dent or a member of the decedent's family, 
and 

„(U) there was material participation by 
the decedent or a member of the decedent’s 
family in the operation of the farm or other 
business, and 

“(D) such real property is designated in 
the agreement referred to in subsection 
(a) (2). 

(2) SPECIAL RULES.—Subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 2032A (defining qualified real property) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraphs: 

“(4) RETIRED AND DISABLED DECEDENTS.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—If, on the date of death 
of the decedent, the decedent did not other- 
wise meet the requirements of paragraph 
(1) (C) with respect to any property, and the 
decedent— 

“(i) was eligible to receive old-age bene- 
fits under title II of the Social Security Act, 
or 

“(ii) was disabled for a continuous period 
ending on such date, 


then paragraph (1)(C) shall be applied by 
substituting ‘the date on which the deced- 
ent became eligible to receive old-age bene- 
fits under title II of the Social Security Act 
or became disabled’ for ‘the date of the de- 
cedent's death’. 

“(B) DISABLED DEFINED.—For purposes of 
subparagraph (A), an individual shall be 
disabled if such individual has a mental or 
physical impairment which renders him un- 
able to materially participate in the opera- 
tion of the farm or other business. 

“(5) SPECIAL RULE FOR SPOUSES WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED HEIRS.—In the case of any quali- 
fied real property which was acquired by a 
qualified heir who is the spouse of the de- 
cedent and which does not otherwise meet 
the requirements of paragraph (1)(C) upon 
the death of such spouse, such real property 
shall be treated as meeting the requirements 
of paragraph (1)(C) if such spouse was en- 
gaged in the active management of the op- 
eration of the business at all times during— 

“(A) the 10-year period ending on the 
date of death of the spouse, or 

“(B) the period beginning on the date of 
death of the decedent and ending on the 
date of death of the spouse. 

“(6) SPECIAL RULE FOR CERTAIN WOOD- 
LANDS.—In the case of real property used for 
a farming purpose described in subpara- 
graph (C) of subsection (e)(5) which does 
not otherwise meet the requirements of 
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paragraph (1)(C), such real property shall 
be treated as meeting the requirements of 
paragraph (1)(C) if, at all times during the 
10-year period ending on the date of tha 
decedent's death 

“(A) such real property was owned by the 
decedent or a member of the decedent's 
family and used for such farming purpose, 
and 

(B) the decedent or a member of the de- 
cedent’s family was engaged in the active 
management of the operation of the business. 

“(7) FUTURE AND PARTIAL INTERESTS.—An 
interest in qualified real property which is 
considered to have been acquired from or to 
have passed from the decedent for purposes of 
this section, whether such interest is held 
directly in real property or indirectly through 
a partnership, corporation or trust, shall not 
fail to qualify for valuation under this sec- 
tion solely for the reason that the interest in 
such property is a ‘future interest’ for pur- 
poses of section 2503(b). Property held in 
trust shall be considered to have been ac- 
quired from or passed from the decedent to a 
qualified heir if distributions from the trust 
may be made only to qualified heirs or at the 
direction of a qualified heir and the prop- 
erty would have been considered to have been 
acquired from or passed from the decedent to 
a qualified heir if owned directly and not in 
trust. For the purpose of determining wheth- 
er trust distributions may be made only to 
qualified heirs, any remainder interests of 
beneficiaries who are not qualified heirs shall 
be disregarded if the aggregate value of such 
remainder interests does not exceed 5 percent 
of the value of the trust on the date of the 
decedent's death.” 

(b) DISPOSITIONS AND FAILURES To USE FoR 
QUALIFIED UsE.— 

(1) 10-YEAR HOLDING PERIOD.— 

(A) In GENERAL.—Subsection (c) of section 
2032A (relating to tax treatment of disposi- 
tions and failures to use for qualified use) is 
amended— 

(i) by striking out “15 years” in paragraph 
(1) and inserting in lieu thereof “10 years”, 
and 

(ii) by striking out paragraph (3) and re- 
designating paragraphs (4) through (7) as 
paragraphs (3) through (6), respectively. 

(B) TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMEND- 
MENTS.—Paragraph (2) of section amend- 
(relating to treatment of replaced property) 
is amended— 

() by striking out in subparagraph (A) 
all that follows “involuntarily converted,” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“except that with respect to such qualified 
replacement property the 10-year period un- 
der subsection (c)(1) shall be extended by 
any period, beyond the 2-year period re- 
ferred to in section 1033 (a) (2) (B) (i), dur- 
ing which the qualified heir was allowed to 
replace the qualified real property,“, and 

(ii) by striking out “(7)” in subparagraph 
(C) and inserting in lieu thereof “(6)”. 

(2) CESSATION OF QUALIFIED USE.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Paragraph (6) of sec- 
tion 2032A(c) (defining cessation of quali- 
fied use), as redesignated by paragraph (1), 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(6) CESSATION OF QUALIFIED UsE.—For 
purposes of paragraph (1) (B)— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Real property shall 
cease to be used for the qualified use if, ex- 
cept as provided in subparagraph (B), dur- 
ing any period of 8 years ending after the 
date of the decedent's death and before the 
date of the death of the qualified heir, there 
had been periods aggregating 3 years or 
more during which such property was not 
used by the decedent, qualified heir, or fam- 
ily member for the qualified use set forth 
in subparagraph (A) or (B) of subsection 
(b) (2) under which the property qualified 
and— 
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) in the case of periods during which 
the property was held by the decedent 
(other than periods during which the de- 
cedent was an individual described in sub- 
section (b) (4) (A) (i) or (il), there was no 
material participation by the decedent or 
any member of the decedent's family in the 
operation of the farm or other business, and 

“(il) im the case of periods during which 
the property was held by any qualified heir, 
their was no material participation by such 
qualified heir or any member of his family 
in the operation of the farm or other busi- 
ness. 

“(B) 10-YEAR ACTIVE MANAGEMENT.—If an 
eligible qualified heir or a family member or 
fiduciary of an eligible qualified heir elects, 
at such time and in such manner as the 
Secretary may prescribe, to have the provi- 
sions of this subparagraph apply to any real 
property 

“(i) the material participation require- 
ments of subparagraph (A) shall not apply 
to such property, and 

“(ii) such property shall cease to be used 
for the qualified use if the fiduciary or the 
eligible qualified heir or any member of his 
family did not take part in the active man- 
agement of the farm or other business at all 
times during the period beginning on the 
date of death of the decedent and ending on 
the earlier of— 

“(I) the date of death of the qualified 
heir, or 

“(II) the date which is 10 years from the 
date of death of the decedent. 

“(C) SPECIAL RULE FOR WOODLANDS.—The 
material participation requirement of sub- 
paragraph (A) shall not apply in the case of 
real property with respect to which the 
qualified use under which the property 
qualified under subsection (b) was used for 
a farming purpose described in subsection 
(e) (5) (C). 

“(D) ELIGIBLE QUALIFIED HEIR.—For pur- 
poses of this paragraph, the term ‘eligible 
qualified heir’ means a qualified heir who on 
the date of death of the decedent— 

(J) is the spouse of the decedent, 

“(11) has not attained the age of 21, 

(ut) is a student described in subpara- 
graph (A) or (B) of section 151(e) (4), or 

“(iv) was disabled (within the meaning of 
subsection (b)(4)(B)) for a continuous pe- 
riod ending on such date.” 

(B) TECHNICAL AND CONTINUING AMEND- 
MENT.—Subsection (e) of section 2032A (re- 
lating to definitions and special rules) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(12) ACTIVE MANAGEMENT.—The term 
‘active management’ means the making of 
the management decisions of a business 
(other than the dally operating decisions) .“ 

(3) PROPORTIONAL RECAPTURE ON PARTIAL 
DISPOSITIONS.—Subparagraph (D) of section 
2032A (c (2) is amended to read as follows: 

“(D) PARTIAL DISPOSITIONS.—For purvoses 
of this paragranh. where the cualified heir 
disposes of a portion of the interest accuired 
by (or passing to) such heir (or a predeces- 
sor qualifled heir) or there is a cessation of 
use of such a vortion— 

„) the term ‘such interest’ in subsec- 
tion (e) (a HA) means the portion of the 
interest disposed of or to which there is a 
cessation of use, 

in) the value determined under subsec- 
tion (a) taken into account under subpara- 
graph (A) (il) with respect to such portion 
shall be its pro rata share of such value of 
such interést, and 

“(ill) the adjusted tax difference attributa- 
ble to the interest taken into account with 
respect to the transaction involving the sec- 
ond or any succeeding portion shall be re- 
duced by the amount of the tax imposed by 
this subsection with respect to all prior trans- 
actions involving portions of such interest.” 
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(c) INCREASE oF $500,000 LrmrraTION.—Par- 
agraph (2) of section 2032A(a) (relating to 
value based on use under which property 
qualifies) is amended to read as follows: 

“(2) LIMITATION.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—The aggregate decrease 
in the value of qualified real property taken 
into account for purposes of this chapter 
which results from the application of para- 
graph (1) with respect to any decedent shall 
not exceed the applicable amount determined 
under subparagraph (B). 

“(B) APPLICABLE AMOUNT.—For purposes of 
subparagraph (A), in the case of decedents 
dying in any calendar year after 1981, the 
applicable amount for such calendar year 
is— 


In the case of decedents 
dying in: 
1982 
1983 


The applicable base 
amount is: 


1985 : — ia 

1986 and thereafter... 

(d) EXCHANGE OF QUALIFIED REAL PROP- 
ERTY.— 

(1) In GENERAL.—Section 2032A (relating 
to valuation of certain farm, etc., real prop- 
erty) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

„) EXCHANGES OF QUALIFIED REAL PROP- 
ERTY.— 

“(1) TREATMENT OF PROPERTY EXCHANGED.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—f an interest in quali- 
fied real property is exchanged— 

“(1) no tax shall be imposed by subsection 
(c) on such exchange if the interest in 
qualified real property is exchanged solely 
for an interest in qualified exchange prop- 
erty in a transaction which qualifies under 
section 1031 (a), or 

“(il) if clause (i) does not apply, the 
amount of the tax imposed by subsection 
(c) on such exchange shall be the amount 
determined under subparagraph (B). 

“(B) AMOUNT OF TAX WHERE PROPERTY RE- 
CEIVED IS NOT SOLELY AN INTEREST IN QUALI- 
FIED EXCHANGE PROPERTY.—The amount de- 
termined under this subparagraph with re- 
spect to any exchange is the amount of tax 
which (but for this subsection) would have 
been imposed on such exchange reduced by 
an amount equal to that portion of such tax 
which is attributable to the amount of the 
interest in qualified exchange property re- 
ceived by the taxpayer. 

“(2) TREATMENT OF QUALIFIED EXCHANGE 
PROPERTY.—For purposes of subsection (c)— 

„(A) any interest in qualified exchange 
property shall be treated in the same manner 
as if it were a portion of the interest in 
qualified real property which was exchanged, 
and 

“(B) any tax imposed by subsection (c) on 
the exchange shall be treated as a tax im- 
posed on a partial dis~osition. 

“(3) QUALIFIED EXCHANGE PROPERTY.—For 
purposes of this subsection, the term ‘quali- 
fied exchange property’ means real property 
which is to be used for the qualified use set 
forth in subparagraph (A) or (B) of sub- 
section (b)(2) under which the real prop- 
erty exchanged therefor originally qualified 
under subsection (a).“ 

(2) EXCHANGES OF PROPERTY PRIOR TO DE- 
CENDENT’S DEATH.—Subsection (b) of section 
2032A is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new paragraph: 

“(8) QUALIFIED EXCHANGE PROPERTY.— 

“(A) In GENERAL.—For purposes of para- 
graph (1)(C) of this subsection, periods 
with respect to qualified exchange property 
during the 8 years preceding the decedent's 
death may be aggregated with periods with 
respect to the real property included in the 
decedent's gross estate. 

“(B) QUALIFIED EXCHANGE PROPERTY.—For 
purposes of this paragraph, the term ‘quali- 
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fied exchange property’ means real prop- 
erty— 

“(i) which was used for the qualified use 
set forth in subparagraph (A) or (B) of sub- 
section (b)(2) under which the real prop- 
erty exchanged therefor qualifies under sub- 
section (a), and 

“(il) which was exchanged for an interest 
in real property included in the gross estate 
of the decedent in a transaction which quali- 
fies under section 1031. 

“(C) WHERE PROPERTY RECEIVED IS NOT 
SOLELY QUALIFIED REAL PROPERTY.—Where the 
property received in a transaction which 
qualifies under section 1031 is not solely 
qualified real property (after the application 
of subparagraph (A) of this paragraph), 
then subparagraph (A) of this paragraph 
shall apply only to the qualified real prop- 
erty received in such transaction. 

“(D) WHERE REAL PROPERTY IS RECEIVED NOT 
SOLELY IN EXCHANGE FOR QUALIFIED EXCHANGE 
PROPERTY.—Where property other than quali- 
fied exchange property is exchanged for qual- 
ified real property (after the application of 
subparagraph (A) of this paragraph) in a 
transaction which qualifies under section 
1031, subparagraph (A) of this paragraph 
shall apply only to an undivided fraction of 
the real property received in such transac- 
tion. The numerator of the fraction shall be 
equal to the value of the qualified exchange 
property on the date of such transaction. 
The denominator of the fraction shall be 
equal to the value on the date of such trans- 
action of the real property received in the 
transaction.” 

(3) TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMEND- 
MENTS.— 

(A) Paragraph (1) of section 2032A(f) (re- 
lating to statute of limitations) is amended— 

(i) by inserting “or exchange” after con- 
version”, 

(i1) by inserting “or (1)” after “(h)”, and 

(iii) by inserting “or of the exchange of 
property” after replace“. 

(B) Paragraph (2) of section 6324B(c) (re- 
lating to special liens) is amended by insert- 
ing “and aualified exchange property (within 
tre meaning of section 2032A(1) (3))” before 
the period at the end thereof. 

(e) ELECTION REQUIREMENT OF SPECIAL 
RULES FOR INVOLUNTARY CONVERSIONS RE- 
PEALED.—Section 2032A(h) (relating to spe- 
cial rules for involuntary conversions of 
qualified real proverty) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and the qualified heir 
makes an election under this subsection” in 
paragraph (1) (A), and 

(2) by striking out paragraph (5). 

(f) METHOD oF VALUING FarmMs,—Para- 
graphs (7) and (8) of section 2032A(e) are 
amended to read as follows: 

“(7) METHOD OF VALUING FARMS.— 

“(A) IN GFNERAL.—Unless the executor 
elects to have the valve of the farm for farm- 
ing purposes determined under paragraph 
(8). the value of a farm for farming purposes 
shall be determined by dividing— 

“(i) the excess of the amount of the aver- 
age annual rental value of the qualified real 
property for farming purposes over the 
amount of the average annual State and local 
real estate taxes for such qualified real prop- 
erty, by 

“(ii) the average annual effective interest 
rate for all new Federal land bank loans. 
For purposes of the preceding sentence, each 
average annual computation shall be made 
on the basis of the 5 most recent calendar 
years ending before the date of the decedent's 
death. An executor may elect to have the 
value of a farm for farming purposes deter- 
mined under this subparagraph rervardless of 
whether the cualified real property or any 
portion thereof has in fact been rented or 
whether such cualified real property has been 
rented on a cash, crop shares, or other basis. 
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„(B) VALUATION OF WOODLANDS.—Unless 
the executor elects to have the value of 
woodlands determined under paragraph (8), 
the value of woodlands for purposes of this 
section shall be determined by dividing— 

() the excess of the average annual in- 
come which the property can be expected to 
yield in its current use over the amount 
of the average annual State and local real 
estate taxes for such qualified real property, 


y 

„() the average annual effective interest 
rate for all new Federal land bank loans. 
The computations made under the preceding 
sentence shall be made by determining the 
expected yield over a reasonable period of 
time under prudent management, taking 
into account current stocking, soil capacity, 
terrain configuration, and similar factors. 

“(8) DISCOUNT METHOD OF VALUATION.—In 
any case to which paragraph (7) does not 
apply, the value of any qualified real prop- 
erty shall be 50 percent of the value of such 
property for purposes of this chapter, deter- 
mined without regard to this section. An 
executor who initially elects to have the value 
of a farm for farming purposes determined 
under paragraph (7)(A) or the value of 
woodlands determined under paragraph (7) 
(B) shall be entitled to make a subsequent 
electicn to have the value of such farm de- 
termined under this paragraph provided 
such subsequent election is made within the 
period of time for assessment of tax under 
section 6501.” 

(g) ELECTION TO INCREASE Basis Uron RE- 
CAPTURE.— 

(1) ELECTION BY QUALIFIED HEIR.—Subsec- 
tion (c) of section 2032A is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“(7) ELECTION TO INCREASE BASIs.—If a 


qualified heir who is personally liable for the 
additional tax imposed by this subsection 
files an election in accordance with regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary, the basis 
of the qualified heir’s interest in the qualified 


real property subject to such additional tax 
shall be adjusted in the manner provided 
in paragraph (3) of section 1014 (a).“ 

(2) ELECTIVE BASIS UPON RECAPTURE.—Para- 
graph (3) of section 1014(a) (relating to 
basis of property acquired from a decedent) 
is amended to read as follows: 


(3) in the case of an election under sec- 
tion 2032A, its value determined under such 
section, increased by the value of any interest 
in such property (determined for purposes of 
this chapter without regard to this section) 
with respect to which an additional estate 
tax is imposed under section 2032A(c) (1) and 
the qualified heir has filed an election under 
section 2032A(c) (7) .” 

(3) INTEREST ON RECAPTURE TAX.—Paragraph 
(5) of section 2032A(c) is amended to read as 
follows: 


“(5) Dus pATe.—The additional tax imposed 
by this subsection shall become due and pay- 
able on the day which is 6 months after the 
date of the disposition or cessation referred 
to in paragraph (1), but, if the election under 
paragraph (7) of this subsection is filed by 
the qualified heir, then for purposes of sec- 
tion 6601, interest on such additional tax 
shall be paid from the time prescribed in 
chapter 62 for payment of the tax imposed 
by section 2001 on the decedent's estate to 
the date such additional tax is paid.” 

(h) INCLUSION oF MEMBERS OF SPOUSE'S 
FAMILY.—Paragraph (2) of section 2032A(e) 
is amended to read as follows: 

%) MEMBER OF FAMILY.— 


„(A) IN GENERAL.—The term ‘member of 
the family’ means, with respect to any in- 
dividual, only such individual's ancestors or 
lineal descendants, a lineal descendant of a 
parent of such individual, the spouse of such 
individual, the individual's spouse’s ancestors 
or lineal descendants, a lineal descendant of 
a parent of such individual’s spouse, or the 
spouse of any such descendant. For purposes 
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of the preceding sentence, a legally adopted 
child of an individual shall be treated as & 
child of such individual by blood. The term 
‘member of the family’ with respect to any 
qualified heir of a decedent includes all mem- 
bers of the family with respect to the dece- 
dent as determined under the preceding sen- 
tences of this paragraph. The term ‘spouse’ 
as used in this paragraph includes widows or 
widowers, whether or not they are remarried, 
and also includes former spouses who have 
been divorced from the decedent, qualified 
heir, or member of the family to whom such 
spouse was formerly married. 

“(B) SPECIAL RULE.—Yor estate of dece- 
dents dying before January 1, 1982, the 
term ‘member of the family’ as used in sub- 
section (c) means, with respect to any in- 
dividual, in addition to the persons de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A), a lineal de- 
scendant of a grandparent of such individ- 
ual and the spouse of any such descend- 
ant.” 

(1) SIGNING AGREEMENT ON BEHALF OF DIS- 
ABLED PEeRSON.—Paragraph (2) of section 
2032A(d) (relating to the agreement con- 
senting to recapture provisions) is hereby 
amended by adding the following new sen- 
tence at the end therof: 


“The agreement referred to in this par- 
agraph may be signed on behalf of any per- 
son under legal disability by such person's 
parent, legal representative, or attorney in 
fact.” 

(J) PARTNERSHIPS, CORPORATIONS AND 
Trusts.—Subsection (g) of section 2032A 
(relating to interests in partnerships, cor- 
porations and trusts) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(g) APPLICATION OF THIS SECTION AND 
SECTION 6324B TO INTERESTS IN PARTNER- 
SHIPS, CORPORATIONS AND TRUSTS.— 

“(1) PARTNERSHIPS AND CORPORATIONS.— 
The Secretary shall prescribe regulations 
setting forth the application of this section 
and section 6324B in the case of an inter- 
est in a partnership or corporation which, 
with respect to the decedent, is an interest 
in a closely held business (within the mean- 
ing of paragraph (1) of section 6166(b)). 

“(2) Trosts.—This section shall apply to 
qualified real property held in a trust in 
which the decedent or a qualified heir has 
a beneficial interest in the same manner as 
if the decedent or qualified heir had a direct 
interest in the qualified real property. For 
purposes of this paragraph it does not matter 
whether the beneficial interest in the trust 
is treated as real or personal property under 
applicable State law.” 


(k) CERTAIN PURCHASES BY QUALIFIED 
HEIns.—Paragraph (9) of section 2032A(e) 
(relating to property acquired from dece- 
dent) is amended— 

(1) by striking “or” at the end of subpar- 
agraph (B), 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of subparagraph (C) and inserting a comma 
in Heu thereof, and 

(3) by adding after subparagraph (C) the 
following new subparagraphs: 

“(D) such property is acquired by any 
person from the estate or from a trust by 
exercise of an option to purchase granted 
to the person by the decedent or the trustee, 

E) such property is acquired by any per- 
son from the estate or from a trust by mak- 
ing payments to other persons required by 
the terms of the will or trust as a condition 
for receiving the property, or 

F) such property is purchased by any 
person from the estate or from a trust.” 

(1) DEDUCTIONS FOR INDEBTEDNESS NOT RE- 
pucED.—Subsection (a) of section 2053 (re- 
lating to estate tax deduction for indebted- 
ness is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new sentence; 

“The deductions allowed by reason of para- 
graph (3) for claims against the estate and 
paragraph (4) for unpaid mortgages on, or 
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any indebtedness in respect of, property shall 
not be reduced if the value of such property 
is determined pursuant to section 2032A.” 
(m) ErrectivE Dates—The amendments 
made by subsections (a) (2), (c), (d) (2), 
(f), and (h) of this section shall apply to 
the estates of decedents dying after 
December 31, 1981. The amendments made 
by subsections (a) (1), (b), (d) (i), (d) 
(3), (e), (g), (), (J), (k) and (1) of this 
section shall apply to the estates of decedents 
dying after December 31, 1976. 
SEC. 7. COORDINATION OF EXTENSIONS OF TIME 
FOR PAYMENT OF ESTATE TAX WHERE 
ESTATE CONSISTS LARGELY OF IN- 
TEREST IN CLOSELY HELD BUSINESS. 


(a) ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS.— 

(1) PERCENTAGE TESTS.—Paragraph (1) of 
section 6166(a) (relating to alternate ex- 
tension of time for payment of estate tax 
where estate consists largely of interest in 
closely held business) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—If the value of an inter- 
est in a closely held business which is in- 
cluded in determining the gross estate of a 
decedent who was on the date of his deatu 
a citizen or resident of the United States 
exceeds— 

“(A) 36 percent of the value of the gross 
estate, or 

“(B) 50 percent of the taxable estate of 
such decedent, 
the executor may elect to pay part or all of 
the tax imposed by section 2001 in 2 or more 
(but not exceeding 10) equal installments.” 

(2) PROPERTY QUALIFYING AS AN INTEREST IN 
A CLOSELY HELD BUSINESS.—Paragraph (2) of 
section 6166(b) (relating to rules for apply- 
ing definition of ‘interest in a closely held 
business’) is amended— 

(A) by adding “, except that determina- 
tions with respect to an interest in property 
transferred by the decedent prior to death 
which is included in the decedent's gross es- 
tate shall be made as of the time immedi- 
ately before such transfer” after “death” in 
subparagraph (A); and 

(B) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subparagraph: 

“(E) ASSETS USED IN FAMILY-OWNED BUSI- 
NESSES.— 

1) IN GeneraL.—For purposes of pars- 
graph (1), a decedent's direct or indirect 
ownership in an asset or assets which are 
leased to or used by a family-owned business 
shall be deemed to be an interest in a closely 
held business. 

“(i1) INDIRECT OWNERSHIP.—A decedent's 
indirect ownership shall qualify under clause 
(i) only if such interest results from— 

“(I) an interest as a partner in a part- 
nership which meets the requirements of 
paragraph (1)(B) other than the require- 
ment that the partnership carry on a trade 
or business, or 

„(It) stock in a corporation which meets 
the requirements of paragraph (1) (C) other 
than the requirement that the corporation 
carry on a trade or business. 

„(i) FaMILY-OWNED BusINness.—A busi- 
ness shall be treated as a family-owned busi- 
ness unger this paragraph if— 

“(I) it is a proprietorship, partnership, or 
corporation described in subparagraph (A), 
(B), or (C) of paragraph (1), and 

“(II) a member of the decedent’s family 
(as defined in section 2032A(e)(2)) is in- 
volved in the active management (as de- 
fined in section 2032A(e)(12)) of a trade or 
business conducted by such proprietorship, 
partnership, or corporation.” 

(b) COORDINATION WITH SECTION 303.— 

(1) In GeNEeRAL.—Subparagraph (A) of 
section 303 (b) (2) (relating to relationship 
of stock to decedent’s estate) is amended by 
striking out all that follows “gross estate” 
the first place it appears and inserting in 
lieu thereof “exceeds— 

“(1) 35 percent of the value of the gross 
estate of the decedent, or 
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“(i1) 50 percent of the value of the tax- 
able estate of the decedent.” 

(2) TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMEND- 
MENT.—Subparagraph (B) of section 303 
(b) (2) is amended to read as follows: 

“(B) SPECIAL RULE FOR STOCK OF 2 OR 
MORE CORPORATIONS.—For purposes of sub- 
paragraph (A), stock of 2 or more corpora- 
tions, with respect to each of which there 
is included in determining the value of the 
decedent’s gross estate more than 20 percent 
in value of the outstanding stock, shall be 
treated as the stock of a single corporation. 
For purposes of the 20-percent requirement 
of the preceding sentence, stock which, on 
the date of the decedent’s death, represents 
the surviving spouse’s interest in property 
held by the decedent and the surviving 
spouse as community property or as joint 
tenants, tenants by the entirety, or tenants 
in common, shall be treated as having been 
included in determining the value of the 
decedent's gross estate.“. 

(c) ACCELERATION OF PAYMENT.— 

(1) AMOUNT oF bisrosrrrox.—Subpara- 
graph (A) of section 6166(g)(1) (relating 
to acceleration of payment in the case of 
disposition of interest or withdrawal of 
funds from a business) is amended by strik- 
ing out “one-third” each place it appears 
and inserting in lieu thereof “50 percent". 

(2) FAILURE TO PAY INSTALLMENT.—Para- 
graph (3) of section 6166(g) (relating to 
failure to pay installments) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(3) FAILURE TO PAY INSTALLMENT.— 

(A) In GENERAL.—If any installment un- 
der this section is not paid on or before the 
date fixed for its payment by this section 
(including any extension of time for the 
payment of such installment), the unpaid 
portion of the tax payable in installments 
shall be paid upon notice and demand from 
the Secretary. 

„(B) PAYMENT WITHIN 6 MONTHS.—If any 
installment under this section is not paid 
on or before the date determined under sub- 
paragraph (A) but is paid within 6 months 
of such date— 

„) the provisions of subparagraph (A) 
shall not apply with respect to such pay- 
ment, 

(11) the provisions of section 6601 (J) shall 
not apply with respect to the determination 
of interest on such payment, and 

“(ill) there is imposed a penalty in an 
amount equal to the product of— 

“(I) 5 percent of the principal amount of 
such payment, multiplied by 

“(II) the number of months (or fractions 
thereof) after such date and before payment 
is made. 

The penalty imposed under clause (111) shall 
be treated in the same manner as a penalty 
imposed under subchapter B of chapter 68.” 

(d) Repeat or Section 6166A.—Section 
6166A (relating to extension of time for pay- 
ment of estate tax where estate consists 
largely of interest in a closely held business) 
is hereby repealed. 

(e) TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMEND- 
MENTS.— 

(1) Sections 303(b)(1)(C), 2204(c), and 
6161(a) (2) are each amended by striking out 
“or 6166A” each place it appears. 

(2) Paragraph (2) of section 201l(c) is 
amended by striking out “6161, 6166 or 6166A” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “6161 or 6166”. 

(3) Subsections (a) and (b) of section 
2204 are each amended by striking out 6166 
3 and inserting in lieu thereof or 

(4) Subsection (b) of section 2621 is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “sections 6166 and 
6166A (relating to extensions” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “section 6166 (relating to ex- 
tension”, and 

(B) by striking out “Sections 6166 and 
6166A" in the heading thereof and inserting 
in lieu thereof “Section 6166”. 
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(5)(A) Subsection (a) of section 6166 is 
amended by striking out paragraph (4). 

(B) The section heading of section 6166 
is ameided by striking out “ALTERNATE”. 

(C) The table of sections for subchapter B 
of chapter 62 is amended by striking out the 
items reiaiing to se-ons 6166 and 6166A 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 


“Sec. 6166. Extension of time for payment 
of estate tax where estate con- 
sists largely of interest in 
closely held business.” 


(6) (A) Subsections (a), (c) (2), and (e) of 
section 6324A are each amended by striking 
out “or 6166A” each place it appears. 

(B) Paragraphs (3) and (5) of section 
6324A(d) are each amended by striking out 
“or 6166A(h)”. 

(C) The section heading for section 6324A 
is amended by striking out “or 6166A". 

(D) The table of sections for subchapter C 
of chapter 64 is amended by striking out “or 
6166A” in the item relating to section 6324A. 

(7) Subsection (d) of section 6503 is 
amended by striking out “6163, 6166, or 
6166A” and inserting in lieu thereof “6163 
or 6166.” 

(8) Subsection (a) of section 7403 is 
amended by striking out “or 6166A(h)”. 

(t) Errective Date.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to the es- 
tates of decedents dying after December 31, 
1981. 

Src. 8. DISCLAIMERS. 

(a) In GENERAL. —Subsections (b) and (c) 
of section 2518 (relating to disclaimers with 
respect to interest in property) are amended 
to read as follows: 

“(b) QUALIFIED DISCLAIMER DEFINED.—For 
purposes of subsection (a), the term “quali- 
fied disclaimer” means an irrevocable and 
unqualified refusal by a person (or his legal 
representative) to accept an interest in 
property but only if— 

“(1) such refusal is in writing, 

“(2) such writing is received by the trans- 
feror of the interest, his legal representative, 
or the ho'der of the lezal title to the prop- 
erty to which the interest relates not later 
than the date which is 9 months after the 
later of— 

“(A) the date on which such person first 
knows that the interest has become inde- 
feasibly vested in him under applicable State 
property law, or 

B) the day on which such person attains 
age 21, 

“(3) such person has not accented the in- 
terest or any of its benefits after attaining age 
21 or, prior to the expiration of the 9-month 
period, has restored all benefits received, and 

“(4) such writing does not direct or at- 
tempt to direct the disposition of the dis- 
claimed interest. 

“(c) OTHER RuLEs.—For purposes of sub- 
section (a)— 

“(1) PARTIAL Disciarmer.—A disclaimer 
which meets the requirements of the preced- 
ing sentence with respect to any part or in- 
terest less than the whole in any property, 
benefit, estate, interest, right (including 
without limitation) the accretive portion of 
jointly owned property acquired by right of 
survivorship), power of appointment or 
other power shall be treated as a qualified 
disclaimer. 


“(2) POWERS OF APPOINTMENT.—A power 
with respect to property shall be treated as 
an interest in such property. The holder of 
a power of appointment may disclaim the 
right to appoint to any or all of the per- 
missible appointees and the right to appoint 
any part or all of the property subject to the 
power. 

“(3) DISCLAIMERS INEFFECTIVE UNDER STATE 
taw.—A disclaimer ineffective under State 
law shall nevertheless be treated as a quali- 
5 disclaimer for purposes of subsection (a) 
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“(A) the disclaimer meets the require- 
ments of subsection (b), and 

“(B) on or before the last day on which 
the disclaimer must be received under sub- 
section (b) (2), the disclaimant transfers the 
interest to the person to whom the interest 
would have passed had the disclaimant died 
immediately prior to the event as a result of 
which the interest became indefeasibly 
vested in him.” 

(b) ErrecrivE Date.—The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall apply to inter- 
ests which become indefeasibly vested in the 
disclaimant after December 31, 1981. 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join today with my good col- 
league from Illinois, Senator Drxon, to 
introduce the Transfer Tax Reform Act 
of 1981. Representative EDWARD MADIGAN 
is introducing the same bill in the House. 

We are introducing th's bill at the re- 
quest of the Illinois State Bar Associa- 
tion. The association has spent many 
months drafting this legislation to re- 
form the estate and gift tax laws. It is 
important that it be considered by the 
Congress as it evaluates our present 
estate and gift tax laws and proposes 
changes. 

In recent days, discussion of estate and 
gift tax reform has taken on new life. 
The President and the Republican and 
Democratic leaders of the Senate Finance 
Committee and House Ways and Means 
Committee have been discussing possible 
compromise tax bills. Figuring promi- 
nently in each of the publicly discussed 
proposals are changes in the estate and 
gift taxes. 

I am encouraged by these develop- 
ments and commend to my colleagues 
this proposal that we are sponsoring 
today. 

There is, of course, good reason why 
attention has come to be focused on 
estate and gift taxation. Although Con- 
gress updated these so-called transfer 
taxes in 1976, inflation has had a corro- 
sive effect on them. The estate and gift 
tax system is now woefully behind the 
times and is in need of immediate 
attention. 

Mr. President, a day does not go by 
that my office does not receive a written 
plea from a hard-pressed farmer or small 
business to update our estate and gift 
taxes. Most of these letters come into my 
office as hand-written notes on plain 
paper, asking that they be allowed to 
keep a small family farm or business that 
might otherwise have to be sold just to 
pay estate taxes. We are all aware of this 
problem that should be addressed as soon 
as possible. The Illinois State Bar Asso- 
ciation proposal is one way to move us in 
this direction. 

The major features of this legislation 
are provisions that would: 

First, increase the unified credit from 
the present $175,000 to $500,000 by 1985; 

Second, increase the annual gift tax 
exclusion from the present $3,000 to $10,- 
000. This part of the tax has not been 
updated since 1943 and should have been 
addressed in the last reform, 1976. Just 
1 year’s tuition at many colleges is now 
over $5,000. Unless this part of the Tax 
Code is updated, it is conceivable that 
IRS could tax the estates of parents who 
had sent their children to college. 

Third, amend the definition of quali- 
fied real property” to allow farms rented 
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to family members to qualify for estate 
tax provisions. Under the present law, 
when an elderly farmer stops farming 
and has his son or nephew farm the land 
for him, he can be disqualified for estate 
and gift tax rates. This bill remedies this 
inequity; 

Fourth, add three rules to determine 
whether “material participation” exists 
to allow a property to be specially valued. 
These new rules would apply to disabled 
farmers or businessmen, surviving 
spouses and certain woodland owners; 

Fifth, increase the value reduction 
limitation to $1 million by 1986. Present 
law states that special valuation cannot 
reduce estate taxes by more than $500,- 
000. This provision would update the 
1976 law, assuming an optimistic infla- 
tion rate of 10 percent between 1976 and 
1986; and 

Sixth, amend the present valuation 
methods to specify that rental value can 
be used in the special-use valuation for- 
mula without specific reference to other 
comparable farms leased on a similar 
basis. This provision also modifies an- 
other, little-used method of valuation, 
replacing it with a 50-percent discount 
from fair market value for qualifying 
farms and businesses in cases where real 
estate does not qualify for the rental 
formula method. 

Mr. President, this bill does not pre- 
tend to be a comprehensive reform of 
the estate and gift tax laws. Rather, it 
makes a number of new proposals for 
ways to update the present, inadequate 
law. It should be considered by Congress 
along with other proposals now pending. 
The Illinois State Bar Association, whose 


members are close to the agricultural 
economy in Illinois, have worked hard 
and long in drawing up this proposal. 
I commend it to my colleagues. 


By Mr. BAUCUS (for himself and 
Mr. BRADLEY) : 

S. 1333. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a capital 
cost recovery method which combines the 
investment credit with the depreciation 
deduction in a first-year allowance; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

FIRST-YEAR CAPITAL COST RECOVERY ACT 


Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, for the 
last several weeks, the Finance Commit- 
tee has been holding hearings on the ad- 
ministration’s tax package. A great deal 
of attention has been focused on the 30- 
percent reduction in personal income 
taxes; somewhat less attention has been 
paid, at least by the media, to the pro- 
posals to reduce the tax burden of busi- 
ness, the so-called capital cost recovery 
plan, or 10-5-3. Yet I believe the latter 
is the more complex and the program 
which is more important in terms of im- 
proving our productivity. 

In my view, 10-5-3, if not currently 
seriously faulted, has the potential for 
becoming so. For that reason, Iam pre- 
senting with Senator BrapLey an alter- 
native proposal; it is an exciting new 
concept which has been too little dis- 
cussed and as a result has not been given 
the attention it deserves. It is the first- 
year capital cost recovery system. Con- 
gressman SHANNON has presented a simi- 
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lar measure in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

When this proposal has been brought 
up, it has been dismissed too rapidly be- 
cause of misconceptions: It is viewed as 
potentially too complicated, as not being 
generous enough, as not being enough 
of a stimulant. Let me discuss these mis- 
conceptions. 

Obviously, any tax system has its com- 
plications; only a system without tax is 
simple. But one of the most important 
factors of simplicity is the ability to deal 
with a tax directly and only once. Im- 
mediate expensing does that and so does 
first-year capital cost recovery; the major 
difference is that the latter does discount 
the writeoff to assure that the tax is fair 
and positive. 

Second, but very important, one of the 
most difficult aspects of depreciation is 
the problem of inflation. How do you 
factor it into any equation? With the 
first-year system, it is simple: Since you 
do all your figuring in 1 year, inflation 
no longer plays a role; the same as im- 
mediate expensing. In other words, in- 
flation does not play any role because 
your entire tax question is resolved with- 
in the first year. I believe this is one of 
the most attractive aspects of this pro- 
posal since as we all know, inflation is 
one of the biggest problems facing a 
business person today. Inflation creates 
unpredictability since one never knows 
at what level it will be in the future; 
therefore, having an accounting system 
which does not have to factor in inflation 
is a very large advantage. 

Third, the view has been expressed 
that this measure is complicated. It is 
obviously more complicated than no tax, 
but on the other hand, it can be made 
fairly simple, too. We have four cate- 
gories of assets and these can be ex- 
panded or diminished depending on how 
complicated or simple we want to make 
such a proposal. I believe four is a good 
number and provides enough categories 
to cover assets and yet few enough to 
make the proposal a simple one. Com- 
plicated books do not have to be kept on 
all assets. 

But there are other advantages as 
well. The failure to sever inflation's 
capricious link with investment is not 
the only drawback of 10-5-3, as Profes- 
sor Jorgenson, one of the authors of this 
proposal, has stated. What will happen 
under 10-5-3 is that people will seek tax 
shelters in those categories, moving away 
once again from productive and eco- 
nomically sound investments. As Profes- 
sor Jorgenson has pointed out, 10-5-3 
confuses the need for improved produc- 
tivity with simple capital formation. To 
provide tax incentives for capital forma- 
tion without resultant productivity does 
not make sense. 

Let me summarize once again the ad- 
vantages that I see in having a first- 
year capital cost recovery system: 

First, it allows businesses to depreciate 
assets in the same dollars they are pur- 
chased in, thereby doing away with the 
problem of inflation. 

Second, it matches tax writeoffs with 
the economic cost of depreciation, there- 
by * tax burdens among all 
assets. 
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Third, businesses are freed from the 
requirement of complex reporting. The 
first-year allowance would be the only 
deduction that would have to be re- 
ported. 

Fourth, its goal is to increase our pro- 
ductivity. 

Fifth, if inflation were to drop as the 
administration thinks will happen, 10- 
5-3 will be in fact a subsidy to business. 
There is no point in having a tax if it 
ends up being a subsidy. The first-year 
system is, therefore, a fair and equitable 
tax designed to increase productivity 
and yet provide incentives to business. 

Mr. President, for all these reasons I 
believe it is very important that the 
Senate seriously consider the first year 
capital cost recovery program. I am 
pleased to be presenting this legislation 
with Senator BrapLey and look forward 
to its consideration by the Finance Com- 
mittee and the Senate as a whole. I ask 
unanimous consent that several docu- 
ments in support of this proposal in- 
cluding a concise article by Professor 
Jorgenson and Peter Navarro published 
on May 5 in the New York Times, an 
editorial of that date, and an article 
from the March 9 edition of Fortune 
magazine, along with the text of the bill 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
material were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 1333 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE; AMENDMENT OF 1954 
Cope. 

(a) SHort Trrte.—This Act may be cited 
as the “First-Year Capital Cost Recovery Act 
of 1981”. 

(d) AMENDMENT OF 1954 Copz.—Except as 
otherwise expressly provided, whenever in 
this Act an amendment or repeal is expressed 
in terms of an amendment to, or repeal of, a 
section or other provision, the reference shall 
be considered to be made to a section or 
other provision of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954. 

Sec. 2. FIRST-YEAR CAPITAL Cost RECOVERY 
METHOD. 

(a) In GeneraL.—Part VI of subchapter B 
of chapter 1 (relating to itemized deductions 
for individuals and corporations) is amended 
by inserting after section 167 the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 168. FIRST-YFAR CAPITAL COST RECOVERY 
METHOD. 

(a) ALLOWANCE oF DEDUCTION.—There 
shall be allowed as a deduction an amount 
equal to the aggregate of the applicable per- 
centage of the basis of each first-year recov- 
ery property placed in service by the tax- 
payer during the taxable year. 

“(b) CLASS AND APPLICABLE PERCENTAGE.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—All first-year recovery 
property— 

(A) shall be placed in 1 of the 4 classes 
set forth in the following table, and 

„) shall have the applicable percentage 
— a for such class in the following 
table: 


* Applicable 
Class Percentage: 
1 

2 5 

3 i 
3 


“(2) ASSIGNMENT TO CLASSES. 
tary shall prescribe a table which sets forth 
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the types of assets which fall into each of 
the 4 classes. 

(3) INITIAL ASSIGNMENT OF PROPERTY TO 
CLASS.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of this 
section 


Flrst· year recovery property 
with present .. fife (in years) 
Less than 4 aa 
4 or more but less than 8.5 
8.5 or more but 80 than 14. 
14.5 or more Bs 


Shall be placed 
in class: 


“(B) PRESENT CLASS LIrFE.—For purposes of 
this paragraph, the present class life of any 
property is the class life (if any) which 
would be applicable to such property as of 
May 1, 1981, under section 167(m) (deter- 
mined without regard to any regulation, rul- 
ing, or announcement published by the Sec- 
retary after such date). 

(4) ASSIGNMENT TO DIFFERENT CLASS.—The 

Secretary may assign any property to a dif- 
ferent class if the Secretary determines that 
as a result of such assignment the yearly de- 
clines (in constant dollars) in the value of 
the property will be more accurately reflected 
(relative to such declines for other prop- 
erty). 
“(5) PROPERTY FOR WHICH THERE IS NO 
CLASS LIFE.—If a present class life cannot be 
determined under paragraph (3)(B) with re- 
spect to any property, the Secretary shall as- 
sign such property to a class in a manner 
consistent with paragraph (4). 

“(c) FIRST-YEAR RECOVERY PROPERTY DE- 
FINED.—Except as otherwise provided in this 
section, for purposes of this title, the term 
‘first-year recovery property’ means tangible 
property— 

“(1) which is of a character subject to the 
allowance for depreciation, 

“(2) which is— 

“(A) personal property, or 

“(B) other property (not including a 
building and its structural components) but 
only so long as it meets the requirements of 
clause (1), (il), or (111) of section 1245 (a) 
(3) (B), and 

“(3) which is placed in service by the tax- 
payer after December 31, 1980. 

d) CERTAIN PROPERTY EXCLUDED FROM 
DEFINITION OF FIRST-YEAR RECOVERY PROP- 
ERTY.—For purposes of this section— 

“(1) PROPERTY USED PREDOMINANTLY OUT- 
SIDE THE UNITED STATES.—The term ‘first-year 
recovery property’ does not include property 
which, during the taxable year, is used pre- 
dominantly outside the United States (with- 
in the meaning of paragraph (2) of section 
48(a)). 

“(2) CERTAIN LIVESTOCK.—The term ‘first- 
year recovery property’ does not include live- 
stock (within the meaning of section 1231 
(b) (3) without regard to the period for 
which such livestock has been held by the 
taxpayer) other than items of livestock 
which the taxpayer elects to treat as first- 
year recovery property. 

“(3) CERTAIN METHODS OF DEPRECIATION.— 
The term ‘first-year recovery property’ does 
not include— 

„A) property if— 

“(1) the taxpayer elects to exclude such 
property from the application of this section, 
and 

(1) for the first taxable year for which a 
deduction would (but for such election) be 
allowable under this section with respect to 
such property, the property is depreciated 
under the unit-of-production method or any 
other method of depreciation not expressed 
in a term of years, 

“(B) property which is a leasehold im- 
provement which is depreciated or amortized 
over the term of the lease, or 

“(C) property which is depreciated un- 
der the retirement-replacement-betterment 
method. 

“(4) AMORTIZATION PROPERTY.—The term 
‘first-year recovery property’ does not include 
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property with respect to which the tax- 
payer— 

“(A) is entitled to elect amortization (in 
lieu of depreciation), and 

“(B) elects such amortization. 

“(5) Pusiic uritrry.—The term ‘first-year 
recovery property’ does not include— 

“(A) any public utility property with a 
present class life of more than 18 years, and 

“(B) any public utility property with a 
present class life of 18 years or less unless the 
taxpayer uses a normalization method of ac- 
counting (within the meaning of section 
167 (1) (3) (G)) with respect to such property. 


For purposes of the preceding sentence, the 
present class life of any property shall be 
determined under rules similar to the rules 
of paragraphs (3) (B), (4), and (5) of sub- 
section (b). 

“(6) OIL OR GAS FIRED BOILERS.—The term 
‘first-year recovery property’ does not include 
any boiler described in section 167(p). 

“(7) NONCORPORATE LESSORS.—In the case 
of a person other than a corporation, the 
term, ‘first-year recovery property’ includes 
property with respect to which such person 
is the lessor only if subparagraph (A) or (B) 
of the first sentence of section 46(e) (3) is 
met with respect to such property. 

“(e) SPECIAL RULES FOR DISPOSITIONS OF 
FIRST-YEAR RECOVERY PROPERTY.—For pur- 
poses of this title (other than this section) — 

(1) ZERO sasis.—The adjusted basis of any 
first-year recovery property shall be zero. 

“(2) Disposrrions.—In the case of any dis- 
position of first-year recovery property— 

“(A) the applicable percentage (deter- 
mined under subsection (b)) of— 

“(1) the amount realized, or 

"(11) in the case of a disposition other than 
a sale, exchange, or involuntary conversion, 
the fair market value of such property, 


shall be treated as ordinary income and shall 
be recognized notwithstanding any other 
provision of this subtitle, and 

“(B) no gain other than that treated as 
ordinary income under subparagraph (A) 
shall be recognized. 

“(f) SPECIAL RULES — 

"(1) DISPOSITIONS WITHIN 1 YEAR AFTER 
PLACED IN SERVICE.—The term ‘first-year re- 
covery property’ shall not include any prop- 
erty if such property is disposed of by the 
taxpayer before the date 1 year after the 
date on which such property was placed in 
service. 

“(2) PROPERTY FOR WHICH INVESTMENT 
CREDIT NOT ALLOWABLE.—If a credit would not 
be allowable under section 38 to the tax- 
payer with respect to any first-year recovery 
property (determined without regard to sec- 
tions 48(a)(11) and 48(c)(2)), the appli- 
cable percentage for such property shall be 
determined under the following table (in 
lieu of the table contained in subsection 


(b) (1) )): 


Applicable 


Class: percentage: 


“(3) PROPERTY WHICH CEASES TO BE FIRST- 
YEAR RECOVERY PROPERTY.—If any first-year 
recovery property for which a deduction was 
allowable to the taxpayer under this section 
ceases to be first-year recovery property with 
respect to the taxpayer— 

“(A) the taxpayer shall be treated as hav- 
ing disposed of such property for an amount 
equal to its fair market value as of the date 
of such cessation, and 

“(B) the basis of such property in the 
hands of the taxpayer after the date of such 
cessation shall be treated as equal to such 
fair market value. 

“(4) PUBLIC UTILITY property.—For pur- 
poses of this section, the term ‘public utility 
property’ has the meaning given to such term 
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by section 167(1) (3) (A) except that, for pur- 
poses of this section, clause (iv) of such sec- 
tion shall be applied as if it read as follows: 

“*(iv) transportation of gas, oil, or steam 
by pipeline,’. 

“(g) PHase-In.— 

“(1) REDUCTION OF DEDUCTION FOR PROPERTY 
PLACED IN SERVICE BEFORE 1990.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—In the case of any first- 
year recovery property placed in service be- 
fore 1990, the amount allowable as a deduc- 
tion under this section shall be the phase-in 
percentage of the amount which. but for this 
paragraph, would have been so allowable with 
respect to such property. 

“(B) PHASE-IN PERCENTAGE.—For purposes 
of subparagraph (A)— 


In the case of property placed 
in service during: 


The phase-in per- 
centage is: 


“(2) DENIED DEDUCTION PLACED IN SUSPENSE 
ACCOUNT.—The taxpayer shall establish 
a suspense account fcr purposes of this sub- 
section. As of the close of each taxable year 
ending after December 31, 1980— 

“(A) the taxpayer shall add to such sus- 
pense account the aggregate amount disal- 
lowed as a deduction by reason of paragraph 
(1) with respect to property placed in service 
during such taxable year, 

“(B) the taxpayer shall add to such ac- 
count an amount equal to the balance in 
such account (as of the first day of such 
taxable year), multiplied by one-half of the 
rate of interest in effect under section 6621 
as of the middle of such taxable year, and 

“(C) the taxpayer shall subtract from such 
account the amount by which the amount 
allowable as a deduction under subsection 
(a) for such taxable year is increased by res- 
son of paragraph (3). 

“(3) ALLOWANCE OF SUSPENDED DEDUC- 
TIONS.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—In the case of taxable 
years beginning after 1981 and before 1991, 
the recovery percentage of the balance in 
the suspense account established by the tax- 
payer under paragraph (2) shall be added 
to the amount allowable as a deduction un- 
der subsection (a) for such taxable year. 
Such balance shall be determined as of the 
close of the taxable year but before making 
the adjustments under subparagraphs (A) 
and (C) of paragraph (2) for the taxable 
year. 

(B) RECOVERY PERCENTAGE.—For purposes 
of subparagraph (A)— 


In the case of taxable 
years beginning in: 


“(h) OTHER TRANSITIONAL RULES.— 

“(1) LIMIT ON USED PROPERTY.—For pur- 
poses of this section— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—"n the case of property 
placed in service in a taxable year beginning 
before 1984, the term ‘first-year recovery 
property’ shall include used property only to 
the extent that the aggregate cost of used 
property placed in service during such tax- 
able year does not exceed the limitation 
determined under the following table: 


The limi- 
tation is: 
85. 000 

000 
200. 000 


“in the case of a taxable 
year beginning in: 
1980 or 1931 
1982 ; 
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If such cost exceeds the limitation deter- 
mined under the preceding table, the tax- 
payer shall select (at such time and in such 
manner as the Secretary shall by regulations 
prescribe) the items of used property which 
are to be treated as first-year recovery prop- 
erty, but only to the extent of an aggregate 
cost not in excess of such limitation. Such 
a selection, once made, may be changed only 
in the manner, and to the extent, provided 
by such regulations. 

“(b) Usen rrorrrty.—For purposes of this 
paragraph, the term ‘used property’ means 
any property— 

“(i) the orlignal use of which does not 
begin with the taxpayer, and 

(u) which is first-year recovery property 
(determined without regard to this para- 
graph). 

“(C) COORDINATION WITH LIMITATION ON 
USED PROPERTY FOR INVESTMENT TAX CREDIT.— 
The limitation of section 48(c) (2) applica- 
ble to the taxpayer for any taxable year shall 
be reduced by an amount equal to the cost 
of any used property taken into account un- 
der this section for such taxable year. 

“(D) CERTAIN RULES MADE APPLICABLE.— 
Rules similar to the rules of subparagraphs 
(B), (C), and (D) of paragraph (2) of sec- 
tion 48(c) and of paragraph (3) of section 
48(c) shall apply for purposes of this para- 


“(2) PROPERTY CONTINUES TO BE USED BY 
SAME PERSON.—The term ‘first-year recovery’ 
shall not include any property acquired by 
the taxpayer if, after its acquisition by the 
taxpayer, it is used by a person who used 
such property before January 1, 1981 (or by 
a person who bears a relationship described 
in subparagraph (A) or (B) of section 179 
(c)(2) to a person who used such property 
before such date). 

“(1) PARTNERSHIPS, SUBCHAPTER S CORPO- 
RATIONS, AND OTHER PASSTHROUGH ENTITIES.— 
The Secretary shall prescribe such regula- 
tions as may be necessary to ensure that the 
tax treatment of each partner, shareholder, 
or other beneficiary of a partnership, elect- 
ing small business corporation, or other pass- 
through entity with respect to the acquisi- 
tion, disposition, or distribution of (or other 
transaction with respect to) first-year re- 
covery by the entity is consistent 
with the treatment which would result if 
such beneficiary engaged in such transac- 
tion directly.” 

(b) Fmst-Year Recovery DEDUCTION AS 
TREATED AS DEPRECIATION. —Subsection (a) of 
section 167 (relating to depreciation) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “In the case of first- 
year recovery property (as defined in section 
168(c)), the deduction allowable under sec- 
tion 168 shall be deemed to constitute the 
reasonable allowance provided by this sec- 
tion.” 

(C) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for part VI of subchapter B of chap- 
ter 1 is amended by inserting after the item 
22 to section 167 the following new 

m: 


“Sec. 168. First-year capital cost recovery 
method.” 


SEC. 3. DEPRECIATION OF REAL PROPERTY. 

Section 167 (relating to depreciation) is 
amended by redesignating subsection (s) as 
subsection (t) and by inserting after sub- 
section (r) the following new subsection: 

“(s) METHOD oF DEPRECIATING CERTAIN 
REAL PROPERTY.— 

“(1) In GENERAL.—In the case of section 
167(s) proverty (other than low-income 
housing), the depreciation allowance under 
subsection (a) shall be computed under the 
straight line method using a useful life of 
20 years and no salvage value. 

() LOW-INCOME HOUSING.—In the case of 


low-income housing, the depreciation allow- 
ance under subsection (a) shall be computed 
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under the straight line method using a 
useful life of 15 years and no salvage value. 

“(3) Derrnirions.—For purposes of this 
subsection— 

(A) SECTION 167(S) PROPERTY.—Except as 
provided in subparagraph (B), the term 
‘section 167(s) property’ means any prop- 

“(i) which is section 1250 property or an 
elevator or escalator which would be section 
1250 property but for section 1245 (a) (3) (C). 
and 

„(u) which is placed in service after De- 
cember 31, 1980. 

“(B) EXCEPTION FOR PROPERTY FOR WHICH 
CLASS LIFE IS PRESCRIBED UNDER SUBSECTION 
(m).—The term ‘section 167(r) property’ 
shall not include any property for which a 
class life is in effect under subsection (m) 
as of May 1, 1981. 

“(C) LOW-INCOME HoUSING—The term 
‘low-income housing’ means any property 
described in clause (i), (11), (ili), or (iv) of 
section 1250(a) (1) (B).“ 


(a) In Generat.—Section 179 (relating to 
additional first-year depreciation allowance 
for small business) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 179. EXPENSE TREATMENT FOR CERTAIN 
DEPRECIABLE BUSINESS ASSETS. 


„(a) TREATMENT OF ExPENSES.—The cost of 
any section 179 property shall be treated as 
an expense which is not chargeable to capi- 
tal account. Any cost so treated shall be 
allowed as a deduction for the taxable year 
in which the section 179 property is placed 
in service. 

(b) DOLLAR LimrraTion.— 

“(1) In ceneraL.—The aggregate cost taken 
into account under suksection (a) for any 
taxable year shall not exceed $25,000 ($12,500 
in the case of a married individual filing a 
separate return). 

“(2) ORDER IN WHICH PROPERTY TAKEN INTO 
aAccOUNT.—Except as otherwise provided in 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary, if 
the aggregate cost of section 179 property 
placed in service by the taxpayer during the 
taxable year exceeds the limitation of para- 
graph (1), property shall be taken into ac- 
count under subsection (a) 

“(A) in the order of the classes in which 
such property is placed under section 168(b) 
(beginning with the class with the lowest 
number), and 

“(B) within any class, in the order in 
which the property is placed in service. 

“(c) DEFINITIONS AND SPECIAL RULES.— 

“(1) SECTION 179 PROPERTY.—For purposes 
of this section, the term ‘section 179 prop- 
erty’ means any first-year recovery property 
which is acquired by purchase for use in a 
trade or business. 

“(2) PURCHASE DEFINED.—For purposes of 
paragraph (1), the term ‘purchase’ means 
any acquisition of property, but only if— 

“(A) the property is not acquired from a 
person whose relationship to the person ac- 
quiring it would result in the disallowance 
of losses under section 267 or 707(b) (but, in 
applying section 267 (b) and (c) for pur- 
poses of this section, paragraph (4) of sec- 
tion 267(c) shall be treated as providing that 
the family of an individual shall include only 
his spouse, ancestors, and lineal descend- 
ants), 

“(B) the property is not acquired by one 
component member of a controlled group 
from another component member of the 
same controlled group, and 


“(C) the basis of the property in the hands 
of the person acquiring it is not determined— 

i) in whole or in part by reference to the 
adjusted basis of such property in the hands 
of the person from whom acquired, or 

“(ii) under section 1014(a) (relating to 
property acquired from a decedent). 
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“(3) SPECIAL RULE FOR SECTION 1031 OR 1033 
EXCHANGES.—For purposes of this section, in 
the case of any property received in an ex- 
change described in section 1031 or 1033, the 
cost of such property shall only include 
money or the fair market value of other 


p! (within the meaning of section 
1031), or the fair market value of property 
not similar or related in service or use (with- 
in the meaning of section 1033) received by 
the taxpayer. 

“(4) SECTION NOT TO APPLY TO ESTATES AND 
Trusts.—This section shall not apply to es- 
tates and trusts. 

“(5) DOLLAR LIMITATION OF CONTROLLED 
GrouPr.—For purposes of subsection (b) of 
this section 

“(A) all component members of a con- 
trolled group shall be treated as one tax- 
payer, and 

“(B) the Secretary shall apportion the 
dollar limitation contained in subsection (b) 
among the component members of such con- 
trolled group in such manner as he shall by 
regulations prescribe. 

(86) CONTROLLED GROUP DEFINED.—For pur- 
poses of paragraphs (2) and (5), the term 
‘controlled group’ has the meaning assigned 
to it by section 1563(a), except that, for 
such purposes, the phrase ‘more than 50 
percent’ shall be substituted for the phrase 
‘at least 80 percent’ each place it appears in 
section 1563(a) (1). 

“(7T) DOLLAR LIMITATION IN CASE OF PART- 
NERSHIPS.—In the case of a partnership, the 
dollar limitation contained in subsection 
(b) shall apply with respect to the partner- 
ship and with respect to each partner. 

“(8) COORDINATION WITH SECTION 168.— 

(A) WHERE ENTIRE COST DEDUCTED.—If the 
entire cost of any section 179 property (de- 
termined without regard to paragraph (3)) 
is allowed as a deduction under subsection 
(a), such property shall not be treated as 
first-year recovery property for purposes of 
section 168. 

“(B) WHERE ONLY PART OF COST DE- 
pucTEep.—If only a portion of the cost of any 
section 179 property (determined without 
regard to paragraph (3)) is allowed as a 
deduction under subsection (a)— 

i) such property shall not be treated as 
first-year recovery property for purposes of 
section 168 to the extent of the amount al- 
lowed as a deduction under subsection (a) 
of this section, and 

u) in the case of any disposition of 
such property, for purposes of sections 1246 
and 168(f), the taxpayer shall be treated as 
having disposed of 2 properties each which 
bears the same ratio to fair market value at 
the time of disposition as the amount taken 
into account under this section or section 
168 (as the case may be) bears to the sum of 
such 2 amounts.” 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Paragraph (1) of section 263(a) (re- 
lating to capital expenditures) is amended— 

(A) by striking or“ at the end of subpara- 
graph (F); 

(B) by striking out the period at the end 
of subparagraph (G) and inserting in lieu 
thereof a comma and or“, and 

(C) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subparagraph: 

“(H) the cost of any property deductible 
under section 179.”. 

(2) Subparagraph (A) of section 1033(g) 
(3) (relating to condemnation of real prup- 
erty held for productive use in trade or busi- 
ness or for investment) is amended by strik- 
ing out “(relating to additional fiscal-year 
depreciation allowances for small business) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “(relating to 
expense treatment for certain depreciable 
business assets)”. 

(c) RECAPTURE Ruue.—Subsection (a) of 
section 1245 (relating to gains from dispo- 
sitions from certain depreciable property) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “169, 184” each place 
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it appears in paragraph (2) and inserting in 
lleu thereof 169, 179, 184", 

(2) by striking out “section 190” in the 
third sentence of paragraph (2) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof sections 179, 190”, and 

(3) by striking out “169, 185" in paragraphs 
(2)(D) and (3)(D) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “169, 179, 185”. 

(d) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for part VI of subchapter B of 
chapter 1 is amended by striking out the 
item relating to section 179 and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 


“Sec. 179. Expense treatment for certain de- 

preciable business assets.“ 

Sec. 5. THIRTY PERCENT VARIANCE FROM CLASS 
LIFE FOR LONG-LIFE PUBLIC UTILITY 
PROPERTY AND CERTAIN REAL PROP- 
ERTY. 


Subsection (m) of section 167 (relating to 
class lives) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(4) 30 PERCENT VARIANCE FOR LONG-LIFE 
PUBLIC UTILITY PROPERTY AND CERTAIN REAL 
PROPERTY.—In the case of— 

(A) any property which is placed in sery- 
lee after December 31, 1980, and is described 
in subparagraph (A) of section 168(d) (5) 
(relating to long-life public utility property), 
and 

“(B) any property placed in service after 
December 31, 1980, which would be section 
167(s) property but for subsection (s) (3) 


the last sentence of paragraph (1) shall be 

applied by substituting 30 percent’ for 20 

percent“ 

Sec. 6. TERMINATION OF INVESTMENT Tax 
CREDIT. 


(a) GENERAL RuLE.—Subsection (a) of sèc- 
tion 48 (defining section 38 property) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

(11) FIRST-YEAR RECOVERY PROPERTY.—The 
term ‘section 38 property’ shall not include 
any first-year recovery property (as defined 


in section 168).” 

(b) CONTINUATION oF ENERGY CREDIT.— 
Subparagraph (B) of section 48(1)(1) (re- 
lating to energy property treated as section 
38 property) is amended by striking out “par- 
agraph (3) and Inserting in lieu thereof 
“paragraphs (3) and (11)". 

SEC. 7. EFFECTIVE Dare. 


The amendments made by this Act shall 
apply to taxable years ending after Decem- 
ber 31, 1980. 


[From the New York Times, May 5, 1981] 
‘10-5-3: “DEEPLY FLAWED” 
(By Dale W. Jorgenson and Peter Navarro) 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—There is now bipartisan 
consensus on Capitol Hill that business needs 
a tax cut to stimulate capital investment in 
order to improve productivity and generally 
revitalize America. Unfortunately, that con- 
sensus is coalescing around the Reagan Ad- 
ministration's highly touted, but nonethe- 
less deeply flawed, “10-5-3" tax write-off 
program. 

Ostensibly, 10-5-3 removes the crippling 
“inflation penalty” that the current busi- 
ness tax imposes. The penalty arises because 
businesses must deduct depreciation ex- 
penses according to original, rather than re- 
placement, costs. At higher inflation rates, 
these deductions are worth less, so inflation 
in effect levies an additional tax. 

The 10-5-3 approach seeks to lift this 
penalty through a super-accelerated depre- 
ciation plan that would allow businesses to 
write off depreciation on structures over 10 
years, equipment over 5 years, and vehicles 
over 3 years. To further stimulate invest- 
ment, 10-5-3 would also substantially in- 
crease the investment tax credit. 

It is clear, however, that 10-5-3 does not 
really sever the link between inflation and 
investment. Instead it merely tries to — 
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run” inflation. However, when 10-5-3's super- 
depreciation interacts with the souped-up 
investment tax credit, the perverse result is 
to transform the corporate income tax into a 
very large corporate subsidy. For example, at 
today's double-digit inflation, 10-5-3 would 
provide businesses with an 85 cent deduction 
on every dollar invested in a "5-year asset” 
period. The souped-up investment credit 
would add the equivalent of another 20 cents 
in write-offs so that the total tax deduction 
would be worth $1.05, or a 5-cent subsidy! 
Moreover, this subsidy would rise as inflation 
fell. Indeed, if the Administration reached its 
low-inflation target, the subsidy would bal- 
loon. That in turn would mean either higher 
personal income taxes, or a bigger budget 
deficit and renewed inflation. 

The failure to sever inflation’s capricious 
link with investment is not the only draw- 
back of 10-5-3. The proposal also significant- 
ly widens the gaps that now exist between 
tax burdens for different investments. These 
gaps arise because the current system pro- 
vides better tax breaks for some assets and 
industries than for others. That encourages 
a channeling.of funds toward tax shelters 
and away from economically sound invest- 
ments. Under 10-5-3, these gaps would ap- 
proximately double, resulting in an even 
less-productive application of investment. 

It is clear then that 10-5-3 confuses the 
real purpose of a business tax cut, which is 
not capital formation per se but rather im- 
proved productivity. In doing so, it raises 
the prospect of large-scale, unfair, and inef- 
ficient business subsidies that would rise 
and fall with the inflation roller coaster. 

But can a business tax be designed that 
neither penalizes nor subsidies business, is 
inflation-neutral, and encourages the best 
use of capital? 

We think that these objectives can be ob- 
tained by using the first-year capital-re- 
covery system. 

Under this system, businesses would de- 
duct a first-year allowance in the year that 
an asset is acquired. Depreciation write-offs 
that would normally stretch out over the en- 
tire life of an asset would be converted into 
a single deduction, taking into account dif- 
ferent lives of assets and the time value of 
money. For example, the allowance for a com- 
puter would be 82 cents on each dollar, 
while the allowance on a longer-“lived” 
building housing that computer would be 
29 cents. 

The advantages of the first-year system 
are obvious. 

First, by allowing businesses to depreciate 
assets in the same dollars they are purchased 
in, it completely eliminates the inflation 
penalty. 

Second, by matching tax write-offs with 
the economic cost of depreciation, it would 
equalize tax burdens among all assets, al- 
lowing investors from all industries and re- 
gions to compete on equal terms. That would 
be fairer and enlarge the economic pie by 
making the most productive use of every 
investment dollar. 

Third, the first-year system is even sim- 
pler than 10-5-3 and would provide busi- 
nesses with another important kind of tax 
relief—namely, freedom from complex re- 
porting requirements. Indeed, the first-year 
allowance would be the only deduction that 
a taxpayer would ever have to report. 

The primary disadvantage of the first-year 
system is, of course, its novelty. 

While 10-5-3 has been kicking around 
Congress for more than a year and has the 
Reagan Administration’s endorsement, the 
first-year system is still a relatively new 
idea germinating in Congressional commit- 
tees. 

Despite its low profile, the system does 
represent a constructive alternative to the 
‘seductively simple, but ultimately error- 
prone, super-depreciation dance of 10-5-3. 
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From the New York Times, May 5, 1981] 
REAL DEPRECIATION, REAL INFLATION 


Official Washington is convinced that a 
business tax cut is needed to spur industrial 
investment. But that is only half the battle. 
As the economists Dale Jorgenson and Peter 
Navarro point out on the opposite page, 
President Reagan is backing the flawed “10- 
5-3" accelerated depreciation approach over 
a more effective alternative. Congress can 
do better. 

In a world of high inflation, the capital 
depreciation that companies are permitted 
to deduct from taxable income is often less 
than it costs to replace wornout machines 
and buildings. Much of what the law labels 
as taxable profit exists only on paper. Real 
profit falls, and with it, the Incentive to 
invest. 

The proposed Reagan answer is to increase 
the tax credit for some industrial invest- 
ment, and allow businesses to depreciate all 
investments more rapidly. His package, lab- 
eled 10-5-3 for the depreciable life of each 
of three investment categories, would clearly 
increase investment incentives by cutting 
taxes on profits. But the drawbacks are 
equally clear. 

Souped-up depreciation, coupled with the 
more generous tax credit, favors investment 
in short-lived equipment over the more dur- 
able sort. Business shrugs off the problem, 
concentrating on the certain benefits of fast 
tax write-offs rather than the subtler ques- 
tions of incentives. However, at.a time when 
corporate America is being criticized for ig- 
noring long-term planning, such a bias 
seems particularly perverse. 

Equally important, 10-5-3 would merely 
give business a headstart in the race with 
rising costs. It would not do what most needs 
to be done; sever the connection between in- 
fiation and effective tax rates. If inflation 
speeded up, business would lose the ground 
it gained. If price increases slowed, corporate 
tax rates would fall, perhaps even below zero! 

The Jorgenson-Navarro alternative would 
match tax depreciation schedules as closely 
as possible to the actual useful lives of vari- 
ous types of equipment. It would also break 
the link between inflation and investment 
incentives by what Professor Jorgenson and 
his other Harvard colleague, Alan Auerbach, 
call “first year” capital recovery. 

Instead of providing regular depreciation 
allowances whose real value is determined by 
future price levels, the entire tax break 
would come in the year of the investment. 
That way, high inflation wouldn't raise the 
tax rate cn corporations. Nor would low infla- 
tion reduce it. Business could live with 10- 
5-3—and surely live better than with no 
change in the depreciation system. But that's 
not the real issue. Since everyone seems to 
agree that business taxes ought to be cut, 
why not make it a reform for all seasons? 


[From Fortune Magazine, Mar. 9, 1981] 
A Tax STRATEGY To RENEW THE ECONOMY 
(By A. F. Ehrbar) 


One of the most encouraging developments 
in American political attitudes is the new 
consensus that our tax system has become a 
formidable barrier to economic growth and 
that it needs to be drastically overhauled to 
restore incentives to work and invest. 

With Congress no longer in the redistribu- 
tive frame of mind that shaned tax legisla- 
tion in the late Sixties and mid-Seventies, 
there is a glittering opportunity to enact a 
reform program that will spur productivity 
and growth. The Reagan Administration 
seems clearly determined to modify the 
steeply progressive structure of the personal 
income tax. Marginal tax rates—the rates on 
last-dollar income that determine whether a 
person is willing to take on a more exacting 
job or invest his money at higher risk—have 
risen substantially as inflation has pushed 
wage and salary earners into higher and 
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higher brackets. About 20 percent of all tax- 
payers are now in the 30 percent bracket or 
higher, as against a mere 2 percent in 1965. 

A cut in rates is sorely needed, but it 18 
only the beginning. Iwo other reforms are 
essential to relieve the costly drag that the 
tax system imposes on the economy. One is 
to remove the system's bias against personal 
savings, and the other is to eliminate the de- 
bilitating distortions caused by taxes on 
business profits. Fortune has some radical 
proposals to accomplish these objectives. 


A MINUS RETURN ON INVESTMENT 


The proposition that Americans consume 
too much and save too little seems indis- 
putable. With savings rates—and accord- 
ingly, the supply of capital for investment— 
at depressed levels, industry is adding to 
plant and equipment at only half the rate 
of the late Sixties, the amount of capital 
per worker has actually been shrinking, and 
productivity growth is at a standstill. 


The way we tax investment returns has 
contributed to the decline in savings. At 
high levels of inflation, taxes on dividends 
and interest often exceed the real return 
to the investor, so that investors end up 
poorer than they started. When inflation is 
at, say, 10 percent and bonds yield 13 per- 
cent, the real return is only 3 percent. But 
the bondholder pays taxes on the whole 13 
percent. If he is in the 30 percent bracket, 
his real after-tax return is minus 0.8 per- 
cent. In the top, 70 percent bracket, it is 
minus 5.5 percent. 

The surest way to eradicate that savage 
bias against savings would be to eliminate all 
taxes on capital income. That wouldn’t be as 
unconscionably regressive as it might seem. 
For one thing, the rich can already escape 
taxes by putting their money in tax shelters 
that don't do much for economic growth or 
in assets that don't leave a paper trail for 
the IRS. As economist Milton Friedman ob- 
serves, “The problem isn’t really a bias 
against savings, but a bias against produc- 
tive investment. The tax system encourages 
the wealthy to put their savings into gold, 
art, and other things that provide inflation 
hedges and escape taxes.” Low-income work- 
ers would plainly benefit if the wealthy 
shifted their savings from old Packards to 
new factories. 

Congress isn’t about to let the Mellons 
and McCormicks off the hook, of course, but 
it could achieve the same measure of sav- 
ings stimulus in a way that should be 
politically attractive. This is to allow every- 
one to set up tax-deferred investment and 
savings accounts along the lines of Keogh 
plans and Individual Retirement Accounts. 
(Employees who aren’t covered by company 
pension or profit-sharing plans are allowed 
to invest 15 percent of their earnings, tax- 
deductible, up to a $1,500 annual limit, 
in IRAs; the self-employed can put up to 
$7,500 a year in Keogh plans.) Under For- 
tune’s proposal there would be no limit on 
deductible contributions, whether they were 
in the form of savings-account deposits or 
purchases of securities; but all with- 
drawals—including principal as well as earn- 
ings—would be subject to taxation at or- 
dinary rates. 

In its result, the tax-deferral scheme is 
precisely equivalent to making investment 
income tax-exempt. An individual who in- 
vested pretax dollars and paid taxes on total 
withdrawals would end up with the same 
amount as one who invested after-tax dol- 
lars and pald no taxes on the investment 
income. However, the tax-deferral method 
has an important equity advantage. It ex- 
empts only income from new savings, so that 
people without capital get. the same break, 
relative to their incomes, as the wealthy. For 
SIA if all investment income were 

y exempted from taxes, an indt 
with $50,000 of dividends on past iaat: 
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ments and no wage or salary income would 
pay no taxes at all, while a person with a 
$50,000 salary and no income from past say- 
ings would pay the same taxes as he does 
now. This would obviously be unfair. But 
with tax-deferred accounts, both would pay 
identical taxes if they saved the same por- 
tion of their $50,000 incomes. 

Critics of tax-deferred accounts complain 
that they are regressive because people with 
high incomes reap most of the benefits. That 
is quite true, but the tax system imposes 
such an enormous burden on the economy 
precisely because it has become so progres- 
sive, It’s a defensible assumption that people 
at the low end of the income spectrum have 
more to gain from good jobs than they do 
from soaking the rich, and a tax system that 
encourages saving and investment is a key 
to creating jobs. 

Universal tax deferral on investment in- 
come would take a large bite out of the tax 
base and require higher rates on the remain- 
ing taxable income. But Congress could make 
up the lost revenue by knocking off some 
other deductions. Prime candidates are the 
deductions now permitted for state and local 
taxes, property taxes on owner-occupied 
homes, and interest payments. Any tamper- 
ing with these would be sure to provoke a 
howl of protest from middle-income home- 
owners. But a good case can be made that 
they will come out as well or better with tax- 
deferred savings accounts than they do now 
with their real-estate deductions. Those with 
& high propensity to save would do a lot 
better than the rest—but then that is the 
point of the whole thing. 


A DEADLY DEDUCTION 


In any event, the deduction on interest 
paid has to be repealed if large tax-deferred 
investment accounts are permitted. Other- 
wise, an individual could “game” the tax 
system by borrowing whatever he contrib- 
uted to a tax-deferred account. By deducting 
his interest costs as well as his contributions, 
he could get a sizable break without doing 
any real saving. Indeed, the tax code already 
contains a plethora of supposed savings in- 
centives—such as the $200-per-person ex- 
clusion of dividend and interest income that 
goes into effect this year—but the interest 
deduction defeats the purpose. 


It would obviously be unfair to end in- 
terest deductions all at once. Many people 
have arranged their finances on the basis of 
the deduction and could suffer large losses. 
But Congress could phase it out by gradually 
lowering the amount of interest that can be 
deducted. As for those multitudes of mort- 
gage-holding homeowners, there is a novel 
way to induce them to surrender their cher- 
ished interest deduction. 


Various other proposals to encourage thrift 
have been circulating in Washington, but 
none seems as workable as the tax-deferred- 
investment approach. For instance, Repre- 
sentative Richard T. Schulze, a Pennsylvania 
Republican, is pushing a 10 percent tax 
credit, up to $1.000 per person, on purchases 
of stocks and bonds. Brokerage hovses nat- 
urally love the idea, but it’s an onen invita- 
tion to game the system. A couple could 
borrow $20,000, buy $20,000 worth of bonds, 
use the interest income to offset their inter- 
est costs, and spend the $2,000 credit on a 
trip to Tahiti. 


THE FALSE LOGIC OF 10-5-3 


Any program of tax changes to encourage 
individual saving should be accompanied by 
revisions that will invite business to make 
more investments to improve productivity. 
One essential is to alter the way business 
depreciates its fxed as-ets, but not for the 
reasons usually advanced in favor of faster 
write-offs. The conventional argument is that 
depreciation bared on original costs is in- 
adequate in periods of high inflation. Since 
much of the write-off comes years after an 
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asset is acquired, original costs don’t reflect 
the full value of equipment used up in the 
production process. By taking inadequate de- 
preciation, businesses overstate their profits 
and pay too much tax. 

That is the logic behind the “10-5-3” pro- 
posal backed by all the major business lob- 
bies. It provides that buildings would be 
written off over ten years, equipment over 
five years, and cars and light trucks over 
three. By some estimates, 10-5-3 would pare 
business taxes by more than $60 billion in 
1985. 

The analysis of inflation's effect on depre- 
ciation is correct, but the excessive-taxation 
argument ignores what happens on the lia- 
bility side of the balance sheet. Companies 
get an untaxed gain when inflation reduces 
the value of their fixed debt. Viewed an- 
other way, the interest rate they pay is set 
high enough to compensate the lender not 
only for the use of his money but also for 
the deterioration in its value. So part of the 
company's interest costs really amount to 
repayment of principal—which would not, 
of course, be deductible if it were so defined. 
It turns out that aggregate corporate tax 
payments wouldn't change very much it both 
depreciation and interest deductions were 
properly adjusted for inflation; some coni- 
panies would pay less, others more. (See Un- 
raveling the Mysteries of Corporate Profits,” 
Fortune, August 27, 1979.) 

The real trouble with the current deprecia- 
tion system is that it’s a mess with or with- 
out inflation. Accelerated depreciation write- 
offs, in use since 1954, result in different 
effective tax rates on investments with dif- 
ferent lives, so that investment decisions are 
based on tax considerations rather than real 
returns. Such misallocation of capital results 
in less output and slower growth, even when 
prices are stable. Inflation merely shifts the 
tax preference to different assets. 


The 10-5-3 plan, and variations on it, 
would distort investment returns in the same 
way as the current accelerated write-offs. 
Moreover, the combination of 10-5-3 and the 
investment credit would give rise to out- 
right tax subsidies. It would be even more 
generous than simply allowing a company 
to deduct the whole cost of a capital invest- 
ment when it is made. 


A DISTORTION-FREE SYSTEM 


Two Harvard economists, Dale Jorgenson 
and Alan Auerbach, haye advanced a pro- 
posal that would do away with the concept 
of accelerated depreciation and match write- 
offs to true economic depreciation. Write-offs 
would be calculated so that they corre- 
spond as closely as possible with the 
actual deterioration of a piece of equipment. 
But companies would be allowed to take all 
depreciation write-offs in advance. when they 
acquired the equipment. This would elimi- 
nate the distortion caused by inflation be- 
cause purchases and depreciation allowances 
would be in dollars with the same value. 


Depreciation that will occur in the future 
would be discounted back to the time of 
purchase at a 4-percent interest rate—so 
that, for instance, the $1 million of depreci- 
ation that would take place in the second 
year would be written off immediately, but 
the company would take a tax deduction of 
only $961,538. Why 4 percent? Because Jor- 
genson and Auerbach believe that is the best 
estimate of the average real return on bus!- 
ness equipment. That figure may be open 
to dispute, but it’s hard to fault the basic 
concept. 

The Jorgenson-Auerbach approach, known 
as “present value” depreciation, sounds com- 
plex but is really quite simple. They figure 
that all assets can be divided into just 12 to 
14 categories, ranging from construction ma- 
chinery to commercial buildings. To estab- 
lish the depreciation, you would just con- 
sult a Treasury table for the category fac- 
tor,” and multiply the factor by the cost. 
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As part of their scheme, Jorgenson and 
Auerbach favor dropping the investment tax 
credit. The credit applies only to capital 
equipment, not structures. There is no doubt 
that it has boosted spending on equipment 
(and the number of doctors driving Mer- 
cedes-Benzes). But a study that Auerbach 
and Lawrence Summers, an MIT economist, 
did for the National Bureau of Economic 
Research suggests that more than half of the 
added investment attributable to the credit 
came at the expense of other kinds of in- 
vestment, namely in housing and industrial 
plant. To that extent, the credit crowded out 
other prospective investments that offered 
higher economic returns. As Jorgenson ob- 
serves: “What we're after is productivity, not 
capital spending.” 

THE BANKERS’ LOBBY 


A second change in corporate taxation that 
would foster larger and more productive in- 
vestment is to eliminate the double taxation 
of dividends. (The corporation pays divi- 
dends out of after-tax profits, and stock- 
holders then pay personal income tax on the 
dividends.) Double taxation distorts invest- 
ment by causing capital to flow to non-cor- 
porate ventures (for example, limited part- 
nerships in shopping centers and motels). In 
1978, Al Ullman, then chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, proposed giv- 
ing shareholders a tax credit for part of the 
taxes paid by the corporation. The flaws in 
Uliman's plan were, first, that it didn’t go 
far enough; second, that the tax credit 
wouldn't have been available to tax-exempt 
investors such as pension funds; and third, 
that shareholders wouldn't have received a 
credit for foreign tax payments. Even so, the 
dividend credit was a beginning, and its 
shortcomings could have been corrected later. 

Unfortunately, business—notably the big 
banks—helped kill the idea. One Congress- 
man recalls, “David Rockefeller was down 
here lobbying door to door in the House office 
buildings to stop Ullman.” The banks ob- 
jected to the plan because their large foreign 
tax payments and their special legal right to 
deduct interest costs while investing in tax- 
exempt bonds leave them with extremely low 
U.S. tax bills. Thus they had less to gain 
than other corporations from a dividend tax 
credit, and they feared that Ullman’s plan 
would erode some of the comparative advan- 
tage they enjoy in the competition for capi- 
tal. Since then, double taxation has dropped 
out of sight as a reform issue. 

The pursuit of special advantages has also 
figured in the lobbying for depreciation 
changes. While the Jorgenson-Auerbach 
present-value depreciation would foster more 
economic growth, it is less generous than 
10-5-3 to capital-intensive industries such as 
autos, steel, airlines, and utilities. Their lob- 
bies have stuck by 10-5-3. 

Business's dismal record of putting its 
parochial interest above the general good is 
the darkest cloud over Washington's new 
approach to taxes. Congress, after all, is a 
reactive body that ultimately adopts the 
measures the electorate demands. An impor- 
tant prerequisite for successful reform is that 
business, one of the loudest and most effec- 
tive lobbies, get behind changes that pro- 
mote general efficiency and growth. In the 
long run, such reforms will redound to the 
greater benefit of both business and society. 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with the distinguished 
Senator from Montana, Mr. Baucus, in 
cosponsoring the First Year Capital Re- 
covery Act. This legislation provides a 
sorely needed alternative to the depreci- 
ation bill proposed by the administration. 

The 10-5-3 is deeply flawed. Its osten- 
sible purpose is to offset the effect of 
inflation on the existing depreciation 
allowance. While there is no doubt that 
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high inflation rates have eroded the value 
of the depreciation deduction, 10—5-3 is 
not the answer. It fails to sever the link 
between inflation and investment. In- 
stead, it merely tries to outrun inflation 
through a superaccelerated plan that 
would allow businesses to write off struc- 
tures over 10 years, equipment over 5 
years, and vehicles over 3 years. To fur- 
ther stimulate investment, 10-5-3 would 
also substantially increase the invest- 
ment tax credit. 

The net effect of all this is to trans- 
form the corporate income tax into a 
very large corporate subsidy. 

According to Dale Jorgenson, Professor 
of Economics at Harvard College, 10-5-3 
would provide businesses with an 85-cent 
deduction for every dollar invested in an 
asset in the 5-year category. The addi- 
tional investment-tax credit would add 
the equivalent of another 20 cents in 
writeoffs, so that the total deduction 
would be worth $1.05, or a 5-cent subsidy. 
Moreover, this subsidy would rise if, as 
the administration predicts, the inflation 
rate falls. 

In addition to providing this unjusti- 
fiable subsidy, 10-5-3 is inefficient and 
poorly targeted. It will offer huge bene- 
fits to some firms, particularly the large 
capital intensive ones, and very little to 
others. It will make investment particu- 
larly profitable where firms can borrow 
heavily, so that the combination of ini- 
tial tax savings from rapid depreciation 
and the investment tax credit, high in- 
terest deductions and low equity will be 
a boon to tax shelter investment. It will 
also provide huge breaks for investments 
in office buildings and shopping centers. 
They last far longer than the 10 years 
in which they could be depreciated un- 
der the President’s bill and they can 
also be sold and written off many times. 
But we are most in need of industrial fac- 
tories full of equipment, not office build- 
ings and shopping centers. And we need 
to boost innovation which, in turn, means 
much more investment in research and 
development. Yet 10-5-3 will discourage 
the very industries we want to promote. 
If 10-5-3 is adopted, the tremendous in- 
centive it provides for speculative build- 
ings and tax shelters may very well end 
up sucking investment funds out of in- 
dustry. That wou'd mean less investment 
in industrial facilities and R. & D. after 
10—5-3 is enacted than before. 

The first year capital recovery system 
avoids these pitfalls. Under this system 
businesses would deduct a first-year al- 
lowance in the year an asset is acquired. 
Depreciation write-offs that would nor- 
mally be stretched out over the asset’s 
entire life would be converted into a sin- 
gle deduction. 

The advantages of this system are ob- 
vious. First, allowing businesses to de- 
preciate assets in the same dollars they 
are purchased in completely eliminates 
the effect of inflation on capital recovery. 

Second, matching tax write-offs with 
the economic cost of depreciation would 
equalize tax burdens among all assets. 
This would allow investors from all in- 
dustries and regions to compete on equal 
terms, thereby insuring that each invest- 
ment dollar is put to its most productive 
use. 
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Third, the first-year system is far sim- 
pler than 10—5-3. It also frees businesses 
from complex record keeping and re- 
porting requirements which would be of 
special value for small businesses. 

Mr. President, it is essential that we 
reform our tax system to stimulate in- 
vestment and productivity and to im- 
prove the competitiveness of our indus- 
tries in international markets. But in a 
time of belt-tightening for the poor and 
disadvantaged in our society, it would be 
unconscionable to give wasteful subsidies 
to our industries and businesses, espe- 
cially since such subsidies would frus- 
trate, not further, our economic goals. 


By Mr. BAUCUS: 

S. 1334. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow expensing 
of $25,000 of depreciable assets, to elim- 
inate the corporate tax on the first $100,- 
000 of income paid as dividends by small 
business corporations, to allow an or- 
dinary loss on certain preferred stock 
issued by small business corporations, to 
provide capital gains treatment for cer- 
tain small business stock options, to 
make certain changes in the estate tax 
special use valuation rules, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Finance. 

SMALL BUSINESS TAX ACT OF 1981 


Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, today I 
am submitting the Small Business Tax 
Act of 1981 for consideration by the 
Senate. 

I have cosponsored several bills al- 
ready which are designed to assist the 
small business community. S. 360 is an 
omnibus tax bill and Senator BENTSEN 
has also submitted a variation, which I 
believe the Senate should consider as 
well. It is my belief that the Senate 
should have before it a number of pro- 
posals dealing with the small business 
community to determine which in fact 
will best be helpful to increase small 
business productivity and reduce un- 
necessary burdens which limit capital 
formation and retention by the small 
business person. 

The Small Business Tax Act of 1981 
is not a comprehensive tax bill, but rather 
represents some further refinement of 
measures which have been presented be- 
fore us. It tries to fill some of the gaps 
and to present some proposals which 
should be considered as alternatives 
rather than entirely new proposals. 

My bill has five sections: The first sub- 
stantive section is concerned with small 
business expensing of capital assets. 
This provision would allow taxpayers to 
make an annual election to take an im- 
mediate deduction for up to $25,000 of 
tangible personal property placed in 
service during the year rather than re- 
covering the cost through depreciation. 
No investment credit would be allowed 
for amounts expensed in this manner. 

This provision would greatly simplify 
cost recovery for small businesses and is 
similar to a measure reported out by the 
Finance Committee in its 1980 tax cut 
bill. It would apply to property placed in 
service in taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1980. 

It probably would not represent much 
of a financial gain for the small business 
person, but would greatly simplify pro- 
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cedures. Instead of having to keep 
lengthy depreciation schedules, a small 
businessman can take care of the whole 
matter in 1 year. I think this should be 
an attractive alternative for the small 
businessman without taking away his op- 
tion if he prefers to keep depreciation 
schedules and the like. I would think 
that this measure would be particularly 
helpful to a businessman who is just 
starting out, and is not in a position to 
set up complicated bookkeeping. 

The next section attempts to deal with 
the very important issue of double taxa- 
tion. Under this provision, a small busi- 
ness corporation as defined by section 
1244C3 of the IRC would not be taxed 
on the first $100,000 of its taxable in- 
come paid to shareholders as dividends 
for the taxable year. Taxable income in 
excess of the first $100,000 of dividends 
paid would continue to be taxed at the 
normal corporate rate. Such dividends 
received by shareholders would not be 
eligible for dividend exclusion. 

I do not know how many small busi- 
nesses in the country would avail them- 
selves of this opportunity, nor how many 
small businesses would be able to work 
with their shareholders to implement 
this program. However, I do believe it is 
important to address the question of 
double taxation. It is unfair that income 
is taxed twice, once at the corporate level 
and the other at the personal level. In a 
small way, this measure at least ends 
that process for the small businessman, 
and might make it easier for him to re- 
tain and raise capital. 

The next section deals with losses on 
small business corporation preferred 
stocks. Under present law, losses on orig- 
inal issue common stock in a small busi- 
ness corporation may be treated as an 
ordinary loss up to $50,000 a year or 
$100,000 in the case of a joint return. 
In order to encourage investors to in- 
vest money in new corporate businesses, 
this provision would extend this treat- 
ment to losses on preferred stock issued 
by small business corporations to in- 
dividuals. 

The next substantive section deals with 
employee stock options. This would 
change the rules governing employee 
stock options to enable smaller businesses 
to attract better management by encour- 
aging the use of stock options for key 
employees. Under present law, an em- 
ployee exercising a stock option is, in 
general, taxed at ordinary income tax 
rates on the spread between the market 
price of the stock and the option price. 
The employer is allowed a corresponding 
deduction. 

These rules should be changed so that 
employees could be permitted to exercise 
stock options without tax consequences 
to either the employee or employer. The 
employees would be eligible for capital 
gains treatment when the stock is sold 
with the option price being the basis of 
the stock. The provision would be limited 
to options issued by small business cor- 
porations as defined by section 1244 and 
would apply to options granted after the 
date of enactment of the bill. 

Finally, my bill addresses the problem 
of the $500,000 cap on land use valuation 
for estate tax purposes. There are a num- 
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ber of bills before the Congress which 
deal with the problem of estate taxes. 
A major problem, of course, is farm land, 
since the IRS has valued the land in a 
way that makes it difficult for farms to 
be kept within a family. Although there 
have been modifications to estate tax 
laws in this respect, a $500,000 cap was 
placed on such valuations. Inflation and 
rocketing real estate prices have made 
that cap no longer very realistic. Several 
of the bills before Congress remove the 
cap entirely. I believe that doing so will 
only attract land speculators and that a 
cap is necessary, but that it should be 
more responsible to the economy. There- 
fore, my final proposal is simply to index 
the cap to inflation. This way the family 
farm can be valued as a family farm up 
to a reasonable limit as determined by 
earlier law, but that limit will respond 
to inflationary pressures and will go up 
to maintain a realistic level. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1334 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1, SHORT TITLE: AMENDMENT OF 1954 
CODE. 

(a) SHorT TrrLe.—This Act may be cited as 
the “Small Business Tax Act of 1981”. 

(b) AMENDMENT OF 1954 CopeE.—Except as 
otherwise expressly provided, whenever in 
this Act an amendment or repeal is expressed 
in terms of an amendment to, or repeal of, a 
section or other provision, the reference shall 
be considered to be made to a section or other 
provision of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954. 

Sec. 2. ELECTION TO EXPENSE CERTAIN DEPRE- 
CIABLE BUSINESS ASSETS. 

(a) In GeneraL.—Section 179 (relating to 
additional first-year depreciation allowance 
for small business) is amended to read as 
follows: 


“Sec. 179. ELECTION TO EXPENSE CERTAIN DE- 
PRECIABLE BUSINESS ASSETS. 


“(a) TREATMENT OF EXPENSES. A taxpayer 
may elect to treat the cost of any section 179 
property as an expense which is not charge- 
able to capital account. Any cost so treated 
shall be allowed as a deduction for the tax- 
able year in which the section 179 property 
is placed in service. 

b) DOLLAR Limrration.—The aggregate 
cost which may be taken into account under 
subsection (a) for any taxable year shall not 
exceed $25,000 ($12,500 in the case of a mar- 
ried individual filing a separate return). 

„(e) Evecrion.— 

“(1) In GENERAL.—An election under this 
section for any taxable year shall— 

“(A) specify the items of section 179 
property to which the election applies and 
the portion of the cost of each of such items 
which is to be taken into account under sub- 
section (a), and 

(B) be made on the taxpayer's return of 
the tax imposed by this chapter for the tax- 
able year. 


Such election shall be made in such manner 
as the Secretary may by regulations prescribe. 

“(2) ELECTION IRREVOCABLE.—Any election 
made under this section, and any specifica- 
tion contained in any such election, may not 
be revoked except with the consent of the 
Secretary. 

(d) DEFINITIONS AND SPECIAL RuLEs.— 
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“(1) SECTION 179 PROPERTY.—For purposes 
of this section, the term ‘section 179 property’ 
means tangible personal property— 

“(A) of a character subject to the allow- 
ance for depreciation under section 167, and 

“(B) acquired by purchase for use in a 
trade or business. 

“(2) PURCHASE DEFINED.—For purposes of 
paragraph (1), the term ‘purchase’ means any 
acquisition of property, but only if— 

(A) the property is not acquired from a 
person whose relationship to the person 
acquiring it would result in the disallowance 
of losses under section 267 or 707(b) (but, in 
applying section 267(b) and (c) for purposes 
of this section, paragraph (4) of section 267 
(c) shall be treated as providing that the 
family of an individual shall include only his 
spouse, ancestors, and lineal descendants), 

B) the property is not acquired by one 
component member of a controlled group 
from another component member of the same 
controlled group, and 

“(C) the basis of the property in the hands 
of the person acquiring it is not determined 

i) in whole or in part by reference to the 
adjusted basis of such property in the hands 
of the person from whom acquired, or 

“(il) under section 1014(a) (relating to 
property acquired from a decedent). 

“(3) SPECIAL RULE FOR SECTION 1031 OR 1033 
EXCHANGES.—For purposes of this section, in 
the case of any property received in an ex- 
change described in section 1031 or 1033, the 
cost of such property shall only include 
money or the fair market value of other prop- 
erty (within the meaning of section 1031), or 
the fair market value of property not similar 
or related in service or use (within the mean- 
ing of section 1033), received by the taxpayer. 

(4) SECTION NOT TO APPLY TO ESTATES AND 
TrUsTs.—This section shall not apply to 
estates and trusts. 

“(5) DOLLAR LIMITATION OF CONTROLLED 
Grovp.—For purposes of subsection (b) of 
this section— 

“(A) all component members of a con- 
trolled group shall be treated as one tax- 
payer, and 

“(B) the Secretary shall apportion the 
dollar limitation contained in subsection (b) 
(1) among the component members of such 
controlled group in such manner as the Sec- 
retary shall by regulations prescribe. 

“(6) CONTROLLED GROUP DEFINED.—For pur- 
poses of paragraphs (2) and (5), the term 
‘controlled group’ has the meaning assigned 
to it by section 1563(a), except that, for such 
purposes, the phrase ‘more than 60 percent’ 
shall be substituted for the phrase ‘at least 
80 percent’ each place it appears in section 
1563 (a) (1). 

“(7) DOLLAR LIMITATION IN CASE OF PART- 
NERSHIPS.—In the case of a partnership, the 
dollar limitation contained in subsection 
(b) (1) shall apply with respect to the part- 
nership and with respect to each partner. 

“(8) ADJUSTMENT TO BASIS; WHEN MADE.— 
In applying section 167(g), the adjustment 
under section 1016(a) (2) resulting by reason 
of an election made under this section with 
respect to any section 179 property shall be 
made before any other deduction allowed by 
section 167 is computed.”. 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Paragraph (1) of section 263(a) (re- 
lating to capital expenditures) is amended— 

(A) by striking “or” at the end of sub- 
paragraph (F); 

(B) by striking out the period at the end 
of subparagraph (G) and inserting in lieu 
thereof a semicolon and “or”; and 

(C) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subparagraph: 

“(H) the cost of any property deductible 
under section 179.“ 

(2) Subparagraph (A) of section 103g (g) 
(3) (relating to condemnation of real prop- 
erty held for productive use in trade or busi- 
ness or for investment) is amended by strik- 
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ing out “(relating to additional first-year 
depreciation allowance for small business) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “, (relating to 
election to expense certain depreciable busi- 
ness assets)". 

(e) Recaprure Rute.—Subsection (a) of 
section 1245 (relating to gains from disposi- 
tions from certain depreciable property) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “169, 184" each place it 
appears in paragraph (2) and inserting in 
Heu thereof “169, 179, 184, 

(2) by striking out “section 190“ in the 
third sentence of paragraph (2) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “section 179, 190”, and 

(3) by striking out 169. 185” in para- 
graphs (2)(D) and (3)(D) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “169, 179, 185". 

(a) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for part VI of subchapter B of chap- 
ter 1 is amended by striking out the item 
relating to section 179 and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 


“Sec. 179. Election to expense certain depre- 
elable business assets.“ 


(e) EFFECTIVE Dar. — The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to property 
placed in service in taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1980. 


Sec. 3. ZERO RATE oF Tax WHERE SMALL 
BUSINESS CORPORATION DISTRIBUTES 
DIvIDENDs. 


(a) Zeno Rare or Tax.—Part II of sub- 
chapter A of chapter 1 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (relating to tax on corpora- 
tions) is amended by redesignating section 
12 as section 13 and by inserting after sec- 
tion 11 the following new section: 


"SEC. 12. ZERO RATE or Tax WHERE SMALL 
BUSINESS CORPORATION DISTRIB- 
UTES DIVIDENDs. 


„(a) In Generat.—The amount of the tax 
imposed by section 11 for the taxable year 
with respect to the taxable income of a small 
business corporation shall be reduced by an 
amount equal to the amount of tax which 
would be imposed by section 11 If the taxable 
income of the corporation for the taxable 
year equaled its section 12 dividend amount 
for such year. 

“(b) Secrion 12 DIVIDEND AMouNT.—Ex- 
cept as otherwise provided in this section, 
the term ‘section 12 dividend amount’ means 
whichever of the following is the lesser: 

“(1) the amount of dividends paid by the 
corporation during the taxable year, or 

(2) $100,000. 

“(c) DIVIDENDS TAKEN INTO AccouNT.— 

“(1) RequmEMENTs.—A dividend shall be 
taken into account under this section 
only if— 

“(A) it is paid in cash (or is a consent 
dividend meeting requirements similar to 
those of section 565), 

“(B) it is pro rata, with no preference to 
any share of stock as compared with other 
shares of the same class, and with no prefer- 
ence to one class of stock as compared with 
another class except to the extent that the 
former is entitled (without reference to 
waivers of their rights by shareholders) to 
such preference, and 

“(C) it is not in redemption or in partial 
or complete liquidation, 

“(2) DIVIDENDS PAID AFTER CLOSE OF TAXABLE 
YEAR.—For purposes of this section, a divi- 
dend paid after the close of any taxable year 
and on or before the 15th day of the 3d 
month following the close of such taxable 
year shall, to the extent the taxpayer elects 
in its return for the taxable year, be consid- 
ered as paid during such taxable year. 

“(3) EXCEPTION FoR DIVIDENDS ON CERTAIN 
PREFERRED STOCK.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term ‘dividend’ includes a distribu- 
tion with respect to stock of a class which is 
not common stock only if— 


“(A) the corporation first issued stock in 
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that class after the date of the enactment of 
this section, and 

B) the corporation makes an election to 
have stock of that class taken into account 
under this section. 

“(d) SMALL BUSINESS CORPORATION DE- 
FINED.—For purposes of this section 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this section, the term small busi- 
ness corporation’ means, with respect to any 
taxable year, a domestic corporation which 
is a small business corporation (within the 
meaning of section 1244(c)(3)) as of the 
close of such taxable year. 

2) CERTAIN CORPORATIONS NOT ELIGIBLE.— 
The term ‘small business corporation! shall 
not include any corporation which ts— 

(A) an insurance company subject to tax 
under subchapter L, 

(B) a corporation subiect to tax imposed 
by subchapter M (relating to regulated in- 
vestment compantes and real estate trusts), 

“(C) a corporation to which an election 
under section 936 applies, 

“(D) a DISC or former DISC, or 

“(E) an organization to which part I of 
subchapter T (relating to tax treatment of 
cooperatives) applies. 

(3) SERVICE CORPORATIONS NOT ELIGIBLE.— 
The term ‘small business corporation’ shall 
not include any corporation the principal 
function of which is the performance of 
services in the field of health, law, engineer- 
ing, architecture, accounting, actuarial sci- 
ence, performing arts, or consulting. 

“(e) Special. RuLes.—For purposes of this 
section— 

“(1) COMPONENT MEMBERS OF SAME 
Group.—In the case of a controlled group 
of corporations (within the meaning of sec- 
tion 1563(a))— 

“(A) all component members of the group 
shall be treated as one corporation, 

“(B) the section 12 dividend amount shall 
be divided among the component members 
of the group in the same manner as the 
amounts in each taxable income bracket in 
the tax table contained in section 11(b) are 
divided among such members, 

“(C) distributions from one component 
member of the group to another component 
member of the group shall not be treated 
as dividends, and 

“(D) in applying section 1244(c) (3), sub- 
paragranh (A) of this paragraph shall apply 
and amounts received by one component 
member of the group from another member 
of the group shall not be taken into account. 

“(2) SPECIAL RULE WHERE 20 PERCENT OR 
MORE OF THE DIVIDENDS IS PAID TO TAX-FXEFMPTS 
OR ACCUMULATION TRUSTS.—A corporation 
shall not be treated as a small business cor- 
poration for any taxable year during which 
20 percent or more of the dividends paid by 
the corporation are paid (directly or indi- 
rectly) to one or more of the following: 

“(A) persons which are exempt from tax 
under section 601, or 

“(B) any trust unless, under the terms of 
the trust, all of its income is required to be 
distributed currently. 

“(3) TREATMENT OF DIVIDENDS.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—The zero rated portion 
of any dividend paid by a small business 
corporation during any taxable year shall 
not be treated as a dividend for purposes 
of sections 116 and 243. 

(B) ZERO RATED PORTION.—For purposes 
of subparagraph (A), the zero rated portion 
of any dividend is an amount equal to such 
dividend multiplied by a fraction— 

“(1) the numer tor of which is the cor- 
poration’s section 12 dividend amount for the 
taxable year for, (or, if lesser, its taxable in- 
come for the taxable year), and 

„n the denominator of which is the ag- 
gregate amount of the dividends paid by the 
corporation during the taxable year. 

„ PASSIVE INCOME LIMITATION.— 


(A) IN GENERAL.—If the passive invest- 
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ment income fraction of any small business 
ccrporation for any taxable year exceeds one- 
fifth, such corporation’s section 12 dividend 
amount for the taxable year shall not ex- 
ceed the taxable’ income of the corporation 
for the taxable year determined by not tak- 
ing into account any passive investment in- 
come and any deductions allocable to such 
passive investment income. 

“(B) PASSIVE INVESTMENT INCOME FRACTION 
DEFINED.—For purposes of this subsection, 
the term ‘passive investment income frac- 
tion’ means, with respect to any taxable year, 
a fraction 

„J) the numerator of which is the passive 
investment income for such year, and 

(ö) the denominator of which is the 
gross receipts for such year. 

“(C) PASSIVE INCOME DEFINED.—For pur- 
poses of this subsection, the term ‘passive 
investment income’ means gross receipts de- 
rived from royalties, rents, dividends, inter- 
est, annuities, and sales or exchanges of 
stock or securities. 

“(D) SALES OF STOCK AND SECURITIES.—For 
purposes of this subsection, gross receipts 
from the sues or exchanges of stock or se- 
curities shall be taken into account only to 
the extent of gains therefrom. 

“(E) SPECIAL RULE FOR CERTAIN LENDING OR 
FINANCE COMPANIES.—For purposes of this 
subsection, if the small business corporation 
meets the requirements of section 542(c) (6) 
for the taxable year. the term ‘passive invest- 
ment income’ shall not include gross receipts 
for the taxable year which are derived di- 
rectly from the active and regular conduct 
of a lending or finance business (as defined 
in section 542 (d) (1)).”. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Section 243 of such Code (relating to 
deduction for dividends received by corpora- 
tions) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(e) Cross REFERENCE.— 

“For adjustment to deduction where zero 
rate provisions of section 12 apply, see section 
12(e)(3).”. 

(2) Section 116 of such Code (relating to 
partial exclusion of dividends and interest 
received by individuals) is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(d) Cross REFERENCE.— 

“For adjustment to exclusion where zero 
rate provisions of section 12 apply, see sec- 
tion 12(e) (3).". 

(C) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for part II of subchapter A of 
chapter 1 of such Code is amended by strik- 
ing out the item relating to section 12 and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 


“Sec. 12. Zero rate of tax where small busi- 
ness corporation distributes div- 
idends, 


“Sec. 13. Cross references relating to tax on 
corporations.“ 


(d) EFFECTIVE Date.— 


(1) IN GENERAL.— The amendments made 
by this section shall apply to taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1981. 

(2) AMENDMENTS NOT TREATED AS CHANGE 
IN RATE OF TAX.—The amendments made by 
this section shall not be treated as a change 
in a rate of tax for purposes of section 21 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 


Sec. 4. Losses ON PREFERRED STOCK OF SMALL 
BUSINESS CORPORATION. 

(a) In GrnreraL.—Subsections (c)(1) and 
(d) (2) of section 1244 (relating to losses on 
small business stock) are each amended by 
striking out “common stock” and inserting 
in lieu thereof "stock", 

(b) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendments 
made by subsection (a) shall apply to stock 
issued after the date of enactment of this 
Act. 
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Sec. 5. SMALL BUSINESS INCENTIVE STOCK 
OPTIONS. 

(a) In GENERAL. —Part TI of subchapter D 
of chapter 1 (relating to certain stock op- 
tions) is amended by adding after section 
422 the following new section: 

“Src, 422A. SMALL BUSINESS INCENTIVE 
Stock OPTIONS. 


„(a) In GrNERAI.— Section 421(a) shall 
apply with respect to the transfer of a share 
of stock of a small business corporation to 
an individual pursuant to his exercise of an 
incentive stock option if— 

“(1) no disposition of such share is made 
by him within 2 years from the date of the 
granting of the option nor within 1 year 
after the transfer of such share to him, and 

(2) at all times during the period begin- 
ning on the date of the granting of the op- 
tion and ending on the day 3 months be- 
fore the date of such exercise, such individ- 
ual was an employee of either the corpora- 
tion granting such option, a parent or sub- 
sidiary corporation of such corporation, or & 
corporation or a parent or subsidiary corpo- 
ration of such corporation issuing or assum- 
ing a stock option in a transaction to which 
section 425(a) applies. 

“(b) INCENTIVE Stock OPTION.—For pur- 
poses of this part, the term ‘incentive stock 
option’ means an option granted to an indi- 
vidual for any reason connected with his 
employment by a corporation, if granted by 
the employer corporation or its parent or 
subsidiary corporation, to purchase stock of 
any of such ‘corporations, but only if— 

(1) the option is granted pursuant to 
a plan which includes the aggregate number 
of shares which may be issued under options 
and the employees (or class of employees) 
eligible to receive options, and which is ap- 
proved by the stockholders of the granting 
corporation within 12 months before or af- 
ter the date such plan is adopted; 

“(2) such option is granted within 10 
years from the date such plan is adopted, or 
the date such plan is approved by the stock- 
holders, whichever is earlier; 

“(3) such option by its terms is not exer- 
cisable after the expiration of 10 years from 
the date such option is granted; 

“(4) the option price is not less than the 
fair market value of the stock at the time 
such option is granted; 

“(5) such option by its terms is not trans- 
ferable by such individual otherwise than by 
will or the laws of descent and distribution, 
and is exercisable, during his Hfetime, only 
by him; and 

“(6) such individual, at the time the op- 
tion is granted, does not own stock possess- 
ing more than 10 percent of the total com- 
bined voting power of all classes of stock of 
the employer corporation or of its parent or 
subsidiary corporation. 


Paragraph (6) shall not apply if at the time 
such option is granted the option price is 
at least 110 percent of the fair market value 
of the stock subject to the option and such 
option by its terms is not exercisable after 
the expiration of 5 years from the date such 
option is granted. 

“(c) Spectra RULES AND DEFINITIONS.— 

1) EXERCISE OF OPTION WHEN PRICE IS 
LESS THAN VALUE OF STOCK:—If a share of 
stock is transferred pursuant to the exercise 
by an individual of an option which would 
fail to qualify as an incentive stock option 
under subsection (b) because there was a 
failure in an attempt, made in good faith, to 
meet the requirement of subsection (b) (4), 
the requirement of subsection (b) (4) shall 
be considered to have been met. 

“(2) SMALL BUSINESS CORPORATION.—For 
purposes of this section, the term ‘small 
business corporation” has the meaning set 
forth in paragraph (3) of section 1244(c) 
(relating to losses on small business stock). 

“(3) CERTAIN DISQUALIFYING DISPOSITIONS 
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WHERE AMOUNT REALIZED IS LESS THAN VALUE 
AT EXERCISE.—If— 

“(A) an individual who has acquired a 
share of stock by the exercise of an incen- 
tive stock option makes a disposition of such 
share within the 2-year period described in 
subsection (a) (i), and 

B) such disposition is a sale or exchange 
with respect to, which a loss (if sustained) 
would be recognized to such individual, 
then the amount which is includible in the 
gross income of such individual, and the 
amount which is deductible from the income 
of his employer corporation, as compensa- 
tion attributable to the exercise of such op- 
tion shall not exceed the excess (if any) of 
the amount realized on such sale or ex- 
change over the adjusted basis of such share. 

*“ (4). CERTAIN TRANSFERS BY INSOLVENT INDI- 
VIDUALS.—If an insolvent individual holds & 
share of stock acquired pursuant to his exer- 
cise of an incentive stock option, and if 
such share is transferred to a trustee, re- 
ceiver, or other similar fiduciary in any pro- 
ceeding under title JI or any other similar 
insolvency proceeding, neither such transfer, 
nor any other transfer of such share for 
the benefit of his creditors in such proceed- 
ing, shall constitute a disposition of such 
share for purposes of subsection (a) (1). 

“(5) COORDINATION WITH SECTIONS 422 AND 
424—Sections 422 and 424 shall not apply 
to an incentive stock option.“. 

(b) TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMEND- 
MENTS.— 

(1) Section 421 (relating to general rules 
in the case of stock options) is amended— 

(A) by inserting “422A(a),” after 422 
(a),“ in subsections (a), (b), and (c)(1) 
(A), and 

(B) by inserting 422A (a) (1). after “sec- 
tion 422 (a) (1), in subsection (b). 

(2) Section 425(d) {relating to attribution 
of stock ownership) is amended by inserting 
“422A (b) (6),” after '422(b)(7),”". 

(3) Section 425(g) (relating to special 
rules) is amended by inserting 422A (a) (2).“ 
after 422 (a) (2). 

(4) Section 425 (h) (3) (B) (relating to def - 
nition of modification) is amended by insert - 
ing 422A (b) (5),“ after 422 (b) (6) .“ 

(5) Section 6039 (relating to information 
required in connection with certain options) 
is amended— 

(A) by inserting , an incentive stock op- 
tion,” after “qualified stock option” in sub- 
section (a) (1), 

(B) by inserting “incentive stock option,” 
after “qualified stock option,” in subsection 
(b) (1), and 

(C) by adding at the end of subsection (c) 
the following new paragraph: 

“(4) The term ‘incentive stock option’, see 
section 422A (b).“. 

(6) The table of sections for part II of 
subchapter D of chapter 1 is amended by 
inserting after the item relating to section 
422 the following new item: 

“Sec, 422A. Small business incentive stock 
options.“ 

(c) Errective Dare — The amendments 
made by this section shall apply with respect 
to options granted after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 

Sec, 6. VALUATION OF CERTAIN FARM, ETC., REAL 
PROPERTY. 

(a) DEFINITION OF QUALIFIED REAL PRoP- 
ERTY.—Subsection (b) of section 2032A (de- 
fining qualified real property) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
paragraphs: 

“(4) RETIRED AND DISABLED DECEDENTS.— 

„(A) In GENERAL:—If, on the date of death 
of the decedent, the decedent did not other- 
wise meet the requirements of paragraph 
(1) (C) with respect to any property, and the 
decedent— 

“(i) was eligible to receive old-age benefits 
under title II of the Social Security Act, or 
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„(u) was disabled for a continuous period 
ending on such date, 


then paragraph (1)(C) shall be applied by 
substituting ‘the date on which the decedent 
became eligible to receive old-age benefits 
under title II of the Social Security Act or 
became disabled’ for ‘the date of the dece- 
dent’s death’. 

„(B) DISABLED DEFINED—For purposes of 
subparagraph (A), an individual shall be dis- 
abled if such individual has a mental or 
physical impairment which renders him un- 
able to materially participate in the opera- 
tion of the farm or other business. 

“(5) SPECIAL RULE FOR SPOUSES WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED HEIRS.—In the case of any qualified 
real property which was acquired by a quali- 
fied heir who is the spouse of the decedent 
and which does not otherwise meet the re- 
quirements of paragraph (1)(C) (ii) upon 
the death of such spouse, such real property 
shall be treated as meeting the requirements 
of paragraph (1)(C) (il) if such spouse was 
engaged in the active management of the 
operation of the business at all times dur- 

“(A) the 10-year period ending on the date 
of death of the spouse, or 

“(B) the period beginning on the date of 
death of the decedent and ending on the date 
of death of the spouse."’. 

(b) CESSATION OF QUALIFIED USE.— 

(1) In GENERAL.—Paragraph (7) of section 
20324 (0) (defining cessation of qualifled 
use) is amended to read as follows: 

“ (7) CESSATION OF QUALIFIED USE. For pur- 
poses of paragraph (1) (B)— 

„(A) IN GENERAL.—Real property shall cease 
to be used for the qualified use if— 

(i) such property ceases to be used for the 
qualified use set forth in subparagraph (A) 
or (B) of subsection (b) (2) under which the 
property qualified under subsection (b), or 

„n) except as provided in subparagraph 
(B), during any period of 8 years ending 
after the date of the decedent’s death and 
before the date of the death of the qualified 
heir, there had been periods aggregating 3 
years or more during Which 

“(I) in the case of periods during which 
the property was held by the decedent (other 
than periods during which the decedent was 
an individual described in subsection (b) (4) 
(A) (1) or ()), there was no material par- 
ticipation by the decedent or any member of 
the family in the operation of the farm or 
other business, and 

“(IT) in the case of periods during which 
the property was held by any qualified heir. 
there was no material participation by such 
qualified heir or any member of his family in 
the operation of the farm or other business. 

“(B) 10-YEAR ACTIVE MANAGEMENT.—If an 
eligible qualified heir elects, at such time and 
in such manner as the Secretary may pre- 
scribe, to haye the provisions of this subpara- 
graph apply to any real property— 

“(1) the provisions of clause (11) of sub- 
paragraph (A) shall not apply to such prop- 
erty, and 

(1) such property shall cease to be used 
for the qualified use if the eligible qualified 
heir (or his guardian, if any) or any member 
of his family did not take part in the active 
management of the farm or other business 
at all times during the period beginning on 
the date of dealth of the decedent and end- 
ing on the earlier of— 

“(I) the date of death of the qualified 
heir, or 

„(II) the date which is 10 years from. the 
date of death of the decedent. 

“(C) ELIGIBLE QUALIFIED HEIR.—For pur- 
poses of this paragraph, the term ‘eligible 
qualified heir’ means qualified heir who, on 
the date of death of the decedent— 

“(1) is the spouse of the decedent, 

(1) has not attained the age of 21, 

„(i) is a student described in subpara- 
graph (A) or (B) of section 151(e) (4), or 
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„(iv) was disabled (within the meaning 
of subsection (b) (4) (B)) for a continuous 
period ending on such date.“. 

(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Subsection 
(e) of section 2032A (relating to definitions 
and special rules) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(12) ACTIVE MANAGEMENT.—The term ‘ac- 
tive management’ means the making of the 
management decisions of a business (other 
than the daily operating decisions).”. 

(c) EXCHANGE OF QUALIFIED REAL PROP- 
ERTY.— 

(1) In cenerat.—Section 2032A (relating 
to valuation of certain farm, etc., real prop- 
erty) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: “ (I) 
Exchanges of Qualified Real Property.— 

“(1) TREATMENT OF PROPERTY EXCHANGED.— 

„(A) IN GENERAL.—If an interest in quali- 
fled real property is exchanged— 

“(1) no tax shall be imposed by subsection 
(c) on such exchange if the interest in quali- 
fled real property is exchanged solely for an 
interest in qualified exchange property in a 
transaction which qualifies under section 
1031(a), or 

(11) if clause (1) does not apply, the 
amount of the tax imposed by subsection (c) 
on such exchange shall be the amount deter- 
mined under subparagraph (B). 

“(B) AMOUNT OF TAX WHERE PROPERTY RE- 
CEIVED IS NOT SOLELY AN INTEREST IN QUALI- 
FIED EXCHANGE PROPERTY.—The amount de- 
termined under this subparagraph with re- 
spect to any exchange is the amount of tax 
which (but for this subsection) would have 
been imposed on such exchange reduced by 
an amount equal to that portion of such tax 
which is attributable to the amount of the 
interest in qualified exchange property re- 
ceived by the taxpayer. 

“(2) TREATMENT OF QUALIFIED EXCHANGE 
PROPERTY.—For purposes of subsection () 

“(A) any interest in qualified exchange 
property shall be treated in the same manner 
as if it were a portion of the interest in 
qualified real property which was exchanged, 
and 

“(B) any tax imposed by subsection (c) on 
the exchange shall be treated as a tax im- 

on a partial disposition. 

“(3) QUALIFIED EXCHANGE PROPERTY.—For 
purposes of this subsection, the term ‘quali- 
fied exchange property’ means real property 
which is to be used for the qualified use set 
forth in subparagraph (A) or (B) of subsec- 
tion (b)(2) under which the ceal property 
exchanged therefor originally qualified under 
subsection (a).“. 

(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENTsS.— 

(A) Paragraph (1) of section 2032A (f) (re- 
lating to statute of limitations) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) by inserting “or exchange” after con- 
version”, 

(u) by inserting “or (1)" after “(h)”, and 

(ill) by inserting “, or of the exchange of 
property” after “replace”. 

(B) Paragraph (2) of section 6324B (c) 
(relating to special liens) is amended by in- 
serting “and qualified exchange property 
(within the meaning of section 2032A (i) 
(3))” before the period at the end thereof. 

(d) ELECTION REQUIREMENT OFP SPECIAL 
RULES FOR INVOLUNTARY CONVERSIONS RE- 
PEALED.—Section 2032A (h) (relating to spe- 
cial rules for involuntary conversions of 
qualified real property) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and the qualified heir 
makes an election under this subsection” in 
paragraph (1) (A); and 

(2) by striking out paragraph (65). 

(e) METHOD or VALUING Farms.—Paragraph 
(7) of section 2032A (e) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 is amended by deleting 
the word “cash” wherever it appears therein. 

(t) Basıs Upon RECAPTURE.—Paragraph (3) 
of section 1014/a) (relating to basis of 
property acquired from a decedent) is 
amended by inserting “(increased by any ad- 
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ditional estate tax which is imposed under 
section 2032A(c)(1))"” after “such section”. 
(g) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to the es- 
tates of decedents dying after December 31, 
1981. 
Sec. 7. COORDINATION OF EXTENSIONS OF TIME 
FOR PAYMENT OF i STATE TAX WHERE 
ESTATE CONSISTS LARGELY OF INTER- 
EST In CLOSELY HELD BUSINESS. 


(a) ELIGISILIrY REQUIREMENTS.—Para- 
graph (1) of section 6166(a) (relating to al- 
ternate extension of time for payment of 
estate tax where estate .ousists lucgely or in- 
terest in closely held business) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—If the value of an in- 
terest in a closely held business which is in- 
cluded in determining the gross estate of a 
decedent who was (at the date of his death) 
a citizen or resident of the United States 
exceeds— 

“(A) 35 percent of the value of the gross 
estate of such decedent, or 

B) 50 percent of the taxable estate of 
such decedent, 


the executor may elect to pay part or all of 
the tax imposed by section 2001 in 2 or more 
(but not exceeding 10) equal installments.”. 

(b) COORDINATION WiTH SECTION 303.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Subparagraph (A) of sec- 
tion 303 (b) (2) (relating to relations'ip of 
stock to decedent's estate) is amended by 
striking out all that follows gross estate“ 
the first place it appears and inserting in 
lieu thereof “exceeds— 

“(1) 35 percent of the value of the gross 
estate of the decedent, or 

„(u) 50 percent of the value of the taxable 
estate of the decedent.”. 

(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Subpara- 
graph (B) of section 303(b)(2) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(B) SPECIAL RULE FOR STOCK IN 2 OR MORE 
CORPORATIONS.—For purposes of subpara- 
graph (A), stock of 2 or more corporations, 
with respect to each of which there is in- 
cluded in determining the value of the de- 
cedent’s gross estate more than 20 percent 
in value of the outstanding stock, shall be 
treated as the stock of a single corporation. 
For purposes of the 20-percent requirement 
of the preceding sentence, stock which, at 
the decedent's death, represents the surviv- 
ing spouse's interest in property held by the 
decedent and the surviving spouse as com- 
munity property or as joint tenants, tenants 
by the entirety, or tenants in common shall 
be treated as having been in luce in deter- 
mining the value of the decedent’s gross 
estate.“. 

(c) ACCELERATION OF PAYMZNT.— 

(1) AMOUNT OF pDISPOsITION.—Subpara- 
graph (A) of section 6166 (g) (1) (relating to 
acceleration of payment in the case of dis- 
position of interest or withdrawal of funds 
from a business) is amended by strikinz out 
“one-third” each place it appears and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “50 percent”. 

(2) FAILURE TO PAY INSTALLMENT.—Para- 
graph (3) of section 6166(g) (relating to 
failure to pay installments) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(3) FAILURE TO PAY INSTALLMENT.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—If any installment un- 
der this section is not paid on or before the 
date fixed for its payment by this section 
(including any extension of time for the 
payment of such installment), the unpaid 
portion of the tax payable in installments 
shall be paid upon notice and demand from 
the Secretary. 

“(B) PAYMENT WITHIN 6 MONTHS.—If any 
installment under this section is not paid 
on or before the date determined under sub- 
Paragraph (A) but is paid within 6 months 
of such date— 

) the provisions of subparagraph (A) 
shall not apply with respect to such pay- 
ment, 

“(il) the provisions of section 6601(j) shall 
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not apply with respect to the determination 
of interest on such payment, and 

„(it) there is imposed a penalty in an 
amount equal to the product o 

“(I) 5 percent of the principal amount of 
such payment, multiplied by 

(II) the number of months (or fractions 
thereof) after such date and before payment 
is made. 


The penalty imposed under clause (111) shall 
be treated in the same manner as a penalty 
imposed under subchapter B of chapter 68.“ 

(d) Repeat or SeEcrion 6166A.—Section 
6166A (relating to extension of time for pay- 
ment of estate tax where estate consists 
largely of interest in a closely held business) 
is hereby repealed. 

(e) TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Sections 303(b)(1)(C), 2204(c), and 
6161(a) (2) are each amended by striking out 
“or 61C6A" each place it appears. 

(2) Paragraph (2) of section 2011(c) is 
amended by striking out “6161, 6166 or 6166A” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “6161 or 6166”. 

(3) Subsections (a) and (b) of section 
2204 are each amended by striking out “6166 
or 6166A” and inserting in lieu thereof “or 
6166”. 

(4) Subsection (b) of section 2621 is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “sections 6166 and 
6166A (relating to extensions” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “section 6166 (relating to ex- 
tension”, and 

(B) by striking out “Sections 6166 and 
6166A” in the subsection heading and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “Section 6166”. 

(5) (A) Subsection (a) of section 6166 is 
amended by striking out paragraph (4). 

(B) The section heading for section 6166 
is amended by striking out “alternate”. 

(C) The table of sections for subchapter B 
of chapter 62 is amended by striking out the 
items relating to sections 6166 and 6166A and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 


“Sec. 6166. Extension of time for payment 
of estate tax where estate con- 
sists largely of interest in 
closely held business.“. 

(6) (A) Subsection (a), (c) (2), and (e) 
of section 6324A are each amended by strik- 
ing out “or 6166A” each place it appears. 

(B) Paragraphs (3) and (5) of section 
6324A (d) are each amended by striking out 
“or 6166A (h) “. 

(C) The section heading for section 6324A 
is amended by striking out “or 6166A". 

(D) The table of sections for subchapter C 
of chapter 64 is amended by striking out “or 
6166A” in the item relating to section 6324A. 

(7) Subsection (d) of section 6503 is 
amended by striking out “6163, 6166, or 
6166A" and inserting in lieu thereof “6163 
or 6166". 

(8) Subsrection (a) of section 7403 is 
amended by striking out “or 6166A (h).”. 

(f) Errective Date.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to the es- 
tates of decedents dying after December 31, 
1980. 

SEC. 8. INDEXATION OF LIMITATION ON ALTER- 
NATE VALUATION OF CERTAIN FARM, ETC., 
REAL PROPERTY. 

Section 2032A(a) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“(3) ADJUSTMENT FOR EFFECTS OF INFLA- 

TION.— 

(A) In Generat.—In the case of decedents 
dying after December 31, 1981, the $500,000 
amount in paragraph (2) shall be increased 
to an amount equal to $500,000, multiplied 
by the applicable inflation ratio. 

“(B) APPLICABLE INFLATION RATIO.—The 
applicable inflation ratio for any asset is the 
percentage arrived at by dividing— 

) the gross national product deflator 
for the last calendar quarter for the calendar 
year preceding the calendar year of the de- 
cedent’s death, by 
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„u). 'the gross national product deflator 

for the calendar quarter ending December 
31, 1981. 
The applicable inflation ratio shall not be 
taken into account unless it is greater than 
1. The applicable inflation ratio for any asset 
shall be rounded to the nearest 1/10 of 1 
percent. 

“(C) Gross national product deflator.— 
The gross national product deflator for any 
calendar quarter is the implicit price de- 
flator for the gross national product for such 
quarter (as shown in the first revision 
thereof)“. 


By Mr. SASSER: 

S. 1335. A bill to designate certain 
lands in the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park as wilderness; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS WILDERNESS ACT 


© Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I take 
great pleasure in presenting to the Sen- 
ate a bill to designate the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park, which lies on 
the border between Tennessee and North 
Carolina, as wilderness. 

Approximately 475,000 acres would be 
designated as wilderness by my bill. That 
is less than a half-million acres of land 
that, by virtue of its beauty, history and 
importance, deserves to be protected 
from the ravages of further development. 

Before getting into the specifics of 
the Great Smoky Mountains Wilderness 
Act, let us consider for a moment the 
Wilderness Act itself. Does it, as some 
might have us believe, forever close land 
to the people? Are hunting, fishing, and 
other recreational activities prohibited? 

These are valid questions, Mr. Presi- 
dent, questions which deserve answers. 
And the answer is simply that wilder- 
ness designations do not infringe upon 
the right of the public to enter, camp, 
walk, swim, canoe, fish, and hunt (sub- 
ject to State and Federal regulations as 
before). Although commodity explora- 
tion is not permitted, and no works of 
man (including power lines, dams, roads, 
or reservoirs) may be constructed, we 
must keep in mind the specific intent of 
the wilderness act, which is, and I quote: 

To secure for the American people of pres- 
ent and future generations the benefits of 
an enduring resource and wilderness. 


Wilderness is not required to be “vir- 
gin” territory, Mr. President. At one 
time, the Great Smoky Mountains were 
logged, burned, overgrazed, roaded, and 
home for many early east Tennesseans 
and North Carolinians. But the Great 
Smokies now have a substantial recrea- 
tional, scenic, scientific, educational, and 
historical value. We must not let this 
opportunity slip from our hands. 

I ask unanimous consent that a brief 
summary of the Wilderness Act, compiled 
by the Wilderness Society, be inserted in 
the Recorp at this point. 


David Payne Hale, one of the park’s 
most ardent supporters, said in 1966 
that: 


Whatever we preserve of the Great Smokies 
now is all that we and the multitudes which 
will follow us will have of them for a long 
time—perhaps all that we ever have for man 
may never permit a reversion of developed 
areas to wilderness. It is in our power to 
deliver the Great Smokies from those who 
seek to build their paradise on the ashes of 
those paradises they would destroy. 
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In a word, Mr. President, the Great 
Smoky Mountains must have nature, not 
man or his peculiar traces of civiliza- 
tion,” as its dominant character. 

Let me relate to the Senate some of 
the unique aspects of the Great Smoky 
Mountains. In the park have been found 
insects and spiders new to science. Over 
25 indigenous types of gastropods, or 
slugs. The unique spider of Cades Cove, 
found in only one other location in the 
entire world, mainland China. Panthers, 
bears, and boars—all of these, and more, 
live in a mountain environment that 
stands as an ecological yardstick 
against which man’s modification of his 
environment can be measured.” 

There are a number of important pro- 
visions in my bill, Mr. President. Mount 
Le Conte Lodge, as well as the existing 
trail shelters on the Appalachian Trail, 
will be excluded from wilderness desig- 
nation. Activities now being conducted 
in Cades Cove, Elkmont, and on Cling- 
man’s Dome will be preserved as these 
areas are also excluded from wilderness. 

The transmountain road and access 
routes to Clingman’s Dome, Mount Le 
Conte Lodge, and Cades Cove are specifi- 
cally excluded from wilderness designa- 
tion, in order to permit access to the park 
as is currentlv available. 

Additionally, and perhaps most impor- 
tantly, the Great Smoky Mountains Wil- 
derness Act insists on an equitable set- 
tlement of the dispute involving the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and Swain County, 
N.C. The rights of Swain County are 
fully protected bv this legislation, and 
the wilderness area will not infringe on 
the negotiated settlement that I am 
happy to report has been reached. 


Since I first introduced the Great 
Smoky Mountains Wilderness Act in 
1977, I have been contacted by a num- 
ber of groups which have indicated sup- 
rort for the proposal. The Department of 
the Interior and the National Park Serv- 
ice have in the past supported wilderness 
designation for the Great Smokies. The 
Great Smokies wilderness advocates, 
composed of the following organizations, 
also support the pronosal: The Smoky 
Mountains Hiking Club, the Tennessee 
Citizens for Wilderness Planning, the 
Haywood (North Carolina) Trail Riders 
Association, the Carolina Mountain Club, 
the Tennessee Chapter of the Sierra 
Club, the Wilderness Society, the Con- 
servation Council of North Carolina, and 
the Tennessee Trains Association, among 
many others. It is evident that there is 
widespread suprort for the wilderness 
designation in both Tennessee and North 
Carolina. 

The Great Smoky Mountains is the 
most visited national park in America, 
Mr. President. During the fall, the trans- 
mountain road is clogged with visitors 
seeking to catch a glimpse of the fall 
foliage, seeking an opportunity to “feel,” 
if only for a moment, the best nature has 
to offer mankind. 


Wilderness designation for the Great 
Smokies will enhance and encourage such 
experiences. As motorized transporta- 
tion will be restricted, the rich flavor of 
the Smokies can be appreciated. Ameri- 
cans will find strength in the mountains, 
exhilaration in the cool rain, warmth in 
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the afternoon sun from Sheep Wallow 
Knob north to Davenport Gap, from 
Chinquapin Knob east to Mount Noble. 

Efforts to preserve land by granting 
wilderness status have been opposed in 
the past, Mr. President. My bill will un- 
doubtedly have its opponents. But I 
would urge those who oppose the concept 
of wilderness designations to ponder the 
words of Benton Mackaye, a former Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority staffer whose 
lasting contribution to these United 
States is the Appalachian Trail: 

The old pioneer opened through a forest & 
path for the spread of civilization. His work 
was nobly done and the life of the town and 
city is in consequence well upon the map 
throughout our country. Now comes the great 
task of holding this life in check—for it is 
just as bad to have too much civilization as 
too little. 


Additionally, consider the following 
quote from an editorial of Henderson- 
ville (Tenn.) Times-News on March 25, 
1979: 

The idea that land should be kept forever 
wild presents a hard decision to those accus- 
tomed to making a living off the land, but 
the present is not as important as the future 
and that calls for resources not only to be 
conserved, but preserved. 


Finally, I would urge all my colleagues, 
or their staffs now listening, to read Mi- 
chael Frome’s “Strangers in High 
Places,” published by the University of 
Tennessee. It is without a doubt the finest 
single piece of literature I have ever read 
on the Great Smokies. I am confident 
that, after reading it, my friends will 
agree that the Great Smoky Mountains 
deserve the protection of wilderness 
status. 

I urge the Senate’s early approval of 
my bill. On this the third introduction 
of the Great Smoky Mountains Wilder- 
ness Act, it is fitting and proper that we 
act to preserve and protect this vital land 
for future Americans. 


By Mr. QUAYLE: 

S. 1336. A bill to provide for a series of 
regional Presidential primary elections; 
to the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration. 


REGIONAL PRIMARY LEGISLATION 


Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, a strong 
consensus has emerged that our Presi- 
dential nominating process is a system in 
dire need of constructive change. While 
I am personally pleased by the results of 
the 1980 election, I am not dissuaded 
from my conviction that the process can 
and should be improved. It seems that 
every 4 years, many of us, including 
the candidates themselves, voice concern 
about how we elect our President, and 
every 4 years we vow to do something 
about the system that has been variously 
described as a “traveling roadshow” and 
“institutionalized chaos.” 


Mr. President, today I am introducing 
a bill which I believe will bring both sim- 
plicity and logic to the nominating proc- 
ess. My bill would establish a system of 
four regional primaries. The first regional 
primary would be held on the second 
Tuesday of March and on the second 
Tuesday in each of the next 3 months. 

Seventy days prior to the first sched- 
uled primary a lottery would be con- 
ducted by the Federal Election Commis- 
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sion to determine which region would 
hold the first primary. Similar lotteries 
would be held 70 days before each subse- 
quent regional primary, except the fourth 
and last. No State would be required to 
hold a primary, but any that do must 
schedule it on the date assigned to the 
region. 

Mr. President, I am aware that many 
regional primary bills have previously 
been introduced in Congress. My bill 
would retain the advantages of previous 
regional primary proposals, but would 
also include one more significant advan- 
tage—the specified grouping of individ- 
ual States. 

One of the most widely-voiced com- 
plaints about the current system is the 
length of the prenomination campaign 
The marathon known as the Presidential 
campaign contributes significantly, I 
think, to voter apathy toward political 
participation. The public soon becomes 
bored with the candidates and the is- 
sues in a seemingly endless campaign. 
Voter turnout has consistently declined 
as the primary season has consistently 
lengthened. Regional primaries, by con- 
centrating voter awareness in a 4-month 
period, can help to stimulate voter par- 
ticipation. My bill does not attempt to 
curb the early organization of a Presi- 
dential Campaign, it merely seeks to 
limit the time during which delegate 
selection through primary results can 
take place. 

Another complaint about the current 
system addressed by regional primaries 
is the inordinate influence of the early 
primaries. The press shows an exagger- 
ated interest in these contests, empha- 
sizing the horserace aspect of the cam- 
paign. In 1980 the question was not 
which candidate was demonstrating 
Presidential characteristics, but which 
one had momentum, Possible better 
alternatives dropped out for lack of 
money, volunteers, or the perception of 
being ahead in February or March. In 
1980, two newspapers, the Manchester 
Union-Leader and the Des Moines Regis- 
ter, exerted undue influence over the 
winnowing out process. Regional pri- 
maries, while they cannot put an end to 
the “horserace” perception of a cam- 
paign, can reduce the disproportionate 
impact on the national will of States 
which have that impact merely by virtue 
of being first. 

Regional primaries also offer the bene- 
fit of spacing out the contests. This 
would allow real campaigns and con- 
frontations to take place. If candidates 
had to stay in a certain region for 30 
days at a time, voters could get a clearer 
comparison. Under the current system, 
competing candidates are often not in 
the same State at the same time. Candi- 
date forums therefore are difficult to 
organize. It is no accident that the two 
memorable ones in 1980 took place early 
on in Iowa and New Hampshire. By en- 
abling candidates to focus their efforts 
in one section of the Nation at a time, the 
candidate fatigue that results from hay- 
ing to hopscotch back and forth across 
the Nation would be ameliorated. 

Mr. President, despite these advan- 
tages, as I have noted, previous regional 
primary proposals have not met with 
much enthusiasm: One of the problems 
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with these earlier proposals is the sec- 
tionalism inherent in their regional 
groupings. Ihe traditional groupings, 
that is, New England, Mid-Atlantic, 
South, Midwest, and West, would 
provide sufficient uniformity and con- 
solidation, but would also tend to 
produce winners with strong region- 
al ties, who lack broad based na- 
tional acceptability. My bill seeks to 
avoid the problem by proposing regions 
modeled after the “time zone” concept. 
The regions in the bill cut across tradi- 
tional sectional lines: For example, in 
region I, Maine, and South Carolina 
would vote on the same day. In region II. 
Pennsylvania’ and Mississippi vote the 
same day. In region III, Michigan and 
Kansas share dates, as do, in region IV, 
Texas and Washington. 

As you see from my examples; group- 
ings would be slight modifications of 
strict time zone divisions. I chose to mod- 
ify as I did for two reasons: First, I 
wanted regions that would be both 
heterogeneous and balanced as to popu- 
lation. Region I has an approximate 
population of 57.17 million; region II has 
57.45 million; region III has 57.80 mil- 
lion; region IV has 57.51 million. 

Second, I wished to anchor each re- 
gion with at least one State with a large 
bloc of electoral votes. Region I would 
contain New York; region II Pennsyl- 
vania, region III Illinois; region IV Cali- 
fornia. A full list of the proposed regions 
follows: 

Region I: Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
Rhode Island, Delaware, New Jersey; Mary- 
land, District of Columbia, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Virgin Islands. 

Region II: Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Florida. 

Region III: Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, North Dakota, South Da- 
2 Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska, Puerto 

co. 

Region IV: Washington, Montana, Oregon, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Texas, Nevada, California, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Guam. 


Mr, President, I do not believe that any 
regional primary system is perfect. I do 
believe, however, that a time-zone style 
regional primary system is vastly pref- 
erable to the present process which re- 
sembles more of a maze than a system. 
It is our duty to bring some order and 
logic to the process by which we elect 
our presidents. The bill I offer will ac- 
complish this, and I urge that my col- 
leagues support this measure. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 1336 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the Presidential Pri- 
maries Timing Act“. 

FINDINGS 

Sec. 2. The Congress finds that 

(1) the proliferation of presidential pri- 
maries and the consequent lengthening of 
the presidential nominating process has re- 


sulted in disturbing levels of voter apathy 
and candidate fatigue; 
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(2) the disproportionate impact that a 
few State presidential. primaries have on the 
nominating process impugns the integrity 
of that process; and 

(3) the random scheduling of presidential 
primaries often acts to prevent voters from 
recelving a clear comparison. among candi- 
dates. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF REGIONAL PRIMARIES 

Sec. 3. (a) No State shall conduct a presi- 
dential primary except in accordance with 
the provisions of this Act. 

(b) Four regional presidential primaries 
shall be held during each presidential elec- 
tion year. The first regional primary shall be 
held on the second Tuesday in March, and 
the remaining three regional primaries shall 
be held on the second Tuesday of each of 
the three succeeding months. Seyenty days 
prior to the date of the first regional pri- 
mary, the Commission shall determine by 
lot the region in which that presidential pri- 
mary is to be held, The Commission shall 
then determine by csparate lot, conducted 
seventy days before the date of each subse- 
quent regional primary, except the last, the 
region in which each subsequent regional 
primary is to be held. 

APPOINTMENT OF CONVENTION DELEGATES 


Sec. 4. Nothing in this Act shall in any way 
affect the right of any political party to ap- 
point convention delegates in accordance 
with the procedures of such party. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 5. For purposes of this Act, the term 

(1) “Commission" means the Federal Elec- 
tion Commission; 

(2) “presidential primary” means an elec- 
tion for the expression of a preference for the 
nomination of individuals for election to the 
Office of President of the United States; 

(3) “region” means any of the following 
four regions: 

(A) region 1 comprises Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Rhode Island, Vermont, Delaware, 
Maryland, the District of Columbia, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and the Vir- 
gin Islands; 

(B). region 2 comprises Indiana, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Georgia, and Florida; 

(C) region 3 comprises Iowa, Illinois, 
Michigan, Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, and Puerto Rico; and 

(D) region 4 comprises Montana, Alaska, 
Arizona, California, Hawaii, Idaho, Oregon, 
Nevada, Utah, Washington, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Texas, and Guam; and 

(4) “State” means a State of the United 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, or a terri- 
tory or possession of the United States. 


By Mr. STEVENS (for himself 
and Mr. MURKOWSKI) : 

S. 1337. A bill to provide for the tem- 
porary exclusion of foreign fishing sup- 
port vessels from the internal waters of 
Alaska; ordered held at the desk until 
the close of business Tuesday, June 9, 
1981. 


TEMPORARY EXCLUSION OF FOREIGN 
SUPPORT VESSELS FROM THE 
WATERS OF ALASKA 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill I in- 
troduce be printed and held at the desk 
for referral until the close of business on 
Tuesday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill follows: 


FISHING 
INTERNAL 
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8.1337 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives. of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1, PROHIBITION. 

During 1981; no vessel, other than a ves- 
sel of the United States, may engage in 
processing or fishing support activities in 
internal waters of the State of Alaska, un- 
less: 

(a) The Governor of Alaska determines the 
extent to which United States fish proces- 
sors will not have adequate processing ca- 
pacity or will not utilize such capacity, in 
specified internal waters of Alaska and de- 
termines the period of time during which 
United States processors lack such capacity; 
and 

(b) The Secretary of Commerce concurs 
with the Governor's determination, and áu- 
thorizes the transfer of fish to foreign ves- 
sels in the internal waters of the State of 
Alaska, 

Sec. 2. DEFINITIONS. 

(a) The term “internal waters” means 
waters landward of the baseline from which 
the territorial sea is measured. 

(b) The term “United States fish proces- 
sors” means facilities located within the 
United States for, and vessels of the United 
States used or ecuip>ed for, the processing 
of fish for commercial use or consumption. 

(c) The term vessel of the United States” 
means any vesse] documented under the laws 
of the United States or registered under the 
laws of any State. 

Sec. 3. PENALTIES. 

Any foreign vessel, and any owner or 
operator of any foreign vessel, that engages 
in processing or fish support activities while 
such foreign vessel is in the internal waters 
of the State of Alaska, without authoriza- 
tion by the Secretary of Commerce pursuant 
to section 1, shall be subject to the following: 

(a) A civil penalty, not to exceed $25,000 
for each violation; and 

(b) Forfeiture to the United States of any 
fishing vessel (including its fishing gear, 
furniture, appurtenances, stores, and cargo) 
used, and any fish taken or retained, in con- 
nection with such violation. 

The procedures, presumptions, and juris- 
dictions specified in sections 1858 and 1860 
of title 16, United States Code, shall apply 
to any civil penalties assessed or forfeitures 
carried out under this act. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
5. 344 


At the request of Mr. Levin, the Sen- 
ator from Florida (Mr. CHILES) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 344, a bill to 
increase the accountability of, policy co- 
ordination by, and management of 
priorities by agencies through an im- 
proved mechanism for congressional 
oversight of the rules of agencies. 

8. 580 

At the request of Mr. Lxvrx, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois (Mr. Drxon) was added 
as a cosponsor of S. 580, a bill to estab- 
lish program levels for the Small Busi- 
ness Administration pollution control 
bond program. 

S. 777 

At the request of Mr. Tower, the Sen- 
ator from Colorado (Mr. ARMSTRONG) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 777, a bill to 
amend the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act to restrict the jurisdiction of the 
United States over the discharge of 
dredged or fill material to those dis- 
charges which are into navigable waters, 
and for other purposes. 
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8. 940 
At the request of Mr. THurmonp, the 
Senator from California (Mr. CRANSTON) , 
and the Senator from California (Mr. 
HAYAKAWA) were added as cosponsors of 
S. 940, a bill to encourage corporations 
to donate certain historical film to ed- 
ucational organizations by increasing 
the limit on the charitable contribution 
deduction of such corporations. 
8. 1025 


At the request of Mr. Grasstey, the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. Syms), the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. CHILES), the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. DECONCINI), 
the Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
SCHMITT), the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Boren), the Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. DuRENBERGER), and the Sena- 
tor from Montana (Mr. MELCHER) were 
added as cosponsors of S. 1025, a bill to 
provide for penalties for persons who ob- 
tain or attempt to obtain narcotics or 
other controlled substances from any 
pharmacist by terror, force, or violence, 
and for other purposes. 

8. 1030 

At the request of Mr. Mecrunx, the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. CHILES), the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. ARMSTRONG), 
and the Senator from Florida (Mrs. 
Hawkins) were added as cosponsors of 
S. 1030, a bill to protect firearms owners’ 
constitutional rights, civil liberties and 
rights to privacy. 

8. 1215 

At the request of Mr. PROXMIRE, the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. HUDDLE- 
STON) was added as cosponsor of S. 1215. 
a bill to clarify the circumstances under 
which territorial provisions in licenses to 
distribute and sell trademarked malt 
beverage products are lawful under the 
antitrust laws. 

8. 1310 

At the request of Mr. Boschwrrz, the 
Senator from New York (Mr. D'AMATO) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1310, a 
bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to provide certain community 
development, employment, and tax in- 
centives for individuals and businesses 
in depressed areas. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED FOR 
PRINTING 


CLEAN WATER ACT AMENDMENTS 
OF 1981 


AMENDMENT NO. 60 


(Ordered to be printed and referred 
to the Committee on Environment and 
Public Works.) 

Mr. MOYNIHAN (for himself, Mr. 
D'Amato, and Mr. WILLTAMus) submitted 
an amendment intended to be proposed 
by them to the bill (S. 1274) to amend 
title II of the Clean Water Act and for 
other purposes. 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ENERGY CONSERVATION AND 
SUPPLY 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I would 
like to announce for the information of 
the Senate and the public, that the Sub- 
committee on Energy Conservation and 
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Supply has seheduled hearings on S, 506 
to reinstate and validate U.S. oil and 
gas leases numbered OCS-P-0218 and 
OCS-P-0226. 

The hearings will be held on Wednes- 
day, July 22 at 10 am. in room 110 
of the Dirksen Senate Office Building. 


—— ſ— 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES 
TO MEET 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. BAKER. I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today to hold hear- 
ings on the nomination of Ernest Lefever 
to be Assistant Secretary of State for 
Human Rights and Humanitarian Af- 
fairs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, NUTRITION, 

AND FORESTRY 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous. consent that the Committee 
on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate on Thursday, June 4, to 
mark up budget reconciliation matters 
within the purview of the Agriculture 
Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs be authorized 
to meet during the session of the Senate 
on Thursday, June 4, to hold hearings on 
trade organization policy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


FACE THE HOUSING CRISIS 
HEAD ON 


© Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, the 
American housing industry faces a severe 
economic crisis. 

We are building only about 1.3 million 
housing units a year when we need well 
over 2 million units a year to house a 
growing population. And I have seen 
more estimates that as much as a third 
of the American builders have left the 
homebuilding industry as a result of the 
housing depression that we are currently 
experiencing. Thus, the housing deficit 
is one that may continue well into the 
future if we do not take immediate steps 
to help hold down the cost of American 
housing. 

Not only are we in a housing shortage 
but also the price of housing, driven 
ever upward by rising interest rates, has 
made homeownership a fading dream 
for most young Americans. The average 
cost today of a new house is now $84,- 
000 and new home sales declined by 1344 
percent nationwide. 


Interest rates, ever since the announce- 
of the Federal Reserve Board policy on 
October 9, 1979, have risen to astro- 
nomical levels. According to Department 
of Commerce reports, the average mort- 
gage rate on a new house as of Feb- 
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ruary 1981 was 13.02 percent; in October 
1979, the mortgage rate was 10.91 per- 
cent. 

And the most disturbing thing about 
these rising interest rates is their ef- 
fect on the cost of housing and their im- 
pact on first-time homebuyers. 

Consider if you will the interest rate 
cost differential and its impact on hous- 
ing. A $60,000 mortgage at 10 percent 
costs $527 per month. With the interest 
rate raised to 15 percent—which is not 
uncommon in many areas in my own 
State of Tennessee—this monthly pay- 
ment rises to $759 per month. In essence 
that increased interest rate raises the 
cost of this house by nearly $85,000 over 
the life of the 30-year mortgage. 

And not only are interest rates making 
housing expensive, but they are proving 
to be a major discouragement to the 
first-time homebuyer. 

The percentage of first-time buy- 
ers—those young families who help keep 
the system moving by coming in at the 
bottom—had declined 50 percent from 
1977 to 1979; we are now at a point where 
less than 10 percent of these first-time 
buyers can afford homes. Indeed, that. 
number is still declining: An average- 
priced home today—and that average 
price has hit $84,000—at 15 percent, in- 
terest is affordable for only 5 percent of 
the population. The national average 
rate is higher than that, Mr. President, 
and by the time it hits 18 percent, fully 
97 percent of the American homebuying 
public will be unable to afford an aver- 
age-priced home. That is $1,150 per 
month in principal, interest, insurence, 
taxes, and utilities. Over $1,000 per 
month for an average-priced home. 

With interest rates at current levels— 
making monthly mortgage payments out 
of reach for all but a handful of buyers 
and forcing the exodus of capital into 
higher-yield instruments—how can 
homebuyers be brought back into the 
marketplace and how can capital be 
brought back into savings to expand the 
mortgage pool? Both questions have the 
same answer: tax-exempt savings for 
residential mortgages. It is simple, cost- 
effective, commonsense. 

Mr. President, S. 701, introduced by 
my colleague, Senator BENTSEN, provides 
this critically needed response. It pro- 
vides for the exclusion from taxation of 
interest earned on deposits which are 
used for residential mortgage lending 
purposes. What better way to reduce 
taxes, stimulate savings and investment, 
and spur production and sales? If we do 
not take steps now, we will preside over 
the dissolution of yet more thousands of 
commercial and financial enterprises and 
the creation of a pent-up demand that 
will inflate the cost of housing in the 
future beyond anything we have wit- 
nessed thus far. 

Just bringing annual starts back up 
to where they were 3 years ago, to about 
2 million, would generate 860,000 man- 
hours of work. We have cut back every 
last program designed to help the un- 
employed on the presumption that they 
would become employed somehow. This 
is one way to do it. It is also the best way 
to keep entrepreneurs who are carrying 
inventory at these phenomena] interest 
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rates from becoming unemployed. In- 
ventory is moving at a rate of 2.5 mil- 
lion annually; it was at 3.9 million in 
1978. 

I am a cosponsor of S. 701 and for the 
reasons I have stated above I want to 
urge speedy and favorable consideration 
of this approach. S. 701 is not some com- 
plex regulatory scheme. It is not out of 
line with any of our current priorities, 
notably cutting taxes and stimulating 
production through the private sector. 
It is a very necessary piece of legislation, 
and I commend it to my colleagues.@ 


HOUSING AND COMMUNITY DEVEL- 
8 reg AMENDMENTS OF 1981, 
. 119 


Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I voted 
against S. 1197, the Housing and Com- 
munity Development Amendments of 
1981 last night with some reluctance. I 
find much to support in the bill’s ap- 
proach. For example, I agree with the 
committee’s judgment that there is too 
much redtape and too much Federal in- 
trusion in the CDBG program as it is 
currently constituted. Their proposal to 
shift Federal involvement to perform- 
ance review rather than application 
evaluation is a concept which I am in- 
clined to support in this area just as I 
have supported increased emphasis on 
performance standards in other regula- 
tory activities. 

But, Mr. President, there were still too 
many questions in my mind about the 
specific elements of the committee ap- 
proach to allow me to support the bill it 
placed before us. 

I am greatly concerned about the 
change in title I of the bill which shifts 
responsibility for small city CDBG pro- 
grams to the State as opposed to the 
Federal Government. Rather than re- 
ducing redtape, this approach seems 
certain to substitute one bureaucracy for 
another. This view is shared by those 
communities most directly affected. For 
example, the U.S. Conference of Mayors 
said that: 

We oppose entirely the provisions of state 
control of the CDBG program in nonentitle- 
ment jurisdictions. We remain convinced 
that direct Federal-City relationship should 
be preserved. . Certainly there is no evi- 
dence that turning the administration of 
the program over to the states would improve 
it in any way. 


The National Association of Smaller 
Communities also objected to this pro- 
vision of the bill. They concluded that: 

Greater involvement of states in the pro- 
gram and the performance by many 
states reveals for the most part a very 
marginal ability when compared with the 
assistance available from representatives of 
the HUD area offices. 


I also find the bill strikingly incon- 
sistent in its approach to the problems 
involved in Federal-city relationships. At 
the same time that the bill seeks to give 
the community greater flexibility in some 
areas, it also directly intrudes on local 
decisionmaking in other areas. The 
punishments this bill authorizes the 
Federal Government to impose on com- 
munities which have rent control pro- 
grams, for example, contrasts sharply 
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with the freedom it gives communities in 
other areas which also involve the di- 
rect expenditure of Federal funds. 

Beyond these specific concerns, Mr. 
President, I am also disturbed by the 
speed with which we were forced to con- 
sider very major changes in the nature 
and philosophy of these programs. As 
the National League of Cities suggested, 
the Congress and the country would have 
been better served had the committee 
deferred action on title I until the af- 
fected parties had a great opportunity 
to consult and develop their positions. I 
share the conclusion of my colleagues on 
the committee who voted against the bill, 
in part because the legislation “was pre- 
sented to the committee so late and acted 
on so hastily that interested witnesses 
had no chance to offer their comments 
on the sweeping changes proposed.” 

There are, then, Mr. President, some 
interesting and potentially valuable ap- 
proaches contained in this legislation. I 
find much in it that I admire. But given 
the particular substantive and process 
issues I have discussed, I reluctantly 
concluded that I could not support the 
bill. 


S. 1310 - URBAN JOBS AND ENTER- 
PRISE ZONE ACT OF 1981 


@ Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I introduced S. 1310, the Urban 
Jobs and Enterprise Zone Act of 1981, on 
behalf of myself and Mr. CHAFEE, Mr. 
Burpick, Mr. Gorton, Mr. Hatcu, Mr. 
HAYAKAWA, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. JEPSEN, 
Mr. Percy, Mr. Tower, Mr. QUAYLE, 
Mr. ARMSTRONG, Mr. Kasten, and Mr. 
D’Amaro. I ask that the bill be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The text of the bill is as follows: 

S. 1310 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 


Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE; AMENDMENT OF 1954 
CODE. 

(a) SHort Trrte—This Act may be cited 
as the “Urban Jobs and Enterprise Zone Act 
of 1981”. 

(b) AMENDMENT OF 1954 Cope.—Except as 
otherwise expressly provided, whenever in 
this Act an amendment or repeal is expressed 
in terms of an amendment to, or repeal of, a 
section or other provision, the reference shall 
be considered to be made to a section or 
other provision of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954. 


TITLE I—DESIGNATION OF ENTERPRISE 
ZONES 


Sec. 101. DESIGNATION OF ZONES. 

(a) GENERAL Ruie.—Chapter 80 (relating 
to general rules) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sub- 
chapter: 


“Subchapter C—Designation of Enterprise 
Zones 


“Sec. 7871. Designation. 

„(a) DESIGNATION OF ZONES.— 

“(1) ENTERPRISE ZONES DEFINED.—For pur- 
poses of this title, the term ‘enterprise zone’ 
means any area in the United States or its 
possessions which is designated by one or 
more local governments for purposes of this 
section if— 

“(A) the Secretary, after consultation with 
the Secretaries of Commerce, Labor, and 
Treasury, and the Administrator of the Small 
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Business Administration, approves such des- 
ignation, and 

“(B) the government making such desig- 
nation has authority to make the local com- 
mitments under subsection (d) and provides 
assurances satisfactory to the Secretary that 
such commitments will be made in such area. 

“(2) LIMITATIONS ON DESIGNATIONS.—The 
Secretary may not approve any designation 
under paragraph (1)— 

“(A) unless an application therefor is sub- 
mitted in such manner and in such form, and 
contains such information, as the Secretary 
shall by regulations prescribe, 

“(B) if any portion of the area to be desig- 
nated is already included in an area desig- 
nated and approved as an enterprise zone, or 

“(C) if the chief executive officer of the 
State or possession in which the area to be 
designated is located files an objection with 
the Secretary within 21 days of the filing of 
the application. 

“(3) DESIGNATION BY STATES.—A designa- 
tion under this subsection may be made by a 
State government on behalf of a local govern- 
ment with the consent of such local govern- 
ment. 

„(b) PERIOD ron WHICH DESIGNATION IS IN 


EFrrect.— 

“(1) IN cenerat.—Any designation of an 
area as an enterprise zone shall remain in 
effect during the period beginning on the 
date of the designation and ending on 
December 31, 2001, unless the Secretary re- 
vokes such designation under paragraph (2). 

“(2) REVOCATION OF DESIGNATION.—The 
Secretary, after consultation with the officials 
described in subsection (a)(1)(A), may re- 
voke any designation of an area only if the 
Secretary determines that the government 
which designated such area is not substan- 
tially complying with the local commitments 
described in subsection (d). Any such revoca- 
tion shall take effect under rules similar to 
the rules of subsection (a). 

“(c) AREA REQUIREMENTS.— 

“(1) In GENERAL.—The Secretary may ap- 
prove the designation of any area under sub- 
section (a) only if— 

“(A) the area is within the jurisdiction of 
the government designating such area, 

“(B) the boundary of the area is continu- 
ous and includes, if feasible, proximately 
located vacant or underutilized lands or 
bulldings which are conveniently accessible 
to residents of the area, 

“(C) the area— 

J) has a population which, as determined 
under the most recent census, is at least— 

“(I) 4,000 if any portion of such area is 
located within a standard metropolitan sta- 
tistical area (within the meaning of section 
103A(1) (4) (B)) with a population of 50,000 
or greater, or 

(II) 2,500 in any other case, or 

„() is an Indian reservation (as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Interior), and 

“(D) the area meets the requirements of 
paragraphs (2) and (3). 

“(2) ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS.—For pur- 
poses of paragraph (1), an area meets the re- 
quirements of this paragraph if the Secre- 
tary determines that— 

“(A) the area is one of pervasive poverty, 
unemployment, and general distress, and 

“(B) the area is located wholly within an 
area which meets the requirements for Fed- 
eral assistance under section 119 of the 
Housing and Community Development Act 
of 1974. 

“(3) UNEMPLOYMENT, POVERTY, ETC. RE- 
QUIREMENTS.—An area meets the require- 
ments of this paragraph if— 

“(A) the average rate of unemployment in 
such area for the most recent 18-month pe- 
riod for which data are available was at least 
1% times the average national rate of unem- 
ployment for such 18-month period; 

“(B) such area was a low-income poverty 
area (as determined by the Bureau of the 
Census during its most recent census): 
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“(C) at least 70 percent of the residents 
living in the area have incomes below 80 
percent of the median income of the resi- 
dents of the government designating such 
area (determined in the same manner as un- 
der section 119(b) of the Housing and Com- 
munity Development Act of 1974); or 

“(D) WITH RESPECT TO SUCH AREA— 

“(i) the population of all census tracts in 
the area decreased by 10 percent or more be- 
tween 1970 and 1980, and 

“(il) the government seeking designation 
of the area establishes to the satisfaction of 
the Secretary that— 

“(I) chronic abandonment or demolition 
of commercial or residential structures exists 
in the area, or 

“(II) substantial tax arrearages of com- 
mercial or residential structures exist in the 
area. 

“(4) DETERMINATION MADE BY SECRETARY.— 
Determinations under this subsection shall 
be made by the Secretary on the basis of data 
submitted by or on behalf of the government 
designating the area (or persons designated 
by the government) if the Secretary deter- 
mines that such data is reasonably accurate. 

“(d) REQUIRED LOCAL COMMITMENT.— 

“(1) IN cenerat.—No area shall be desig- 
nated as an enterprise zone unless the gov- 
ernment seeking such designation agrees in 
writing that during any period during which 
the area is an enterprise zone such govern- 
ment will follow a course of action designed 
to reduce the various burdens borne by em- 
ployers or employees in such area. 

“(2) COURSE OF acTIon.—A course of ac- 
tion under paragraph (1) may be imple- 
mented by the government, private entities, 
or both, may be funded from the proceeds of 
any Federal program, and may include, but is 
not limited to— 

“(A) a reduction of tax rates or fees, 

“(B) an increase in the level or efficiency 
of local services, 

“(C) a simplification or streamlining of 
governmental requirements on employers or 
employees, or 

“(D) a commitment from private entities 
in the area to provide jobs and job training 
for, and technical, financial, or other assist- 
ance to, employees and residents of the area. 

“(e) LIMITATIONS ON DESIGNATIONS.— 

“(1) IN cewerat.—The Secretary may only 
designate areas as enterprise zones during 
the period beginning on the date of the en- 
actment of this subchapter and ending on 
December 31, 1996. 

“(2) MINIMUM NUMBER OF DESIGNATIONS.— 
During each of the 3 calendar years follow- 
ing the calendar year in which the date of 
the enactment of this subchapter occurs, 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment shall designate at least 13 but not 
more than 25 areas as enterprise zones. 

“(f) PRIORITY oF DESIGNATION.—In decid- 
ing which areas should be designated as en- 
terprise zones, the Secretary shall give pref- 
erence to— 

“(1) areas with the highest levels of pov- 
erty, unemployment, and general distress, 

“(2) areas with respect to which the gov- 
ernment seeking or approving the designa- 
tion has made (or will make) the greatest 
effort to examine and remove impediments 
to job creation, taking into account the re- 
sources available to such government to 
make such efforts, 

“(3) areas which have the widest support 
from the government seeking designation, 
the community, residents, local businesses 
and private organizations, especially in 
meeting the local commitment described in 
subsection (d), and 

“(4) areas with respect to which the gov- 
ernment of the State or possession in which 
the area is located has made commitments 
similar to the local commitments described 
in subsection (d). 

“(g) DEFINITIONS AND SPECIAL RuLE.—For 
purposes of this section— 
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“(1) Secrerary.—The term ‘Secretary’ 
means the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development or his delegate. 

“(2) GovernmeNnts.—If more than one 
government seeks the designation of an area 
as an enterprise zone, any reference to, or 
requirement of, this section shall apply to 
all such governments.“ 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—The table 
of subchapters for chapter 80 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new item: 

“Subchapter C. Designation of enterprise 
zones. 
Sec. 102. COORDINATION WITH OTHER FEDERAL 
PROGRAMS. 

(a) IN GENEAAI.— The Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development shall— 

(1) promote the coordination of all Fed- 
eral housing, community and economic de- 
velopment, banking, financial assistance, and 
employment training programs which are 
carried on within an enterprise zone (with- 
in the meaning of subchapter C of chapter 
80 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954), 

(2) expedite, to the greatest extent possi- 
ble, the consideration of applications for 
programs described in paragraph (1) 
thorugh the consolidation of forms or other- 
wise, and 

(3) provide, whenever possible, for the 
consolidation of periodic reports required 
under programs described in paragraph (1) 
into one summary report submitted at such 
intervals as may be designated by the Sec- 
retary. 

(b) Property Tax Repucrions.—Any re- 
duction of taxes under any required pro- 
gram of local commitment under section 
7871 (d) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 shall be disregarded in determining the 
eligibility of a State or local government for, 
or the amount or extent of, any assistance 
or benefits under any law of the United 
States. 

Sec. 103. SENSE OF CONGRESS WITH RESPECT 
TO DESIGNATIONS OF FOREIGN 
TRADE ZONES. 


It is the sense of the Congress that— 

(1) whenever possible foreign trade zones 
shall be established within enterprise zones 
(within the meaning of subchapter C of 
chapter 80 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954), and 

(2) im the case of any application for 
designation of an area in an enterprise zone 
as a foreign-trade zone 

(A) the Foreign-Trade Zone Board should 
expedite the application process as much 
as possible; 

(B) in evaluating such application, the 
Board should take into account not only 
current economic development within the 
enterprise zone but also future development 
to be expected from the incentives offered 
by this Act; and 

(C) the Board should provide technical 
assistance to the applicants. 

TITLE II—TAXATION 


Subtitle A—Refundable Credits for Employ- 
ers and Employees 
Sec. 201. REFUNDABLE EMPLOYERS’ CREDIT. 

(a) IN Genenat.—Subpart A of part IV of 
subchapter A of chapter 1 (relating to credits 
allowable) is amended by inserting immedi- 
ately before section 45 the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 44F. EMPLOYMENT OF CERTAIN EMPLOY- 
EES IN ENTERPRISE ZONES. 

(a) In Generat.—At the election of the 
taxpayer, there shall be allowed as a credit 
against the tax imposed by this chapter for 
the taxable year an amount equal to 5 per- 
cent of the qualified wages of the taxpayer 
for the taxable year. 

(b) QUALIFIED Wars Derinep.—For pur- 
poses of this section, the term ‘qualified 
wages’ means the wages paid or incurred by 
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the employer during the taxable year to 
qualified employees. 

“(c) Wacrts Derinep.—For purposes of this 
section— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this subsection, the term ‘wages’ 
has the meaning given to such term by sub- 
seotion (b) of section 3306 (determined with- 
out regard to any dollar limitation con- 
tained in such section). 

“(2) EXCLUSION OF CERTAIN AMOUNTS FOR 
EMPLOYERS RECEIVING ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 
PAYMENTS.—The term ‘wages’ shall not in- 
clude that portion of any amount paid or 
incurred by an employer for any period to 
any individual which is equal to the amount 
of any federally funded payments the em- 
ployer receives for on-the-job training of 
such individual for such period. 

“(3) INDIVIDUALS FOR WHOM WIN OR EM- 
PLOYMENT CREDIT CLAIMED.—The term ‘wages’ 
does not include any amount paid or in- 
curred by the employer to an individual with 
respect to whom the employer claims credit 
under section 40 or 44B. 

“(4) TERMINATION.—The term wages“ shall 
not include any amount paid or incurred 
after December 31, 2001. 

“(d) QUALIFIED EMPLOYEE.—For purposes 
of this section, the term ‘qualified employee’ 
means an individual— 

“(1) who is certified by the designated 
local agency as having been (during the pre- 
employment period) an eligible applicant 
or otherwise eligible— 

“(A) under part B or part D of title II of 
the Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act, or 

„) under part A or part B of title IV 
of such Act, and 

“(2) who performs at least 50 percent of 

his services during any period for which any 
computation is being made under this sec- 
tion within an enterprise zone. 
For purposes of paragraph (1), the terms 
‘designated local agency’ and ‘preemploy- 
ment period’ have the same meanings given 
such terms by paragraphs (10) and (12) of 
section 51(d). 

„(e) OTHER DEFINITIONS AND SPECIAL 
RULEs.— 

“(1) CONTROLLED Groups, rr. Under regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary, rules 
similar to the rules of section 52 and of sub- 
sections (f), (g), and (h) of section 51 shall 
apply to the credit allowable by this section, 
except that subsection (h) of section 51 
shall be applied without regard to any dollar 
limitation. 

2) ENTERPRISE ZONE.—The term ‘enter- 
prise zone’ means an area for which desig- 
nation as an enterprise zone is in effect un- 
der section 7871.“ 

(b) CREDIT TO BE REFUNDABLE: — 

(1) Subsection (b) of section 6401 (relat- 
ing to amounts treated as overpayments) is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “and 43 (relating to 
earned income credit),” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “43 (relating to earned income 
credit), and 44F (relating to employment of 
certain employees in enterprise zones)”, and 

(B) by striking out “and 43” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “, 43, and 44F”. 

(2) Sections 44C(b) (5), 44D(b).(5), 44E(e) 
(1), 55065) (2), 56 (b) (4), and 56(c) are 
each amended by striking out “and 43” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “43, and 44F", 

(3) Paragravh (4) of section 6201 (a) (re- 
lating to assessment authority) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “or section 43 (relat- 
ing to earned income) ,“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof “section 43 (relating to earned in- 
come), or section 44F (relating to employ- 
ment of certain employees in enterprise 
zones)“, and 

(B) by striking out “under section 39 
or 43" in the heading thereof. 

(o) No DEDUCTION ALLowrEp.— 

(1) In GENERAL.——Section 2800 (relating to 
disallowance of deductions for portion of 
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wages for which credit is claimed under 
section 40 or 44B) is amended— 

(A) by adding at the end chereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

„o) RULE ror Secrion 4 Crarnrr.—No de- 
duction shall be allowed for that portion of 
the wages or salaries paid or incurred for 
the taxable year which is equal to the 
amount of the credit allowable under sec- 
tion 44F (relating to credit for employment 
of certain employees in enterprise zones). 
This subsection shall be applied under a rule 
similar to the rule under the last sentence of 
subsection (b).“; and 

(B) by striking out “or 44B” in the head- 
ing and inserting in lieu thereof, 44B, or 
44 F“. 

(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—The table 
of sections for part LX of subchapter B of 
chapter 1 is amended by striking out “or 
44B” in the item relating to section 280C 
and inserting in lieu thereof “, 44B, or 44F". 

(d) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—The table 
of sections for subpart A of part IV of sub- 
chapter A of chapter 1 is amended by insert- 
ing before the item relating to section 45 
the following new item: 

“Sec. 44F. Employment of certain employees 
in enterprise zones.“ 

(e) EFFECTIVE Darz.— The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to wages 
paid after the date of the enactment of this 
Act in taxable years ending after such date. 
Sec. 202, REFUNDABLE EMPLOYEES’ CREDIT. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Subpart A of part IV of 
subchapter A of chapter 1 (relating to credits 
allowable), as amended by section 201, is 
amended by inserting immediately before 
section 45 the following new section. 


“Sec. 44G. EARNED INCOME OF EMPLOYEES IN 
ENTERPRISE ZONES, 


„(a) In Generat.—In the case of a quali- 
fied employee, there is allowed as a credit 
against the tax imposed by this subtitle for 
the taxable year an amount equal to 5 per- 
cent of the qualified earned income for the 
taxable year. 

“(b) Lrmrration.—The amount of the 
credit allowable to a taxpayer under sub- 
section (a) for any taxable year shall not 
exceed $1,500. 

“(c) “DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this 
section— 

“(1) QUALIFIED EMPLOYEE.—The term 
‘qaulified employee’ means an individual— 

„(A) who is employed by a qualified busi- 
ness during the taxable year, and 

“(B) with respect to whom at least 50 
percent of the services performed by the in- 
dividua] for the qualified business during 
the taxable year are services performed in 
an enterprise zone. 

“(2) QUALIFIED EARNED INCOME.— 

(A) IN GENERAL—The term ‘qualified 
earned income’ means earned income attrib- 
utable to services which were performed— 

“(1) for a qualified business, 

(n) in an enterprise zone, and 

“(ii1) during the 36-month period begin- 
ning on the date the qualified employee first 
performed services for any qualified business 
in any enterprise zone. 

“(B) EARNED INCOME.—The term ‘earned 
income’ has the meaning given such term 
by section 43(c) (2). 


“(3) ENTERPRISE ZONE.—The term ‘enter- 
prise zone’ means any area with respect to 
which a designation as an enterprise zone is 
in effect under section 7871. 


“(4) QUALIFIED BUSINESS.—The term 
‘qualified business’ has the meaning given 
such term by section 1201(b) (2). 

d) Creprr To BE REFUNDABLE; ADVANCE 
PAYMENTS.—For purposes of this title (other 
than this section, this subpart and chapter 
63), any credit allowable under this section 
shall be treated as if it were allowed by sec- 
tion 43 and not by this section. 
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“(e) TERMINATION.—This section shall not 
apply to qualified earned income attribu- 
table to services performed after December 
31. 2001.“ 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—The table 
of sections for subpart A of part IV of sub- 
chapter A of chapter 1 is amended by insert- 
ing immediately before the item relating to 
section 45 the following new item: 


“Src. 44G. EARNED INCOME oF EMPLOYEES IN 
ENTERPRISE ZONE.". 


(c) EFFecTive DaTe.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to taxable 
years ending after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. 


Subtitle B—Reduction in Capital Gain 
Tax Rates 


Sec. 211. CORPORATIONS, 


(a) GENERAL RuLe.—Subsection (a) of 
section 1201 (relating to alternative tax for 
corporations) is amended by striking out 
paragraphs (1) and (2) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

(I) a tax computed on the taxable income 
reduced by the amount of the net capital 
gain, at the rates and in the manner as if this 
subsection had not been enacted, plus 

(2) a tax of 28 percent of the excess (if 
any) of— 

“(A) the net capital gain for the taxable 
year, over 

(8) the net capital gain determined only 
by taking into account sales or exchanges 
of qualified property.”. 

(b) DEFINITION OF QUALIFIED PROPERTY.— 
Section 1201 is amended by redesignating 
subsections (b) and (c) as subsections (c) 
and (d) and by inserting after subsection (a) 
the following new subsection: 

“(b) DEFINITION OF QUALIFIED PRopEeRTy.— 
For purposes of this section 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The term ‘qualified 
pronerty’ means 

“(A) any tangible personal property which 
was acquired by the taxpayer after the desig- 
nation of an area as an enterprise zone and 
which was used predominantly by the tax- 
payer in such enterprise zone in the active 
conduct of a trade or business, 

“(B) any real property located in an enter- 
prise zone which was acquired by the tax- 
payer after the designation of an area as an 
enterprise zone and which was used predomi- 
nantly by the taxpayer in the active conduct 
of a trade or business, and 

“(C) any interest in a corporation, part- 
nership, or other entity if, for the most recent 
taxable year of such entity ending before the 
date of acquisition of such interest, such 
entity was a qualified business. 

“(2) QUALIFIED BUSINESS.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The term ‘qualified 
business’ means any person— 

“(1) which is actively engaged in the con- 
duct of a trade or business during such tax- 
able year, 

“(il) with respect to which at least 50 per- 
cent of such person's gross receipts for the 
taxable year are attributable to the active 
conduct of a trade or business within an 
enterprise zone, and 

“(ill) with respect to which at least 40 
percent of any employees hired by such per- 
son after the later of the date on which— 

“(I) such person begins the active conduct 
of a trade or business within an enterprise 
zone, or 

“(II) any area in which such person is 
actively engaged in the conduct of a trade 
or business is designated as an enterprise 
zone, are qualified employees. 

“(B) EXISTING BUSINESS.—Any person 
which— 

“(1) was actively engaged in the conduct of 
a trade or business in an area immediately 
before such area is designated as an enter- 
prise zone, and 

“(i1) otherwise meets the requirements of 
this paragraph, 
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shall not be treated as a qualified business 
unless the average number of employees (de- 
termined on a full-time basis) during the 
taxable year is at least 10 percent greater 
than the average number of such employees 
during the taxable year preceding the desig- 
nation of such area as an enterprise zone. 

(3) QUALIFIED EMPLOYEES.—The term 
‘qualified employee’ has the same meaning 
given such term by section 44F (d). 

“(4) SPECIAL RULES FOR LOW INCOME RENTAL 
PROPERTY .— 

„(A) In GENERAL.—In the case of property 
described in subparagraph (B)— 

“(1) such property shall, for purposes of 
section 1201(a) (2) B). be treated as qualified 
property, and 

„(u) ownership of such property shall, for 
purposes of section 128, be treated as the 
active conduct of a trade or business within 
an enterprise zone. 

„(B) PROPERTY TO WHICH PARAGRAPH AP- 
PLIES.—Property is described in this subpara- 

h if such property— 
ads is section 1250 property described in 
clauses (i)—(iv) of section 1250 (a) (1) (B), or 
similar property designated by the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development, 

„(u) is located in an enterprise zone, and 

“(ill) was 

“(I) constructed after the area’s designa- 
tion as an enterprise zone, or 

„(II) rehabilitated after such designation 
and the cost of such rehabilitation was at 
least $10,000 per unit with respect to each 
project (or $3,000 per unit if such project 
was financed from a State or local agency 
and such agency certifies that no person is in 
default with respect to such financing at the 
time of the rehabilitation) 

“(5) PROPERTY REMAINS QUALIFIED AFTER 
ZONE DESIGNATION CEASES TO APPLY.— 

“(A) In GENERAL.—The treatment of prop- 
erty as qualified property under paragraph 
(1) shall not terminate when the designa- 
tion of the enterprise zone in which the 
property is located or used ceases to apply. 

(B) Exceprions,—Subparagraph (A) shall 
not apply after the first sale or exchange of 
property occurring after the designation 
ceases to apply to the zone. 

(6) ENTERPRISE ZONE.—The term ‘enter- 
prise zone’ Means an area with respect to 
which a designation as an enterprise zone is 
in effect under section 7871.”. 


Sec. 212. TAXPAYERS OTHER THAN CORPORA- 
TIONS. 


Subsection (a) of section 1202 (relating 
to deduction for capital gains) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(a) DEDUCTION ALLOWED.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—If for any taxable year 
a taxpayer other than a corporation has a 
net capital gain, there shall be allowed as a 
deduction from gross income an amount 
equal to the sum of— 

“(A) 100 percent of the lesser of— 

(J) the net capital gain, or 

„n) the net capital gain determined by 
only taking into account sales or exchanges 
of qualified property (as defined in section 
1201(b) ), plus 

“(B) 60 percent of the excess (if any) of— 

„) the net capital gain, over 

“(il) the amount of the net capital gain 
taken into account under subparagraph (A). 

“(2) PROPERTY REMAINS QUALIFIED AFTER 
ZONE DESIGNATION CEASES TO APPLY.— 

“(A) In GENeRAL.—The treatment of prop- 
erty as qualified property under paragraph 
(1) shall not terminate when the designa- 
tion of the enterprise zone in which the 
property is located or used ceases to apply. 

„B) Exceprions.—Subparagraph (A) shall 
not apply after the first sale or exchange 
of property occurring after the designation 
ceases to apply to the zone.“. 

Sec. 213. MINIMUM TAX, 
(a) Caprran Gatns.—Paragraph (9) of sec- 
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tion 57(a) (relating to tax preference for 
capital gains) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subparagraph: 

(E) SALES OF CERTAIN PROPERTY NOT TAKEN 
INTO ACCOUNT.—For purposes of this para- 
graph, sales or exchanges of qualified prop- 
erty (as defined in section 1201(b) ) shall not 
be taken into account.”. 

(b) ACCELERATED DePpRECIATION.—Paragraph 
(2) of section 57(a) (relating to accelerated 
depreciation on real property) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: The 
preceding sentence shall not apply to any sec- 
tion 1250 property which is qualified property 
(within the meaning of section 1201(b)).". 
Sec. 214. EFFECTIVE DATE. 


The amendments made by this subtitle 
shall apply to sales or exchanges after Decem- 
ber 31, 1981, in taxable years ending after 
such date. 

Subtitle C—Reduction in Gross Income of 

Trades or Businesses Operating in Zone 


Sec. 221. EXCLUSION From Gross INCOME. 


(a) In GENERAL.—Part III of subchapter B 
of chapter 1 (relating to items specifically 
excluded from gross income) is amended by 
redesignating section 128 as section 129 and 
by inserting after section 127 the following 
new section: 

“SEC. 128. CERTAIN INCOME ATTRIBUTABLE TO 
ENTERPRISE ZONES. 


„(a) GENERAL RULE.— There shall be ex- 
cluded from the taxable income of a taxpay- 
er (whether or not incorporated) for the 
taxable year an amount equal to the ap- 
plicable percentage of the sum of— 

“(1) any amount received by a qualified 
business from the active conduct of a trade 
or business within an enterprise zone, or 

“(2) any amount received as interest on 
any mortgage, loan, or other financing (other 
than refinancing) provided by the taxpayer 
to any qualified business in connection with 
the conduct of a trade or business within an 
enterprise zone. 

“(b) APPLICABLE PERCENTAGE.—For pur- 
poses of subsection (a), the applicable per- 
centage shall be determined in accordance 
with the following table: 


“If the taxable The applicable 
$ percentage is: 
50 


“(c) DeErinirions.—For purposes of this 
section— 

“(1) ENTERPRISE zonE.—The term ‘enter- 
prise zone’ means an area with respect to 
which a designation as an enterprise zone is 
in effect under section 7871. 

“(2) QUALIFIED BUSINESS.—The term ‘qual- 
ified business’ has the same meaning given 
such term by section 1201(b) (2). 

“(3) TAXABLE INCOME:—The term ‘taxable 
income’ means the excess of the income re- 
ceived from the active conduct of a trade or 
business within an enterprise zone, less the 
deductions allowable under this chapter 
which are allocable to such income. 

“(d) APPLICATION OF SecTion.—The provi- 
sions of this section shall apply to— 

“(1) amounts described in subsection (a) 
which are received after the date of the en- 
actment of this section and before January 1. 
2002, and 

“(2) amounts described in subsection (a) 
(2) which are received during the period de- 
scribed in paragraph (1) and which are at- 
tributable to financing provided during such 
perlod.“. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—The table 
of sections for part III of subchapter B of 
chapter 1 ls amended by striking out the 
item relating to section 128 and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following new items: 
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Sec. 128. Certain income atttributable to 
enterprise zones, 


“Sec. 129. Cross references to other Acts.“ 
Subtitle D—Other Incentives 


Sec. 231. OPTIONAL CASH METHOD oF AC- 
COUNTING FOR CERTAIN SMALL 
BUSINESSES, 

Section 446 (relating to general rule for 
methods of accounting) is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(f) Oprional CASH METHOD.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Any taxpayer which is 
a qualified business (as defined in section 
1201(b)(2)) for any taxable year may elect 
to compute taxable income— 

“(A) under the cash receipts and dis- 
bursemen‘s method of accoun ng. and 

) without any requirement to use in- 
ventories under section 471. 

“(2) Gross RECEIPTS LIMITATION.—Para- 
graph (1) shall not apply for any taxable 
year with respect to any taxpayer if for any 
prior taxable year the gross receipts of such 
taxpayer exceeded $2,000,000. 

“(3) Execrion.—An election under para- 
graph (1) may be made by any taxpayer 
without the consent of the Secretary for the 
taxpayer's first taxable year for which the 
taxpayer is a qualified business.“ 

SEC. 232. EXTENSION oF NET OPERATING LOSS 
CARRYOVERS. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—Paragraph (1) of sec- 

tion 172(b) (relating to net operating loss 

ks and carryovers) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subparagraph: 

(J) In the case of any taxpayer which is a 
qualified business (as defined in section 1201 
(b)(2)) for any taxable year, any net oper- 
ating loss for such taxable year shall be a net 
operating loss carryover to each of the 20 
taxable years following the taxable year of 
such loss.“ 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—Subpara- 
graph (B) of section 172(b)(1) is amended 
by striking out “and (B)” and inserting in 
lieu thereof (F), and (J) “. 

Sec. 233. INVESTMENT CREDIT FOR CERTAIN 
Low Income RENTAL HOUSING. 

(a) DEFINITION or Section 38 PRorerty.— 
Paragraph (1) of section 48(a) (defining 
section 38 property) is amended by striking 
out the period at the end of subparagraph 
(B) and inserting in lieu thereof “, or” and 
by adding immediately after subparagraph 
(F) the following new subparagraph: 

1185 property described in section 1201 (b) 
(4) (8). 

(b) LODGING Excrerrion.—Paragraph (3) of 
section 48(0) (relating to property used for 
lodging) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
subparagraph (B), 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of subparagraph (C) and inserting in Heu 
thereof “, and“, and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subparagraph: 

(D) property described in section 1201(b) 
(4) (B).“ 

(c) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to periods 
beginning after the date of the enactment 
of this Act under rules similar to the rules 
contained in section 48(m) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. 

Subtitle E—Sense of the Congress With Re- 
spect to Tax Simplification 
Sec, 241. Tax SIMPLIFICATION. 

It is the sense of the Congress that the 
Internal Revenue Service should in every way 
possible simplify the administration and en- 
forcement of any provision of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 added to, or amended 
by, this title. 
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TITLE I1I—REGULATORY FLEXIBILITY 
Sec, 301. DEFINITION OF SMALL ENTITY FOR 
PURPOSES OF ANALYSIS or REGU- 

LATORY FUNCTIONS. 

Paragraph (6) of section 601 of title 5, 
United States Code, defining small entity, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(6) the term ‘small entity’ means— 

“(A) a small business, small tion 
or small governmental jurisdiction (within 
the meaning of paragraphs (3), (4), and (5), 
respectively), and 

“(B) any qualified business (within the 
meaning of section 1201(b)(2) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954), any govern- 
ment designating an ares as an enterprise 
zone (within the meaning of section 7871 of 
such Code) to the extent any rule will affect 
such zone, and any not-for-profit enterprise 
operating within such zone.”. 


. CHILES. Mr. President, I want to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
the American people the empathy 

by Floridians of all races and 

for the people of Atlanta. Their 


On April 28, 1981, the city council of 
the city of North Miami Beach passed a 
ution supporting the city of Atlanta 

in this time of crisis. Since that time 
even more children have been killed by 
@ person or persons unknown. Many 
other Florida cities have also passed 
resolutions of support as the crisis has 
deepened. Because resolution No. R81-49 


the diligence of the Alpha Kappa Alpha 
Sorority, Inc., in my State whose chap- 
ters constantly remind us of the sorrow 
and suffering of the citizens of Atlanta. 

I join my colleagues and fellow Ameri- 
cans who pray for an end to the sense- 
less violence being perpetrated against 
the young people in Atlanta. I know and 
have confidence that local public officials 
as well as the Federal authorities are do- 
ing all they can to apprehend those per- 
sons responsible. 

Finally, Mr. President, I commend the 
city council of North Miami Beach and 
other organizations who have taken simi- 
lar action on this issue. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION No. R81-49 

Whereas, the City of Atlanta, Georgia, is 
presently suffering from an ongoing seige of 
terror as a result of the mass murder of at 
least 23 children by unknown persons during 
the last 20 months; and 

Whereas, there are some 18,862 municipali- 
ties in the United States and 393 municipali- 
ties in the State of Florida including the City 
of North Miami Beach, all of which are con- 
cerned with the critical problem faced by the 
City of Atlanta and the affected parents and 
children of that community who are suffer- 
ing from the horrendous and continuing 
threat to the lives of the children of that 
City; and 

Whereas, the Mayor and City Council of 
the City of North Miami Beach support the 
people of the City of Atlanta during this 
time of crisis and urge the Federal govern- 
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ment to make an all out effort to solve this 
problem without delay. 

Now, therefore. be it resolved by the city 
council of the City of North Miami Beach, 
Florida: 


Section 1. That the Mayor and City Council 
of the City of North Miami Beach urge the 
Federal government to act swiftly to prevent 
the further killing of innocent children by 
utilizing every means available to solve these 
vicious crimes. 

Section 2. That the City Clerk of the City 
of North Miami Beach is directed to transmit 
copies of this Resolution to the Dade County 
League of Cities, Florida League of Cities, 
National League of Cities, Members of the 
Dade County Legislative Delegation, Senators 
Lawton Chiles and Paula Hawkins, Congress- 
men Bill Lehman, Dante Fascell, and Claude 
Pepper, and President Ronald Reagan. 


COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS 


Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, on May 
17, 1981, President Ronald Reagan trav- 
eled to South Bend, Ind. to address the 
commencement ceremonies at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame. 

The President was greeted with one of 
the warmest welcomes he has had since 
assuming office. His speech was on in- 
spiration to all who were fortunate 
enough to be in attendance. 

I ask that the speech of President 
Ronald Raegan to the 1981 graduating 
class of Notre Dame University be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE COMMENCE- 

MENT CEREMONY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 

Notre DAME 


The Present. Father Hesburgh, I thank 
you very much and for so many things. The 
distinguished honor that you've conferred 
upon me here today, I must say, however, 
compounds a sense of guilt that I have nursed 
for almost 50 years. I thought the first degree 
I was given was honorary. But it's wonderful 


important, the graduating class of 1981. 

Nancy and I are greatly honored to share 
this day with you and our pleasure has been 
more than doubled because I am also sharing 
the platform with a long-time and very dear 
friend, Pat O’Brien. 

Pat and I haven’t been able to see much of 
each other lately so I haven't had a chance 
to tell him that there is now another tie that 
binds us together. Until a few weeks ago I 
knew very little about my father's ancestry. 
He had been orphaned at age six. But now 
I've learned that his grandfather, my great 
grandfather, left Ireland to come to America, 
leaving his home in Ball 


If I don’t watch out, this may turn out to 
be less of a commencement than a warm tath 
in nostalgic memories. Growing up in Ili- 
nois I was influenced by a sports legend so 
national in scope and so almost mystical it is 
difficult to explain to anyone who didn’t live 
in those times. The legend was based on a 
combimiation of three elements; a game, 
football; a university, Notre Dame; and a 
man, Knute Rockne. There has been nothing 
like it before or since. 

My first time to ever see Notre Dame was to 
come here as a sports announcer two years 
out of college to broadcast a football game. 
You won or I wouldn’t have mentioned it. 

A number of years later I returned here 
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in the company of Pat O’Brien and a galaxy 
of Hollywood stars for the world premiere 
of “Knute Rockne—aAll American” in which 
I was privilege to play George Gipp. I've al- 
ways suspected that there might have been 
many actors in Hollywood who could have 
Played the part better. But no one could have 
wanted to play it more than I did. And I was 
given the part largely because the star of 
that picture, Pat O'Brien, kindly and gener- 
ously held out a helping hand to a beginning 
young actor, 

Having come from the world of sports, I'd 
been trying to write a story about Knute 
Rockne. I must confess that I had someone 
in mind to play the Gipper. On one of my 
sports broadcasts before going to Hollywood, 
I had told the story of his career and tragic 
death. I didn’t have very many words on 
paper when I learned that the studio that 
employed me was already preparing a story 
treatment for that film. And that brings me 
to the theme of my remarks. 

I'm the fifth President of the United States 
to address a Notre Dame commencement. 
The temptation is great to use this forum as 
an address on a great international or na- 
tional issue that has nothing to do with this 
occasion. Indeed, this is somewhat tradi- 
tional. So, I wasn’t surprised when I read in 
several reputable journals that I was going 
to deliver an address on foreign policy or on 
the economy. I’m not going to talk about 
either. 

But by the same token, I'll try not to 
belabor you with some of the standard 
rhetoric that is beloved of graduation speak- 
ers. For example, I'm not going to tell you 
that “You know more today than you've ever 
known before or that you'll ever know 
again.” And the other standby is “When I 
was 14, I didn’t think my father knew any- 
thing. By the time I was 21, I was amazed at 
how much the old gentleman had learned 
in seven years.” And then, of course, the tra- 
ditional and the standby is that “A univer- 
sity like this is a storehouse of knowledge be- 
cause the freshmen bring so much in and the 
seniors take so little away.” 

You members of the graduating class of 
1981 are what behaviorists call achievers. 
And while you will look back with warm 
pleasure on your memories of these years 
that brought you here to where you are 
today, you are also, I know, looking at the 
future that seems uncertain to most of you 
but which, let me assure you, offers great 
expectations. 

Take pride in this day. Thank your par- 
ents as one on your behalf has already done 
here. Thank those who've been of help to you 
over the last four years. And do a little cele- 
brating. You're entitled. This is your day and 
whatever I say should take cognizance of 
that fact. It is a milestone in life and it 
marks a time of change. 

Winston Churchill during the darkest pe- 
riod of the Battle of Britain in World War 
II said: “When great causes are on the move 
in the world . . we learn we are spirits, not 
animals, and that something is going on in 
space and time, and space and time, 
which, whether we like it or not, spells duty.” 

Now, I’m going to mention again that 
movie that Pat and I and Notre Dame were 
in, for it says something about America. First 
Knute Rockne as a boy came to America with 
his parents from Norway. And in the few 
years it took him to grow up to college age, 
he became so American, that here at Notre 
Dame, he became an All American in a game 
that is still to this day uniquely American. 

As a coach he did more than teach young 
men how to play a game. He believed truly 
that the noblest work of man was building 
the character of man. And maybe that’s why 
he was a living legend. No man connected 
with football has ever achieved the stature or 
occupied the singular niche in the Nation 
that he carved out for himself, not just in 
sport, but in our entire social structure. 
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eight years went by following the death o 
Gipp before Rock revealed those dy- 

words, his deathbed wish. 
And then he told the story at halftime to 
losing. And one of the only 
he had ever coached that was torn by 
dissention and jealousy and factionalism. 
The seniors on that team were about to close 


never known, they joined together in a com- 
mon cause and attained the unattainable. 

We were told when we were making the 
picture of one line that was spoken by a 
player during the game. We were actually 
afraid to put it in the picture. The man who 
carried the ball over for the winning touch- 
down was injured on the play. We were told 
that as he was lifted on the stretcher and 
carried off the field he was heard to say: 
“That's the last one I can get for you 
Gipper.” 

Now, it's only a game. And maybe to hear 
it now afterward—and this is what we feared 
it might sound maudlin and not the way 
it was intended, but is there anything wrong 
with young people having an experience, 
feeling something so deeply, thinking of 
someone else to the point that they can give 
so completely of themselves? There will come 
times in the lives of all of us when we'll be 
faced with causes bigger than ourselves and 
they won't be on a playing field. 

This nation was born when a band of men, 
the founding fathers, a group so unique 
we've never seen their like since, rose to such 
selfiess heights. Lawyers, tradesmen, mer- 
chants, farmers, 56 men, achieved security 
and standing in life but valued freedom 
more. They pledged their lives, their for- 
tunes, and their sacred honor. Sixteen of 
them gave their lives. Most gave their for- 
tunes. All preserved their sacred honor. 

They gave us more than a nation. They 
brought to all mankind for the first time 
the concept that man was born free, that 
each of us has inalienable rights, ours by 
the grace of God, and that government was 
created by us for our convenience, having 
only the powers that we choose to give it. 

This is the heritage that you're about to 
claim as you come out to join the society 
made up of those who have preceded you 
by a few years or some of us by a great 
many. 

This experiment in man's relation to man 
is a few years into its third century. Saying 
that may make it sound quite old. But let's 
look at it from another viewpoint or per- 
spective. A few years ago someone figured 
out that if you could condense the entire 
history of life on earth into a motion picture 
that would run for 24 hours a day, 365 days— 
maybe on leap years we could have an inter- 
mission—this idea that is the United States 
wouldn’t appear on the screen until 3% sec- 
onds before midnight on December 3ist. 
And in those 3% seconds not only would a 
new concept of society come into being, a 
golden hope for all mankind, but more than 
half the activity, economic activity in world 
history. would take place on this continent. 
Free to express their genius, individual 
Americans, men and women. in 3½ seconds, 
would perform such miracles of invention, 
construction and production as the world 
had never seen. 

As you join us out there beyond the cam- 
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pus, you know there are great unsolved prob- 
lems. Federalism, with its built-in checks 
and balances, has been distorted. Central 
government has powers that prop- 
erly belong to local and state governments. 
And in so doing, in many ways that central 
government has begun to fail to do the 
things that are truly the responsibility of 
a central government. 

All of this has led to the misuse of power 
and preemption of the prerogatives of people 
and their social institutions. You are grad- 
uating from a great private or, if you will, 
independent, university. Not too many years 
ago such schools were relatively free from 
government interference. In recent years gov- 
ernment has spawned regulations covering 
virtually every facet of our lives. The inde- 
pendent and church-supported colleges and 
universities have found themselves enmeshed 
in that network of regulations and the costly 
blizzard of paperwork that government is de- 
manding. Today 34 congressional committees 
and almost 80 subcommittees have jurisdic- 
tion over 439 separate laws affecting educa- 
tion at the college level alone. Almost every 
aspect of campus life is now regulated—hir- 
ing, firing, promotions, physical plant, con- 
struction, record keeping, and to 


fundraising 
some extent curriculum and educational 


programs. 

I hope when you leave this campus that 
you will do so with a feeling of obligation 
to your alma mater. She will need your help 
and support in the years to come. If ever the 

independent colleges and universities 
like Notre Dame give way to and are replaced 
by tax-supported institutions, the struggle to 
preserve academic freedom will have been 
lost. 

And we're troubled today by economic 
stagnation, brought on by inflated currency 
and prohibitive taxes, and burdensome regu- 
lations. The cost of stagnation in human 
terms, mostly among those least equipped to 
survive it, is cruel and inhuman. 

Now, after those remarks, don't decide that 
you'd better turn your diploma back in so 
that you can stay another year on the cam- 
pus. I've just given you the bad news. The 
good news is that something is being done 
about all this. Because the people of America 
have said, “Enough already.” We who had 
preceded you had just gotten so busy that we 
let things get out of hand. We forgot that 
we were the keepers of the power, forgot to 
challenge the notion that the state is the 
principal vehicle of social change, forgot that 
millions of social interactions among free 
individuals and institutions can do more to 
foster economic and social progress than all 
the careful schemes of government planners. 

Well, at last we are remembering: remem- 
bering that government has certain legiti- 
mate functions which it can perform very 
well; that it can be responsive to the people; 
that it can be humane and compassionate; 
but that when it undertakes tasks that are 
not its proper province, it can be none of 
them as well or as economically as the private 
sector. 

For too long, government has been fixing 
things that aren’t broken and inventing mir- 
acle cures for unknown diseases. 

We need you. We need your youth. We need 
your strength. We need your idealism to help 
us make right that which is wrong. Now, I 
know that this period of your life, you have 
been and are critically looking at the mores 
ani customs of the past and questioning 
their value. Every generation does that. May 
I suggest don’t discard the time-tested valves 
upon which civilization was built simpiy 
because they are old. 


More important don't let today’s doom eri- 
ers and cynics persuade you that the best is 
past—that from here on it’s all downhill. 
Each generation sees farther than the genera- 
tion that preceded it because it stands on the 
shoulders of that generation. You're going to 
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have opportunities beyond anything that 
we've ever Known. 

The people have made it plain already that 
they want an end to excessive government 
intervention in their lives and in the econ- 
Ouiy—an end to the buruensome and un- 
necessary regulations and a punitive tax 
policy that aoes take “from the mouth of 
labor the bread it has earned.” 

They want a government that can not only 
continue to sena men across the vast reaches 
of space and bring them safely home, but 
that can guarantee that you and I can walk 
in the park of our neighborhood after dark 
and get safely home. 

And finally, they want to know that this 
Nation has the ability to defend itself against 
those who would seek to pull it down. 

And all of this, we the people can do. In- 
deed a start has already been made. There's 
a task force under the leadership of Vice 
President George Bush that is to look at 
those regulations I've spoken of. They have 
already identified hundreds of them that can 
be wiped out with no harm to the quality of 
life and the cancellation of just those regula- 
tions will leave billions and billions of dol- 
lars in the hands of the people for productive 
enterprise and research and development and 
the creation of jobs. 

The years ahead are great ones for this 
country, for the cause of freedom and the 
spread of civilization. The West won't contain 
communism, it will transcend communism. 
It won't bother to dismiss or denounce it, it 
will dismiss it as some bizarre chapter in 
human history whose last pages are even now 
being written. 

William Faulkner at a Nobel Prize cere- 
mony some time back said man “would not 
only endure: he will prevail” against the 
modern world because he will return to “the 
old verities and truths of the heart.” And 
then Faulkner said of man, “He is immortal, 
because he alone among creatures has a soul, 
a spirit capable of compassion and sacrifice 
and endurance.” 

One can’t say those words “compassion, 
sacrifice and endurance” without thinking of 
the irony that one who so exemplified them— 
Pope John Paul II. a man of peace and good- 
ness—an inspiration to the world—would be 
struck by a bullet from a man towards whom 
he could only feel compassion and love. 

It was Pope John Paul II who warned last 
year, in his encyclical on mercy and justice, 
against certain economic theories that use 
the rhetoric of class struggle to justify in- 
justice. He said, “In the name of an alleged 
justice the neighbor is sometimes destroyed, 
killed, or deprived of liberty or stripped of 
fundamental human rights.” 

For the West, for America, the time has 
come to dare to show to the world that our 
civilized ideas, our traditions, our values, are 
not—like the ideology and war machine of 
totalitarian societies—tust a facade of 
strength. It is time for the world to know our 
intellectual and spiritual values are rooted 
in the source of all strength, a belief in a 
Supreme Being, and a law higher than our 
own. 

When it is written, the historv of our time 
won't dwell long on the hardships of the 
recent past. But history will ask and our 
answer determine the fate of freedom for a 
thousand years—did a nation born of hope 
lose hope? Did a veople forved by courage 
find courage wanting? Did a generation 
steeled bv a hard war and a harsh peace for- 
sake honor at the moment of great climactic 
struggle for the human spirit? 

Tf history asks such questions, it also an- 
swers them. And the answers are to be found 
in the heritage left bv generations of Ameri- 
cans before us. They stand in silent witness 
to what the world would soon know and his- 
tory someday record. that in the third cen- 
tury the American nation came of ace, af- 
firmed its leadership of free men and women, 
serving selflessly a vision of man with God, 
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government for people, and humanity at 


eace. 
9 A few years ago an Australian Prime Min- 
ister, John Gordon, said, “I wonder if any- 
body ever thought what the situation for the 
comparatively small nations in the world 
would be if there were not in existence the 
United States, if there were not this giant 
country prepared to make so many sacrifices.” 
This is the noble and rich heritage rooted in 
great civil ideas of the West—and It is yours. 

My hope today is that in the years to 
come—and come it shall—when it’s your 
time to explain to another generation the 
meaning of the past and thereby hold out 
to them their promise of the future, that 
you'll recall the truths and traditions of 
which we've spoken. It is these truths and 
traditions that define our civilization and 
make up our national heritage. And now 
they're yours to protect and pass on. 

I have one more hope for you: When you 
do speak to the next generation about these 
things that you will always be able to speak 
of an America that is strong and free, to find 
in your hearts an unbounded pride in this 
much-loved country, this once and future 
land, this bright and hopeful Nation whose 
generous spirit and great ideals the world 
still honors. 

Congratulations and God bless you. 


PHARMACY CRIME 


Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, earlier 
this year, I introduced S. 20 which would 
make the robbery of controlled sub- 
stances from a pharmacy a Federal 
crime, 

All of us are disturbed by the fact 
that violent crime has risen by 59 per- 
cent since 1970 and robberies in general 
have risen 33 percent since 1970. 

At the same time, Mr. President, be- 
tween 1976 and 1979, a 3-year period, 
pharmacy robberies have risen more 
than 100 percent. In a 6-year period be- 
tween 1973 and 1979, pharmacy robberies 
rose 150 percent. 

These statistics alone are alarming 
enough. But the real issue here is that 
the Federal Government does not have 
enough enforcement power to control 
the theft of drugs from. pharmacies. 
When drug stores are robbed the crimi- 
nal is not looking for cash. He is looking 
for drugs. Drugs that are controlled by 
Federal law. Drugs that will be sold on 
our streets and compound an already 
serious national drug problem. 

Mr. President, it seems a bit absurd 
that the Federal Government may in- 
vestigate and prosecute the trafficking of 
drugs on the sidewalk outside of a drug 
store but it cannot investigate and pros- 
ecute the theft of the same drugs from 
inside the pharmacy. 

It is my hope that Congress will cor- 
rect this situation during the 97th Con- 
gress. For the benefit of my colleagues, 
Task that a statement by Mr. John Rec- 
tor of the National Association of Retail 
Druggists be printed in the Record. Mr. 
Rector’s statement was given before the 
Attorney General’s task force on violent 
crime on April 16, 1981. His comments 
fully outline the problem that I address 
in S. 20. In addition I also request the 
printing in the Recor of an article from 
the National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists Journal entitled the “Pharmacy 
Crime Clock,” which describes in tragic 
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detail dozens of pharmacy crimes 
throughout the United States. 
The material follows: 
THE PHARMACY CRIME CLOCK 


The pharmacy crime clock ticked omi- 
nously and relentlessly in January. No mat- 
ter what part of the country you reside in, 
chances are ycur local or regional newspaper 
carried an article that month about the 
grim siege being waged on the nation’s 
pharmacies—the battlegrounds fcr gun- 
wielding thugs in search of controlled sub- 
stances. 

Make no mistake about it, fellow pharma- 
cists. There is a war going on out there. And 
if you haven't yet become a combatant, the 
odds on your seeing front-line duty are grow- 
ing greater by the day. 

The NARD Journal has kept constant tabs 
on this despicable situation, receiving daily 
reports from local media across the country. 
January 1981 wasn't a special month in this 
arena of pharmacy crime. It was like every 
month in 1980, and previous years since 
Congress enacted the Controlled Substances 
Act of 1970. The resultant rise in drug abuse 
and street traffic in illicit drugs has been 
amply reflected in the “easy pickin's“ the 
nation’s Pharmacies represent to the average 
armed robber bent on supporting a drug 
habit. 

Take a moment to scan the litany below. 
The listing is a partial representation of 
reports about crimes in pharmacy in the 
month of January alone. The language is 
straight from those newspaper accounts— 
no embellishment on our part. The articles 
speak for themselves. 

In January as in many other months the 
typical armed robbery of a pharmacy con- 
tains these ingredients: 

A weapon of choice—.38 caliber revolver 
or sawed-off shotgun. 

Drugs of choice—A shopping list for 
Schedule II drugs (the hard stuff). The typi- 
cal robber is a sophisticated shopper, who 
often is not interested in a cash take. 

Physical abuse—More often than not, 
pharmacists, clerks, and customers alike are 
terrorized or physically abused during the 
course of a robbery. In some instances, com- 
pliance with robber demands still leads to 
assault or threats of murder. 

If you are angry about this intolerable 
situation after reading these pages, you may 
wish to keep them for reference and present 
them to your Congressman or Senator, when 
NARD’s Pharmacy Crime Bill comes up for 
consideration this session. The pages serve 
as a grim reminder that action on this im- 
portant legislation must be taken now. With 
your voices and support of the NARD effort 
for Federal involvement in this arena, per- 
haps the pharmacy crime clock will eventu- 
ally stop ticking. 

Arizona: Tucson—The Town and Country 
Pharmacy was robbed yesterday, but the 
robbers were somewhat disappointed. What 
they wanted had been taken in another 
holdup 10 days earlier. A man pulled a gun 
on a clerk and said: “This is a stickup. Give 
me all your class A drugs The clerk told 
him that all those drugs had been stolen in 
a previous robbery and not yet replaced. The 
robbers then took other undetermined drugs 
and fled on foot. 

California: Petaluma—A city councilman 
was robbed at gunpoint by a bandit who en- 
tered the lawmaker’s pharmacy (O'Neill's 
Drugs) looking for drugs. 

Pinole—Two middle-aged men stole more 
than $300 in drugs after they held up the 
Village Pharmacy at gunpoint and bound the 
owner and two other persons. One suspect 
held them at gunpoint while the accomplice 
stole the owner’s wallet and a variety of 
drugs from shelves. 

San Jose—San Jose police today were look- 
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ing for two narcotics bandits who escaped 
with undetermined amounts of drugs in 
separate holdups of pharmacies. 

Santa Rosa—An armed robber held up the 
Nodes Fos vital ~harmacy and made off 
with an undetermined amount of drugs. 

„%% men robbed the Davison 
Phar nacy, holding a clerk at knifepoint and 
escaping with $170 in cash and a bag fuil of 
drugs. The owner handed over quantities of 
phenobarbital, reducing teb'ets and sleeping 
pills after convincing the thief that the store 
no longer carried ihe supp-ies of torcuie, 
Quaaludes, Seconal and Nembutal it once 
did. 

Davis—Two robbers, one armed, held up 
the Davis Medical Center Pharmacy, taking 
$150 in cash and an undetermined amount of 
drugs. One suspect reportedly went behind 
a counter, pulled out a revolver and told the 
pharmacist: Give me all your Dilaudid and 
Demerol.” 

Redding—A man armed with a handgun 
robbed Shasta Genera! Hospital Pharmacy. 
escaping with about $400 worth of drugs. 
The same pharmacy was the target of an 
armed robbery last August in which drugs 
and cash were taken. 

Vacaville—Two ski-masked gunmen burst 
through the front door of a West Texas 
Street pharmacy and escaped with stolen 
narcotics and more than $100 cash. One of 
the men, armed with a large caliber auto- 
matic pistol, took the pharmacist into a drug 
storage area at gunpoint and demanded nar- 
cotics. He reportedly got about 300 Seconal 
capsules, 

Richmond—Two mer armed with a pistol 
and sawed-off shotgun robbed the Profes- 
sional Pharmacy of $586 in cash and drugs 
including morphine, tincture of opium and 
codeine, 

San Rafael—A screaming man armed with 
a small revolver took drugs from a pharmacy 
in Rohnert Park. The man waved the weapon 
at the pharmacist and screamed: “Give me 
your class A drugs!“ 

Illinois: Chicago—A man who walked into 
a Bridgeport drugstore and threatened to 
shoot three people unless he was given 
Demerol or morphine was fatally shot by the 
store’s owner. The man walked toward the 
owner, who took a snub-nosed .38 caliber re- 
volver from a narcotics cabinet and fired 
twice, hitting the man in the chest and neck, 

Louisiana: New Orleans—A man wearing 
a blond wig exchanged gunfire with a 
Metairie drugstore pharmacist during an at- 
tempted robbery, The robber fired two shots 
at the pharmacist. and the pharmacist. re- 
turned the fire, apparently wounding the 
man in the head. 

Opelousa—Deputies arrested a man at a 
local drugstore as he attempted to exit the 
building by the rear door. He was carrying 
a pillow case which contained $7,500 worth 
of assorted drugs which have a street value 
of approximately $20,000. 

Maryland: Elkton—A man was apprehend- 
ed inside North East Pharmacy shortly be- 
fore 2 a.m. He is charged with theft over 
$500, possession of methaqualone with in- 
tent to distribute, and possession of 
marijuana. 

Massachusetts: Marlborough—Two men 
armed with a gun and club held up Bouvier's 
Pharmacy and forced three people into the 
store’s bathroom at gunpoint. One gun- 
carrying thief walked into the store and de- 
manced of an employee: Where's your Class 
A narcotics?” Tre other thief than filled a 
shopping bag with the drugs. The thieves 
stole nothing else in the robbery. 

Minnesota: Rochester—A flying tackle by 
a pharmacist ended an attempted stick-up 
at a Miracle Mile drug store when he pinned 
one of a pair of holdup men and a customer 
grabbed the second. One robber demanded 
that the pharmacist fill a sack with mor- 
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phine, narcotics, and emphetamines. The 
robber kept one hand in his pocket, point- 
ing like he had a gun.” The suspected weap- 
on later turned out to be a beer bottle. Au- 
thorities said both robbers may have been 
under the influence of drugs. 

Farmington—A man was arrested during 
an alleged robbery. Officers confiscated three 
plastic bags filled with drugs and a knife. 

Mississippi: Pearl—A 16-year-old juvenile 
was among three persons arrested by Jackson 
police on charges of armed robbery in con- 
nection with a series of drug store burglaries 
in which only drugs were taken. One robbery 
involved a quantity of Seconal, Quaalude, 
Valium, and Placidyle. 

Jackson—A man was arrested for the 
armed robbery of the Escatawpa Pharmacy, 
which involyed an assortment of Prescrip- 
tion drugs. The robber apparently ignored 
cash in the store. He used a small handgun 
in the alleged robbery. 

Vicksburg.—Two females walked into the 
Battlefield Discount Drugs and pulled nickel- 
plated revolvers on the occupants, who in- 
cluded the pharmacist and his wife, and de- 
manded drugs. The pair left with a quantity 
of Dilaudid and Demerol. They later were 
apprenended and charged with other similar 
robbery attempts. 

Missouri: Springfield—Pharmacist Charles 
F. Cantwell didn’t move fast enough to suit 
two armed robbers and was shot in the chest 
with a rifle during a holdup. The gunmen 
had ordered the pharmacist to give them 
drugs, and, after he was wounded, they con- 
tinued to prod him to look for more drugs. 
Witnesses to the shooting asked not to be 
identified because of recent rash of drug- 
related kidnappings involving pharmacy em- 
ployees and family members in cities such as 
Kansas City. 

Nebraska: Omaha—An Omaha pharmacist 
was shot in the hand during an armed rob- 
bery attempt. Two robbers approached a 
pharmacy employee with a knife, threw the 
employee to the floor and ordered that the 
cash register be opened. The wounding shot 
came as one of the robbers hurdled a counter 
toward the pharmacist. 

Lincoln—Two armed men held up Nevin 
Drug and got away with between $200 and 
$400 from the cash register and some nar- 
cotics. One weapon involved included a 
sawed-off, double-barreled shotgun. 

Nevada: Las Vegas—Two armed men rob- 
bed the Tropicana Drug Store of an undeter- 
mined amount of money and a large amount 
of Schedule II “hard narcotics.” The two 
entered the store and forced the store man- 
ager and customers to lay face down while 
they ransacked the shop. 

New Jersey: Branchburg—Three armed 
men entered the Branchburg Pharmacy and 
threatened one of the cashiers with a hand- 
gun. Police reported that the suspects then 
forced patrons into a closet and threatened 
to kill them. Employees were forced to lie on 
the floor. An undertermined amount of cash 
and pills was stolen. 

Ohio: Toledo—One man was arrested on a 
robbery charge after he was shot in the head 
and struck with a hammer by employees of 
an East Toledo pharmacy during what po- 
lice said was a holdup attempt. One of four 
suspects went to a door leading to the coun- 
ter behind the pharmacy and attempted to 
force it open, shouting to an employee: 
“Open the door, or we're going to kill you.” 
But the employee drew a .38 caliber hand- 
gun and fired. 

Toledo—Police arrested a man, who they 
said entered the Pharmacy Counter and 
threatened employees with a handgun be- 
fore fleeing with about $400. 

Pepper Pike—Three men entered the Miller 
Drug Store and handed the pharmacist a 
note saying: “This is not a joke. I want all 
your A’s. We have a gun. If you don’t want 
anyone hurt, give us everything.” The sus- 
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pects filed with about 1,500 pills, a majority 
of which were Quaaludes. 

Columbus—Three armed men held up En- 
stock’s Pharmacy. The pharmacist said the 
men tied him with bandanges and put him 
into a back room. The robbers fied out the 
rear door with approximately $200 and a 
large quantity of prescription drugs. 

Oklahoma; Kingfisher—A 17-year - old 
youth triggered a sensor alarm inside of The 
Drug Store and was arrested within 15 min- 
utes. Three bottles of heart medicine were 
found in his coat pocket. The youth ap- 
parently was in the process of filling a cus- 
tomer sack with drugs including injectible 
Valium and some phenobarbitol tablets, 
syringes, and needles. 

Oregon: Oregon City—One of four men 
arrested in an armed robbery of a Milwaukie 
hospital pharmacy has been sentenced to 15 
years in prison. He was one of four who al- 
legedly shot their way into the hospital 
pharmacy and stole drugs and money, using 
a hospital security guard as a shield. 

Astoria—An armed robber who knew what 
he was after took an assortment of narcotics 
with a retail value of about $830 from Para- 
mount Drug Co. The man entered the store, 
pointed a revolver at the owner, and de- 
manded all Schedule I narcotics in the store. 
The robber remained close to the owner, 
monitoring with the gun for him to keep 
quiet. Taken were large quantities of Per- 
codan, Dilaudid, Codeine Phosphate, and 
Nembutal. There were up to 1,200 tablets in 
some of the containers. 

Rhode Island: Cumberland—An armed 
robber escaped with an undetermined quan- 
tity of drugs during a daring armed robbery 
at Hunter’s Pharmacy. The gunman ordered 
the clerk to the rear of the store and de- 
manded of a pharmacist various drugs. At 
one point, when the pharmacist could not 
immediately locate one of the drugs de- 
manded, the gunman threatened to shoot 
him. 

Tennessee; Knoxville—Two bandits, one 
armed with what appeared to be a .38 caliber 
revolver, robbed the Vaughn Drug Store of 
money and narcotics. The men made three 
store employees and a customer lie on the 
floor, then took cash and a quantity of drugs, 
including Quaaludes and morphine. 

Memphis—A man, possibly under the in- 
fluence of drugs, robbed the Berclair Drug 
Store. Armed with a .22 caliber pistol, he 
entered the store and demanded Valium tab- 
lets. The man fired several shots before fiee- 
ing, escaping with an undetermined amount 
of drugs. 

Texas: Austin—An armed robber, described 
as a “novice” by the man he held up, took 
$60 in cash and an undetermined amount of 
Dilaudid, a narcotic painkiller, from Ace 
Drug Mart in South Austin. Three other em- 
ployees and two customers watched as the 
pharmacist handed over the pills and cash to 
the man, who carried a pistol and wore a ski 
hat. 

Beaumont—A pharmacist was robbed at 
gunvoint by a man who produced a short- 
barreled, chrome revolver and demanded that 
he put amphetamines into a prescription 
bag. 

Wisconsin: Oshkosh—A man has been 
charged with three Winnebago County armed 
robberies of pharmacies. In one robbery the 
owner was struck with a sawed-off shotgun 
and received 24 stitches to close a gash in his 
forehead. In another robbery a masked man 
carrying a sawed-off shotgun gave the phar- 
macist a list of drugs he wanted. In a third 
robbery a gunman jumped over the pharma- 
cist’s counter with a sawed-off shotgun and 
demanded drugs. In each of the events a 
large number of drugs were taken. 

Athens—The Athens Drug Store was robbed 
at gunpoint by three men. The clerk was 
ordered to lie on tre floor, while the owner 
was instructed to fill a black satchel with 
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various drugs. The thieves threatened to kill 
them if they disobeyed. 


PHARMACY ROBBERY AND THE FEDERAL STRATEGY 
TO COMBAT VIOLENCE IN AMERICA 


The National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists (NARD) represents owners of more 
than 30,000 independent retail pharmacies, 
where over 75,000 pharmacists dispense more 
than 70 percent of the nation’s prescription 
drugs, with annual sales estimated in excess 
of $8 billion. Together, they serve 18 million 
persons daily. NARD has long been acknowl- 
edged as the sole advocate for this vital com- 
punent of our free-enterprise system. 

We welcome the opportunity to assist the 
Task Force, the Attorney General, and the 
Reagan Administration in the effort to assess 
and strengthen the Federal government's at- 
tack on violent crime. 

Our President, Jesse M. Pike, Concord, 
North Carolina, has recently (see exhibit I) 
congratulated President Reagan on the selec- 
tion of the new Attorney General, in part be- 
cause he has expressed a special interest in 
the need to review the inadequacy of the 
current Federal effort to combat violent 
crime. 

We share the Attorney General's concern 
that violent crime “constitutes an urgent, 
shocking national problem that raises a 
serious question of whether the Federal Gov- 
ernment is doing enough to meet its re- 
sponsibilities.” The NARD pledges to assist 
the Task Force and the Department to help 
achieve any mutual goal designed to help 
combat violent crime. 

We are not experts in the full range of 
violence that is challenging this nation. We 
do have special insight and expertise in some 
areas that are of particular and understand- 
able concern to our members, the owners of 
independent retail pharmacies, and their 
staff and customers. 

It is shocking that violent crime has in- 
creased 59 percent since 1970. 

It is shocking that robbery has increased 
by 38 percent since 1970, with last year’s 
cash loss to robbery, estimated by the FBI, 
at nearly one-quarter of one million dollars. 

Our members and pharmacists generally 
are, also, concerned about robbery; but I 
should hasten to add that although the na- 
tional statistics cited in FBI March 5, 1981. 
release are indeed shocking such rates would 
represent a welcome reduction in the inci- 
dence of robbery of pharmacists! 

It appears that each class of robbery has a 
character and trend of its own. Our special 
concern is robbery to obtain Federally con- 
trolled drugs from a pharmacy. The an- 
nounced criteria should place this type of 
robbery near the top of the Department of 
Justice’s new priorities with other felonies 
involving narcotics, weapons or personal 
violence. 

While robbery nationwide increased by 
one-third in the past decade, the robbery of 
pharmacists increased by one-third between 
1978 and 1979, The FBI reports that between 
1975 and 1979, bank robbery was up 51 per- 
cent, robbery of convenience stores was up 
15 percent, street robbery was up 5 percent, 
and robbery of gas stations was down 17 per- 
cent. According to DEA, statistics for a period 
shorter than that reported by the FBI for 
other robbery, between 1976 and 1979, the 
robberies of pharmacists increased slightly 
more than 100 percent. In fact, during the 
period 1973-79, pharmacy robberies increased 
an estimated 150 percent. 

Similarly, a review of the value of goods 
stolen is illustrative of our concern. The FBI 
has estimated the total national loss to all 
robbery for 1979 at $248 million. Although 
such amounts boggle the minds of many, our 
members understand such dollar impacts. 
Robbery in their situation is possibly unique. 
The robber seldom seeks the cash, but, in 
fact, often times requests controlled sub- 
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stances by name. Such substances have a 
marketplace value set in the streets. DEA, 
unfortunately, records the value of dosage 
units stolen from pharmacies on the basis of 
replacement value only, If, however, such 
crimes were assessed on the basis of the street 
value of the drugs obtained, rather than by 
a double standard, as is presently the case, 
the nature of the problem we cite becomes 
even more readily apparent. 

If, for example, an armed assailant entered 
an independent retail pharmacy owned by 
one of our members, harassed and abused the 
staff and customers and left with 282 Dilau- 
did tablets, never to be heard of again, DEA 
would record the robbery, not a Federal fel- 
ony, and assess its importance on the basis of 
replacement cost of the drug stolen at ap- 
proximately $30.00. On the other hand, if the 
armed robber, one block away from our mem- 
ber’s store, was confronted by a DEA agent 
and arrested for an illegal sale of the con- 
trolled substance, the agency would catalog 
such a case as, of course a Federal Felony 
arrest, involving a sale with a street value in 
excess of $11,000! 

If DEA characterized such crimes on a par 
with its “street busts”, clearly pharmacy 
thefts reported to DEA could have an esti- 
mated street value well over $125 million. 

As efforts to curb forms of retail diversion 
other than robbery have experienced contin- 
ued success, the number of robberies, as a 
portion of total pharmacy thefts, the volume 
of such drugs obtained by robbery and their 
street marketplace value have each sky- 
rocketed. 

Of course, monetary value is only one in- 
dication of the havoc experienced by those 
vitimized by robbery. In one out of five 
robberies, a pharmacist, staffer or customer 
is killed or violently injured by criminal as- 
sallants. Likewise, an impact is felt by the 
families, particularly children, who gain 
greater access to drugs of abuse because such 
drugs are made available through pharmacy 
robbery diversion. 

Another consideration is the fear that the 
prospect of a robbery has on pharmacy cus- 
tomers who never know if or when they will 
be subjected to the terror and possibly the 
brutal tactics of such assailants. 

We know that the Federal government is 
falling far short of what would be necessary, 
working in close coordination with state and 
local authorities, to begin to restore “domes- 
tic tranquility” in our nation’s independent 
retail pharmacies. 

Our members have a long standing rela- 
tionship with the Department, but we have 
one major complaint. This is the opposition 
of DEA to legislation that would make the 
robbery of DEA registrant pharmacies to ob- 
tain Federally controlled drugs a felony un- 
der Federal law. 

What follows is a policy statement with 
accompanying explanatory text unanimously 
adopted by The National Association of Re- 
tail Druggists at our 82nd Annual Conven- 
tion in Atlanta, Georgia, October 2, 1980. 

“THAT, robbery of controlled substances 
from pharmacies be made a Federal offense. 

Since enactment of the Controlled Sub- 
stances Act of 1970, NARD has pressed for 
legislation making robbery of drug stores for 
CSA drugs a Federal offense. The Drug En- 
forcement Administration has required that 
pharmacists place bars on windows, secure 
skylights and bar back doors, as well as in- 
stallation of security systems. Because of 
the DEA activities and success in drying up 
ülicit sources of drugs, pharmacists are left 
as sitting ducks for criminals seeking drugs.” 

You will note that it succinctly states our 
members’ recommendation. and that of other 
— about the robbery of pharma- 

es. 


For more than a decade, (see exhibit II— 
NARD Crime Bill: 12 Years of Advocacy, 
NARD April Journal, p. 24+-) NARD, espe- 
cially through the unrelenting effort of our 
Executive Vice President, William E. Woods, 
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has urged the Congress and the Department 
of Justice to support necessary legislation. 
Untortunateiy, we have had more success 
with the Congress. Year after year, since the 
passage of the Controlled Substances Act of 
1970, NARD has taken its case to the Con- 
gress. From the outset the Department has 
adamantly opposed the NARD legislation. In 
fact, DEA opposition to our legislation be- 
came the single most important obstacle to 
passage to the Pharmacy Crime Bill. 

Unlike the robberies of gasoline stations or 
liquor stores, we are concerned about crimes 
where the objective is to obtain the Federally 
regulated substance: controlled drugs. In 
fact, enforcement of provisions of the 1970 
Federal Act designed to reduce forms of di- 
version other than robbery have increased 
both the street value of the drugs sought and 
the likelihood of robbery as a more preferred 
method for obtaining the drugs. Yet, such 
crimes are not sanctioned by the Federal 
government. 

It is a serious violation of Federal law if 
dangerous drugs are diverted from a phar- 
macy by fraud or by improper prescribing. 
Yet, when the same drugs are illegally ob- 
tained in daytime robberies by vicious assail- 
ants who terrorize customers, employees and 
our members, no Federal sanction is avail- 
able. 

Yet, curiously, as illustrated by the Dilau- 
did case just cited, if the robber attempts to, 
or in fact, sell(s) these drugs acquired in 
the robbery such conduct constitutes a Fed- 
eral felony. 

The statutory authority in such matters is 
not limited by the value of the controlled 
drugs involved, by whether there has been a 
pattern of similar conduct involved, by 
whether violence has accompanied the crime 
or by other special statutory criteria. 

The reality is that pharmacists are on the 
front line in this eTort to prevent diversion 
and abuse of legitimate drugs. 

It has been this mutual cooperative effort 
which has yielded success since 1970. Phar- 
macists do not seek combat pay for partici- 
pating in this risky joint venture, to which 
they are arguably entitled, as the key health 
providers of these highly dangerous Federally 
controlled substances. What we want is a 
comparable amount of Federal involvement 
in the protection of pharmacists, their fami- 
lies, employees and customers. 

NARD's 1969 prediction that as illicit de- 
mands of drug supply were cut off retail 
pharmacists would become targets for an in- 
creased number of criminals seeking other 
sources of drugs has regrettably become a 
reality. Now the daytime robberies for Con- 
trolled Substances Act drugs are spreading 
to hospital pharmacies. 

In cautioning that failure to act in 1970 
would return to haunt, NARD forecasted the 
grim, growing evidemic of terror and violence 
which is engulfing our nation’s retail phar- 
macies, their owners, staff, families, patients 
and customers. 

This vicious terrorism of an entire class of 
health care professionals—retail pharma- 
cists—continues unabated. 

The 96th Congress gave us reason to be 
encouraged with the movement in both the 
House and the Senate. Now in the 97th Con- 
gress, we have more reason than ever to ex- 
pect a victory. 

The new year and the 97th Congress hold 
great promise for passage of the pharmacy 
crime legislation. The enthusiastic response 
to the new comprehensive NARD pharmacy 
crime bill holds great promise. Already the 
key aspects of NARD’s Pharmacy Protection 
and Violent Offender Act of 1981 have been 
introduced. These include: 

1. Mandatory minimum penalties for the 
robbery of pharmacies to obtain Federally 
controlled substances; 

2. Additional mandatory penalties for re- 
peat offenders; 

3. Mandatory penalties for those who con- 
spire to commit such robberies; 
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4. Denial of probation and suspended sen- 
tences to those convicted of such robberies; 
and 

5. A requirement that the FBI include 
pharmacy crime, Including robberies in its 
annual Uniform Crime Report. 

An innovative aspect of the NARD has 
been incorporated in Senator Jepsen (R.-IA) 
pharmacy crime bill. it would help assure 
the maximum degree of cooperation with 
the pharmacy community necessary for suc- 
cessful enforcement of a new pharmacy 
robbery provision as well as any current or 
new efforts undertaken by the Department 
to combat pharmacy related crimes. These 
objectives would be accomplished through a 
requirement that the Department meet reg- 
ularly with the Joint Commission of Phar- 
macy Practioners (JCPP) and that the Com- 
mission assess the total effort to curb phar- 
macy related crime and report its findings to 
the Attorney General. 

The JCPP, incidentally, is a co-ordinating 
body designed to serve as a policy forum on 
matters of common interest and concern to 
national organizations of pharmacy prac- 
titioners. This Commission, although often 
differing on parochial issues, collaborates on 
vitally important matters such as pharmacy 
crime. Its members are: American College 
of Apothecaries (ACA), American Society of 
Consultant Pharmacists (ASCP), American 
Society of Hospital Pharmacists (ASHP), 
National Association of Chain Drug Stores 
(NACDS), and the National Association of 
Retail Druggists (NARD). 

The JCPP which is on record in support 
of a Federal pharmacy robbery statute, is 
coincidentally also meeting in the Hyatt 
Regency this morning, and, although I am 
not specifically authorized to speak for the 
group, I know that they wish the Task Force 
well and stand ready to assist in the devel- 
opment of a more sensible Federal approach 
to pharmacy related crimes and other related 
matters. 

We solicit your support for the NARD 
Pharmacy Protection and Violent Offender 
Act of 1981. We nominate the legislation for 
review by this Attorney General’s Task Force 
on Violent Crime, and its distinguished co- 
chairmen, former Attorney General Griffin 
Bell and Illinois Governor, James Thompson. 
As you formulate recommendations for Phase 
II of the Task Force work, which as indicated 
“will focus on recommendations for neces- 
sary and appropriate changes in Federal 
laws ... [to] fight against violent crime,” 
we urge you to include our suggestions on 
pharmacy crime legislation, including incen- 
tives toward better security against robbery, 
such as tax credits, as a critical component 
of the Reagan Administration's strategy to 
combat violent crime. 

The President recently stated in his proc- 
lamation designating the week beginning 
April 19, 1981 as Victims Rights Week that 
“Only victims truly know the trauma crime 
can produce. They have lived it and will not 
soon forget it . . . Such experiences foster 
disillusionment and, ultimately, the belief 
that our system cannot protect us. As a na- 
tion, we can ill afford this loss of faith on the 
part of innocent citizens who have been vic- 
timized by crimes.” 


It is with this perspective in mind that the 
Officers, Executive Committee and staff of 
NARD stand ready to assist the Attorney 
General and the Task Force on Violent Crime 
to begin anew to attack what Chief Justice 
Burger has appropriately called the “reign 
of terror” confronting America.@ 


THE CLEAR CREEK FLOOD CON- 
TROL PROJECT 


(By request of Mr. Baker, the follow- 
ing statement was ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD.) 

@ Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, over the 
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last 2 years, the residents of Friends- 
wood, Tex., have experienced several se- 
vere floods which have destroyed millions 
of dollars of property in the southeast 
region of my State. The Clear Creek 
watershed today continues to be a se- 
rious flood problem as rising water dam- 
ages both residential and commercial 
property. 

The U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
are nearing completion of a study that 
hopefully will provide some relief to this 
problem. Nonetheless, I join with the 
citizens and officials of the city of 
Friendswood to urge speedy relief of this 
problem. 

Mr. President, I submit the following 
resolution by the Friendswood City 
Council for the RECORD: 

Orry Counct, REsoLUTION No. 381 

Whereas, a serious flood problem exists in 
the Clear Creek Watershed where existing 
residential and commercial areas are sub- 
ject to extensive damages from rising water 
in the creek; and 

Whereas, in the City of Friendswood in 
July 1979, 1600 of 3000 homes were flooded 
with attendant economic losses exceeding 
$38,000,000; and 

Whereas, in the City of Friendswood in 
September 1979, 500 of these homes were 
again flooded; and 

Whereas, in the City of Friendswood in 
January 1980, 75 of these homes were again 
flooded; and 

Whereas, the citizens continue to suffer 
economic loss and mental anguish as a re- 
sult of flooding; and 

Whereas, the United States Congress in 
1968 authorized the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers to design a flood control project 
which will provide a solution to flooding 
problems in the Clear Creek Watershed; and 

Whereas, the studies are nearing comple- 
tion and further delays will increase the cost 
of the project as well as the probability of 
additional flooding; and 

Whereas, other cities, counties, drainage 
districts and the 67th Texas Legislature have 
endorsed the flood control project; now 
therefore, 

Be it resolved by the City Council of the 
City of Friendswood, That the City join in 
urging Congress to take whatever means nec- 
essary to expedite the project and thereby 
reduce the probability of further economic 
loss and mental anguish due to flooding; and 

That the City Secretary forward official 
copies of this resolution to the President of 
the United States, to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and President of 
the Senate of the United States Congress, 
and to all members of the Texas Delegation 
to the Congress, with the request that this 
resolution be officially entered into the Con- 
gressional Record.@ 


ABE STOLAR 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I commend 
to the attention of my colleagues a res- 
olution recently adopted by the city 
council of the city of Chicago. It per- 
tains to the plight of Abe Stolar, a Chi- 
cagoan and U.S. citizen by birth, in Rus- 
sia. Mr. Stolar, a refusenik, has tried for 
years to emigrate from the Soviet Union. 
As has happened to all too many Soviet 
Jews, his appeals have been denied. 
Recently, I wrote to Abe Stolar and 
the Russian ambassador to the United 
States, Anatoly Dobrynin, to express my 
sincere concern for the welfare of this 
brave man. I intend to pursue my efforts 
in behalf of Mr. Stolar, with the hope 
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that one day he will again see the land 
of his birth. 

Mr. President, I ask that the city of 
Chicago’s resolution be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION 


Whereas, Abe Stolar was born in Chicago, 
Tilinois, in 1911, to parents who immigrated 
here from the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics; and 

Whereas, Abe Stolar and his family re- 
turned to the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics in 1931 and have resided there since 
that time; and 

Whereas, Abe Stolar has been an exemplary 
resident of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, serving as a soldier on the front line 
during World War II and as a civilian radio 
announcer thereafter; and 

Whereas, Abe Stolar and his family wish to 
return to Chicago, the City of his birth; and 

Whereas, Mayor Byrne and the citizens of 
Chicago wish to welcome home a native son; 
and 

Whereas, Mayor Byrne and the citizens of 
Chicago recognize the human rights of all 
men and women; and 

Whereas, Mayor Byrne and the citizens of 
Chicago hope that all nations will make every 
effort to promote and protect the human 
rights of all individuals; and 

Whereas, Mayor Byrne and the citizens of 
Chicago hope that Abe Stolar and his family 
will be granted permission to return to Chi- 

; now, therefore, 

Be it resolved, That the Mayor of the City 
of Chicago and Members of the City Council, 
in meeting assembled this 22nd Day of April, 
1981, do hereby express their hope for the 
expeditious repatriation of Abe Stolar and 
his family. 


HANDGUN CONTROL 


@ Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, all civ- 
ilized and moral people must deplore 
the shocking attack on Pope John Paul 
IL In the reaction that followed this out- 
rage, we have seen that once again, there 
are many who believe that the criminal 
is not the terrorist, but the tool he uses. 

In a letter to the editor of the Wash- 
ington Post, Mr. Ali F, Sevin has taken 
a more critical look at this assassination 
attempt, and his analysis clearly shows 
that we must blame the man, not the 
inanimate object. 

I submit Mr. Sevin’s letter for the 
RECORD. 

The letter follows: 

LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Pope John Paul II was apparently shot by 
a terrorist fugitive from Turkish justice. 
The avalanche of demands for stricter gun 
control laws is sure to follow. 

Turkey has one of the toughest gun con- 
trol laws anywhere. I know, I grew up in 
Turkey. No one except the police is allowed 
to own a handgun unless he or she can prove 
to the extremely cautious police that he or 
she must be licensed to own one. 

Yet the accused assailant was convicted in 
Turkey for the handgun murder of Abdi 
Ipekci, a prominent columnist, and was sen- 
tenced to death. He escaped, presumably 
with the assistance of sympathizers of his 
political bent, during the dark days of ter- 
rorism in Turkey before the present regime 
put an end to anarchy on Sept. 12, 1980. 

Where did he get the gun? How would 
stricter gun control in the United States stop 
such senseless deeds? There is a trickle of 
evidence that international terrorism is fos- 
tered by the Soviet Union, whether it is of 
the right or the left variety. Situations of 
turmoil, it seems, invite totalitarian take- 
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over. If this is so, the Western democracies 
should focus their energies on discovering 
the inner workings of this network of terror. 

Cosmetics of gun control may make some 
of us feel better, but they will not produce 
results.@ 


TERRORISM IN THE U.S.S.R. 
AND ARGENTINA 


@ Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, contrary to 
what the Reagan administration would 
have us believe, the problem of state ter- 
rorism is not confined by any ideological 
boundaries. Countries as ideologically di- 
verse as the Soviet Union and Argentina 
continue to illegally harass and imprison 
their people. 

In an excellent article in the May 14 
New York Times entitled, “It Tolls for 
Thee,” Mr. Anthony Lewis describes the 
plight of two physicists, Vladimir Kislik 
of the Soviet Union and Elena Sevilla 
of Argentina. 

Mr. Kislik, a Jew, applied for an emi- 
grant visa to Israel in 1973. His wife and 
son were allowed to leave, but he was 
refused permission. He then lost his job, 
was sent to a psychiatric hospital and is 
now on trial on a charge of “hooligan- 
ism.” He faces up to 5 years in prison. 

Elena Sevilla had a baby by Caesarean 
section in November of 1975. She was ar- 
rested 5 days later in her hospital bed. 
While her child was put in the custody 
of her parents, she spent the next 3 years 
imprisoned without charge. Ignoring a 
decision by the Argentine courts to re- 
lease her in January of 1976, the military 
authorities eventually allowed her to 
emigrate to this country where she is 
now studying at Cornell. 

These were not the only physicists ille- 
gally imprisoned in either the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republic or Argentina, 
Yuri Orlov, the founder of the 5-year old 
Moscow Helsinki Group, is now serving 
a 7 year sentence in a labor camp. Andrei 
Sakharov is now in internal exile. Ameri- 
can physicists estimate that at least 16 
of their colleagues have disappeared 
into the hands of the military. 

The stories of Mr. Kisl:k and Ms. Se- 
villa are poignant reminders, however, 
that state terrorism and its threats to 
individual liberty are not confined to left 
or right wing regimes. I am deeply con- 
cerned that the Reagan administration 
chooses to ignore this reality by focusing 
world attention on human rights abuses 
in Communist countries to the exclusion 
of those in right wing, friendly regimes. 

I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues an article which I ask to have 
printed in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

Ir TOLLS ror THEE 
(By Anthony Lewis) 

Boston, May 13.—This is a column about 
two physicists, or more accurately about two 
human beings who happen to be physicists. 
They are from countries far apart in miles 
and in politics. They do not know each other. 
What they have in common, apart from their 
science, is their experience of that contem- 
porary phenomenon: the terrorism of the 
state. 

Vladimir Kislik comes from Kiev, in the 
Soviet Union. He is a Jew, and in 1973 he ap- 
plied for an exit visa to emigrate to Israel. 
His wife and son were allowed to go. He was 
refused permission—and entered a night- 
mare life. 
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Mr. Kislik immediately lost his position at 
the Institute of Physics of the Ukrainian 
Academy of Sciences. He took menial jobs 
and was fired from them. He was arrested for 
vagrancy. Foreign scientists who visited him 
at home were assaulted by ruffians on the 
street. 

Last July, during the Olympics, he was put 
in jail for 15 days. There he had a heart at- 
tack. He was sent to a psychiatric hospital, 
where he was put in a ward with dangerous 
psychotics. Friends got word to the outside 
world, and groups in France and the United 
States sent strong protests to Soviet authori- 
ties. Mr. Kislik was released. 

Recently he was arrested again. According 
to reports from Kiev, he is about to go on 
trial on a charge of “hooliganism.” That car- 
ries a sentence of up to five years in a labor 
camp. 

Elena Sevilla is a physicist from Argentina. 
She had a baby by Caesarean section in No- 
vember 1975. Five days later she was arrested 
in her hospital bed. No charge was made, 
then or afterward. In January 1976, an Ar- 
gentine judge ordered her released. But the 
authorities did not let her go, instead plac- 
ing her under indefinite detention without 
charge. Her child was given to her parents. 
She was put under a strict prison regimen: 
allowed almost nothing to read, kept in her 
cell 23 hours a day. 

There were protests from groups abroad, 
just as in Mr. Kislik’s case: from the Amer- 
ican Physical Society, the National Academy 
of Sciences, Amnesty International. Elena 
Sevilla was luckier than Mr. Kislik. After 
three years she was released and allowed to 
leave the country. She is now studying at 
Cornell. 

Of course these two are not the only scien- 
tists who have been victims of their govern- 
ments. In the Soviet Union, Anatoly Shcha- 
ransky is wasting away in solitary prison 
confinement, reportedly near death. Yuri 
Orlov is serving a seven-year sentence in a 
labor camp. Andre! Sakharov is in internal 
exile. 

The scientist victims in Argentina are less 
familiar to us, but their stories are no less 
chilling. Federico Eduardo Alvarez Rojas, a 
well-known physicist, and his wife Hilda 
Graciela were seized by armed men in 1976 
in front of their three young children; 
though once reported to have been seen in 
a prison, they have never been Officially ac- 
counted for. American physicists know of at 
least 16 other of their Argentine colleagues 
who have similarly “disappeared.” 

The stories of Viadimir Kislik and Elena 
Sevilla and the others make a simple but 
fundamental point: the indivisibility of con- 
cern for humanity. State brutality and ter- 
rorism are evils—absolute evils—whether 
practiced in one corner of the world for an- 
other, one political system or another. 

John Donne made the point to us as indi- 
viduals 350 years ago. The passage best re- 
membered is: “Never send to know for whom 
the bell tolls: it tolls for thee.” But he also 
put it another way: “Any man's death 
diminishes me, because I am involved in 
mankind.” 

In today's world the point is not just indi- 
vidual or spiritual but political. If we close 
our eyes to official brutality here or there— 
in the Soviet Union or Argentina, in Uganda 
or Cambodia—we risk our own civilization. 
Scientists have tended to understand that, 
supporting their threatened colleagues every- 
where. Governments are another question. 

The question is especially acute now, as 
the new American Administration proposes 
what amounts to a double standard for 
human rights. It would focus attention on 
the cruelties of Communist governments and 
wink at the horrors done by “friendly” right- 
wing regimes. 


Tronically, victims of Soviet repression—at 
least some of the more Prominent among 
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them—do not seem to want a one-dimen- 
sional American policy. Pavel Litvinov, a dis- 
sident who got out, said when I asked him 
that his attention naturally centered on 
events in the Soviet bloc, “but I believe very 
strongly in the principle of human rights 
everywhere. I care about Argentina.” 

Five years ago this week some brave Soviet 
citizens set up a Moscow group to monitor 
observance of the rights supposedly gained 
in the Helsinki agreements. Most are now in 
prison or forced exile. Their spokesman in 
America, Ludmilla Alexeyeva, said: The 
United States has achieved respectability 
and credibility in speaking out publicly and 
forcefully against human rights violations 
around the world. A continuation of this 
universal policy is essential to the human 
rights movement in the Soviet Union."@ 


SENATOR GRASSLEY’S ADDRESS AT 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTHERN IOWA 
COMMENCEMENT 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, my 
good friend and colleague from Iowa, 
Senator CHUCK GRASSLEY, returned re- 
cently to his alma mater, the University 
of Northern Iowa, to deliver an inspiring 
commencement address. 

Senator GRassLey’s speech was not 
only uplifting but also was filled with 
his special brand of downhome common- 
sense. He urged the graduates to reject 
the cynical, “looking out for No. 1” atti- 
tude that has frayed our social fabric, 
and not to look to the Government for 
all the answers. 

The Senator appealed to the young 
people instead to invest in their society 
and in themselves, by harking back to 
enduring American values—the family, 
saving for the future, hard work, and 
participation in the political process. 

Mr. President, Senator GrassLey’s ad- 
dress is a fine commentary on our times, 
and I ask that it be printed in its en- 
tirety at this point in the RECORD. 

The address is as follows: 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTHERN IOWA 
COMMENCEMENT 
(By Senator CHARLES GRASSLEY ) 

Congratulations to you on your gradua- 
tion. 

Today most of you are leaving the Univer- 
sity—passing into a phase of life sometimes 
referred to as the “Real World.” 

It’s about the most challenging part of 
life you'll face—and you should enter it with 
anticipation. Hopefully, your university, my 
university, has distilled in you faith in your- 
selves, in America and in the future. 

And the future looks bright for each of you 
today in America. I believe our nation has 
reached a turning point, and is on the road 
to greatness. As in no other time in the last 
20 years, each individual here will have an 
opportunity to contribute to this new begin- 
ning. 

Yet doesn't it seem these days that big 
Institutions dwarf the individual, that 
largely irresistible forces determine our 
fates? 

We do tend to feel that big government 
taxes our wealth; that big business and big 
labor drive up prices: that big oll causes our 
energy crisis; that big banks. force up inter- 
est rates; and that big TV networks control 
what comes into our living rooms. 

In the face of these impersonal forces, it 
seems easy—and sometimes necessary—to 
give up. We fall prey to what has been called 
the “Helplessness Syndrome“ —the feeling 
that one person cannot counter these outside 
forces—that one person doesn’t make much 
of a difference. 
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This sense of helplessness often gives way 
to cynicism. People turn inward, and talk 
of “Looking out tor No. 1.” 

In this cult of “Self,” moral restraints and 
social values break down. Working and say- 
ing for a goal give way to leisure and mind- 
less consumption. 

Instant gratification takes precedence over 
the long-term happiness to be found in en- 
during relationships. We are often tempted 
to solve our problems by taking the path of 
least resistance rather than seeking more 
enduring solutions. 

But, you might legitimately ask, what dif- 
ference does it make how you live your life? 
Can one person really make an impact in 
today’s complex society? 

Yes, I believe each of you can make a dif- 
ference. Because from the moment you walk 
out of this arena and for the rest of your 
life, everything you do will affect someone 
else—for good or for bad. Except for the few 
people who choose to be hermits, no person 
leads a life unto himself. 

Today—and every day—you are presented 
with a choice. You can pitch in, and become 
part of the most dynamic social structure 
ever devised, and work in harmony with 
like-minded individuals. Or, you can sit 
back, and let things tumble down around 
you. 

You can contribute and reap the benefits 
of a team effort to improve our common lot, 
or you can go off on your own—thinking 
only of yourself—and suffer the turmoil of a 
socioeconomic system in ruins. 

Every single choice you make will impact 
on our way of life. 

If you choose to put self above family— 
then that cornerstone of our society will 
crumble. 

If you choose to consume and consume, 
without producing, then today’s economic 
house of cards will collapse, because it lacks 
& productive basis. 

If you choose to join nearly half of the 
electorate in failing to vote—then our par- 
ticlpatory democracy will wither and die. 

Impersonal forces don't really determine 
what happens to us—rather, the opposite is 
true. We choose the kind of society we live 
in—and the kind of government we have— 
by the lives we lead. 

Because, when you think about it, we and 
those around us make up those impersonal 
forces we complain about. 

We are big government—when we demand 
that government solve our problems instead 
of solving them ourselves. 

We are big business—when we put money 
over principle. 

We are big labor—when we demand more 
without increasing production ourselves. 

And we encourage trash on TV when we 
don't take control of our own TV sets. 

But you can make a difference when you 
leave here by being different. You can do 
some of those things which don't make a lot 
of sense right now, but which help build a 
healthy society for all, as well as a healthy 
future for you. 

For example, it may seem crazy to save 
and invest during a time of inflationary ex- 
pectations—but saving and investing are 
the fountain from which springs our pro- 
ductivity, a fountein which needs to be con- 
tinuallv replenished. And in a healthy econ- 
omy. those who have saved and invested 
will find themselves in a solid financial posi- 
tion in the vears to come. 

America was not bullt by the worker who 
worked for today. or by the investor who in- 
vested for the short term—or. for that mat- 
ter, by the politician who was more con- 
cerned about the next election than the 
next generation. 

No—America was built by the pioneer, 
who was not. burdened by the short-sighted- 
ness that today seems to blind us to our own 
best interests. 

And it may seem inconvenient now, when 
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you are trying to get ahead, to weigh yourself 
down with family concerns—Mom and Dad 
and Brother and Sis, and perhaps your own 
household. 

But someday, when you are at the top of 
the heap and look back, you will recall that 
your family was your greatest source of 
strength in troubled times. 

And how better can you contribute to so- 
ciety than by instilling the positive attitudes 
you have acquired in your own children, if 
you choose to have them? 

It may also seem like a waste of your time 
to get politically involved, to vote or even 
keep up with the news. 

But if you just leave everything up to the 
other guy, he may be the one who is going to 
get involved in another Watergate or Abscam. 
If you don't participate as a check on tne 
government, you will leave the government 
with absolute power. And as Lord Action said, 
absolute power corrupts absolutely. 

Finally, when you enter the working world, 
as many of you will, you may want to have it 
all NOW—all the responsibility, all the mon- 
ey, all the trappings of success—whether you 
have earned it or not. 

But the cliche of top executives starting in 
the mailroom and working their way to the 
top has a kernel of truth. These individuals 
have made it to the top by learning the busi- 
ness from the ground up—and producing at 
every level. They have earned their position 
by investing in themselves through their 
work. 

And so should you invest in yourself. You 
are the Human Capital which, if patiently 
invested, will earn dividends for many years 
into the future. 

It may seem risky to save and invest, to be 
burdened with family concerns, to be poli- 
tically involved, to start at the bottom and 
work your way up, But Risk is what our so- 
ciety is all about. Nothing ventured, nothing 
gained,” is very close to the mark. 

Today is truly the first day of the rest of 
your life. For these last four years, this uni- 
versity has prepared you—as it prepared me— 
to go out and make your own unique contri- 
bution to society. 

And if there is any place—and any time— 
when your individual contribution will really 
make a difference, it is this great nation— 
and now. Our country is ready for great- 
ness—and ready for your talent, your spirit, 
and your idealism. 

If you keep your ability to yourselves, out 
of a sense of helplessness, a sense of cynicism, 
or for whatever reason, you are cheating 
yourself—and depriving your fellow man. 

You have all heard that it is better to light 
one candle than to curse the darkness. How 
much better yet if that one candle you light— 
that contribution you make through your 
families, your churches, your work and even 
through politics—becomes a beacon to lead 
others. 

As Emerson said, What lies behind be- 
hind us and what les before us are tiny 
matters, compared to what lies within us.“ 
And what lies within each of you is that 
ability to go out today—and make a real 
difference! 

God bless you and good luck. 


DEATH OF BARABARA WARD 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, it is 
an occasion of great sadness for me to 
note the death on May 31 of one of the 
greatest thinkers and most remarkable 
women of our time, a friend of mine and 
devoted worker for all humanity—Bar- 
bara Ward. 

Throughout her long and distin- 
guished career as journalist. economist, 
educator, and author, Barbara Ward 
spoke out with uncommon eloquence and 
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extraordinary insight for a comprehen- 
sive and compassionate plan of world 
development to bring new hope to the 
lives of all peoples, especially the poorest 
on this globe. 

Barbara Ward recognized clearly the 
bonds between the developed and under- 
developed nations of the world and be- 
tween economic issues and environmen- 
tal issues. With brilliant intellect she 
succeeded in creating positive ap- 
proaches to development that were as 
realistic as they were idealistic. And she 
spoke out with equal courage and insight 
for international security policies to di- 
minish the use of force in settling dis- 
putes and, above all, to rid the world of 
the specter of nuclear war. 

As a friend of Barbara Ward for many 
years, I knew not only of her special tal- 
ents, but of her unique personal quali- 
ties. President Kennedy and President 
Johnson valued her counsel highly, as 
did Senator Robert Kennedy. Her wis- 
dom was a continuing source of assist- 
ance and inspiration to all who knew 
her. Most of all, she was a warm and 
caring friend, and we shall miss her 
greatly. 

As we mourn her death, we know that 
her works remain with us as a monu- 
ment to her life and thought. Her books 
and lectures and broadcasts are a lasting 
contribution to our understanding of the 
complex problems of international de- 
velopment that challenge us today in 
every region of the Earth. 

Mr. President, I ask that the obituar- 
ies on Barbara Ward which appeared in 
the Washington Post and the New York 
Times be inserted in the Recorp. I also 
ask that the editorial in the June 2 
Washington Post and the article in yes- 
terday’s Washington Post by Robert S. 
McNamara, president of the World Bank, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The material follows: 

[From the New York Times, June 1, 1981] 
BARBARA WARD, BRITISH ECONOMIST, Dies—AN 
ADVISER OF STATESMEN 
(By Paul Lewis) 

LopswortH, ENGLAND.—Barbara Ward, the 
British economist and author, died today at 
her home in southern England after a long 
illness. She was 67 years old. 

Her death was announced by the Inter- 
national Institute for Environment and De- 
velopment, of which she was president from 
1973 until last year. 

Miss Ward, who was made a life peer five 
years ago with the title Baroness Jackson 
of Lodsworth, was at various times assistant 
editor of The Economist magazine and a gov- 
ernor of the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion. 

At the time of her death she was working 
on a book, with Erik Eckholm, the United 
States environmentalist, on global environ- 
ment and social justice. 

As a writer, a lecturer ang an adviser and 
friend of statesmen, Barbara Ward was an 
eloquent evangelist for the needs of the de- 
veloping countries and for the interdepend- 
ence of nations. For over 30 years she 
preached the necessity of helping the poor 
and underprivileged of the world, the funda- 
mental unity of the West and the need for 
accommodation with the Communist powers 
of the East. 

Her prolific writings brought her many 
academic honors in the United States, her 
native Britain and several other countries. 
Not truly a scholar, she was clearly more 
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than a journalist. She may perhaps best be 
described as a synthesizer and a propagandist 
who was not afraid to search through history 
and across many academic disciplines to find 
support for the causes she espoused. 


ADOPTED HER MOTHER'S FAITH 


Miss Ward, who was styled Lady Jackson 
in her own right and by virtue of her mar- 
riage, never sought political or administra- 
tive power, but she enjoyed considerable suc- 
cess at educating those who held power in 
the causes she believed in, and she worked 
closely with the United Nations throughout 
her life. 

Barbara Mary Ward was born on May 23, 
1914, in York, in northern England, the 
eldest daughter of a lawyer. Her early years 
were spent in the seaside town of Felixstowe, 
near Ipswich, where her family moved shortly 
after her birth. 

Although her father, Walter Ward, is said 
to have shown interest in Quaker precepts, 
Barbara followed the example of her mother, 
Teresa. Mary Burge, and embraced Roman 
Catholicism, which influenced her outlook 
throughout her life. 

Beginning her education at the local con- 
vent, she was sent at the age of 15 to the 
Lycée Moliére and the Sorbonne in Paris and 
then to Germany for further study. This 
early exposure to Continental Europe and the 
knowledge of its languages were reflected in 
her strong support for European unification 
and led to her personal friendship with Jean 
Monnet and other founders of the postwar 
European movement. 

Miss Ward returned to England in 1932 to 
enter Somerville College at Oxford Univer- 
sity, from which she graduated with the 
highest honors in phlosophy, politics, and 
economics in 1935. She published her first 
book, a study of colonial problems titled 
“The international Share-Out,” in 1938, and 
the following year Joined The Economist in 
London as an assistant editor. 


A STAR OF “BRAINS TRUST” 


During the war years she became foreign 
editor of The Economist and won a wide fol- 
lowing. through her -appearances on the 
British Broadcasting Corporation’s popular 
discussion program The Brains Trust.“ 

Publications during this period included 
studies of Turkey and of Italian and Soviet 
foreign policy. She also began what became 
a series of wider-ranging works that dealt 
with the challenges facing the industrial 
democracies, including the need for closer 
Western unity and a new relationship be- 
tween the colonial powers and their devel- 
oping possessions. These included The De- 
fense of the West,” “Democracy East and 
West,” “The West at Bay,” “Policy for the 
West," “Britain's Interest in Atlantic Union” 
and “Interplay of East and West.” 

Such writings struck a sympathetic chord 
in the United States as it struggled with 
its new-found. responsibilities as a global 
power and protector of the non-Communist 
world. They and particularly “India and the 
West,“ published in 1961, which argued that 
the economic development of the subcon- 
tinent was essential for the security and 
self-respect of the Western world, helped 
establish the considerable reputation she 
enjoyed here: 

Miss Ward was a visiting scholar at Har- 
vard from 1958 to 1968 and held the Schweit- 
zer Chair of International Economic Devel- 
opment at Columbia from 1968 to 1973—an 
appointment criticized in the academic com- 
munity by those who would have preferred 
to see a more original scholar in the post. 

There were numerous other academic 
honors in the United States, and Miss Ward 
was a frequent and popular lecturer at in- 
stitutions up and down the country. She 
often contributed to The New York Times 
Magazine. 

In her native land she received many 
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honors also. She was a governor of the BBC 
as well as of the Old Vic and Sadler's Wells, 
a member of the governing council of the 
Institute of International Affairs and a 
Dame of the Order of the British Empire. 
A lifelong member of the Labor Party, she 
was created a life peeress in 1976 at the 
instigation of Sir Harold Wilson when he 
resigned as Prime Minister. 

In 1950 Miss Ward married Sir Robert Gill- 
man Allen Jackson, an Australian- born 
international civil servant and development 
expert who enjoyed a successful career with 
the United Nations. They had one son. 
Through her husband, she became closely 
acquainted with development problems in 
Ghana, where they lived for a while, and 
in Asia and other parts of Africa. 

While playing a major role in the 1950's 
and 60’s in awakening public opinion to the 
economic problems of the developing world 
and explaining why the West should con- 
sider its interests served by aiding the less 
fortunate, Miss Ward took her case to politi- 
cal leaders and used her considerable per- 
suasiveness and charm to win their support. 


REPORT ON U.N. PROGRAM 


She was influential with U That when he 
was United Nation’s Secretary General, and 
it was at his request that she became the 
anonymous author of the midterm report 
on the first United Nation's Development 
Decade. 

Miss Ward, a close friend of Adlai E. 
Stevenson, was introduced to President 
John F. Kennedy and to Secretary of De- 
fense Robert S. McNamara, with whom she 
retained a strong influence during his time 
as president of the world bank. She also got 
on well with President Lyndon B. Johnson, 
who once sald her books were the only ones 
he ever read. 

Miss Ward, who kept up with the times, 
was deeply concerned during the later years 
of her life about the growth of urban poverty 
in the developing regions and the conflict 
between economic development and protec- 
tion of the environment. She played a major 
role in organizing United Nations-sponsored 
conferences on housing the world’s poor and 
was both founder and president of the Inter- 
national Institute for Environment and De- 
velopment. Last year, she was succeeded as 
the institute's president by William Clark, a 
former World Bank vice president, and be- 
came chairman of its council. 

Not all Miss Ward's beliefs and insights 
accord with contemporary views, and some 
may seem outdated or at least put in question 
by recent history, for she was an inherent 
optimist who believed that if the political 
will existed modern technology could be com- 
bined with plentiful natural resources to put 
prosperity within reach of all countries. 

On the other hand, most of the industrial 
world has accepted her fundamental convic- 
tion that the growing division between rich 
and poor presents a threat to international 
peace and the security of the West. 


[From the Washington Post, June 2, 1981] 
BARBARA Warp 

For 30 years, it has scarcely been possible 
to discuss development anywhere in the world 
without bringing in Barbara Ward, who died 
in her native England on Sunday. Less theo- 
rist than popularizer, she had a fervent com- 
mitment, with a strong religious—Catholic— 
base, to the eradication of poverty and misery 
everywhere and to the participation of the 
privileged nations in that task. At the service 
of her calling she put her brilliance as a 
journalist, immense charm and a sure knowl- 
edge of the ways of politics. She became that 
rarity among public figures: someone with a 
nag’s cause but without a nag’s manner. This 
gave her access to the mighty. She was the 
model of the informed internationalist con- 
science. 

During and after the war, Miss Ward was 
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a leading figure of the Atlantic establishment. 
Her subsequent marriage to Sir Robert Jack- 
son, a development expert, took her to India 
and Ghana, where she saw decolonization 
firsthand from the former colonies’ end and 
developed a keen empathy with them. This 
was characteristic of Miss Ward. She was al- 
ways poking into new places, investigating 
new people and books and ideas—even after 
cancer slowed her pace—and knitting her dis- 
coveries into the running pattern of her life. 
The process made her mind one of the central 
depositories of 20th century experience, and 
it made a personal encounter with her a 
sparkling, if sometimes exhausting, delight. 

Her thinking was not for everybody; she 
had a faith in progress, in the benevolent 
potential of technology and social organiza- 
tion, in the applications of power, that was 
sometimes so strong and all-consuming as to 
seem unhistorical. Her life, however, had a 
passionate meaning. She could not abide in- 
justice. 


[From the Washington Post, June 1, 1981] 


Brrrain’s Barsaka Warp, 67, Dies; WRITER, 
Economist, HUMANITARIAN 
(By Richard Pearson) 

Barbara Ward, 67, a British journalist and 
economist who was one of the most eloquent 
voices calling for ald to the underdeveloped 
Third World and was an early proponent of 
world environmental policies, died of cancer 
yesterday at her home in southern England. 

Miss Ward was the author of more than a 
dozen major works on economic develop- 
ment, written for the layman as well as the 
professional economist. She served on United 
Nations and Vatican commissions dealing 
with the sharing of world resources, and 
was & friend and adviser to statesmen on 
five continents. 

Although she never held elective office, 
nor served in a government, she exerted pro- 
found influence on the debate surrounding 
the relation of rich to poor nations. 

Honored for her writing, she also was an 
accomplished speaker, and an English radio 
personality. She was voted the second most 
popular public speaker in Great Britain in a 
1944 national poll. She had written and had 
been foreign editor for the Economist, a 
highly respected British news weekly, and 
had lectured not only in Britain but at Har- 
vard and Columbia universities. 

Miss Ward’s major works included “The 
International Share-Out,” published in 1938, 
“Spaceship Earth,” in 1966, and “The Widen- 
ing Gap,” published in 1971, and The Home 
of Man,” which appeared in 1976. A 1972 
book she wrote with Rene Dubos, “Only One 
Earth.“ was used as the theme book for the 
United Nations Stockholm Conference on the 
Environment that same year. 

Reviewing this book, one critic wrote that 
Miss Ward described “the dilemma of the 
poor nations—called to modernization and 
industrialization in order to raise their peo- 
ple from misery, yet hindered by the rich 
nations’ traditional exercise of power and 
now by a new concern for pollution and eco- 
logical balance.” 

Another of her books, “Nationalism and 
Ideology,” was hailed in the (London) Times 
Literary Supplement as a brilliant summary 
of man's progress from the tribe to the na- 
tion-state. 

Her books and speeches to audiences 
brought home her hopes and her fears for 
the future, and a feeling that much of the 
future would be determined by the relation- 
ship between the rich and poor nations of 
the planet. 

In “The Rich Nations and the Poor Na- 
tions” (of which Lyndon B. Johnson once 
said “I read it like I do the Bible”) she 
wrote, “If we are to face the vast gap between 
the nations around the Atlantic area which 
have been through their modernizing reyo- 
lutions and the searching nations all around 
the world who seek desperately to make the 
same transition, perhaps the first decision we 
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have to make is to abandon the fallacy that, 
somewhere, somehow, everything is going to 
turn out all right.” 

In a 1964 speech in Washington she said 
that modern science and technology had un- 
locked “the gates of absolute scarcity” and 
made it a matter of choice whether to feed 
and clothe the world’s poverty-stricken. 
“Never again can we say: We would have 
done it if we could, but the means were 
lacking.“ 

In another Washington speech that same 
year she asserted that the “possibility of 
making the desert bloom is just as stirring 
as going to the moon.” 

At the bottom of all her pleas was the 
theory that foreign aid, “direct transfers of 
wealth from rich nations to poor nations,” 
is the solution to many world problems. She 
appealed to the Free World to invest money 
to help the underdeveloped nations “come 
through the sound barrier of modernization.” 

Among he students and admirers was Pres- 
ident Johnson, who borrowed from Miss 
Ward her phrase, the ancient enemies of 
mankind,” as a call to use foreign aid to 
attack world poverty, disease, and ignorance. 

Other American public figures she advised 
included John F. Kennedy during his presi- 
dency, World Bank President Robert S, Mc- 
Namara, and Robert Kennedy, before and 
during his bid for the 1968 Democratic pres- 
idential nomination. 

Miss Ward was appointed to the Pontifical 
Commission for Justice and Peace in 1967. 
The commision studies ways of helping poor 
countries. Miss Ward, a prominent Catholic 
lay person, recommended that the church 
donate some of its wealth to developing na- 
tions. 

She was a past president of the Interna- 
tional Institute for Environment and Devel- 
opment and was council chairman of the or- 
ganization at the time of her death. She 
also had been a member of the Adlai Steven- 
son Institute of International Affairs. 

Mies Ward was born in York, England, 
Her father was a solicitor of Quaker leanings 
and her mother was a devout Roman Cath- 
olic. Miss Ward was reared in her mother's 
faith. 

At the age of 15 she went to Paris where 
she spent two years studying at the Lycee 
Moliere and the Sorbonne, then went to 
Germany where she attended college in Jug- 
enheim. After spending three years at Somer- 
ville College, Oxford, she took a first in mod- 
ern greats in 1935. 

During the next three years she studied 
abroad in Europe during the summer and 
lectured at Cambridge University during 
the school year. She became a staff writer 
with the Economist in 1939, and served as 
the magazine’s foreign editor from 1940 to 
1950. She served on the staff of the BBC 
from 1943 to 1946, and on its board of gov- 
ernors from 1946 to 1950. 

She first came to this country in 1942 and 
worked for the British Ministry of Informa- 
tion in Washington during World War II. 

She was a visiting professor at Harvard 
University from 1958 to 1968, and was Albert 
Schweitzer Professor of International Eco- 
nomic Development at Columbia University 
from 1968 to 1973. 

Five years ago, Miss Ward was made a life 
peer with the title of Baroness Jackson of 
Lodsworth. Last year she received Britain's 
Royal Society of the Arts Albert Medal, and 
India’s Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Award 
for International Understanding. She do- 
nated the money from both prizes to an 
Indian leper colony. 

In 1950 she married Sir Robert Jackson, a 
United Nations official. He survives, as does 
@ son. 


[From the Washington Post, June 3, 1981] 
AN ELOQUENT EVANGELIST FOR THE POOR 
(By Robert S. McNamara) 


With the death of Lady Jackson—Barbara 
Ward—the world has lost an eloquent 
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evangelist for the hundreds of millions of 
poor and underprivileged who live in the de- 
veloping world. 

I first met Barbara during the Kennedy 
administration at a Hickory Hill seminar at 
which she held me and my fellow Cabinet 
officers spellbound for hours. From then un- 
til the time she died, through the force of 
her moral convictions, the strength of her 
economic arguments and the depth of her 
political insights, she exerted a profound 
and continuing infiuence on my thinking. 

In the mid-1960s, when there was much 
passionate intensity about our relations with 
the post-Colonial world, she was a voice of 
cool reason who pointed out the enormous 
problems of poverty that afflicted the Third 
World nations whether they were com- 
munist, Maoist, army-led autocracies or just 

democracies. “There can be no 
stability,” she used to say, “until we have be- 
gun to deal with that poverty, and it would 
cost us so very little of our affluence to be- 
gin the job.” 

What always struck me about Barbara was 
her ability as a presenter and expositor, both 
in public speeches, where she could arouse 
large audiences of hardened politicians, and 
in smaller gatherings, where she could hold 
one spellbound by her global vision and her 
personal insight. 

She had lived in several countries of the 
Third World (for instance, Ghana and 
India), and this experience gave her a special 
knowledge of their problems. But what gave 
her judgments their exceptional quality was 
her compassion of the poor and for the 
powerful. She could feel pity, as most people 
can if they do not harden their hearts, for 
the poor peasant eking out a miserable ex- 
istence on a handkerchief of bad soil, but 
she could also sympathize with those who 
bore the burdens of power—the unhappy 
African leaders trying to create a new na- 
tion and a new government with a hundred 
or so high school graduates, few natural re- 
sources and no traditions of independence in 
the modern world. It is so easy to condemn 
those in power for their failures; it is so 
much more constructive to try to help them 
to be more successful. 

This was Barbara’s special ability: she 
could see that the new rulers of the new 
states needed new ideas to bring their people 
forward, and she was not wedded to the con- 
ventional “‘modernization” programs. She 
was one of the first people to talk to me 
about the capacity of the small farmer to be 
far more productive if only he could be given 
from outside some of the knowledge and 
tools to get started. 

She was always deeply concerned about the 
consequences of the population explosion, 
and when I consulted her in my early days 
at the World Bank she urged me, against a 
lot of contrary advice, to speak publicly 
about the issue. But Barbara was also a 
Catholic and a mother and she did not be- 
lieve that a reduction in fertility rates could 
be achieved by propaganda and contracep- 
tion alone. She believed that the will to have 
smaller families was a prerequisite, and that 
would only come with a decline in infant 
mortality. For this reason, she campaigned 
for what has come to be known as basic 
ere and 3 for that simplest, but 

rare, of nature—a supply o 5 
unpolluted water. REE SE pare 

Barbara was always an evangelist, preach- 
ing the good news that the world — de 
made better if only men would collaborate 
for their mutual good—as they did so nota- 
py ae ae Marshall Plan era, which she 

gar as the high point of t-war polit- 
ical wisdom. She taught maillieeis theomgh hre 
broadcasts, newspaper articles, speeches and 
boobs. and. in her later years, she headed an 
institute that she intended to carry on her 


work for intelligent management 8 
sources ot this earth. N 
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I feel most privileged to have had the 
friendship of this remarkable woman, as well 
as her intellectual support and criticism, 
which I believe has been more influential on 
my thinking than that of any other person 
I have known. 


NOMINATIONS ON THE EXECUTIVE 
CALENDAR 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I had 
hoped that today we would be able to 
complete a number of items on the Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. We have disposed of a 
great number of them. It leaves three 
nominations in particular—Myer Ras- 
hish and Chester A. Crocker, in the De- 
partment of State, and Charles Z. Wick, 
in the International Communication 
Agency. 

I have conferred with the minority 
leader, and I ask him, first, if he might 
be in a position to enter into an agree- 
ment as I have described it to him and 
as we have discussed it in connection 
with the consideration of the Wick nom- 
ination, on Monday. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I have explored the possibility of an 
agreement. I am ready to enter into an 
agreement as to Mr. Charles Z. Wick, 
and I am prepared to accede to that at 
this point. 

I should like to ask a question of the 
dis ed majority leader, if I may. 
It involves the nomination of Chester A. 
Crocker, of the District of Columbia, to 
be an Assistant Secretary of State. His 
name has been on the Executive Calen- 
dar since May 4; and as I understand it, 
it was reported by a vote of 16 to 0 from 
the Foreign Relations Committee. Sev- 
eral Senators on my side of the aisle who 
are members of that committee are con- 
cerned as to why there is a continued 
delay in taking up the nomination in the 
Senate, inasmuch as it was reported from 
the committee a month ago. 

So as I respond to the distinguished 
majority leader—and I am willing to en- 
ter into the agreement on Mr. Wick—I 
should like to inquire, respectfully, as to 
what the outlook is for early considera- 
tion of Mr. Crocker. 

I keep hearing stories and reading 
stories. I believe that the minority on 
the committee are justified in asking 
questions as to whether this nomination 
is going to be held up or whether it will 
continue to be held hostage to a hold or 
holds on the nomination; because if that 
is the case, then the committee wastes 
its time in reporting a nomination on 
which there is a 16 to zero vote and on 
which hearings have been adequately 
conducted. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the minority 
leader. He raises a point I understand 
and about which he most obviously is in 
@ position to be concerned. 

The Rashish and Crocker nominations 
were reported on May 4; and in the 
course of time, objections have been 
raised on this side to proceeding to 
the consideration of those nominations. 

I think I can advise the minority 
leader that it is time to move on those 
nominations, and it is my intention to 
move against the holds, much as I regret 
doing that, and to move on them soon. 
I have advised certain Members of that. 
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I have consulted with the President on 

that subject, and I expect that we will 
have some sort of action on it before 
long. 
I still hope that negotiations which are 
underway even today, involving promi- 
nent members of the administration and 
the leadership in the Senate, may pro- 
duce an agreement to dispose of those 
matters without great controversy. 

The minority leader is correct. I have 
been urging him to clear the Wick nom- 
ination, and he has now agreed to do 
that, on the basis I am about to describe, 
but he certainly is entitled to ask when 
we are going to do the others. 


distinguished 

I assure him that it is not going to be- 
come a permanent fixture on the Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
that is a very satisfactory response. 

I know the problems the majority 
leader has. I realize that we do have to 
recognize and honor holds that are 
placed on nominations and on measures 
from time to time, some of those holds 
being placed on my side or the other side. 
However, there comes a time when I be- 
lieve it is the responsibility of the lead- 
ership to move, and I recognize the ne- 
cessity for that. 

I thank the distinguished majority 
leader. 

ELECTRONIC BLESSINGS 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I might 
say that one of the blessings of the elec- 
tronic age is that notwithstanding there 
are not many Members in the Chamber 
at this time the little microphones we 
carry in our hands and on our lapels 
carry the proceedings of the Senate to 
each senatorial office. 

While we were discussing this matter I 
was handed a note by a staff person say- 
ing that a hold on the Rashish and Croc- 
ker nominations is now released and we 
will be in a position to proceed with 
them on Monday. 

I may say I wish to express my appre- 
tiation to all of those who insisted that 
we install these electronic devices. 

I do not yet have a time agreement on 
Crocker and Rashish, but with this as- 
surance I can tell the minority leader we 
will move on those nominations then on 
Monday. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
majority leader. 


TIME-LIMITATION AGREEMENT— 
WICK NOMINATION 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, let me now 
propound a request on the Wick nomi- 
nation and I hope before we go out we 
may be able to get a similar agreement 
on the Rashish and Crocker nomina- 
tions. 

By the way, may I express my appre- 
ciation to that Senator who had a very 
legitimate concern on this nomination 
and who had his hold place on this 
nomination for the very best of reasons. 
I admire his concern. I understand his 
concern. But I am doubly grateful to him 
for making it possible for me to an- 
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nounce today that we will proceed with 
those two nominations on Monday. I 
hope we might have the agreement we 
are about to describe on Wick also for 
Crocker and Rashish. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent, as in executive session, that on 
Monday, June 8, at no later than 12:30 
p.m. the Senate go into executive ses- 
sion to consider the nomination of 
Charles Z. Wick, Meyer Rashish, and 
Chester A. Crocker, the nominees ap- 
pearing on the Executive Calendar, and 
that in the case of the nomination of 
Charles Z. Wick, to be Director of the 
International Communication Agency, 
there be a time agreement as follows: 1 
hour to be equally divided between the 
majority and minority leaders or their 
designees and that if a rollcall vote is 
ordered on any of the three nominations 
that I have just identified on Monday, 
June 8, that the rollcall vote on those 
nominations not occur until at or after 
2 p.m. on Tuesday, June 9. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair. 

Mr. President, I have a number 
of other unanimous-consent requests 
which I believe have been cleared on the 
minority side and let me proceed to put 
those requests now. 


ORDER FOR THE RECORD TO RE- 
MAIN OPEN UNTIL 5 P.M. TODAY 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Recorp be 
open until 5 p.m. today for the introduc- 
tion. of bills, resolutions, and statements. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR CERTAIN ACTION DUR- 
ING THE RECESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that during the re- 
cess of the Senate over until June 8, 1981, 
messages from the President of the 
United States and the House of Repre- 
sentatives may be received by the Secre- 
tary of the Senate and appropriately re- 
ferred, and that the Vice President, the 
President pro tempore, and the acting 
President pro tempore be permitted to 
= duly enrolled bills and joint resolu- 

ons. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER PERMITTING BUDGET 
COMMITTEE TO FILE BUDGET 
WAIVERS 


Mr, BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Budget 
Committee have permission to file budget 
waivers until 5 p.m. on Friday, June 5. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SEQUENTIAL REFERRAL—S. 266 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that S. 266, the Fed- 
eral Interagency Medical Resources 
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Sharing and Coordination Act of 1981, 
once reported by the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs, thereon be sequen- 
tially referred to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs for a period not to exceed 
45 days. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SEQUENTIAL REFERRAL—S. 349 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill S. 349, 
when reported, if reported from the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, be thereafter 
referred sequentially to the Committee 
on the Judiciary for a period not to ex- 
ceed 45 days. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there now be a 
brief period for the transaction of rou- 
tine morning business, not to extend 
longer than 15 minutes in which Sena- 
tors may speak therein. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 
MONDAY, JUNE 8, 1981 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, in view of 
the fact that the Senate has concluded 
consideration of the supplemental ap- 
propriation conference report in surely 
what must be record time today and 
since we avoided the unpleasantness of 
the possibility that the Government 
could not operate beyond June 5, tomor- 
row night at midnight, had we not passed 
that measure, it seems that the Senate 
has performed extraordinarily well and 
there is no need now for the Senate to 
convene on Friday, tomorrow. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the Senate stands in re- 
cess today it do so until the hour of 12 
o'clock noon on Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I am ad- 
vised now by the distinguished minority 
leader that there are four other nomina- 
tions on the Executive Calendar that 
may be disposed of. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate now 
go into executive session for the purpose 
of considering the nominations appear- 
ing on page 3 of the Executive Calendar 
under Department of Defense and to in- 
clude the four items listed under De- 
partment of Defense beginning with 
Tidal W. McCoy, of Virginia, and in- 
cluding and concluding with Harry N. 
Walters, of New York. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The nom- 
inations will be stated. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Tidal W. McCoy, of Virginia, to 
be an Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Joel E. Bonner, of Virginia, to be 
an Assistant Secreary of the Armv. 

The PRESICING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of William R. Gianelli, of California, 
to be an Assistant Secretary of the Army. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Harry N. Walters, of New York, 
to be an Assistant Secretary of the Army. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move en 
bloc to reconsider the vote by which the 
nominations were confirmed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to lay that motion on the viable. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be immediately notified of the confirma- 
tion of these nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
turn to the consideration of legislative 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL MONDAY, JUNE 8, 1981 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move, in 
accordance with the order previously en- 
tered, that the Senate stand in recess 
until 12 o'clock noon on Monday next. 


There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 4:17 p.m., recessed until Monday, 
June 8, 1981, at 12 noon. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate June 4, 1981: 
FEDERAL GRAIN INSPECTION SERVICE 
Kenneth A. Gilles, of North Dakota, to be 
Administrator of the Federal Grain ‘nspec- 
tion Service, vice Earl Leland Bartelt, 
resigned, 
COMMODITY FUTURES TRADING COMMISSION 
Philip F. Johnson, of Illinois, to be a Com- 
missioner of the Commodity Futures Trading 
Commission for the term expiring April 13, 
1984. vice Gary Leonard Seevers, resigned. 
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Philip F. Johnson, of Illinois, to be Chair- 
man of the Commodity Futures Trading 
Commission, vice James M. Stone. 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 

Mary Ann Weyforth Dawson, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to be a Member of the 
Federal Communications Commission for a 
term of 7 years from July 1, 1981, vice Robert 
E. Lee, resigned. 

FEDERAL ENERGY REGULATORY COMMISSION 

Charles M. Butler III, of Maryland, to be 
a Member of the Federal Energy Regulatory 
Commission. for the remainder of the term 
expiring October 20, 1983, vice Charles B. 
Curtis, resigned. 

Georgiana H. Sheldon, of Virginia, to be 
a Member of the Federal Energy Regulatory 
Commission for a term expiring October 20, 
1984 (reappointment). 

The above nominations were approved 
subject to ‘the nominees’ commitment to 
respond to requests to appear and testify be- 
fore any duly constituted committee of the 


Senate. 
IN THE AIR FORCE 

Gen. Robert E. Huyser, U.S. Air Force (age 
56), for appointment to the grade of general 
on the retired list pursuant to the provisions 
of title 10, United States Code, section 8962. 

Lt. Gen. Hans H. Driessnack, 064-22- 
2830FR, U.S. Air Force, for appointment as 
senior U.S: Air Force Member of the Military 
Staff Committee of the United Nations, un- 
der the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, section 711. 

Lt. Gen, Freddie L. Poston, U.S. Air Force 
(age 55), for appointment to the grade of 
lieutenant general on the retired list pursu- 
ant to the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, section 8962. 

Lt. Gen. Stanley M. Umstead, Jr., U.S. Air 
Force (age 52), for appointment to the grade 
of lieutenant general on the retired list pur- 
suant to the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, section 8962. 

IN THE ARMY 

The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3066, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 3066, in grade as follows: 
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To be lieutenant general 


Maj. Gen. William James Livsey, 
rs US. Army. 


The following-named officer to be placed 
on the retired list in grade indicated under 
the provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3962: 

To be lieutenant general 

Lt. Gen. Richard Luther West 
Agge 56), Army of the United States 
(major general, U.S. Army). 

The following-named officer to be assigned 
to.a position of importance and responsibil- 
ity designated by the President under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3066(a) in grade as follows: 

To be lieutenant general 
Maj. Gen. Ernest Dishman Peixotto,. aay 
U.S. Army. 

The following-named officer to be placed 
on the retired list in the grade indicated un- 
der the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, section 3962: 

To be lieutenant general 

Lt. Gen. Charles Maurice Ha 
(age 56), Army of the United States (major 
general, U.S. Army). 

In THE NAVY 

Vice Adm. William N. Small, U.S. Navy, for 
appointment as Vice Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions pursuant to title 10, United States 
Code, section 5085. 

Vice Admiral Small, having been desig- 
nated for command and other duties deter- 
mined by the President to be within the con- 
templation of title 10, United States Code, 
section 5231, for appointment to the grade of 
admiral while so serving: 

Adm. Donald C. Davis, U.S. Navy, (age 60) 
for appointment to the grade of admiral on 
the retired list pursuant to the provisions 
of title 10, United States Code, section 5233. 

The following-named officer, having been 
designated for command and other duties of 
great importance and responsibility in the 
grade of vice admiral within the contem- 
plation of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 5231, for appointment while so serving 
as follows: 


Jr., 


To be vice admiral 
Rear Adm. Robert L. Walters, U.S. Navy. 
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IN THE MARINE CORPS 


The following-named officer under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 5232, to be assigned to a position of im- 
portance and responsibility designated by 
the President, in grade as follows: 


To be lieutenant general 


Maj. Gen. Harold A. Hatch, 


U.S. Marine Corps. 

The following-named officer under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code; sec- 
tion 5232, to be assigned to.a position of im- 
portance and responsibility designated by 
the President, in grade as follows: 


To be lieutenant general 


Maj. Gen. John K. Davis uss. 


Marine Corps. 
IN THE Am FORCE 


Air Force nominations beginning George 
W. Berger, to be major, and ending Joel I. 
Sherer, to be first lieutenant, which nomina- 
tions were received by the Senate and ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
May 20, 1981. 


IN THE Navy 


Navy nominations beginning Latimer T. 
Albert, to be captain, and ending Michael J. 
Thomas, to be lieutenant (j.g.); which nomi- 
nations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
May 11, 1981. 

Navy nominations beginning Kenneth J. 
Anderson, to be ensign, and ending Curtis L. 
Hitt, to be commander, which nominations 
were received by the Senate and appeared in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 11, 1981. 

Navy nominations beginning Reinaldo G. 
Alvarez, to be captain, and ending Eva G. 
Stapleton, to be commander, which nomina- 
tions were received by the Senate and ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
May 19, 1981. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Tidal W. McCoy, of Virginia, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of the Air Force, vice Joseph 
Charles Zengerle, III, resigned. 

Joel E. Bonner, Jr., of Virginia, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Army, vice Alan J. 
Gibbs. 

William R. Gianelli, of California, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Army, vice Michael 
Blumenfeld, resigned. 

Harry N. Walters, of New York, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Army, vice William 
Eldred Peacock, resigned. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Thursday, June 4, 1981 


The House met at 10 a.m. 

The Reverend Paul Radke, 
Westwego Assembly of God Church, 
Westwego, La., offered the following 
prayer: 

O Lord our Lord how great are Your 
provisions and Your blessings upon 
Your creation. We are made to rejoice 
with King David as he exclaimed, 
“Bless the Lord, O my soul and all 
that is within me, bless His holy name. 
Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget 
not all His benefits. Who forgiveth all 
thine iniquities, who healeth all thy 
diseases, who redeemeth thy life from 
destruction, who crowneth thee with 
loving kindness and tender mercies.” 

Bless this assembly today and may 
You give these who carry such great 
responsibility divine wisdom and 
knowledge to carry on the business 
and affairs of state. For righteousness 
exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach 
to any people. 

Guide and bless those who hold the 
peace and destiny of our Nation in 
their hands. This we pray in Christ’s 
name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the 
House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 2156. An act to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to extend by 12 months 
the period during which funds appropriated 
for grants by the Veterans’ Administration 
for the establishment and support of new 
State medical schools may be expended. 


THE REVEREND PAUL RADKE 


(Mrs. BOGGS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her 
remarks.) 

Mrs. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to pay tribute to Rev. Paul Radke 
who offered today’s opening prayer. 
He is pastor of the Westwego Assem- 
bly of God Church in Westwego, La., 
and together with his wife and five 
children, has been an outstanding 
community leader. Mrs. Radke and 
their daughter Kathy, a political sci- 
ence teacher accompany him today. 


Pastor Radke attended Lamar Tech 
in Beaumont, Tex., near his home- 
town. He furthered his education at 
Texas and Southern Assemblies of 
God Bible College. 

He has traveled widely and preached 
in 35 countries. He is truly a voice of 
leadership around the world. Among 
his close friends was the late David 
Ben Gurion, Prime Minister of Israel. 
He has pioneered and pastored several 
churches, and has served as minister 
for his congregation in Westwego since 
1963. For many years and in many 
ways, his congregation has grown 
under his guidance. 

Pastor Radke’s personal accomplish- 
ments are matched only by his service 
to our community. He employs radio 
and television in his outreaching min- 
istry, touching everything from rest 
homes for the elderly to detention 
homes for wayward youths, to encour- 
aging the construction of a civic center 
for all of the people of Jefferson Par- 
rish. 

I extend my deepest gratitude to 
Pastor Radke for his immeasurable 
contributions to our society. I also 
thank him for allowing us the oppor- 
tunity to join in prayer with him here 
today. 


ROSE-COLORED SNAKE OIL 


(Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend her remarks.) 

Mrs. COLLINS of Minois. Mr. 
Speaker, in recent weeks, we have 
been bombarded with statements by 
the administration that its economic 
policies will revitalize America. 

But now we have evidence the ad- 
ministration is hedging its bets on how 
successful those economic policies will 
be. 

Thus, it is now clear that the admin- 
istration has been giving the American 
public just so much rose-colored snake 
oil about how inflation and interests 
rates will drop if its economic package 
is adopted. It is beginning to doubt, 
along with the rest of us, its impossi- 
ble dream. 

The evidence is buried quietly and 
unobstrusively in the size of the ad- 
ministration’s proposed cuts in social 
security. 

Under administration economic as- 
sumptions, social security trust fund 
balances should decline until 1984. 
Then in 1985 and 1986, they should in- 
crease. 

If that is the case, why the huge 
proposed cut in social security bene- 


fits—a cut that by the year 2055 will 
realize an almost 25 percent reduction 
in benefits paid out? 

Clearly the cuts are much larger 
than needed to keep social security 
solvent if all goes well under the ad- 
ministration economic policies. 

That leaves only two other choices 
to explain the massive cuts. One is 
that President Reagan is breaking his 
promise to senior citizens and cutting 
benefits, earned and promised, in 
order to balance the budget. The 
second is that President Reagan and 
his staff do not believe their economic 
policies will really work and are goug- 
ing social security now as a cushion 
against shortfalls down the road. 


SHROUD THE STATUE OF 
LIBERTY 


(Mrs. SCHROEDER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, 
Ernest Lefever’s nomination to be As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Human 
Rights should be rejected by the 
Senate. I do not believe the Presi- 
dent’s choices should be tampered 
with normally, but this is an excep- 
tion. 

It is unclear to me why Mr. Lefever 
would even want the post. He is an in- 
sistent, strident critic of the previous 
administration’s human rights poli- 
cies. Not so much, mind you, of what 
was accomplished, as of the way it was 
accomplished. Yet he has no policy of 
his own, save some rhetoric about 
quiet diplomacy. 

It is also unclear to me why Presi- 
dent Reagan would want Mr. Lefever 
and his quiet diplomacy in the post. 
Certainly the foreign policy of this ad- 
ministration is not quiet diplomacy. It 
was not quite diplomacy that sent the 
Libyan diplomats quickly and justifi- 
ably packing. It was not quiet diploma- 
cy that told the Soviets and the 
Cubans to keep their hands off Cen- 
tral America. Why become quiet when 
human rights are involved? 

I may not agree with every action 
Secretary of State Alexander Haig 
takes, but the last criticism I would 
make of him is that he sits on his 
hands. In essence, what Mr. Lefever 
proposes to do is become Assistant 
Secretary of State for Human Rights 
in order to sit on his hands. Perhaps 
during a rare burst of energy he will 
indulge us in hand-wringing, but noth- 
ing more. I think this is the most 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., UI 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 
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charitable analysis I can make of the 
Lefever program. 

If Mr. Lefever is confirmed by the 
Senate, I suggest that during his 
watch at the human rights office we 
shroud the torch on the Statue of Lib- 
erty. 


BIPARTISAN COMPROMISE AP- 
PROACH ON TAX REDUCTION— 
ECONOMIC TRIGGERS FOR 
FUTURE YEARS 


(Mr. LEVITAS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. LEVITAS. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us who support a long-term or multi- 
year tax reduction, and relieving the 
hard-pressed American taxpayers 
from the burdens that are imposed 
upon them, are also concerned about 
unbalanced budgets and growing defi- 
cits. People in my district and in the 
country know that we need a balanced 
budget and must reduce the amount of 
budget deficits. Therefore, as we ap- 
proach the difficult questions of tax 
reductions, we also need to make cer- 
tain that we do not increase the prob- 
lems of inflation as a result of even 
greater deficits. 

The budget which was adopted by 
Congress and submitted by President 
Reagan has certain specific economic 
assumptions in it which, if they are ac- 
curate, assure us that inflation will 
come down, deficits will be brought 
under control, and that interest rates 
will be reduced. It is my proposal, 
therefore, Mr. Speaker, that we take 
these Reagan-Stockman economic as- 
sumptions and write them as triggers 
into any outyear tax reductions to 
make certain that if these assumptions 
are met, those same assumptions 
which were put before us by the Presi- 
dent himself, then the outyear tax re- 
ductions go into place. But, if not, in 
order to avoid inflation and high defi- 
cits and an unbalanced budget, those 
outyear tax reductions would be sun- 
setted until the economy is brought 
under control. To do otherwise would 
be irresponsible. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I think this 
is a bipartisan compromise approach: 
A multiyear tax reduction for 3 years 
with the outyears reductions being 
triggered on the achieving of the 
President’s own economic assump- 
tions. 


A TRIBUTE TO COL. WILLIAM 
NUNN 


(Mr. JOHNSTON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to the record of one of our 
Nation’s truly fine citizens, Col. Wil- 
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liam Nunn. Colonel Nunn is a retired 
officer of the U.S. Army whose out- 
standing record has won him commen- 
dations on 15 separate occasions. An 
even greater accomplishment is Colo- 
nel Nunn’s most recent tenure as an 
instructor in U.S. Government, Ameri- 
can history, Asian history and as head 
coach of both the track and soccer 
teams at Christchurch School in 
Christchurch, Va. 

From 1960 until June 1981 Colonel 
Nunn has focused his tremendous 
energy and considerable talents on his 
students at Christchurch. With an un- 
derstanding that education depends 
on relationships, the colonel has ex- 
hibited a rare ability to be demanding 
of his students, yet not defeating, and 
to be ambitious for what they could 
accomplish, leaving an indelibly posi- 
tive mark on the memory of each 
young person he taught. 

His devotion, loyalty, unfailing good 
humor, insistence on the best from 
each individual and determination to 
defend what is right are matched only 
by the respect, affection, and most sin- 
cere appreciation which is abundantly 
returned to him by the students, their 
families, and the faculty and board of 
Christchurch School. 

CoL. WILLIAM A. NUNN, SERIAL No. 0231161 

Combat Infantry Badge received in Sep- 
tember, 1972; 

Bronze Star Medal received in February, 
1973 for action in 1942; 

Bronze Star Medal received in March, 
1973 for action in 1942; 

Commendation Medal; 

Certificate of Achievement upon leaving 
France; 

Letter of Gratitude signed by President 
Harry S. Truman; 

Certificate of Appreciation signed by Max- 
well Taylor, Army Chief of Staff; 

Asian-Pacific Theatre Ribbon; 

Bronze Star (Battle Star); 

Pearl Harbor Ribbon; 

American Theatre Ribbon; 

Victory Medal; 

Occupation Medal of Japan; 

Reserve Service Medal; 

Expert Infantry Badge; 

Governor of Yamagata Prefecture during 
occupation of Japan; 

1960 to 1981, Christchurch School in 
Christchurch, Virginia—instructor; of 
United States Government, Asian History, 
American History; 

Head Track Coach; and 

Head Soccer Coach. 
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COMMUNICATION FROM THE DI- 
RECTOR OF HOUSE INFORMA- 
TION SYSTEMS, COMMITTEE 
ON HOUSE ADMINISTRATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
DANIELSON) laid before the House the 
following communication from the Di- 
rector of House Information Systems, 
Committee on House Administration: 
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COMMITTEE ON HOUSE 
ADMINISTRATION, 
HOUSE INFORMATION SYSTEMS, 
Washington, D.C., May 11, 1981. 

Re Federal Leasing Inc. vs. Underwriters 
at Lloyd's et al., C.A. No. H79-1088 (U.S. 
District Court for the District of Maryland). 
Hon. Tuomas P. O'NEILL, Jr., 

Speaker of the House, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: This is to notify you 
pursuant to House Rule 50, that I have been 
served with the attached subpoenas for the 
taking of a deposition and the production of 
documents relating to a House Information 
Systems’ (HIS) purchase order for computer 
equipment used to support the operations of 
the House. 

The attached subpoenas were served on 
me in one envelope. One is addressed to me 
by name, while the other is addressed to 
“Authorized Representative.” Each subpoe- 
na makes the usual demands regarding the 
taking of a deposition and the production of 
documents. 

In accordance with House Rule 50, I shall 
consult with the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration to determine whether the issu- 
ance of the subpoena is a proper exercise of 
the court’s jurisdiction, is material and rele- 
vant, and is consistent with the privileges 
and rights of the House, and shall notify 
= of the determination forthwith in writ- 

g. 

Sincerely, 
BoYD ALEXANDER. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
conference report to H.R. 3512 amd 
amendments in disagreement thereto, 
and that I may include extraneous ma- 
terial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 
3512, SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, FISCAL YEAR 1981 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to the order of the House on Tues- 
day, June 2, I call up the conference 
report on the bill, H.R. 3512, making 
supplemental and further continuing 
appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1981, rescinding 
certain budget authority, and for 
other purposes, and ask unanimous 
consent that the statement of the 
managers be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will read the statement of the 
managers. 

The Clerk read the statement. 
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(For conference report and state- 
ment, see proceedings of the House of 
Wednesday, June 3, 1981.) 

Mr. WHITTEN (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the statement be considered as 
read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
WHITTEN) will be recognized for 30 
minutes, and the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. Conte) will be recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Mississippi (Mr. WHITTEN). 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, as all of you know, I 
first voted for the substitute for the 
President’s package for I learned as a 
youngster, do not buy a package with- 
out inspecting its content. 

Since that time our Committee on 
Appropriations has inspected the var- 
ious proposals which were directed to 
our committee by the President’s 
Office of Management and Budget. 

Where we felt we could cut back, we 
did so, but where we felt we could not, 
we have not done so. 

Payment for social security does not 
come before our committee; however, 
we did point out in our bill that the 
social security system is vital to the 
American people and should be main- 
tained as is. 

I dare say that none of our 55- 
member committee is fully satisfied 
with every item in the bill; however, it 
does reflect a composite view. 

While we cut the recommendation 
by the President for additional spend- 
ing by $2.6 billion, and reduced his rec- 
ommendation for rescissions of exist- 
ing appropriations from a request of 
$15.1 to $14.3 billion, we added defer- 
rals in the amount of $1.2 billion, 
which we believe can be saved. 

While doing this, we provided for 
soil conservation, for the sale of sur- 
plus farm commodities in world trade 
at competitive prices, believing that 
the sale of our surplus food in foreign 
trade would not only recover a large 
share of our investment but would 
really contribute to bringing about 


peace. 

We provided for the various food 
programs, of course, making them sub- 
ject to such restrictions as the legisla- 
tive committees might require in its 
authorization. 

We held funds for education, includ- 
ing vocational education, for medicaid 
for the institutes of health, for hospi- 
tals and for the disabled. 

We were able to retain $70 million to 
Appalachia, for the EDA and other 
programs of benefit to our own coun- 
try. 

Fao regret that most of the savings 
here go to increased military spending 
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where we already have a carryover of 
billions of dollars unobligated and un- 
spent. We now have an investigation 
going in an effort to eliminate waste— 
the picture is anything but good. 

We do have assurances that before 
these additional funds are spent, full 
justification by item will be required. 

Mr. Speaker, as you know, this bill 
takes care of our needs until October 
1. In the next few weeks we will have 
before you the various appropriation 
bills for 1982. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to say to 
my colleagues that this conference 
agreement is unique. It includes these 
principal features: 

It provides $20.9 billion of the $23.5 
billion of supplemental appropriations 
requested by the administration. 

It provides for savings in the form of 
rescission totaling $14.3 billion com- 
pared with $15.1 billion recommended 
by the administration. 

It extends the present continuing 
resolution from June 5 to September 
30. Without an extension to the con- 
tinuing resolution programs under 
four major appropriations bills 
Labor-HHS-Education, Treasury- 
Postal Service, Legislative, and For- 
eign Assistance—would be without fi- 
nancing after midnight Friday, June 5. 

This is a good conference agreement. 
It was developed and managed 
through conference by the subcommit- 
tees of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations—the people who know the pro- 
grams involved and their require- 
ments—and consolidated into a single 
bill for consideration by the House. It 
responds to the administration’s re- 
quest for restraint and at the same 
time continues to fund necessary 
people and physical resource pro- 
grams. 

I believe what the. House conferees 
did with respect to this bill is truly re- 
markable. The time deadlines were 
severe, the changing budget numbers 
often confusing and the decisions very, 
very tough. The 13 subcommittee 
chairmen decided early on to work to- 
gether, to agree to review the Presi- 
dent’s program fairly and equitably 
and where valid differences occurred, 
to respectfully disagree. Your Appro- 
priations Committee has done the best 
job it can. 

I must at this time take special note 
of my good friend and colleague, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, and 
our ranking minority member, Mr. 
CONTE, as well as the 13 subcommittee 
chairmen, Messrs. BOLAND, NATCHER, 
SMITH, ApDABBO, LONG, YATES, ROYBAL, 
BEVILL, BENJAMIN, GINN, DIXON, and 
Fazio, as well as their counterparts on 
the Republican side, Mrs. SMITH, 
Messrs. EDWARDS, COUGHLIN, MYERS, 
Kemp, GREEN, McDADE, BURGENER, 
REGULA, O'BRIEN, and MILLER. With- 
out the support, and the private time 
and counsel they have provided, our 
achievements would not have been 
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possible. I truly appreciate their sup- 
port and personal friendships. To this 
list I add all the members of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and the 
members of the staff, headed by Keith 
Mainland, which I believe to be the 
best professionals, hard working, fast 
and accurate. Except for them, this 
Congress could not operate. 

Mr. Speaker, this conference agree- 
ment tops all other conferences with 
the Senate in scope and complexity. 
We had our largest number of confer- 
ees, 50 in all. We had 432 amendments 
in disagreement concerning over 800 
accounts spread throughout the juris- 
diction of our 13 subcommittees. This 
year we had a very difficult time; first 
our committee reviewed the Carter 
budget recommendations, then we had 
the Reagan administration’s budget. 
This bill not only includes 139 rescis- 
sions, 385 supplementals, and action 
on deferrals and various other propos- 
als, but also involves a continuing reso- 
lution for four appropriation bills 
funding Government agencies for 
which the authority to operate will 
expire at midnight this Friday, June 5. 
Not only do we have to act favorably 
on this conference report, but the 
Senate also has to agree in order to 
send it to the President by Friday. 
Otherwise, under the Attorney Gener- 
al’s opinion, the departments must be 
closed. 

It has been my privilege for the 
second time in 2 years to present to 
this House an appropriation bill which 
covers all the various operations of 
Government. On both of these occa- 
sions when these various proposals 
came before the full committee, I 
asked each of the 13 subcommittees to 
review their part of the bill and 
manage it through committee markup, 
on the floor and finally through con- 
ference. This system has worked well, 
and I may say, is a feature we might 
wish to consider in the future for the 
regular bills. This gives us the oppor- 
tunity to view all appropriations ac- 
tions at a single time, make changes in 
priorities and stay within our totals. 

BILL TOTALS 

In total, the bill is $1.7 billion below 
the administration’s request for fiscal 
year 1981. The bill before us today in- 
cludes: 

Supplemental appropriations total- 
ing $20.9 billion. In total, the commit- 
tee has approved 385 supplemental ap- 
propriations. This reflects 89 percent 
of the amounts requested by the ad- 
ministration. This restraint has al- 
lowed the committee to achieve sav- 
ings of $1.7 billion below the Presi- 
dent’s request. 

Rescissions of previously appropri- 
ated funds of $14.3 billion. In total the 
committee approved in whole or in 
part 105 of the 123 rescissions pro- 
posed by the administration. Further- 
more, an additional 34 new rescissions 
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were found which combine to achieve 
savings equal to 94 percent of the 
amount proposed by the administra- 
tion; 16 of the rescissions proposed by 
the administration were converted to 
deferrals totaling $545 million. 

Deferrals of budget authority. The 
committee has sustained 60 deferrals 
proposed by the administration, total- 
ing some $4.8 billion, and disapproved 
only 15 items totaling $367 million 
while simultaneously initiating 24 new 
deferrals not requested by the admin- 
istration totaling some $1 billion in ad- 
ditional savings. 


COMPARISON TO THE RESOLUTION 


When the Congress adopted the 
third budget resolution for fiscal year 
1981 it established binding ceilings 
under which all spending measures 
must conform. This conference agree- 
ment which we bring before you today 
is within those totals. It does not vio- 
late the ceilings, it is under the con- 
gressionally agreed upon budget by 
some $2.3 billion in budget authority 
and $300 million in outlays. 

Mr. Speaker, I think I should for the 
RECORD call attention to the fact that 
we are operating under a rather odd 
situation, as we all know. The Budget 
Act which Congress passed, in 1974, 
provides for the fixing of budgetary 
targets at the beginning of a session, 
and later the rescissions or the recon- 
ciliation comes at the end of the ses- 
sion. At the present time the Commit- 
tee on the Budget circumvented the 
Budget Act by waiving the intention 
and requirements of the Budget Act, 
by providing that the first budget res- 
olution requires reconciliation at the 
beginning. 

So we are under that resolution for 
the time being because of the actions 
of the Budget Committee which were 
approved by the Congress. 


AGRICULTURAL WEALTH 


Mr. Speaker, agriculture and the rel- 
atively few people involved, with huge 
investments and great risks, are the 
basis for our economy. It has been my 
primary job through the years to get 
money through the Congress to fi- 
nance existing farm programs—money 
made necessary because of farm costs, 
which reflect increases under law for 
labor and industry. Today, those en- 
gaged in agriculture get far less for 
their labor, investment, and risk than 
other segments of our society. They 
certainly do not need increased inter- 
est rates to add to this burden. What 
they need is fair prices reflecting their 
increased costs. To me this is absolute- 
ly essential. 

This conference report includes nec- 
essary language dealing with the Soil 
Conservation Service and the water- 
shed and flood prevention program. I 
will include the text of the amend- 
ment for the RECORD at this point: 
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Soll. CONSERVATION SERVICE 


WATERSHED AND FLOOD PREVENTION 
OPERATIONS 

The Conferees direct that the Soil Conser- 
vation Service return immediately to the 
States all funds which have been withdrawn 
in the last 60 days for projects, where local 
taxes have been paid or plans for construc- 
tion have been completed or bids an- 
nounced. The Conferees expect to be noti- 
fied that such action has been taken prior 
to the reporting of the Agriculture Appro- 
priations Act for fiscal year 1982. Further- 
more, the Conferees concur in the Senate 
report language which directs that the 
Office of Management and budget not act 
as an impediment to the timely authoriza- 
tion of watershed projects and to forward 
these projects to the Congress at the earli- 
est possible time.” 


In addition the conferees agreed to 
language in section 305 of the bill 
which reaffirms the authority and re- 
sponsibility for the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to protect the Govern- 
ment’s investment to make food avail- 
able to the people of the world and to 
prevent commodities from being held 
and counted to reduce the American 
farmers’ production. This amendment 
does not remove or amend the restric- 
tions contained in agricultural acts re- 
lating to the sale of surplus commod- 
ities, but rather only prohibits the use 
of funds to prevent or interfere with 
the normal sale of surplus agricultural 
commodities in world trade at compet- 
itive prices. 

I will include the text of the amend- 
ment for the Recorp at this point. 

Sec. 305. None of the funds in this Act 
shall be used to prevent or interfere with 
the right and obligation of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to sell surplus agricul- 
tural commodities in World trade at com- 
petitive prices as authorized by law. 

CONGRESS—THE PEOPLE'S BRANCH 

In recent weeks the press, and the 
television media, have had their eyes 
on the Presidency. However, there is 
another separate and independent 
branch—the House of Representatives 
and the Senate—that constitute the 
people’s branch of the Government. It 
is the Congress which passes laws, pro- 
vides for programs and funds for 
them. The President can only propose; 
it is Congress which disposes. 

The responsibility of appropriating 
funds from the Treasury is a sacred 
one, guaranteed by the Constitution 
itself to be the exclusive domain of the 
people’s branch of Government. The 
House of Representatives vests that 
power to provide funding for Federal 
programs in the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. Unlike the authorizing com- 
mittees, which think up new Federal 
programs and are not constrained in 
their efforts to recommend authoriza- 
tion levels for Government activities, 
the appropriations process is charac- 
terized by constraint. We must work 
with the budget proposals of the Presi- 
dent and the constraints of the econo- 
my. Oftentimes we do not always 
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agree with all the priorities of the 
President and may change them. 

I. am proud of the fact that the Ap- 
propriations Committee has been 
under the President’s budget request 
37 out of the past 38 years. Our com- 
mittee is effective because we deal 
with the details of the entire Govern- 
ment and work through our structure 
of the 13 subcommittees. During the 
96th Congress, your Appropriations 
Committee held 720 days of hearings, 
took testimony from 10,215 witnesses, 
published 225 volumes of hearings 
which comprised 202,767 printed 
pages. 

We must bring inflation under con- 
trol and we must reduce the interest 
rates that are now running between 18 
and 20 percent. We must balance the 
budget, but it must be balanced at a 
high level, keeping incomes up with 
expenditures, To do this we must pro- 
vide incentives to expand production— 
and the greatest incentive would be to 
strike down the many unnecessary 
regulations, which could be termed 
strangulations. We must stabilize the 
value of our currency, for we cannot 
pay the cheap dollar we borrowed with 
a hard-to-get dollar. 

It is important for the Congress to 
stress productive spending—really, in- 
vestments. Our country is big, from 
Maine to California, from Washington 
to Florida, and now from Alaska to 
Hawaii, each with similar yet different 
problems and interests with Members 
of Congress who reflect these differ- 
ent interests and feelings—435 of 
them. These diversities create compet- 
ing needs for dollars. Often Members 
of Congress get letters from a few 
people who do not have everything 
they would like—and who does? What 
many people overlook is what they do 
have—more in a material way than the 
people of any other nation. We do 
have financial problems and here we 
must balance it off—stabilize the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. 

TWO WAYS TO SERVE 

There are two ways to serve as a 
Representative in Congress. One is to 
sit back and merely record your views. 
While this approach may be popular 
with people who judge you by your 
vote alone, it accomplishes little in ob- 
taining results. 

The other way to serve is to do all 
you can to bring about what you be- 
lieve in, to accomplish something. 
They call us Congressmen but really 
the name is Representative in Con- 
gress; this means that a Representa- 
tive is something like a lawyer working 
for you. It means getting the best set- 
tlement possible. It does mean that 
sometimes it may be a little more, 
other times you are forced to accept a 
little less. In other words, we must act 
and justify our actions to both sides. 

With the support of my colleagues, I 
hold a most enviable position in Con- 
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gress to be of service, that of chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee of 
the U.S. House of Representatives. As 
chairman of the full committee, I am 
an ex-officio member of each of the 13 
subcommittees. With the help of my 
colleagues, we can see that adequate 
funds are provided for defense and 
energy, for the conservation of our 
water resources, highways, watershed 
protection and flood control. Funds 
for disaster relief, for the food pro- 
grams, for energy research, for educa- 
tion, for housing, for sewer and water 
systems, for river and harbor develop- 
ment and other public works projects 
for forestry, for hospitals and health 
programs, for welfare, for medicaid 
and medicare are all provided to serve 
our people. 

I have the privilege of serving on all 
conferences on appropriation bills, 
where we save billions of dollars annu- 
ally, but in order to get the settlement 
we have to compromise—we have to 
“sign the papers” and defend’ the set- 
tlement. Other Members, without this 
responsibility or opportunity, can just 
vote “no” and build up a record, but 
one rather slim in accomplishments. 

A RICH LAND AND PEOPLE 

Mr. Speaker, it is fitting today that 
we consider this conference report for 
we have a rich land and people and a 
free and productive Nation. Yes, we 
have many problems. We have dedi- 
cated our energies to solving them. 
But let us not forget how far we have 
come, nor how much more progress we 
can make together. 

During the Depression, which we 
must not let happen again, we had the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
a Government corporation which en- 
abled companies, corporations—includ- 
ing hundreds of failed banks—drain- 
age districts and other political enti- 
ties to refinance their obligations. In 
fact, I handled the refinancing of 
bonds for several drainage districts. 
This Corporation did much to snap us 
out of 10 years of depression. Such an 
approach would be good today for it 
would enable us to have folks better 
trained in dealing with business and fi- 
nancial obligations, such as notes and 
collateral. 

The greatest difference between the 
problems of our forefathers and those 
we face today is that these are our 
problems. Problems too often we our- 
selves have created must be faced 
squarely and overcome. The roots of 
many of our so-called problems are 
really a blessing in disguise. Each one 
of us is living better and longer. We 
are living 22 years longer than our 
parents did at the turn of the century. 
This improvement in health means we 
have a responsibility to care for our 
aged, that we must often provide serv- 
ices to our fellow man longer. Al- 
though our population is growing and 
we are living longer, we are a rich 
nation. 
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If each of you will look out the 
window, no matter what your age, and 
remember what you first saw and com- 
pare it with what you see today— 
roads, highways, and streets, factories, 
our buildings, our schools, our farms, 
our trees, our forests, everything you 
will see is so far above what you first 
remember and in some cases thou- 
sands of times better. 

We see fertile lands that are no 
longer subject to erosion and which 
feed and clothe us so we do not have 
to farm for ourselves. All around us we 
see evidence of God’s bounty and the 
fruits of our labors. No country has 
ever had it so good in a material way, 
and I don’t want to lose it. Let us keep 
in mind that we do have a nation rich 
in real wealth—physical resources, 
human talent, character, and ingenu- 
ity. With the support of our people, 
we have restored the fertility of our 
land, replanted our trees, and devel- 
oped our highways, factories, rivers 
and harbors. 

Mr. Speaker, the point I am making 
is let us look to see where the problem 
really is, and let us do not overdraw on 
the real wealth of the country, its soil, 
its water, its trees, and other basic re- 
sources. That is where you are going 
to have trouble. One thing we in Con- 
gress have done during the past 28 
years is override the President who 
wanted to quit helping to preserve the 
“temple”—the soil and the physical re- 
sources—for future generations. 

I am as proud as I can be for having 
helped provide area coverage for rural 
electricity. The REA electric and tele- 
phone coverage programs have not 
cost us a whole lot. But we have cover- 
age all over the country now. Our 
progress in rural areas to achieve 
better housing, hard-surfaced roads, 
water and sewer facilities, and rural 
telephones has never been surpassed. 

As we intensify our fight against 
such problems as inflation and energy, 
we must be certain not to give up that 
which we have gained. Let us remem- 
ber not only what we have achieved 
but how we got there. 

DEFENSE SPENDING 

This bill provides the first phase of 
increased appropriations for the De- 
partment of Defense under the Presi- 
dent’s plan. It is, in a very real sense, a 
down payment on the fiscal year 1982 
bill. 

Over the past few weeks we have 
heard a lot of debate on the need for 
increased military preparedness, for a 
stronger, and more flexible defense. As 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee I want to assure all my col- 
leagues that your committee will 
review defense requirements and pro- 
vide appropriations when required. 
The committee, however, must ques- 
tion the effectiveness of adding huge 
sums of money to any area of the 
budget, including defense, in a rela- 
tively short period of time without de- 
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tailed justification. The committee has 
the responsibility to undertake to de- 
termine whether or not a dollar in 
value is received for a dollar expended. 
The committee will continue to raise 
valid questions of whether or not the 
Pentagon and the Nation’s industrial 
capacity can effectively absorb such 
enormous increases. 

Unfortunately many of the reduc- 
tions made by this bill in domestic pro- 
grams will not achieve the desired goal 
of reducing inflation, since this same 
bill includes increases in spending of 
over $11.6 billion for the Pentagon. 
This is at a time when we have unobli- 
gated balances of $142.8 billion and 
unexpended balances of $187.5 billion 
as of March 31, 1981. 

During the next 2 years defense 
spending. is scheduled to increase by 
$80 billion. It is my hope that the Con- 
gress will demand justification of 
these increases and that no funds will 
be drawn from the Treasury until the 
Appropriations Subcommittee has 
been satisfied that these funds will be 
used for the purpose intended. Any 
time spending is increased for any pro- 
gram by tens of billions of dollars in 
such a short period of time, the oppor- 
tunity for waste and abuse exists. It is 
this committee’s responsibility to 


insure that we get military strength 
from taxpayers’ dollars. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, I take the well of the 
House to speak to my colleagues in 


support of the conference report on 
H.R. 3512, the supplemental and re- 
scission bill for fiscal 1981. 

This conference agreement is our 
first step into the real world of appro- 
priations and revenue legislation 
where the President's program of eco- 
nomic recovery will succeed or fail. 

Your conferees have brought you an 
agreement that deserves your strong 
support. 

The conference agreement contains 
appropriations of $20.9 billion, and re- 
scissions of $14.3 billion, for a net total 
of $6.6 billion in new budget authority. 

In addition to the appropriations 
and rescissions, we initiated deferrals 
totaling $1.2 billion, and disapproved 
deferrals of $367 million. There were 
432 Senate amendments in conference, 
and these amendments included over 
800 individual items that were negoti- 
ated with the Senate. 

We completed the formal conference 
in about 10 hours, which is a remark- 
able accomplishment, and a tribute to 
the leadership of my chairman, and of 
all the subcommittee chairmen and 
ranking minority members who were 
conferees. 

The conference agreement is $1.7 
billion under the President’s budget 
estimates for new budget authority, 
and is $161 million under the House 
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bill, and $46 million under the Senate 
bill. 


The conference agreement is also 
within the ceilings in the budget reso- 
lution for fiscal 1981 by $2.3 billion in 
budget authority, and $300 million in 
outlays. 

And of course the conference agree- 
ment extends the continuing resolu- 
tion from June 5 to September 30, con- 
tinuing appropriations for four appro- 
priation bills: foreign operations, legis- 
lative, Treasury—Postal Service, and 
Labor, Health, Human Services and 
Education. 

I will review some of the more im- 
portant individual items in a moment, 
but I want to emphasize again that 
this is a historic piece of legislation. It 
is filled with rescissions and other re- 
ductions that go far beyond recent ex- 
perience, and is hopefully our first 
step, with the President, down the 
road of budget control and economic 
recovery. 

I also call the attention of my col- 
leagues to an administrative provision 
in the Interior chapter of the House 
bill that provided that: “None of the 
funds deferred under this chapter may 
be proposed for rescission or subse- 
quent deferral.” 

The Senate struck the provision, and 
the conferees accepted the Senate 
action. 

In my opinion, this provision raised 
serious constitutional questions. The 
President has wide authority under 
section 3 of article II of the Constitu- 
tion to communicate to the Congress. 
That section provides that— 

He shall from time to time give to the 
Congress Information of the State of the 
Union, and recommend to their Considera- 
tion such Measures as he shall judge neces- 
sary and expedient. * * * 

The Annotated Constitution of the 
United States comments on this clause 
that— 

Today there is no subject on which the 
President may not appropriately communi- 
cate to the Congress, in as precise terms as 
he chooses, his conception of its duty. 

While I assume that the House lan- 
guage was intended to prevent abuses 
under the Impoundment Control Act, 
the language was not limited to that 
act, and is in direct conflict with the 
President’s Authority under the Con- 
stitution to communicate to the Con- 
gress. 

With over 400 amendments, and over 
800 individual items, we could not 
please everyone. Some will not like the 
defense spending, some will not like 
the foreign assistance, some will not 
like the cuts and rescissions in health 
and education, and of course we had 
our usual share of limitations on 
quotas, abortion, and the like. 

But as a whole, and as the first 
major component of the President’s 
program of economic recovery, this is 
an outstanding conference agreement, 
and deserves your support. 
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I will now review for the benefit of 
the House some of the specific recom- 
mendations of your conferees. 

Total net new budget authority pro- 
vided in the conference report for the 
Departments of Commerce, Justice, 
and State and for the judiciary and re- 
lated agencies for program and pay 
items is a minus $109 million, which is 
$49 million over the House bill, $7 mil- 
lion below the Senate bill, and $69 mil- 
lion over budget estimates. For pro- 
gram items alone, the total is a minus 
$280 million, which is $46 million over 
the House bill, $3 million below the 
Senate bill, and $89 million over 
budget estimates. 

For the Economic Development Ad- 
ministration, the conferees agreed to 
the list of projects included in the 
House report as long as those projects 
meet all legal requirements. Planning 
grants for all applicants would run 
only through December 31, 1981, 
pending further congressional action 
regarding the future of EDA. Regional 
development programs were not 
funded in either bill, and were not sub- 
ject to conference action. 

For the Small Business Administra- 
tion, the conferees agreed that $8.5 
million shall be used for small busi- 
ness development centers, and that 
$73 million in business loan funds 
shall be deferred. 

The conferees also agreed to defer 
$7 million in coastal energy impact 
funds and to transfer the remaining 
$33 million in CEIP funds to the coast- 
al zone management program for a 2- 
year phaseout of the latter program. 

For other items, the conferees 
agreed to a rescission of $6 million for 
public telecommunications facilities, 
compared to a House rescission of $13 
million and a Senate rescission of $4 
million, and agreed to defer $37 mil- 
lion of the $92 million proposed for de- 
ferral for ship construction subsidies. 

In the Defense chapter, the confer- 
ence arrived at an agreement almost 
$1.2 billion below the Senate figure 
and $900 million over the House ver- 
sion. 

Even so, the chapter is $715 million 
below the request. 

The major change from the House is 
in the personnel, operations and main- 
tenance, and shipbuilding accounts 
where we provided about $600 million 
in additional funding in anticipation 
of higher than projected inflation. 

Other upward adjustments were 
made for mileage allowances, utilities 
costs, aviation officer bonuses, train- 
ing, antitank weapons, helicopters, 
and truck procurement. 

We took out all funds for any item 
associated with the MX missile 
system, even though a basing decision 
is expected next month. 

Funds are in the bill to begin work 
on the battleship New Jersey although 
we instruct the Navy to hold to the 
projected cost of $329 million for this 
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program or refrain from using the $89 
million in this bill to begin the project. 


The binary weapons issue was not in 
conference, but we have agreed to lan- 
guage instructing DOD to provide a 
full blown cost analysis of the modern- 
ization program and remarks by our 
allies on the entire program, as well as 
an overview of requirements. 

We have provided funding to meet 
the needs of the pay raise granted last 
October and will address future pay 
raises in the fiscal year 1982 bill. 

The conference agreement on the 
energy and water development chap- 
ter represents a compromise which I 
believe every Member in this Chamber 
can support. 


This chapter provided for supple- 
mental appropriations in the amount 
of $156 million, the same amount as in 
the House and Senate bills. There are 
some $253.9 million in rescissions of 
fiscal year 1981 funds, which is $45.8 
million more than the House-passed 
version, and $222.3 million less than 
the Senate’s position. The conferees 
compromised on a figure of $214.4 mil- 
lion for deferrals. This represents a 
figure $38.1 million below the House 
bill and $144.5 million above the Sen- 
ate’s level. 


As regards renewable energy fund- 
ing, the conference agreement pro- 
vides for $63 million in rescissions for 
the solar, geothermal, and hydropower 
account. This compares to the Sen- 
ate’s position of $126 million in rescis- 
sions. In addition, there is agreed upon 
an amount of $59.7 million in deferrals 
for the programs funded under this 
account. The hydropower feasibility 
studies loan program has rescinded 
$14 million and a deferral of $5.9 mil- 
lion in its $24.7 million fiscal year 1981 
funding. 

In the area of synthetic fuels, a coal 
gasification demonstration project 
funded through the Tennessee Valley 
Authority has funds in the amount of 
$85.5 million rescinded and $42 million 
deferred until fiscal year 1982. The 
Senate bill had provided for a rescis- 
sion of $177.5 million and a deferral of 
$15.8 million of the $287.6 million ap- 
propriated for this fiscal year. 


Total net new budget authority pro- 
vided in the conference report for for- 
eign assistance programs and pay 
items is $476 million, which is $49 mil- 
lion below the House bill, $93 million 
over the Senate bill, and $78 million 
below budget estimates. For program 
items alone, the total is $465 million, 
which is $49 million below the House 
bill, $93 million over the Senate bill, 
and $78 million below budget esti- 
mates. 

The conferees agreed to $500 million 
for the sixth replenishment of the In- 
ternational Development Association 
(IDA VI), compared to $535 million in 
the House bill and $408 in the Senate 
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bill. These funds will only be made 
available when authorized. 

For the Export-Import Bank, a split 
Was agreed upon wherein direct loans 
would be limited to $5,461,000,000, 
which is $63 million below the House 
bill and $63 million over the Senate 
bill. Both bills contained 
$8,059,000,000 for guaranteed loans. 

For other items, the conferees 
agreed to provide $14 million in Egyp- 
tian pounds for the American Univer- 
sity in Cairo, as proposed by the 
Senate, and $500,000 for initial U.S. 
participation in the African Develop- 
ment Foundation, as proposed by the 
House. Report language is included to 
prohibit further aid to Syria. 

Mr. Speaker, I support the confer- 
ence action to provide $500 million for 
the first U.S. contribution to IDA VI. 
The time has come for us to stop beat- 
ing around the bush on the question 
of U.S. support for international as- 
sistance activities, particularly the In- 
ternational Development Association 
(IDA). For more than 20 years, I have 
spoken out in favor of this program— 
ahd I have heard all the arguments 
against our participation in IDA VI. 

WHY IDA IS IMPORTANT TO OUR NATIONAL 

CREDIBILITY 

This IDA replenishment totaling $12 
billion has been carefully worked out 
in consultation with 33 donor nations 
over an 18-month period. President 
Reagan has given his word that the 
United States will support its pledge 
of $3.2 billion. The U.S. percentage 
share of IDA VI—27 percent—is the 
lowest of any IDA agreement in histo- 
ry. If we fail to appropriate our share 
of IDA and renege on this agreement, 
our credibility will be damaged and 
our ability to get cooperation from our 
allies on matters like defense spending 
will be seriously jeopardized. Let me 
tell my colleagues that the rest of the 
world is watching this. The President 
will be going to the Ottawa Summit in 
July and to Mexico in October to talk 
with the major developed and less de- 
veloped nations about economic coop- 
eration. Are we going to support the 
President by giving him the funding 
necessary to keep IDA alive or are we 
going to let him venture forth to these 
major summit meetings empty-handed 
and embarrassed? 

IDA AND OUR FOREIGN POLICY 

We cannot, in my view, have a coher- 
ent, balanced, and effective foreign 
policy without a foreign assistance 
program. And we cannot achieve all of 
our foreign policy objectives in the 
Third World on a bilateral basis alone. 
That is why we participate in the 
World Bank and its affiliates like IDA. 

IDA serves important U.S. strategic 
and political interests. It plays an im- 
portant role in stimulating market-ori- 
ented private sector growth in the 
LDC’s. It specifically helps countries 
of major importance to the United 
States such as Egypt, Bangladesh, 
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Pakistan, Sudan, and Kenya—coun- 
tries that are either close allies or key 
buffers to Soviet backed expansionism. 

We cannot achieve long-term politi- 
cal and economic stability in the devel- 
oping world without these programs. 

URGENCY OF APPROVING IDA 

Failure to approve the U.S. contribu- 
tion to IDA would mean a cutoff of 
$10 billion in loans to increase food 
production and improve health, sani- 
tation, and education in countries at 
the bottom of the income ladder. The 
largest source of external funding for 
food production in Africa and South 
Asia would be terminated. 

IDA is not welfare; it helps nations 
help themselves and develop Western- 
oriented economics. All IDA projects 
must meet the same strict economic 
and financial standards required for 
other World Bank lending. 

At this moment, IDA funds from 
past replenishments are exhausted. No 
further commitments can be made by 
IDA until the United States subscribes 
to the replenishment. 

BENEFITS FROM IDA 

U.S. contributions to IDA support 
President Reagan’s call for budget 
austerity. Why? Because every dollar 
we contribute to IDA is matched three 
or more times by other donors on a 
cost-sharing basis. Our first year con- 
tribution was reduced 50 percent from 
the Carter amount of $1.080 billion to 
$540 million, a level our allies expect 
us to support. The Senate’s figure of 
$408 million would have created a seri- 
ous credibility problem with our allies. 

Every dollar we pay to IDA and 
other MDB’s generates about $3 in 
trade for U.S. companies. For exam- 
ple, companies in New York received 
$7.8 million in procurement of goods 
and services through IDA financed 
projects last year. In my State, 15 
companies got more than $100,000 in 
procurement from World Bank/IDA 
projects in 1979. 

Let me conclude by saying the Presi- 
dent supports this program. I urge my 
colleagues to do likewise. One final 
word: President Reagan has said the 
United States will support the existing 
IDA VI agreement. But he has also 
said that the United States will con- 
duct a serious, thorough review of U.S. 
participation in the MDB's before 
making any future commitments. I 
support that review, but in the mean- 
time, we should honor our existing 
commitment to this international 
body. 

For chapter VI, Department of 
Housing and Urban Development and 
Independent Agencies, the conference 
agreement provides $1.8 billion in sup- 
plementals and $7.5 billion in rescis- 
sions. This is $265 million more in sup- 
plementals than was contained in the 
House-passed bill due mainly to an ad- 
ditional $250 million VA readjustment 
benefits supplemental that was not 
transmitted to the Congress until the 
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House had already passed H.R. 3512. 
The conference agreement contains 
$34 millicn more in rescissions than 
the administration requested. 

Regarding specific programs, the 
conference agreement provides: 

For the continuation of the National 
Consumer Cooperative Bank but re- 
scinds all funds for the Solar Energy 
and Energy Conservation Bank; 

Defers $300 million in public hous- 
ing modernization funds which were 
proposed for rescission by the adminis- 
tration and the Senate; 

Restores $19 million for work study 
and areawide planning activities of the 
HUD “701” program; 

Adopts a more equitable formula for 
the distribution of the $1.7 billion re- 
scission of EPA construction grants 
moneys than was provided in the 
Senate bill; 

Restores funding to the VA medical 
care account; 

Allows NASA to reprogram $52 mil- 
lion into Shuttle activities and re- 
stores $8 million to NASA’s research 
and development budget including $3 
million for SEPS (solar electric pro- 
pulsion system); $2 million for tech- 
nology utilization and $3 million for 
the International Solar Polar Mission 
with instructions that NASA and the 
National Academy of Sciences are to 
study U.S. options with respect to 
ISPM and report back to the Congress 
by September regarding this matter; 
and 

Restores $20 million to the National 
Science Foundation’s research and re- 
lated activities account, which is $8 
million more than the House had pro- 
vided, and leaves the distribution of 
these moneys to the discretion of the 
agency. The conference agreement 
also restores $6 million, which the 
House had recommended, to NSF’s sci- 
ence education program. 

For chapter VII, Interior and related 
agencies, the conference agreement 
provides program supplementals total- 
ing $1.6 billion, pay supplementals of 
$147 million, rescissions of $2.2 billion, 
and deferrals of $361 million. The con- 
ference agreement brings the Interior 
chapter of this bill in nearly $1 billion 
below the administration estimates. 

Conference agreements that may be 
of particular interest include: 

Restoration of the $108 million pro- 
posed for rescission by the House in 
the payments-in-lieu-of taxes program 
(PILT); 

Restoration of $16 million to the 
urban parks program; 

A rescission of only $90 million in 
land and water conservation funds 
moneys compared to the $150 million 
rescission included in the Senate bill. 
Of the $90 million rescission, $55 mil- 
lion would be for the State share; 

Restoration of $1.5 milion out of 
the $8 million proposed for rescission 
by the administration and the Senate 
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in the historic preservation fund. This 
$1.5 million is to be allocated to those 
States which had not received their 
survey and planning funds; 

Restoration of $12,357,000 for the 
Institute of Museum Services as the 
House had recommended; 

A compromise of a $34 million rescis- 
sion in the Youth Conservation Corps 
rather than the $30 million proposed 
by the House and $38 million proposed 
by the Senate. Of the remaining $26 
million, $4 million is to be allocated to 
the Department of the Interior and $4 
million to the Department of Agricul- 
ture with the remaining $18 million to 
be apportioned among the States; 

With regard to the alternate fuels 
program and the Strategic Petroleum 
Reserve, the conferees agreed to re- 
scind the $875 million remaining in 
the Solar and Energy Conservation 
Reserve rather than transferring that 
money to the Strategic Petroleum Re- 
serve as part of the $1.3 billion supple- 
mental for SPRO. The $1.3 billion sup- 
plemental for SPRO will be provided 
with new budget authority; however, 
the conference agreement does not 
provide the $883 million advance ap- 
propriation for SPRO which the 
House had recommended, 

The conference agreement also re- 
scinds the $30 million loan guarantee 
reserve for biomass energy projects 
provided by the House as well as the 
$23 million loan guarantee reserve for 
urban waste energy projects; and 

Under energy conservation, the con- 
ference agreement provides for a re- 
scission of $153 million and deferrals 
of $68 million. This action restores $81 
million proposed for rescission by the 
Senate including $2 million for the 
urban consortium, $3 million for gas 
turbine engine development, $3.1 mil- 
lion for the Stirling engine, $68.7 mil- 
lion for the schools and hospitals pro- 
gram, and $4.6 million for biomass 
energy studies. This action also defers 
rather than rescinds as proposed by 
the Senate $64 million including $6.7 
million for building systems, $5.15 mil- 
lion for residential/commercial retro- 
fit, $2.2 million for RCS, $3.2 million 
for community systems, $7.6 million 
for technology and consumer prod- 
ucts, $2.3 million for appliance stand- 
ards, $28.4 million for industrial 
energy conservation, $4.4 million for 
gas turbine energy development, $1.7 
million for Stirling engine, and $2.3 
million for vehicle systems. 

In the Labor, Health and Human 
Services and Education chapter of the 
bill the conferees agreed on rescissions 
totaling $1 billion, $856.4 million com- 
pared with President’s original request 
for rescissions totaling nearly $2.9 bil- 
lion. Comparing the conference agree- 
ment with the House and Senate posi- 
tions shows that the conference total 
for rescissions is $283 million higher 
than the House and $320 million below 
the Senate recommended level. In 
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total it represents 64 percent of the 
administration’s requested rescissions. 

The conferees also agreed on $547.4 
million in supplemental appropri- 
ations as compared with the Presi- 
dent’s original request for $918.5 mil- 
lion in supplemental funds. 

When we began the conference 
there were 126 items in disagreement 
just in this chapter of the bill. With- 
out the skilled leadership of BILL 
NATCHER we might never have resolved 
all of the differences we faced—but we 
did and the gentleman from Kentucky 
should be proud of his efforts. 

There were a lot of tough compro- 
mises in this bill and they were not 
taken lightly by the conferees. Fund- 
ing for the National Institutes of 
Health, for instance, was carefully de- 
cided Institute by Institute for a total 
rescission totaling $43 million. Alcohol 
and drug treatment formula grants 
funding was split between the House 
and Senate positions as were other 
vital health programs including public 
health and health administration and 
health planning. 

In education the conferees agreed on 
a 12-percent reduction in elementary 
and secondary education—restoring 
$520 million to the cuts proposed by 
the President and settling on a posi- 
tion between the House and Senate 
figures. 

In libraries and learning resources 
there was a reduction of $12 million— 
or 7 percent of the fiscal 1981 appro- 
priation. 

Education for the handicapped 
which was funded at $1 billion, $86 
million for fiscal 1981 faces a rescis- 
sion of $76.8 million—or 7 percent. 

Similarly, vocational education in- 
cludes a rescission of 12.5 percent or 
$98.4 million. 

Certainly one of the toughest items 
to resolve in this entire chapter was 
the supplemental request for Pell 
grants under student financial aid. 
The President had requested a supple- 
mental of $661 million to continue 
funding the Pell grant program 
through the fiscal year with a maxi- 
mum grant of $1,750 and an average 
grant of $1,434. The House had gone 
along with this supplemental, yet the 
Senate position had been to provide a 
supplemental of only $391 million 
while making up the difference by re- 
ducing each award by $100. 

In conference we settled, after con- 
siderable debate and compromise back 
and forth, on a supplemental of $445 
million with each award being de- 
creased by $80. 

There is an item in the education 
portion of this chapter, Senate amend- 
ment No. 274, concerning the higher 
education facilities loan and insurance 
fund. The Senate receded to the 
House on this amendment thus restor- 
ing the House language that disap- 
proves deferral D-81-82. 
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The conference report includes the 
following statement on this item: 

The Senate recedes to the House position 
on deferral D-81-82. The conferees instruct 
the Secretary of Education to release the 
funds to Boston College and Georgetown 
University in accordance with the report 
language in House Report No. 97-29. 

This specific language was included 
as a result of a statement by Secretary 
Bell in a letter to Chairman WHITTEN 
and all the conferees on H.R. 3512 
which stated in part: 

However, I want to make clear that, if the 
House recommendation to make new loan 
obligations is adopted by the conferees, the 
conference report must specify the names of 
the two institutions which should receive 
the loans if it is the intent of Congress to 
fund those institutions in particular. 

Thus the names of the two institu- 
tions are specifically named in the 
conference report as requested by the 
Secretary of Education. Further it 
should be perfectly clear from the leg- 
islative history of this matter that of 
the $25 million in loans, $15 million is 
to go to Boston College and $10 mil- 
lion is to go to Georgetown University. 

Total net new budget authority pro- 
vided in the conference report for the 
legislative branch for program and pay 
items is $34 million, which is $34 mil- 
lion below the House bill, $1 million 
over the Senate bill, and $87 million 
below budget estimates. For program 
items alone, the total is a minus $15 
million, which is $48 million below the 
House bill, $1 million over the Senate 
bill, and $76 million below budget esti- 
mates. 

The conferees agreed to add Senate 
housekeeping items, including a rescis- 
sion of $46 million in unobligated 
Senate funds appropriated in fiscal 
years 1977, 1978, and 1979. The confer- 
ees also accepted a Senate amendment 
limiting all Senate items other than 
pay to 90 percent of fiscal year 1980 
levels. 

In the military construction chapter, 
we came out of conference almost as 
we went in. The report before you is 
only $5.8 million over the House ver- 
sion and $5 million below the Senate. 

The changes to the House provide 
additional planning funds for rapid de- 
ployment facilities and two projects 
added by the Senate. 

In summary, including pay raises, 
the conferees are recommending a De- 
fense supplemental of $11.6 billion, 
about $740 million less than was re- 
quested, and a military construction 
supplemental of $227.3 million, about 
$107 million under the request. 

Both chapters represent an effort to 
meet the needs of defense and the 
conference agreement does just that. 

The transportation chapter repre- 
sents a fair and equitable compromise 
on the part of both Houses of Con- 
gress. The agreement regarding the 
supplemental appropriations funding 
is in the amount of $612 million. This 
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figure is merely $6.9 million less than 
the House-passed version of the bill 
and $57 million more than the Senate 
bill. As regards rescissions, the amount 
agreed upon of $33.2 million is $36 mil- 
lion less than the House bill and $28 
less than the Senate bill. Deferrals of 
fiscal year 1981 funding until next 
fiscal year are in the amount of $60 
million as compared to $166.5 million 
in the House version and $55 million 
in the Senate version. 

The Coast Guard, which has been 
hard pressed to meet the latest com- 
mitments prescribed by the Congress, 
is the recipient of $128.6 million in 
supplemental appropriations, princi- 
pally for operating expenses. 

The Conrail work force reduction 
program has a supplemental appropri- 
ation of $10 million in addition to a $5 
million transfer, for a total of $15 mil- 
lion. This provision should offer the 
necessary assistance in order to reduce 
the costly labor force currently availa- 
ble to Conrail. 

The quasi-governmental entity, 
Amtrak, has transferred to it for its 
use some $15.3 million. Hopefully, this 
additional money will assist our na- 
tional passenger railroad in its at- 
tempt to become a viable means of 
transportation. 

The urban discretionary grants pro- 
gram administered by the Urban Mass 
Transit Administration will have de- 
ferred $220 million of its $2.190 billion 
fiscal year 1981 funds. It has been the 
impression of many witnesses that 
these deferrals are very important to 
the success of the President’s econom- 
ic recovery program. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, chapter 
VI of the conference report on the 
supplemental appropriations and re- 
scission bill deals with some very diffi- 
cult issues. I am happy to report that 
we were able to reach an agreement 
with the Senate on all these issues. 

The conference agreement for the 
HUD-Independent Agencies Subcom- 
mittee totals $2,069,081,000 in sup- 


plemental appropriations and 
$7,475,189,747 in rescissions. 
The supplemental appropriations 


total $133,019,000 more than request- 
ed, $265,331,000 above the House- 
passed bill and $2,175,000 above the 
Senate-passed bill. The increase above 
the House passed bill largely reflects 
the $250,000,000 added by the Senate 
for Veterans’ Administration readjust- 
ment benefits. That request was sub- 
mitted after the House considered the 
bill. 


The rescissions total $33,989,716 
more than requested, $16,021,000 
above the House- passed bill and 
$137,603,575 below the Senate - passed 
bill. 


Now let me touch on the major 
items that we worked out in confer- 
ence. 
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COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING GRANTS 

Under the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, the compre- 
hensive planning grants program— 
popularly known as section 701—was a 
major issue before us. The administra- 
tion proposed rescinding the full bal- 
ance available for the program and in 
effect terminating it. The House sup- 
ported that rescission with the excep- 
tion of preserving $2,000,000 for the 
work study program that is targeted at 
helping young minority and disadvan- 
taged planners. The Senate, however, 
restored the $34,975,709 proposed for 
rescission. We reached a compromise 
providing $19,000,000 and directing 
that HUD make available these funds 
for metropolitan and nonmetropolitan 
areawide organizations. 

Within that $19,000,000, $2,000,000 
continues to be reserved for the work 
study program. 

Mr. Speaker, I took the position that 
if ever there was a program that could 
be ended at this time—this was the 
program. We did, however, yield to the 
Senate on a compromise figure. But I 
want to make clear, and the confer- 
ence report makes clear that we will 
not approve any additional funding 
for the section 701 comprehensive 
planning program in 1982. The funds 
provided here give the areawide plan- 
ning organizations an opportunity to 
transition to other funding sources— 
including, for example, funding availa- 
ble to localities through the communi- 
ty development block grant program. 

HOUSING COUNSELING ASSISTANCE 

Mr. Speaker, the administration also 
proposed rescinding $6,000,000 of the 
$10,000,000 appropriated in 1981 for 
housing counseling assistance. The 
conference committee split the differ- 
ence in this rescission and has pro- 
vided $3,000,000 or a total of 
$7,000,000 in 1981 for this activity. I 
want to make clear that it is our inten- 
tion that those funds should be used 
for comprehensive counseling, includ- 
ing prepurchase and renter counsel- 
ing. 

EPA CONSTRUCTION GRANTS 

The next big issue that faced the 
conferees is one that was not easy to 
resolve to everyone's satisfaction. 

But we did the best job that we 
could and I believe that we have 
brought back a reasonable compromise 
for the waste water treatment con- 
struction grants program of the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency. 

Let me provide you with just a little 
background. The administration re- 
quested a rescission of $1,700,000,000 
in construction grants funds. 

Both the House and the Senate ver- 
sions of the bill rescinded the 
$1,700,000,000. The House agreed with 
the administration’s proposal—but the 
Senate revised the distribution of the 
rescission. The principal difference in 
that revision is that the Senate re- 
tained the $114,351,000 of funds avail- 
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able from the Public Works Employ- 
ment Appropriation act of 1977. These 
funds are popularly known as Tal- 
madge-Nunn. The House felt strongly 
that of all the funds proposed for re- 
scission—the Talmadge-Nunn funds 
should have been rescinded. Why? Be- 
cause the purpose of the 1977 public 
works appropriation bill was to stimu- 
late the economy and to provide addi- 
tional jobs. But here is the shocking 
fact. As of December 31, 1980, the 
total Talmadge-Nunn obligations were 
$249,000,000 of the $480,000,000 made 
available in 1977. That represents only 
slightly over half of the entire appro- 
priation—and it is clear that these 
funds did nothing to stimulate jobs as 
part of that economic package. 

So it was our feeling that of the 
entire $1,700,000,000 proposed for re- 
scission, the Talmadge-Nunn moneys 
had the weakest argument for not 
being rescinded. 

Not unexpectedly, the Senate took 
exactly the opposite position. The 
Senate was interested in protecting 
those States that have large unobligat- 
ed balances of Talmadge-Nunn funds. 
For example, West Virginia has not 
obligated $1 of the $34.2 million that 
have been made available under Tal- 
madge-Nunn. In fact, as of last Decem- 
ber the same was true of Louisiana, 
Colorado, Montana, and a number of 
other States which has used none or 
very little of their Talmadge-Nunn 
funds. So what the Senate did was re- 
store the rescission of $114,351,000 for 
Talmadge-Nunn and take away that 
amount of funding—on a proportional 
basis—from a number of other States. 

Under that arrangement the biggest 
loser was New York, which would have 
lost an additional $47,000,000 on top of 
the nearly $175,000,000 it was giving 
up under the House proposal. 

Other States—particularly in the 
Midwest and in New England—would 
have lost considerable amounts of 
money compared to the House rescis- 
sion. Massachusetts, for example, 
would have lost an additional 
$13,000,000 under the Senate proposal; 
New Jersey would have lost nearly 
$16,000,000 more. 

So the problem was to try and work 
out some kind of compromise—and it 
was a very difficult issue to find any 
ground for compromise. But I think 
we were successful. What we ended up 
doing was agreeing to rescind 
$64,000,000 of the Talmadge-Nunn 
funds—and using those moneys to 
help restore some of the major cuts in 
the States that would have been most 
ees by the Senate version of the 
bill. 

Under the compromise, for example, 
New York loses $21,000,000 less than it 
would have under the Senate version 
of the bill. It is true, and I do not want 
to misrepresent anything here, that it 
does lose about $26,000,000 more than 
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it would under the House version. The 
essence of compromise is that not ev- 
eryone gets what he is looking for— 
and that is exactly what has happened 
here. But we felt we had to reach 
some compromise and I think on the 
whole we have come up with some- 
thing here that is as equitable as possi- 
ble to all States. 

At this point in the Recorp I will in- 
clude a table that displays the effect 
of the EPA construction grants rescis- 
sion based on the original House lan- 
guage—the Senate language and the 
conference language which we are 
asking you to approve today: 


EFFECT OF EPA CONSTRUCTION GRANTS RESCISSION 


House Senate Conference 


—$1,700,000,000 


— 21,486,328 
— 12.08) 64 


10,894,883 
Z12671, 14] 
— 112,875,738 
— 26,313,565 

— 14,250,806 
7517821 


— 7,817,921 


—$1,700,000,000 
— 20,357,730 


—$1,700,000,000 


~ 10,975,243 
7,239,117 


— 8,382,191 
— 78,183,494 


— 28,683,639 
— 16,709,702 
—1,§32,960 


455.48 
—21,121,047 
— 12,539,000 
— 53,718,086 


Ey 422,192 
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— 58,545,025 
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— 9,210,286 1727. 
—8,230,381 — 1,752,058 
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— 7 2750 ot 
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— $9,749,974 
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— 33,702,613 —41,748,813 


— 12,101,666 — 8,382,191 
— 108,165,633 — 136,271,865 
—15,528,818 — 19,557,197 
— 14,680,777 — 10,842,528 


— 72,968,151 — 75,203,704 
—5,184,721 — 3,630,907 
— 21,723,435 — 24,798,917 
— 12,051,002 —8,382,191 
„907.85 — 32,639,563 
—74,318,714 
— 6,338,725 

— 8,382,191 
— 16,264,033 
— 13,735,834 


— 29,735,887 


— 203,028, 155 
— 38,429,329 
— 8,745,018 
— 123,593,965 
— 17,743,005 
— 11,559,008 
—77,612,365 
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27.8 
—15 80200 
— 64,223,170 
—32,747,731 — 28,084,764 
—11,723,612 —8,382,191 
— 1,266,969 — 1,298,424 
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— 25,486,666 — 24,731,528 
— 6,615,935 — 2,933,958 


— 302,856 


—14734,134 
— 50,433,369 
— 29,281,762 
— 8,649,018 
—1,413,933 
— 2,250,364 
— 2,798,277 
—5,126,369 
—323,732 


— 230,945 — 290,910 — 263,856 


NATIONAL CONSUMER COOPERATIVE BANK 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to turn to 
another issue of importance that was a 
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difficult problem for the conferees. 
And—again I am happy to report that 
we did reach an agreement. I am refer- 
ring to the National Consumer Coop- 
erative Bank. The bank was estab- 
lished through legislation in 1978 to 
provide credit and technical assistance 
to cooperatives. While cooperatives 
have a proven record of minimizing 
the impact of inflation and recession, 
consumer cooperatives and certain 
producer cooperatives have been 
denied access to credit by lending in- 
stitutions. 

To date the Congress has appropri- 
ated $175,000,000 for loans by the 
bank. The administration proposed re- 
scinding $90,000,000 of the bank and 
self-help funds—thus effectively ter- 
minating the bank. 

The House bill rescinded only 
$17,000,000 in self-help development 
funds while not agreeing to rescind 
any of the $60,000,000 proposed for re- 
scission for the hard loan window of 
the bank. 

The Senate bill rescinded the full 
$90,000,000 as requested. The confer- 
ees have agreed with the House posi- 
tion. This action will allow the bank to 
go private—in other words the bank 
will be able to continue on its own 
without additional Federal funding. 

In fact, I believe that it is possible, 
and we hope it is possible, that admin- 
istrative expenses of the bank can be 
met from its own funds after fiscal 
year 1981. 

There were a number of Senators 
who felt strongly that all bank funds 
should be rescinded but the House 
prevailed on this position. 

NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 

The National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration agreement concerns 
both a rescission and a reprograming. 
The conferees agreed to rescind 
$4,500,000 as proposed by the House 
instead of $37,900,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. The conferees also agreed 
that NASA could reprogram 
$52,000,000 of the $60,000,000 pro- 
posed to the Space Shuttle program. I 
should point out that the conference 
report, House Report No. 97-124, con- 
tains a printing error regarding the 
use of the remaining $8,000,000. The 
other $8,000,000 is to remain available 
as follows: 


International solar polar mis- 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
Finally, Mr. Speaker, I want to ad- 
dress one other major issue that the 
conferees struggled with in this bill 
under the HUD-independent agencies 
chapter. That issue is the question of 
allocating sufficient personnel—both 
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permanent full time and part time—to 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals 
throughout the country. Section 
5010(a)(4) of title 38 of the United 
States Code requires that the Director 
of the Office of Management and 
Budget permit the VA to employ for 
the appropriation accounts medical 
care, medical and prosthetic research 
and medical administration and mis- 
cellaneous operating expenses not less 
than the number of employees for the 
employment for which appropriations 
have been made. During the past 2 
years that law has not been fully im- 
plemented by either the Carter or 
Reagan administrations. When it was 
partially implemented—and the appro- 
priate level of full-time equivalent em- 
ployees was made available to the var- 
ious hospitals—too often other ceilings 
were imposed that limited the discre- 
tion of hospital directors to hire the 
people needed to get the job done. 

For example, the 1981 ceiling on 
full-time permanent employees is so 
low that hospital directors are forced 
to limit the number of full-time per- 
manent employees hired. This restric- 
tion does not contribute to the effi- 
cient allocation of resources. Arbitrar- 
ily requiring that other than full-time 
permanent employees—temporaries— 
be hired does not save money and does 
not promote good management. The 
decision to hire a full-time permanent 
of part-time or temporary employee 
should be made by each hospital direc- 
tor to fit local circumstances. 

What we were aiming for in the 
action taken in the House version of 
this supplemental appropriation bill 
was to try and convince the Office of 
Management and Budget that the full- 
time employee equivalent (FTEE) ceil- 
ing that is set in the appropriation bill 
each year should be the governing 
control. 

OMB was reluctant to do that and in 
some ways I can understand its reluc- 
tance. But the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi (Mr. MONTGOMERY) and I had a 
conversation on Tuesday with the Di- 
rector of the Office of Management 
and Budget and he has agreed to lift 
the full-time permanent ceiling for the 
balance of 1981 and through fiscal 
year 1982. We feel that this approach 
will be very beneficial to the VA 
health care system. 

At the same time—I want to put the 
Veterans’ Administration and each of 
the hospital directors on notice that 
we will be monitoring how they make 
use of this increased flexibility, I 
think we can count on them—as good 
managers—to properly administer a 
single ceiling on full-time equivalent in 
an equitable fashion. 

Mr. Speaker, the conferees reached 
agreement on this item. I think it is a 
good compromise—and I want to ex- 
press my thanks to Dave Stockman for 
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the consideration he has shown to give 
this approach a chance to work. 


@ Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
the portion of the conference agree- 
ment on H.R. 3512, the supplemental 
and rescission bill for fiscal year 1981, 
for the Departments of Commerce, 
Justice, and State, the judiciary, and 
related agencies provides a net de- 
crease in budget authority of 
—$108,877,000. This figure is com- 
prised of $70,006,000 in program sup- 
plementals, $171,064,000 in pay supple- 
mentals, and —$350,947,000 in rescis- 
sions. 

The conference agreement for these 
departments and agencies would pro- 
vide for a net decrease in budget 
authority which is $68,753,000 less 
than the administration’s request, 
$49,314,000 less than the House bill 
and $6,868,000 more than the Senate 
bill. The large increase over the House 
bill is due primarily to the fact that 
the conference agreement provides for 
a transfer of $33,000,000 from the 
Coastal Energy Impact Fund to the 
coastal zone management program in- 
stead of rescinding that amount as 
proposed by the House. 

Mr. Speaker, the conference agree- 
ment with respect to EDA would re- 
scind $187,850,000 of the $342,350,000 
proposed for rescission. A total of 
$154,500,000 would remain available, 
of which $14,500,000 is for substate 
planning grants and $140,000,000 is for 
projects for which EDA made a moral 
commitment to fund. The list of these 
projects is printed in House Report 
97-29, and under the conference agree- 
ment EDA must give first priority to 
the projects on that list. 

I should also add, Mr. Speaker, that 
the conference agreement disapproves 
$73,400,000 of a $113,400,000 deferral, 
proposed for the Small Business De- 
velopment Administration’s business 
loan and investment fund. This action 
will provide for a business loan guar- 
antee program of $4.5 billion, which 
was the level originally approved for 
fiscal year 1981. This action will also 
provide for a direct business loan pro- 
gram totaling $367,500,000 for fiscal 
year 1981 instead of $304 million as 
proposed by the administration. 
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Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time on this 
side. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
futher requests for time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. All 
time having expired, without objec- 
tion, the previous question is ordered 
on the conference report. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 
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AMENDMENTS IN DISAGREEMENT 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the first amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 13: Page 5, lines 23 
and 24, strike out may be withheld from 
obligation until October 1, 1981" and insert 
“are rescinded”. 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Senate 
amendments in disagreement be desig- 
nated by number, considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 13 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 15: Page 6, strike 
out lines 17 to 23, inclusive, and insert: 


CHILD NUTRITION PROGRAMS 


For an additional amount for “Child nu- 
trition programs”, $109,875,000. 


FOOD STAMP PROGRAM 


For an additional amount for the “Food 
stamp program”, $1,742,600,000: Provided, 
That this appropriation shall be available 
only upon enactment into law of author- 
izing legislation: Provided further, That this 
appropriation shall be subject to any work 
registration or workfare requirements as 
may be required by law: Provided further, 
That of the amounts provided herein, 
$538,000,000 shall be withheld from obliga- 
tion until the Secretary of Agriculture certi- 
fies to the Congress that the Department of 
Agriculture has utilized all regulatory and 
administrative methods available under law 
to curtail fraud, waste, error, and abuse in 
the program: Provided further, That the 
funds provided herein shall remain availa- 
ble until September 30, 1981. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 15 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter stricken and inserted by said 
amendment, insert the following: 

CHILD NUTRITION PROGRAMS 


For an additional amount for “Child nu- 
trition programs”, $109,875,000: Provided, 
That this appropriation shall be available 
only to the extent an official supplemental 
request is transmitted to the Congress. 

FOOD STAMP PROGRAM 

For an additional amount for the Food 
stamp program”, $1,740,724,000: Provided, 
That this appropriation shall be available 
only upon enactment into law of author- 
izing legislation, but pending the enactment 
into law of such legislation, funds received 
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from the sale of surplus agricultural com- 
modities shall be available to the extent and 
in the manner provided in this paragraph: 
Provided further, That this appropriation 
shall be subject to any work registration or 
workfare requirements as may be required 
by law: Provided further, That of the 
amounts provided herein, $536,124,000 shall 
be available upon certification by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture that the Department of 
Agriculture is using all regulatory and ad- 
ministrative methods available under law to 
curtail fraud, waste, error, and abuse in the 
program: Provided further, That this appro- 
priation shall be available only to the 
extent an official amended supplemental re- 
quest is transmitted to the Congress: Pro- 
vided further, That the funds provided 
herein shall remain available until Septem- 
ber 30, 1981. 

Mr. WHITTEN (during the reading). 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
motion be considered as read and 
printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senate 
amendments numbered 25, 33, 37, 40, 
100, 157, 159, 164, 
190, 195, 198, 222, 
223, 246, 253, 255, 
259, 273, 277, 278, 
280, 296, 297, 298, 
299, 304, 305, 306, 
307, 314, 339, 343, 
357, 369, 370, 371, 
372, be considered as read, 
printed in the Recorp, and that they 
be considered en bloc. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk designated Senate amend- 
ments 25, 33, 37, 40, 100, 101, 103, 115, 
131, 157, 159, 164, 190, 191, 193, 
194, 195, 198, 222, 223, 226, 237, 
245, 246, 253, 255, 259, 261, 264, 
266, 273, 277, 278, 280, 282, 294, 
295, 296, 297, 298, 299, 300, 302, 
303, 304, 305, 306, 307, 308, 312, 
313, 314, 339, 343, 357, 361, 366, 367, 
368, 369, 370, 371, 372, and 374, as fol- 
lows: 

Senate amendment No. 25: Page 10, after 
line 7, insert: 


SHIP CONSTRUCTION 
(DISAPPROVAL OF DEFERRAL) 


The Congress disapproves $55,000,000 of 
the proposed deferral D81-80 relating to the 
Department of Commerce, Maritime Admin- 
istration, “Ship construction” as set forth in 
the message of March 10, 1981, which was 
transmitted to the Congress by the Presi- 
dent. The disapproval shall be effective 
upon the enactment into law of this Act and 
the amount of the proposed deferral disap- 
proved herein shall be made available for 
obligation. 

Senate amendment No. 33: Page 12, after 
line 23, insert: 
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FEDERAL Prison SYSTEM 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(DISAPPROVAL OF DEFERRAL) 


The Congress disapproves the proposed 
deferral D81-86 relating to the Department 
of Justice, Federal Prison System, “Salaries 
and expenses” as set forth in the message of 
March 10, 1981, which was transmitted to 
the Congress by the President. This disap- 
proval shall be effective upon enactment 
into law of this Act and the amount of the 
proposed deferral disapproved herein shall 
be made available for obligation. 

Senate amendment No. 37: Page 15, afier 
line 21, insert: 

BANKRUPTCY COURTS, SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 


For an additional amount for “Salaries 
and expenses”, $2,000,000, to be derived by 
transfer from “Space and facilities”. 

Senate amendment No. 40: Page 17, after 
line 7, insert: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


BUREAU OF GOVERNMENT FINANCIAL 
OPERATIONS 


FISHERMEN’S PROTECTIVE FUND 


For payment to the Fishermen's Protec- 
tive Fund, in accordance with section 5 of 
the Public Law 92-569 approved October 26, 
1972, $8,300,000, to remain available until 
expended. 

Senate amendment No. 100: Page 34, after 
line 25, insert: 

Not to exceed $2,288,000 of the unobligat- 
ed balances of the Water Resources Council, 
as of the date of enactment of this Act, 
shall be reprogramed for grants to the 
States provided under the authority of title 
III of the Water Resources Planning Act (42 
U.S.C. 1962 et seq.). 

Senate amendment No. 101: Page 35, after 
line 4, insert: 


CONTRIBUTION TO THE INTERNATIONAL FINANCE 


CORPORATION 
(RESCISSION) 


Of the funds made available for this ac- 
count by Public Law 96-536, $33,447,900 are 
rescinded. 

Senate amendment No. 103: Page 37, after 
line 4, insert: American Schools and Hospi- 
tals Abroad (Foreign Currency Program): 
For necessary expenses as authorized by 
section 612 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, $14,300,000 in foreign currencies 
which the President determines to be excess 
to the normal requirements of the United 
States, which shall be available only for the 
American University in Cairo, Egypt, to 
remain available until expended. 

Senate amendment No. 115: Page 43, line 
15, after “available” insert “: Provided, That 
$501,500 of funds appropriated for Commu- 
nity Development Grants in the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development- 
Independent Agencies Appropriation Act, 
1981, shall be available from the Secretary's 
Discretionary Fund to fully fund the bal- 
ance of the grant commitments made for 
the nine Neighborhood Self-Help Develop- 
ment projects approved after September 30, 
1980, and before March 17, 1981”. 

Senate amendment No. 131: Page 50, after 
line 3, insert: 

MEDICAL CARE 
(RESCISSION) 


Of the funds appropriated under this 
head in the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development-Independent Agencies 
Appropriations Acts, 1981 and prior years, 
$25,789,000 are rescinded. 
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Senate amendment No. 157: Page 56, line 
5, after “Service” insert “: Provided, That 
section 14(i) of the National Forest Manage- 
ment Act of 1976 (Public Law 94-588) may 
be waived at the discretion of the Secretary 
if he determines that such action will facili- 
tate the salvage of timber damaged by the 
eruption of Mount Saint Helens”. 

Senate amendment No. 159: Page 56, line 
11, after “rescinded” insert; and of the 
funds provided under this head in Public 
Law 96-126, $875,000,000 for the Solar and 
Conservation Reserve are rescinded”. 

Senate amendment No. 164: Page 56, line 
22, after “96-514),” insert “$89,400,000 are 
rescinded and“. 

Senate amendment No. 190: Page 61, after 
line 2, insert: 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 


Of the funds provided for “Salaries and 
expenses” for fiscal year 1981 in Public Law 
96-536, as amended, $570,000 are rescinded. 

Senate amendment No. 191: Page 61, after 
line 3, insert: 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 


Of the funds provided for “Salaries and 
expenses” for fiscal year 1981 in Public Law 
96-536, as amended, $406,000 are rescinded. 

Senate amendment No. 192: Page 61, after 
line 7, insert: 

OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 
ADMINISTRATION 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 


Of the funds provided for “Salaries and 
expenses” for fiscal year 1981 in Public Law 
96-536, as amended $920,000 are rescinded. 

Senate amendment No. 193: Page 61, after 
line 7, insert: 

MINE SAFETY AND HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds provided for “Salaries and 
expenses” for fiscal year 1981 in Public Law 
96-536, as amended, $660,000 are rescinded. 

Senate amendment No. 194: Page 61, after 
line 7, insert: 

BUREAU or LABOR STATISTICS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds provided for “Salaries and 
expenses” for fiscal year 1981 in Public Law 
96-536, as amended, $160,000 are rescinded. 

Senate amendment No. 195: Page 61, after 
line 7, insert: 

DEPARTMENTAL MANAGEMENT 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 


Of the funds provided for “Salaries and 
expenses” for fiscal year 1981 in Public Law 
96-536, as amended, $300,000 are rescinded. 

Senate amendment No. 198: Page 61, after 
line 17, insert: For an additional amount for 
“Preventive health services”, $2,000,000, to 
remain available until expended: Provided, 
That these funds are to be derived from un- 
obligated balances provided under Public 
Law 94-266 for National influenza immuni- 
zation. 

Senate amendment No. 222: Page 66, after 
line 10, insert: 

LIMITATION ON ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


The amount available to process work- 
loads not anticipated in the budget esti- 
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mates and to meet mandatory increases in 
costs of agencies or organizations with 
which agreements have been made to par- 
ticipate in the administration of titles XVI 
and XVIII and section 221 of the Social Se- 
curity Act, and after maximum absorption 
of such costs within the remainder of the 
existing limitation has been achieved, is in- 
creased to $80,000,000. 

Senate amendment No. 223: Page 66, after 
line 10, insert: 


LOW INCOME ENERGY ASSISTANCE 
(RESCISSION) 


Of the funds provided for “Low income 
energy assistance” for fiscal year 1981 in 
Public Law 96-536, as amended, $500,000 are 
rescinded. 

Senate amendment No. 226: Page 66, after 
line 15, insert: 


CUBAN AND HAITIAN ENTRANTS DOMESTIC 
ASSISTANCE 


For an additional amount for “Cuban and 
Haitian entrants domestic assistance”, 
$6,000,000, to remain available until Sep- 
tember 30, 1982, for education expenses pur- 
suant to section 501(a) of the Refugee Edu- 
cation Assistance Act of 1980: Provided, 
That no funds shall be provided to any 
school district with fewer than 10,000 eligi- 
ble students. 

Senate amendment No, 228: Page 67, after 
line 5, insert: 


DEPARTMENTAL MANAGEMENT 
POLICY RESEARCH 
(RESCISSION) 


Of the funds provided for “Policy re- 
search” for fiscal year 1981 in Public Law 
96-536, as amended, $2,500,000 are rescind- 
ed. 

Senate amendment No. 237: Page 67, line 
25, after States“ insert: Provided further, 
That notwithstanding the provision of sec- 
tions 404(a)(9) and 523(c), none of the funds 
appropriated for title IV, part C of the Hle- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act may 
be expended for the purposes of title V, part 
B of such Act: Provided further, That any 
reductions required in title IV, part C and 
title V, part B, of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act shall be proportion- 
ate among the States”. 

Senate amendment No. 245: Page 69, line 
16, after “rescinded” insert Provided, 
That notwithstanding other provisions of 
law, the appropriation for section 112 of the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973 shall be 
$2,800,000”, 

Senate amendment No. 246: Page 69, line 
16, after “rescinded” insert: Provided fur- 
ther, That $650,000 provided under this 
head in Public Law 96-536, as amended, for 
carrying out section 130 of the Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1973 shall be made available to 
the Navajo Tribal Council”. 

Senate amendment No. 253: Page 70, line 
8, after “Act” insert “: Provided further, 
That not to exceed $7,477,000 shall be for 
carrying out part B, subpart 2 of the Voca- 
tional Education Act: Provided further, 
That notwithstanding the provisions of sub- 
part 1, section 103, $2,243,100 shall be made 
available for the National Occupational In- 
formation Coordinating Committee“. 

Senate amendment No. 255: Page 70, line 
8, after “Act” insert “: Provided further, 
That the $3,138,000 remaining for title VIII 
of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act shall be used for the purpose of 
carrying out sections 809, 810, and 812 of 
the Act”. 
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Senate amendment No. 259: Page 70, line 
20, after “expenses” insert “: Provided fur- 
ther, That with funds appropriated herein 
and in the 1981 Continuing Resolution, 
Public Law 96-536, as amended, eligibility 
for a Pell grant h: academic year 1981-82 
shall be based on a maximum grant of 
$1,750, notwithstanding section 411(a) 
(2M A)G)CD of the Higher Education Act”. 

Senate amendment No. 261: Page 70, line 
20, after “expenses” insert “: Provided fur- 
ther, That the cost of attendance used for 
calculating eligibility for and amount of Pell 
grants shall be established by the Secretary 
of Education”. 

Senate amendment No. 262: Page 70, line 
20, after “expenses” insert Provided fur- 
ther, That notwithstanding any other provi- 
sions of law, of the sums appropriated pur- 
suant to section 461(b)(1) of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 for purposes of the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1981, the 
Secretary shall apportion to each State an 
amount that bears the same ratio to the 
total amount of such sums as the amount 
received by the State under section 
462(a)(1) of the Act in fiscal year 1980 bears 
to the sum of such amounts for all the 
States”. 

Senate amendment No. 264: Page 70, after 
line 23, insert: 

“No amounts provided herein or under 
Public Law 96-86 or Public Law 96-536 shall 
be reserved for, or paid to, educational insti- 
tutions to meet administrative expenses.” 

Senate amendment No. 266: Page 71, line 
5, after “rescinded” insert “of the Higher 
Education Act are rescinded, and of the 
amount made available under this head in 
Public Law 96-536, as amended, for fiscal 
year 1981, $12,800,000 of the amount pro- 
vided for title I, part B”. 

Senate amendment No. 273: Page 71, line 
5, after “rescinded” insert”: Provided fur- 
ther, That $2,200,000 of the amount made 
available in Public Law 96-536 for title I, 
part B of the Higher Education Act is avail- 
able only for section 115(d)”. 

Senate amendment No. 277: Page 71, line 
18, before part B,” insert “part A.“. 

Senate amendment No. 278: Page 71, line 
19, after “Act,” insert “title III, section 
303(c2) of the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act of 1973, as amended, 
and”. 

Senate amendment No. 280: Page 71, line 
23, after “1950,” insert “and section 422(a) 
of the General Education Provisions Act,”. 

Senate amendment No. 282: Page 72, after 
line 2, insert: 

“EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 
“ (RESCISSION) 


“Of the funds provided in Public Law 96- 
536, as amended, to carry out section 406 of 
the General Education Provisions Act, 
$1,000,000 are rescinded.” 

Senate amendment No. 290: Page 73, after 
line 23, insert: 

“NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
“ (RESCISSION) 

“Of the funds provided for “Salaries and 
expenses” for fiscal year 1981 in Public Law 
96-536, as amended, $1,060,000 are rescind- 
ed.” 

Senate Amendment No. 294: Page 75, after 
line 2, insert: 

“SENATE” 

Senate amendment No, 295: Page 75, after 
line 2, insert: 

“ (RESCISSION) 

“Of the funds appropriated under the 
heading “SENATE” in Acts providing for 
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the Legislative Branch for the fiscal years 
ending September 30, 1977, September 30, 
1978, and September 30, 1979, and which 
(except for the provisions of this section) 
would remain available until expended, the 
remaining balances, but not less than 
$46,400,000, are rescinded.” 

Senate amendment No. 296: Page 75, after 
line 2, insert: 


“SALARIES, OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 


“OFFICES OF THE SECRETARIES FOR THE 
MAJORITY AND MINORITY 


“For an additional amount for “Offices of 
the Secretary for the Majority and the Sec- 
retary for the Minority”, $100,000.” 

Senate amendment No. 297: Page 75, after 
line 2, insert: 


CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 
“STATIONERY (REVOLVING FUND) 


“For an additional amount for ‘Stationery 
(revolving fund)’, $2,000.” 

Senate Amendment No. 298: Page 75, after 
line 2, insert: 


“ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS” 


Senate Amendment No. 299: Page 75, after 
line 2, insert: 

“Sec. 101. In order to provide additional 
capital for the revolving fund established by 
the last paragraph under the heading ‘Con- 
tingent expenses of the Senate’ appearing 
under the heading ‘SENATE’ in chapter XI 
of the Third Supplemental Appropriation 
Act, 1957 (2 U.S.C. 46a-1), the Secretary of 
the Senate is authorized and directed to 
transfer $100,000 to such revolving fund 
from ‘miscellaneous items’ in the contingent 
fund of the Senate.” 

Senate Amendment No. 300: Page 75, after 
line 2, insert: 

“Sec. 102. Effective with respect to fiscal 
years beginning on or after October 1, 1980, 
the first sentence of section 101 of the Leg- 
islative Branch Appropriations Act, 1976 (2 
U.S.C. 61a-9a), is amended by striking out 
‘$7,500’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
*$10,000’.” 

Senate Amendment No. 301: Page 75, after 
line 2, insert: 

“Sec. 103. Section 111 of the Supplemen- 
tal Appropriations and Rescission Act, 1980 
(Public Law 96-304) is amended by striking 
out ‘and to remain available through Sep- 
tember 30, 1981’ and inserting in lieu there- 
of ‘and to remain available until December 
31, 1981’.” 

Senate amendment No. 302: Page 75, after 
line 2, insert: 

“Sec. 104. Section 112(a) of the Supple- 
mental Appropriations and Rescission Act, 
1980 (Public Law 96-304) is amended— 

“(1) by inserting ‘(and the unexpended 
balance on any subsequent date during the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1981)’ im- 
mediately after ‘February 28, 1981’, and 

“(2) by striking out ‘for any fiscal year 
shall’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘or in 
funds otherwise made available for the 
same purposes as funds so appropriated for 
such fiscal year shall during such fiscal 
year 

Senate amendment No. 303: Page 75, after 
Iine 2, insert: 

Sec. 105. The second proviso contained in 
the Legislative Branch Appropriation Act, 
1966 (2 U.S.C. 126b), under the heading 
“SENATE”, “SALARIES, OFFICERS AND EM- 
PLOYEES”, “OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY”, is 
amended to read as follows: The Secretary 
of the Senate is hereafter authorized to 
employ, by contract or otherwise, substitute 
reporters of debates and expert transcribers 
at daily rates of compensation, or tempo- 
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rary reporters of debates and expert tran- 
scribers at annual rates of compensation; no 
temporary reporters of debates or expert 
transcribers may be employed under au- 
thority of this provision for more than 
ninety days in any fiscal year; and payments 
made under authority of this proviso shall 
be made from the contingent fund of the 
Senate upon vouchers approved by the Sec- 
retary of the Senate.” 

Senate amendment No. 304: Page 75, after 
line 2, insert: 

“Sec. 106 (a) Effective January 1, 1981, 
the allowance for administrative and cleri- 
cal assistance of each Senator from the 
State of Florida is increased to that allowed 
Senators from States having a population of 
nine million but less than ten million, the 
population of said State having exceeded 
nine million inhabitants. 

„) Effective January 1, 1981, the allow- 
ance for administrative and clerical assist- 
ance of each Senator from the State of 
Washington is increased to that allowed 
Senators from States having a population of 
four million but less than five million, the 
population of said State having exceeded 
four million inhabitants. 

“(c) Effective January 1, 1981, the allow- 
ance for administrative and clerical assist- 
ance of each Senator from the States of 
Oklahoma and South Carolina is increased 
to that allowed Senators from States having 
a population of three million but less than 
four million, the population of said States 
having exceeded three million inhabitants. 

Senate amendment No. 305: Page 75, after 
line 2, insert: 

“Sec. 107. Hereafter, the Secretary of the 
Senate as Disbursing Officer of the Senate 
ia authorized to make transfers between ap- 
propriations of funds available for disburse- 
ment by him for fiscal year 1981, subject to 
the customary reprogramming procedures 
of the Committee on Appropriations of the 
Senate.” 

Senate amendment No. 306: Page 75, after 
line 2, insert: 

“Sec. 108. Effective with the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1981, section 117 of 
the Second Supplemental Appropriations 
Act, 1976 (2 U.S.C. 61f-1a), is amended by 
striking out ‘$92,000’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘$167,000’.” 

Senate amendment No. 307: Page 75, after 
line 2, insert: 

“Sec. 109. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act (or any provision of law 
enacted prior to the date of enactment of 
this Act), the aggregate of the funds (other 
than funds appropriated under title II of 
this Act for increased pay costs) appropri- 
ated for the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1981, for projects or activities for which 
disbursements are made by the Secretary of 
the Senate, shall not exceed an amount 
equal to 90 per centum of the aggregate of 
the funds (including funds appropriated for 
increased pay costs) appropriated for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1980, for 
such projects or activities.” 

Senate amendment No. 308: Page 75, after 
line 2, insert: 

“Sec. 110. (a) Effective in the case of each 
fiscal year (commencing with the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1981) each Senator, at 
his election, may transfer from his Adminis- 
trative, Clerical, and Legislative Assistance 
Allowance (hereinafter referred to as the 
‘clerk hire allowance’) to such Senator's Of- 
ficial Office Expense Account any balance 
remaining, or any portion thereof in such 
clerk hire allowance as of the close of the 
fiscal year. Any balance so transferred to a 
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Senator’s Official Office Expense Account 
shall be available only for expenses incurred 
during the calendar year in which occurred 
the close of the fiscal year. Each Senator 
electing to make such a transfer shall advise 
the Senate Disbursing Office in writing, no 
later than December 31, and such transfer 
shall be made on such date (but not earlier 
than the October 1 which next succeeds the 
close of the fiscal year with respect to which 
the balance occurs) as may be specified by 
the Senator. 

„b) Transfer of funds under subsection 
(a) shall be made from the appropriation 
‘Administrative, Clerical, and Legislative As- 
sistance Allowance to Senators’ under the 
heading ‘Senate’ and ‘Salaries, officers, and 
employees’ for transfer to the appropriation 
Miscellaneous items’ for allocation to Sena- 
torial Official Office Expense Accounts.” 

Senate amendment No. 311: Page 76, after 
line 16, insert: 

CAPITOL BUILDINGS 
(RESCISSION) 


Of the funds appropriated under this 
head in H.R. 7593, and made available by 
Public Law 96-536, making continuing ap- 
propriations through June 5, 1981, $97,000 
are rescinded. 

Senate amendment No. 312: Page 76, after 
line 16, insert: 

CAPITOL GROUNDS 
(RESCISSION) 


Of the funds appropriated under this 
head in H.R. 7593, and made available by 
Public Law 96-536, making continuing ap- 
propriations through June 5, 1981, $10,000 
are rescinded. 

Senate amendment No. 313: Page 77, after 
line 7, insert: 

SENATE GARAGE 
(RESCISSION) 


Of the funds appropriated under this 
head in H.R. 7593, and made available by 
Public Law 96-536, making continuing ap- 
propriations through June 5, 1981, $102,000 
are rescinded. 

Senate amendment No. 314: Page 77, line 
20, after “rescinded” insert “, together with 
$70,000 included under this head in H.R. 
7593, and made available by Public Law 96- 
536”. 

Senate amendment No. 339: Page 85, after 
line 22, insert: 

(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 


For necessary expenses of the Conrail 
Workforce Reduction Program, to remain 
available until expended, $15,000,000 which 
shall be transferred to the United States 
Railway Association in accordance with sec- 
tion 405(b)(1) of Public Law 96-448, of 
which $5,000,000 shall be derived by trans- 
fer from “Rail service assistance”. 

Senate amendment No. 343: Page 87, after 
line 5, insert: 

PAYMENTS TO THE ALASKA RAILROAD REVOLVING 
FUND 

For an additional amount for “Payments 
to the Alaska Railroad revolving fund”, 
$2,000,000 to remain available until expend- 
ed. 

Senate amendment No. 357: Page 92, after 
line 18, insert: 

INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 

TAXPAYER SERVICE AND RETURNS PROCESSING 


For an additional amount for the tax 
counseling for the elderly program (TCE), 
$500,000. This additional amount shall be 
used to retroactively reimburse volunteer 
tax counselors for personal and administra- 
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tive expenses incurred during the past 1980 
income tax filing season. 
Senate amendment No. 361: Page 96, after 
line 11, insert: 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL PERSONNEL ASSISTANCE 
(RESCISSION) 


Of the funds provided for the Intergov- 
ernmental Personnel Act Grant program for 
fiscal year 1981 in Public Law 96-536, 
$5,600,000 are rescinded: Provided, That no 
funds appropriated or made available by 
this or any other Act shall be available to 
fund the Intergovernmental Personnel Act 
Grant program after June 5, 1981. 

Senate amendment No. 366; Page 97, after 
line 23, insert: 

SENATE 


Senate amendment No. 367: Page 97, after 
line 23, insert Salaries, Officers and em- 
ployees“, $11,740,000;”. 

Senate amendment No. 368: Page 97, after 
line 23, insert ““Office of the Legislative 
Counsel of the Senate“, $80,000;”. 

Senate amendment No. 369: Page 97, after 
line 23, insert: ““Office of Senate Legal 
Counsel”, $40,000;”. 

Senate amendment No, 370: Page 97, after 
line 23, insert: Senate Policy Commit- 
tees”, $131,000;”. 

Senate amendment No. 371: Page 97, after 
line 23, insert: Inquiries and investiga- 
tions“, $1,627,000;”. 

Senate amendment No. 372: Page 97, after 
line 23, insert: Folding documents”, 
$11,000;”. 

Senate amendment No. 374: Page 99, after 
line 23, insert: Senate office building”, 
$448,000;”. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendments of 
the Senate numbered 25, 33, 37, 40, 100, 101, 
103, 115, 131, 157, 159, 164, 190, 191, 192, 193, 
194, 195, 198, 222, 223, 226, 228, 237, 245, 246, 
253, 255, 259, 261, 262, 264, 266, 273, 277, 278, 
280, 282, 290, 294, 295, 296, 297, 298, 299, 300, 
301, 302, 303, 304, 305, 306, 307, 308, 311, 312, 
313, 314, 339, 343, 357, 361, 366, 367, 368, 369, 
370, 371, 372, and 374, and concur therein. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 17: Page 8, line 10, 
after “expended” insert: “Provided, That no 
funds available to this agency shall be used 
to either reduce or plan for a reduction in 
full-time permanent employment of less 
than twelve thousand five hundred and 
eighty (12,580)”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 17 and concur therein. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
that the question be divided. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question will be divided. 

Does the gentleman from Mississippi 
desire recognition? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Not at this time. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion to recede 
from disagreement to Senate amend- 
ment 17, offered by the gentleman 
from Mississippi (Mr. WHITTEN). 

The motion to recede was agreed to. 
PREFERENTIAL MOTION OFFERED BY MR. CONTE 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Contre moves that the House concur 
in the amendment of the Senate numbered 
17, with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment, 
insert the following: “: Provided, That no 
funds available to this agency shall be used 
to either reduce or plan for a reduction in 
full-time permanent employment of less 
than twelve thousand five hundred and 
eighty (12,580). 

[However, if the Secretary determines 
that the orderly and efficient operation of 
the Department of Commerce requires that 
he not comply with the preceding proviso, 
he need not comply and shall submit to the 
Committees on Appropriations of the House 
and Senate, a report explaining his reasons 
for not complying.]” 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I very re- 
luctantly offer this motion, because as 
I said earlier, I agree with the confer- 
ence report. I think we have done a 
tremendous job. The administration, 
however, feels very, very strongly 
about this amendment. The Secretary 
of Commerce has met with the gentle- 
man from Iowa (Mr. SMITH) and with 
the gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
WHITTEN). He came to my office and 
also met with Senator HATFIELD and 
others in the other body. He is very 
concerned about this amendment put 
in by the Senate. 

In a nutshell, this mischievous 
Senate amendment would set a bad 
precedent of mandating a congression- 
ally imposed employment floor—not a 
ceiling—on one of the biggest bureauc- 
racies in town, the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration, or 
NOAA, as it is commonly known. 
NOAA has a current on-board 
strength of 12,670 full-time permanent 
positions, or more than 43 percent of 
the total employees in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The new administration has pro- 
posed a modest reduction in NOAA po- 
sitions by the end of fiscal year 1981 
of 3.6 percent, or 435 slots, as part of 
the overall cutback in Federal employ- 
ment, a cutback strongly supported by 
most of our constituents. The reduc- 
tion for NOAA is actually less, 
percentagewise, than for the Depart- 
ment as a whole, which is slated for a 
4.8-percent reduction. 

Senate amendment 17 would limit 
reductions in NOAA to 1 percent of its 
personnel, or a cut of only 120 posi- 
tions. This small reduction would 
force other agencies within the De- 
partment of Commerce to absorb an 
additional 333 cutbacks in employ- 
ment levels allocated by the Office of 
Management and Budget. This would 
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mean that while NOAA is called on to 
make only a 1-percent reduction, other 
agencies which are important to the 
commerce and health of this Nation 
would be forced to cut back by nearly 
8 percent. That is not fair; it is not 
good management, and it should not 
be allowed to happen. 

If this amendment is not removed 
from this bill, the following actions 
will be taken by the Department of 
Commerce: 

An across-the-board hiring freeze 
will be reinstituted. 

Critical new program hires in the 
Patent Office will not be made, thus 
increasing patent and trademark proc- 
essing times by 1 to 2 months. 

Needed employment in the Interna- 
tional Trade Administration will not 
be instituted, which would negatively 
impact such activities as the timely 
processing of export application li- 
cense backlogs, control over high-tech- 
nology exports, review of militarily 
critical technologies in the license 
evaluation process, and administration 
of trigger price mechanisms. 

Effective administrative control over 
existing EDA projects, totaling $1.2 
billion, could be lost due to conflicting 
employment directives coniained in 
this bill. 

And finally, nearly half of the $1 bil- 
lion spent for decennial census data 
collection could wind up wasted due to 
the inability to process that data in a 
timely manner. 

These harmful results are too high a 
price to pay to satisfy what is essen- 
tially a special relationship which one 
member of the other body feels 
toward NOAA, a relationship which 
has generated an amendment to pro- 
tect this one agency out of the entire 
Federal bureaucracy and to give it spe- 
cial privilege. 

I would like to make one final obser- 
vation, Mr. Speaker. As the new ad- 
ministration and the Congress labors 
to create a more lean and more effi- 
cient and more effective Federal Gov- 
ernment, we must be evenhanded in 
dealing with these agencies or we will 
never accomplish our goals, Each of us 
has favorite programs and agencies, 
many of which are being cut back in 
this bill. It hurts us to do it, but we do 
it because we are convinced such re- 
ductions, taken in total, will ultimate- 
ly benefit the Nation. 

If we get sidetracked every time one 
Member is successful in gaining special 
consideration for his or her favorite 
agency, such as this hiring floor for 
NOAA, we have no chance of success. 
We must put a stop to such attempts 
whenever they appear, and that is 
why I urge all of you to adopt this 
motion. 

Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 
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Mr. O’BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, if I un- 
derstand the gentleman correctly, the 
appropriation for the Commerce De- 
partment was finely tuned and all the 
excess eliminated. Now, if this little 
bit of special treatment is given to 
NOAA, then the Patent Office, the 
Census Office, and, indeed, the 
Agency for International Trade are 
going to suffer serious cutbacks that 
will completely degenerate their effec- 
tiveness; is that correct? 

Mr. CONTE. You are protecting 
NOAA to the detriment of all these 
other agencies; the gentleman is abso- 
lutely right. 

Mr. O’BRIEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Iowa (Mr. SMITH). 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
let me state what is involved here. We 
are talking about the budget for 
NOAA. Under the instructions given 
by OMB to NOAA, they would have 
had a cut of 453 people, not necessar- 
ily for NOAA, but that is NOAA’s part 
of the cut as it was distributed by Sec- 
retary Baldrige; so what is involved in- 
volves a lot of things, like the aquacul- 
ture program. It is especially impor- 
tant to the east coast and to the 
Northwest; also the fruit frost pro- 
gram, and with the closing down of 37 
part-time weather stations. Those are 
all over the country. 

We are involved with a number of 
things that we may or may not do in 
the 1982 budget coming up here in 2 
or 3 weeks; but Secretary Baldrige 
wants to fire those people right now. 
He wants to determine it right now; so 
we are talking about whether or not to 
keep them on until October 1. Under 
this bill we would let him fire 120 
people right now, but we would say 
that as to the other 333, you can 
surely wait until the first of October 
or until we have settled this matter in 
the 1982 budget. 
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If my colleagues vote for this 
amendment, they are saying right 
now, “Kill the aquaculture program” 
that people on the east coast especial- 
ly are interested in, and those in the 
State of Washington and those in the 
State of Oregon are also interested. 
Maybe we will and maybe we will not, 
but we should not decide it now. 

My colleagues will also be saying to 
these 38 Members around here, almost 
every one of which have been before 
the committee saying we should not 
close down these part-time weather 
stations, we would be saying do it now, 
do not wait for the 1982 budget and 
make the decision, fire them now, and 
the question will already be settled. 
We should not do it this way. 

The argument is if we do not do this 
we will take some out of the Patent 
Office. That is only if OMB gets their 
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way. It is also only if OMB does not 
shift some people to them from some- 
place else. 

Let me explain something else we 
did in this bill. Under this bill that we 
have before us now there will be 200 
more people cut in SBA than they 
wanted to. OMB can give them those 
200 people. They have a number of 
ways to keep from reaching into the 
Patent Office or any other place. 

The whole thing involved here is the 
Secretary of Commerce wants to make 
a decision now that we have not given 
him permission to make yet. I say my 
colleagues should not agree to this 
amendment. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I just 
want to make sure the Recorp is cor- 
rect. My good friend from Iowa (Mr. 
SMITH) says we are going to close 
weather stations and fire those indi- 
viduals. We have on board 5,018 
weather service employees. 

This reduction the Department of 
Commerce has proposed would cut 
only 69 of those 5,018. And listen to 
this. Of those 69, 40 are associated 
with nuclear testing services in Las 
Vegas. Maybe it is high time they 
came home and we saved some money. 
At any rate, those weather stations 
the gentleman from Iowa referred to 
are not affected by this motion. We 
will deal with that issue in the fiscal 
year 1982 bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. SMITH of Iowa. It still involves 
those 37 part-time weather stations. 
The Secretary has said that the cuts 
he proposes now are a part of the 
package he intends to complete in 
fiscal year 1982 and we would be 
making a decision now to close the sta- 
tions when Members on both sides of 
the aisle do not want that decision 
made today. 

Mr. CONTE. I maintain this action 
does not make that decision. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does 
the gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
WHITTEN) have further requests for 
time? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I have no further 
requests for time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the previous question is 
ordered on the preferential motion. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the preferential motion 
offered by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. CONTE). 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Conte) there 
were—ayes 10, noes 15. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
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point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. The 
Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 195, nays 
178, not voting 58, as follows: 

[Roll No. 611 
YEAS—195 


Gramm 

Green 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hagedorn 

Hall, Ralph Petri 
Hammerschmidt Pickle 


Mitchell (NY) 
Molinari 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morrison 
Murtha 
Myers 

Napier 
Nelligan 


NAYS—178 


Richmond 


Mikulski 
Miller (CA) 
Mineta 
Minish 


Mitchell (MD) 
Moakley 
Moffett 


Jones (NC) 
LaFalce 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Hollenbeck for, with Mr. Mollohan 
against. 

Mr. Young of Alaska for, with Mrs. Bou- 
quard 

Mr. Craig for, with Mr. Fary against. 

Mr. Evans of Iowa for, with Mr. Leland 
against. 

Mr. Philip M. Crane for, with Mr. Dellums 
against. 

Mr. Rousselot for, 
against. 

Mr. Schulze for, with Mr. Jones of North 
Carolina against. 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Price with Mr. Madigan. 

Mr. Stratton with Mr. Vander Jagt. 

Mr. Heftel with Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Florio with Mr. Archer. 


with Mr. Fuqua 
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LaFalce with Mr. Gradison. 

Neal with Mr. Dickinson. 
Foglietta with Mr. Conable. 
Flippo with Mr. Bafalis. 

Stump with Mr. Badham. 

White with Mr. Moore. 

Roe with Mr. Weber of Minnesota. 
Ferraro with Mr. Brown of Ohio. 
Biaggi with Mr. Hillis. 

Beilenson with Mr. Frenzel. 


Mr. Dymally with Mr. Martin of North 
Carolina. 


Mr. Brooks with Mr. Fish. 

Mr. AuCoin with Mr. Carney. 

Mr. Grisham with Mr. Deckard. 

Mr. Hansen of Utah with Mr. Duncan. 

Mr. Jeffords with Mr. Hartnett. 

Mr. Washington with Mr. Goldwater. 

Messrs. BREAUX, HUTTO, CHAP- 
PELL, DYSON, IRELAND, LEVITAS, 
NELSON, and VOLKMER changed 
their votes from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. LOWERY of California and Mr. 
GLICKMAN changed their votes from 
“nay” to “‘yea.” 

So the preferential motion was 
agreed to. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 20: Page 8, strike 

out lines 18 to 22, inclusive, and insert: 
COASTAL ZONE MANAGEMENT 

For an additional amount for “Coastal 
zone management”, $40,000,000, to be de- 
rived by transfer from Coastal energy 
impact fund”, to remain available until ex- 
pended. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 20 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter stricken and inserted by said 
amendment, insert the following: 


COASTAL ENERGY IMPACT FUND 
(DEFERRAL) 

Of the funds appropriated under this 
head in Public Law 95-86, $7,000,000 are de- 
ferred for obligation until October 1, 1981. 

COASTAL ZONE MANAGEMENT 
(TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For an additional amount for “Coastal 
zone management”, $33,000,000, to be de- 
rived by transfer from ‘Coastal energy 
impact fund”, to remain available until ex- 
pended. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 21: Page 8, after 
line 22, insert: 


5555555555 
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PROMOTE AND DEVELOP FISHERY PRODUCTS AND 
RESEARCH PERTAINING TO AMERICAN FISHERIES 


(DISAPPROVAL OF DEFERRAL) 


The Congress disapproves the proposed 
deferral D81-105, relating to Department of 
Commerce, National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration, “Promote and Devel- 
op Fishery Products and Research Pertain- 
ing to American Fisheries”, as set forth in 
the message of April 27, 1981, which was 
transmitted to the Congress by the Presi- 
dent. This disapproval shall be effective 
upon the enactment into law of this Act. 


Mr. WHITTEN (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate amendment be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 21 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by said amendment, 
insert the following: 


PROMOTE AND DEVELOP FISHERY PRODUCTS AND 
RESEARCH PERTAINING TO AMERICAN FISHERIES 


(DISAPPROVAL OF DEFERRAL) 


The Congress disapproves $2,500,000 of 
the proposed deferral D81-105, relating to 
Department of Commerce, National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration, “Promote 
and Develop Fishery Products and Research 
Pertaining to American Fisheries”, as set 
forth in the message of April 27, 1981, 
which was transmitted to the Congress by 
the President. This disapproval shall be ef- 
fective upon enactment into law of this Act, 
and the amount of the proposed deferral 
disapproved herein shall be made available 
for obligation. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 29: Page 11, after 
line 13, insert: 


FEES AND EXPENSES OF WITNESSES 
(TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 


For an additional amount for “Fees and 
expenses of witnesses”, $6,500,000; to be de- 
rived by transfer from Antitrust Division, 
“Salaries and expenses”, $1,569,000; United 
States Attorneys and Marshals, ‘Salaries 
and expenses”, $2,000,000; and Office of Jus- 
tice Assistance, Research, and Statistics, 
“Law enforcement assistance”, $2,931,000. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 29 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment, 
insert the following: 
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FEES AND EXPENSES OF WITNESSES 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 


For an additional amount for “Fees and 
expenses of witnesses”, $6,200,000, of which 
$2,931,000 is to be derived from Office of 
Justice Assistance, Research, and Statistics, 
“Law enforcement assistance“. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 38: Page 16, strike 
out lines 12 to 18, inclusive, and insert: 

Notwithstanding section 8(b) of the Board 
for International Broadcasting Act of 1973, 
not to exceed $4,500,000 of the amounts 
placed in reserve pursuant to that section, 
or which would be placed in reserve pursu- 
ant to that section, shall be available to the 
Board for carrying out that Act. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 
Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 38 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter stricken and inserted by said 
amendment, insert the following: 

The amounts provided in Public Law 96- 
536 for the Board for International Broad- 
casting may be expended without regard to 
the limitation on $2,400,000 for the purpose 
of transferring RFE/RL positions to the 
United States. 

Notwithstanding section 8(b) of the Board 
for International Broadcasting Act of 1973, 
not to exceed $1,600,000 of the amounts 
placed in reserve pursuant to that section, 
or which would be placed in reserve pursu- 
ant to that section, shall be available to the 
Board for carrying out that Act. 


Mr. CONTE (during the reading). 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 


that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 41: Page 17, after 
line 14, insert: 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For an additional amount for “Salaries 
and expenses”, $650,000, to be derived by 
transfer from “Salaries and expenses (spe- 
cial foreign currency program)”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 41 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 


the matter proposed by said amendment, 
insert the following: 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For an additional amount for “Salaries 
and expenses”, $350,000, to be derived by 
transfer from “Salaries and expenses (spe- 
cial foreign currency program)”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 42: Page 17, after 
line 14, insert: 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES (SPECIAL FOREIGN 
CURRENCY PROGRAM) 
(DISAPPROVAL OF DEFERRAL) 

The Congress disapproves $650,000 of the 
proposed deferral D81-75 relating to the In- 
ternational Communication Agency, “Sala- 
ries and expenses (special foreign currency 
program)“ as set forth in the message of 
February 13, 1981, which was transmitted to 
the Congress by the President. This disap- 
proval shall be effective upon enactment 
into law of this Act. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 42 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by said amendment, 
insert the following: 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES (SPECIAL FOREIGN 
CURRENCY PROGRAM) 
(DISAPPROVAL OF DEFERRAL) 

The Congress disapproves $350,000 of the 
proposed deferral D81-75 relating to the In- 
ternational Communication Agency, “Sala- 
ries and expenses (special foreign currency 
program)” as set forth in the message of 
February 13, 1981, which was transmitted to 
the Congress by the President. This disap- 
proval shall be effective upon enactment 
into law of this Act and the amount of the 
proposed deferral disapproved herein shall 
be made available for obligation. 

Mr. CONTE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 47: Page 19, line 
14, strike out ‘$305,329,000" and insert 
“$297,289,000". 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 47 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed by said amendment, 
insert the following: “$290,089,000". 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of all of the amendments to 
chapter III, Department of Defense. 
All of the reductions made will not in 
any way affect readiness. 

Mr. Speaker, the efforts of the 
House conferees resulted in consider- 
able savings for the taxpayers in the 
Department of Defense part of the 
supplemental bill. We were able to 
persuade the Senate managers to give 
up $1,167,375,000 which had been in- 
cluded in the Senate bill for the De- 
partment of Defense. This was done in 
such a way that those funds necessary 
for the Department of Defense at this 
time were provided. 

The total budget estimates, includ- 
ing both the program supplemental 
and the pay raise supplemental, for 
that part of the Department of De- 
fense funding included in the regular 
annual defense appropriation bill was 
$12,352,242,000. The House had passed 
$10,680,927,000. The Senate increased 
the amount both above the House and 
above the budget level to 
$12,779,438,000. The conference agree- 
ment is for $11,612,063,000. Although 
the conference amount is a very sub- 
stantial sum, the reductions which 
were achieved under the Senate- 
passed amount for defense gave the 
other appropriations subcommittees 
some room to accommodate necessary 
programs in the supplemental which 
could not otherwise have been accom- 
modated under the fiscal year 1981 
budget ceiling. 

The conference amount is as I said, 
$1,167,375,000 under the Senate- 
passed bill. It is $931,136,000 above the 
House-passed bill and $740,179,000 
below the budget estimate. 

The principal area in dispute in the 
conference involved amounts added to 
the bill by the Senate for inflation. 
The Senate, in its review of the De- 
fense requests, rejected the Reagan 
administration’s estimates of inflation 
since they seemed to be too low and 
provided $1,580,826,000 in the supple- 
mental bill for the Department of De- 
fense for inflation based on an esti- 
mated average inflation rate for the 
fiscal year of 10 percent. The House- 
passed bill had supported the amounts 
requested by the administration in 
this area. Testimony before the full 
Appropriations Committee by the Di- 
rector of the Office of Management 
and Budget as well as testimony 
before the Defense Subcommittee by 
the Secretary of Defense stated clear- 
ly that if the administration’s infla- 
tion estimates prove to be faulty, and 
if additional funds were required by 
Defense for this reason, the adminis- 
tration would present supplemental 
requests to the Congress so that de- 
fense readiness would not be adversely 
impacted by inflation. I for one chose 
to accept this position of the adminis- 
tration. The Senate did not and pro- 
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vided the additional $1.6 billion to 
which I made reference. 

In the conference we agreed to pro- 
vide a total of $514,226,000 of the in- 
flation amount which the Senate had 
added to the bill. We agreed to the in- 
flation sums for the operation and 
maintenance appropriations. We also 
agreed to the much smaller such sums 
requested for the military personnel 
and the shipbuilding appropriations. 
We succeeded in persuading the 
Senate to give up the funds appropri- 
ated in the procurement accounts, 
other than in shipbuilding, and in the 
research, development, test, and evalu- 
ation accounts. This totaled approxi- 
mately $1.1 billion. 

I think the agreement reached is re- 
alistic. The operation and mainte- 
nance appropriations are those which 
are impacted most adversely by infla- 
tion. To provide unallocated lump 
sums for inflation in procurement and 
research and development accounts 
this late in the fiscal year would only 
result in even larger unobligated and 
unexpended balances than we will 
have on hand at the end of the fiscal 
year already. The funds were just not 
required at this time and I think the 
conferees reached a wise and equitable 
agreement in this area. 

I will mention here just a few of the 
other highlights in the conference 
agreement. 

The conferees agreed to provide 
$55.5 million in a special account for 
special pay for aviation officers. The 
Navy especially has complained that it 
is short on aviators and that a special 
bonus was needed to persuade aviators 
already in the service to remain in the 
service rather than to take higher 
paying jobs elsewhere. The conferees 
provided the special fund which is to 
be used to transfer needed funds to 
the military personnel appropriations 
after decisions are made and requests 
are submitted to the House and 
Senate Appropriations Committees. 

The funds included in the House bill 
for the F-18 and F-16 aircraft are in- 
cluded in the conference agreement; 
$89 million for the reactivation of the 
battleship New Jersey was included in 
both the House and Senate bills and 
was not an issue at the conference. 
The funds for the ground launched 
cruise missile which had been included 
by the Senate but not included by the 
House were agreed to at the Senate 
level in conference. The conference 
agreement includes funding for the 
Viper antitank missile and the Patriot 
antiaircraft missile system of the 
Army. The funds requested for the 
DDG-X program which had been 
denied by the House but included by 
the Senate were not agreed to in the 
conference. 

Last year, at the initiative of the 
House, a developmental airfield attack 
system, termed the “JP-233,” was ter- 
minated by action of the conferees on 
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the appropriation bill. Rather than 
using the funds provided for termina- 
tion as the conferees directed, the Air 
Force used the funds to keep the pro- 
gram going and requested additional 
funds for the program in the supple- 
mental. The House position prevailed 
in the conference and the funds are 
again denied and the conferees direct 
that the program be once and for all 
terminated. 

One of the more important items in 
the bill involves a general provision 
which had been proposed by the 
House which provides that funds ap- 
propriated to the Department of De- 
fense may not be used to reimburse a 
contractor for the cost of commercial 
insurance that would protect him 
against his own defects in materials or 
workmanship. The Senate had deleted 
the provision but in conference we 
found that many of the Senate confer- 
ees concurred in the House position 
and the provision was perfected and 
included in the conference agreement. 

There were programs which were 
agreed to in the conference that I 
would not personally have chosen to 
fund but, as all of us know, confer- 
ences are a matter of give and take 
and I think, on balance, in the confer- 
ence on the pending supplemental bill 
the House conferees were very success- 
ful in supporting the House position 
and supporting national defense and 
in insisting on reductions in waste and 
mismanagement in the Pentagon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 49: Page 19, line 
23, strike out ‘“$152,100,000" and insert 
“$142,700,000”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 49 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed by said amendment, 
insert the following: “$140,150,000”. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 50: Page 19, after 
line 23, insert: 

MILITARY PERSONNEL, SPECIAL PAY FOR AVI- 
ATION CAREER OFFICERS EXTENDING PERIOD 
OF ACTIVE DUTY 
For the payment of special pay under sec- 

tion 301b of title 37, United States Code, 

$55,500,000. 
MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
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the Senate numbered 50 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment, 
insert: 

“SPECIAL PAY FOR AVIATION OFFICERS 

“For the payment of special pay under 
section 301b of title 37, United States Code, 
$55,500,000, to be transferred to the various 
military personnel accounts.” 

Mr. CONTE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachussetts? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 53: Page 21, line 
11, strike out “$45,060,000” and insert 
“$46,906,000”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 53 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed by said amendment, 
insert the following: $56,906,000”. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 68: Page 24, line 9, 
strike out “$117,100,000" and insert 
“$132,400,000”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 68 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed by said amendment, 
insert the following: 8143.00, 000“. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 72: Page 24, line 
15, strike out all after “program; down to 
and including “programs” in line 23 and 
insert “$21,800,000 for the LSD-41 program; 
$89,000,000 for advance procurement for the 
reactivation of the battleship U.S.S. New 
Jersey, to remain available for obligation 
until September 30, 1985”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 72 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: in lieu of 
the matter stricken and inserted by said 
amendment, insert: “and $89,000,000 for ad- 
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vance procurement for reactivation of a bat- 
tleship, to remain available for obligation 
until September 30, 1985”. 


Mr. CONTE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 81: Page 26, line 
10, after “$101,664,000,” insert “of which 
$2,000,000 is for research and development 
in connection with the reactivation of the 
battleship U.S.S. New Jersey and $1,000,000 
is for research and development in connec- 
tion with the reactivation of the battleship 
U.S. S. Iowa.“. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 81 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment, 
insert: “of which not to exceed $2,000,000 is 
for research and development in connection 
with the reactivation of the battleship 
U.S.S. New Jersey and not to exceed 
$1,000,000 is for research and development 
in connection with the reactiviation of the 
battleship U.S. S. Iowa.“. 

Mr. CONTE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 84: Page 27, strike 
out lines 4 to 11, inclusive. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 84 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter stricken by said amendment, 
insert: “None of the funds appropriated to 
the Department of Defense for fiscal year 
1981 and hereafter shall be available for ob- 
ligation to reimburse a contractor for the 
cost of commercial insurance (other than in- 
surance normally maintained by the con- 
tractor in connection with the general con- 
duct of his business) that would protect 
against costs of the contractor for correc- 
tion of the contractor's own defects in mate- 
rials or workmanship incident to the normal 
course of construction (those defects in ma- 
terials or workmanship which do not consti- 
tute a fortuitous or casualty loss). 
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Mr. CONTE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 111: Page 39, 
strike out lines 11 to 19, inclusive and insert: 

Of the amounts of additional contract au- 
thority provided under this head in the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment-Independent Agencies Appropriation 
Act, 1981, as authorized by section 5 of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937, 
$15,000,000 for modernization of existing 
low-income housing projects, $30,611,609 for 
existing units under section 8, including sec- 
tion 8(j), of such Act, $187,862,148 for newly 
constructed and substantially rehabilitated 
units assisted under such Act and 
$5,260,384,150 of budget authority, are re- 
scinded. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 
Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 111 and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter stricken and inserted by said 
amendment, insert the following: 

Of the amounts of additional contract au- 
thority provided under this head in the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment-Independent Agencies Appropriation 
Act, 1981, as authorized by section 5 of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937, 
$30,611,609 for existing units under section 
8, including section 8(j), of such Act, 
$197,102,148 for newly constructed and sub- 
stantially rehabilitated units assisted under 
such Act, and $5,219,104,150 of budget au- 
thority, are rescinded. 

(DEFERRAL) 

Of the amounts of additional contract au- 
thority provided under this head in the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment-Independent Agencies Appropriation 
Act, 1981, as authorized by section 5 of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937, 
$15,000,000 for modernization of existing 
low-income housing projects and 
$300,000,000 of budget authority shall be 
withheld from obligation until October 1, 
1981. 

Mr. CONTE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 113: Page 42, 
strike out lines 2 to 9, inclusive. 
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MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 
Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 113 and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter stricken by said amendment, 
insert: 

COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING GRANTS 
(RESCISSION) 

Any amounts not reserved from appropri- 
ations provided under this head in the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment-Independent Agencies Appropriation 
Acts, 1981 and prior years, including any 
amounts becoming available from cancella- 
tion of prior year reservations, but exclud- 
ing $19,000,000, are rescinded. 


Mr. CONTE. (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 118: Page 45, 
strike out lines 6 to 25, inclusive, and insert: 

Of the funds appropriated under this 
head, $1,700,000,000 in the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development-Independ- 
ent Agencies Appropriation Acts, 1980 and 
1981, are rescinded. Of the amount rescind- 
ed, and to the extent available, 
$1,000,000,000 should be rescinded from the 
Department of Housing and Urban develop- 
ment-Independent Agencies Appropriation 
Act, 1980, and $700,000,000 should be re- 
scinded from the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development-Independent Agen- 
cies Appropriation Act, 1981. The reduction 
in each appropriation will be distributed 
among the States according to the allot- 
ment formula specified in section 205(c) of 
Public Law 92-500, as amended by Public 
Law 95-217. Whenever a State's share of the 
reduction from an appropriation, as deter- 
mined by the formula, is greater than its 
unobligated balance for that appropriation, 
as determined by the Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency upon the 
date of enactment of this Act, the shortfall 
will be distributed according to the allot- 
ment formula among all the States which 
still have funds remaining from that appro- 
priation. This process of distributing the 
shortfall will continue until the amount of 
the reduction has been allocated among the 
States. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 118 and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter stricken and inserted 
by said amendment, insert the following: 

Of the funds appropriated under this 
head, $880,000,000 in the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development-Independ- 
ent Agencies Appropriation Act, 1980, and 
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$756,000,000 in the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development-Independent Agen- 
cies Appropriation Act, 1981, are rescinded. 
The reduction in each appropriation will be 
distributed among the States according to 
the allotment formula specified in section 
205(c) of Public Law 92-500, as amended by 
Public Law 95-217. Whenever a State's 
share of the reduction from an appropri- 
ation, as determined by the formula, is 
greater than its unobligated balance for 
that appropriation, as determined by the 
Administrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency upon the date of enactment of 
this Act, the shortfall will be distributed ac- 
cording to the allotment formula among all 
the States which still have funds remaining 
from that appropriation. This process of dis- 
tributing the shortfall will continue until 
the amount of the reduction has been allo- 
cated among the States. 

Of the funds appropriated under this 
head in the Public Works Employment Ap- 
propriation Act, 1977, $64,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 

Mr, CONTE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 123: Page 47, 


strike out all after line 18 over to and in- 
cluding line 14 on page 48, and insert: 

Of the funds appropriated under this 
head in the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development-Independent Agencies 


Appropriation Act, 1981, $37,500,000 are re- 
scinded, and of the amounts remaining for 
research and related activities under Public 
Law 96-526: (1) not more than $18,053,000 
shall be available for earthquake hazards 
mitigation; (2) not more than $1,240,000 
shall be available for the estublishment and 
operation of three university-based Innova- 
tion Centers; (3) not more than $2,800,000 
shall be available for grants to two-year and 
four-year colleges for equipment and instru- 
mentation costing $35,000 or less; (4) not 
more than $300,000 shall be available for 
small business innovation for projects to aid 
the handicapped; and (5) not more than 
$1,400,000 shall be available for special pro- 
grams for women and minorities in science 
and technology. None of these funds shall 
be available for separately targeted pro- 
grams for appropriate technology, science 
faculty improvement programs for two-year 
and four-year college faculty research par- 
ticipation, and research opportunity grants 
and visiting professorships for women. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 
Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 123 and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter stricken and inserted by said 
amendment, insert the following: 

Of the funds appropriated under this 
head in the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development-Independent Agencies 
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Appropriation Act, 1981, $46,000,000 are re- 
scinded, and of the amounts remaining for 
research and related activities under Public 
Law 96-526: (1) not more than $37,000,000 
shall be available for scientific, technologi- 
cal, and international affairs; (2) not more 
than $83,000,000 shall be available for engi- 
neering; (3) not more than $18,053,000 shall 
be available for earthquake hazards mitiga- 
tion; (4) not more than $1,240,000 shall be 
available for the establishment and oper- 
ation of three university-based Innovation 
Centers; (5) not more than $2,800,000 shall 
be available for grants to two-year and four- 
year colleges for equipment and instrumen- 
tation costing $35,000 or less; (6) not more 
than $300,000 shall be available for small 
business innovation for projects to aid the 
handicapped; and (7) not more than 
$1,400,000 shall be available for special pro- 
grams for women and minorities in science 
and technology. None of these funds shall 
be available for separately targeted pro- 
grams for appropriate technology, science 
faculty improvement programs for two-year 
and four-year college faculty research par- 
ticipation, and research opportunity grants 
and visiting professorships for women. 

Mr. CONTE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 140: Page 52, line 
18, strike out all after 96-514)“ down to 
and including “1983” in line 20 and insert 
“$11,800,000 are rescinded” 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 140 and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter stricken and inserted by said 
amendment, insert the following: 
“$2,745,000 shall not become available for 
obligation until October 1, 1981, and shall 
remain available for obligation until Sep- 
= ig 30, 1983, and $5,900,00 are rescind- 

Mr. CONTE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I urge 
support of the conference report. 
With respect to chapter 7, we have 
worked out a good conference agree- 
ment. The conference report provides 
for supplemental budget authority of 
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$1,561,454,000 which is $10,517,000 
below the budget estimate. It is 
$4,893,000 above the Senate bill and 
$36,852,000 below the bill that was ap- 
proved by the House. In addition the 
bill provides for  rescissions of 
$2,158,746,000 which is $55,441,000 
more than the amount proposed by 
the administration. The amount re- 
scinded is $294,458,000 less than re- 
scinded in the Senate bill and 
$395,247,000 more than was approved 
by the House. The conference report 
also includes deferrals of $360,807,000. 

The bill does not include any fiscal 
year 1982 advanced funding for the 
Strategic Petroleum Reserve as pro- 
posed by the House. However, there is 
a supplemental appropriation of 
$1,305,000,000 for additional oil pur- 
chases for the reserve in fiscal year 
1981. The committee remains strong in 
its resolve to provide sufficient funds 
so that the Petroleum Reserve may be 
filled as expeditiously as possible. 

The conference report eliminates 
some of the inequities associated with 
the proposed rescissions. Instead of re- 
scinding $250,000,000 from the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund as pro- 
posed, the conference report rescinds 
$90,000,000. The $160,000,000 made 
available will insure that each State 
will now receive at least 75 percent of 
its original share. Because of different 
obligation patterns, fiscal years, and 
bienniums, the proposed rescission 
would have left some States with dis- 
proportionate shares of the available 
funds. 

For the historic preservation fund 
the conference report added $1.5 mil- 
lion over the Senate bill in order to 
give each State a full share of its 
survey and planning grants. Under the 
proposed rescission, 10 States would 
have received a greatly reduced share. 
In the urban parks program the con- 
ference report rejects $16 million of 
the rescission so that those local juris- 
dictions whose projects had been an- 
nounced as grant recipients, only to 
have the funds withdrawn, will now 
receive grants. 

The Youth Conservation Corps pro- 
gram is another example of how the 
proposed rescission affected the var- 
ious States unevenly. The conference 
report does rescind $34,000,000 but re- 
tains $18,000,000 so that the States 
can receive 30 percent of the original 
appropriation as required by law. In 
addition the Departments of Agricul- 
ture and the Interior split the balance 
of $8 million made available. 

The conference report also makes 
available funds to salvage 771 million 
board feet of timber felled as a result 
of the eruption of Mount St. Helens. 
This action, combined with previous 
appropriations, will result in a net 
gain of $115 million for the Govern- 
ment. 

The Senate version of the bill for 
the payments-in-lieu-of-taxes program 
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is included in the conference report. 
This action makes $108 million availa- 
ble for fiscal year 1981. 

In the energy conservation area the 
conference report makes $81,390,000 
above the Senate amount available for 
obligations in fiscal year 1981. This in- 
cludes $68,700,000 for schools and hos- 
pitals conservation grants, $3 million 
for gas turbine engine development 
and $3,100,000 for Stirling engine de- 
velopment, $2 million for the urban 
consortium and $4,590,000 for biomass 
energy studies. For fossil energy re- 
search and development the confer- 
ence report rescinds $53,036,000 in- 
stead of the $66,850,000 proposed by 
the Senate. The increase in the 
amount made available is $1 million 
for the SRC-I pilot plant, $5 million 
for peat gasification, and $4,814,000 
for a methanol from coal facility in 
Beaverdale, Pa. In addition, $3 million 
for enhanced gas recovery is not re- 
scinded. 

The conferees in agreeing to the 
conference report are in agreement 
that the $271 million made available 
for the alcohol fuels loan guarantee 
reserve is to provide for guarantees of 
$812 million. This is based on a 3 to 1 
ratio of guarantees to appropriated re- 
serves as stated in the House report 
accompanying this bill. 

The committee is concerned about 
the trend to withhold appropriations 
by administrative action. In the pro- 
grams under the jurisdiction of the In- 
terior and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee, there are two examples. The 
Department of the Interior has with- 
held approximately $45 million of land 
and water conservation funds and the 
Indian Health Service has withheld 
$1,100,000 of scholarship money for 
Indian students in Indian health pro- 
fessions. Neither of these has been re- 
ported as a rescission or a deferral. 
Managers of these programs are re- 
ferred to section 1011 of title X of the 
Impoundment Control Act of 1974. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from Michigan had a 
question or two. 

Does the gentleman want to ask a 
question? 

Mr. ALBOSTA. Yes; if the gentle- 
man will yield. 

I would like to get some clarification 
on the conference committee report. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to clarify one matter in House Report 
97-29 that accompanies H.R. 3512, the 
supplemental appropriations and re- 
scission bill for fiscal year 1981 with 
the distinguished chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Commerce, Justice, 
State, and the Judiciary, the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

In the House Report 97-29, on page 
41, concerning the title V regional 
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commissions, is it not the intention of 
the committee to allow all of the re- 
maining balances of these title V com- 
missions to be used in an orderly 
phasedown of the activities of these 
commissions? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. If there are any 
remaining balances at the end of fiscal 
year 1981 and they are needed for an 
orderly phaseout of the program, such 
balances should be available during 
the rest of the authorization. 

Mr. ALBOSTA. I want to thank the 
distinguished gentleman from Iowa 
for this important clarification. 

Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 3512 making supple- 
mental appropriations, deferring cer- 
tain budget authority, and rescinding 
certain budget authority for fiscal 
year 1981 and to urge its adoption by 
the House. I particularly want to call 
the Members’ attention to the recom- 
mendations set forth by your commit- 
tee in the Interior and related agen- 
cies chapter of title I. 

We were faced with a particularly 
difficult decision posed by the Presi- 
dent’s request to rescind $250 million 
from the land and water conservation 
fund programs of the National Park 
Service. The House denied this request 
entirely. The Senate agreed to rescind 
$150 million. In conference we were 
able to restore $40 million to the 
States’ share, sufficient funds to 
enable each State to receive not less 
than 75 percent of their targeted allo- 
cation. These funds will make certain 
that the greatest possible equity will 
be shown to all 50 States. This provi- 
sion was necessary because certain 
States obligate their funds early while 
others obligate late in the calendar 
year. At the time of our markup, there 
were 12 States, including my own 
State of Pennsylvania, that had not 
received or obligated their LWCF 
money. This was despite the fact that 
commitments have been made by the 
State to local governments for recrea- 
tion projects. I am especially grateful 
to my chairman, the gentleman from 
Illinois, Mr. YaTEs, and to the Senator 
from Idaho, Senator MCCLURE, for 
their support of this action. 

Our committee also reduced the 
Federal share of the land and water 
conservation fund by $35 million. In 
doing this, our report did not give spe- 
cific direction to the Interior and Agri- 
culture Departments as to which hard- 
ship acquisitions would be funded in 
the remainder of fiscal year 1981. 

However, both agencies are not with- 
out guidance on the subject. As the 
result of submitted questions from 
both the Senate and the House Interi- 
or Appropriations Committees, the 
National Park Service, the Forest 
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Service, and the Fish and Wildlife 
Service have submitted for the Recorp 
a list of projects that represented 
their priority acquisitions. At this 
place in the Recorp, I would like to 
enter those lists and to advise the In- 
terior and Agriculture Departments 
that it is our intention that they 
follow them in allocating their fund- 
ing. 
The information follows: 
SENATE QUESTIONS 


In the event that a rescission level of $55 
million for the Federal side of the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund may be adopted 
by Congress in its consideration of the Sup- 
plemental Appropriations and Rescission 
package for fiscal year 1981, the following 
acquisition list represents priorities beyond 
those contemplated by the existing Depart- 
mental rescission proposals for fiscal year 
1981. These priorities are based on hardship 
criteria which have been applied to the cir- 
cumstances associated with each acquisi- 
tion. A detailed list of hardship or emergen- 
cy circumstances associated with each acqui- 
sition would be far too lengthy, but a brief 
explanation of the peculiarities of each ac- 
quisition has been supplied for your use. 


EMERGENCY OR HARDSHIP CRITERIA 


Emergency acquisition will have as their 
primary objective the avoidance of immi- 
nent actions resulting in irreparable harm 
to the land resources in question. Irrepara- 
ble harm” will include, as a minimum, ad- 
verse uses contrary to specified purposes de- 
lineated in Congressional authorizations. 

Hardship cases will ordinarily dictate the 
use of the LWCF for land acquisition in 
those instances where failure to proceed 
with acquisition would result in the loss of a 
significant and unreasonable amount of fi- 
nancial outlay by the proposed seller, or un- 
reasonable deprivation resulting from finan- 
cial hardship associated with the seller’s 
reasonable expectations regarding the ac- 
quisition. Hardship as defined here would 
be similar to notions associated with zoning 
statutes defining grounds for variances, and 
would generally mean actions that are 
unduly oppressive, arbitrary, or confisca- 
tory. 

Further specificity concerning hardship 
criteria would preempt Secretarial discre- 
tion necessary for adequate review on a 
case-by-case basis. The above established 
criteria have been applied to each of the ac- 
quisitions listed in response to Committee 
inquiries. 
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NATIONAL PARK SERVICE LAND AND WATER CONSERVATION LAND AND WATER CONSERVATION FUND, FEDERAL POR- 


FUND, PROPOSED RESCISSION—FISCAL YEAR 1981 
{In thousands of dollars) 
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Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
also like to commend to you our ac- 
tions with regard to the energy pro- 
grams funded in this bill. When the 
House considered the supplemental 
last month, I suggested that there 
were certain items that I believed 
could be changed from rescissions to 
deferrals without any harm to our Na- 
tion’s energy effort. I believe we have 
accomplished that task. I am especial- 
ly grateful that the committee saw fit 
to continue the coal loan program in 
the Department of Energy. This pro- 
gram will assist an industry that is 
still having difficulty in these infla- 
tionary times securing front end capi- 
tal. We have also taken certain steps 
in the energy conservation programs 
that will allow for us to make final 
judgments on the merits of activities 
in the 1982 energy appropriations. 

We have accomplished these things 
while at the same time keeping the 
final conference number well below 
the estimates submitted by the admin- 
istration. We reduced the proposed re- 
scissions by $55.4 million. We have de- 
ferred, until 1982, another $360.8 mil- 
lion and reduced the supplemental 
budget request by another $10 million. 
This gives us combined reductions, re- 
scissions and deferrals of $426.7 mil- 
lion. 
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Mr. Speaker, I would also like to 
comment upon the actions of the Sub- 
committee on Defense. Our subcom- 
mittee was presented with program 
supplemental requests of $7.65 billion. 
We finalized recommendations total- 
ing $6.93 billion, $715 million below 
the budget estimates submitted to the 
committee. 

I believe the Defense Subcommittee 
has taken a number of pay and per- 
sonnel initiatives that will meet the 
manpower needs of all three services. I 
believe we have addressed the mili- 
tary’s most pressing problem while at 
the same time responded to the tax- 
payers’ concerns that the defense 
budget be given a thorough review. 

I would like to express my support 
and interest in one specific item con- 
tained in this bill. The committee deci- 
sions included funds to go forward 
with the Army commitment to inte- 
grate the M-1 tank into our defenses 
at the earliest possible time. These 
funds will bring production of the M-1 
to 569 tanks, some 209 more copies 
than would have been produced had 
the supplemental been denied. Upon 
completion, the M-1 will be the fast- 
est, most advanced, most mobile tank 
ever produced. Our committee has ex- 
pressed concern that the funded deliv- 
ery period objectives be met by the 
Army and Chrysler. I trust the Army 
will interpret our support of this sup- 
plemental as a clear signal that we are 
anxious to overcome any further 
delays in production of the M-1. 

Mr. Speaker, while it is not an issue 
in this conference report, the issue of 
DOD ammunition policy is one that 
concerns me greatly. I was most 
pleased when our chairman, the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. ADDABBO) 
stated publicly that our committee 
will not look favorably upon further 
reprogramings from our ammunition 
accounts. I believe this is a most wise 
policy that should put to rest the prac- 
tice of reducing the ammunition ac- 
counts at every perceived emergency. 
Our ammunition accounts need 
strengthening and the policy of draw- 
ing them down like savings accounts 
should be stopped. DOD witnesses 
before our committee have concurred 
in that judgment and I hope it will 
become DOD's policy throughout the 
coming year. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
WHITTEN). 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 142: Page 53, line 
9, strike out all after system“, down to 


and including 94-565“ in line 11 and insert 
“$800,000”. 
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MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 142 and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter stricken and inserted by said 
amendment, insert the following: 
“$4,776,000 including $576,009 to complete 
construction of the Savage River Bridge at 
Denali National Park and Preserve, Alaska”. 

Mr. CONTE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 143: Page 53, after 
line 11, insert: 

URBAN PARK AND RECREATION FUND 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds appropriated under this 
head in the Department of the Interior and 
Related Agencies Appropriations Act, 1981 
(Public Law 96-514), and previous Interior 
Department Appropriations Acts, 
$35,000,000 are rescinded. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 143 and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum named in said amendment, insert 
“$19,000,000”. 

Mr. CONTE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 145: Page 53, after 
line 14, insert: 

(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds appropriated under this 
head in the Department of the Interior and 
Related Agencies Appropriations Acts, 1981 
(Public Law 96-514), $150,000,000 are re- 
scinded in the following amounts: 
$95,000,000 for payments to the States; 
$55,000,000 combined amounts for the 
Bureau of Land Management; Forest Serv- 
ice, the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service, the National Park Serviċe, and for 
Pinelands National Reserve: Provided, That 
notwithstanding the provisions of section 6 
of the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
Act, as amended, the unobligated balance of 
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the contingency reserve and of funds appro- 
priated and apportioned for the various 
States and unobligated upon the date of en- 
actment of this Act shall be made available 
to the States in the most equitable means 
practicable, in the judgment of the Secre- 
tary, consistent with the general purposes 
of the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
Act. 
MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 145 and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by said amendment, 
insert the following: 

“ (RESCISSION) 


“Of the funds appropriated under this 
head in the Department of the Interior and 
Related Agencies Appropriations Act, 1981 
(Public Law 96-514) and previous Interior 
Department Appropriations Acts, 
$90,000,000 are rescinded in the following 
amounts: $55,000,000 for payments to the 
States; $133,000 for the Bureau of Land 
Management; $4,918,000 for the Forest 
Service; $12,217,000 for the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service; $14,782,000 for 
the National Park Service; and $2,950,000 
for the Pinelands National Reserve: Pro- 
vided, That notwithstanding the provisions 
of 16 U.S.C. 4601-8, the unobligated balances 
of the contingency reserve and funds appro- 
priated and apportioned for the various 
States and Territories upon enactment of 
this Act shall be reallocated among the 
States and Territories so that each shall re- 
ceive not less than seventy-five percent of 
the amount each would have received under 
the statutory allocation of the amount ap- 
propriated for payment to the States under 
this head in Public Law 96-514.“ 

Mr. CONTE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 147: Page 53, after 
line 17, insert: 

(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds appropriated under this 
head in the Department of the Interior and 
Related Agencies Appropriations Act, 1981 
(Public Law 96-514), and previous Depart- 
ment of the Interior Appropriations Acts, 
$8,000,000 are rescinded. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 147 and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum named in said amendment, insert 

Mr. CONTE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
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that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 148: Page 53, line 
22, strike out “$15,500,000” and insert 
“$11,423,400”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 148 and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed by said amendment, 
insert the following: “$12,000,000 available 
from the Highway Trust Fund to liquidate 
contract authority provided under section 
105(a)(8) of Public Law 94-280 for engineer- 
ing services, roadway excavation, and pilot 
boring for the Cumberland Gap Tunnel, as 
authorized by section 160 of Public Law 93- 
87”. 

Mr. CONTE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 154: Page 55, line 
14 after “rescinded” insert “: Provided fur- 
ther, That of the remaining unobligated bal- 
ance of the 1981 appropriation, $10,758,000 
shall be available for Federal management 
and orderly close out of the program”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Cleark read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 154 and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by said amendment, 
insert the following: “: Provided, That 
notwithstanding provisions of 16 U.S.C. 
1704(d) and 1706 the unrescinded balance of 
the amount appropriated under this head in 
Public Law 96-514 shall be allocated as fol- 
lows: $18,000,000 for the purposes of 16 
U.S.C. 1704; $4,000,000 to the Secretary of 
the Interior; and $4,000,000 to the Secretary 
of Agriculture“. 


Mr. CONTE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 155: Page 55, 
strike out lines 15 to 19, inclusive. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 
Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 155 and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken by said amendment 
amended to read as follows: 


“RURAL WATER TREATMENT AND DISTRIBUTION 
SYSTEM 


“ (DEFERRAL) 


“Of the funds appropriated under this 
head in the Department of the Interior and 
Related Agencies Appropriations Act, 1981 
(Public Law 96-514), $1,900,000 shall not 
become available for obligation until the 
conditions of Section 9(b) of Public Law 96- 
355 regarding deauthorization of the Oahe 
unit have been met.” 


Mr. CONTE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 158: Page 56, line 
5, after “Service” insert “: Provided further, 
That all funds appropriated in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and Related Agencies 
Appropriation Act, 1981 (Public Law 96- 
514), for timber management and any relat- 
ed activities, including roads, on the Ton- 
gass National Forest, Alaska, that are re- 
placed by funds provided under the authori- 
ty of section 705(a) of the Alaska National 
Interest Lands Conservation Act (Public 
Law 96-487) shall be used to facilitate 
timber salvage activities in the Mount Saint 
Helens volcano area, including roads”. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 
Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 158 and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by said amendment, 
insert the following: “: Provided further, 
That $22,607,000 appropriated in the De- 
partment of the Interior and Related Agen- 
cies Appropriations Act, 1981 (Public Law 
96-514), for timber management and any re- 
lated activities, including roads, on the Ton- 
gass National Forest, Alaska, that are re- 
placed by funds provided under the authori- 
ty of section 705(a) of Public Law 96-487 
(which fund is hereby established at not less 
than $25,000,000 for fiscal year 1981), are 
transferred to this account, to remain avail- 
able until expended, to facilitate timber sal- 
vage activities in the Mount Saint Helens 
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volcano area of the Gifford Pinchot Nation- 
al Forest as follows: construction of forest 
development roads and trails by the Forest 
Service $18,812,000; land line location 
$300,000; timber sales preparation $800,000; 
and road maintenance $2,695,000”. 

Mr. CONTE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 161: Page 56, line 
16, after ‘96-514),” insert “$66,850,000 are 
rescinded and”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 161 and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum named in said amendment, insert 
“$53,036,000”. 


Mr. CONTE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaxer, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 169: Page 57, lines 
9, 10, and 11, strike out “$3,500,000 shall not 
become available for obligation until Octo- 
ber 1, 1981” and insert “$13,248,000 are re- 
seinded“. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 169 and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter stricken and inserted by said 
amendment, insert the following: “$400,000 
shall not become available for obligation 
until October 1, 1981, and $10,348,000 are re- 
scinded”’. 

Mr. CONTE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 
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There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 171: Page 57, lines 
16 and 17, strike out “$230,930,000 shall not 
become available for obligation until Octo- 
ber 1, 1981” and insert “$3,837,000 shall not 
become available for obligation until Octo- 
ber 1, 1981, and $298,495,000 are rescinded”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 171 and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter stricken and inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 
“$67,762,000 shall not become available for 
obligation until October 1, 1981, and 
$153,180,000 are rescinded”. 

Mr. CONTE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 173: Page 57, line 
22, after “96-514),” insert “$39,167,000 are 
rescinded and”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 173 and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum named in said amendment, insert 
“$17,167,000”. 


Mr. CONTE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 184: Page 59, 
strike out lines 20 and 21. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from it disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 184 and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter stricken by said amendment, 
insert the following: “For an additional 
amount for “Indian health facilities”, 
$2,500,000, to remain available until expend- 
ed, for site reviews, water investigations, 
and preliminary engineering and design of 
aoe facilities for 2,840 Indian housing 

ta. 


Mr. CONTE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 185: Page 59, after 
line 21, insert: 


(RESCISSION) 
Of the funds appropriated under this 
head in the Interior and Related Agencies 
Appropriations Act, 1981 (Public Law 96- 
514), $8,871,000 are rescinded. 
MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 185 and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum named in said amendment, insert 
“$3,916,000”. 

Mr. CONTE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the 
REcoRD at this point a detailed table 
showing the amounts for each pro- 
gram funded in the Labor, Health and 
Human Services, and Education por- 
tion of the bill H.R. 3512, together 
with appropriate comparisons. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

The table is as follows: 
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Rescissions and deferrals 


—$234,475,000 — 337.491,00 — 319,991,000 290; $3,700,000 $23,990,000 $3,700,000 
(—751,155,000) ( 5,000)  {—751,155,000) ROE Ck A EN ee 
000) (1,485,000) (1,485,000) 


— 745,357,000 — 533,629,000 — 643,071,000 — 553,056,000 217.683.000 75,707,000 100.853.000 91,017,000 
(—15,643,000) 322. (2049,00 (16,982,000) (211,541,000) (90,000,000) (123 00,00) (123,000,000) 


—1,166,700,000 833, 669,197,000 661,497,000 395,497,000 44,497,000 


7,304,000 5,492,000 5,202,000 5,222,000 
(1,044,000) (1,044,000) (1,044,000) (1,044,000) 


—2,176,104,000 71112 918,474,000 746,396,000 525,342,000 547,436,000 
(—776,155,000) — 


(238,870,000) (2.529.500) (125,529,000) (125,529,000) 


Governors’ 
Pubic Sven Enploymett (0 (tite WDY: (Delerral, nonadd).. 
Youth employment training programs 


e 


(—46,881,000) (46 881.600), 
Cree) (—751,155,000)  (— 751,155,000) 


440.05, 


729,000,000 


885 888 8888 


(—751,155,000) ... 
— 82,500,000 
— 234,475,000 
Grants to States for Unemployment Insurance and Employment Services 
Trust funds unemployment services (contingency) (507,721,000) 
Employment Standards Administration 

Employment Standards Administration, Federal funds .. 

Black Lung Disability Trust Fund 


3,700,000 3,700,000 


106,324,000 


126,674,000 


(1,485,000) 


— 337,491,000 ; ,575, 185, 25,475,000 
— 337,491,000 19,991, 24,290,000 700, 23,990,000 
285, 45, (1,485,000) 


— 6,524,000 
000,000 


—4,457,000 
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34,086,000 
— 2,069,000 
—2,097,000 . 


—49,776,000 . 


Hitt 
11120 


Ri 


National 
National 
National 
National Eye Institute. 
National 
National 
Research 


E 
$ 


— 1,976,000 


— 494,000 
— 1,348,000 


— 6,407,000 
— 11,543,000 
— 467,000 


— 18,417,000 


— 18,417,000 
— 2,000,000 


560,301,000 
71,281,000 
372,081,000 


— 50,018,000 


— 25,386,000 
— 23,868,000 


— 1,985,000 
— 11,179,000 


056, 
— 2,213,000 
— 10,745,000 


— 10,131,000 


3,538,107,000 
44,730,000 
21,687,000 


3,604,524,000 


151,058,000 
93,854,000 


24,967,000 
15,000,000 
67,783,000 


— 125,995,000 


— 8,368,000 
— 20,908,000 


— 24,967,000 
— 1,400, 
— 6,175,000 


888888 888 
888888 888 


10,011,000 .…….. 
339,000 


524,000 
10,874,000 


107,750,000 


46,000,000 
7,644,000 


161,000,000 
30,000,000 


— 38,542,000 


— 1,211,000 
— 192,000 


— 755,000 
— 30,000,000 


244,644,000 
22,251,000 
5,821,000 


73,000,000 
50,000,000 


151,072,000 


— 32,158,000 
— 540,000 

— 374,000 

— 2,262,000 
— 50,000,000 
— 53,176,000 


748,378,000 


,000 


1,500, 
94.273.000 


— 153,152,000 


— 81,744,000 


— 145,744,000 


— 113,744,000 


7,377,000 


4,591,000 
4,591,000 


4,591,000 
4,591,000 


4,591,000 
4,591,000 
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Rescissions and deferrats 


Fiscal year 1981 
* 


S 


ms -2 |e 
aS 


s8esse 88 88 Z 


5 888 S25 88 


333 383 88 888888 88 88 82/22 


S SS SSSR pwo 88 


Ys Is 

> 
8 
2 


000 
000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
000 
000 


House 


— $24,000,000 
—215,000 


— $24,000,000 
—215,000 


Senate 


—$15,000,000 — $18,000,000 ... 
—215,000 —215,000 — 


— 24,215,000 — 24,215,000 


— 55,613,000 
—9,815,000 


—15,215,000 — 18,215,000 


— 55,613,000 
— 9,815,000 


333328 883 8 


88 888888 888 


j 
18 
. 
S 


— 370,000 


— 227,401,000 
— 126,000 


— 139,513,000 
— 126,000 


— 832. — 251,742,000 ,934, 


120,729,000 37,700,000 


949, 724, 270, — 38,270,000 y 


120,729,000 37,700,000 


40,120,000 
(78,180,000) 


22,372,000 
(32,996,000) 


— 4,346,000 
( A080 


— 2,996,000 
(3,322,000) 


(173,668,000) 
30,000,000 
(20,000,000) 


50,000,000 
(29,760,000) 


(—19,134,000) 
— 1,000,000 
(—3,000,000) 


— 4,000000 
(— 6,000,000) 


52,372,000 
(82,756,000) 


— 3,996,000 
(— 12,322,000) 


92,492,000 
(82,756,000) 


— 8,342,000 
(—12,322,000) 


2,124,000 


1,062,000 
159,827,000 


457,237,000 — 63,537,000 


—6,520,000 .. 
(—12,705,1000) ` 

— 4,494,000... 
(4.882.000) 


— 6,520,000 
(—12,705,000) 
— 4,494,000 

( —4,982,000) 


(28.701.000 — (—28,701,000) 


—3,000,000 ... 
(—6,000,000) — 
—9,000,000 ... 
(—6,000,000) .. 


—4,200,000 
(—9,367,000) 
— 13,567,000 
(—6,000,000) 


— 17,494,000 


— 8,694,000 = 
(—20,349,000) (15,882,500) ... 


— 15,214,000 14,014,000 
000 


—140) 2 
(—20,349,000) (16.982.500) .. 


(3,000,000) 


(3,000,000) 
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Rescissions and deferrals 


Senate 


Conference 


President 


House 


Senate 


Conference 


4i 


i 
5 
I 


1 oe 
i 115 


TITLE Ii—DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND SPECIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Elementary and Secondary Education 


Grants for Title |: 
Basic Grant fo local educational agoncis.. 
programs: 
— 


Subtotal, grants for disadvantaged, Ute . 
ts: 


Emergency school aid: General grants to school dstrets 


Nationally competed funds: 
programs and projects ..... 
schools, pairing and neutral 

Gees camel aeinn 


5,000,000 


30, ton en} f 


30,000,000 


5,000,000 


30,000,000 
90,000,000 


5,000,000 


— 27,123,000 


2,824,880,000 


— 145,357,000 
(—15,643,000) 


— 533,629,000 
( — 12,322,000) 


— 706,220,000 


— 643,071,000 
(— 20,349,000) 


— 553,056,000 


(18.582.500) (211,541,000) (30,000,000) (123,000,000) (123,000, 


— 313,563,000... 


— 21,600,000 
— 12,375,000 
—3,175,000 


217,683,000 


75,707,000 


100,653,000 


91,017, 


— 49,075,000 
— 4,700,000 
— 1,000,000 


— 26,425, 
—17,750,000 
— 4,000,000 


—37,750,000 — 


— 13,000,000 
000, 


3,372,630,000 
142,142,000 


— 337,263,000 
— 14,214,000 


— 392,813,000 


— 368,313,000 
~ 42,142,000 


3,514,772,000 


3 888885 


— 351,477,000 


— 9,140,000 

— 5,100, 
— 17,496,000 
— 300,000 


410,455,000 


— 25,270,000 .. 
25,000 


) 


3 8888 


888 
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Fiscal year 1981 Rescissions and deferrals 
President House Senate Conference 


$6,450,000 ~ $1,613, — $807,000 — $2,000,000 — $2,000,000 
1,000,000 — 500,000 — 500,000 — 500,000 800.000 — 
236,333,000 — 59,344,000 —29,917,000 — 117,800,000 —87,124,000 — 
45,675,000 — 11,419,000 —5,709,000 — 11,419,000 — 8,564, 2 
0⁰⁰ — 2,500,000 — 1,250,000 — 2,500,000 1.875.000 


73.253.000 — 36,876,000 — 131,719,000 sa a a a E E ESE a tec 


—42,750,000 — 21,375,000 — 10,000,000 —10,000,000 — 
; — 4,988,000 — 


i — 500,000 — 250,000 
—21,375,000  —15,488,000 


— 47,500,000 — 47,500,000 
—3,125,000 
— 625,000 
,000 


Ses S888 
3 8888 88883; 
8 88888 33883 


8 


z 
8 


3 88888 88888888 


888 


= |2333 | RBESRSE: 
883888 88888888 


en to’ 
s 


nD D rade 
28383 |RSELE 


[ee 


— 99,071,000 — 159,680, 


. 403,000,000 403.000. 00 133,000,000 187,000,000 
. 258,000,000 258,000,000 258,000,000 -258,000,000 


661,000,000 661,000,000 391,000,000 445,000,000 


— 103,270,000 — 103.270,00 — — 36,530,000 


Total, and continuing education — 235,689,000 — 49,239,000 — 10,000,000 
Facility Loan Insurance Fund: Deferral, (nonadd) . z (— 25,000,000) 2 
housing loans 4,271, — 14,550,000 


$88 888388888 


— 14,271,000 


—8,750,000 
—350,000 
— 184,000 


—3,500,000 


359.00 
460.000 


W. 
23 £ 
33 
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Rescissions and deferrals 


Senate 


— $305,000 
— 250,000 


625,000 
— 11,063,000 
— 1,570,000 


Research and related activities: National Institute of Education... 
Pay Raise Supplementats 
„ Salaries and expenses... 
General.. 


— 5,277,000 


„._—1,897,591,000 —1,166,700,000 


447,497,000 


716,635,000 


Review Commission . = 
Airmen's Home (trust fund appropriation): Operation and 


4,780,000 
1,500,000. 
(36,750,000) — 

7,860,000 


750,000 
2,913,000 
52,000 .... 


x 15.000 
(i 050%) (1044000) ~~ (1,044,000) 


755,000 755,000 755,000 


— 10,221,000 — 20,034,000 — 28,842,000 


(—5,500,000) 


{- 


1,074,000 1,074,000 


5,492,000 
(1,044,000) 


1,074,000 


5,202,000 


7,304,000 
(1,044,000) (1,044,000) 


5.500.500 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 189: Page 60, after 
line 18, insert: 

EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING ASSISTANCE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds provided for “Employment 
and training assistance” for fiscal year 1981 
in Public Law 96-536, as amended, 
$100,000,000 are rescinded: Provided, That 
notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
$696,000,000 shall be available for the 
Youth Employment and Training Program 


authorized under title IV, part A, subpart 3, 
of the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act: Provided further, That not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, 
$70,136,000 shall be available for title II, 
part A, section 202(e), of the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act. 
MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 189 and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 


the matter inserted by said amendment, 
insert the following: 


EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING ASSISTANCE 
(RESCISSION) 


Of the funds provided for “Employment 
and training assistance” for fiscal year 1981 
in Public Law 96-536, as amended, 
$82,500,000 are rescinded: Provided, That 
notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
$696,000,000 shall be available for the 
Youth Employment and Program 
authorized under title IV, part A, subpart 3, 
of the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act; Provided further, That not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, 
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$70,136,000 shall be available for title II, 
part A, section 202(e), of the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act. 

Mr. CONTE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachussets? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 197: Page 61, line 
15, after “rescinded” insert Provided, 
That not more than $126,242,000 shall be 
available under this head for operation of 
Public Health Service hospitals and clinics”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 197 and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment, 
insert the following: “: Provided, That not 
more than $128,399,000 shall be available 
under this head for operation of Public 
Health Service hospitals and clinics”. 

Mr. CONTE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 202: Page 62, line 
11, strike out “$10,131,000” and insert 
“$11,325,000”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 202 and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed by said amendment, 
insert the following: “$9,950,000”. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 204: Page 62, line 
17, strike out 82,316,000“ and insert 
83.237.000“. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 204 and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
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the sum inserted by said amendment, insert 
the following 82, 113,000“. 

Mr. CONTE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 205: Page 62, line 
24, strike out “$2,456,000” and insert 
81.791.000“. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 205 and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum inserted by said amendment, insert 
the following: “$997,000”. 

Mr. CONTE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 206: Page 63, line 
5, strike out “$2,757,000” and insert 
“$1,720,000”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 206 and concur there- 
in with amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum inserted by said amendment, insert 
the following: “$1,571,000”. 

Mr. CONTE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 207: Page 63, line 
11, strike out “$3,335,000” and insert 
“$3,360,000”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
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the Senate numbered 207 and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum inserted by said amendment, insert 
the following: “$2,694,000”. 


Mr. CONTE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 208: Page 63, line 


16, strike out “$2,619,000” and insert 
“$2,381,000”. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 208 and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum inserted by said amendment, insert 
the following: “$2,137,000”. 


Mr. CONTE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 210: Page 64, line 


5, strike out “$598,000” and insert 
“$659,000”. 
MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 210 and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum inserted by said amendment, insert 
the following: “$377,000”. 

Mr. CONTE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 225: Page 66, after 
line 15, insert: 
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CUBAN AND HAITIAN ENTRANTS RECEPTION AND 
PROCESSING 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds provided for “Cuban and 
Haitian entrants reception and processing” 
for fiscal year 1981 in Public Law 96-536, as 
amended, $20,000,000 are rescinded. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 225 and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum named in said amendment, insert 
the following: “$10,000,000”. 

Mr. CONTE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 240: Page 68, line 
21, after Act“ insert, “$4,988,000 of the 
amount provided for title II, part A of the 
Higher Education Act,”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The clerk read as follows: 


Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 


the Senate numbered 240 and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum named in said amendment, insert 
the following: 82,000,000“. 

Mr. CONTE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 241: Page 68, line 
21, after Act“ insert “and $500,000 of the 
amount provided for title II, part B of the 
Higher Education Act”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 241 and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum named in said amendment, insert 
the following: “$250,000”. 

Mr. CONTE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 260: Page 70, line 
20, after “expenses” insert “: Provided fur- 
ther, That notwithstanding section 
411(b3 Bi) each Pell grant be reduced 
by $100 after taking the cost of attendance 
limitation of section 411(a)(2)(B)i) into ac- 
count”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 260 and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum named in said amendment, insert 
the following: “$80”. 

Mr. CONTE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 267: Page 71, line 
5, after “rescinded”: insert”, $6,000,000 of 
the amount provided for section 417”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 267 and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum named in said amendment, insert 
the following: “$3,000,000”. 

Mr. CONTE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 268: Page 71, line 
5, after “rescinded” insert “, $12,039,000 of 
the amount provided for section 420”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 268 and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
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the matter proposed by said amendment, 
insert the following: “, $6,020,000 of the 
amount provided for section 420 and”. 

Mr. CONTE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentlemen from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 269: Page 71, line 
5, after “rescinded” insert, “$5,150,000 of 
the amount provided for title IX, part B". 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 269 and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by said amendment, 
insert the following: ‘$2,150,000 of the 
amount provided for title IX, part B of the 
Higher Education Act are rescinded”. 

Mr. CONTE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
as printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 272: Page 71, line 
5, after “rescinded” insert “: Provided, That 
the funds appropriated in Public Law 96- 
536, as amended, for title [X, part B are 
available notwithstanding the provisions of 
sections 922(b)(2) and 922(e) of the Higher 
Education Act”. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 272 and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment, 
insert the following: “: Provided, That the 
funds appropriated in Public Law 96-536, as 
amended, for title IX, part B are available 
notwithstanding the provisions of section 
922(b)(2) of the Higher Education Act”. 

Mr. CONTE (during the ‘reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 275: Page 71, after 
line 12, insert: 

COLLEGE HOUSING LOANS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds appropriated for participa- 
tion sales insufficiencies for fiscal year 1981 
in Public Law 96-536, as amended, and 
Public Law 89-555, $14,550,000 are rescind- 
ed. Payments of insufficiencies in fiscal year 
1981 as may be required by the Government 
National Mortgage Association, as trustee, 
on account of outstanding beneficial inter- 
ests or participations issued pursuant to sec- 
tion 302(c) of the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association Charter Act, as amended 
(12 U.S.C. 1717) shall be made from the 
fund established pursuant to title IV of the 
Housing Act of 1950, as amended (12 U.S.C. 
1749) using loan repayments and other 
income available during fiscal year 1981. 
The excess of total loan repayments and 
other income available during fiscal year 
1981, less operating costs including costs for 
participation insufficiencies, shall be used to 
reduce the balance of direct loans outstand- 
ing from the Department of the Treasury. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR, WHITTEN 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 275 and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment, 
insert the following: 


COLLEGE HOUSING LOANS 


(RESCISSION) 
Of the funds appropriated for participa- 


tion sales insufficiencies for fiscal year 1981 
in Public Law 96-536, as amended, 
$14,271,000 are rescinded. Payments of in- 
sufficiencies in fiscal year 1981 as may be re- 
quired by the Government National Mort- 
gage Association, as trustee, on account of 
outstanding beneficial interests or participa- 
tions issued pursuant to section 302(c) of 
the Federal National Mortgage Association 
Charter Act, as amended (12 U.S.C. 1717) 
shall be made from the fund established 
pursuant to title IV of the Housing Act of 
1950, as amended (12 U.S.C. 1749) using loan 
repayments and other income available 
during fiscal year 1981. 

Mr. CONTE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 284: Page 72, after 
line 8, insert: 

DEPARTMENTAL MANAGEMENT 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds appropriated under this 
head for fiscal year 1981 in Public Law 96- 
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536, as amended, $750,000 for the purposes 
of part D of the General Education Provi- 
sions Act are rescinded. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 284 and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum named in said amendment, insert 
the following: “$500,000”. 

Mr. CONTE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 285: Page 72, line 
15, strike out 383, 207.000“ and insert 
83.907.000“. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 285 and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum named in said amendment, insert 
the following: “$5,187,000”. 


Mr. CONTE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 293: Page 74, after 
line 24, insert: 

Of the total amounts appropriated for the 
Departments of Health and Human Services 
and Education for fiscal year 1981, 
$27,123,000 and $5,277,000, respectively, are 
hereby rescinded from funds available for 
travel, consultants, consultant services, 
training, and furniture and equipment pur- 
chases.”’. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 293 and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment, 
insert the following: “Of the total amounts 
appropriated for the Department of Health 
and Human Services for fiscal year 1981, 
$13,500,000 are hereby rescinded from funds 
available for travel, consultants, consultant 
services, training, and furniture and equip- 
ment purchases.”’. 
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Mr. CONTE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 325: Page 82, 
strike out lines 4 to 7, inclusive and insert 
815,000,000.“ 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 


Mr. WHITTEN, Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 325 and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter stricken and inserted by said 
amendment, insert the following: 
“$12,000,000, and, in addition, not to exceed 
$2,000,000 shall be derived by transfer from 
the unobligated balance in the appropri- 
ation ‘Acquisition, construction, and im- 
provements”. 


Mr. CONTE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 331: Page 83, after 
line 19, insert: 


GRANTS-IN-AID FOR AIRPORT PLANNING AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


(LIMITATION ON OBLIGATIONS) 


The limitation in section 302 of the De- 
partment of Transportation and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Act, 1981 (Public 
Law 96-400), is amended by deleting 
“$700,000,000" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“*$400,000,000”. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 
Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 331 and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment, 
insert the following: 


GRANTS-IN-AID FOR AIRPORT PLANNING AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


(LIMITATION ON OBLIGATIONS) 


The limitation in section 302 of the De- 
partment of Transportation and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Act, 1981 (Public 
Law 96-400), is amended by deleting 
“$700,000,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$450,000,000". 
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Mr. CONTE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 337: Page 85, after 
line 16, insert: 

After reserving funds for the grant agree- 
ments executed prior to March 10, 1981, for 
the remainder of fiscal year 1981, the Secre- 
tary shall obligate available funds up to the 
extent of the entitlements which existed im- 
mediately prior to March 10, 1981, and on 
the basis of the rail transportation needs to 
be addressed by the project to be funded. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 337 and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment, 
insert the following: 

After reserving funds for the grant agree- 
ments executed prior to March 10, 1981, for 
the remainder of fiscal year 1981, the Secre- 
tary shall obligate available funds up to the 
extent of the entitlements which existed im- 
mediately prior to March 10, 1981, or on the 
basis of the rail transportation needs to be 
addressed by the projected to be funded. 

Mr. CONTE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaking, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the motion be considered as 
read and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 342: Page 86, 
strike out all after line 17 over to and in- 
cluding ‘‘funds’’.” in line 2 on page 87. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 342 and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter stricken by said amendment, 
insert the following: 

(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For an additional amount for “Grants to 
the National Railroad Passenger Corpora- 
tion”, for operating losses incurred by the 
Corporation, $15,300,000 to be derived by 
transfer from the unobligated balances 
under the appropriations “Department of 
the Treasury, Office of the Secretary, In- 
vestment in Fund Anticipation Notes” and 
“Federal Railroad Administration, Railroad 
Rehabilitation and Improvement Financing 
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Funds”. Not to exceed $24,900,000 of 
amounts previously appropriated for capital 
improvements may be used for operating ex- 
penses incurred by the Corporation. 

Mr. CONTE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 351: Page 89, after 
line 24, insert: 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
PAYMENTS FOR DIRECTED RAIL SERVICE 
(TRANSFER OF UNEXPENDED BALANCES) 

For necessary expenses for “Payments for 
directed rail service”, $2,500,000, to be de- 
rived by transfer from Interstate Commerce 
Commission, “Salaries and expenses”, to 
remain available until expended. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 351 and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment, 
insert the following: 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMITTEE 
PAYMENTS FOR DIRECTED RAIL SERVICE 
(TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For necessary expenses for “Payments for 
directed rail service”, $2,500,000, to be de- 
rived by transfer from Interstate Commerce 
Commission, “Salaries and expenses”, to 
remain available until expended. 

NATIONAL CLEAN-UP AND FLAG-UP AMERICA'S 

HIGHWAYS WEEK 

The week of June 28 through July 4, 1981, 
is designated as “National Clean-up and 
Flag-up America’s Highways Week”, and 
the President is authorized and requested to 
issue a proclamation calling upon the people 
of the United States to observe that week 
with appropriate ceremonies and activities. 


Mr. CONTE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 356: Page 92, after 
line 18, insert: 

UNITED STATES CUSTOMS SERVICE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For an additional amount for “Salaries 
and expenses”, $10,000,000, to be used for 
the implementation of the Air Module Con- 
cept; including acquisition (purchase of 
four), operation and maintenance of air- 
craft. 
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MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 356 and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by said amendment, 
insert the following: 

UNITED STATES CUSTOMS SERVICE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For an additional amount for “Salaries 
and expenses”, $10,000,000, to be used for 
the implementation of the Air Module Con- 
cept; including acquisition (purchase of 
four), operation and maintenance of air- 
craft: Provided, That none of the funds 
made available by this Act shall be available 
for administrative expenses in connection 
with effecting the reduction of employment 
in the U.S. Customs Service below the level 
on April 30, 1981. 

Mr. CONTE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 365: Page 97, after 
line 16, insert: 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FUNDS 
GOVERNMENTAL DIRECTION AND SUPPORT 

For a reduction in the amount for “Gov- 
ernmental direction and support”, of 
$3,665,500 in current authority: Provided, 
That any program fees collected from the 
issuance of debt shall be available for the 
payment of expenses of the debt manage- 
ment program of the District of Columbia. 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND REGULATION 

For an additional amount for “Economic 
development and regulation”, $19,400 in- 
cluding an increase of $3,527,300 in new au- 
thority and a reduction of $3,507,900 in cur- 
rent authority. 

PUBLIC SAFETY AND JUSTICE 

For an additional amount for “Public 
safety and justice”, $2,919,400 including an 
increase of $3,874,900 in new authority and 
a reduction of $955,500 in current authority. 

PUBLIC EDUCATION SYSTEM 

For an additional amount for “Public edu- 
cation system”, $2,662,700 including an in- 
crease of $2,970,000 in new authority and a 
reduction of $307,300 in current authority. 

HUMAN SUPPORT SERVICES 

For an additional amount for “Human 
support services”, $20,922,000 including an 
increase of $7,300,000 in new authority and 
an increase of $13,622,000 in current author- 
ity: Provided, That $3,500,000 of this appro- 
priation, to remain available until expended, 
shall be available solely for District of Co- 
lumbia employees’ disability compensation. 

TRANSPORTATION SERVICES AND ASSISTANCE 

For a reduction in the amount for Trans- 
portation services and assistance”, 
$2,724,900 including an increase 
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$4,432,100 in new authority and a reduction 
- of $7,157,000 in current authority. 
ENVIRONMENTAL SERVICES AND SUPPLY 

For a reduction in the amount for Envi- 
ronmental services and supply”, of $121,600 
in current authority. 

WATER AND SEWER ENTERPRISE FUND 

For an additional amount for Water and 
sewer enterprise fund”, $3,017,800 including 
$1,307,600 in new authority and an increase 
of $1,710,200 in current authority. 
WASHINGTON CONVENTION CENTER ENTERPRISE 

FUND 

For establishment of the Washington 
Convention Center Enterprise Fund, 
$382,600 in current authority. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 365 and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by said amendment, 
insert the following: 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FUNDS 
GOVERNMENTAL DIRECTION AND SUPPORT 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds appropriated for ‘“Govern- 
mental direction and support” for fiscal 
year 1981 in Public Law 96-530, $3,665,500 
are rescinded: Provided, That outstanding 
settlements of claims and suits not to 
exceed $200,000 in total shall be paid in the 
same manner as judgments rendered against 
the District of Columbia government. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND REGULATION 


(RESCISSION) 


Of the funds appropriated for “Economic 
development and regulation” for fiscal year 


1981 in Public Law 96-530, $40,500 are re- 
scinded. 


PUBLIC SAFETY AND JUSTICE 


For an additional amount for 
safety and justice”, $3,394,000. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION SYSTEM 
(INCLUDING RESCISSIONS) 


For an additional amount for “Public edu- 
cation system”, $2,970,000, to be allocated as 
follows: $1,100,000 for the District of Co- 
lumbia Public Schools, and $1,870,000 for 
the School Transit Subsidy: Provided, That 
of the funds appropriated under this head- 
ing for the Publie Library for fiscal year 
1981 in Public Law 96-530, $298,800 are re- 
scinded: Provided further, That of the funds 
appropriated under this heading for the 
Commission on the Arts and Humanities for 
fiscal year 1981 in Public Law 96-530, $5,000 
are rescinded: Provided further, That of the 
funds appropriated under this heading for 
the Educational Institution Licensure Com- 
mission for fiscal year 1981 in Public Law 
96-530, $3,500 are rescinded. 


“Public 
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HUMAN SUPPORT SERVICES 


For an additional amount for “Human 
support services”, $20,754,100: Provided, 
That $3,500,000 of this appropriation, to 
remain available until expended, shall be 
available solely for District of Columbia em- 
ployees’ disability compensation. 

TRANSPORTATION SERVICES AND ASSISTANCE 

(RESCISSION) 


Of the funds appropriated for Transpor- 
tation services and assistance” for fiscal 
year 1981 in Public Law 96-530, $3,031,600 
are rescinded. 


ENVIRONMENTAL SERVICES AND SUPPLY 
(RESCISSION) 


Of the funds appropriated for “Environ- 
mental services and supply” for fiscal year 
1981 in Public Law 96-530, $121,600 are re- 
scinded. 


WATER AND SEWER ENTERPRISE FUND 
For an additional amount for “Water and 
Sewer Enterprise Fund”, $3,017,800 
WASHINGTON CONVENTION CENTER ENTERPRISE 
FUND 


For establishment of the Washington 
Convention Center Enterprise Fund, 
$382,600. 

CAPITAL OUTLAY 


For an additional amount for “Capital 
outlay”, $696,000. 


Mr. CONTE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 428: Page 126, 
after line 24, insert: 

Sec. 303. The Social Security system is 

vital to the well-being of the Nation’s elder- 
ly and disabled citizens and currently pro- 
vides benefits to about 35 million Ameri- 
cans. 
The Social Security system faces serious 
short-term and long-term financing prob- 
lems that jeopardize the payment of bene- 
fits. 

It is essential that Congress act forth- 
rightly to address the Social Security fi- 
nancing problem and to restore the Ameri- 
can people’s confidence in the system. 

Any resolution to this problem will have 
come as a result of a bipartisan effort. 

It is the sense of the Congress that Con- 
gress should carefully study all options in 
order to find the most equitable solution to 
insuring the fiscal integrity of the system. 

That Congress shall not precipitously and 
unfairly reduce early retirees’ benefits. 
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That Congress will enact reforms neces- 
sary to ensure the short-term and long-term 
solvency of the Social Security system but 
will not support reductions in benefits 
which exceed those necessary to achieve a 
financially sound system and the well being 
of all retired Americans. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 428 and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the section number named in said amend- 
ment, insert the following: “304”. 

Mr. CONTE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the last amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 429: Page 126, 
after line 24, insert: 

Sec. 304. None of the funds provided in 
this Act may be used to pay for employee 
travel involving the taking of annual leave 
while away from the official duty station. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 429 and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment, 
insert the following: 

Sec. 305. None of the funds in the Act 
shall be used to prevent or interfere with 
the right and obligation of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to sell surplus agricul- 
tural commodities in World trade at com- 
petitive prices as authorized by law. 


The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the confer- 
ence report and the several motions 
was laid on the table. 

CONFERENCE TOTALS 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
and to include other matter, I include 
in the ReEcorp at this point a table de- 
tailing the actions taken by the con- 
ference committee on the bill: 


New budget authority 


House Senate 


and expenses 


Stabilization and Conservation Service: Dairy and beekeeper indemnity programs (rescission) . 
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New budget authority 


Estimates 


House 


Senate 


ip construction (effect of deferral disapproval) ... 
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$49,181,000 
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199,181,000 


$28,181,000 
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Conference 
$28,181,000 


28,181,000 
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66,000,000 
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(—16,000,000) 


109,875,000 
1,740,724,000 


1,429,405,000 
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781, 
(1,403,781,000) 
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— 342,350,000 
( — 54,915,000 
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— 181,350,000 


1,386,530,000 
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— 187,850,000 


— 313,000 
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— 163,000 
— 12,858,000 


— 26,029,510 


— 13,021,000 
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500,000 


(55,000,000) 
— 2,500,000 


— $49,656,510 


— 221,129,000 


— 224,887,000 
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569,000 


a 851 500) — 


(3,165,000) 


2,747,000 
(6,122,000) 


(3,165,000) 


(900,000) 


"(6,371,000)" 
"(6,500,000)" 


3,165,000 
(10,522,000) 


3,397,000 
(6,122,000) 


(3,165,000) 


(959,20) 
(aL oa) 
Gast 00) 


1,681,000 
(10,522,000) 


2,747,000 
(6,122, 000) 
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New budget authority 
Estimates House Senate Conference 


($875,000) ($875,000) ($875,000) ($875,000) 
(4,385,000) (4,385,000) 


15,353,000 15,353,000 
19,715,000 l, 21,915,000 


(275,000) (275,000) 
5,321,000 321, 5,321,000 
(6,930,000) 


— 84,000,000 
— 78,679,000 ; — 77,204,000 


Care of the building and grounds A 42,000 
isition of property as an addition to the Grounds of the U.S. Supreme Court i 585,000 
627,000 


— 21,767,000 
11,951,000 


(6,000,000 
—11,492,000 


— 325,778,000 — 276,498,000 — 279,941,000 
(68,991,000) (71,006,000) 
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Research, Development, Test, and Evaluation 
Research, development, test, and evaluation, Army „500, 150; 650, 41,017,000 
Research, development, test, and evaluation, x 900. 01,664. 407. 113,609,000 
5 , test, . 900. 706, 308,976,000 
44,346,000 


837,721,000 507,948,000 


Total, chapter I 
New badge! (obigational) authority 022,844, 8104.055 000 
22 ; "800, (47,800,000 


Energy supply, R. & D. activities (rescission) Z 30,000 — 134,225,000 
(Effect of new deferral)... as 
Uranium supply and enrichment 


— 918,815,000 — 1,242,457,000 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Corps of Engineers—Civil 
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Estimates Senate 


— $110,000,000 000, —$110,000,000 


to N Vi fund (rescission 
TE oy ped ok 22 ( ) - 


— 1,574,352,000 — 1,352,038,000 
(156,000 900 (156,000,000 
(—476,307,000 (22885 
(1254045500 (1284045000 
ae ( — 214,436,000) 


MULTILATERAL ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 
Funds Appropriated to the President—international Financial Institutions 


Funds Appropriated to the President—Agency for international Development 
Sh cape perm sn ne 


Payment oe Foy Sr 


$ Assistance 

ina Postwar Reconstruction (rescission 

Mache East Special Requirements Fund and Security Supporting Assistance (Syria) (rescission). 
Inter-American Foundation 


Appropriations (rescission) .. 


Total, Funds Appropriated to the President . 10,514,000 011, 10,514,000 


531,000 


— 2,600,000 — 13,285,000 — 12,785,000 
17.800.000 — 17,500,000 — 17,500,000 


Increase in limitation on guaranteed zen); (500,000,000 (500,000,000) (500,000,000 
Reduction of direct loan authority) ... — (752.000.000) (—376,000,000 (—502,000,000) ( —439,000,000 


543,432,000 $14,007,000 372,799,100 465,493,100 

(Th, 170,000 (563,945,000 864,000 
(—27,738,000, (— 49,938,000 
000,000 
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(752,000,000) ( — 376,000,000 
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nin (11,000,000,000) (11,000,000,000) (11,000,000,000) 


—5,109, —5,129,104,150 —5,170,384,150 —5,129,104,150 
1 317 388303 1,317,388,303 186942230 1,317,388,303 
1,060,422,303 1,060,422,303 1,060,422,303 1,060,422,303 


— 121,000,000 — 101,000,000 — 121,000,000 — 121,000,000 


— 34,975,709 32.7579 — — — 15,975,709 
— 110,856,954 —110,856,954 —110,856,954 


— 145,832,663 — 143,832,663 — 110,856,954 — 126,832,663 


— 6,000,000 — 6,000,000 — 3,000,000 
— 8,118,534 — 8,118,534 118. — 8,118,534 
— 14,118,534 — 14,118,534 118, — 11,118,534 
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Senate 


Conference 


— $5,000,000 


— $5,000,000 


— $5,000,000 


Department of Housing and Development —$5,390,055,347 —5,393,055,347 
.. to liquidate contract authority) í 1317 388-908 


—5,415,359,638 


—5,393,055,347 
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(By transfer). 
INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 


—1,628,452,400 


F 


— 708,000 
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Council 
Office of Science and Technology Policy (rescission) .. 


— 1,303,000 


Total, Executive Office of the President. 
Federal Emergency Management Agency 
Funds appropriated to the President, disaster relief (rescission) 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration 


) development (rescission) ,990, — 16,990,000 
: 700, (19,700,000) 


— 29,990,000 
(6,700,000) 


— 8,000,000 


— 4,500,000 


— 16,990,000 
(19,700,000) 
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— 54,000,000 
— 10,000,000 


— 37,500,000 
— 16,000,000 


— 46,000,000 
— 10,000,000 


— 64,000,000 


— 53,500,000 


— 56,000,000 


— 1,940,000 


Cooperative Bank (rescission) .... 


— 1,940,000 


— 59,849,284. 
(55,949,284) ... 


—1,940,000 
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Vocational rehabilitation r 
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otal, Veterans’ Administration... 
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Federal Home Loan Bank Board: 


(Limitation on administrative and nonadministrative expenses, Federal Home Loan Bank Board: i j 
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—5,893,521,322 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Management of lands and resources... 
Payments in lieu of taxes (rescission) 


Office of Water Research and Technology 


U.S, Fish and Wildlife Service 
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18.500.000 


— 11,372,000 — 122,724,000 


15,800,000 800, 15,800,000 
— 1,954,000 954, — 3,154,000 
{ — 7,000,000) (—5,800,000) 


7,350,000 


— 37,144,000 638, — 37,932,000 
— 258,519,000 — 176,852,400 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Forest Service 
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DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 
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— 65,932,000 
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— 6475000000) 
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Youth employment ams (rescission) 
National programs—Title . 


Total, employent and training assistance .... — — 100,000,000 — 82,500,000 
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Senate 
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Estimates 


$60,000,000 
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1 Of this amount, $536,124,000 was not considered by the House. 


PROVIDING FOR THE CONSIDER- 
ATION OF H.R. 3455, MILITARY 
CONSTRUCTION AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT, 1982 


Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 144 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 


The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 


H. Res. 144 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
3455) to authorize certain construction at 
military installations for fiscal year 1982, 
and for other purposes, the first reading of 
the bill shall be dispensed with, and all 
points of order against the bill for failure to 
comply with the provisions of clause 5, rule 
XXI are hereby waived. After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and shall continue not to exceed two hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Armed Services, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule by titles instead of by sections. 
At the conclusion of the consideration of 
the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and 


amendments thereto to final passage with- 
out intervening motion except one motion 
to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. HALL) is 
recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the customary 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
TAYLOR), for purposes of debate only, 
pending which I yield myself such 
time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 144 
is an open rule providing for the con- 
sideration of H.R. 3455, the Military 
Construction Authorization Act for 
fiscal 1982. 

The rule provides for 2 hours of gen- 
eral debate to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and rank- 
ing minority member of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

In order to expedite consideration of 
H.R. 3455, the rule provides that the 
bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule by titles in- 
stead of by sections. The rule also pro- 
vides for one motion to recommit. 

The rule further waives all points of 
order against the bill for failure to 
comply with the provisions of clause 5, 
rule XXI. Clause 5 of rule XXI pro- 
hibits appropriations in a legislative 
bill. This waiver is necessary because 
several sections of the bill specifically 
direct the use of funds from previous 


military construction appropriations, 
change the status of funds, or contain 
provisions which might otherwise be 
considered appropriations. For exam- 
ple, section 905 permits the use of 
funds appropriated for fiscal year 1981 
for specified purposes, and section 
904(b)(1) permits proceeds from the 
disposition of property to discharge 
certain obligations on or related to the 
property. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 3455 authorizes 
$6.98 billion for construction activities 
at military facilities both in the 
United States and overseas. This 
amount is $50.35 million less than the 
$7.03 billion contained in the adminis- 
tration’s amended request. 

The construction proposals for the 
Active Forces cover approximately 773 
projects at 399 major military installa- 
tions within the United States and 
overseas. Included are 80 committee- 
initiated projects designed to improve 
workplaces, enhance housing condi- 
tions, and provide for additional qual- 
ity of life facilities. The committee 
noted that its initiatives are consistent 
with its concern about the relation- 
ship between living conditions and re- 
cruitment and retention of personnel. 

I am especially pleased that the 
committee has authorized $120.2 mil- 
lion for Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, including $102.3 million to add 
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to and alter the composite medical fa- 
cility. The Medical Center at Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base has been 
designated the Department of Defense 
Medical Center for region No. 6, which 
includes 10 States. 

The Wright-Patterson Medical 
Center plays a key role in the Depart- 
ment of Defense regionalization con- 
cept of health care delivery to mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces and author- 
ized beneficiaries. The Medical Center 
is an important element in both mili- 
tary and civilian medical training pro- 
grams through its active affiliation 
with the Wright State Medical School 
and residency training programs in 
five specialties. It also represents an 
important community asset with the 
capability to respond to emergencies 
and natural disasters. 

There have been plans to expand 
the Wright-Patterson Medical Center 
for over 4 years. I wish to commend 
the Armed Services Committee for the 
support it has provided the Medical 
Center for the upcoming fiscal year. It 
is my hope that the action taken by 
the committee will set in motion the 
realization of the impressive expan- 
sion plans for the Wright-Patterson 
Medical Center. Completion of this ex- 
pansion will permit the Air Force 
Medical Center of Wright-Patterson to 
serve an estimated local population of 
57,000 and a regional population of 
almost 400,000 eligible beneficiaries. 

Mr. Speaker, passage of H.R. 3455 is 
necessary before appropriations can be 
provided to finance the construction 
activities of the military departments 
and defense agencies during fiscal year 
1982. Therefore, I would urge my col- 
leagues to adopt House Resolution 144 
so that we may proceed to the consid- 
eration of H.R. 3455. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 144 
is an open rule providing 2 hours of 
general debate for the consideration of 
the military construction authoriza- 
tion bill for 1982. 

The rule waives all points of order 
that would otherwise lie against the 
bill for failure to comply with clause 5 
of rule XXI. Clause 5 of rule XXI pro- 
hibits appropriations in a legislative 
bill, and the waiver provided by the 
Committee on Rules is necessary be- 
cause at least two sections of the bill, 
sections 904(b)(1) and 905, do consti- 
tute appropriations. 

The bill will be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule by titles in- 
stead of by sections. As the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. HALL) has described, 
one motion to recommit is provided 
for. 

The Republican floor manager of 
H.R. 3455 will be the ranking minority 
member of the Subcommittee on Mili- 
tary Installations and Facilities, the 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. TRIBLE). 
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Mr. Speaker, the bill made in order 
by this rule authorizes almost $7 bil- 
lion for construction, operation, and 
maintenance of military facilities in 
the United States and abroad in 1982. 

H.R. 3455 is the authorization for 
brick-and-mortar expenditures neces- 
sary to support deployment of new 
weapons systems, to continue our em- 
phasis on European readiness, to de- 
velop staging facilities in the Mideast 
and southwest Asia for the Rapid De- 
ployment Force, and to improve the 
quality of life for our military person- 
nel and their families. 

While it is not my purpose to discuss 
the provisions of the bill during 
debate on the rule, I do want to take a 
moment to mention one area of con- 
cern to the administration that was 
explained to us in the Committee on 
Rules. 

This has to do with the form of con- 
gressional approval of any change 
President Reagan may want to make 
in the MX missile system recommend- 
ed by the former administration. 

The Committee on Armed Services is 
recommending, in section 305 of the 
bill, the use of a concurrent resolution 
as the vehicle for congressional ap- 
proval of any decision by the Presi- 
dent that changes current plans for 
the basing of the MX missile. 

The Committee on Armed Services 
limits the obligation and expenditure 
of $356.5 million in funds for MX 
basing to the selection of a multiple 
protective structure basing mode: 
unless: First, the President determines 
and certifies to the Congress that an 
alternative basing mode is in the na- 
tional interest; and second, the Con- 
gress, within a 60-day period of Presi- 
dential certification, adopts a concur- 
rent resolution approving development 
of an alternative basing mode. 

In the Committee on Rules we were 
assured by the chairman of the sub- 
committee that this provision is de- 
signed to give the President flexibility 
in selecting an alternative basing 
mode—a matter which is currently 
under review by a panel appointed by 
Defense Secretary Weinberger—and 
insures that any alternative approach 
must be approved by the Congress. 

There was no controversy over this 
bill in the Committee on Rules, and 
we reported the rule by a voice vote. 

I support the rule so that the House 
may proceed to consider the bill. 

Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the res- 
olution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr. MICHEL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
this time for the purpose of inquiring 
of the distinguished majority whip the 
program for next week. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, would the 
distinguished minority leader yield to 
me? 

Mr. MICHEL. I will be happy to. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, we antici- 
pate that there will be no further busi- 
ness this week. Next week, the House 
will meet at noon. This is District day, 
but there will be no bills offered. 

There will be four suspensions under 
suspensions of the rules, as follows: 

H.R. 3240, National Telecommunica- 
tions and Information Administration 
authorization; 

H.R. 3567, Export Administration 
authorization, fiscal years 1982 and 
1983; 

H.R. 3467, Arms Control 
Disarmament Act authorization; 

H.R. 3239, Federal Communications 
Commission authorization. 

We do not anticipate that there will 
be votes taken on Monday. Any votes 
that are ordered on the suspensions on 
Monday will be taken on Tuesday. 

On Tuesday, the House will meet at 
noon and will complete any votes that 
are in order from Monday, and also 
complete action on the military con- 
struction bill, in the event that we 
cannot complete it today. 

We will also take up H.R. 3462, Jus- 
tice Department authorizations, sub- 
ject to a rule being granted. 

On Wednesday the House will meet 
at 10 a.m. and will consider H.R. 3238, 
Public Broadcasting Act amendments, 
subject to a rule being granted. 

It is anticipated that perhaps two or 
more authorization acts from the 
Armed Services Committee will be 
taken up at the end of next week, sub- 
ject to rules being granted. 

Mr. MICHEL. Do I gather from the 
statement of the gentleman that it is 
presumed that if the military con- 
struction bill would not be completed 
today, that it would have to be com- 
pleted next Tuesday, or is there still a 
prospect of our completing that? The 
program calls for our going to 5:30 
today, but I know there has been some 
discussion that on a controversial 
amendment or two, such as the MX 
missile controversy or that Colorado 
site, we would be going over. 

Mr. FOLEY. I think if we can con- 
clude the military construction bill we 
would, but I would ask the gentleman 
from Georgia to comment on that. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. It would have been 
the preference to carry the bill over 
entirely, but the leadership prefers 
that we proceed with it as scheduled. 


and 
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Therefore, the subcommittee is pre- 
pared to finish the bill today. 

Mr. MICHEL. Does the gentleman 
feel that getting started at this hour, 
there will be good prospects of our 
completing the measure? 

Mr. BRINELEY. Yes. 

Mr. MICHEL. I thank the gentle- 
man. I wonder if I might inquire of 
the distinguished majority whip if he 
has any intelligence on the Legal Serv- 
ices authorization that was before the 
Rules Committee, I believe, or wheth- 
er or not a rule would be granted to 
make that in order for next week at 
any time? 

Mr. FOLEY. The Rules Committee 
has before it the Legal Services au- 
thorization, as the gentleman knows, 
but it is the intention of the leader- 
ship that the Armed Services authori- 
zation bills which are mentioned will 
be considered on Wednesday and 
Thursday, and will have priority over 
the Legal Services authorization. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield. 

Mr. LOTT. If I could inquire of the 
distinguished majority whip, I was not 
clear at all on the Thursday and 
Friday schedule. I believe the gentle- 
man said that it is anticipated that we 
might take up two authorization bills 
from the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee subject to rules being granted. 
That would be on Thursday? 

Mr. FOLEY. That would be on 
Thursday or Wednesday and Thurs- 
day of next week. There might actual- 
ly be more than two—two or more. 

Mr. LOTT. Does the gentleman have 
any idea of what the schedule might 
be on Friday? 

Mr. FOLEY. I cannot give any assur- 
ance to the gentleman at this time, 
but I think there is probably less than 
50-50 likelihood of a session next 
Friday. But, I would like to have an 
opportunity to confirm that at a later 
time. I think at this time the probabil- 
ity is that we will not meet on Friday 
next, and we do not intend, of course, 
to meet tomorrow, assuming we have 
completed the business today as sched- 
uled. 

Mr. LOTT. I thank the minority 
leader for yielding to me. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
colloquy a moment ago and the re- 
sponse of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia, chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Military Installations and Facilities, 
are we going to finish this bill today 
regardless of what time that might be, 
or is it still the intention to rise at 5:30 
if the bill is not completed? 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. It is the judgment 
of the gentleman from Georgia that 
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we will finish the bill today by 5:30. I 
understand that was the time that was 
generally agreed upon. 

Mr. MYERS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, in the event we are not 
near completion at that time, then 
would we rise at that time and carry 
over to next week? 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I think the 
gentleman will probably be assured 
that we will not stay very late tonight. 
If we are close to finishing at 5:30, I 
am sure the gentleman from Georgia 
would like to proceed and finish. If it 
looks like we are taking a great deal of 
additional time, the gentleman from 
Georgia will go over until Tuesday. 

Mr. MICHEL. I might interject one 
other point; that is, having sent the 
supplemental bill over to the other 
body with an amendment in disagree- 
ment, which is one of a bit of volatility 
on that amendment, that might sug- 
gest that under those conditions we 
would still have to make certain that 
we are around here to be absolutely 
sure that that supplemental was final- 
ized, because as the gentleman well 
knows, the 5th of June was the date 
on which all authorizations for spend- 
ing ceased. 

Mr. FOLEY. If the gentleman will 
yield further, we have an obligation to 
conclude the supplemental appropri- 
ation bill which carries a continuing 
resolution with it. If the bill does not 
come back in sufficient time to dispose 
of today, we will come in tomorrow 
and, if there is permission to do so, 
probably recess and wait the arrival of 
the action by the other body. 

Mr. MICHEL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MYERS. That is 5% hours. The 
other body is slow at times, but surely 
the other body can complete that 
little amendment in a 5% -hour period. 


NATIONAL ITALIAN-AMERICAN 
HERITAGE WEEK 


Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service be 
discharged from the further consider- 
ation of the resolution (H. Res. 145) 
expressing the sense of the House of 
Representatives that the week com- 
mencing on June 7, 1981, should be 
designated as “National Italian-Ameri- 
can Heritage Week,” and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the reso- 
lution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. RINALDO. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
serve the right to object, but I shall 
not object. I am only doing this for 
the purpose of asking the gentleman 
from New York for an explanation of 
the resolution. 

Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. RINALDO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, if I may, 
I would like to read the resolution. It 
says: 

Whereas the House of Representatives 
fully recognizes that it is essential for the 
people of the United States of America to 
understand and respect the rich heritage of 
all American ethnic groups if we are to 
maintain and foster national unity; 

Whereas the many great contributions of 
Italian-Americans to our country must be 
recognized and the deep Western roots of 
Italian-American culture, history, and tradi- 
tions must be appreciated; and 

Whereas Italian-Americans, like Colum- 
bus, the famous Italian geographer-naviga- 
tor-explorer, have had to rise by using indi- 
vidual initiative, imagination, and resource- 
fulness—traits that have distinguished the 
American character and made us a Nation 
of individuals who time after time have 
pressed forward to victory in situations that 
seemed to promise certain defeat: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives that the week commenc- 
ing on June 7, 1981, should be designated as 
“National Italian-American Heritage Week” 
and that the people of the United States 
should observe such week with appropriate 
ceremonies and activities. 

What it essentially says, if my col- 
league from New Jersey would contin- 
ue to yield, is that I believe, as many 
Members of the House do, and as the 
gentleman from New Jersey does, as 
the introducer of this resolution, that 
the contributions of Italian-Americans 
within the United States have been 
significant. I believe that this resolu- 
tion is a resolution that is well de- 
served. 

Mr. RINALDO. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object, every 
Member of this House, from Maine to 
Florida, from New Jersey to Hawaii, 
represents Italian-American citizens. 

There are some 25 million U.S. citi- 
zens who trace their ancestry to Ital- 
ian soil. 

Before many of our original 13 colo- 
nies were settled Italian-Americans 
made their homes at Jamestown, Va., 
where Venetian silk artisans and glass- 
makers opened shops. By 1657, hun- 
dreds of Italian Americans arrived to 
settle in New Amsterdam, Del., and 
Long Island. In more than 300 years, 
they came to America as immigrants 
to carve roads and farms through the 
woods, to build America’s factories, 
railroads, houses, and cities. They 
have enriched America with their 
labor and talents. In return they re- 
ceived our Nation’s greatest gift: free- 
dom. The Italian immigrants who 
came to this country did not come 
here believing that America was re- 
quired to give them a living and take 
care of them. They didn’t want that. 
They did not want to be given a better 
life; what they asked for was a chance 
to earn for themselves a better life. 
They did not come for handouts. They 
did not come here to take it easy. 
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They came to work, to learn, to build, 
and to contribute to this great country 
of ours. 

With this freedom and the opportu- 
nities America offered, they struggled 
and prospered. Science, education, the 
arts, government, business, labor—all 
benefited from their efforts. 

On June 6 and 7, one of the largest 
and most colorful celebrations of the 
Italian-American heritage will be held 
at the Garden State Arts Center in 
Holmdel, N.J. 

The Festa Italiana will bring togeth- 
er some of the most distinguished art- 
ists and leaders in the Italian-Ameri- 
can community. Similar festivals will 
be celebrated in many other parts of 
the Nation during the month of June. 

In honor of the occasion and the 

generations of Italian Americans who 
have contributed to our national life 
and traditions, I have introduced 
House Resolution 145 expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives 
that the week commencing on June 7, 
1981, should be designated as ‘‘Nation- 
al Italian-American Heritage Week.” I 
urge my colleagues to join me in sup- 
porting this resolution. 
Mr. COURTER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of House Resolution 145 
designating the week of June 7, 1981, 
as “National Italian-American Herit- 
age Week.” 

The Italian American community 
which has contributed so much to our 
way of life is a community united to 
the common goals of serving our 
Nation and its traditions. 

Since 1820 over 5 million Italians 
have immigrated to our country and 
have assimilated into our society and 
our Nation’s history. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 

resolution. 
@ Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of House Resolution 
145 which expresses the sense of the 
House of Representatives who desig- 
nated the week of June 7, 1981 Na- 
tional Italian-American Heritage 
Week.” 

Our country’s history books are 
filled with names of outstanding Ital- 
ian Americans who worked and fought 
to make our Nation one of the greatest 
in the world. 

Over 5 million Italian immigrants 
have assimilated into our society and 
have become productive members of 
our Nation. 

I feel therefore it is only fitting that 

this body designated June 7, 1981, to 
honoring the many contributions of 
the Italian-American community to 
our culture, history, and traditions 
which all Americans now share. 
@ Ms. FERRARO. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in strong support of House Resolution 
145 which would designate the week of 
June 7, 1981, as “National Italian- 
American Heritage Week.” 

The contributions made by Ameri- 
cans of Italian heritage to this Nation 
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are enormous. In every field, the arts, 
the judiciary, the legislature, and the 
business community, names ending in 
a vowel are prominately listed. As a 
first generation Italian-American, I am 
particularly pleased that the impor- 
tant role my people have played in the 
American society is being recognized 
by this resolution and I urge all of my 
colleagues to support its adoption. 

Mr. RINALDO. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 145 

Whereas the House of Representatives 
fully recognizes that it is essential for the 
people of the United States of America to 
understand and respect the rich heritage of 
all American ethnic groups if we are to 
maintain and foster national unity; 

Whereas the many great contributions of 
Italian-Americans to our country must be 
recognized and the deep Western roots of 
Italian-American culture, history, and tradi- 
tions must be appreciated; and 

Whereas Italian-Americans, like Colum- 
bus, the famous Italian geographer-naviga- 
tor-explorer, have had to rise by using indi- 
vidual initiative, imagination, and resource- 
fulness—traits that have distinguished the 
American character and made us a Nation 
of individuals who time after time have 
pressed forward to victory in situations that 
seemed to promise certain defeat: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives that the week commenc- 
ing on June 7, 1981, should be designated as 
“National Italian-American Heritage Week” 
and that the people of the United States 
should observe such week with appropriate 
ceremonies and activities. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 

the table. 
@ Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to cosponsor House Resolu- 
tion 145 which expressed the sense of 
the House of Representatives that the 
week commencing June 7, 1981, be des- 
ignated as “National Italian-American 
Heritage Week.” 

The contributions of Italian Ameri- 
cans to this country are great. Since 
the discovery of the United States, 
Italian Americans have worked toward 
its development and growth. Italians 
worked side by side with their broth- 
ers and sisters of other ethnic groups 
in building our roads and farms, in ex- 
panding our industries, and laying the 
groundwork for the economic develop- 
ment of our thriving society. 

Because of their steady and unyield- 
ing efforts, Americans of Italian de- 
scent can see around them the fruits 
of their efforts. We enjoy today a free 
and open society. Since the time Wil- 
liam Paca joined other famous states- 
men in signing the Declaration of 
Independence, Italian Americans have 
fought consistently and selflessly in 
all of America’s wars to keep this 
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country free. In addition, throughout 
history we can see the influence of our 
Italian Americans in many facets of 
society, in culture—that is, art and 
music—as well as in business, govern- 
ment, education, science, and sports. 

Mr. Speaker, it would be hard for us 
to look around this country and not 
recognize the impact Italian Ameri- 
cans have had. They epitomize the 
very work ethic that made this coun- 
try strong and its virtues lasting. The 
constant hard work and involvement 
in all sectors by Italian Americans of 
the society is obvious. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to be a 
Member of this House which quite cor- 
rectly recognized the contributions of 
various ethnic groups as we are today 
paying tribute to Italian Americans, as 
we passed House Resolution 145 
unanimously. I am confident that Ital- 
ian Americans will continue to carry 
forth the tradition begun by Christo- 
pher Columbus through their strong 
cena and courageous leader- 
ship. 6 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks and to include extraneous 
asad on the resolution just agreed 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


SEVERE STORMS ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ACT OF 1981 IN- 
TRODUCED 


(Mr. WINN asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. WINN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, I 
introduced the Severe Storms Adviso- 
ry Committee Act of 1981. Due to the 
fact that as of yesterday afternoon 
late, a severe storm hit the Denver, 
Colo., area and somewhere between 9 
and 12 tornadoes hit that area, knock- 
ing down a shopping center, damaging 
a school and many homes, overturning 
cars, with thousands of dollars worth 
of damage, I am sure that my col- 
leagues would like to be cosponsors of 
the bill that I introduced yesterday. 

I would like to inform them that I 
will send a “Dear Colleague” letter out 
asking for cosponsorship this after- 
noon. 


o 1200 
MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 
AUTHORIZATION ACT, 1982 


Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
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the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 3455) to au- 
thorize certain construction at mili- 
tary installations for fiscal year 1982, 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. 
BRINKLEY). 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill. 
H.R. 3455, with Mr. PICKLE in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the first reading of the bill is dis- 
pensed with. 

Under the rule, the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. BRINKLEY) will be recog- 
nized for 1 hour, and the gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. TRIBLE) will be rec- 
ognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Georgia (Mr. BRINKLEY). 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, today the Committee 
on Armed Services presents H.R. 3455, 
the military construction authorization 
bill for fiscal year 1982. 

The purpose of the bill is to provide 
new military construction authority in 
support of the military departments 
and defense agencies at home and 
abroad. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I want 
to thank the ranking member of the 
Subcommittee on Military Installa- 
tions and Facilities, Mr. TRIBLE, and 
all the members of the subcommittee, 
for their fine contributions during the 
hearings and markup sessions on the 
bill. Mr. TRIBLE is a young man with a 
bright future. As the hearing record 
will reveal, his inquiries showed a 
grasp of the issues and an understand- 
ing of the needs involved. 

We believe that H.R. 3455 is a good 
bill. It is a balanced measure that is 
fiscally responsible and meets the 
most pressing requirements. It is a bill 
that reflects the efforts and judgment 
of the Armed Services Committee. 

The Department of Defense origi- 
nally requested new authority in the 
amount of $6.66 billion for fiscal year 
1982. Subsequently, DOD submitted a 
budget amendment that resulted in a 
revised request of $7 billion for the 
military construction and family hous- 
ing programs. 

On May 12, the Committee on 
Armed Services approved H.R. 3455, a 
clean bill totaling $6.98 billion. This 
amount is $50.3 million below the re- 
quested figure. 

This followed extensive hearings in 
nine separate sessions and close review 
of each requested project, where the 
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subcommittee was able to determine 
those proposals which in its view could 
be deferred without impairing the 
operational effectiveness of the armed 
services. 

Our subcommittee did not cut proj- 
ects just for the sake of cutting, but 
deleted projects that it felt could be 
deferred without impairing our nation- 
al security. In certain instances, we 
added projects when it was determined 
either by testimony or supporting doc- 
umentation that the priority was great 
enough to warrant inclusion in the 
bill. As such, the construction propos- 
als for the Active Forces cover ap- 
proximately 773 projects at approxi- 
mately 399 major military installa- 
tions within the United States and 
overseas. Included are the 80 commit- 
tee-initiated projects that are designed 
to improve workplaces, enhance hous- 
ing conditions, and provide for addi- 
tional quality-of-life facilities for the 
Active Forces and Reserve and Guard 
components. 

Major items included in the bill are: 
$424.6 million for Rapid Deployment 
Force construction; $1 billion for Euro- 
pean construction, including $425 mil- 
lion for the NATO infrastructure pro- 
gram; $356.5 million for MX basing; 
$29 million for acquisition of 244,000 
acres of training land for Fort Carson, 
Colo.; and $179.7 million for construc- 
tion of 2,343 new units of military 
family housing, including 200 units of 
manufactured housing at Fort Irwin, 
Calif., in support of the U.S. Army Na- 
tional Training Center. 

For the individual services, the com- 
mittee increased the Army request by 
$28.9 million, increased the Navy re- 
quest by $42.1 million, and reduced 
the Air Force request by $177.1 mil- 
lion. The committee also increased the 
Reserve and Guard request by $88.7 
million. 

FORT CARSON LAND ACQUISITION 


One of the most thoroughly consid- 


ered items in the fiscal year 1982 mili- 
tary construction program has been 
the Fort Carson training land acquisi- 
ton project. The Committee’s standard 
for evaluating the project has been 
that the burden of need has been with 
the Army to justify the requirement 
in the national interest. Only after 
thorough and careful examination of 
the facts has the subcommittee deter- 
mined that the Army has demonstrat- 
ed a valid—even pressing—requirement 
for the land. The training site is locat- 
ed 150 miles south of Fort Carson and 
will be served by an existing rail line. 
It was selected by the Army after an 
evaluation of 22 sites. 

Three separate hearings were held 
on this issue. Testimony was received 
from the Department of the Army, in- 
cluding that of a tank battalion com- 
mander and a tank company com- 
mander. The subcommittee had the 
benefit of testimony from two distin- 
guished Members of Congress from 
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Colorado, Mr. Kocovsex, in opposi- 
tion, and Mr. KRAMER, in support, both 
of whom were extremely helpful in 
building a complete record. The views 
of the Environmental Protection 
Agency were also invited and received. 
Also, we had a full day of hearings 
with the people most affected by the 
acquisition, the landowners, their 
neighbors, State and local government 
officials, and area chambers of com- 
merce. 


Fort Carson is the home of the 4th 
Infantry Mechanized Division, the 
largest mechanized division stationed 
in the continental United States. It 
would be one of the first units to re- 
spond to an outbreak of hostilities in 
Europe. At present, it has only 22,000 
contiguous acres of training land avail- 
able at Fort Carson. As such, training 
can only be conducted in small units; 
battalion team-sized training is not 
possible. 

Why is this significant? In the words 
of the battalion tank commander who 
appeared before the subcommittee: 


The battle task force, the battalion level is 
the level at which the battle is fought so 
the commander’s control of the entire bat- 
talion or battlion task force is my responsi- 
bility. 


He was then asked if that is the 
reason for the importance of battalion 
training. His response was: 


Yes, sir. The battle is fought at battalion 
level and not fought at company level or 
platoon level. While companies may be en- 
gaged, you know, independently or semi-in- 
dependently because of the width and depth 
of the battlefield they would expect to be 
on, my job as battalion commander is to be 
able to control that and support it logistical- 
ly with artillery and TAC helicopters and 
actually to control that battle there might 
be three or four fights going on with three 
or four company elements spread out over a 
width of anywhere, if we are on a defense, 
optimally ten kilometers wide, but more like 
in Europe up to 15 or 20 kilometers wide. I 
can train my companies in limited terrain 
scenarios at Fort Carson and we do just 
that. 

We also have a very wide priority mission, 
I think you should know, the division does, 
in Europe, which we take very seriously. So 
the Captain's comment about we would go 
through an emergency deployment regular 
exercise before deploying. in the Pinon 
Canyon area is valid and it would be about a 
48-hour exercise and we can practice those 
skills. 


We would road march with our vehicles 
and railroad our track vehicles, tanks and 
personnel carriers to that site as well. 


When asked what constraints the 
battalion commander faces today at 
Fort Carson, the response was: 

I am unable to put the battalion team to- 
gether or certainly a battalion task force to- 
gether at Fort Carson in a realistic manner. 


The battalion commander further 
stated: 
The battle is fought at battalion level and 


not fought at company level or platoon 
level. 
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At Fort Carson I train the pieces of my 
battalion, the parts, and then I put them to- 
gether hopefully if I deploy them on a 
major exercise. 

As far as actual battalion-sized train- 
ing is concerned, this commander said: 

I can’t do it at Fort Carson. I have not 
had an opportunity where I can in a realis- 
tic scenario put the battalion or battalion 
task force together in training we have had. 

At the company commander level, 
the subcommittee was told: 

Because of the density of troops at Fort 
Carson, of the units on Fort Carson, the 
training or area availability is just not 
there. 

The company commander stated fur- 
ther: 

Because of the problem we have at Fort 
Carson, because of the fact my men go down 
and learn Fort Carson in maybe three field 
exercises, it gets to the point to where they 
no longer use maps, no longer use coordi- 
nates, but go to the tin shack, take a right 
at Red Mountain and go down where we 
broke down the last time. 

That is funny, but unfortunate, because 
my junior leaders, my Sergeants who will 
make the money for me in combat, who will 
save my men’s lives, are not trained well 
enough. And as a result of that I think they 
will suffer. 

These statements simply mean that 
the tank crews cannot train for war in 
properly configured field units for 
their primary battle plan. Obviously, 
this lack of training affects their state 
of readiness. 

According to Maj. Gen. Guy S. 
Meloy, director of training, Office of 
the Deputy Chief of Staff for Oper- 
ations and Plans, Department of the 
Army, in response to a question about 
the impact on readiness if the land ac- 
quisition is not approved: 

Since 1978, the 4th Mechanized Division 
has been reporting [a training and readiness 
status) of marginally combat ready. I see no 
hope at all without the acquisition that that 
readiness level will ever improve. 

General Meloy further underscored 
the importance of this land acquisition 
project: 

As far as the priority of this, this is the 
highest land acquisition priority in the 
United States Army today. 

Nonetheless, the subcommittee was 
also sensitive to the very real concerns 
expressed about the environmental 
impact of training being conducted on 
the 244,000-acre site known as Pinon 
Canyon. 

To put the site in better perspective 
for my colleagues, I have brought with 
me the chart next to the podium. As 
you will note, the training site is divid- 
ed into five separate parcels of land— 
A, B, C, D, and E. 

Under the Army’s training schedule, 
only three of the five training areas 
will be used at one time. For example, 
parcels A, B, and C may be used and 
parcels D and E will lie fallow. None of 
the areas will be used during the grow- 
ing season. Consequently, three. train- 
ing areas will be used only 5 months of 
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the year. Furthermore, each training 
area, under the Army’s rotational 
schedule, will be used only 3 years out 
of any 5-year period. 

For example, areas A, B, and C, as I 
mentioned, may be used in the first 
year. Then in the second year areas A, 
B, and D, may be used. In the third 
year, A, B, and E may be used. In the 
fourth and fifth years, A and B would 
be rested and C, D, and E would be 
used. Obviously, various combinations 
could be used. 

The important point in all of this is 
that under this management plan 
each training site would be used only 
15 months out of each 5-year period. 

The committee expects the Depart- 
ment of the Army to adhere to this 
type of mitigation effort in order to 
reduce the environmental impacts as 
much as possible. We have been as- 
sured that there will be no live firing 
in the Pinon Canyon site. Further- 
more, a buffer zone has been estab- 
lished so that training will not be con- 
ducted near the canyon walls. 

Testimony from Mr. Robert Wil- 
liams, Regional Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency for 
region 8, underscored the environmen- 
tal controls that the Army must 
comply with. In the case of air pollu- 
tion, for example: 

The Army is [already] required to get a 
permit from the state and that permit will 
be negotiated so that the Army will have to 
provide mitigating measures so that viola- 
tion will not occur. If, in fact, it does occur, 
in practice, then the Army will be subject to 
an enforcement action from the State of 
Colorado. 

With regard to water quality issues, 
the EPA witness stated: 

The Army has committed to a fairly ag- 
gressive installation of sedimentation reten- 
tion structures that will minimize the ero- 
sion and the contribution of sediment and 
salinity materials. 

He further stated: 

I think the Army has put forth a fairly 
aggressive program in that area. 

The regional administrator conclud- 
ed his prepared statement by stating: 

Given the two expansion options in Colo- 
rado, we believe the Army’s choice of the 
Pinon Canyon site is the best choice from 
an environmental standpoint. The Army, in 
preparation of its final EIS, considered most 
of EPA's concerns, and makes strong com- 
mitments for maximum mitigation of possi- 
ble adverse air and water quality impacts, 
the establishment of base line and oper- 
ational environmental monitoring programs, 
the establishment of a land use and environ- 
mental monitoring advisory committee as 
well as the general commitment of ensuring 
compliance with local, state and Federal en- 
vironmental standards and regulations. 

Judging by the Army’s excellent environ- 
mental record at the existing Fort Carson 
facility, there is every reason to believe they 
will aggressively pursue environmental pro- 
tection procedures at the Pinon Canyon 
site. 

While some environmental degradation 
will occur at the Pinon Canyon site, we do 
not believe it presents any threat to public 
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health or will result in violations of environ- 
mental standards. 

Mr. Chairman, on the basis of the 
hearing record, as I have cited, the 
committee approved the Army request 
for $29 million for acquisition of the 
244,000 acres of training land. 

MX CONSTRUCTION 


Another issue of particular concern 
to the committee is the MX basing 
program. DOD requested $366 million 
to start construction of a horizontal 
multiple protective structure (MPS) 
basing mode. As presented to the com- 
mittee, the MPS plan would house 200 
missiles in 4,600 horizontal shelters 
clustered on mostly federally owned 
lands in Utah and Nevada. 

The request included $332.6 million 
for operational support facilities, $9.5 
million for land acquisition, $11 mil- 
lion to acquire an administrative build- 
ing at Norton Air Force Base for an 
MX headquarters facility, and $12.9 
million to build two protective shelters 
at Vandenberg Air Force Base for test 
firing the missile. 

A breakdown of the $332.6 million 
for operational support facilities is as 
follows: 


Site development: 


Contractor mobilization: 
Support facilities 
Construction camps 


Operational base test site: 
Test support building 
Roads and utilities 


In reviewing tre Air Force proposal, 
the committee felt that the request 
for land acquisition could be deferred 
this year without jeopardizing the MX 
deployment schedule. 

Because of the ongoing review by 
the administration of alternative MX 
basing modes, the committee wrote 
into the bill section 305 which states 
that no funds authorized for MX 
basing in this bill may be obligated for 
an MX basing mode other than MPS 
unless: 

First, the President determines, and 
certifies to the Congress, that it is in 
the national interest of the United 
States to develop a basing mode for 
the MX missile system other than a 
multiple protective structure basing 
mode; and 

Second, the Congress, before the end 
of the 60-day period beginning on the 
date of the receipt of such certifica- 
tion, adopts a concurrent resolution 
stating in substance that it approves 
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the development of the alternative 
basing mode selected by the President. 
BASIS FOR COMMITTEE ACTION 

In taking this action, the committee 
acknowledges that a final decision has 
not been made by the new administra- 
tion on the basing mode for the MX. 
At the same time, it is\noted that the 
administration has not withdrawn the 
MxX-related military construction pro- 
gram, which is based upon the MPS 
plan. Also, section 305 is consistent 
with the action the committee has 
taken on the fiscal year 1982 defense 
procurement authorization bill. 

The Congress has been on record for 
some time in support of the MPS 
basing mode, and specifically in sup- 
port of an initial operating capability 
(IOC) for the system being achieved 
no later than December 31, 1986. The 
committee, therefore, believes that in 
the absence of a final decision by the 
administration on basing the MX it 
should provide both the Congress and 
the administration with as much flexi- 
bility as possible. It is the committee’s 
judgment also that there should be no 
delay in achieving the 1986 initial op- 
erating capability. At the same time, 
the committee believes that Congress 
should have an opportunity to express 
its views on any proposed change to 
the MX basing mode. 

OTHER BILL HIGHLIGHTS 

Briefly highlighting other aspects of 
the bill, the committee is recommend- 
ing $282.1 million for the defense 
agencies in title IV. Included in this 
amount is $72.5 million for second 
phase of the construction of a Defense 
Intelligence Analysis Center at Bolling 
Air Force Base and $55.1 million for 
the National Security Agency oper- 
ations building at Fort Meade, Md. 

Title V includes $425 million for the 
NATO infrastructure program. The 
committee recommends the requested 
amount. 

Title VI, military family housing, 
contained a total request of $2.37 bil- 
lion. the committee is recommending 
$2.38 billion. Of this amount, $2.1 bil- 
lion is for operation and maintenance, 
$109.8 million is included for improve- 
ments to existing housing, and $9.1 
million for planning and design. 

The operation and maintenance ac- 
count is itemized as follows: 

Millions 


In title VII, administrative provi- 
sions, the committee extended the cost 
variation authorities and increased the 
per-square-foot cost of barracks and 
unaccompanied officer quarters to $53 
and $57, respectively. The present cost 
limitations are $52 and $56, respective- 


ly. 
In title VIII, Guard and Reserve 


facilities, the committee approved 
$291.7 million. The increased authori- 
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ty will permit the Guard and Reserve 
Forces to undertake 63 additional 
projects that contribute to their readi- 
ness. 

In title IX, general provisions, the 
committee approved the following 
major items: 

Revised criteria for evaluating the 
cost effectiveness of solar energy proj 
ects. At present, different criteria 
apply to project design and project 
construction. The committee action re- 
solves this ambiguity so that the crite- 
ria are identical for both design and 
construction evaluation; 

Use of planning funds for construc- 
tion management of projects funded 
by foreign governments for U.S. 
Forces. This provision will simplify 
current accounting procedures and 
eliminate the use of operation and 
maintenance funds for planning pur- 


OSES; 

Provision of construction authority 
in the event of a declaration of war or 
national emergency. This action re- 
flects DOD experience with recent 
major mobilization exercises where it 
was determined that inadequate au- 
thority exists to restructure construc- 
tion priorities during wartime or in a 
state of national emergency; and 

With the cooperation of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, au- 
thorization of the General Services 
Administration to sell excess portions 
of the Naval Training Center, Bain- 
bridge, Md., to the State of Maryland 
for the purpose of fulfilling a contrac- 
tual obligation that the Department 
of the Navy has with the community 
of Port Deposit, Md. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my 
statement on H.R. 3455. I commend 
the bill to our colleagues and ask for 
your consideration and support. 


O 1215 


Ms. FIEDLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Yes, I will be glad 
to yield to the gentlewoman. 

Ms. FIEDLER. I did not hear the 
entire presentation, but I was caught 
up and interested in what the gentle- 
man was describing regarding the 
Pinon Canyon parcel, and I was won- 
dering whether or not there had been 
the possibility of any tradeoffs of 
some existing bases that might not be 
usable to offset part of the costs. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. First, could I ad- 
dress the fact that there was consider- 
ation by the committee as to swaps be- 
tween the Department of Defense and 
the Department of the Interior. We 
did not find much profit there. 

As to the other land alternatives 
that were considered, there were sev- 
eral, but none of them were in Federal 
hands in toto. There is some land in 
Pinon Canyon, as the gentlewoman 
probably knows, that is within the 
Federal domain right now. 

Was that the item to which the gen- 
tlewoman’s reference was made? 
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Ms. FIEDLER. I thank the gentle- 
man very much, 

Mr. KOGOVSEK. Mr. Chairman, 
would the gentleman yield on that 
point? 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Yes, of course. 

Mr. KOGOVSEK. First of all, I 
would like to indicate to the gentle- 
man from Georgia that the hearing 
that we received on the Pinon Canyon 
situation was thorough. It was fair, 
and I think the people that came back 
from Colorado, I say to the gentleman, 
as proponents and opponents of this 
acquisition, felt a lot better about the 
Federal Government and the congres- 
sional process after they left. I think 
that is entirely due to the gentleman’s 
actions as far as conducting the hear- 
ings regarding this very, very impor- 
tant situation. 

I would say to the gentlewoman 
from California that the question that 
she brought up is something that I 
and a lot of other people keep think- 
ing about as far as the fact that we 
read in the U.S. News & World Report 
a couple weeks ago that the Depart- 
ment of the Army would like to close 
something like 173—would like to close 
or either seriously cut back 173 bases 
in the United States. They are unable 
to do so, according to the article, 
mainly because of congressional pres- 
sure to keep these bases open. 

Now, whether it is a quid pro quo or 
not, I do not know, but we find our- 
selves in a very untenable situation as 
people in the West who are in a situa- 
tion where Colorado Springs has 
grown around Fort Carson. They have 
to expand. I have never argued with 
that, as the chairman knows; and yet 
we find ourselves in this particular sit- 
uation, that the Army kind of wants it 
both ways. In a lot of instances we 
have Army land in Colorado that the 
Army is not willing to give up, and yet 
at the same time it wants another 
244,000 acres. 

At this point, I will cease my re- 
marks, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. I thank the gentle- 
man very much for his comments. I 
appreciate that very much. 

Before yielding to the gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. Triste) for his 
statement, I say again that the gentle- 
man from Colorado (Mr. KocovsEk) 
did participate with our committee in 
building a record and made many valu- 
able contributions. It is a difficult situ- 
ation. You have the 4th Mechanized 
Battalion, of course, at Fort Carson. 
They are not at Fort Benning. They 
are not at Fort Bliss; so the issue is 
one of what to do to provide them 
with the training that they will need 
in case we have a national emergency? 

Of course, the option at Fort Bliss 
was considered. Fort Irwin has been 
mentioned. But of course, we cannot 
close down Fort Carson very readily 
and take everything over to another 
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base and gear up again; so it is a ques- 
tion of judgment. I am certain we will 
have a lot of other comments by both 
gentlemen from Colorado. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. TRIBLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, the fiscal year 1982 
military construction authorization 
bill (H.R. 3455) being considered today 
is extremely important to our national 
security. 

The passage of this bill will author- 
ize construction to field a variety of 
new weapons systems to modernize 
our Armed Forces, provide important 
staging facilities in the Persian Gulf- 
Indian Ocean region so the Rapid De- 
ployment Force can defend our inter- 
ests there, improve U.S. readiness in 
Europe and the Pacific area, and up- 
grade some of the poor living and 
working conditions of our military per- 
sonnel at home and abroad. 

As you can see, Mr. Chairman, this 
is not just a simple “brick and mortar” 
bill. With it, the Army will be able to 
build 47 projects totaling $132 million 
so it can base the Patriot and Roland 
air defense missile systems in Europe, 
place the multiple-launch rocket 
system with our troops in Germany 
and the United States, and introduce 
the Combat Electronic Warfare Intel- 
ligence (CEWI) system in Germany. 
This new generation of weapons is the 
result of extensive research and devel- 
opment begun during the early 1970's 
to insure that the Army will be a 
modern fighting force in the 198078. 

For the Navy there are projects to- 
taling $24.5 million to continue the de- 
velopment of a west coast Trident sub- 
marine base at Bangor, Wash., and 
$69.6 million for the start of a new 
east coast Trident base at Kings Bay, 
Ga. 

With the authority in this bill, the 
Air Force will be able to develop two 
ground-launched cruise missile 
(GLCM) bases in Europe as part of 
NATO's upgrading of tactical nuclear 
forces. There is $69.1 million in the 
bill for this purpose. Also, there is 
$102.3 million for facilities to house 
and maintain the air-launched cruise 
missiles (ALCM) being placed at four 
U.S. B-52 bomber bases, and $19 mil- 
lion for the bed down in Europe of the 
new TR-1 all-weather reconnaissance 
aircraft which will provide battlefield 
surveillance to theater and tactical 
commanders in NATO. 

Perhaps the most controversial 
weapon system supported in this bill is 
the MX missile. The administration 
requested $366 million to start con- 
struction of a horizontal multiple pro- 
tective structure (MPS) basing mode 
even though it is evaluating alterna- 
tive methods for basing the system. 
This creates an awkward situation in 
which the Congress is being asked to 
authorize a basing mode that the ad- 
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ministration may want to change after 
completing its review and the Presi- 
dent makes a final selection in July. 

As presented to the committee, the 
MPS plan would house 200 missiles in 
4,600 horizontal shelters clustered on 
mostly federally owned lands in Utah 
and Nevada. The committee approved 
$356.6 million for the MPS basing 
mode, deferring for 1 year $9.5 million 
requested for land acquisition pur- 
poses. Because of the present uncer- 
tainty over how the MX system will be 
finally based, the committee felt it 
should allow the President the flexi- 
bility to change the basing mode and 
at the same time insure that any alter- 
native approach selected by him must 
be approved by the Congress. In this 
way, the proper checks and balances 
between the executive and legislative 
branches on this issue are preserved 
by section 305 in the bill. That section 
states that no funds authorized for 
MX basing in this bill may be obligat- 
ed for an MX basing mode other than 
MPS unless: 

First, the President determines, and 
certifies to the Congress, that it is in 
the national interest of the United 
States to develop a basing mode for 
the MX missile system other than a 
multiple protective structure basing 
mode; and 

Second, the Congress before the end 
of the 60-day period beginning on the 
date of the receipt of such certifica- 
tion, adopts a concurrent resolution 
stating in substance that it approves 
the development of the alternative 
basing mode selected by the President. 

It should be made clear to all that 
this in no way is an attempt to force 
the MPS system on the new adminis- 
tration. It merely means that if the 
President does select this basing 
system the funds are available for him 
to proceed and no time is lost. On the 
other hand, if an alternative is chosen 
and the Congress approves of it, these 
same funds can be used for the new 
basing mode—and again important 
time is saved. We shouid remember 
that Congress has directed that the 
MX missile system must be operation- 
al by the end of 1986 when our present 
ICBM arsenal will be most vulnerable 
to the Soviet Union’s new generation 
of long-range ballistic missiles. 

Regarding another important mat- 
ter, I want to state that this bill au- 
thorizes $424.6 million to build staging 
facilities at access bases in the Mideast 
and Southwest Asia for the Rapid De- 
ployment Force. The committee did 
defer $49.5 million in projects at Lajes 
Fields in the Azores and $26 million 
for airfield development at Ras Banas, 
Egypt. These actions were taken be- 
cause negotiations have not been con- 
cluded with Portugal on the Azores 
program and a decision has not been 
made on the final Air Force mission 
requirements in Egypt. 
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The deferral of these two projects 
should not be interpreted as a lack of 
support for the RDF. When all the re- 
lated details for these projects are fi- 
nalized, I am confident they will be ap- 
proved by the committee. 

This bill also carries slightly more 
than a billion dollars in new construc- 
tion to improve the readiness of U.S. 
and Allied Forces in Europe. This is 
one of the largest amounts ever re- 
quested for construction in Europe in 
recent years and demonstrates our 
commitment to NATO. It also says the 
United States is willing to take the 
first bite on financing a long-range 
plan to restation certain U.S. Army 
units within West Germany so they 
will be more effectively deployed 
against the Warsaw Pact threat. For 
this purpose, the Army requested $18 
million to initiate the restationing 
plan and our committee approved it. 
But we also feel strongly that the 
West German Government should be 
a full partner in this redeployment 
effort and, thus, help bear the cost, 
which could run into hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars over the next decade. 
Government-to-government discus- 
sions on this question are in progress 
and hopefully a bilateral agreement 
can be reached before next year’s 
budget submission. 

This restationing plan also will 
greatly improve the working and living 
conditions of the American soldier in 
Germany. Gen. Frederick J. Kroesen, 
commander in chief of the 200,000 
troops in the U.S. Army in Europe, has 
told many of us that these conditions 
must improve if the morale of his 
troops are to remain high. 

It is easy to agree with General 
Kroesen, once you see some of the 
U.S. bases in West Germany. Let me 
quote from an eyewitness account 
from a Chicago Tribune reporter who 
recently toured some of the American 
bases in West Germany: 

In Hanau, stores are housed in peeling 
whitewashed huts that used to be German 
cavalry stables. 

In the small Bavarian town of Kattebach, 
one company has 6 showers for 57 men and 
2 women. Three are in a latrine with mildew 
all over the walls and ceiling. It’s been that 
way for a year, when the shocked soldiers 
arrived from the clean comfort of Ft. Lewis, 
Washington. It will be at least this summer 
before improvements are made. 

In the Bavarian base town of Schwabach, 
and at scores of the 700 U.S. bases in 
Europe, the motor pool is a sea of mud for 
most of the year. That just makes it more 
difficult and more unpleasant to maintain 
the armored vehicles, trucks, and tanks— 
often 20 years old—supposed to take soldiers 
to war. 

If you're single and live in the barracks, 
you may be crammed in with five, even 
seven, others. Home for many GI's is a 6-by- 
6-foot section of a room in a barracks built 
for Adolf Hitler's Nazis or even Kaiser Wil- 
helm’s troops and barely renovated since. 

This bill provides funds to help cor- 
rect some of these quality of life prob- 
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lems facing our service personnel, a 
matter that should be of great concern 
to all of us. 

While the military construction pro- 
gram this year is one of the largest in 
recent years, I believe it more genuine- 
ly reflects the needs of the Depart- 
ment of Defense than has been the 
case in recent years. Due to a series of 
contributing factors, the Department 
of Defense physical plant is in an ac- 
celerating state of decline, often im- 
pairing our defense capability. Much 
of it is of World War II vintage which 
means that many facilities still in use 
are obsolete and have far exceeded 
their planned economic life. This con- 
dition, coupled with inconsistent fund- 
ing support during the past several 
years, has produced a large facilities 
backlog in both construction and 
maintenance. As a result, it has pre- 
cluded optimum training, created 
lower morale, and has severely inhibit- 
ed reenlistment efforts. 

This situation must be turned 
around. I believe this bill will help do 
that. Therefore, I urge my colleagues 
to vote in favor of this legislation 
which meets the military services’ 
needs and at the same time is fiscally 
responsible in that the total amount 
authorized is well within the adminis- 
tration’s budget request. 


o 1230 


Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Colorado (Mr. KOGOVSEK). 

Mr. KOGOVSEK. Mr. Chairman, as 
stated earlier, first of all I want to 
thank the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee for the very able job he has done 
in giving us a hearing on an issue that 
is very important to the people of my 
district. That basically is the expan- 
sion of Fort Carson into 244,000 acres 
of private, marginal, grazing land in 
southeastern Colorado. 

As I said earlier, the people who 
came back to testify for and against 
this proposal left with a good feeling 
about the thorough hearing that the 
gentleman from Georgia (Mr. BRINK- 
LEY) and the ranking minority 
member (Mr. TRIBLE) gave them. I, 
too, want to thank both the gentlemen 
right now for the fair hearing. 

I can indicate I was not happy with 
the results of the committee vote, but 
I want everyone to know that it was a 
fair hearing and a thorough hearing. 

Let me say at this time that it is 
quite obvious to those of us who have 
served here for the past couple of 
years, and those who have served here 
for many, many more years, that 
nobody really wants the Army in their 
backyard, at least that seems to be the 
situation concerning the past two or 
three previous expansion attempts. 

Three years ago Fort Hood, Tex., for 
some reason—and I understand that 
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there were problems with a much 
smaller expansion, but once again it 
was a situation where the people of a 
certain area that were involved in the 
expansion decided that they did not 
want the Army in their backyard. 

The people in Nevada do not want 
the MX missile located in their State, 
and yet there is not going to be a 
whole lot they are going to say about 
that, I do not think. 

The people in Utah do not want nu- 
clear wastes deposited in their State, 
but yet the Federal Government owns 
64 percent of that State and probably, 
if we at any time start burying nuclear 
wastes anyplace, it might be in the 
State of Utah. 

So the people in the Third Congres- 
sional District who live and who will 
be impacted by the expansion of Fort 
Carson are not all that excited about 
the proposed and possible and prob- 
able environmental degradation that is 
going to take place because of that ex- 
pansion. 

For those not acquainted with that 
244,000 acres we are looking at, I think 
we have to realize that it is a very dry, 
arid part of the country. It is similar 
to land found in New Mexico, Arizona, 
and in-western Kansas. It is dry. We 
do not get as much rain as we get even 
in the area of Colorado Springs where 
Fort Carson is now located. Conse- 
quently, if we get into a situation 
where we have 500 or more tanks and 
personnel carriers running over that 
area, there is no chance for the kind 
of protection that the Army most sin- 
cerely wants to provide. 

The fact, as the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. BRINKLEY) pointed out, 
is the Army would rotate on a 2- or 3- 
year basis their training areas, hoping 
that the ground will come back, will 
revegetate. I think this is not possible. 

We have had testimony from the 
Colorado Soil Conservation District, 
we have had testimony from the De- 
partment of Agriculture, we have had 
testimony from the Department of the 
Interior over the past couple of years 
that it is almost impossible, and cer- 
tainly very expensive, to try to revege- 
tate that area. 

I think any increased dust particles 
in that area will impact adversely on a 
lot of small towns that happen to be in 
the area, whether it is Knob Hill, 
Rocky Ford, Pueblo, Trinidad, because 
EPA standards are now too stringent 
in the West and any increased dust 
particles in that area would render 
those areas nonattainment areas as far 
as EPA is concerned. 

My own hometown of Pueblo hap- 
pens to be one of the areas of nonat- 
tainment right now and we are con- 
stantly concerned about more dust 
particles in the air. 

It seems to me that we can offer al- 
ternatives to buying up 244,000 acreas 
of private grazing land, alternatives 
that can be workable. We have estab- 
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lished the National Training Center in 
California, in a desert areas called 
Fort Irwin. It seems to me that $30 
million of taxpayers’ money that we 
are being asked to spend at this time 
can be better spent possibly on travel, 
sending the troops back and forth to 
Fort Irwin. 

I think it is also important because it 
was a very critical point the gentleman 
from Georgia (Mr. BRINKLEY) brought 
up about military preparedness. The 
troops at Fort Carson, according to his 
testimony, are not militarily prepared 
right now to do the job we would want 
them to do in case of war. But I think 
that if that is such a critical issue, 
then we have to ask ourselves the 
question why is it that the Army says 
they will not get on the Pinion 
Canyon site until the year 1986. 

1986 happens to be about 5 years 
from now and it seems to me that the 
alternatives that we are ready to put 
forth will allow us to train a mecha- 
ee division a lot more quickly than 
1986. 

Mr. TRIBLE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
yield 2 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Colorado (Mr. 
KRAMER), 

Mr. KRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to rise in support of H.R. 3455, 
the Military Construction Authoriza- 
tion Act for fiscal year 1982. This leg- 
islation is the result of weeks of hear- 
ings on 773 construction projects at 
ee installations around the 
world. 


o 1245 


As a new member of the Committee 
on Armed Services, I have been totally 
impressed with the thoroughness with 
which this committee has carried out 
its responsibilities. Each project has 
been reviewed to assure that it not 
only is essential to meet a valid and 
urgent military need, but it also repre- 
sents the most cost-effective, feasible 
method for achieving this objective. 

Careful attention has been given to 
the development of a balanced level of 
facility support for important new 
programs and initiatives such as the 
MX, Trident, Indian Ocean-Persian 
Gulf access, and the deployment of 
new weapons systems, while continu- 
ing to meet the essential needs of 
NATO and to maintain readiness in 
Europe, Japan, and other overseas 
areas. 

Mr. Chairman, the House, and 
indeed the country, owes a debt of 
gratitude both to the distinguished 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Mil- 
itary Installations and Facilities, my 
colleague, the gentleman from Geor- 
gia (Mr. BRINKLEY) and to the ranking 
minority member, my colleague, the 
gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. 
TRIBLE). Both the chairman, Mr. 
BRINKLEY, and Mr. TRIBLE have shown 
considerable diligence, patience, fair- 
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ness, and objectivity through all the 
long hours of hearings on this bill. 
Under Mr. BRINKLEY’s and Mr. TRI- 
BLE’s leadeship, the committee has re- 
ported a bill that reflects a carefully 
structured mix of new requirements 
with special emphasis on projects re- 
lating to readiness and a measured ad- 
vance toward our goal of modernizing 
or replacing many of the older struc- 
tures in our inventory. 

This is a good bill, Mr. Chairman, 
and I strongly urge my colleagues to 
support passage of H.R. 3455. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to exam- 
ine in more depth one of the issues of 
readiness that is going to be an item of 
controversy before the committee 
today. That is the proposed Fort 
Carson acquisition. We as committee 
members had a very good opportunity 
to examine in depth the proposal to 
acquire an additional acreage for the 
training requirements of the 4th In- 
fantry Division. Considering the size 
of the parcel that the Army proposes 
to acquire, frankly, I think the extent 
of the controversy has been less than 
might be expected and has been some- 
what overplayed. We have had a 
chance to hear from individuals and 
groups from the area who stand to be 
affected by the acquisition. 

Certainly there is interest in the 
area, but it is not all unfavorable in- 
terest. 

As a matter of fact, of the affected 
landowners—of which there are 42—36 
support the acquisition. Thirty-six of 
forty-two landowners support the ac- 
quisition, and only one landowner who 
actually resides on the property is in 
opposition to the expansion. 

I have a list of bipartisan support of 
those that endorse the expansion, re- 
alizing that it is only in the national 
interest but in the economic interest 
of those areas that are impacted by 
the expansion. Incidentally, I am not 
in one of those areas that is impacted 
beneficially by the expansion. It really 
has no impact for the Colorado 
Springs area which I represent. It is 
simply a question of doing that which 
is necessary to prepare these troops 
for potential combat in Europe or in 
the Persian Gulf area, or in some 
other troubled spot, since they are 
presently simply not capable of doing 
the mission to the utmost of their po- 
tential capability. It is simply a ques- 
tion of trying to save the lives of those 
Americans who might be sent into 
combat. 

Those who endorse the expansion 
that live in the area to be affected, as 
I indicated, are indeed numerous. 
They include the State of Colorado; 
our own Democratic Governor, Gover- 
nor Lamm, has endorsed the expan- 
sion; the City Council of Trinidad has 
endorsed the expansion. Trinidad is 
the community that is closest to the 
expansion area. The Trinidad-Las 
Animas County Chamber of Com- 
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merce has endorsed the expansion. 
The Pueblo Chamber of Commerce 
has endorsed the expansion. The 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners, the Trinidad Chapter, has 
endorsed the expansion. The Trinidad- 
Las Animas County Contractors Asso- 
ciation has endorsed the expansion. 
The American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employees has also endorsed the 
expansion. Both of our Senators from 
Colorado, the Senator from Mr. 
BRINKLEY’s side of the aisle, Senator 
Hart, and the Senator from my side of 
the aisle, Senator ARMSTRONG, have 
both endorsed the expansion. So basi- 
cally you have a wide group of not 
only local governmental officials but 
State governmental officials and local 
associations that have joined in ask- 
ing that this expansion go forward 
in the national interest, in addition to 
36 of the 42 impacted landowners. 

Let us explore for a minute those 
concerns which I think are reasonably 
raised about what impact this expan- 
sion might have on the environment, 
because I think those are questions 
that need to be asked. As the gentle- 
man from Georgia (Mr. BRINKLEY), 
our subcommittee chairman, has aptly 
pointed out, the reason that the ex- 
pansion is so large is to do the maxi- 
mum to provide for the integrity of 
the environment. No parcel in this ex- 
pansion would be utilized for more 
than 15 months in a 5-year period. No 
utilization of the land would take 
place during growing seasons or rainy 
seasons. 

The Environmental Protection 
Agency, which is obviously an agency 
charged with the responsibility of pro- 
tecting our environment in our coun- 
try testified in front of our subcom- 
mittee on April 8, 1981, as follows. I 
might add that the gentleman who 
testified was an appointment from the 
last administration, not from the 
present administration. Roger Wil- 
liams testified as follows: 

Judging by the Army’s excellent environ- 
mental record at the existing Fort Carson 
facility, there is every reason to believe they 
will aggressively pursue environmental pro- 
tection procedures at the Pinon Canyon 
site. While some environmental degradation 
will occur at the Pinon Canyon site, we do 
not believe it presents any threat to public 
health or results in violations of environ- 
mental standards. 

The EPA has indicated that the par- 
ticular problems of Pueblo will not— 
will not—be adversely impacted by the 
use of the Pinon Canyon parcel. Air 
quality monitoring will be a continu- 
ing process by the Army. Salinity 
would not be a problem. The acreage 
involved here is less than 1 percent— 
less than 1 percent—of the Colorado 
acreage contributing to the Arkansas 
River runoff. 

The Army will place the most soil- 
sensitive areas off-limits. They will 
monitor water discharges, salt levels, 
and stream flows. Because of the alka- 
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line nature of the soils, any runoff will 
have salt included, and in the course 
of due protection, the Army will be 
building retaining ponds to catch sedi- 
ment and salts. 

In times of low stream flow, the 
Army is prepared to augment the 
streamflow. 

So I think you can see that there 
has been a wide range of environmen- 
tal considerations in trying to do 
something that will do justice not only 
to the local area but to the impact on 
the entire river basin as well. 

Let me discuss for a moment wheth- 
er or not there are any possibilities 
other than this particular site that 
could be utilized by the Army. Over a 
period of 2 years the Army prepared a 
thorough environmental impact state- 
ment. In that impact statement and 
during the process that it was studied 
and written, 22 sites were considered, 
including the Pinon Canyon site. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado (Mr. 
KRAMER) has expired. 

Mr. TRIBLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. KRAMER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Twenty-two sites were explored by 
the Army, and they reduced those to 
two sites, including Pinon Canyon, and 
then went on to choose the Pinon 
Canyon site on the basis of many fac- 
tors, one of which, of course, was envi- 
ronmental impact. 

Our committee under the able lead- 
ership of Mr. BRINKLEY and Mr. 
TRIBLE considered two additional sites: 
Fort Bliss, Tex., and the Apishapa site. 
Neither of them was satisfactory by 
any reasonable standard. Fort Bliss re- 
quired an outpouring of travel costs 
that in a few years would exceed the 
acquisition costs. There were serious 
environmental problems at Fort Bliss. 
So the Army recommended against 
Fort Bliss as a result of these factors. 

Another site was considered in Colo- 
rado, but it was too flat, and it did not 
contain enough acreage. It had abso- 
lutely no vegetation that was compa- 
rable to that on the Pinon Canyon 
site. So for both practical reasons, the 
need for appropriate training ground 
to present a realistic training scenario, 
and because of environmental prob- 
lems, it, too, was rejected. 

Some have suggested we could use 
Fort Irwin, the National Training 
Center. That is not possible. Fort 
Irwin is the graduate course or the 
postgraduate course for mechanized 
warfare. It is designed for final evalua- 
tions of training rather than day-to- 
day usage. It would only be available 
for a 2-week-at-most period in an 18- 
month cycle. The training is supposed 
to be done before you get to Fort 
Irwin, and then tested against appro- 
priate standards once that training 
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has been accomplished. Transporta- 
tion costs alone for Fort Irwin would 
run $11.4 million annually for the 
entire 4th Division for 2 weeks of 
training, as opposed to the transporta- 
tion cost of $2.5 million for 5 to 8 
months of training at the Pinon 
Canyon parcel. As a result, there 
would not be enough training time, 
and after 6 to 8 years the cost of ac- 
quiring the Pinon Canyon site would 
be amortized merely by the savings in 
transportation costs to Fort Irwin. 

So the 22 sites that the Army has 
analyzed, plus 3 other sites—a total of 
25 sites—have now been looked at, and 
the Pinon Canyon site has been 
chosen as that which best meets not 
only the environmental requirements 
but the requirements of the Army, the 
bottom line of which is saving Ameri- 
can lives. 

Some Members might recall receiv- 
ing a Dear Colleague letter sent out by 
the chairman and the ranking minor- 
ity member, a bipartisan Dear Col- 
league letter that had appended to it 
the statement of the Army’s Chief of 
Staff, General Meyers, about the ne- 
cessity of acquiring this parcel. I am 
not going to obviously belabor to you 
with the entire rendition by General 
Meyers, but he basically said the same 
things that I am saying, that there 
has been an extensive site exploration, 
and that this site is not just another 
site; it is the Army’s No. 1—the No. 1— 
military construction priority for 1982. 
The reason is, in sum, that it is badly 
needed to bring an incompletely 
trained unit up to combat-readiness 
posture for use in Europe and, per- 
haps, in the Persian Gulf. 

Make no bones about it, this vote 
that we will make today on this parcel 
is not an environmental vote; it is a 
readiness vote. It is a vote as to wheth- 
er or not you want your nation pre- 
pared to go to combat if required in 
Europe or in the Middle East. That is 
the issue we are talking about. Yes, 
there will be disruptions when any 
acreage is required. We in the commit- 
tee and I know the other Members of 
Congress will do all they can to miti- 
gate against that disruption. We have 
extensive report language doing just 
that, protecting the environment, pro- 
tecting the landowners. Above all, the 
bottom line, Mr. Chairman, is that we 
must protect American soldiers who 
might be called upon to lay their lives 
on the line. That is the issue. I hope 
you will support this acquisition. 
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Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. TRIBLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia (Mr. Staton). 

Mr. STATON of West Virginia. I 
thank the gentleman for yielding to 
me. 
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Mr. Chairman, I want to bring to the 
attention of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia and the gentleman from Virginia a 
project in my home State which I am 
sorry to say was inadvertently left out 
of the original draft language due to 
some problems of which I will not 
speak, but nonetheless it has to do 
with a ceding of property in the South 
Charleston, W. Va., area for a con- 
struction and expansion of a Volks- 
wagen of America plant. 

In 1974, in South Charleston, W. 
Va., a former naval ordnance plant 
Was converted to an industrial park, 
and it included an American Motors 
stamping plant. 

In 1978, this stamping plant was sold 
to Volkswagen of America. 

In the period 1978 to 1980, anticipat- 
ing an expansion, Volkswagen of 
America attempted to acquire an adja- 
cent 4.6 acres of property owned by 
the Department of Defense on which 
an Army and Marine Corps training 
center were located. 

In 1980, Congress approved legisla- 
tion permitting Volkswagen of Amer- 
ica to acquire Department of the 
Army land in Sterling Heights, Mich., 
and this expansion led to an increased 
demand for expansion of the South 
Charleston stamping plant. 

Parts are now being sent to the 
Westmoreland assembly plant in New 
Stanton, Pa., and to Pueblo, Mexico. 

In 1982, parts will also be shipped to 
this Sterling Heights, Mich., plant as 
well. 

The present plans that Volkswagen 
has for this property which we wish to 
acquire is an additional $125 million in 
capital expenditures and an additional 
500 employees to add to the approxi- 
mately 700 employees now engaged in 
operations at that plant. 

In the other body, Senators Byrp 
and RANDOLPH of West Virginia have 
requested the chairman of the sub- 
committee, the Honorable STROM 
THURMOND, to include this language in 
the draft bill now being considered in 
the Senate. Should this take place, I 
would like to ask the subcommittee 
chairman and the ranking minority 
member to look kindly upon this lan- 
guage in the bill, because it enjoys the 
full support of all Members of the del- 
egation from my State. I would like to 
ask that they take a careful look at 
this project, because we believe it is 
vital for the industrial expansion for 
our valley. 

Mr. TRIBLE. If the gentleman will 
yield, I will say to my colleague that 
we appreciate him bringing this 
matter to our attention. I will tell the 
gentleman that we will take a special 
interest in this proposal. It does 
appear to have merit. We will be 
pleased to work with the gentleman 
from West Virginia and our colleagues 
in the other body to see if it can be 
brought to pass. 
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I thank the gentleman again for 
bringing this to our attention. 

Mr. STATON of West Virginia. I 
thank the gentleman for his com- 
ments. 

Furthermore, my home city of 
South Charleston is quite willing to 
make other land available in a trans- 
fer to the Department of Defense for 
the construction of a new facility 
which I believe will benefit all con- 
cerned. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STATON of West Virginia. I 
yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I, 
too, commend the gentleman for 
bringing this to the attention of the 
subcommittee, and we will give it close 
and careful consideration. 

I understand our companion body is 
already considering it. Should it be in 
the conference, of course, we would 
examine it at that time. 

I understand there could be differ- 
ences in the justification amounts be- 
tween DOD and others, but we cer- 
tainly would wish to hear from the 
gentleman at that time, and we would 
give it very careful consideration. 

Mr. STATON of West Virginia. I 
thank the gentleman. 

There are differences to be resolved, 
but I believe this body should be look- 
ing toward the expansion of this proj- 
ect, due to its extremely vital nature 
for our area. 

Mr. TRIBLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. JAMES K. COYNE). 

Mr. JAMES K. COYNE. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the military 
construction projects included in this 
authorization causes me and a number 
of my constituents considerable con- 
cern. 

It is the $14 million the U.S. Navy 
would like to spend in the construc- 
tion of some 200 off-base housing 
units in the area surrounding the 
Willow Grove Naval Air Station. I am 
deeply concerned that the Navy’s plan 
may impose an undue hardship on the 
taxpayers living in the Hatboro-Hor- 
sham area. 

Since assuming this office in Janu- 
ary, I have been in constant touch 
with naval officials in an effort to get 
them to seek other sites that might 
utilize existing nonprivate lands, in- 
stead of taking advantage of an exist- 
ing tax base. 

My constituents and I want very 
much to provide the Department of 
Defense with sufficient funds to un- 
dertake the military construction proj- 
ects it feels are essential to enhance 
the defense readiness of this country. 
I am concerned, however, that the 
Navy’s housing expansion plans for 
the Willow Grove Naval Air Station 
may need to be completely reevaluated 
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in an effort to insure fair and equita- 
ble treatment for the people of Hat- 
boro and Horsham. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAMES K. COYNE. I yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Chairman, in 
response to the Willow Grove naval 
complex, I would like to offer to the 
gentleman, in reassurance, that the 
Navy has an option to buy the tract of 
land adjacent to Willow Grove for 
siting of 200 units of family housing, 
which is correct. The committee has 
no objection if a site more suitable can 
be obtained and we will ask the Navy 
to look into the matter and report 
back to the committee. 

Mr. JAMES K. COYNE. I very much 
appreciate the gentleman’s comments. 

Mr. TRIBLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Indi- 
ana (Mr. MYERS). 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
my good friend, the gentleman from 
Virginia, for yielding me this time, and 
I rise in support of this legislation. 
But I also have a question pertaining 
to the procedure used for authorizing 
Reserve components and National 
Guard armories. 

I note by the committee report that 
the committee does not specifically au- 
thorize Reserve and Guard projects. 

I yield to the chairman of the com- 
mittee to give further enlightenment 
on just what procedure is used in the 
authorization of the Reserve compo- 
nent, including National Guard and 
the various Reserve armories. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. I thank the gentle- 
man for his inquiry, and if the gentle- 
man will yield, the answer is that 
homework is the thing to do because 
of the fact that we in the committee 
do provide for lump-sum authority, 
and we do it under the auspices of the 
National Guard Bureau. 

Of course, the funds that we do pro- 
vide are with State participation, and 
before they are funded there must be 
a unit strength authorized of 75 per- 
cent back home wherever one is con- 
templated. Therefore, if the gentle- 
man will keep this subcommittee in- 
formed as to the nature of the need, 
we will see if we can encourage the Na- 
tional Guard Bureau to be responsive 
if the level of authorized strength is 
there. And we also anticipate increas- 
ing the lump-sum authority so that 
some of the backlog can be met. 

Mr. MYERS. I thank the gentleman 
for his response. As I understand, the 
first move is up to the State, the 
Guard in the State, and the Guard or- 
ganization, to request through the Na- 
tional Guard Bureau, and then it 
comes in lump sum to the gentleman. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. That is correct. 

If the gentleman will yield further, 
our colleague, the gentleman from 
Mississippi, just recently, on his own 
motion, eliminated some projects from 
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the State of Mississippi because of the 
fact that the State had not measured 
up in providing for the State participa- 
tion, even though the strength author- 
ity was at the 75 percent or above 
level. 

So the triggering mechanism will be 
in the State of Indiana. 

Mr. MYERS. I thank my colleague 
for his response. 

Mr. TRIBLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from 
South Carolina (Mr. NAPIER). 

Mr. NAPIER. Mr. Chairman, on 
April 15 I had the distinct pleasure of 
accompanying the chairman of the 
Military Construction Subcommittee 
of the Appropriations Committee, the 
distinguished gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. GINN), on a tour of the Myrtle 
Beach Air Force Base in Myrtle 
Beach, S.C. 

At the time, while we were touring 
the base, we noticed a number of 
things that were needed by the facility 
that had not been requested by the 
Air Force in the authorization or ap- 
propriation process at that time. 

The Myrtle Beach Air Force Base 
had two particular needs that we 
found which would impact on the mili- 
tary effectiveness of the strategic 
forces based there. 

The fulfillment of these needs would 
allow the base to operate at a level 
that would assure safe operations on a 
daily basis. 

Our A-10’s are at Myrtle Beach in 
South Carolina, and the base com- 
mander in our tour pointed out that 
one of the top priorities for facilities is 
the need to construct an addition to 
the aircraft operational parking apron. 
The current apron, frankly, is not of 
adequate size to accommodate the air- 
craft that are necessary to deploy the 
354th Wing or its squadrons into or 
out of Myrtle Beach Air Force Base. 
The wing is now part of the Rapid De- 
ployment Force and, therefore, it is 
very important that base facilities be 
of sufficient size and design to insure 
mobility and readiness. 

In order to expand its operational 
apron, the Air Force is now requesting 
a total of $5,165,000 to add an addi- 
tional 84,792 square yards of space. 
This apron, when completed, would be 
able to house six C-141 aircraft, thus 
allowing the unit to be fully deploya- 
ble. 

Second, there was a need, we under- 
stood, for a new control tower. The ex- 
isting control tower at the base is just 
not of sufficient height to observe all 
aircraft operations. This would be an 
authorization of $1,285,000 for the 
construction of an 80-foot-high steel 
tower. 

Subsequent to that visit, Mr. Chair- 
man, we came back to Washington and 
requested information from the Air 
Force. This information was sent over 
to the House committee for the 
authorizing process. It was also sent to 
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the Senate committee. Unfortunately, 
because of the lateness of the informa- 
tion getting over, the House was al- 
ready beyond the hearing stage and al- 
ready in the mark up process so it did 
not arrive in the House in time to be 
acted upon. 

I am hopeful that the Senate will be 
able to act upon the request this year, 
since they have yet to mark up the 
military construction bill in that body. 

As a result, I just wanted to call this 
to the attention of the House and to 
the attention of the chairman and the 
ranking minority member and let 
them know of the grave need we have 
for a state of readiness at the Myrtle 
Beach facility. 

Mr. TRIBLE. If the gentleman will 
yield, I will say to my friend, the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, that we 
appreciate his bringing this matter to 
our attention, advising this body of 
the unmet needs of the Myrtle Beach 
Air Force Base, and I pledge the atten- 
tion of this Member to those require- 
ments and will be happy to work with 
our colleagues in the other body in 
seeing that they are met. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NAPIER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
would wish to offer my appreciation to 
the gentleman for identifying the 
needs at Myrtle Beach Air Force Base. 

Let me ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. The gentleman says that it is a 
parcel of the Rapid Deployment Force 
there? 

Mr. NAPIER. Yes. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. And I understand 
from the gentleman that he is working 
presently in conjunction with Mem- 
bers of the other body. 

Mr. NAPIER. That is correct. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. The gentleman has 
laid an important foundation, and we 
will look forward to studying this fur- 
ther, if it should be in conference; if 
not, for the next fiscal year, of course, 
the gentleman may be certain that it 
will receive some priority. 

Mr. NAPIER. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman and the distin- 
guished ranking minority member. 
They have been most helpful to us. 
They do an excellent job, and I appre- 
ciate their willingness to move forward 
on this request. I cannot speak for the 
other body, but I hope they have re- 
ceived this information in time from 
the Air Force to move forward. 

@ Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, we will 
face many tough decisions in the days 
ahead. 

Passage of the budget resolution 
may bring cuts in food stamps for the 
elderly, reduced help for handicapped 
and disadvantaged youngsters, and the 
closing of VA medical facilities. 

None of these choices is easy. 
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On the other hand, this amendment 
offers us an easy way to save $3 mil- 
lion now, and perhaps billions in the 
long run. 

More importantly though, it will 
show that the United States has taken 
a courageous and just stand against 
chemical weaponry, in this case nerve 
gas. 

Nerve gas has rightfully been kept 
in mothballs for the past 12 years. 

Now the administration appears to 
be knocking at the back door, seeking 
funds for a facility to produce weap- 
ons, without actually seeking to make 
them, the Pentagon and White House 
are trying to beg off some fundamen- 
tal questions: 

What will be done with these weap- 
ons? . 

When, where, and how will they be 
used? 

Where can they safely be stored? 

And most importantly, will not the 
undertaking of their production pre- 
cipitate a chemical weapons race as 
threatening and difficult to control as 
the nuclear arms race has been? 

Failure to pass this amendment 
would show that Congress has ignored 
a dangerous lesson. 

In 1968, an occurrence took place 
that Army officials swore would never 
happen—when a cloud of nerve gas 
drifted 30 miles from an Army proving 
ground in Utah, and 6,000 sheep died. 

No human loss of life occurred, but 
we should not be blinded by good for- 
tune since restocking of nerve gas 
facilities risks another chemical holo- 


caust in our land. 


BINARY GAS WEAPONS ARE NOT SAFE 

Despite arguments that these weap- 
ons must be detonated before gas is re- 
leased, the fact remains that one of 
the components of the nerve gas DF is 
as toxic as strychnine. 

These gruesome weapons represent 
the lowest form of combat, and de- 
serve to remain a dark remnant of his- 
tory. 

Just yesterday, House and Senate 
conferees on the 1981 supplemental re- 
scission bill agreed to language which 
requires the administration to conduct 
a study on the use and potential cost 
of such weapons, as well as consulta- 
tion with our allies before production 
is resumed. 

It does not make sense to construct a 
facility when serious doubts remain as 
to the wisdom of reentering chemical 
weapon production. 

In the realm of chemical weaponry 
we certainly are not empty handed, 
since it is estimated that the Defense 
Department has a stockpile of 28,000 
tons of gas produced prior to Presi- 
dent Nixon’s ban in 1969. 

In this instance we should act with 
fiscal and humanitarian responsibility 
to deauthorize this unnecessary facili- 
ty. 

Congress should close the back door 
to nerve gas. It is a weapon that offers 
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little security. But it is a clear and 
present danger to the American 
people. 

I strongly urge the adoption of this 

amendment. 
Mr. SANTINI. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to add a strong voice in support of the 
amendment now on the floor to defer 
$356.8 million for basing construction 
until such time as the President has 
made a decision on the final basing 
mode for MX. Over the last 2 years, as 
Nevada’s only Congressman, I have 
become more acquainted with the MX 
missile system than I ever wanted to 
in my wildest dreams. From the outset 
I have supported the need for the mis- 
sile itself, but I have always had grave 
reservations about the proposed land- 
based shell game. 

I do not claim to be an expert mili- 
tary strategist and I concede that a 
great deal of my concern is a result of 
being the representative for the desig- 
nated MX host State. But I have spent 
2 years studying the system and its al- 
ternatives and receiving briefings from 
defense experts within and outside the 
Department of Defense. I have criss- 
crossed the Great Basin and listened 
to the concerns of Nevadans and Uta- 
hans about the proposed MX basing 
system. I have reviewed much of the 
draft environmental impact statement 
on MX and I have studied MX reports 
from the General Accounting Office 
and the Office of Technology Assess- 
ment. And, as a member of the House 
Public Lands Subcommittee, I have lis- 
tened to many, many hours of testimo- 
ny from witnesses both favoring and 
opposing the proposed MPS basing 
mode. 

My conclusion as we near the end of 
the road on the MX basing dilemma is: 
putting MX in the MPS basing mode 
is not the answer to our current ICBM 
vulnerability. There are alternatives to 
MX/MPS and this Nation should 
pursue them immediately. Reactivat- 
ing our Grand Forks ABM field, accel- 
erating research on a new generation 
of ABM systems, putting more B-52’s 
on alert and upgrading our Minute- 
man guidance system could commence 
at once. In the long range, MX could 
be deployed in existing Minuteman 
fields and additional silos could be 
added. 

In summary, there is every reason 
not to tie next year’s MX basing au- 
thorization to one system—the MPS. 
The new administration has reserva- 
tions about MPS and has ordered an 
independent review by a panel of ex- 
perts known as the Townes Commis- 
sion. We should not tie the hands of 
the President at this critical point in 
time to a basing mode that would 
likely be obsolete before it is con- 
structed. 

MX as planned is a 1990s solution to 
a 1980’s problem. We get little bang 
for our defense buck until 1990, but 
our ICBM’s are vulnerable now. And if 
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we go forward with MX in the 4,600 to 
15,000 plus shelters, Nevada and Utah 
will sacrifice 40,000 square miles for an 
MX maginot line. My greatest fear is 
that the system will be fully deployed, 
the Great Basin devastated, the life- 
style altered and in the end, our sacri- 
fice will not do one single thing for de- 
fense. We are patriotic Americans, but 
we are not interested in empty ges- 
tures. 

I urge your support for the amend- 
ment to defer $356.8 million for MX 
construction until the independent 
review is completed and the President 
has made a final basing choice for 
MX. 

Mr. Chairman, at this time I would 
like to address another very signifi- 
cant point in the MX debate—that is, 
special impact aid. 

If the current 4,600-plus MX/MPS 
deployment is commenced in the 
Great Basin area, and I hope it will 
not be, the Congress must bear the re- 
sponsibility of mitigating the adverse 
impacts of the project to the greatest 
extent possible. The General Account- 
ing Office, the Office of Technology 
Assessment and the Department of 
the Interior all have agreed that MX 
physical and socioeconomic impacts 
will be “severe.” MX may well drive 25 
to 50 percent of the ranchers in the 
area out of business. MX will have an 
adverse impact on mining because of 
competition for manpower and materi- 
als and restrictions on access to public 
lands. MX will definitely have an in- 
flationary impact on the entire de- 
ployment area, and there will be 
severe problems for local governments 
as they struggle to supply basic social 
services to boom-bust communities. 

If the administration decides to 
deploy MX rapidly in remote regions 
of the West, the requirements for an 
enhanced impact assistance delivery 
system will be immediate. Major im- 
pacts are inseparable from rapid MX 
deployment in remote regions. Ade- 
quate mitigation involves planning, 
design, engineering, and other prep- 
arations far in advance of actual de- 
ployment activities. Legislation must 
be enacted in the 97th Congress to 
provide mechanism for adequate and 
timely impact to aid to the deploy- 
ment area. This legislation should au- 
thorize funds to come out of the De- 
partment of Defense’s budget and be 
channeled directly to the impacted 
State and local governments. Account- 
ability in terms of work programs and 
plans approved by DOD should be in- 
cluded so that Federal aid is spent for 
MX-generated impacts only. 

In the past month, Nevada and Utah 
State and local governments, the 
Office of Economic Adjustment, DOD, 
OMB, and other Federal agencies have 
agreed upon language in the draft pro- 
posal for special MX impact assist- 
ance. 
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Unfortunately, a Presidential study 
on impact aid legislation for MX has 
not been presented to the House 
Armed Services Committee and so the 
MX impact aid language is not includ- 
ed in this House military construction 
authorization bill. I testified before 
the Subcommittee on Military Instal- 
lations and Facilities in early April 
and have talked periodically with my 
good friend Chairman JACK BRINKLEY 
about the need for special MX impact 
assistance. I strongly believe it should 
be in this 1982 military construction 
authorization bill, but I do appreciate 
the chairman’s position on this 
matter. I know Chairman BRINKLEY is 
sympathetic to the issue, but has prob- 
lems with the timing. 

I encourage the Armed Services 
Committee and my fellow colleagues 
to support special MX impact aid 
should such language later be a sub- 
ject of conference over this bill. I urge 
the Senate to include special impact 
authorization in its 1982 bill. 

As a backup, I will be introducing 
the MX special impact aid in a sepa- 
rate bill. Mr Chairman, the people of 
the Great Basin have not chosen MX. 
It has chosen them. I believe, there- 
fore, as a matter of fairness, Nevada 
and Utah ought to at least be partners 
with Uncle Sam in setting priorities 
for MX economic aid. The language I 
will offer next week substitutes a 
modified special grant approach for 
the ususal categorical aid grants. 

Mr. Chairman, the communities of 
Great Basin stand no chance of receiv- 
ing timely impact aid for MX if they 
have to beg and borrow and plead with 
14 different Federal agencies and 40 
different programs for dollars. 

I would like to summarize my MX 
concerns at this time with two points: 

First. There are better strategic al- 
ternatives than MX in multiple shel- 
ters, and; 

Second. If the Great Basin gets MX 

as planned, the physical and socioeco- 
nomic impacts will be severe and must 
be mitigated in large part by the Fed- 
eral Government. 
è Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Chairman, our 
colleagues on the House Committee on 
Armed Services and subcommittees 
are to be commended on the excellent 
work they have expended on this legis- 
lation. 

This is truly a worthy piece of legis- 
lation, and I am proud to associate 
myself with it. 

As the Representative of the 26th 
Congressional District of New York, 
which encompasses our U.S. Military 
Academy and the scenic region sur- 
rounding it, I am expecially proud 
that the request put into this bill for 
West Point construction, which the 
committee readily agrees with, are 
truly cost effective and a responsible 
use of our Federal dollars. 


The Military Academy is requesting 
a total of $3,100,000 for repair and re- 
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placement of some badly needed util- 
ity systems. Waterlines, steam lines, 
storm drainage systems, metering, and 
sanitary systems will also be replaced 
or modified. 

These projects will correct existing 
deficiencies that have been neglected 
for some time. The Department of the 
Army is to be commended for limiting 
these requests to the barest mini- 
mums, and for further lowering the 
total request to comply with the ad- 
ministration’s budget. 

If this amount is not improved, the 
situation will only worsen, and will 
impact operations adversely, so that 
this expenditure will have to be in- 
curred at a greater cost some time in 
the future. 

The Military Academy has also re- 
quested $3,550,000 for energy conser- 
vation measures at West Point, and 
$1,050,000 for similar measures at the 
Stewart Airport Subpost. These proj- 
ects, which are long overdue, will help 
insulate permanent buildings, and 
enable the installation of storm win- 
dows, insulated windows and panels at 
these buildings. These are projects 
which will pay for themselves many 
times over in oil and other heating 
costs savings. The estimated MBtu 
savings per year per thousand dollars 
project cost ratio is 16 for the West 
Point project and 20 for the Stewart 
Subpost. Surely, we all appreciate the 
efforts of the Military Academy to 
save taxpayers’ moneys in this highly 
cost-effective manner. 

Accordingly, Mr. Chairman, I urge 
all my colleagues to join in supporting 
this excellent legislation.e 

Mr. TRIBLE. Mr. Chairman, there 
are no further requests for time on 
this side, and I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time, and 
I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time for gen- 
eral debate has expired. Pursuant to 
the rule, the Clerk will now read the 
bill by titles. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
H.R. 3455 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Military Construc- 
tion Authorization Act, 1982”. 


TITLE I—ARMY 
AUTHORIZED ARMY CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


Sec. 101. The Secretary of the Army may 
establish or develop military installations 
and facilities by acquiring, constructing, 
converting, rehabilitating, or installing per- 
manent or temporary public works, includ- 
ing land acquisition, site preparation, appur- 
tenances, utilities, and equipment, for the 
following acquisition and construction: 
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INSIDE THE UNITED STATES 
UNITED STATES ARMY FORCES COMMAND 


Fort Bragg, North Carolina, $1,600,000. 

Fort Campbell, Kentucky, $1,500,000. 

Fort Carson, Colorado, $29,690,000. 

Fort Drum, New York, $14,480,000. 

Fort Greely, Alaska, $1,150,000. 

Fort Hood, Texas, $15,530,000. 

Fort Irwin, California, $43,350,000. 

Fort Lewis, Washington, $6,700,000. 

Fort George G. Meade, Maryland, 
$3,350,000. 

Fort Polk, Louisiana, $630,000. 

Fort Riley, Kansas, $4,640,000. 

Fort Stewart/Hunter Army Air Field, 
Georgia, $28,500,000. 

Fort J. M. Wainwright, Alaska, $1,200,000. 

Presidio of San Francisco, California, 
$520,000. 


UNITED STATES ARMY TRAINING AND DOCTRINE 
COMMAND 


Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania, $620,000. 

Fort Belvoir, Virginia, $3,600,000. 

Fort Benjamin Harrison, 
$5,120,000. 

Fort Benning, Georgia, $21,810,000. 

Fort Bliss, Texas, $4,700,000. 

Fort Dix, New Jersey, $28,040,000. 

Fort Eustis, Virginia, $8,280,000. 

Fort Knox, Kentucky, $620,000. 

Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, $670,000. 

Fort Lee, Virginia, $9,870,000. 

Fort McClellan, Alabama, $4,780,000. 

Fort Pickett, Virginia, $640,000. 

Fort Rucker, Alabama, $5,210,000. 

Fort Sill, Oklahoma, $4,650,000. 

Fort Story, Virginia, $1,050,000. 


UNITED STATES ARMY MATERIEL DEVELOPMENT 
AND READINESS COMMAND 

Aberdeen Proving Ground, Maryland, 
$4,200,000. 

Army Materials and Mechanics Research 
Center, Massachusetts, $1,200,000. 

Corpus Christi Army Depot, 
$840,000. 

Crane Army Ammunition Plant Activity, 
Indiana, $540,000. 

Fort Monmouth, New Jersey, $26,000,000. 

Lexington—Blue Grass Army Depot, Ken- 
tucky, $1,450,000. 

Red River Army Depot, Texas, $2,720,000. 

Redstone Arsenal, Alabama, $4,750,000. 

Rock Island Arsenal, Illinois, $4,000,000. 

Savanna Army Ammunition Depot, Ili- 
nois, $3,600,000. 

Tobyhanna Army Depot, Pennsylvania, 
$1,800,000. 

Tooele Army Depot, Utah, $1,500,000. 


Indiana, 


Texas, 


AMMUNITION FACILITIES 

Holston Army Ammunition Plant, Tennes- 
see, $2,627,000. 

Indiana Army Ammunition Plant, Indi- 
ana, $2,453,000. 

Iowa Army Ammunition Plant, 
$18,599,000. 

Kansas Army Ammunition Plant, Kansas, 
$4,344,000. 

Lake City Army Ammunition Plant, Mis- 
souri, $604,000. 

Longhorn Army Ammunition 
Texas, $257,000. 

Milan Army Ammunition Plant, Tennes- 
see, $1,984,000. 

Newport Army Ammunition Plant, Indi- 
ana, $728,000. 

Radford Army Ammunition Plant, Virgin- 
ia, $17,390,000. 


Iowa, 


Plant, 


MILITARY DISTRICT OF WASHINGTON 
Fort Myer, Virginia, $820,000. 
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UNITED STATES ARMY COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMAND 
Fort Ritchie, Maryland, $920,000. 
UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 
United States Military Academy, West 
Point, New York, $7,700,000. 
UNITED STATES ARMY HEALTH SERVICES 
COMMAND 
Fort Detrick, Maryland, $1,450,000. 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, $6,250,000. 
MILITARY TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT COMMAND 
Bayonne Terminal, New Jersey, 
$2,800,000. 
Sunny Point Army Terminal, North Caro- 
lina, $880,000. 
CONUS VARIOUS 
Various Locations, $1,950,000. 
OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 
EIGHTH UNITED STATES ARMY, KOREA 
Various Locations, $62,320,000. 
UNITED STATES ARMY FORCES COMMAND, 
OVERSEAS 
Egypt, $36,000,000. 
KWAJALEIN MISSILE RANGE 
National Missile Range, $3,240,000. 
UNITED STATES ARMY, JAPAN 
Kawakami, Japan, $1,950,000. 
UNITED STATES ARMY, EUROPE 
Germany, $339,190,000. 
Turkey, $20,800,000. 
UNITED STATES ARMY INTELLIGENCE AND 
SECURITY COMMAND 
Korea, $1,550,000. 
Turkey, $2,550,000. 
EMERGENCY CONSTRUCTION 
Sec. 102. The Secretary of the Army may 
establish or develop installations and facili- 
ties by proceeding with construction made 
necessary by changes in missions and re- 
sponsibilities which have been occasioned 
by (1) unforeseen security considerations, 
(2) new weapons developments, (3) new and 
unforeseen research and development re- 
quirements, (4) improved production sched- 
ules, or (5) revisions in the tasks or func- 
tions assigned to military installation or fa- 
cility or for environmental considerations, if 
the Secretary of Defense determines that 
deferral of such construction for inclusion 
in the next Military Construction Authori- 
zation Act would be inconsistent with inter- 
ests of national security and, in connection 
therewith, may acquire, construct, convert, 
rehabilitate, or install permanent or tempo- 
rary public works, including land acquisi- 
tion, site preparation, appurtenances, utili- 
ties, and equipment in the total amount of 
$20,000,000. The Secretary of the Army, or 
the Secretary’s designee, shall notify the 
Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, im- 
mediately upon reaching a final decision to 
implement, of the cost of construction of 
any public work undertaken under this sec- 
tion, including those real estate actions per- 
taining thereto. This authorization shall 
expire on October 1, 1982, or on the date of 
the enactment of the Military Construction 
Authorization Act for fiscal year 1983, 
whichever is later, except for those public 
works projects concerning which the Com- 
mittees on Armed Services of the Senate 
and House of Representatives have been no- 
tified pursuant to this section before such 
date. 


MINOR CONSTRUCTION 


Sec. 103. The Secretary of the Army is au- 
thorized to accomplish minor construction 
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projects under section 2674 of title 10, 
United States Code, in the amount of 
$34,150,000. 

DEFICIENCY AUTHORIZATIONS FOR PRIOR YEAR 

PROJECTS 

Sec. 104. (a) Section 602(1) of the Military 
Construction Authorization Act, 1980 
(Public Law 96-125; 93 Stat. 941), is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

(1) for title I: inside the United States 
$591,785,000; outside United States 
$162,950,000; minor construction 
$52,270,000; for a total of $807,005,000.”. 

(b) Section 602(1) of the Military Con- 
struction Authorization Act, 1981 (Public 
Law 96-418; 94 Stat. 1768), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(1) for title I: inside the United States 
$590,440,000; outside the United States 
$248,140,000; minor construction 
$44,560,000; for a total of $883,140,000.”. 

Mr. BRINKLEY (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that title I be considered as 
read, printed in the REcorp and open 
to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. KOGOVSEK 

Mr. KOGOVSEK. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KOGOVSEK: 
Page 2, strike out line 13. 

Mr. KOGOVSEK. Mr. Chairman, let 
me indicate that the amendment that 
was just read by the Clerk would 
deauthorize the Department of the 
Army from acquiring 244,000 acres of 
private marginal grazing land in 
southeastern Colorado and expending 
$30 million to do so. 

I might say in answer to the gentle- 
man from Colorado, who spoke so elo- 
quently just a few minutes ago about 
the various amounts of support for 
this acquisition, that as I listened to 
him I felt somewhat lonely as the gen- 
tleman went through the list of sup- 
porters, the Governor, the two Sena- 
tors, himself, other Members, several 
chambers of commerce who, by the 
way, are not elected. 

I would ask the gentleman to think 
about this question: As I campaigned 
for reelection over the past 2 years, 
my commitment to the people of 
southeastern Colorado was that I 
would oppose the expansion of Fort 
Carson. I might also indicate that my 
opponent who ran against me in that 
election indicated that his opposition 
was to the expansion of Fort Carson. 

I feel it is my responsibility to the 
people who elected me to follow 
through on that promise to oppose 
that expansion into that area. I think 
that when I make a promise during 
my election that I will oppose some- 
thing, that I just do not oppose it in 
the subcommittee, that I just do not 
oppose it in the full committee, that I 
oppose it until the last vote is taken. 

I would ask the gentleman from 
Colorado, who went through this long 
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list of supporters, that if by chance his 
district would be impacted by this tre- 
mendous intrusion into his district, 
what his position would be? I would 
point out to the people who are here, 
these people who do not have a feeling 
for what Douglas County happens to 
look like, the gentleman from Colora- 
do represents an area between Colora- 
do Springs and Denver, a lot closer to 
Fort Carson that the Pinon Canyon 
site, a beautiful area called the Doug- 
las Canyon area. It happens to be the 
same kind of terrain as Pinon County. 
They did not select Douglas County 
because the price of the land up there 
is quite a bit more expensive because 
of its location between Colorado 
Springs and Denver. 

But let us just say that that land 
was going to be looked at. I have a 
feeling that it would be the responsi- 
bility of that Representative to prob- 
ably take a different view of a Fort 
Carson expansion than the gentleman 
is now taking. Let me point out to the 
people who are here that we are not 
talking about a 20,000-acre expansion, 
not a 175,000-acre expansion or a 
100,000-acre expansion, we are talking 
about a 244,000-acre land grab, an area 
that is bigger than the whole State of 
Massachusetts. 

This is no small matter that we are 
talking about. I think that if the gen- 
tleman or anyone who supports this 
expansion thinks that the environ- 
mental impact of hundreds of tanks 
rolling back and forth across that 
desert land is not going to cause some 
environmental impact, then I think 
that we better reconsider where we are 
getting our advice because that area 
which I am talking about happens to 
be an area that is know as the Santa 
Fe trail and wagon tracks that were 
made over 100 years ago are still rec- 
ognizable in that terrain. 

So, I have a feeling that tanks that 
are going to be rolling over that land 
for 4 and 5 months at a time are going 
to leave a definite impression. Once 
again, we are still talking about the 
fact that we have to train our troops 
and get them militarily prepared for 
any war that might occur. Let me 
remind you that we are still talking 
about 1986—5 years from now. The 
Army seems to be in no great hurry to 
get on that land. I think that there 
are alternatives that will allow us to 
train those troops a lot more quickly, a 
lot sooner, and hopefully with a lot 
less environmental degradation. 

I think that we as a Congress have 
to stop the Federal land grabs that 
continue to go on in this country. It is 
kind of what the Sagebrush Rebellion 
is all about only this goes a bit fur- 
ther. 

The people in Alabama do not want 
nuclear waste deposited there. The 
People in Colorado I think would like 
to grow in southeastern Colorado eco- 
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nomically and they are not going to be 
able to do it with this kind of intru- 
sion. Whether it is the Army or any 
other agency, the Forest Service, the 
Department of Agriculture, I think 
that all of these agencies, including 
the Department of the Army, have to 
be innovative enough to be able to 
find other solutions other than to con- 
tinually grab more and more land, at 
the expense of the people who live in 
that area. 

Mr. REGULA. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I understand the mo- 
tivation of the sponsor of this amend- 
ment and he may well be right. How- 
ever, I think it is premature at this 
time to delete the authorization. The 
Subcommittee on Military Construc- 
tion of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations of which I am the ranking 
member, will be leaving Sunday to ex- 
amine the land in question and to 
make a judgment as a committee as to 
whether or not we should appropriate 
the necessary funds to purchase this 
land if authorized. 

I think that to foreclose to the 
United States any possibility of acquir- 
ing the necessary acreage in conjunc- 
tion with the existing land at Fort 
Carson would be something we should 
not do at the present time. We need 
the flexibility to evaluate whether or 
not this is in fact necessary to make 
Fort Carson an effective training base. 

It is possible that we need this addi- 
tional acreage to provide an adequate 
training facility, particularly as we re- 
direct our efforts toward providing a 
strengthening of conventional forces. 
We historically have put a lot of our 
defense security program dollars into 
nuclear and now we are redirecting 
into an expansion of conventional 
forces, recognizing that this is what 
may well be needed in the future. 
Therefore the capability to train for 
tank warfare is very important. 

I think the need has been estab- 
lished. I do think that we should give 
Congress the flexibility to determine 
the most favorable approach, perhaps 
it is an exchange of lands or perhaps it 
is a sale of some other acreage. This 
would allow the percentage of Colora- 
do to remain somewhat near the same 
in terms of Federal ownership. 

Mr. KOGOVSEK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REGULA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. KOGOVSEK. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

One of the fears I have had, I would 
say to the gentleman from Ohio, is 
that this vote would be perceived as 
the final action of Congress one way 
or the other. I think it may be the 
gentleman’s fear also. 

Is the gentleman saying to me that 
he is willing to keep an open mind, as I 
know he is, on other alternatives other 
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than buying this land? The gentleman 
serves on the Subcommittee on Mili- 
tary Construction of the Committee 
on Appropriations. I think there are 
alternatives. I seem to be hearing the 
gentleman saying the same thing. 

Mr. REGULA. Yes, in response to 
the gentleman’s question, the answer 
is very much so. I would like to exam- 
ine the options of trading because I 
personally do not want to see an ex- 
pansion of public lands if at all possi- 
ble and if we can accommodate our 
needs in any other way. Federal own- 
ership takes the land off the tax rolls. 
It precludes the use of it for purposes 
that will be contributing to the econo- 
my as opposed to activity that is not 
any addition to the economic strength 
of our Nation. 

Mr. KOGOVSEK. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s remarks. I think that the 
gentlelady from Colorado (Mrs. 
ScHROEDER) has some suggestions or 
has some indications as to what the 
Army might be able to do and I think 
we might be able to discuss those this 
afternoon. 

Mr. REGULA. Let me say, as a 
member of the Subcommittee on Mili- 
tary Construction of the Committee 
on Appropriations, I am very interest- 
ed in all of these. The reason our com- 
mittee is going out to Fort Carson is to 
examine all of the options that are 
available. I would say to the gentle- 
man that I would act from a basis of 
avoiding expansion of the public 
domain in the totality as much as pos- 
sible. 

The reason I am speaking on this 
amendment is that I think it is prema- 
ture to foreclose the possibility of an 
acquisition and/or possibly sale, trade, 
or whatever other way we can accom- 
modate to our military needs while 
keeping the public acreage at reason- 
able levels. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, first, I would like to 
applaud the author of the amend- 
ment, the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr. Kocovsexk) for his articulate, dili- 
gent and aggressive representation of 
his constituency in this matter. 

I think the gentleman from Colora- 
do has raised an important issue. I 
would like to, in that context, make a 
few observations, some of which have 
already been alluded to. 

I would only make them to under- 
score for the purposes of emphasis. 
First, Mr. Chairman, the rationale for 
the development of this training site is 
to improve combat readiness and in 
specific the 4th Mechanized Division 
at Fort Carson. 

Mr. Chairman, I question the 
wisdom of an action that would devel- 
op a new training site speaking to the 
need for combat readiness that would 
not be constructed for 5 years. I ques- 
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tion the wisdom of the definition of 
the readiness when it takes 5 years for 
us to prepare for it. 

Second, Mr. Chairman, the author 
of the amendment has thoughtfully 
proposed a number of alternatives 
that are available to the 4th Mecha- 
nized Division, Fort Irwin and Fort 
Bliss. 

I have talked with the chairperson 
of the Subcommittee on Military Con- 
struction of the Committee on Appro- 
priations who indicated that this 
Sunday he and members of the sub- 
committee will be visiting this site to 
determine whether this is the only 
available alternative to increase the 
readiness of the 4th Mechanized Divi- 
sion. 

I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that 
it is wise to at least provide the oppor- 
tunity for these people to carry out 
their study to determine whether or 
not the acquisition of 244,000 acres is 
the most efficient, effective, wise way 
of providing combat readiness. 

Fourth, Mr. Chairman, I might indi- 
cate that my distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Colorado, in his 
remarks in the general debate raised a 
number of significant and important 
environmental impact issues. It would 
seem to me they have been vaguely 
glossed over during the course of these 
deliberations. 

To summarize, Mr. Chairman, in my 
estimation this proposal may not be 
the most cost-effective way to accom- 
plish the goal of combat readiness 
with a 5-year delay. 

I would question the wisdom of this 
action and, the definition of readiness 
if it takes 5 years to achieve it. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, it would 
seem to me that given the fact that 
there are Members of this body, spe- 
cifically members of the Committee on 
Appropriations’ subcommittee who 
would have to fund this project, who 
are prepared to diligently pursue the 
feasibility of alternatives, that it 
would behoove us to strike this matter 
from the authorization until such time 
as all of the alternatives have been 
carefully studied and placed before us. 

So, I would conclude, Mr. Chairman, 
by thanking my distinguished col- 
league for his diligent representation 
of his constituency by raising this im- 
portant issue. 

Finally, I would urge my colleagues 
to support this amendment because I 
believe there are other more efficient 
and effective ways to address the prob- 
lem of readiness of the 4th Mecha- 
nized Division in Colorado. 
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Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
this amendment, and I really hope 
that people listen to what my col- 
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league from the southern part of the 
State has to say. I think our dealings 
on this issue have been very frustrat- 
ing, and I wish rather than just having 
this map, we had a map of the entire 
State of Colorado because we have 
many things that the Army oversees 
in Colorado. In my district, the First 
Congressional District, one of the 
things that we have nearby, near the 
major airport—in fact, at the end of 
the runway—is the Rocky Mountain 
Arsenal overseen by the Army. They 
are getting the nerve gas out, hopeful- 
ly cleaning it up, but for the last 3 or 4 
years people in my area and the sur- 
rounding counties have been trying to 
find out what it would take from the 
Army to find out whether or not the 
city can get that land for expansion of 
the airport if they need it. 

People say, Why don't you go 
ahead and plan?” 

They hesitate to spend taxpayers’ 
money planning on expanding it if 
they are never going to get it, and 
there are just some mere little details 
about; is there really a chance we will 
get it, or when might we get it. 

It is amazing, because it is very hard 
to find anyone who can give us specif- 
ics. They hold our hands, they bring 
us over, they have coffee and everyone 
is nice, they are all sweet, but we never 
get any of those final details. 

Now, that is in the northern part of 
the State. We have the district of the 
gentleman who offered this amend- 
ment, where there is an Army depot, 
Pueblo Army Depot, and it is taking 
care of the Pershing I missile. The 
number of employees has dropped 
from 2,000 to 800. There is great fear 
that it is on the hit list of the 50 
things to be shut down. 

It seems to me that if we are going 
to be so concerned about readiness, 
the Army would talk to us about what 
they are going to do about the Pueblo 
Army Depot. I remind the Members 
how close it is to this new expansion 
that they have. It would be a very logi- 
cal place to send the tanks to be reha- 
bilitated and all the other equipment 
they are going to have in these mecha- 
nized divisions, and yet there really is 
not any dialog about that and no one 
can find out if it is even on the hit list. 

We have another area of the State 
where there is a hospital, Fitzsimmons 
Army Hospital, and we are always 
hearing that it is on the hit list 1 year 
and off the other. 

The reason I am going through all 
this is that all of these things are 
under Army control, right now, today, 
in our State, and a lot of us would like 
to know about the status of those 
things. However, no one really wants 
to talk about that. They only want to 
talk about how they have to have an- 
other part of our State which is bigger 
than the whole State of Massachu- 
setts. 
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For those Members in the room who 
do not live in the West and want to 
know what the Sagebrush Rebellion is 
all about, this is it. How much more 
can they take? There are days in the 
West when those of us in the West 
think that we truly are the play- 
ground of the DOD; that they would 
like to drop off all their nerve gas, 
leave all their nuclear waste, they 
want things the size of whole States 
and on and on and on. It takes away 
our tax base and does all sorts of 
things. 

All we want to do is have equal 
treatment on both sides as we look at 
these issues. So far, it has really been 
very one-sided. Even last week, we had 
the Secretary of Defense show up at 
the Air Force Academy, and we were 
very happy to have him, but he sprung 
this on us, and that was, “Surprise, 
maybe you lucky people in Colorado 
are going to win the draw and get 

So, we are wondering what is going 
to be left of the district if everybody 
gets his way. I think what the gentle- 
man from Colorado is saying is very 
important. He is not quarreling with 
the fact that it needs to be expanded. 
Practically everyone in the State says 
there does probably need to be some 
expansion, but the question is—the 
size of Massachusetts? 

I also call upon a lot of the Members 
with military expertise, would they 
tell me when they have ever underesti- 
mated their needs? All we have to do is 
look at the surplus pile, and we know 
we have morphine for 250 years for a 
war the size of Vietnam. They always 
overestimate. No one ever wants to get 
in trouble, and what the heck, it is 
just your money. 

So the issue is how big; the issue is 
why, right now, when they cannot talk 
about the other things; and the issue 
is, can we not have a little more mod- 
eration? It is not as though they have 
to build massive things here. They are 
just going to drive tanks. It is not 
going to hold things up. We would like 
to know about the other pieces. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. 
happy to yield. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentlewoman for yielding. 
Do I understand the issue correctly to 
say that as the bill stands now, as the 
plans of the committee are now, the 
proposal is to buy the land and then 
determine whether we need it? Is that 
a fair statement? 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Well, the pro- 
posal is not just that they need expan- 
sion, but that they need the size of it. 

Mr. JACOBS. But to buy this partic- 
ular land and later decide whether we 
need it? 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. The parcel has 
been selected, and the 244,000 acres, 
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that is the designation. The gentle- 
man’s amendment is to take it out. 

Mr. JACOBS. So here we go with a 
purchase we are not sure of, and we 
will find out later whether we really 
need it. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Yes, buy now 
and good luck with it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Colorado has ex- 
pired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mrs. 
SCHROEDER was allowed to proceed for 
2 additional minutes.) 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. What I really 
wanted to say, this is authorization, 
and I am sure the gentleman from In- 
diana understood that this is the au- 
thorization and not the appropriation 
of the money. There is a difference. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
am sure the gentlewoman would not 
have wished to give the gentleman 
from Indiana the impression that 
there would not be immediate plans to 
implement the authority provided 
with both the Appropriations Commit- 
tee and within the Department of the 
Army. This is not just general authori- 
ty; it is in fact specific authority. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. It is specific au- 
thority, but you have to appropriate 
the money. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. It is specific au- 
thority with reference to 244,000 
acres, commonly referred to as Pinon 
Canyon, which if approved the Army 
would go forward with. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. That is right, 
but you do need the money. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Yes. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. My understand- 
ing is, the Appropriations Committee 
has not been done away with, but 
there is one more step. 

But, I really want to compliment the 
gentleman from Colorado. I think that 
all of us know that there needs to be 
some expansion, and all we are saying 
in our State is, please treat us as tax- 
paying citizens and look at the entire 
package. I think we have the right to 
ask the Army about these other issues, 
so that when we giveth, we should be 
able to taketh away a little bit. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, as chairman of the 
Public Lands Subcommittee of the 
House Interior Committee, I presided 
at a hearing last year on the question 
of the acquisition of this land. It is 
right next to existing Federal national 
grasslands, and of course the question 
of Federal land acquisition as well as 
land disposition is within the jurisdic- 
tion of my subcommittee. 
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It is fashionable right now to give 
the military about everything they 
want and then some, but I would like 
just to point out a few things. First of 
all, the existing Fort Carson maneu- 
vering area is 70,000 acres. Now, that 
is not a small area of land. It may be 
fairly small out in the great spaces of 
the West, but it is twice the size of, for 
example, the Cuyahoga Valley nation- 
al recreational area in Ohio. It is four 
times the size of the amount of land in 
that area that is slated for Federal 
ownership. The Defense Department 
currently controls 31 million acres of 
land in the United States—31 million 
acres. The Park Service has author- 
ized but not yet acquired approximate- 
ly 475,000 acres of land spread all over 
the United States. 

And yet, the administration is asking 
that there be a moratorium on all na- 
tional park land acquisition, and in the 
very next breath they are asking us to 
give the Army, in one bite, the right to 
acquire 244,000 acres of private land. 

Now, I submit to the Members that 
it is illogical to say the least, to ask for 
an indefinite moratorium on Federal 
land acquisition for the Park Service 
and, at the same time to take a 180- 
degree opposite position as far as the 
Department of Defense is concerned. 
It is downright unreasonable to do this 
if there are viable alternatives. 

And there are alternatives; $100 mil- 
lion to expand the existing 171,000 
acres at Fort Carson would not buy as 
much acreage, that is true, but it 
would add considerably to the existing 
70,000 acres and give Fort Carson a 


very large amount of maneuvering 
space for their tank operations. That 
may not be ideal as having 244,000 
acres. On the other hand, it means 
they do not have to transport a whole 
division over 100 miles, clogging up the 
existing road system, costing a lot of 


fuel, and so forth. I submit that 
maybe we should ask the Army De- 
partment to do a little compromising, 
as we are all being asked to do on 
other land acquisition matters. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
my friend, and join with my other col- 
leagues in supporting the Kogovsek 
amendment. I do so with real regret. I 
hate to oppose the gentleman from 
Georgia on his first outing on a major 
bill, because he is one of the most 
decent and effective Members of this 
House, and I hope he will be running 
things on this subcommittee for a long 
time to come. 

So, philosophically I want to say to 
my Western friends who talk about 
the Sagebrush Rebellion and how we 
are going to take all of these Federal 
lands in the State, one of the great 
things about our country is that we 
have a land bank. People of the 
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United States own great chunks of 
land out West. Some places—maybe 
not here where you have a lot of pri- 
vate land, but as we look around for 
nuclear waste disposal, toxic waste dis- 
posal, expansion of military facilities, 
it is a pretty damn good thing to know 
that we have a lot of extra land out 
there. The Federal Government will 
have it and turn it over to the military 
or to the States when they need it. 

But, this is another instance, an- 
other illustration of how we think we 
are such a big country, but even now 
we are being pressed more and more 
for available land. So, I think the 
amendment is a good one, and I en- 
dorse what my friend from Ohio is 
saying. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. I 
seek this time to support the Kogov- 
sek amendment. I was impressed a 
minute ago by the remarks of my col- 
league from Ohio (Mr. REGULA) who is 
a member of the Military Construc- 
tion Appropriations Subcommittee, of 
which I am a member, that he had not 
decided that this land was needed and 
that the committee was taking a trip 
to Colorado this weekend for the pur- 
pose of inspecting this site to make a 
determination. 

I have not decided either that the 
land is needed, and I am a member of 
that committee, I intend to take this 
trip and to review the conditions as 
they are presented to me in order to 
make that decision, but I am wonder- 
ing why it is that we need to authorize 
the acquisition of more than 200,000 
acres at a cost of more than $30 mil- 
lion when Members of this Congress 
who are participating in the debate, 
some of whom have jurisdiction over 
the acquisition and the appropriation 
of funds for the acquisition, when we 
have not made those decisions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. ALEXANDER 
and by unanimous consent, Mr. SEI- 
BERLING was allowed to proceed for 2 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. ALEXANDER. It occurs to me 
that the authority to buy this land 
can be acquired at any time if it is 
judged that the land is needed, but in- 
stead we are rushing into buying a site 
of land that is larger than the State of 
Massachusetts when we have not de- 
cided that it is necessary to purchase 
the land. 

Certainly, during a time of budget- 
ary restraint and a beginning of an era 
of austerity, $30 million is an impor- 
tant amount of money that could be 
applied now to immediate needs of 
this country. I am supporting this 
amendment because I think that it is 
foolish for this Congress to authorize 
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a $30 million expenditure when Mem- 
bers of this body have not even decid- 
ed that the total amount of land is 
necessary for acquisition. 
I thank the gentleman for yielding. 
Mr. SEIBERLING. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 
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The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. (Mr. 
DANIELSON). The time of the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. SEIBERLING) has 
expired. 

(On request of Mr. RatcHrorp, and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. SEIBERLING 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. RATCHFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I am glad to 
yield the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. RATCHFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment of- 
fered by my colleague from Colorado 
to delete $29.6 million which is author- 
ized in H.R. 3455 for the proposed 
land acquisition necessary to expand 
Fort Carson in Colorado. 

This amendment to H.R. 3455, the 
military construction authorization 
for fiscal year 1982, raises a host of 
issues which deserve the consideration 
of my colleagues in the House. Some 
of them—including the economic and 
environmental costs of proceeding 
with the expansion of Fort Carson— 
can be far better explained by my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Colorado 
who has authored this amendment, 
and I will defer to his greater familiar- 
ity on these issues. Yet, I would like 
briefly to pursue two issues of fiscal 
responsibility, and accountability, 
which deserve the attention of the 
House during this time of scarce Fed- 
eral resources, and which lead me to 
rise in support of this amendment. 

First, we must question whether the 
Army’s proposal to expand Fort 
Carson is the most appropriate and 
cost-effective means of meeting the 
very legitimate training needs which 
have already been identified. Neither 
my colleague from Colorado, nor the 
members of the committee question 
the Army’s judgment that the military 
personnel now stationed at Fort 
Carson require further training to im- 
prove their military readiness. Howev- 
er, it is far from clear whether the ac- 
quisition of some 244,000 acres of pri- 
vate grazing land, which is 150 miles 
away from Fort Carson in southern 
Colorado, represents the best method 
of accomplishing this important goal. 

Mr. Chairman, the Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Military Construc- 
tion has already initiated an impor- 
tant and necessary study of the feasi- 
bility of using existing military instal- 
lations for these training purposes 
rather than expanding Fort Carson’s 
facilities. Before we rush to spend $29 
million for this new land acquisition at 
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a time when Federal funds are so 
badly needed for other purposes, I 
strongly suggest that we should defer 
any action on this authorization until 
we know what alternative means could 
provide the necessary training for Fort 
Carson's troops. 

Second, and closely related to the 
study underway by the Subcommittee 
on Military Construction, I must rise 
to challenge the wisdom and rationale 
for expanding a military installation 
in Colorado when so many bases have 
been closed throughout the Northeast 
and Midwest at considerable economic 
cost to the region. My colleagues in 
the House are well aware of the pat- 
tern of defense spending and military 
installation siting in our Nation, which 
leaves the Northeast-Midwest region 
with only 25 percent of the total prin- 
cipal installations currently main- 
tained by the Department of Defense. 
This type of inequitable treatment is 
only highlighted by the simultaneous 
closing of existing installations in the 
declining Northeast-Midwest region 
and expansion of installations such as 
Fort Carson in Colorado. 

Mr. Chairman, in this time of very 
tight budgets and scarce resources, 
when we are struggling under the very 
difficult requirements of reconciliation 
and the first budget resolution, we 
must look very closely at ways in 
which we can make the best possible 
use of existing resources rather than 
expanding into new areas. Over the 
past decade, 127 principal installations 
throughout the Nation have been 
closed, including 50 within the North- 
east-Midwest region. It simply seems 
indefensible that we move forward 
with an expansion of Fort Carson’s 
facilities without reviewing these 
closed facilities and other existing mil- 
itary installations to determine wheth- 
er the Army’s training needs cannot be 
met in a less harmful and expensive 
manner. 

For all of the above reasons, Mr. 
Chairman, I strongly urge my col- 
leagues to support this amendment 
which would delete $29.6 million au- 
thorized in H.R. 3455 for the expan- 
sion of Fort Carson. We are not ignor- 
ing the Army’s training needs, but 
simply arguing that they should be 
met in a thoughtful, cost-effective 
manner. When considered with the 
economic and environmental concerns 
which my colleague from Colorado has 
raised, I hope the House will adopt a 
course of action which is fiscally re- 
sponsible, and approve the gentle- 
man’s amendment to delete authoriza- 
tion for the expansion of Fort Carson. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I will be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 


thank the gentleman for yielding, and 
I just wish to respond briefly to the 
wondering of the gentleman from Ar- 
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kansas (Mr. ALEXANDER) as to whether 
or not we were rushing into this trans- 
action. The fact of the matter is that 
we have been trying to do it since 
1974. 

Further, reference has been made to 
the fact that this tract of land is 
equivalent to the size of the State of 
Massachusetts. That is not so. Massa- 
chusetts is 8,257 square miles, and 
Pinon Canyon is less than half that 
amount. 

But that is not the issue. The issue is 
the national need and the national in- 
terest. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I would just like 
to make one other point, but first I 
will yield to the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to address a question, if I 
may, to the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. 

Is it not so that there is three times 
as much land provided for in this au- 
thorization than is needed for the 
training of the troops? 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, the answer is 
in the negative. Because of environ- 
mental considerations and because the 
Army will shift from one tract to the 
other, all of it is needed. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
SEIBERLING) has again expired. 

(On request of Mr. ALEXANDER, and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. SEIBERLING 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I 
have one more question, if the gentle- 
man will yield. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, 
let me ask, is it not so that the ques- 
tion of need is in contention here, and 
that, as the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr. Kocovsexk) has said, environmen- 
tally the land will be damaged and de- 
graded regardless of whether or not it 
is rotated, and that three times as 
much land as he judges to be needed is 
provided for in this authorization? 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, I do not be- 
lieve that is the fact. I believe the 
question of need is not in issue. I be- 
lieve the gentleman from Colorado 
admits the need for the land. His in- 
terest is in where it is to be located. 

The gentleman has pointed to the 
fact that tanks will degrade the land 
and it will be impossible for the land 
to come back. The testimony before 
the committee was that cattle do 
prescisely the same thing, and this is 
no change. 

Mr. KOGOVSEK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I yield to the 
gentleman from Colorado. 
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Mr. KOGOVSEK. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. 
BRINELEY) is correct. I have not ques- 
tioned the need for Fort Carson to 
expand, and I would indicate that the 
need is there. 

I would correct the gentleman by 
saying, however, that I am not sure 
that the Army needs 244,000 acres. 
The Army, by its own admission, needs 
85,000 acres to train troops in the kind 
of maneuvers that they wish for train- 
ing purposes. They do not need 
244,000 acres except to rotate, as the 
gentleman pointed out, maybe every 
several years. It is still my contention 
that rotation will not have the desired 
effect of letting the land come back. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
SEIBERLING) has again expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. SEI- 
BERLING was allowed to proceed for 2 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, if 
I may reclaim my time, I would simply 
like to say at this point that in the 
East, and in other parts of the country 
an effort is being made by the admin- 
istration to put a moratorium on Fed- 
eral land acquisition in national park 
units that have been authorized by 
the Congress of the United States, ap- 
proved by the President, and desired 
by the local people. We are being told: 
“Oh, no, we have acquired too much 
land already.” Yet in the next breath 
we are told that we are going to have 
to acquire three times as much as is 
needed for actual maneuvering out in 
Colorado, where the people do not 
want the land acquired. 

The gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr. RaTcHFORD) has pointed out that 
in the East and in the North there are 
bases that are closed where the local 
people want them opened again, and 
we are told: No, we can’t do that. We 
have to move to the Sun Belt.” Mr. 
Chairman, it seems to me that we 
ought to make better use of the bases 
already existing. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
SEIBERLING) has again expired. 

(On request of Mr. WILLIAMS of 
Montana, and by unanimous consent, 
Mr. SEIBERLING was allowed to proceed 
for 2 additional minutes.) 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I yield to the 
gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Public Lands 
and National Parks for yielding. 

As a westerner, I am absolutely in- 
trigued by this issue. I had not intend- 
ed to speak on this, but to me as a 
westerner it follows very close to the 
line of the whole sagebrush rebellion 
that has been going on. 
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We hear a lot about how wilderness 
areas are oppressive to westerners; we 
hear a lot about how environmental 
restraints are oppressive to westerners 
because, as they say, Lou can’t graze 
cattle on the land, and you can’t drive 
vehicles on the land,” and some claim 
incorrectly that “you can’t even hunt 
or fish on them.” 

There is nothing more oppressive to 
a westerner than the lockup of Feder- 
al land by a military reservation. 

You can do absolutely nothing on it; 
you have absolutely no access to it 
whatsoever. Yet here we are taking 
200,000 acres of privately owned land 
in a State that already has 36 percent 
of it that belongs to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the prime 
sagebrush rebellion issue that this 
Congress has faced thus far. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. And, Mr. Chair- 
man, it is several times the size of any 
unit the national park system that has 
ever been authorized by this Congress 
to be created from private land. 

Mr. DAN DANIEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose this amend- 
ment to delete funds for the Fort 
Carson land acquistion because I am 
convinced that such action will be det- 
rimental to the strategic readiness of 
this Nation. 

The 4th Mechanized Infantry Divi- 
sion and Fort Carson are an important 
part of the national defense of the 
United States. The 4th Division is the 
only mechanized and tank division in 
the continental United States with all 
three of its brigades assigned and on 
active duty. It is the strongest and 
most powerful division in the United 
States with commensurate emergency 
deployment responsibilities in Europe 
and elsewhere. The readiness of the 
4th Division is directly related to the 
quality of training its units receive. 
Maneuvering under unrealistic condi- 
tions, particularly in the severely con- 
stricted area at Fort Carson does not 
provide quality training. As a result, 
the training readiness of the 4th Divi- 
sion is being adversely affected. The 
improved range and lethality of 
modern weapons and their increased 
mobility on the battlefield have funda- 
mentally altered the way the Army 
fights and trains. On the modern bat- 
tlefield, vehicles, men, and equipment 
must disperse to avoid becoming lucra- 
tive targets. This dispersed posture 
increases problems with communica- 
tions, command and control, and logis- 
tics. Realistic maneuver areas compati- 
ble with modern battlefield require- 
ments, warfare techniques, and 
improved weaponry will increase the 
division’s combat readiness. The Army 
has selected the Pinon Canyon parcel 
from among 22 other Federal and pri- 
vate sites because of its superior train- 
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ing value, cost effectiveness, and remo- 
tenesss from population centers. The 
terrain at the Pinon Canyon site is 
well configured to challenge mecha- 
nized and armored battalion task force 
maneuvers. The terrain is more varied 
and presents greater latitude for real- 
istic battlefield situations. Additional 
training value will be realized from the 
rail transport of units to the Pinon 
Canyon site. Rail movement of troops 
and equipment is one of the prime 
means of deployment for the 4th Divi- 
sion in a wartime emergency. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly recom- 
mend to my colleagues that this 
amendment be defeated in the interest 
in the national defense of this coun- 
try. 

Mr. BURGENER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAN DANIEL. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. BURGENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
am going out to Colorado on Monday 
to examine this area, and hopefully 
with an open mind, and I would, there- 
fore, associate myself with the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. REGULA, who will also be with us, 
as well as our chairman, the gentle- 
man from Georgia (Mr. GINN). 

I wish that Members would not keep 
referring to the State of Massachu- 
setts. I believe there is a mathematical 
error here somewhere. If I am figuring 
correctly, although it is not really that 
germane, it is about perhaps one-tenth 
or one-twentieth the size. That does 
not make it relevant, but we should 
not keep repeating an inaccuracy. 

So I do believe that the amendment 
was offered prematurely. It is certain- 
ly premature, and it might foreclose 
something that might be very neces- 
sary. But I, too, shall look at it, and I 
shall look at it with an open mind. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAN DANIEL. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, 
yes, I think there is a minor error. The 
area in question is not as large as the 
State of Massachusetts. But I would 
like to say this: 

Can we imagine what howls would 
go up from OMB, under any adminis- 
tration, if we proposed to buy a chunk 
of private land, 244,000 acres in size, to 
create a national park somewhere. We 
would never hear the end of it. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAN DANIEL. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Colorado. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, 
I have great respect for my chairman 
on the Readiness Subcommittee, and I 
have really been honored to serve with 
him this year. 

I think one of the things we want to 
point out is that this acquisition way 
more than doubles the size, which I 
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think is a little extreme if we are just 
calling it an expansion. 

The second point is that I know I am 
concerned, as the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia has been, as well as everybody 
else, about fighting in Europe, and 
that is what this mechanized division 
probably would do. 

I hope that sometime the gentleman 
from Virginia can come and see the 
land in Colorado. It does not look like 
Europe, I can tell him that; it looks a 
lot more like the Persian Gulf. 

There is another point to that, too. I 
know from the extensive hearings we 
had about the depots and mainte- 
nance of the equipment, which also 
helps us with readiness, and right next 
to that we have the Pueblo Army 
Depot, and this mechanized force 
would be the one which goes right to 
Europe. That makes no sense in the 
whole scheme of readiness. 

I hope that the gentleman can help 
us work on all those things. If the gen- 
tleman would come and look at the 
land, I am sure we would stand there 
and scratch our heads and say, “This 
doesn’t look like Europe.” 

We have the Pershing unit there, 
and we would be a lot more ready with 
that and all the other things. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Virginia is a very reasonable Member, 
and I am sure he will help us with all 
these things. 

Mr. KRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. I, too, am sympathet- 
ic with the objectives and goals con- 
tained in the sagebrush rebellion. I, 
too, am not particularly desirous of 
having the Federal Government ac- 
quire great new tracts of land, but 
there is a demonstrated need for this 
land. 

Our committee diligently spent 
many days on hearings where all sides 
were represented. We made a decision 
by a vote of 9 to 1 in the subcommittee 
and on voice vote in the full commit- 
tee that there was a need to acquire 
this parcel at this time. I hope that 
the Appropriations Committee will 
make that same judgment. 

If this authorization is deleted 
today, the Appropriations Committee 
has no need for a trip to Colorado to 
make an independent judgment on 
this issue. Each committee ought to 
determine in its own jurisdictional 
area the need for this expansion. 

I am not the issue here; the other 
gentleman from Colorado is not the 
issue here; the composition of my dis- 
trict is not the issue here. What is at 
issue here is American lives, as the 
gentleman from Virginia has amply 
pointed out. 

I do not wish to be melodramatic, 
but I hope that we do not make a seri- 
ous mistake here today, delete this au- 
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thorization, and then find the blood of 
American soldiers on our hands in a 
few years. 

Now, that is the issue. It is not the 
Pentagon’s bureaucracy; it is the 
American solider, the little guy who is 
going to get killed if training opportu- 
nities are inadequate. What we are 
trying to do here is provide that sol- 
dier—and every one of the Members 
out there has some of them in their 
districts—with the ample opportunity 
and the maximum opportunity to stay 
alive if he is getting shot at. That is 
the issue. 
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Now, yes, this expansion is contro- 
versial, obviously, from the debate 
here today; but I would point out that 
we do have a situation in which you 
weigh parochial interests, a Colorado 
interest versus a national interest. Yet 
I would point out that even when ex- 
amining that parochial interest that 
the Colorado interest, many of the 
people in the expansion area have sup- 
ported the national interest. In fact, 
36 of the 41 acquisition landowners in- 
volved are supporting the national in- 
terest. Every chamber of commerce 
from every affected community is sup- 
porting the national interest. 

This expansion, whether it takes 
place or not, does not put one more ad- 
ditional red cent or one more addition- 
al warm body in my own district. 
Quite frankly, in my own district, this 
is not a big issue even in parochial 
terms. 

It is the interest in my district, as I 
hope it is in yours, that we need to do 
something militarily to get this coun- 
try where it needs to be to meet the 
threat of Soviet adventurism around 
the world. 

This vote is the first vote we are 
going to take on military readiness in 
this Congress. What kind of a signal 
are we going to send to the Soviet 
Union today? Consider that, I hope, 
when you decide whether or not to 
support this amendment. 

I hope you will oppose the amend- 
ment and strike a vote, not for any- 
body from Colorado, but for that poor 
soldier whose life is on the line when 
he is asked to go into combat. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

My good friend and colleague from 
the West a few moments ago said that 
there is nothing more oppressive to a 
westerner than to take land for mili- 
tary use. I suggest that there is some- 
thing more oppressive to a westerner 
than to take land for military use and 
that is to have an Army that is not 
properly trained to defend this coun- 


try. 

Mr. Chairman, George Washington 
once told us that the nation that 
maintains an Army that is ready to 
fight seldom has to use it. I think that 
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this issue today is one of our determi- 
nation to have a ready and capable 
military. 

It has been mentioned a few mo- 
ments ago about the signals we might 
send to a prospective enemy. A 
number of years ago in 1939 this 
Chamber turned down construction 
for a place in the Pacific called Guam. 
Historians tell us that the signal that 
was sent to the Empire of Japan by 
this Congress turning down a $5 mil- 
lion appropriation to construct a 
better harbor at Guam told them that 
we were not in a position to respond 
and that we would not be ready in the 
event of an attack. We all know what 
happened not long after that on De- 
cember 7, 1941. 

Mr, Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
this amendment. First, I would like to 
say, though, that I have the greatest 
respect and admiration for my friend, 
and he is my friend, the gentleman 
from Colorado. He does an excellent 
job for his State and for his district. 

I find that I must on the principle of 
the matter take issue with my friend, 
the gentleman from Colorado (Mr. 
KOGOVSEK) on this. 

Recent improvements, Mr. Chair- 
man, in the accuracy of the firepower 
and the range of major weapons sys- 
tems have greatly increased the 
nature of today’s battlefield. Warfare 
has reached a point where if the 
enemy can be seen, he can be hit. To 
train for combat under these condi- 
tions, a battalion needs an area in 
which to do it. I have yet, Mr. Chair- 
man, to hear a suggestion as to where 
this could go for the 4th Infantry Divi- 
sion that is at Fort Carson, Colo., 
unless you take the whole 4th Infan- 
try out of the State of Colorado. 

The question has been put, Why do 
you need so much land? Well, for the 
very simple reason that if we are to 
follow environmental guidelines that 
we have laid down, we must have a 
sufficient amount of land. 

Mr. Chairman, with regret to my 
friend, I must oppose this amendment. 

Mr. KOGOVSEK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SKELTON. I yield. 

Mr. KOGOVSEK. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

I would ask the gentleman and I 
would ask the other gentleman from 
Colorado, if it is so critical that we 
give the troops that we are talking 
about at Fort Carson the proper train- 
ing, why must we wait 5 years? 

Mr. SKELTON. Probably because 
this Congress has not taken action. 
This Congress is going to take action. 
This Congress, I feel, is dedicated to 
the fact that we are going to have a 
ready and a trained Army. The best 
defense is to have a ready and a pre- 
pared military defense. That is what 
we are intending to do by this action, 
sir. 
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Mr. KOGOVSEK. I would just tell 
the gentleman that I feel strongly 
that there are options. The gentleman 
has indicated that he has yet to hear 
some. The gentleman from Colorado 
does not agree with this, but I still 
think in spite of the fact that in this 
quarter, when there is some sort of 
postgraduate course in military train- 
ing, that I think there is land available 
there. I know there is land available in 
Fort Bliss. I know there are travel 
problems, but I think that there are 
options. 

Mr. DYSON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words. I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is an issue that is 
obviously very sensitive. I have had 
experience in dealing with sensitive 
issues in the past. 

I served in the General Assembly of 
Maryland for 6 years. During that 
entire 6 year period, we were plagued 
with a land acquisition problem, a 
park expansion in one of the counties 
which I represented. It was not re- 
solved until my final year. 

I think today I would like to offer a 
perspective about that land acquisition 
process that may be somewhat differ- 
ent than the way in which the two 
previous colleagues have approached 
this issue. 

First of all, the author of the 
amendment, the gentleman from Colo- 
rado, in my estimation has done a tre- 
mendous and very credible job of 
making the presentation on behalf of 
his constituency. 

I think this issue, though, is under- 
scored by its national significance. We 
must do this and I therefore speak 
against the amendment. 

The Army has testified to the 
Armed Service Committee that the 
Corps of Army Engineers would 
expect to begin the preliminary steps 
in the acquisition process, if the Fort 
Carson expansion area is approved. 
This would include title evidence and 
appraising, early in the calendar year 
of 1982 and commence negotiations 
with some land-owners by May of that 
year. The completion of these negotia- 
tions is anticipated by the end of 1982. 

Based upon the testimony in the 
subcommittee, we were advised that 37 
of the 41 landowners have indicated 
publicly and, in fact, have signed affi- 
davits that they would approve the 
purchase of their lands as long as 
their rights are protected and, of 
course, they receive fair market value 
for their property. These 37 landown- 
ers represent approximately 200,000 of 
the 244,000 acres in question. 

It is my further understanding that 
only seven landowners actually live on 
the property; and of the seven, six are 
prepared to sell their land. 

Concerning the appraisal process, 
Mr. Chairman, the Army considers not 
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only the comparable sales data, but 
also the capitalized income stream the 
land is capable of generating when put 
to its highest and best use, and for im- 
proved properties the cost of replacing 
existing improvements, of course 
taking into consideration depreciation. 

When appropriate, all three ap- 
proaches to determine value are em- 
ployed in the final opinion of value. 
Recognition of mineral rights are 
given where such rights are pertinent 
and relevant. Water rights and their 
value will be given consideration, 
where such rights are also pertinent. 
The value of commercially marketable 
timber will also be given consideration. 
The value of leaseholds and the 
present worth of lessee’s interests will 
be considered. The appraisal for any 
ownership will be current as of the 
date the owner executes a contract to 
sell his property to the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

Now, with respect to compensation, 
our Constitution requires payment of 
just compensation for any property ac- 
quired. 

The courts have held for many years 
that just compensation means fair 
market value. Public Law 91-646 fur- 
ther requires appraisal of each tract to 
establish an estimate of fair market 
value and the Army must offer the 
owner the full amount of the approved 
appraisal. The owner is not obligated 
to accept the Army’s initial offer; he 
may make a counteroffer and the 
Army is obligated under the law to 
make every effort to reach a mutually 
acceptable price. 

The act also requires that the Army 
compensate the owner for any sever- 
ance damages and to protect him 
against being left with an uneconomic 
remnant. The act also provides for 
payment of relocation assistance bene- 
fits, including the cost of moving fami- 
lies and personal property to replace- 
ment homes and the cost of moving 
ranch operations to replacement sites. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, our Consti- 
tution and public laws protect the 
landowner and insure fair and just 
compensation for any land and im- 
provements acquired by the Federal 
Government. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Maryland 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. DYSON 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. DYSON. Further, the landown- 
er may seek redress within the courts 
if he or she believes that just compen- 
sation is not offered. 

In my summation, in my opinion, as 
I said and the previous speakers who 
have spoken in opposition to this, I 
think it is simply a point in the nation- 
al interest that we must consider this 
and reject the amendment today. 

Mr. TRIBLE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
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words. I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard a spir- 
ited debate here this morning. I fully 
understand the opposition of my col- 
league whose district is affected by 
this action. I fully understand the op- 
position of those Members that rou- 
tinely rise in opposition to any nation- 
al defense initiative; but I believe that 
we must underscore several important 
points. 

First of all, this is not a hasty deci- 
sion. This matter has ben studied and 
studied and studied for 5 years or 
more. The need for this land is well 
documented. Our subcommittee held 
long and intensive hearings and finally 
after listening to all parties, we con- 
cluded on a bipartisan note that this 
ought to be done by a vote of 9 to 1. 

This land is urgently needed, so that 
the 4th Mechanized Infantry Division 
can train in battalion size units. Our 
units must train in the methods and 
practices necessary for actual combat. 

At present such training is impossi- 
ble because of lack of space. We 
cannot acquire that space at Fort 
Drum or in the Army Arsenal in Colo- 
rado or at the other bases mentioned 
today. 

The important point was under- 
scored in testimony before our sub- 
committee by a company tank com- 
mander who testified in a very simple 
but eloquent terms. He said, “Because 
of the problem we have at Fort 
Carson, my junior leaders, my ser- 
geants, who will make money for me 
in combat, who save my men’s lives, 
are not trained well enough.” That is 
the point here. 

National interest must prevail. We 
must train our people. We must pre- 
pare them for combat. That is our 
highest responsibility. 

The Army has designated this acqui- 
sition project as its No. 1 project for 
fiscal year 1982. The need for addi- 
tional training areas is critical. Today 
we simply lack the space to prepare 
our troops for modern tank warfare. 
The environmental process has been 
fully completed; 21 alternatives sites, 
a have been studied and found want- 
ng. 

It is essential that we move ahead. 
We must not delay further the train- 
ing improvements required to prepare 
our people for combat, for the battle- 
field. We must move ahead. The time 
to act is now. 
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Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ad- 
dress a couple of questions here be- 
cause I think the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. TRIBLE) is correct. This is 
not an easy decision and I think it is 
something that is very, very critical. 
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But I think it is a question that is a 
close call. 

However, at this point, listening to 
the debate, I think the point of the 
gentleman from Colorado (Mr. Kocov- 
SEK) is a very, very good one and I am 
inclined to go along with him. But I 
would like to address a couple of ques- 
tions. 

First of all, I think we can all agree. 
I take it that there is no question but 
what the Army needs some more facil- 
ities and some more lands. The ques- 
tion revolves around what are the al- 
ternatives and what is the timetable. I 
would like to address that question to 
the proponents of the amendment, 
what are the alternatives, if I could, 
that you are suggesting, other than 
the acquisition of this large amount of 
land that the Army wants to do and 
the subcommittee is recommending. 
What are the alternatives? 

Mr. KOGOVSEK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. KOGOVSEK. I think that is 
one of the reasons why I would tell 
the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
AsPIN) that I went to the chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Military Con- 
struction Appropriations to see if 
there are alternatives. I mentioned a 
couple. Nobody thinks they are good 
ideas, and it is mainly the Army that 
has given us the studies that indicate 
they are not. 

I think that we have enough Federal 
land and enough Federal bases, Army 
bases. We have Fort Bliss, for exam- 
ple. The Army says it is too far away. 
The Army is telling me they want 
property that is within a day’s march 
because it is cheaper and they would 
not have to put soldiers up for two 
nights. They do not have to travel as 
far. Fort Bliss is more than a day’s 
march. Fort Irwin is evidently more 
than a day’s march. 

We are talking about $30 million. I 
think the tradeoff of buying more 
land, possibly that $30 million could 
be used for travel if there are tanks 
and equipment already out at Fort 
Irwin, and it seems to make more 
sense to just send the troops out there 
and spend that money that way. 

Let me also say that the first $30 
million is only the beginning. The 
Army admits that before the land ac- 
quisition and before the first trooper 
is out there we are talking about a cost 
of $100 million by the time we buy the 
barracks and so on. 

My point is that building another 
base 160 miles away from the present 
base does not sound too logical. 

Mr. ASPIN. That is one part that I 
think is a good point. I would think 
that the Army would have a very good 
case if the land that they were pur- 
chasing were contiguous to the 
present land that they owned, but it is 
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what, 160 miles away? So already they 
must move the troops to the new site 
in order for them to train anyway. 

Mr. KOGOVSEEK. At a cost of about 
$250,000 a year. 

Mr. ASPIN. So what we are talking 
about is whether we have to move 160 
miles or whether we have to move to 
Fort Bliss or Fort Irwin. 

Mr. TRIBLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. TRIBLE). 

Mr. TRIBLE. I would say in re- 
sponse to the gentleman’s question 
there is a very important function 
served by mobilizing and moving. That 
is what we are going to have to do in 
Western Europe. We are going to have 
to move forward and meet the enemy. 

But the fact is that that is the most 
reasonable distance that is attainable. 
The fact is the Army has looked at 
some 21 other sites. They have studied 
those and we have reviewed those. The 
Fort Bliss alternative is the one that is 
most often mentioned. 

The fact is that we have determined 
that that was an unsuitable alterna- 
tive. Over a 10-year period the Fort 
Bliss alternative would cost twice as 
much and would be available less than 
one-half the time than the Colorado 
site. The fact is, again, alternative 
sites have been looked at, considered, 
and reviewed. It is our judgment that 
this is the best site that is available. 

Unfortunately, it is in our friend’s 
backyard and he objects. 

Mr. WIRTH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado (Mr. WIRTH). 

Mr. WIRTH. I want to thank the 
gentleman for yielding. I wanted to as- 
sociate myself with the comments of 
the gentleman in the well, Mr. ASPIN, 
as well as the gentleman from Colora- 
do (Mr. Kocovskk). I think both of 
them have made a very compelling 
case both on the economics and the 
timeframe of this land question. I 
would hope the attention of the Mem- 
bers would be drawn to that. 

In addition, I would very much hope 
the House would be down the line con- 
sidering the elements brought up by 
the gentleman from Colorado (Mr. 
KocGovseEk) and the gentlewoman from 
Colorado (Mrs. SCHROEDER) related to 
the arsenal and the land questions sur- 
rounding that. But that will be fur- 
ther down the line. 

In the meantime, I would very much 
hope that the Members would support 
the gentleman from Colorado and I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. ASPIN. Let me just raise one 
other question before the debate is 
closed and that is the question of 
timing. What happens if we postpone 
the decision at this point? 

Mr. KOGOVSEK. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. ASPIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado (Mr. KoGovsExk). 
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Mr. KOGOVSEK. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. I think if my 
amendment carries we have not pre- 
cluded or we have not ended the dis- 
cussion. I think both the gentleman 
from Georgia (Mr. BRINKLEY) and the 
other members of the Armed Services 
Committee would agree that this 
matter will come up again in the other 
body. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words and rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. GINN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRINKLEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia (Mr. GINN). 

Mr. GINN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
Chairman BRINKLEY for yielding. 
Before I briefly speak on the purpose 
for which I asked him to yield, I want 
to commend the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. BRINKLEY) and the gen- 
tleman from Virginia (Mr. TRIBLE) and 
the members of their subcommittee 
for delving into this controversial issue 
as deeply as they possibly could. They 
have done that. They have made a 
judgment and they have come here 
today and I think ably defended it. 
They have also been fair to the other 
side in hearing their viewpoint. 

As chairman of the subcommittee 
which must fund this land acquisition 
in the event it is authorized, I want to 
explain, Mr. Chairman, why I will vote 
“present” on this amendment. It will 
be the first time in my career that I 
have done that. But I am doing so in 
an effort to continue to show fairness. 

As the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
REGULA) pointed out, the Subcommit- 
tee on Military Construction Appro- 
priations will travel to Colorado this 
Sunday to personally inspect the land 
acquisition in question. We are doing 
that in an effort to be fair to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado (Mr. KOGOVSEK) 
and also Mr. KRAMER. We are doing 
that to be fair to the people of Colora- 
do and the various factions there. 

So I wanted to make it very clear 
that we are attempting to be fair as 
well as the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. BRINKLEY) and the gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. TRIBLE) have, and 
for that reason I will vote present if 
there is a vote. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Chairman, in 
conclusion of the debate I would 
simply like to respond to one question 
raised by the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. Asrın) as to what will happen 
if we defer this further. 

My response is the same thing that 
has happened since 1974. We have de- 
ferred it again and again and again. 
There is a day to decide. Today is deci- 
sion day and that is the function of 
this body, for the majority of us to ex- 
press ourselves. 
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Many of us feel very keenly about 
the problem the gentleman from Colo- 
rado (Mr. Kocovskk) has experienced. 
We feel more strongly about the na- 
tional need which has been given to 
our committee by a preponderance of 
the evidence; 3 years is a timeframe 
about which we are talking. We say 
1986. It will take the balance of this 
year to authorize and fund the meas- 
ure, and then in the years of 1982, 
1983, 1984, 1985, there will be the land 
acquisitions and the preparation for 
use in 1986. That is not too far away. 

Speaking of Fort Dix, it is open. 
Speaking of Fort Drum, it is expand- 
ing. There is a need, and I ask for my 
colleagues’ negative vote on this 
amendment. Please vote no.“ 

Mr. KOGOVSEK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRINKLEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado (Mr. Kodov- 
SEK). 

Mr. KOGOVSEK. I would just 
answer the gentleman by saying that 
if my amendment carries this after- 
noon that I am sure this is not the end 
of the question as far as this year is 
concerned. The other body I am sure 
intends to keep this issue very much 
alive. 

I think that we are going to have a 
chance to discuss this some more in 
the future, but it is important that 
this House go on record and let the 
people of this country and let the 
other body know that we are through 
with the Federal land grabbing that 
has been going on for too long. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Colorado (Mr. KocovsEx). 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. KOGOVSEK) 
there were—ayes 24, noes 32. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. KOGOVSEK. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device and there were—ayes 175, noes 
209, answered “present” 1, not voting 
46, as follows: 

{Roll No. 621 
AYES—175 
Brown (CO) 
Burton, John Edgar 
Burton, Phillip Edwards (CA) 


Ertel 
Evans (IN) 
Fascell 


Eckart 


Fazio 
Fithian 
Foley 
Ford (MI) 
Ford (TN) 


Mitchell (MD) 


NOES—209 


Erdahl 
Erlenborn 
Evans (DE) 
Evans (GA) 
Fenwick 
Fiedler 
Fields 
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Smith (NJ) 
Solarz 
St Germain 


Williams (MT) 
Wirth 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young (MO) 
Zeferetti 


Miller (OH) 
Minish 


Molinari 
Montgomery 


Weber (OH) 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Williams (OH) 


Sensenbrenner Solomon 
Shaw 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Siljander 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Smith (AL) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (OR) 
Snowe 
Snyder 


Taylor 

Thomas 

Trible 

Vander Jagt 

Wampler 

ANSWERED “PRESENT"—1 


Ginn 
NOT VOTING—46 


Evans (IA) Mitchell (NY) 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Boland for, 
against. 

Mr. Leland for, with Mr. Mitchell of New 
York against. 

Mr. Fary for, with Mr. Dickinson against. 

Mr. Hollenbeck for, with Mr. Badham 
against. 

Messrs. EMERSON, DUNCAN, 
DAUB, ROSE, LONG of Maryland, 
and ERLENBORN changed their 
votes from “aye” to “no.” 

Mr. CONTE, Mr. ANNUNZIO, and 
Mrs. HECKLER changed their votes 
from “no” to “aye.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Are there other 
amendments to title I? 

If not, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE II—NAVY 

AUTHORIZED NAVY CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 

Sec. 201. The Secretary of the Navy may 
establish or develop military installations 
and facilities by acquiring, constructing, 
converting, rehabilitating, or installing per- 
manent or temporary public works, includ- 
ing land acquisition, site preparation, appur- 
tenances, utilities, and equipment for the 
following acquisition and construction: 


INSIDE THE UNITED STATES 
UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


Marine Corps Logistics Base, Barstow, 
California, $4,700,000. 

Marine Corps Base, Camp Lejeune, North 
Carolina, $28,650,000. 

Marine Corps Base, Camp Pendleton, Cali- 
fornia, $18,550,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Cherry Point, 
North Carolina, $4,850,000. 
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Marine Corps Air Station, El Toro, Cali- 
fornia, $12,400,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Kaneohe Bay, 
Hawaii, $2,650,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, 
North Carolina, $5,060,000. 

Marine Corps Bases Pacific, Camp H. M. 
Smith, Oahu, Hawaii, $2,900,000. 

Marine Corps Recruit Depot, 
Island, South Carolina, $4,100,000. 

Marine Corps Development and Education 
Command, Quantico, Virginia, $13,560,000. 

Marine Corps Recruit Depot, San Diego, 
California, $1,300,000. : 

Marine Corps Air Station (Helicopter), 
Tustin, California, $7,600,000. 

Marine Corps Air-Ground Combat Center, 
Twentynine Palms, California, $5,450,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Yuma, Arizona, 
$3,450,000. 

OFFICE OF NAVAL RESEARCH 


Naval Ocean Research and Development 
Activity, Bay St. Louis, Mississippi, 
$5,900,000. 

Naval Research Laboratory, Washington, 
District of Columbia, $6,800,000. 


CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Naval Submarine Base, Bangor, Bremer- 
ton, Washington, $23,100,000. 

Naval Submarine Support Base, Kings 
Bay, Kingsland, Georgia, $65,060,000. 
COMMANDER IN CHIEF, UNITED STATES ATLANTIC 

FLEET 


Naval Air Station, Brunswick, Maine, 
$12,800,000. 

Naval Air Station, Cecil Field, Florida, 
$21,700,000. 

Naval Station, Charleston, South Caroli- 
na, $21,660,000. 

Naval Submarine Base, New London, 
Groton, Connecticut, $15,650,000. 

Naval Submarine Support Facility, New 
London, Groton, Connecticut, $3,300,000. 

Naval Air Station, Jacksonville, Florida, 
$6,380,000. 

Naval Amphibious Base, Little Creek, Vir- 
ginia, $27,950,000. 
Naval Station, 
$2,000,000. 

Naval 
$46,100,000. 

Naval Air Station, 
$15,560,000. 
COMMANDER IN CHIEF, UNITED STATES PACIFIC 

FLEET 


Naval Station, Adak, Alaska, $1,550,000. 

Naval Air Station, Alameda, California, 
$4,750,000. 

Naval Air Station, Barbers Point, Hawaii, 
$9,650,000. 

Naval Air Station, Nevada, 
$8,300,000. 

Naval Air Station, Lemoore, California, 
$2,200,000. 

Naval Station, Long Beach, California, 
$22,000,000. 

Naval Air Station, Moffett Field, Califor- 
nia, $2,000,000. 

Naval Air Station, North Island, Califor- 
nia, $13,240,000. 

Naval Station, Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, 
$9,920,000. 

Naval Submarine Base, Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii, $13,350,000. 


NAVAL EDUCATION AND TRAINING COMMAND 


Naval Air Station, Chase Field, Texas, 
$2,800,000. 

Fleet Combat Training Center, Atlantic, 
Dam Neck, Virginia, $4,600,000. 

Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, Illi- 
nois, $11,800,000. 


New River, 


Parris 


Mayport, Florida, 
Virginia, 


Oceana, Virginia, 


Station, Norfolk, 


Fallon, 
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Naval Explosive Ordnance Disposal 
School, Indian Head, Maryland, $3,300,000. 

Naval Air Station, Memphis, Millington, 
Tennessee, $11,000,000. 

Naval Education and Training Center, 
Newport, Rhode Island, $1,900,000. 

Naval Justice School, Newport, Rhode 
Island, $1,500,000. 

Naval Training Center, Orlando, Florida, 
$6,880,000. 

Naval Air Station, 
$14,100,000. 

Fleet Combat Training Center, Pacific, 
San Diego, California, $6,800,000. 

Naval Training Center, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, $1,150,000. 

BUREAU OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY 


Naval Regional Medical Clinic, Annapolis, 
Maryland, $3,560,000. 
National Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, 
Maryland, $1,100,000. 
NAVAL MATERIAL COMMAND 


Pacific Missile Range Facility, Barking 
Sands, Hawaii, $8,100,000. 

David W. Taylor Naval Ship Research and 
Development Center, Bethesda, Maryland, 
$5,050,000. 

Puget Sound Naval Shipyard, Bremerton, 
Washington, $157,300,000. 

Charleston Naval Shipyard, Charleston, 
South Carolina, $7,050,000. 

Naval Supply Center, Charleston, South 
Carolina, $4,200,000. 

Naval Weapons Station, 
South Carolina, $1,390,000. 

Naval Air Rework Facility, Cherry Point, 
North Carolina, $2,800,000. 

Naval Weapons Center, China Lake, Cali- 
fornia, $4,400,000. 

Naval Weapons Station, Concord, Califor- 
nia, $1,280,000. 

Naval Weapons Support Center, Crane, 
Indiana, $3,500,000. 

Naval Surface Weapons Center, Dahlgren, 
Virginia, $4,900,000. 

Naval Construction Battalion Center, 
Gulfport, Mississippi, $680,000. 

Naval Ordnance Station, Indian Head, 
Maryland, $26,100,000. 

Naval Air Rework Facility, Jacksonville, 
Florida, $25,620,000. 

Naval Undersea Warfare Engineering Sta- 
tion, Keyport, Washington, $8,300,000. 

Portsmouth Naval Shipyard, Kittery, 
Maine, $2,900,000. 

Naval Air Engineering Center, Lakehurst, 
New Jersey, $3,178,000. 

Naval Underwater Systems Center De- 
tachment, New London, Connecticut, 
$3,100,000. 

Naval Air Rework Facility, Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, $18,650,000. 

Naval Supply Center, Norfolk, Virginia, 
$6,200,000. 

Naval Supply Center, Oakland, California, 
$2,420,000. 

Naval Air Test Center, Patuxent River, 
Maryland, $3,600,000. 

Naval Supply Center, Pearl 
Hawaii, $520,000. 

Navy Public Works Center, Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii, $13,700,000. 

Pearl Harbor Naval Shipyard, Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii, $14,100,000. 

Navy Public Works Center, Pensacola, 
Florida, $2,800,000. 

Philadelphia Naval Shipyard, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, $17,030,000. 

Norfolk Naval Shipyard, Portsmouth, Vir- 
ginia, $6,050,000. 

Naval Air Rework Facility, North Island, 
San Diego, California, $1,150,000. 

Naval Supply Center, San Diego, Califor- 
nia, $2,350,000. 


Pensacola, Florida, 


Charleston, 


Harbor, 
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Naval Weapons Station, Seal Beach, Cali- 
fornia, $520,000. 

Naval Air Propulsion Center, Trenton, 
New Jersey, $720,000. 

Mare Island Naval Shipyard, Vallejo, Cali- 
fornia, $27,700,000. 

Naval Surface Weapons Center Detach- 
ment, White Oak, Maryland, $4,450,000. 


NAVAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
COMMAND 


Naval Communication Area Master Sta- 
tion Eastern Pacific, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
$2,300,000. 

Naval Communications Station, Stockton, 
California, $830,000. 

NAVAL SECURITY GROUP COMMAND 

Naval Security Group Activity, Adak, 
Alaska, $5,510,000. 

OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 
CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 

Circle Transit Station, Blenheim, New 
Zealand, $1,250,000. 

Defense Installation, 
$32,000,000. 

COMMANDER IN CHIEF, UNITED STATES ATLANTIC 
FLEET 

Naval Facility, Brawdy, 
Kingdom, $2,800,000. 

Naval Station, 
$2,350,000. 

COMMANDER IN CHIEF, UNITED STATES PACIFIC 
FLEET 

Naval Air Station, Cubi Point, Republic of 
the Philippines, $12,150,000. 

Naval Support Facility, 
Indian Ocean, $122,750,000. 

Naval Activities, Kenya, $4,000,000. 

Naval Activities, Somalia, $24,000,000. 

Naval Ship Repair Facility, Subic Bay, Re- 
public of the Philippines, $580,000. 

Naval Station, Subic Bay, Republic of the 
Philippines, $6,800,000. 
Fleet Activities, 

$1,250,000. 

UNITED STATES NAVAL FORCES EUROPE 
Naval Station, Rota, Spain, $4,300,000. 
Naval Air Facility, Sigonella, Italy, 

$17,100,000. 
NAVAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS COMMAND 


Naval Communications Station, 
Makri, Greece, $520,000. 

Naval Communications Station, 
Puerto Rico, $1,600,000. 

NAVAL SECURITY GROUP COMMAND 

Naval Security Group Activity, Edzell, 

Scotland, United Kingdom, $3,515,000. 
EMERGENCY CONSTRUCTION 

Sec. 202. The Secretary of the Navy may 
establish or develop installations and facili- 
ties by proceeding with construction made 
necessary by changes in missions and re- 
sponsibilities which have been occasioned 
by (1) unforeseen security considerations, 
(2) new weapons developments, (3) new and 
unforeseen research and development re- 
quirements, (4) improved production sched- 
ules, or (5) revisions in the tasks or func- 
tions assigned to a military installation or 
facility or for environmental considerations, 
if the Secretary of Defense determines that 
deferral of such construction for inclusion 
in the next Military Construction Authori- 
zation Act would be inconsistent with inter- 
ests of national security and, in connection 
therewith, may acquire, construct, convert, 
rehabilitate, or install permanent or tempo- 
rary public works, including land acquisi- 
tion, site preparation, appurtenances, utili- 
ties, and equipment in the total amount of 
$20,000,000. The Secretary of the Navy, or 


Mariana Islands, 


Wales, United 


Keflavik, Iceland, 


Diego Garcia, 


Yokosuka, 


Japan, 


Nea 


Ponce, 
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the Secretary’s designee, shall notify the 
Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, im- 
mediately upon reaching a final decision to 
implement, of the cost of construction of 
any public work undertaken under this sec- 
tion, including those real estate actions per- 
taining thereto. This authorization shall 
expire on October 1, 1982, or on the date of 
the enactment of the Military Construction 
Authorization Act for fiscal year 1983, 
whichever is later, except for those public 
works projects concerning which the Com- 
mittees on Armed Services of the Senate 
and House of Representatives have been no- 
tified pursuant to this section before such 
date. 


MINOR CONSTRUCTION 


Sec. 203. The Secretary of the Navy is au- 
thorized to accomplish minor construction 
projects under section 2674 of title 10, 
United States Code, in the amount of 
$33,320,000. 


NAVAL AIR STATION, KEY WEST, FLORIDA 


Sec. 204. The Secretary of the Navy may 
acquire lands or interests in lands necessary 
to ensure unhampered air operations at the 
Naval Air Station, Key West, Florida, by ex- 
change of Government-owned land of equal 
pies 5 to the lands or interests in lands ac- 
q 4 


STEAM SUPPLY, NAVAL STATION, CHARLESTON, 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Sec. 205. The Secretary of the Navy may 
construct steam lines and all other needed 
facilities to tie into the waste heat recovery 
boilers of the Macalloy Corporation and to 
contract with such corporation for the 
supply of steam alone or steam and electric- 
ity, should such construction and purchase 
of steam provide better life cycle cost sav- 
ings than the alternative in which the Navy 
would generate and supply steam to the 
Naval Station, Charleston through con- 
struction authorized under this Act for 
steam distribution lines for the Naval Sta- 
tion, Charleston in the amount of 
$16,000,000. Before entering into a contract 
with the Macalloy Corporation for the 
supply of steam alone or steam and electric- 
ity, a report on the costs associated with 
such contract (including capital costs, 
annual costs, and the life cycle costs for 
both parties) shall be submitted for review 
to the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and House of Representatives. The 
Secretary of the Navy may enter into such 
contract with the Macalloy Corporation 
after thirty days have elapsed from the date 
of submission of such report or after both 
committees have indicated approval of such 
report. The authority of the Secretary to 
enter into a contract under this section is 
subject to the availability of appropriations 
for that purpose. 

Mr. BRINKLEY (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that title II be considered as 
read, printed in the RECORD, and open 
to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendments to title II? 

If not, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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TITLE III-AIR FORCE 


AUTHORIZED AIR FORCE CONSTRUCTION 
PROJECTS 


Sec. 301. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may establish or develop military installa- 
tions and facilities by acquiring, construct- 
ing, converting, rehabilitating, or installing 
permanent or temporary public works, in- 
cluding land acquisition, site preparation, 
appurtenances, utilities, and equipment, for 
the following acqusition and construction: 


INSIDE THE UNITED STATES 
AIR FORCE LOGISTICS COMMAND 


Kelly Air Force Base, Texas, $3,550,000. 

McClellan Air Force Base, California, 
$18,830,000. 

Robins Air 
$6,890,000. 

Tinker Air 
$31,530,000. 

Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio, 
$120,150,000. 


AIR FORCE SYSTEMS COMMAND 


Arnold Engineering Development Center, 
Tennessee, $1,690,000. 

Brooks Air Force Base, Texas, $3,110,000. 

Buckley Air National Guard Base, Colora- 
do, $14,000,000. 

Cape Canaveral Air Force Station, Flor- 
ida, $1,810,000. 

Eglin Air Force Base, Florida, $4,100,000. 

Los Angeles Air Force Station, California, 
$2,370,000. 

Florida, 


Force Base, Georgia, 


Force Base, Oklahoma, 


Patrick Air Force 
$2,950,000. 
Sunnyvale Air Force Station, California, 
$7,250,000. 
AIR TRAINING COMMAND 


Chanute Air Force Base, 
$4,120,000. 

Columbus Air Force Base, 
$510,000. 

Keesler Air Force Base, Mississippi, 
$2,280,000. 
Laughlin Air 
$1,090,000. 
Lowry 


$2,840,000. 
Mather 
$1,520,000. 
Randolph Air 
$3,360,000. 
Reese Air Force Base, Texas, $1,140,000. 
Sheppard Air Force Base, Texas, 
$10,745,000. 
Vance Air 
$2,840,000. 
Williams Air Force 
$2,600,000. 


Base, 


Illinois, 
Mississippi, 
Force 


Base, Texas, 


Air Force Colorado, 


Base, California, 


Base, 
Air Force 


Force Base, Texas, 


Force Base, Oklahoma, 
Base, Arizona, 


ALASKAN AIR COMMAND 


Eielson Air Force Base, Alaska, $1,700,000. 
Elmendorf Air Force Base, Alaska, 
$7,240,000. 
King Salman Airport, Alaska, $8,050,000. 
Various Locations, Alaska, $42,750,000. 
MILITARY AIRLIFT COMMAND 


Altus Air Force Base, Oklahoma, 
$6,653,000. 

Andrews 
$4,940,000. 

Bolling Air Force Base, District of Colum- 
bia, $1,280,000. 

Charleston Air Force Base, South Caroli- 
na, $630,000. 

Kirtland Air Force Base, New Mexico, 
$7,510,000. 

Little Rock Air Force Base, Arkansas, 
$790,000. 

McChord Air Force Base, Washington, 
$1,180.000. 

McGuire Air Force Base, 
$2,680,000. 


Air Force Base, Maryland, 


New Jersey, 
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Norton Air Force 
$9,000,000. 

Pope Air Force Base, North Carolina, 
$5,510,000. 

Scott Air Force Base, Illinois, $5,450,000 
Travis Air Force Base, California, 
$3,790,000. 


Base, California, 


PACIFIC AIR FORCES 


Hickman Air Force Base, 
$1,090,000. 


STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND 


Barksdale Air Force Base, Louisiana, 
$3,000,000. 

Blytheville Air Force Base, Arkansas 
$20,440,000. 

Carswell Air Force Base, Base, Texas, 
$39,810,000. 

Castle Air 
$2,000,000. 

Dyess Air Force Base, Texas, $1,420,000. 

Ellsworth Air Force Base, South Dakota, 
$36,880,000. 

Francis E. Warren Air Force Base, Wyo- 
ming, $720,000. 

Fairchild Air Force Base, Washington, 
$25,800,000. 

Grand Forks Air Force Base, North 
Dakota, $1,420,000. 

Griffiss Air Force Base, New York 
$8,390,000. 

Grissom Air 
$4,070,000. 

K. I. Sawyer Air Force Base, Michigan, 
$4,370,000. 

Loring Air Force Base, Maine, $6,140,000. 

March Air Force Base, California, 
$1,705,000. 

McConnell Air Force Base, Kansas, 
$1,090,000. 

Minot Air Force Base, North Dakota, 
$7,406,000. 
Offutt 
$4,060,000. 
Pease Air Force Base, New Hampshire, 

$4,920,000. 
Peterson Air Force Base, Colorado, 
$4,260,000. 
Plattsburgh Air Force Base, New York, 
$890,000. 
Rickenbacker Air Force Base, Indiana, 
$540,000. 
Vandenberg Air Force Base, California, 
89,000,000. 
Whiteman Air Force Base, Missouri, 
$1,090,000. 
Wurtsmith Air Force Base, Michigan, 
$2,270,000. 


TACTICAL AIR COMMAND 


Bergstrom Air Force Base, Texas, 
$2,580,000. 

Cannon Air Force Base, New Mexico, 
$2,700,000. 

Davis-Monthan Air Force Base, Arizona, 
$12,460,000. 

England 
$2,170,000. 

George Air Force Base, 
$2,460,000. 

Holloman Air Force Base, New Mexico, 
$7,480,000. 

Homestead Air Force Base, Florida. 
$2,480,000. 

Hurlburt Field, Florida, $510,000. 

Langley Air Force Base, Virginia, 
$10,220,000. 

Luke Air Force Base, Arizona, $520,000. 

MacDill Air Force Base, Florida, 
$7,960,000. 

Moody Air Force Base, Georgia, $650,000. 

Mountain Home Air Force Base, Idaho, 
$3,410,000. 

Myrtle Beach Air Force Base, South Caro- 
lina, $630,000. 


Hawaii, 


Force Base, California, 


Force Base, Indiana, 


Air Force Base, Nebraska, 


Air Force Base, Louisiana, 
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Nellis Air Force Base, Nevada, $6,870,000. 

Seymour-Johnson Air Force Base, North 
Carolina, $1,420,000. 

Tyndall Air Force Base, Florida, $510,000. 


UNITED STATES AIR FORCE ACADEMY 


United States Air Force Academy, Colora- 
do, $510,000. 


MX MISSILE SYSTEM 

Various Locations, $356,500,000. 
OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 
MILITARY AIRLIFT COMMAND 


Rhein-Main Air Base, Germany, 
$1,500,000. 


PACIFIC AIR FORCES 


Clark Air Base, Republic of the Philip- 
pines, $9,330,000. 

Diego Garcia Air Base, Indian Ocean, 
$114,990,000. 

Hampyong Communication 
Korea, $1,540,000. 

Hunghae Communication Station, Korea, 
$1,500,000. 

Kadena Air Base, Japan, $17,490,000. 

Kunsan Air Base, Korea, $12,380,000. 

Kwang-Ju Air Base, Korea, $6,650,000. 

Osan Air Base, Korea, $26,720,000. 

Various Locations, $1,250,000. 


STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND 
Thule Air Base, Greenland, $1,600,000. 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCES IN EUROPE 


Egypt, Various Locations, $44,400,000. 

Germany, Various Locations, $16,780,000. 

San Vito Air Station, Italy, $1,540,000. 

Camp New Amsterdam, Netherlands, 
$4,860,000. 

Hellenikon, Greece, $800,000. 

Oman, Various Locations, $78,480,000. 

Spain, Various Locations, $5,390,000. 

Incirlik Air Base, Turkey, $1,160,000. 

Turkey, Various Locations, $4,000,000. 

United Kingdom, Various Locations, 
$26,190,000. 

Various Locations, $121,424,000. 


EMERGENCY CONSTRUCTION 


Sec. 302. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may establish or develop installations and 
facilities by proceeding with construction 
made necessary by changes in missions and 
responsibilities which have been occasioned 
by (1) unforeseen security considerations, 
(2) new weapons developments, (3) new and 
unforeseen research and development re- 
quirements, (4) improved production sched- 
ules, or (5) revisions in the tasks or func- 
tions assigned to a military installation or 
facility or for environmental considerations, 
if the Secretary of Defense determines that 
deferral of such construction for inclusion 
in the next Military Construction Authori- 
zation Act would be inconsistent with inter- 
ests of national security and, in connection 
therewith, may acquire, construct, convert, 
rehabilitate, or install permanent or tempo- 
rary public works, including land acquisi- 
tion, site preparation, appurtenances, utili- 
ties, and equipment in the total amount of 
$20,000,000. The Secretary of the Air Force, 
or the Secretary’s designee, shall notify the 
Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, im- 
mediately upon reaching a final decision to 
implement, of the cost of construction of 
any public work undertaken under this sec- 
tion, including those real estate actions per- 
taining thereto. This authorization shall 
expire on October 1, 1982, or on the date of 
the enactment of the Military Construction 
Authorization Act of fiscal year 1983, 
whichever is later, except for those public 
works projects concerning which the Com- 
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mittees on Armed Services of the Senate 
and House of Representatives have been no- 
tified pursuant to this section before such 
date. 

MINOR CONSTRUCTION 

Sec. 303. The Secretary of the Air Force is 
authorized to accomplish minor construc- 
tion projects under section 2674 of title 10, 
United States Code, in the amount of 
$28,680,000. 

DEFICIENCY AUTHORIZATIONS FOR PRIOR YEAR 
PROJECTS 

Sec. 304. (a) Section 602(3) of the Military 
Construction Authorization Act, 1977 
(Public Law 94-431; 90 Stat. 1361) is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“(3) for title III: inside the United States 
$744,759,000; outside the United States 
$56,650,000; for a total of $801,409,000.”. 

(b) Section 602(3) of the Military Con- 
struction Authorization Act, 1979 (Public 
Law 95-356; 92 Stat. 580), as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(3) for title III: inside the United States 
$505,786,000; outside the United States 
$68,963,000; minor construction $30,721,000; 
for a total of $605,470,000.”. 

(c) Section 602(3) of the Military Con- 
struction Authorization Act, 1980 (Public 
Law 96-125; 93 Stat. 942), is amended to 
read as follows: 

(3) for title III: inside the United States 
$448,380,000; outside the United States 
$87,620,000; minor construction $29,310,000; 
for a total of $565,310,000.”. 

(d) Section 602(3) of the Military Con- 
struction Authorization Act, 1981 (Public 
Law 96-418; 94 Stat. 1768), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(3) for title III: inside the United States 
$567,327,000; outside the United States 
$146,537,000; minor construction 
$25,420,000; for a total of $739,284,000.”. 

MX MISSILE SYSTEM BASING MODE 


Sec. 305. No funds appropriated pursuant 
to the authorization of appropriations for 
the MX missile system in section 301 may 
be obligated or expended with respect to a 
basing mode for the MX missile other than 
the multiple protective structure (MPS) 
basing mode unless— 

(1) the President determines, and certifies 
to the Congress, that it is in the national in- 
terest of the United States to develop a 
basing mode for the MX missile system 
other than a Multiple Protective Structure 
(MPS) basing mode; and 

(2) the Congress, before the end of the 
sixty-day period beginning on the date of 
the receipt of such certification, adopts a 
concurrent resolution stating in substance 
that it approves the development of the al- 
ternative basing mode selected by the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. BRINKLEY (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that title III be considered as 
read, printed in the REecorp, and open 
to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia (Mr. GINN). 

Mr. GINN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding so the gen- 
tleman and I might have a brief collo- 
quy. 
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Mr. Chairman, I would like to clarify 
the action taken in the supplemental 
relating to the design of facilities for 
the MX missile system. The fiscal year 
1981 Appropriations bill approved last 
fall included $97 million for planning 
and design for a land-based multiple 
protective structure basing mode for 
the MX missile system. Since that 
time President Reagan and Secretary 
of Defense Weinberger have appointed 
a panel to review the basing mode for 
the system. This panel is to submit its 
decision by July 1, and the President’s 
recommendation is to follow. 

The conference report that has just 
passed the House defers any further 
obligation of planning and design 
funds until the President has certified 
his decision on the system. Both the 
House and Senate felt that since a de- 
cision on the system is to be reached 
shortly, further design contracts 
should be withheld until a firm deci- 
sion has been reached. 

I want to point out that it is our as- 
sumption that the President’s decision 
will be made in July and that the 
funds could be released at that time. 
The authorization bill before us today 
relates to construction and not plan- 
ning and design. This construction 
funding would not be available until 
after October 1 of this year, well after 
the anticipated decision on the pro- 
gram. A short delay in the obligation 
of planning and design funds until the 
President has reached a decision will 
not significantly effect the overall pro- 
gram development. However, a delay 
in construction authorization could 
have a substantial effect on delaying 
the initial operational capacity of the 
system. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. GINN, do you 
feel that the action taken on the MX 
planning and design funds mandates 
any subsequent action on construction 
funding? 

Mr. GINN. I do not. I believe the 
two issues are separate. The release of 
planning and design funds is a fiscal 
year 1981 problem that should be 
solved within the next 60 days. Con- 
struction funding is a fiscal year 1982 
issue. The authorization bill has suffi- 
cient requirements to enable further 
review of the problem if this should be 
necessary. Additionally, at this time 
we are planning to delay marking up 
the military construction appropri- 
ations until decisions have been trans- 
mitted on the MX issue. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Do you feel that 
the authorization provisions in this 
bill will provide Congress with a suffi- 
cient flexibility? 

Mr. GINN. The current authoriza- 
tion for the MX construction will 
allow enough flexibility so that we 
may follow with specific appropriation 
funding. In this way we will have an 
authorization in place when we are 
ready to move with the appropri- 
ations. This will place the Congress in 
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the position of being able to move on a 
timely basis. 

I thank the gentleman for discussing 
this with me. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SIMON 


Mr. SIMON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sox: Page 
27, strike out lines 10 through 25 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

MX MISSILE SYSTEM 

Sec. 305. No funds appropriated pursuant 
to the authorization for the MX missile 
system in section 301 may be obligated or 
expended with respect to a basing mode for 
the MX missile until— 

(1) the President selects a specific basing 
mode for the MX missile system and trans- 
mits to the Congress in writing a description 
of the basing mode selected; 

(2) the Secretary of Defense submits to 
the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and House of Representatives a 
report in writing (A) justifying the selection 
of the President referred to in paragraph 
(1), and (B) containing a comparison and 
evaluation of alternative basing modes to 
san basing mode selected by the President; 
an 

(3) a period of 60 days has elapsed after 
the certification under paragraph (1) has 
been received by the Congress and during 
which both Houses of Congress have not 
adopted resolutions of their respective 
Houses expressing disapproval of the devel- 
opment of the basing mode selected by the 
President. 

Mr. SIMON (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. Chairman I want to 
make clear I have the greatest respect 
for my colleague, the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. BRINKLEY), who is the 
chairman of this subcommittee. The 
gentleman is one of the really fine 
gentlemen of the House. 

The amendment which I offer is 
identical to the amendment offered in 
the Senate by the chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, 
Senator JoHN Tower. It is an amend- 
ment which simply says, “Let us wait 
until the President's Commission re- 
ports and then give Congress 60 days 
in which to react.” That is not an un- 
reasonable request for an expenditure 
that will be the second largest expend- 
iture in the history of humanity on 
any single project, second only to the 
Interstate Highway System. 

It is offered because there are seri- 
ous questions not only from an eco- 
nomic viewpoint but from a military 
viewpoint about where we are going 
with this mobile basing mode. 
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I point out to my colleagues in the 
House not only do we have two former 
chairmen of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff—Admiral Moore and Gen. Max- 
well Taylor—who are critical of this 
particular basing mode, we recently 
had the former Director of the CIA, 
Admiral Turner; we have a former 
Secretary of Defense, Melvin Laird, 
and let me point out that during the 
last campaign—and I call this particu- 
larly to the attention of my colleagues 
on this side of the House—on at least 
five occasions the Republican Presi- 
dential candidate, Ronald Reagan, 
came out in opposition to the mobile 
basing mode. The time probably all of 
us saw him express that opposition 
was in his debate with John Anderson 
on national television, but it was not 
just during the campaign. 

Let me quote from an interview with 
President Reagan on March 29 in the 
Washington Post: 

I do not believe in the basing mode that 
has been suggested so far. It is so elaborate, 
so costly, and I am not sure that it is neces- 
sary or would be effective. It does not make 
much sense to me. 


I hope we listen to what the Presi- 
dent had to say and let us be prudent. 

My colleague, the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. BRINKLEY), had a dialog 
with my other colleague, the gentle- 
man from Georgia (Mr. Gi xx), in 
which they point out that the confer- 
ence committee has suggested that we 
hold up until the President’s commis- 
sion acts, and by implication they were 
saying this amendment, therefore, is 
not necessary. 

Just assuming everything they say is 
accurate, then no harm can come from 
this amendment, but if that commis- 
sion does not report on time, if there 
are delays, then the American people 
have some additional protection. 

Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMON. I yield to my colleague, 
the gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Simon amendment 
which would prohibit the authoriza- 
tion of funds for the MX/MPS basing 
mode until Congress has had an op- 
portunity to review the President’s 
recommendation on MX basing. I reit- 
erate the point made by the gentle- 
man from Illinois that the Senate has 
already approved identical language in 
their fiscal year 1982 defense authori- 
zation bill. 

It is only reasonable to defer MX 
basing funding while the Department 
of Defense (DOD) is in the midst of 
reviewing MX basing. I for one, have 
had grave doubts about the MPS 
basing mode for some time. The MPS 
system was devised by the Carter ad- 
ministration to meet the growing vul- 
nerability of our Minuteman silos and 
still be compatible with the then-pend- 
ing SALT II Treaty. 
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Now that SALT II has effectively 
been scuttled, the virtue of this basing 
proposal must be reexamined in light 
of the fact that no limits on Soviet 
launchers or warheads will be in 
effect. I am thus pleased that the 
President and Secretary of Defense 
have agreed to reevaluate MX basing. 

Several esteemed organizations have 
found serious deficiencies with the 
MPS basing mode. The Office of Tech- 
nology Assessment (OTA) for one 
found that the MPS system is one of 
the least survivable options for MX 
basing. This finding was echoed by the 
Congressional Budget Office (CBO) 
which added that if the Soviet Union 
sought to match construction of a war- 
head for each shelter we build, the po- 
tential cost of the MPS basing mode 
could escalate to $108 billion. 

I also must question the likelihood 
that this system could be completed 
on schedule by 1986. Secretary of De- 
fense Weinberger himself acknowl- 
edged that construction of the MPS 
could be blocked almost indefinitely in 
the courts. Growing political and even 
religious opposition in the States af- 
fected (Nevada, Utah) cannot be ig- 
nored either as natives in these States 
learn of the potential environmental 
and ecological fallout of what has 
been called the “largest public works 
project in American history.” 

I think it is also important to ac- 
knowledge, Mr. Chairman, the fact 
that the water needs for construction 
of the MX/MPS will be 30,000 acre 
feet of water per day. This is the 
equivalent of over one-half of the flow 
of Missouri River water through the 
State of South Dakota each day. I fail 
to see how in the arid regions of the 
Western United States, the Air Force 
can come up with this much water 
without causing severe groundwater 
problems for the rest of the region. 

There is an alternative, however. 
The alternative is less costly, less envi- 
ronmentally destructive, more surviv- 
able, and would likely divert the tar- 
getting of a significant number of 
Soviet missiles from land to the sea. 
The alternative is the small undersea 
mobile submarine missile basing 
system, or SUM (a.k.a. the Shallow 
Underwater Missile system). Initial 
construction costs of SUM would be 
approximately $10 billion less than 
the MPS. It has been determined to be 
more survivable by the (OTA), and is 
equally as capable of delivering the 
MX. Another important feature of 
SUM is the fact that survivable mega- 
tonnage will be gained with the de- 
ployment of each submarine, whereas 
MX deployment in the MPS system 
will only achieve survivable meg- 
atonnage with the completion of the 
entire system, which is even then 
questionable. I plan to soon contact 
the Secretary and the President to 
urge adoption of this alternative 
basing mode. 
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Mr. Chairman, it grieves me to think 
that we must invest $50 billion or 
more in the construction and deploy- 
ment of the most devastating nuclear 
weapon this country has ever devised. 
Unfortunately, MX missile construc- 
tion must go on. The Soviet Union 
may now be capable of destroying 90 
percent of our land based ICBM mis- 
siles. This is a threat that cannot be 
ignored. It is a threat that must be 
met and a threat that must be over- 
come. Construction of a viable basing 
option is most necessary, and I believe 
that the SUM system is our best 
option. But until a final decision on 
MX basing is reached, it is wasteful 
and extravagent to invest millions of 
dollars in a white elephant which may 
soon be only a memory. I am confident 
that the President will decide on an- 
other form of basing. On an issue of 
this importance and magnitude, the 
Congress must be provided an oppor- 
tunity to review the President’s deci- 
sion. Our constituents as well as our 
consciences deserve no less. 

Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMON. I yield to my colleague, 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I also rise in strong support of the 
gentleman’s amendment. My only 
criticism of the amendment would be 
that it does not go far enough. The 
gentleman from Iowa has had a reso- 
lution in for some time that would say 
that we would not proceed with the 
MX missile system until such time as 
we had again started negotiating our 
SALT agreements. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. SIMON) 
has expired. 

(On request of Mr. BEDELL and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. SIMON was al- 
lowed to proceed for 3 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. BEDELL. If the gentleman will 
yield further, we should realize with- 
out a SALT agreement the Soviet 
Union can simply increase the number 
of bombs that they put on each mis- 
sile. They just happen to have larger 
missiles than we do. If they wish to 
put as many as 30 per missile, they 
would do it as they MIRV their mis- 
siles. So without SALT, instead of 
simply needing 4,600 shelters in order 
to provide us with that capability, that 
could be increased to 6,000 or even 
higher as they do so. 

So I support the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. It certainly is a step in the right 
direction, but I hope we would realize, 
as we look at this problem, that just in 
yesterday’s paper they talked about 
the efforts to use laser beams and the 
experiments at this time to destroy in- 
coming missiles with lasers. I ask: Does 
it really make sense to spend this kind 
of money going forward at a time 
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when it appears there will be those 
other opportunities, and at a time 
when we have such a tremendous 
amount of nuclear deterrent in our 
other modes, including our subma- 
rines, our bombers, and the other 
methods available? 

Mr. SIMON. I thank my colleague 
from Iowa. 

Let me make four points very quick- 
ly. 

First. I simply want to underscore 
what the gentleman from Iowa says: 
Without SALT II, this thing is useless. 
There is no cap on the number of mis- 
siles that the Soviets can have. 

Second. Without getting into classi- 
fied information, there is a serious 
question by the time this gets finished 
in 1989 whether the Soviets will have 
the ability to see which hole we have 
this particular missile in. 

Next, we are talking about scattering 
30 percent of our missiles, which are 
land-based. The Soviets have 70 per- 
cent of their missiles land-based. If 
they follow suit—and we have to 
assume they will—they end up with 
greater protection on their missiles 
than we do. 

Finally, I would make this last point, 
and that is this: We are talking for the 
first time about a major defense ex- 
penditure where fundamentally there 
are no secrets about the process. 

If tomorrow we start construction 
and the day after the Soviets start 
construction, who do you think is 
going to have their system built first? 
We are going to have environmental 
lawsuits and all kinds of other things. 


Do you think there are going to be 
any environmental lawsuits filed in 
the Soviet Union? 

You know the answer to that. If we 
start tomorrow and they start the 


next day, they end up with their 
system built before ours, and we end 
up not winning but losing in every re- 
spect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. SIMON) 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. SIMON 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 
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Mr. SIMON. I finally urge you to re- 
member what is at question is not the 
missile itself, it is simply do we wait 
until the President’s commission re- 
ports and we have a chance to look at 
that report before we enter the most 
costly project this Congress will ever 
be involved in. 

I urge prudence on the part of the 
House. 

Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words and I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, although I support 
most of the areas of needed military 
construction in this bill, I must speak 
in opposition to it. 
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Included in this bill, Mr. Chairman, 
is an appropriation of over $350 mil- 
lion for the initial construction of MX 
multiple protective structures. This 
appropriation assumes a land-basing 
mode for the MX system. Along with 
the rest of the Members of Congress, I 
have been told by the Defense Depart- 
ment that they are still studying the 
basing mode to be adopted. 

I have serious questions of placing 
our strategic retaliatory system in the 
heartland of our country and thereby 
invite an attack on the United States 
mainland. 

Adequate environmental impact 
studies have not been made for this 
monumental construction in the frag- 
ile Western environment. No studies 
have been made on the environmental 
and human impact following any 
attack upon a U.S.-based MX system. 

I am of the opinion that it would be 
environmental insanity. At a time 
when we are trying to balance the 
needs of energy extraction with wil- 
derness protection, I cannot, Mr. 
Chairman, in good faith compare the 
need for barracks and bridges in this 
bill, with the need to oppose the land- 
basing concept of the MX system. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words and I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, my colleagues who 
were in the Congress last year will 
recall that I raised a few eyebrows 
when I opposed the amendment to 
knock out the MX offered by the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. DELLUMS) 
because, I am known as somewhat of a 
dove on military spending issues. 

The subcommittee I chair, the Sub- 
committee on Public Lands of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, will have to approve any legisla- 
tion withdrawing lands for siting this 
missile system, if that is the route that 
we go. Of course, we are talking about 
thousands and thousands of acres of 
public land in the States of Nevada 
and Utah under the present program. 

In recognition of that fact, starting 
early last year, my subcommittee held 
several days of public hearings and 
two classified secret briefings, and 
spent a great deal of time in discussing 
this proposed weapons system, includ- 
ing the military justification for this 
system, with various experts. As a 
result of that, I became convinced of 
two things: First that a strong case 
exists for developing the MX or some 
invulnerable missile to solve the prob- 
lem caused by the development of mis- 
siles by the Russians that are suffi- 
ciently accurate to knock out our Min- 
uteman ICBM in its silos. I also 
became convinced that the MX-MPS 
basing system had not been adequate- 
ly thought through, that it was going 
to be incredibly costly, maybe very 
vulnerable militarily and that further 
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study of possible alternatives is essen- 
tial. 

I spoke personally about this to 
President Carter, and told him of the 
results of some of the testimony and 
the private classified information we 
received from various experts, and 
suggested that a new study be made 
by the administration. 

As a result of that, the White House 
asked the Defense Department to take 
another look at the small submarine, 
or SUM, basing mode. Well, we know 
what is going to happen if the Defense 
Department itself reexamines a deci- 
sion it had already made. They came 
up with a report pooh-poohing the 
SUM approach and saying that they 
saw no reason to change the existing 
plan. 

So far this year my subcommittee 
has held several more days of hearings 
on this subject and 2 more days of 
classified briefings. Ten days ago I was 
out in Nevada, went around and talked 
to some of the people in the small 
towns and the ranchers who would be 
affected by this, flew around with the 
Air Force, visited some of the sites for 
deployment of this system. In addi- 
tion, this year we got the Library of 
Congress to set up an all-day seminar 
with naval officers and other experts 
testifying as to possible alternative 
basing modes. We also had a briefing 
by the Office of Technology Assess- 
ment on their study which is due out 
in a couple of weeks evaluating MX/ 
MPS and alternative basing modes. 

Shortly after he became Secretary 
of Defense I talked with Secretary 
Weinberger. I told him that I felt if he 
wanted to carry out most effectively 
President Reagan’s directive he should 
appoint an outside body of experts. I 
cited the experience we had when the 
Defense Department did its own re- 
study. Subsequent to that, I was grati- 
fied to see he did appoint the Townes 
Commission, which is due to make its 
report sometime around the end of 
June. 

Now, I suggest to my colleagues that 
this is an extremely serious matter, 
not only because we are talking about 
spending at least $50 billion, and if 
there is no SALT II treaty or the 
equivalent, $100 billion, or even more, 
on this system. We are also 
about a system that many experts say 
is going to be vulnerable from the 
word “go,” that even by the Air 
Force’s own admission will not address 
the Russian missile threat until 
almost the complete deployment of 
the 4,600 shelters and 200 missiles in 
1989 and even that is assuming that 
there is a SALT II ceiling on the total 
number of warheads that either side 
may possess. If there is no SALT ceil- 
ing, then we may find ourselves with a 
system that will never do the job that 
this is supposed to do. 
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So I think it is a very grave mistake 
for the Committee on Armed Services 
to come in here with a bill which in 
effect stacks the deck and says that we 
cannot change this basing mode unless 
there is affirmative action by both 
Houses of Congress in a concurrent 
resolution—which of course would 
have to be reported out of the two 
committees in the House and Senate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. SEIBERLING) 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. SEI- 
BERLING was allowed to proceed for 5 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
suggest that it would be a serious mis- 
take for us, on a matter of this gravity, 
before the Office of Technology As- 
sessment has reported, before the 
Townes Commission has reported, 
before the President of the United 
States has made a recommendation, to 
stack the deck so that it will require 
reporting out a new resolution by both 
Committees on Armed Services and 
action by both Houses of Congress if 
we desire to adopt a different ap- 
proach in the light of those subse- 
quent events. 

Mr. LUNDINE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LUNDINE. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I want to associate myself with the 
gentleman’s remarks in support of the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
Tilinois. 

In my judgment, this is one of the 
most dangerous decisions the United 
States could possibly embark on. It is 
not only premature, it is one of the 
most dangerous kinds of tacks we 
could take. It is not cost effective and 
it just does not make any sense. 

As one comic recently said, if we 
want to put our missiles on a railroad 
and have them be able to be disguised 
so the Russians would never know 
where they are, we should put them 
on Conrail because they can lose box- 
cars anywhere in America and they 
could do probably a good job of dis- 
guising their whereabouts from the 
Russians. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge strong support 
for the amendment of my colleague, 
PAUL. Srmon, to prohibit the funds in 
this bill from being obligated or ex- 
pended for any MX basing mode until 
the President has submitted his deci- 
sion on this matter to the Congress 
along with a report from the Secretary 
of Defense justifying his decision, and 
until Congress has then had a 60-day 
period to review this matter, and if de- 
sirable, disapprove of the President’s 
deployment decision by concurrent 
resolution. 

Because of the concerns the Presi- 
dent has over this matter, he has ap- 
pointed a special panel to review the 
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proposed multiple protective structure 
basing mode for the MX. The report 
from this panel is scheduled to be 
made to the President in July, with a 
policy directive from the President 
due shortly thereafter. We should not 
move forward with a commitment of 
$356 million before this review has 
been completed and the recommenda- 
tions thoroughly debated by the Con- 


ess. 

More fundamentally, I have consist- 
ently opposed deployment of the MX 
missile system for several reasons. 
First, I believe the system can neither 
address the perceived and question- 
able vulnerability of our strategic nu- 
clear force, nor help control the arms 
race. 

As currently conceived, the MX mis- 
sile system would consist of 200, 10- 
warhead intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles, each about two times the size of 
the present land-based ICBM’s and 
with a great deal more accuracy. The 
basing system for these missiles pro- 
posed in this bill, the multiple protec- 
tive structure, would utilize 4,600 hori- 
zontal missile shelters, spaced about 1 
mile apart in a network of roadways to 
hide the missiles. The missiles would 
be concealed from the Soviet Union by 
shuffling them from shelter to shelter 
using transport vehicles. Utilization of 
the vast majority of the States of 
Utah and Nevada would be required to 
implement the system. 

The dedication of this large land 
area in our now productive Western 
States is justified by advocates of the 
MX missile system as necessary to 
eliminate the vulnerability of our 
land-based ICBM’s. The vulnerability 
of our ICBM’s and our strategic nucle- 
ar force is a myth. In order to examine 
this issue carefully, one has to consid- 
er the case for vulnerability which 
could theoretically be established on 
paper versus an honest assessment of 
operational vulnerability. A careful 
analysis will show that neither the 
United States or Soviet system can be 
assured of total accuracy in a nuclear 
exchange, or of any assurances that 
the benefits of such an encounter 
outweigh the grave risk and conse- 
quences of nuclear confrontation. 

Moreover, the U.S. strategic nuclear 
force does not rest on the viability of 
our land-based ICBM’s alone. For good 
reasons, our strategic nuclear force is 
based on a “triad” consisting of the 
land-based ICBM’s, and air bomber 
force, and a sea-based nuclear force. 
Even if the Soviets were to successful- 
ly undertake a nuclear strike against 
our land-based ICBM's, our sea-based 
and bomber nuclear force would pro- 
vide adequate retaliatory capability. 

I am also concerned that the MX 
system, if deployed, will escalate the 
arms race between the United States 
and Soviet Union. Such a land-based 
MX system is likely to force the Sovi- 
ets to target the U.S. land mass in 
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Nevada and Utah currently planned 
for deployment. If this does occur, the 
only recourse the United States will 
have is consideration of development 
of an antiballistic missile system to 
then protect our “vulnerable” MX 
missile system. And so the arms race 
will go on and on. 

Second, the costs of deployment of 
this missile system are prohibitive. In 
a tight budgetary climate, we cannot 
afford to throw billions and billions of 
dollars at a major commitment of 
questionable value. The first estimate 
of the cost of the MX system by the 
Air Force in 1978 was $33.5 billion. Es- 
timates in 1982 by the Congressional 
Budget Office have grown to $121 bil- 
lion. Taxpayers, dollars, and indeed, 
our defense dollars, can be spent much 
more wisely. 

Third, the favored basing mode for 
the MX, the multiple protective struc- 
ture, will have serious and irreversible 
impacts on the land on which it is 
based. It will affect approximately 
48,000 square miles and require a huge 
influx of about 85,000 people during 
construction. Large amounts of water 
will be needed to support the system, 
thereby drawing precious water supply 
from Western ranchers and Indians. 
This boom-bust activity, combined 
with restricted use of land and water 
resources will handicap the productiv- 
ity of our Western States. 

For all these reasons, I urge your op- 
position to the MX missile and basing 
system. This attempt to bolster our 
national security will not work. In 
fact, it can only lead to escalated ten- 
sions between the Soviet Union and 
United States and result in a need for 
us to devote a yet larger amount of 
our national resources to an unwinable 
nuclear arms race. This, ironically 
enough, will weaken our ability to 
strengthen our economic position in 
the world and contribute to a weak- 
ened U.S. position to deal with both 
domestic and international problems. I 
urge your support for the Simon 
amendment. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I think the gen- 
tleman’s comment about Conrail, 
while it was meant to be facetious, is 
not very far off. 

Let me just tell you about some of 
the possible alternatives and some of 
the vulnerabilities of this system. 

If the military are correct, and if 
some of the scientists are correct in 
terms of the timing, then by the end 
of this year the Russians will have the 
capability of knocking out our Minute- 
man missiles in their silos by a first 
strike. Obviously nothing we do is 
going to remedy that deficiency imme- 
diately unless we adopt some very dan- 
gerous policies, such as a launch-on- 
warning policy. 

Now what are the alternatives to 
this MX so-called racetrack or drag- 
strip deployment system? Well, one of 
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the alternatives is to adopt the kind of 
policy I referred to, and that may be 
necessary in the short run. 

Another one is, instead of placing 
the MX on land at all, to place it in a 
fleet of small submarines that would 
cruise off of our coast at depths of 
about 200 feet and about 200 miles off 
the coast, and have a system which 
the scientists say is technologically 
feasible using existing technology so 
that those can be launched from the 
submarines and guided the minute 
they pop up out of the surface. 

Let me tell my colleagues something 
that may surprise them. Admiral 
Moorer, former Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and hardly a dove, tes- 
tified in the Library of Congress semi- 
nar this spring that never in the histo- 
ry of the United States have we adopt- 
ed a strategy that would make the 
continental United States the target 
for a major attack. Admiral Moorer 
pointed out that in two world wars the 
United States managed to keep the 
fighting away from our homeland. 

Yet the MX-MPS basing mode 
would use the States of Nevada and 
Utah as a sponge to soak up an enemy 
first strike. In such event, by the Air 
Force’s own calculations, tens of thou- 
sands and indeed millions of Ameri- 
cans would be wiped out, even if there 
was an attack on only those missiles. 

There is a very basic question of 
strategy here. The submarine ap- 
proach is one that would get away 
from the problems associated with 
using our land base as a target. The 
submarine approach would also be 
much less vulnerable to enemy attack. 

Another alternative would deploy 
the MX missiles in silos in the existing 
Minuteman fields and perhaps even 
putting an ABM shield over those 
bases which we are authorized to do 
by the ABM treaty. 

A third alternative similar to the one 
described facetiously by the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. LuNDINE) is 
to have small missiles, perhaps Min- 
uteman size or even smaller, in ordi- 
nary truck trailers around the coun- 
try, concealed as cargo and able to be 
set up at any point and fired. This 
would be a far less costly and com- 
pletely invulnerable system. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. SEIBERLING) 
has again expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. SEI- 
BERLING was allowed to proceed for 2 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Now I could go 
on and outline some of the additional 
alternatives that are under considera- 
tion. But my point is this. Not only are 
some of these alternatives better from 
a military standpoint, not only are 
they cheaper from a cost standpoint, 
but they need to be considered and 
they are being considered by the ad- 
ministration in the Townes Commis- 
sion. 
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I suggest that my subcommittee in 
the last 1% years has held more hear- 
ings and gone into this subject in more 
depth than all of the other commit- 
tees of the Congress put together. So I 
speak from an informed position. 

I also suggest that it would be a seri- 
ous mistake—I reiterate that it would 
be a serious mistake—for us to stack 
the deck at this time in favor of the 
MPS basing system, when all these 
studies are just about to come to a 
head. 

I commend the gentleman from Illi- 
nois (Mr. Srmon) for giving us the op- 
portunity to climb down off this limb 
before it is too late. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words and I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this issue represents 
at least a possibility of a headstart 
versus no headstart in an important 
cog in the defense mechanism for this 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee’s sec- 
tion 305 accomplishes essentially the 
same purpose. It freezes the obligation 
of funds for any new MX basing mode 
until the President has made a deci- 
sion. Furthermore, the authorization 
will not be available until October 1, 
the start of the new fiscal year. By 
that time, the Townes panel should 
have completed its review and the 
President will have made a decision. 

The important difference between 
the committee language and the pend- 
ing amendment is that work may pro- 
ceed on the MPS basing mode if that 
is the decision of the President. The 
amendment has the practical effect of 
delaying work on any basing mode 
until the prescribed conditions are 
met. Such delay could mean that the 
congressionally mandated initial oper- 
ating capability (IOC) of 1986 for the 
MX would not be met. I do not believe 
that we want to run the risk of delay- 
ing any further the opportunity of 
putting our strategic house in order. 

It should be noted that the Congress 
is on record in support of MX-MPS 
basing system. Furthermore, the ad- 
ministration has not submitted any- 
thing officially or unofficially indicat- 
ing that there has been any change in 
the basing mode. If there is a change, 
the committee language provides for 
Congress active participation in that 
decision. 

Section 305 in the military construc- 
tion authorization bill is consistent 
with the language in the defense au- 
thorization bill that the House will 
soon consider. If the pending amend- 
ment is adopted, then the carefully 
tailored work on both bills by the 
House Armed Services Committee will 
be overturned. Given the time and 
effort devoted to these bills on this im- 
portant issue, I do not believe that we 
should try to rewrite or mark up such 
a complex and sensitive issue on the 
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House floor and effectively dictate the 
requirement to adopt a similar amend- 
ment to the defense authorization bill. 

The pending amendment is similar 
to language in the Senate-passed de- 
fense authorization bill. The Senate 
version of the military construction 
authorization bill will, in all likeli- 
hood, contain similar language. There- 
fore, the matter will be an issue for 
conference on both bills. 

I strongly believe that we can re- 
solve any differences in conference 
and should be permitted to do so. 
Therefore, I ask my colleagues to 
stand by their Armed Services Com- 
mittee and vote down the amendment. 
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Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. As I understand 
the language of the bill before us, it 
requires two things to happen to 
change the basing mode. One is the 
determination and certification by the 
President, which certainly is in order; 
and second, that the Congress before 
the end of 60 days adopt a concurrent 
resolution stating that it approves the 
development of the alternative basing 
mode. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Now, is there 
provision in the bill that any Member 
of the House could bring such a reso- 
lution to the floor, or would it have to 
go through the Armed Services Com- 
mittee? 

Mr. BRINKLEY. One might think 
that it would go through the Armed 
Services Committee, although I would 
think that any Member could initiate 
it. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Well, the burden 
then becomes a burden on those, in- 
cluding the administration, who would 
upset this basing decision, and yet it is 
not really necessary to make that deci- 
sion now because it will be about 3 
years before the MX is even ready to 
start being deployed. I do not think 
that the gentleman from Georgia 
would knowingly participate in an 
effort to stack the deck, but I suggest 
that if this idea originated from the 
Pentagon, it is an effort by the Air 
Force to try to lock us in before we 
have even received the report of the 
Townes Commission. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. I would like to re- 
assure the gentleman, because it really 
was not a mandate or an initiative of 
the Department of Defense. It came 
from our full Armed Services Commit- 
tee under the leadership of Chairman 
MELVIN PRICE, who as we all know is 
certainly middle of the road and gives 
a great deal of care to these things. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I know the gen- 
tleman himself always does a careful 
and responsible job, and I would 
merely suggest that maybe the full 
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amount of reflection had not taken 
place on some of the implications of 
adopting this particular provision. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. I want to commend 
the gentleman for supporting the 
Simon amendment, because if the de- 
cision should be made by the adminis- 
tration by August 1, no harm would be 
done and there would be no reference 
in my statement to a head start, but 
should there be delay at any point and 
the decision not made by August 1, 
then we would have a start over of 
some of the things we have already 
got behind us. I think my statement 
further assures the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. SEIBERLING 
and by unanimous consent, Mr. BRINK- 
LEY was allowed to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. SEIBERLING. If the gentleman 
will yield further, the last year when 
this came up in the authorizing legis- 
lation I asked Chairman PRICE two 
things. I said: 

Is it the intent of the language approving 
this system to waive the environmental 
impact statement or in effect, to authorize 
the withdrawal of the lands? 

He assured me that it did not do 
either of those two things. Since that 
time the draft environmental impact 
statement has been issued, and my 
subcommittee had a day of hearings 
on that. The draft was full of glaring 
deficiencies which most of the people 
involved conceded were the case. Of 
course we have not seen the final envi- 
ronmental impact statement, so that is 
one of the unknowns, another one of 
the unknowns. 

The other aspect on which he as- 
sured me was that this did not mean 
we would not be able to go to a differ- 
ent approach, and that we would be 
able to consider withdrawal of the 
land in question as a separate issue. I 
assume that the committee recognizes 
that that is still the state of affairs. 
However, if we now approve this as is 
and say that no other basing system 
will be considered, we are almost 
making it impossible, without addi- 
tional legislation, to take another look 
at this. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Not quite. Let me 
respond quickly. The funds for the 
land acquisition, $9.5 million, were de- 
leted by the subcommittee and there- 
fore I think that serves as reassurance 
to the gentleman. 

Also the environmental consider- 
ations to which the gentleman refers 
might be perceived to be a dilatory 
tactic on the part of those who do 
oppose the MX. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I would simply 
say that it is very important that we 
have an adequate environmental 
impact statement so that they cannot 
use its deficiencies as a means of dila- 
tory tactics. I want to see a good envi- 
ronmental impact statement. 
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Mr. BRINKLEY. We all do. 

Mr. HUTTO. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise to speak against the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is with some reluc- 
tance that I rise to speak against the 
amendment offered by my good friend 
from Illinois (Mr. Stmon) and support- 
ed by my friend, the gentleman from 
Ohio, but I am deeply concerned with 
the possibility of any delay in the MX 
program. The Congress has previously 
mandated full-scale engineering devel- 
opment on the MX missile to provide 
this country with a survivable land- 
based leg of the Triad. 

We have also mandated an initial op- 
erating capability—IOC—of 1986. 

We cannot engage in a stop-start 
process without raising cost, delaying 
completion, and further exposing our 
Nation to the gravest of threats. 

This amendment contains in it the 
potential for delay with the 60-day 
period for congressional review. 
Should the President not make this 
decision by August 1, and an automat- 
ic 60-day period ensues, the construc- 
tion process dependent upon the au- 
thority of this measure must be de- 
layed, and that delay has serious 
ripple effects for the entire program. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues 
to vote against this amendment and 
support the committee’s language. 
The Department of Defense opposes 
this amendment and is seriously con- 
cerned with the ultimate strategic im- 
plications of delaying the program. 

Since the military construction por- 
tion of the MX program is a tightly in- 
tegrated unit of full-scale engineering 
development activity, delay in initiat- 
ing construction contracts will have a 
direct effect on engineering, forcing 
the Air Force to restructure the R. & 
D. program to accomodate anticipated 
delays in construction. With planned 
obligations for R. & D. in fiscal year 
1982 averaging over $200 million per 
month, the Air Force would have no 
choice but to alter, defer, or terminate 
existing engineering contracts so as 
not to waste money or destroy pro- 
gram integration. 

So I say, in order to avoid this waste 
of money, vote against the amendment 
offered. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. Chairman, will my 
colleague yield? 

Mr. HUTTO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. SIMON. I thank the gentleman, 
who had the good judgment to marry 
a girl from southern Illinois, which 
shows uncommon good judgment. He 
mentioned the delay, the cost, and 
these other things. Is the gentleman 
aware that this amendment is identi- 
cal to the amendment agreed to in the 
Senate, offered by the chairman of 
the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee? 
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Mr. HUTTO. No; I am not. I am 
merely going on the testimony we had 
before our committee on the facts that 
we had, which I believe to be correct 
and in the best interests of the coun- 
try for having the third leg of the 
Triad. 

Mr. SIMON. I would just assure the 
gentleman from Florida that this is 
identical to the amendment tossed in 
by Senator Town over in the Senate, 
and I would hope my colleagues would 
keep that in mind as we weigh this 
matter. 

Mr. EDGAR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUTTO. I would be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EDGAR. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I would 
ask the gentleman—the gentleman in- 
dicated that the Defense Department 
supports the land-based mode. 

Mr. HUTTO. They support what is 
in the military construction bill. The 
decision on the basing, as the gentle- 
man knows, is to be made by the Presi- 
dent within the next few months. 

Mr. EDGAR. I appreciate the gentle- 
man clarifying that subject. Caspar 
Weinberger, as a Defense Secretary- 
designate on January 15, in a story in 
the New York Times, reported that in 
regard to the MX missile mode, “I like 
the idea of going to sea if you can do 
it.” 

There are a number of illustrations 
where people within the administra- 
tion have questioned whether or not 
the land-based mode is the appropri- 
ate mode at this time. I think, as the 
gentleman from Illinois has suggested, 
this language is not language that was 
just dreamed up on the spur of the 
moment. It is language that has been 
supported on the Senate side by some 
prominent Senators who could not be 
labeled as doves, but in fact are very 
interested in the strongest possible na- 
tional defense, so I think the gentle- 
man should, in fact, support the 
amendment of the gentleman from Il- 
linois. 

Mr. HUTTO. I understand what the 
gentleman is saying. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. Epcar and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. Hurro was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. HUTTO. Of course, if we went 
to sea that would leave us not with a 
Triad, but a Duad. We believe, and I 
believe most of the American people 
feel, that we need the Triad in our 
strategic position for the defense of 
this Nation. The President, as the gen- 
tleman knows, has indicated that he 
has some reservations about the land 
basing of the MX, but I say to the 
Members here that we do not want to 
delay in case he makes the decision on 
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this, and we will be seeing that very 
shortly. 

So, the delays that I have addressed 
and which have been addressed by 
others here would put the program 
well behind. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUTTO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Well, at this 
time we do not need to get into a 
debate about whether it would be a 
Diad or maybe a Quadrad, because we 
would have two different types of sub- 
marine fleets deployed in different 
areas of the ocean with different char- 
acteristics. Actually, the small subma- 
rine at 200 feet is the least detectable 
type of undersea system there is, and 
there are no known methods of detect- 
ing it at the present time. 

But, the real point is, we do not 
really know what the other sugges- 
tions are that are being evaluated by 
the Townes Commission. Some of 
them are land based. A very strong 
case can be made for several different 
types of land-based deployment quite 
different from this, much less vulner- 
able and much more quickly effective 
than this tremendous MPS system 
that would have to be built. 

I just feel that we ought to make it 
as clear as we possibly can that the op- 
tions are remaining open, that we are 
going ahead with MX missile develop- 
ment and design, but that at present 
we are leaving the basing point ques- 
tion open. 

Mr. HUTTO. I appreciate what the 
gentleman says, but I believe there is 
strong sentiment on the part of our 
committee that we should have the 
Triad, and that is the position we have 
taken. So, I would urge a vote against 
the amendment. 

Mr. HANSEN of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words, and I rise in support 
of the amendment to the military con- 
struction authorization bill. 

Mr. Chairman, while possibly every- 
thing has been said concerning this, I 
would like to say a few things, coming 
from one of the proposed areas where 
this thing possibly could be deployed. 

I would like to say that I am past 
chairman of the MX Committee in the 
State legislature of the State of Utah. 
I traversed the State; I have seen and 
talked to the people; been on the site. 
I went with the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. SEIBERLING) on his trip to Nevada 
when we looked at this thing. 

Let me say that I think the people 
of Utah are as patriotic as anyone, but 
they would like to know where this 
ball game is going to be played before 
we build the stadium. 
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are going to build the stadium not 
knowing if we are going to get into the 
ball game at all. 
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First, let me state my continued and 
unequivocal support for the MX mis- 
sile itself. The need to augment the 
Minuteman, our aging land-based stra- 
tegic deterrent, with the MX missile is 
of the highest priority, and I cannot 
see how this is going to delay it. It 
seems to me in the past few years this 
has been delayed on one point or an- 
other, for the past 2 or 3 years 
anyway, regarding different things 
coming down the pike. I would not see 
where it would not be prudent to delay 
it now when we are trying to find out 
where the thing is going. 

The current language in the bill re- 
stricts funding to the multiple protec- 
tion structure (MPS) basing mode, 
commonly known as the MX shell 
game or racetrack deployment, unless 
a concurrent resolution is adopted ap- 
proving an alternative mode as certi- 
fied by Congress and by the President. 

I feel that this is highly premature 
in light of the fact that President 
Reagan and Secretary Weinberger 
have appointed a blue ribbon panel to 
review the MxX—the first high-level 
study as yet on the missile’s basing 
done in an objective, nonpartisan 
manner. Their recommendation on 
MX basing and the final decision by 
the President which follows are due 
this summer. 

The amendment would have the 
effect of allowing Congress to wait and 
act on the President’s decision without 
already being prematurely committed 
to another, potentially less desirable, 
basing mode as in the current legisla- 
tion. 

I personally do not see how this 
amendment would delay in any way 
the development of the MX missile 
system. Since the final decision on its 
basing is due this summer and the bill 
would not take effect until fiscal year 
1982, the basing on MX should like- 
wise remain unaffected. 

Mr. Chairman, I, therefore, urge my 
colleagues to support this amendment 
and allow the Congress and the Presi- 
dent to make a final, unhindered deci- 
sion on the basing of the MX. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANSEN of Utah. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. Chairman, I would 
simply point out that not only is the 
gentleman representing a district in 
Utah but he is a former speaker of the 
Utah House and served as chairman of 
the committee in the Utah Legislature 
to look at this whole MX question. So 
this is not just a matter of a freshman 
Member of the House standing up and 
speaking. 

Mr. Chairman, I commend the gen- 
tleman from Utah (Mr. Hansen) for 
his remarks in support of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HANSEN of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman from Illi- 
nois (Mr. SIMON). 
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Mr. ERDAHL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that today we 
have some very fundamental questions 
before us as to whether we should go 
ahead with the basing mode for the 
MX missile. I think one could argue on 
both sides whether we should proceed 
with the MX, but I think here today 
we are talking primarily about the 
basing mode. 

It seems to me we have before us on 
this MX track business in Utah and 
Nevada one of the biggest Rube Gold- 
berg schemes we have ever been faced 
with. Personally, I think it will be the 
biggest boondoggle—a multibillion- 
dollar boondoggle—since the Great 
Wall of China. I am willing to predict 
that it will not work and will never be 
finished. 

Let me talk about several specifics I 
think we should take a look at and 
why we can support the amendment 
before us. First of all, it seems to be 
ill-advised for the Congress to con- 
tinue to appropriate funds for the MX 
missile basing mode in Nevada and 
Utah when the President is still pon- 
dering less drastic and less dramatic 
alternatives. 

Second, without some assurance of a 
limitation on the construction of 
Soviet ICBM’s, we can only realistical- 
ly believe that they will construct 
enough missiles to take out the MX 
should they feel they need to destroy. 
Although the missiles will be mobile, 
the system itself is not mobile, and we 
still have a very finite security system. 
There is reason to believe that the 
map of this plan will be available in an 
environmental impact study and in 
the Washington Post or the New York 
Times. 

Third, there is no doubt that there is 
increasing evidence that the basing 
mode proposed in this bill will be an 
environmental disaster for vast areas 
of the West. 

As has already been mentioned, Sec- 
retary of Defense Weinberger indicat- 
ed that he is particularly interested in 
studying the feasibility of basing the 
MX at sea aboard small submarines. 
That possibility should be explored 
before the Congress continues to 
reauthorize the current basing mode. 

Fourth, the currently proposed 
basing mode will take so long to com- 
plete that the perceived strategic nu- 
clear advantage on our part will cer- 
tainly be more than compensated by 
the Soviet Union, who are not con- 
cerned about public opinion and do 
not have to worry about environmen- 
tal impact statements and, therefore, 
could probably build one of their own 
before ours is even operational. 

I think we have to take a strong and 
a careful look before proceeding with 
this MX basing mode at this time. 
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Really an escalation of the nuclear 
arms race is not in the interest of the 
national security of our country. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ERDAHL. Of course, I yield to 
the gentlewoman from New Jersey. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank my colleague for yielding, and I 
heartily endorse his remarks. 

I am interested in the money here, 
too. This is an awful lot of money to 
risk before we know what we are 
doing, and I think we really must be 
careful before we spend the people’s 
money in this way. 

Mr. EDGAR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ERDAHL. Of course, I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EDGAR. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to compliment the gentleman for 
his statement. I think it is articulate 
and to the point. 

In a recent issue of Newsweek maga- 
zine, in the June 8 edition, there is an 
extensive discussion of our defense ca- 
pabilities and commitments. I found it 
striking in the first paragraph where 
it focuses on the fact that: 

It will cost an unfathomable $1.5 trillion 
over the next five years, fundamentally 
alter the economy and radically change 
America’s military posture in the world. 


That is the first sentence. It con- 
cludes by saying this: 

Even more surprising, the buildup is going 
ahead without any clear strategy—except to 
send a signal of American resolve to the 
Soviet Union. In a very real sense, the ad- 
ministration is throwing money at the prob- 
lem of national defense. “Increases in de- 
fense outlays are long overdue,” says former 
Pentagon chief James Schlesinger. “But 
there must be a vision and explicit strategy 
along with expenditures.” 


Mr. Chairman, I commend the gen- 
tleman for his vision and for asking 
that we postpone the decision on the 
basing mode until we have an explicit 
strategy. I think that is the point the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. SIMON) is 
making with his amendment. 

Mr. ERDAHL. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for sharing that 
with us, and I think the article in 
Newsweek is one that we should com- 
mend to all our colleagues. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ERDAHL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I, 
too, want to commend the gentleman 
from Minnesota (Mr. ERDAHL), and I 
want to say that he has brought an- 
other important new dimension into 
this debate, really the most important 
one of all. 

We are edging into a decision of tre- 
mendous fiscal, strategic, and political 
ramifications without even having an 
overall strategy for dealing with it or 
of which it is a part. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. 
ERDAHL) has expired. 

(On request of Mr. SEIBERLING, and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. ERDAHL 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, the 
decision on whether finally to take 
this plunge should be based on the 
maximum amount of information rea- 
sonably available. 

We do not have the report of the 
Townes Commission and will not until 
the end of June. We do not have the 
report of the Office of Technological 
Assessment. We do not have the final 
environmental impact statement. 
Those are three very key pieces of in- 
formation that are needed for the 
Congress, as well as the President, to 
make an intelligent decision, and we 
should be basing our decision on the 
answer to one more question. 

That is this: What is the administra- 
tion’s strategy to try to get us out of 
this terrible spiraling nuclear arms 
race which has long since gone way 
beyond the point where it makes any 
sense? 

Mr. Chairman, I suggest the time to 
deal with that question is when we 
have all the facts before us and not 
before. 

Mr. ERDAHL. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
SEIBERLING). 

Mr. TRIBLE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this discussion is 
much ado about nothing. The amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. Srmon) really does not 
reach a substantially different result 
from the language the committee ad- 
vances. This is not a vote against MX. 
This amendment, if approved, will not 
defeat MX. 

Let me relate the thrust of these two 
amendments so our colleagues can 
evaluate these two approaches. The 
Committee on Armed Services has 
taken this approach: We believe that 
money should be authorized for MPS, 
and we would say that it can only be 
used for that purpose. After all, we 
have debated and approved this 
system. If the basing mode is changed 
by the President, funds cannot be used 
for an alternative unless the President 
certifies that alternative to us and 
both Houses approve within 60 days. 

Now, the Simon amendment would 
not reach a substantially different 
result. It would not defeat the MX 
basing mode as presently contemplat- 
ed. What it would do is simply this: It 
would say that no authorized funds 
can be obligated for any basing mode 
until the President, first, selects the 
mode and certifies it to Congress; 
second, the Secretary of Defense sub- 
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mits a written justification; and third, 
60 days have elapsed after the certifi- 
cation and both Houses have not 
adopted a resolution of disapproval. 

So let us put this matter in a proper 
context. This is not a vote against 
MPS. The amendment offered here 
would not reach a fundamentally dif- 
ferent result than the language of the 
committee. 

I believe that the language of the 
committee is preferable. I believe it is 
preferable because it will in no way 
bias the review now ongoing on the 
part of the President. It would permit 
us to move forward more quickly 
should the President believe that MPS 
should be implemented. 

Mr. Chairman, it is time to make a 
decision on what language ought to be 
adopted but this is not a vote on the 
future of the MX. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TRIBLE. I am happy to yield to 
my friend, the gentleman from Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, I think 
that we can make a case that the com- 
mittee language is in fact stronger in 
that it requires a joint resolution to be 
adopted within 60 days by an affirma- 
tive vote before the money can be used 
for some other system. 

Therefore, once the certification has 
been received we have got to act in 
order to prevent the money being used 
on an alternative system. 

Mr. TRIBLE. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman's points are well taken. The 
language crafted by the committee 
would fully protect the prerogatives of 
this body and would require our af- 
firmative vote before any alternative 
could be implemented. On the other 
hand, the language offered by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois would require a 
resolution of disapproval, which is 
most unlikely. 

Mr. DICKS. Yes; that would be most 
unlikely. So in fact I would think the 
committee language is better. 

I certainly do not read this as an 
anti-MX vote. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s yielding, and I thank him for 
his comments. 

Mr. REGULA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TRIBLE. I am happy to yield to 
my colleague, the gentleman from 
Ohio. 

Mr. REGULA. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to point out that just a short time ago 
we adopted the supplemental—and it 
was adopted by voice vote without any 
opposition. Contained therein was lan- 
guage deferring $92 million for the 
MX basing mode construction in fiscal 
1981 “until the President of the 
United States certifies to the Congress 
his decision on the basing mode for 
the MX missile.” 
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So that what we have done in effect 
in the supplemental is to say that we 
would defer the $92 million—this was 
my amendment in the full Appropri- 
ations Committee; it was accepted 
unanimously there—until we had a 
certification from the President. In es- 
sence, this is the committee language 
in this authorization as it is presently 
crafted. 

Would the gentleman who sponsored 
the amendment allow me to ask him a 
question? In your judgment as a spon- 
sor of this amendment, am I correct 
that it does not prohibit the basing of 
the MX system but simply requires 
Presidential certification before con- 
struction with a possible veto by the 
Congress? Would that be a fair state- 
ment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. TRIBLE) 
has expired. 

(On request of Mr. REGULA, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. TRIBLE was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TRIBLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
my colleague, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, for yielding. 

First of all, I commend the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. REGULA) for his 
amendment on the 1981 bill. 

The gentleman is correct, and I also 
agree with my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Washington (Mr. Dicks), 
that this is not an anti-MX amend- 
ment. 

The question, it seems to me, is this: 
Are we going to, on this bill, exercise 
some prudence, as we have done with 
the gentleman’s amendment on the 
1981 bill? It seems to me the sensible 
thing is to exercise that prudence. 
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Mr. REGULA. Would the gentleman 
agree that essentially the difference 
between the two sets of language is 
the 60-day congressional period for a 
possible veto, but otherwise the bill 
language pretty well tracks with that 
of the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. SIMON. There is not a huge 
chasm of difference. The gentleman is 
correct. 

There is, I would disagree with my 
colleague, the gentleman for Washing- 
ton, only to the extent that I think 
there is a little added protection for 
the Congress and the American people 
if the President makes a different 
decison. 

Mr. REGULA. I thank the gentle- 
man, because I think it is important 
that we understand that a vote for the 
gentleman’s amendment is not a vote 
against the MX basing system neces- 
sarily, but it simply involves additional 
time for a congressional veto of any 
Presidential decision. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. SIMON). 

The amendment was agreed to. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. YOUNG OF 
FLORIDA 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Younsc of 
Florida: On page 23, line 5, strike 
“$7,960,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$16,960,000”. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, the amendment adds $9 million 
to the bill as originally requested by 
the administration for the purpose of 
constructing facilities for the Rapid 
Deployment Joint Task Force Head- 
quarters at MacDill Air Force Base. I 
can understand why the committee de- 
termined not to fund these, not to au- 
thorize the funds for the program, be- 
cause the decision was announced that 
the Rapid Deployment Joint Task 
Force would eventually have a head- 
quarters established somewhere in 
Southwest Asia or in the Middle East. 

The problem that we have, and after 
having spent a considerable amount of 
time dealing with this subject on the 
Subcommittee on Defense of the 
Appropriations Committee, I have 
become aware of the fact that those 
plans are merely assumptions today. 
We are assuming that we will have 
base rights in Oman or Kenya, and So- 
malia or Egypt, or someplace else; but 
at this point, it is all assumption and 
that is only for basing rights. The 
truth of the matter is that we have 
not even discussed the headquartering 
rights for the Rapid Deployment Joint 
Task Force. 

The other point I think equally im- 
portant is that even if we did establish 
a headquarters overseas for the 
RDJTF, we still need these facilities at 
MacDill Air Force Base for the Readi- 
ness Command, the rear elements of 
the Rapid Deployment Joint Task 
Force Headquarters and the rapid mo- 
bilization force that is also there at 
MacDill Air Force Base. 

I hope that the committee will be 
agreeable to allowing these funds to be 
reinserted into the bill and if some- 
thing should develop along the way 
where it was determined the funds 
really were not needed, we could take 
them out at a later date or during the 
appropriations process. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. I would be 
happy to yield to the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. I appreciate the 
experience the gentleman brings to 
this committee and I respect very 
highly his judgment. 

I wonder if the gentleman knows if 
the other body is presently consider- 
ing this in its deliberations in the 
Armed Services Committee over there? 
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I was wondering whether or not we 
might arrive at some middle ground in 
conference. 

Our committee did consider the 
issue the gentleman raises. On bal- 
ance, it seemed that the case was not 
made because of the uncertainty of 
the Air Force itself. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Well, my re- 
sponse to the gentleman would be, 
first, I would prefer to do my job here 
in the House. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Rather than 
wait for the other body; that is always 
a little unsure. 

Second, in my own opinion, I have 
no doubt, and I will say to the gentle- 
man that I spent many, many hours 
and days involved in this subject. The 
point is that even if we should estab- 
lish an overseas headquarters for the 
RDJTF, we are still going to need this 
facility at MacDill. The RDJTF head- 
quarters at MacDill today is in a 
bunker that goes back to the days of 
the Strategic Air Command, when the 
SAC base was there at MacDill. 

The readiness command needs the 
facility. The element of the RDJTF 
headquarters that would have to 
remain even if we did deploy an ad- 
vance element of the headquarters 
would still need the facility at MacDill 
Air Force Base. 

I would hope that the Chairman 
would be willing to allow us to put this 
authorization back into the bill and 
then if it appears that something 
changes along the way, we certainly 
would be willing to make whatever ac- 
commodation would be appropriate. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. I yield to 
my colleague, the gentleman from 
Florida. 

Mr. GIBBONS. I first want to com- 
mend the gentleman for his diligence 
and for his awareness of this problem 
and for the fine way he has supported 
this project. 

I hope that the committee will sup- 
port his position. I certainly support 
it. It is needed. 

I will cooperate with the committee 
and with the gentleman from Florida 
to make sure that no funds are wasted, 
that we only spend what is needed and 
we will have no trouble at all in this. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. The gentle- 
man from Florida makes an excellent 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. BRIX KIEL, 
and by unanimous consent, Mr. YOUNG 
of Florida was allowed to proceed for 1 
additional minute.) 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. The gentle- 
man from Florida (Mr. (GIBBONS) 
makes an excellent point. None of us 
want to spend a dollar for any reason, 
including defense, that we do not need 
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to spend; but this is a case where I 
would rather be prepared and if we 
have to back off at a later date be- 
cause someone changes their mind, we 
will do so; but I think today we ought 
to put this money back in. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, the 
gentleman has used the magic word of 
being prepared. Of course, in the 
Rapid Deployment Force, we obvious- 
ly must look to that quality. 

This side, therefore, would have no 
objection to the add-on. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. I thank the 
chairman very much. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Florida (Mr. Loud). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MARRIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to offer an 


amendment to section 305, as amend- 
ed 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Utah? 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, this is a 
perfecting amendment to the Simon 
amendment to which the committee 
chairman and the ranking minority 
member have agreed, if we may have 
unanimous consent to do so. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my reser- 
vation of objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Utah? 

Mr. SIMON. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Chairman, I concur with 
the gentleman from Utah in this and I 
commend him for this perfecting 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my reser- 
vation of objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Utah (Mr. MARRIOTT)? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT TO SECTION 305, AS AMENDED, 

OFFERED BY MR. MARRIOTT 

Mr. MARRIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment to section 305, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to Section 305, as amended, 
offered by Mr. MARRIOTT: Paragraph (2) of 
section 305, as proposed to be inserted by 
the amendment, is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

(2) the Secretary of Defense submits to 
the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and House of Representatives a 
report in writing (A) justifying the selection 
of the President referred to in paragraph 
(1), (B) containing a comparison and evalua- 
tion of alternative basing modes to the 
basing mode selected by the President, and 
(C) recommending a plan to mitigate the 
economic, social and cultural impacts of the 
selected basing mode on the affected State 
and local communities, including through 
the provision of Federal financial assist- 
ance; and 

Mr. MARRIOTT. Mr. Chairman, 
this is very simple and I will not take a 
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lot of time, only to say that what this 
amendment does is adds to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Simon) which simply says that in 
addition to all the other things that 
must be done before we implement the 
program, that the Secretary will write 
an impact plan to deal with the eco- 
nomic, environmental, and social im- 
pacts of the MX system. 

Second, that this plan will include 
Federal financial assistance, a commit- 
ment, that is, from the Federal Gov- 
ernment to provide the funds to deal 
with those economic impacts. 

We are not addressing the basing 
mode. We are simply asking that we 
send a signal to the people of Utah 
and Nevada that a priority of Con- 
gress will be to deal with economic im- 
pacts. The impact of the MX system is 
horrendous. We are asking that before 
any system is implemented that we 
look at the effects of the system on 
the water, on the population, on the 
energy compatibility of the State. 
After all, we are going to be providing 
the oil shale, the tar sands, the coal 
for the country, and we want to make 
sure that the priority of this body is to 
look at those economic, environmen- 
tal, and social impacts. 

I have no other comments to make, 
Mr. Chairman, except that I appreci- 
ate the chairman and the ranking mi- 
nority member accepting this perfect- 
ing amendment. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words and add my commendation to 
the thoughtful remarks of the gentle- 
man. 

We do 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Utah (Mr. MARRIOTT). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendments to title III? If not, the 
Clerk will read. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that title IV 
through title VII be considered as 
read, printed in the RECORD, and open 
to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Titles IV, V, VI, and VII are as fol- 
lows: 


TITLE IV—DEFENSE AGENCIES 


AUTHORIZED CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS FOR THE 
DEFENSE AGENCIES 


Sec. 401. The Secretary of Defense may 
establish or develop military installations 
and facilities by acquiring, constructing, 
converting, rehabilitating, or installing per- 
manent or temporary public works, includ- 
ing land acquisition, site preparation, appur- 
tenances, utilities, and equipment, for de- 
fense agencies for the following acquisition 
and construction: 


support the perfecting 
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INSIDE THE UNITED STATES 
DEFENSE INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


Bolling Air Force Base, District of Colum- 
bia, $72,500,000. 


DEFENSE LOGISTIC AGENCY 


Defense Construction Supply Center, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, $680,000. 

Defense Depot, 
$554,000. 

Defense Depot, Mechanicsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, $2,050,000. 

Defense Depot, 
$5,220,000. 

Defense Depot, Ogden, Utah, $2,670,000. 

Defense Fuel Support Point, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota, $1,690,000. 

Defense Fuel Support Point, Pearl City, 
Hawaii, $3,600,000. 

Defense General Supply Center, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, $5,600,000. 

Defense Property Disposal Office, Fort 
Bragg, North Carolina, $2,800,000. 

DEFENSE MAPPING AGENCY 


Aerospace Center, St. Louis, Missouri, 
$10,750,000. 


NATIONAL SECURITY AGENCY 


Fort George G. Meade, Maryland, 
$57,596,000. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Classified Activity, Classified Location, 
$10,000,000, 
Classified Activity, Fort Belvoir, Virginia, 
$2,100,000. 
OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 
DEFENSE COMMUNICATIONS AGENCY 


Patch Barracks, Vaihingen, Germany, 
$900,000. 


DEFENSE LOGISTICS AGENCY 


Defense Fuel Support Point, Wake Island, 
$14,500,000. 
Defense Property Disposal Office, Kai- 
serslautern, Germany, $1,480,000. 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Classified Activity, Classified Location, 
$2,000,000. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DEPENDENTS SCHOOLS 


Croughton Royal Air Force Station, 
United Kingdom, $13,700,000. 

Dexheim, Germany, $980,000. 

Fulda, Germany, $10,500,000. 

Landstuhl Air Base, Germany, $6,140,000. 

Misawa Air Base, Japan, $6,180,000. 

Naval Station, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, 
$5,900,000. 

Pusan, Korea, $2,460,000. 

Schwaebisch Hall, Germany, $780,000. 

Seoul, Korea, $4,350,000. 

Vilseck, Germany, $9,920,000. 

Yokota Air Base, Japan, $3,290,000. 

EMERGENCY CONSTRUCTION 


Sec. 402. The Secretary of Defense may 
establish or develop installations and facili- 
ties which he determines to be vital to the 
security of the United States and, in connec- 
tion therewith, may acquire, construct, con- 
vert, rehabilitate, or install permanent or 
temporary public works, including land ac- 
quisition, site preparation, appurtenances, 
utilities, and equipment in the total amount 
of $15,000,000. The Secretary of Defense, or 
the Secretary's designee, shall notify the 
Commodities on Armed Services of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, im- 
mediately upon reaching a final decision to 
implement, of the cost of construction of 
any public work undertaken under this sec- 
tion, including real estate actions pertaining 
thereto. 


Tracy, California, 


Memphis, Tennessee, 
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MINOR CONSTRUCTION 


Sec. 403. The Secretary of Defense is au- 
thorized to accomplish minor construction 
projects under section 2674 of title 10, 
United States Code, in the amount of 
$6,210,000. 

TITLE V—NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 

ORGANIZATION INFRASTRUCTURE 


AUTHORIZED CONTRIBUTION 


Sec. 501. (a) The Secretary of Defense is 
authorized to incur obligations in amounts 
not to exceed $425,000,000 for the United 
States share of the cost of multilateral pro- 
grams for the acquisition or construction of 
military facilities and installations (includ- 
ing international military headquarters) for 
the collective defense of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Area. 

(b) Within thirty days after the end of 
each calendar-year quarter, the Secretary of 
Defense shall furnish to the Committees on 
Armed Services and on Appropriations of 
the Senate and House of Representatives a 
description of obligations incurred by the 
United States during the preceding quarter 
for the United States share of the cost of 
such multilateral programs. 


TITLE VI—MILITARY FAMILY HOUS- 
ING AND HOMEOWNERS ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAM 
AUTHORIZATION TO CONSTRUCT OR ACQUIRE 

HOUSING 


Sec. 601. (a) The Secretary of Defense, or 
the Secretary's designee, is authorized to 
construct or acquire sole interest in existing 
family housing units in the numbers and at 
the locations hereinafter named, but no 
family housing construction shall be com- 
menced at any such location in the United 
States until the Secretary shall have con- 
sulted with the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development as to the availability of 
suitable private housing at such location. If 
agreement cannot be reached with respect 
to the availability of suitable private hous- 
ing at any location, the Secretary of De- 
fense shall notify the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, in writing, of such difference of 
opinion, and no contract for construction at 
such location shall be entered into for a 
period of thirty days after such notification 
has been given. This authority shall include 
the authority to acquire land, and interests 
in land, by gift, purchase, exchange of Gov- 
ernment-owned land, or otherwise. The Sec- 
retary of Defense is authorized to acquire 
less than sole interest in existing family 
housing units in foreign countries when de- 
termined to be in the best interests of the 
Government. 

(b) With respect to the family housing 
units authorized to be constructed by this 
section, the Secretary of Defense is author- 
ized to acquire sole interest in privately 
owned or Department of Housing and 
Urban Development-held family housing 
units in lieu of constructing all or a portion 
of the family housing authorized by this 
section, if the Secretary, or the Secretary's 
designee, determines such action to be in 
the best interests of the United States, but 
any family housing units acquired under au- 
thority of this subsection shall not exceed 
the cost limitations specified in this section 
for the project nor the limitations on size 
specified in section 2684 of title 10, United 
States Code. In no case may family housing 
units be acquired under this’ subsection 
through the exercise of eminent domain au- 
thority, and in no case may family housing 
units other than those authorized by this 
section be acquired in lieu of construction 
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unless the acquisition of such units is here- 
after specifically authorized by law. 

(c) Family Housing units: 

Marine Corps Air Station, El Toro, Cali- 
fornia, two hundred and twelve units, 
$15,540,000. 

Fort Irwin, California, four hundred and 
fifty-four units, $29,859,000. 

Naval Complex, San Diego, California, 
two hundred and ninety units, $25,350,000. 

Naval Submarine Support Base, Kings 
Bay, Georgia, one hundred and sixty-five 
units, $12,740,000. 

Picatinny Arsenal, New Jersey, twenty-six 
units, $2,141,000. 

Fort Drum, New York, two hundred and 
thirty-two units, $15,865,000. 

Naval Complex, Warminster/Willow 
Grove, Pennsylvania, two hundred units, 
$14,910,000. 

Naval Air Station, Chase Field, Texas, 
eighty-eight units, $6,360,000. 

Incirlik Air Base, Turkey, four hundred 
units, $29,000,000. 

Greenham-Common, United Kingdom, 
two hundred and seventy units, $27,200,000. 

Classified Location Overseas, six units, 
$765,000. 

(d) The amounts specified in this section 
may, at the discretion of the Secretary of 
Defense, or the Secretary's designee, be in- 
creased by 10 per centum, if he determines 
that such increases (1) is required for the 
sole purpose of meeting unusual variations 
in cost, and (2) could not have been reason- 
ably anticipated at the time such estimate 
was submitted to the Congress. The 
amounts authorized include the costs of 
shades, screens, ranges, refrigerators, and 
all other installed equipment and fixtures, 
the costs of the family housing unit, super- 
vision, inspection, overhead, land acquisi- 
tion, site preparation, installation of utili- 
ties, and solar energy systems. 


IMPROVEMENT OF EXISTING QUARTERS 


Sec. 602. (a) The Secretary of Defense, or 
the Secretary's designee, is authorized to ac- 
complish alterations, additions, expansions, 
or extensions, not otherwise authorized by 
law, to existing public quarters at a cost not 
to exceed $109,819,000 of which $44,878,000 
shall be available only for energy conserva- 
tion projects. 

(b) The Secretary of Defense, or the Sec- 
retary’s designee, within the amount speci- 
fied in subsection (a), is authorized to ac- 
complish repairs and improvements to exist- 
ing family housing in amounts in excess of 
the dollar limitation prescribed in section 
610(a) of the Military Construction Authori- 
— Act, 1968 (42 U.S.C. 1594h-2), as fol- 
ows: 

Marine Corps Air Ground Combat Center, 
Twenty-nine Palms, California, one hundred 
and thirty-five units, $2,897,300. 

Navy Public Works Center, Honolulu, 
Hawaii, one hundred units, $3,190,000. 

Chanute Air Force Base, Illinois, two hun- 
dred and twenty-two units, $4,662,000. 

Fort Knox, Kentucky, one hundred units, 
$2,851,000. 

Nellis Air Force Base, Nevada, two hun- 
dred thirty-six units, $4,956,000. 

Kirtland Air Force Base, New Mexico, one 
hundred and fifty-five units, $3,875,000. 

Offutt Air Force Base, Texas, eighty 
units, $1,599,000. 

Randolph Air Force Base, Texas, one hun- 
dred and sixty-seven units, $3,839,000. 

Fort Lewis, Washington, fifty-eight units, 
$1,378,000. 

Mildenhall, United Kingdom, thirty units, 
$1,511,600. 
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Upper Heyford, United Kingdom, twelve 
units, $648,400. 


ADVANCE PLANNING AND DESIGN 


Sec. 603. The Secretary of Defense, or the 
Secretary's designee, may carry out advance 
planning and construction design and may 
obtain architectural and engineering serv- 
ices in connection with any family housing 
construction, including improvements, au- 
thorized or not otherwise authorized by law 
at a total cost of not to exceed $9,100,000. 


LEASING OF FAMILY HOUSING 


Sec. 604. Section 2675(d) of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended— 
(1) by striking out “150” in paragraph (1) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “200”; and, 
(2) by striking out “17,000” in paragraph 
(2) and inserting in lieu thereof “22,000”. 
AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 605. (a) There is authorized to be ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 1982 for use by 
Secretary of Defense, or the Secretary's des- 
ignee, for military family housing as author- 
ized by law for the following purposes: 

(1) For construction or acquisition of 
family housing, including minor construc- 
tion, improvements to public quarters, relo- 
cation of family housing, and planning, an 
amount not to exceed $298,649,000. 

(2) For support of military family hous- 
ing, including operating expenses, leasing, 
maintenance of real property, payments of 
principal and interest on mortgage debts in- 
curred, payment to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, and mortgage insurance premi- 
ums authorized under section 222 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act (12 U.S.C. 1715m), an 
amount not to exceed $2,079,184,000, of 
which not more than $8,600,000 may be obli- 
gated or expended for the leasing of mili- 
tary family housing in the United States, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and 
Guam, and of which not more than 
$113,717,000 may be obligated or expended 
for the leasing of military family housing in 
foreign countries. 

(3) For homeowners assistance under sec- 
tion 1013 of the Demonstration Cities and 
Metropolitan Development Act of 1966 (42 
U.S.C. 3374), including acquisition of prop- 
erties, an amount not to exceed $2,000,000. 

(b) The amounts authorized to be appro- 
priated in subsection (anz) may be in- 
creased to the extent additional funds are 
necessary for increased pay costs associated 
with actions taken pursuant to law. 

TITLE VII—AUTHORIZATION OF AP- 

PROPRIATIONS AND ADMINISTRA- 

TIVE PROVISIONS 


WAIVER OF RESTRICTIONS 


Sec. 701. The Secretary of each military 
department may proceed to establish or de- 
velop installations and facilities under this 
Act without regard to section 3648 of the 
Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 529), and sec- 
tions 4774 and 9774 of title 10, United States 
Code. The authority to place permanent or 
temporary improvements on land includes 
authority for surveys, administration, over- 
head, planning, and supervision incident to 
construction. That authority may be exer- 
cised before title to the land is approved 
under section 355 of the Revised Statutes 
(40 U.S.C. 255), and even though the land is 
held temporarily. The authority to acquire 
real estate or lands includes authority to 
make surveys and to acquire land and inter- 
ests in land (including temporary use), by 
gift, purchase, exchange of government- 
owned land, or otherwise. 
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AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 702. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for fiscal years beginning after 
September 30, 1981, such sums as may be 
necessary for the purposes of this Act, but 
appropriations for public works projects au- 
thorized by titles I, II, III, IV, and V, shall 
not exceed— 

(1) for title I: inside the United States 
$376,856,000; outside the United States 
$467,600,000; minor construction $34,150,000 
for a total of $878,606,000. 

(2) for title II: inside the United States 
$947,078,000; outside the United States 
$236,965,000; minor construction 
$33,320,000; for a total of $1,217,363,000. 

(3) for title III: inside the United States 
$975,239,000; outside the United States 
$499,974,000; minor construction 
$28,680,000; for a total of $1,503,893,000. 

(4) for title IV: a total of $282,100,000, in- 
cluding $6,210,000 for minor construction. 

(5) for title V: a total of $425,000,000. 

COST VARIATIONS 


Sec. 703. (a) OVERALL TITLE TOTAL LIMITA- 
TION.—Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsections (b), (c), (e), and (h), the total 
cost of all construction and acquisition in 
each of titles I, II, III, IV, and V, except as 
provided in subsection (d), may not exceed 
the total amount authorized to be appropri- 
ated in that title. 

(b) VARIATIONS IN INSTALLATION TOTALS— 
UNUSUAL VARIATIONS IN Cosr.— Except as 
provided in subsections (c) and (e), any of 
the amounts specified in titles I, II, III, and 
IV of this Act (other than in sections 103, 
203, 303, and 403) may, at the discretion of 
the Secretary of the military department or 
Director of the defense agency concerned, 
be increased by 5 percent when inside the 
United States (other than Alaska or 
Hawaii), and by 10 percent when outside the 
United States or in Alaska or Hawaii, if the 
Secretary of the military department or Di- 
rector of the defense agency concerned de- 
termines that such increase (1) is required 
for the sole purpose of meeting unusual 
variations in cost, and (2) could not have 
been reasonably anticipated at the time 
such estimate was submitted to the Con- 


(c) VARIATIONS IN INSTALLATION TOTALS— 
ONLY ONE PROJECT AT AN INSTALLATION.— 
When the amount named for any construc- 
tion or acquisition in title I, II, III, or IV of 
the Act involves only one project at any mil- 
itary installation and the Secretary of the 
military department or Director of the de- 
fense agency concerned determines that the 
amount authorized must be increased by 
more than the applicable percentage pre- 
scribed in subsection (b), the Secretary of 
the military department or Director of the 
defense agency concerned may proceed with 
such construction or acquisition if the 
amount of the increase does not exceed by 
more than 25 percent the amount named 
for such project by the Congress. 

(d) VARIATIONS IN NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 
ORGANIZATION ToTAL.—When the Secretary 
of Defense determines that the amount set 
forth in title V for the United States share 
of the cost of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization program must be increased, the 
Secretary may incur obligations in excess of 
such amount if the amount of the increase 
does not exceed by more than 25 percent 
the amount set forth in such title. 

(e) VARIATIONS IN INSTALLATION TOTALS— 
REPORTS BY THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE.— 
When the Secretary of Defense determines 
that any amount named in title I, II, III, IV, 
or V of this Act must be exceeded by more 
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than the percentages permitted in subsec- 
tions (b), (c), and (d) to accomplish author- 
ized construction or acquisition or for the 
United States share of the cost of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization infrastructure 
program, the Secretary of Defense or the 
Secretary of the military department or Di- 
rector of the defense agency concerned may 
proceed with such construction or acquisi- 
tion after a written report of the facts relat- 
ing to the increase of such amounts includ- 
ing a statement of the reasons for such in- 
crease, has been submitted to the Commit- 
tees on Armed Services of the Senate and 
House of Representatives and either (1) 
thirty days have elapsed from the date of 
submission of such report, or (2) both com- 
mittees have indicated approval of such con- 
struction or acquisition. Notwithstanding 
the provisions in prior Military Construc- 
tion Authorization Acts, the provisions of 
this subsection shall apply to such prior 
Acts. 

(f) Cost AND SCOPE VARIATIONS OF INDIVID- 
UAL PROJECTS: REPORTS TO CONGRESS.—No in- 
dividual project authorized under title I, II, 
III, or IV of this Act for any specifically 
listed military installations for which the 
current working estimate is greater than 
the statutory upper limit for minor con- 
struction projects may be placed under con- 
tract if— 

(1) the approved scope of the project is re- 
duced in excess of 25 percent; or 

(2) the current working estimate, based 
upon bids received, for the construction of 
such project exceeds by more than 25 per- 
cent the amount authorized for such project 
by the Congress; 
until a written report of the facts relating to 
the reduced scope or increased cost of such 
project, including a statement of the rea- 
sons for reduction in scope or increase in 
cost, has been submitted to the Committees 
on Armed Services of the Senate and House 
of Representatives and either thirty days 
have elapsed from the date of submission of 
such report or both committees have indi- 
cated approval of such reduction in scope or 
increase in cost, as the case may be. 

(g) ANNUAL REPORTS TO CONGRESS.—The 
Secretary of Defense, or the Secretary’s des- 
ignee, shall submit an annual report to the 
Congress identifying each individual project 
(other than a project authorized under sec- 
tion 103, 203, 303, or 403) which has been 
Placed under contract in the preceding 
twelve-month period and with respect to 
which the then current working estimate of 
the Department of Defense, based upon bids 
received, for such project exceeded the 
amount authorized by the Congress for that 
project by more than 25 percent. The Secre- 
tary shall also include in such report each 
individual project with respect to which the 
scope was reduced by more than 25 percent 
in order to permit contract award within 
the available authorization for such project. 
Such report shall include all pertinent cost 
information for each individual project, in- 
cluding the amount in dollars and percent- 
age by which the current working estimate 
based on the contract price for the project 
exceeded the amount authorized for such 
project by the Congress. 

(h) Cost AND FLOOR AREA VARIATIONS— 
SOLAR Enercy.—The Secretary of Defense 
shall encourage the utilization of solar 
energy as a source of energy for projects au- 
thorized by this Act where utilization of 
solar energy would be practical and eco- 
nomically feasible. In order to equip any 
project authorized by this Act with solar 
heating equipment, solar cooling equipment, 
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or both solar heating and solar cooling 
equipment, the Secretary of Defense may 
authorize increases in the cost limitations or 
floor area limitations for such project by 
such amounts as may be necessary for such 
purpose, Any increase under this section in 
the cost or floor area of a project author- 
ized by this Act shall be in addition to any 
other increase in such cost or variation in 
floor area limitations authorized by this or 
any other Act. 


CONSTRUCTION SUPERVISION 


Sec. 704. Contracts for construction made 
by the United States for performance 
within the United States and its possessions 
under this Act shall be executed under the 
jurisdiction and supervision of the Corps of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, the 
Naval Facilities Engineering Command, De- 
partment of the Navy, or such other depart- 
ment or Government agency as the Secre- 
taries of the military departments recom- 
mend and the Secretary of Defense ap- 
proves to assure the most efficient, expedi- 
tious, and cost-effective accomplishment of 
the construction herein authorized. The 
Secretaries of the military departments 
shall report annually to the President of 
the Senate and Speaker of the House of 
Representatives a breakdown of the dollar 
value of construction contracts completed 
by each of the several construction agencies 
selected together with the design construc- 
tion supervision, and overhead fees charged 
by each of the several agents in the execu- 
tion of the assigned construction. Further, 
such contracts (except architect and engi- 
neering contracts which, unless specifically 
authorized by the Congress shall continue 
to be awarded in accordance with presently 
established procedures, customs, and prac- 
tices) shall be awarded, insofar as practica- 
ble, on a competitive basis to the lowest re- 
sponsible bidder, if the national security 
will not be impaired and the award is con- 
sistent with chapter 137 of title 10, United 
States Code. The Secretaries of the military 
departments shall report annually to the 
President of the Senate and Speaker of the 
House of Representatives with respect to all 
contracts awarded on other than a competi- 
tive basis to the lowest responsible bidder. 
Such reports shall also show, in the case of 
the ten architect-engineering firms which, 
in terms of total dollars, were awarded the 
most business, the names of such firms, the 
total number of separate contracts awarded 
each firm, and the total amount paid or to 
be paid in the case of each such action 
under all such contracts awarded such firm. 


REPEAL OF PRIOR YEAR AUTHORIZATIONS: 
EXCEPTIONS 


Sec. 705. (a) As of October 1, 1982, or the 
date of the enactment of the Military Con- 
struction Authorization Act for fiscal year 
1983, whichever is later, all authorizations 
for military public works, including family 
housing, to be accomplished by the Secre- 
tary of a military department in connection 
with the establishment or development of 
installations and facilities, and all authori- 
zations for appropriations therefor, that are 
contained in titles I, II, III, IV, and V, of the 
Military Construction Authorization Act, 
1981 (Public Law 96-418; 94 Stat. 1749), and 
all such authorizations contained in Acts ap- 
proved before October 10, 1980, and not su- 
perseded or otherwise modified by a later 
authorization are repealed except— 

(1) authorizations for public works and for 
appropriations therefor that are set forth in 
those Acts in the titles that contain the gen- 
eral provisions; and 
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(2) authorizations for public works proj- 
ects as to which appropriated funds have 
been obligated for construction contracts, 
land acquisition, or payments to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, in whole or in 
part, before October 1, 1982, or the date of 
the enactment of the Military Construction 
Authorization Act for fiscal year 1983, 
whichever is later, and authorizations for 
appropriations therefor. 

(b) Notwithstanding the repeal provisions 
of subsection (a) of this section and section 
605 of the Military Construction Authoriza- 
tion Act, 1981 (Public Law 96-418; 94 Stat. 
1770), authorization for the following items 
authorized in section 101 of the Military 
Construction Authorization Act, 1980 
(Public Law 96-125; 93 Stat. 928) shall 
remain in effect until October 1, 1983, or 
the date of enactment of the Military Con- 
struction Authorization Act for fiscal year 
1984, whichever is later. 

(1) Boiler Plant Emission Control System 
construction in the amount of $1,900,000 at 
Anniston Army Depot, Alabama. 

(2) Boiler Plant Emission Control System 
construction in the amount of $3,000,000 at 
Tobyhanna Army Depot, Pennsylvania. 

(3) Boiler Plant Emission Control System 
construction in the amount of $2,800,000 at 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana. 

(4) Industrial Waste Treatment Plant con- 
struction in the amount of $1,100,000 at 
Riverbank Army Ammunition Plant, Cali- 
fornia. 

(5) Advanced Power Train Test Facility 
construction in the amount of $1,560,000 at 
Corpus Christi Army Depot, Texas. 

(6) Ammunition Inspection and Test Fa- 
cility construction in the amount of 
$1,200,000 at Letterkenny Army Depot, 
Pennsylvania. 

(7) Replace Boilers construction in the 
amount of $8,600,000 at Red River Army 
Depot, Texas. 

(8) Dental Clinic construction in the 
amount of $2,750,000 at Schofield Barracks, 
Hawaii. 

(9) Centralized Container Ammunition Fa- 
cility construction in the amount of 
$920,000 at Lone Star Army Ammunition 
Plant, Texas. 

(10) Indoor Athletic Facilities Construc- 
tion in the amount of $12,200,000 at the 
United States Military Academy, West 
Point, New York. 

(11) Temperature-Altitude Test Facility 
construction in the amount of $2,000,000 at 
the White Sands Missile Range, New 
Mexico. 

(12) Water Monitor Station construction 
in the amount of $220,000 at Riverbank 
Army Ammunition Plant, California. 

(c) Notwithstanding the repeal provisions 
of subsection (a) of this section and section 
605 of the Military Construction Authoriza- 
tion Act, 1981 (Public Law 96-418; 94 Stat. 
1770), authorization for the construction of 
the Reception Station at Fort Benning, 
Georgia, in the amount of $5,886,000 au- 
thorized in section 101 of the Military Con- 
struction Authorization Act, 1978 (Public 
Law 95-82; 91 Stat. 358), as such authoriza- 
tion was extended in section 605 of the Mili- 
tary Construction Authorization Act, 1980 
(Public Law 96-125; 93 Stat. 945), shall 
remain in effect until October 1, 1983, or 
the date of enactment of the Military Con- 
struction Authorization Act for fiscal year 
1984, whichever is later. 

(d) Notwithstanding the provisions of sub- 
section (a) of this section and of section 605 
of the Military Construction Authorization 
Act, 1981 (Public Law 96-418; 94 Stat. 1770) 
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authorizations for the following items au- 
thorized in section 201 or such authoriza- 
tions as were extended in section 605 of the 
Military Construction Authorization Act, 
1980 (Public Law 96-125) shall remain in 
effect until October 1, 1983, or the date of 
enactment of the Military Construction Au- 
thorization Act for fiscal year 1984, which- 
ever is later: 

(1) Municipal Sewer Connection construc- 
tion in the amount of $2,200,000 at the 
Naval Submarine Base, New London, Con- 
necticut. 

(2) Insulation and Storm Windows con- 
struction in the amount of $2,350,000 at the 
Naval Weapons Station, Charleston, South 
Carolina, 

(3) Applied Instruction (Morse Training) 
Building construction in the amount of 
$2,400,000 at the Naval Technical Training 
Center, Pensacola, Florida. 

(4) Engine Test Cell Modernization in the 
amount of $3,500,000 at the Naval Air 
Rework Facility, Alameda, California. 

(5) Municipal Sewer Connection construc- 
tion in the amount of $2,100,000 at the 
Naval Shipyard, Long Beach, California. 

(6) Industrial Waste Collection and Treat- 
ment construction in the amount of 
$6,500,000 at the Naval Shipyard, Long 
Beach, California. 

(7) Engine Test Cell Modernization in the 
amount of $3,200,000 at the Naval Air 
Rework Facility, North Island, California. 

(e) Notwithstanding the repeal provisions 
of subsection (a) of this section and section 
605 of the Military Construction Authoriza- 
tion Act, 1981 (Public Law 96-418, 94 Stat. 
1770), authorizations for the following items 
authorized in section 301 of the Military 
Construction Authorization Act, 1980 
(Public Law 96-125; 93 Stat. 934) shall 
remain in effect until October 1, 1983, or 
the date of the enactment of the Military 
Construction Authorization Act for fiscal 
year 1984, whichever is later: 

(1) Connect to Regional Sewage System in 
the amount of $1,100,000 at Richards- 
Gebaur Air Force Base, Missouri. 

(2) Pave roads in the amount of $690,000 
at Davis-Monthan Air Force Base, Arizona. 

(3) Aircraft Maintenance Control Facility 
in the amount of $850,000 at England Air 
Force Base, Louisiana. 

(4) Composite Medical Facility in the 
amount of $16,500,000 at George Air Force 
Base, California. 

(5) Air Installation Compatible Use Zone 
in the amount of $1,950,000 at Buckley Air 
National Guard Base, Colorado. 

(6) Various Operational Facilities in the 
amount of $4,950,000 at Roberts Interna- 
tional Airport, Liberia. 

(7) Unaccompanied Officer Personnel 
Housing in the amount of $510,000 at Taegu 
Air Force Base, Korea. 

(8) Security Facilities in the amount of 
$3,485,000 at Howard Air base, Canal Zone. 

(9) Special Operations Facilities in the 
amount of $2,800,000 at Various Locations 
Overseas. 

UNIT COST LIMITATIONS 

Sec. 706. None of the authority contained 
in titles I, II, IH, and IV of this Act shall be 
deemed to authorize any building construc- 
tion projects inside the United States in 
excess of a unit cost to be determined in 
proportion to the appropriate area construc- 
tion cost index, based on the following unit 
cost limitations where the area construction 
index is 1.0: 

(1) $53 per square foot for permanent bar- 
racks; or 

(2) $57 per square foot for unaccompanied 
officer quarters; 
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unless the Secretary of Defense, or the Sec- 
retary’s designee, determines that, because 
of special circumstances, application to such 
project of the limitation on unit cost con- 
tained in this section is impracticable. Not- 
withstanding the limitations contained in 
prior Military Construction Authorization 
Acts on unit costs, the limitations on such 
costs contained in this section shall apply to 
all prior authorizations for such construc- 
tion not heretofore repealed and for which 
construction contracts have not been award- 
ed by the date of enactment of this Act. 


EFFECTIVE DATE FOR PROJECT AUTHORIZATIONS 


Sec. 707. Titles I, II, III, IV, V, and VI 
shall take effect on October 1, 1981. 


Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BRINKLEY 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offerd by Mr. BRINKLEY: Page 
39, line 16, strike out ‘$975,239,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof 8984, 239,000. 

Page 39, line 18, strike out 
“$1,503,893,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$1,512,893,000”. 


Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Chairman, this 
is a conforming amendment because of 
the addition of the MacDill Air Force 
Base RDF project. It brings the total 
figures into line. I ask for support of 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Georgia (Mr. BRINKLEY). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there other 
amendments? If not, the Clerk will 
read title VIII. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TITLE VIII—GUARD AND RESERVE 
FORCES FACILITIES 


AUTHORIZATION FOR FACILITIES 


Sec. 801. Subject to chapter 133 of title 10, 
United States Code, the Secretary of De- 
fense may establish or develop additional 
facilities for the Guard and Reserve Forces, 
including the acquisition of land therefor, 
but the cost of such facilities shall not 
exceed the following amounts: 

(1) For the Department of the Army— 

(A) for the Army National Guard of the 
United States, $57,725,000; and 

(B) for the Army Reserve, $49,477,000. 

(2) for the Department of the Navy: for 
the Naval and Marine Corps Reserves, 
$39,000,000. 

(3) For the Department of the Air Force— 

(A) for the Air National Guard of the 
United States, $108,000,000; and 

(B) for the Air Force Reserve, $37,500,000. 


WAIVER OF CERTAIN RESTRICTIONS 


Sec. 802. The Secretary of Defense may 
establish or develop installations and facili- 
ties under this title without regard to sec- 
tion 3648 of the Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 
529) and sections 3648 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (31 U.S.C. 529) and sections 4774 and 
9774 of title 10, United States Code. The au- 
thority to place permanent or temporary 
improvements on lands includes authority 
for surveys, administration, overhead, plan- 
ning, and supervision incident to construc- 
tion. That authority may be exercised 
before title to the land is approved under 
section 355 of the Revised Statutes (40 
U.S.C. 255) and even though the land is 
held temporarily. The authority to acquire 
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real estate or land includes authority to 
make surveys and to acquire land and inter- 
ests in land (including temporary use), by 
gift, purchase, exchange of Government- 
owned land, or otherwise. 
EXPANSION OF FEDERAL FACILITIES BY THE 
NATIONAL GUARD 

Sec. 803. Section 2233 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by inserting ‘‘or by the United States” 
after “or convert facilities owned by it” in 
subsection (a)(2); and 

(2) by adding at the end of subsection (b) 
the following new sentence: “Such property 
may be transferred to any State or Terri- 
tory, Puerto Rico, or the District of Colum- 
bia incident to the expansion, rehabilitation 
or conversion of such property under sub- 
section (a)(2) so long as the transfer of such 
property does not result in the creation of a 
State or Territory, Puerto Rico, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia owned enclave within a 
larger Federal installation.“. 

FEDERAL FUNDING OF DIRECTED PROGRAMS 


Sec. 804. Section 2233(a) of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” after clause (4); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
clause (5) and inserting in lieu thereof; 
and”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new clause: 

“(6) contribute to any State or Territory, 
Puerto Rico, or the District of Columbia 
such amounts for the construction, alter- 
ation, or rehabilitation of arms storage 
rooms as the Secretary determines to be re- 
quired to meet a change in Department of 
Defense standards related to the safekeep- 
ing of arms.“ 


Mr. BRINKLEY (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that title VIII be considered 
as read, printed in the RECORD, and 
open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendments? If not, the Clerk will 
read title IX. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE IX—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


USE OF SOLAR ENERGY SYSTEMS IN NEW 
CONSTRUCTION 


Sec. 901. Section 2688(b) of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(b) For the purposes of this section, a 
solar energy system shall be considered to 
be cost effective if the original investment 
cost differential can be recovered over the 
expected life of the facility using accepted 
life cycle costing procedures. Such accepted 
life cycle costing procedures shall include 
the use of the sum of all capital, operating, 
and maintenance expenses associated with 
the energy system of the building involved 
over the expected life of such system or 
during a period of twenty-five years, which- 
ever is shorter, and using marginal fuel cost 
as determined by the Secretary of Defense 
and at a discount rate of seven percent per 
year.”. 

FOREIGN GOVERNMENT FUNDED CONSTRUCTION 

Sec. 902. Section 504 of the Act of Septem- 
ber 28, 1951 (31 U.S.C. 723), is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” after “in connection 
with”; and 
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(2) by striking out the period at the end 
and inserting in lieu thereof “, and (2) con- 
struction management of those projects 
funded by foreign governments directly or 
through international organizations for 
which United States forces are the sole or 
primary user.“ 

CONSTRUCTION AUTHORITY UNDER A 
DECLARATION OF WAR OR NATIONAL EMERGENCY 


Sec. 903. (a) Chapter 159 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sec- 
tion: 

“§ 2689. CONSTRUCTION AUTHORITY IN THE 
EVENT OF A DECLARATION OF WAR OR 
NATIONAL EMERGENCY 

“(a) In the event of a declaration of war 
by the Congress or the declaration by the 
President of a national emergency in ac- 
cordance with the National Emergencies Act 
(Public Law 94-412; 90 Stat. 1255) requiring 
use of the Armed Forces, the Secretary of 
Defense is authorized, without regard to 
any other provisions of law, to undertake 
military construction necessary to support 
such use within the total amount of funds 
that have been appropriated for military 
construction, including funds appropriated 
for family housing, that have not been obli- 
gated. 

„b) ͤ Authority under subsection (a) in- 
cludes authority for (1) acquisition of real 
estate and interests in land (including tem- 
porary interests) by lease, purchase, gift, ex- 
change of government-owned land, or other- 
wise, (2) surveys and site preparation, (3) ac- 
quisition, lease, conversion, and rehabilita- 
tion of permanent or temporary facilities, 
(4) appurtenances, supporting facilities, and 
utilities incident to such construction, (5) 
acquisition of and installation of equipment 
integral to the construction, and (6) plan- 
ning, supervision, administration, and over- 
head incident to such construction. 

“(c) Whenever a decision to undertake 
military construction authorized by this sec- 
tion is made, the Secretary of Defense shall 
notify the Committees on Armed Services 
and Approriations of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the decision 
and the estimated cost of such construction, 
including the cost of real estate actions per- 
taining to the construction.“. 

(b) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new item: 

2689. Construction authority in the event 
of a declaration of war or national emergen- 
oy. . 

LAND CONVEYANCE, CECIL COUNTY, MARYLAND 

Sec. 904. (a) The Federal property consti- 
tuting the former Naval Training Center, 
Bainbridge, Cecil County, Maryland, is 
hereby declared to be surplus property 
within the meaning of section 3(g) of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949, and the Administrator of 
General Services is authorized to dispose of 
that property under such Act. 

(bX1) Proceeds from the disposition of 
property under this section may be used by 
the Administrator to discharge any lien, en- 
cumbrance, contract claim, or other charge 
on or related to the property. 

(2) The Secretary of the Navy, after con- 
sultation with the Administrator, may de- 
termine the form and amount of any com- 
promise or settlement of any claim against 
the United States with respect to the water 
agreement dated March 24, 1943, between 
the United States and the town of Port De- 
posit, Maryland. 

(c) The exact acreages and legal descrip- 
tions of the property declared to be excess 
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property by subsection (a) shall be deter- 

mined by surveys that are satisfactory to 

the Secretary of the Navy. 

IMPACT PLANNING ASSISTANCE FOR AREAS AF- 
FECTED BY THE MX WEAPON SYSTEM AND THE 
EAST COAST TRIDENT BASE 
Sec. 905. Section 801 of the Military Con- 

struction Authorization Act, 1981 (94 Stat. 

1775), is amended by striking out “During 

fiscal year 1981“ and all that follows 

through the colon and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: The Secretary of 

Defense may use funds appropriated for 

fiscal year 1981 for planning and design pur- 

poses to provide community planning assist- 
ance, by grant or otherwise, as follows:“. 

Mr. BRINKLEY (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that title IX be considered as 
read, printed in the REcorpD, and open 
to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BONIOR OF 
MICHIGAN 

Mr. BONIOR of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bontor of 
Michigan: At the end of the bill, add the fol- 
lowing new section: 

REPEAL OF AUTHORIZATION FOR CONSTRUCTION 

OF BINARY NERVE GAS PRODUCTION FACILITIES 
Sec. 906 Notwithstanding section 705(a), 

the authorization for military public works 
to be accomplished by the Secretary of the 
Army at Pine Bluff Arsenal, Arkansas, con- 
tained in title I of the Military Construction 
Authorization Act, 1981 (94 Stat. 1750), and 
the authorization of appropriations there- 
for, are repealed as of the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. If appropriated funds have 
previously been obligated for construction 
contracts for such military public works, 
such contracts shall be cancelled and the 
contractors involved shall be paid the can- 
cellation liability of the United States under 
such contracts. 
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(By unanimous consent Mr. BONIOR 
of Michigan was allowed to proceed 
for 2 additional minutes.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. Bonror) is recog- 
nized for 7 minutes. 

Mr. BONIOR of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, first of all, I would like to 
say that I have a great deal of respect 
for Chairman BRINKLEY. Although we 
may disagee on this particular issue, I 
think that his is a very difficult assign- 
ment and yet he has done an admira- 
ble job in shaping and guiding the leg- 
islation before us today. 

BINARY NERVE GAS STATEMENT 

Mr. Chairman, my amendment is 
straightforward. It would deauthorize 
the construction of the Army’s binary 
nerve gas facility at Pine Bluff, Ark. 
That project was authorized last year 
through this bill for $3.15 million. At 
this point, no contracts have been let, 
no construction begun, no funds ex- 
pended. 
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Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, the 
arguments—economic, military, and 
moral—all lead to the conclusion that 
this weapon should not be produced. 
Propelling its acceptance is the un- 
justified militaristic hysteria which 
seems to have dominated the Congress 
following the international events of 
the past year and a half. The panicked 
reaction of the U.S. Government does 
not befit a great nation, the produc- 
tion of this weapon does not befit a 
civilized one. 

Estimates of the total eventual cost 
of this program range up to $4 billion. 
Yet, Defense Department officials 
admit that unless totally caught by 
surprise, the defensive equipment of 
United States and Soviet troops would 
effectively neutralize this weapon. 
What is being sought, then, is $4 bil- 
lion for a weapon without a mission, 
the justification being that mystical 
catch-phrase oft-repeated and oft-ac- 
cepted: “the Russians have it.” 

Even in a year when the Defense De- 
partment is being allowed “to run 
away with the store,” our defense ex- 
penditures should be made to increase 
our security, not to mimic Soviet be- 
havior. What we need is the best de- 
fense, not merely the most expensive. 

In the next few minutes, Members 
will see all the arguments in favor of 
production march before them. 

You will hear that Soviet stocks are 
greater than ours. The fact of the 
matter is that we have no reliable esti- 
mates of the size of Soviet stocks and 
the former Secretary of Defense has 
stated that our stocks are a credible 
deterrent. 

You will hear that the Soviets are 
moving forward with their nerve gas 
program. In fact, we have no evidence 
that the Soviets have increased their 
stocks since 1969. They do not have 
binary capability. What they have 
done is what we should be doing here 
today: Improving defensive equipment. 
Good military planners will not waste 
resources on weapons they are reason- 
ably certain will present no military 
advantage. 

You will hear that our stocks are de- 
teriorating. What you probably will 
not hear are the words of a 1977 GAO 
report which stated that the servicea- 
bility of our stocks may have been 
greatly understated.” 

You will hear that this is not a deci- 
sion to produce. Do we really believe 
that we will spend scores of millions to 
build a facility with no intention to 
use it? 

You will hear that the Soviets have 
used lethal gas in Afghanistan. There 
is no definitive proof of this and the 
Defense Intelligence Agency and the 
Central Intelligence Agency have said 


so. 

You will hear that the newer chemi- 
cals are safer. In relative terms, they 
undoubtedly are. The new chemicals, 
however, are not harmless. They still 
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contain toxic materials. Some will say 
not harmfully toxic, that is what they 
said about agent orange. It also seems 
incongruous, at a time when serious 
bilateral and multilateral negotiations 
are taking place to limit this weapon, 
that the United States is committing 
itself to a new generation of them. 

You will hear that we should follow 
the committee’s lead on this issue. 
However, despite the pleas of several 
Members last year, we are still without 
distinct and thorough hearings on 
what will eventually be a very costly 
program for one of the most devastat- 
ing weapons known. The last full set 
of House chemical weapons hearings 
were held in 1975. I think it more than 
coincidence that that was the same 
year we finally became a party to the 
Geneva Protocol on Chemical and Bio- 
logical Warfare of 1925 and the Con- 
gress enacted additional restraints on 
the production of chemical weapons. 

As I read the floor debate from the 
96th Congress, I was stunned to hear 
proponents of this program decrying 
the emotional nature of the debate. 
When parliamentary bodies are asked 
to leave emotions aside to create a 
weapon with such pernicious effects 
on the human body, when we are 
asked to be dispassionate about the 
specter of large populations of civil- 
ians—not military—convulsing in un- 
controllable vomiting and diarrhea, 
blinded and ultimately strangled by a 
weapon we vote to create, then the 
ship of civilization is lost. 

In a year when the Congress faces 
difficult questions on funding prior- 
ities, we have to ask ourselves whether 
this weapon will create more security 
for Americans than some of the social 
programs we have been asked to cut: 
social security and other programs for 
our elderly, food stamps, educational 
loans, and so forth. 

For those of my colleagues who 
assert that it will, I ask that you fur- 
ther consider whether a costly weapon 
which offers no military advantage 
provides more security than improved 
chemical defense equipment, the ren- 
ovation of some of our naval vessels, 
adequate pay for people in our armed 
services. 

The logic that we must produce this 
weapon so that we will never have to 
use it is sophistry. The way to assure 
that it will never be used is to be sure 
that it is never produced. 

To be strong is not to be unmindful 
of the responsibility of our strength. 
This is not security, it is madness, and 
as Mrs. Fenwick said in debate last 
year, it is an idea that is unworthy of 
this country. I urge my colleagues to 
turn back from our present course, to 
assert your desire for a negotiated ban 
on this weapon, to pass this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WHITEHURST. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 
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Mr. Chairman, honest men can dis- 
agree. I listened with a great deal of 
interest to what the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. Bontor) has just had to 
say. I, too, feel terrible about the pros- 
pect of the United States undertaking 
a program to develop binary gas. But I 
would like to answer the gentleman’s 
remarks in this way: Three years ago, 
in 1978, I was with a group from the 
Armed Services Committee that had 
the opportunity to visit the Soviet 
Union. On that occasion in Moscow we 
had a rather remarkable experience. 
We spent one entire afternoon with 
Marshal Ogarkov, the chairman of the 
Soviet general staff, and the Deputy 
Foreign Minister Kornienko. We had 
what I would call a frank and full dis- 
cussion. 

In the opportunity that I had to ask 
questions I raised this question with 
Marshal Ogarkov. I said, “We are 
bothered by the developments that 
you have undertaken in the develop- 
ment of chemical agents. We know, for 
example, that you have 100,000 troops 
dedicated to chemical warfare.” 

I said, “Marshal Ogarkov, we have 
chemical stocks of a sort in Europe but 
we believe they do not begin to ap- 
proach yours.” So I said to him, “How 
do you feel about entering into negoti- 
ations with us to put a ban on chemi- 
cal weapons?” 

The Marshal's answer was rather in- 
teresting. “Well,” he said, “Mr. White- 
hurst,” through his interpreter, “we 
are already in negotiations to do this. 
So we expect that there will be results 
from those negotiations, either in Hel- 
sinki or in Geneva.” 

That was 3 years ago, and if there 
has been any progress toward reaching 
an agreement between the United 
States and the Soviet Union on bal- 
ancing chemical agents, I have not 
heard about it. 

I submit to my colleagues that they 
are not going to get any progress until 
the United States starts to do some- 
thing that gets the Russians’ atten- 
tion. A couple of years ago I had the 
opportunity to be with the old NATO 
Subcommittee, the one that the 
Readiness Subcommittee has grown 
out of, to go to Europe, talk to our mil- 
itary commanders. I remember asking 
a question of the commander of the 
Air Force base at Ramstein, which 
happens to be the largest Air Force 
base we have in Europe. 

I said, “General, what is the greatest 
fear that you have for the security of 
this base?” His answer was, “An attack 
by SCUD missiles with chemical 
agents in the warheads; that is what I 
fear the most.” 

The gentleman has said in his re- 
marks that if we go forward with this, 
if we build this system, we are certain 
to use it. I submit that is not true, and 
I submit on the basis of history that it 
is not true. In World War II both sides 
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had copious stocks of gas of one kind 
or another. The principal reason, if 
one talks to the Germans—after the 
war they said, “We did not use our 
stocks because we were afraid of what 
the Allies had.” 

Hitler himself had been gassed in 
the First World War. He knew person- 
ally what it was like, and, although 
they had these tremendous stocks, 
they did not use them; they refrained 
from using them because of that. 

There are two things that we need 
to do this afternoon besides kill this 
amendment. First is to realize that 
there is not going to be any agreement 
with the Russians until we get off 
dead center and get moving with this 
program. Anytime we can get that 
agreement, I say fine, let us stop right 
there. 

No. 2 is this: It is not enough to say 
we have equipped our soldiers with 
protective clothing. That is not going 
to stop the Russians. That is not going 
to protect the Ramstein Air Force 
Base or military facilities in central 
Europe where our allies are. The only 
thing that is going to prevent it is the 
presence and the known presence of 
American chemical agents of a highly 
lethal nature. 

One last item, and no one should 
forget this because perhaps this is the 
most important point of all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. WHITE- 
HURST) has expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. WHITE- 
HURST was allowed to proceed for 1 ad- 
ditional minute.) 

Mr. WHITEHURST. Mr. Chairman, 
if the balloon goes up, and God forbid 
that should happen, and the Soviets 
decide to use chemical agents, and we 
find ourselves militarily in the posi- 
tion where we are going to be terribly 
handicapped because they have done 
that, the only other recourse the 
United States has is a nuclear one. 
Who wants in this Chamber to lower 
the nuclear threshold? No one. I cer- 
tainly do not. 

So I say to my colleagues if we kill 
this program, if we withdraw support 
from it, what we are doing most as- 
suredly is lowering that threshold and 
raising ever higher the spectre of a nu- 
clear war. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to re- 
spond to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan and others. In their comments 
they raise a number of points that 
need to be clarified. 

First, it is stated, without qualifica- 
tion, that the two binary chemical 
components are toxic in themselves. 
This is correct, to a degree. Everything 
we have in our world is, to a degree, 
toxic. Let me provide you with a few 
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facts about the two components of the 
binary munition in question, the 155- 
millimeter artillery projectile. The 
first component is alcohol, and we all 
know alcohol can be toxic, but when 
we compare the alcohol component of 
the binary with actual nerve agent 
and other compounds, we can better 
understand Mr. Bontor’s of Michigan 
statement on toxicity. Let me explain. 
The isopropyl alcohol, used in the pro- 
duction of isopropyl] alcohol/amine, is 
7,000 times less toxic than nerve agent 
GB. The alcohol binary component, 
isopropyl alcohol/amine, which will be 
manufactured by industry, is 53,000 
times less toxic than nerve agent GB. 
In a more understanding comparison, 
ethyl alcohol, which is that spirit 
which is taken internally by many 
here in this Chamber and throughout 
our country, is 15 times more toxic 
when inhaled than the binary alcohol 
component. 

The second component, difluoro, is 
more toxic than the first, but we are 
still talking about a chemical com- 
pound that is 3,500 times less toxic 
than the nerve agent itself. Gentle- 
men, difluoro is less toxic than tear 
gas used by our police forces. I submit, 
therefore, the production of binary 
chemical munitions will not only pro- 
vide a modernized stockpile of chemi- 
cal weapons, but will be extremely 
safer in production, transportation, 
storage, and finally handling by our 
artillery troops. 

Next, it is suggested that no Europe- 
an allied country has agreed to permit 
the forward storage of binary chemi- 
cal munitions on their soil. We are 
concerned with the building of a facili- 
ty which will permit us, the United 
States, to be prepared to produce 
chemical munitions should the Presi- 
dent notify the Congress of the need 
for production of chemical weapons. 

The construction of the binary mu- 
nitions facility has not been a secret. 
Its potential has been known by our 
allies since the positive action taken 
by the last Congress in authorizing 
and appropriating the necessary con- 
struction funds. I am further assured 
that our allies are fully aware of the 
current request which we approved in 
the fiscal year 1981 supplemental re- 
quest for $20 million to provide equip- 
ment for the plant. To date, I have 
been informed by both the Depart- 
ments of State and Defense that the 
allies have expressed no concern with 
our actions. In fact, our allies consider 
the current chemical warfare issue an 
internal national security problem, 
and recognize that the proper time for 
their views to be considered is when 
and if there is a decision by the United 
States to increase its forward deployed 
quantities of chemical munitions. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not difficult to 
understand our allies’ attitudes on this 
issue. They are, after all, facing the 
same serious threat. The imbalance in 
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chemical warfare capabilities which 
necessitates the need for modernizing 
our stockpile is a risk which they 
equally share. 

Further, the silence of our allies 
should be interpreted as an indication 
that there is a serious concern for the 
chemical threat in Europe, and they 
are waiting for the United States to 
exercise its position of leadership. Mr. 
Chairman, we must not abandon the 
leadership responsibility we have 
within NATO. We must convey to our 
allies that the responsibility for deter- 
ring chemical warfare is the para- 
mount issue, and that the United 
States is ready to act responsively and 
decisively. 

It is suggested that the House has 
not conducted distinct and thorough 
hearings on this matter since 1975. I 
must differ with my distinguished col- 
league because I know that the 96th 
Congress, as well as this Congress, has, 
in fact, had a number of hearings on 
this subject. There were extensive 
floor debates in both the House and 
Senate last year and in the Senate this 
year, as well as numerous closed hear- 
ings in both Houses—necessarily 
closed because of the classification and 
national security implications of the 
chemical warfare threat and the poor 
U.S. posture—all of which thoroughly 
discussed the issue at hand. I must 
differ, therefore, with the statement 
that the issue has only received pass- 
ing reference in the Congress. I believe 
the Congress has acted, and is acting 
most responsibly. 

I must point out that war has more 
of a catastrophic potential from the 
use of nuclear weapons—a position we 
could be forced into if we have no 
credible chemical deterrent/retali- 
atory capability upon which to rely. 

My dear colleagues, if deterrence 
fails, we must have a flexible response 
option, and this means chemical weap- 
ons with which to retaliate if it be- 
comes necessary. A strong chemical 
defense only posture will not deter nor 
allow us to overcome the advantages 
gained by Soviet-Warsaw Pact use of 
chemical weapons without our having 
to resort to nuclear weapons. 

It is suggested that the binary facili- 
ty should not be built because of the 
current bilateral negotiations between 
the U.S.S.R. and the United States to 
achieve a ban on the production and 
use of chemical warfare munitions and 
agents. I question the premise that 
delay of our binary stockpile modern- 
ization program would aid in these ne- 
gotiations. 

Mr. Chairman, first I would like to 
clarify one point. We ceased producing 
nerve gas in 1969 at the direction of 
the then Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
the Honorable David Packard, and 
that, Mr. Chairman, was because we 
were looking at new technology—the 
binary munition. 
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The negotiations which have been 
referred to have not been as produc- 
tive as many believe, or want to be- 
lieve. Since the negotiations began in 
1977, the United States has attempted 
to achieve a comprehensive arms con- 
trol agreement. The goal in these ne- 
gotiations is a joint U.S.-U.S.S.R. pro- 
posal to the Committee on Disarm- 
ament, which would then negotiate a 
multilateral chemical arms control 
treaty. Bilateral negotiations have met 
with only limited success. Disagree- 
ment continues to exist in verification, 
declaration of stockpiles and facilities, 
and entry-into-force. It is unlikely that 
a joint proposal will be reached in the 
near term. The Defense Science Board 
summer study, reviewing the overall 
chemical program, concluded that 
there were only poor prospects for 
achieving an acceptable chemical war- 
fare treaty. 

To negotiate, one must be able to 
bargain from a position of strength. I 
submit to this Chamber that we do 
not have this luxury. If we continue 
our course, then the effect will as- 
suredly be unilateral disarmament by 
the late 1980’s. In view of this, it be- 
comes readily apparent that the Sovi- 
ets would have no need to enter into 
an agreement. However, to produce 
binary weapons could be the necessary 
ingredient that we need to get these 
talks moving. 

In a recent letter to the chairman of 
the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee, Senator Tower, the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Haig, stated: 

The Administration considers it vital that 
the United States maintain the credibility 
of its chemical weapons deterrent. Since no 
steps have been taken since 1969 to ensure 
the continuing effectiveness of this deter- 
rent, it is now in serious danger of deterio- 
rating and of losing its credibility. Faced 
with this urgent need, we think it important 
to take advantage of the significant safety 
and environmental advantages afforded by 
binary weapons. 

The Administration's decision does not 
represent a new policy departure in the 
chemical weapons area, nor a decision to 
place greater emphasis upon chemical weap- 
ons in our overall national security policy. 
Rather, it represents a necessary step in 
maintaining the effectiveness of existing 
United States policy of no first use of 
chemical weapons, and the maintenance of 
a limited (but effective) retaliatory capabili- 
ty. 

And lastly, a few words on the Soviet 
capability. The question is raised 
about the activities of the Soviet 
Union over the past years. Let me say 
that even though the information that 
I have seen is classified, and what I am 
about to say is unclassified, the Sovi- 
ets have not been dormant. There is 
shocking proof of extensive research 
efforts and improvement in produc- 
tion capability. Soviet forces are con- 
tinually upgraded with new, modern, 
and sophisticated equipment that will 
permit them to operate in a toxic envi- 
ronment for extended periods. I per- 
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sonally believe the evidence of their 
reported use of chemicals in Afghani- 
stan supports their doctrine of using 
chemicals to achieve their goals, and 
irrespective of their obligation under 
treaty, international law, or any con- 
cern for humanity. 

Mr. Chairman, it is suggested that 
we will be authorizing the killing of in- 
nocent civilians, and that the over- 
whelming majority of victims will then 
be unprotected civilians, 

Let me say that if the Soviets or 
other states are not deterred from ini- 
tiating chemical warfare, then unnec- 
essary loss of civilian life, as is suggest- 
ed, will most certainly occur from 
chemical weapons, as well as from 
other, more catastrophic weapons 
which may have to be relied on to try 
and negate the significant advantages 
the Soviets will have gained from 
using chemical weapons. If anything, 
this argument is strong rationale for 
developing a credible chemical deter- 
rent capability rather than spurning 
one. 

It has been said before, and I will 
say it again, that defense is not 
enough—any football coach will tell 
you that. The severe combat degrada- 
tion and unit ineffectiveness caused by 
the use of chemical defensive equip- 
ment is more than enough in itself to 
cause an enemy to use chemical weap- 
ons. Just think what our capability 
would be if chemical weapons were 
used against our forces, and our 
enemy was not forced to the same de- 
graded posture. 

Gentlemen, if the Soviets employed 
chemicals today, NATO could suffer a 
decisive defeat if it did not exercise its 
nuclear option. And in a period of nu- 
clear parity, or possibly even inferior- 
ity, the nuclear option is not the de- 
terrent of 10 to 20 years ago. 

Mr. Chairman, it is also suggested 
that the binary modernization pro- 
gram will cost $4 billion, and our tax 
money would be better spent on de- 
fense. First of all, to my knowledge 
the estimated cost of developing a 
credible deterrent/retaliatory capabili- 
ty by binary modernization is about $2 
billion at the very most. The $4 billion 
mentioned covers costs over the next 
20 years, and includes $2 billion or 
more for demilitarization of the cur- 
rent aging and obsolescent stockpile— 
the very reason why modernization is 
required. This demilitarization cost is 
given whether we modernize or not. 

The comment that chemical weap- 
ons have no military utility if we have 
protective gear is simply wrong. The 
inability for over 100 years to conclude 
an effective prohibition of chemical 
weapons attests to the significance of 
chemical warfare. The Soviets know 
the significance of chemical warfare, 
and they are not going to give up their 
capability when they are the superior. 
The point has already been well made 
that while defensive or protective 
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equipment is necessary for survival, it 
will not, in itself, deter chemical 
attack; the required chemical protec- 
tive clothing and equipment degrade a 
fighting force. Is the cost of one air- 
craft carrier, or even if it were more, 
worth the possibility of losing a war in 
Europe or being forced to resort to nu- 
clear weapons? I think not. 

And finally, Mr. Chairman, I submit 
that if the Soviets are not deterred 
from initiating chemical warfare, and 
if NATO allies continue to take little 
or no acticn to protect the civilian 
population, large and unnecessary loss 
of civilian life will certainly occur. Mr. 
Chairman, our efforts here today seek 
to protect the civilian populace of 
Europe by development of a produc- 
tion facility which will either cause 
the Soviets to negotiate with reason, 
or allow the United States to acquire a 
credible deterrent. To take the neces- 
sary action to deter chemical warfare 
cannot be either inhumane or immor- 
al. To do nothing any longer is as- 
suredly both. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. I intend to vote for the Bonior 
amendment to the military construc- 
tion bill, even though I believe binary 
capabilities are needed and overdue, 
and certainly a great improvement 
over our current system. 

In brief, I believe a binary capability 
would give us a creditable deterrent 
against what I believe is a very serious 
Soviet-Warsaw Pact threat. In our cur- 
rent state of preparedness, our deter- 
rent capabilities are actually regress- 
ing as our older chemical weapons 
break down, and binary to a very large 
extent removes the storage problems 
we are experiencing today with our 
older chemical weapons. It is exactly 
this problem to which I wish to speak 
today. 

We have not produced any chemical 
or nerve agents in the United States 
since 1969, and those we produced 
prior to that time are already mixed, 
lethal, toxic agents. Naturally, we 
have to store those agents somewhere, 
and as they get older, they break 
down. They leak and they create haz- 
ardous conditions. 

As we move forward on binary capa- 
bilities, we must not forget the prob- 
lems that we have already created—a 
problem we are ignoring, somehow 
hoping it is just going to go away. 

Let me tell you about the extent of 
the problem. 

Our stockpile of chemical weapons is 
stored at nine locations throughout 
the country. A good portion of these 
agents are in weapons that are obso- 
lete. Some of these weapons are leak- 
ing. Fortunately, this is a very small 
percentage of the total stockpile, but 
obviously they are no good to the mili- 
tary and they create a serious health 
hazard. 
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Finally, after a period of time, the 
agents themselves break down and are 
no good. In other words, pretty soon 
we are going to have to dispose of our 
entire stockpile. 

We have the technology to demilita- 
rize this aging chemical stockpile. The 
problem is we do not know how to do 
it efficiently. 

The Army, which has executive 
branch responsibility for this program, 
asked for $12 million in the fiscal year 
1982 budget in R. & D. funds to fur- 
ther understand and expand our tech- 
nology to improve this demilitariza- 
tion process. I was distressed to find 
that the R. & D. Subcommittee on 
Armed Services cut these funds out. 

I can only view this decision as bury- 
ing our heads in the sand, limping 
along with our current inadequate de- 
militarization program, and praying 
that we do not have an accident. 

I have been told that even if we fully 
understood the best technical process 
for destroying our entire supply of 
chemical agents in stockpile, and if we 
had the money required, it would take 
10 years to do this job. That is 10 
years of unnecessarily provoking fate 
and 10 years of paying to store these 
agents at nine different locations 
throughout the country. I wish I could 
give you today a dollar figure for the 
cost of this storage, but I think you 
get the idea if you appreciate that it 
takes approximately $25,000 annually 
to pay and support just one guard at 
one facility. But, of course, we have 
nine facilities and obviously more than 
one guard. 

I am personally inclined to feel that 
we could, perhaps, for example, find 
one isolated location and store all our 
obsolete chemical agents there instead 
of spreading them all over the coun- 
try. 

I also think we should devote the 
necessary R. & D. funds to safely and 
rapidly detoxify these older muni- 
tions. 

I will vote shortly in favor of the 
Bonior amendment as a symbolic vote 
against our unwillingness to come to 
grips with this potentially explosive 
problem in this country. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly oppose 
this amendment, this amendment 
which will attempt to nullify the work 
of the previous Congress in initiating a 
program that would be the first step 
toward providing a creditable deter- 
rent against the Soviet Union’s chemi- 
cal warfare capability. 

Mr. Chairman, let me point out that 
history has shown that the only real 
defense against chemical warfare is an 
offense of such weapons so formidable 
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that it deters the enemy from using 
theirs. 

As many of my colleagues will recall, 
this issue was before the 96th Con- 
gress last year. Both the House and 
Senate on their own initiatives added 
$3.15 million to both versions of the 
military construction authorization 
and appropriations bills to provide the 
construction necessary to house the 
equipment that could eventually pro- 
duce the 15-mm artillery round filled 
with one element of the binary agent. 
It is my understanding that OMB ap- 
portioned these funds last March and 
that the Army plans to award a con- 
struction contract this September. 

Mr. Chairman, may I further remind 
my colleagues that during the previ- 
ous session, an amendment offered to 
deny funds in the Defense appropri- 
ation bill to procure production equip- 
ment for the binary facility was de- 
feated by a vote of 276 to 125. 

Mr. Chairman, the House of Repre- 
sentatives is on record on this issue. 
We must allow the Army to proceed 
with construction. I urge the defeat of 
this amendment. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words, and I rise in opposi- 
tion to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, as the ranking 
member on this subcommittee, I had 
the privilege of attending a number of 
the hearings pertaining to chemical 
warfare. We really do not have any 
choice but to start building back our 
chemical warfare capabilities. There is 
no question about it. The Soviets are 
way out in front of us. If we really be- 
lieve in a strong defense, we are going 
to have to take steps in improving 
both our defensive and offensive 
chemical warfare capabilities. As the 
gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Hop- 
KINS) said, we have not built any 
chemical warfare munitions since 
1969. The chemicals we have are old. 
They are dangerous, and they should 
be done away with. So If you want a 
strong defense, certainly this amend- 
ment should be defeated. 

Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I will be glad 
to yield to the gentleman from Michi- 


gan. 

Mr. BONIOR. I thank my friend for 
yielding. One of the main concerns 
that I have and that I tried to point 
out in my presentation when address- 
ing the amendment is the fact that we 
have not had since 1975 a set of hear- 
ings in the House on this most impor- 
tant and crucial question. We are talk- 
ing about $4 billion which also in- 
cludes, of course, as the gentleman 
from Arkansas (Mr. ANTHONY) pointed 
out, the detoxification of existing 
stocks. But we are talking about a very 
expensive program. My friend, the 
gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY) has indicated that he 
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attended hearings. What hearings has 
he attended that have led to the con- 
clusions which he has just made? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I have been 
involved in some briefings. I will be 
glad to invite the gentleman the next 
time we have the Department of De- 
fense, the DIA over, and the CIA over. 
The gentleman certainly is welcome as 
a Member of Congress to come to 
some of these briefings. We were 
shown pictures. It is very frightening 
what the Soviets have done. I wish I 
could tell the gentleman more, but it 
is classified, and I think I had better 
not say anything further. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. It is my understand- 
ing that the R. & D. Subcommittee 
and the Committee on Armed Services 
has just this year conducted hearings 
on the overall issue, not with refer- 
ence to the facilities at all. Those are 
probably the ones the gentleman has 
attended. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. That is cor- 
rect. I thank the gentleman for help- 
ing me. 
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Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Every moment is a moment of deci- 
sion. We have come to another one 
now. Yes, I think it is true that the 
Soviet Union is using gas. It has not 
been proved in Afghanistan, but I 
have seen those who lived in the vil- 
lages of Laos and have seen people die 
of the yellow, red, or white gas that is 
dropped in canisters from the Soviet 
planes. 

I think it is significant that so far, in 
late years now, these filthy chemicals 
are use against the poorest and most 
helpless people, those who have no de- 
fense against the lethal planes that 
deliver the canisters, just country 
people, poor people, helpless on the 
ground. 

Yes, the Soviet Union is apparently 
armed and prepared to sink to this 
level of frightfulness, but I really do 
not think the United States is. I do not 
think this country intends that we 
should conduct this kind of warfare. I 
have voted for every defense bill but 
one since I have been in this House. I 
think the defense of our country is the 
first duty of Congress, because nobody 
else can provide for it, but not like 
this. It is indeed not worthy of our 
Nation that we should even contem- 
plate spending such huge sums of 
money to endanger people’s lives in 
this particular way. 

I think it is time to consider what we 
are doing on this Earth? What kind of 
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a country do we want to be? What 
does this country stand for? 

If the Soviet Union is going to sink 
to those despicable methods, surely 
the United States is not. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. FENWICK. Of course I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. I thank the gentle- 
woman for yielding. 

Of course, the gentlewoman is right 
as to the nature and consequences of 
this weapon. Surely she is not suggest- 
ing that we render ourselves and our 
helpless men, women, and children im- 
potent and that we be victimized, that 
we not have this as a deterrent to this 
aggressive nation that is proceeding. 

Mrs. FENWICK. If the gentleman 
would yield, I do not think the way to 
handle that is to spend $2 billion—if 
$2 billion is the cost when you sub- 
tract what we have to spend to care 
for the old gas. No. I think the strong- 
est thing we could do would be to say 
to the world here today, this House is 
not prepared for this kind of frightful- 
ness in warfare. I think we should say 
it to all the countries. I think we 
should shame the Soviet Union. We 
should not descend to their level. If 
this is what they see as the way in 
which great nations conduct their af- 
fairs, it is not the way the United 
States sees it. 

Mr. LEACH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. FENWICK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. LEACH of Iowa. I thank the 
gentlewoman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I would just make 
several points that I think are very 
relevant to this discussion. 

There are basically three weapons of 
mass destruction that exist in the 20th 
century. One is biological, one is 
chemical, and one is nuclear. Biologi- 
cal has been dealt with in an arms con- 
trol convention. In fact, part of the 
Biological Weapons Convention of 
1972 is a commitment on the part of 
the United States of America to move 
expeditiously toward a prohibition of 
the development, production, and 
stockpiling of chemical weapons. 

This particular effort in this House 
to go forward with a new chemical 
weapons facility is in the opposite di- 
rection of a commitment of the U.S. 
Government. 

Second, as far as the defense of this 
country is concerned, it should be 
stressed that once you have one 
weapon of mass destruction, all other 
weapons become less significant. 
Beyond that, it should be stressed that 
chemical weapons are cheap to devel- 
op—even though some may cost sever- 
al hundreds of millions of dollars—in 
comparison with nuclear weapons. 

If we fund this new chemical weapon 
facility, we will, in effect, be saying to 
the rest of the world: yes, chemical 
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weapons are legitimate; yes, you coun- 
tries that are poorer than we must for 
the sake of your security consider de- 
veloping chemical weapons—some- 
thing I do not think we want to do. 

Finally, it should be stressed that 
the perversion of science that is in- 
volved in the exploitation of chemical 
weapons represents one of the great 
tragedies of the 20th century. Arms 
control rather than an arms race 
should be the goal of this country. It 
is a more moral as well as a more ef- 
fective approach to take. 

Finally, let me just stress that it is 
chemical weapons that have been used 
in the last half decade not nuclear, not 
biological. It is therefore imperative 
that this administration give the high- 
est priority to honoring the commit- 
ment that this Government itself 
made in the direction of restraining 
the proliferation of chemical weapons. 
That would be a far better way to pro- 
ceed than going forth with another 
generation of chemical weapons. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from New Jersey (Mrs. 
FENWICK) has expired. 

Mr. BONIOR of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentlewoman be allowed to 
proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. Bonror)? 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object—and I shall 
not—I would indicate to the Members 
of the body we are making excellent 
time. Under the 5:30 time constraint, I 
think we will make our deadline very 
well. 

If we could make points that we 
want to make and proceed with dis- 
patch, I know all of those here would 
appreciate it, and our other Members 
would, too. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my reser- 
vation of objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. BONIOR)? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. FENWICK. I yield briefly to 
the gentlewoman from New Jersey 
(Mrs. ROUKEMA). 

Mrs. ROUKEMA. I thank the gen- 
tlewoman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, when I sought elec- 
tion to the Congress in 1980, I en- 
dorsed the need for a stronger nation- 
al defense because of my belief that 
our defense capabilities have so dete- 
riorated that we could not effectively 
deter international aggression and 
defend our vital national interests. 
And I support the administration’s de- 
fense proposals to move swiftly and 
vigorously to reverse this dangerous 
trend. 

I believe that those of us who cam- 
paigned on this issue have a particular 
obligation to review, with the greatest 
care, each and every defense proposal. 
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I am deeply concerned that today we 
are in danger of approving funds for 
construction of this nerve gas facility 
without understanding the implica- 
tions and consequences of such an 
action. 

I am not an expert on defense spend- 
ing, nor am I an expert on chemical 
warfare. What I have attempted to do, 
therefore, is go back over the written 
record on this issue in an effort to un- 
derstand the reason for the request 
and the policy implications, if any. 

In 1969, President Nixon asked the 
Senate to ratify the Geneva Protocol 
of 1925, which prohibits the first use 
of chemical warfare weapons. He said: 

I hereby reaffirm that the United States 
will never be the first country to use chemi- 
cal weapons to kill. And I have also ex- 
tended this renunciation to chemical weap- 
ons which incapacitate * * *. These steps 
should go a long way toward outlawing 
weapons whose use has been repugnant to 
the conscience of mankind. 

In 1974, the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee report on the ratification 
of the Geneva Protocol stated clearly 
that research and development of 
chemical weapons must be based on 
how such weapons fit into a broad U.S. 
national security framework, not 
merely within the context of an isolat- 
ed tactical problem—this in reference 
to the Soviet Union. 

In fact, the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee noted that the ability of a target 
nation to defend itself well against 
such a chemical warfare attack may, 
in fact, be more important than the 
possession of a chemical warfare capa- 
bility, and that it is possible that the 
U.S. deterrent chemical warfare stock- 
pile could be interpreted by a suspi- 
cious potential enemy as a means of 
achieving a preemptive first strike. 
Thus, the potential enemy would 
engage in similar stockpiling, resulting 
in an arms race. 

The committee recommended the 
policy of deterrence of chemical war- 
fare based on the idea of retaliation in 
kind should be reviewed and reevaluat- 
ed to guarantee that it is the only ef- 
fective method of achieving the broad 
national security interests of the 
United States. 

In reviewing subsequent committee 
reports and last year’s debate on this 
issue, Mr. Chairman, I can find no 
solid evidence of further extensive 
analysis and study. The debate in the 
House last year centered on challenges 
to this very point. 

The conference report we have 
passed earlier says quite clearly that 
the committee of conference remains 
deeply concerned about the many as 
yet unanswered questions surrounding 
this effort. 

We are taking a significant step 
toward a major policy change without 
consideration of those policy questions 
the Foreign Affairs Committee—to 
their credit—identified for thorough 
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study in 1974. I fear that by the con- 
struction of this facility at Pine Bluff 
we are not only deflecting attention 
and resources away from our primary 
defense needs, but, more importantly, 
we are casually accepting a basic new 
doctrine of defense that would inte- 
grate chemical weapons into our tacti- 
cal planning. If the Bonior amend- 
ment fails, the new doctrine of tactical 
use—as opposed to deterrence—will be 
initiated with little understanding of 
the foreign policy, national security, 
and arms control implications. The 
conference report states: 

The committee also believes it is impera- 
tive that the administration provide an 
overview of the mission-oriented require- 
ments for the various binary weapons, as 
well as an arms control impact study of such 
requirements, before further funding is ap- 
proved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from New Jersey (Mrs. 
FENWICK) has again expired. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman 
from New Jersey? 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Reserving 
the right to object, I would hope in 
floor procedure Members would get 
their own time and not go through 
this yielding procedure, as an observa- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my reser- 
vation of objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman 
from New Jersey (Mrs. FENWICK)? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROUKEMA. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentlewoman will yield further, 
this is also coming at a time when our 
NATO allies are pressuring for re- 
sumption of arms talks and have 
stated objections to the deployment of 
chemical weapons. The conference 
report directs the administration to 
provide a country-by-country report 
from our NATO allies with respect to 
their official views on the long-range 
program. 

The record is clear that we have not 
done any real planning on this issue, 
as has been suggested on numerous oc- 
casions. Yet we are considering taking 
a major step toward a new chemical 
weapons policy without the necessary 
analysis. 

As the leader of the free world and 
as a nation that has prided itself on its 
historic commitment to humanitarian- 
ism, let us look at this issue more 
closely before we leap into a new 
policy direction. Let us find a way to 
say to the world: We can find better 
ways to be prepared. We need not 
resort to a weapon that cannot be con- 
trolled and will, for the most part, 
only kill innocent civilians. 

By adopting the Bonior amendment, 
we can insure that America will exam- 
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ine and pursue every possible military 
and diplomatic alternative to prevent 
this terrible scourge of warfare from 
use. As social philosopher Christopher 
Dawson wrote in 1942, “As soon as 
men decide that all means are permit- 
ted to fight an evil, then their good be- 
comes indistinguishable from the evil 
that they set out to destroy.” 

Mrs. FENWICK. I thank my col- 
league for her remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman has again expired. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requi- 
site number of words, and I rise in op- 
position to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to express my 
firm opposition to the Bonior amend- 
ment deauthorizing construction of 
the Army’s binary nerve gas facility at 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 

As a Representative from the State 
of Arkansas where this plant is to be 
located, I have taken to the floor 
before to discuss our national require- 
ment for a modern chemical weapons 
production capability. During the last 
session, this body aired all the issues 
surrounding this project including: 
The mounting threat of a Soviet first 
use of these weapons; the hazardous 
condition of our chemical deterent; 
and the lack of any progress in a 
Soviet-American arms control negotia- 
tion regarding chemical warfare. The 
fact remains that all of the arguments 
have been made previously, and Con- 
gress in its wisdom decided that this 
Nation must have a capability to pro- 
duce chemical weaponry by giving ap- 
proval to this construction project. 

Too much time has been allowed to 
lapse already. The American people 
must be alerted to the danger we face 
and complete the first step taken last 
Congress toward restoring the credibil- 
ity of our chemical deterrent. As I 
have pointed out previously, it is time 
to stop debating this issue and start 
acting in the best interest of our coun- 
try. Today, the Soviet Union has the 
best equipped and trained forces in 
the world for conducting sustained op- 
erations on a chemical battlefield. The 
Soviet Union considers chemical weap- 
ons to be an integral part of modern 
warfare and one of the most powerful 
means of destroying their enemies. 
U.S. Army intelligence analysts believe 
that the Soviet forces are capable of 
initiating and sustaining large-scale 
use of chemical weapons in either a 
conventional or nuclear conflict. 

Soviet chemical warfare specialists 
and forces are integrated into every 
level of their military structure, to in- 
clude a Chemical Directorate within 
the Ministry of Defense. Each Soviet 
Army front is supported by a chemical 
brigade, each combined army or tank 
army by a chemical battalion, each di- 
vision by a chemical battalion, and 
each motorized and tank regiment by 
a chemical company. 
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The extent of Soviet training in 
chemical warfare is unequaled and 
stresses individual and unit proficien- 
cy for exploiting their own offensive 
chemical operations. Use of diluted 
chemical agents to provide realism in 
training has been confirmed. The indi- 
vidual Soviet soldier is well trained in 
the use of his protective clothing. Ex- 
tensive exercises are utilized to in- 
crease the soldier’s psychological pre- 
paredness, improve combat proficiency 
while in protective clothing, and devel- 
op confidence in the adequacy of pro- 
tective clothing and equipment. De- 
contamination equipment is especially 
plentiful and can be made available in 
every tactical operation to reduce or 
eliminate contamination, thereby pre- 
serving combat effectiveness. Similar- 
ly, a wide spectrum of combat vehicles 
have been developed and fielded with 
an integral overpressure system which 
affords the personnel a “shirt sleeve” 
fighting environment. This total 
system approach for maintaining the 
combat effectiveness of their forces is 
complemented by equipment and unit 
operational capabilities for detecting/ 
warning and rapid reconnaissance of 
contaminated areas. 


Research and development programs 
within the Soviet Union have been ex- 
tensive and are continuing in all areas 
of chemical warfare activities. Protec- 
tive masks and individual clothing, as 
well as collective protection systems, 
chemical agent detector alarms, and 
personnel and equipment decontami- 
nation means are continually being 
improved. In addition, their research 
programs to develop new chemical 
warfare agents and weapon systems, 
including dual or multiple agent sys- 
tems, continue unabated. As a result, 
the Soviet Union could remain the 
best equipped nation in the world to 
conduct chemical warfare. 

Our current chemical stockpile is to- 
tally inadequate and continues to dete- 
riorate. Unless our stockpile is mod- 
ernized with the safer binary muni- 
tions, the result will be almost the 
same as unilateral disarmament in the 
chemical arena. The failure of this 
country to construct and equip a 
binary production facility would place 
an undue reliance on conventional 
forces and would invite the initiation 
of chemical warfare in any future con- 
flict. 

Many of my colleagues believe that 
the best way to prevent the use of 
chemical munitions is for the United 
States to unilaterally disarm in this 
area, in the hope that the rest of the 
world, in particular the Soviet Union, 
will follow our example. Unfortunate- 
ly, the history of chemical munitions 
reveals this is a dangerously mistaken 
viewpoint. Soviet military doctrine 
calls for employment of nerve gas in 
event of a war in Europe, and the Sovi- 
ets have taken extensive steps to pre- 
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pare its manpower for this type of 
warfare. We must convey to our allies 
that the responsibility for deterring 
chemical warfare is the paramount 
issue, and that the United States is 
ready to act responsively and decisive- 
ly. 

It is suggested that we will be 
authorizing the killing of innocent ci- 
vilians, and that the overwhelming 
majority of victims will then be unpro- 
tected civilians. Let me say that if the 
Soviets or other states are not de- 
terred from initiating chemical war- 
fare, then unnecessary loss of civilian 
life will most certainly occur from 
chemical weapons, as well as from 
other, more catastrophic weapons 
which may have to be relied on to try 
and negate the significant advantages 
the Soviets will have gained from 
using chemical weapons. If anything, 
this argument is strong rationale for 
developing a credible chemical deter- 
rent capability rather than rejecting 
it. The severe combat degradation and 
unit ineffectiveness caused by the use 
of chemical defensive equipment is 
more than enough in itself to cause an 
enemy to use chemical weapons—just 
think what our capability would be if 
chemical weapons were used against 
our forces, and our enemy was not 
forced to the same degraded posture. 

Chemical agents are employed in 
war as force multipliers. They cause 
casualties and they degrade the oper- 
ational effectiveness of military forces. 
Casualty effects are most pronounced 
against unprotected personnel, but we 
expect casualty rates as high as 10 
percent against fully protected sol- 
diers due to equipment failures, im- 
proper fitting, and individual errors in 
the use of protective devices. 

Perhaps more importantly, when 
military units assume a chemical war- 
fare protected posture, they reduce 
their operational effectiveness by 25 
percent or more. Communication be- 
comes more difficult, physical move- 
ment becomes more difficult due to 
the encumbrance of protective cloth- 
ing, and weapons are harder to sight 
and align on target because of the in- 
terference of the protective mask. In 
warm climates, heat casualities are a 
secondary bonus effect of the employ- 
ment of chemicals. 

The contamination of material— 
trucks, tanks, rations, ammunition— 
further degrades military operations. 
Resources must be diverted to decon- 
tamination efforts. Delivery of sup- 
plies to fighting units must be delayed. 
Some supplies must be destroyed. 
Maintenance operations become 
slower and more difficult. 

The ultimate impact of a chemical 
attack on military operations must be 
viewed as a composite of some of all of 
the above factors. In no case will the 
result be negligible, regardless of the 
level of protection provided. 
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A military force that can impose 
such penalties without fear of retali- 
ation in kind has a substantial advan- 
tage in battle. By developing a credible 
chemical warfare capability of our 
own, we negate that advantage, intro- 
duce a degree of uncertainty, and 
make the use of the enemy’s chemicals 
less likely. It is this aspect—reducing 
the likelihood of use of chemicals— 
that will save the lives of the civilian 
men, women, and children for whom 
concern is expressed. 

The comment that chemical weap- 
ons have no military utility if we have 
protective gear is simply wrong. The 
ability for over 100 years to conclude 
an effective prohibition of chemical 
weapons attests to the significance of 
chemical warfare. The Soviets know 
the significance of chemical warfare, 
and they are not going to give up their 
capability when they are superior. The 
point has already been made again 
and again that while defensive or pro- 
tective equipment is necessary for sur- 
vival, it will not, in itself, deter chemi- 
cal attack; the required chemical pro- 
tective clothing and equipment de- 
grade a fighting force. Is the cost of 
one aircraft carrier, or even if it were 
more, worth the possibility of losing a 
war in Europe or being forced to 
resort to nuclear weapons? 

In a recent letter to the chairman of 
the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee, Senator Town, Secretary of State 
Haig stated: 

The administration considers it vital that 
the United States maintain the credibility 
of its chemical weapons deterrent. Since no 
steps have been taken since 1969 to ensure 
the continuing effectiveness of this deter- 
rent, it is now in serious danger of deterio- 
rating and of losing its credibility. Faced 
with this urgent need, we think it is impor- 
tant to take advantage of the significant 
safety and environment advantages afford- 
ed by binary weapons. 

The administration’s decision does not 
represent a new policy departure in the 
chemical weapons area, nor a decision to 
place greater emphasis upon chemical weap- 
ons in our overall national security policy. 
Rather, it represents a necessary step in 
maintaining the effectiveness of existing 
United States policy of no first use of 
chemical weapons, and the maintenance of 
a limited, but effective, retaliatory capabili- 
ty. 

I personally believe the evidence of 
the reported use of chemicals in Af- 
ghanistan by the Russians supports 
their chief doctrine of using chemicals 
to achieve their expansionist goals in 
the world. Hundreds of refugees flee- 
ing to Pakistan have testified to Soviet 
gas attacks on defenseless Afghan vil- 
lages. Therefore, considering the Rus- 
sian stockpiles, and recent reports of 
its use, it is essential that the United 
States begin to rebuild our own stock- 
piles to serve as a deterrent. Binary 
munitions are safe to manufacture, 
handle, and store, and become lethal 
only when they are fired at an enemy. 
The sooner we move forward with con- 
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struction of our Pine Bluff facility the 
sooner we will be able to assure the 
American people of our national secu- 
rity. 
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Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. KAZEN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I rise to associate myself with the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas (Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT). It is true 
that we have subscribed to the fact 
that we will never use chemical war- 
fare as a first strike. The Soviet Union 
has been using chemical warfare and 
we know it. The gentlewoman from 
New Jersey has given us some exam- 
ples in Laos. We have heard that they 
have used it in Afghanistan. I do not 
know whether they have or not, but 
the persistent reports are that they 
have. If they have done this, there has 
been no world outcry against their 
doing it. 

Now we know that the only deter- 
rent then, if they should decide to use 
it in the future against us or against 
our allies, if they should know that we 
have the power to retaliate with the 
same, they are going to be very careful 
about how they use it or if they use it 
at all. 

We have only used the nuclear 
power one time or two times when we 
ended the war. Since then both sides 
have had it and neither side has used 
it. I think the same will happen with 
chemical warfare in the future. 

Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the amendment offered by my distin- 
guished colleague from the State of 
Michigan, (Mr. BONIOR). 

The development of binary chemical 
weapons will neither enhance our de- 
terrent force nor provide us with an 
effective weapon for development in 
battle situations. Consequently, this 
amendment offers us an important op- 
portunity to eliminate over $3 million 
of pointless military spending, and to 
head off an eventual $4 billion invest- 
ment. 

Neither the United States nor the 
Soviet Union has increased its stocks 
of chemical weapons since the late 
1960's; in effect, both nations have ob- 
served an unofficial moratorium on 
the expansion of chemical munitions. 
And to the extent that any chemical 
deterrent may ever be necessary, our 
Nation already has over 3 million 
nerve gas projectiles in its arsenal. 

Moreover, should we choose to 
deploy chemical weapons in military 
confrontations, we would soon learn 
that they are an ineffective weapon. 
Enemy troops, equipped with protec- 
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tive clothing, would escape the lethal 
effects of the aerosol clouds released 
by detonation. Only civilians would be 
vulnerable to the noxious fumes un- 
leashed into the atmosphere—the ci- 
vilian death toll would be devastating. 
And in the midst of all this human de- 
struction, enemy troop movement 
would continue unimpeded. 

A noted defense specialist has com- 
mented that our current military 
strategy is based upon the concept of 
“more.” More weapons, more carriers, 
more aircraft, more bases, more every- 
thing. But “more” is not always better. 
It is, however, always more expensive. 
The effort to secure an adequate na- 
tional defense is one which demands 
our unwavering support, but military 
spending that does nothing to render 
our Nation stronger is wasteful and 
should be eliminated. We have before 
us an opportunity to curtail over $3 
million of pointless military expense 
in the short term and $4 billion over 
the long term. I urge my colleagues to 
support the Bonior amendment. 

Mr. BONIOR of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLPE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. BONIOR of Michigan. I thank 
my colleague for yielding and com- 
mend him on his statement. 

Let me answer a few of the criti- 
cisms that have been lent by the Mem- 
bers who have spoken against the 
amendment. 

The gentleman from Virginia has in- 
dicated to this body that he knows of 
no progress being made in the discus- 
sions with the Soviet Union. I would 
add that in the session that ended in 
July both sides agreed to the principle 
of onsite inspections. I indeed think 
that is progress. 

The gentleman from Arkansas (Mr. 
ANTHONY) indicated the very innoc- 
uous nature of the agents used in this 
binary chemical system. I have infor- 
mation that says that some of the 
agents are as powerful as strychnine. I 
think that lends credence to the argu- 
ment that we need more hearings on 
exactly what we are doing in terms of 
this capability. 

Finally, let this debate not end with- 
out the point being made that our 
NATO partners are not in agreement 
with what we are doing here today. 
The countries of Denmark, Greece, 
Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, Norway, 
and Turkey have renounced its use. 
West Germany renounced use and pos- 
session in perpetuity but reluctantly 
allows the United States to stockpile 
in West Germany. The British have 
shifted emphasis to defending against 
the weapon. Secretary of Defense 
Weinberger has stated that we have 
not yet even consulted with our NATO 
allies about the deployment of this 
very lethal weapon. I think that ought 
to be part of the record. 
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When Members vote on this amend- 
ment they ought to consider that and 
the international ramifications of our 
NATO allies. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. BETHUNE. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words and rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the amendment because last fall, 
along about September 10, I suppose I 
was the Member who incited the ab- 
breviated debate that we had on 
binary gas at that time. While it was 
abbreviated, it was the best debate 
that we have had in the last 3 years 
and lasted a good deal longer than this 
one appears headed for. 

But, at that time, I had the impres- 
sion that we were bootstrapping on 
this issue because I am a new Member 
of Congress, just having come in, in 
the 96th Congress, and I tried as best I 
could to get up to speed on this issue 
because the site we are discussing is 
only about 30 miles from my district 
as the crow flies, so I was naturally in- 
terested. 

I discovered that for the most part 
Members in this body really do not 
know anything about this issue. In 
fact, I would submit that the majority 
of the Members here could not define 
for you what binary gas is, have not 
the faintest idea how the relationship 
is with our NATO allies, as the gentle- 
man has indicated. 

While there is allegation that we 
have had briefings and hearings on 
the subject out here in the Congress, I 
took the time last September to look 
up one of the hearings and it consists 
of four transcribed pages and that was 
all. I do not know what happened out 
in the hearing on R. & D. that the 
gentleman from Mississippi men- 
tioned, but I doubt seriously if it was a 
comprehensive hearing which treated 
all of the very sophisticated issues 
that come up on this subject. 

So the gentlewoman from New 
Jersey was right when she said the 
last time we treated the issue we po- 
larized around the point, that we did 
not have a good in-depth debate and 
consideration of the point. 

So I was troubled at that time as to 
whether this Congress really knew 
what it was doing on an issue of this 
importance. I am still troubled. Some 
people say that the Soviets have 
binary gas. Some say they do not have 
binary gas. Some say we need this for 
an offensive weapon. Some say we 
need it for a defensive weapon. Some 
say we need it for leverage in negotia- 
tions. 

It is a big issue, much bigger than 
many Members think. It is much 
larger and deserves much more atten- 
tion than we have given it here so far 
in this Congress. We have had changes 
in leadership. The gentleman from 
Michigan mentioned the fact that 
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many of our NATO allies do not sup- 
port this. We have had a change in 
leadership in France, in Italy. We have 
had a change in leadership in this 
country. 

The mix of forces that controls for- 
eign policy has altered substantially 
just since the last time we discussed it. 
We are discussing here a policy. The 
perception around the world is that 
the United States is not in favor of the 
use or the production of binary gas be- 
cause we have not produced any for 10 
years. 

Now my colleagues may split hairs 
and say go back to the wording of the 
statements that were made 10 years 
ago and you may discover that we 
came out at that time against the use 
of binary gas. But the perception 
around the world—and that is what is 
important—is that we do not intend to 
produce binary gas. 

So I would say to my colleagues that 
we really need to talk about this in 
more detail than we have. We are 7 
years away from the time that any of 
this new binary gas would come off 
the production line. There is no rush 
here. We are being bold enough in this 
Congress to deal with some tough 
issues that we have not faced in the 
past. Why do we not deal with this 
issue in like fashion? Why do we not 
bring it up and discuss it as we should 
in great detail and give the people a 
chance to communicate with us as to 
their sentiment? 

Finally, I would make this point be- 
cause one of the best arguments I 
heard on this floor last September was 
made by the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. ZABLOCKI). The gentleman raised 
three questions. He said: 

In sum, Mr. Chairman, adoption of this 
military construction project in fiscal year 
1981: Unnecessarily complicates our present 
efforts to maintain positive relations with 
our NATO allies to preserve an effective de- 
terrent to the Soviet threat in Europe; un- 
dermines our longstanding commitment to 
the ban on production and use of lethal 
chemical warfare through negotiations; and 
undermines our efforts to reduce the prolif- 
eration of arms worldwide 

I feel that any committee that 
brings a bill to this floor has the re- 
sponsibility to rebut those arguments 
and to carry the proof. 

I do not think the committee has in 
this instance. Therefore, I urge that 
Members support the gentleman’s 
amendment, and I think that he is on 
the right track. I think that we can do 
a much better, much more responsible 
job of analyzing a very difficult issue 
here in the Congress. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to con- 
gratulate the gentleman from Michi- 
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gan (Mr. Bonror) for his amendment. 
I carried the burden of this fight on 
occasions in previous Congresses, at 
least once successfully, and I think the 
issues involved are terribly important. 
I think it is most important that we 
pass his amendment. 

The fact of the matter is that we are 
talking about the investment of many 
billions of dollars in a series of weap- 
ons the terror of which is almost un- 
paralleled. We are talking about 
chemical weapons that work on the 
nervous system, cause paralysis and 
asphyxiation and yet are of very little 
military value. 

We already have a large stockpile of 
chemical weapons. The United States 
has enough chemical weapons stock- 
piled to kill or maim millions of 
human beings within an area of thou- 
sands of square miles, 

Moreover, these chemical weapons 
can only be used effectively against ci- 
vilians as the Russian troops are pre- 
pared to wear protective clothing. Our 
European allies have already said they 
do not want to get involved in this. 
Not one European country has agreed 
to allow binary weapons to be pre-posi- 
tioned on its soil. So this huge expend- 
iture of taxpayers’ dollars is largely 
going to be wasted. 

This situation is very much like the 
strategic mistake we made when we 
decided to develop and deploy MIRV. 
It was not long before the Soviets felt 
compelled to engage in their own 
MIRV production. Now, once again, 
we will spur the Russians into similar 
activity and we are going to leave our- 
selves less secure than we were before. 
The Russians are not going to sit still 
while we produce these binary weap- 
ons. They are going to go ahead and 
increase their own stockpile. We are 
going to again have a situation where 
we will have spent billions of dollars 
and they will have spent billions of 
dollars and we will be less secure than 
we are now. 

In addition, the technology for pro- 
ducing chemical weapons may be 
easily acquired by other governments, 
fringe organizations, and terrorist 
groups, a most dangerous development 
indeed. 

Lastly, we are still involved in nego- 
tiations with the Russians to try and 
limit use of chemical weapons. I think 
that that effort ought to be pursued, 
that it would result in much greater 
security than anything we could possi- 
bly do by producing these weapons. 
The Pine Bluff facility is a bad invest- 
ment economically and militarily. 

I strongly urge that this amendment 
be adopted. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
notice there are two Members stand- 
ing who wish to speak on this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that debate on this amendment 
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and all amendments thereto conclude 
in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requi- 
site number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan to deauthorize 
construction of the Pine Bluff Binary 
Chemical Weapons Facility. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe we need a 
strong national defense, but I do not 
feel that that means we should scrap 
the 1l-year moratorium on production 
of chemical weapons. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the es- 
timated $4 billion program for nerve 
gas production is repugnant and of du- 
bious military usefulness. 

From my research on the issue, I am 
convinced that the majority of victims 
of chemical warfare would undoubted- 
ly be civilians, since potential adver- 
saries, like the Soviet Army, are fully 
equipped with protective gear. If 
chemical weapons are used in a mili- 
tary conflict, then the overwhelming 
majority of victims will be the men, 
women, and children on the street— 
not advancing soldiers. Furthermore, 
it is my understanding that nerve gas 
can kill up to 12 miles away—and 
maim up to 24 miles away, inflicting 
terrible damage on nearby popula- 
tions. 

The gruesome nature of the weapon 
is frightening and scary. A few min- 
utes ago, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan recounted the effects of nerve gas 
on the human person. 

Nerve gas works on the central nerv- 
ous system to cause sweating, convul- 
sions, uncontrollable vomiting and di- 
arrhea, dimming of vision, and ulti- 
mately, asphyxiation by paralyzing 
the respiratory system. Even non- 
lethal exposure will produce neuro- 
logical and psychiatric disorders. 

Mr. Chairman, because the military 
usefulness of nerve gas is questionable, 
because it would take its heaviest toll 
on civilians, I urge support for the 
Bonior amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. BRINKLEY). 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Chairman, in 
conclusion I rise in opposition to the 
Bonior amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, in response to the 
gentleman from Arkansas (Mr. BETH- 
UNE) there has been no rush. There 
has been perhaps delay on this issue. 
The issue was met, addressed, and de- 
cided last year. The statement of the 
managers is in yesterday’s RECORD at 
page 11357, and it addresses existing 
authority and existing appropriations 
thereunder. 
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In the statement it clearly shows, as 
the gentlewoman from New Jersey has 
indicated, that the other body did 
recede to this body in appropriating 
some funds, and of course we have 
voted on that today in the supplemen- 
tal appropriations bill. 

This is a fairly modest beginning. 

We can make a beginning, and there- 
fore, Mr. Chairman, I ask the Commit- 
tee of the Whole to vote down the 
Bonior amendment. 
@ Mr. WYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
today in support of the amendment of- 
fered by my friend from Michigan 
(Mr. Bonror). 

This amendment would deauthorize 
the construction of the Army’s binary 
nerve gas facility at Pine Bluff, Ark. I 
fear that unless this amendment is 
adopted, we will embark upon yet an- 
other arms race—an arms race for 
which there is no justification. 

We hear the familiar refrain that. 
“The Soviets are increasing their 
nerve gas arsenal, so we better do the 
same.” Mr. Chairman, that argument 
is as valid as the argument that since 
they have 5,000 statues of Lenin, we 
should build 5,000 statues of Jeffer- 
son. I ask my colleagues, will the pro- 
duction of artillery shells containing 
binary nerve gas make us any safer? 
Will we sleep any better at night? Will 
our children live in a more secure 
world? 

Their increased manufacture and de- 
ployment will not provide a ligitimate 
deterrent to the Warsaw Pact coun- 
tries. In the current climate of 
strained relations between ourselves 
and the Soviet Union, the production 
of binary nerve gas sends precisely the 
wrong message to our adversaries. 

We must learn from history. Nerve 
gas has been used effectively only on 
defenseless, often civilian populations. 
Intelligence estimates tell us that the 
Warsaw Pact troops in Eastern Europe 
are equipped with sufficient protective 
gear to endure an attack of chemical 
weapons. In addition, our Armed 
Forces are equipped with similar pro- 
tective gear. 

With this in mind, we should realize 
that debate over chemical weapons 
does not center on their use in a super- 
power conflict. A weapon is not effec- 
tive if both sides are protected from it. 
The only effective use of chemical 
weapons is against a nation which 
lacks protection. 

If we manufacture these artillery 
shells, the so-called “Big-eyes,” we are 
preparing a weapon for use in the 
Third World. For that is the only the- 
ater in the world where they would be 
effective—since the troops and guerril- 
las in these theaters seldom have suf- 
ficient protection. These are the kinds 
of fundamental changes in foreign 
policy we should be considering sober- 
ly and carefully. 
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Apparently, the Soviets are prepared 
to use chemical weapons in warfare, as 
they may have used it on Afghans and 
supplied it to the Vietnamese. 

It is clear, that the only significant 
casualties of chemical warfare will be 
the innocent civilian population. I ask 
my colleagues in the Chamber today, 
“Can we honestly justify the manufac- 
ture of a sophisticated weapon, whose 
effectiveness is aimed not at an aggres- 
sor, but at civilian populations?” Not 
at soldiers but at defenseless men, 
women, and children. 

Just a few weeks ago, we heard that 
the 1980’s had proved wrong the idea 
that we can solve problems simply by 
throwing money at them. Mr. Chair- 
man, if you can not solve social prob- 
lems by throwing money at them, how 
can you make the world safer by care- 
lessly throwing money at the Penta- 
gon. 

I do not believe we should manufac- 
ture a weapon whose real potential is 
for export to other countries. 

We have already stockpiled millions 
of this type of shell. In fact, a signifi- 
cant amount of nerve gas stockpiles 
call my State of Oregon their home. 
There is nerve gas stored in Umatilla, 
Oreg., and I have never met an Orego- 
nian who feels safer or less threatened 
because we have our share of nerve 
gas in our State. 

As we engage in the debate, let us 
make no mistake about what we do by 
approving funds for this facility. We 
are talking about the manufacture of 
a weapon which kills in an extremely 
gruesome and evil way. 

Death by nerve gas does not come 
quickly or painlessly. Rather, because 
the central nervous system is attacked, 
intense sweating, convulsions, uncon- 
trollable vomiting, diarrhea, dimming 
of vision, and final asphyxia following 
paralysis of the respiratory system 
takes place. According to the dose, this 
torture may last from several minutes 
to several hours. 

Oh, yes, we are told that because the 
artillery shells would contain two sep- 
arate compartments, the chemicals are 
not toxic until detonation. But these 
chemicals, stored separately, are cer- 
tainly not harmless—one of the chemi- 
cals, DF, is as toxic as strychnine. 

I for one, cannot cast a vote to build 
this kind of weapon, and I urge my 
colleagues to support this amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. BONIOR). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes 
appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. BONIOR of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 135, noes 
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220, present 1, not voting 75, as fol- 
lows: 

[Roll No. 631] 

AYES—135 


Frost 
Garcia 
Gejdenson 
Glickman 
Gray 
Green 
Gregg 
Guarini 
Gunderson 
Hall (OH) 
Harkin 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hertel 
Hightower 
Hollenbeck 
Hopkins 
Hoyer 
Jacobs 
Kastenmeier 


Miller (CA) 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell (MD) 
Moakley 
Nowak 

Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 

Ottinger 


NOES—220 


D'Amours 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Dannemeyer 


Williams (MT) 
Wolpe 

Wylie 

Yates 


Hall, Sam 
Hamilton 
Hammerschmidt 
Hansen (ID) 
Hansen (UT) 
Hartnett 
Hatcher 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hendon 
Hiler 
Holland 
Holt 

Horton 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 
Ireland 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Jones (NC) 
Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 


Broomfield 
Brown (CO) 
Broyhill 
Butler 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carman 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Clinger 
Coats 
Coelho 
Coleman 
Collins (TX) 
Conable 
Corcoran 
Courter 
Coyne, James 
Crane, Daniel 
Crane, Philip 
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Marriott 
Martin (NC) 
Martin (NY) 
Matsui 
McClory 
McCollum 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McGrath 
Mica 

Michel 
Miller (OH) 
Molinari 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 


Weber (OH) 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whitten 
Williams (OH) 


Shumway 
Shuster 
Siljander 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Smith (AL) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (OR) 
Snowe 
Snyder 


ANSWERED “PRESENT” —1 
Gonzalez 
NOT VOTING—%5 
Mollohan 


Young (MO) 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Albosta 
Alexander 
Ashbrook 
AuCoin 
Badham 
Bailey (MO) 
Beilenson 
Benedict 
Biaggi 
Boland 
Bouquard 
Brown (OH) 
Burgener 
Burton, Phillip 
Carney 
Chappell 
Collins (IL) 


Mitchell (NY) 
Moffett 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Wyden for, 
against. 

Mr. Moffett for, with Mr. Emery against. 

Mr. Florio for, with Mr. Johnston against. 

Mr. Phillip Burton for, with Mr. Petri 
against. 

Mr. AuCoin for, with Mr. Hyde against. 

Mr. Leland for, with Mr. Mitcheil of New 
York against. 

Mr. Rangel for, with Mr. Badham against. 

Mr. Richmond for, with Mr. Burgener 
against. 

Mrs. Collins of Illinois for, with Mr. Lun- 
gren against. 

Mr. Jeffords for, with Mr. Lowery against. 

Mr. ATKINSON and Mr. ROBERTS 
of South Dakota changed their votes 
from “aye” to “no.” 

Mrs. BOGGS changed her vote from 
“no” to “aye.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 


with Mr. Alexander 
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Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased indeed 
to note in this legislation authorizing 
military construction (H.R. 3455) that 
substantial improvements are being 
authorized for the Great Lakes Naval 
Training Center in my congressional 
district. 

Of utmost importance is the con- 
struction of quarters for men and 
women of the Navy at Great Lakes 
who are part of the Service School 
Command. The Navy service schools 
are perhaps the most significant ele- 
ments in the modern Navy. The facili- 
ties for instruction and the trained 
personne! for providing this critical in- 
struction are currently available. 
There are not, however, the quarters 
necessary to meet the housing needs 
at the Service School Command. Ac- 
cordingly, the principal item which is 
included in the military construction 
program at Great Lakes is that of 
quarters for enlisted personnel—$8.8 
million. 

Mr. Chairman, other improvements 
at Great Lakes which have been au- 
thorized by the committee include $3 
million for construction of a cold stor- 
age warehouse and $240,000 for con- 
struction of a family service center. 
These also are of significance at this 
Great Lakes Naval Training Center. 

Mr. Chairman, I commend the ad- 
ministration for its emphasis on mili- 
tary preparedness. In turn, I salute 
the committee for its response to the 
military construction needs which are 
vital elements in behalf of our nation- 
al security. In meeting these needs at 
Great Lakes, the committee is fulfill- 
ing its responsibilities in a substantial 
way. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HARTNETT 

Mr. HARTNETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HARTNETT: 
Page 59, after line 11, add the following new 
section: 

DISTRICT OFFICES OF ARMY CORPS OF 
ENGINEERS 

Sec. 906. (a) During fiscal 1982, the Secre- 
tary of the Army shall maintain a District 
Office of the United States Army Corps of 
Engineers at each site within 25 miles of 
each major defense port within the conti- 
nental United States, where there is such an 
office on June 4, 1981. 

(b) For the purposes of this section, the 
term major defense port“ means any of the 
following: 

(1) A major United States Navy shipyard. 

(2) A home port for major naval forces. 

(3) A major supply and embarkation port 
for elements of the Armed Forces. 

Mr. HARTNETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
address this House in regard to this 
amendment which I am proposing to 
the military construction and authori- 
zation bill. I want to express my deep- 
est appreciation to Chairman BRINK- 
LEY and to ranking member, Mr. 
TRIBLE, for their diligence in helping 
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me prepare this amendment. Mr. 
Speaker, the administration through 
OMB has mandated the Corps of Engi- 
neers civil works programs must lose 
790 manpower spaces by fiscal year 
1981; 2,205 spaces will be deleted 
during fiscal year 1982; 790 plus 2,205 
comes out to 2,995 spaces, or approxi- 
mately 11 percent reduction of the 
fiscal year 1980 authorization for the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. The 
Chief of Engineers, Lt. Gen. J. K. 
Bratton, anticipates making realine- 
ment and reduction recommendations 
to Secretary of the Army by the 
middle of this month. I am confident 
that the closing of several district of- 
fices, Charleston included, cannot be 
ruled out. I am very much concerned 
for the welfare and the jobs of the 
150-plus workers who now man the 
Charleston Office of the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers. These have been 
dedicated public servants and are a 
great asset to the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers. Within the totality of the 
manpower of the Southeast region 
and Nation, numerous areas exist 
where curtailment of least productive 
activities can concur without reducing 
the support in South Carolina. If the 
Secretary of the Army were to exer- 
cise his authority to trim 11 percent of 
all the offices, such as Wilmington, Sa- 
vannah, Jacksonville, Charleston, I 
would understand it. But I cannot un- 
derstand the possiblity of the Secre- 
tary closing the entire Charleston Dis- 
trict Office. 

Accordingly, I am introducing my 
amendment which says the Secretary 
of the Army will maintain a district 
office in Charleston and in other 
ports, such as Charleston, where there 
is a naval facility or major defense in- 
stallations. The necessary manpower 
reductions should not have a detri- 
mental effect on our national security. 
This amendment will not cost the 
Government any additional money, 
but will insure that Charleston, and 
other critical ports, will have the con- 
tinuation of corps support, so that 
their vital mission can be met. 

Again, I want to express my appre- 
ciation to the Chairman and to the 
ranking Member, and I urge my col- 
leagues of the House to support my 
amendment. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. HARTNETT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Chairman, for 
the information of the Members, be- 
sides this amendment, we have two 
amendments, both of which have been 
reviewed by the staff and by the com- 
mittee members. We intend to accept 
both of them. There may be two or 
three minor colloquys, and I believe 
we will be through within 10 or 15 
minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, concerning the pend- 
ing amendment offered by the gentle- 
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men from South Carolina (Mr. HART- 
NETT), this side has reviewed the 
amendment and accepts the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. TRIBLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARNETT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. 

Mr. TRIBLE. Mr. Chairman, we on 
the Republican side have also re- 
viewed the gentleman’s amendment 
and recommend that it be adopted by 
the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from South Carolina (Mr. HART- 
NETT). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ANDERSON 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ANDERSON: At 
the end of the bill, add the following new 
section: 


LAND CONVEYANCE, LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


Sec. 906. (a) The Secretary of the Army 
(hereinafter in this section referred to as 
the “Secretary”) is authorized to convey to 
the City of Long Beach, California (herein- 
after in this section referred to as the 
City“), all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to a tract of land of 
varying width consisting of 0.7176 acres and 
extending from the south boundary of the 
Long Beach Army Reserve Training Center, 
Long Beach, California, north along the 
west boundary of such training center to 
Willow Street. 

(b) (in consideration for the conveyance 
under subsection (a), the City shall convey 
to the United States all right, title, and in- 
terest of the City in and to a tract of land of 
varying width consisting of 0.7176 acres and 
coextensive with and immediately adjoining 
the south boundary of the Long Beach 
Army Reserve Training Center, as estab- 
lished after the conveyance authorized in 
subsection (a). 

(c) The City of Long Beach shall pay to 
the United States an amount equal to the 
amount by which the fair market value (as 
determined by the Secretary) of the proper- 
ty to be conveyed by the United States to 
the City under subsection (a) exceeds the 
fair market value (as determined by the Sec- 
retary) of the property to be conveyed by 
the City to the United States under subsec- 
tion (b). 

(dX1) The exact acreages and legal de- 
scriptions of any property acquired or con- 
veyed under subsection (a) or (b) shall be 
determined by surveys that are satisfactory 
to the Secretary. The cost of any such 
survey shall be borne by the City. 

(2) The Secretary may require such addi- 
tional terms and conditions with respect to 
the acquisition and conveyance authorized 
by this section as he considers appropriate 
to protect the interests of the United States. 


Mr. ANDERSON (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be con- 
sidered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment to title IX of H.R. 3455 in- 
volves a land exchange between the 
city of Long Beach, Calif., and the 
Long Beach Army Reserve Training 
Center. 

Specifically, this amendment would 
allow the Secretary of the Army to 
convey to the city of Long Beach all 
right, title, and interest of the United 
States a tract of land consisting of 
about three-quarters of an acre. In ex- 
change, the city of Long Beach shall 
convey to the United States all right, 
title, and interest of the city a tract of 
land of equal size. The Army has ana- 
lyzed the proposed land exchange and 
concluded that land which they cur- 
rently hold title to is worth $1 per 
square foot more than the land the 
city would relinquish, for a total value 
difference of $31,259. City officials will 
settle this difference by making a pay- 
ment directly into the U.S. Treasury. 


Mr. Chairman, this land exchange 
will allow an important redevelopment 
project within Long Beach to continue 
and will bring added jobs and income 
to the surrounding area. I have 
worked very closely with my good 
friend and colleague from Long Beach, 
Dan LUNGREN, on this amendment and 
urge the committee to adopt it. 


Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 


Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Chairman, for 


the information of the committee, we 
have reviewed this amendment. It is a 
good amendment, and we accept it on 
this side. 


Mr. TRIBLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. TRIBLE. Mr. Chairman, we 
have reviewed the gentleman's amend- 
ment on the Republican side. We do 
not object to it and recommend that it 
be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. ANDERSON). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ERTEL 

Mr. ERTEL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ERTEL: 

REALINEMENT OF FORT INDIANTOWN GAP 

Sec. 906. (a) No funds appropriated pursu- 
ant to any authorization contained in this 
Act may be used to realign, or terminate 
any component of, Fort Indiantown Gap lo- 
cated in Annville, Pennsylvania, before No- 
vember 1, 1981. 

(b) No funds appropriated pursuant to 
any authorization contained in this Act may 
be used to realign, or terminate any compo- 
nent of, Fort Indiantown Gap located in 
Annville, Pennsylvania, if before November 
1, 1981, both the Armed Services Committee 
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of the Senate and the Armed Services Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
pass, by a majority vote of those members 
of the committee present and voting, a 
quorum being present, resolutions disap- 
proving such realinement or termination. 

(c) For purposes of this section, the term 
“to realign” includes any action which both 
reduces and relocates functions and civilian 
personnel positions, but does not include a 
reduction in force resulting from workload 
adjustments, reduced personnel or funding 
levels, skill imbalances, or other similar 
causes. 


Mr. ERTEL (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the 
REcorD, since it has been provided to 
both sides. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ERTEL. Mr. Chairman, the 
intent of this amendment is straight- 
forward. It delays the Department of 
the Army’s implementation of the rea- 
linement of Indiantown Gap until No- 
vember 1, 1981. The amendment also 
gives the Armed Services Committee 
of both the House and Senate the au- 
thority to override the Army’s realine- 
ment decision in this instance, if the 
committees act by resolution before 
November 1. 

Why the need for this amendment? 

The Army announced its decision to 
realine Indiantown Gap on April 1, 
1976, before I ever got to Congress in 
1979, the Army’s data justifying the 
realinement was audited by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. Let me read to 
you what GAO had to say about the 
Army’s data: 

Our (GAO's) review of the study disclosed 
data changes, errors, omissions, and ques- 
tionable procedures that caused us (GAO) 
to challenge the use of the study as a basis 
for the decision. 

That is very sharp criticism. The 
Army agreed at least to part of GAO’s 
findings. The Army went back and re- 
vised its economic data justifying the 
realinement. 

Unfortunately, a second GAO audit 
of the revised data will not be complet- 
ed until mid to late August. Given a 
substantial doubt about whether this 
particular realinement is cost effective 
for the taxpayers, I think it makes 
good commonsense to delay imple- 
menting action until the GAO audit is 
completed and its findings are re- 
viewed. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say that I do 
not take this action lightly. Previously 
Congressman BoB WALKER and Con- 
gressman Gus YATRON, whose districts 
would also be affected adversely by 
the realinement, joined with me in a 
letter to Army Secretary Marsh asking 
him to delay the final decision and 
recommendation on his own volition. 
While the Secretary has not yet re- 
sponded, I understand from his staff 
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that he does not intend to respond fa- 
vorably. My last contact with Secre- 
tary Marsh’s staff was about 1 p.m. 
today. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, Congress- 
man WALKER is not present today be- 
cause of committee business. But I un- 
derstand his staff has relayed to him 
the content of this amendment, and 
the indication is that Congressman 
WALKER does support it. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ERTEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
Secretary of the Army has today 
agreed to defer final action on Indian- 
town Gap until he has had an oppor- 
tunity to review the GAO data, which 
he understands will be available short- 
ly. In view of that, we hope that the 
gentleman will withdraw his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ERTEL. Mr. Chairman, it is my 
understanding that the Secretary has 
responded and there will be a delay 
until the GAO audit is completed, is 
that correct? 

Mr. BRINKLEY. That is correct. 

Mr. ERTEL. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. 
BRINKLEY). 

Mr. YATRON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ERTEL. I yield to my colleague, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. YATRON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank my colleague, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. ERTEL), for 
yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I was prepared to 
speak in support of the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman form Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. ERTEL) with respect to the 
Army realinement at Fort Indiantown 
Gap. However, I am most pleased to 
learn that the Secretary of the Army 
has accepted our position and will 
delay the implementation of their pro- 
posal until they have had an opportu- 
nity to receive and study the GAO 
report. 

I believe this is a prudent and eco- 
nomically sound decision by the Secre- 
tary, and we will certainly hold him to 
his word. 

My deepest and most sincere thanks 
go to the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr. ERTEL), because without his 
tireless efforts in this matter, I do not 
believe a favorable decision would 
have been forthcoming. The gentle- 
man has done a superb job, and I want 
to commend him for it. 

Mr. ERTEL. Mr. Chairman, based 
upon the Secretary’s statement, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The amendment 
is withdrawn. 


o 1730 


Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

I would like to say to the gentleman 
from Georgia (Mr. BRINKLEY), that 
I have been made aware of three vital 
military construction projects that are 
required at Vance Air Force Base in 
my district. These projects have been 
requested by Vance for some time, but 
the various Air Force and Department 
of Defense review levels have not yet 
provided these for our consideration. I 
strongly support these projects to im- 
prove living conditions for our bache- 
lor officer personnel and to replace de- 
teriorating operations and mainte- 
nance facilities. I request the gentle- 
man from Georgia and his subcommit- 
tee to consider the following Vance Air 
Force Base projects for funding: 

Bachelor officers’ quarters for 240 
personnel at an approximate cost of 
$8,800,000; 

A base flight operational facility 
sized at 8,715 square feet at an ap- 
proximate cost of $800,000; and 

A flight maintenance facility sized at 
3,600 square feet at an approximate 
cost of $300,000. 


VANCE AIR FORCE BASE 


Project 


Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLISH. I would be happy to 
yield. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. The gentleman 
from Oklahoma and myself have con- 
ferred together with reference to the 
bachelor officers’ quarters for 240 per- 
sonnel at an approximate cost base of 
$8.8 million, a base flight operational 
facility and a flight maintenance fa- 
cility at the Vance Air Force Base. We 
have been advised that they are not 
yet under design, that they are cur- 
rently programed by the Air Force in 
later fiscal years. We will review these 
projects, based upon the gentleman's 
strong support and evaluate them for 
inclusion in the fiscal year 1983 mili- 
tary construction program. 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a 
few questions, if I may, of the distin- 
guished chairman of the Military In- 
stallations and Facilities Subcommit- 
tee. As the gentleman knows from my 
March 31, 1981, letter to him, I am 
very concerned about the lack of ade- 
quate facilities at the Defense Lan- 
guage Institute located in Monterey, 
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Calif., in the 16th Congressional Dis- 
trict. I am concerned that the military 
construction bill under consideration 
today does not include any projects 
designed to alleviate the overcrowding 
in classrooms and barracks at DLI. 
This installation, as the chairman 
knows, is critical to the intelligence ca- 
pability of the United States. The 
training of language-competent per- 
sonnel in the military services and 
other intelligence-related agencies 
should be given top priority in our de- 
fense planning and our military con- 
struction programs. 

Right now, DLI’s increasing student 
inputs have outstripped the limits of 
the physical plant. Although the DLI 
was created to centralize foreign lan- 
guage training, in October, 1980, the 
Army announced a shift of about 500 
Russian students to Lackland AFB. 
The Lackland offshoot is expected to 
continue over the next few years, thus 
threatening the integrity of DLI as an 
installation and endangering the effec- 
tiveness of our military foreign lan- 
guage program. I want to ask the dis- 
tinguished chairman what the sub- 
committee’s intentions are with regard 
to military construction at DLI? As a 
result of your subcommittee’s consid- 
eration of the needs at DLI, do you 
have a timeframe for building the 
classroom and barracks facilities at 
DLI needed to meet the pressing for- 
eign language training requirements 
of our defense intelligence communi- 
ty? 

Mr. BRINEKLEY. I thank the gentle- 
man from California for raising this 
very important issue during the debate 
on the military construction bill for 
fiscal year 1982. The subcommittee 
looked into the construction needs at 
the Defense Language Institute and 
found that there appears to be a seri- 
ous problem of overcrowding. I share 
the gentleman’s concern about the 
impact of this situation on the mission 
of DLI. However, the subcommittee 
had to consider the administration’s 
request for projects and some other 
ongoing programs within the con- 
straints of a tight budget. My hope is 
that the subcommittee will be able to 
approve an expedited construction 
program at DLI in the military con- 
struction bill for fiscal year 1983. I 
want to assure the gentleman from 
California that I recognize and appre- 
ciate the important mission of DLI 
and that I will do all I can to insure 
that its physical capacity is improved 
to meet increased student loading in 
foreign language training. 

Mr. PANETTA. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman for his considera- 
tion and cooperation. I would only un- 
derline that we have a very serious 
shortage of space at DLI, and I would 
be pleased if the chairman or if staff 
of the subcommittee would visit DLI 
in the near future to see in person 
how serious the problem is. I strongly 
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hope that we can include the class- 
room and barracks construction as 
soon as possible. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further amendments, under the rule, 
the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; 
and the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. 
DERRICK) having assumed the chair, 
Mr. PICKLE, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H.R. 3455) to authorize 
certain construction at military instal- 
lations for fiscal year 1982, and for 
other purposes, pursuant to House 
Resolution 144, he reported the bill 
back to the House with sundry amend- 
ments adopted by the Committee of 
the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is or- 
dered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. LEVITAS. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 311, nays 
36, not voting 84, as follows: 

[Roll No. 64] 
YEAS—311 
Butler 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carman 
Chappie 


Broomfield 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (CO) 
Burton, John 


Michel 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (OH) 
Mineta 
Minish 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morrison 
Mottl 
Murtha 
Myers 
Napier 
Natcher 


Jones (NC) 
Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
Kazen 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Kogovsek 
Kramer 
Lagomarsino 


Roberts (KS) 


NAYS—36 


Hawkins 
Hollenbeck 
Kastenmeier 
Lundine 
McHugh 
Mitchell (MD) 
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Roberts (SD) 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Rogers 

Rose 


Rostenkowski 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rousselot 


Smith (NJ) 
Smith (OR) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Stark 
Staton 
Stenholm 
Swift 
Synar 


Weber (OH) 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Williams (MT) 
Williams (OH) 
Wilson 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wolpe 
Wortley 
Wright 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Young (MO) 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Sabo 
Savage 
Scheuer 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Stokes 
Studds 
Tauke 
Vento 
Weaver 
Weiss 
Yates 


NOT VOTING—84 


Bliley 

Boland 
Bouquard 
Brown (OH) 
Broyhill 
Burgener 
Burton, Phillip 
Carney 
Chappell 


Collins (IL) 
Cotter 

Craig 
Dickinson 
Dymally 
Early 
Edwards (CA) 


Emery 
Evans (1A) 


Roe 

Roemer 

Santini 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Siljander 

St Germain 
Goldwater Stratton 
Grisham 
Hall, Ralph 
Hatcher 
Hillis 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Hyde 
Jeffords 
Johnston 
Kemp 


Mitchell (NY) 
Moffett 


Richmond 


o 1745 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Mollohan for, with Mr. Richmond 
against. 

Mr. Alexander for, with Mr. Edwards of 
California against. 

Mr. Pepper for, with Mr. Moffett against. 

Mr. Boland for, with Mr. Leland against. 

Mr. Florio for, with Mrs. Collins of Illinois 
against. 

Mr. Fary for, with Mr. Rangel against. 


Until further notice: 


. Roemer with Mr. Dickinson. 

. Ferraro with Mr. Benedict. 

. LaFalce with Mr. Fish. 

. Price with Mr. Mitchell of New York. 

St Germain with Mr. Johnston. 

. Wyden with Mr. Ashbrook. 

. Whitten with Mr. Vander Jagt. 

. Udall with Mr. Walker. 
Mrs. Schroeder with Mr. Pashayan. 
Mr. Roe with Mr. Sensenbrenner. 
Mr. Biaggi with Mr. Murphy. 
Mr. Chappell with Mr. Siljander. 
Mr. Phillip Burton with Mr. Petri. 
Mrs. Bouquard with Mr. Schulze. 
Ms. Mikulski with Mr. Pursell. 


Mr. Fuqua with Mr. Martin of North 
Carolina. 


. AuCoin with Mr. Kemp. 

. Albosta with Mrs. Martin of Illinois. 

. Dymally with Mr. Hyde. 

. Early with Mr. Frenzel. 

. White with Mr. Badham. 

. Traxler with Mr. Goldwater. 

. Wirth with Mr. Evans of Iowa. 

. Stratton with Mr. Brown of Ohio. 

. Santini with Mr. Jeffords. 

. Hatcher with Mr. Bailey of Missouri. 
. Washington with Mr. Ralph M. Hall. 
. Flippo with Mr. Bliley. 

Hubbard with Mr. Hillis. 

. Foglietta with Mr. Lujan. 

Stump with Mr. Marriott. 

. Beilenson with Mr. Lungren. 

Howard with Mr. Broyhill. 

. Grisham with Mr. Burgener. 

Carney with Mr. Emery. 


So the bill was passed. 
The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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AUTHORIZING CLERK TO MAKE 
CORRECTIONS IN ENGROSS- 
MENT OF H.R. 3455, MILITARY 
CONSTRUCTION AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT, 1982 


Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that in the en- 
grossment of the bill, H.R. 3455, the 
Military Construction Authorization 
Act, 1982, the Clerk be authorized to 
make necessary technical corrections, 
including section numbers, punctua- 
tion, and cross references. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks and to 
include extraneous matter on the bill 
just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Sparrow, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 3512) entitled 
“An act making supplemental and fur- 
ther continuing appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1981, 
rescinding certain budget authority, 
and for other purposes.” y 

The message also announced that 
the Senate agrees to the amendments 
of the House to the amendments of 
the Senate numbered 15, 17, 20, 21, 29, 
38, 41, 42, 47, 49, 50, 53, 68, 72, 81, 84, 
111, 123, 140, 142, 143, 145, 

155, 158, 161, 169, 171, 

189, 197, 202, 204, 205, 

210, 225, 240, 241, 260, 

272, 275, 284, 285, 293, 
325, 331, 337, 342, 351, 356, 365, 428, 
and 429 to the above entitled bill. 


CONGRESSMAN SKELTON IN- 
TRODUCES THE FAMILY EN- 
TERPRISE ESTATE TAX 
EQUITY ACT 


(Mr. SKELTON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to introduce a bill which simply 
and directly addresses one of the most 
intimidating situations facing farmers 
and small businessmen: The disman- 
tling of their lifetime enterprise 
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through outdated estate tax laws. The 
Family Enterprise Estate Tax Equity 
Act contains two straightforward pro- 
visions: 

The first would permit estates 
valued at $500,000 or less to pass to 
the heirs free of tax obligation. This is 
accomplished by increasing the unified 
tax credit to $155,800 and the increase 
would be phased in over a 5-year 
period to be fully effective by 1985. 

The second provides for a 100-per- 
cent deduction against the value of 
the property of an estate which is in- 
herited by a spouse. 

I believe that there is ample evi- 
dence that our help is needed to 
strengthen and promote the survival 
of our small business and family 
farms. Indeed, estate tax reform was 
one of the principal recommendations 
of the White House Conference on 
Small Business. Family enterprise pre- 
sents one of our best hopes for contin- 
ued economic strength in the future. 
Small businesses, for example, account 
for 80 percent of all new jobs and over 
50 percent of all new technical innova- 
tions not to mention 40 percent of our 
gross national product. Family farms 
are the most productive agricultural 
units yet devised and an historical bas- 
tion of our free entrepreneurial spirit. 

Yet over the last few decades more 
and more of these businesses and 
farms have become subject to estate 
taxes despite our recent efforts to in- 
crease the value of the minimum 
estate. In the last 30 years, for exam- 
ple, over 50 percent of our farms have 
disappeared or been swallowed up by 
larger operations. Small businesses of 
all kinds have been put in jeopardy be- 
cause our estate tax law has made it 
more attractive for them to sell out to 
conglomerates or big businesses than 
to run the risk that the business will 
have to be chopped up piecemeal to 
meet tax obligations. 

Finally, I feel it is time that we once 
and for all recognized the inexorable 
contribution of the spouse in any 
small business or farm. The laws of 
the United States should not be con- 
structed in such a way as to separate 
the product of a partnership that pre- 
dates our country by thousands of 
years and is sanctioned by a higher au- 
thority. The exemption from estate 
tax of property inherited by a spouse 
will only permit that spouse to keep 
what is rightfully his or hers in the 
first place. 


CONCERN OVER ANNOUNCE- 
MENT OF LASER TESTS BY DE- 
FENSE DEPARTMENT 


(Mr. McEWEN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
express some degree of concern that I 
have experienced, as well as some of 
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the residents of the Sixth Congres- 
sional District of Ohio. This past 
weekend we heard repeatedly an- 
nouncements that the Department of 
the Air Force would conduct certain 
testing of the laser defense technol- 
ogy. 

Then, having heard that repeatedly 
over the weekend, we were informed 
on Tuesday of this week that the test 
was unsuccessful. 

Then I was subjected to the reports 
again this morning on my way to the 
House of some entire week of this type 
activity. 

I request the Department of the Air 
Force henceforth conduct these tests 
in less openness with less announce- 
ment until such time as they are suc- 
cessful. 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION PRO- 
VIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 3462 DEPARTMENT OF 
JUSTICE APPROPRIATION AU- 
THORIZATION ACT, 1982 


Mr. BONIOR of Michigan, from the 
Committee on Rules, submitted a 
privileged report (Rept. No. 97-125) on 
the resolution (H. Res. 147) providing 
for consideration of the bill (H.R. 
3462) to authorize appropriations to 
carry out the activities of the Depart- 
ment of Justice for fiscal year 1982, 
and for other purposes which was re- 
ferred to the House Calendar and or- 
dered to be printed. 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION PRO- 
VIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 3480, LEGAL SERVICES 
CORPORATION ACT AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1981 


Mr. BONIOR of Michigan, from the 
Committee on Rules, submitted a 
privileged report (Rept. No. 97-126) on 
the resolution (H. Res. 148) providing 
for consideration of the bill (H.R. 
3480) to amend the Legal Services Cor- 
poration Act to provide authorization 
of appropriations for additional fiscal 
years, and for other purposes, which 
was referred to the House Calendar 
and ordered to be printed. 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION PRO- 
VIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 3238, PUBLIC BROAD- 
CASTING AMENDMENTS ACT OF 
1981 


Mr. BONIOR of Michigan, from the 
Committee on Rules, submitted a 
privileged report (Rept. No. 97-127) on 
the resolution (H. Res. 149) providing 
for consideration of the bill (H.R. 
3238) to amend the Communications 
Act of 1934, to extend certain authori- 
zations of appropriations contained in 
such act relating to public broadcast- 
ing, and for other purposes, which was 
referred to the House Calendar and 
ordered to be printed. 
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ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, 
JUNE 8, 1981 


Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to 
meet at 12 noon on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS ON 
WEDNESDAY NEXT 


Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business 
in order under the Calendar Wednes- 
day rule be dispensed with on Wednes- 
day next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 


STATES CAN DO THE JOB ON 
MANAGING BLOCK GRANTS 


(Mr. SHUMWAY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. SHUMWAY. Mr. Speaker, 
recent news reports have warned of 
conflicts between the States and the 
cities over the desirability of President 
Reagan’s block grant proposals. As a 
rule, it appears that the States favor 
the concept while the mayors oppose 
it. That is not surprising, since over 
the last 15 years or so the local com- 
munities, especially those cities which 
are of a certain size, with their own 
political clout, have developed a cozy 
relationship with Washington bureau- 
crats, whereby financial goodies have 
gone directly to the cities, bypassing 
Governors and State legislators. 

If the conflict is not surprising, it is 
unfortunate. It will be especially un- 
fortunate if it delays the enactment of 
the Reagan block grant program. That 
is so, Mr. Speaker, because the block 
grant is one of the two critical ele- 
ments of the Reagan program. Along 
with the reduction in marginal tax 
rates, it is block grants which change 
the direction of Government in the 
United States. Other economic propos- 
als of the President, such as balanced 
budgets, spending reductions, and in- 
creased defense spending, are impor- 
tant, but they do not produce the kind 
of fundamental change the voters 
asked for last November. The margin- 
al tax rate reductions and the block 
grants are the fulfillment of the 
Reagan campaign for a change in na- 
tional direction. 

In a recent thoughtful article in the 
Washington Star, Gov. George Busbee 
of Georgia defends the States’ ability 
to manage the block grants. Governor 
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Busbee notes that the States have 
changed in the last 20 years, acquiring 
a flexibility and sophistication in de- 
livery of vital services that they may 
have lacked in years past. The Gover- 
nor makes a strong case that the 
States are vastly superior to the Fed- 
eral Government in targeting and de- 
livery of services, and he has some re- 
assuring words for the mayors as well. 

In a way, the Governor challenges 
the mayors to forget the past, which 
has not worked as well as many hoped 
it would, and move on to something 
new. We are entering a new era, one 
which some will welcome and some 
will fear. But in either case, that new 
era is here, and it will do none of us 
any good to dispute that fact. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the locally elect- 
ed officials to accept Governor Bus- 
bee’s challenge, and to work together 
to meet the needs of their citizens. En- 
actment of the President’s block grant 
proposals will remove the dead hand 
of the Washington bureaucracy, and 
allow them to get on with the job. 

I ask unanimous consent that Gover- 
nor Busbee’s article be printed at this 
point in the Recorp for the edification 
of my colleagues. 

{From the Washington Star, May 25, 19811 
A GOVERNOR RESPONDS: STATES CAN Do THE 
Jos 
(By George Busbee) 

With deep, permanent cuts in federal aid 
now inevitable, state and local government 
face a new world in the 1980s. It is a world 
that will require us to be more self-reliant, 
to re-examine our basic relationships with 
the federal government and each other and 
to cooperate in using our limited resources 
to meet the most important needs of the 
people. 

We have entered that new world inauspi- 
ciously, with local officals firing the open- 
ing shots against the states in what they see 
as a war to protect their “Washington turf.” 
At issue are the administration's proposed 
block grants that would give states greater 
flexibility to allocate federal funds so as to 
ease the hardships that the cuts will cause. 

Thus Mayor Charles Royer of Seattle, in a 
recent column in The Star, wondered pub- 
licly and at length whether states are capa- 
ble of handling the new responsibilities now 
looming before them. Most state govern- 
ments are not as sophisticated as President 
Reagan's California, Royer said; rather, 
most state governments are like my Geor- 
gia. 

POOR RESULTS 

Given Washington's old ways of looking at 
things, this may sound plausible. But new 
eras do not come about by accident; they 
begin because old perceptions are no longer 
adequate as a basis for action. It should be 
obvious that, whatever the good intentions 
involved, the federal government’s plethora 
of programs designed to address scores of 
problems once the exclusive reponsibility of 
state and local governments have not 
worked very well. 

It should also be evident to anyone who 
looks deeply into the matter that the states 
have undergone tremendous changes in the 
last 20 years and, along with better local 
management, now represent the best hope 
for the future of our communities, great 
and small. 
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The perception that the federal govern- 
ment cares about cities and that the states 
do not has a number of roots, the most im- 
portant of which probably is that it was 
once true. But state legislatures have long 
since been reapportioned, state work forces 
professionalized, state revenue-raising ca- 
pacity expanded, state administrative and 
planning systems modernized. 

Perhaps equally important, we once be- 
lieved that the best way to deal with domes- 
tic problems was through the creation of 
federal grants, and so both grants and 
grantsmen grew by leaps and bounds, ad- 
dressing problems from the momentous to 
the mundane. By the end of the 1970s, 
scores of our largest cities had become dan- 
gerously dependent on a federal treasury 
that was obviously overcommitted. 

And with the grants came federal strings 
that gave Washington bureaucrats increas- 
ing control over the cities’ own resources 
and that forced the use of those resources 
to provide services never intended to be sup- 
ported by a local tax base. 

Because most states did not develop the 
same kind of highly visible urban grant pro- 
grams developed by the federal government, 
mayors have argued that the states have ig- 
nored their needs. Ironically, states contin- 
ue to provide local governments with more 
grant funds than the federal government, 
and recent studies by the National Gover- 
nors’ Association, National Science Founda- 
tion and others have shown that overall aid 
flowing to cities from state capitals is more 
responsive to need than aid flowing directly 
from Washington. 


STATES MORE FLEXIBLE 


But states have far more flexible, and in 
the long run more reliable, ways to aid local 
governments than simply through grants, 
and the states have been using them. 
During the last 20 years, states have stead- 
ily removed service responsibilities from the 
local tax base. Few federal programs, if any, 
have as highly targeted an impact on needy 
communities as state assumption of welfare 
and education costs. 

And few federal programs, if any, can 
match the targeting impact of state ‘‘circuit- 
breaker” programs, which take the sting out 
of local property taxes by protecting low- 
income households from inordinately large 
tax bills. The states have also financed an 
extraordinary amount of broad-based prop- 
erty tax relief, reducing public resentment 
of that levy and leaving the spiraling feder- 
al income tax as the nation’s most unpopu- 
lar revenue-raising instrument. 

And although Mayor Royer worries that 
states do not care about urban problems like 
mass transit, what local transit operator 
today would not trade his highly tenuous 
federal operating subsidy for much larger 
assured sources of dedicated revenues such 
as the Georgia and Washington state legis- 
latures have provided to Atlanta and Seat- 
tle? These revenues are truly without 
strings. 

None of these forms of assistance—taking 
over service responsibilities, granting local 
tax relief or authorizing new revenue 
sources—shows up in U.S. Census Bureau re- 
ports under the category of state aid to 
local governments. Nor do increasingly so- 
phisticated state economic development 
tools, such as regulatory powers, capital in- 
vestment policies and trade promotion ef- 
forts which can strengthen local economies. 
Washington still measures aid by grants and 
while grants will continue to be important, 
we now know they are not the answer. 
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The answer, for state and local officials, is 
to work together both at home and in 
Washington. The answer is to devise new so- 
lutions to our problems in our statehouses 
and city halls, not to fight the battles of the 
past in the halls of Congress. States have 
the will and the resources to help the cities, 
but they will not take on responsibilities for 
services and programs in which they have 
no voice. 

TEAMWORK POSSIBLE 

Such teamwork is possible. Although the 
National League of Cities is opposing a state 
role in the administration of federal eco- 
nomic development grants to small cities, 
the Georgia Municipal Association supports 
it. We are eager to prove we can run this 
program better than HUD. 

It is time for local officials to decide 
whether they want to scrap hundreds of di- 
minishing federal programs now distributed 
by Washington to 65,000 local governments 
through formulas and procedures that often 
defy logic, or whether they want to forge a 
new partnership with the states in which we 
recognize that we hold our futures jointly in 
our own hands. 


EL SALVADOR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. DORNAN) 
is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I take out this special order 
tonight on El Salvador because the sit- 
uation in this neighboring country to 
us here on the North American Conti- 
nent is still in doubt. It is very much 
in doubt. The centrist government of 
President Jose Duarte is suffering in 
this country and even more so in 
Europe, the most intensively orga- 
nized leftist campaign to discredit him 
that we have seen since that same or- 
ganized effort was concentrating all of 
its fury against the now much missed 
government of the President of South 
Vietnam. 

I think some of our Members should 
be informed, as I was when I went 
down to El Salvador last month, where 
that small country gets its name. 
Whenever I travel, the first thing I 
like to ask is something about the his- 
tory of the nation. It struck me that 
the name of this nation, separated 
from my State of California only by 
Mexico and the nation of Guatemala, 
is a particularly beautiful name. Like 
the county and city that I represent 
part of here, it is a religious name. It is 
not a name like Nicaragua, or Viet- 
nam, or other geographical names 
that have fallen under a Marxist, a 
Leninist government. 
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It is not a name like Nicaragua or 
Vietnam or other geographical names 
that have fallen under a Marxist-Len- 
inist government. If the Leftist forces 
prevail there and we see this country 
go the way of so many of the other 
dominoes in the last 35 years since the 
conclusion of World War II, the Marx- 
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ist forces around the world will have 
captured a particular prize because 
they will take no small delight in 
knowing that they have taken a coun- 
try named after Jesus Christ himself. 
The formal name of El Salvador is 
Nuestro Duefio Amo, El Salvador del 
Mundo. 

I am going to submit a report that I 
have written on my trip to El Salvador 
during Holy Week, and with it I want 
to submit for the record, Mr. Speaker, 
an abbreviated version of the State 
Department White Paper on Central 
America of last February. This abbre- 
viated report is titled “Special Report 
No. 80, Communist Interference in El 
Salvador.” It is dated February 23, 
1981. For such a small document it 
contains the most incredible relating 
of events during the latter part of 1979 
throughout 1980 and the first part of 
this year of the most massive gunrun- 
ning, weaponsrunning, that has ever 
taken place in the entire history of 
our hemisphere going back to the days 
of the Spanish Main. 

To see weapons of American manu- 
facture, M-16’s principally, and M-69 
grenade launchers that we left behind 
in warehouses in South Vietnam when 
we left that forsaken area of the world 
and left behind $8 billion of American 
equipment—that is in 1979 dollars; it 
probably would be replaced only at 
the cost of about $12 to $13 billion 
today—to see American M-16’s turning 
up directly from Vietnam and Ethio- 
pia in this tiny little country of El Sal- 
vador is not just disturbing; it is outra- 
geous. 

I last week had the opportunity for 
a week and a half to visit Argentina, 
Chile, and Uruguay. I thought that I 
knew something about the agony that 
those three nations had suffered 
under the Marxist terrorism and the 
urban guerrillas that had torn those 
nations apart, particularly the major 
cities of Montevideo, Santiago, and 
Buenos Aires; but I found out that my 
historical knowledge was weak, indeed. 
It is a stunning thing to visit a so- 
called people’s jail, to descend into the 
cellar of a residential home in a nice 
neighborhood and find yourself in a 
little concrete bunker where you 
cannot even lie down, and realize that 
human beings were forced to live in 
these conditions for a year or more. 
Then they were taken out and execut- 
ed anyway. That is what I would call a 
prima facie human rights violation. 

In the terrorist museum at the 
Campo de Mayo, the major army base 
in Buenos Aires Province, in the sub- 
urbs of Buenos Aires, I was shown 
among the incredible array of weapon- 
ry from around the world a locker 
larger than a high school locker, about 
the size that a professional football 
player would use but not big enough 
to put a man in standing up. This 
locker had a small mattress in it and a 
huge blood stain at one end. 
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Then I was shown photographs of 
the body of Lt. Col. Ibar Zabel. He was 
held captive by these upper-class, 
upper middle-class-rich, Marxist-Len- 
inist urban guerrilla kids for 372 days 
and was most of that time in this large 
wall locker lying on his back. In the 
last 32 days of his life, Col. Ibar Zabel 
was not allowed out of the locker for 1 
minute. Naturally, the spinal pain 
must have been intense, and his mus- 
cles must have begun to atrophy. 
They were carrying him from one peo- 
ple’s jail to another around Buenos 
Aires, and his captors were caught in a 
roadblock, cut off back and front, so 
they lifted open the locker door and 
shot the lieutenant colonel in the face. 
Displaying a lack of intestinal forti- 
tude to shoot it out themselves, they 
all took their cyanide tablets. They 
had a smaller size for the women and 
a larger size for the men. 

As we left there, we went in the ter- 
rorism museum. A young lady, a 
master in economics, who had lived 
through all of this terror, broke down 
and began to cry as she looked at a 
full automobile, what was left of it, 
the rusted hulk of a car that had been 
bazooked—as she called it—in the 
streets of Buenos Aires. When trans- 
lating the sign for me on the car, she 
realized that this was the 80-year-old 
gentleman, father of one of her good 
friends who worked with her in the 
Department of Monetary Economics. 
They could not get to the son, so they 
murdered the 79- or 80-year-old 
father. 

Those three examples, just being 
down in that people’s liberation cell 
below the ground, looking at the 
bloody mattress that had been the last 
resting spot of a kidnaped lieutenant 
colonel from the military in Buenos 
Aires, and then seeing this girl crying 
before this destroyed automobile, 
made me realize violations in the cone 
of South America are one sided, 
indeed. Certainly there are tragic vio- 
lations of civil and human rights con- 
tinuing on, but most of it is an ugly re- 
action or overreaction, if that is possi- 
ble, to the nightmare of Marxist-Len- 
inist terrorism that almost destroyed 
these countries, one of them Argenti- 
na, the second richest agricultural 
nation to our own in this hemisphere. 

I think that what I learned down 
there so far from El Salvador, much 
further away than my own State of 
California, is that El Salvador is up 
now first in the box to be destroyed by 
this same concentrated effort that suc- 
ceeded in Nicaragua and Cuba, and 
Grenada, the island nation, that has 
failed in Santiago, Chile, and Argenti- 


na. 
Mr. RUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. DORNAN of California. I gladly 
yield to my distinguished gentleman 


and colleague from Arizona (Mr. 
Rupp) who has such a long, extensive 
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background of service in both Mexico 
and in Buenos Aires. 

Mr. RUDD. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend my col- 
league from California (Mr. DORNAN) 
for his courage and dedication to free- 
dom for speaking out in this body 
against the organized Communist in- 
filtration and domination of El Salva- 
dor, a country struggling to remain 
free and democratic. Having spent 
many years in Latin America on diplo- 
matic assignment, I know that the 
people value freedom and justice, 
which we sometimes take for granted, 
and I am committed to supporting 
them in their struggle. 

In the face of the massive campaign 
in the United States by people who 
have been brainwashed by Communist 
propaganda to paint the disguise of an 
interior revolution, the facts spell out 
a very different story. As my colleague 
has pointed out, evidence of tremen- 
dous support from outside Communist 
sources has been gathered and docu- 
mented in El Salvador, and the ugly 
truths of intrinsic Soviet complicity in 
the affairs of our Central American 
neighbor are beginning to surface. 
They are: 

That the Leftist guerrillas are the 
arm of Cuban, Nicaraguan, and ulti- 
mately Soviet efforts to thwart demo- 
cratic reforms; 

That the bloodletting in El Salvador 
is a direct consequence of the orga- 
nized efforts by these Communist 
guerrilla forces to foment political di- 
visions and incite violence; 

And that the only objective of these 
forces in attempting to overthrow the 
Duarte government is to strap the El 
Salvadoran people in the bonds of 
communism and further the entrench- 
ment of communism in Central Amer- 
ica. 

Mr. Speaker, these traits bear no re- 
semblance to the popular insurrection 
which the Left purports. What we are 
witnessing is the domination of a 
country which is strategic to the fur- 
ther spread of communism within our 
hemisphere. 

We cannot afford to be naive. If 
Moscow and Havana, and Marxist gov- 
ernments around the world did not 
view El Salvador as such an opportuni- 
ty, they would not be spending these 
vast sums on weapons and support to 
turn El Salvador into another Marxist 
state, which they have achieved in 
Nicaragua. Soviet-made heavy war 
tools such as tanks, planes are now ar- 
riving in Nicaragua to be passed on to 
El Salvador. We must not ignore these 
grim facts of aggression at America’s 
back door. International communism’s 
ultimate goal is the U.S.A., make no 
mistake about this. 

El Salvador is a clear case of Com- 
munist aggression and expansionism. 
We must deal with the present situa- 
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tion in light of every known compo- 
nent and act to preserve freedom and 
survival. 

This means supporting a friendly 
government which would provide for 
free elections. President Reagan has 
acted wisely. We must support him. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. I thank 
the gentleman for joining me. I want 
to reemphasize that although the gen- 
tleman serves on the Appropriations 
Committee and one of the three exclu- 
sive, key committees of the House, and 
not on the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, I would say that it is not argu- 
able that there is no one in this entire 
body of 435 Members, shy a couple of 
vacancies, who is more experienced in 
any of the Latin American issues than 
is the distinguished gentleman from 
Arizona. I might add to that that I 
hope our colleagues are aware that the 
gentleman from Arizona is totally bi- 
lingual in the language that is spoken 
from the Rio Grande all the way to 
Tierra del Fuego, and that his years of 
service down there in the diplomatic 
corps were spent mostly in an intelli- 
gence-gathering capacity. I am just 
honored that he joined me in my spe- 
cial order tonight. 

Mr. RUDD. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORNAN of California. I yield 
to my distingushed colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Santa Barbara. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to commend the 
gentleman for taking this special order 


today so that we can discuss this very 
important subject. 

Mr. Speaker, outside interference in 
the political and military struggle 
taking place in El Salvador threatens 
to overthrow by force the current rev- 


olutionary civilian- military govern- 
ment headed by President José Duarte 
and replace it with a Communist- 
trained and armed guerrilla coalition, 
ironically named the Democratic Rev- 
olutionary Front. The present form of 
the Duarte government, and many of 
its reform policies, including agrarian 
reform, were brought about at the 
urging, if not insistence, of the Carter 
administration. There is no question 
but that there has been, and still con- 
tinues, Communist intervention in the 
form of military arms and equipment 
from the Soviet bloc, Cuba, Vietnam, 
and Nicaragua, under the direction of 
Cuba, and in most cases, through Nica- 
ragua by land, air, and water. While 
apparently air transport has slowed, 
land routes are still open. Radical 
Arab States and the Palestine Liber- 
ation Organization (PLO) have also 
furnished funds, arms, and training. 
President Rodrigo Corazo of Costa 
Rica, highly respected as a proponent 
of democracy and human rights, has 
urged that the United States: First, 
provide the Salvadoran Government 
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with sufficient military equipment to 
meet the externally armed leftist op- 
position; second, continue to push for 
political and economic reforms, par- 
ticularly agrarian reform; and third, 
stop the extreme right, an urgent ne- 
cessity. This is the Reagan administra- 
tion policy. 

Venezuela, one of the few democra- 
cies in the area, also strongly supports 
Duarte. Mexico has agreed to provide 
economic assistance to the Govern- 
ment of El Salvador. Duarte says that 
his country will need economic aid 
more than military aid when the mili- 
tary situation is controlled. Our policy 
reflects this need—economic aid will 
be three times as much as military aid, 
and twice that proposed by Carter. It 
is important to note that President 
Duarte also specifically and personally 
requested military aid and trainers 
from both the Carter and Reagan ad- 
ministrations. Military trainers were 
aiready present when President Carter 
agreed to send military aid and addi- 
tional trainers in late January 1980. A 
telegram from then U.S. Ambassador 
to El Salvador Rohert White, at the 
time of the terrorist-announced final 
offensive,“ specifically requested 
lethal military assistance. That final 
offensive“ was not supported by the 
people, however, and failed. 

I believe it is important to also keep 
in mind that U.S. Presidents, under 
the provisions of the War Powers Act, 
no longer have the ability to unilater- 
ally embark on actions such as Viet- 
nam. The act now requires consulta- 
tion with Congress and specific ap- 
proval of actions such as sending 
combat troops into another country. 
For that reason, I feel it is important 
that Congress continue to seek as 
much information as possible and act 
in an informed and judicious manner 
on this issue. The House Foreign Af- 
fairs Subcommittee on Inter-American 
Affairs, on which I serve, has already 
held several hearings. I can assure you 
that there will be even more investiga- 
tion of any further proposals for addi- 
tional aid, especially military aid. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
with its Democratic majority in the 
House of Representatives, rejected 
specific amendments to, first, stop all 
further military aid to El Salvador 
and, second, bring about the immedi- 
ate withdrawal of all military training 
personnel. The committee overwhelm- 
ingly defeated those amendments, by 
votes of 9 to 22 and 11 to 19, respec- 
tively. 

The amendment is a reinforcement 
of the administration policy and will 
insure that our involvement continues 
to be carefully monitored by Congress. 
Many of those who voted for the 
amendment stated their support for 
the administration’s El Salvador 
amendment. 

The Salvadoran military has an- 
nounced the arrest of six members of 
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the national guard as suspects in the 
murders of the Maryknoll nuns and 
missionary. The junta has also an- 
nounced it will try those charged with 
the murders of the chairman of the 
Institute of Agrarian reform and two 
U.S. labor advisers. 

Former three-time President of 
Costa Rica, Jose Figueres, who assist- 
ed the Nicaraguan Sandinistas in their 
plot to overthrow Somoza, says: 

If the U.S. succeeds in stopping the flow 
of arms from the enemy, which is Cuba, 
then they (El Salvador) will straighten out 
their own situation. 


The present Foreign Minister of 
Costa Rica remarks: 

In the Nicaraguan revolutionary move- 
ment, we had the impression in Costa Rica 
that it was the voice of an entire nation, 
that the people fully identified with the 
movement. In El Salvador, however, we 
have the impression the great masses of 
people are apathetic to the revolution and 
do not participate in it. 


The acting Archbishop of El Salva- 
dor, successor to the slain Archbishop 
Romero, the Reverend Arturo Rivera 
y Damas, stated: 

It is true that the leftist groups have 
maximized violence and their adherence to 
Marxism, and for this reason, the majority 


of the people have turned their backs on 
them. 


The archbishop also said: 

There is a left that is struggling for power 
and wants to impose its ideology. There is a 
right that quietly but very effectively wants 
to recover power and reestablish its ideolo- 
gy. 


Also, a high, non-Salvadoran Catho- 
lic Church official has indicated his 
support of our policy in El Salvador. 

Elections in El Salvador have been 
scheduled for March 1982, and presi- 
dential balloting for 1 year later. 
President Duarte says his government 
is not permanent, but is a transition 
government until popular elections 
can be held. The United States, as well 
as the governments and leaders of 
many European and Latin American 
nations believe that President Duarte 
and his civilian-military junta are the 
best hope for El Salvador, the only 
viable moderate alternative between 
the warring factions of the extreme 
right and the extreme left. They are 
working for practical reforms in order 
to stabilize the country and implement 
democracy. 

Dr. Constantine C. Menges, a 
learned Latin-American scholar, postu- 
lates what would happen to the 
United States directly should El Salva- 
dor become a Cuba-like Marxist dicta- 
torship, or even a Nicaragua-style 
Marxist government. It would seem 
beyond question that the same thing 
could, and likely would, happen in 
Guatemala and adversely affect 
Mexico, its neighbor. Great civil 
unrest in Mexico, let alone Marxist 
domination, would result in additional 
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millions of refugees pouring into the 
United States. 
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Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
joining this special order. 

Our colleagues are well aware of his 
years of distinguished service on the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House, and particularly on the Sub- 
committee on Inter-American Affairs. 
He and I are well aware in the area we 
represent in southern California and 
Arizona—the area of the distinguished 
gentleman from that great State—that 
our Hispanic population has its high- 
est concentration in the hemisphere, 
outside of Mexico and some of the 
larger Portuguese culture cities in 
Brazil, and those who are most aware 
are keenly aware of what a key 
domino—and that is the correct 
word—what a key domino this tiny, 
but heavily populated nation of El Sal- 
vador is, this small nation of close to 5 
million citizens. 

Mr. RUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORNAN of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. RUDD. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I just want to express 
deep appreciation to our colleague, the 
gentleman from California, who has 
provided some fresh, very interesting 
data, and it is most unfortunate that 
the people across this land are not 
aware of these facts and figures that 
our colleague, the gentleman from 
California, has presented to us on the 
floor tonight. 

I also want to commend the gentle- 
man from California again for the fact 
that he had the courage and took the 
time alone to go into Latin America to 
conduct a personal investigation as to 
what we are talking about here to- 
night, and that should be appreciated. 
It is by this Congressman. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I know that the gentleman is 
going to take his skills of many dec- 
ades to that area also. 

And I would just like to point out to 
my colleagues an interesting fact: 
That if anyone from the west coast 
pays any of our Members the courtesy 
of asking them to come to speak in 
California and gives them a first-class 
ticket, they can take their return first- 
class ticket, trade it in on a coach 
ticket to Guatemala, El Salvador, 
Miami, back to D.C., and it will cost 
them less money than the first class 
return. There is a nonstop Pan Ameri- 
can flight from my airport in my dis- 
trict at LAX to Guatemala City. 

I mention that to make the point 
that this is, as the gentleman men- 
tioned, our backyard. One of the most 
disconcerting aspects of what has hap- 
pened to El Salvador, as opposed to, 
say, Indochina, is the even further in- 
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volvement of naive members of the 
clergy of every faith in this struggle. 
That is why I begin my brief report on 
El Salvador—it is only 11 pages; I hope 
some of the Members will take the 
time to read it and, more importantly, 
that they will read the State Depart- 
ment Special Report No. 80—with a 
poem by one of the greatest Irish 
poets, William Butler Yeats, that he 
wrote just prior to the Second World 
War. I think the symbolic message of 
the poem has even more impact upon 
the world today. It is the one called 
“The Second Coming,” and it begins: 
Turning and turning in the widening gyre, 
The falcon cannot hear the falconer; 
Things fall apart; the center cannot hold; 
Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world, 
The blood-dimmed tide is loose, and every- 
where 
The ceremony of innocence is drowned; 
The best lack all conviction, while the worst 
Are full of passionate intensity. 

I have seen the worst, and what it 
can do to nations in the cone of South 
America, and I have seen what the 
worst, with its passionate conviction, is 
doing to our neighbors in the back 
door of the North American Continent 
in Central America. 

I only hope that the best will find 
some conviction to come forward here. 

When I entered the Ambassador’s 
residence—and, tragically, we are too 
long in appointing an Ambassador to 
Argentina; the Ambassador’s residence 
in Buenos Aires is empty, only a DCM 
there—I saw a plaque on the main wall 
of the foyer as you come in that Presi- 
dent Franklin Delano Roosevelt had 
lived in our Embassy in Buenos Aires 
shortly after his second reelection in 
1936, he spent the nights of November 
30, December 1, and December 2 of 
that year there. And after it says, 
“President Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
slept here,” it quotes him on that trip 
to South America. His words are 
simply: “Democracy is still the best 
hope of the world.” 

And that message of Franklin Roo- 
sevelt 45 years ago is still true today. 
We have yet to see an election in Cas- 
tro’s Cuba, a palm-covered prison, 
where 10 million people suffer, and his 
young men, their Christian faith not 
allowed to be practiced, are sent to 19 
countries in Africa and even on the 
Saudi Arabian peninsula in the nation 
of Yemen, to make sure that democra- 
cy does not prevail there. 

It is not democracy that we see in 
Nicaragua, in spite of the fact that the 
Foreign Minister is a Maryknoll priest 
who is now in the wrong profession. 

I hope that the best of our country, 
and particularly in Europe, where the 
main propaganda organizing is taking 
place against El Salvador, will realize 
that we are not watching a struggle 
for democracy in El Salvador. There 
are many social ills there that have to 
be reformed. But what Duarte repre- 
sents is democracy, not the Commu- 
nist-supplied cadres that are killing 
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people in Chalatenango Province or 
Santa Ana or San Fernando or all of 
the other names in El Salvador that 
are so common to anyone who was 
raised in the adjoining State up the 
coast of California. 

At this time I submit my report and 


the State Department report for the 
official record: 


REPORT ON EL SALVADOR 
(By Congressman ROBERT K. DORNAN) 


Things fall apart; the center cannot hold; 
Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world, 
The blood-dimmed tide is loosed, and every- 
where 
The ceremony of innocence is drowned; 
The best lack of conviction, while the worst 
Are full of passionate intensity. 
—WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS, The Second 
Coming.” 


It is an incontrovertible fact of contempo- 
rary history that Western Civilization (with 
all that is symbolized by that term such as 
the Judaeo-Christian and Greco-Roman tra- 
ditions, the dignity of the individual and the 
related concept of human rights, popular 
sovereignty, rule of law, and free enterprise) 
has been in full retreat and is reeling under 
the hammer-like blows of the militant, athe- 
istic, totalitarian political religion of Marx- 
ism-Leninism. One need only read the elo- 
quent testimony of Alexandr Solzhenitsyn 
to underscore that tragic fact. From its con- 
quest of Russia in 1917, Marxism-Leninism 
has spread like a virulent cancer over the 
face of the globe and its victims now 
number legion: Latvia, Lithuania, Estonią, 
China, East Germany, Hungary, Poland, Al- 
bania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
the Ukraine, North and South Vietnam, 
North Korea, Laos, Cambodia, Ethiopia, 
Cuba, South Yemen, Angola, Afghanistan, 
Grenada, and Nicaragua. 

The only real empire in the world today is 
the Communist empire, principally the 
Soviet, and it goes about like a lion seeking 
whom it may devour. Can there be any 
doubt that, in addition to Nicaragua, other 
central American countries have been tar- 
geted to enlarge even further the far-flung 
Soviet empire, countries such as Honduras, 
Guatemala, Belize, and, yes, El Salvador? 
The Soviets have publicly, repeatedly, and 
arrogantly stated that they seek, in accord 
with the dialectical laws of history, to fur- 
ther the class struggle by any means, in- 
cluding violent revolution, until they 
achieve global hegemony over the Western 
forces of decadent, bourgeois capitalism. 
Yet we in the West seem to be morally and 
intellectually disarmed in the face of this 
demonic, ideological onslaught as if subcon- 
sciously fulfilling those terrible prophetic 
words of the Irish poet Yeats: “the best lack 
all conviction, while the worst are full of 
passionate intensity.” 

Recently, I received a letter from a con- 
stituent, a Catholic nun who chairs the De- 
partment of Theology of my own alma 
mater of Loyola-Marymount University in 
Los Angeles, in which she ripped into me for 
not personally talking with the people in El 
Salvador and said she is going to do all that 
she can to rip me out of office because I 
oppose the revolutionary activities of the 
leftist guerrillas. She also implied that 
there are benevolent Marxist regimes (she 
mentioned Yugoslavia and Nicaragua) and 
that they should be preferred to right-wing, 
authoritarian regimes. 
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It is a sad commentary on our times when 
a prominent representative of a religious 
order actually believes that Marxism has a 
human face in the wake of Afghanistan, the 
Cuban and Vietnamese boat people, and the 
current heroic efforts of the Catholic people 
of Poland to rid themselves of the yoke of 
Marxist tyranny. Nobody is going to tell me 
about the face of Communism because I've 
been there. I've walked the streets of Riga, 
Leningrad, and Kiev, all night, meeting with 
Jewish dissidents and Christian Pentecos- 
tals. I know what we're up against. The 
good but naive sister also ignores the teach- 
ing authority of her own Church which has 
repeatedly denounced Marxism-Leninism in 
no uncertain terms as being intrinsically at 
war with Christianity. She even has the te- 
merity to contradict the assessment of the 
acting Archbishop of San Salvador, the Rev- 
erend Arturo Rivera y Damas. In a homily 
delivered on March 8 of this year, Archbish- 
op Damas emphatically stated that “It is 
true that the leftist groups have maximized 
violence and their adherence to Marxism, 
and for this reason that majority of the 
people have turned their backs on them 
*** But now the Church is raising her 
voice more insistently with the extreme left- 
ists, telling them not to insist on using 
weapons as a solution, since obviously there 
is no advantage to it * * * Terrorism is not 
liberation, but merely a pseudo-political 
form of destabilization which paralyzes cre- 
ative initiative, causes exhaustion and frus- 
tration in those who have nothing to look 
forward to, and encourages anarchy, disor- 
der, theft, and other crimes.” 

A PERSONAL VISIT 


When I was elected to our Congress in 
1976, I vowed that if ever there was going to 
be a debate about giving military aid to a 
government suffering Communist subver- 
sion and terrorism I would, if at all possible, 
avail myself of first-hand knowledge and try 
to immerse myself in the situation as much 
as time would allow. This past Easter week, 
I spent five days and four nights in El Sal- 
vador—at my own expense. During my stay 
in the smallest and most densely populated 
country in Central America (about the size 
of Massachusetts with a population of 4.67 
million people), I drew upon my former ex- 
periences as an Air Force intelligence officer 
and as a news reporter and visited with as 
many people from all walks of life as I possi- 
bly could. I talked with a simple fisherman 
down on the beach Holy Saturday night; I 
spoke with a fringe element of the former 
propertied elite class now angrily referred 
to as the “oligarch”; I spoke with our people 
in the U.S. embassy including the Marines 
in the sandbagged strongpoints on the em- 
bassy roof; I talked with people who are in- 
vestigating the killing of Mike Hammer, 
Mark Pearlman, and Senor Rodolfo Viera as 
well as the brutal execution-style killing of 
three U.S. nuns and a Catholic social 
worker; I spent one night near La Libertad, 
the work area of the murdered nun and 
social worker who were assigned to El Salva- 
dor by their Cleveland bishop. The conclu- 
sion of my trip was a two hour meeting with 
President Jose Napoleon Duarte who is a re- 
spected Catholic (a Notre Dame graduate of 
the class of 48) and a trained civil engineer. 
My conversations with President Duarte 
and Salvadorans who are working hard for 
land reform and social justice have con- 
vinced me beyond any possible doubt that 
the El Salvadoran government is up against 
the most infamous gun-running operation in 
the history of the western hemisphere. 
There has never been a parallel, even taking 
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into account Nicaragua in 1979 or Cuba in 
the 50’s. The strategy is clear: the establish- 
ment of yet another armed Soviet client 
state to further Soviet imperialistic aims in 
Central America and the Caribbean—and 
this time within striking distance of the 
critical oil fields in Mexico. 

That is why State Department Special 
Report No. 80 should be required reading 
for every member of the House and Senate. 
This report documents with incontrovert- 
ible evidence what it graphically describes 
as “a textbook case of indirect armed ag- 
gression by Communist powers through 
Cuba.” It provides a detailed chronology: in 
1980, El Salvador’s Communist party leader 
Shafik Handal personally visited and re- 
ceived commitments of arms, materiel, and 
promises to train insurgent forces from the 
Soviet Union and such Soviet client states 
as Vietnam, East Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Ethiopia, and the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization (PLO). Viet- 
nam alone agreed to provide 60 tons of 
arms, most of it part of the $8,000,000,000 
we left behind in Indochina. According to 
captured documents, arms and materiel 
commitments by these Communist coun- 
tries to the El Salvadoran guerrillas totaled 
780 tons! 

To get an idea of the magnitude of this 
commitment, the Vietnamese offer of 60 
tons included 2 million rifle and machine- 
gun bullets; 14,500 mortar shells; 1,620 
rifles; 210 machineguns; 48 mortars; 12 
rocket launchers; and 192 pistols. Weapons 
that the El Salvadoran leftist guerrillas now 
have in their possession include: Israeli UZI 
submachineguns and Galil assault rifles; 
powerful German G-3 rifles; Belgian FAL 
semiautomatic rifles; U.S. M-1, M-16, and 
AR-15 semiautomatic and automatic rifles; 
30 and 50 caliber machineguns; U.S. M-60 
machineguns; U.S. and Soviet hand gre- 
nades; U.S. and Chinese grenade launchers; 
U.S. M-72 light antitank weapons; and U.S. 
81mm mortars. 

These massive supplies of arms and am- 
munition were to be sent, and now are being 
sent, to El Salvador by way of Cuba and 
Nicaragua—a veritable Castro-Sandinista 
Caribbean pipeline! This unprecedented 
gun-running operation must be judged 
against the fact that from 1977 until Janu- 
ary of 1981, the United States provided ab- 
solutely no weapons or ammunition to the 
Salvadoran armed forces. In January of 
1981, mounting evidence of Communist in- 
volvement compelled President Carter to 
authorize a resupply of weapons and ammu- 
nition to El Salvador. This massive outside 
intervention on the part of Communist 
countries dramatically changed the nature 
of the struggle in El Salvador from an inter- 
nal conflict to an international one with 
East-West dimensions. 

DUARTE VERSUS EXTREME RIGHT AND LEFT 


The Marxist guerrilla-front organization 
FDR, the Revolutionary Democratic Front, 
has successfully influenced the Western 
media by pushing the big lie of a freedom- 
loving band of revolutionaries seeking to 
“liberate” the El Salvadoran people from 
the oppressive “rightist” regime of Presi- 
dent Duarte. The truth as documented by 
the State Department and corroborated by 
my own visit is far different. The present 
government headed by President Duarte 
which includes three civilians (two Chris- 
tian Democrats and one independent) and 
one military officer is a centrist government 
opposed to both the extreme left and the 
extreme right. On October 15, 1979, progres- 
sive Salvadoran military officers and moder- 
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ate civilian leaders overthrew the right-wing 
regime of General Humberto Romero in a 
bloodless coup and ousted over 80 senior of- 
ficers, installing an interim governing coun- 
cil. 

In the proclamation of October 15, the 
new government announced its commitment 
to far-reaching reforms aimed at breaking 
the political and economic power of a small, 
wealthy, propertied oligarchy (sometimes 
referred to as “the 14 families” but, in fact, 
including many more) which had dominated 
El Salvador for the past 50 years. Both the 
far left and the far right were taken by sur- 
prise. The far left accused the new govern- 
ment of being a puppet of the United States 
and of the far right and moved to open con- 
frontation. The far right attempted to block 
the reform measures and, when that failed, 
attempted to overthrow the government. 

In January 1980, the first junta dissolved 
because it could neither implement its an- 
nounced reforms nor deal with increasing 
violence. The young officers responsible for 
the October 15 coup succeeded, however, in 
persuading the Christian Democrats to join 
them in an interim coalition until a new 
government could be freely elected. Since 
March 1980 and despite continued resist- 
ance from both the right and the left, the 
Duarte government has proceeded with its 
sweeping reform program which includes 
the following: (1) an agrarian reform which 
expropriated all estates larger than 1250 
acres, and set the stage for granting 90% of 
all other arable land to peasant cooperatives 
or sharecroppers; (2) financial reforms, pri- 
marily through the nationalization of 
banks. The government assumed 51 percent 
ownership in the banks and stipulated that 
the remaining shares be sold to bank em- 
ployees and to the public, with no individual 
or family allowed to hold more than one 
percent of the total; (3) nationalization of 
export marketing of primary products 
(coffee, sugar, and cotton); (4) electoral 
reform by means of an electoral commission 
which will prepare the ground work for 
voter registration as well as electoral proce- 
dures and laws that will culminate in the 
election of a constituent assembly in 1982 
and popular elections for a president and 
congress by mid-1983; (5) a military code of 
conduct which provides the government and 
military high command with a basis for 
punishing elements of the security forces 
who engage in abuses of authority and 
human rights violations. In addition, the 
Duarte government has made clear its will- 
ingness to negotiate the terms of future po- 
litical processes with democratic members 
of all opposition forces—most notably, by 
accepting the offer of El Salvador’s Council 
of Bishops to mediate between the govern- 
ment and the Revolutionary Democratic 
Front of the leftist guerrillas. The leftist 
Front rejected the offer. 

On January 10, 1981, the Marxist guerrilla 
forces in El Salvador under the command of 
the Cuban-organized Unified Revolutionary 
Directorate, the DRU, began their so-called 
“final offensive” to overthrow the Duarte 
government calling for strikes and a popular 
insurrection. They called three general 
strikes in June, July, and August of 1980 
which proved to be disappointing failures. 

With the failure of the strikes, the left re- 
alized that it had little popular support and 
turned increasingly to a campaign of out- 
right terrorism, burning crops and business- 
es and murdering hundreds of people—all 
with Cuban counseling and assistance. But 
by demonstrating their political failure in 
the ineffectual strikes of last summer, the 
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leftist guerrillas revealed their vulnerabil- 
ity—their lack of support among the people. 
As Mao Tse-tung, the premier guerrilla 
leader of this century said: “The guerrilla 
swims in the sea of people,” but there is no 
sea for the guerrillas to swim in El Salvador. 
And in the process the Marxist guerrillas 
have shown once again, for all who would 
see, the true face of Marxist-Communism: 
hatred, violence, and murder by a self-an- 
nointed elite seeking to impose its totalitar- 
ian ideology. As the Archbishop of San Sal- 
vador, the Reverend Arturo Rivera y Damas 
stated on March 8 of this year (1981): “It is 
true that the leftist groups have maximized 
violence and their adherence to Marxism, 
and for this reason the majority of the 
people have turned their backs on them.” 

The crackdown on the right by the 
Duarte government also continues without 
letup. The government in the early part of 
May of this year arrested six members of 
the nation’s security forces in connection 
with last year’s execution-style slayings of 
three U.S. Catholic nuns and a social 
worker, an action praised by Archbishop 
Damas as evidence that justice is possible in 
El Salvador. 

In sum, although many people have re- 
served judgment on the government, the in- 
creasing terrorism perpetrated by the far 
right and the far left appears to have con- 
vinced the vast majority of the people that 
these extremes offer no valid alternatives 
for the future of El Salvador. 

WHAT IS TO BE DONE? 

Can the United States afford to stand idly 
by in the face of the largest gun-running op- 
eration in the history of the western hemi- 
sphere with the prospect of El Salvador be- 
coming yet another Soviet client state in 
the business of exporting Marxist-Leninist 
revolutions throughout the rest of Central 
and South America? We already face that 
prospect in Nicaragua. As the respected 
author and journalist, Cord Meyer, pointed 
out in an editorial (May 9, The Washington 
Star): “The American media are overlooking 
more significant developments in Nicaragua 
that could transform that country into Cas- 
tro's first armed beachhead on the main- 
land of the hemisphere. Contrary to the ex- 
pectations of Jimmy Carter’s more naive ad- 
visers, the Sandinista regime is turning out 
to be dominated by ideologically committed 
Communists. Castro’s man in Managua, 
Sandinista Defense Minister Humberto 
Ortega, has boasted that he is reorganizing 
the ill-trained Sandinista guerrillas into a 
regular army of 50,000 backed up by an 
armed militia of 200,000 to make it by far 
the largest force in Central America.” 

Mr. Meyer goes on to note (construction 
I've seen beginning with my own eyes): 
“More ominously, two Nicaraguan airfields 
are being extended to accommodate MIG 
23s and Nicaraguan pilots are being trained 
in Bulgaria The Soviet-assisted Cuban 
strategy for Central America should now be 
apparent to anyone prepared to put the var- 
ious pieces of the puzzle together. While 
keeping the guerrilla resistance in El Salva- 
dor alive by clandestine arms deliveries and 
the continuous infiltration of new recruits 
trained in Cuba, Castro’s main objective is 
to consolidate his foothold in Nicaragua 
until the Sandinistas are sufficiently orga- 
nized to eliminate their domestic opposition. 
Once the Nicaraguan base has been secured 
by the establishment of a one-party police 
state on the Cuban model, there will be time 
enough for a massive infusion of ‘volun- 
teers’ to turn the tide of the Salvadoran 
civil war and to open the way for a final 
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guerrilla offensive into Guatemala * I 
would like to emphasize, once again, that El 
Salvador, as well as Guatemala, are within 
easy striking distance of the critically im- 
portant oil fields of Mexico, Should the So- 
viets deny us oil from Mexico as well as the 
Persian Gulf, we would be effectively Fin- 
landized.” 

On January 17, 1981, for the first time 
since 1977, the United States began to ship 
military items to El Salvador, including 
arms and munitions, C-rations, uniforms, 
and six leased “Huey” helicopters to in- 
crease the mobility of Salvadoran troops. 
Our January 17 emergency increase in FY 
1981 military assistance (equipment and 
training) from $5.4 million to $10.4 million 
was not sufficient to permit the government 
to meet the threat of the foreign-supplied 
leftist guerrillas. We are now in the process 
of increasing the amount by $25 million to 
provide additional helicopters, to equip new 
quick-reaction forces, and to increase mobil- 
ity and communications as well as provide 
needed spares and ammunition. The current 
fiscal year 1981 $63 million for economic as- 
sistance will also require substantial upward 
adjustment. At that level, economic assist- 
ance would be more than three times larger 
than our military assistance. 

Currently, there are 54 U.S. military per- 
sonnel on temporary duty to help train the 
Salvadoran Air Force, Army and Navy. I 
think I am safe in saying that I am the only 
member of our Congress who has spoken 
with these U.S. military instructors down 
there. I met with six of the Army people 
and an equal number of our Air Force per- 
sonnel. We have only one Navy officer down 
there at present trying to figure out how to 
overhaul the 30 year old battered boats that 
are supposed to control not only the Gulf of 
Fonseca but the whole southern coastline of 
El Salvador. Let me emphasize: these mili- 
tary personnel are instructors, not advisors. 
This is not an euphemism but rather a very 
real distinction. In the military lexicon the 
word “advisor” took on a specific meaning 
in Indochina. It meant that when you went 
out with your Vietnamese Marine Unit, 
your Vietnamese paratroopers or other 
ARVN unit, you fired your weapon along- 
side them in hot combat. Every single mili- 
tary person down in El Salvador, however, 
has orders that he is not to engage in any 
fire fight or any other type of combat situa- 
tion. No pulling lanyards on artillery, no 
hot pursuit on fast boats. All of our instruc- 
tor personnel for the loaned “Huey” heli- 
copters, the instructor pilots and the main- 
tenance trainers, will stay at the air bases 
training people. Moreover, all of our people 
(and this is a wise requirement where we 
really fell apart in Vietnam) are required to 
be bilingual. Most do not just speak Span- 
ish. They are literally bilingual and have 
Latin surnames. But one thing that all of 
our military instructors in El Salvador are 
agreed upon is that the El Salvadoran cen- 
trists can defeat the Marxist guerrillas if 
the Duarte armed forces are adequately 
supplied with arms and ammunition to 
counteract the massive influx of weapons 
from Cuba, Vietnam, and other Soviet client 
states (Cuba announced the morning that I 
was meeting with Duarte, April 20, that 
Castro expected the Soviet Union to double 
their Cuban aid from $9 million to $18 or 
$20 million a day). Estimates of the number 
of guerrillas in El Salvador are around 4,000 
with approximately 5,000 irregulars. The 
regular Salvadoran armed forces—the recip- 
ients of our security assistance—total about 
9,000. Various police or constabulary forces 
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have a similar combined strength. It is abso- 
lutely imperative that we assist the Duarte 
government in raising that ratio of troops to 
guerrillas as high as possible. 


EL SALVADOR IS NOT GOING TO BE ANOTHER 
VIETNAM 


We are not going to send the Marines in 
here so that we can be excoriated worldwide 
by Communist propaganda. Our objectives 
are limited: (1) to help the government with 
its problems of training, equipment repair 
and maintenance mobility, and resupply so 
that they can adequately meet the Soviet- 
backed Cuban threat; (2) to assist the 
Duarte government eradicate the chronic 
social and economic ills that have fostered 
unrest. We agree with President Duarte 
that his government is not a permanent re- 
pository of power in El Salvador but simply 
an interim arrangement until electoral re- 
forms and popular elections can be imple- 
mented. We believe that the future of El 
Salvador should be determined at the ballot 
box, not out of the barrel of a gun. 

The United States has a solemn obligation 
to help its North American brothers in El 
Salvador in their time of need. The Spanish 
heritage has had a deep influence upon our 
own culture, enriching it immeasurably. 
Both of the continents in our western hemi- 
sphere share the name America.“ The 
bonds of inter-American friendship can, and 
must, remain close, In the face of a militant, 
imperialistic, totalitarian ideology, which is 
hell-bent on crushing the people of El Sal- 
vador with the nightmare of yet another 
Gulag police state, the United States dare 
not retreat into a fortress-America mental- 
ity, holding our breath like ancient Troy, 
wondering how long we can survive and 
hold out as the last free country on earth. 
El Salvador is, after all, only two countries 
away from my own state of California (only 
Guatemala and Mexico separate us). We 
know that Guatemala has already been tar- 
geted for subversion by the Soviet Union 
and Cuba and we also know that the present 
Mexican government has played a very dan- 
gerous game with Fidel Castro. Unless we 
act now and unless we act decisively, there 
will be only one domino left standing in the 
western hemisphere—ourselves. 

The last week in May of 1981, Deane R. 
Hinton, Ambassador to El Salvador, began 
his service in one of the most difficult as- 
signments in the U.S. Foreign Service. He 
deserves the support of the Congress of the 
United States. 


COMMUNIST INTERFERENCE IN EL SALVADOR 


(Special Report by U.S. Department of 
State, Bureau of Public Affairs, February 
23, 1981) 


SUMMARY 


This special report presents definitive evi- 
dence of the clandestine military support 
given by the Soviet Union, Cuba, and their 
Communist allies to Marxist-Leninist guer- 
rillas now fighting to overthrow the estab- 
lished Government of El Salvador. The evi- 
dence, drawn from captured guerrilla docu- 
ments and war materiel and corroborated by 
intelligence reports, underscores the central 
role played by Cuba and other Communist 
countries beginning in 1979 in the political 
unification, military direction, and arming 
of insurgent forces in El Salvador. 

From the documents it is possible to re- 
construct chronologically the key stages in 
the growth of the Communist involvement: 

The direct tutelary role played by Fidel 
Castro and the Cuban Government in late 
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1979 and early 1980 in bringing the diverse 
Salvadoran guerrilla factions into a unified 
front. 

The assistance and advice given the guer- 
rillas in planning their military operations; 

The series of contacts between Salvadoran 
Communist leaders and key officials of sev- 
eral Communist states that resulted in com- 
mitments to supply the insurgents nearly 
800 tons of the most modern weapons and 
equipment; 

The covert delivery to El Salvador of 
nearly 200 tons of those arms, mostly 
through Cuba and Nicaragua, in prepara- 
tion for the guerrillas’ failed “general offen- 
sive” of January 1981; 

The major Communist effort to “cover” 
their involvement by providing mostly arms 
of Western manufacture. 

It is clear that over the past year the in- 
surgency in El Salvador has been progres- 
sively transformed into another case of indi- 
rect armed aggression against a small Third 
World country by Communist powers acting 
through Cuba. 

The United States considers it of great im- 
portance that the American people and the 
world community be aware of the gravity of 
the actions of Cuba, the Soviet Union, and 
other Communist states who are carrying 
out what is clearly shown to be a well-co- 
ordinated, covert effort to bring about the 
overthrow of El Salvador's established gov- 
ernment and to impose in its place a Com- 
munist regime with no popular support. 

I. A CASE OF COMMUNIST MILITARY 
INVOLVEMENT IN THE THIRD WORLD 

The situation in El Salvador presents a 
strikingly familiar case of Soviet, Cuban, 
and other Communist military involvement 
in a politically troubled Third World coun- 
try. By providing arms, training, and direc- 
tion to a local insurgency and by supporting 
it with a global propaganda campaign, the 
Communists have intensified and widened 
the conflict, greatly increased the suffering 
of the Salvadoran people, and deceived 
much of the world about the true nature of 
the revolution. Their objective in El Salva- 
dor as elsewhere is to bring about—at little 
cost to themselves—the overthrow of the es- 
tablished government and the imposition of 
a Communist regime in defiance of the will 
of the Salvadoran people. 

The Guerrillas: Their tactics and propa- 
ganda. El Salvador’s extreme left, which in- 
cludes the long-established Communist 
Party of El Salvador (PCES) and several 
armed groups of more recent origin, has 
become increasingly committed since 1976 
to a military solution. A campaign of terror- 
ism—bombings, assassinations, kidnapings, 
and seizures of embassies—has disrupted na- 
tional life and claimed the lives of many in- 
nocent people. 

During 1980, previously fragmented fac- 
tions of the extreme left agreed to coordi- 
nate their actions in support of a joint mili- 
tary battle plan developed with Cuban as- 
sistance. As a precondition for large-scale 
Cuban aid, Salvadoran guerrilla leaders, 
meeting in Havana in May, formed first the 
United Revolutionary Directorate (DRU) as 
their central executive arm for political and 
military planning and, in late 1980, the Far- 
abundo Marti People’s Liberation Front 
(FMLN), as the coordinating body of the 
guerrilla organizations. A front organiza- 
tion, the Revolutionary Democratic Front 
(FDR), was also created to disseminate 
propaganda abroad. For appearances sake, 
three small non-Marxist-Leninist political 


parties were brought into the front, though 
they have no representation in the DRU. 
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The Salvadoran guerrillas, speaking 
through the FDR, have managed to deceive 
many about what is happening in El Salva- 
dor. They have been aided by Nicaragua and 
by the worldwide propaganda networks of 
Cuba, the Soviet Union, and other Commu- 
nist countries. 

The guerrillas’ propaganda aims at legiti- 
mizing their violence and concealing the 
Communist aid that makes it possible. 
Other key aims are to discredit the Salva- 
doran Government, to misrepresent U.S. 
policies and actions, and to foster the im- 
pression of overwhelming popular support 
for the revolutionary movement. 

Examples of the more extreme claims of 
their propaganda apparatus—echoed by 
Cuban, Soviet, and Nicaraguan media—are: 

That the United States has military bases 
and several hundred troops in El Salvador 
(in fact, the United States has no bases and 
fewer than 50 military personnel there); 

That the government’s security forces 
were responsible for most of the 10,000 kill- 
ings that occurred in 1980 (in their own re- 
ports in 1980, the guerrillas themselves 
claimed the killings of nearly 6,000 persons, 
including noncombatant “informers” as well 
as government authorities and military). 

In addition to media propaganda, Cuba 
and the Soviet Union promote the insurgent 
cause at international forums, with individ- 
ual governments, and among foreign opin- 
ion leaders. Cuba has an efficient network 
for introducing and promoting representa- 
tives of the Salvadoran left all over the 
world. Havana and Moscow also bring indi- 
rect pressure on some governments to sup- 
port the Salvadoran revolutionaries by mo- 
bilizing local Communist groups. 

II. COMMUNIST MILITARY INTERVENTION: A 

CHRONOLOGY 


Before September 1980 the diverse guer- 
rilla groups in El Salvador were ill-coordi- 
nated and ill-equipped, armed with pistols 
and a varied assortment of hunting rifles 
and shotguns. At that time the insurgents 
acquired weapons predominantly through 
purchases on the international market and 
from dealers who participated in the supply 
of arms to the Sandinistas in Nicaragua. 

By January 1981 when the guerrillas 
launched their “general offensive,” they 
had acquired an impressive array of modern 
weapons and supporting equipment never 
before used in El Salvador by either the in- 
surgents or the military. Belgian FAL rifles, 
German G-3 rifles, U.S. M-1, M-16, and 
AR-15 semiautomatic and automatic rifles, 
and the Israeli UZI submachinegun and 
Galil assault rifle have all been confirmed 
in the guerrilla inventory. In addition, they 
are known to possess .30 to .50 caliber ma- 
chineguns, the U.S. M-60 machinegun, U.S. 
and Russian hand grenades, the U.S. M-79 
and Chinese RPG grenade launchers, and 
the U.S. M-72 light antitank weapon and 
81mm mortars. Captured ammunition indi- 
cates the guerrillas probably possess 60mm 
and 82mm mortars and 57mm and 75mm re- 
coilless rifles. 

Recently acquired evidence has enabled us 
to reconstruct the central role played by 
Cuba, other Communist countries, and sev- 
eral radical states in the political unification 
and military direction of insurgent forces in 
El Salvador and in equipping them in less 
than 6 months with a panoply of modern 
weapons that enabled the guerrillas to 
launch a well-armed offensive. 

This information, which we consider in- 
controvertible, has been acquired over the 
past year. Many key details, however, have 
fallen into place as the result of the guerril- 
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las’ own records. Two particularly impor- 
tant document caches were recovered from 
the Communist Party of El Salvador in No- 
vember 1980 and from the Peoples’ Revolu- 
tionary Army (ERP) in January 1981. This 
mass of captured documents includes battle 
plans, letters, and reports of meetings and 
travels, some written in cryptic language 
and using code words. 
VIETNAM PROMISES WEAPONS 

Quantity and type: 

192—9mm pistols. 

1,620—AR-15 (M-16) semiautomatic rifles. 

162—30-caliber machineguns. 

36—7.62mm M-60 machineguns. 

12—12.7-caliber M-50 antiair machine- 
guns, 

36—62mm mortars. 

12—81mm mortars. 

12—DKZ-57 antitank rocket launchers. 

15,000—9mm rounds. 

1,500,000—AR-15 rounds (5.56mm). 

240,000—7.62mm M-60 rounds. 

240,000—30-caliber rounds. 

130,000—12.7-caliber M-50 rounds. 

9,000—62mm mortar rounds. 

4,000—81mm mortar rounds. 

1,500—DKZ-57 antitank rocket grenades. 


MODERN WEAPONS NOW IN GUERRILLA 
INVENTORY 

Belgian FAL semiautomatic rifle 

German G-3 rifle 

U.S. M-1, M-16, and AR-15 semiautomatic 
and automatic rifles 

Israeli UZI submachinegun and Galil as- 
sault rifle 

30 and 50 caliber machineguns 

U.S. M-60 machinegun 

U.S. and Soviet hand grenades 

U.S. and Chinese grenade launchers 

U.S. M-72 light antitank weapon 

U.S. 81mm mortars 

When deciphered and verified against evi- 
dence from other intelligence sources, the 
documents bring to light the chain of events 
leading to the guerrillas’ January 1981 of- 
fensive. What emerges is a highly disturbing 
pattern of parallel and coordinated action 
by a number of Communist and some radi- 
cal countries bent on imposing a military so- 
lution. 

The Cuban and Communist role in prepar- 
ing for and helping to organize the abortive 
“general offensive” early this year is spelled 
out in the following chronology based on 
the contents of captured documents and 
other sources. 

Initial steps. The chronology of external 
support begins at the end of 1979. With sal- 
utations of “brotherly and revolutionary 
greetings” on December 16, 1979, members 
of the Communist Party of El Salvador 
(PCES), National Resistance (FARN), and 
Popular Liberation Forces (FPL) thank 
Fidel Castro in a letter for his help and “the 
help of your party comrades . . . by signing 
an agreement which establishes very solid 
bases upon which we begin building coordi- 
nation and unity of our organizations.” The 
letter, written in Havana, was signed by 
leaders of these three revolutionary organi- 
zations. 

At an April 1980 meeting at the Hungar- 
ian Embassy in Mexico City, guerrilla lead- 
ers made certain “requests” (possibly for 
arms). Present at this meeting were repre- 
sentatives of the German Democratic Re- 
public, Bulgaria, Poland, Vietnam, Hungary, 
Cuba, and the Soviet Union. 

In notes taken during an April 28, 1980 
meeting of the Salvadoran Communist 
Party, party leader Shafik Handal mentions 
the need to “speed up reorganization and 
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put the Party on a war footing.” He added, 
“I'm in agreement with taking advantage of 
the possibilities of assistance from the so- 
cialist camp. I think that their attitude is 
magnificent. We are not yet taking advan- 
tage of it.” In reference to a unification of 
the armed movement, he asserts that “the 
idea of involving everyone in the area has 
already been suggested to Fidel himself.” 
Handal alludes to the concept of unification 
and notes, “Fidel thought well of the idea.” 
GUERRILLA CONTACTS IN HAVANA 

From May 5 to June 8, 1980, Salvadoran 
guerrilla leaders report on meetings in Hon- 
duras, Guatemala, Costa Rica, and Nicara- 
gua. They proceed to Havana and meet sev- 
eral times with Fidel Castro; the documents 
also note in interview with the German 
Democratic Republic (G.D.R.) Chairman 
Erich Honecker in Havana. During the 
Havana portion of their travels, the Salva- 
doran guerrilla leadership meets twice with 
the Cuban Directorate of Special Oper- 
ations (DOE, the clandestine operations/ 
special forces unit of the Cuban Ministry of 
Interior) to discuss guerrilla military plans. 
In addition, they meet with the Cuban 
“Chief of Communications.” 

During this period (late May 1980), the 
Popular Revolutionary Army (ERP) is ad- 
mitted into the guerrilla coalition after ne- 
gotiations in Havana. The coalition then as- 
sumes the name of the Unified Revolution- 
ary Directorate (DRU) and meets with Fidel 
Castro on three occasions. 

After the Havana meetings, Shafik 
Handal leaves Havana on May 30, 1980 for 
Moscow. The other Salvadoran guerrilla 
leaders in Havana leave for Managua. 
During the visit of early June, the DRU 
leaders meet with Nicaraguan revolutionary 
leaders (Sandinistas) and discuss: (1) a head- 
quarters with “all measures of security”; (2) 
an “international field of operations, which 
they (Sandinistas) control”; and (3) the will- 
ingness of the Sandinistas to “contribute in 
material terms” and to adopt “the cause of 
El Salvador as its own.” The meeting culmi- 
nated with “dinner at Humberto’s house” 
(presumably Sandinista leader Humberto 
Ortega). 

Salvadoran Communist Party Leader’s 
Travels in the East. From June 2 to July 22, 
1980, Shafik Handael visits the U.S.S.R., 
Vietnam, the German Democratic Republic, 
Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Ethiopia to procure arms and seek support 
for the movement. 

On June 2, 1980, Handal meets in Moscow 
with Mikhail Kudachkin, Deputy Chief of 
the Latin American Section of the Foreign 
Relations Department of the CPSU Central 
Committee. Kudachkin suggests that 
Handal travel to Vietnam to seek arms and 
offers to pay for Handal’s trip. 

Continuing his travels between June 9 and 
15, Handal visits Vietnam where he is re- 
ceived by Le Duan, Secretary General of the 
Vietnamese Communist Party; Xuan Thuy, 
member of the Communist Party Central 
Committee Secretariat; and Vice Minister of 
National Defense Tran Van Quang. The 
Vietnamese, as a “first contribution,” agree 
to provide 60 tons of arms. Handal adds that 
“the comrade requested air transport from 
the USSR.” 

From June 19 to June 24, 1980, Handal 
visits the German Democratic Republic 
(G.D.R.), where he is received by Hermann 
Axen, member of the G.D.R. Politburo. 
Axen states that the G.D.R. has already 
sent 1.9 tons of supplies to Managua. On 
July 21, G.D.R. leader Honecker writes the 
G. D. R. Embassy in Moscow that additional 
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supplies will be sent and that the German 
Democratic Republic will provide military 
training, particularly in clandestine oper- 
ations. The G.D.R. telegram adds that al- 
though Berlin possesses no Western-manu- 
factured weapons—which the Salvadoran 
guerrillas are seeking—efforts will be under- 
taken to find a “solution to this problem.” 
(NOTE: The emphasis on Western arms re- 
flects the desire to maintain plausible 
denial.) 

From June 24-27, 1980, Handal visits 
Czechoslovakia where he is received by 
Vasil Bilak, Second Secretary of the Czech 
Communist Party. Bilak says that some 
Czech arms circulating in the world market 
will be provided so that these arms will not 
be traced back to Czechoslovakia as the 
donor country. Transportation will be co- 
ordinated with the German Democratic Re- 
public. 

Handal proceeds to Bulgaria from June 27 
to June 30, 1980. He is received by Dimitir 
Stanichev, member of the Central Commit- 
tee Secretariat. The Bulgarians agree to 
supply German-origin weapons and other 
supplies, again in an apparent effort to con- 
ceal their sources. 

In Hungary, from June 30 to July 3, 1980, 
Handal is received by Communist Party 
General Secretary Janos Kadar and 
Guesel“ (probably Central Committee Sec- 
retary for Foreign Affairs Andras Gyenes). 
The latter offers radios and other supplies 
and indicates Hungarian willingness to 
trade arms with Ethiopia or Angola in order 
to obtain Western-origin arms for the Salva- 
doran guerrillas. ‘‘Guesel” promises to re- 
solve the trade with the Ethiopians and An- 
golans himself, “since we want to be a part 
of providing this aid.” Additionally, Handal 
secures the promise of 10,000 uniforms to be 
made by the Hungarians according to Han- 
dal's specifications. 

Handal then travels to Ethiopia, July 3 to 
July 6. He meets Chairman Mengistu and 
receives “a warm reception.” Mengistu 
offers ‘‘several thousand weapons,” includ- 
ing: 150 Thompson submachineguns with 
300 cartridge clips, 1,500 M-1 rifles, 1,000 M- 
14 rifles, and ammunition for these weap- 
ons. In addition, the Ethiopians agree to 
supply all necessary spare parts for these 
arms, 

Handal returns to Moscow on July 22, 
1980 and is received again by Mikhail Ku- 
dachkin. The Soviet official asks if 30 Com- 
munist youth currently studying in the 
U.S.S.R. could take part in the war in El 
Salvador. Before leaving Moscow, Handal 
receives assurances that the Soviets agree in 
principle to transport the Vietnamese arms. 

Further Contacts in Nicaragua. On July 
13, representatives of the DRU arrive in Ma- 
nagua amidst preparations for the first an- 
niversary celebration of Somoza’s over- 
throw. The DRU leaders wait until July 23 
to meet with “Comrade Bayardo” (presum- 
ably Bayardo Arce, member of the Sandi- 
nista Directorate). They complain that the 
Sandinistas appear to be restricting their 
access to visiting world dignitaries and de- 
manding that all contacts be cleared 
through them. During the meeting, Arce 
promises ammunition to the guerrillas and 
arranges a meeting for them with the San- 
dinista Military Commission.” Arce indi- 
cates that, since the guerrillas will receive 
some arms manufactured by the Communist 
countries, the Sandinista Army (EPS) will 
consider absorbing some of these weapons 
and providing to the Salvadorans Western- 
manufactured arms held by the EPS in ex- 
change. (In January 1981 the Popular San- 
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dinista Army indeed switched from using 
U.S.-made weapons to those of Soviet and 
East European origin.) 

The DRU representatives also meet with 
visiting Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO) leader Yasir Arafat in Managua on 
July 22, 1980. Arafat promises military 
equipment, including arms and aircraft. (A 
Salvadoran guerrilla leader met with 
FATAH leaders in Beirut in August and No- 
vember, and the PLO has trained selected 
Salvadorans in the Near East and in Nicara- 
gua.) 

On July 27, the guerrilla General Staff 
delegation departs from Managua for 
Havana, where Cuban “specialists” add final 
touches to the military plans formulated 
during the May meetings in Havana. 

Arms Deliveries Begin. In mid-August 
1980, Shafik Handal’s arms-shopping expe- 
dition begins to bear fruit. On August 15, 
1980, Ethiopian arms depart for Cuba. 
Three weeks later the 60 tons of captured 
U.S. arms sent from Vietnam are scheduled 
to arrive in Cuba. 

As a result of a Salvadoran delegation’s 
trip to Iraq earlier in the year, the guerril- 
las receive a $500,000 logistics donation. The 
funds are distributed to the Sandinistas in 
Nicaragua and within El Salvador. 

By mid-September, substantial quantities 
of the arms promised to Handal are well on 
the way to Cuba and Nicaragua. The guer- 
rilla logistics coordinator in Nicaragua in- 
forms his Joint General Staff on September 
26 that 130 tons of arms and other military 
material supplied by the Communist coun- 
tries have arrived in Nicaragua for shipment 
to El Salvador. According to the captured 
documents, this represents one-sixth of the 
commitments to the guerrillas by the Com- 
munist countries. (NOTE: To get an idea of 
the magnitude of this commitment, the 
Vietnamese offer of only 60 tons included 2 
million rifle and machinegun bullets, 14,500 
mortar shells, 1,620 rifles, 210 machineguns, 
48 mortars, 12 rocket launchers, and 192 pis- 
tols.) 

In September and October, the number of 
flights to Nicaragua from Cuba increased 
sharply. These flights had the capacity to 
transport several hundred tons of cargo. 

At the end of September, despite appeals 
from the guerrillas, the Sandinistas suspend 
their weapons deliveries to El Salvador for 1 
month, after the U.S. Government lodges a 
protest to Nicaragua on the arms traffick- 
ing. 


When the shipments resume in October, 
as much as 120 tons of weapons and mate- 
riel are still in Nicaragua and some 300-400 
tons are in Cuba. Because of the difficulty 
of moving such large quantities overland, 
Nicaragua—with Cuban support—begins air- 
lifting arms from Nicaragua into El Salva- 
dor. In November, about 2.5 tons of arms 
are delivered by air before accidents force a 
brief halt in the airlift. 

In December, Salvadoran guerrillas, en- 
couraged by Cuba, begin plans for a general 
offensive in early 1981. To provide the in- 
creased support necessary, the Sandinistas 
revive the airlift into El Salvador. Salva- 
doran insurgents protest that they cannot 
absorb the increased flow of arms, but guer- 
rilla liaison members in Managua urge them 
to increase their efforts as several East Eu- 
ropean nations are providing unprecedented 
assistance. 

A revolutionary radio station—Radio Li- 
beracion—operating in Nicaragua begins 
broadcasting to El Salvador on December 
15, 1980. It exhorts the populace to mount a 
massive insurrection against the govern- 
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ment. (References to the Sandinistas shar- 
ing the expenses of a revolutionary radio 
station appear in the captured documents.) 

On January 24, 1981, a Cessna from Nica- 
ragua crashes on takeoff in El Salvador 
after unloading passengers and possibly 
weapons. A second plane is strafed by the 
Salvadoran Air Force, and the pilot and nu- 
merous weapons are captured. The pilot 
admits to being an employee of the Nicara- 
guan national airline and concedes that the 
flight originated from Sandino Internation- 
al Airport in Managua. He further admits to 
flying two earlier arms deliveries. 

Air supply is playing a key role, but infil- 
tration by land and sea also continues. 
Small launches operating out of several 
Nicaraguan Pacific ports traverse the Gulf 
of Fonseca at night, carrying arms, ammuni- 
tion, and personnel. During the general of- 
fensive on January 13, several dozen well- 
armed guerrillas landed on El Salvador’s 
southeastern coast on the Gulf of Fonseca, 
adjacent to Nicaragua. 

Overland arms shipments also continue 
through Honduras from Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica. In late January, Honduran secu- 
rity forces uncover an arms unfiltration op- 
eration run by Salvadorans working 
through Nicaragua and directed by Cubans. 
In this operation, a trailer truck is discov- 
ered carrying weapons and ammunition des- 
tined for Savadoran guerrillas. Weapons in- 
clude 100 U.S. M-16 rifles and 81mm mortar 
ammunition. These arms are a portion of 
the Vietnamese shipment: A trace of the M- 
16s reveals that several of them were 
shipped to U.S. units in Vietnam where they 
were captured or left behind. Using this net- 
work, perhaps five truckloads of arms may 
have reached the Salvadoran guerrillas. 

The availability of weapons and materiel 
significantly increases the miltary capabili- 
ties of the Salvadoran insurgents. While at- 
tacks raged throughout the country during 
the “general offensive” that began on Janu- 
ary 10, it soon became clear that the DRU 
could not sustain the level of violence with- 
out suffering costly losses in personnel. By 
the end of January, DRU leaders apparent- 
ly decided to avoid direct confrontation with 
government forces and reverted to sporadic 
guerrilla terrorist tactics that would reduce 
the possibility of suffering heavy casualties. 

III, THE GOVERNMENT: THE SEARCH FOR ORDER 

AND DEMOCRACY 


Central America’s smallest and most 
densely populated country is El Salvador. 
Since its independence in 1838, the country 
has experienced chronic political instability 
and repression, widespread poverty, and 
concentration of wealth and power in the 
hands of a few families. Although consider- 
able economic progress took place in the 
1960s, the political system remained in the 
hands of a traditional economic elite backed 
by the military. During the 1970s, both the 
legitimate grievances of the poor and land- 
less and the growing aspirations of the ex- 
panding middle classes met increasingly 
with repression. El Salvador has long been a 
violent country with political, economic, and 
personal disputes often resulting in mur- 
ders. 

The present government. Aware of the 
need for change and alarmed by the pros- 
pect of Nicaragua-like chaos, progressive 
Salvadoran military officers and civilians 
overthrew the authoritarian regime of Gen- 
eral Carlos Humberto Romero in October 
1979 and ousted nearly 100 conservative 
senior officers. 

After an initial period of instability, the 
new government stabilized around a coali- 
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tion that includes military participants in 
the October 1979 coup, the Christian Demo- 
cratic Party, and independent civilians. 
Since March 1980, this coalition has begun 
broad social changes: conversion of large es- 
tates into peasant cooperatives, distribution 
of land to tenant farmers, and nationaliza- 
tion of foreign trade and banking. 

Four Marxist-Leninist guerrilla groups are 
using violence and terrorism against the 
Salvadoran Government and its reforms. 
Three small non-Marxist-Leninist political 
parties—including a Social Democratic 
Party—work with guerrilla organizations 
and their political fronts through the 
Democratic Revolutionary Front (FDR), 
most of whose activities take place outside 
El Salvador. 

The Government of El Salvador—headed 
since last December by Jose Napleon 
Duarte, the respected Christian Democrat 
denied office by the military in the Presi- 
dential elections of 1972—faces armed oppo- 
sition from the extreme right as well as 
from the left. Exploiting their traditional 
ties to the security forces and the tendency 
of some members of the security forces to 
abuse their authority, some wealthy Salva- 
dorans affected by the Duarte government’s 
reforms have sponsored terrorist activities 
against supporters of the agrarian and 
banking reforms and against the govern- 
ment itself. 

A symbiotic relationship has developed be- 
tween the terrorism practiced by extremists 
of both left and right. Thousands have died 
without regard to class, creed, nationality, 
or politics. Brutal and still unexplained 
murders in December of four American 
churchwomen—and in January of two 
American trade unionists—added U.S. citi- 
zens to the toll of this tragic violence. The 
United States has made clear its interest in 
a complete investigation of these killings 
and the punishment of those responsible. 

Despite bitter resistance from right and 
left, the Duarte government has stuck to its 
reform programs and has adopted emergen- 
cy measures to ease the lot of the poor 
through public works, housing projects, and 
aid to marginal communities. On the politi- 
cal front, it has offered amnesty to its oppo- 
nents, scheduled elections for a constituent 
assembly in 1982, and pledged to hand 
power over to a popularly elected govern- 
ment no later than mid-1983. 

The government's pursuit of progress with 
order has been further hampered by the vir- 
tual breakdown of the law enforcement and 
judicial system and by the lack of an effec- 
tive civil service. 

The introduction of the reforms—some of 
which are now clearly irreversible—has re- 
duced popular support for those who argue 
that change can only come about through 
violence. Few Salvadorans participate in an- 
tigovernment demonstrations. Repeated 
calls by the guerrillas for general strikes in 
mid- and late-1980 went unheeded. The 
Duarte government, moreover, has made 
clear its willingness to negotiate the terms 
of future political processes with democratic 
members of all opposition forces—most no- 
tably, by accepting the offer of El Salva- 
dor’s Council of Bishops to mediate between 
the government and the Democratic Revo- 
lutionary Front. 

In sum, the Duarte government is working 
hard and with some success to deal with the 
serious political, social, and economic prob- 
lems that most concern the people of El Sal- 
vador. 

U.S. Support. In its commitment to 
reform and democracy, the Government of 
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El Salvador has had the political support of 
the United States ever since the October 
1979 revolution. Because we give primary 
emphasis to helping the people of El Salva- 
dor, most of our assistance has been eco- 
nomic. In 1980, the United States provided 
nearly $56 million in aid, aimed at easing 
the conditions that underlie unrest and ex- 
tremism. This assistance has helped create 
jobs, feed the hungry, improve health and 
housing and education, and support the re- 
forms that are opening and modernizing El 
Salvador’s economy. The United States will 
continue to work with the Salvadoran Gov- 
ernment toward economic betterment, social 
justice and peace. 

Because the solution in El Salvador 
should be of the Salvadorans’ own making 
and nonviolent, the United States has care- 
fully limited its military support. In Janu- 
ary, mounting evidence of Communist in- 
volvement compelled President Carter to 
authorize a resupply of weapons and ammu- 
nition to El Saivador—the first provision of 
lethal items since 1977. 

IV. SOME CONCLUSIONS 

The foregoing record leaves little doubt 
that the Salvadoran insurgency has become 
the object of a large-scale commitment by 
Communist states outside Latin America. 

The political direction, organization, and 
arming of the insurgency is coordinated and 
heavily influenced by Cuba—with active 
support of the Soviet Union, East Germany, 
Vietnam, and other Communist states. 

The massing and delivery of arms to the 
Salvadoran guerrillas by those states must 
be judged against the fact that from 1977 
until January 1981 the United States pro- 
vided no weapons or ammunition to the Sal- 
vadoran Armed Forces. 

A major effort has been made to provide 
“cover” for this operation by supplying 
arms of Western manufacture and by sup- 
porting a front organization known as the 
Democratic Revolutionary Front to seek 
non- Communist political support through 
propaganda. 

Although some non-Communist states 
have also provided material support, the or- 
ganization and delivery of this assistance, 
like the overwhelming mass of arms, are in 
the hands of Communist-controlled net- 
works. 

In short, over the past year, the insurgen- 
cy in El Salvador has been progressively 
transformed into a textbook case of indirect 
armed aggression by Communist powers 
through Cuba. 


HUMAN RIGHTS: NO TIME FOR 
BACKING OFF 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. FASCELL) is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, nothing 
is closer to the soul of the American 
character than its concern for human 
rights and freedom. 

In our Declaration of Independence, 
we stated first our belief in the indi- 
vidual’s unalienable right to life, liber- 
ty, and the pursuit of happiness, and 
then our conviction that the purpose 
for which governments are established 
is to secure those rights. 

During the course of two centuries, 
we Americans have struggled constant- 
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ly to achieve the high ideals of human 
conduct that we set for ourselves in 
our founding documents. And, in the 
process of this struggle, sometimes 
bloody, often litigious, and always con- 
tinuing, America has come to be seen 
by generations of people at home and 
abroad as a bulwark of human rights 
and freedom. 

During the past 8 years, the Con- 
gress has initiated and seen to the im- 
plementation of a body of legislation 
that has gone far to enhance that 
image. By weaving the expression of 
our concern for human rights into the 
fabric of our international activity, we 
have moved to insure that our action 
in the community of nations is reflec- 
tive of the ideals we have set for our- 
selves as a people. The last administra- 
tion, cooperating with the Congress, 
attracted widespread support for the 
cause of human rights internationally 
by making it a prominent feature of 
its foreign policy. 

Important elements of machinery 
were put in place in our Government 
to insure that promotion of respect for 
human rights and fundamental free- 
doms would be taken into account in 
the formulation and execution of for- 
eign policy. Each Ambassador was 
made responsible for reporting to the 
Secretary of State, and, in his turn, 
the Secretary to the Congress, the 
record of each country with which we 
maintain relations, in regard to its 
protection of human rights and free- 
dom. And it was made clear that the 
record would play a consequential role 
in determining the nature of our rela- 
tions with such governments. At the 
same time, important new initiatives 
were undertaken in the United Na- 
tions, with international financial in- 
stitutions, and in other international 
fora to engender more effective multi- 
lateral activity on behalf of human 
rights. 

The construction of this policy, as 
many of our colleagues will recall, was 
not easy, and it entailed a great deal 
of effort by many people, not only in 
the Congress and the executive 
branch, but in the private sector as 
well. Indeed, the aegis for this policy 
came, as is natural for those major di- 
rections of government which express 
most fundamentally the national char- 
acter, from the electorate itself. 

Recently, we have been in a time of 
transition as a new administration has 
taken office and begun to establish its 
positions. During the past few months, 
we have watched and listened to deter- 
mine what this administration’s pro- 
gram for implementation of the coun- 
try’s human rights policy would be. Al- 
though its early words and actions in- 
dicated clearly that the new adminis- 
tration would not follow certain pat- 
terns established by its predecessor, 
we have waited to learn what it is that 
the administration will do. 
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It is now 4 months into the new ad- 
ministration, and we are still waiting. 
To date, the single definitive on-the- 
record statement by an administration 
spokesman is that of the State Depart- 
ment’s Mr. William Dyess who said on 
March 11, in essence, that the new 
policy is to make friends first and raise 
human rights questions later, and 
then only in private. While this decla- 
ration does tell us something impor- 
tant about the new administration’s 
style, it still says nothing about sub- 
stance. And as recently as May 1, 
when testifying before the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee, the Secretary 
of State, while assuring his question- 
ers that human rights is not ignored in 
our international dealings, declined to 
state publicly what is being done or to 
give a public accounting of results. 

Meantime, around the world a trou- 
blesome impression is building not 
only that the United States has aban- 
doned its leadership in promotion of 
human rights, but that it is ready to 
welcome the most oppressive regimes 
into partnership if they but meet the 
test of opposition to Soviet expansion- 
ism. We do not have to look far for ex- 
amples of the complications that can 
arise from letting such an impression 
develop. Only weeks after the adminis- 
tration lifted economic sanctions 
against Chile and invited it to resume 
military cooperation with us, the Chil- 
ean Government has become the first 
member of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States to sever ties with that 
body’s Inter-American Human Rights 
Commission. 

In international politics, as else- 
where, perceptions are often as impor- 
tant as reality. The risk the adminis- 
tration is running by failing to offer 
evidence to counter this impression is 
that the United States will become re- 
identified with international racism, 
colonialism, and imperialism precisely 
at a time when we have done so much 
to set our own house in order and 
when our chief adversary, the Soviet 
Union, is in fact identifiable with all of 
the above. And, regrettably, we cannot 
close our eyes to another risk involved 
in the administration’s failure to act— 
and that is the danger that the per- 
ception will become the reality. 

The Secretary of State referred the 
members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to his remarks given in an off- 
the-record session to the Trilateral 
Commission meeting in Washington 
on March 31, in which he outlined 
what he described as the administra- 
tion’s position on human rights. For 
those who might have expected that 
here, surely, they would find described 
the administration’s action program, 
there was again disappointment and 
perhaps worse. 

One searches the Secretary’s re- 
marks in vain for any commitments to 
action—any mention of specific means 
by which it intends to promote respect 
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for human rights other than to hold 
forth ourselves as a model worthy of 
imitation.” One even fails to find—as a 
counterbalance to disquieting signals 
already sent—any explicit assurance 
that the administration intends to im- 
plement existing human rights legisla- 
tion. Instead, one sees such gratuitous 
rebuttals of unstated premises as we 
have neither the power nor the desire 
to remake the world in our own 
image,” and “It does little good to 
remedy the grievances of a few if that 
brings down worse oppression on the 
many,” and a discouraging series of 
“yes, buts.” “Foreign policy * * * ex- 
pounds a nation’s ideals. But * * *;” 
“America is the friend of liberty every- 
where, but * * *;” “We wish that every 
people could enjoy the blessings of lib- 
erty as we enjoy them, but * * *;” “The 
United States opposes the violation of 
human rights by ally or adversary, 
friend or foe * * but. 

When the buts are over, there is 
little left but a collection of caveats 
and cautions, adding up to the appar- 
ent conclusion that the United States 
is for human rights, and will always 
defend them, but will do little, if any- 
thing, to extend them. It appears to 
be, if anything, a program of inaction. 

The Secretary’s statements, regret- 
tably, only reinforce the impression al- 
ready reflected by the world’s press of 
a national government abandoning the 
high ground won by its previous initia- 
tives and now in retreat from its re- 
cently shouldered international re- 
sponsibilities. 

The most disturbing aspect of the 
administration's position is its overall 
tone of defensiveness. It is a strange 
posture, indeed, for a country which 
has in recent years demonstrated so 
much capacity to effect major im- 
provement in the protection of human 
rights both at home and abroad. 

Throughout the Secretary’s discus- 
sion, human rights policy is subsumed 
into the framework of resistance to 
Soviet aggression. Our resistance to 
this aggression and our assistance to 
its victims”—unspecified—‘“constitutes 
a defense of human rights,” he notes. 
And in summing up his remarks, he 
begins and ends on a note of defense: 

“We have great principles to defend 
: “Human rights remains a major 
focus of our foreign policy, especially 
when we are beset * * * by the overrid- 
ing issue of how to stem the advance 
of the enemies of human rights.” And 
lastly, “We can advance human rights 
more effectively through * * * defense 
of our positions.“ 

It is here that the administration is 
most precisely wrong. Resistance to 
Soviet military or economic aggression 
at its most is defensive containment. 
At its least, it means the United States 
refuses to use a potent and persuasive 
“idea weapon.” Human rights is a con- 
cept more penetrating than a bomber 
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and eagerly embraced by millions of 
people in the East and throughout the 
world. It is fundamental. It is instinc- 
tive. 

It is not the United States which 
should be taking the defensive where 
human rights are concerned. It is the 
Soviet Union and all other govern- 
ments which practice terrorism 
against their own people, be they to- 
talitarian” or “authoritarian.” The 
open advocacy of human rights as an 
important factor of U.S. foreign policy 
goes far beyond U.S. confrontration 
with the Soviet Union. It is vital in 
U.S. dialog and action with the Third 
World. To believe that a strong stance 
for human rights will upset the apple- 
cart in the struggle with the Soviet 
Union is to miss the point of how inti- 
mately the issue of human rights is 
bound up in the overall conflict be- 
tween East and West. 

There was, indeed, a time for cau- 
tion, as we found when we first joined 
ideological battle with the Soviet 
Union in the cold war contests of the 
late 1940’s and the 1950's. In the 
1950’s, Americans who were engaged 
in argumentation with the Soviet 
Union’s trained polemicists before 
Third World audiences were greatly 
disadvantaged by the Soviets’ ability 
to cite the human rights abuses still 
largely unaddressed in the United 
States. 

In the intervening years, the United 
States, through the dynamics of its 
own democratic framework, has gone 
through an evolutionary process 
which has seen the virtual eradication 
of governmentally condoned human 
rights abuses and their replacement 
by a multitude of vigorous government 
actions at Federal, State, and local 
levels to secure the rights of all citi- 


zens. 

During this same period, the Soviet 
Union has remainded a closed, oppres- 
sive and fearful regime, bullying its 
neighbors and afraid to allow elemen- 
tary freedoms to its own citizens. It is 
so afraid of the issue of human rights 
that it generally refuses not only to 
discuss the subject in international 
fora, but even to acknowledge that it 
exists. The Soviet Union is so out of 
ammunition on this issue that, in the 
instances in which it tries to distract 
attention from its own sorry record by 
pointing at problems in the United 
States, it comes up with “Chicago 
gangsterism“ and crime in Central 
Park. The Soviets’ basic contention is 
that the U.S. human rights policy is 
hypocritical. For the new administra- 
tion to pull back on human rights and 
begin once again to prop up anti-Com- 
munist dictators would be to throw 
the Kremlin’s propagandists a lifeline 
when they are going down for the 
third time. 

Somehow, the administration seems 
to have perceived neither how times 
and circumstances have changed nor 
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how our relative position in the ideo- 
logical contest with the Soviets has 
been strengthened. Perhaps the mili- 
tary aspects of the struggle loom so 
large that the administration’s vision 
is obscured, but when we are talking 
about winning and keeping allies in a 
global ideological struggle, we must 
consider how that struggle is perceived 
by others. 

It was put most succinctly by Wall 
Street lawyer and international busi- 
ness man Orville Schell, speaking for 
the Lawyers’ Committee on Interna- 
tional Human Rights, in his recent tes- 
timony before a joint session of the 
House Foreign Affairs Subcommittees 
on Human Rights and International 
Organizations and on Inter-American 
Affairs. Mr. Schell said an idea had 
been growing on him, particularly 
since attending the current Madrid 
Conference to review compliance— 
East and West—with the Helsinki ac- 
cords, that: 

“The real difference between the 
West and communism is our ideology 
about human rights * * *. The real op- 
erating principle in the world today, I 
think, is the ideological difference be- 
tween the West with its human rights 
and the East and certain other coun- 
tries * * * who do not practice those 
human rights.” Mr. Schell described 
the United States focus on human 
rights as a “hardheaded, practical, 
vital element of security” and as the 
“best weapon” of a cold warrior. But, 
he admonished, it has to be applied to 
regimes of both the left and the right 
with equal fervor. He warned that it 
must not be seen merely as a propa- 
ganda weapon to be brandished 
against our enemies. 

In beginning his remarks to the Tri- 
lateral Commission, the Secretary of 
State answered his self-posed question 
of whether concern for human rights 
is compatible with the pursuit of 
America’s national interest by saying, 
“My answer to that is a resounding 
yes.” On that we can agree. He failed 
in the remainder of his remarks to 
offer any administration program that 
translates that concern into action. 

Congress, through foreign policy leg- 
islation, has recognized human rights 
advocacy as an expression of the 
American character. Consequently, 
American initiative in fostering re- 
spect for human rights has caught the 
imagination of the world, and, more 
importantly, has enlisted a great pro- 
liferation of allies, both governmental 
and private, in many parts of Asia, 
Africa, Latin America, and Europe in 
establishing institutions to secure and 
protect these rights. 

This is a tide running strongly in 
favor of all persons and societies who 
would be free, and we have helped 
create it. We must not let that tide 
run out while debating whether we 
still have the courage to ride it. 


June 4, 1981 
ARSON BILL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts (Mrs. 
HECKLER) is recognized for 10 minutes. 
@ Mrs. HECKLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing a bill today that is aimed 
at reducing one of America’s most 
brutal and expensive crimes, arson. 
There is no more senseless and ugly 
death and no more painful and lasting 
an injury than that caused by fire. 
And there are few crimes that are 
costing Americans as much as the 
crime of arson. 

Almost 1,000 people died and 3,000 
were injured as a result of arson in 
1979 including dozens of brave fire- 
fighters. Over 600,000 fires were set in- 
tentionally in the same year, about 
one-third of them in buildings and 
other structures. It has been said that 
in the United States, one can assume 
that one out of every four fires is the 
result of arson. The sounds of sirens 
can be heard in every city; arson has 
become an epidemic. 

The average consumer must pay for 
all of these fires even if he or she 
never sees one. One out of every three 
dollars Americans pay for insurance is 
due to arson. This is one crime where 
all Americans pay. One of the factors 
fueling inflation is fire itself, and the 
flames touch us all. 

In the last several years we have wit- 
nessed many arson incidents in hotels 
around the country. These fires affect 
not only foreign and local travelers, 
but all Americans who may have occa- 
sion to use a hotel facility. 

To my surprise, I have recently 
learned that there are certain in- 
stances where arson in hotels and 
other places of public accommodation 
may not come under Federal jurisdic- 
tion and therefore would not involve 
the needed expertise of Federal agen- 
cies like the FBI and the U.S. Fire Ad- 
ministration. 

Federal authorities become involved 
in arson-related fires only when there 
is a profit motive involved or an explo- 
sive device is used. Arson-for-profit 
schemes account for only 14 percent of 
all arson-related fires, so there are a 
great many instances where the arson- 
ist is unhindered by Federal statute. 

The bill I am introducing today 
would make the act of arson involving 
places of public accommodation a Fed- 
eral crime. If no one is injured, the 
penalty could range from a $5,000 fine 
to 20 years in prison, or both. If some- 
one is injured or killed, the penalty 
ranges from $50,000 to life in prison, 
or both. 

The bill asks the existing Federal 
Arson Prevention and Control Task 
Force to report to the Congress on its 
activities and provide the hotel indus- 
try with preventive measures to be 
used against this crime. 
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The bill also establishes certain tax 
incentives for the hotel industry to 
invest in new and updated fire preven- 
tion and detection equipment. 

This bill will play a vital role in the 
many areas now being pursued to stem 
the growing tide of arson. I would urge 
all of my colleagues to support this 
action. The bill follows: 

H.R. 3795 


A bill to amend title 18 of the United States 
Code to make arson involving public ac- 
commodations affecting interstate or for- 
eign commerce an offense, to require a 
report to Congress from the Federal 
Arson Prevention Control Task Force, and 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to provide an investment tax credit 
for the installation of certain fire preven- 
tion equipment 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this 

Act may be cited as the “Arson Prevention 

Act of 1981”. 

ARSON INVOLVING PUBLIC ACCOMMODATIONS 
Sec. 2. (a) Chapter 5 of title 18 of the 

United States Code is amended by adding at 

the end the following: 


“§82. Arson involving public accommoda- 
tions 

(a) Whoever willfully and maliciously 
sets fire to or burns, or attempts to set fire 
to or burn any building or structure that 
contains a place of public accommodation 
that is in or affects interstate or foreign 
commerce shall be fined not more than 
$5,000 or imprisoned not more than 20 
years, or both, but if any person is placed in 
jeopardy of personal injury or death by the 
offense, the person convicted under this sec- 
tion of that offense shall be fined not more 
than $50,000, or imprisoned for life or any 
term of years, or both. 

„b) As used in this section, the term 
‘place of public accommodation’ means any 
hotel, motel, or similar lodging that regular- 
ly accommodates short-term travellers or 
other temporary guests for a consideration 
and has more than ten rooms for the pur- 
pose of such accommodation.“ 

(b) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 5 of title 18 of the United States 
Code is amended by adding at the end the 
following new item: 

“82. Arson involving public accommoda- 
tions.”. 


FEDERAL ARSON PREVENTION AND CONTROL TASK 
FORCE REPORT 


Sec. 3. The Federal Arson Prevention Con- 
trol Task Force shall report to the Con- 
gress, not later than 180 days after the date 
of the enactment of this Act, on the activi- 
ties of such Task Force. Such report shall 
include— 

(1) profiles on arsonists and a description 
of a method by which place of public accom- 
modation can utilize such profiles to assist 
in arson prevention; and 

(2) a description of model investigation 
methods and procedures that could be used 
by local police and fire fighting authorities 
to standardize investigation methodology 
with respect to suspicious fires at places of 
public accommodation. 

INVESTMENT CREDIT FOR FIRE PREVENTION 
EQUIPMENT 

Sec. 4. (a) Subparagraph (A) of section 
46(a)(2) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to amount of investment 
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credit) is amended by striking out “and” at 
the end of clause (ii), by striking out the 
period at the end of clause (iii) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof, and“, and by adding at 
the end thereof the following new clause: 

(iv) in the cases of qualified fire preven- 
tion property, the fire prevention percent- 
age.” 

(b) Paragraph (2) of section 46(a) of such 
Code is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subparagraph: 

(F) FIRE PREVENTION PERCENTAGE. 

“(i) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of this 
paragraph, the fire prevention percentage 
is— 


“(I) 20 percent in the case of qualified fire 
prevention property which is an automatic 
sprinkler system, and 

(II) 10 percent in the case of qualified 
fire prevention property which is not an 
automatic sprinkler system. 

„i) SPECIAL RULE FOR CERTAIN QUALIFIED 
FIRE PREVENTION PROPERTY.—For purposes of 
this paragraph, the regular percentage shall 
not apply to any qualified fire prevention 
property which is— 

(J) an automatic sprinkler system, or 

(II) property which, but for section 
48(q)(1), would not be section 38 property.” 

(c) Section 48 of such Code (defining sec- 
tion 38 property) is amended by redes- 
ignating subsection (q) as subsection (r) and 
by inserting after subsection (p) the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“(q) QUALIFIED FIRE PREVENTION PROPER- 
v. For purposes of this subpart— 

“(1) TREATMENT AS SECTION 38 PROPERTY.— 
In the case of qualified fire prevention prop- 
erty.— 

“(A) such property shall be treated as 
meeting the requirements of paragraph (1) 
of subsection (a), and 

“(B) paragraph (3) of subsection (a) shall 
not apply to such property. 

(2) QUALIFIED FIRE PREVENTION PROPERTY 
DEFINED.—The term ‘qualified fire preven- 
tion property’ means property— 

„A which is fire prevention property, 

„B) which is certified by the State or 
local agency with jurisdiction over the in- 
stallation of such property as meeting the 
applicable State or local standards for such 
property (or if no State or local standards, 
standards promulgated by the National Fire 
Protection Association), 

(Coe the construction, reconstruction, or 
erection of which is completed by the tax- 
payer after December 31, 1980, or 

(ii) which is acquired after December 31, 
1980, if the original use of the property 
commences with the taxpayer and com- 
mences after such date, and 

“(D) with respect to which depreciation 
(or amortization in lieu of depreciation) is 
allowable, and which has a useful life (de- 
termined as of the time the property is 
placed in service) of 3 years or more. 

“(3) FIRE PREVENTION PROPERTY.—The 
term ‘fire prevention property’ means— 

“(A) an automatic sprinkler system; 

“(B) a fire detection system, including a 
smoke detector; 

“(C) a fire alarm system, including a 
remote alarm system; 

“(D) a parapeted fire separation and divi- 
sion wall; 

E) a fire door or window; 

F) a fire door jamb and hardware; 

“(G) a fire standpipe system; 

(E) a fire protection system installed in 
connection with any restaurant, including 
hoods, vents, and protected ventilator 
shafts; 

(J) a fire pump; 
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) fire stairs with ventilated vestibules; 

“(K) a fireproof vault for the protection 
of essential records; 

IL) a fire-protected computer-room in- 
stallation; 

(M) equipment for the programming of 
elevators, with standby power to assure op- 
eration and access for firemen during a fire; 
and 

(N) a fire-ready room or closet containing 
firefighting tools and supplies.” 

(d) The amendments made by this section 
shall apply to periods— 

(1) after December 31, 1980, and before 
January 1, 1986, under rules similar to the 
rules under section 48(m) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, and 

(2) in taxable years ending after Decem- 
ber 31, 1980.0 


ESC ELECTS NEW EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Vermont (Mr. JEFFORDS) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 
@ Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Speaker, I 
have the honor to call attention to the 
elections of an excellent House leader- 
ship team for the Environmental 
Study Conference for the 97th Con- 
gress. 

PETE McCLosKEy was elected to a 
full term as House chairman by a 
unanimous vote of the executive com- 
mittee May 13. 

HowarpD WOLPE was elected House 
vice chairman by unanimous vote. 

Serving with them on the confer- 
ence’s governing body for the 97th 
Congress are: Tony  BEILENSON, 
GEORGE Brown, Dick CHENEY, BILL 
CLINGER, Tou CORCORAN, BOR EDGAR, 
Tom Evans, Ham FISH, DAN GLICKMAN, 
JOHN PAUL HAMMERSCHMIDT, CEC 
HEFTEL, JACK HIGHTOWER, CAP HOLLEN- 
BECK, DALE KILDEE, ELLIOTT LEVITAS, 
Bos LIVINGSTON, Dick OTTINGER, JIM 
SANTINI, CLAUDINE SCHNEIDER, JOHN 
SEIBERLING, TED WEISS and Ron 
WVDEN. I will also be serving again on 
the executive committee. 

This group is dedicated to the con- 
ference’s goal of providing its Mem- 
bers with the best objective, reliable 
legislative research and constituent 
support on environmental, energy and 
natural resources issues. They will 
serve the conference well. 


BINGHAM OPPOSES SOCIAL 
SECURITY CUTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. BINGHAM) 
is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the 
administration’s proposed cuts in 
social security benefits have alarmed 
millions of Americans, and under- 
standably so. I am receiving many let- 
ters from my constituents in the 
Bronx and the message is loud and 
clear: Oppose President Reagan’s cuts. 
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I share the concerns of my constitu- 
ents. 

Apparently the public outcry against 
these proposals is so great that the ad- 
ministration is slowly backing away 
from them. Certainly the 96-0 vote in 
the Senate against the cuts and the 
unanimous vote of the House Demo- 
cratic caucus against them should con- 
vince the administration to abandon 
its intolerable proposals which run 
counter to President Reagan’s cam- 
paign pledges. These cuts must not 
become law. I shall do what I can to 
see that they do not. 

Certain groups would be hit especial- 
ly hard by the cuts. There would be a 
one-third cut for the totally disabled 
and a 40-percent cut for those forced 
to retire before age 62. These cuts 
which would save $82 billion over the 
next 5 years are far greater than is 
necessary to insure the stability of the 
social security system. President 
Reagan and Budget director David 
Stockman are not attempting to pro- 
tect the social security system. Their 
intent is to balance the budget—and 
on the backs of senior citizens, their 
dependents, and the disabled. 

These proposals would break faith 
with millions and millions of workers 
who have contributed to the social se- 
curity system. Let us not forget that 
social security represents a compact 
between a worker, his employer, and 
the Federal Government. The Reagan 
proposals, if enacted, would tear that 
compact asunder. Benefits are a 


right—an earned right—and any at- 
tempt to cut these benefits would be a 


statement that the U.S. Government 
is not as good as its word. 

The Reagan administration has 
claimed that only one of its propos- 
als—the delay in the effective date of 
the cost-of-living adjustment—would 
affect current retirees. Unfortunately 
this is not the case. The administra- 
tion has proposed eliminating the 
minimum $122 social security benefit 
for 3 million people now receiving it. 
Such persons would see their benefits 
calculated to reflect their actual earn- 
ings. Many of them would not lose 
money. Spouses’ benefits and SSI pay- 
ments would make up for any loss. But 
there are some 1.5 million people who 
would see their income reduced. Trag- 
ically, these would be our most needy 
senior citizens. In fact, tens of thou- 
sands of Americans above the age of 
90 would be hit hard if this proposal 
became law. 

President Reagan would also cut 
benefits for 800,000 students who are 
survivors and dependents of workers. 
These students would have their bene- 
fits cut 25 percent the first year; 50 
percent the second year; 75 percent 
the third year, and then eliminated in 
the fourth year. This would badly 
hurt thousands of middle- and low- 
income students, many of whom would 
be forced to end their education. 
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Current recipients would also be 
hurt by the proposals to delay the 
cost-of-living adjustment (COLA) from 
July to October and to base the COLA 
on a cost-of-living comparison over a 
full year rather than two calendar 
quarters as is now done. The cost-of- 
living adjustment must be protected. 
There are those who argue that the 
present COLA is too high because it is 
based on the increase in prices rather 
than on wages. I disagree. It is per- 
haps true that the Consumer Price 
Index, on which we base the COLA, 
overstates the impact of increases in 
housing costs. But in three other 
areas—food, fuel costs, and medical ex- 
penses—the CPI does not reflect the 
special needs of the elderly. In these 
areas the elderly suffer from higher 
costs more than the average middle- 
aged person. 

The administration’s proposal to 
drastically cut benefits for future 
early retirees is especially brutal. Most 
people who take the age 62 retirement 
option do so because they are sick or 
because they were forced out of their 
jobs. Now the administration an- 
nounces that it will cut benefits for 
early retirees by some 40 percent and 
that this cut will go into effect in just 
7 months. This is terribly unfair. 
Today workers retiring at 62 receive 80 
percent of their full entitlement. Each 
year that ratio goes up so that those 
retiring at 65 receive the full 100 per- 
cent entitlement. But the administra- 
tion would reduce that 80 percent enti- 
tlement to 55 percent. Over his expect- 
ed lifetime, the average person would 
lose 31 percent of their benefits by re- 
tiring early. This is no social security 
reform. It is a travesty and, if enacted, 
would undermine and tend to destroy 
public faith in the social security 
system. Fortunately, this proposal has 
very little chance of passage. 

The administration has also pro- 
posed changing the benefit computa- 
tion formula for all future retirees by 
1987. This change would permanently 
reduce monthly benefits by approxi- 
mately 10 percent. This will result 
from the reduction in the so-called re- 
placement rate. Today a retiree re- 
ceives an average of 42 percent of his 
or her 30-year average earnings. Presi- 
dent Reagan would reduce that re- 
placement” rate to 38 percent. This 
will especially hurt low- and medium- 
income workers who, in most cases, 
will have no other income besides 
social security benefits after retire- 
ment. 3 

The President’s proposal would also 
cut disability benefits by severely 
tightening eligibility requirements. 
Today disability is determined by look- 
ing at a number of variables. In addi- 
tion to medical factors, the determina- 
tion takes into account experience, 
age, and training. Obviously a condi- 
tion that would disable a 60-year-old 
bricklayer might not disable a secre- 
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tary or a clerk. The Reagan proposal 
would not permit examiners to look at 
the whole person. The only criterion 
considered would be medical condition. 
The administration would also require 
applicants for disability insurance to 
have worked 7% years out of the last 
10 and also 1% years out of the last 3 
years. This will badly hurt those suf- 
fering from degenerative diseases who 
may not have been incapacitated at a 
single moment in time but over the 
course of years. Such people are often 
employed only intermittently before 
meeting the definition of totally dis- 
abled. Under the Reagan proposal a 
person suffering from a disease like 
multiple sclerosis might not be dis- 
abled enough to qualify for disability 
insurance but might suffer enough 
from the condition to be rendered ba- 
sically unemployable. By the time this 
person became totally disabled, he 
might be rendered ineligible for bene- 
fits because of the test of recent earn- 
ings. 

These proposals are as unnecessary 
as they are unfair. The administration 
argues that these proposals will save 
the social security system from bank- 
ruptcy. If forsees an $11 billion deficit 
in the trust funds by 1986. But the 
cuts proposed to eliminate this deficit 
would not save $11 million. They 
would save more than $82 billion by 
1986. Clearly these cuts are part of an 
administration strategy to balance the 
budget while at the same time increas- 
ing defense expenditures and cutting 
taxes. At one time it was charged that 
such a feat could only be accomplished 
with mirrors. We now know that it is 
possible to achieve these goals without 
mirrors—by taking billions of dollars 
out of the social security system. I am 
confident that the Congress will not 
permit this to happen. 


There is a short-term social security 
financing problem. But it can be re- 
solved by allowing the three social se- 
curity funds to borrow from each 
other. We can also permit the trust 
funds to borrow from the Treasury, 
particularly during times of high un- 
employment when contributions to 
the system dwindle. The long-range fi- 
nancing problem, if it ever develops, 
must be addressed through partial 
general revenue funding of social secu- 
rity. This was forseen by social securi- 
ty’s original sponsors in the 193078. It 
may be inevitable and it is certainly 
preferable to cutting benefits. I have 
always favored this approach. After 
all, the well-being of our senior citi- 
zens is certainly worthy of funding by 
the Treasury. These general revenue 
dollars are tax dollars which come out 
of the pockets of each and every one 
of us. Here we have an administration 
which is willing to spend billions and 
billions on the Pentagon—with no con- 
cern for cost—but which shrinks in 
horror at the thought of using our tax 
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8 to pay social security bene- 
its. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust that the Con- 
gress will not be bamboozled into en- 
acting these ill-considered and puni- 
tive proposals by the administration’s 
talk about averting the bankruptcy of 
the social security system. That 
system cannot, and will not be allowed 
to go bankrupt. The administration 
must understand that cutting benefits 
does not solve the problem of social se- 
curity financing. On the contrary, cuts 
in benefits are the very disasters we 
must work to avoid. I will fight these 
proposals and will do what I can to see 
that the social security system re- 
mains on a sound footing without 
unfair and regressive cuts. A balanced 
budget is a desirable goal but a budget 
that is balanced on the backs of senior 
citizens is a travesty. The Reagan cuts 
in social security benefits must be re- 
jected. 


EXPLANATION OF MISSED VOTE 
ON H.R. 3499 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin (Mr. KASTEN- 
MEIER) is recognized for 5 minutes. 
è Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
I was addressing the members of the 
First Amendment Congress at the De- 
catur House when the rollcall on H.R. 
3499, the Veterans’ Health Care Act of 
1981, began. I left for the Capitol, and 
when I returned to the House Cham- 
ber, I learned, much to my chagrin, 
that the vote had just been completed. 
Had I been present, I would have 
voted “yea.” 

This legislation is extremely impor- 
tant to Vietnam-era veterans exposed 
to agent orange who may be suffering 
health problems as a result of such ex- 
posure. It would provide medical care 
to veterans who served in Vietnam if a 
physician employed by the Veterans’ 
Administration determines that medi- 
cal care is necessary for the treatment 
of a condition that may be associated 
with exposure to agent orange. I want 
to commend the House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs for bringing this bill 
to the House floor.e 


MKU INTRODUCTORY STATE- 
MENT NUCLEAR POLICY BILL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Arizona (Mr. UDALL) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 
@ Mr. UDALL Mr. Speaker, today, I 
am introducing a national nuclear 
policy bill that addresses fundamental 
issues associated with the regulation 
and safety of commercial nuclear 
power. The bill is derived in large 
measure from similar legislation that I 
sponsored last year (H.R. 6390). 

The policies in this new bill are well 
reasoned and firmly supported by the 
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record compiled by the Interior Com- 
mittee during its 4% years of legisla- 
tive jurisdiction over the nuclear regu- 
latory process and the NRC. By and 
large, the provisions in this bill are 
substantially similar to previous pro- 
posals that have been extensively 
aired in committee hearings and 
House floor debate. The underlying 
concepts are sound, and the legislative 
language, in many cases, has been re- 
fined and perfected by the committees 
of jurisdiction and the House. 

This new bill addresses key issues 
that are ripe; unlike last year when I 
introduced H.R. 6390 primarily to 
focus debate, the new bill is one that I 
believe the Congress can act upon 
before the end of this session. It ad- 
dresses issues that I believe the Nation 
wants and deserves answers to from 
the Congress. The Congress owes the 
American people a decision on these 
critical nuclear policy questions. I be- 
lieve my bill is comprehensive, bal- 
anced, and fair in this regard. It con- 
tains provisions that will enable nucle- 
ar to fulfill its proper role in our soci- 
ety without infringing upon the rights 
of the general public to participate in 
defining what that appropriate role 
will be. 

This bill will not cure the problems 
faced by nuclear proponents or nucle- 
ar opponents. I do not pretend that 
this bill will restore nuclear utilities to 
good financial health. As a practical 
matter, I believe the Congress is limit- 
ed in its ability to determine the fate 
of commercial nuclear power. What 
my bill does is address those matters 
where the Congress can have an 
impact by redirecting or clarifying na- 
tional policy and then providing a 
push in that direction. 

Let me once again share with you 
my view of the role of Congress in this 
difficult area. We can and should legis- 
late procedures and requirements 
which determine the way the technol- 
ogy is managed. We can and should 
conduct vigorous oversight to insure 
that our mandates are carried out. On 
the other hand, we have little ability 
to make informed judgments on the 
seeming infinity of complex technical 
matters which must be addressed. The 
NRC has been set up to make such 
judgments, and through oversight we 
can help to make sure the NRC does 
its job. 

Accordingly, as I said at the time I 
introduced H.R. 6390, I believe that we 
must rely on the Commission to deter- 
mine whether the currently operating 
power reactors pose an undue risk to 
the public health and safety. We must 
insist, however, that the Commission 
be exceedingly conservative in its 
safety assessments and that it must be 
prepared when necessary to require 
costly modifications. 

ORIGINS OF THE BILL 

As I have said, the new bill is based 

upon several years of Interior Commit- 
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tee work on nuclear regulatory mat- 
ters. 

In June of 1977 the Subcommittee 
on Energy and the Environment held 
3 days of hearings that marked the be- 
ginning of the subcommittee’s effort 
to confront the difficult task of thor- 
oughly reviewing the nuclear facility 
licensing process with an eye toward 
recommending legislative reforms to 
the Congress. At that time, several 
bills relating to the NRC licensing 
process had been referred to the Inte- 
rior Committee. The proposed legisla- 
tion covered a broad spectrum of 
reform options ranging from a 5-year 
moratorium on all new licensing—as 
provided for in H.R. 882—all the way 
to a comprehensive bill intended to 
streamline the nuclear plant licensing 
leadtime (H.R. 18). The subcommittee 
also had under consideration so-called 
nuclear States rights bills that I had 
introduced. 

The testimony received at these 
hearings made clear to me and my 
subcommittee colleagues that general 
agreement existed among all parties— 
NRC, electric utilities, nuclear indus- 
try, and concerned citizens—that the 
existing licensing process was ineffi- 
cient, sometimes illogical, and in need 
of reform. There was no consensus, 
however, about what specific changes 
ought to be made. In many cases, what 
one group regarded as licensing ineffi- 
ciency and unnecessary delay, another 
group saw as an opportunity for access 
and participation in the decisionmak- 
ing process. This general theme, the 
product of strongly held and deeply di- 
vided public views, has pervaded the 
committee’s subsequent efforts to 
frame a national nuclear policy bill 
that can enjoy broad based support. 

On March 17, 1978, as a key element 
in President Carter’s energy program, 
Secretary of Energy Schlesinger trans- 
mitted to Congress the proposed Nu- 
clear Siting and Licensing Act of 1978. 
This administration bill (H.R. 11704) 
sought to improve the nuclear facility 
siting and licensing process in five 
major ways: 

First, to improve the nature of 
public participation in the licensing 
process by providing early notice of an 
opportunity for participation in ac- 
tions relating to the siting, construc- 
tion, and operation of nuclear facili- 
ties; 

Second, to promote the early identi- 
fication and resolution of issues with 
respect to potential sites and designs 
for nuclear facilities; 

Third, to expedite the licensing proc- 
ess by providing for the issuance of a 
combined construction permit and op- 
erating license; 

Fourth, to preclude the litigation of 
certain issues in licensing proceedings 
if there had been a prior opportunity 
for such issue to be raised; and, 
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Fifth, to define and clearly establish 
State responsibilites in the nuclear 
siting and licensing process. 

The Subcommittee on Energy and 
the Environment held 9 days of hear- 
ings on H.R. 11704 during the spring 
and summer of 1978. The bill raised a 
large number of thorny issues. In an 
effort to have the subcommittee devel- 
op a consensus resolution to the prob- 
lems pointed out by the hearings, I de- 
veloped an issues paper as a vehicle 
for a concept markup. Unfortunately, 
this effort withered as the subcommit- 
tee members remained largely polar- 
ized in their views, and a middle 
ground proved difficult to find. 

Then, on October 25, 1978, I sent a 
letter to the Carter administration 
transmitting recommendations for a 
new bill. The proposed changes were 
developed by Congressman BINGHAM 
and myself based upon the extensive 
hearing record compiled on H.R. 
11704. We asked that the Carter ad- 
ministration draft a new bill incorpo- 
rating our suggestions and submit it 
for consideration in the 1st session of 
the 96th Congress. My intention was 
to give any such proposal high priority 
on the Interior Committee agenda. 

Before the Carter administration 
was able to resubmit proposed nuclear 
siting and licensing legislation, the sit- 
uation was suddently and profoundly 
changed on March 28, 1979, by the ac- 
cident at Three Mile Island (TMI). 

In the weeks immediately following 
the accident, I together with Repre- 
sentative Don CLAUSEN—who was then 
banking minority member of the Inte- 
rior Committee—charted a course for 
a sweeping inquiry by the committee 
into national nuclear policy matters in 
light of TMI. The immediate and im- 
portant message TMI conveyed to me 
was that there should be a national 
debate to help us decide where we 
should go with nuclear. In my mind, 
the basic question was whether we 
should stop nuclear development with 
what we have. Or should we do what 
was necessary to fix the faults and 
then proceed with whatever expansion 
might be dictated by the economics of 
nuclear technology versus that of the 
alternatives. 

The Subcommittee on Energy and 
the Environment subsequently held an 
extensive series of oversight hearings 
on a broad range of issues including: 
the accident at Three Mile Island; the 
nuclear regulatory process; security in 
the domestic nuclear industry; nuclear 
waste facility siting; liability for nucle- 
ar accidents; nuclear economics; the 
agreement states program; regional 
power needs; proliferation issues; and, 
the nuclear industry’s response to 
TMI. 

Following these oversight hearings 
an effort was made to write a consen- 
sus subcommittee nuclear policy bill. 
This effort stalled, and in its place I 
drafted a bill (H.R. 6390) that was in- 
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troduced on January 31, 1980. My 
intent in drafting this bill was to give 
Congress an opportunity to state 
clearly the direction and scope of the 
Nation’s nuclear policy. 

In general, the provisions included 
in H.R. 6390 sought to reduce the risk 
of nuclear accidents; they were intend- 
ed to provide local communities a 
greater voice in nuclear facility siting 
decisions; and they would have estab- 
lished a firm plan for dealing with the 
nuclear waste problem. 

During 1980, the Subcommittee on 
Energy and the Environment conduct- 
ed 4 days of hearings on H.R. 6390 as 
well as 5 days of markup. Then, on 
September 16, 1980, the Interior Com- 
mittee voted to report two of the bill’s 
four tities, and did so in Report No. 
96-1382, part II. 

The Interior Committee reported 
those titles that provided for manage- 
ment of high-level and low-level nucle- 
ar wastes and for creation of a new in- 
dependent agency to investigate 
events related to nuclear safety. This 
committee action was taken without 
prejudice against those provisions in 
H.R. 6390 which were not reported. I 
supported the committee action be- 
cause the bill as reported provided a 
useful vehicle for House consideration 
of important nuclear waste manage- 
ment legislation prior to the end of 
the 96th Congress. 

While H.R. 6390 as reported did not 
speak to a number of significant nucle- 
ar policy issues that were addressed in 
the bill as introduced, I regarded the 
promising opportunity that the House 
had at that time last fall to act on nu- 
clear waste legislation to have been on 
overarching priority. The remaining 
issues were set aside only temporarily, 
and in modified form have been incor- 
porated as key elements of the bill I 
introduce today. 

CONTENTS OF THE NEW BILL 

Keeping in mind the current atti- 
tudes toward power needs and nuclear 
in particular, the bill I introduce today 
has been put together to facilitate 
consideration and prompt reporting of 
the entire package by the Interior 
Committee. With this objective in 
mind, the bill has been based upon the 
record that the committee has com- 
piled on these matters during the past 
several years. In this way, my new leg- 
islative proposal contains familiar lan- 
guage derived from and supported by 
our previous work. Also, I have deleted 
some unripe provisions from last 
year’s bill, H.R. 6390; and, with the ex- 
ception of two sections—which I will 
explain shortly—I am introducing no 
new language. 

The new bill drops certain of the li- 
censing reform amendments previous- 
ly contained in H.R. 6390 that were di- 
rected toward the so-called delay prob- 
lem in the licensing of new reactors. 
The concepts of early site permits and 
eliminating unnecessary duplication in 
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Federal and State regulation—which 
have been before the Congress in one 
form or another for at least 6 years— 
have been deleted because they are 
seen by industry and environmental 
groups alike as addressing licensing 
issues associated with the next genera- 
tion of reactors. Primarily because the 
utility industry overpredicted its 
power needs in the coming years, we 
are presently in a de facto moratorium 
on nuclear expansion so the Congress 
2 „ „* 

Let me now describe the specific pro- 
visions in the new bill which includes 
three separate titles: Title I—Nuclear 
Waste; Title Il—Price Anderson; and 
Title III—Licensing and Safety 
Amendments. 


TITLE I—NUCLEAR WASTE 


Title I of the bill sets out my propos- 
al for a program for the development 
of permanent repositories for nuclear 
wastes. Subtitle A of the title was 
passed by the House during the 96th 
Congress as H.R. 8378. It represents 
the agreement reached in that Con- 
gress between the Interior Committee 
and the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce—now the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Commerce—on 
high-level nuclear waste management. 
The bill last year was supported by en- 
vironmental groups and by the nuclear 
industry. I think we made tremendous 
progress on the legislation last year, 
and that this will be a good place to 
start in this Congress. 

The high-level waste management 
program in my bill is founded on three 
basic principles: First, the Congress 
must provide for the States a statuto- 
rily guaranteed process for participat- 
ing in decisions regarding siting of per- 
manent waste repositories; second, the 
program must be consistent with the 
requirements of the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act and with the Nucle- 
ar Regulatory Commission’s licensing 
and regulatory requirements; and, 
third, the Congress must set deadlines 
and guidelines for progress in the reso- 
lution of technical and institutional 
problems affecting nuclear waste man- 
agement. My experience with this pro- 
posal last year leads me to believe that 
these principles are almost universally 
accepted by professionals and others 
closely involved in nuclear waste man- 
agement issues. 

One aspect of the waste manage- 
ment system which has yet to be 
brought to a general consensus of 
thought regards the proper scope of 
testing activites at potential nuclear 
waste repository sites. The bill passed 
by the House last year, and the one I 
am introducing today, limit the 
amount of radioactive material which 
can be emplaced at an unlicensed re- 
pository site for testing purposes to an 
amount representing the curie equiva- 
lent of 10 metric tons of spent nuclear 
fuel. Other proposals from my col- 
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leagues and from the new administra- 
tion recommend that up to several 
hundred tons of spent fuel curie equiv- 
alent be emplaced in an unlicensed 
test and evaluation—T. & E.—facility 
at at least one potential repository 
site. It is my intention to address this 
issue to find a balance between the 
cost and possible negative impacts of a 
large T. & E. facility, and the necessi- 
ty to proceed expeditiously, fairly, and 
safely to get a repository through the 
licensing process. 

My bill provides a step-by-step proc- 
ess for finding potential host sites, 
evaluation sites, and bringing the 
States, the public, and the Congress 
into very clearly defined decisionmak- 
ing roles. It is consistent in most re- 
spects with the program recommended 
in 1979-80 by the Interagency Review 
Group on Nuclear Waste Manage- 
ment, and with the program continu- 
ing under the new administration. I 
believe it is the best way to assure that 
the technical issues still remaining to 
be resolved in the nuclear waste man- 
agement field will be put to rest quick- 
ly. 

Subtitle B of title I of the bill sets 
out standards for the regulation of 
low-level nuclear waste disposal facili- 
ties by the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission and by States authorized to li- 
cense such facilities under the Com- 
mission’s agreement States program. 
The standards are consistent with the 
Commission’s current effort to control 
development of low-level waste burial 
sites so that when they are closed 
down they will not present a hazard to 
future generations. My bill requires 
that bonds or other surety be provided 
by operators of these facilities so that 
in case of bankruptcy or other prob- 
lems sites can still be decommissioned 
properly. 

The statutory clarification of low- 
level waste burial standards is particu- 
larly important since the passage by 
the 96th Congress of the Low-Level 
Radioactive Waste Policy Act—Public 
Law 96-573. Under that act, each State 
is responsible for assuring that dispos- 
al capacity is available for low-level 
wastes generated within the State. 
The act makes possible and encour- 
ages the development of regional dis- 
posal facilities by the States. The 
States are now engaged in planning 
these facilities. Their development will 
be improved by passage of subtitle B 
of my nuclear waste management pro- 
gram. 

Title II amends the Price-Anderson 
Act which establishes statutory limits 
of liability for damages resulting from 
nuclear accidents. the present Price- 
Anderson Act, enacted in 1957, sets a 
limit of $560 million per accident. At 
the time the original Price-Anderson 
was passed, the possibility of a nuclear 
accident resulting in greater liability 
was thought to be so remote that this 
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sum was considered to provide ade- 
quate coverage for the public. 

In 20 years we have discovered that 
the probability of an accident causing 
damage in excess of $560 million is not 
as remote as we once thought. 

In view of these developments, I feel 
that Congress has an obligation to re- 
examine its policy on limited nuclear 
liability to provide more adequate fi- 
nancial protection for the public. 

The present act limits liability for 
off-site damages to $560 million. This 
insurance fund is provided from three 
sources, or layers: first, the private in- 
surance industry insures nuclear reac- 
tors for the maximum amount their 
participants will cover, at present this 
is $160 million. Second, the nuclear in- 
dustry has a retrospective premium 
pool to meet damage claims above 
$160 million. The individual utilities 
can be assessed a premium of from $2 
to $5 million per accident. Assuming 
70 currently active reactors, this layer 
would contribute $350,000,000. Finally, 
the amount by which the sum of the 
first two layers falls short of the $560 
million ceiling is contributed by the 
Federal Government. 

My bill increases the limit on liabili- 
ty for reactors that have already been 
granted construction permits and re- 
moves the limit for reactors that have 
not obtained a construction permit by 
date of enactment. 

The limit for old reactors is raised 
from $560 million to $5 billion per ac- 
cident. Both the industry’s financial 
obligation and the Federal indemnity 
component are increased to create 
these new funds: The retrospective 
premium is raised to a maximum of 
$20 million, and, the Federal indemni- 
ty increases to pay damages up to $5 
billion. 

New reactors would have unlimited 
liability. Again, layers one and two 
would create a fund to pay damages 
but damages in excess of that amount 
would be the responsibility of the indi- 
vidual reactor involved in the incident. 

TITLE III—AMENDMENTS RELATED TO REACTOR 
LICENSING AND SAFETY 

The new title III that I propose, to a 
greater extent than did last year’s bill, 
focuses on the licensing and safety of 
operating plants and those in the pipe- 
line rather than on long-term regula- 
tory fixes. In my view, the provisions 
in this title are necessary but not suf- 
ficient to make the regulatory process 
function more satisfactorily for all 
participants. 

Section 301 of the bill requires the 
Commission itself to issue new reactor 
licenses, and prohibits the delegation 
of this authority to NRC staff. I in- 
cluded a similar provision in H.R. 6390 
last year. 

Section 302 would amend the Atomic 
Energy Act for the purpose of clarify- 
ing the relative roles of NRC and the 
Federal Emergency Management 
Agency (FEMA) in reviewing and ap- 
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proving emergency response plans 
around nuclear facilities. One effect of 
this provision would be to minimize 
uncertainty about licensing decisions 
that now can result from ambiguity 
associated with the overlapping juris- 
dictions of the two agencies. A similar 
provision was incorporated last year in 
H.R. 6390. 

Section 303 directs the Commission 
to develop alternative reactor safety 
objectives. Under this section, the 
Congress would then choose that al- 
ternative best suited to be the objec- 
tive of the Nation’s nuclear regulatory 
process. This provision would set in 
motion a process to produce a policy 
answer to the question “How safe is 
safe enough?”, a nagging question that 
the nuclear industry has told us time 
and time again undermines the regula- 
tory process by leaving it open-ended 
vis-a-vis the level of risk acceptable to 
society. 


Section 304 would make the remote 
siting requirements approved by the 
Congress in section 108 of Public Law 
96-295, the NRC Authorization Act for 
fiscal year 1980, a permanent part of 
the Atomic Energy Act. The Commis- 
sion has underway an effort to re- 
spond to the requirement in the Au- 
thorization Act, and this provision 
would reiterate the importance of this 
matter in the eyes of the Congress. 
Section 108 of Public Law 96-295 was 
substantially drawn from section 111 
of H.R. 6390. 

Section 305, derived from a similar 
provision in H.R. 6390, would limit the 
relitigation of certain construction 
permit issues during operating license 
proceedings, absent significant new in- 
formation or substantially changed 
circumstance. The specific issues cov- 
ered by this section include site suit- 
ability, need for power, alternate 
energy sources, and utility financial 
qualifications. As a practical matter, 
the Commission probably has suffi- 
cient existing authority to limit by 
rule the relitigation of such issues. For 
example, on May 19, 1981, I received 
from the NRC a final rule to be pub- 
lished in the Federal Register that will 
preclude the consideration of alterna- 
tive sites in Commission operating li- 
cense reviews in the context of NEPA. 
In forwarding this final rule, the 
agency also informed me that: 

It has been the Commission’s experience 
that, in contrast to construction permit pro- 


ceedings, the issue of alternative sites is not 
raised by parties to operating license pro- 
ceedings. 


Section 306 provides limited authori- 
ty to the Commission to fund interve- 
nors in the agency’s rulemaking pro- 
ceedings. The authority would not 
extend to the funding of intervenors 
in licensing proceedings for individual 
facilities. While it is true that the 
Congress several times in recent years 
has rejected efforts to provide funds 
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for public participants in NRC pro- 
ceedings, I continue to believe that 
such a program would lead to better, 
and possibly more timely, regulatory 
decisions. Based upon a similar provi- 
sion in H.R. 6390, the new provision 
would not delay the licensing of plants 
in the pipeline, and it would not be 
available to those whose only interest 
is in frustrating the regulatory process 
by introducing delay for delay’s sake. 
It seems to me a matter of fundamen- 
tal fairness to include in a bill with 
other provisions to eliminate ineffi- 
ciencies from the licensing process a 
measure of support for those who seek 
to raise in rulemaking proceedings le- 
gitimate concerns regarding nuclear 
safety. 

Section 307, which is extracted from 
H.R. 6390, is intended to ease the 
burden currently imposed on the Advi- 
sory Committee on Reactor Safe- 
guards—ACRS—by the Atomic Energy 
Act requirement that every facility li- 
cense application be thoroughly re- 
viewed. This provision in my bill would 
give the ACRS discretion to choose 
which license applications required de- 
tailed review. The effect of this 
amendment would be to enable ACRS 
to focus on those issues most in need 
of technical peer group scrutiny, and 
to lessen the chance that the ACRS 
review might become a pacing item in 
plant licensing. 

Section 308 is a new provision rooted 
in Congressman BINGHAM’s amend- 
ment to the fiscal year 1980 NRC Au- 
thorization Act—section 110 of Public 
Law 96-295—which directed the Com- 
mission to develop a comprehensive 
plan for a systematic safety evaluation 
of currently operating reactors. The 
Bingham amendment was derived di- 
rectly from a recommendation of the 
Kemeny Commission investigation of 
Three Mile Island. On February 27, 
1981, my Subcommittee on Energy and 
the Environment held a hearing on 
the implementation of this provision 
and learned that NRC is launching an 
8-year multimillion dollar program. 
This revelation prompted me, together 
with the Committee’s ranking minor- 
ity member, Congressman LUJAN, to 
write to the Commission to request 
that a much simpler review be tried on 
a pilot program basis. Section 308 
would make this request, which the 
Commission appears to have chosen to 
ignore, a statutory requirement. This 
section will either provide the Con- 
gress and the public with a snapshot 
of the extent to which currently oper- 
ating reactors measure up to impor- 
tant safety regulations, or it will dem- 
onstrate more clearly in lay terms why 
the NRC is unable to provide a rela- 
tively simple answer to this seemingly 
straightforward question. 

Section 309 is a new section that 
would create a temporary advisory 
panel to NRC to make recommenda- 
tions about long-term fixes for the li- 
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censing process. A similar provision re- 
cently has been added without contro- 
versy to the Senate Committee on En- 
vironment and Public Works’ version 
of the NRC authorization bill for 
fiscal year 1982 and 1983—section 303 
of S. 1207. While I am not enamored 
with the prospects of yet another 
study of the licensing process, it may 
be the case in light of the de facto 
moratorium on nuclear expansion that 
a rethinking of old regulatory reform 
laws is now appropriate. 
ISSUES NOT ADDRESSED 

Let me make a few comments about 
several issues I have chosen not to ad- 
dress in this bill, and why. 

Unlike H.R. 6390, the new legislation 
does not include an amendment to the 
Atomic Energy Act requiring that no 
new construction permits beyond 
those now being processed be issued 
until the Commission certifies fulfill- 
ment of certain conditions, or for 3 
years, whichever comes first. Last 
year, when I put this provision in H.R. 
6390, I did so because I thought there 
should be a pause before new con- 
struction is allowed to begin on plants 
where no construction permit applica- 
tion has yet been filed. My rationale 
was that if further expansion of the 
nuclear industry beyond this is to 
occur, the NRC should first review its 
regulations from the ground up, and 
get a firmer grasp on the conditions at 
currently operating plants. I was 
diasppointed last year during our 
hearings when this provision was con- 
strued as merely another garden vari- 
ety antinuclear moratorium, rather 
than as providing an opportunity, 
during a period when new plant orders 
were not in prospect, for the NRC and 
the industry to get their houses in 
order to inspire greater public confi- 
dence in nuclear technology. I still be- 
lieve that the underlying concept is 
sound. Nevertheless, I do not perceive 
sufficient support among my col- 
leagues to justify raising this issue 
again at this time, and thereby run- 
ning the risk of impeding congression- 
al action on other issues such as waste 
management and _  Price-Anderson. 
Consequently, I have dropped this 
provision from the new bill. 

Similarly, I have decided to drop the 
provisions of H.R. 6390 calling for cre- 
ation of a Nuclear Safety Board that 
would have inquired into accidents at 
nuclear power plants. The Board's 
mission would have been to determine 
whether events that were the subject 
of its inquiries had generic signifi- 
cance indicative of a serious safety 
hazard at other nuclear powerplants. I 
was and continue to be in substantial 
agreement with the intent of this pro- 
posal which was offered by our col- 
league, MicKkEy Epwarps, who believed 
that such an organization should be 
set up as an entity independent of the 
NRC. Since the proposal was intro- 
duced, however, we have received com- 
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ments that have convinced me that es- 
tablishment of such an organization 
would, in effect, be creating a new bu- 
reaucracy which would have responsi- 
bilities which overlapped substantially 
with those currently held by the 
Office of Evaluation and Analysis of 
Operational Data—OEAOD—that was 
established at the NRC in the wake of 
the accident at TMI. I believe these 
comments make sense and I believe, 
therefore, that we should defer consid- 
eration of the Nuclear Safety Board 
until we have had an opportunity to 
determine whether the OEAOD ful- 
fills the role Mr. Epwarps had in mind 
when he made his commendable pro- 
posal. 

The interim spent fuel storage pro- 
gram proposed during the last Con- 
gress in H.R. 6390 is not included in 
this legislation. I have made a commit- 
ment to address the interim spent fuel 
storage issue, and I continue to believe 
that there must be a Federal role in 
determining how this part of-the nu- 
clear waste management program will 
be carried out. We are going to have to 
take a fresh look at this issue this year 
in light of the new administration's 
policies. Secretary of Energy James 
Edwards has testified before the Inte- 
rior Committee and in other hearings 
that the administration does not sup- 
port Federal construction of central- 
ized away-from-reactor—AFR—interim 
spent fuel storage facilities. The ad- 
ministration policy is to promote the 
initiation of spent fuel reprocessing by 
the private sector, which would render 
centralized spent fuel storage unneces- 
sary. 

I do not believe that the initiation of 
private sector fuel reprocessing is im- 
minent, however, and the national in- 
ventory of spent nuclear fuel contin- 
ues to increase. We must attempt to 
develop innovative ways in which the 
Federal Government and the utilities 
can resolve the problem of how and 
where to store spent nuclear fuel rec- 
ognizing that the future of reprocess- 
ing in this country remains highly un- 
certain. I hope that we can resolve 
some of the technical and procedural 
problems which seem to be affecting 
temporary storage of spent fuel at re- 
actor sites. 

The bill I am introducing today does 
not address the issue of who should 
pay for the billion dollar cleanup of 
Three Mile Island Unit 2. This is not 
to say that the issue is of secondary 
importance, but rather, that the need 
for a legislative response to this prob- 
lem has not, as yet, been adequately 
demonstrated. On May 4 and 5, 1981, 
my Subcommittee on Energy and the 
Environment held hearings on the fi- 
nancial implications of the accident at 
TMI. Among the proposals on the 
table were Congressman ERTEL’s Nu- 
clear Powerplant Property Damage In- 
surance Act of 1981 (H.R. 2512), and 
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Congressman HUGHES’ bill amending 
the Atomic Energy Act for the pur- 
pose of distributing replacement 
power costs from an unplanned nucle- 
ar plant shutdown. I commend my col- 
leagues for developing these thought- 
ful proposals which have helped to 
focus congressional debate of this dif- 
ficult issue. 

In the course of the May 4 and 5 
hearings the subcommittee received 
testimony from the Edison Electric In- 
stitute and the private nuclear insur- 
ance pools that contained some hope- 
ful signs that the private sector is will- 
ing and may be able to come up with 
some answers to TMI’s financial prob- 
lems. I was also impressed by the cre- 
ativity with which a consortium of 
commercial banks is seeking to assist 
the financially troubled General 
Public Utilities Corp. 

The situation is still critical, and I 
intend to monitor it closely. I believe, 
however, that before the Congress 
rushes to legislate in this area addi- 
tional time should be given the private 
sector and the State ratemakers to 
fashion a plan to fund the cleanup of 
TMI Unit 2. 

THE BOTTOM LINE 

I would like to say that in introduc- 
ing this bill, I do not in any way 
intend to suggest that I believe reac- 
tors are sufficiently safe, or that the 
obstacle to timely licensing lies pri- 
marily in inefficiencies at the NRC 
that can be eliminated by legislation 
and administrative fiat. While it may 
in fact be the case that the NRC’s pro- 
cedures are not as efficient as they 
should be, the main problem, as I see 
it, is that the regulators have, as a 
consequence of the accident at Three 
Mile Island, begun to deal with a host 
of problems that had hitherto been 
considered either inconsequential or 
had simply been unrecognized. 

The reviews undertaken in the wake 
of TMI have led to imposition of many 
new requirements intended to correct 
these newly recognized problems and 
deficiencies. Unfortunately, as laymen, 
we cannot know whether these re- 
quirements insure an adequate level of 
safety; this is a matter that must be 
decided by the Commission. But, the 
requirements are in place, and partly 
as a result of their sheer numbers and 
partly because of the large amount of 
manpower required to satisfy them, 
the Commission has been faced with 
having to decide whether reactors 
should be licensed to operate even 
though significant numbers of these 
requirements have not been met. The 
Commission has determined in the 
only cases to come before it for full 
power licenses—that is, North Anna 2, 
Sequoyah 1, and Salem 2—that the re- 
actors should be allowed to operate; 
yet in each instance the Commission 
has allowed operation to begin while 
numerous of its requirements have not 
been met. The rationale is that the op- 
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eration can be safely conducted while 
the requirements are satisfied at a 
later date. I am in no position to con- 
test the Commission decision which is 
necessarily based on subjective judg- 
ment. I do note, however, that these 
requirements are extensive and some 
of them appear to be of a kind that 
should have been satisfied already. 
Other requirements, with regard to 
which implementation has been de- 
layed, are of a kind to suggest that 
there is insufficient understanding of 
important aspects of those reactors. 

What this says to me is that reactors 
are not as safe as we might have 
thought prior to TMI. What we need 
then, is a recognition that the Com- 
mission is allowing reactors to operate 
even though the NRC’s requirements 
have not been met. We should recog- 
nize that the Commission with the 
tacit concurrence and in some ways 
active encouragement by Congress has 
made a tradeoff between economics 
and safety, and that hopefully we will 
not regret having done so. 

As I watch the Commission arrive at 
these licensing decisions in an increas- 
ingly incomprehensible fashion, I 
cannot help but be reminded of one of 
the most fundamental findings of the 
Kemeny Commission: 

The NRC is so preoccupied with the li- 
censing of plants that it has not given pri- 
mary consideration to overall safety issues. 
(President’s Commission on Accident at 
TMI, page 51.) 

As TMI fades into the past, the old 
regulatory attitudes existing prior to 
the accident seem to be reappearing as 
a consequence of pressure to take 
steps to expedite the licensing process. 
Apparently underlying these pressures 
is the belief in some quarters that a 
good deal of the NRC's licensing re- 
quirements are superfluous and can be 
eliminated without causing a signifi- 
cant diminution in safety. As I have 
indicated, I do not share the view that 
the safety situation is in a condition 
such that it is appropriate for the 
Commission to have assigned so high a 
priority to licensing vis-a-vis analysis 
of safety issues. 

While I agree that the Commission 
should make every effort to eliminate 
inefficiencies in its proceedings, my 
concern is that the emphasis on licens- 
ing will result in reactors prone to dis- 
abling accidents. I fear that a climate 
at the NRC is developing wherein the 
staff will be discouraged from pointing 
out problems which are costly to cor- 
rect, particularly when the matter in 
question is sufficiently complex and 
uncertain that it can be argued that 
the alleged defect was so unlikely to 
result in an accident, that it could be 
safely ignored. Should the product of 
this climate be an accident as or more 
serious than that which occurred at 
Three Mile Island, the nuclear tech- 
nology will have suffered a setback 
from which it is likely not to recover. 
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I believe there are signs that the 
Commission has indeed relaxed its reg- 
ulatory requirements in order that li- 
censing might be expedited. I have al- 
ready noted what seems to me to be an 
unduly long list of items to be resolved 
after rather than prior to beginning of 
operations of the only plants to be 
issued full power operating licenses 
since TMI. I also infer the character 
of the Commission’s allocation of pri- 
orities between licensing on the one 
hand and resolving recognized prob- 
lems on the other by comparing the 
zeal with which it has developed pro- 
posals for more rapid licensing with 
the failure to respond in a forthright 
and candid manner to fundamental 
questions about reactor safety raised 
by the Interior Committee. 

In closing, I would like to make clear 
my belief the fundamental responsibil- 
ity for safety rests with the utilities li- 
censed to operated nuclear reactors. It 
is the job of the NRC to make sure 
that these utilities do in fact adhere to 
the Commission’s regulations. The 
Congress can conduct oversight to de- 
termine whether the present system 
of handling the technology is able to 
provide the requisite level of safety. If 
the Congress does not like what it 
finds, changes can be made but these 
will necessarily be crude, and might or 
might not bring about the intended 
objective. The legislation that I am 
proposing today will address the im- 
portant issues of nuclear waste, Price- 
Anderson reform, improved regulation 
of the next generation of powerplants 
as well as taking care of some loose 
ends in the current regulatory process. 
I am aware that some of my colleagues 
will propose amendments having the 
effect of making nuclear regulation 
less stringent; I believe such proposals 
to be unwise. 

If it should turn out that additional 
steps are necessary to protect the 
public health and safety, I think that 
instead of proceeding along the seem- 
ingly fruitless track of past proposals 
for regulatory reform, we should un- 
dertake a fundamental reappraisal and 
give consideration, for example, to the 
manner in which the technology is 
handled in France where there is one 
utility, one reactor manufacturer, and 
one architect engineer. This system 
has allowed the French to achieve a 
high degree of standardization in 
design and in operating practices. 
While we clearly are not going to move 
in the direction of one utility in the 
United States, we should perhaps con- 
sider the merits of establishing one or 
more organizations, organized along 
the lines of Comsat, for the purpose of 
owning and operating nuclear generat- 
ing stations. We should also consider 
establishing a mechanism through 
which we would achieve a much 
higher degree of standardization 
among nuclear reactors than now 
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exists or is likely to exist in the future 
in the absence of a legislative require- 
ment. These are matters that we 
should Keep in mind as we consider 
the bill I am introducing today. 

I am offering this legislation with 
the hope that we will act wisely, avoid- 
ing the temptation to close our eyes to 
the real dangers and to send a message 
which says: Full speed ahead. Rather I 
would hope we will achieve some good 
by adopting these modest licensing 
proposals and making clear to the in- 
dustry and NRC that they will have 
our support as long as they are able to 
assure us that safety is their No. 1 pri- 
ority. 


STATUS OF THE CONGRESSION- 
AL BUDGET FOR FISCAL YEAR 
1981 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma (Mr. Jones) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
Mr. JONES of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, the House Budget Committee 
today is notifying the Speaker of the 
House on the status of the 1981 con- 
gressional budget. This report com- 
pares current levels of congressional 
action on the budget to the spending 
ceilings and revenue floors established 
by the revised second budget resolu- 
tion for fiscal year 1981. In order to 
keep Congress advised of the effect of 
its spending and revenue actions com- 
pared to the overall totals set in the 
most recently adopted budget resolu- 
tion, periodic reports are required by 
section 308(b) of the Budget Act. 
Under the Budget Act a point of order 
lies against any measure that would 
cause the spending ceiling or revenue 
floor established by a concurrent reso- 
lution to be breached. 

The report being submitted today 
for fiscal year 1981 is tabulated as of 
close of business June 1, 1981, and is 
comprised of estimates of budget au- 
thority and outlays based on action 
Congress has taken to date, using the 
economic assumptions specified in the 
conference report on the first resolu- 
tion (H. Con. Res. 115). The revenue 
estimates are the estimates included in 
the conference report. 

Action to date as compared to the re- 
vised second budget resolution ceilings 
is as follows: 

First. Budget authority—$702,363— 
$15,137 million under the resolution 
ceiling. 

Second. Outlays—$647,667—$13,683 
million under the resolution ceiling. 

Third. Revenues—$611,900—$8,600 
million over the revenue floor. 

These aggregate levels advise the 
House of congressional status until 
June 5, 1981, when the continuing res- 
olution expires, The Committee of the 
Budget met and ratified these esti- 
mates of current level on June 3, 1981. 

Conference action on the supple- 
mental appropriations and rescission 
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bill for fiscal year 1981 (H.R. 3512) was 
completed on Tuesday, June 2, 1981. 
This conference report is now being 
considered. Based on estimates made 
by the Congressional Budget Office, 
the conference report on the supple- 
mental appropriations and rescission 
bill is within the revised second budget 
resolution ceilings for fiscal year 1981. 
A CBO advisory letter shows that pas- 
sage of the conference report would 
revise the current level estimates as 
compared to the budget resolution 
ceiling as follows: 

First. Budget authority—$715,200— 
$2,300 million under the resolution 
ceiling. 

Second. Outlays—$661,100—$250 
million under the resolution ceiling. 

Third. Revenues—$611,900—$8,600 
million over the revenue floor. 

A copy of my letter to the Speaker, 
the committee’s report, and the CBO 
advisory letter are attached. 


COMMITTEE ON THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., June 2, 1981. 
Hon. Tuomas P. O'NEILL, Jr., 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: On January 30, 1976, 
the Committee on the Budget outlined the 
procedure which it had adopted in connec- 
tion with its responsibilities under Section 
311 of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974 
to provide estimates of the current level of 
revenues and spending. I am herewith trans- 
mitting the status report under H. Con, Res. 
115, the Revised Second Budget Resolution 
for Fiscal Year 1981. This report reflects 
the resolution of May 20, 1981, and esti- 
mates of budget authority, outlays, and rev- 
enues based on all completed action on 
spending and revenue measures as of the 
close of legislative business June 1, 1981. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
JAMES R. JONES, 
Chairman. 


REPORT TO THE SPEAKER OF THE U.S. HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES FROM THE COMMITTEE ON THE BUDGET ON 
THE STATUS OF THE FISCAL YEAR 1981 CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET ADOPTED IN H. CON. RES. 115 (REFLECTING 
COMPLETED ACTION AS OF JUNE 2, 1981) 


[in millions of dollars) 


Outlays Revenues 


Budget 
authority 


717,500 $61,350 603,300 
102363 647,667 611,300 
r N 


BUDGET AUTHORITY 

Any measure providing budget or entitle- 
ment authority which is not included in the 
current level estimate and that exceeds 
$15,137 million for fiscal year 1981, if adopt- 
ed and enacted, would cause the appropriate 
level of budget authority for that year as 
set forth in H. Con. Res. 115 to be exceeded. 

OUTLAYS 


Any measure providing budget or entitie- 
ment authority which is not included in the 
current level estimate and that exceeds 
$13,683 million in outlays for fiscal year 
1981, if adopted and enacted, would cause 
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the appropriate level of outlays for that 
year as set forth in H. Con. Res. 115 to be 
exceeded. 

REVENUES 

Any measure that would result in a reve- 
nue loss exceeding $8,600 million for fiscal 
year 1981, if adopted and enacted, would 
cause revenues to be less than the appropri- 
ate level for that year as set forth in H. 
Con. Res. 115. 

U.S. CONGRESS, 
CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE, 
Washington, D.C., June 3, 1981. 
Hon. JAMEs R. JONES, 
Chairman, Committee on the Budget, 
House of Represenatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: In response to your 
request, this is to advise you that enactment 
of the conference agreement on the Supple- 
mental Appropriation and Rescission Bill, 
1981 (H.R. 3512), would result in estimated 
current level of 1981 budget authority and 
outlays of $715.2 billion and $661.1 billion, 
respectively. 

The revised budget resolution for 1981, H. 
Con. Res. 115, approved by the Congress on 
May 21, 1981, provides budget authority of 
$717.5 billion and outlays of $661.35 billion. 
Thus, the current level assuming enactment 
of the conference agreement on H.R. 3512 is 
within the revised budget resolution. 

Sincerely, 
RAYMOND C. SCHEPPACH 
(For Alice M. Rivlin, Director). 6 


CONCERN OVER THE PROPOSED 
SALE OF ARMS TO SAUDI 
ARABIA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan (Mr. WoLPe) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
@ Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to reiterate my deep concern 
over the proposed arms sale to Saudi 
Arabia. My feelings are shared with 
U.S. citizens throughout the country. I 
was an initiator of an earlier congres- 
sionally circulated letter expressing 
strong opposition to this sale which 
threatens both Israel’s security and 
America’s long-standing relationship 
with Israel. U.S. foreign policy is best 
served by a strong and secure Israel, 
not by an Israel whose security is jeop- 
ardized by a militarily threatening 
Saudi Arabia. The proposed arms 
package includes equipment with 
which Saudi Arabia would be able to 
monitor all of Israel’s internal military 
activities. This sale, by escalating the 
Middle East arms race, would serve 
only to increase the potential for re- 
gional conflict, and to undermine 
America’s own security interests. 

I therefore state once again my in- 
tention to work with my colleagues to 
take any action necessary to prevent 
this sale from ever taking place. 


AMBASSADOR MORTON 
ABRAMOWITZ 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
MOAKLEY) is recognized for 5 minutes. 
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è Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most commendable diplomatic 
decisions of the new administration 
has been the retention of career diplo- 
mat Morton I. Abramowitz as U.S. Am- 
bassador to Thailand. 

Ambassador Abramowitz will con- 
clude his third year in this sensitive 
post next month. In any circum- 
stances the Bangkok post requires sig- 
nificant diplomatic skills and high pro- 
fessional standards because of Thai- 
land’s great economic and strategic im- 
portance to our Nation. 

But, throughout his tenure as our 
Ambassador there, he has borne the 
enormous additional burden of dealing 
with the waves of humanity fleeing 
there from tyranny, oppression, and 
even genocide in Cambodia, Laos, and 
Vietnam. The Ambassador has han- 
dled this matter with enormous com- 
passion and his personal involvement 
in the plight of refugees has saved 
thousands of lives and brought relief 
from hunger and illness for scores of 
thousands more. At the same time he 
has dealt on a level of fairness and re- 
sponsibility toward the legitimate con- 
cerns of Thailand that has won dra- 
matic cooperation from the Royal 
Government. 

Ambassador Abramowitz received 
the 1980 President’s Award for Distin- 
guished Federal Civilian Service in 
recognition of his work in the Foreign 
Service: 

CITATION 

Presented to Ambassador Morton 
Abramowitz for his outstanding contribu- 
tions to the Indochina relief effort and to 
the search for peace and stability in South- 
east Asia. 

In the face of an accelerating crisis where 
today’s solutions were frequently relevant 
only to yesterday’s problems, Ambassador 
Abramowitz’ imagination, courage and un- 
matched energy were directly responsible 
for saving thousands of Cambodian lives. 
His analytical insight and policy formula- 
tion provided invaluable guidance to Wash- 
ington decision makers. Inspired by the 
highest humanitarian and political ideals, 
his work fully merits the special recognition 
this award confers. 

The Ambassador also received the 
John C. Wilson Award in 1980 for his 
contributions to Cambodian relief ef- 
forts. 

I know Ambassador Abramowitz 
would feel I had done him a disservice 
if, in praising his work, I neglect to 
also point out the tremendous effort 
exerted by the entire Embassy staff. 
In their efforts to assist in the support 
and relocation of Indochina refugees, 
the entire Embassy staff, and especial- 
ly the Khymer section under the di- 
rection of refugee coordinator Lionel 
Rosenblatt, work tirelessly and with 
compassion at a tough and often 
heartbreaking task. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with great pride 
that I take this opportunity to call the 
attention of the House to a distin- 
guished public servant.@ 
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WE NEED TO INSURE AN ADE- 
QUATE STRATEGIC PETRO- 
LEUM RESERVE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Indiana (Mr. SHARP) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Speaker, filling the 
strategic petroleum reserve is critical 
to our economy and national security, 
and the time to do it is now. Financial- 
ly, the best way to do it is with direct 
on-budget appropriations. However, in 
order to comply with the budget reso- 
lution, I have today introduced a bill 
to take strategic petroleum reserve oil 
purchases off the Federal budget 
starting in 1982. I truly do not believe 
this bill provides the best method to 
finance the SPR; but given that SPR 
purchases must be off budget, this bill 
provides a workable concept with suf- 
ficient congressional oversight, cou- 
pled with the flexibility that the De- 
partment of Energy needs to respond 
to changes in oil market conditions. 

All the testimony received by the 
Fossil and Synthetic Fuels Subcom- 
mittee clearly indicates that the best, 
most straightforward, and least expen- 
sive method is to pay for SPR oil di- 
rectly on budget as a conventional 
Government obligation. 

All witnesses repeatedly warned 
against a so-called unique or creative 
financing basis. No one was in favor of 
off-budget financing. The administra- 
tion clearly wanted SPR oil purchases 
on budget. Both the Carter and 
Reagan budget submissions requested 
direct authorizations and appropri- 
ations of the oil purchase funds. Only 
in early May did OMB, Treasury, and 
DOE acknowledge that they would re- 
luctantly agree to off-budget financ- 
ing. 

The oil industry unanimously agrees 
that purchases should be on budget. 

The financial community, which 
could stand to make a profit from the 
secondary sale of off-budget SPR cer- 
tificates, also stood firm and said the 
best method is on budget. I, and per- 
haps a majority of my colleagues, feel 
SPR oil purchases should be on 
budget. 

Nonetheless, because of the adop- 
tion of the budget resolution, the 
Energy and Commerce Committee is 
now considering methods to remove 
the SPR from the Federal budget. The 
bill I have introduced is an attempt to 
do this without jeopardizing the filling 
of the SPR. 

The true concern should be to insure 
an adequate strategic petroleum re- 
serve. This entire debate over financ- 
ing detracts from the importance of 
the reserve. 


EXPLANATION AS TO VOTE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
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tleman from California (Mr. DANIEL- 
son) is recognized for 5 minutes. 

@ Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
was unable to be present on the floor 
of the House of Representatives on 
May 28, 1981, when the House voted 
on rolicall No. 52, and voted to ap- 
prove the Journal of Wednesday, May 
27, 1981, and on rolicall No. 53, to sus- 
pend the rules and pass H.R. 3520, to 
amend the Clean Air Act to provide 
compliance date extensions for steel- 
making facilities on a case-by-case 
basis to facilitate modernization. Had I 
been present, I would have voted 
“aye” on rolicall No. 52 and “aye” on 
rolicall No. 53.@ 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. NELLIGAN) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Ms. FIEDLER, for 60 minutes, June 10. 

Mr. Kemp, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mrs. HECKLER, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. JErrorps, for 5 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Hover) to revise and 
extend their remarks and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. NEtson, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. BINGHAM, for 20 minutes, today. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. Annunzio, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. UDALL, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Jones of Oklahoma, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. Wo pz, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. MoAKLEY, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. SuHarp, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

Mr. BoLAxp, and to include extrane- 
ous matter, following the remarks of 
Mr. ConTE on the conference report on 
H.R. 3512 today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. NELLIGAN) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. GILMAN. 

Mr. FINDLEY. 

Mr. FORSYTHE. 

Mr. NELLIGAN. 

Mr. Kemp in three instances. 

Mr. Rupp in two instances. 

. DERWINSKI. 

. GRADISON. 

. HAGEDORN. 

. WEBER of Minnesota. 

. HOLLENBECK. 

. REGULA. 

. McCtory in two instances. 
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Mr. DAUB. 

Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Epwarps of Oklahoma in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. 

Mr. GREEN. 

Mr. CoLLINs of Texas in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. BADHAM. 

Mr. MCGRATH. 

Mr. WoLrF. 

Mr. PORTER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Hoyer) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. COELHO. 

Mr. FAUNTROY. 

Mr. BOLLING. 

Mr. MILLER of California in five in- 
stances. 

Mr. YATRON. 

Mr. Barnes in two instances. 

Mr. Roe. 

Mr. HARKIN. 

Mr. CoRRADA. 

Mr. SKELTON in two instances. 

Ms. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. AKAKA. 

Mr. Epwarps of California in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Nowak in two instances. 

Mr. ECKART. 

Mr. Forp of Michigan in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. McDONALD. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


VENTO. 

MITCHELL of Maryland. 
FITHIAN in five instances. 
WEAVER. 

FRANK. 

MOFFETT. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his sig- 
nature to an enrolled bill of the 
Senate of the following title: 


S. 1070. An act to extend the authoriza- 
tion for youth employment and demonstra- 
tion programs, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o'clock and 30 minutes 
p.m.), under its previous order, the 
House adjourned until Monday, June 
8, 1981, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXVI, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
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the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1508. A letter from the Principal Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptrol- 
ler), transmitting a report on the value of 
property, supplies and commodities pro- 
vided by the Berlin Magistrate, and under 
the German Offset Agreement for the quar- 
ter ended March 31, 1981, pursuant to sec- 
tion 720 of Public Law 96-527; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

1509. A letter from the Principal Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptrol- 
ler), transmitting notice of the proposed ob- 
ligation of $15.1 million in the Navy Stock 
Fund for war reserve stocks, pursuant to 
section 734 of Public Law 96-527; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

1510. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to amend the Department of Defense 
Appropriation Authorization Act, 1978 
(Public Law 95-79, 91 Stat. 323) concerning 
a congressionally mandated reduction of 
numbers of civilian employees within the 
Department of Defense; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

1511. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Air Force, transmitting notice of the pro- 
posed withdrawal of Air Force support ac- 
tivities at Hancock Field, N.Y., during calen- 
dar year 1983, pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 2687; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

1512. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Installations and 
Housing), transmitting notice of the loca- 
tion, nature, and estimated cost of various 
construction projects proposed to be under- 
taken by the Naval and Marine Corps Re- 
serve, pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 2233a(1); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

1513. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Administration), 
transmitting a report on the financial condi- 
tion and operating results of Working Capi- 
tal Funds of the Department of Defense for 
fiscal year 1980, pursuant to section 405(c) 
of the National Security Act of 1947, as 
amended; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

1514. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting his annual report on 
the economic viability of depository institu- 
tions, pursuant to section 206 of the Deposi- 
tory Institutions Deregulation and Mone- 
tary Control Act of 1980; to the Committee 
on Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

1515. A letter from the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, transmitting a 
report on the study of the impacts of ex- 
cluding pension cost-of-living increases from 
rent charges in HUD-assisted rental housing 
programs, required by the conference report 
on the Housing and Community Develop- 
ment Act of 1980; to the Committee on 

, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

1516. A letter from the Secretary of 
Labor, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to amend the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act, as Amended (FECA) and 
related programs; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

1517. A letter from the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services, transmitting 
notice of a further delay in submission of 
the report on the study of State laws, prac- 
tices and systems relating to death investi- 
gation and their impact on sudden and un- 
explained infant deaths, required by section 
11210 %) of the Public Health Service Act; 
to the Committee on Energy and Com- 


merce. 
1518. A letter from the Director, Office of 


Personnel Management, transmitting a 
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draft of proposed legislation to repeal statu- 
tory minimum grade levels for certain Fed- 
eral positions; to the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce. 

1519. A letter from the Acting General 
Counsel, Department of Energy, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to 
reduce regulatory burdens and authorize 
the waiver of licensing requirements with 
respect to certain non-Federal hydroelectric 
power projects; to the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce. 

1520. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting the first annual report on the 
professional development programs of the 
State Department, the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, the International Com- 
munication Agency, the Foreign Agricultur- 
al Service, and the Foreign Commercial 
Service, pursuant to section 703 of Public 
Law 96-465; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

1521. A letter from the Acting Inspector 
General, Department of Health and Human 
Services, transmitting the quarterly report 
of his office for the period ended March 31, 
1981, pursuant to section 204(b) of Public 
Law 94-505; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1522. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the semiannual report 
of the Inspector General of the Department 
of Commerce for the period ended March 
31, 1981, pursuant to section 5(b) of Public 
Law 95-452; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1523. A letter from the Secretary of 
Labor, transmitting the semiannual report 
of the Inspector General of the Department 
of Labor for the period ended March 31, 
1981, pursuant to section 5(b) of Public Law 
95-452; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

1524. A letter from the Secretary of 
Transportation, transmitting the semiannu- 
al report of the Inspector General of the 
Department of Transportation for the 
period ended March 31, 1981, pursuant to 
section 5(b) of Public Law 95-452; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

1525. A letter from the Administrator of 
General Services, transmitting the second 
report, covering fiscal year 1980, on the gen- 
eral causes and purposes of travel in agen- 
cies spending more than $5 million annually 
on the transportation of people, certain cost 
data, and inefficient travel practices, pursu- 
ant to section 3 of Public Law 96-346; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

1526. A letter from the Executive Direc- 
tor, Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, transmitting a copy of 
the study on State and local roles in the fed- 
eral system, and the Federal influence on 
State and local roles in the federal system, 
pursuant to section 145(a)(2) of Public Law 
94-488; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

1527. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior for Indian Affairs, 
transmitting a proposed plan for the use 
and distribution of the judgment funds 
awarded to the Confederated Tribes of the 
Colville Reservation of Washington by the 
U.S. Court of Claims in dockets Nos. 181-C, 
342-70 and 343-70, pursuant to sections 2(a) 
and 4 of Public Law 93-134; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1528. A letter from the Clerk, U.S. Court 
of Claims, transmitting a copy of the court’s 
judgment order in docket No. 350-G, The 
Three Affiliated Tribes of the Fort Berthold 
Reservation v. The United States; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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1529. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts; 
transmitting his annual report for fiscal 
year 1980, pursuant to 28 U.S.C. 604(a)(4), 
together with the reports of the sessions of 
the Judicial Conference of the United 
States held in 1980; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1530. A letter from the Acting Commis- 
sioner, Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, Department of Justice, transmit- 
ting copies of orders entered in the cases of 
certain aliens found admissible to the 
United States, pursuant to section 212(a) 
(28) (I) (ii) of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act; to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 

1531. A letter from the Acting Commis- 
sioner, Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, Department of Justice, transmit- 
ting copies of orders suspending deportation 
under the authority of section 244(a)(1) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, to- 
gether with a list of the persons involved, 
pursuant to section 244(c) of the act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1532. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to amend titles 10 and 5, United 
States Code, to increase the number of As- 
sistant Secretaries in the Department of De- 
fense and for other purposes; jointly, to the 
Committees on Armed Services and Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

1533. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on changes in natural gas prices and 
supplies since passage of the Natural Gas 
Policy Act of 1978 (EMD-81-73, June 4, 
1981); jointly, to the Committees on Gov- 
ernment Operations and Energy and Com- 
merce, 

1534. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting the Outer Continen- 
tal Shelf oil and gas leasing and production 


annual report for fiscal year 1980, pursuant 
to sections 15(1) and 22(g) of Public Law 95- 
372; jointly, to the Committees on Interior 
and Insular Affairs and Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 

Mr. ZEFERETTI: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 147. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of H.R. 3462. A bill to 
authorize appropriations to carry out the 
activities of the Department of Justice for 
fiscal year 1982, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 97-125). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. FROST: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 148. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 3480. A bill to amend 
the Legal Services Corporation Act to pro- 
vide authorization of appropriations for ad- 
ditional fiscal years, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 97-126). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. BONIOR: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 149. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 3238. A bill to amend 
the Communications Act of 1934, to extend 
certain authorizations of appropriations 
contained in such Act relating to public 
broadcasting, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 97-127). 
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SUBSEQUENT ACTION ON A BILL 
SEQUENTIALLY REFERRED 
UNDER TIME LIMITATION 


Under clause 5 of rule X the follow- 
ing action was taken by the Speaker: 
The Committee on Energy and Commerce 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 2330) ex- 
tended for an additional period ending not 
later than June 9, 1981. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. BEREUTER: 

H.R. 3783. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to reform estate and gift 
taxes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 3784. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to promote equity of 
taxation; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 3785. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to promote individual 
savings; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BREAUX (for himself, Mr. 
Kemp, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. Jones of 
North Carolina, Mr. Bonker, Mr. 
Fuqua, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. BAFALIS, Mr. 
DOUGHERTY, Mr. Martin of North 
Carolina, Mr. Moore, Mr. WHITE- 
HURST, Mr. ADDABBO, Mr. HUBBARD, 
Mr. Younc of Alaska, Mr. FIELDS, 
Mr. Davis, Mr. Tauzin, Mr. Dyson, 
Mr. Howarp, Mr. TrIBLE, Mr. DE LA 
Garza, Mr. 
Hout, Mr. Lent, Mr. CROCKETT, Mr. 
LAGOMARSINO, Mr. MorRISON, Mr. 
BAILEY of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
WILson, and Mr. LOTT): 

H.R. 3786. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow the deduc- 
tion for depreciation to be computed using a 
useful life of 1 or more years in the case of 
vessels constructed in, and documented 
under the laws of, the United States and 5 
or more years in the case of other vessels 
documented under the laws of the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROOMFIELD: 

H.R. 3787. A bill to amend sections 10 and 
11 of the act of October 21, 1970 (Public 
Law 91-479; 16 U.S.C. 460X), entitled “An 
Act To Establish in the State of Michigan 
the Sleeping Bear Dunes National Lake- 
shore, and for other purposes”; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CHAPPIE: 

H.R. 3788. A bill to rename a reservoir and 
dam in the Central Valley project, Califor- 
nia, as the “Trinity Lake” and the “Clair 
Engle Dam”; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. COLEMAN (for himself, Mr. 
ASHBROOK, Mr. DeNarpis, Mr. ER- 
LENBORN, and Mr. ERDAHL): 

H.R. 3790. A bill to amend the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 to effect reduction in 
the cost of certain programs under that act, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. DOWNEY (for himself and 
Mr. Forp of Tennessee): 

H.R. 3791. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to extend the target- 
ed jobs credit through 1984 and to restrict 
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the applicability of retroactive certifications 
of individuals as members of targeted 
groups for purposes of such credit; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DUNCAN: 

H.R. 3792. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
for contributions for the construction or 
maintenance of buildings housing fraternal 
organizations; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. FITHIAN (for himself, Mr. 
SHARP, Mr. Weaver, Mr. MOFFETT, 
Mr. Dan DANIEL, Mr. WORTLEY, Mrs. 
Byron, Mr. Epcar, Mr. DANIEL B. 
Crane, Mr. Simon, Mr. Soiarz, and 
Mr. MILLER of Ohio): 

H.R. 3793. A bill to deauthorize 19 naviga- 
tion, flood control, and other water projects; 
to the Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation. 

By Mr. GIBBONS (for himself and 
Mr. FRENZEL): 

H.R. 3794. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide incentives 
for Employee Stock Ownership Plans; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. HECKLER: 

H.R. 3795. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to make arson involving 
public accommodations affecting interstate 
or foreign commerce an offense, to require a 
report to Congress from the Federal Arson 
Prevention Control Task Force, and to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
to provide an investment tax credit for the 
installation of certain fire prevention equip- 
ment; jointly to the Committees on the Ju- 
diciary and Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JACOBS: 

H.R. 3796. A bill to provide that parties 
which prevail against the United States in 
certain administrative and judicial proceed- 
ings may be awarded attorney fees and 
other costs, and that the amount of such 
fees and costs may be assessed against any 
Federal officer or employee who is found to 
have taken a clearly arbitrary or capricious 
action which was the subject of the proceed- 
ings; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3797. A bill to amend Public Law 85- 
745 to provide that a former President may 
receive monetary allowances under that law 
only after waiving any rights to receive any 
other annuity or pension to which the 
former President would otherwise be enti- 
tled under any other Federal law; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 3798. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to eliminate the existing Fed- 
eral employee bonus and incentive award 
programs and establish a program for incen- 
tive awards for Federal employees only for 
suggestions, inventions, or other personal 
efforts which cause a demonstrable mone- 
tary savings to the Government; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. KASTENMEIER (for himself 
and Mr. MONTGOMERY): 

H.R. 3799. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, to provide that the Federal 
tort claims provisions of that title are the 
exclusive remedy in medical malpractice ac- 
tions and proceedings resulting from feder- 
ally authorized National Guard training ac- 
tivities, and for other purposes; jointly, to 
the Committees on the Judiciary and 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. LENT: 

H.R. 3800. A bill to permit the ocean 
dumping of sewage sludge under certain 
limited conditions; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
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H.R. 3801. A bill to provide for an expedit- 
ed and coordinated process for decisions on 
proposed nonnuclear energy facilities, and 
for other purposes; jointly, to the Commit- 
tees on Energy and Commerce and Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. McCLORY: 

H.R. 3802. A bill to authorize the Presi- 
dent to direct agencies to take certain ac- 
tions with respect to rules that are of major 
significance to the national interest and 
which conflict with other statutory goals; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MADIGAN: 

H.R. 3803. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to make certain 
changes with respect to estate and gift 
taxes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MILLER of Ohio: 

H.R. 3804. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
the Army to conduct an inspection of the 
Buckeye Lake Dam and levee, Buckeye 
Lake, Ohio, to determine its structural sta- 
bility; to the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation. 

By Mr. MOTTL: 

H.R. 3805. A bill to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code to provide investigative 
authority to the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation in cases of police killings upon writ- 
ten request from the local law enforcement 
agency; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3806. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide that the 
part A deductible under medicare may not 
be increased unless approved by both 
Houses of the Congress; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. NICHOLS (for himself and Mr. 
MITCHELL of New York): 

H.R. 3807. A bill to make technical correc- 
tions in the Defense Officer Personnel Man- 
agement Act; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. SHARP: 

H.R. 3808. A bill to amend the Energy 
Policy and Conservation Act to improve the 
financing of the Strategic Petroleum Re- 
serve; to the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. 

By Mr. UDALL: 

H.R. 3809. A bill to provide for reposito- 
ries for the disposal of high-level radioactive 
waste, transuranic waste, and spent nuclear 
fuel, to amend provisions of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 relating to low-level 
waste, to modify the Price-Anderson provi- 
sions of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 and 
certain other provisions pertaining to facili- 
ty licensing and safety, and for other pur- 
poses; jointly, to the Committees on Energy 
and Commerce, Interior and Insular Affairs, 
and Rules. 

By Mr. VANDER JAGT (for himself 
and Mr. BRODHEAD): 

H.R. 3810. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revnue Code of 1954 to provide that a fire 
or rescue vehicle and a chassis sold for con- 
version into a fire or rescue vehicle, an am- 
bulance, hearse or combination ambulance- 
hearse will be exempt from the excise tax 
on trucks; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. WAXMAN: 

H.R. 3811. A bill to amend the Develop- 
mental Disabilities Assistance and Bill of 
Rights Act to extend the programs under 
that Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

H.R. 3812. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to extend the programs 
of assistance for family planning and pro- 
grams relating to genetic diseases; to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 
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H.R. 3813. A bill to amend the Compre- 
hensive Alcoholism Prevention, Treatment, 
and Rehabilitation Act of 1970 and the 
Drug Abuse Prevention, Treatment, and Re- 
habilitation Act to revise and extend the 
programs of assistance under such acts, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. WAXMAN (for himself and 
Mr. LELAND): 

H.R. 3814. A bill to consolidate Federal as- 
sistance to States for maternal and child 
health and related services, to provide 
greater flexibility to States in administering 
programs providing these services, and for 
other purposes; jointly, to the Committees 
on Energy and Commerce and Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. WEAVER: 

H.R. 3815. A bill to authorize the Presi- 
dent to establish a National Security Oil 
and Gas Reserve, consisting of undeveloped 
public lands owned or controlled by the 
United States, to insure that the Nation has 
adequate oil and natural gas resources avail- 
able for long term national security; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BREAUX (for himself, Mr. 
FORSYTHE, Mr. Tauzin, Mr. CLAUSEN, 
and Mr. Jones of North Carolina): 

H.R. 3816. A bill to improve the operation 
of the Fishermen’s Contingency Fund estab- 
lished to compensate commercial fishermen 
for damages resulting from oil and gas ex- 
ploration, development, and production in 
areas of the Outer Continental Shelf; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisher- 
ies. 

By Mr. BROWN of California (for 
himself and Mr. DyMALLy): 
~ H.R. 3817. A bill to establish the National 
Professions Foundation; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 
By Mrs. BYRON: 

H.R. 3818. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a basic 
$7,500 exemption from income tax for 
amounts received as annuities, pensions, or 
other retirement benefits; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 3819. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
of not more than $1,500 for amounts paid or 
incurred for maintaining a household a 
member of which is a dependent of the tax- 
payer who has attained the age of 65; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE (for him- 
self and Mr. DANIEL B. CRANE): 

H.R. 3820. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exclude fringe 
benefits from the definition of gross income; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DAVIS: 

H.R. 3821. A bill to amend Public Law 94- 
565, relating to payments in lieu of taxes, to 
provide that the amount of the Federal pay- 
ment to units of local government within a 
State for certain Federal property located 
within their jurisdiction shall not be less 
than the amount which such unit would be 
eligible to receive from the State as a State 
payment in lieu of taxes with respect to 
such property if the property were owned 
by the State rather than by the United 
States; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R. 3822. A bill to require the Secretary 
of Commerce to propose a program to com- 
pensate persons and States and political 
subdivisions thereof for damages caused by 
shoreline erosion arising from the actions of 
the International Joint Commission with re- 
spect to the level of water on the Great 
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Lakes; to the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation. 
By Mr. HAGEDORN: 

H.R. 3823. A bill to amend the Federal 
Meat Inspection Act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to regulate the transpor- 
tation in commerce of horses intended for 
slaughter, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KEMP (for himself, Mr. 
Garcia, Mr. Gray, Mr. HAWKINS, 
Mr. MICHEL, and Mr. LOTT): 

H.R. 3824. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide certain 
community development, employment, and 
tax incentives for individuals and businesses 
in depressed areas; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means; and referred concurrently 
to the Committee on Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs only for consideration of such 
portions of section 102 of the bill as fall 
within that committee’s jurisdiction under 
clause 1(d), rule X. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 3825. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to eliminate certain 
medicare coinsurance payments; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 3826. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exclude from gross 
income certain medicare payments for phy- 
sicians' services; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 3827. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide a supple- 
mentary health care insurance program for 
dental services and certain other services 
and items; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SKELTON: 

H.R. 3828. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide estate tax 
equity for family enterprises and other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska: 

H.R. 3829. A bill entitled the “Saccharin 
Study and Labeling Act Amendment of 
1981”; to the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. 

By Mr. WAXMAN: 

H.R. 3830. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to extend the program 
of assistance for community health centers 
and migrant health centers, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. y 

By Mr. WAXMAN (for himself and 
Mr. PEPPER): 

H.R. 3831. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to remove the age re- 
strictions on appointments to the commis- 
sioned corps of the Public Health Service, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. DERRICK: 

H.J. Res. 278. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the third week of No- 
vember of each year as “National Wild 
Turkey Week” and to provide for the desig- 
nation of each Thanksgiving Day as “Na- 
tional Wild Turkey Day”; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma: 

H.J. Res. 279. Joint resolution designating 
the week beginning June 14, 1981, as “Na- 
tional Softball Week”; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SMITH of Alabama: 

H. Res. 150. Resolution expanding the lim- 
itation on authority of the Committee on 
House Administration to fix and adjust cer- 
tain allowances for Members of the House; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


101. By the SPEAKER: A memorial of the 
Legislature of the Territory of Guam, rela- 
tive to appointment of Brig. Gen. Robert H. 
Neitz as Adjutant General of the Guam Na- 
tional Guard; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

102, Also, a memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Indiana, relative to an external 
audit of the Federal Reserve; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Finance and Urban Af- 
fairs. 

103. Also, a memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Colorado, relative to American 
servicemen missing in Southeast Asia; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

104. Also, a memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Minnesota, relative to military 
involvement in El Salvador; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

105. Also, a memorial of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Oklahoma, rela- 
tive to recognition of the Republic of China; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

106. Also, a memorial of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Louisiana, rela- 
tive to the President’s program for econom- 
ic recovery; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

107. Also, a memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Maine, relative to funding for 
the Economic Development Administration; 
to the Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation. 

108. Also, a memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Alaska, relative to benefits for 
Vietnam war veterans; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

109. Also, a memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of California, relative to toxic and 
hazardous substance management facilities; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

110. Also, a memorial of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Guam, relative to amend- 
ing the Internal Revenue Code to provide a 
definition of wages applicable to Guam; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. MOORHEAD: 

H.R. 3832. A bill for the relief of Floriano 
U. de Asis, Liwliwa Bello de Asis, and Mario 
de Asis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 3833. A bill to compensate certain in- 
dividuals from whom title to land was taken 
by the Federal Government pursuant to the 
American-Mexican Chamizal Convention 
Act of 1964 without just compensation; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHAMANSKEY: 

H.R. 3834. A bill for the relief of certain 
present and former employees of the De- 
fense Supply Agency at the Defense Con- 
struction Supply Center in Columbus, Ohio; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WORTLEY: 

H.R. 3835. A bill for the relief of Ruther- 
ford K. Clarke and his wife Ida T. Clarke; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3836. A bill for the relief of Gerald 
Levine; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 


H.R. 556: Mr. GILMAN. 

H.R. 768: Mr. Akaka, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. 
ANDREWS, Mr. ARCHER, Mr. Aspin, Mr. BA- 
FALIS, Mr. BAILEY of Pennsylvania, Mr. Ban- 
NARD, Mr. BARNES, Mr. BEDELL, Mr. BENE- 
DICT, Mr. BEREUTER, Mr. BETHUNE, Mrs. 
Boccs, Mr. Bonker, Mrs. Bouquarp, Mr. 
Brown of Ohio, Mr. Brown of California, 
Mr. BUTLER, Mr. CARMAN, Mrs. CHISHOLM, 
Mr. CLINGER, Mr. COELHO, Mr. COLLINS of 
Texas, Mr. Corrapa, Mr. COTTER, Mr. 
COUGHLIN, Mr. Courter, Mr. James K. 
Coyne, Mr. DANIEL B. CRANE, Mr. CROCKETT, 
Mr. D’Amours, Mr. DANIELSON, Mr. DANNE- 
MEYER, Mr. DASCHLE, Mr. DAUB, Mr. DE LUGO, 
Mr. DOUGHERTY, Mr. DUNCAN, Mr. DWYER, 
Mr. Dyson, Mr. Epcar, Mr. Emery, Mr. 
ERTEL, Mr. Evans of Delaware, Mr. Fazio, 
Mrs. FENWICK, Ms. FERRARO, Mr. Frs, Mr. 
FOGLIETTA, Mr. Forp of Tennessee, Mr. FORD 
of Michigan, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. FRANK, Mr. 
FRENZEL, Mr. Frost, Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. 
Ginn, Mr. GLICKMAN, Mr. LUNGREN, Mr. 
GOLDWATER, Mr. Gray, Mr. GUARINI, Mr. 
Hance, Mr. HARTNETT, Mr. HATCHER, Mr. 
HAWKINS, Mr. HEFTEL, Mr. HILER, Mr. Hol- 
LENBECK, Mrs. HoLT, Mr. Howarp, Mr. 
HucnHes, Mr. HYDE, Mr. IRELAND, Mr. JACOBS, 
Mr. Jounston, Mr. Jones of Oklahoma, Mr. 
KASTENMEIER, Mr. KILDEE, Mr. KINDNESS, 
Mr. KOGOVSEK, Mr. KRAMER, Mr. LAFALCE, 
Mr. LEBOUTILLIER, Mr. Lee, Mr. LEHMAN, 
Mr. Lott, Mr. Lowery of California, Mr. 
LUNDINE, Mr. McCiory, Mr. McDapeg, Mr. 
McGratH, Mr. McHucH, Mr. MCKINNEY, 
Mr. Mapican, Mr. Marks, Mr. Martin of 
North Carolina, Mrs. MARTIN of Illinois, Mr. 
Mazzoui, Mr. Mrineta, Mr. MITCHELL of 
Maryland, Mr. MoLLOHAN, Mr. Mortt, Mr. 
Munr nv, Mr. NatcHer, Mr. NELLIGAN, Mr. 
OsERSTAR, Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. PANETTA, Mr. 
PaRRIS, Mr. PATTERSON, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. 
PORTER, Mr. PRITCHARD, Mr. RAHALL, Mr. 
REGULA, Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. RITTER, Mr. 
Roserts of South Dakota, Mr. Rog, Mr. 
RoussELoT, Mr. Russo, Mr. SANTINI, Mr. 
SCHEUER, Mrs. SCHNEIDER, Mrs. SCHROEDER, 
Mr. SCHUMER, Mr. SEIBERLING, Mr. SENSEN- 
BRENNER, Mr. SHARP, Mr. SHumMway, Mr. 
SMITH of Alabama, Mr. SoLtomon, Mr. 
STOKES, Mr. TAUKE, Mr. TRAXLER, 
TRIBLE, Mr. UDALL, Mr. Vento, Mr. Wam- 
PLER, Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. WEAVER, Mr. WEISS, 
Mr. WHITEHURST, Mr. WHITTAKER, Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS of Ohio, Mr. Wor, Mr. Wore, Mr. 
Won Pat, Mr. Yates, Mr. YATRON, Mr. 
Younc of Florida, and Mr. ZEFERETTI. 

H.R. 837: Mr. ROTH. 

H.R. 911: Mr. O'BRIEN. 

H.R. 917: Mr. PauL, Mr. DAN DANIEL, Mr. 
ERLENBORN, Mr. SAWYER, Mr. BLILEY, Mr. 
KRAMER, Mr. HAGEDORN, Mr. HOPKINS, Mrs. 
HoLT, Mr. WALGREN, Mr. MOTTL, Mr. NAPIER, 
Mr. PRITCHARD, Mr. Perri, Mrs. COLLINS of 
Illinois, Mrs. SCHROEDER, Mrs. Boccs, Mr. 
Emery, Mr. McCiory, Mr. Emerson, Mr. 
Myers, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. KINDNESS, Mr. 
WHITEHURST, Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. LAGOMAR- 
SINO, Mr. BUTLER, and Mr. WILSON. 

H.R. 1005: Mr. Wor. 

H.R. 1290: Mr. HILER and Mr. Kemp. 

H.R. 1300: Mr. NAPIER. 

H.R. 1309: Mr. Epwarps of Oklahoma and 
Mr. Huckasy. 

H.R. 1330: Mr. NAPIER. 

H.R. 1337: Mr. Dornan of California. 

H.R. 1400: Mr. Fazio, Mr. Lent, Mr. 
Howarp, Mr. ALBOSTA, and Mr. DWYER. 

H.R. 1432: Mr. NAPIER. 
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H.R. 1513: Mr. LaFatce, Mr. PRITCHARD, 
Mr. PEPPER, Mr. KASTENMEIER, Mr. EDWARDS 
of California, Mr. RODINO, Mrs. SCHROEDER, 
Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. DELLUMS, Mrs. CHIS- 
HOLM, Mr. PEASE, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
Matsur, Mr. Conyers, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. 
MITCHELL of Maryland, Mr. Srmon, Mr. Fo- 
GLIETTA, Mr. BEDELL, Mr. Fazio, Mr. MOTTL, 
Mr. Lowry of Washington, Mr. Drxon, Mr. 
Wore, Mr. Davis, Ms. FERRARO, and Mr. 
HARKIN. 

H.R. 1514: Mr. LaFauce, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. 
KASTENMEIER, Mr. Epwarps of California, 
Mr. RODINO, Mrs. SCHROEDER, Mr. OBERSTAR, 
Mr. DELLUMS, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. PEASE, 
Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. MATSUI, Mr. CONYERS, 
Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland, 
Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. Fazio, Mr. MOTTL, Mr. 
Lowry of Washington, Mr. Drxon, Mr. 
Wotpe, Mr. Davis, Ms. FERRARO, and Mr. 
HARKIN. 

H.R. 1515: Mr. LAFALCE, Mr. PRITCHARD, 
Mr. PEPPER, Mr. KASTENMEIER, Mr. EDWARDS 
of California, Mr. RODINO, Mrs. SCHROEDER, 
Mr. OsERSTAR, Mr. DELLUMS, Mrs. CHIS- 
HOLM, Mr. Pease, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
Matsui, Mr. Conyers, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. 
MITCHELL of Maryland, Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. 
Fazio, Mr. MorTTL, Mr. Lowry of Washing- 
ton, Mr. Drxon, Mr. Worrr, Mr. Davis, Ms. 
FERRARO, and Mr. HARKIN. 

H.R. 1516: Mr. LaFatce, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. 
KASTENMEIER, Mr. Epwarps of California, 
Mr. Robixo, Mrs. SCHROEDER, Mr. OBERSTAR, 
Mr. DELLUMS, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. PEASE, 
Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. MATSUI, Mr. Conyers, 
Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland, 
Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. Fazio, Mr. Morrr, Mr. 
Stokes, Mr. DeNarpts, Mr. Lowry of Wash- 
ington, Mr. Drxon, Mr. Wolz, Mr. Davis, 
Ms. FERRARO, and Mr. HARKIN. 

H.R. 1517: Mr. LaFauce, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. 
KASTENMEIER, Mr. Epwarps of California, 
Mr. RODINO, Mrs. SCHROEDER, Mr. OBERSTAR, 
Mr. DELLUMS, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. PEASE, 
Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. Matsui, Mr. Conyers, 
Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland, 
Mr. FoGLIETTA, Mr. Fazio, Mr. Mortt, Mr. 
STOKES, Mr. Lowry of Washington, Mr. 
Drxon, Mr. Wo tps, Mr. Davis, Ms. FERRARO, 
and Mr. HARKIN. 

H.R. 1541: Mr. HOWARD. 

H.R. 1571: Mr. MURTHA. 

H.R. 1918: Mr. PRITCHARD. 

H.R. 1964: Mr. JENKINS, Mr. Downey, Mr. 
RAILSBACK, Mr. FRENZEL, and Mr. BAFALIS. 

H.R. 2034: Mr. Baratts, Mr. BAILEY of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. BARNARD, Mr. COLLINS of 
Texas, Mr. JAMES K. Coyne, Mr. EMERSON, 
Mr. Fiorio, Mr. LaFatce, Mr. NAPIER, Mr. 
Tavuzrn, and Mr. WYDEN. 

H.R. 2083: Mr. CoLLINs of Texas, Mr. 
Duncan, Mr. Witson, Mr. KINDNESS, Mr. 
HOLLAND, Mr. Murpuy, Mr. BURGENER, Mr. 
Sotomon, Mr. Brown of Ohio, Mr. MORRI- 
SON, Mr. BADHAM, and Mrs. Bouquarp. 

H.R. 2121: Mr. Conyers. 

H.R. 2208: Mr. KILDEE. 

H.R. 2238: Mr. Duncan, Mr. JOHNSTON, 
Mr. ScHEvER, Mr. WYLIE, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. 
LAGOMARSINO, Mr. TAUKE, Mr. Lowery of 
California, Mr. Corcoran, Mr. PANETTA, Mr. 
BEDELL, Mr. Porter, Mr. LUNGREN, Mr. 
Dornan of California, Mr. HILER, Mr. NEAL, 
Mr. WIRTH, Mr. SENSENBRENNER, Mr. GooD- 
LING, Mr. PASHAYAN, Mrs. SCHNEIDER, Mr. 
WILLIAM J. Coyne, and Mr. Evans of Iowa. 

H.R. 2271 Mrs. Couns of Illinois. 

H.R. 2319: Mr. Dyson, Mr. SAWYER, Mr. 
BARNARD, and Mr. HUTTO. 

H.R. 2346: Mr. McKinney and Mr. Ratcu- 
FORD. 

H.R. 2396: Mr. Jones of North Carolina, 
Mr. Witson, Mr. NAPIER, and Mr. WYDEN. 
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H.R. 2438: Mr. Neat, Mr. LAFALcx, and Mr. 
WoRrTLEY. 

H.R. 2509: Mr. SANTINI, Mr. GREGG, Mr. 
Dornan of California, Mr. MILLER of Ohio, 
Mr. PHILIP M. Crane, and Mr. Lowry of 
Washington. 

H.R. 2553: Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. FORSYTHE, 
Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. MCKINNEY, Mr. BUTLER, 
Mr. Upatt, Mr. CoLLINs of Texas, Mr. 
YaTron, Mr. BuRGENER, Mr. TRAXLER, Mr. 
Horton, and Mr. HARKIN. 

H.R. 2562: Mrs. CoLLINS of Illinois. 

H.R. 2807: Mr. DELLUMs. 

H.R. 2812: Mr. MOLLOHAN. 

H.R. 2828: Mr. Akaka, Mr. Bonror of 
Michigan, Mr. BRODHEAD, Mr. Brown of 
California, Mr. JoHN L. Burton, Mr. COUR- 
TER, Mr. D’Amours, Mr. DASCHLE, Mr. DEL- 
LUMS, Mr. Fo.ey, Mr. Fountain, Mr. 
GILMAN, Mr. Guarini, Mr. HEFTEL, Mr. 
Howarp, Mr. LELAND, Mr. Lowery of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. MILLER of California, Mr. PASH- 
AYAN, Mr. PEASE, Mr. Petri, Mr. SMITH of 
Alabama, Mr. Stark, and Mr. TRIBLE. 

H.R. 2968: Mr. Lewis, Mr. PORTER, Mr. 
BARNARD, Mrs. BOUQUARD. 

H.R. 3019: Mr. STOKES. 

H.R. 3047: Mr. GINGRICH. 

H.R. 3163: Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. SCHEUER, 
Mrs, FENWICK, Mr. Brown of California, 
Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland, Mr. COELHO, Mr. 
PaSHAYAN, Mr. Corrapa, Mr. MCCLOSKEY, 
Mr. Conyers, Mr. Howarp, Mr. CORCORAN, 
Mr. WIRTH, Mr. Srtmon, Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. 
Evans of Delaware, Mr. Leacu of Iowa, and 
Mr. MILLER of Ohio. 

H.R. 3218: Mr. BLANCHARD, Mr. CONYERS, 
and Mr. Forp of Michigan. 

H.R. 3227: Mr. Dyson, Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. 
Gaypos, and Mr. DWYER. 

H.R. 3244: Mr. RICHMOND. 

H.R. 3269: Mr. WIRTH, Mr. Younc of Mis- 
souri, Mr. HARTNETT, Mr. BOWEN, Mr. EVANS 
of Georgia, Mr. STENHOLM, Mr. MONTGOM- 
ERY, Mr. BLILEY, Mr. FASCELL, Mr. Lott, Mr. 
WRIGHT, Mr. LENT, Mr. Hance, Mr. SPENCE, 
Mr. NEAL, Mr. ROBERT W. DANIEL, JR., Mr. 
PEPPER, and Mr. CONABLE. 

H.R. 3306: Mr. MATSUI. 

H.R. 3312: Mr. NAPIER. 
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H.R. 3427: Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. LAGOMAR- 
sINo, Mr. Jones of North Carolina, Mr. Ko- 
GOVSEK, Mr. BEDELL, Mr. GINGRICH, and Mr. 
DASCHLE, 

H.R. 3541: Mr. BURGENER, Mr. DERWINSKI, 
Mr. WIitson, Mr. BaraLis, Mr. WHITEHURST, 
and Mr. BARNARD. 

H.R. 3614: Mr. LOTT, Mr. Guarini, Mr. 
FORSYTHE, Mr. WOLPE, Mr. HEFNER, Mr. SAM 
B. HALL, JR., Mr. Sawyer, Mr. GINGRICH, 
Mr. BETHUNE, and Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. 

H.R. 3619: Mr. Battey of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. BENEDICT, Mr. ATKINSON, and Mr. 


MARES. 

ELR. 3666: Mr. LEATH of Texas. 

H.R. 3688: Mrs. CoLLINS of Illinois. 

H.R. 3689: Mrs. CoLLINS of Illinois. 

H.R. 3690: Mrs. CoLLINS of Illinois. 

H.R. 3704: Mr. Baratis, Mr. BAILEY of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Hutto, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, 
Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. Lent, Mr. Murpuy, Mr. 
PEPPER, Mr. PORTER, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. 
Winn, Mr. BENNETT, and Mr. CORRADA. 

H.R. 3706: Mr. RAHALL and Mr. BENEDICT. 

H.R. 3769: Mrs. SCHROEDER. 

H.J. Res. 72: Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. PEPPER, 
Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. WILSON, 
Mr. LUNGREN, Mr. Leacu of Iowa, Mr. DE LA 
Garza, Mr. Munr Rv. Mr. Dyson, Mr. LAGO- 
MARSINO, Mr. McEwen, Mr. CAMPBELL, and 
Mr. MOLINARI. 

H.J. Res. 235: Mr. RICHMOND. 

H. Con. Res. 139: Mr. Horton, Ms. Mr- 
KULSKI, Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. Gray, Mr. Mo- 
LINARI, Mr. GINN, Mrs. Hott, and Mr. Forp 
of Michigan. 

H. Res. 29: Mrs. Bouquarp, Mr. DREIER, 
Mr. Hansen of Idaho, and Mr. SMITH of Ala- 
bama. 

H. Res. 48: Mr. MILLER of Ohio, Mr. MooR- 
HEAD, and Mr. ROBINSON. 

H. Res. 112: Mr. GRAY, Mr. STOKES, Mr. 
DELLUMS, and Mr. CONTE. 

H. Res. 124: Mr. ALBOSTA, Mr. BROWN of 
California, Mr. CLINGER, Mrs. FENWICK, Ms. 
FIEDLER, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. LUNGREN, Mr. 
PETRI, Mr. PORTER, Mr. REGULA, Mr. ROTH, 
Mr. RITTER, Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. 
VENTO, and Mr. WORTLEY. 

H. Res. 145: Mr. BAFALIS, Mr. CLINGER, Mr. 
COTTER, Mr. COURTER, Mr. Dornan of Cali- 
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fornia, Mr. Dyson, Ms. FIEDLER, Mr. FLORIO, 
Mr. HurTTO, Mr. Lent, Mr. Mapican, Mr. 
McC.ory, Mr. MINISH, Mr. MITCHELL of 
New York, Mr. Russo, Mrs. FENWICK, Mrs. 
HECKLER, Mr. PANETTA, Mr. FRENZEL, and 
Mr. YATRON. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, peti- 
tions and papers were laid on the 
Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 


106. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Iris K. 
Holland, Boston, Mass., relative to the pro- 
motion of infant formula around the world; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

107. Also, petition of the city council, 
Holtville, Calif., relative to a proposed 


amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States adopting the English lan- 
guage as the official language of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII, pro- 
posed amendments were submitted as 
follows: 

H.R. 3455 


By Mr. HARTNETT: 
—Page 59, following line 11, add the follow- 
ing new section: 

Sec. 906. The Secretary of the Army will 
maintain District Offices of the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers in any coastal area of 
the Continental United States having a 
major military installation or facility locat- 
ed within 25 miles of a major defense port. 
For the purpose of this section, a major mil- 
itary installation is defined to be any one of 
the following: 

1. Major U.S. Navy Shipyard. 

2. Home port for major Naval Forces. 

3. Major supply and embarkation port for 
elements of the Armed Forces. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


PEACEMAKING IN THE MIDDLE 
EAST: THE NEXT STEP 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


è Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, 
“Peacemaking in the Middle East: The 
Next Step,” an article by Shai Feld- 
man, appearing in the spring 1981 
issue of Foreign Affairs, offers creative 
proposals for reaching peace in the 
Middle East. I strongly urge my col- 
leagues to read this important article 
by Mr. Feldman who is a research as- 
sociate at the Center for Strategic 
Studies of Tel Aviv University. 

I have circulated a copy of the full 
text of this article to each member of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs but 
have condensed it to reduce printing 
costs. I hope these excerpts will en- 
courage my colleagues to obtain and 
read the article in its entirety. 
PEACEMAKING IN THE MIDDLE East: THE NEXT 

STEP 
(By Shai Feldman) 

Three years into the Camp David process, 
it is time to question its continued useful- 
ness. On the level of their bilateral rela- 
tions, Egypt and Israel continue to fulfill 
their respective obligations under the 1978 
Accords and the March 1979 Peace Treaty. 
Yet attempts to elaborate and expand upon 
these agreements in an effort to achieve a 
comprehensive Middle East peace have met 
enormous Obstacles. Negotiations over the 
proposed “autonomy” for the West Bank 
and the Gaza Strip are nearing a dead end. 
At issue are the most fundamental national 
aspirations and interests of the parties in- 
volved. Their differences on these issues can 
no longer be papered over by ambiguous 
legal formulations. Efforts to overcome 
these various problems incrementally are 
unlikely to produce significant results. 

In Israel, enthusiasm for the proposed 
West Bank autonomy has withered—a proc- 
ess that began almost as soon as the plan 
was conceived. Increasingly, Israelis con- 
clude that “real autonomy” can lead only to 
an independent Palestinian state—a percep- 
tion which is not shared by their Palestin- 
ian neighbors. The fundamental problem 
from Israel's perspective is whether it can 
afford to yield control over the West Bank. 
The area’s proximity to the state's essential 
core makes this a critical issue. The estab- 
lishment of a possibly radical Palestinian 
state so close to Israel’s heart is a source of 
much Israeli concern. Fear that such a state 
would threaten Israel’s very existence is 
widely shared, 

With such fears, Israel's flexibility in the 
autonomy talks is necessarily limited. * * * 

Other parties to the “autonomy” talks do 
not enjoy greater room for maneuver. At 
stake for Egypt is her ability to escape her 
present isolation within the Arab world. 
Having broken ranks with her former allies 
by signing a separate peace treaty with 


Israel, Egypt must now devote much effort 
to restoring her regional ties. To achieve 
this goal, Egypt needs to demonstrate that 
she continues to care for her Arab brothers. 
Her ability to establish her former position 
of leadership in the Arab world requires 
that she champion the Palestinian cause 
with no less enthusiasm than her chief com- 
petitors. Egypt must show that her political 
strategy will bring greater gains for the Pal- 
estinians than will the “military-confronta- 
tion” strategy of Syria and Iraq. Her ability 
to deliver Palestinian self-determination 
would provide conclusive evidence of the 
utility of her political approach. 


. * . e * 


For the Palestinians, the ever- absent 
party to the autonomy“ triangle, the di- 
lemma is no less cruel. The Camp David 
agreement calls for the participation of 
West Bank Palestinians in the autonomy 
negotiations. However, the latter refuse to 
join the talks until permission from the Pal- 
estine Liberation Organization is received. 
The PLO, in turn, faces three difficult 
choices. By refusing to sanction the partici- 
pation of local Palestinians in the autonomy 
talks, it loses a clear opportunity to exert in- 
direct influence over the negotiations’ out- 
come. On the other hand, were the PLO to 
permit such participation, it would risk the 
possibility that the West Bank leaders 
would exploit the talks to establish inde- 
pendent power bases of their own. A third 
PLO option—joining the negotiation process 
directly—is likewise hazardous. Its advan- 
tage would be in providing the PLO, for the 
first time, with direct leverage on the nego- 
tiations’ outcome. However, such a move 
would have to be made outside the Camp 
David framework, which recognizes no role 
for the PLO. In addition, it would require 
that the PLO meet America's preconditions 
for negotiation: recognition of Israel's right 
to exist, and acceptance of U.N. Resolutions 
242 and 338, which evisage a peaceful settle- 
ment entailing Israeli withdrawal from oc- 
cupied territories in return for Arab recog- 
nition of Israel's integrity as a sovereign 
state within secure and recognized bound- 
aries. 


The three regional partners to the pro- 
posed autonomy scheme are thus complete- 
ly deadlocked. Substantial progress in these 
negotiations is extremely unlikely. As long 
as the issues involved are weighed in their 
present context, a regional settlement is un- 
likely to result. An alternative framework is 
urgently needed. 

The proposed “Jordanian option” is un- 
likely to provide a viable alternative to the 
“autonomy” framework. This option calls 
for Israeli-Jordanian negotiations aimed at 
returning large portions of the West Bank 
to Jordan's control. However, whether King 
Hussein would agree to negotiate such a 
deal is still a question. At present, Israel will 
not—indeed, cannot—meet Hussein's mini- 
mal condition for such talks, namely an ex- 
pressed Israeli willingness to withdraw from 
the entire West Bank, including East Jeru- 
salem. Small wonder, then, that Jordan’s 


king remains dubious about the entire exer- 
cise, emphasizing his acceptance of the 
PLO's role as the Palestinians’ only legiti- 
mate representative. 


Israel's moral fiber weakened after the 
1967 War because the two principal sources 
which had sustained it up to that point no 
longer existed: a new reality threatened to 
compromise the preferred character of the 
Jewish state; and Israel's leaders refused to 
address the apparent dilemma, thus allow- 
ing the state’s character to be eroded. In- 
creasingly, Israelis raised fundamental ques- 
tions about the purposes of their state and 
the nature of the road it was taking. Basic 
political and moral objections to Israel's for- 
eign and defense policies were raised: many 
Israelis queried whether their leader's 
demand for absolute security would not lead 
to permanent war. Such objections found 
widespread expression during the 1969-70 
War of Attrition, and later, as Israelis found 
that controlling the increasingly hostile Pal- 
estinians in the West Bank and the Gaza 
Strip was a rather unpleasant proposition. 
Thus, Israel's national consensus on the 
basic principles of its policy was significant- 
ly eroded. 

Seen from this perspective, Israel has a 
fundamental interest in ridding itself of 
control over the West Bank. Numerically in- 
ferior to its adversaries, the state must rely 
on superior quality and high motivation 
among its citizens. To withstand their more 
numerous enemies, Israel's citizen-soldiers 
must be completely persuaded of the pur- 
poses of their state's policies. Once its na- 
tional consensus is lost, Israel's very survival 
is in question. A return to lines approximat- 
ing those held prior to the 1967 War implies 
both the return to the borders of a Jewish 
state and the reconstruction of its national 
consensus. It would constitute a reestablish- 
ment of the common denominator uniting 
all Israelis. Were they ever attacked again, 
they would at least enjoy a common pur- 
pose and common conviction that they had 
done everything possible to establish peace. 
Thus, the high motivation of Israel's sol- 
diers will not be in doubt. This by itself is a 
major factor to be considered in weighing 
the security risks associated with giving up 
control over the West Bank. 

Israel's withdrawal from the West Bank 
could be implemented only in the frame- 
work of a new national security package en- 
compassing four elements: first, a new role 
for Israel in the Western alliance system; 
second, security arrangements in the West 
Bank for the post-withdrawal era; third, an 
international economic effort to maximize 
both West Bank economic development and 
its interdependence with the economies of 
Israel and the more pro-Western Arab 
States; fourth, an explicit nuclear deter- 
rence posture. Within such a national secu- 
rity package, the significance of the West 
Bank would decline. This would allow Israel 
to recognize Arab sovereignty over the 
entire West Bank and to withdraw from 
almost all its territory. 

The first element in Israel's proposed na- 
tional security package is an enhanced role 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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in the Western alliance system. More pre- 
cisely, Israel should be made an integral 
part of the alliance’s efforts to secure West- 
ern interests in the Persian Gulf. This 
would increase Israel's deterrent profile: po- 
tential adversaries would be made aware 
that the Western alliance system has impor- 
tant stakes in Israel and that an attack on 
her could lead to a direct clash with the alli- 
ance. 


* * * * * 


By virtue of its geographic location, do- 
mestic stability, utter reliability, highly 
skilled manpower, and extremely potent air, 
naval, and ground forces, Israel has much to 
offer to the Western alliance. 

Israel could make a number of contribu- 
tions to the Western alliance. First, Israel’s 
air bases, including the two new bases now 
being built in the Negev, could be adjusted 
to make them interoperable with the U.S. 
Air Force. This would allow their use for 
the staging of operations such as those en- 
visaged above for the Rapid Reaction Force, 
and later for the Rapid Deployment Force. 
In addition, Israeli bases could be used for 
the staging of bombing operations. For ex- 
ample, if the Soviets were to begin an inva- 
sion of the Persian Gulf, operations could 
be staged from Israel to hit chokepoints in 
the Soviet advance. Second, munitions, fuel, 
food supplies, drinking water, communica- 
tions equipment, and medical gear could all 
be pre-positioned in Israel. Such pre-posi- 
tioning would have the advantage of prox- 
imity to critical areas where the deployment 
of the RRF and the RDF might be required. 
The critical importance of large quantities 
of drinking water became apparent during 
the latest exercise held by elements of the 
US. 101st Airborne Division in Egypt (Oper- 
ation Bright Star). The pre-positioning of 
jet-engine fuel would allow for air-refueling 
operations by KC-135 tankers to be 
launched from Israeli bases, thus extending 
the ranges of such tactical aircraft as the 
FB-111. 

Third, Israel could provide “real time” in- 
telligence on domestic developments in the 
region. Such intelligence would be required 
for the timely employment of the Rapid Re- 
action Force. In addition, Israel could help 
in providing some air and naval cover for 
such a force. Fourth, should a military clash 
require the deployment of America’s air- 
power in the farther corners of the region, 
Israel's land-based airpower could be em- 
ployed to defend U.S. aircraft carriers. If 
these carriers were stationed in Israel's 
proximity, Israel’s Navy could also be used 
for that purpose. Finally, in a grave crisis, 
Israel’s air and naval forces could defend 
strategic chokepoints, such as the Straits of 
Bab el Mandeb. 

In planning and preparing for such con- 
tingencies, Israel would be able to share 
with the Western alliance its rich combat 
experience in the region. Such sharing 
could take the form of employing Israeli ad- 
visers in desert warfare exercises held in the 
United States; the presence of U.S. training 
staffs in similar exercises held in Israel; 
joint planning for contingencies requiring 
U.S.-Israeli cooperation; and the joint con- 
duct of war games. 

Finally, Israel may have a number of con- 
tributions to make in the event that the alli- 
ance became involved in a prolonged, high- 
attrition military conflict in the Gulf. Israel 
could fulfill a wide variety of supportive and 
back-up roles for the combatting forces; for 
example, high-quality maintenance as well 
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as excellent medical services could be pro- 
vided. The surge capability of Israel’s arma- 
ment industry could play an important role 
as well, particularly since ammunition 
shortages are expected to be a critical prob- 
lem in a battlefield characterized by the ex- 
tensive use of modern armor and precision- 
guided munitions. 

An enhanced role for Israel in the West- 
ern alliance system would differ markedly 
from past suggestions that Israel should 
trade its control of the West Bank for an 
American security guarantee. Whereas a 
guarantee would institutionalize depend- 
ence—with a debilitating effect on the na- 
tion’s morale—the concept advanced here 
would establish interdependence, Israel 
would be dependent on the Western alli- 
ance, but the alliance would also become 
more dependent upon Israel. Thus, relations 
would be characterized by a far greater 
degree of symmetry than is the case with 
unilateral security guarantees, increasing 
the likelihood that the concept would be ac- 
ceptable to Israel's body politic. In addition, 
since it would rest on enduring mutual in- 
terests, the commitment would enjoy far 
greater credibility. 

The second component of the package in- 
volves security arrangements in the West 
Bank following Israel’s withdrawal. These 
should include prohibiting the introduction 
of heavy armaments into the West Bank for 
Arab forces, and, conversely, permitting the 
stationing of Israeli early-warning systems, 
surface-to-air missiles, and pre-positioned 
stocks in very limited areas. The limited real 
estate required for these purposes should be 
leased, without prejudice to Arab sovereign- 
ty over the entire West Bank. Also emphasis 
should be placed on avoiding friction with 
the area’s residents. Therefore, the large- 
scale stationing of Israeli ground forces in 
the West Bank should be strictly avoided. 


* * * * * 


Many fear that terrorism directed from 
the West Bank against Israel will grow once 
Israel withdraws from the area. * * * 

A measured assessment of the risks of ter- 
rorism, however, must take account of the 
problem's relative importance. Yearly, Isra- 
el's casualties from terrorism amount to 
from one-tenth to one-fifth the number of 
casualties caused by traffic accidents. Ter- 
rorism has resulted in many personal trage- 
dies, but for the nation it does not consti- 
tute a major strategic threat. In Israel's 
case, a national strategy which is otherwise 
sound should not be rejected simply because 
it does not provide an answer to terrorism. 
One may also argue that with Israel’s with- 
drawal from the West Bank—allowing for a 
resolution of the Palestinian problem—the 
incentives for terrorism would diminish. In 
addition, the future Arab sovereign of the 
West Bank would have a strong vested in- 
terest in arresting terrorism. 


* = s + * 


A major potential threat for Israel is that 
following her withdrawal, the West Bank 
will drift toward radicalism and its new 
rulers will initiate either terrorist or more 
organized forms of violence. The third com- 
ponent of the proposed security package ad- 
dresses this threat. Its basic premise is that 
the ability to deter terrorism should be aug- 
mented by a network of incentives barring 
the West Bank’s possible radicalization. 
These incentives should include a dramatic 
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development of the West Bank economy, as 
well as making it interdependent with the 
economies of Israel and pro-Western Arab 
states. 


To be sure, economic interdependence by 
itself cannot provide peace and stability. If 
anything, the causal relationship between 
interdependence and peace tends to be in 
the reverse direction—without a strategic 
and political framework providing general 
stability, economic relations do not reach a 
level allowing the creation of interdepend- 
ence. Clearly, there is a feedback relation- 
ship: once interdependence is established, 
the costs of dissociation increase, thereby 
enhancing stability and peace. However, an 
appreciation that interdependence can only 
cement the blocks arranged by a proper 
strategic and political framework is re- 
quired, so that unwarranted expectations— 
and, later, unnecessary disappointments— 
could be avoided. 


* 


Israel's withdrawal from the West Bank 
and the Gaza Strip might well reduce the 
Arabs’ motivation to wage war against 
Israel, but it would not eliminate this moti- 
vation entirely. Arab challenges to Israel's 
survival might yet recur. Since the afore- 
mentioned components of the proposed se- 
curity package do not fully meet the dan- 
gers entailed in such recurring challenges, 
an additional deterrent is needed. There- 
fore, Israel should develop the capability 
and adopt an appropriate strategy and doc- 
trine for overt nuclear deterrence. This 
comprises the fourth element in the pro- 
posed national security package. 

In terms of capability, Israel should devel- 
op nuclear weapons in a quantity and of a 
yield sufficient to demolish salient targets 
in each of the Arab states. The suggested 
doctrine is countervalue—that is, threaten- 
ing the destruction of cities and resources. 
It should consist of a simple but intentional- 
ly vague declaration that any attempt to 
cross Israel's borders by a significant mili- 
tary force would be countered with extreme- 
ly high levels of punishment. The strategy’s 
purpose would be to deter the Arab states 
from pursuing most forms of violence 
against Israel by letting them know that she 
possesses the means for devastating punish- 
ment. 

The central thrust of this essay is the cre- 
ation of a new Israeli national security pack- 
age, providing a new strategic context in 
which the West Bank's current pivotal role 
in Israel’s security is altered, thus allowing 
Israel’s withdrawal from the area. The will- 
ingness to carry out such a withdrawal is a 
prerequisite to the implementation of either 
a “real autonomy” or the “Jordanian 
option.” Given a willingness to withdraw, 
both are feasible avenues to a comprehen- 
sive Arab-Israeli accommodation. And, on 
balance, they involve a similar mix of risks 
and opportunities. Essentially, both consti- 
tute “Palestinian” options: the “real auton- 
omy” would quickly lead to a “small” inde- 
pendent Palestinian state in the West Bank 
and the Gaza Strip; the Jordanian option 
would over time lead to a large Palestinian 
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state, encompassing the Gaza Strip and 
both banks of the Jordan River. 


Only after Israel has gained the support 
of her staunchest ally, the United States 
* * * will she be able to initiate the difficult 
steps toward a comprehensive Middle East 
settlement. 


DEANO C. CERRI: A GREAT 
UNION MAN 


HON. GEORGE MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise today to honor Deano 
C. Cerri, senior business representative 
of the United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters & Joiners Local 2046 in Martinez, 
Calif. who will be retiring on June 30 
after 33 years as a member of the 
union. 

Deano joined local 2046 in 1948, and 
has served as a business representative 
for 12 years, the last 4 as senior busi- 
ness representative. In addition, 
Deano has been active in the Bay 
Counties District Council of Carpen- 
ters, and as a member of the board of 
trustees of the carpenters apprentice- 
ship and training fund for all of north- 
ern California. 

Beyond his union activities, Deano 
has exemplified the best qualities of 
the union movement with his active 
role in community affairs. He has long 
been involved with the Boys Clubs of 
America, serving on its board of direc- 
tors and as its president. 

It is with some sadness that I wish 
Deano a fruitful and enjoyable retire- 
ment, for his contribution to local 
2046 will surely be missed. His dedica- 
tion to the betterment of his fellow 
workers is a tribute to the best that 
the labor movement has to offer, and I 
hope that we will continue to have 
such dedicated union members as 
Deano Cerri.e 


USICA INTERVIEWS MIKE 
BARNES 


HON. SAM GEJDENSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


Mr. GEJDENSON. Mr. Speaker, our 
colleague MIKE Barnes, chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Inter-American 
Affairs, on which I am privileged to 
serve, was interviewed in March by 
Judy Hurley, staff correspondent of 
the U.S. International Communica- 
tions Agency. Ms. Hurley’s article, 
which was sent to all USICA posts in 
Latin America, describes Chairman 
Barnes hopes and plans for the sub- 
committee during the 97th Congress, 
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and sets forth some of his views on 
Latin American policy. Because of the 
interest we all have in Latin America, 
and the importance we attach to the 
work of the subcommittee, I wish to 
include the article in the RECORD at 
this point. 

CONGRESSMAN PLANS TO HIGHLIGHT UNITED 

STATES-LATIN AMERICA POLICY 
(By Judy Hurley) 

WasHINGTON.—The crowd in the stately 
corridor of the Rayburn House Office Build- 
ing of the U.S. House of Representatives 
grew as lobbyists, students, churchmen and 
women, government officials, and journal- 
ists waited for the doors of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee room to open. Not everyone 
was able to get into the room, but those left 
out and millions of other Americans across 
the United States did find out what tran- 
spired through news programs and newspa- 
pers. The subject of that hearing, March 11, 
and of two other equally crowded previous 
hearings was U.S. policy toward El Salvador. 

Michael D. Barnes (D-Md.), Chairman of 
the Inter-American Affairs Subcommittee, 
was probably very pleased with what hap- 
pened that afternoon. For just as the 
Reagan Administration has focused its pri- 
mary foreign policy attention in its first two 
months in office on Latin America, so too 
has there been a renewed focus on the area 
in Congress. Rep. Barnes has revitalized the 
subcommittee, both legislatively and in the 
public eye, saying that for too long, except 
when there is a crisis, too little attention 
has been paid to Latin America. 

“I hope that the subcommittee can be a 
forum responsible for a long-range look at 
Latin America and at how conditions in 
Latin America can be impoved,” he said, 
during a recent interview. “With the change 
of administration and the change in the 
Senate, there is some feeling in the House 
that there ought to be a forum for responsi- 
ble discussion of administration policy by 
supporters and critics, and in a responsible 
way the subcommittee can supply that kind 
of forum.” 

Not since the 1978 Panama Canal Treaty 
hearings on the other side of Capitol Hill in 
the Senate has there been such public inter- 
est in the U.S. policy toward its hemispheric 
neighbors. With the Reagan Administration 
emphasis on Latin America, especially 
events in El Salvador and Nicaragua and 
terrorism throughout the area, so too has 
the legislature become more concerned with 
the importance of activities in the hemi- 
sphere. The legislators are in a position to 
approve or reject President Reagan’s re- 
quests for appropriations, and as in the case 
of Barnes’ hearings, to force issues into 
public debate. Through meetings of his sub- 
committee, Barnes has presented to his col- 
leagues in the House a variety of opinions 
and viewpoints providing background on 
Latin American affairs. 

Barnes’ role is especially important in the 
97th Congress, because for the first time in 
25 years, the Democratic-controlled House 
of Representatives finds itself confronted 
with a Republican-controlled Senate and a 
Republican administration. 

But while Barnes and the Foreign Affairs 
subcommittee are focusing on the current 
problem in El Salvador, it is Barnes’ inten- 
tion to take a long-range look at relations 
and to also sort out U.S.-Latin American 
problems. 

Except during a crisis, “far too little at- 
tention has been paid to Latin America,” 
Barnes said. “We have also tended to see 
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Latin America as one entity and. . . tried to 
package one policy for all of Latin America. 

“There is such a divergence of cultures 
and nations that it takes a much more so- 
phisticated approach, and I would hope that 
our subcommittee can contribute to that 
kind of sophistication,” he said. 

In the last month, Barnes has begun turn- 
ing his ideas into action. The Committee 
has heard from scholars on Latin America 
and reviewed U.S. sanctions against Chile, 
in addition to carrying out the lengthy ex- 
amination of the U.S. role in El Salvador. 

“Economic deprivation and political re- 
pression” are the major concerns in the 
region that have to be addressed “pretty di- 
rectly,” Barnes said. 

“Economic deprivation foments unrest 
and political repression foments unrest. 
People are not able to live with any kind of 
dignity if they are in fear of their own gov- 
ernments,” he explained. “You will con- 
stantly have the danger of instability; so it 
is in the United States’ interest and in the 
interest of the people of Latin America to 
have as rapid as possible economic develop- 
ment and increased political freedom and 
human rights. 

“The desire of outsiders to take advantage 
of the economic and political problems—as 
clearly the Cubans will” is another reason 
for the United States to give economic help 
and to push for political reforms, Barnes 
said, pointing to the Reagan Administra- 
tion’s proof of outside intervention in El 
Salvador. 

But Barnes also feels that the administra- 
tion is putting too much emphasis on Soviet 
activities in the hemisphere. “Our policies 
with respect to Latin America,” he said, 
“need to be sufficiently sophisticated to rec- 
ognize that not everthing that happens is 
part of the East-West problem.” 

While economic, political, and human 
rights problems vary markedly from coun- 
try to country throughout Central and 
South America and the Caribbean, Barnes 
feels “it is important that the people have 
the perception of the United States as a 
country that cares whether their lives are 
improving, and whether or not their free- 
doms are increasing.” 

While there has always been what he calls 
an “arrogance of power” in the way the 
United States has traditionally dealt with 
Latin America, Barnes said, the United 
States has been such a factor of life there 
that “we can’t deny some ultimate responsi- 
bility for what is going on there .. If we 
just sat back today, we will have changed 
our policy of the last 50 to 100 years . . If 
we were to say it is not our role now, and 
not at least encourage reform, it seems to 
me we would be taking a pretty unrealistic 
approach.” 

One of the concerns some Members of 
Congress have now, he said, is that the 
Reagan Administration may be giving the 
perception that all the United States is con- 
cerned about is its own self-interest, particu- 
larly security interests. 

It must be generally understood through- 
out the world, he said, that the United 
States cares about other things. “We are 
not worried about freedom of the press, for 
example, just for the people in the United 
States. We also care whether people in all of 
Latin America, including Cuba, and places 
like Poland, Afghanistan, and the Soviet 
Union have freedom of the press. It should 
not be a one-sided policy.” 

The United States needs to have a combi- 
nation of continued public statements and 
private discussions to encourage human 
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rights, he said. It is important that we, in a 
public way, on a regular basis, restate our 
commitment to basic human rights as an 
element of our relationship with other 
countries. If we don’t stand for that, we 
don’t stand for much of anything.” 

“I think there are instances where the 
public posture of the United States in re- 
spect to human rights is important,” he ex- 
plained. “I also think that there are many 
specific instances where more can be 
achieved by privately—quietly—making a 
case.” 

Immigration will be another major issue 
of the next few years, Barnes pointed out, 
adding that he would like to hold joint 
hearings on the question with the Judici- 
ary's Subcommittee on Immigration, Refu- 
gees, and International Law. 

Immigration, especially with respect to 
Mexican workers, could raise a “lot of inter- 
esting questions about how our economy 
works, how these people are being exploited, 
what the impact of an open door policy 
would have on our inflation rate. A lot 
of questions that are not simple to answer,” 
he said. 

Barnes also would like his subcommittee 
to investigate international narcotics con- 
trol. 

The biggest legislative responsibility of 
the subcommittee is determining appropri- 
ate military and economic assistance for 
countries in the Western Hemisphere. That 
is expected to take up a lot of the commit- 
tee’s time. 

Barnes said that the committee will be 
looking at the Reagan Administration's re- 
quest for aid and hopes “there will be some 
consultation with Members of Congress as 
that develops.” 

The 37-year-old Congressman represents a 
legislative district close to the nation’s capi- 
tal and comes to the chairmanship this year 
after only one term in Congress, but with 
several years of experience in American 
politics. A lawyer, Barnes did postgraduate 
work in international economics in Geneva, 
He was a special assistant to then-Senator 
Edmund Muskie during Muskie’s 1970-1972 
campaign for the presidency and was execu- 
tive director of the National Democratic 
Platform Committee for the 1976 Democrat- 
ic National Convention.e 


HUMANE TRANSPORTATION OF 
‘HORSES INTENDED FOR 
SLAUGHTER ACT OF 1981 


HON. TOM HAGEDORN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


e Mr. HAGEDORN. Mr. Speaker, I 
am today introducing a bill entitled 
“the Humane Transportation of 
Horses Intended for Slaughter Act of 
1981.“ This bill is prompted by grow- 
ing reports of serious shortcomings in 
the manner in which some horses are 
transported to slaughter. This legisla- 
tion is intended to halt these abuses 
by filling in one of the few gaps in our 
laws governing the humane handling 
of animals. 

The high cost of food, and particu- 
larly for meat, in Europe and Asia 
combined with the foreign taste for 
horsemeat has created a strong 
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demand in America for slaughter 
horses. This demand has led to a dra- 
matic increase in the price paid for 
horses as slaughter animals and a con- 
comitant increase in the number of 
horses trucked to slaughter plants. 
These increases in the slaughter horse 
traffic have attracted some truckers 
who lack the knowledge or concern to 
handle these animals in a humane 
manner during shipment. 

In these instances, horses are placed 
in overcrowded trucks, denied proper 
watering and food, not unloaded to 
relax cramped muscles, and handled 
callously. There are all too frequent 
reports of horses tied head and tail to 
the trucks, vehicles without enough 
headroom, with sharp protruding 
edges which cause serious wounds. 
Often young foals are mixed with 
adult horses resulting in the young 
animals being trampled to death. 

In the last 10 years, the number of 
horses slaughtered at USDA-inspected 
plants has increased from fewer than 
60,000 to more than 320,000. The 
prices paid for these horses has in- 
creased from 20 cents per pound to 50 
or 60 cents per pound. The volume and 
dollars involved has resulted in an 
equal increase in cases of severe abuse 
of the animals. 

A Federal solution is required to 
meet these problems for two reasons. 
First, the abuses take place in inter- 
state commerce and fall within the 
traditional jurisdiction of Congress. 
Slaughter horses are generally 
shipped through several States, and 
some are destined for shipment direct- 
ly to foreign nations. Unfortunately, 
there are no Federal laws governing 
the shipment of these animals. While 
a few States have enacted laws and 
regulations dealing specifically with 
horse transportation, these require- 
ments apply only to the shipment 
while it is in that State. A Federal law 
is necessary because the abuse tran- 
scends State lines. 

Second, the State laws dealing with 
humane treatment of animals, particu- 
larly slaughter horses, are rarely effec- 
tive and lack uniformity in the few 
States which have enacted rules to 
govern these shipments. Most States 
do not even have rules governing 
slaughter horses, and rely on antiquat- 
ed and inadequate cruelty statutes. 

Another side effect of the growing 
horse meat trade has been an increase 
in the number of horse thefts. Slaugh- 
ter plants provide a ready market for 
stolen horses since they are not inter- 
ested in the breeding or confirmation 
of the animal involved. While this bill 
does not deal directly with the theft 
problem, I welcome. suggestions from 
interested parties how this can be han- 
dled. 

This legislation intends to provide 
for humane treatment of these horses. 
It directs the Secretary of Agriculture 
to establish regulations governing the 
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humane handling, care, treatment, 
and transportation of slaughter 
horses. These standards must include 
minimum provisions for feeding, wa- 
tering, loading, sanitation, ventilation, 
shelter from the weather, and vehicle 
specifications. The legislation author- 
izes the Secretary to investigate and 
inspect the vehicles and horses in 
transport as he deems necessary and 
provides civil and criminal penalties 
for violators. 

We have Federal legislation regulat- 
ing the ways animals are slaughtered 
once they arrive at the plant, yet 
these laws seem inconsequential if the 
horses are mistreated in shipment to 
be slaughtered. Many of the slaughter 
plants agree with the intent of this 
bill not only because they have no 
wish to see the horses suffer, but be- 


cause horses transported in a humane 


manner have greater value for their 
business. 

The time is long past for the protec- 
tive legislation. We have an obligation 
to halt these unnecessary abuses and I 
hope my colleagues will join in cospon- 
soring and supporting this bill.e 


CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT 
CREDIT 


HON. BOB SHAMANSKY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


Mr. SHAMANSKY. Mr. Speaker, 
today I am introducing a private bill 
to secure civil service retirement credit 
for certain present and former em- 
ployees of the Defense Construction 
Supply Center in Columbus, Ohio. 
This legislation, proposed by my pred- 
ecessor, Mr. Sam Devine, in the 96th 
Congress—H.R. 8165—concerns 51 em- 
ployees who, from the late 1940's until 
the mid-1960’s, worked as supply cata- 
logers, performing Federal cataloging 
services for private companies under 
contract with the Department of De- 
fense. During this time, these individ- 
uals worked side by side with civil 
servants and their work was super- 
vised and controlled by Federal civil 
service personnel. In the early 1960's, 
when the Government decided to un- 
dertake this cataloging function itself 
and established the Defense Construc- 
tion Supply Center in Columbus, these 
employees were automatically as- 
sumed into the Federal civil service 
where they performed the same job 
duties previously performed as private 
employees at the same Government 
site. 

The purpose of this private bill is to 
grant each of the 51 affected employ- 
ees a measure of retirement security 
by increasing the number of years for 
which they would receive credit in the 
computation of their civil service re- 
tirement annuities. While inequities of 
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this sort are not often resolved via pri- 
vate legislation, precedent does exist 
for unique situations similar to that 
presented here, see, for example, Pri- 
vate Law 93-123. Further, in these 
times of fiscal restraint, it is important 
to note that this bill would not impose 
any direct costs on the Federal Treas- 
ury, since it provides for a transfer of 
retirement credit from the social secu- 
rity system, into which the employees 
have already contributed, to the civil 
service retirement system. By no 
means would the affected employees 
receive duplicative benefits. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
bill which would grant these 51 em- 
ployees an equitable and fair measure 
of retirement security within the civil 
service retirement system, based upon 
their services which directly benefited 
the Federal Government. These indi- 
viduals, now civil servants nearing re- 
tirement, deserve this credit for the 
period they worked in civil service- 
type jobs and were employees in the 
“private” sector in name only. e 


U.S. FLAGSHIP FAIR 
COMPETITION TAX ACT 


HON. JOHN B. BREAUX 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


e Mr. BREAUX. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced legislation, cospon- 
sored by my colleague, Congressman 
Jack Kemp and other Members who 
are all vitally concerned about the 
present state of the U.S. merchant 
vessel fleet. Our bill, similar to H.R. 
2456 which was earlier introduced by 
Congressman KEMP and cosponsored 
by myself and several supporters of 
the new bill, attempts to put U.S. 
vessel owners on an equal tax footing 
with many of their foreign competi- 
tors. 

Mr. Speaker, the sad plight of our 
merchant fleet is no surprise to those 
of us who have witnessed the erosion 
of U.S. superiority in merchant af- 
fairs. For example: 

In 1950, our fleet ranked first in 
total capacity, with over 3,500 U.S.- 
flag oceangoing vessels. In 1980, that 
ranking had slipped to seventh and 
our fleet had declined to only 578 
active vessels; 

The number of seafaring jobs in U.S. 
oceangoing commercial vessels has 
dropped from a high of 54,000 as late 
as 1966 to just 19,385 in 1980; 

The U.S. merchant fleet now carries 
less than 5 percent of our total import- 
export trade and less than 2 percent of 
our dry-bulk trade; and 

As late as 1970, the number of U.S. 
liner companies totaled 19. In 1981, we 
only have nine such companies head- 
quartered in the United States. 

These are just a few of the sad sta- 
tistics that readily demonstrate the 
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depressed nature of both the U.S. mer- 
chant vessel fleet and the equally vital 
shipbuilding industry. The key ques- 
tion becomes why this state of affairs 
has come to exist and what can we in 
the Congress do about it? 

Mr. Speaker, my colleagues and I 
who have cosponsored this legislation 
believe that the answer to these ques- 
tions is evident from an examination 
and comparison of the vessel depreci- 
ation rules of our major foreign trad- 
ing partners with those currently ex- 
isting in the United States. In the 
United Kingdom, for example, the 
total first year’s depreciation writeoff 
is 100 percent; in Japan, 59.3 percent; 
in Sweden and Denmark, 51 percent; 
and in West Germany, 45 percent. Sev- 
eral other nations allow over one-third 
of the vessel cost to be depreciated in 
the first year. By comparison, the 
United States allows only 13.8 percent 
of the vessel cost to be depreciated 
during the first year it is in service. 

Our new legislation is intended to 
remedy this inequity and to provide 
clear incentives not only for the con- 
struction of U.S.-flag merchant ves- 
sels, but incentives for the construc- 
tion of such vessels in U.S. shipyards 
as well. The principal features of the 
new legislation will: 

First, allow a l-year writeoff for 
American-built, U.S.-flag vessels and a 
5-year writeoff for foreign-built, U.S.- 
flag vessels. Our original bill, H.R. 
2456, did not provide a 1-year writeoff 
for American-built vessels. We felt 
that this did not provide adequate in- 
centives to construct our vessels in 
U.S. shipyards; 

Second, in a manner similar to the 
administration’s H.R. 2400 and our 
H.R. 2456—provides flexibility as to 
the timing of the deduction. In recog- 
nition of the cyclical nature of the in- 
ternational maritime industry, the bill 
provides a more flexible method for 
the carryover of depreciation benefits 
to later years; 

Third, permit the benefit of the new, 
competitive depreciation rules to take 
effect sooner than proposed by the ad- 
ministration in H.R. 2400. Without the 
phasein period, the new schedules 
would come into effect in 1981 and 
extend to the entire U.S.-flag fleet. 
Owners of existing vessels would not 
recompute taxes already paid, but 
could apply the new schedules to re- 
maining basis and the value of addi- 
tions to basis subsequent to the effec- 
tive date of the provisions; and 

Fourth, discourage the abuse of 
these provisions by imposing a recap- 
ture penalty on any taxpayer that 
transfers a U.S.-flag vessel that has 
used the new depreciation rules to a 
foreign registry. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I believe 
that this bill is necessary, effective 
and consistent with the new tax poli- 
cies emerging from this Congress. I 
hope that many more of our col- 
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leagues will join us in sponsoring and 
working for the enactment of this leg- 
islation.e 


U.S. FLAGSHIP FAIR 
COMPETITION ACT 


HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


@ Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, today, I 
have joined with Congressman JOHN 
B. BRREAUx and 28 of our colleagues to 
reintroduce the U.S. Flagship Fair 
Competition Act. Our bill is very simi- 
lar to H.R. 2456—which I introduced 
earlier this year—but with some im- 
portant differences. The new bill will 
provide an additional incentive for 
ship construction in the United States. 
Specifically, it will allow a 1-year 
writeoff for American-built, U.S. flag- 
ships and a 5-year writeoff for foreign- 
built, U.S. flagships. Our intent is still 
the same—to encourage the construc- 
tion of U.S. flagships and to provide 
an impetus to build those ships in the 
United States. 

Three decades ago, the United 
States was the most powerful nation 
in the history of the world. Today, the 
500-odd oceangoing vessels flying our 
flag carry less than 5 percent of our 
commerce. That means 95 percent of 
U.S. trade is carried by ships of other 
countries, whose availability in time of 
crisis is uncertain at best. 

Though many factors have contrib- 
uted to this dangerous decline in our 
maritime industry, U.S. Federal tax 
policy certainly played a major role. 
The governments of most maritime 
nations provide substantial incentives 
for shipping, and one of the most ef- 
fective they receive is rapidly acceler- 
ated depreciation. Great Britain allows 
a l-year writeoff, Sweden allows a 5- 
year writeoff, and Germany allows its 
shipbuilders to write off almost half in 
the first year alone. But in the United 
States the current depreciation rate 
for U.S. ships is 14% years. Without 
the capital to put into new ships, U.S. 
shipbuilding is caught in a severe slide. 

This decline in U.S. shipbuilding ca- 
pacity and in the number of U.S. flag- 
ships has cost us thousands of jobs as 
well as the security—both military and 
economic—that a sound merchant 
marine insures. Over one-half of the 
members of the International Long- 
shcremen’s Association in Buffalo 
today are either unemployed or work- 
ing part time at jobs that are not mari- 
time related. In New York State, 1962 
was the last year the ILA accepted 
new union members. For 18 years, no 
new longshoremen jobs have been cre- 
ated in New York. 

If the United States is to survive as a 
secure and prosperous nation, we must 
develop and underake a maritime 
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policy that will reestablish the U.S.- 
flag commercial fleet as an effective 
economic instrument capable of sup- 
porting U.S. interests abroad. A sound 
merchant marine is essential for world 
security, for our domestic economy, 
and for the future of thousands of 
American workers nationwide. The 
U.S. Flagship Fair Competition Act is 
an important step in our program of 
recovery for the U.S. shipping indus- 
try.e 


BENEFITS OF PRIVATE 
EDUCATION 


HON. ELDON RUDD 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


@ Mr. RUDD. Mr. Speaker, I have on 
previous occasions expressed my sup- 
port for tuition tax credits for parents 
who choose to send their children to 
nonpublic schools. A related matter 
that is of increasing concern to me is 
the inability of our public educational 
institutions to provide the needed dis- 
cipline and basic curriculum that is of 
paramount value in our society’s 
desire to achieve optimum educational 
standards. Study after study have in- 
dicated that nonpublic schools are 
doing a far better job of accomplishing 
this goal than the public institutions, 
which received billions of dollars of 
our tax support. 

The following article suggests ways 
in which the public school system can 
learn from the successes of the private 
institutions, which spend about $1,000 
less per student than our tax-support- 
ed schools. The article, written by 
Phoenix Gazette columnist Marcia 
Sielaff, quotes data figures run by the 
National Center of Education Statis- 
tics on high school sophomores and 
seniors, and accomplished studies by 
James Coleman and Andrew Greeley. 
These two distinguished educators and 
authors both laud the success of the 
private schools’ academic achieve- 
ments. 

I insert the May 19, 1981, editorial 
written by Marcia Sielaff at this point 
in the RECORD: 

CATHOLIC SCHOOLS App TO SUPERIORITY OF 

PRIVATE EDUCATION 
(By Marcia Sielaff) 

Public school officials are unhappy about 
a study by James Coleman that shows the 
academic superiority of private and parochi- 
al high schools. They would be more un- 
happy if a study of Catholic High Schools 
were as widely publicized as the Coleman 
report. 

Both reports analyzed data from a Nation- 
al Center of Education Statistics’ study of 
high school sophomores and seniors. 
Andrew Greeley, author of “Minority Stu- 
dents in Catholic Secondary Schools,” con- 
centrated on identifying the factors that 


contribute to superior achievement among 
minority students. 
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Coleman was not as concerned with what 
makes some schools better than others as 
he was with finding ways to foster desegre- 
gation. Coleman believes that tuition tax 
credits and voucher plans will bring more 
minority students into private education. 
That private school students learn more was 
important to Coleman because it makes 
nonpublic education attractive to minority 
parents. 

Coleman concludes that private schools 
are most successful with students of low 
socio-economic background, exactly the 
group that does so poorly in public schools. 
Among Coleman’s other findings: Private 
schools have superior discipline; have 
higher academic standards, and require 
more homework. 

He also notes that private schools accom- 
plish their success with almost no federal 
funding and few special programs. Educa- 
tors say the Coleman report is invalid be- 
cause private schools enroll students of 
higher socio-economic status, can select 
their students and have fewer minorities. 

Coleman verifies these differences though 
he points out that private school students 
come from a wide range of socio-economic 
groups. More public school students come 
from the lower end of the socio-economic 
scale while private schools have more stu- 
dents from higher income brackets. 

He denies, however, that these differences 
fully account for the superior academic 
achievement of private school students. 
Greeley also concludes that differences in 
student background are not sufficient to ex- 
plain the differences in academic achieve- 
ment. 

Minority students from the same socio- 
economic groups achieved significantly 
more in Catholic schools than in public 
schools. Most significant of all: Differences 
in academic performance between high and 
low socio-economic groups are virtually 
eliminated by the senior year of Catholic 
school. Greeley attributes this unusual re- 
search finding to superior academic instruc- 
tion in Catholic high schools. 

Greeley compared Catholic with public 
schools and concentrated on the achieve- 
ment of minority students. He found that 
regardless of racial and ethnic differences 
all Catholic school students are expected to 
do the same amount of homework, write the 
same number of papers and complete the 
same course work. 

Coleman compared both Catholic and 
other private schools with public schools. 
Both researchers verify that private and pa- 
rochial school students take more academic 
course work and have fewer electives from 
which to choose. 

Despite greater discipline in Catholic 
schools, more than three-quarters of Catho- 
lic school students said that disciplinary 
policies were excellent or good as compared 
to less than half the students in public 
schools. Non-public school students also in- 
dicated greater self-esteem and felt more in 
control of their lives. Coleman suggests that 
academic achievement fosters the growth of 
self-esteem and leadership qualities. 

Greeley recommends more research into 
what kinds of teaching correlate with supe- 
rior academic achievement. He has little 
hope that it will occur, suggesting that re- 
search that casts doubt on public education 
is unlikley to find favor with public school 
educators. 

A study of elementary schools would 
appear to have even more merit than Gree- 
ley’s recommendation for more research at 
the high school level. The similarity of ele- 
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mentary school curriculum would make it 
easier to compare teaching methods and in- 
structional programs in public and private 
schools. 

High school students come from both 
public and private elementary schools and 
their achievement is influenced by their ele- 
mentary school experience. The variation in 
courses in high school also complicates com- 
parisons. 

Even Albert Shanker, president of the 
American Federation of Teachers and one 
of Coleman’s most outspoken critics, admits 
that public schools should emulate private 
schools. Shanker said, “I believe that there 
are three major areas in which public 
schools need change, and if these changes 
were made, the attraction of private school 
education would be greatly diminished. The 
areas are: (1) safety and order in the school 
and in the classroom, (2) increased pressure 
for achievement and maintenance of high 
academic standards, and (3) the teaching of 
commonly held values.” 

Public school educators might discover 
that some expenditures don’t contribute to 
improved educational outcomes. Public 
schools cost approximately $1,000 more per 
pupil than do Catholic schools but only 
about $200 of that can be attributed to the 
fact that Catholic school teachers (and 
other private school teachers) are paid less 
than public school teachers. 

There are one and a half times as many 
students per staff member in Catholic 
schools than in public schools and Catholic 
school class sizes are larger. Catholic school 
teachers are also less likely to hold ad- 
vanced degrees and they have an absentee 
rate of half that of public school teachers. 

With all the millions of taxpayers’ dollars 
spent on public schools it is perhaps embar- 
rassing to admit that public education 
would be improved by studying the methods 
of other schools that do so well with so 
much less. 

Embarrassing or not, if such research will 
help, public school officials should be the 
first to recommend it. Their present posture 
of defensive anger will do nothing to im- 
prove education. 


LaFALCE DISTRICT GROWS BY 
ONE 


HON. HENRY J. NOWAK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


@ Mr. NOWAK. Mr. Speaker, a page 1 
headline in the Buffalo Evening News 
in my hometown of Buffalo, N.Y., 
Wednesday, June 3, read: “LaFalce 
District Grows by 1.” 

The News’ report stated: 

Rep. John J. LaFalce’s constituency in- 
creased by one early this morning and the 
Congressman couldn’t be happier about it. 

Patricia LaFalce gave birth to the couple's 
first child, a son, at Children’s Hospital at 
2:31 a.m. Martin John LaFalce measured in 
at 21 inches, weighed 7 pounds 15 ounces at 
birth and has curly dark hair. Both mother 
and son, the hospital says, are doing fine— 
and dad, according to his local staff, isn’t 
feeling so badly either. 


Mr. Speaker, it is a pleasure for me 
to bring such a good news item to the 
attention of my colleagues, who I am 
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sure join in congratulating the 
LaFalce family and extending our best 
wishes. 


SMALL BUSINESS BILL OF 
RIGHTS 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, 
much has been said in this Chamber 
about what action needs to be taken to 
get our country back on sound eco- 
nomic footing. Much has been said 
about big labor and big business. And 
certainly a day does not go by when 
someone does not rise to speak to the 
evil of big government. The forgotten 
one in this wrangle has been the indi- 
vidual entrepreneur who is by far the 
most important element of our free 
enterprise system. 

I commend to my colleagues Jack 
Anderson’s column in the Washington 
Post of May 29, 1981: 

NEEDED: A SMALL BUSINESS BILL OF RIGHTS 
(By Jack Anderson) 

Before the first asphalt went down on 
Wall Street, a love affair began to blossom 
between Big Government and Big Business. 
Yet the nation would be better served if the 
government would listen to the entreaties of 
a worthier suitor: the individual entrepre- 
neur who has historically been the back- 
bone of the free enterprise system. 

In the best American tradition of worship- 
ing financial success, many officials of the 
Reagan administration have made it their 
first priority to attend to the needs of the 
corporate giants. 

The American small businessman, mean- 
while, could become an endangered species. 
He is reeling from the after-blast of sky- 
rocketing inflation and interest rates while 
being battered by abusive tax laws and gov- 
ernment regulations. 

What small businessmen need is a Bill of 
Rights that will give them a fighting chance 
to coexist with the big guys. Here, then, is 
my own suggestion for a Small Business Bill 
of Rights: 

Right to Compete: Individual initiative 
and enterprise must be encouraged, not dis- 
couraged. Anti-trust laws may need to be 
tightened to keep the big boys from selling 
below cost to drive smaller competitors out 
of business. Given half a chance, the pio- 
neer traits of risk-taking and Yankee inge- 
nuity will rise again. 

Right to Be Heard: There are 14 million 
small and independent businesses in the 
United States, which employ 58 percent of 
all private-sector jobs and support 100 mil- 
lion people. Yet their voices are a barely au- 
dible whisper in the halls of Congress, com- 
pared to the cacophony of Big Business and 
Big Labor lobbyists. 

Right to Inherit: One of the strongest mo- 
tivations for starting a business is the hope 
that it can be passed on from one genera- 
tion to the next. But estate and gift taxes 
have reached a confiscatory level that 
threatens the survival of family businesses 
and promotes sellouts to conglomerates. 

Right to Reasonable Regulation: Many a 
beleaguered small business man spends 
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most of his time filling out government 
forms and complying with government regu- 
lations. The thousands of regulatory laws 
are written with Big Business in mind; it’s 
unreasonable to expect General Motors and 
Mike’s Garage to meet the same govern- 
ment standards and reporting requirements. 

Right to Fair Taxation: The tax laws are 
full of loopholes that favor the big corpora- 
tions. The small businessman who files as 
an individual or partnership is socked with 
double taxation of dividends and inadequate 
investment tax credits. If he manages to 
show a profit or break even in spite of these 
handicaps, inflation alone will push him 
into a higher tax bracket. 

Right to Affordable Wage Scales: Though 
organized labor will raise howls of protest, it 
makes sense to give small businesses relief 
from minimum wage regulations. Workers 
will be better off if small firms are free to 
create new jobs. 

Right to Equal Interest Rates: Discrimina- 
tion against small business borrowers must 
stop. Bankers justify charging small busi- 
nesses two or more points above the so- 
called prime rate, while giving big borrowers 
rates three or four points below the prime. 
The argument is that the little guys are 
bigger risks. But small businesses have no 
monopoly on failure—as Lockheed and 
Chrysler have demonstrated. 

Right to Government Contracts: The 
record shows that small businesses are 24 
times more efficient in creating new prod- 
ucts and technologies. Yet only a paltry 3.4 
percent of the federal government’s con- 
tracts for research and development go to 
small companies. All told, they manage to 
get only about 20 percent of government 
contracts. 

Small can be beautiful. But if America’s 
small businesses aren't given a chance to 
survive, future generations may never be 
able to see just how beautiful they were.e 


COMMEMORATION OF DANISH 
CONSTITUTION DAY, JUNE 5 


HON. JAMES L. NELLIGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


Mr. NELLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to commemorate one of the most im- 
portant days in Danish political histo- 
ry, Constitution Day, which is cele- 
brated each year on June 5. 

For those who may not be familiar 
with Danish history, let me briefly re- 
count what Constitution Day means to 
the Danish people. Until 1849, the 
Danish monarchy was autocratic in 
form. On June 5, 1849, the national as- 
sembly ratified the first national con- 
stitution which incorporated the prin- 
ciples of separation of powers, and 
representative government. The 
powers of the monarch were greatly 
reduced. Whereas previously all power 
had emanated from the King or 
Queen, under the June Constitution, 
all power rested in the Danish people. 

June 5 has subsequently become an 
important symbolic date in Denmark. 
On June 5, 1915, the Constitution was 
amended to allow women and servants 
to vote, and to lower the voting age in 
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Denmark to 25. Further constitutional 
amendments on June 5, 1953, ex- 
tended the authority of the democrat- 
ically elected Parliament. 

In short, June 5 has come to symbol- 
ize the extension of democratic princi- 
ples in Denmark. I salute the Danes, 
and their descendants in Pennsylva- 
nia’s 11th District and across our 
Nation, on this, their national holi- 
day. 


HANDGUN LEGISLATION 
HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


@ Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 29, 1981, the Wash- 
ington Post published an editorial that 
advocated a movement toward com- 
promise on the divisive issue of hand- 
gun legislation. It followed a state- 
ment by Mr. Roptno in the May 21, 
1981, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD that ex- 
pressed similar sentiments, and the ed- 
itorial quoted quite extensively from 
that statement. The editorial High 
Noon vs. Middle Ground,” follows: 
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Maybe—just maybe—reason and accom- 
modation could creep into the debate over 
what, if anything, this country should do 
about the gunning down of its citizens. If le- 
gitimate gun owners could believe that this 
effort is not the start of total disarmament 
of every household in America, and if the 
larger number of people who support 
stronger legislative protections against 
handgun abuses could acknowledge the con- 
cerns of sportsmen, hunters and gun collec- 
tors, there is room for some reason—and for 
a moderate legislative attempt to curb crimi- 
nal handgun violence. 

Such movement toward compromise is not 
likely to begin with any of the groups whose 
high-noon showdowns tend to send political- 
ly jittery members of Congress ducking 
under the window sills and tables. But just 
in the last few days, some serious rethinking 
about the issue, and about possible compro- 
mise measures, has been coming from inter- 
esting corners. Bob Hope, longtime friend of 
President Reagan and hardly a gun control 
zealot, says the shooting of Mr. Reagan 
points up the desirability of some firearms 
registration that might assist in tracing 
weapons used in such shootings. Columnist 
James Kilpatrick also has suggested that 
some compromise legislation could be 
shaped and enacted this year. 

Last week in the House, Rep. Peter W. 
Rodino Jr. (D-N.J.) also made a significant 
plea for a reasoned approach to make 
Americans safer on their streets and in their 
homes. Citing a moderate measure that he 
and 50 co-sponsors have introduced, Mr. 
Rodino noted that it would cost little in dol- 
lars “and nothing in terms of liberties.” The 
legislation he seeks, like a companion bill in- 
troduced in the Senate by Edward M. Ken- 
nedy (D-Mass.), would not outlaw handguns; 
it would not even require registration or li- 
censing; and it would not disarm citizens 
who “believe they have a right and a neces- 
sity to have a handgun for protection.” 
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What the bill would do is “tell handgun 
owners that, if they commit a crime with a 
handgun, they will lose their freedom. And 
it would make it more difficult and expen- 
sive for a criminal to get a handgun.” The 
bill would 1) provide mandatory minimum 
sentences for anyone using or carrying a 
gun in the commission of a felony; 2) totally 
ban Saturday night specials, those cheap, 
concealable guns that no serious hunters or 
collectors care for, and that account for 
about 10 percent of the 2 million handguns 
assembled in the United States each year; 3) 
require a 21-day waiting period before the 
purchase of any other kind of handgun; and 
4) ban the sale of handguns by pawnbro- 
kers, control multiple purchases and require 
better record-keeping of sales, thefts and 
losses. 

Don't these steps make sense? As Mr. 
Rodino says, “I do not believe that sports- 
men, hunters and gun collectors are un- 
yielding foes of handgun legislation. They 
are good and reasonable citizens. I under- 
stand the culture and heritage that make 
their guns their most prized possessions. I 
would join in opposing any effort to sepa- 
rate them from their guns. But can any of 
us oppose a law that would make it harder 
for the criminal, the sick, the would-be as- 
sassin to get a handgun?” e 


MARINE MAMMAL PROTECTION 
ACT AUTHORIZATION 


HON. EDWIN B. FORSYTHE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


Mr. FORSYTHE. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 13, 1981, the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries ordered 
reported H.R. 2948 which extended 


the authorization for the Marine 
Mammal Protection Act for 1 year. Al- 
though the hearing record of April 7 
established that there are several 
problems involving the implementa- 
tion of the act which may necessitate 
substantive amendments, the existing 
authorization expires on September 
31, 1981, and under the House rules, it 
is necessary to report all fiscal year 
1982 authorization bills by May 15, 
1981. Consequently, the committee did 
not have the time necessary to bring 
all the interested parties together to 
reach agreement as to what amend- 
ments to the act are necessary and ap- 
propriate. 

Two of the many issues which need 
to be addressed concern tuna/porpoise 
conflicts and the cumbersome proce- 
dures by which marine mammal man- 
agement is transferred to the States. 
As a result of informal meetings be- 
tween the interested parties, a great 
deal of progress has been made on 
tuna-porpoise issues, but there is still 
nothing concrete. Unfortunately, less 
progress has been made on the issues 
involving the return of managment to 
the several interested States. This 
problem area needs resolution because 
of situations like that in Alaska where 
management of such species as walrus 
and polar bears is virtually ignored 
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since neither the Federal Government 
nor the State is managing marine 
mammals. The additional pressure of a 
l-year authorization should help to 
bring about an agreement between the 
parties which can be formalized 
through amendments to the act. 
When legislative language is agreed to, 
then would be the time to seek a 
longer authorization. 

Erroneously, some individuals have 
contended that anyone who supports a 
1-year versus a 3-year authorization of 
the Marine Mammal Protection Act is 
indicating their support for doing 
away with all protection for marine 
mammals. This is simply not true. I 
have been a longtime supporter of the 
Marine Mammal Protection Act and 
any measures which will insure 
healthy marine mammal populations. 
However, if the act designed to protect 
these populations cannot be imple- 
mented as Congress intended, then it 
is time to hold hearings to address 
these problems in a responsible 
manner and to attain agreement from 
all concerned parties. 

I am committed to the continuation 
of the Marine Mammal Protection Act 
but believe that we should investigate 
proposals which may make the act a 
more effective means of conserving 
marine mammals.@ 


THANKSGIVING FOR THE 
PROVIDENCE OF GOD 


HON. GUS YATRON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


Mr. YATRON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to pay tribute to Msgr. John E. 
Boyle, who on Sunday, May 31, cele- 
brated his 50th anniversary in the 
priesthood. 

It is indeed fitting that Monsignor 
Boyle’s achievements should be noted 
and honored in the U.S. Congress. I 
wish to echo the sentiments of all 
those from St. Patrick’s Church in 
Pottsville, Pa., who joined together to 
pay tribute to this outstanding clergy- 
man. I know that all my colleagues 
will join me in wishing Monsignor 
Boyle the very best success in the 
future. The Sixth District of Pennsyl- 
vania is indeed most fortunate to 
count Monsignor Boyle as one of its 
most distinguished spiritual leaders. 

I offer the following article which 
appeared in the Pottsville Republican 
on May 30, 1981, for my colleagues’ at- 
tention on the many achievements of 
Monsignor Boyle: 

‘THANKSGIVING FOR THE PROVIDENCE OF Gop 
AS MONSIGNOR BOYLE MARKS “FASTER THAN 
FAST” 50 YEARS SERVING CHURCH 
(By Stephanie Waite) 

“Dominus Providebit,” or, “The Lord Will 


Provide,” is more than the theme of this 
weekend's jubilee at St. Patrick Church, 
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celebrating Monsignor John E. Boyle's 50th 
year in the priesthood. 

The motto also has a special meaning for 
Monsignor Boyle on his anniversary. “The 
Lord has done a beautiful job providing for 
me in these 50 years,” he says. “The theme 
is thanksgiving for 50 years of the provi- 
dence of God.” 

The 50 years have sped by “faster than 
fast,” Monsignor Boyle says. “I can’t believe 
it’s actually happening.” 

Before coming pastor of St. Patrick, Mon- 
signor Boyle worked in various positions 
within the church. He was an assistant 
pastor at St. Mary Parish, Saint Clair, and 
St. Margaret Parish, Narberth, and taught 
at the Roman Catholic High School, Phila- 
dephia, for four years. 

From 1939-53, Monsignor Boyle served as 
archdiocesan director of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith, in Philadelphia. 
There, he raised funds for mission work 
traveling to different parishes to talk about 
missions. 

In March 1953, he became pastor of St. 
Patrick. Of all his years in the priesthood, 
Monsignor Boyle says, “those 28 years (as 
pastor of St. Patrick) have been the 
reward.” 

He says he has been especially gratified 
by the cooperation he has received from 
people in the parish and in the community. 
“The cooperation we have had is physically 
evident here in Pottsville,” he said, citing 
the renovation and remodeling of St. Pat- 
rick and the construction of Nativity BVM 
High School, both of which took place 
under his direction. 

“The ecumenical spirit in the community 
as beautifully demonstrated when we had 
permission to use the former Presbyterian 
Church on Fifth Street while our church 
was being renovated,” he says. The triple 
Gothic chair now at St. Patrick was donated 
by the Presbyterian Church. “I would pay 
very special tribute to the Rev. Elmer Davis, 
who encouraged the trustees of his church 
to give the chair to us.” 

He proudly remarks that his parish is the 
mother parish of Schuylkill and Carbon 
counties and ranks third, in order of foun- 
dation, among the Allentown Diocese 
churches. Founded in 1827, St. Patrick is 
preceded in that respect only by St. Peter's 
Church in Reading and Blessed Sacrament 
Church in Bally. 

In his 28 years at St. Patrick, the biggest 
change Monsignor Boyle has seen is a de- 
crease in the number of parishioners. 
“When I came in 1953, there were 1,800 
families in our parish; now there are 1.625.“ 

“It’s been particularly noticeable in the 
past few years.” He cites the death of older 
people and departure of young people to 
other areas of the country as reasons for 
the decline. 

“The young people are sentimental, they 
come back to be married, but other than 
that they don’t stay,” he says. 

In the Catholic Church as a whole, prob- 
ably the biggest changes Monsignor Boyle 
has seen during his 50-year tenure were 
those wrought by the Second Vatican Coun- 
cil. 

“This did not come easy, but it has been 
accepted,” he says. “Even older people very 
set in their traditions have bowed to the will 
of the church. It’s a tribute to the older 
people that they were obedient despite their 
traditions.” 

Among the changes were that Mass was 
no longer said in Latin, methods of adminis- 
tering rites were updated, and participation 
by the congregation in Mass was increased. 
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Looking at his church from before Vati- 
can II to now, Monsignor Boyle says, “It 
doesn’t seem like the same place.” 

Along with all the rewards of his 50 years, 
there have been “momentary disappoint- 
ments,” he says, “but they always seemed to 
be surmountable. You look at things and 
say, ‘this is the way the Lord wants it, and 
I'm sure he'll bring the best out of it. We're 
doing the work of the Lord and have to 
work through him.“ 

Looking towards the future, Monsignor 
Boyle says again that the Lord has provided 
for him. “The Lord has given me excellent 
health and I will go on as long as the bishop 
allows.” 

He adds, “I see a great future for the 
church (as a whole). We've reached what 
people might call a low ebb, but it’s on its 
way back now, demonstrated by the return 
to faith by young people.” 

All in all, his 50 years in the priesthood 
“have given me a great deal of pleasure,” 
Monsignor Boyle said. “I would be delighted 
to do it over again.“ 


WATER MANAGEMENT MEANS 
BETTER PROFITS 


HON. GEORGE MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have introduced H.R. 2606, 
the Water Pricing Reform Act, which 
would increase the efficient use of 
Federal water resources by eliminating 
archaic price subsidies. Past studies 
have found that pricing based on the 
actual cost of delivery encourage con- 
servation and more efficient water 
usage, while dramatically cutting bil- 
lions of dollars in subsidies which are 
paid by taxpayers, utility users, and 
municipal and industrial water cus- 
tomers. 

I want to bring to the attention of 
the House another study which con- 
cludes that the improved management 
which would result from water pricing 
reform would also produce higher 
profits for irrigators. This study, by 
Department of Agriculture economists 
Harry Ayer and Paul Hoyt, concluded 
that substantial amounts of water 
could be saved through better manage- 
ment, and that less water and a lower 
yield often means a higher profit. 

The conclusions of this study should 
be of great interest to all members 
concerned about the adequacy of our 
water supplies, the future of agricul- 
ture, and the enormous and indefensi- 
ble public subsidy enjoyed by a small 
number of irrigators at the expense of 
millions of taxpayers. 

The article follows: 

[From the Irrigation Age, March 1981] 
WATER MANAGEMENT LEADS TO LARGER 
PROFITS 

Many farmers in water-short areas may be 
able to make more money by pumping less 
water onto their crops. 

The reason, said USDA economists Harry 
Ayer and Paul Hoyt, is that they're draining 
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away potential profits along with ground- 
water supplies when they irrigate their 
crops to get the highest possible yield. 

According to the researchers, less water 
and a lower yield often mean a higher 
profit. After a certain amount of water is 
applied to any crop, a point is reached 
where any additional water results in an in- 
creasingly smaller improvement in yield per 
acre. That's the law of diminishing returns. 

To maximize profits, a producer should 
apply water only until the costs associated 
with adding the last increment of water 
match the value of the extra yield gained 
through the added water application. Any 
irrigation beyond that level starts cutting 
into profits, even though it may result in a 
further improvement in yield. 

Of course, the amount of irrigation offer- 
ing maximum profits varies for different 
crops, soil types, climates, lift depths and 
prices of water, energy and crops. 

The traditional practice of applying 
enough water to ensure maximum plant 
growth and yield developed when the farm 
price of water was very low. Under those cir- 
cumstances, profits were at or near their 
maximum when yields were at their high- 
est. 

The custom has been encouraged by both 
private and public irrigation management 
services. However, the rapid rise in energy 
prices in recent years and evidence that cer- 
tain groundwater aquifers are being deplet- 
ed are changing the basic economics of 
water management in parts of the West. 

Arizona, where the economists conducted 
much of their research, illustrates the possi- 
bility of cutting water use per acre while in- 
creasing farm profits. Like several of its 
neighbors, the state is using groundwater 
much faster than the water tables are being 
replenished. 

Agriculture consumes more than 85% of 
the total water used in Arizona, but growing 
competition from industrial and residential 
use is putting increasing pressure on water 
supplies. 

About half of the state’s cropland is irri- 
gated with groundwater, and nearly 60% of 
this acreage is pump irrigated from depths 
of 300 feet or more. As energy rates rise, the 
water is becoming more and more expensive 
to pump. 

Irrigation costs typically account for 
almost a third of all farm operating ex- 
penses in pump areas. Annual electricity 
bills runs $25,000 or more for medium size 
(500-acre) farms in many parts of the state. 

In their study of several counties, Ayer 
and Hoyt found that at relatively low water 
prices of about 50 cents per acre inch (a 
typical cost for surface water), there was 
virtually no difference between the profit 
and yield maximizing levels of irrigation for 
Arizona cotton, wheat or sorghum. Much of 
Arizona farmland is irrigated with inexpen- 
sive surface water. 

However, at water prices of $2.50 per acre 
inch (the estimated cost for water pumped 
from Arizona depths), the maximum profit 
for all three crops at 1979 crop prices was 
reached with at least 4 fewer acre inches of 
water than the maximum yield level. Profits 
were also improved—many cotton farmers, 
for example, could have reaped an addition- 
al $5 per acre. 

At high water prices of $5 per acre inch 
(for water pumped from a 600-foot depth), 
water savings were 8 or more acre inches. 
Profits were higher, too. In general, the re- 
searchers concluded that wherever water 
prices were medium to high, water applica- 
tions could frequently be cut 6 acre inches 
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(one normal irrigation) or more on cotton, 
wheat and sorghum grown in a variety of 
soils under a wide range of crop prices. 

The result: More than 144,000 acre feet of 
water a year could be saved in Arizona by 
reducing applications on the three crops to 
the maximum profit—rather than maxi- 
mum yield—level. This represents only 
about 3% of total farm use of water in the 
state and it probably wouldn’t be enough to 
avoid other conservation measures, but it’s 
still a large amount relative to urban needs. 

For example, that much water could satis- 
fy all the municipal-industrial needs of 
Tucson—a city of nearly a half million—for 
about two years. At the same time, the 
144,000 acre feet of water savings could add 
about 1 to 2% to producers’ profits, even 
after accounting for about a 2% drop in crop 
yields. 

The profit-maximizing approach to irriga- 
tion applies not only to Arizona, but also to 
other areas where farmers are drawing 
water from sources with high pump lifts 
(200 feet or more), where sprinkler systems 
rather than gravity flow systems are used to 
deliver water to the fields, or anywhere else 
where water costs are a major part of farm 
expenses. This includes parts of California, 
Texas, New Mexico, Idaho, Washington, 
Nevada, Colorado, Nebraska, Oklahoma and 
Kansas. 

While the profit-maximizing approach 
alone can't meet all the needs for conserva- 
tion, it has one big advantage: no major in- 
vestment. Although greater management 
time and skill are necessary to adopt more 
efficient irrigation scheduling, it’s one ap- 
proach that doesn’t require capital out- 
lays—unlike lining irrigation canals or 
buying a more efficient irrigation system. 
So, why isn’t this low-cost, profit-boosting 
approach to irrigation in wide use? 

Along with resistance to change, a major 
reason is the risk associated with reducing 
water applications because so little is known 
about how crop yields respond when water 
is withheld at different stages of plant de- 
velopment in different areas. Ayer and Hoyt 
said, 

Sometimes, farmers intentionally overirri- 
gate in order to keep ahead of the plants’ 
water requirements, This provides a margin 
of safety in case of an irrigation system 
breakdown or in case severe weather causes 
the crop to need more water than can be 
quickly provided. However, even with these 
risks, many farmers might be able to take 
advantage of the opportunity to both in- 
crease profits and conserve water if more in- 
formation were available. 

Most agronomic research has concentrat- 
ed on the amount of water needed to obtain 
the highest yield. Ayer and Hoyt argue that 
the perspective should change from one of 
engineering efficiency where output is maxi- 
mized to one of economic efficiency where 
profit is the priority. 

They recommend that future experiments 
focus on how crop yields respond to stress 
so that public and private irrigation man- 
agement specialists can advise producers on 
the levels and scheduling of irrigation that 
will provide the most profit.e 
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PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


HON. W. HENSON MOORE 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


@ Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I was un- 
avoidably absent earlier today when 
the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Conte) offered a motion to the 
conference report to accompany H.R. 
3512 making supplemental appropri- 
ations for the current fiscal year. His 
motion would impose regular reduc- 
tion in force standards upon the Na- 
tional Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration. At the time of this vote 
on rolicall No. 61 I had been called to 
the White House to confer with the 
President on the direction of ongoing 
tax cut actions within the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means on which I 
serve. Had I been present for the vote 
on the gentleman’s motion, I would 
have voted for it.e 


THE U.S. ARMY RESERVE 
HON. IKE SKELTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


@ Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
virtually impossible for this country to 
maintain a strong defense posture 
without a firm commitment to the 
precepts of the total force concept. 
This is particularly true in the case of 


the Army because, as you know, our 
total force concept places a very heavy 
reliance on the wholesale integration 
of combat and support elements of the 
U.S. Army Reserve into the Active 
Army. In fact, in a wartime environ- 
ment, did you know that the USS. 
Army Reserve would provide 24 per- 
cent of all combat engineer battalions; 
33 percent of all special forces units, 
44 percent of all medical units; 68 per- 
cent of all light equipment mainte- 
nance companies; 100 percent of all 
training divisions and brigades; and 54 
percent of all conventional ammuni- 
tion companies? 

I have not listed all the contribu- 
tions that the Army Reserve would 
make to our war fighting effort; how- 
ever, the examples convincingly dem- 
onstrate how much the American 
people are dependent on the Army Re- 
serve as both a strong and visible com- 
ponent of our peacetime defense force 
and as a powerful and responsive ele- 
ment of our wartime defense machin- 
ery. 

Today the U.S. Army Reserve con- 
sists of over 400,000 troops, with over 
200,000 being provided by the Selected 
Reserve, and approximately 200,000 
provided by the Individual Ready Re- 
serve (IRR). The Selected Reserve 
component consists of troop units 
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such as infantry battalions, tank bat- 
talions, engineer bridge companies, ar- 
tillery battalions, transportation bat- 
talions, maintenance battalions, and 
others. The IRR represents a pool of 
pretrained military manpower which 
could be utilized to fill out Active and 
Reserve units and as replacements for 
battlefield casualties. 

In my judgment, reservists represent 
a clear reflection of the spirit and pa- 
triotism which are part of this great 
country’s heritage. These young men 
and women are both citizens and sol- 
diers, and they are frequently required 
to make personal sacrifices in order to 
support the difficult missions they 
have been assigned. In the words of 
Winston Churchill, the reservist is 
truly “twice the citizen.” 

In assessing the readiness of our 
U.S. Army Reserve, there are two 
pressing problems. The first of which 
is a critical shortage of about 250,000 
personnel in the IRR. This shortage 
means that the required troops would 
not be available 90 days into a major 
conflict, and this fact calls into ques- 
tion the sustainability of our forces. In 
order to assist with this problem, last 
year the Congress authorized a $600 
reenlistment bonus for the IRR, and 
the fiscal year 1982 defense authoriza- 
tion bill would extend this authority 
until 1985. 

An almost equally pressing problem, 
however, is the lack of sufficient and 
modern equipment. In the U.S. Army 
Reserve, only about 37 percent of the 
wartime dollar value of equipment is 
on hand, and much of the equipment 
on hand is deteriorating or obsolete. A 
recent study concluded that most 
units could maintain acceptable levels 
of training with 70 percent of their au- 
thorized equipment; however, 37 per- 
cent is clearly inadequate. Readiness 
has suffered and will continue to 
suffer, as long as insufficient equip- 
ment is provided to Selected Reserve 
units for the purpose of training. In 
order to modernize the force in fiscal 
year 1981, the Congress authorized $25 
million and this year the House Armed 
Services Committee is recommending 
authorizing additional funds to contin- 
ue this much needed modernization 
program. 

I strongly urge that the Congress 
support those Army Reserve require- 
ments which are reflected in the fiscal 
year 1982 defense authorization bill; 
and I ask my colleagues to join me in 
supporting this important piece of leg- 
islation. Again, it has been an honor. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 
HON. BILL NELSON 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1981 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, I was 
absent on June 2 due to official busi- 
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ness in my district and was not record- 
ed on rolicalls 54 through 60. Had I 
been present I would have voted yes“ 
on each of these seven recorded 
votes. 


DEAF SEEK BETTER TV 
PROGRAMS 


HON. MICHAEL D. BARNES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


@ Mr. BARNES. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most frustrating problems facing 
the deaf community in the United 
States today is a lack of access to tele- 
vision programing, despite recent ad- 
vances which make TV more easily ac- 
cessible to deaf viewers. During the 
recent coverage of the shooting of the 
President, for example, and in time of 
other major news events, the deaf are 
excluded from this vital form of com- 
munication. 

Mr. Speaker, I include in the RECORD 
a recent Washington Star article by 
Boris Weintraub which provides in- 
sight into the problems facing the 
deaf population in their use of televi- 
sion. 


[From the Washington Star, Apr. 4, 1981] 
Dear BATTLE To “Hear” TV, Too 
(By Boris Weintraub) 


A few weeks ago, one of the highlights of 
the CBS prime-time television schedule was 
a recent movie called “Voices,” which cen- 
tered around the love story of a young deaf 
woman. 

There was one problem with the film as it 
was shown on television: because the film 
was neither subtitled not “signed,” its dia- 
logue was unintelligible to deaf viewers. 

When President Reagan was shot outside 
the Washington Hilton Hotel, deaf students 
at Gallaudet College gathered around their 
television sets in the same way as millions of 
hearing Americans did. But, until the col- 
lege’s TV studio was able to superimpose an 
inset of an interpreter signing the dis- 
patches of TV reporters, the students were 
unable to understand what was going on. 

Spokesmen for the deaf point to things 
like that as examples of their difficulties 
with TV. Since the medium has so much in- 
fluence on modern American life, they say, 
they want a part in it. But, despite some ex- 
ceptions and despite some technological in- 
novations that can make TV more easily ac- 
cessible to the deaf, the hearing-impaired 
population is largely excluded from using 
television. 

But some of the deaf are speaking out, ex- 
pressing their frustration with their inabil- 
ity to follow television as does the rest of 
American society. For their part, local TV 
stations point to the programming they do 
carry, either signed or captioned, and say 
that expansion of such programming is too 
expensive and unwarranted by the size of 
the deaf population. 

“This is a point of real frustration,” says 
Dr. Edward C. Merrill Jr., president of Gal- 
laudet. “The deaf are told, on the one hand, 
that they should become part of the main- 
stream. But yet, they are denied access to 
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television, 
there.” 

It is because of such attitudes that repre- 

sentatives of a number of organizations 
serving the deaf formed a new committee 
last month to work for better TV service for 
the hearing-impaired. The committee, called 
the Working Committee on TV Services, has 
become an official section of the National 
Association of the Deaf, said to be the na- 
vons largest organization representing the 
deaf. 
David Rosenbaum, a deaf television con- 
sultant at Gallaudet and one of the prime 
movers behind the new committee, has been 
politely battling with local stations for the 
last several months, attempting to get them 
to expand and improve their services to deaf 
viewers. 

According to Rosenbaum, who conducted 
a nationwide survey, 22 stations in all parts 
of the nation offered some form of signed 
programming as of two months ago. But, he 
says, the situation changes rapidly; already, 
two of those stations have dropped their 
deaf-oriented programs. 

Rosenbaum began his campaign last fall. 
At that time, WDVM-9 dropped its five- 
minute, early-morning “News Sign” pro- 
gram, eliminating a newscast in which Cyn- 
thia Saltzman, using the full screen, signed 
the news while an off-camera announcer 
read the same items for hearing viewers. 

Meanwhile, WITG-5, which previously 
included a five-minute midday “total com- 
munications news” segment on which deaf 
newsman Tim Medina spoke and signed the 
news simultaneously with the aid of slides 
and yellow captions, dropped that show. In 
its place, the station substituted a more 
typical newscast, placing Medina in an inset 
in the corner of the picture, which Rosen- 
baum contends is harder for deaf viewers to 
comprehend. 

Rosenbaum and other deaf spokesmen 
complain that the new WTTG format is 
much more difficult for deaf viewers to 
follow, and that WDVM is not properly 
serving the deaf community now that it has 
canceled “News Sign.” 

Betty Endicott, news director at WDVM, 
says that her station now captions the last 
five minutes of its midday news, and also 
provides captions during a brief news 
update just before 10 a.m. She said that the 
station was providing its service for the deaf 
at a more convenient time than the earlier 
show, and that it had discussed its caption- 
ing efforts with representatives of the deaf 
community. 

Rosenbaum and other deaf persons say 
that captioning is not as useful to the deaf 
as full signing because it uses conventional 
reading English, which, to the deaf, is a 
second language. Generally, they say, cap- 
tions are written in a simple language that 
does not contain the complexities of signing. 
Endicott agrees that WDVM's captions are 
in simple language, and that this is because 
of the guidance from deaf consultants. 

A WTTG spokesman points to the con- 
tinuation of Medina’s signing as an example 
of a “valuable service” his station was pro- 
viding We've gotten many expressions of 
gratitude,” he says, but adds that the sta- 
tion has no plans to expand its services to 
its hour-long 10 p.m. news show. 

Rosenbaum says that many of the pro- 
grams that are designed to serve the deaf 
come at inconvenient hours. He notes that 
the captioned ABC Evening News, which ap- 
pears on public TV stations, is shown at 
11:30 p.m. 

A spokesman for WRC-4, asked to provide 
examples of programs accessible to non- 
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hearing viewers, came up with a list of sev- 
eral public affairs shows, almost all of 
which were scheduled to be shown at either 
6 or 6:30 a.m. on Sundays. One exception is 
a program about health information, includ- 
ing information for the deaf, which is to be 
seen at 8:30 a.m. today. 

Some special programs are made accessi- 
ble to the deaf. Endicott says that WDVM 
provided a signed inset during Mayor 
Marion Barry’s major address on the Dis- 
trict’s financial problems last year, for ex- 
ample. 

The other Major commercial station in 
Washington, WJLA-7, carries no programs 
which are made available for deaf viewers. A 
spokesman quotes a station official as 
saying that TV is a medium designed for the 
mass audience, and that the time and cost 
needed to make programming accessible for 
this specialized audience is “prohibitive” for 
a local station. 

Ironically, the complaints come at a time 
when technology, in the form of so-called 
closed captioning, has made it possible for 
more programs than ever to be enjoyed by 
the deaf—provided that the deaf viewer has 
the necessary equipment. 

Closed captioning utilizes a normally 
unseen portion of the TV screen that view- 
ers can see if they have a decoder marketed 
by Sears Roebuck and Co. The decoder sells 
for $250 separately, $100 when purchased as 
part of a TV set, and has been available for 
the last year. An estimated 32,000 decoders 
had been sold as of the beginning of 1981, a 
figure deaf spokesmen call disappointing. 

Since the decoders sent on the market, 
the Northern Virginia-based National Cap- 
tioning Institute has provided captions for 
25 hours a week of programming shown on 
ABC, NBC and the Public Broadcasting 
Service. CBS programming is not captioned 
because that network believes that immi- 
nent technological breakthroughs in the de- 
livery of textual information—teletext—will 
make the decoders obsolete. 

Rosenbaum and others complain that 
CBS, which is developing its own teletext 
system, is waging a campaign against closed 
captioning. They wish that the network 
would, at the very least, stop fighting a 
technology which already is developed and 
valuable, following what Donna Chitwood, a 
Gallaudet College spokesman, calls “the 
bird-in-the-hand principle.” 

Other captioned programs have been pro- 
vided for the last several years by the Cap- 
tioning Center at public TV station WGBH 
in Boston, which has done the open caption- 
ing—visible on all sets—for the ABC Eve- 
ning News and now is conducting closed-cap- 
tioning experiments with a new public TV 
tennis instructional series hosted by Vic 
Braden. 

But none of the captioning experiments 
has any bearing on news programs because 
captioning must be done well in advance of 
the broadcast. Nor do they have any bearing 
on the insensitivity involved on the part of 
television programmers who don’t often 
take the needs of the deaf into account. 

To those who don’t understand the frus- 
trations of deaf viewers, a TV technician at 
Gallaudet offers this two-pronged sugges- 
tion: 

Turn down the sound on your television 
set. 

Now try to follow what's going on. 
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A TRIBUTE TO VERNE L. DAVIS 


HON. TONY COELHO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


@ Mr. COELHO. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time, it gives me much pleasure to 
honor Mr. Verne L. Davis. Verne has 
served Merced County for 20 years 
and is being honored at a luncheon 
given by the Merced County Engi- 
neers. 

In 1968 the Merced County Board of 
Supervisors created the Department 
of Public Works. Since its creation the 
Department has increased the effi- 
ciency and service to the people of 
Merced County tremendously. These 
accomplishments are a direct result of 
the leadership and guidance Verne has 
given as director of the department, a 
position he has held since its creation. 

Verne has lived in California for 
over 50 years. He served in the Army 
in Alaska during World War II. Fol- 
lowing the war he settled in Merced. 
He has worked his way up through 
many levels of service to the county. 
Employed first as a truckdriver, he 
moved to construction then to engi- 
neering where he was promoted rapid- 
ly to the position of road commission- 
er. This position he held until his se- 
lection as director of public works in 
1968. 

It is indeed a great pleasure to recog- 
nize my good friend and constituent, 
Verne Davis, for the outstanding lead- 
ership and service that he has given to 
the people of Merced County for the 
last 20 years. 6 


FATHER ROBERT J. CREGAN, 
S.J., A SUPER MAN, A SUPER 
JESUIT 


HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


@ Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call your attention to a piece 
written about a man whose love of 
God and dedication to helping young 
people have been an inspiration not 
only to the people of western New 
York, but to all those who meet this 
man. 

For the past 7 years the reins of 
leadership at Canisius High School in 
Buffalo have been in the hands of 
Father Robert J. Cregan, S.J., as the 
rector-president of the school. During 
this time, through Father’s many ef- 
forts and tireless work the school has 
had a renaissance of alumni involve- 
ment, a large growth in financial con- 
tributions, and a rise in student enroll- 
ment. Today, because of this rebirth 
and growth, Canisius is operating in 
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the black, and promising to continue 
providing western New Yorkers the 
opportunity to have their sons educat- 
ed in the Jesuit tradition. In the 108- 
year history of Canisius High School, 
the role of rector-president has been 
filled by many outstanding men. 
Father Cregan would be the first to 
admit that following in the footsteps 
of past administrators like the late 
Father Vincent P. Mooney and others 
was quite an assignment. Yet, Father 
Cregan has done a spectacular job. 
Now, as he prepares to turn the reins 
of the rector-president over to his suc- 
cessor and move on to his new assign- 
ment, Father Cregan can be proud 
that, because of his work and leader- 
ship, the tradition of a Jesuit educa- 
tion at Canisius High School will be 
carried on in western New York. 

It is indeed a fitting tribute to 
Father Cregan that the Canisius High 
School of today and tomorrow will 
serve as a living testament to the great 
gift of himself that Father has given 
to all of those who are a part of the 
Canisius family. 

I therefore commend this article of 
May 10, 1981, to your attention. 

{From the Buffalo News, May 10, 1981] 
THE MAN BEHIND THE TURNAROUND AT 
Canisius HIGH 
(By Dave Ernst) 

With its muscular gray stone work and 
100 years of venerable tradition, Canisius 
High School a decade ago looked indestruct- 
ible. Inside, though, many wondered if one 
of the area’s oldest Catholic high schools 
could survive even another year, to say 
nothing of another 100. Disillusionment 
drove a few to question if the school was 
even worth trying to save. 

Faculty morale was deteriorating as fast 
as the physical plant. Deficits became a 
yearly feature of the school’s financial 
report. Attempts to modernize school poli- 
cies had alumni shaking their heads in exas- 
peration. Enrollment plummeted from 926 
in 1967 to 681 just seven years later. 

It was hardly the most congenial situation 
for the new rector-president to step into. 

First impressions of the Rev. Robert J. 
Cregan, SJ, were of an ascetic-looking man, 
quiet—almost shy. He had never headed his 
own school before, and he didn’t seem the 
type who would invigorate a student body, 
galvanize the faculty and wring big bucks 
from skeptical alumni through sheer force 
of personality. 

But the new man had a way about him. 
He kept a neatly lettered note on his desk 
listing the birth dates of all of faculty and 
staff, a reminder to send cards. The death 
or illness of a member of the Canisius 
family always brought a visit from him. Rel- 
atives couldn't remember anything in par- 
ticular he said, just that his appearance and 
manner were a powerful consolation. 

The students, coaches and players began 
to notice him, wearing his black beret, at 
practically every athletic event. The teach- 
ers became used to the doughnuts he 
brought to the faculty room each Monday 
morning. The door to his imposing, wood- 
paneled office was literally and figuratively 
kept always open to them. Whenever it 
came time for a teacher to sign a new con- 
tract, Father Cregan invited him in for a 
talk. 
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This Father Cregan had more than a 
pleasing style, though. He had ideas and a 
firm belief that while the lilies of the field 
might flourish unattended under the gaze 
of a protective God, institutions like Cani- 
sius needed substantial nurturing from men. 

Under his leadership, Gambit, the annual 
dinner and auction, became a mainstay of 
the fund-raising effort. Father-son work 
parties tackled Saturday maintenance proj- 
ects. The alumni became more active. The 
student recruitment effort was reorganized, 
and a student walkathon began to produce a 
dependable $25,000 annual addition to the 
school’s income. 

At the same time, external factors that 
had contributed to Canisius’ plight a few 
years earlier were also changing. The social 
ferment that seemed to unsettle every insti- 
tution faded. Some of the initiatives of 
Father Cregan’s predecessors bore fruit. 
And the trend-setters in education decreed 
that rigorous disciplinary, academic and 
moral training were now in style. 

Nonetheless, it’s Father Cregan who's usu- 
ally mentioned when friends of Canisius 
marvel at the school’s turnaround in recent 
years. Father Cregan will leave Canisius 
next month after seven years as rector- 
president, one year longer than the usual 
term. The nearly unanimous judgment on 
his stewardship is that he is leaving the 
school immensely stronger than it was when 
he arrived. 

Father Cregan had a good idea of what he 
was getting into when the Canisius trustees 
voted to bring him to Buffalo in 1974. He 
had been coordinator—a superintendent of 
sorts—of the eight Jesuit high schools in 
the New York Province for two years. He 
had a clear vision of what he wanted to do 
at Canisius. “I felt I had a talent for bring- 
ing people together, for making them feel 
appreciated and understood,” he says. 

“I saw the school as having suffered a lot 
from the tensions and alienations of the 
Vietnam War period. Financial problems 
were very much on people’s minds. People 
were constantly wondering, ‘Am I going to 
have a job?’ or ‘Do we want to send our kids 
here?’ 

“I wanted to create a sense of shared re- 
sponsibility—that if everyone does his part, 
we could succeed. I wanted to be around, 
listen, be open—and if not solve people's 
problems, at least be sympathetic. I think a 
lot of these things have worked. By getting 
a financial foothold, a lot of tensions have 
been eased. A lot was demanded of the fac- 
ulty, but they’ve helped out quite willingly. 
And I think that’s good for the students to 

And, after all, it’s what the students see 
practiced, more than the theology texts 
they study or the sermons they hear, that 
will mold character. No one involved in 
Catholic education can afford to lose sight 
of that, Father Cregan believes. Education 
researchers have toiled mightily in recent 
years to reaffirm the obvious—that the cli- 
mate and tone of a school are set by the 
leader. And it seems no one has a bad word 
to say about Canisius’ leadership over the 
past seven years. 

Students and colleagues sometimes grope 
for words of describe Father Cregan. A pri- 
vate person, he’s like a finely polished steel 
ball, perfectly symmetrical, without the id- 
iosyncrasies, rough edges or quirks of per- 
sonality biographers depend on to “human- 
ize” their subjects. He's of medium height 
and build with a gentle voice and a mild 
manner. His only distinguishing physical 
features are a high forehead and black, 
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bushy eyebrows that contrast with his thin- 
ning white hair. Written testimonials gath- 
ered from the Canisius community by his 
secretary tend to read like excerpts from 
“Lives of the Saints.” But while cynics may 
persist in believing they’ll uncover a major 
personal flaw in anyone if only they look a 
little harder, Father Cregan’s admirers are 
satisfied they’ve seen enough. One veteran 
teacher comments, “I don’t know of any 
miracles he’s performed, but I think he’s as 
saintly as any Jesuit I’ve seen, and I've seen 
a lot of them.” 

A student’s judgment is somewhat more 
mundane, but just as telling. “Come to 
think of it,” he muses, “I guess Father Cre- 
gan’s the only priest here we don’t even 
have a nickname for.” 

Descriptions like “saintly” make Father 
Cregan understandably uncomfortable. 

“I really don’t see that as appropriate at 
all,” he says. “If people like what you've 
done, they tend to overlook your failings. I 
have a short temper, for instance. I tend to 
blow up when things go wrong.” But he 
admits he is very conscious of the image and 
example he and the other faculty members 
set for students. It was the example of one 
of Father Cregan's own teachers at the 
Jesuit high school he attended in his native 
New Jersey that made him decide to join 
the order. 

“His name was York, and he taught us 
Latin and Greek. He was very funny, dy- 
namic and loud—I'm certainly a different 
kind of person—but he dedicated himself to 
young people, and I wanted to be like him.” 
After fifteen years of study and training, 
Father Cregan was ordained in 1967. He 
earned a master’s degree in English at New 
York University to go along with his mas- 
ter's in divinity and then began teaching at 
Xavier High School in New York in 1969. 

“I was drawn to work with high school- 
aged kids because of the experience I'd 
had,” Father Cregan says. “And I think reli- 
gious education is most important in the 
high-school years. There's a great deal of 
physical, mental and emotional growth 
going on. I think it’s important then to have 
values against which kids can measure 
themselves. We can teach values, but it’s 
the example we give that they remember. 

“The big need boys have is to know 
they’re respected, loved and cared for. 
When they lack respect and self confidence, 
that’s when they get in trouble. But you 
can’t just say it. You have to show it. I be- 
lieve the way to keep people in the faith is 
through education. But you can’t ram reli- 
gion down people’s throats. Here we try to 
create a situation in which kids see the faith 
in the best possible light, but the choice is 
their own.” 

Those were the goals Father Cregan 
brought to his new job, but necessity dictat- 
ed that he give first priority to restoring 
Canisius to a sound financial position. 
Father Cregan believes closing Canisius was 
never seriously considered by the leadership 
of the Jesuit province. But the school’s cu- 
mulative debt had topped a half-million dol- 
lars in 1974, and the spate of rumors about 
the school’s future were debilitating by 
themselves. 

He was inexperienced as a fund-raiser and 
somewhat ill-at-ease initially, friends recall. 
He would never be a glib salesman. But he 
came across as something better: a sincere 
and compelling apostle for the school and 
its mission, and a down-to-earth administra- 
tor who knew a school can't exist on nove- 
nas and old traditions. 
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Gambits I-VII have raised $450,000. Proj- 
ect 808 is well on its way to achieving its 
goal of $2.1 million. The tuition-aid fund for 
needy students was increased from $85,000 
last year to $108,000 this year. In the 
school’s own version of “workfare,” each re- 
cipient now works on school maintenance or 
other projects one hour for every $10 of aid. 

Faculty salaries have risen to the point 
where they now compare well with those of 
all but a few of the public and private 
schools in the area. Despite an operating 
budget that has swelled from $800,000 to 
$1.4 million in just six years, the school is 
consistently ending up in the black. 

“Pund-raising was not my preference in 
work,” Father Cregan says. “But believing 
as I do in the good things the school does, I 
don’t feel ashamed or guilty asking for 
money. Besides, I've had a lot of support. 
Father [Ronald] Sams, the development di- 
rector, does all the legwork. 

“He comes across as a very good priest 
who is doing this because it is God's work. 
You have to show you're working for youth 
as a whole. The risk is when a priest identi- 
fied with an institution loses sight of the di- 
mension of his priesthood and becomes just 
an administrator. That, I think, is what 
turns people off.” 

So Father Cregan watches to ensure the 
daily demands of running a school don’t rob 
him of all time for visiting the sick, consol- 
ing families of the dead and involving him- 
self in improving the spiritual life of the 
student body. 

To make sure he doesn’t lose contact with 
the classroom, where the real action is in a 
school, he teaches a senior English class. He 
is a meticulous instructor, translating with 
the trace of a Jersey accent each word of 
“Macbeth” into teenage-ese. Hie thee 
hither,’ we would say, ‘Get yourself over 
here,’ or other more vulgar terms.” And of 
Lady Macbeth and her husband, he says, 
“She has guts. He doesn’t. She's saying, 
‘Come to me, baby, and I'll give you all the 
strength you need.“ At the end of every 
other phrase, he murmurs an unconscious 
“All right?” or “OK?” 

Back in his office after class, he sinks into 
his chair and rummages through a surpris- 
ing amount of desk-top clutter for pipe and 
matches. Piles of reports and files are 
flanked by small framed pictures of a Jesuit 
friend assigned to a mission in India and an- 
other Jesuit faculty member who recently 
died. Every knickknack and memento he 
has ever received seems to be displayed. 
Among the volumes in his bookshelf are 
“Designs for Fund Raising,” “Father Culli- 
gan—Selfless Shepherd” and de Chardin’s 
“Phenomenon of Man.” He likes to read the 
Elizabethan and Romantic poets, especially 
John Donne, Keats and Wordsworth, as 
well as Dylan Thomas. He judges his own 
attempts at poetry “too stiff,” though. He 
finds time for occasional dinners with 
friends, a walking tour of Toronto or a 
summer camping trip. 

In his desk drawer are the beginnings of a 
short story. In eight years, he has churned 
out five pages. Hardly an Isaac Asimov. 
“There’s a lot of problems with a job like 
this. I just don’t find the time to do things I 
like to do,” he says. “I wish we could have 
improved the school’s financial position 
more than we did. I also think there's more 
to be done in promoting the spiritual 
growth of the students, in making them 
more aware of Christian social values.” 

At least in his new assignment studying at 
the Jesuit School of Theology in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, the demands on his 
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time won’t come from so many different di- 
rections. But he takes satisfaction in the re- 
sults he sees from thousands of hours of 
raising money, recruiting students, counsel- 
ing, pleading, explaining and listening. At a 
time when school enrollments generally are 
plunging, the Canisius freshman class—226 
students—and the overall enrollment—713 
students—are the largest in ten years. 

“Catholic education is wanted and appre- 
ciated strongly in this area,” Father Cregan 
says. “We try to hold up a torch that gives a 
light to people, shows them there’s more to 
life than making money. So long as we do 
the job we claim we do and practice sound 
financial management, I think there is a 
real future for Catholic schools.“ 


INTERNATIONAL TERRORISM 
HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. Mr. Speak- 
er, the subject of international terror- 
ism is as much a tragic reality as it is a 
recent object of growing concern both 
here and abroad. The Reagan adminis- 
tration has taken some positive steps 
to identify and combat the source of 
this worldwide scourge. In this regard, 
I would like to share with you some 
informative reflections on this subject 
which were brought to my attention 
by our former colleague from Michi- 
gan, Jack McDonald. 

It is interesting to note the links be- 
tween the Soviet Union and various 
terrorist organizations around the 
world. The Armenian terrorist organi- 
zations have claimed responsibility for 
the murder of 17 Turkish diplomats. 
They have also claimed responsibility 
for various bombings in Europe. They 
have now spread their activities to the 
United States. On October 12, bombs 
were exploded at the Turkish diplo- 
matic missions in New York and Los 
Angeles. 

I quote some excerpts from the Los 
Angeles Times of January 25, 1981, 
which illustrate the Marxists connec- 
tions of these organizations: 

Berrut.—It is one of the world’s newest 
terrorist movements, and it may be the most 
efficient. Its members have murdered at 
least a dozen diplomats, or relatives of diplo- 
mats, in the last 6 years, and none of the as- 
sassins has ever been captured. 

It operates in a dozen countries, including 
the United States, but the location of its 
headquarters is unknown, as are the names 
of its leaders. 

It is the Secret Army for the Liberation of 
Armenia. 

Led by hardened Marxists, its troops are 
mostly well-brought- up children from 
middle-class Armenian families in Lebanon, 
France and the United States. Their goal, 
shared with three smaller terrorist groups, 
is to force Turkey to surrender the eastern 
fifth of its territory to the descendants of 
the Armenians who once lived there—or, 
failing that, to the Soviet Union. Their 
method is killing Turkish diplomats. 

In December alone, Armenian gunmen as- 
sassinated Sarik Ariyak, the Turkish Consul 
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General in Sydney, Australia, and his body- 
guard, ambushed a Turkish diplomat in 
Rome who was saved by newly installed 
bulletproof glass in his car, and set off 
bombs in Madrid and Beirut. 

Earlier this month, a Swiss court released 
Suzy Mahseredjian, 24, a Syrian-born 
Canoga Park woman accused of being affili- 
ated with the Secret Army. She was arrest- 
ed after an explosion in her Geneva hotel 
room last October. The Secret Army said 
Mahseredjian and a companion had been as- 
sembling a bomb, and it threatened to 
attack Swiss embassies around the world if 
the two were not set free. 

There is an echo of the Palestinian terror- 
ism of the early 1970's in the Armenians’ 
methods and their rhetoric, and it is no co- 
incidence. Palestinian and Armenian sources 
say the Secret Army has close relations with 
the Popular Front for the Liberation of Pal- 
estine, the Marxist group that pioneered 
the uses of international terror. 

The PFLP trains them, supplies their 
guns and prints their posters’, an Armenian 
scholar charges. The PFLP itself is bank- 
rolled largely by Libya and the Soviet 
Union. 

The Secret Army has borrowed more than 
its Soviet-model AK-47 rifles from the 
PFLP. “They have adopted the logic of 
Black September.” The Palestinian terrorist 
offensive that culminated in the seizure and 
slaying of Israeli athletes at the Munich 
Olympics in 1972, said the scholar, who has 
met with Secret Army members several 
times. 

Only once has the organization held a 
press conference, last year. Reporters were 
told to assemble in Beirut—and then were 
taken on a careening, circuitous ride to 
Sidon, 35 miles to the south. There, in a 
dank, nearly ruined building in the old city, 
they found five members of the Secret 
Army—all completely masked in black. 

The organization has its critics in the Ar- 
menian community. Many Armenians have 
objected to its use of violence, but others 
admit they respect the terrorists for putting 
their beliefs in action. The Dashnak Party, 
recognizing that it is losing prestige and fol- 
lowers to the new leftists, has started its 
own terrorist group, the Justice Commandos 
of the Armenian Genocide, Armenian 
sources say. On occasion, in grisly competi- 
tion, both have claimed responsibility for 
the same attack. 

The Secret Army’s pro-Soviet ideology 
also is controversial. The group regards 
Soviet Armenia as its legitimate homeland 
and favors enlarging the Soviet province 
with land “liberated” from Turkey. 


The cases of terrorism mentioned in 
the Los Angeles Times article tend to 
put virtually all organized internation- 
al terrorism under the same umbrella. 
International terrorism is an indivis- 
ible whole, drawing its resources from 
the Eastern bloc. 


TRIBUTE TO ELIZABETH MAY 
DAVY, OF BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


HON. ALBERT LEE SMITH, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1981 


@ Mr. SMITH of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, “Be aristocratic of mind and demo- 
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cratic of heart.” These words guided 
the life of one of Birmingham, Ala.’s 
most beloved women: Elizabeth May 
Davey. Miss May dedicated her mind 
and her talents, in fact her entire 
being, to helping her community. 

Her whole life, up until her recent 
demise, was rich with achievements. 
She was a successful businesswoman, 
working with one of Alabama’s largest 
department stores. She served as 
chairman or president of some of Ala- 
bama’s most respected organizations. 
Her proudest achievement, however, 
was the founding of Spastic Aid of Al- 
abama; later to become known as 
United Cerebral Palsy of Greater Bir- 
mingham, Inc. 

Elizabeth May began her work as di- 
rector of Spastic Aid of Alabama in 
1948 aided by only one secretary and 
using borrowed office equipment. In 
subsequent years she worked to pro- 
vide therapeutic and special educa- 
tional services for handicapped chil- 
dren and adults. Through these 
classes and the establishment of the 
permanent Cerebral Palsy Center in 
1951, Miss May created an inspired or- 
ganization which still serves to meet 
the unmet needs of members of the 
Birmingham community. 

Miss May’s dedication to serving hu- 
manity has been recognized by many. 
She was the recipient of the National 
Humanitarian Award of the United 
Cerebral Palsy Association, she was 
named Birmingham’s Woman of the 
Year, and the city dedicated a day in 
her honor in 1975. Her numerous 
awards and participation in many 
varied civic and volunteer organiza- 
tions are evidence of Elizabeth May’s 
immense love for mankind and her 
greatness as an individual. It is in this 
way that the memory of this fine 
woman will live in the memory of the 
citizens of Birmingham forever.e 


TRIBUTE TO DALE McOMBER 
HON. RALPH REGULA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


@ Mr. REGULA. Mr. Speaker, no one 
can claim to have had real experience 
with the Federal budget without en- 
countering Dale McOmber or his 
name. For 30 years, Dale McOmber 
not only toiled to put budgets togeth- 
er, he made significant and long-last- 
ing improvements in the budget proc- 
ess of the executive branch. These, in 
turn, have spilled over to the congres- 
sional budget process. Dale McOmber 
understood that budgeting is synony- 
mous with planning, hence, good budg- 
eting and good planning cannot be 
separated. 

As a member of the Budget and Ap- 
propriations Committees, it was my 
good fortune to be familiar with Mr. 
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Meomber's dedicated public service. 
As a public servant, he set a standard 
of excellence that should be the goal 
of all Federal employees. As a tribute 
to his recent retirement, I am insert- 
ing the following article which ap- 
peared in the Wall Street Journal on 
Friday, May 22: 


DALE McOmsBer LOOKS BACKWARD AT THE 
BUDGET 


(By Suzanne Garment) 


“Dale McOmber? He's the George Smiley 
of domestic politics,” said an official who 
had worked with him. “How nice,” his wife 
laughed pleasantly on hearing such senti- 
ments over the phone. “Right now he’s a re- 
tired man out in his back yard planting pe- 
tunias.” 

Mr. McOmber is indeed just retired after 
having spent 30 years making federal budg- 
ets, the last seven of those years as the 
Office of Management and Budget’s highest 
civil servant. He reminisced in his suburban 
Virginia home this week about the history 
and prospects of the budget process, and did 
so with that knowledgeable, equable dispas- 
sion for which OMB professionals have 
become famous. 

Mr. McOmber received his Ph.D. in histo- 
ry and political science. He began budget- 
making in the Navy Department in 1951 and 
in 1957 moved over to the then-Bureau of 
the Budget, as a technician in the budget 
review division. This budget review division 
that Mr. McOmber eventually came to head 
is the place where most of the OMB staff's 
marching orders are actually prepared as 
each annual budget cycle rolls around. 

Not surprisingly, he emerged from his 
career knowing better than anyone else 
what is changeless about the budget proc- 
ess. Most changeless of all is “the business 
of deadlines” that forms not only the 
budget document but the nature of all gov- 
ernment operations. Most surprisingly 
changeless are the tradition of neutrality 
and “the culture in support of the presiden- 
cy” that the organization has been able to 
maintain in tandem. 

And most fascinating are the semi-perma- 
nent quirks of the various parts of the 
budget organization. “The defense examin- 
ers,” Mr. McOmber said, as he laid out the 
organizational map, “were often the most 
frustrated. They can produce lots of objec- 
tive data to show that big battleships—or 
aircraft carriers or subs—aren’t worth it 
strategically.” But all this rational knowl- 
edge would simply run up against a “stone 
wall of politics.” 

With social programs, “the politics of the 
matter were not so crass” but caused almost 
as much grief because of “their utter com- 
plication.” In, say, the Carter administra- 
tion, “Carter was always torn between the 
two wings of the party,” between the con- 
servatism the President himself favored and 
a “Mondale or Eizenstat saying, ‘you abso- 
lutely need those supporters.“ Examiners 
did not feel wholly ignored; they were just 
mired in the quicksand like everyone else. 

Foreign policy analysts had another prob- 
lem: They were up against the politics of 
perception. “You could say ‘Israel isn't 
really going to be helped by more money 
from us.“ But the argument would come 
right back at you that any economies in 
these areas would be seen as slights and 
provocations. And “these people in the in- 
ternational area,” Mr. McOmber remarked 
drily, “in order to survive, have long had to 
have techniques to get to the President.” 
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Over the years Mr. McOmber also got 
used to another semipermanent feature of 
the process: periodic alterations in the budg- 
eting technique, changes usually billed as 
revolutionary, from the “program budget- 
ing” concept of the early 1950s to zero-base 
budgeting in the late 1970s. Most of those 
revolutionary techniques did not wreak all 
that much change. “After a while,” he put 
it delicately, “you tend to get skeptical.” 

Some things, though, had in fact been 
changing: ”I like to think we capture,” from 
the succession of new techniques, “those 
things that are helpful.” “On the whole,” 
Mr. McOmber judged, “the process probably 
has become more rational.” 

The changes of the past year or so had 
been even more marked. Mr. McOmber was 
not one to take all the Reagan administra- 
tion’s budget declarations at face value: 
They're not going to be able to balance the 
budget in 84.“ he predicted, “unless they 
not only cut back hard on the entitlement 
programs but cut back on their commit- 
ments to defense.” But the Stockman 
regime was something new: “I don’t remem- 
ber an administration that came in with a 
particular agenda such as Mr. Stockman’s.” 
This newly explicit direction, Mr. McOmber 
thought, plus the new teeth Congress has 
put into its budget resolution process, 
meant that we might actually see some 
more centralized control. 

To this prospect Mr. McOmber reacted 
like a true OMB neutral, “Why do you 
think ‘control’ is so good?“ he asked. “The 
budget is a democratic document in the 
broadest sense. People vote in multiple 
ways; if the people want control, they'll get 
it. This time it looks as if they want it. But 
we get what we ask for,” he said. 

In fact—he only just alluded to it—there 
was a certain danger to the organization in 
this new business of being at the very center 
of things. It was a danger “not of politiciza- 
tion in the abstract but a danger to the 
quality of work in the time available. For 
the moment, Stockman is using OMB as a 
large legislative staff. But we have to have 
the time to build intellectual capital.” 

When I left his house Mr. McOmber was 
going upstairs to pack for a trip out West to 
visit his offspring. It was raining benignly 
on his flower garden. He had left behind a 
budget organization whose neutral compe- 
tence remains one of the signal achieve- 
ments of modern American government. 
But he also left behind him the thought 
that this moment of OMB’s greatest power 
may also turn out to be the time of greatest 
threat to its existing character.e 


SUGAR INDUSTRY’S 
IMPORTANCE TO HAWAII 


HON. DANIEL K. AKAKA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


@ Mr. AKAKA. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
New York Times editorial called into 
question the proposal to provide Gov- 
ernment price supports for sugar and 
suggested that the industry would be 
able to get along very well without 
them. 

The Honolulu Star Bulletin has re- 
sponded in editorial form to these 
charges, and I would like to include 
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this editorial for the information of 
my colleagues in the House. The sugar 
industry has long been the victim of 
many misconceptions. Primary among 
these is the belief that the sugar in- 
dustry enjoys a huge profit margin. 
The truth is that although sugar pro- 
ducers were enjoying a profit earlier 
this year, that profit has decreased 
now to the point where the price farm- 
ers are receiving is below the cost of 
production. In fact, profits from the 
last year and one-half have hardly 
served to erase the losses producers 
had to bear during the years 1977-79. 

If there is one world that character- 
izes the sugar market, that word is 
“volatile.” The wild price swings in 
this market since 1974 have caused 
great uncertainty both among produc- 
ers and consumers. I know that the 
sugar producer of this Nation would 
much prefer a stable market, one that 
guarantees a fair return to producers 
and a consistent and fair price to con- 
sumers. 

The 19.6 cents loan level in the farm 
bill merely provides a floor under the 
sugar industry. This level is not meant 
to assure a profit for these producers, 
only to assure that the industry will 
not fall to the levels of the late 1970's. 
I commend this article to my col- 
leagues and ask unanimous consent 
that it be included in the RECORD at 
this point. 

SUGAR INDUSTRY'S IMPORTANCE TO HAWAII 

A New York Times editorial reprinted yes- 
terday on this page opposed government 
price supports for sugar producers as a 
favor to "a select few.“ 

In Hawaii, the sugar industry is not “a 
select few.” It is about 7,000 workers in 
what is by far our largest agricultural indus- 
try, with about 220,000 acres under cultiva- 
tion. Once the dominant factor in Hawaii's 
economy, sugar is still very important. 

It is also important to the environment, 
because it provides an economically sustain- 
able way to keep large areas in agricultural 
production. If the sugar industry should col- 
lapse, there are no alternative crops in sight 
to take its place and keep that land in culti- 
vation. The pressure to take the land out of 
agricultural use to build houses or factories 
might become irresistible. 

The Times’ confidence that the sugar pro- 
ducers can get along very well without sup- 
ports has a hollow ring in Hawaii, where we 
have seen a whole series of once-profitable 
plantations close their doors forever. No one 
can be sure that more will not follow. The 
sugar workers aren't. 

The future of the sugar industry in 
Hawaii is understandably of little concern in 
New York. But to us the fate of Hawaii 
sugar makes a great deal of difference. 


TRIBUTE TO PRESTON LOVE 
HON. HAL DAUB 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1981 


@ Mr. DAUB. Mr. Speaker, if there is 
one art form that is truly American, it 
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is jazz, and if there is one American 
who is truly devoted to this art form, 
it is Preston Love. 

From the time he played lead alto 
saxophone in Count Basie’s band to 
his current efforts to bring an under- 
standing of jazz to his readers and stu- 
dents, Preston Love had dedicated 
himself to this American art form. 

It was a pleasure to recently join 
him in celebrating his 60th birthday, 
and I would like to take this opportu- 
nity to share with my colleagues the 
comments about this respected gentle- 
man made by Stanley Dance, jazz his- 
torian and author of “The World of 
Duke Ellington”: 

Love SIXTY 


It is hard to believe that Preston Love will 
be 60 in April. I certainly don’t choose to be- 
lieve that anyone so perennially young in 
spirit can be anywhere near that age. But 
then I have to reflect, in my capacity as a 
would-be jazz historian, that nearly forty 
years ago he was touring the country as 
lead alto saxophone in Count Basie’s band. 
Never having been to Omaha, I do not know 
whether the air or water there possesses mi- 
raculous properties, but something evident- 
ly invigorates or rejuvenates saxophone 
players. 

I am, however, not much concerned really 
with the fact that Love continues to be an 
astonishingly fine musician, as esteemed in 
Europe as in his own land, and one whose 
standards may be considered all to exacting. 
What constantly impresses and surprises me 
is how he retains his enthusiasm and his 
sense of outrage. The latter, as the years 
pass, tends to give way to weary cynicism in 
so many writers and critics. We all know 
that standards in art, manufactured goods, 
and old-fashioned morality have declined— 
and continue to decline—since World War 
II. Nowhere has this been more apparent 
than in the decadent world of jazz, where 
the name of the game is HYPE, in capitals. 

Preston Love is one of those who sees 
through the hype and resents its effects. He 
is not a politician. He is not cunning or devi- 
ous. His sense of outrage compels him to 
speak out in the frankest terms, as when re- 
cently he was critical of the hysteria follow- 
ing the murder of John Lennon. Tragic 
though that was, the media seized upon it 
as an event to be magnified out of all pro- 
portion, far beyond, for example, the 
murder of a world figure like Lord Mount- 
batten. Had the President been murdered, 
more newsprint and television and radio 
could scarcely have been devoted to the sub- 
ject. Lennon's murder, of course, occurred 
very conveniently for a record industry wor- 
ried about impending Christmas sales. Some 
of the entrepreneurial class seemed to un- 
dergo a spiritual reaction, even seeing vi- 
sions of Lennon in the sky during the 
prayer meeting in New York’s Central Park. 

The irony in all this was particularly ap- 
parent to Preston Love, who had seen 
highly talented jazz musicians, whom he 
knew and admired, die without any recogni- 
tion remotely comparable to Lennon’s, and 
without leaving as many dollars as the 
singer left millions. This was not entirely a 
matter of black versus white, but hype 
means money and more of it is nearly 
always spent promoting white than black. 
As one watched the old newsclips on TV, it 
was surely impossible not to wonder who de- 
cided to pour out the gold in support of 
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such a corny group as the Beatles always 
were. 

Today, Preston Love is an educator both 
in his writing and on his saxophone. He 
tries to bring an understanding of the 
American art known as jazz to his readers 
and students. He doesn’t play down to them, 
doesn’t pander to adolescent tastes, but 
seeks to lift their musical appreciation to an 
adult level while maintaining a sense of 
humor and unswerving loyalty to first prin- 
ciples. A renaissance is always possible, and 
Preston Love is just the kind of man who 
can help bring it about in jazz. 


PATRIOTIC SONGS 


HON. ALLEN E. ERTEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


@ Mr. ERTEL. Mr. Speaker, the fifth 
and sixth graders of the Paxtang Ele- 
mentary School in Harrisburg, Pa., 
have just completed a lesson on patrio- 
tism. The students learned the impor- 
tance of patriotism to our country and 
its meaning to every citizen. In order 
to express their collective thoughts, 
the students have written the follow- 
ing words sung to the tune of “My 
Country Tis of Thee.” I am pleased to 
share these words with you and point 
to the fact that patriotism is still alive 
within our youth: 


PATRIOTIC SONGS 
ROOM 201 


Our country is so great, 
That we should celebrate, 
Our free country. 

We hang our flag to thee, 
We should sing liberty, 
At last our 52 are free, 
Let our flag fly free. 


ROOM 202 


Freedom and liberty, 
Is what we want to see 
In our country! 
We fought to keep our land, 
Now we will take our stand 
That’s why we sing of this, 
This great country! 

ROOM 203 


Our flag flying so free, 
This is our own country. 
We fought for it. 
Independent and free, 
Quite a variety 
It takes all kinds, like you and me, 
To build our land. 
ROOM 204 


This land is liberty, 

This land is good for me, 
This land I love. 

This land is beautiful, 
This land is always free, 
This land is kind to me, 
This land I love. 
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AMENDMENTS TO THE FISHER- 
MEN’S CONTINGENCY FUND 
ESTABLISHED BY TITLE IV OF 
THE 1978 OCS LANDS ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


HON. JOHN B. BREAUX 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


è Mr. BREAUX. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have reintroduced, with the cosponsor- 
ship of my good friend and colleague 
from Louisiana, Mr. Tauzin, the rank- 
ing minority member of the Subcom- 
mittee on Fisheries and Wildlife Con- 
servation and the Environment which 
I chair, Mr. ForsyTHE, and several 
other members dedicated to the pro- 
motion of the American fishing indus- 
try, amendments that I hope will 
insure the smooth operation of the ex- 
isting Fishermen’s Contingency Fund. 
While the legislation does not repre- 
sent ‘a new direction in congressional 
policy, it is a necessary bill, a bill in- 
tended to further the basic policy em- 
bodied in title IV of the 1978 Outer 
Continental Shelf Lands Act Amend- 
ments (OCSLA). 

Mr. Speaker, in 1978 Congress con- 
sidered and passed major amendments 
to the original OCSLA. One of the pri- 
mary purposes of those amendments 
was to lay the groundwork for an ag- 
gressive, accelerated schedule of OCS 
leasing. I support that goal today as I 
did in 1978. At the same time, howev- 
er, we recognized that the expansion 
of oil and gas activities would lead, in- 
evitably, to conflicts between the off- 
shore oil and gas industry and the 
commercial fishermen operating in 
various OCS regions. This is not to say 
that we expected insurmountable con- 
flicts over the right of each industry 
to use coexistent shelf resources, but 
rather a realization that the relatively 
long-term presence of equipment nec- 
essary to the vital search for, and de- 
velopment of, OCS hydrocarbon re- 
sources could result in the damaging 
of fishing gear. We therefore created a 
general fund and several area ac- 
counts, fully established and funded 
by fees assessed against OCS oil and 
gas permits, right-of-way and lease 
holders. The moneys in such funds 
were to be available for the prompt 
payment of compensation to U.S. com- 
mercial fishermen for damage to fish- 
ing gear and associated economic 
losses resulting from an OCS related 
activity. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, the 
scheme we established in 1978 has not 
performed as expected. Scores of 
claims have been filed, few reviewed, 
and even fewer actually paid. To date, 
many times the funds paid out have 
gone to pay administrative expenses 
incurred by the Department of Com- 
merce in its implementation of the 
program. The process of filing a claim 
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has been overly burdensome, duplica- 
tive and, in most cases, proves to be a 
disincentive to the commercial fisher- 
men to file a claim in the first in- 
stance. For example, testimony re- 
ceived by the Fisheries Subcommittee 
last year revealed a case where a claim 
was filed, a year passed, a Federal 
Government claims inspector ap- 
peared and demanded the production 
of the very same evidence earlier sub- 
mitted. Several more months passed 
and still no claim paid out. Finally, 
after testimony before the subcommit- 
tee, in the presence of administration 
witnesses, the fishermen received the 
compensation so long overdue. I 
should point out that commercial fish- 
ermen are not the only parties seeking 
relief from the law now on the books. 
Department of Commerce personnel 
testified as recently as this past March 
that corrective actions were needed to 
smooth claim’s procedures. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that the 
bill introduced today will provide the 
necessary relief. It is especially impor- 
tant that we correct the current situa- 
tion given this administration's deter- 
mination to fully utilize the authority 
we have granted them to aggressively 
pursue the exploration, development, 
and production of our OCS resources. 
The principal purposes of the new leg- 
islation are to: 

First, insure that sufficient funds 
are available in the Fund and its se- 
lected area accounts to cover fishing 
gear damage and related claims made 
by commercial fishermen; and 

Second, streamline the administra- 
tive process by which the validity of 
claims made are determined. 

To accomplish these objectives, the 
bill makes the following major 
changes to existing law: 

First, raises the maximum amount 
of funds that may be maintained in 
the general fund from $1 million to $2 
million and in each individual area ac- 
count from $100,000 to $200,000; 

Second, stipulates that sums main- 
tained in the fund not currently 
needed for the payment of claims 
shall be invested in interest bearing 
accounts. To the extent such interest 
is able to maintain the level of the 
fund and each area account, assess- 
ments against OCS lease and right-of- 
way holders shall be reduced; 

Third, establishes a two-tier proce- 
dure for determining the validity of 
claims received. For claims of less than 
$25,000, the Secretary of Commerce or 
his designee shall establish a simpli- 
fied, informal claims review procedure. 
Secretarial decisions or claims must be 
made final not later than 120 days 
after they are filed. 

For claims over $25,000, the valida- 
tion procedure remains the same as 
current law; and 

Fourth, replaces the current admin- 
istratively unwieldy formula for deter- 
mining consequential damages with a 
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formula that parallels section 10 of 
the Fishermen's Protective Act (FPA, 
22 U.S.C. 1980). That section provides 
gear compensation to U.S. fishermen 
for damages attributable to foreign 
fishing vessels operating in a fishery 
subject to U.S. jurisdiction under the 
FCMA. This provision has proven reli- 
able and easy to administer. It also re- 
sults in all U.S. fishermen being treat- 
ed equally for the same type of harm. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this bill is 
both necessary and timely. I certainly 
believe that it will be noncontrover- 
sial. I plan to hold hearings on this 
legislation next week and mark it up 
soon thereafter. I hope that other col- 
leagues in the House will cosponsor 
this legislation and help insure its 
speedy enactment. 


UNITED STATES DENIED SEAT 
ON UNITED NATIONS STATIS- 
TICAL COMMISSION 


HON. MICKEY EDWARDS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


@ Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma, Mr. 
Speaker, recently the foreign oper- 
ations subcommittee had the honor 
and privilege of welcoming the U.S. 
Ambassador to the United Nations, Dr. 
Jeane Kirkpatrick, for a discussion of 
U.S. participation in the United Na- 
tions. In the course of the discussion, a 
recent and disturbing event in the 
United Nations came to light. Ambas- 
sador Kirkpatrick confirmed that for 
the first time the United States was 
denied a seat on the United Nations 
Statistical Commission, a body which 
formulates guidelines for gathering 
statistical data used by other United 
Nations agencies. 

By a longstanding tradition, perma- 
nent members of the Security Council 
are always represented on this Com- 
mission. In fact, the United States has 
always been routinely elected to all 
constituent bodies of the United Na- 
tions. But this year, by a secret vote in 
the Economic and Social Council, 
which was the voting body in this case, 
the United States was removed from 
membership on the Commission. As a 
result, the opportunity for the United 
States to contribute to and influence 
the work and policies of the Commis- 
sion has been dramatically diminished. 

Mr. Speaker, I am concerned that 
this may not be an isolated event, but 
may instead signify the beginning of a 
trend whereby some nations, which do 
not like our policies or share our 
democratic values, attempt to exclude 
the United States from other United 
Nations organizations. It should be 
noted that among the other commis- 
sions under the aegis of the Economic 
and Social Council is the Human 
Rights Commission. 
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In the course of expressing her own 
concern about this unprecedented 
event, Ambassador Kirkpatrick noted 
that the United States has become too 
inclined to defer automatically to the 
complaints and political-ideological 
agenda of other nations. In practice, 
such a tendency on the part of the 
United States results in our not calling 
sufficient attention to departures from 
traditionally accepted practices. 
breaches of rules, and unfounded at- 
tacks on America and its allies. 

Ambassador Kirkpatrick has pledged 
vigilence in monitoring such behavior. 
She has stressed the need to articulate 
and vigorously defend this country's 
values in the United Nations. I am 
heartened by her energetic commit- 
ment to the promotion of American 
values and interests in the United Na- 
tions, but I also share Ambassador 
Kirkpatrick’s concern about the epi- 
sode with the Statistical Commission. 
I think it is important for my col- 
leagues to be aware of this event and 
what it might portend. It is essential 
that the United States signal its 
awareness of the unprecendented 


nature of this event and its desire that 
it not be repeated. 


IT’S TIME FOR A SECRETARY OF 
INTERIOR FOR ALL THE PEOPLE 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it is time to speak out against 
the attitudes and actions of James G. 
Watt, the Secretary of Interior. For 
those who earnestly wanted to give 
him the benefit of the doubt in his 
new job as chief steward of the Na- 
tion’s conservation ethic and natural 
resource treasures, the past few 
months come as a bitter disappoint- 
ment. For those who warned of the in- 
compatibility of this man with this 
job, there is no vindication, only 
sorrow. For all who truly care about 
the land, the air, the water, the wild- 
life, and the future—there is an obliga- 
tion to fight the destructive and irre- 
sponsible proposals of Secretary Watt 
and his associates. 

This is not a partisan issue, unless 
one considers himself a partisan of the 
Earth, or the laws of the land designed 
to protect our natural heritage. Nor is 
this unusually strong opposition, 
which I and others now express, a 
result of a particular policy difference, 
although there have been many of 
those as well. I, for one, have had 
bitter policy disputes on particular 
issues with many Interior Secretaries, 
including Steward Udall, Wally Hickel, 
Rogers C. B. Morton, and Cecil 
Andrus. The difference, in this case, is 
that I never doubted that these men 
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supported the basic thrust of the body 
of laws they administered. Instead, 
our policy disputes were over interpre- 
tation of the law in particular in- 
stances, and where, although I knew 
my position to be unassailable, reason- 
able men differed. 

The Los Angeles Times, truly a 
newspaper of the West, spoke out in 
an editorial this week for the removal 
of James Watt as Secretary of Interi- 
or. In describing his actions and mo- 
tives, the Los Angeles Times admits 
there is some mystery, but added: 

What emerges is a profile of a lawyer im- 
patient with detail, having deep religious 
and economic convictions, who grew up 
among small-town Westerners who detest 
the decadent East and its control over so 
much of their land. There also emerges 
touches of the common hustler and high- 
prairies pirate. 

Mr. Speaker, as one who has always 
considered the conservation ethic to 
be an important reason for this Na- 
tion’s greatness, I. have admired the 
Republican and Democratic leaders 
who have translated this ethic into ef- 
fective legislation. Beginning with 
Theodore Roosevelt, the modern body 
of law has been created. It would be a 
travesty if, beginning with James 
Watt, 80 years of good work were de- 
stroyed. 

I am encouraged that public support 
continues for these traditional values, 
and bipartisan support against the 
policies of James Watt is growing. As 
this necessary struggle continues, 
until a Secretary of Interior for all the 
people is appointed, we must not lose 
sight of our fundamental purpose— 
which is sound stewardship. 

At this time, I insert the Los Angeles 
Times editorial: 

[From the Los Angeles Times, June 3, 1981] 
Too Much WATTAGE 

Interior Secretary James G. Watt runs his 
department as if there were no tomorrow. 
He is in the wrong place, The department's 
only missions are to manage public re- 
sources and protect fragile wilderness areas 
so that there will be some left for tomor- 
row's children. 

Try as he may to force the locks on so 
much of America’s protected lands, Watt is 
not likley to break the conservation ethic 
that put those areas under lock in the first 
place. But he could do a lot of damage and 
spoil vast reaches of the face of America in 
that time. He must be stopped. 

Watt insists on leasing offshore oil tracts 
of dubious value. He tried recently to open 
the last 1.5 million acres of wilderness in the 
Rocky Mountain overthrust belt to oil com- 
panies that already have access to the other 
10 million acres. Congress stopped that. 
Watt explains that he wants to look for oil 
and strategic minerals now so that the job 
can be done carefully and the West will not 
be trampled in a crisis. That is specious. 

He has stopped buying new parkland, ig- 
noring the prospect of a doubling of the 
U.S. population in 50 years and a predict- 
able need for more space for recreation and 
leisure. 

At the same time, he searches for ways to 
give away federal land and its minerals to 
states just for the asking—something that 
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he wants to do but cannot because of a Su- 
preme Court decision. 

Why Watt acts as he does is a mystery. 
Some very good writers have tried recently 
to unravel the mystery, including Elizabeth 
Drew of the New Yorker magazine and 
Robert A. Jones of The Times. 

What emerges is a profile of a lawyer im- 
patient with detail, having deep religious 
and economic convictions, who grew up 
among small-town Westerners who detest 
the decadent East and its control over so 
much of their land. There also emerge 
touches of the common hustler and high- 
prairies pirate. Considering how little wil- 
derness is left for tomorrow, the combina- 
tion is devastating. 

Before going to Washington, Watt direct- 
ed the Mountain States Legal Foundation, a 
law firm supported by mining and energy 
companies, big ranchers and land specula- 
tors whose interest lay in challenging feder- 
al control over the exploitation of public 
lands. 

Those clients are the backbone of the so- 
called Sagebrush Rebellion. they want fed- 
eral lands in the West turned back to the 
states to decide whether wilderness should 
be sacrificed to development. Those are the 
clients whose cases Watt now pleads from 
inside the government rather than outside. 
They are the people he had in mind when 
he told a recent Washington roundtable 
that he is focusing on “freedom and liberty 
for the individual who has been handcuffed 
in recent years by economic conditions and 
political constraints.” The description 
cannot be bent enough to fit the average 
park visitor. 

Watt promised Congress that he would 
not campaign for changes in conservation 
law, and he has kept the promise. He goes 
around the law. 

He opposed strip-mining controls. So he 
fired or transferred more than 200 employ- 
ees of the office controlling strip-mining. 
There are barely enough left to count strip 
mines, let alone regulate them. 

He moved 50 lawyers from the depart- 
ment’s legal office whose primary job was 
monitoring reported violations of environ- 
mental law. In California, he called for bids 
from oil companies on 32 offshore tracts, de- 
spite objections from the state government 
that the area is environmentally fragile and 
that there is not enough oil in those tracts 
to warrant a risk of coastal damage. 

Watt permitted himself a friendly gesture 
toward environmentalists on Tuesday by 
agreeing with an Administration decision 
not to lift a Wild River designation that his 
predecessor gave to five scenic Northern 
California rivers. But the gesture was not 
consistent with his basic agenda. 

The Sagebrush Rebels obviously are 
pleased at the way Watt is forcing open the 
gates to public land for them, but he is not 
doing either the Rebels or the President 
any favors. 

The United States lives with deep regional 
animosities and grievances, many of them 
justified. Some regions have ample water, 
and others go dry. Some fairly ooze oil, and 
others import energy at a scalper’s price. 

By indulging his fellow Westerners in 
their lust for the riches on public land, 
Watt not only breaks faith with the conser- 
vation ethic, he also fans the flames of re- 
gional grievance. 

Watt should be sent back to his legal 
foundation to plead the case for his clients 
from the outside again, where he belongs.e 
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CONGRATULATIONS TO JOSEPH 
PARIS 


HON. HENRY J. NOWAK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


@ Mr. NOWAK. Mr. Speaker, this 
week marks the 40th year of Federal 
service for Joseph Paris, the director 
of the Veterans’ Administration medi- 
cal center in Buffalo, N.Y. It is with 
understandable pride that the VA is 
honoring him with its meritorious 
service award, and I join with this dis- 
tinguished institution—and the many 
persons whose lives Joe Paris has en- 
riched—in congratulating a truly ex- 
ceptional senior executive on his 
record of service and devotion to the 
care of others. 

Joe began his four decades of Fed- 
eral service in the U.S. Army during 
World War II, serving more than 4 
years in the 4th and 7th Armored divi- 
sions, attaining the rank of first lieu- 
tenant. He was awarded two Purple 
Hearts with Oak Leaf Clusters and the 
Silver Star. 

His association with the Veterans’ 
Administration began in 1945 as a con- 
tact officer in Rochester, N.Y. He later 
served in the positions of administra- 
tive assistant, Assistant Director, and 
Director of VA medical centers. He 
currently serves in a dual capacity as 
Director of the VAMC in Buffalo and 
as the District Director of Veterans’ 
Administration Medical District 2. 

As a chief executive, he has been 
characterized by his peers as outstand- 
ing in his utilization of systems orien- 
tation. As a medical district director, 
he has piloted a diversified array of 
health care facilities, ranging from 
primary care site to specialty hospi- 
tals, as well as university-affiliated 
health care complexes offering the 
full spectrum of educational research 
and clinical services. 

Based on my dealings on veterans’ 
matters with him for more than 6 
years, I can attest to Joe Paris’ com- 
passionate and responsive efforts to 
provide the best possible service to 
thousands of veterans and their de- 
pendents in western New York. 

Joe Paris is a fellow of the American 
College of Hospital Administrators, 
member of the Western New York 
Hospital Association, and member of 
the American Military Surgeons of the 
United States. He was a member of 
the board of directors, Council of 
Teaching Hospitals of the Association 
of American Medical Colleges, and fre- 
quently requested to chair and partici- 
pate in executive policy sessions. His 
input at that level is also sought out 
by the New York Statewide Health 
Coordinating Council of the State 
health planning commission. Similar- 
ly, he has participated in such execu- 
tive policy planning activities for the 
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National Forum on Hospitals and 
Health Affairs at Duke University. 

In the entire health care system of 
the Veterans’ Administration, only a 
few medical center directors have been 
recognized nationally for their accom- 
plishment in the field of health care 
administration. Joe Paris was one of 
the first directors to achieve this rec- 
ognition when he was awarded the 
status of fellow in the American Col- 
lege of Hospital Administrators. 

Mr. Speaker, as his accomplishments 
clearly indicate, Joe Paris has demon- 
strated the highest quality of Govern- 
ment service, not only doing his job 
exceptionally well but serving as a tre- 
mendous source of inspiration for 
others. 

I know I echo the sentiments of the 
citizens of western New York in com- 
mending Joe Paris for a job well done 
and wishing him well in his future en- 
deavors.@ 


ADMINISTRATION PLAN 
ENCOURAGES SWEATSHOPS 


HON. GEORGE MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, Secretary of Labor Ray 
Donovan, in an action overwhelmingly 
opposed by the business and labor 
communities, has inexlicably an- 
nounced his intention to revoke the 
40-year-old prohibition against indus- 
trial homework in the garment indus- 
try and several other regulated indus- 
tries. 

Business and labor agreed, at a hear- 
ing on this subject held by the Labor 
Standards Subcommittee of which I 
am chairman, that revocation of the 
rule will undermine legitimate, law- 
abiding businesses, stimulate the pro- 
liferation of sweatshops, make en- 
forcement of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act—a stated goal of Secretary Dono- 
van—a practical impossibility, and en- 
courage the employment of illegal 
alien workers. 

There is a virtually no support for 
this proposal, as described in a recent 
article in the New Republic which I 
want to share with my colleagues. The 
overwhelming opposition to the Secre- 
tary’s unwise action, which is de- 
scribed in the article, has only become 
even more magnified in the interven- 
ing weeks. Secretary Donovan should 
acknowledge that his proposed aboli- 
tion of the regulation is unnecessary 
and counterproductive, and instead 
proceed with his other, better devel- 
oped plans for enforcing decent work- 
ing conditions in the needle trades. 

The article follows: 
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[From the Women’s Wear Daily, May 16, 
1981] 


SUPPLY-SIDE SWEATSHOPS 
(By Mark Hosenball] 


The Reagan administration, groping for 
prosperity through deregulation, is well on 
its way to embracing some of the nastiest 
byproducts of laissez-faire economics. One 
of its latest enthusiasms is the sweatshop, 
that good old-fashioned dungeon where 
children and illegal aliens perforate their 
fingers with sewing needles for $40 a week 
and are kicked down the stairs if they com- 
plain. Such Dickensian establishments still 
inhabit the undergrowth of the American 
garment industry. Like weeds, they always 
shoot up again despite all efforts to eradi- 
cate them. Sweatshops contravene local 
building codes (not long ago a young girl 
was killed in a sweatshop building in New 
York’s Chinatown when she fell down a 
shaft because the elevator was broken), 
state labor laws, and long-established feder- 
al laws. The most frequently flouted of the 
latter are the federal child labor, minimum 
wage, and 40-hour week laws—all of which 
can be evaded through “industrial home- 
work,” the practice by which employers 
send work home with their employees. In- 
dustrial homework is banned by certain fed- 
eral (hated word) regulations. Last week— 
shortly after Secretary of Labor Raymond 
Donovan's well-publicized “raid” on a 
Chinatown sweatshop—the administration 
announced its intention to take those regu- 
lations off. 

Some modern conservative economists 
have always had a love affair with the 
sweatshop. In his “Free to Choose“ televi- 
sion series Milton Friedman stood outside a 
Chinatown garment factory, pointed out 
that the conditions inside probably were 
dreadful and violated several laws, and pro- 
ceeded to recall wistfully that his immigrant 
parents got their start in such an establish- 
ment. Friedman thinks today’s immigrants 
should get an equal opportunity to experi- 
ence the Victorian age. He said of the sweat- 
shops’ current occupants: “A place like this 
gives them a chance to get started... . If it 
were closed down who would benefit? Cer- 
tainly not the people here. Their life may 
seem pretty tough compared to our own. 
But that’s only because our parents or 
grandparents went through that stage for 
us. We're able to start at a higher point.“ 

If Friedman sounded apologetic, the ac- 
cession of Reaganism to the White House 
may have emboldened some of his theoreti- 
cal conferees. An editorial in the March 16 
issue of Barrons National Business & Finan- 
cial Weekly was headlined: “In Praise of 
Sweatshops: Everyone Should Have the 
Right to Work.” Barrons acknowledges that 
sweatshops flout a dozen laws, and proposes 
a solution: “Repeal some of the laws thus 
flouted, notably the minimum wage act and 
the. . . anti-homework rule of the Depart- 
ment of Labor.” To justify these recommen- 
dations, Barrons cites its favorite economic 
authority, Walter Block. The Young Ameri- 
cans for Freedom recently described this 
Vancouver, British Columbia, economist as 
Canada’s answer to Professor Friedman. 
Barrons quotes from a Block treatise enti- 
tled Defending the Undefendable: The lib- 
erals who oppose sweatshops understand 
the importance of activities between con- 
senting adults in sex and drugs but not 
when it comes to commercial behavior. To 
me, a sweatshop is just that, a capitalist act 
between two consenting adults.” 
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It was a well-intended but misdirected 
Carter administration move to enforce the 
anti-homework rules that made it possible 
for Reaganites to seize on them as early 
candidates for extermination. Sweatshops 
are most highly concentrated in such ad- 
vanced communities as New York, Los Ange- 
les, and San Francisco, and industrial home- 
work abuses are most serious among sweat- 
shop operators who sew women’s clothing in 
inner-city areas. But in December 1979 the 
Carter Labor Department chose to throw 
the book at C. B. Sports of Burlington, Ver- 
mont. This small business employed house- 
wives to knit ski hats at home in their spare 
time. The housewives didn't maintain 
proper time cards, which meant, prima 
facie, the company was breaking the home- 
work regulations. On the other hand, the 
knitters claimed they average $200 per week 
for 35 hours and they couldn't work if they 
had to drive 40 miles from their farmhouse 
to a factory every day. 

The Carter administration forged ahead 
anyway with a major lawsuit against C. B. 
Sports, charging gross exploitation of the 
home knitters. And much as Naderites used 
to swarm around a good product liability 
lawsuit against the auto industry, three 
right-wing legal groups soon signed up to 
represent the industrious rural seamstresses 
and small-business men against the unfeel- 
ing bureaucrats in Washington. An organi- 
zation called the New England Legal Foun- 
dation of Boston became attorney for C. B. 
Sports. A Washington group, the Capital 
Legal Foundation, signed up to represent 
the proprietor of Stowe Woolens, another 
Vermont factory threatened with a Labor 
Department homework lawsuit. Dan Burt, 
the foundation’s president, raised the com- 
pany’s case with a Reagan transition team 
before the inauguration. A Springfield, Vir- 
ginia, union-baiting legal group, the Center 
on National Labor Policy, represented a 
group of Stowe Woolen knitters. Center at- 
torney Michael Avakian claimed no special 
influence, but the center's board of advisers 
includes Jesse Helms and Orrin Hatch. The 
center’s director, Baker Armstrong Smith, 
headed Reagan’s transition team for the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. Within a 
month of taking office, the Reagan Labor 
Department held hearings, in Washington 
and Vermont, on whether the industrial 
homework regulations should be changed. 

Before the hearings, representatives of 
two of the conservative legal groups—the 
Capital and New England Legal Founda- 
tions—told me they only wanted the home- 
work regulations tinkered with so rural 
workers like the Vermont knitters might be 
exempted from time-card controls. They 
were content to see controls continue on 
city industry like ladies’ apparel. Only the 
Center on National Labor Policy (which 
takes a strident “unions are thugs” line in 
its publications) adopted Barrons, position 
on the homework regulations. Attorney 
Avakian suggested that perhaps all home- 
work rules, including those directed primar- 
ily at the inner city, should be eliminated. 
In the event, Donovan decided to do just 
that. 

Not surprisingly, the needle trades unions 
produced strong arguments that the home- 
work regulations should remain intact. 
Some state government officials—particu- 
larly a delegation from California, which 
has strong state laws against both sweat- 
shops and homework—also testified at the 
Labor Department hearings in favor of even 
tighter homework and sweatshops enforce- 
ment. According to Labor Department 
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spokeswoman Deborah Rubin, even employ- 
ers’ groups expressed support for the home- 
work regulations. Representatives of various 
clothing manufacturers’ organizations told 
the department that if the homework regu- 
lations were eliminated, sweatshop opera- 
tors would be able to make garments at even 
lower costs, thus driving law-abiding manu- 
facturers and those with union contracts 
out of the country or out of business. The 
largest and most powerful clothing manu- 
facturers’ trade association, the American 
Apparel Manufacturers Association, seems 
to have played no part in encouraging 
Donovan to eliminate the homework regula- 
tions. Indeed, the association recently con- 
demned sweatshops and proposed an indus- 
try code of conduct. Donovan's move to 
eliminate all the homework regulations may 
spring as much from a conservative and 
anti-union economic fetish as from a convic- 
tion that the move will provide a deregula- 
tory boon to US industry. 

It was while this decision was in the works 
that Donovan chose to appear in New 
York’s Chinatown as part of a carefully or- 
chestrated media event. He was accompa- 
nied by a Labor Department “strike force” 
that proceeded to “raid” a couple of gar- 
ment factories. 

“In 25 minutes we found $15,000 in wage 
violations and three youth violations,” 
Donovan reported afterward. They also 
found a 90-year-old woman working for one 
dollar an hour. Donovan told assembled re- 
porters he would lobby Congress for an anti- 
sweatshop law “with more teeth” in it than 
the current law. “We're going to keep 
coming back until they offer people a 
decent wage,” Donovan also promised. Time 
will tell whether the administration is genu- 
inely schizophrenic on this issue or simply 
two-faced. 


HOUSE DEMOCRATIC LEADER- 
SHIP’S POSITION ON TAXES 


HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, for several 
weeks now, I have held my peace while 
efforts were made to achieve a consen- 
sus on tax policy. And there did seem 
to be progress, especially when the 
House majority leader agreed to a 25- 
percent cut in income tax rates. Now, 
however, it is clear that the leadership 
of the Democratic Party is abusing the 
patience of the American people, who 
elected us and the President to 
straighten out our Nation’s misman- 
aged economy. Before we can cut tax 
rates for all working and saving Ameri- 
cans, we are obliged to cut through 
the baloney coming from the Demo- 
cratic leadership. 

There are three issues in the tax 
debate. The first is simple honesty. 
President Reagan’s original 30-percent 
cut in marginal income tax rates 
would barely offset the tax increases 
which are expected over the next sev- 
eral years. The President has frankly 
declared this to the Nation. The 
Democratic leadership, on the other 
hand, has refused to admit that it is 
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holding out for a $100 billion tax in- 
crease over the next 3 years, disguised 
as tax relief. 

The second issue is fairness. When 
you cut all marginal tax rates by an 
equal percentage, the distribution of 
the tax burden does not change. For 
example, compared with a family 
earning $10,000, another family earn- 
ing 5 times as much pays 25 times as 
much in taxes; a family earning 20 
times as much pays 200 times as much 
tax. This is true both before and after 
cutting everyone’s tax rates by the 
same percentage. All along, President 
Reagan has stood by this principle of 
treating all taxpayers alike and refus- 
ing to pit one class of taxpayers 
against another. 

Congressman JIM WRIGHT and 
Speaker Trp O’NEILL say they want to 
“do more for the middle class,” and 
that President Reagan’s plan is some- 
how a “windfall for the rich.” It is in- 
teresting to remember that cutting the 
tax rate on the wealthiest taxpayers 
from 70 percent to 50 percent was a 
Democratic proposal; it was President 
Reagan's to extend the same 30-per- 
cent cut to everyone’s tax rates. And it 
does not take a genius to figure out 
that the Democratic leadership’s 


paltry 15-percent tax cut, however dis- 
tributed, does not do more for the 
middle class than a 25-percent or 30- 
percent cut for everyone. The Demo- 
cratic leadership seems inveterately 
wedded to the principle of playing 
Americans off against each other in- 


stead of increasing the take-home pay 
and savings incentives of everyone. 

Finally, there is the question of ef- 
fectiveness. Only cutting marginal tax 
rates—the tax on additional income— 
can result in increased work, saving, 
investment, or the revenue which re- 
sults. The historical evidence for this 
fact is overwhelming, and so far the 
Democratic leadership has made no at- 
tempt to refute it directly. The Demo- 
cratic Party, liberal and conservative, 
now embraces the necessity of cutting 
the top rate from 70 percent to 50 per- 
cent. And in October 1978, both 
Houses of Congress approved a 25-per- 
cent cut in marginal tax rates over 4 
years. It was cut in conference com- 
mittee when President Carter threat- 
ened to veto the bill. The Democratic 
leadership’s current posturing there- 
fore is mere politics. 

It will not work. Since the election, 
Americans have a simple criterion for 
judging the tax bill which emerges 
from Congress. If it is not the Presi- 
dent’s bill, it is a fraud and it under- 
cuts his economic recovery plan.@ 
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SOCIAL SECURITY: A NEW 
ALTERNATIVE 


HON. WILLIS D. GRADISON, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


@ Mr. GRADISON. Mr. Speaker, the 
administration’s recommendations 
have advanced the cause of putting 
social security on a sound basis by lev- 
eling with the public about the seri- 
ousness of the problem, and making it 
clear to all who will listen that there 
are no easy answers. The basic prob- 
lem with them is the abruptness of 
the recommended changes—in mini- 
mum benefits, student benefits, and 
now early retirement. The Social Secu- 
rity Subcommittee and the full Ways 
and Means Committee have already 
acted on minimum benefits and stu- 
dent benefits, providing a gradual 
phase-in of the cuts, but saving far less 
money than the President’s plan. I am 
convinced that the subcommittee and 
the full committee will not accept the 
sudden drop in benefits for early re- 
tirement. 

This leaves three basic choices: 

First, borrowing up to $100 billion 
over the next 5 years to maintain 
present social security benefits—this 
would, in my judgment, be devastating 
to the social security system and dam- 
aging to the economic recovery of the 
Nation as a whole. For social security 
it could well undermine the earned- 
right concept of benefits and remove 
restraint on benefit increases. For the 
economy it would mean higher inter- 
est rates, higher unemployment and 
higher inflation. 

Second, increasing social security 
taxes above the levels provided in 
present law—I am convinced that we 
are reaching the limit of the public’s 
willingness to pay taxes of all kinds— 
including social security taxes. We 
cannot balance our responsibilities to 
those who benefit from social security 
and those who pay for it by asking the 
taxpayers to carry the full burden. 

Third, gradual, rather than abrupt, 
changes in the system, including a pos- 
sible one-time-only reduction in the 
COLA. This is the course I suggest. 

We must seek to provide, as the 
President’s proposal does, adequate 
changes to deal with worst-case as- 
sumptions with respect to trust fund 
balances over the critical, short-run 
crisis period—1982-86. Furthermore, 
we must provide the the long-run al- 
terations necessary to assure the sur- 
vival of this system into the 21st cen- 
tury. 

I believe the following elements of 
my proposal fit these specifications: 

First, extend social security coverage 
to all Federal employees hired after 
January 1, 1982. This provision would 
also require mandatory coverage for 
Members of the U.S. House of Repre- 
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sentatives and the U.S. Senate begin- 
ning on January 1, 1982; 

Second, starting after 1986, gradual- 
ly reduce age at which retirement test 
no longer applies to 68; 

Third, eliminate 
death benefit; 

Fourth, reduce dropout years to 3; 
add 3 for child care; 

Fifth, cover sick pay in first 6 
months; 

Sixth, change computation points 
for average indexed monthly earnings 
from age 62 to 65; 

Seventh, increase bend points in pri- 
mary benefit formula by 50 percent— 
instead of 100 percent—of wage in- 
creases, 1982-87; 

Eighth, eliminate benefits for chil- 
dren of retired workers aged 62 to 64; 

Ninth, disability maximum family 
benefit applicable to survivor and re- 
tirement cases; 

Tenth, eliminate windfall portion of 
benefits for persons with pensions 
from noncovered employment; 

Eleventh, require medical-only de- 
termination of disability; that is, ex- 
clude vocational factors; 

Twelfth, increase disability waiting 
period from 5 months to 6 months; 

Thirteenth, require disability prog- 
nosis of 24-plus months duration, in- 
stead of 12-plus months; 

Fourteenth, require 30 quarters cov- 
ered out of last 40 quarters for disabil- 
ity benefits, instead of 20/40; 

Fifteenth, move date for automatic 
benefit increase from June to Septem- 
ber and use 12-month average; 

Sixteenth, a megacap on disability 
benefits; 

Seventeenth, elimination of trust 
fund rehabilitation program; 

Eighteenth, improve the own-motion 
review program; and 

Nineteenth, improve timing of State 
and local government social security 
tax deposits. 

If the economy performs as we all 
hope, these 19 changes should suffice 
to bring the system safely through the 
critical 5-year period without abrupt 
benefit cuts, tax increases beyond 
present law, borrowing or change in 
the COLA. 

If the worst case assumptions come 
to pass the systems’ needs could be 
met with a one-time reduction in the 
COLA effective September 1983. This 
midcourse correction would reduce no 
one’s benefits. For example, assuming 
a $500 monthly benefit, a 10-percent 
inflation rate, and an 80-percent one- 
time adjustment in the COLA, month- 
ly benefits would increase from $500 
to $540 instead of from $500 to $550 as 
under present law. 

I hope that this specific alternative 
will be helpful in the committee’s de- 
liberations. I do not expect it to be 
universally acclaimed. I do urge those 
who disagree to come up as I have 
tried to do, with specific alternatives 
so that needed action can be taken— 
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and taken promptly to save the social 
security system. 


Cost Analysis—Short Range Effect, Calendar Years 1982-86 
{In bilions] 


— $110.8 

Effect of administration's can proposals ... Š 36.8 
Status assuming enactment of | Administration's 

Mar 10 bude budget proposals... 5 —14.0 


Effect of administration's 12 17 — . 75.0 
Status after administration's 2 proposals a +10 


Modifications 
Status of present system, deficit ... A 
(1) eee ee DE A 


—110.8 


ara 304 of H.R. 3207, 


Ect of sda May 12 — 
I . N 
and Wo. 13 e ote retroment ist 
Hr r 
proposal of 


Status after modifications plus revised May 12 proposal 


1 To avoid double counting, incurred from section 108 of 
as by the full Ways and Committee in its budget 


2 Interacting effects have not been taken into account.@ 


OCEAN MINING, AMERICA’S 
MARITIME CHALLENGE FOR 
THE 1980'S 


HON. JOHN B. BREAUX 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


@ Mr. BREAUX. Mr. Speaker, May 22 
marked this year’s celebration of Na- 
tional Maritime Day. I would hope 
that those Members who were un- 
aware of this event will take a moment 
now to contemplate the important role 
the maritime industry performs in our 
Nation’s economic and national secu- 
rity. Today, I wish to pay tribute to 
this vital industry and I urge my col- 
leagues to join with me in making a se- 
rious commitment to restore America’s 
leadership role on the high seas. 

Only a short time ago, the United 
States stood No. 1 in both fleet size 
and carrying capacity. Somehow that 
lead has been allowed to dwindle so 
that today the United States ranks 
lith in number among the world 
fleets and is 8th in capacity. The 
downward trend faced by this industry 
must be reversed now lest we find our 
sealanes dominated by potentially un- 
friendly nations on which we would be 
entirely dependent for the carriage of 
our trade. Surely a concerted effort on 
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the part of industry and Government 
could stymie the deterioration of this 
fundamental sector of our economy. 
As Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, we must do our best to es- 
tablish imaginative Government poli- 
cies providing proper incentives for a 
competitive merchant marine. These 
policies will serve as a first step in re- 
gaining our place as a strong maritime 
nation. 

While we have lost our first place in 
number of ships and tonnage, we have 
never lost the lead in new ship design 
and other innovations that have led to 
shipping efficiency and cost effective- 
ness. From the development of the 
fast clipper ships in the 1800’s to the 
emergence of the LNG vessel in the 
late 1970’s, the United States has been 
responsible for initial construction and 
technical expertise. We are continuing 
this lead in two other areas. American 
companies are now in the incipient 
stage of designing and building float- 
ing plantships for the purpose of con- 
verting ocean thermal energy into 
practical electrical generating capac- 
ity. Equally important is U.S. partici- 
pation in the development of ocean 
mining technology which the mari- 
time industry sees as one means by 
which it can grow and contribute to 
the development of an independent 
source of strategic minerals. 

As you know, Mr. Speaker, for some 
time, I have viewed the ocean mining 
industry as essential to our freedom 
from dependence on sometimes unreli- 
able sources for such important miner- 
als as cobalt, copper, manganese, and 
nickle. Today, I would like to point out 
that the successful development of 
this industry could also mean that our 
own merchant fleet, rather than ships 
of other nations, will carry our strate- 
gic minerals. 

Statistics gathered by our maritime 
industry point out the fact that not 
only are we dependent on foreign 
sources for the supplies of strategic 
minerals, but 90 percent of those sup- 
plies are carried on foreign-flag ves- 
sels. A recent maritime industry news- 
letter also indicates that the United 
States has less than 20 dry bulk carri- 
ers even capable of transporting criti- 
cal minerals. This fact merely under- 
scores the need for a successful deep 
seabed mining industry which would 
foster the construction and participa- 
tion of U.S.-manned and documented 
ships in the carriage and mining of 
minerals essential to both military and 
business. 

The importance of an independent 
supply as well as an independent 
means of carriage cannot be overem- 
phasized. The insecurity of foreign- 
flag carriage was brought home dra- 
matically in 1973 during the so-called 
Yom Kippur war, when Liberia issued 
an edict forbidding any Liberian-regis- 
tered vessel from entering the war 
zone. Short of military confrontation, 
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there is little we could do to object to 
any action similar to that of Liberia: 
The country of registry has the right, 
in case of national emergency, to ap- 
propriate for its own purposes those 
ships registered under its flag. 

It is my hope that an international 
environment conducive to profitable 
ocean mining can be established in a 
very short time. Otherwise, we could 
very possibly lose our technological 
and competitive edge. Indeed, some 
consortia have already slashed their 
budgets for ocean mining due to the 
uncertainty of the outcome of the Law 
of the Sea Treaty currently being ne- 
gotiated. 

Without elaborating on the specific 
details and problems of that treaty, let 
it, suffice to say, that unless the final 
draft recognizes that the mining in- 
dustry is motivated by profit incen- 
tives—as are all successful industries— 
no ocean mining company will invest 
any more money into the business. If 
no investments are made, we will have 
lost the opportunity for independence 
in essential nonfuel minerals as well as 
the opportunity to enhance an indus- 
try desperate for new life.e 


TWO FACES OF WAR 
HON. TOM HARKIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


@ Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day the House of Representatives 
passed H.R. 3499, the Veterans’ 
Health Care Act of 1981. 

It is evident that the millions of vet- 
erans who returned from Vietnam fall 
into two distinct classes. They have all 
been to war; they all bear some scars 
from that war and they all survived 
that war. But while a few returned 
home heroes, many thousands re- 
turned home victims. 

The provisions of the Veterans’ 
Health Care Act of 1981 can go a long 
way in assisting those victims. It is 
possible that they would not go far 
enough, but at last we can say that we 
have begun to assume our societal re- 
sposibility to these veterans. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to take 
this opportunity to insert into the 
Record an article by Myra MacPher- 
son entitled, “Two Faces of War: POW 
Power and the Agony of Agent 
Orange,” from the Washington Post, 
May 26, 1981. Ms. MacPherson’s arti- 
cle vividly illustrates the necessity for 
providing additional services to those 
who served in Vietnam and returned 
home victims. 

{From the Washington Post, May 26, 1981] 
Two Faces oF WAR—POW POWER AND THE 
AGONY or AGENT ORANGE 
(By Myra MacPherson) 

Cheers burst forth and seats clattered as a 
roomful of military men and their wives 
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moved as one in a standing ovation. The 
cheers were louder than when the name of 
their adored president, Ronald Reagan was 
evoked. Richer even than the hosannas for 
“the man we all know and love—Richard 
Milhous Nixon” as their former commander 
in chief was described when his telegram 
greeting was read. 

For here at the Shoreham last Sunday, in 
front of them, was H. Ross Perot the pint- 
size Texas millionaire and longtime friend 
of these men—250 former Vietnam POW’s. 

The world first heard of H. Ross Perot in 
1970 when he loaded two jets with Christ- 
mas presents for the POW’s and zapped 
around the world in vain, trying first to get 
Hanoi and then the Russians to let him in. 
There is a slight flush of anger as Perot—as 
tough as he is generous—recalls the press 
reaction at the time. “As far as the press 
was concerned I was just a funny little guy 
doing odd things. But the facts are that 
Henry Kissinger asked me to do it and Al 
Haig was my contact. We got millions of dol- 
lars worth of press and it was all carefully 
planned to embarrass the North Vietnamese 
into changing their treatment of the 
POW’s. And they did.” 

The former POW’s in starched white jack- 
ets filled with campaign ribbons, and their 
wives formed a long line as they filed by 
Perot paying their respects to the man who 
barely reached their shoulders. “I just 
wanted to tell my children I met the great- 
est American in our time,” gushed one wife. 
One ex-Air Force pilot asked Perot if he 
knew anyone with a Texas airline, I'm 
looking for a flying job.” “Use my name,” 
shoots back Perot. “I probably know em.“ A 
little laugh. “I hope I don't cost you the 
job.” 

There were lots of laughs. The former 
POWs and pilots are into “right stuff” talk 
these days. Jokes, macho, friendly congenial 
banter, “Hey, you ole sonofabitch, how are 
you?” One pilot to three women talking to- 
gether. “Now there aren't enough pretty 
ladies to go around. This is no time for a 
hen party.” 

They were crowned heroes in a war that 
had few heroes. “Our psychological prob- 
lems just drifted away,” said Allen Stafford, 
commander, U.S. Navy, “Hell, we were pro- 
fessionals, I fly my plane and do what the 
boss says to do.” He speaks of the men who 
fought the war on the ground. “I don’t 
relate to their problems but I’m in sympa- 
thy with the poor guy that was on the 
ground. But our life just gets better. I just 
about had a coronary I was so glad Reagan 
got in. El Salvador? I'm not up to speed on 
that. But I have absolute faith the Presi- 
dent will do what is right. I'd go again and 
fight it all the way. If he wants to send me 
in a cockpit, I'd go.” 

At American University this Memorial 
Day weekend, Stafford’s gung-ho view was 
lost on another group of veterans—the 
drafted and enlisted men; the grunts and 
ground-pounders who slogged through the 
jungles of Vietnam. There were no White 
House parties for them as they returned 
from that same war. But the ex-POWs got a 
liberal discount on their Washington hotel 
rooms and eight airlines offered free rides 
to the Washington reunion. The 200 other 
vets and their families across town at the 
Agent Orange conference stayed in friends 
houses, cheap hotels. They came from Cali- 
fornia and Boston and Florida. The Wiscon- 
sin group had bake sales to pay for their 
trip. And they had to sell T-shirts and fa- 
tigues at $5 and $7 to help meet expenses. 
They were doing a brisk business in shirts 
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with such slogans as “No Draft, No Way,” 
and a T-shirt with the slogan “Dow Shalt 
Not Kill” (for Dow Chemical Company, 
manufacturers of the chemical Agent 
Orange). 

For they were here for a National Viet- 
nam Veterans Conference on Agent Orange. 
There were professors, scientists and law- 
yers in three-piece suits and veterans in 
faded fatigues as well as coats and ties. 
They tried in vain to get a representative of 
the government, of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, to attend. 

These are the men who were thankful 
they made it back whole but now feel they 
are victims of a sinister legacy—Agent 
Orange. The defoliant that rained on Viet- 
nam for years contains dioxin, one of the 
world’s most deadly chemicals. A single 
drop, if it could be divided equally among 
1,000 people, would kill them all. It can 
topple a 150-foot hardwood tree in two days. 
The amount of Agent Orange sprayed in 
Vietnam totaled about 96 million pounds. 
The veterans are asking for testing, treat- 
ment and compensation for what they feel 
are Agent Orange-caused illnesses—every- 
thing from cancer to birth defects in their 
children. 

“This is the first war that reached into 
our maternity wards,” said Tom Vallely, a 
Boston state representative and Vietnam 
veteran who received the silver star for 
bravery. Eighteen months ago, his daughter 
was born with a serious birth defect. “The 
Vietnam experience does not belong to the 
past,” Vallely said. The warfare we saw in 
Vietnam is the warfare of the future. Viet- 
nam was a laboratory, our own men were 
the guinea pigs. Our men got caught in a 
crossfire of bullets and chemicals.” 

Their cause is not popular with the gov- 
ernment or chemical companies who could 
have to pay billions in medical benefits and 
lawsuits if the list of diseases were ever 
linked to Agent Orange. 

And so Ronald DeBoer, a tall, slim, hand- 
some ex-veteran and director of Agent 
Orange Victims of New York, was speaking 
mostly to the converted as the keynote 
speaker. 

Life was fine for DeBoer. He returned 
from Vietnam, went to college, started his 
own business. Then, he got cancer. “My wife 
read about Agent Orange—a herbicide that 
causes cancer in laboratory animals. I began 
to read and I still couldn’t believe that my 
government would send me into an area 
that would be contaminated with what 
turns out to be the most toxic substance 
known to man.” Laboriously, DeBoer began 
trying to find out “what happened to the 
other men in A Troop, Seventh Squadron, 
17th Air Cav.” He called Kevin, a New York 
City cop whose first child was born dead 
and his second deformed. He got him in 
touch with another from his troop who told 
DeBoer, “My first child was born with a de- 
formed leg and my second child was born 
mentally retarded.” Like many of the other 
veterans and wives with deformed children, 
the man had no history of genetic problems. 
Next was Alan, a California mailman. He 
had developed hypertension, severe head- 
aches, skin problems and “never felt well a 
day since I returned.” DeBoer contends that 
“five out of six of the troop that I contacted 
had hard-core Agent Orange problems.” He 
is loaded with statistics: “A new study found 
43 percent higher incidence of soft tissue 
carcinoma among people who have been ex- 
posed to dioxin,” and was greeted with sus- 
tained applause when he shouted, “We 
don’t have to hear about rabbits and mice 
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and monkeys. We have the people—2.48 mil- 
lion who served their country. They should 
be compared in a controlled study with 2.4 
million men who did not go to Vietnam but 
were in the Army.” 

DeBoer finished with, “This Memorial 
Day, thousands of Vietnam vets aren't going 
to home-town parades because they’re in 
cancer wards, thousands of Vietnam veter- 
ans’ wives are going to be at cemeteries put- 
ting flowers on the graves of those who sur- 
vived the war. That is our Memorial Day. 
But who in the VA stands up and speaks for 
us? As the people in Washington and the 
war contractors sit around the pools and go 
to parties and dip their manicured fingers in 
the caviar, you can be sure they are not 
thinking of us.” 

At the Shoreham, H. Ross Perot finally 
ducks out of the endless stream of praise 
from the former POWs. Perot was hiring 
Vietnam veterans for his Electronic Data 
Systems Corp. back when “you were 
thought a militaristic lunatic to do that. 
We've hired’em by the thousands and not 
had a psychological problem with a one. I 
feel sorry for the ones who have trouble but 
it’s a gross distortion to say they’re the 
average Vietnam vet.” He is, however, inter- 
ested in Agent Orange. “You know that 
fella that shot up the VA hospital in Cali- 
fornia? His wife sent me a letter. So I called 
her and asked if there was something I 
could do. She said, Nothing. He's dead.“ 
She's got a very famous coroner doing a de- 
tailed autopsy to see if anything can be 
linked to Agent Orange.” 

The former POWs glisten with prosperity, 
look so healthy that it is hard to imagine 
that most spent seven years in prison. Seven 
of them line up and a wife snaps a picture 
as all grin. There are occasional, brief 
clouds. Asked about his children, one stops 
smiling. “I lost them when I was over there. 
They don’t know me. But I'm remar- 
ried . . .” and the smile is back. 

Ron Bliss, now a Texas lawyer, looks at 
another former POW and says, “He was my 
first roommate.” He was not referring to a 
military academy. They were together for 
nearly a year in the prison dubbed The 
Hanoi Hilton. “He was tortured so badly he 
couldn’t move his arms for months.” As 
Bliss drifts off, Jack Fellows says, “He saved 
my life. When I couldn’t move my arms he 
fed me, bathed me, clothed me. . .” 

Now, all these years later, Ross Perot has 
a thought on the way America treated vet- 
erans. We've got ourselves in a strange box 
in this country. Making heroes out of hos- 
tages and prisoners and not the others. 
Think about it.” 

At the Agent Orange conference, no one 
was talking about wanting to be heroes. 
Many there were forged in the Vietnam Vet- 
erans Against the War (VVAW) movement. 
They were there, among the several hun- 
dreds of war heroes who pelted ribbons and 
medals at the Capitol terrace in 1971. They 
are leery of right-wing revisionism of Viet- 
nam and feel the war was wrong. 

Their concerns are personal. Margaret 
and Larry Driscoll wear their bright orange 
“Agent Orange Victims of New Jersey” T- 
shirts as their 4-year-old redhead, Erin, 
plays on the lawn outside the conference. 
Driscoll was a medic. He began getting 
severe headaches in Vietnam (one of the 
symptoms mentioned by alleged Agent 
Orange victims) and “they continue to this 
date. Nothing helps. All I can do is lie down 
and wait.” He was in the computer field but 
took a laborer’s job, unloading trucks, just 
in case my headaches were caused by the 
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mental stress of the job.” In 1969, Margaret 
had a stillborn baby that was badly de- 
formed. “A very rare defect. She was born 
with only half a brain. They couldn't give 
me any reason.” Her husband’s problems 
grew. Headaches, severe skin rash, “and now 
my joints kill me. I was on the swimming 
team before. Now I can’t throw a ball 10 
feet.” 

They held off on children and then, in 
1977, Erin was born healthy. The next year, 
a baby was born with a cleft palate. “You 
look down at your newborn and you see 
this. She had only two chambers to her 
heart, a displaced spleen. She died three 
days later,” says Margaret. Scientists refer 
to such personal information as “anecdotal 
data” that contain no hard-core facts. How- 
ever, veterans and their families feel there 
are insidious and peculiar patterns to these 
stories. Margaret Driscoll was the third 
woman at the conference to mention that 
she had had amniocentesis; that no birth 
defects were detected and yet she gave birth 
to abnormal babies. “We went all through 
the genetics and the doctors still haven't 
given us an answer.” 

Today, they are still paying for the medi- 
cal bills—‘‘and the funeral bills.” 

The wives of former POWs are dressed in 
flowing chiffon and lace. They, like their 
husbands, are professionals. Little of those 
seven years of wondering, of raising chil- 
dren alone, shows on their faces today. 
“The children were all scarred,” says Louise 
Mulligan, whose oldest of six was 15 and the 
youngest 3 when her husband was captured. 
“But most of us have found our children 
have come out very well.” It was hard on 
teen-ageers, whose peers were vociferously 
anti-draft. “I told my oldest, when he went 
off to college, not to mention where his 
father was. He was having enough trouble 
without that.” 

Nearby sits a younger wife, Mary Jane 
McManus. She had been married four days 
when her husband left for Vietnam. He was 
captured June 14, 1967. She was in her early 
20s. “I was in college in the nonviolent 
period.” She and other POW wives tried to 
appeal to all political persuasions. “No 
matter how you felt about the war, they 
were political prisoners.” Her pretty face 
grows hard when she remembers those in 
the peace movement “who wanted to try 
our husbands as political prisoners.” They 
survived because, said McManus, “they fol- 
lowed a chain of command within the POW 
system.” 

McManus now has five children—ages 7, 5, 
4, 3, 2—“‘and one coming.” 

There is talk of Agent Orange. “I don’t 
know what we can do about that,” she says. 
“My brother has had it, has had the acne 
and skin conditions for eight years.” She is 
told of the women at the conference who 
feel that birth defects were caused by Agent 
Orange. 

“Oh really,” she said, sympathetically. “I 
didn’t know about that.” There is a mo- 
ment’s sigh. 

At the Agent Orange conference, a lawyer 
says, more sadly than disparagingly, “The 
POWs are an accident of history—a bunch 
of right-wing officers turned into heroes.” 

Meanwhile, in the Shoreham banquet 
room, where every military man turned in 
precision as the color guard filed past, there 
is a heady feeling that their time is now. Ap- 
proving nods as Reagan’s emissary, Lyn 
Nofziger, assures that “no longer is the 
United States backing off in places like El 
Salvador.” 
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And yet, even here, there is still an edge 
of ambivalence, a remembrance of bad times 
past. 

McManus says softly. Who would want 
to send a child or her husband to any 
war?“ 


UNITED STATES SHOULD 
REDUCE ITS SUPPORT FOR IN- 
TERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


HON. MICKEY EDWARDS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


è Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, although I recently support- 
ed passage of the supplemental appro- 
priations bill for the 1981 fiscal year, I 
did so with some reservations, which I 
think must be put on record, concern- 
ing the committee’s recommendation 
to grant the supplemental request of 
$540 million for the sixth replenish- 
ment of the International Develop- 
ment Association, the so-called soft 
loan window of the World Bank. I 
make these concerns public now in the 
hope that the administration will re- 
consider its support for IDA in future 
appropriations. 

Mr. Speaker, I am concerned that at 
a time when we are cutting back on 
domestic programs, and asking those 
served by these programs to sacrifice 
for the good of the country, we are 
going forward with a commitment of 
half a billion dollars for foreign aid. 


The argument is frequently made 
that extending these loans to the 


world’s underdeveloped countries 
helps promote a Western orientation 
in the recipient countries. I would like 
to believe that this argument is sound. 
But I find it less than compelling 
when I note that in fiscal year 1980, 
India—which is certainly not noted for 
any pronounced pro-Western stance— 
ranked first in the amount of IDA 
loans, receiving 40 percent of the total, 
more than the next nine countries re- 
ceived combined. Countries such as 
Egypt, Kenya, and Pakistan, which 
have been cited as being important to 
the United States because of security 
and defense arrangements, received 
far less than did India. I seriously 
question whether this kind of lending 
truly supports U.S. security interests. 
A second argument in support of the 
IDA VI replenishment is that failure 
to appropriate the full U.S. share 
would abrogate an internationally ne- 
gotiated commitment which the 
United States must honor. However, 
as former Treasury Secretary Michael 
Blumenthal has stated clearly, in testi- 
mony before the foreign operations 
subcommittee, the United States made 
it known in the replenishment negoti- 
ations on IDA VI that U.S. acceptance 
of the agreement was to be understood 
as preliminary and provisional. To 
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quote Secretary Blumenthal on this 
point: 

When we indicate a particular level of 
support we make it clear to the institution 
that this is not a commitment and that it 
will not be forthcoming unless the funds are 
not only authorized but also approved 
through the appropriations process of the 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not arguing 
against continued U.S. participation in 
IDA. But I do believe very strongly 
that a reduction in the level of U.S. 
support is warranted, particularly 
when we are asking our fellow Ameri- 
cans to tighten their belts in the inter- 
est of restoring fiscal health to our 
economy. o 


INDUSTRY DOUBTS ACCELERA- 
TION OF OCS LEASING 


HON. GEORGE MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, for several years I have been 
warning that merely accelerating the 
leasing of offshore lands will not 
assure expedited production of oil and 
gas reserves from the Outer Continen- 
tal Shelf (OCS). During consideration 
of the OCS Lands Act Amendments of 
1978, when I served as a member of 
the Ad Hoc Select Committee on the 
Outer Continental Shelf, I frequently 
warned that excessively rapid leasing 
would deprive taxpayers of a fair 
return from the sale of these publicly 
owned resources. Moreover, I noted at 
that time, the oil industry admitted 
that it lacked the capacity to explore 
or develop substantial new areas of 
the OCS. 


Several provisions of the 1978 law at- 
tempted to require an orderly leasing 
schedule, developed in consultation 
with affected State and local repre- 
sentatives, which would assure safe de- 
velopment, a fair return to the Treas- 
ury, adequate competition among oil 
company bidders, and diligent produc- 
tion on leases already sold. These pro- 
visions, which are in the law, were de- 
veloped in response to several studies 
which showed that the proposed 10 
million acre lease sale under the 
Nixon-Ford administration would have 
serious economic ramifications, all 
negative. 

A 1974 report of the House Banking 
Committee noted: 

The Department of the Interior has been 
unable to properly manage the current OCS 
leasing program, and will undoubtedly 
commit even greater disservices to the 
public interest under the accelerated leasing 
schedule * * *. A glut on the market of lease 
offerings will reduce competition because of 
a limited amount of capital available for 
bidding purposes * * *. Offering more tracts 
will decrease the average number of bids per 
tract. A positive correlation exists between 
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the number of bids per tract and the level of 
the winning bid. 


A 1975 report of the national ocean 
policy study staff concluded that: 

Evidence from 1973 and 1974 lease sales 
shows that competition has declined as acre- 
age offered has increased and suggests that 
the proposed accelerated leasing program 
may lead to a significant reduction the 
public receives for its resources. 


The General Accounting Office 
made similar observations in 1975 and 
1977: 

Increases in shelf sales size and frequency 
in 1974 have caused workload problems re- 
sulting in an abbreviated valuation program 
and which have also lessened the Govern- 
ment's ability to insure a fair market return 
on lease offers— 


GAO reported in 1975. 


Because of large lease offers, competition is 
weakened. 


In commenting on proposed lease 
sale 40 in 1977, GAO noted: 

Much of area that is considered for lease 
is not even examined and tracts are included 
in sales despite their apparent low promise 
of resources. We believe this policy encour- 
ages speculation in bidding, can result in 
tying up limited industry capital in lands 
with little or no minimal resources, and 
bring into question the public’s right to re- 
ceive a fair market value. (Emphasis 
added]. 


I want to note to the Congress that 
this situation—the leasing of vast 
amounts of unknown and low value 
lands, with the resultant loss of fair 
market value returns for taxpayers—is 
precisely the situation in the contro- 
versial California lease sale which was 
held earlier this week despite legal ac- 
tions to prevent its occurrence. The 
Interior Department was either un- 
aware of these past studies, and the 
long legislative history behind the 
1978 OCS Act, or is simply choosing to 
ignore the facts. Either way, the tax- 
payers are going to be severely in- 
jured. 

Perhaps Secretary Watt believes 
that these past studies were biased 
against industry. I suggest he allow in- 
dustry to speak for itself in that case. 
In questioning before the Commerce 
Committee in 1974, the president of 
Gulf Global Exploration acknowl- 
edged that tying up industry capital in 
front end bonuses, as the Interior De- 
partment wants to do, could actually 
delay exploration and development: 

It would be a drain on the financial capa- 
bility of the oil industry to develop that 
many leases if we continue to put a lot of 
this money into lease bonuses * * *. Most 
likely, the price of the leases will go down as 
more leases become available. (Emphasis 
added). 

We have heard industry again raise 
concerns about the unavailability of 
drilling equipment, capital, and man- 
power among exploration and produc- 
tion companies. The Reagan adminis- 
tration’s proposed accelerated leasing 
program, which dwarfs that of Presi- 
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dent Nixon, is apparently causing 
more consternation than glee among 
some companies who recognize that 
the overextended sale of land will not 
expedite oil and gas production. 

I would like to submit an article on 
this subject, “No Bonanza in Offshore 
Oil,” which appeared in the June 8, 
1981, edition of Business Week: 

[From Business Week, June 8, 1981] 

Enercy—No BONANZA IN OFFSHORE OIL 


A major element of President Reagan’s 
energy policy—a speedup in the leasing of 
federal offshore areas for oil and gas explo- 
ration—is running into opposition from an 
unlikely quarter. Some of the nation’s larg- 
est oil companies are questioning whether 
they have the manpower, equipment, and 
money to cope with an accelerated pace of 
lease sales. 

“Drastic changes [in leasing schedules] 
can upset the capital, equipment, and man- 
power planning efforts of many firms, in- 
cluding our own,” says E. F. Livaudais, 
Washington representative for Atlantic 
Richfield Co. ARCO and a handful of other 
major oil companies have told the Adminis- 
tration that they are quite content with the 
old leasing schedule set out by the Carter 
Administration. “Our resources would be 
used more efficiently if the previous sched- 
ule were left intact,” says Michael J. 
Savage, president of Sohio Petroleum Co., a 
subsidiary of Standard Oil Co. (Ohio), Alas- 
ka’s No. 1 oil producer. We may not have 
the manpower to cope,” he adds. 

The leases in question involve tracts on 
the Outer Continental Shelf (OCS), an area 
of some 900 million acres off the coasts of 
the U.S. (including Alaska) said by the U.S. 
Geological Survey to contain 17 billion to 44 
billion bbl. of oil and 117 trillion to 231 tril- 
lion cu. ft. of natural gas. To date, 96 per- 
cent of all the oil and gas produced from 
the OCS has come from the Gulf of Mexico, 
a region the industry terms mature,“ or 
unlikely to contain major new reservoirs. 
And for seven years, offshore oil production 
from federal lands has been falling. 

Despite the doubts raised by these factors, 
oil and gas producers have been protesting 
bitterly for several years that so-called fron- 
tier areas, principally off the coast of 
Alaska, have been withheld from leasing for 
exploration and production. The producers 
have also been frustrated by frequent 
delays in lease sales in other areas through 
the 1970s, as environmentalists mounted 
challenge after challenge to government 
leasing plans. 


FASTER SCHEDULE 


This year, as in the past, the government 
will select OCS tracts, determine their fair 
market value, and then put them up for 
bids at auctions. In 1980 the process result- 
ed in the sale of about 1.1 million acres of 
the 2.6 million acres offered. Now, Interior 
Secretary James G. Watt has proposed a 
five-year plan that, beginning in 1982, would 
allow producers themselves to evaluate and 
make bids on tracts selected from as much 
as 200 million acres annually. 

Most significantly, the proposed Adminis- 
tration schedule includes six more offshore 
Alaska sales than were included in the 1980 
schedule proposed by Carter's Interior Sec- 
retary, Cecil D. Andrus. Two Alaska sales, 
one each in the Bering and Beaufort seas, 
have been moved ahead a full year under 
Watt’s plan in response to industry claims 
that the areas hold more potential for the 
discovery of large hydrocarbon deposits 
than do any other offshore regions. 
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Watt also is proposing a cut in the time 
set for lease-sale preparations, mainly by re- 
quiring basin-wide environmental studies, 
rather than the tract-by-tract evaluations 
that have been performed in the past. And 
oil executives generally applaud the presale 
changes, noting that sales outside the Gulf 
of Mexico in the 1970s were delayed an 
average of 12 to 15 months while environ- 
mental information was gathered. Says 
Douglas G. Garrott, operations manager for 
Exxon Co. USA’s exploration department: 
“The sooner we know what's up there [in 
the frontier areas], the better off we are.” 


EXPERTISE IN SHORT SUPPLY 


But the glee is not universal, and the oil 
companies that question the wisdom of the 
speedup are not the only ones concerned 
that Watt's leasing goals may be unattaina- 
ble. Analysts predict a shortage of tubular 
steel products used in drilling could develop 
by the end of this year, even before the 
Reagan Administration’s leasing program 
could begin. And all but the largest oil com- 
panies are faced with critical shortages of 
experienced geologists who determine 
where exploratory wells should be drilled. 
That expertise is crucial; drilling costs in 
the frontier areas of Alaska can run up to 
$25 million for a 15,000-ft.-deep well. 

The oil industry already has paid $1.1 bil- 
lion for the right to drill in the Baltimore 
Canyon off New Jersey, and has yet to fine 
er.ough oil or gas to warrant commercial de- 
velopment. Thus, it is no wonder that 
“there are those who are panic-stricken” by 
the prospect of an even faster drilling pace, 
says Henry A. Hill, Conoco Inc.’s marine 
region operations manager and an advocate 
of Watt’s plan. 

There also are those who say the oil in- 
dustry has been slow to develop properties 
it has purchased. Energy Action, a consum- 
er group based in Washington, claims the 
nation’s top 20 oil companies increased their 
undeveloped land holdings by 48 million 
acres, or 43 percent, between 1976 and 1980, 
while the amount of developed lands they 
hold rose by only 682,000 acres, or 2.5 per- 
cent, in the period. “The findings clearly 
demonstrate that the major oil companies, 
not the federal government, have been lock- 
ing up lands in order to cash in on higher oil 
and gas prices in the future,” says Energy 
Action Director Edwin Rothschild. The oil 
companies, he adds, “simply can’t handle 
the land they’ve got now.” And he asks: 
“Should we expect more production from 
[the oil companies] simply because the fed- 
eral government is willing to put up 200 mil- 
lion acres a year of offshore property for 
lease?” 

But the complaints about accelerated leas- 
ing so far have carried little weight at the 
Interior Dept. Watt says he is committed to 
“using the market mechanism rather than 
arbitrary government decisions” to deter- 
mine the number of sales and the amount of 
acreage put up for bids, and to further 
define the nation’s offshore oil and gas re- 
sources. Observers say that that approach 
may preclude all but the six or seven largest 
oil companies from operating alone in the 
most costly offshore areas, principally the 
basins off Alaska. Watt himself has said he 
does not think “the best interests of the 
nation would be served” by allowing smaller 
producers to enter the offshore sweepstakes 
by using bidding methods other than the 
straight, up-front bonus system that tradi- 
tionally has favored major companies. 

“It’s beyond my belief that anyone in the 
industry would argue against an accelera- 
tion after all the delays of the past five 
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years,” says R. H. Nanz, exploration vice- 
president in Shell Oil Co.'s western oper- 
ations. Adds Exxon's Garrott: “If you can't 
compete, get off the track.” 

A LITTLE SIMPLISTIC 

But some oil executives do concede pri- 
vately that the Reagan Administration's 
statements that added oil and gas produc- 
tion may result from stepped-up leasing has 
caused them to worry. “Some of the ‘pro- 
duction, production, production’ talk is a 
little simplistic,” says one executive. Indeed, 
despite a frantic drilling pace both on and 
offshore since 1973, reserves of domestic oil 
have been falling, dropping to 27.1 billion 
bbl. in 1979, the most recent year for which 
figures are available, from 35.3 billion bbl. 
in 1973. 

In federal offshore tracts, production of 
oil fell to 389.4 million bbl. in 1979 from 
589.6 million bbl. in 1973. U.S. Geological 
Survey spokesmen say 1980 figures now 
being compiled will show another drop. In- 
dustry representatives note that even if sub- 
stantial deposits of hydrocarbons are found 
in promising offshore areas, production 
probably could not begin before the mid- 
1990s. 

Other, more pessimistic, forecasters say 
opening more territory for drilling may only 
demonstrate the need to develop nonoil 
energy sources. Says one consultant: The 
myth that we can produce our way out of 
the supply crunch by freeing federal lands 
will be destroyed.” But others say drilling is 
necessary, if only to find out exactly what 
the OCS has to offer. Says Richard Nehr- 
ing, an analyst at Rand Corp.: “It seems 
prudent from the nation’s viewpoint to find 
out what the extent of our hydrocarbon 
base is as quickly as possible.” 


Mr. Speaker, if Secretary Watt's ac- 
celerated leasing of the OCS will not 
simultaneously accelerate the explora- 
tion of production of domestic oil and 
gas, and if it will result in less than 
fair market value for the taxpayers 
who own this oil and gas, we must ask 
why the Secretary insists on proceed- 
ing in such a capricious and counter- 
productive manner. Neither the indus- 
try nor the taxpayers will truly bene- 
fit from this unrealistic program. The 
reason, if there is a sound one, escapes 
not only me, but the experts in the in- 
dustry. 

The decision to proceed with the 
highly controversial sale off California 
this week illustrated another serious 
shortcoming in Mr. Watt’s approach 
to management of the OCS. He chided 
Governor Brown for parochialism in 
opposing the lease sale. 

Yet Mr. Watt failed to note that vir- 
tually every elected official in Califor- 
nia, from both parties, in Federal and 
State office, opposed this lease sale. 
The legislature approved AJR 19, 
which memorialized the Secretary to 
follow Secretary Andrus’ pledge with 
withhold leasing from the four envi- 
ronmentally sensitive tracts, and to 
focus attention upon those offshore 
areas with the highest reserve poten- 
tial. 

Mr. Watt's intransigence might be 
understandable if it were only a choice 
between the environment and energy 
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needs. But it is not. The California 
tracts will produce a miniscule amount 
of oil and gas. 

Mr. Watt’s intransigence might be 
supportable if we had run out of pro- 
duceable lands already under lease. 
But we have not. In fact, only 6 per- 
cent of the already leased OCS lands 
are in production. 

Mr. Watt’s intransigence might be 
understandable if accelerated leasing 
would expedite offshore oil develop- 
ment. But given capital, manpower, 
and equipment limitations, most of 
the newly leased land will lay idle, like 
96 percent of the currently leased 
land. 

And let us not forget that the acres 
which are leased but not produced do 
have a significant financial impact on 
the taxpayer, because they drive down 
the peracre bid, and result in a tre- 
mendous loss to the Treasury and the 
taxpayer. 

Mr. Watt’s decisions are based on 
the fiction that more leasing means 
more oil; it does not. It means more 
concentration in the oil industry, 
losses to taxpayers, long years of liti- 
gation, and in general, irresponsible 
management of the Nation’s resources. 
The Congress has spoken out forceful- 
ly on the appropriate way to manage 
offshore lands. The Secretary has the 
obligation to follow that mandate. 


POLETOWN MOVE SUPPORTED 
HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


@ Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, on Monday, June 1 the Washington 
Post printed a front page story about 
General Motors’ efforts to locate a 
new assembly plant in Detroit. Unfor- 
tunately, the story provided a badly 
distorted view of GM’s social responsi- 
bility and sensitivity, the attitude of 
Detroiters toward the new plant, and 
the effect of the plant on the commu- 
nity in which it will be located. 

The story portrays GM as an invad- 
er, heartlessly destroying a small 
ethnic community and driving families 
from their homes and churches. In 
fact, General Motors’ decision to build 
its new plant in the heart of Detroit's 
inner city was eagerly sought after by 
the city of Detroit, was applauded by 
the Catholic Church and the UAW, 
and is supported by the vast majority 
of Detroit’s citizens. Far from being an 
invader, General Motors has had its 
world headquarters here for decades, 
and its new plant will house oper- 
ations currently performed at another 
Detroit plant. The area chosen for the 
plantsite was not a thriving communi- 
ty; city officials selected the area pre- 
cisely because it was sparsely populat- 
ed, economically distressed, and for- 
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merly supported Chrysler’s Dodge 
main plant, the closing of which last 
year cost the city 5,000 jobs. 

Most residents of Poletown have 
supported the city’s actions: 90 per- 
cent of the affected property owners 
sold their properties voluntarily. As 
the Post story related, most Pole- 
towners had been anxious to leave the 
area for some time and were delighted 
with the city’s compensation packages, 
which have been quite generous. I 
sympathize with those few residents 
who have resisted relocation, but to 
focus on their situation to the exclu- 
sion of the enormous good the GM 
project will do for Detroit and its 
people does everyone a disservice. 

Two hundred and sixty-seven thou- 
sand people in the Detroit metropoli- 
tan area are currently unemployed. 
The city has seen a steady erosion of 
its tax base for more than a decade as 
hundreds of manufacturing plants 
have shutdown or relocated to the 
suburbs, other cities and other States. 
The ripple effect of plant closing has 
been well-documented. Depending on 
the industry, each manufacturing job 
lost in a community leads to the loss 
of one to three jobs in the retail and 
service sectors. The effects of this out- 
migration on the city’s finances and 
services—and ultimately, on the qual- 
ity of life of all of its citizens—have 
been harsh and obvious. 

General Motors’ decision to locate 
its new plant in the city is, thus, an ex- 
tremely important reversal of a dis- 
astrous trend. It is no exaggeration to 
say that the new plant, which will 
employ between 3,000 and _ 6,000 
people, is the most positive economic 
development for Detroit in 30 years. 
Coming in the wake of the Dodge 
Main closing and the recent Uniroyal 
tire plant shutdown, the new GM 
plant could hardly be more welcome 
or more desperately needed. 

I personally feel compelled to cor- 
rect the Post story’s misimpressions 
and its implicit criticism of General 
Motors because for many years I have 
criticized GM and other corporations 
for their irresponsibility in dealing 
with the problems of economic disloca- 
tion. All too often when faced with the 
prospect of replacing aging facilities, 
American corporations have cavalierly 
abandoned the communities and the 
workers that have contributed to the 
business’ success and profits in favor 
of rural areas where land is cheap and 
unencumbered by the restrictions of 
an urban environment or in favor of 
lower wage, lower tax areas and union- 
free environments. As a result, cities 
such as Detroit, New York, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, and St. Louis have seen their 
manufacturing base bleed away as 
their major manufacturers have ex- 
panded elsewhere and have gradually 
phased out their urban operations. 
Nearly all of the transportation indus- 
try plant closings in the past decade 
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have occurred in Northern cities, while 
nearly all of the plant openings and 
expansions have occurred in the 
South, predominantly in rural areas. 

Faced with the prospect of squeezing 
a modern manufacturing facility onto 
the site of an ancient seven-story fac- 
tory located in a blighted inner-city 
neighborhood in a city whose finances 
are shaky, and in a State whose busi- 
ness climate has been unfavorably 
rated by the self-appointed experts on 
such matters, GM might have been ex- 
pected to follow Nissan Motors to Ten- 
nessee or to choose a great empty 
tract of land near Houston. Instead, 
GM's management factored in their 
corporate responsibility for the future 
of their headquarters city and its 
people and made a decision that 
should be lauded by the media and 
emulated by the rest of corporate 
America. 


THE HAMILTON-VINTON 
METHOD OF REAPPORTIONMENT 


HON. FLOYD J. FITHIAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


@ Mr. FITHIAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
speak to H.R. 1990, a bill to reform the 
equal proportion method of apportion- 
ment presently in use to the more im- 
partial Hamilton-Vinton method. Of 
the several methods of apportionment, 
I favor the Hamilton-Vinton method 
because of its impartiality, simplicity, 
and equity. 


The method of equal proportion has 
denied several larger States equal rep- 
resentation, has ignored the ideal of 
one man, one vote, and has proved to 
be unduly complicated. Of the several 
alternative methods, the Hamilton- 
Vinton system is the most desirable. 


I am pleased to submit for your ex- 
amination a report explaining the im- 
portance and virtues of the Hamilton- 
Vinton method and the resulting ne- 
cessity of the passage of H.R. 1990. 
This well researched and analytical 
report is entitled “Changing the 
House of Representatives Apportion- 
ment Formula from the Method of 
Equal Proportions to the Method of 
Hamilton-Vinton: A Justification.” 
The report explains the Hamilton- 
Vinton method, as well as comparing 
it to the alternative methods of equal 
proportions, major fractions, and har- 
monic mean. 


I am pleased to bring this excellent 
report to the attention of my col- 
leagues and reprint the study in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
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CHANGING THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
APPORTIONMENT FORMULA FROM THE 
METHOD OF EQUAL PROPORTIONS TO THE 
METHOD OF HAMILTON AND VINTON: A JUS- 
TIFICATION 


For nearly forty years the assumptions of 
“fairness” justifying the current method of 
apportioning the House of Representatives 
have not been seriously challenged. In 1980, 
however, two mathematicians, M. L. Ba- 
linski and H. P. Young wrote in a Washing- 
ton Post article that the method of equal 
proportion has “cheated the larger States, 
given undue representation to the smaller 
ones, and violated both the Supreme 
Court’s one-man, one vote rule and the 
intent of the founding fathers.” * 

In addition to the charges of Messrs. Ba- 
linski and Young, an additional charge has 
been made against the method of equal pro- 
portions. It is unnecessarily complicated. 
The Congress does not need a formula that 
assigns seats in Congress on the basis of the 
geometric means of successive numbers.? 

H.R. 1990 proposes a method of appor- 
tionment that was first proposed by Alexan- 
der Hamilton and whose chief sponsor in 
Congress was Samual F. Vinton (Whig, 
Ohio). This method, known today as Hamil- 
ton-Vinton, was used in various forms from 
1850 to 1900. It is a method that is intuitive- 
ly understandable, konors the concept of 
“quota” better than any other, is neutral in 
its impact on any group of States, and as 
much as any other imperfect apportionment 
method, meets the goal of “one person, one 
vote.” Hamilton-Vinton better meets the 
needs of the Congress than any of its more 
modern competitors. 


THE METHOD OF HAMILTON AND VINTON IS 
INTUITIVELY UNDERSTANDABLE 


Reapportionment by Hamilton-Vinton is 
based on simple long division. Specifically in 
1981, the U.S. apportionment population 
(U.S. population minus the District of Co- 
lumbia) is divided by 435. The resulting quo- 
tient, 519,234 persons, is the “ideal” size 
congressional district in 1981. States with 
fewer than 519,234 persons receive a seat be- 
cause the Constitution requires each State 
to have at least one House seat. Each 
State’s population is then divided by 
519,234. In most cases this results in a whole 
number and a fraction (such as 2.628). Each 
State receives the whole number of seats to 
which it is entitled and those States with 
the longer fractions get seats until the fixed 
House size (435) is reached. 

The method of Hamilton-Vinton could be 
described as the method of largest fractions 
because it does not, as some people believe, 
give only those States over one half an addi- 
tional seat. For example, if every State in 
1981 is given a seat for a fraction larger 
than one half, the House will have 438 
Members. In order to adjust the House size 
downward, the States with the smallest 


1 Balinski, M. L. and H. P. Young. When House 
Seats Shift, Fractions Count. Washington Post, No- 
vember 30, 1980. p. D5. Balinski and Young have 
also published articles in mathematical and politi- 
cal journals advocating a change in the apportion- 
ment.formula. 

The method of equal proportions assigns seats 
in the House by the following comparison. “State A 
deserves an additional representative when its pop- 
ulation divided by the geometric mean of its 
present assignment of representatives and of its 
next higher assignment, is greater than the popula- 
tion of any other State divided by the geometric 
mean of the assignment to such other State and its 
next higher assignment.” Lawrence F. Schmecke- 
bier. Congressional Apportionment. Washington, 
The Brookings Institution, 1941. p. 5. 
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fractions over one half will lose seats until 
435 seats are assigned. In some apportion- 
ment fewer than 435 seats are assigned if 
only fractions above a half are given seats. 
In these cases, the States with the largest 
fractions below a half will get seats until 
435 is reached. 


THE METHOD OF HAMILTON AND VINTON HONORS 
“QUOTA” MORE THAN ANY OTHER 


Quota is important because it is a measure 
of fairness that is generally accepted. 
Should the States of California and Indiana 
with “quotas” of 45.584 and 10.574 respec- 
tively, receive the lower number of 45 and 
10 seats, when the States of New Mexico 
and Montana get the higher number of 3 
and 2 seats with “quotas” of 2.504 and 
1.516? Simple logic would say no, but this is 
what happened in 1981. 

The proponents of the method of equal 
proportions believe that it is acceptable for 
States with smaller quotas to take seats 
from States with larger quotas if it can be 
shown that proportionally the States with 
the smaller absolute quotas will be 
underrepresented in relation to the States 
with the larger absolute quotas. 

In 1981 it works in this way. If New 
Mexico gets three seats, the average size 
congressional district in the State will be 
433,323. Indiana’s average with 10 seats will 
be 549,018. Expressed as a proportion, Indi- 
ana’s average size district is 27 percent 
larger than New Mexico’s average district. 
If, however, New Mexico's third seat is given 
to Indiana to make the assignment 11 and 2, 
then New Mexico’s average size district be- 
comes 649,984 and Indiana’s 499,107. New 
Mexico's average size district then would be 
30 percent larger than Indiana’s. 

Based on this comparison, the method of 
equal porportions gives New Mexico 3 seats 
and Indiana 10 because the proportional dif- 
ference is greater (30 percent v. 27 percent) 
than if New Mexico gets 2 and Indiana 11. A 
similar relationship can be shown between 
California and Montana. 

Proponents of Hamilton-Vinton contend 
that honoring true quota is more important 
than proportional differences. No other 
method (including other methods such as 
the method of harmonic mean, greatest di- 
visors, and smallest divisors) better honors 
the concept of quota than Hamilton-Vinton. 
THE METHOD OF HAMILTON AND VINTON IS NEU- 

TRAL IN IMPACT ON VARIOUS GROUPS OF 

STATES 


Officials at the Census Bureau and H.P. 
Young agree the Hamilton-Vinton is neutral 
in its impact on various groups of States. 

Balinkski and Young contend that equal 
proportions is biased in favor of small 
States at the expense of large States. On an 
average, they say, small States are favored 
at a rate of 3.4 percent over time. Their 
measure of bias for 1980 shows that small 
States were favored at a rate of 7 percent. 

Their conclusions contradict a study con- 
ducted by the National Academy of Sciences 
in 1929, that concluded that equal propor- 
tions “occupies mathematically a neutral 
position with respect to emphasis on larger 
or smaller States.” + 


* Described in a meeting with Congressional Staff 
by H.P. Young held at the Library of Congress Jan- 
uary 9, 1981. 

*U.S. Congress. Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. Subcommittee on Census and Statis- 
tics. The Decennial Population Census and Con- 
gressional Apportionment. Appendix C. Report of 
the National Academy of Sciences Committee on 
Apportionment. Report No. 91-1314., 91st Cong., 
ist Sess., July 20, 1970. Washington, U.S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1970. p. 21. 
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A comparison between assignments of 
seats by the method of equal proportions 
and the method of Hamilton-Vinton for the 
years 1960, 1970, and 1980, shows that 
States receiving seats under Hamilton- 
Vinton apportionments are larger than the 
States receiving seats under apportionments 
using the method of equal proportions. 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF ASSIGNMENTS OF SEATS TO 
STATES USING APPORTIONMENT METHODS OF EQUAL 
PROPORTIONS AND HAMILTON-VINTON 1960-1981 1 


OF ONE PERSON, ONE VOTE 


Since the“reapportionment revolution” of 
the 1960’s congressional districts have been 
nearly equal in population within States. If 
congressional district boundaries could cross 
State lines, there would be no apportion- 
ment problem. All districts would be ap- 
proximately equal (519,234 persons in 1981). 
Since this solution is not possible under the 
Constitution, any apportionment method 
will result in unequal district populations 
among the States. 

Recognizing the practical impossibility of 
equalizing districts among the States, which 
method best meets the “spirit” of one 
person, one vote? 

Proponents of equal proportions argue 
that “proportional differences” in the aver- 
age district sizes among the States should 
be the primary criteria for judgment. 

It is argued that a smaller State is hurt“ 
much more by taking a seat and giving it to 
a larger State than the other way around. A 
greater proportion of that State’s popula- 
tion will be underrepresented in the House 
than if the larger State loses a seat to the 
smaller one. 

The method of Hamilton-Vinton compares 
the absolute number of people who are 
“‘missrepresented” rather than the propor- 
tion of a State's population misrepresent- 
ed.” For example, in 1981, the total number 
of persons who would be “underrepresent- 
ed” or “remainders” if the whole number is 
assigned and the fractions are rejected is 


This study was conducted before modern comput- 
ing machines were invented. The National Academy 
Committee apparently was unable to test its con- 
clusions about “neutrality” of equal proportions ap- 
portionments. 
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shown in Table II for California, Indiana, 
Montana, and New Mexico. 


TABLE |_—NUMBER OF PERSONS “UNDERREPRESENTED” 
OR “REMAINDERS” RESULTING FROM REJECTING THE 
“FRACTIONS” OF QUOTA AND ASSIGNING THE LOWER 
WHOLE NUMBER OF REPRESENTATIVES IN 1981 


Persons included in the “fractions” or 
Quota “remainders” if the fractions are rejected 
in the apportionment 


State 


45.584 If 45 seats are assigned 303,233 are in 
the “remainder.” 

10574 M10 seats are assigned 298,040 are in 

1.516 W 1 seat is assigned 267,925 are in the 


remainder. 
2.504 if 2 seats are assigned 261,694 are in the 


The absolute number of people who are 
underrepresented is reduced if the larger 
fractions are rounded up and the smaller 
fractions are rounded down. 

As described above, rounding Montana’s 
and New Mexico's fractions up and Califor- 
nia and Indiana’s down means a smaller pro- 
portion of those State’s populations will be 
underrepresented than the reversal. 

Members of Congress represent people, 
not proportions of State populations. The 
method of Hamilton-Vinton comes closer to 
the ideal of “one person, one vote,” than 
equal proportions." 

THE METHOD OF HAMILTON AND VINTON BETTER 

MEETS THE NEEDS OF CONGRESS THAN ANY OF 

ITS MODERN COMPETITORS 


The fundamental argument against the 
Hamilton-Vinton method of apportionment 
is that it is subject to the “Alabama” and 
“population” paradoxes. 

The Alabama paradox was discovered in 
1880 when Alabama lost a seat when the 
House was increased in size from 299 to 300. 
This paradox, in which a State may lose 
representation for no other reason than the 
House size is increased, is not an issue in 
1980. The size of the House is not increas- 


ing. 

In fact, the House size has remained fixed 
at 435 since 1911 (except for the years 1959 
to 1962 when the House was temporarily in- 
creased in size to 437 to accommodate the 
admission of Alaska and Hawaii). As long as 
the House size remains fixed, there will be 
no Alabama paradox. 

The “population paradox” has been var- 
jously described, but in its modern form 
(with a fixed size house) it works in this 
way: It is theoretically possible that if two 
States are gaining population from one 
census to the next, State “A” which is gain- 
ing population at a rate faster than State 
“B” may lose a seat to State “B.” This para- 
dox happens very rarely in actual appor- 
tionments, but data can be “cooked” by stat- 
icians to demonstrate it. 

The major apportionment formula alter- 
natives to Hamilton-Vinton, equal propor- 
tions, major fractions, and harmonic mean, 
were developed to eliminate the possibility 
of the Alabama paradox. They also are not 
subject to the population paradox. 

Each of the methods other than Hamil- 
ton-Vinton have flaws. Equal proportions 
and harmonic mean are unnecessarily diffi- 
cult to understand. Equal proportions is 
biased toward small States. Harmonic mean 


Another method, the method of harmonic mean, 
equalizes the average size of congressional districts 
among the States. In 1981, there would be no dif- 
ference in the apportionment between equal pro- 
portions and harmonic mean. 
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and major fractions are biased toward small 
States, but to a lesser degree than equal 
proportions. All these “modern” methods 
violate “quota” more often than Hamilton- 
Vinton. 

The major fairness argument against 
Hamilton-Vinton, the Alabama paradox, 
will never be an issue so long as the House 
size remains fixed. The population paradox 
will occur very rarely, and may never 
happen. The virtues of easy understandabil- 
ity, honoring quota, unbiased impact on 
groups of States, and meeting the goal of 
“one person, one vote,” are compelling fair- 
ness arguments for changing the apportion- 
ment formula from equal proportions to the 
method Hamilton and Vinton.e 


DAN ROSTENKOWSKI 
HON. JOE MOAKLEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


@ Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning’s New York Times has an ex- 
cellent article on DAN RosTenkow- 
ski’s contributions to the tax legisla- 
tion which I want to share with my 
colleagues. Danny has been working 
feverishly to put together a tax pack- 
age that can pass the House and 
which will bolster the economy. Those 
of us who feel that the Kemp-Roth 
plan will lead us down the road to ruin 
are waiting for an alternative which 
we can support. Danny is one of the 
most skillful negotiators in this body 
and I am confident that the tax plan 
which is reported out of his committee 
will be the best package offered to us. 
As he says, “I never start a fight that I 
don’t fight to win.” 
The article follows: 
ROSTENKOWSKI: TAX PRAGMATIST 
(By Hedrick Smith) 


WasHincton.—Representative Dan Ros- 
tenkowski is a big, broad-shouldered, gregar- 
ious politician from the school of Chicago's 
late Mayor Richard J. Daley. In his youth, 
he had a chance to play big league baseball 
but chose politics instead. Like most ath- 
letes and politicians, he is often fired by the 
will to win, but never more than now. 

With the special pride of a new chairman 
of the House Ways and Means Committee 
who has long had an eye on becoming 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and with Democrats still smarting from the 
humbling defeat they suffered on the 1982 
budget, Mr. Rostenkowski has turned every 
effort to finding a formula for victory on 
tax legislation. 

Characteristically direct, he told the 
Democrats on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee yesterday, “I never start a fight that 
I don't fight to win.” Shrewdly, he has 
taken his time gauging friends and foes 
before putting his personal stake today on a 
composite two-year tax bill. 

For weeks he has cast himself as the man 
in the middle on tax legislation, tugged one 
way by President Reagan and conservative 
Democrats, tugged the other way by his 
good friend, House Speaker Thomas P. 
O'Neill Jr. and the liberal Democrats. When 
Mr. O'Neill complained on Monday that the 
three-year, 25 percent individual income tax 
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cut discussed by President Reagan was “a 
lemon” and “a windfall for the rich,” Mr. 
Rostenkowski kept open the door to com- 
promise with the Administration. 

For his political predicament personifies 
the dilemma of the House Democrats today. 
How could he strike a deal with a popular 
conservative Republican President without 
going too far in giving up Democratic princi- 
ples and the traditional Democratic con- 
stituency or, if no deal could be made, how 
could he fashion an alternative attractive 
enough to prevent such major defections to 
the President that the Democrats would 
look like a shattered party in their last 
major stronghold, the House of Representa- 
tives? 

From the outset, the political arithmetic 
has been difficult for Mr. Rostenkowski and 
the House Democratic leadership. For more 
than two weeks, knowledgeable Democrats 
have said that if President Reagan could 
hold the 190 House Republicans in line for 
his original proposal for a 30 percent, three- 
year-cut—or for a 25 percent fallback plan 
put forward by conservative Democrats, the 
President could pick up 30 Democratic votes 
enough to win a tax vote. 

“Danny’s problem,” said another senior 
House Democrat, “has been—do you want to 
join a winning combination with the Presi- 
dent or is the price the Administration is 
asked too high and you'd rather offer a 
Democratic alternative that you probably 
don’t have the votes to pass.” 

Some liberal Democrats like Mr. O'Neill, 
Representative Richard Bolling of Missouri, 
House Rules Committee chairman, and Rep- 
resentative Thomas J. Downey of Long 
Island, urged a Democratic alternative that 
drew a sharp distinction with President 
Reagan by sticking to a one-year tax cut 
aimed at stimulating business investment 
and tilted to favor low-to-middle-income 
brackets. 


OPPOSED DEMOCRATIC ALAMO 


But Mr. Rostenkowski's aides said he was 
opposed to staging “a Democratic Alamo” 
and suffering another shattering defeat. He 
preferred to mold a consensus package to 
lure back some of the conservative Demo- 
crats being so ardently wooed by the White 
House. As a veteran of 11 terms in the 
House, he met early yesterday with 11 mem- 
bers of the conservative Democratic faction 
before going to work with his committee 
and the whole House Democratic caucus 
today for a two-year bill. 

“He wants a bill he can take from the 
committee and take to the floor and win,” 
said one Rostenkowski aide. 

“He’s met the White House exactly half- 
way,” commented Jim Wright of Texas, the 
House Majority leader. “Not a one-year bill 
or a three-year bill, but a two-year bill. The 
15 percent rate cut he’s announced is half of 
what the President originally wanted,” he 
said, and it will save $60 or $70 billion in 
budget deficits by leaving off the third-year 
tax cut.” 

To some Democrats like Richard A. Gep- 
hardt of Missouri and James R. Jones of 
Oklahoma, the Democratic tax package 
helps Democrats advance a fresh political 
argument on economic policy, namely that 
they are no longer the party of big spending 
but the party of fiscal prudence intent on 
reducing Federal deficits, while Mr. Rea- 
gan’s economic policies threaten big infla- 
tionary deficits. 

Although Mr. Rostenkowski has occasion- 
ally touched on such themes, he seems to 
think more in terms of forging a winning 
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consensus with pragmatic appeals to all seg- 
ments of the faction-splintered 242 House 
Democrats. “This is a pretty pragmatic 
piece of legislation,” said a Rostenkowski 
alde. There's less tax philosophy to it than 
political realism.” 

Winning and losing, or at least making a 
strong showing, has personal as well as 
party implications for Mr. Rostenkowski. 
Although he shies away from any discussion 
of long-term ambitions to become Speaker, 
other Democrats say privately that his han- 
dling of this tax bill is being watched by 
others and will undoubtedly have a bearing 
on any hopes for leadership positions. 

Had he not had a tiff with former Speaker 
Carl B. Albert, at the Democratic conven- 
tion in 1968, Mr. Rostenkowski might be 
Speaker today. Last December, he passed up 
a chance to become House whip, and put 
himself on the ladder to the Speaker’s post, 
to take his current job as Ways and Means 
Committee chairman. 

According to friends, he did that primarily 
at the urging of Mr. O'Neill and Mr. Wright. 
“He and Tip are two of a kind—experienced, 
Catholic, ethnic politicians from big cities,” 
said an aide to Mr. O'Neill. “They play golf 
together. They vacation together with their 
wives. They're good friends.” 

REAGAN'S STYLE PRAISED 

Ideologically, Mr. Rostenkowski is more 
conservative than Mr. O'Neill, an old-fash- 
ioned New Deal liberal. He has a reputation 
for liking and getting along with political 
adversaries like Barber B. Conable Jr., the 
upstate New York Republican, or Treasury 
Secretary Donald T. Regan. Publicly, he has 
praised President Reagan’s style in the 
White House. 

Pragmatism, realism and consensus are 
hallmarks of the 53-year-old Chicago veter- 
an. A Democrat who has watched him close- 
ly calls him “an old wolf among the French 
poodles,” meaning that he practices the 
give-and-take reward and punishment style 
of traditional big-city machine politics 
among the newer breed of young, independ- 
ent and publicity minded suburban Demo- 
crats. 

“Rosty’s a behind-the-scenes guy,” ob- 
served Representative Morris K. Udall, the 
Arizona liberal. He's practical. He's not 
flashy publicly, but he’ll work hard to find a 
way through the thicket. You don’t see him 
on TV shows or making speeches. He's a 
worker.” 

„He's a very tactile politician,” said an- 
other. “He moves in close, uses his hands— 
to gesture, to put a hand on a shoulder. He 
makes it very personal.” 

Others, across the spectrum, praise his pa- 
tience in drawing them into consensus. “He 
gets everyone involved—in shirtsleeves,” ob- 
served Mr. Gephardt. “He makes it very col- 
legial. He’s strong on saying, let’s talk it out. 
Let’s communicate and let’s not have any 
surprises,” he added. He's very strong on 
keeping your word.” è 


FALLACIES OF THE SUPPLY-SIDE 
SOLUTION 


HON. MICHAEL D. BARNES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1981 
è Mr. BARNES. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Reagan’s tax proposals have 


started a national debate on what kind 
of tax cuts and savings incentives the 
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country really needs. We need to work 
to insure public understanding of the 
choices which confront Congress and 
the administration, so that decisions 
can be made with public support that 
goes beyond simply requests to sup- 
port the President all the way.” 

One of my constituents, Dr. Roy 
Lindgren, of Rockville, Md., has made 
a constructive effort to contribute to 
debate on the tax cut issue. He has 
analyzed some of the arguments 
behind the drive for massive across- 
the-board tax cuts and pointed out 
quite clearly what the fallacies are. 

I submit his excellent analysis, 
“Supply-Side Solution,” for the infor- 
mation of my colleagues as we begin 
the difficult task of finding some intel- 
ligent consensus on tax legislation this 
year. 

SUPPLY-SIDE SOLUTION 

The supply siders don't seem to have 
turned many people into believers during 
the first round of discussions. Admittedly, 
the theory that upper and middle income 
taxpayers will channel their proposed tax 
savings into the kinds of investments which 
will create jobs and produce goods and serv- 
ices does seem to fly in the face of logic and 
reality. 

For starters, most wealthy taxpayers have 
their incomes well shielded in the myriad of 
tax shelters established by a benevolent 
Congress over the years. I once suggested to 
a wealthy friend that he donate some land 
to carry out a worthy project since he could 
then take the donation as a tax deduction. 
He patiently explained to me that this 
would not be something he could really con- 
sider doing because he paid no income taxes 
at all. Just suppose, however, that this ‘‘tax- 
payer” did decide to invest his tax cut 
money in something other than some more 
tax shelters. When the prime rate was rising 
he would probably be into money market. 
When the prime topped out he would shift 
to T bill futures. Et cetera. It is possible, 
then, that he might pay more income taxes 
after the tax rate is cut but let’s not auto- 
matically assume that his investments 
would be the kinds that create jobs or pro- 
duce more goods. 

It’s all academic, in any event, because 
there aren’t enough wealthy people in the 
country to prime the economy pump even if 
they were all inclined to pitch in and help. 
Our only hope is to somehow induce middle 
income taxpayers by the tens of millions to 
provide the billions in capital needed to put 
the economy into high gear and keep it 
there. But, again, a tax cut by itself will not 
make it happen. For example, take someone 
earning $40,000 a year and in the 37% tax 
bracket. Paid about $7800 in Federal income 
taxes last year. Gets a tax cut of $780 a 
year—fifteen dollars a week if this taxpayer 
is on a payroll deduction plan. Hardly 
enough to rush out and buy a new car and 
help put a laid-off autoworker back on the 
job. The only way this trickle of money 
from an individual taxpayer can ever help 
the economy is if it goes into a savings ac- 
count where it can be pooled with the sav- 
ings of others and then loaned to people 
who want to buy houses or cars and to en- 
trepreneurs who create jobs and produce 
goods and services. And what are the 
chances of this happening? We already 
know the answer. Americans are just not 
oriented toward saving anymore. Why 
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would it be otherwise when Congress has (1) 
hiked the inflation rate by decades of fiscal 
tomfoolery, (2) held down the interest rates 
on pass-book savings accounts, and then (3) 
taxed that interest as income. As a result of 
all this, the old faithful savings accounts of 
the 40’s and 50’s have become the “losing 
accounts” of the 70’s and 80's. You deposit 
$1000 in a pass-book account for a year, col- 
lect the interest, pay taxes on the interest, 
and at the end of the year what you have 
left is worth maybe $930. Talk about infla- 
tion being caused by too many dollars chas- 
ing too few goods; if you are going to lose 
money by “saving” it, what else is there to 
do with your money except to go out and 
buy something—anything. This is not a 
form of inflation psychology as some econo- 
mists would have you believe. It is simple, 
straightforward logic. Turn the situation 
around so it makes more sense to save than 
to spend and people will follow that logic. 

The one tax change which would restore 
real incentives to our system and make 
supply side economics work would be to 
scrap the present counterproductive income 
tax laws and go to a simple gross income 
tax. Since this will be a long time coming, 
our best hope is to get from Congress right 
now a massive spending cut package, an ac- 
celerated depreciation package, and tax 
changes which will transform “losing ac- 
counts” back into savings accounts. Specifi- 
cally, we need to eliminate all taxes on the 
first $2,000 in interest paid on pass-book 
savings accounts ($4,000 for married cou- 
ples). Then, and only then, should any 
other tax cut even be considered. 

We need to reestablish in this country a 
way to save that makes sense to the masses 
of people for whom certificates of deposit 
are either impractical or impossible. If we 
can get people by the tens of millions to 
start lining up at pass-book savings windows 
again, the results will be electrifying. Noth- 
ing could do more to stimulate the lagging 
auto and housing industries, which are stim- 
ulants, in turn, to so many other elements 
of the economy. Let’s give it a try. We have 
nothing to lose but our stagflation.e 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE AF ABN 
CONGRESS 


HON. BILL GREEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


@ Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to submit for the Recorp the reso- 
lutions of the Congress of the Ameri- 
can Friends of Anti-Bolshevik Bloc of 
Nations, Inc. (AF ABN). 

The Congress was held at the Roose- 
velt Hotel in my district in New York 
City on May 2 and 3, 1981; 156 dele- 
gates from 23 national groups repre- 
senting nations currently under Soviet 
domination participated. I was happy 
to attend a portion of this event last 
month, and hope my colleagues will 
find the AF ABN’s thoughts on for- 
eign policy objectives to be of interest. 

AF ABN CONGRESS RESOLUTIONS 

Whereas the Soviet Russian imperialism 
and colonialism—following in the footsteps 
and even exceeding tsarist Russia in brutal- 
ity and ruthlessness—has subjugated a 
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whole range of countries—in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and even in Latin America—and 
most recently—after Angola, Ethiopia, 
Southern Yemen, Mozambique, Vietnam, 
Cambodia, Laos—has invaded Afghanistan, 
thus demonstrating once again that it un- 
changeably strives for world domination: 

Whereas the policy of co-existence, de- 
tente, and the NATO’s efforts of keeping 
the balance of power in the world, have in 
fact been detrimental to the military bal- 
ance and beneficial to the Bolshevist Rus- 
sian empire and her further conquests in 
the Free World; 

Whereas the continuation of detente 
policy would soon lead to the conquest of 
the oil-producting countries of the Near and 
Middle East and to the seizure of natural re- 
sources of Africa, thus denying them to the 
West and to the Far East, and thereby forc- 
ing the Free World to capitulate to the Bol- 
shevik aggressors: 

Whereas the military superiority in var- 
ious aspects of the Communist Russian 
empire over NATO and the Free World 
seems to have been achieved, thus creating 
a real threat of thermonuclear annihilation; 

Whereas the Communist Russian aggres- 
sors, taking advantage of this superiority, of 
new conquests, and the present geopolitical 
and strategic situation disadvantageous to 
the West, are brutally trying to destroy by 
Stalinist methods, the national liberation 
movements of the nations subjugated 
within the USSR, by mass arrests of patri- 
ots and human rights activists sentencing 
them to long and harsh terms of imprison- 
ment in jails, concentration camps, phychia- 
tric wards, and banishment to the Arctic re- 
gions, by pursuing a cruel policy of all-per- 
vasive Russification, subversion, uprooting 
and destruction of national cultures of the 
subjugated nations, resorting also to mur- 
ders of national liberation fighters and reli- 
gious leaders; 

Whereas the Russian Communist econom- 
ic system after 60 years of harsh experimen- 
tation has proven to be a complete failure 
and produced man-made famine and starva- 
tion of the masses in the enslaved nations. 

The Conference of the AF ABN resolves: 

1. to appeal to the Governments of the 
USA and NATO member countries to end 
the unrealistic policy of detente and balance 
of power which has brought disastrous re- 
sults for the interests of the West and the 
entire Free World, and instead to initiate a 
policy of liberation of the nations subjugat- 
ed by Russian imperialism and Communism. 

AF ABN expresses its firm conviction that 
the US Government under President 
Ronald Reagan will recognize the impor- 
tance of the national liberation struggle of 
the nations subjugated by Russian imperial- 
ism and Communism for the survival of 
America and the Free World and will make 
every effort to implement the US Congress 
(86-90) Captive Nations Resolution of 1959, 
signed by President Eisenhower, and conse- 
quently will support the national liberation 
fight of Ukraine, Byelorussia, Lithuania, 
Latvia, Estonia, Georgia, Turkestan, Cze- 
chia, Slovakia, Albania, Armenia, Azerbaid- 
jan, North Caucasus, Idel-Ural, Rumania, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Croatia, Poland, Viet- 
nam, Cambodia, Laos, Cuba and other na- 
tions subjugated by Russian imperialism 
and Communism for their national 
independence and human rights. 

2. to appeal to the US Government to 
render every possible assistance to the 
heroic people of Afghanistan in their war of 
liberation against Moscow’s aggression so as 
to bring about the expulsion of Russian oc- 
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cupation troops from Afghanistan, thus 
strengthening the national liberation strug- 
gle not only of the Islamic nations incarcer- 
ated in the USSR but also of all the nations 
subjugated by Bolshevism within the Soviet 
Union and in the so-called satellite coun- 
tries who yearn for the downfall of the 
atheist Bolshevist empire and its dissolution 
into national independent democratic sover- 
eign states, within their ethnographic 
boundaries. 

3. AF ABN appeals for support to the 
forcefully divided nations, such as Germany 
and Korea, in their efforts at reunification 
in freedom and justice. 

4. AF ABN supports the rightful demands 
of Japan to its territories seized by Russian 
imperialists in the aftermath of World War 
II 


5. AF ABN forcefully voices the opinion 
that the Helsinki Accords of 1975, being the 
only act passed after World War II recogniz- 
ing the status quo of the Russian conquests, 
the integrity of the Russian empire and the 
inviolability of its frontiers, barring any in- 
tervention of the Free World on behalf of 
the nations subjugated by Russia, should be 
declared null and void, the more so as even 
the human rights provisions have not been 
honored by Moscow. 

6. AF ABN commemorates the sad 40th 
anniversary of deportations of thousands of 
innocent people from the Baltic States and 
other territories occupied by Russia as a 
consequence of the Infamous Nazi-Soviet 
Pact. 

7. AF ABN condemns the new Soviet Con- 
stitution which, under the terminology of a 
“sovereign Soviet people” posits the Russian 
nation as a super nation, where Russians 
are the masters who collectively support the 
chauvinist policies of unlimited Russian su- 
premacy and pull down the subjugated na- 
tions to the level of slaves. AF ABN notes 
that the Soviet Constitution includes as a 
constitutional obligation, aggressive wars of 
the Russian empire under the mask of “an 
active all-round support of national liber- 
ation revolutionary movements and social 
revolutions” in the name of “proletarian in- 
ternationalism.” 

8. AF ABN commemorates the 25th anni- 
versary of the Hungarian Revolution and si- 
multaneously condemns the bloody Russian 
suppression of the struggle for national 
independence of the Hungarian nation. 

9. AF ABN condemns forced Russification 
and other forms of national oppression, 
which in effect amount to the destruction 
of the languages, cultures and traditions 
and finally to the genocide and annihilation 
of entire nations subjugated by Russia, car- 
ried out by the intermixing and resettling of 
national groups on a vast scale, forcible de- 
portation of millions of people from their 
native countries, colonization by Russians of 
the territories of the enslaved nations; Rus- 
sification is a crime against the universal 
culture of mankind, its barbarization be- 
cause it is aimed at the destruction of the 
rich mosaic of national cultures which guar- 
antees the progress and development of 
world culture. 

10. AF ABN calls on the US government 
to demand the implementation of the UN 
resolution on decolonization, in view of the 
fact that the last remaining empire, the 
Russian empire under the form of the 
USSR, continue to maintain its imperio-co- 
lonial system trampling over the Resolution 
“on the granting of independence” to the 
nations subjugated by it. 

11. AF ABN calls upon the US Govern- 
ment and all free nations to develop a wide 
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psychological and political campaign in 
favor of the freedom and independence aspi- 
rations of the Captive Nations against Rus- 
sian Bolshevist imperialism and Communist 
tyranny, to stop all economic and technical 
aid to the Communist states, and instead to 
support national liberation movements of 
the subjugated nations, potential allies of 
the West, who are trying to break up the 
Russian empire from within, thus present- 
ing a possible alternative to the nuclear war. 

12. The AF ABN appeals to the US Gov- 
ernment and the Free World public opinion 
to exert a constant and concerted pressure 
on the Communist regimes for the liquida- 
tion of concentration camps and psychiatric 
prisons, for the release of national, political 
and religious prisoners of the subjugated 
nations and, in particular, for the discon- 
tinuance of the Communist Russian prac- 
tice of murdering political, cultural and reli- 
gious activists and particularly fighters for 
national and human rights. Among others, 
an action for the release of the Ukrainian 
patriot Yuriy Shukhevych, son of the late 
Commander-in-Chief of the Ukrainian In- 
surgent Army (UPA)—General Roman 
Shukhevych, and Victoras Petkus of Lithua- 
nia—is strongly urged. 

13. AF ABN condemns Moscow’s intrigues 
in Latin America, its attempts by the hands 
of its Cuban and other puppets to subvert 
this continent and expresses its support to 
the US Government policy in defense of the 
friendly government in El Salvador which is 
under a vicious attack of Marxist-Leninist 
bands supported by Moscow and its Cuban 
underlings. 

14. AF ABN notes with satisfaction the 
present US Government’s firm resolve to 
counter the unrelenting arms build-up and 
the spread of the military threat of Commu- 
nist Moscow throughout the world by 
strengthening the military might of the 
USA and of the Western Alliance and by ex- 
tending moral and material support to the 
non-Communist governments friendly to 
the West. 

15. AF ABN expresses its support to the 
US Government’s efforts to combat terror- 
ist activities frequently encouraged, assisted 
and abetted by Moscow or its client States. 

16. AF ABN greets the Ukrainian nation 
on its 40th anniversary of the proclamation 
of the re-establishment of Ukrainian sover- 
eignty on June 30, 1941, which presented a 
challenge to the two biggest military powers 
of that time—Nazi Germany and Bolshevik 
Russia, thus initiating a prolonged two- 
front war of liberation against both imperi- 
alist totalitarian invaders, and also greets 
the Ukrainian national liberation movement 
with the Organization of Ukrainian Nation- 
alists (OUN) at the head, which was the ini- 
tiator and organizer of Ukraine's fight 
against Nazism and Bolshevism. With pro- 
found respect we greet Hon. Yaroslav 
Stetsko, the Prime Minister of Ukraine of 
1941. 

17. Considering the very tense situation in 
Poland which draws much attention of the 
international public, the AF ABN expresses 
its solidarity with the Polish people's aspira- 
tions for freedom and democracy. 

18. AF ABN condemns the totalitarian 
regime in Rumania as Moscow's stooges who 
do not represent the striving for freedom 
and national independence of the Ruma- 
nian people. 

19. AF ABN demands that the problem of 
Russian Communist colonialism be officially 
made a concern of the United Nations as 
were the problems of colonialism of the 
Western powers, and that the liberation or- 
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ganizations of the nations enslaved by 
Moscow be granted similar status as is en- 
joyed by the PLO. 

20. Commemorating the 70th anniversary 
of the founding of the Republic of China as 
the first republic in Asia, we underline the 
urgent need for the new defense weapons 
system for the Republic of China in order to 
secure the safety of the Western Pacific. We 
should like to mention that the US Govern- 
ment is obliged to supply a new weapons 
system to the Republic of China in accord- 
ance with the Taiwan Relations Act passed 
by the US Congress. 

21. AF ABN welcomes President Reagan's 
view that human rights belong on the 
agenda every time America negotiates and 
hopes that the Administration will fully 
support the cause of the nations under 
Communist oppression for human rights 
and national independence. In this context, 
the AF ABN is encouraged by the appoint- 
ment of Secretary of State Gen, Alexander 
Haig and Assistant Secretary of State Dr. 
Ernest Lefever for Human Rights and Hu- 
manitarian Affairs. 

22. AF ABN appeals to the American in- 
formation media—the press, radio and tele- 
vision—not to ignore the struggle of the na- 
tions enslaved by Russian Bolshevist imperi- 
alism for their national and human rights, 
for freedom and independence. Also, it 
urges the mass media not to ignore the hol- 
ocaust of oppressed nations for tens of mil- 
lions have been murdered in Gulag Archi- 
pelago or starved to death through man- 
made famines, but continuously and consci- 
entiously to inform and educate the public 
about these problems, considering also the 
fact that many millions of US citizens have 
close ties with countries of origin presently 
behind the Iron Curtain. 


ST. FRANCIS COMMUNITY 
HEALTH CENTER 


HON. FRANK J. GUARINI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


Mr. GUARINI. Mr. Speaker, for 
anyone born in Jersey City, N.J., as I 
was, it is impossible to talk of health 
care and healing without thinking im- 
mediately of St. Francis Community 
Health Center. For more than a cen- 
tury this friendly, efficient hospital 
has touched the lives of the entire 
Jersey City community. 

St. Francis Community Health 
Center of Jersey City will be dedicat- 
ing a magnificent new wing to its 
medical care complex on Sunday, June 
7, 1981. This is a very significant event 
in our community. Historically, be- 
cause this modern 10-story structure 
will stand on the sight of the original 
hospital which began its full-time serv- 
ice to the community in 1889. Socially, 
it is important because this new wing 
continues the tradition of compassion- 
ate public service and dedicated health 
care that has become synonymous 
with the Franciscan Sisters of the 
Poor who began their service to our 
city in 1864 and who will be honored 
by having the new wing known as the 
Franciscan Pavilion. 
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Mr. Speaker, the dedicatory ceremo- 
nies for the Franciscan Pavilion will 
not only be a moment to honor the 
physical structure of this building— 
the glass and concrete and steel—but 
it will also be an opportunity to join in 
rejoicing with the people whose spirit 
and selflessness epitomize the commu- 
nity leadership this medical facility so 
admirably represents. Among the hon- 
ored guests and dignitaries will be 
Bishop Jerome A. Pachillo, who will 
deliver the dedicatory address; 
Thomas A. Schember, president of the 
St. Francis Community Health Center; 
Sister Rose Margaret Delaney, the 
past president of the community serv- 
ice board; James F. Boylan, chairman 
of the board of trustees; Frank Rienzo, 
M.D., president of the hospital medi- 
cal staff; Sister Marylin Fischer, presi- 
dent of the community service board; 
Hon. Paul Cuprowski, president of the 
city council who represents Jersey 
City Mayor Thomas F. X. Smith; and 
Kalman J. Fortoloczki, executive vice 
president of the St. Francis Communi- 
ty Health Center. The health center 
leadership have also extended to me 
the honor of participating in these 
ceremonies, an opportunity to which I 
look forward with the greatest of per- 
sonal pleasure. 


Mr. Speaker, for 117 years the Fran- 
ciscan Sisters of the Poor and the St. 
Francis Community Health Center 
have meant hope and healing to the 
people of Jersey City. It has always 
been a place of deep emotion engraved 
in the memories of so many of us. It is 
a place where babies were born and 
loved ones have departed this life, a 
place where a young child in the emer- 
gency room received a warm smile 
along with a bandage and immediately 
began thinking of growing up to be a 
surgeon, a place where a whispered 
prayer in the chapel gave you the 
blessing of good news or the grace to 
accept bad news, a place where bodies 
were healed and spirits renewed. 

Mr. Speaker, as it was in the past, so 
it is today. 


St. Francis has always been a place 
of pride and progress. From its small 
beginning with 12 beds in a two-story 
frame house to its presence today as a 
modern five-building medical complex, 
St. Francis has always been vital to 
the neighborhood and to the overall 
economic growth of downtown Jersey 
City. 

St. Francis was a cornerstone in the 
early development of our city. And 20 
years ago when this area teetered on 
the brink of terminal urban blight, St. 
Francis—against all the odds—began 
construction of its new school of nurs- 
ing and sparked the rebirth of the sur- 
rounding neighborhood. New housing 
soon followed—new industries moved 
in—and the downtown area is again on 
its way to becoming a great place to 
live and work and do business. 
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Mr. Speaker, the St. Francis Com- 
munity Health Center is a good neigh- 
bor. This magnificent new wing has 
the very latest in equipment and serv- 
ices and yet it has been designed to 
blend beautifully into the historic dis- 
trict in which it stands thus preserving 
the character of the neighborhood. 

St. Francis has been a good neighbor 
to the business community, too, bring- 
ing jobs into the area with a corre- 
sponding boost to local shopping and 
providing employee and executive 
health services to nearby business and 
industry. 

In the future, with its modern facili- 
ties and progressive programs, St. 
Francis will undoubtedly continue to 
bring good health to the city and all 
its residents. The people of Jersey City 
admire and respect St. Francis—its sis- 
ters, trustees, administrators, doctors, 
nurses, and dedicated employees—and 
cherish all that they have meant to all 
of us over the years. 

The dedication ceremonies for the 
new Franciscan pavilion of the St. 
Francis Community Medical Center 
will give all of Jersey City an opportu- 
nity to celebrate the continued vigor 
of a beloved part of our community, 
and an opportunity to say a public 
“thank you” for the years of faithful 
service.@ 


ENERGY CONSERVATION PAYS 
HON. GEORGE MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, an article in the June 2, 1981, 
Washington Post has dramatically il- 
lustrated the present and future po- 
tential of energy conservation in the 
United States. For years, many of us 
in the Congress have argued that con- 
servation is the fastest and least ex- 
pensive way to reduce our consump- 
tion of foreign oil, and an important 
step in reducing the inflationary effect 
of oil prices on the economy. For 
years, we in the Congress have insisted 
that an investment in conservation 
would have a shorter payoff period 
than a traditional investment in large 
energy-generating facilities. Numerous 
studies from influential organizations 
have recommended conservation as an 
essential part of our national energy 
picture. 

Despite our pleas for strong conser- 
vation action, most utilities across the 
Nation continued to insist that the 
demand for electricity was going to 
grow every year, and new nuclear or 
coal plants were the only way to meet 
that demand. 

Now utilities are beginning to see 
the light, and are finding out that con- 
servation can pay for them, and for 
their customers. A reduction in energy 
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use can prevent unnecessary costly in- 
vestments in billion-dollar energy 
plants, and can slow down the growth 
in customers’ energy bills. I am greatly 
encouraged by the aggressive actions 
of a few utilities in this area, particu- 
larly Pacific Gas & Electric Co., and 
hope that other utilities across the 
country will realize that a barrel of oil 
saved is as good, if not better, than a 
barrel of oil produced. 

[From the Washington Post, June 2, 19811 
New POWER PLANTS POSTPONED OR CANCELED 
A NEW ENERGY STRATEGY—CONSERVATION 
(By Jay Mathews) 

Los ANGELEs.—Sunset Ford’s 13 acres of 
glistening automobiles used to gleam like a 
Hollywood movie premiere under arclights 
at midnight, a publicity and security device 
that helped make brightly lit car lots a 
symbol of Southern California. 

In the last few months, however, Sunset 
Ford, with the encouragement of its local 
electric utility, has gone pitch dark at clos- 
ing time. It has cut its use of electricity by 
38 percent and installed radio-controlled 
switches on its showroom air conditioners, 
all symbolizing an unprecedented enthusi- 
asm for conservation that is spreading to 
utilities and their customers all over the 
country. 

Some West Coast utilities estimate that 
conservation has saved from 5 to 10 percent 
of their total electrical output. Others say 
they have been able to cancel or postpone 
plans to build new power plants because 
they were no longer considered essential— 
because of conservation. 

West Coast utilities, hardest hit by oil 
price increases and new constraints on nu- 
clear power, have been the quickest to em- 
brace new ways of saving energy. Portland 
General Electric Co. in Oregon has insulat- 
ed nearly 16,000 electrically heated homes 
in the last three years, charging the owners 
nothing until they eventually sell the 
houses. 

Pacific Gas and Electric Co. in Northern 
California has arranged low interest insula- 
tion loans for more than 23,000 homes. 
Southern California Edison has adjusted 
pumps on 100,000 swimming pools to reduce 
their drain on the system during peak day- 
light hours, a crucial matter in the conser- 
vation movement. 

Eastern utilities have also begun to ex- 
periment. The New England Electric system 
has produced a plan to reduce its use of for- 
eign oil from 73 percent to 10 percent in 15 
years. The company proposes to conserve 
energy through such measures as remote 
control, switch-offs on some consumers, 
burning trash to generate electricity and 
distributing 500,000 steel discs to cut hot 
water use in showers in half. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority has ea- 
gerly offered no-interest loans for home in- 
sulation to its customers. The Dallas Power 
and Light Co. began last month to offer 
large electric bill credit to customers who 
replaced boken down air conditioners with 
more efficient models. 

The New England system found the de- 
cline in demand so great it decided it could 
scrap plans to build a huge nuclear plant at 
Charlestown, R.I., where they had been sty- 
mied in acquiring land anyway. 

Pacific Gas and Electric ceased attempts 
to reopen a small nuclear plant near Hum- 
boldt, Calif., when it saw how successful the 
conservation effort seemed to be. The com- 
pany also delayed by five years plans for a 
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huge coal-fired plant in Solano County that 
would have provided enough energy to serve 
a city of 1.5 million people. 

Although it is difficult to estimate how 
much conservation measures have saved na- 
tionwide, companies with the most aggres- 
sive programs put the amount at about 5 to 
10 percent of their total output. 

Pacific Gas and Electric Co. said it utilized 
the equivalent of 14.6 million barrels of oil 
in what would have been wasted energy in 
1980, enough to provide 49,000 homes with 
electricity for 10 years. 

Well-organized environmental groups on 
the West Coast have something to do with 
the surge here towards conservation, but 
several utility executives and economists say 
the principal motive is money. While Ameri- 
ca’s consumers have been turning off lights 
and adjusting thermostats because of rising 
electric and fuel bills, utilities have seen the 
potential profits from building new power 
plants evaporate because of high interest 
rates and new environmental restriction. 

Conserving power, in many areas, has 
become cheaper them building new plants. 

“The utilities look at it as dollars and 
cents,” said Paul Greiner, a vice president of 
the Edison Electric Institute which repre- 
sents investor-owned electric utilities. “If 
they can see a pay-back in one or two years, 
they'll do it.“ 

Higher prices to consumers, said Universi- 
ty of Wisconsin's economist Charles Cic- 
chetti, have caused per capita use of natural 
gas to decline in recent years and per capita 
use of electric power to hold steady. 

But in many areas, particularly California 
and the Pacific Northwest, Cicchetti said, 
“the utility cost is more than the price they 
can charge under regulations, so they are 
losing money on marginal sales, and conser- 
vation makes a lot of sense.” 

Some utility executives say the change 
has influenced what kinds of people seek 
jobs with them. Few top engineering gradu- 
ates interested in construction work seek 
out utilities, because utilities can no longer 
afford to build new power plants. But appli- 
cations from college and university gradu- 
ates with interest and some training in con- 
servation planning have multiplied rapidly. 
“We got 500 applications for one position,” 
said Jim Mitchell, a spokesman for South- 
ern California Edison, 

Contractors are also adjusting rapidly to 
the changes. Prices have gone up for insula- 
tion in the Palm Springs area, where South- 
ern California Edison has begun to offer no- 
interest loans. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority had to 
alter its rules for no-interest insulation 
loans after home builders began to sell cus- 
tomers new houses at a discount without in- 
sulation and suggest new owners seek a TVA 
loan to finish the job. 

In the Washington area, utilities say they 
have not been hit by an energy crunch quite 
as hard as on the West Coast and have not 
found the potential savings from conserva- 
tion great enough yet to justify expenses 
such as subsidized loans for insulation. 

The Virginia Electric and Power Co., how- 
ever, has already reduced its projected peak 
demand for 1987 by 3,600 megawatts—the 
equivalent of four large generating plants 
that would have cost $7 billion. 

Everard Munsey, a former Arlington 
County Board member now working for 
Vepco, said the company was encouraging 
conservation through higher rates in sum- 
mertime, free inspections of homes to deter- 
mine where insulation is necessary, guid- 
ance to builders on producing more energy- 
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efficient housing and a program to encour- 
age some industrial customers to generate 
their own power through use of steam and 
combustible by-products that are now 
wasted. 

The company is also experimenting with 
remote-control water heaters, which could 
be turned off briefly during peak demand 
daylight hours by a radio signal or a signal 
sent over the electric power line itself. 

Marcia Schnedler, a spokesman for Poto- 
mac Electric Power Co., said the utility does 
not plan to build a new power plant for at 
least 10 years. Pepco also is experimenting 
with radio-controlled water heaters and air 
conditioners and has begun to charge its 
largest customers a premium for power used 
in peak hours. 

Cutting demand at peak hours reduces the 
need to build new plants at high interest 
rates, a principal stimulus for many of the 
utilities’ conservation efforts. 

“We're not as innovative as the West 
Coast utilities,” Schnedler said, “but we are 
in a different position than they are.” Pepco 
grew rapidly in the 1950s and 1960s; the 
growth in customers has slowed now. The 
company also initiated several conservation 
measures during the 1974 oil crunch that 
appear to have reduced the necessity for 
more conservation now. 


SUPPORT FOR THE PRESIDENT’S 
TAX CUTS 


HON. TOM RAILSBACK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


e Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Speaker, 
while this country is currently focus- 
ing on the ongoing discussion between 
the administration and the members 
of the Ways and Means Committee re- 
garding what kind of a tax cut Con- 
gress will offer the people of this 
country, I would like to take this op- 
portunity to express my strong sup- 
port for our President’s tax cut pro- 
posal. 

I have been convinced of the need 
for a substantial tax rate reduction to 
ease the tax burden on this Nation’s 
people, and to reinvigorate the econo- 
my for a number of years now. Now a 
tax cut is needed more than ever, espe- 
cially since it is a major component of 
the President’s program for economic 
recovery. 

Federal personal taxes on each 
family have nearly quadrupled over 
the past 15 years—growing from $1,500 
for an average family in 1965 to $5,500 
in 1980. This increase has been the 
result of the interaction of high infla- 
tion with our present tax system, 
which pushes individuals into higher 
and higher marginal tax rates. 

The time has come for Congress to 
act to substantially reduce these tax 
burdens, and to try something differ- 
ent in our fight against inflation. I 
have heard from thousands of con- 
cerned constituents who support the 
President’s program, and while they 
are pleased with Congress action on 
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the budget, they are stressing the 
need to also enact his tax reduction 
proposals. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the Presi- 
dent for his efforts to bring down in- 
flation and to revitalize the economy, 
and I urge the majority Members of 
the House to give his proposals a 
chance, and to join me in supporting 
his tax cut proposals. 


SUPPORT PUBLIC 
BROADCASTING 


HON. EDWARD J. MARKEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


@ Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Speaker, shortly 
the House will vote on the public 
broadcasting authorization for fiscal 
years 1984 through 1986. I strongly 
feel that public broadcasting is one of 
America’s most important and undu- 
plicated cultural resources. I urge my 
colleagues to share in my commitment 
to public broadcasting by supporting 
H.R. 3238, offered by Mr. Wirth, when 
it reaches the floor. The following edi- 
torial which appeared in the Boston 
Globe on Sunday, May 31, articulately 
and convincingly explains why public 
broadcasting must be supported: 
{From the Boston Globe, May 31, 19811 
PuBLIC TV’s PROMISE: I 

Public television has been in a state of 
crisis since its inception as educational tele- 
vision 30 years ago. It has never had enough 
money. It has never had enough support. It 
has never had enough political clout. For 
years critics have damned it as an elitist in- 
stitution that spends tax dollars frivolously 
on programming that fails its public. 

Now prophets and doomsayers are predict- 
ing the beginning of the end. They maintain 
that public television can't survive the ac- 
countants in Ronald Reagan’s Washington 
or the new technology—cable, cassettes and 
videodiscs—on the horizon. 

The truth is public television is good at 
what it does. It is no more elitist than the 
public library. It has evolved and grown 
over the years, but it is hardly a medium 
still in search of its mission. For all its fail- 
ings, for all its weaknesses, it comes close to 
E. B. White's prescription. “TV should be 
providing the visual counterpart of the liter- 
ary essay, should arouse our dreams, satisfy 
our hunger for beauty, take us on journeys, 
enable us to participate in events, present 
great drama and music, explore the sea and 
the sky and the woods and the hills,” White 
wrote in 1966. “It should be our Lyceum, 
our Chautauqua, our Minsky's and our 
Camelot. It should restate and clarify the 
social dilemma and the political pickle.” 

Commercial television, with its emphasis 
on ratings and lowest common denominator 
programming, occasionally fulfills its public 
responsibility, but more often fails with a 
nightly menu of the lascivious and the 
inane. In E. B. White's dispensation, com- 
mercial television presents a rare moment of 
Lyceum-like distinction amid hours upon 
hours of jiggling from Minsky’s, with or 
without machinegun fire. 

Public television has aroused our dreams. 
It has carried viewers to ancient Rome, 
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showed them life behind the Iron Curtain, 
presented a stunning dramatization of 
“Pride and Prejudice,” to name a few exam- 
ples. It introduced some to the mores of Ed- 
wardian England, reintroduced others to 
Fred Astair’s genius and enabled all to bear 
witness to worlds of Jacques Cousteau, 
Pablo Picasso and that brave young man 
who suffered the tragic effects of thalido- 
mide poisoning. 

Public television informs, entertains and 
enlightens. In keeping with its original 
name, it also educates. And irritates. It can 
be inefficient, uneven, stubborn, whimsical 
but it basically serves the country the same 
way public libraries do—by making its re- 
sources available to all Americans. 

This week Boston’s Channel 2, one of 286 
stations that are part of the larger system, 
is holding its annual auction in our livin- 
grooms. This ritual gives its viewers a 
chance to imagine what television would be 
like in this city without the relief provided 
by WGBH. This week is an appropriate time 
to make a national commitment to public 
television. The country can not afford to let 
it fail anymore than it can afford to watch 
libraries, schools and parks squandered by 
those who believe the private sector is the 
only source of America’s inspiration and its 
amenities. 

Channel 2 began as a modest offering of 
the Lowell Institute along with the area's 
museums and universities. These institu- 
tions have been generous and imaginative, 
but they too must face the distractions 
brought about by inflation and the chang- 
ing demographics of their clientele. That is 
why WGBH as a Boston cultural landmark 
and public television as an American institu- 
tion faces a chancy future in an age of rigid 
lais-sez-faire politics. 

The strongest economic case against 
public television has been made by those 
who argue that the private sector in the 
form of cable television will kill it. The wake 
began last winter after one of the cable sys- 
tems purchased the rights to all BBC pro- 
gramming. BBC programming has been im- 
portant, even critical, to PBS's ability to at- 
tract audiences. BBC offerings represented 
quality and saved production costs, but they 
made up only three to four percent of 
public television’s programming schedule. 
They were available free to any viewer who 
tuned in. 

Many doubt that cable can deliver diversi- 
ty and quality as promised. Radio was 
praised as the technical innovation that 
would bring Mozart to the masses. Then 
television was the technical innovation that 
would enrich lives and lift civilization. Law- 
rence Lichty, a communications professor at 
the University of Maryland, and others be- 
lieve that the new technology will be 
dragged down by its commercial nature in 
the same way radio and television have 
been. 

“The new video media, for their part, will 
be subject to the very same market forces 
that shaped radio and television broadcast- 
ing.” Lichty wrote in the winter edition of 
the Wilson Quarterly. “While the audience 
may have more choices, the proportion of 
quality programming appearing on the 
home screen will not be much different 
than it is now.” 

If that’s the case, the future looks grim. 

In January the Reagan Administration 
recommended in a transition team report 
that the federal government withdraw all fi- 
nancial support from public television: 
“There is no more basis for the federal gov- 
ernment to play a leading role (in support- 
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ing public television) than there is for the 
government to play a similar role in the 
publication of novels or textbooks or in the- 
atrical productions.” 

That declaration brought public broad- 
casting’s public out to fight. Since then, the 
Administration modified its position and 
called for budget cuts instead. Congress 
held off its efforts to rescind funding al- 
ready appropriated for public television 
under the forward funding scheme that was 
initiated in 1975 after Nixon Administration 
attempts to dictate program content. Still, 
drastic slashes are proposed for the future. 

There can be no doubt that public televi- 
sion is truly public. Its audience is not a 
monolithic, affluent, college-educated group 
that can afford $28 tickets for orchestra 
seats that many believe it to be. Voters in 
Rep. Brian Donnelly’s nonelitist district in 
Dorchester, Brockton and Quincy opposed 
cutting public television’s budget in a survey 
taken last winter. “Sesame Street” lives in 
every neighborhood. 

According to a 1980 Nielsen report, more 
than 46 percent of all American households 
tune into public television once a week. 
Households with incomes of less than 
$10,000 and homes headed by individuals 
with less than high school education have 
increased by almost third in the past five 
years, and minority viewers are represented 
in numbers that parallel their percentage of 
the population. 

Without public television, these viewers 
and others might not have had the chance 
this past week to see an anguished docu- 
mentary about a Vietnam veteran who be- 
lieves his life was ruined by the war, a ba- 
lanchine ballet, Nova's exploration of the 
sense of touch, the Philadelphia Symphony, 
McNeil-Lehrer’s unraveling of the Italian 
political situation and what is without 
doubt the best children’s programming 
available. 

Public television can not survive without 
some economic security. During this year's 
nationally coordinated fundraising cam- 
paign in March, viewers pledged nearly $27 
million to participating stations, a 29 per- 
cent increase over 1980. Although viewer 
support is crucial, it can’t make up the dif- 
ference between what public television 
needs and what the government is currently 
willing to provide. 

Right now PBS administrators, politi- 
cians, policy makers and regulators are in- 
vestigating proposals that would streamline 
public television’s structure and make it 
possible to raise revenues in new ways. They 
must succeed. 

The 1979 Carnegie Commission declared 
that "public broadcasting tried to invent a 
truly radical idea, an instrument of mass 
communication that simultaneously re- 
spects the artistry of the individuals who 
create programs, the needs of the public 
that forms the audience and the forces of 
political power that supply the resources.” 
That it has come close is an exceptional ac- 
complishment that has served the country 
well. e 
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EXIMBANK CUTS ARE FALSE 
ECONOMY 


HON. DON BONKER 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


@ Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, as we 
wrestle with the choices that are the 
result of the administration’s econom- 
ic program, it is a good exercise to sep- 
arate those parts of the program that 
will truly help the economy from 
those facets that are mere public rela- 
tions. 

I believe the cuts in the Eximbank 
fall into the latter category; if we are 
really concerned with economic recov- 
ery, we cannot ignore our export po- 
tential. As a country we are in an ex- 
tremely competitive credit war with 
our foreign competitors who subsidize 
the export of goods, particularly the 
big ticket items. For us to slash Exim- 
bank authority amounts to unilateral 
disarmament. 

Mr. C. W. Borklund, the publisher of 
Government Executive magazine has 
an excellent commentary in the up- 
coming issue that separates some of 
the myths from the realities of Exim- 
bank funding. I recommend it to the 
attention of my colleagues. 

EXIMBANK: ADMINISTRATION ECHOES OF OLD 
IGNORANCE 

The distinct impression was left, at least 
in this corner, that when a majority of the 
voters booted Jimmy Carter and a batch of 
left-leaning “Liberals” out of Government, 
one result was supposed to be a new Admin- 
istration that wanted to work with U.S. in- 
dustry to grow the economy. Indeed, it said 
as much when it moved into the White 
House. 

However, on one subject—funding for the 
Export-Import Bank—the new leadership 
has demonstrated, to date, that it is at least 
as anti-Business, anti-export expansion as 
the “Carter Kids” were. And, just as they 
did, bragging about its ignorance in the bar- 


gain. 

The central theme on which the Reagan 
Administration has based its recommenda- 
tions for cuts in EximBank funding (cuts 
averaging about $1 billion per year over the 
next three years) is that the Bank “devotes 
too much of its direct-loan funds to assist 
just a few fat cats” of U.S. industry in 
making sales overseas. That thesis bleats 
out of the White House and is echoed by an 
array of alley cats on Capitol Hill. 

Specifically named as the “fat cats” have 
been seven of the larger exporters for 1980, 
viz. Boeing Airplane Company, Westing- 
house, McDonnell Douglas, Combustion En- 
gineering, Lockheed, AT&T’s Western Elec- 
tric and General Electric. What is there in 
the mental makeup of these elected and ap- 
pointed bureaucrats that inspires them 
seemingly always to want to penalize indus- 
trial, free-enterprise success and reward fail- 
ures? 

These Administration indictments of the 
“fat cats” are, in fact, simple minded. True, 
the seven named companies were leaders in 
export activity, that part of it which includ- 
ed EximBank loan and/or loan guarantee 
participation. True, also, that they signed 
their names to the contracts, assuming re- 
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sponsibility for making sure that what was 
bought by the overseas customer worked. 

What is also true—and ignored by this Ad- 
ministration as it was by the last one—is 
that those seven companies are not just 
seven companies. When Boeing makes an 
airplane, for example, more than half the 
parts and components which go into that 
aircraft are bought by Boeing from a suppli- 
er/subcontractor network of 1,306 major 
and 2,247 small and minority business firms 
located in a total of 44 States. 

Westinghouse used more than 1300 sub- 
contractor-suppliers in furnishing compo- 
nents for a nuclear power project where it is 
prime contractor (and for all practical pur- 
poses, today it is the only U.S. contractor in 
that international market.) On a typical 500 
megawatt, coal-fired boiler project, Combus- 
tion Engineering will use more than 3,000 
subcontractor-suppliers. 

Point is, while these large firms do make 
the commitment to a foreign buyer, about 
half the total sales really benefit not them 
but literally thousands of suppliers all over 
the country. Those, mostly small, firms 
would not be involved in exports at all if the 
“big boys” weren't willing to take the full 
risks, including pulling together the “big 
bucks” necessary to finance large capital- 
goods export items and/or projects. 

Some other hard-nosed facts about the 
EximBank, per Bank Director Don Stingel: 

“The concentration of EximBank use by a 
relatively few large exporters is consistent 
with the U.S. exporters, themselves. Only 
about 100 firms, roughly 1.5 percent of all 
U.S. exporters, account for 50 percent of all 
U.S. manufactured exports and only 10 per- 
cent of all exporter firms account for 75 
percent of such exports.” 

“EximBank is not (his emphasis) a tax- 
payer-supported subsidy. It has made a 
profit in every year of its 47-year exist- 
ence—has disbursed some $35 billion in 
direct loans during that time and written 
off only $8.3 million (.02 percent) in loan 
losses.” 

“In the past two years, through Exim- 
Bank, the United States has provided only 
about 47 percent average officially-support- 
ed cover in aircraft-sales cases and 65 per- 
cent cover in non-aircraft cases; loaned at 
9.25 percent and 8.75 percent respectively 
for the two categories.” 

By contrast. Other OECD (Organization 
of Economic Cooperation and Development) 
nations typically offer 85 percent cover on 
export financing after a 15 percent cash 
payment with interest rates of 7.75 percent 
to developing countries, 8.5 percent to inter- 
mediates and 8.75 percent to so-called ‘rich’ 
countries.” 

Why don’t Vice President George Bush’s 
and Budget Director Dave Stockman’s “fat 
cats” finance the sales, themselves? First 
off, because none of them are in the bank- 
ing business. Secondly, as a part of that, if 
Dave Stockman has learned to add and sub- 
tract by now, he knows you can’t borrow 
money at 18 percent and then loan it out to 
a customer at 8 percent without pretty 
quickly going bankrupt. (The Federal Gov- 
ernment has been doing this routinely for 
years—and that’s why Reagan was elected.) 

Indeed, thanks to the frontal attack on 
EximBank by present Administration lead- 
ers—all the while claiming “it is the policy 
of this Administration to encourage domes- 
tic economic growth and expand exports”— 
some $1.069 billion in potential exports, 34 
cases put on EximBank’s credit docket just 
between mid-February and mid-May, are 
wiped out if the Administration’s proposed 
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“cut” in EximBank’s budget is approved by 
Congress. 

For that matter, the possible sales, in 
some cases, are already in jeo because 
the customers are getting tired of waiting 
for an EximBank answer. The sales poten- 
tial ranges from aircraft to locomotives to 
power plants to electronic switching systems 
to teleprinters, even to tugboats. 

The new Administration proposed this Ex- 
imBank “expenditure” cut in order to help 
“sell” its other cuts to Capitol Hill. It was a 
dumb choice to support the thesis of, “See, 
Big Business is getting cut, too.” It was 
dumb for lots of reasons, not the least of 
which is that money put into EximBank is 
an investment, not a cost. 

The Administration ought to do what it 
said it was going to do, i.e. concentrate on 
helping U.S. industry regain it share of the 
capital-goods export market. As long as 
other countries, notably Japan, Germany 
and France, continue to subsidize their ex- 
ports with loans at extremely favorable in- 
terest rates, terms and cover—and even 
blend aid and financing—we must have a 
strong, well-funded, stable, reliable Export- 
Import Bank if we're to compete. 

Repeatedly, over the years, Congress has 
mandated that EximBank “aid in financing 
and facilitating exports” and “foster expan- 
sion of exports—thereby contributing to the 
promotion and maintenance of high levels 
of employment. . . and to the increased de- 
velopment of the productive resources of 
the United States.” 

The present White House occupants have 
echoed those sentiments—then acted the 
opposite. The destruction of the EximBank 
is nothing more than a public relations pro- 
gram designed to impress political novices. 


NEW CHALLENGES TO THE FI- 
NANCIAL INDUSTRY: COM- 
MENTS OF ANTHONY M. SOLO- 
MON, PRESIDENT, NEW YORK 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 


HON. WALTER E. FAUNTROY 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Speaker, a 
few weeks ago, the president of the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank, An- 
thony M. Solomon, commented in a 
speech before the Investment Associ- 
ation of New York on the changes 
that are confronting the banking 
system and the difficulties that these 
changes portend for the central bank- 
ing authority of the United States. I'd 
like to share those comments with my 
colleagues because I believe that they 
are among some of the most concise 
statements of the issues which are 
facing us in the economy today. 

THE TIME HAS COME TO REEXAMINE GLASS- 

STEAGALL 

My experience as an observer and partici- 
pant in the formulation and execution of 
public policy suggests to me that a policy 
issue passes through four identifiable stages 
during its life cycle. These stages are logical- 
ly distinct, although they tend to overlap in 
practice. 

In the first stage some set of forces in the 
real world acts to upset the status quo. In 
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economic and financial matters these forces 
usually originate in the market, although 
technological, social, and political forces 
often play a part. These forces build to such 
an extent that some market participants 
have an incentive to act in a way which dis- 
turbs the status quo. When enough market 
participants have incentives to act in this 
way the very viability of the status quo is 
called into question. 

This inaugurates the debate stage in the 
life cycle of a policy issue, in which various 
parties study the issue, advance possible 
courses of action, and discuss their ramifica- 
tions. Gradually, some degree of consensus 
on a desirable or acceptable course of action 
emerges, and the issue moves on to the 
third stage, that of decision. 

In the decision stage some accepted source 
of authority, for example, the Congress or 
the financial regulation agencies, adopts 
new rules which reflect the course of action 
developed in the debate. Finally, the issue 
reaches the stage of implementation, in 
which a new status quo is developed, which 
will remain in place until a new set of 
market or other forces sets the cycle in 
motion again by requiring changes in the 
new status quo. 

I believe that there is persuasive evidence 
that with regard to the Glass-Steagall 
policy issues of the structure of the Ameri- 
can financial system we are now substantial- 
ly into the first stage. The status quo ap- 
pears to have been disturbed, and we are en- 
tering the stage of debate. 

The Glass-Steagall Act, now almost fifty 
years old, sought to create institutional bar- 
riers between specific classes of activities in 
U.S. financial markets. The Glass-Steagall 
legislation addressed the allegation that the 
combination of investment and commercial 
banking within a single firm led to unsound 
banking practices and contributed to the fi- 
nancial collapse of the Great Depression. In 
particular, it was argued that a bank may be 
tempted to underwrite long-term securities 
of a firm and foist them on an unsuspecting 
public in order to take itself out of a short- 
term lending relationship with that firm. 
Hence, the prohibition on commercial bank 
underwriting or distribution of most securi- 
ties. Correspondingly, no firm principally 
engaged in these activities was permitted to 
accept deposits. Moreover, the two types of 
business—commercial and investment bank- 
ing—could not be combined under the 
family umbrella of affiliated companies. 
Indeed, some of the most notable financial 
houses of the era were forced to split off 
their commercial and investment banking 


The Glass-Steagall Act created a status 
quo which endured relatively intact until 
fairly recently. Investment and commercial 
banking in the United States, separated by 
Glass-Steagall restraints, developed distinct 
product lines and modes and traditions of 
conducting business. 


Economic, financial, and technological 
pressures in recent years have begun to 
combine as a force for change of that famil- 
iar -status quo. Examples of investment 
bankers’ incursions into activities tradition- 
ally associated with commercial banking 
abound, as do examples of commercial 
banks’ engaging in activities traditionally 
the province of investment banking firms. 
Of course, each merger or acquisition or 
new undertaking has its individual motiva- 
tions, related to businessmen’s calculations 
of profit potential, stock market conditions, 
current regulatory attitudes, and other fac- 
tors. But the number of examples suggests 
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that they may also share some motivations 
in common. 

Money market mutual funds are the most 
commented-upon examples of the erosion of 
traditional distinctions between commercial 
and investment banking. Money market 
funds originated largely because of the reg- 
ulatory restraints on depository institutions, 
particularly the rate of interest they may 
pay on savings and transaction accounts, 
currently limited to 5% percent, for exam- 
ple, on NOW accounts. Since short-term 
assets currently yield substantially higher 
rates, depository institutions could, in prin- 
ciple, pay higher rates to their depositors 
than regulations currently permit. And 
those institutions such as money market 
funds which are not subject to deposit inter- 
est rate ceilings do currently offer substan- 
tially higher rates. 

Brokerage houses are having phenomenal 
success offering this financial product, 
which provides the household with a 
market rate of return and a high degree of 
liquidity. From the customer’s point of view, 
many of the services of the money market 
fund are perfectly substitutable for the 
services provided by a demand deposit at a 
commercial bank. Apparently the freedom 
from reserve requirements and deposit in- 
terest rate limitations which permits the 
high yields more than compensates many 
customers for the absence of FDIC deposit 
insurance and some of the flexibility of the 
traditional checking account. Money market 
fund assets currently stand at over $115 bil- 
lion, up more than $60 billion in one year, 
and over $40 billion just since January. The 
largest money market fund, with $17 billion 
in assets, would rank among the 15 largest 
banks in the country if it were a commercial 
bank. 

Several other instruments are also being 
developed in the marketplace which, from 
the consumer's point of view, are similar to 
those traditionally available only at com- 
mercial banks but which yield market rates 
of return. Merrill Lynch, for example, offers 
a cash management account which permits 
the household to write checks against a 
marginable brokerage account. In addition 
to checking access, the account holder is 
issued a VISA card which draws on the 
liquid assets in the account or the borrow- 
ing power of the securities in the account. 

Merrill Lynch provides a wide range of fi- 
nancial services to its customers, including 
brokerage and real estate services. Thus, the 
firm is in a position to contact customers 
from one of several markets and use that re- 
lationship to introduce them to a wide vari- 
ety of other services. It can service its 2.5 
million customers’ accounts through a 
worldwide network of over 750 offices. 

The proposed acquisition of Bache by Pru- 
dential will permit the cross-selling of Pru- 
dential’s insurance services and Bache’s bro- 
kerage services, including money market 
funds. Prudential currently provides insur- 
ance services to many millions of people. 

The proposed acquisition of Shearson 
Loeb Rhoades by American Express would 
provide the same kind of opportunity to 
permit customers to obtain a wide range of 
financial services from a single source. Press 
reports on the proposed merger indicate 
that Shearson and American Express share 
this vision of what the market will demand. 
And the potential is remarkable, considering 
that American Express as a travel and con- 
sumer credit company already has a net- 
work of 1,000 offices in 26 countries and 11.9 
million cardholders worldwide while Shear- 
son has 275 offices in the United States and 
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18 abroad. Together they will be able to 
offer financial services which are not limit- 
ed by product or geography, as commercial 
banks are, to millions of existing and poten- 
tial new customers. 

In a further incursion of financial firms 
into the commercial banking business, the 
Fidelity Group is seeking a trust company 
in Boston which would offer cash and in- 
vestment management, computerized 
record-keeping and internal control systems. 
To satisfy the legal technicalities of Glass- 
Steagall, it would not offer checking serv- 
ices or take deposits unrelated to its trust 
business. Shearson has also announced its 
interest in a trust company in Massachu- 
setts. 

There are advantages to both the custom- 
er and the brokerage house in providing all 
financial services through a single firm. The 
broker is able to demonstrate how his entire 
array of financial services can be useful to 
his customers, thus selling services of which 
the customer would not have been aware 
had he dealt with a single product firm. The 
customer, in turn, can avail himself of all 
his options while incurring minimal costs of 
searching out new service providers and 
maintaining multiple relationships. 

Commercial banks, of course, have also 
been seeking to expand their product lines. 
The Supreme Court has recently upheld the 
Federal Reserve Board's determination that 
serving as an investment advisor to a regis- 
tered open-end investment company is a 
permissible activity for a bank holding com- 
pany. Commercial banks began pushing into 
the private placement market in the early 
1970's and have been seeking Congressional 
authorization to expand their municipal 
bond underwriting powers to include reve- 
nue bonds. VISA is investigating the possi- 
bility of establishing a money market 
mutual fund using its relationship with the 
holders of 64 million VISA cards in this 
country to reduce the cost of its selling job. 
The VISA card could potentially be used to 
access funds from a customer's account. 

It is enlightening to view this as an effort 
by a commercial bank-related organization 
to offer non-deposit liabilities to the house- 
hold sector. These instruments would not be 
subject to reserve requirements, deposit in- 
terest rate limitations, or FDIC deposit in- 
surance—factors which have been closely 
linked to the definition of deposits for many 
years. 

The pressures we are experiencing on the 
boundaries between commercial and invest- 
ment banking have arisen out of the stress- 
es caused by the change in market environ- 
ment from that which supported the status 
quo created by Glass-Steagall. 

The fact that high inflation, high nominal 
interest rates, and variability in both played 
havoc with the traditional regulatory struc- 
ture in the 1970s is well known. Investors 
have come to perceive an incentive to act 
quickly upon their judgments that interest 
rates have reached temporary high or low 
points, and borrowers have learned to struc- 
ture the type and maturity of their flota- 
tions to reflect market conditions. Consum- 
ers and businesses have learned that re- 
maining liquid has strong advantages in this 
kind of market environment. As a result, 
there has been an increased demand for 
one-stop financial services on the part of 
both providers and users of funds to facili- 
tate rapid switches in financial strategy. 

In an environment in which there is a pre- 
mium for proper timing, both households 
and firms are demanding integrated finan- 
cial firms. This demand has the potential to 
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be satisfied because technology is now avail- 
able to execute transactions nearly instanta- 
neously. Improvements in computer and 
telecommunications technology have re- 
duced the cost of supplying precisely the 
kind of flexibility customers are demanding. 

The developments in the financial services 
sector and the forces which are impelling 
them have, I believe, profound implications 
for commercial banks, investment banking 
firms, and the regulatory authorities, in- 
cluding the Federal Reserve. 

Inflation, inflation-consciousness, and 
technological changes have provided the im- 
petus for the development of financial serv- 
ice conglomerates which appear to be meet- 
ing the market’s test of efficiency in fulfill- 
ing household and business needs for a 
broad range of financial services. Experi- 
ence and evidence indicate that households 
and businesses are not waiting for regula- 
tory changes. They are developing institu- 
tions that meet their needs, cleverly circum- 
venting regulatory impediments when they 
can, bypassing over-regulated industries 
when they must. But, Government regula- 
tion can mold and guide markets. Thus, the 
benefits of Government regulation can be 
preserved through regulatory flexibility and 
periodic overhaul of the regulatory appara- 
tus to conform to over-riding market reali- 
ties and the needs of the times. I believe the 
evidence warrants our contemplating the 
need for such an overhaul in the permissible 
powers of commercial and investment bank- 
ing contained in statutes such as the Glass- 
Steagall Act. 

If this assessment is correct, then what 
topics should be covered in the debate about 
possible changes in Glass-Steagall? 

One topic that must surely be included in 
the debate is the potential for conflict of in- 
terest and abuse. As I mentioned, this fea- 
ture weighed heavily in the original design 
of the Glass-Steagall restraints in the 1930s, 
and concerns along these lines must be dealt 
with in any reform measure today. Addi- 
tionally, there is a concern that the multi- 
product financial firm will be able to force 
customers into unfair tie-in sale arrange- 
ments. 

It may be that these concerns remain suf- 
ficiently valid to reaffirm the separation of 
commercial and investment banking func- 
tions. Alternatively, it may be that develop- 
ments in disclosure requirements and other 
aspects of securities laws since the early 
1930s will be found to have allayed our con- 
cerns when we examine the matter. 

A further concern is whether relaxation 
of the Glass-Steagall restraints would result 
in an offensive concentration of economic 
and financial power. The supermarket ap- 
proach to financial services creates a mental 
image of a few large financial conglomerates 
dominating the financial markets. However, 
I believe that at the present time it is diffi- 
cult to determine whether a relaxation of 
Glass-Steagall would increase the number 
of suppliers of financial services or increase 
market concentration. Relaxation would in- 
crease the number of potential entrants into 
both the banking and brokerage industries 
but whether all entrants or existing partici- 
pants would survive is an open question. Ex- 
perience with statewide banking and other 
innovations in recent years suggests that 
smaller well-managed banks that are truly 
involved in their communities can do very 
well even against direct competition from 
much larger organizations. The related 
questions of industry structure and the op- 
tions of local customers constitute an impor- 
tant topic for consideration in the Glass- 
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In the complex society in which we live, 
the very size and breadth of a universal fi- 
nancial services firm may be a source of 
some concern. If such an institution experi- 
enced financial distress it might be neces- 
sary to provide public sector support to 
avoid significant risks to financial market 
stability. If so, there may be merit in giving 
explicit consideration to what support 
mechanisms are warranted, under what cir- 
cumstances they should be invoked, and 
how they should relate to traditional mech- 
anisms such as deposit insurance, the provi- 
sion of liquidity through the Federal Re- 
serve discount window, and so forth. 

At the very least, the debate about reform 
of Glass-Steagall will have to consider ap- 
propriate antitrust standards. Competitive 
analysis of commercial banking markets has 
for many years concentrated on bank depos- 
its. In a world in which nonbank competi- 
tors and even banks themselves offer in- 
creasing amounts of the functional equiv- 
alents of deposits, new measures and new 
doctrines will be needed. 

It is important to recognize that the pres- 
sures I have been describing on the Glass- 
Steagall prohibitions need to be related to 
our attitudes toward the geographic restric- 
tions placed on commercial banking by var- 
ious state laws, the McFadden Act, and the 
Douglas Amendment to the Bank Holding 
Company Act. Without reducing the need to 
consider liberalization on the geographic 
front, I think we must consider to what 
extent the viability and prosperity of com- 
mercial banks depends upon their ability to 
compete across a wider range of financial 
products. 

Another topic which must be covered in 
the debate about Glass-Steagall is the as- 
sessment of economic costs and benefits of 
financial market integration. The evidence 
is quite strong that market participants see 
cost savings in one-stop financial shopping. 
Surely the basis for this perception is that 
information is expensive, and the investor 
who can reduce this cost is in a better posi- 
tion to deal with the uncertainty of the eco- 
nomic environment. However, we have not 
yet quantified the benefit that society 
would obtain in the form of lower capital 
costs from any relaxation of Glass-Steagall. 
Careful analysis needs to be undertaken of 
the relationship of the financial structure 
to economic growth; savings, investment, 
and productivity; and the ability to start 
and expand new businesses. Additionally, to 
make intelligent choices we should refine 
our sense of the potential costs in terms of 
institutional transition, increasing financial 
risk, and possible conflicts of interest and 
other abuses. 

In the course of the debate, studies on 
these matters need to be conducted to facili- 
tate intelligent choices. We have seen the 
beginnings of such analyses, related primar- 
ily to municipal revenue bond underwriting, 
but much more remains to be done. It is im- 
portant to recognize that there are likely to 
be many qualitative dimensions which will 
need to be factored into the analyses to 
refine the conclusions which may be drawn 
from the more quantifiable elements. 

The debate about Glass-Steagall will also 
have to consider the question of how to 
assure prudential supervision of universal fi- 
nancial product firms. In the case of com- 
mercial banks, those investment banking ac- 
tivities deemed unsuitable have historically 
been prohibited. Thus prudential supervi- 
sion of the banking system could focus on 
the traditional problems in commercial 
banking—credit and liquidity risk. If banks’ 
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powers were extended, we would have to de- 
velop methods of detecting conflicts of in- 
terest and other imprudent practices which 
might be associated with relaxation of the 
Glass-Steagall prohibitions. I am confident 
that examination procedures could be re- 
vised and extended to meet these demands. 

The more difficult matter, I believe, would 
be devising and applying level playing field 
concepts of supervision to bank and non- 
bank participants in the financial services 
sector. Such an exercise appears necessary 
to prevent disparities in requirements from 
arbitrarily affecting the competitive balance 
among firms and industries. But it would 
not be easy. The attempt to bring all firms 
which offer third-party payment services, 
for example, under a common set of rules 
would probably stir up analytical and politi- 
cal battles even more heated than the ones 
we have just been through in trying to level 
the playing field among member and non- 
member commercial banks and thrift insti- 
tutions. Yet our concern for the integrity of 
the financial system requires that we ad- 
dress this matter. 

This effort would be made even more dif- 
ficult because the Glass-Steagall separation 
between investment and commercial bank- 
ing has been paralleled by structural separa- 
tion between the relevant federal financial 
agencies, including the SEC and the bank 
regulators. As the powers and activities of 
investment and commercial banking organi- 
zations overlap, the need for harmonization 
of the approaches of the different govern- 
ment agencies grows. Such harmonization 
can be difficult to achieve, but it is not im- 
possible, as the record of the Federal Finan- 
cial Institutions Examination Council 
shows. Some attention should be given in a 
debate on Glass-Steagall as to how best to 
organize the financial regulatory agencies to 
provide equitable and effective prudential 
supervision of financial service providers. 

Finally, I believe it is essential that the 
analysis of Glass-Steagall reform include 
discussion of the implications for the effi- 
cient and successful pursuit of monetary 
policy goals. The policy priority on inflation 
control is, properly, so great in the current 
environment that the Federal Reserve and 
others must consider carefully the implica- 
tions of the development of new financial 
instruments and organizational forms. The 
monetary policy techniques in use in the 
United States are tailored to a specific insti- 
tutional structure. Rapid changes in this 
structure could compound the problems of 
implementing monetary policy. In a review 
of Glass-Steagall, therefore, prudence re- 
quires that we consider what effect possible 
further changes in financial institutions 
would have on our ability to monitor and 
control the relevant monetary quantities in 
the effort to assure a stable and prosperous 
financial and economic climate. The discus- 
sion should also consider whether possible 
modifications in monetary policy techniques 
might be necessary to assure our continued 
ability to do our job if the financial struc- 
ture is to be significantly changed. 

The marketplace is proceeding to restruc- 
ture itself, so the commencement of our ef- 
forts to study what actions government 
should take should not be long delayed. I 
am not trying to prejudice the outcome of 
the debate about Glass-Steagall, nor do I 
have a specific decision or plan of imple- 
mentation to recommend at this time. I do, 
however, believe that it would be desirable 
to commence a comprehensive, dispassion- 
ate review of this issue expeditiously. I be- 
lieve this would benefit the various compo- 
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nents of the financial sector and the public 
they serve. Otherwise, a new financial struc- 
ture may develop which does not satisfy our 
goals with regard to avoiding conflicts of in- 
terest and undue concentration of economic 
power and achieving maximum economic ef- 
ficiency, prudential supervision, and effec- 
tive conduct of monetary policy.e 


NASHVILLE'S POSITIVE RE- 
SPONSE TO ATTEMPTED DE- 
STRUCTIVE ACT 


HON. WILLIAM HILL BONER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 4, 1981 


Mr. BONER of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, the attempted bombing of 
the Temple, a Jewish house of worship 
in Nashville, Tenn., and the WSM tele- 
vision tower on May 25 shocks the sen- 
sibilities of all decent people in the so- 
ciety. When the criminal element of a 
community is allowed to prevail the 
rights and freedoms of all its citizens 
are endangered. I wish my colleagues 
to know that the residents of Nash- 
ville will not accept racial bigotry and 
religious discrimination. The actions 
of the agents of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the work of the Nashville 
media prevented what would have 
been a disaster of great magnitude. 

Our Nation is based on the principle 
of freedom of religion. This basic first 
amendment right must be protected at 
all costs. We must make the society 
safe from factions which seek to un- 
dermine this freedom. Morris Werthan 
II, president of the Jewish Federation 
of Nashville & Middle Tennessee, and 
Ernest Freudenthal, vice chairman of 
the community relations committee of 
the Jewish Federation, eloquently ex- 
pressed the outrage at this assault on 
their personal freedoms and beliefs. 

I herewith submit this statement 
and urge my colleagues to take a 
moment to review this commentary on 
the events that transpired and the 
swift reaction and response by the 
Nashville community to this travesty. 

We find the threat of violence 
against any citizens of our community 
deplorable. The attempted attack on a 
Jewish house of worship is contrary to 
all traditions of our country. The man- 
ufacture, transport, and placement of 
an explosive device posed a threat not 
only to the temple, but to the safety 
of all Nashvillians. The Jewish Feder- 
ation appreciates the actions of law 
enforcement officials and is fully 
behind their continued efforts to find 
and prosecute any who may be in- 
volved in these acts of hatred and vio- 
lence. The rapid and effective re- 
sponse of Federal agents and Metro 
and Belle Meade police demonstrates 
that a climate exists in Nashville 
which condemns hate groups and their 
lawless activities. The public state- 
ments, particularly of Gov. Lamar Al- 
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exander, Mayor Richard Fulton, 
Police Chief Joe Casey, and the edito- 
rial policy of the Nashville Tennesse- 
an, have served to help shape this cli- 
mate. The concern public officials 
have shown for the safety of all Nash- 
ville citizens is to be commended. The 
attempted bombing of the temple was 
not planned to be a single act, which is 
reprehensible in itself, but a prelude 
to a concerted attack which subverts 
every principle of American democra- 
cy. It is a criminal act which threatens 
all people. It is ironic that the at- 
tempted bombing was planned for Me- 
morial Day, a day dedicated to the 
memory of those who died to protect 
America’s freedom. 


MEDICARE REFORM PACKAGE 
HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


è Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference four 
bills to amend, reform, improve, and 
extend certain aspects of the health 
insurance program for older Ameri- 
cans, popularly known as medicare. 
These bills carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the House Select Committee 
on Aging in its Report No. 96-245 re- 
leased on November 17 of last year en- 
titled “Medicare After 15 Years: Has It 
Become a Broken Promise to the El- 
derly?” 

The first bill that I am introducing 
would delete the so-called part A hos- 
pital coinsurance payment which re- 
quires senior citizens, who are hospi- 
talized consecutively for 60 days to 
begin paying $51 a day toward their 
hospital stay beginning with the 61st 
day of such stay. 

The second bill would amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code to create a tax 
deduction for physicians who agree to 
accept assignment of claims from 
medicare on behalf of each and every 
senior citizen they treat in their of- 
fices. 

The third bill would create a new 
part C of medicare which would cover 
eye care, hearing care, dental care, 
out-of-hospital prescription drugs, and 
routine physical checkups every 2 
years. This program would be volun- 
tary and essentially self-financing. 

The fourth bill would provide a fi- 
nancial incentive in the form of an 
income tax deduction to help preserve 
the extended family concept and en- 
courage families to care for their el- 
derly relatives in their own homes. 

Our report, upon which these four 
legislative measures are based, is the 
result of numerous hearings held by 
our committee on the subject of 
health care needs of the elderly since 
it became operational in 1975. The 
report was an attempt on our part to 
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analyze medicare; to learn what were 
its successes and what were its failures 
and what we might do to improve the 
program. One major component of the 
report is the summary of a hearing by 
the committee on July 30, 1980, the 
15th anniversary of the enactment of 
the medicare program. Among those 
testifying on that date were former 
HEW Secretary Wilbur Cohen and 
former House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee chairman, Wilbur Mills. These 
two men were among the principal ar- 
chitects of the medicare program. 


In addition to analyzing hearing tes- 
timony, our report reflects excerpts 
from correspondence which our com- 
mittee received concerning medicare 
from senior citizens in virtually every 
part of the Nation. Our committee 
asked all congressional offices to save 
their complaints about medicare and 
forward them to us for a period of 1 
month. We solicited the views of ex- 
perts in the academic community and 
sent thousands of questionnaires to 
hospitals, nursing homes and other 
health care providers. Our report 
reached a number of conclusions as 
enumerated below. 


First, the overwhelming conclusion 
of our report is that medicare has 
been a great success. Senior citizens 
are comfortable with the program and 
grateful for its benefits. They are com- 
fortable with the notion of paying 
taxes in their younger years so that 
they might benefit in their old age 
when they need it most. Another 
strong contributing factor to the pro- 
gram’s success is the fact that its bene- 
fits are universally available to all—it 
is not a means-tested program availa- 
ble only to the poor. It is this notion 
of vested interest—the right to health 
care coverage and universal entitle- 
ment—which are medicare's strongest 
points. The committee could find no 
support for the idea that medicare has 
been a dismal failure and no one could 
be found who advocated that the pro- 
gram be abolished. 


Second, the overwhelming accept- 
ance of the medicare program by the 
elderly has been eroded somewhat by 
the perception that medicare’s bene- 
fits have been rapidly shrinking. The 
committee evaluated this question and 
found that there is some misunder- 
standing among senior citizens who 
mistakenly assume that medicare will 
pay for 80 percent of their health care 
costs. This misconception aside, medi- 
care is paying for less of the average 
senior citizen’s bill then it did a few 
years ago. Medicare had been paying 
about 50 percent of the per capita 
health care cost of the elderly shortly 
after enactment whereas it is paying 
for about 40 percent of their bills 
today. In looking at the data our com- 
mittee concluded that much of these 
cutbacks involved shifting costs to the 
medicaid program and thus to the 
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‘shoulders of the States. Our commit- 
tee found that medicaid, the Federal- 
State grant-in-aid program suffers 
from a negative image among older 
Americans who look at it as a handout 
for indigents rather than a program of 
entitlement. 

What this really means is that every 
year it costs the elderly more and 
more to participate in the medicare 
program through increased premiums, 
deductibles and coinsurance, while 
medicare pays less and less of their 
medical bills. While their medicare 
coverage decreases, health costs have 
continued to skyrocket. Caught be- 
tween these twin buzz saws, elderly 
persons are finding that their golden 
years have become years of anxiety. 
They live in desperate fear of getting 
sick, of going broke, of going into a 
nursing home, going on welfare or be- 
coming dependent on their loved ones. 
All of us have received letters from 
older Americans who have asked us 
for some redress to this problem. 

Third, our committee was able to 
pinpoint the principal problems with 
medicare. Senior citizens reported 
being fairly satisfied with part A of 
medicare which pays for the expenses 
of a stay in a hospital. Part A is availa- 
ble to all seniors and is funded by a 
payroll tax paid by employers and em- 
ployees. Senior citizens reported a sig- 
nificant number of problems with part 
B of medicare. Part B is a voluntary 
program. The elderly elect whether 
they want to participate in it or not. 
The program pays for 80 percent of 
the reasonable charges for services 
rendered by physicians. Some 97 per- 
cent of the aged who are covered 
under medicare part A also sign up for 
part B. To do so, they must agree to 
pay a monthly premium of $9.60 a 
month—$11 as of July 1, 1981. The 
principal problem with part B relates 
to whether physicians agree to “accept 
assignment” due to medicare’s less 
than generous fee structure. 

The law gives physicians the option, 
under part B, to either: (1) not accept 
assignment, and thus place the burden 
of filling out medicare’s claim forms 
and seeking indemnification from 
medicare to the elderly beneficiary; or 
(2) accept assignment. In essence, by 
accepting assignment, the physician 
agrees to accept whatever medicare is 
willing to pay as complete payment for 
medical services. Accepting assignment 
puts the physician to the trouble of 
doing the paperwork and trying to col- 
lect payment from medicare. There is 
a complicated formula for determining 
what medicare will pay which has also 
caused confusion. The law says medi- 
care will pay 80 percent of the reason- 
able charges. Reasonable charges have 
been defined in legislation as the 
lowest of the following: (a) what your 
doctor charges; (b) his customary 
charges; that is, his median charge in 
the previous years, and (c) the prevail- 
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ing charge in the doctor's area; that is, 
the charges of all doctors are averaged 
and the 75th percentile becomes the 
prevailing rate in the area. 

Perhaps it is understandable that 
the number of physicians who are will- 
ing to accept assignment has dwindled 
tremendously. Whereas two out of 
three were willing to do so in 1966, 
slightly less than one out of two will 
do so today. From the point of view of 
the elderly, the physician’s failure to 
accept assignment means not only 
that they will have to (a) find the 
money to make payments to the 
doctor “up front,” and (b) that they 
must go to the trouble of filling out 
claim forms and collecting from medi- 
care, but also that (c) they may wind 
up paying a greater percentage of the 
total bill out of their own pockets. In 
short, the No. 1 problem with respect 
to medicare is the need to find some 
way to encourage physicians to accept 
assignment. 

From the point of view of the Con- 
gress, part B presents problems of a 
different kind. Unlike part A, which 
relies on a payroll tax for it’s funding, 
part B is funded 30 percent by the pre- 
miums paid by the elderly which in- 
crease each year in line with increased 
costs, and the remaining 70 percent 
comes from general revenues, thus re- 
quiring an ever-increasing appropri- 
ation by the Congress each year. 
There have been a number of propos- 
als in the Congress to change the 
funding base of part B. In fairness, it 
should be pointed out that there are 
those who have suggested that part A, 
with its reliance on increasing payroll 
taxes creates more of a burden and 
that part A should be funded through 
general revenues generated by what is 
thought as the more progressive Fed- 
eral income tax. 

Fourth, aside from the need to in- 
crease the number of physicians who 
accept assignment, senior citizens 
listed as their greatest concern the 
fact that medicare provides no cover- 
age for important areas of health care. 
For example, it does not cover eye- 
glasses, dental care, out-of-hospital 
prescription drugs, hearing aids, or 
any kind of preventive medical care. 
Literally thousands of senior citizens 
have written to the Members of the 
House each month asking that we pro- 
vide some coverage in those areas 
through medicare. 

Fifth, senior citizens have asked us 
to do something about helping them 
with the burden of long-term care. 
Long-term care includes nursing home 
and home health care and present the 
most troublesome aspect of the entire 
health care problem. In the first place, 
medicare has provided only marginal 
coverage in both areas although we 
were successful in the last Congress in 
enacting an amendment which broad- 
ened the scope of home health care 
benefits available under medicare. 
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Nursing home benefits remain very 
tightly restricted under medicare de- 
spite our report’s finding that we are 
retaining senior citizens in the hospi- 
tals of this country longer than neces- 
sary at a cost of perhaps $1.5 billion a 
year because of the unavailability of 
medicare nursing home coverage. On 
the other hand, it is true that the 
greatest portion of the medicaid pro- 
gram—some 40 percent—goes to pro- 
vide nursing home care and many 
States have reported struggling with 
this burden. 


In evaluating this data, the commit- 
tee learned that to make up for the 
perceived large and growing gaps in 
medicare, senior citizens are turning 
more and more to private health in- 
surance coverage. Our committee 
learned that there were significant 
abuses in the sale of the so-called 
medigap policies to the elderly. Often- 
times, these policies are sold with the 
representation that they will pay for 
all that medicare will not pay for. In 
truth, there is no policy that we could 
find that will provide this kind or com- 
prehensive protection. At an average 
cost of $200 or more, these so-called 
medigap policies basically provide cov- 
erage for the first $204 of a senior citi- 
zen’s hospital bill and the first $60 of 
his doctor's bill—the so-called deducti- 
bles in medicare. They also provide 
coverage for coinsurance payments 
which the elderly must assume begin- 
ning with their 61st day in a hospital. 
Rarely do these policies pay for what 
is not covered by medicare such as 
dental care, out-of-hospital prescrip- 
tion drugs, eyeglasses, hearing aids, or 
physical exams. What we learned to 
our chagrin is that senior citizens are 
being sold multiple policies which indi- 
vidually, or taken together, do not pro- 
vide them with the comprehensive 
protection that they desire or antici- 
pate. We found that 2 out of 3 senior 
citizens has at least one of these poli- 
cies and in the extreme some seniors 
have purchased 30 or more policies. 
The sad part is that these policies 
often contain a clause which says that 
in case of duplication, only one policy 
will pay. 

As a result of our investigation, the 
Congress enacted legislation which 
makes it illegal for agents to sell this 
kind of duplicate and therefore worth- 
less insurance and provides senior citi- 
zens with some guidance as to what is 
and is not an acceptable policy by 
means of a Federal seal of approval 
which will be given to companies and 
policies which meet certain Federal 
minimum standards. 

From our insurance investigation we 
learned that the elderly are apparent- 
ly willing to spend $200, $500 or more 
each year in addition to their part B 
medicare premiums if they are guaran- 
teed comprehensive coverage. In dis- 
cussing this point with the General 
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Accounting Office personnel, the com- 
mittee was led to the recommenda- 
tions in its Noverber 1980 report and 
to this bill that I am introducing 
today. 

REFORMS 

The General Accounting Office 
(GAO) has suggested that a great 
source of confusion and unnecessary 
administrative costs in part A are the 
hospital coinsurance payments. The 
GAO pointed out that far less than 1 
percent of the elderly are ever hospi- 
talized 61 days consecutively which is 
the date they must begin to contribute 
$51 a day toward their hospital bill. 
The GAO said that many insurance 
companies use the hospital coinsur- 
ance payment as a means of suggest- 
ing to the elderly that their medicare 
coverage is far from complete, necessi- 
tating the purchase of a medigap 
policy. Once purchased, the policy 
does little but make money for the 
company since its liability under this 
provision is extremely remote. For this 
reason, we have concurred in the 
GAO's recommendation to repeal the 
part A hospital deductible, and I am 
hereby introducing legislation to ac- 
complish that objective. 

With respect to part B, the commit- 
tee analyzed all of the means ad- 
vanced to encourage physicians to 
“accept assignment” under medicare. 
Each legislative approach had advan- 
tages and disadvantages. Each fell into 
the category of “carrot” or stick.“ 
One approach involved advising physi- 
cians that they would have a choice of 
participating in the medicare program 
or not. If they chose to do so, they 
then would be required to “accept 
medicare assignment.” It is my feeling 
that this would simply encourage phy- 
sicians to desert the program in 
droves. The committee decided that 
we must do the opposite. We must pro- 
vide incentives to encourage physi- 
cians to participate in medicare and to 
accept assignment. The proposal 
which was recommended in the com- 
mittee’s report, and which I am intro- 
ducing as the second bill in today’s 
package, would amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to allow physicians who 
agree to accept assignment from all of 
their patients and who have received 
at least $10,000 from medicare in as- 
signment claims, to deduct from their 
taxes such sums as they receive from 
medicare thereafter up to a total of 
$25,000 in any single year. I believe 
this kind of a tax incentive idea is ab- 
solutely essential to the continuing 
success of the program. For those who 
think there is no justification for such 
a bill, I would suggest comparing the 
fees we are paying to physicians under 
medicare not with rates which doctors 
charge their paying customers but 
with payments made by Blue Cross/ 
Blue Shield and other private insur- 
ance carriers. The rates are low and 
the payment is slow. Many physicians 
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have severe cash flow problems as a 
consequence. Something must be done 
and the idea of a tax break for partici- 
pating doctors is, I think, much prefer- 
able to a general increase in medicare 
fees paid to physicians. The last time 
we raised such fees 5 percent was early 
in 1978, it cost the taxpayers $1.5 bil- 
lion, and it hardly made a dent in the 
problem. 

The third bill that I am introducing 
as part of this package would create a 
new part C of medicare. Part C would 
be voluntary like part B. Seniors could 
elect whether or not they wish to par- 
ticipate in part C as they now do with 
part B. Part C would carry a premium 
which would be equal to the part B 
premium and it would increase at the 
same rate as the part B premium. Part 
C would offer senior citizens appropri- 
ate coverage for out-of-hospital pre- 
scription drugs, dental care and den- 
tures, eye exams and eyeglasses, hear- 
ing exams and aids, and biannual 
physical examinations. Like part B, 
part C will carry a $60 initial deduct- 
ible. However, unlike part B, part C 
will not require the 20-percent coinsur- 
ance payment—100 percent of the rea- 
sonable costs will be reimbursable 
under this new part. 

As I noted earlier, if seniors are will- 
ing to spend several hundred dollars a 
year on insurance policies which pur- 
portedly close the gaps in medicare, 
might they not be willing to pay a por- 
tion of this amount for expansion of 
the medicare program which will actu- 
ally provide them with more compre- 
hensive coverage? The answer among 
the senior citizens that we have talked 
to is a resounding yes. I am sure virtu- 
ally all my colleagues in this Chamber 
would like to see us doing more for 
older Americans. I think all of us are 
sensitive to the fact that we are deal- 
ing in a time of tight budgets and high 
inflation. Some say that this should be 
a time of retrenchment and that we 
have no alternative but to accept cuts 
across the board in all programs and 
that the senior citizens of this Nation 
must accept their share of the burden 
of these cuts. My view is a different 
one. During these times of high infla- 
tion it is the elderly who are living on 
fixed incomes who are being hurt the 
most. Many of our seniors have severe 
health care problems which require 
prompt medical attention. Retrench- 
ment and cutbacks can actually be 
counterproductive in the sense that if 
seniors do not get the limited services 
they need on a timely basis, medical 
problems may be exacerbated to the 
point where major surgery is indicated 
resulting in higher costs overall to the 
Government. 

Since it is obvious that the new pre- 
mium cannot support the entire cost 
of these new proposed benefits, the 
question is: Where will the remainder 
of the money come from? Our commit- 
tee chose to borrow an idea from mem- 
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bers of the Senate Finance Committee 
who in the debate on catastrophic na- 
tional health insurance last Congress 
suggested an excise tax on alcohol and 
tobacco might provide the means for 
generating new sources of funding for 
such additional benefits. I think that 
this might weli be an excellent means 
of financing part C. We have learned 
that for a few pennies tax on distilled 
spirits and cigarettes, we could fund 
part C in perpetuity. The combination 
of the premium which will rise with 
health cost and the excise tax will 
make part C essentially self-financing. 

My assumption is that the consump- 
tion of alcohol and tobacco will contin- 
ue to increase in the future and that 
the revenues and associated excise 
taxes will increase as well. In short, 
the financing for the health care pro- 
gram would increase just as we can an- 
ticipate that health care costs will con- 
tinue to increase. Moreover, it makes a 
certain amount of sense to me that 
people who are greater health risks 
should pay a greater share of health 
care costs. Those who smoke and drink 
must already pay greater health insur- 
ance premiums in order to obtain pri- 
vate health insurance. I am simply 
suggesting the application of this prin- 
ciple to Government insurance. 

All of us in Congress are concerned 
with the potential for fraud and abuse 
in the delivery and administration of 
our health care services. I know the 
administration shares our concern. 
For this reason, we have incorporated 
in this new part C proposal, mecha- 


nisms designed to avoid possible op- 
portunities for fraud and abuse. We 
have also proposed methods for the 
provision of medical appliances under 
this new part in a manner which as- 
sures cost control as well as quality of 
care. 


I think this bill is a needed and im- 
portant step which we must take to 
improve the quality of health care for 
older Americans. Since the program 
will not involve tremendous outlays 
from the Federal Treasury and essen- 
tially is self-financing, I hold out a 
reasonable hope that we can persuade 
others in the Congress beyond our 
committee that this bill must receive 
the appropriate consideration and be 
enacted immediately. 

The fourth bill would permit fami- 
lies to allow as a deduction from their 
Federal income tax the cost of provid- 
ing home health care or nursing home 
care for their relatives irrespective of 
whether such individuals meet the 
tests of dependency in the current In- 
ternal Revenue Code. The idea incor- 
porated in this bill is that we should 
encourage families to take care of 
their own rather than to place them 
on medicaid and in nursing homes 
where they become in essence long- 
term wards of the Government. It 
should be pointed out that it is per- 
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missible under present law to deduct 
the costs of providing health care to a 
relative provided that the person 
meets the test of dependency. This 
generally means the relative must 
prove they provide at least 50 percent 
of the support and the parent must 
not receive more than $1,000 in 
income before any tax deductions can 
be realized. Our bill would allow the 
deduction irrespective of whether the 
relative met this test of dependency. I 
believe that if this proposal were en- 
acted, that there would be tremendous 
offsetting savings to the medicaid pro- 
gram which now pays for about 40 per- 
cent of the Nation’s entire $20 billion 
nursing home bill annually. I think it 
makes more sense to keep people at 
home with their loved ones than to 
place them in institutions. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to ac- 
knowledge that Congresswoman MARY 
Rose OAKAR, a valuable member of our 
committee has been a moving force 
behind this legislation. I am pleased to 
acknowledge her support and to list 
her as a prime cosponsor. 

I would also commend the Members 
of the House to our report and to our 
earlier July 30, 1980, hearing in which 
Wilbur Mills and Wilbur Cohen both 
endorsed the concept of part C of 
medicare as described above and sug- 
gested ways of encouraging physicians 
to accept assignment. Wilbur Mills 
noted that the greatest mistake the 
Congress made with medicare was to 
essentially limit its coverage to hospi- 
tal care. He suggested this has created 
an overutilization of this most expen- 
sive element in the health care spec- 
trum and that the Congress should be 
looking more to preventive medicine 
and making greater use of outpatient 
care. “I commend you for the thought 
you have advanced in part C of medi- 
care,” he said. Wilbur Cohen said, in 
part, “I would like to see a medicare 
program which eventually covered 
practically all the medical costs of 
older people and the disabled. I ap- 
prove your idea of developing some 
kind of part C in which a person can 
get almost complete coverage for the 
major items that we have been talking 
about.” 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this package 
of bills that I am introducing today is 
an important and responsible package. 
It contains the financing necessary to 
make it work. I think that the volume 
of mail that all of us have been receiv- 
ing tells us that senior citizens contin- 
ue to have very serious health care 
problems. Because of inflation, many 
senior citizens neglect to obtain the 
health care they need. I think that 
this Congress has a unique opportuni- 
ty to recognize those needs and to 
enact the first major expansion of the 
medicare program since it was enacted 
in 1965. I expect that my proposal will 
be refined and developed as it moves 
through the legislative process. I wel- 
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come thoughts and suggestions from 
all interested parties. I hope we can 
enact this reform package during this 
Congress. 

Thank you. 


KENNEDY RESPITE CENTER 
HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


@ Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, the State of Michigan has distin- 
guished itself in its interest, commit- 
ment and support of programs for the 
handicapped. I am now proud to ac- 
knowledge one of my local school dis- 
tricts—the Wayne-Westland Commu- 
nity Schools—for its outstanding lead- 
ership in providing a very special serv- 
ice and facility for its handicapped 
citizens. I am speaking of the Rose 
Fitzgerald Kennedy Respite Center, 
which was dedicated on May 17 in 
Westland, Mich. 

The school districts in Wayne 
County have offered exemplary pro- 
grams for the handicapped since the 
early 1970’s, and have established a 
cost-efficient, cooperative system of 
programing. I was extremely pleased 
to participate in the opening of the 
Kennedy Respite Center. What we 
have here is an innovative and much- 
needed facility for our handicapped 
citizens and their families. The center 
offers temporary residential place- 
ment for developmentally disabled 
persons for up to 30 days in times of 
emergency, vacation, stress, and 
needed physical and/or emotional 
relief. 

It is particularly appropriate that 
such a facility would be named in 
honor of one of our most outstanding 
American women, Rose Fitzgerald 
Kennedy. I can think of no better way 
to honor a person who has been so 
dedicated as a wife, public-spirited citi- 
zen, and mother of a handicapped 
child. I wanted to share with you the 
dedication remarks of Marjorie Mitch- 
ell, the respite care supervisor: 

I would like to express our pleasure at 
being associated with the name of Rose 
Fitzgerald Kennedy. The candor with which 
the Kennedy family, in the early 1960's dis- 
cussed the issues and problems related to 
having a developmentally-disabled family 
member and the energy with which the 
entire family dedicated their efforts to solv- 
ing these issues and problems, has contrib- 
uted greatly to the volume and quality of 
special education and mental health legisla- 
tion. We trust the Kennedy family is equal- 
ly pleased to be associated with such a 
unique, inter-agency service as the Respite 
Center. 

Like many of the other very worth- 
while programs serving special popula- 
tions, the respite center might not 
have come into being without the 
influx of Federal funds. Clearly today 
the planning and fruition of the Rose 
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Fitzgerald Kennedy Respite Center 
would not be possible. Construction 
funds of $997,063 were provided 
through the Federal local public 
works program, and currently operat- 
ing program funds are available 
through the Detroit-Wayne County 
Mental Health Board and a combina- 
tion of local, State, and Federal educa- 
tion funds. Those of us who have 
worked so hard to put together the 
construction and operating funds for 
the center sincerely hope it will con- 
tinue to receive sufficient support to 
operate.@ 


QUESTIONS ABOUT THE 
POPULATION EXPLOSION? 


HON. VIN WEBER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


@ Mr. WEBER of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to bring to my 
colleagues’ attention an article which 
appeared in the Washington Post, 
written by Mr. Ben Wattenberg, a 
senior fellow at the American Enter- 
prise Institute. He has highlighted 
some statistical trends in world popu- 
lation, arguing that, contrary to popu- 
lar belief, world population is not ex- 
ploding.” 

Mr. Wattenberg, in my opinion, has 
justly criticized the inaccurate analy- 
sis which is contained within the 
Global 2000 Report. The so-called pop- 
ulation explosion need not, and prob- 
ably will not, become a self-fulfilling 
prophecy. 

[From the Washington Post, May 18, 1981] 
WHAT “POPULATION EXPLOSION"? 
(By Ben Wattenberg) 

All around the world, birthrates have 
gone down. The so-called “population explo- 
sion” is receding—and quite rapidly in most 
places. 

Now, this does not mean that our planet 
won't ultimately house more people than its 
population today. Even a lower growth rate 
still yields some growth until and unless it 
reaches zero. But what is also apparent is 
that those nightmare scenarios of ever more 
nonstop billions of starving people packed 
like sardines will not come to pass. 

A brief look at data from the 20 most pop- 
ulous countries—containing 75 percent of 
the world’s population—provides a flavor of 
what's going on. (The numbers were com- 
piled by the U.S. Census Bureau's Interna- 
tional Demographic Data Center.) 

Seven of the 20 biggest nations are catego- 
rized by the United Nations as “more devel- 
oped.” They are the United States, the 
Soviet Union, Japan, Great Britain, West 
Germany, France and Italy. In six of these 
seven nations, fertility levels have already 
sunk so low that, if continued, such rates 
would lead to actual declines in population 
in years to come. The Soviets are only a 
smidgen away from such a rate. 

But the biggest demographic question 
marks in recent years have concerned the 
major nations of the less developed” world. 
A quick tour of these poor nations shows de- 
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clines in birthrates everywhere, although at 
very different speeds. 

Begin at mainland China. In the early 
1950s, the mainland Chinese had an annual 
birthrate of 40 children per thousand 
people. By the late 1970s, just a quarter of a 
century later, that rate had fallen to 22. 

India is No. 2 in the world in population. 
It has been thought of as a demographic 
basket case. India has had a much more 
moderate drop in birthrate than has China. 
In the late 1950s, India recorded 43 births 
per thousand; today the rate is about 35. 
But that drop is more significant than it 
may seem. A nation only has to achieve 
rates in the mid-teens to get to population 
stability over time. That means that in the 
past 20 years India got about a third of the 
way to rates that will produce zero popula- 
tion growth. 

Even greater declines in birthrates are ap- 
parent in the two next-largest poor coun- 
tries, Indonesia and Brazil. Indonesia's 
birthrate was 46; now it’s about 36. Brazil’s 
was 44; today it’s about 30. 

On the other hand, Bangladesh, Pakistan 
and Nigeria have all shown much smaller 
declines. Each had birthrates of around 50 
in the 1950s and are only down to the mid- 
to-upper 40s today. 

The remaining six big nations in the less 
developed world break down this way: the 
birthrates of Thailand, Turkey and Mexico 
have dropped about 10 per thousand; that’s 
a bigger decline than India’s, but not as 
sharp as China’s. The Philippines and 
Egypt have lost about five per thousand. 
Data for Vietnam do not exist. (For good 
measure, South Korea, the world’s 21st larg- 
est nation, has seen a stunning drop in its 
birthrate, from 45 to 22, in only the past 20 
years.) 

The leverage of these sorts of declining 
rates is incredible. Thus, the often-bizarre 
“Global 2000 Study“ cites a harum-scarum 
projection dealing with a world population 
of almost 30 billion in the next 120 years. 
But today, looking at the most recent birth- 
rates, mainstream projections come in at 
about 10 billion to 12 billion, while the low- 
ball demographers are talking about a maxi- 
mum of 8 billion before we level off and per- 
haps go to a global decline. 

Lessons. First is this; there are no immu- 
table projections. When some big out-of- 
town jasper with a pocket calculator comes 
up to you and says, “If present trends con- 
tinue . . hold onto your wallet. 

“Present trends” involving people typical- 
ly don’t continue, particularly if the trends 
are unfavorable. They change—because, 
unlike pocket calculators, people have some 
control of their own destiny. 

Second, what is seen as bad news drives 
out what is seen as good news. The alleged 
“population explosion” dominated our con- 
sciousness for a quarter of a century. Its re- 
cessional march now attracts little atten- 
tion. 

Third, what’s seen as bad news may not 
be. The “population explosion” was regard- 
ed as “bad news” because the fellow with 
the calculator said that if you split a pie 
among more people, each person has less. 
That’s an argument that may never be set- 
tled. A famous demographer has noted that 
every baby comes equipped not only with a 
mouth but also with hands. People not only 
consume but also produce. That makes the 
pie grow. Isn’t it odd that just about every 
nation in the world raised its standard of 
living while the “population explosion” was 
going on? 

Finally, science and statistics have become 
ideological handmaidens. Thus, the (distort- 
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ed) perception of the population explosion 
yields corollaries: we’re running out of re- 
sources, it’s an era of limits, the rich are 
unfair to the poor, we need a new world eco- 
nomic order. Not surprisingly, the fellows 
with the hot calculators will also be happy 
to tell you how to fix things. All you have to 
do is follow a handy little 17-point govern- 
ment program that happens to be already 
typeset and at the printers. 

What we see, then, is a pattern that is ob- 
servable elsewhere in our society: we trum- 
pet and politicize bad trends that may not 
be bad and may not be trends. 

That’s bad. As for me, a political man, I 
trumpet only the idea that the projections 
of doom will not survive. Certainly not if 
present trends continue. 


U.S. VOTE ON INFANT FORMULA 
CODE DESERVES A SECOND 
LOOK 


HON. BARNEY FRANK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


@ Mr. FRANK. Mr. Speaker, when Dr. 
Stephen Joseph and Mr. Eugene N 
Babb resigned their posts at the 
Agency for International Development 
last month, they did so because of 
their conviction that the U.S. vote at 
the World Health Organization meet- 
ing on infant formula was unconscion- 
able. In fact, Dr. Joseph and Mr. Babb 
estimate that roughly 1,000 children’s 
lives are lost each year as a direct 
result of the misuse of infant formula 
in less developed countries. For the 
United States to vote against a volun- 
tary code to set standards for use of 
infant formula in member nations is 
an abrogation of the principle of cor- 
porate responsibility and signals the 
world that we are more concerned 
with corporate profits than human 
lives. 

The resignations of Dr. Joseph and 
Mr. Babb stand out as a refreshing ex- 
ample of the conviction of Govern- 
ment employees who have examined 
the impact of our actions on poor chil- 
dren in poor nations. I commend these 
gentlemen for their stand. Their resig- 
nations serve as a symbol to all of us 
of our responsibility to examine the 
ramifications of our decisions on the 
people they are intended to affect. 

I would hope that in the coming 
months, prior to the next opportunity 
for the United States to vote on this 
issue at the World Health Organiza- 
tion, the administration will reconsid- 
er its position on an infant formula 
code. 

I recently received a copy of a reso- 
lution adopted by the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives from Iris K. 
Holland, chairperson of the Massachu- 
setts Caucus of Women Legislators 
and assistant Republican house leader 
on the infant formula issue. The reso- 
lution is a firm expression of support 
for the WHO infant formula code. 
The resolution follows: 
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RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE PRESIDENT 
AND CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES To 
DIRECT THE UNITED STATES REPRESENTA- 
TIVE TO THE UNITED NATIONS WORLD 
HEALTH ASSEMBLY To VOTE IN SUPPORT OF 
THE RESOLUTION THAT WOULD OUTLAW THE 
PROMOTION OF INFANT FORMULA AROUND 
THE WORLD 


Whereas, ten million infants and young 
children annually suffer from sometimes 
fatal malnutrition and other diseases associ- 
ated with inadequate breast-feeding and the 
use of milk substitutes; and 

Whereas, breast-feeding is free and nutri- 
tionally superior as compared to infant for- 
mulas that can be and often are contaminat- 
ed by bad water, dilution and lack of refrig- 
eration which is common in undeveloped 
countries, and 

Whereas, said resolution would prohibit 
consumer advertising, free samples, premi- 
ums and commissions on the sale of infant 
formula and would prevent manufacturer's 
agents from selling to mothers directly and 
ban labels that present infant formula as a 
healthful alternative: Therefore be it 

Resolved, that the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives hereby urges the Presi- 
dent and Congress of the United States to 
direct the United States Representative to 
the United Nations World Health Assembly 
to support the resolution outlawing the pro- 
motion of infant formula around the world; 
and be it further 

Resolved, that a copy of these resolutions 
be forwarded by the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives, to the President of the 
United States and to the Presiding Officer 
of each branch of the Congress and the 
Members thereof from this Common- 
wealth. 


IRRELEVANT WEEK 
HON. ROBERT E. BADHAM 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


Mr. BADHAM. Mr. Speaker, each 
year at this time it is my pleasure to 
call to the attention of this honorable 
body an event in the 40th Congres- 
sional District of California which is 
fast becoming one of national interest. 

It is known as Irrelevant Week, 
during which a number of citizens of 
the district which I represent bring to 
Newport Beach, Calif., the last man 
drafted each year by the National 
Football League to be honored as one 
who is symbolic of everything that is 
great in the United States of America. 

This year the honor has befallen 
Phil Nelson, a little-known under- 
played tight end at the University of 
Delaware, whom the Super Bowl 
champion Oakland Raiders thought 
had sufficient potential to draft 332d 
in this year’s player lottery. 

Phil Nelson joins five previous NFL 
draftees to be so honored and while I 
am not in a position to declare that 
being the Irrelevant Week honoree is 
a kiss of death for an aspiring pro 
football player, I am able to say that 
the record clearly speaks for itself. 
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Since Paul Salata and his zany 
friends in Newport Beach initiated Ir- 
relevant Week in 1976, there has been 
a parade of players from Dayton, 
Colorado, Montana State, Northwest 
Louisiana, and Arkansas who have 
been honored as the final draftee in 
their senior year and so far none has 
made it out of summer training camp. 

One player, a wide receiver, was in- 
serted into two preseason games by 
the Pittsburgh Steelers in 1979 but, 
fortunately, he didn’t catch a pass— 
because none was thrown to him—and 
he was soon released to join the other 
Irrelevant Week honorees in pro foot- 
ball oblivion. 

Now comes Phil Nelson of the Uni- 
versity of Delaware. This lad, who was 
schooled in Washington, D.C., virtual- 
ly under the shadow of the U.S. Cap- 
itol, has had a rather undistinguished 
career in Delaware. Though 6 feet, 6 
inches and a beefy 238 pounds, Phil 
caught only 14 passes in his 3 varsity 
seasons at the university. 

But the pro scouts from a number of 
NFL teams came around several times 
to view game films, the best way to see 
Phil Nelson because he was academi- 
cally ineligible for 7 games of his 
senior year, when he caught 7 of those 
14 passes. 

Yet the scouts liked what they saw. 
Phil has potential they decided. At 
least enough to be drafted 332d out of 
332. And so now he will be off to 
summer camp with the Oakland Raid- 
ers, bidding for a seat on the bench 
along with the other 44 final members 
of the team squad. 

After all, however, Phil Nelson did 
catch those seven passes last year in 
the four games he played. One of 
them was for a touchdown. In his 
junior year he caught six passes, one 
of which was for a touchdown as Dela- 
ware defeated Youngstown State 38- 
21 for the NCAA division II champion- 
ship. In all there were four touchdown 
receptions in 1979. 

The jump from division II play with 
the Delaware Blue Hens to the Oak- 
land Raiders may be more than can be 
expected of 22-year-old Phil Nelson 
but the NFL is stocked with star play- 
ers who made similar jumps. However, 
if Nelson does make the grade he will 
be the first Irrelevant Week player to 
have done so. 

Which brings me to the point of this 
message to my colleagues and to all 
America. 

The world is peopled with those who 
are drafted last, if at all, and it really 
isn’t relevant whether or not they 
make it to the top, starting from the 
bottom, as it were. 

What is relevant is that Phil Nelson 
and the other Phil Nelsons of the 
world gave it their best shot, which is 
all that any of us can ask of our fellow 
citizen. 
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FORT CARSON ARMY PROJECT 


HON. RAY KOGOVSEK 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


@ Mr. KOGOVSEK. Mr. Speaker, I 
am entering the testimony I made re- 
garding the Fort Carson Army project. 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank you 
and members of the committee for allowing 
me to testify today. The topic is the expan- 
sion of Fort Carson—a project the Army has 
labeled its number one acquisition priority, 
and a project which is the number one con- 
cern of my constituents in southeastern 
Colorado. 

You will hear testimony this afternoon 
from various Coloradans who will tell you 
their organizations wholeheartedly support 
the Army’s proposed acquisition of 244,000 
acres in my congressional district. I want 
you to know that my opposition to the ex- 
pansion represents the views of the major- 
ity in southeastern Colorado who will be di- 
rectly and adversely impacted by this land 
grab. ; 

I do not oppose the expansion because I 
disagree that Fort Carson needs more train- 
ing area. They do. Fort Carson troops need 
to be trained at battalion levels in order to 
upgrade the readiness of this nation, accord- 
ing to the Army. I accept their description 
of need, and that is not the question. The 
question is where we train Fort Carson’s 
troops. 

While the Army argues the criticality of 
this project in terms of readiness, they 
often forget to explain that troops will not 
be able to train on the Pinon Canyon parcel 
until 1986. The Army does not appear to be 
in any great haste to meet the training 
needs when they discourage each and every 
alternative site or method which would 
allow the troops to begin maneuvers within 
one or two years. The Army has its heart set 
on the Pinon Canyon parcel. 

I believe the reason for this is explained 
in documents I will submit for the record. 
These documents provided to me by the 
former chief of the Fort Carson land acqui- 
sition team indicate the Army has consid- 
ered training more than just the 4th Mecha- 
nized Division on its newly acquired land. 
By its own admission, the Fort Carson ma- 
neuvers will only require 82,000 acres. Yet, 
the Army’s proposal asks Congress to pay 
millions more for three times as much land 
as Fort Carson needs. The Army lists envi- 
ronmental concerns as its reason for such a 
request. I believe the true reason is future 
ability to train more than just the 4th 
Mechanized Division. 

But let me address the environmental con- 
cerns, because I share them with the 
Army—although I don’t feel the Army is 
concerned enough. The Pinon Canyon 
parcel is fragile. The area receives a scant 9 
to 12 inches of rain a year. The ground has 
very little vegetative cover—in fact it takes 
50 acres to graze one animal unit. 

I would like the members of this commit- 
tee to see the frail land the Army wants to 
roll hundreds of tanks on. Between the 
training of three battalions per year, reserve 
training and a biennial division level maneu- 
ver, I am convinced we in southern Colorado 
will have a dust bowl on our hands and 
244,000 acres of scarred prairie—land where 
old wagon trails are still visible after dec- 
ades. 
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The environmental question is two 
pronged . . it goes beyond my concern for 
the looks of the land. It goes to the econom- 
ic future of my district. 

Once the training activity begins, dust will 
blow into communities which have long 
been striving for economic development. 
Pueblo, Colorado, the metropolitan area 
nearest the proposed training site, already 
has non-attainment status from the EPA 
which has prevented it from attracting new 
industry. But the Army says the dust won't 
blow into Pueblo, almost 100 miles removed 
from the training site. So let’s talk about 
the rural communities adjacent to the 
parcel—Walsenburg, Trinidad, La Junta, 
Lamar, Rocky Ford. These are towns whose 
past economy has been based solely on agri- 
culture. The residents have felt the impact 
of a sagging agricultural economy and so 
they search for new industry to provide jobs 
and an economic boost. Lamar was recently 
chosen as the site for two new manufactur- 
ing plants. The potential for attracting any 
more industry will decline dramatically in 
Lamar and Trinidad and La Junta when— 
not if—dust pollution increases because of 
training. 

In addition to the potential for air pollu- 
tion is the certainty of increased salinity in 
the Arkansas River. The Purgatoire River 
runs right through the Pinon Canyon 
parcel and feeds into the Arkansas—a river 
with the nation’s highest salinity level now. 
Erosion caused by tank maneuvers will in- 
crease the salinity drastically, causing prob- 
lems for Colorado users as well as those 
downstream who depend on the Arkansas 
water for agricultural production. 

The Army has not totally ignored these 
potential environmental impacts. Within 
their estimated cost of operating the new 
training site is a less than adequate $5 per 
acre cost for mitigation. And remember, the 
Army is taking three times the land it actu- 
ally needs in order to minimize environmen- 
tal problems. They will rotate training activ- 
ity from site to site to “rest” certain areas 
for a two-year period. The Army believes 
two years is enough time for the fragile land 
to revegetate. 

Mr. Chairman, rotating the training of 
hundreds of tracked vehicles will not miti- 
gate the impacts. The Bureau of Land Man- 
agement says so. The State Department of 
Agriculture says so. The EPA says so and 
the U.S. Forest Service does too. The Soil 
Conservation District says the Army plan is 
unsupportable. I say it is irresponsible. The 
Army will not be able to achieve in a two- 
year rest period what the Soil Conservation 
District has been unable to achieve on the 
neighboring Comanche National Grasslands 
with a 40-year rest and the expenditure of 
thousands of dollars per acre. 

Let me move from the environmental 
issues to the fiscal ones, since your job is to 
determine proper expenditures of federal 
dollars. The mood of the country makes ar- 
guing against an item on the military wish 
list difficult. The people—including my con- 
stituents in southeastern Colorado—believe 
we must improve our national strength. The 
Army would have you believe that this $30 
million expenditure for the Pinon Canyon 
parcel is the sole way of doing so. 

But the mood of the country is also one 
calling for careful expenditure of taxpayers’ 
dollars. I submit to you that the purchase of 
a quarter of a million acres of private land is 
not the most fiscally responsible alternative 
available to you. 

I do not come to you in opposition of the 
expansion proposal to be an obstructionist. I 
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have proposed several alternatives to the 
Army, and they have chosen to discount all 
of them. They have used the excuses Lt. 
General Arthur S. Collins Jr. said they 
would in his book “Common Sense Train- 
ing.” “A common excuse is the training area 
is inadequate. The training areas are either 
too small, too far away, too wooded, too 
open or too something,” Collins said. He 
could have been quoting any number of 
Army officials I have talked with about al- 
ternatives. 

The Army has looked at other sites before 
setting its eyes on the Pinon Canyon parcel. 
In 1978, the Army looked at land to the 
west of the existing Fort Carson reserva- 
tion, to the south of it, east of it and in Wy- 
oming. Several of these sites were accept- 
able to the Army then, but are not now. 
Only the Pinon Canyon parcel seems to 
meet the Army's needs. 

I would suggest that we look further into 
these sites and determine if they are feasi- 
ble and why they were abandoned from fur- 
ther consideration. 

But the most preferable alternative to 
me—a member of Congress who represents a 
state where more than one third of the land 
is owned by the federal government—is to 
train Fort Carson’s troops on an existing 
military reservation. 

We are presently establishing the Nation- 
al Training Center at Fort Irwin in Califor- 
nia. Why can’t the 4th Mechanized Division 
train there? It is too flat and transportation 
costs are too high. Fort Bliss in El Paso, 
Texas has 1.1 million acres, 300,000 of which 
is specifically labeled maneuver land. Why 
can't Fort Carson’s troops train there? It is 
too flat, transportation costs are too high 
and scheduling will be impossible once three 
new weapons systems are assigned there. 

The Army has an argument against every 
alternative to the Pinon Canyon site. As one 
general testified before the Armed Services 
Subcommittee on Installations and Facili- 
ties—“‘we want that land.“ 

Mr. Chairman, I question the Army’s con- 
tention that travel costs to Fort Bliss or 
Fort Irwin are not responsible spending 
when the cost of the Army’s speculation at 
the Pinon Canyon site will be upwards of 
$100 million, and that is a conservative esti- 


mate. The Army has not adequately consid- 


ered the costs of their mitigation efforts, 
like a scheme to build holding ponds in 
order to combat the salinity problem. In ad- 
dition, by 1986, when troops will finally 
train on the site, the cost will be higher. A 
recent Congressional Budget Office report 
said the administration’s five-year defense 
plan will cost $136 billion more than esti- 
mated because the predicted annual infla- 
tion rate was lower than is realistic. 

Mr Chairman, I am certain we all agree on 
the criticality of the need for better training 
of our troops. But is is also critical that we 
look at the real expense of the Army’s plan 
and determine whether purchase of the 
Pinon Canyon site is sound or if it is a boon- 
doggle. 

Because the Army does not feel it is neces- 
sary to fulfill this number one priority need 
until 1986, I think we should take a little 
more time to examine the alternatives. I 
would like to request that this committee 
call for an independent investigation of the 
alternatives—particularly the use of existing 
military training land. 

Certainly if the Army believes this is its 
number one priority in terms of readiness, 
they would welcome an investigation of 
training sites which would allow training to 
begin within one or two years and not five 
years down the road. 
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And just as certainly, the taxpayers will 
welcome the saving of $30 million or more 
because we were frugal enough to use what 
land we have to the fullest extent, rather 
than buying more and more and more. 

I most sincerely urge you not to confuse 
the criticality of the Army’s requirements 
with the real criticality of the necessity to 
meet those requirements in only the exact 
manner which the Army has proposed. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the Committee, for hearing my testimony 
on an issue which is far more than just con- 
sequential to southeastern Colorado. 


ALEXANDER YAKOVLEVICH 
LERNER—REFUSENIK 


HON. FRANK R. WOLF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


@ Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues the plight of Alexander Ya- 
kovlevich Lerner, a refusenik in the 
Soviet Union. A refusenik is a Soviet 
Jew who has been denied an exit visa 
and is many times the subject of ha- 
rassment and may suffer the loss of 
his/her job or imprisonment. Recogni- 
tion of the refusenik’s independent 
commitment to freedom should be 
part of our country’s support of 
human rights. 

Alexander Lerner was once among 
the most respected and honored scien- 
tists in the Soviet Union. Alexander 
Lerner is now reduced to arranging 
furtive meetings with other Jewish re- 
fuseniks, in his small apartment, 
where they exchange scientific views 
and dream of their future work in 
Israel. 

Alexander Lerner was born in the 
Ukraine, in Vinnitsa. When the Ger- 
mans occupied Vinnitsa, Lerner and 
his wife Judith saw their two daugh- 
ters, aged 3 and 5, murdered by the 
Nazis. The Lerners began life anew in 
Moscow where their children Vladimir 
and Sonia were born. In 1939, Lerner 
was awarded the academic degree of 
Candidate; in 1954, that of Doctor of 
Science; and in 1955, the academic 
title of Professor. He became a 
member of the prestigious Academy of 
Sciences of the U.S.S.R., and was the 
author of 168 scientific works, 12 
books among them, many of which 
have been translated into several lan- 
guages. 

Professor Lerner held a prominent 
position in Soviet society until 1971— 
the year he applied for an exit visa. 
After submitting a petition concerning 
his decision to leave for Israel, Profes- 
sor Lerner was dismissed from all his 
duties. His daughter was discharged 
from her position as mathematics re- 
searcher, and his son, an engineer in 
systems analysis, was fired and has 
been forced to work at odd, unskilled 
jobs. 
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In a statement transmitted from 
Moscow on March 30, 1976, Professor 
Lerner emphasizes that there is no 
basis to the “knowing State secrets” as 
a reason for refusing him a visa. Any 
participation in projects of a confiden- 
tial nature have long been discontin- 
ued and made public in the West. 
Lerner had also been allowed to travel 
abroad—a privilege denied to those 
privy to State secrets. Lerner con- 
cludes: 

And so the pretext of secrecy on which is 
based the refusal to release me is patently 
absurd. Even more absurd is this excuse for 
detaining my son who in his entire life has 
not had the slightest glimpse of secret docu- 
ments or participation in secret activities. 

Justice demands that Mr. Lerner be 
released from the Soviet Union so that 
he may fulfill his dreams and com- 
plete his work in Israel. 


LOUIS RANDOM HONORED FOR 
SERVICE 


HON. HAROLD C. HOLLENBECK 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


Mr. HOLLENBECK. Mr. Speaker, 
on June 12, the community of 
Dumont, N.J., and the Dumont Educa- 
tion Association are paying tribute to 
the accomplishments of a very special 
educator. Mr. Louis Random has 
taught Dumont High School students 
U.S. history and government for 33 
years. He has instilled in thousands of 
young men and women a sound under- 
standing and firm appreciation of our 
government and our heritage during 
these more than three decades in 
public education. 

Upon his retirement, Mr. Random is 
recognized by his colleagues and his 
community, not only for the longevity 
of his service, but for his steadfast 
dedication to quality education for our 
youth. I am proud to offer Mr. 
Random my congratulations on the 
honors bestowed upon him, my com- 
mendation for his fine career in educa- 
tion, and my very best wishes for hap- 
piness and good health in his retire- 
ment. o 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTU- 
NITY AT GRUMMAN AERO- 
SPACE CORP. 


HON. PARREN J. MITCHELL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1981 
Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, many of my colleagues 
oppose affirmative action in employ- 
ment, housing, and minority business. 
They mistakenly assume that our soci- 
ety is free from racism, prejudice, and 
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discrimination—how badly mistaken 
they are. 

I have often stated that if indeed 
the private sector really tried to imple- 
ment affirmative action programs on 
its own, there would be no need for 
Federal efforts. Very few corporations 
in America really push affirmative 
action hard, and that is bad. A few ex- 
ceptions can be noted. Grumman 
Aerospace Corp., with whom I have 
worked since I came to the Congress, 
has, in my opinion, attempted to im- 
plement equal opportunity initiatives. 

It should prove interesting to review 
a 10-year record of progress at Grum- 
man. During the decade of the seven- 
ties the following increases were 
achieved: 

Increase in total population, women 
from 10.0 to 12.9 percent, minorities 
from 5.8 to 8.3 percent; white-collar 
positions, women from 13.5 to 15.3 per- 
cent, minorities from 3.1 to 5.9 per- 
cent; officials and managers and pro- 
fessionals, women from 1.7 to 7.1 per- 
cent, minorities from 2.2 to 5.1 per- 
cent; technicians and craftsworkers, 
women from 3.2 to 4.6 percent, minor- 
ities from 6.6 to 9.1 percent; and blue- 
collar positions, women from 4.4 to 7.4 
percent, minorities from 10.2 to 13.5 
percent. 

TYPES OF OFFICIALS AND MANAGERS JOBS HELD 
BY WOMEN AND MINORITIES 

Women: assistant to corporate offi- 
cer, 2; assistant to director, 3; man- 
ager, 6; assistant manager, 9; section 
head and group head, 7; supervisors 
and assistant supervisors, 11; and fore- 
person and assistant foreperson, 3. 

Minorities: assistant to corporation 
officer and board member, 1; director, 
4; deputy director, 1; deputy general 
manager, 1; manager, 13; assistant 
manager, 4; section head and group 
head, 5; supervisor and assistant su- 
pervisor, 18; and foreperson and assist- 
ant foreperson, 20. 

PROFESSIONAL JOBS 

Women: administrative assistant, 
staff assistant, administrator, analyst, 
engineer—84, auditor, attorney, buyer, 
chemist, and editor. 

Minorities: staff assistant, account- 
ant, analyst, administrative assistant, 
engineer—156, buyer, chemist, and 
field representative. 

Over $5,820,000 was paid to minority 
subcontractors during 1979, and a 
total of 160 minority firms are on our 
seller’s list.@ 


THE SUGARMAN CASE—A CLEAR 
EXAMPLE OF BUREAUCRATIC 
EXCESS 


HON. JOHN EDWARD PORTER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, last 
fall, I came before this body to protest 
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the excessive burden placed upon a 
small businessman from my district by 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

That regulatory body had imposed 
an excessive fine upon Joe Sugarman 
of J.S. & A. Corp. for a delay in re- 
sponding to orders placed during the 
great Chicago blizzard of January 
1979. The company’s problem in meet- 
ing its orders was confounded by com- 
puter difficulties, but Mr. Sugarman 
worked gamely to fill those orders as 
best he could. The staff gave willingly 
of its time to try to get its products 
out in accordance with both good busi- 
ness practices and the FTC rule re- 
quiring 30-day shipment. 

Despite the good faith efforts of the 
corporation to fulfill its commitments 
to its customers, the FTC saw fit to 
impose a $100,000 fine upon it for its 
technical violation of the 30-day rule. 

This House has never sanctioned 
such a 30-day rule with the force of 
law, nor would it ever do so without 
requiring clear due process of law 
which took into account mitigating 
circumstances. Yet, the FTC has seen 
fit to confound its first outrageous act 
with two more: it subsequently raised 
the fine to $275,000 and then “mag- 
nanimously” reduced it to $75,000. 

Enough is enough. Last fall, the 
people of this Nation spoke with one 
will to say that Government harass- 
ment is excessive. Surely this is a clear 
case of bureaucratic excess which is 
designed to prove the agency “right” 
and the businessman “wrong” without 
the least attempt to achieve justice. 

This Nation is founded upon a rule 
of law created through a complex set 
of checks and balances. The establish- 
ment of regulatory agencies with 
power to act as prosecutor, judge, and 
jury with the accused’s only recourse 
to extremely costly court procedures is 
a clear threat to the will of law if the 
agency acts capriciously and without 
due regard to mitigating circum- 
stances. 

Clearly, the J.S. & A. matter appears 
to be one of bureaucratic harassment, 
with the intent to leave Mr. Sugarman 
the only option of spending $500,000 
to avoid the $75,000 fine. If the case 
does go to court and Mr. Sugarman is 
exonerated, this may be a classic case 
for the court to assess costs and legal 
fees against the FTC in accordance 
with the law passed by the Congress 
last year, Public Law 96-481, which I 
strongly supported and on the confer- 
ence committee for which I served.e 


AN ABUSE OF FRANKING 
HON. ELDON RUDD 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


@ Mr. RUDD. Mr. Speaker, one of my 
constituents has brought to my atten- 
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tion a matter that disturbs me very 
much and ought to disturb every 
Member of this House. 

I am speaking about what I consider 
to be an abuse of the franking privi- 
lege. We all have encountered similar 
situations, I am sure, and too often we 
ignore them. But I do not think we 
can ignore them, if we are truly here 
to transact the people’s business. 

The facts here are clear. The Con- 
gressional Arts caucus made an appeal 
to the arts and humanities constituen- 
cy, trying to mobilize opposition to 
President Reagan’s budget cut plans. 
That appeal was sent through the 
mail on letterhead stationery cap- 
tioned Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Congres- 
sional Arts Caucus, Washington, D.C. 
20515; signed by the chairman of the 
caucus, and mailed in the chairman's 
franked envelope. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that is wrong, 
anyone can express opposition to any- 
thing they want, but they ought not 
to ask the taxpayers to pay for such a 
propaganda effort. And that is exactly 
what happens when such a letter is 
sent out under the frank of a Member 
of the House. 

I ask unanimous consent to place in 
the Rrecorp the letter, the franked en- 
velope, and the response I received 
from my constituent, Mr. George Getz 
of Phoenix, Ariz., who received the 
letter, and my letter to the chairman 
of the Congressional Arts Caucus. 


HALL OF FLAME, 
ANTIQUE FIRE ENGINE MUSEUM, 
Phoeniz, Ariz., May 8, 1981. 
CONGRESSMAN FRED RICHMOND, 
Chairman, House Congressional 
Caucus, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN RICHMOND: I have 
your letter of March 30th reference to writ- 
ing President Reagan regarding cutting 
back on funds for various Arts and Human- 
ities programs in line with his trying to bal- 
ance the budget and eliminate various un- 
necessary government operations. 

I am in the museum field, but have never 
received a penny of federal help in the form 
of subsidies, grants, etc. I am a firm believer 
in living within ones budget, which our Fed- 
eral Government does not seem to be in 
favor of, nor have they practiced it for 
many years. No business could exist if it is 
run the way our Federal Government is run. 
When ones income does not keep up with 
outgo, you have to readjust your thinking 
and priorities. President Reagan is a firm 
believer in this philosophy and I support 
him 100%. He is not singling out any one in- 
dividual project or projects, he is going 
across the board with cutbacks affecting ev- 
eryone. I think that we should all stand up 
like men and accept our proportionate share 
of these cutbacks. 

Sure, it is going to hurt, but everyone is 
going to be hurt to some extent. If this 
country expects to carry on as it has being a 
leader in international affairs, it must be 
strong and no country can be strong with 
the deficits we have been running up. 
Therefore, it is time we all cutback and ad- 
justed to a lesser degree of depending upon 
government to do things for us. We need to 
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get out and find our own way of making our 
pet projects operate. Washington should 
not be expected to subsidize projects for us. 
We should be able to stand on our own feet. 

I am not in favor of your proposal as out- 
lined in your letter of March 30th and I be- 
lieve that there are too many self-interests 
groups trying to say don't cut me, cut the 
other fellow.” Everyone has to take their 
share of the cuts! 

Very sincerely, 
GEORGE F. GETZ, JR., 
President. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CONGRESSIONAL ARTS CAUCUS, 
Washington, D.C., March 30, 1981. 

DEAR FRIEND: If you are concerned about 
the federal government's continued support 
of the arts, then we need your help now. 

President Reagan has recommended elimi- 
nating the Institute for Museum Services 
and the subsidies for non-profit bulk mail. 
In addition, the Administration has asked 
for a 50 percent reduction in the appropri- 
ation to both the National Endowment for 
the Arts and National Endowment for the 
Humanities and a 25 percent reduction in 
the appropriation to the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting. 

Few, if any arts organizations, large or 
small, will be unaffected if these cuts are 
approved by Congress. The Congressional 
Arts Caucus already has 135 Members of 
Congress, representing 34 states and five 
territories, who are most supportive of the 
arts community. 

Your assistance is urgently needed to 
insure the continued existence of federal 
arts agencies. I suggest that you explain the 
potential financial crisis to your Board 
members and urge them to launch a massive 
letter writing campaign. 

I hope every member of your Board, your 
organization and your patrons will write 
their Representative in Congress urging 
him or her to join our Arts Caucus. Your 
letter should also state your views concern- 
ing the need for continued funding for the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting, the 
National Endowment for the Arts, the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities, the 
Institute for Museum Services, and the Na- 
tional Trust for Historic Preservation. 

Form letters and petitions won't be effec- 
tive. We need personalized, individual let- 
ters from constituents to their own Member 
of Congress. If you need any assistance in 
mounting this most critical campaign, 
please do not hesitate to contact me. 

We cannot win this fight alone but to- 
gether we will be successful. 

Yours sincerely, 
FRED RICHMOND, 
Chairman. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 4, 1981. 
Hon. FRED RICHMOND, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear FRED: Per our conversation yester- 
day, I am sending to you the March 30 
letter on Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Congressional 
Arts Caucus stationery, mailed to one of my 
constituents, Mr. George Getz, over your 
signature in one of your Franked envelopes. 

I do not regard this as a proper use of the 
Frank, Fred. Anyone has the right, of 
course, to try to organize public opinion in 
favor of an issue, such as the arts and the 
humanities. However, to use taxpayers 
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money in such a propaganda effort as your 
Arts Caucus undertook is wrong, in my opin- 
ion. 

I feel very strongly about this, and I 
intend to extend my remarks on the subject. 

With best personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
ELDON Rupp, 
Member of Congress. 
Enclosure. 


TEXAS OPPOSES SPLIT-BASING 
OF MX 


HON. JIM MATTOX 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


@ Mr. MATTOX. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, the Townes Committee, which 
is studying the possible basing modes 
for the MX missile system, is to com- 
plete its review by the end of this 
month. Several of my colleagues have 
indicated that they would reserve 
judgment on this controverisal issue 
until the committee makes its report. 

I would urge them to recall, what- 
ever the committee recommends, that 
this House is on record in support of 
basing the MX “on the least pro- 
ductive land available that is suitable 
for such purpose.” If the decision 
comes down to a choice between the 
full-basing (Nevada/Utah) mode, 


which the Air Force prefers, and the 
split-basing (Nevada/Utah/Texas/New 
Mexico) mode, also under study, we 
clearly should not adopt the latter. 
Basing the MX shelters in the Texas 
Panhandle would remove from agricul- 


tural production many acres of rich 
farmland. We cannot be consistent 
with our “sense of the Congress” 
amendment to the fiscal year 1979 De- 
fense Department authorization if we 
allow this. 

Furthermore, the Air Force esti- 
mates that the split-basing mode 
would cost almost $3.5 billion more 
than the full-basing mode initially, 
and that the cost of the additional op- 
erations and support requirements 
would be about $19 million per year. 

These issues have recently been ad- 
dressed by the Texas Legislature, 
which adopted Senate Concurrent 
Resolution No. 53. I respectfully re- 
quest that a copy of that resolution be 
entered in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 

Whereas, United States Air Force plans 
call for a sheltered road-mobile basing 
system for the M-X missile system, and cur- 
rently under consideration are plans for 
either full basing in Nevada/Utah or a split 
basing in Nevada/Utah and Texas/New 
Mexico; and 

Whereas, A decision to adopt the split- 
basing mode would require the relocation of 
approximately 500 families and would re- 
quired United States Air Force acquisition 
of many acres of highly productive land in 
Texas which would be unlikely to be re- 
claimed for agricultural purposes; and 
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Whereas, an amendment to the Depart- 
ment of Defense Supplemental Appropri- 
ations Act, Section 2.02(b), June 27, 1979, 
states that it is the sense of Congress that 
the basing mode for the M-X missile should 
be restricted to location on the least produc- 
tive land available that is suitable for such 
purpose; and 

Whereas, the January 19, 1981, Depart- 
ment of Defense M-X Split Basing Report 
to Congress states that there exists a rela- 
tive balance in the environmental impact 
between the two alternatives, while also 
stating that the split-basing mode would re- 
quire the additional expenditure of $3.475 
billion over the cost of the full-basing mode; 
now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Texas, the House of Representatives con- 
curring, That the 67th Legislative respect- 
fully request that the Congress do not 
adopt the split-basing mode for the deploy- 
ment of the M-X missile system; and, be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State for- 
ward copies of this resolution to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the President of 
the United States Senate, the Speaker of 
the United States House of Representatives, 
Senator Lloyd Bentsen, Senator John 
Tower, and all members of the Texas dele- 
gation of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives with the request that this resolu- 
tion be officially entered in the Congres- 
sional Record as a memorial to the Congress 
of the United States of America. 


ARE AMERICA’S FARMERS 
EXPORTING THEIR TOPSOIL 


HON. JAMES WEAVER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


@ Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring up one of the most seri- 
ous issues facing our Nation today— 
that is the conservation of our soils. 
America’s fertile soils are the source of 
our power. As long as we can feed our 
people, good years and bad, our Nation 
will have a unique source of strength 
in this hungry world. 

Unfortunately, we are pushing to 
the technological and ecological limits 
of production on our farms. We try to 
squeeze out every last kernel of corn 
and wheat, regardless of the devastat- 
ing effect on our soils. Our crops can 
be grown year by year; but the soil is a 
precious geologic resource, like oil, 
which can and is being depleted. 

We are 30 years down the road in a 
long push to promote American agri- 
cultural exports. This drive has gone 
on regardless of the cost to the natu- 
ral productivity of our land, regardless 
of the impact on struggling Third 
World farmers, regardless of the prices 
received by our own producers. 

One good way to slow this short- 
sighted raid on posterity is to find a 
way to increase farmers’ incomes from 
exports without causing further 
pushes onto marginal soils and into ar- 
tificially high yields. I think that my 
National Export Grain Bank bill is one 
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good solution. It would allow us to set 
a minimum price on our grain exports. 
The difference between the export 
and the domestic price would be col- 
lected, stored in the bank, and re- 
turned to the growers. The bank funds 
could also be used to support other 
programs under the Department of 
Agriculture if Congress appropriated 
them. 

We are the most powerful agricul- 
tural nation on Earth. We should use 
that power for the benefit of both our 
people and our land. To make empty 
blandishments about “letting the 
market take its course” is to assent to 
a loss of our heritage. It is an action 
reminiscent of the ostrich burying his 
head in the sand—and sand may be all 
we have left of our soils if we do not 
act now. 

This fine article from the Christian 
Science Monitor of Wednesday, June 
3, 1981, shows the extreme danger in 
which our drive for exports has placed 
our soils. I hope that those who read it 
will be shocked by the seriousness of 
the predicament. I hope that they will 
consider supporting H.R. 2901, the Na- 
tional Export Grain Bank, which is 
my effort to stop exporting our top- 
soil. 

The text of Mr. Lauren Soth’s arti- 
cle follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, June 
3, 1981] 
ARE AMERICA’S FARMERS “EXPORTING” THEIR 
Tor Sor? 
(By Lauren Soth) 

“T am sorry to say that I see this ravish- 
ment of the soil continuing at a faster and 
faster pace in the past 25 years throughout 
the Midwest, because of the cheap food 
policy and extensive exportation of our 
farm products that are being advocated by 
our national leaders.“ Jim Sage, Iowa 
farmer, in testimony before the soil conser- 
vation subcommittee of the U.S. Senate 
Committee on Agriculture, Aug. 15, 1980. 

“What many people do not realize is that 
the bumper crops are coming at the expense 
of the soil. I am increasingly concerned that 
the President and Congress do not fully ap- 
preciate that Iowa is really “paying” for our 
reliance on foreign oil, as Iowa farmers help 
with the balance-of- payments problem 
through our tremendous exports.“ - Robert 
Lounsberry, Iowa secretary of agriculture, 
in the same Senate hearings. 

United States exports of grain are break- 
ing the record again. Allowing for some 
overstatement by conservationist farmers of 
the case attributing soil losses to exports, 
there is such a case. It deserves public atten- 
tion. This is a good time for it. 

John Block, the new U.S. Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, helped start a state soil-conserva- 
tion program in Illinois where he was direc- 
tor of the Department of Agriculture. But 
his enthusiasm for free markets and exports 
appears to override his concern about soil 
losses. As a state official, he pushed for 
export expansion of corn and soybeans, 
which he raises on his own farm. When he 
was named to the Reagan Cabinet, he said 
he favored lifting “immediately” the partial 
embargo on grain exports to the Soviet 
Union. “Expansion of exports,” he said, “is 
a key to a market-oriented agricultural 
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policy.” At the American Farm Bureau's 
annual meeting in New Orleans on Jan. 12, 
1981, he let himself go, declaring that 
“given the incentive, farmers will respond, 
and people won't believe how we can pro- 
duce so much.” He said he would oppose 
any budget cuts in agricultural research or 
in promotion of exports. 

Agricultural exports aren't exactly slump- 
ing, as one might think from Mr. Block’s 
tone. In the current fiscal year (ending in 
September) grain exports will increase over 
the previous year’s all-time high from 111 to 
119 million tons (7 percent), according to US 
Department of Agriculture projections. 

In all, agricultural exports are projected 
to reach 170 million tons compared with 164 
million in 1979-80. The dollar value will be 
about $47 billion, a rise of 16 percent and an 
enormous credit for the US balance of pay- 
ments. This gain is occurring despite the 
world economic slowdown, short corn and 
soybean crops in 1980, and the partial em- 
bargo on sales to the Soviet Union. Clearly, 
the embargo, while it may have handi- 
capped the Soviet Union in its grain import 
plans and cost it extra foreign exchange, did 
not slow the American farm-export boom. 


Exports of grain and soybeans have been 
growing rampantly in the last 30 years. 
In 1950, we exported only 15 million tons of 
grain, as compared with 119 million this 
year. The biggest growth has come in corn 
and soybeans (including processed soybean 
meal), the ingredients of meat, poultry, egg, 
and milk production. Rising incomes in de- 
veloping as well as developed countries have 
lifted demand for the high-protein foods de- 
rived from livestock. Soybean exports more 
than tripled in the 1960s and 1970s. Feed- 
grain exports (mostly corn) increased seven- 
fold! 

We now export more than 60 percent of 
our wheat; more than half of our soybeans, 
cotton, and rice; nearly a third of our corn. 
“In terms of competition for land,” writes 
Philip M. Raup, a University of Minnesota 
economist, “we have reached a degree of ag- 
ricultural export dependency for which par- 
allels can be found only in the Antebellum 
cotton South or in our Colonial era. 

The export expansion has called forth an 
expansion of land devoted to the export 
crops. All of the 50-60 million acres held out 
of production under government reward and 
penalty programs in the 1960s have been 
brought back into cultivation. In addition, 
other meadows and pastures have been 
plowed and planted with grains and soy- 
beans. In 1950, American farmers exported 
crops grown on 50 million acres, 14.5 per- 
cent of the cropland harvested. By 1975, 
crop acres used for export had doubled to 
100 million, and by 1978 had climbed to 133 
million. That was a third of crop acres har- 
vested. Since then farmers have further in- 
creased grain and soybean plantings. This 
year the USDA projects an increase of 14.6 
million acres of wheat over the 1978 figure. 
Total feed-grain acreage will be down slight- 
ly, because of a switch from grain sorghum 
to wheat in the Great Plains, but corn 
plantings are expected to increase by 3.4 
million acres over 1978. Soybean plantings 
are projected to increase by 5.9 million 
acres, 

Part of the increase in grain and soybean 
land comes from continuous grain crops or, 
in the Corn Belt, from rotating fields only 
between corn and soybeans—instead of the 
old practice of including two years of oats 
and clover or alfalfa in every five- or six- 
year rotation. Chemical herbicides and in- 
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secticides make feasible these practices by 
controlling weeds and insects which other- 
wise would flourish in year-after-year plant- 
ings of corn and beans. However, this heavy 
cropping, especially in the case of intertilled 
crops such as corn and soybeans, greatly 
steps up the rate of erosion. 

Soil erosion is a far more important prob- 
lem in maintaining agricultural resources 
than the loss of land to agriculture for non- 
agricultural uses, an issue that has aroused 
popular alarm in recent years. The conver- 
sion of farmland to shopping centers, hous- 
ing developments, highways, and factories 
stirs the emotions of people worried about 
the world food shortage. 

The government’s recent National Agri- 
cultural Lands Study found that 3 million 
acres of farmland are lost to urban develop- 
ment each year. But only about 1 million of 
the 3 million acres are cropland. ... Now 
that the land retired under crop-control 
programs has been brought back into culti- 
vation, the nation’s total area of cropland is 
about the same as in the 1920s and 1930s, 
around 400 million acres. 

Vast additional areas could be brought 
into crop production by clearing, drainage 
and irrigation, but at high cost—and much 
of the land would be fragile, with thin soil 
especially vulnerable to water and wind ero- 
sion. It would be sounder national invest- 
ment policy to protect our most productive 
cropland against deterioration. 

Undoubtedly, the nation could continue to 
expand grain and soybean production, given 
favorable weather, by developing new crop- 
land, applying better erosion control on all 
cropland, and by adding more fertilizer and 
pesticides—though probably not as robustly 
as Secretary Block suggested in the full exu- 
berance of a freshman Cabinet officer at 
the Farm Bureau meeting. After all, the 
new cropland brought in would be much less 
productive than what farmers are planting 
now, and nearly all of the most productive 
land is already being farmed with the latest 
technology (except for erosion control). 

The crux of the food-agriculture problem 
facing America is soil resource maintenance 
vs. unrestrained grain exports. At the rate 
exports are increasing, the danger of over- 
exploitation of the land with permanent 
damage to productivity is becoming immi- 
nent. Yet exports have been the lifeblood of 
American agriculture, the most productive 
in the world, and are vital to farm prosper- 
ity. 


Il 


Exports of agricultural products have 
always been important to America—from 
Colonial tobacco and indigo to cotton; later 
to wheat, rice, pork, and lard; and then to 
corn and soybeans. 

But the most recent rise in exports of ag- 
ricultural products is truly phenomenal, 
even in American history. 

Agricultural exports began to expand in 
the Eisenhower administration, and much 
of this expansion was initially accomplished 
through subsidies under Food for Peace. 
Wheat exports under P.L. 480 averaged 12 
million tons a year from 1960-61 to 1965-66, 
then fell to around 5 million tons in the 
early 1970s and were surpassed by commer- 
cial sales. Feed-grain exports under P.L. 480 
have always been small and soybean exports 
negligible. The increase in exports of these 
feedstuffs has been almost entirely a com- 
mercial proposition, fueled by world pros- 
perity and active promotion by feed-grain 
and soybean sales organizations. 
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With technological advance specialization, 
further increasing export-crop production. 
The case of corn in instructive. Post-World 
War II hybrids could use larger amounts of 
fertilizer effectively, withstand dry weather, 
and yield more. The availability of cheap 
chemical fertilizer to replenish nitrogen 
made it possible to eliminate legume rota- 
tions and to cut the hard work of speading 
manure. Continuous corn became feasible 
throughout the corn belt, especially on flat 
land, Fertilizer from factories replaced nu- 
trients (at least all that seemed essential), 
and chemical insecticides handled the bugs 
which otherwise thrived in continuous corn- 
fields. Larger machinery permitted plant- 
ing, cultivating, and harvesting bigger fields 
with less human work time. Moreover, 
chemical herbicides enabled farmers to 
greatly reduce cultivation for weed con- 
trol. 

Specialization increased the vulnerability 
of large-scale producers to the economic vi- 
cissitudes of one commodity or two. ... 

The petroleum crisis also stimulated the 
drive to expand farm exports in the 1970s. 
The country’s unfavorable balance of pay- 
ments encouraged the government to push 
for larger dollar earnings from the sale of 
farm products overseas. Government 
spokesmen have often elucidated the value 
of increasing farm exports at a time of 
rising oil-import costs, though the main 
cause of larger grain exports, of course, has 
been rising income per person abroad. 

Two new economic forces could have re- 
straining effects of farm specialization and 
farm size in the future. 

One of these is the energy problem—rising 
costs of, and dependence on, foreign oil. Big 
farming and agribusiness no doubt will con- 
tinue to be able to obtain favorable alloca- 
tions of scarce energy resources for agricul- 
tural power, pesticides, and fertilizer. Never- 
theless, farmers may shift to more crop ro- 
tations, use of organic fertilizers, and bio- 
logical controls of pests if oil prices continue 
to mount, as they certainly will. 

The second restraint on farm enlargement 
and exports may come from the deteriorat- 
ing condition of farmland, caused by over- 
cropping and excessive use of chemicals. 

Ir 


The rapid growth of export demand for 
American foodstuffs and the inexorable pro- 
gression of population in the third world 
have led to Malthusian alarms. America and 
other developed countries should economize 
on the use of grain in livestock feeding, it is 
said, saving more for direct consumption by 
less developed countries. In addition, Amer- 
ica should not allow Japan, Europe, the 
Soviet Union, and other high-income coun- 
tries to buy our grain for feeding livestock 
and enriching their already adequate diets. 
We should reserve more of our supply for 
needy countries. 

Experience in the 1970s showed the use- 
fulness of large grain reserves in softening 
the shocks of variations in world produc- 
tion. The United States has made efforts to 
establish a cooperative grain reserve pro- 
gram with other countries, as proposed by 
directors general of the UN Food and Agri- 
cuture Organization and several national 
and international food study groups. But 
that has not panned out; the other rich 
countries appear to be unwilling to help pay 
for a reserve program with the United 
States dominating such a massive share 
(two-thirds this year) of the world grain 
trade. But the stake of the United States 
itself in a more stable grain market could 
well justify a bigger national reserve pro- 
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gram than we have been carrying. More- 
over, the United States has always recog- 
nized a responsibility to provide relief for 
famine and emergency food shortages in 
poor countries. Building an adequate re- 
serve of grain should be high on the new ad- 
ministration's agenda. 

President Reagan and his food-policy ad- 
visers will have to make farm production 
and export decisions with such consider- 
ations in mind. Much as it goes against the 
free-trade, free-enterprise doctrines of the 
new administration, a government policy on 
the disposition of grain exports will be nec- 
essary in the future—sooner rather than 
later if the world should run into a series of 
dry years in the major grain-growing areas 
of North America, India, the Soviet Union, 
and China at the same time. 

The earth’s finite supply of petroleum 
and natural gas, plus the cartel pricing poli- 
cies of leading world producers outside 
North America and the Soviet Union, have 
caused Americans to turn to what are called 
“renewable” resources for producing energy. 
Of these, organic materials including crop 
wastes, garbage, wood, sugar cane (used ex- 
tensively in Brazil for alcohol fuel), sugar 
beets, and grain are being studied as sources 
of alcohol, primarily for transport-vehicle 
fuel. In the United States, corn has been 
seen as the principal source, mainly because 
of the abundant supply. The Carter admin- 
istration started a large-scale corn-ethanol 
program, with loans and grants to encour- 
age development of fermentation and distill- 
ing factories. 

Conceivably, the gasohol market could 
take as much as a billion bushels of corn 
(25.4 million tons) a year by the end of the 
decade, assuming the government subsidies 
increase with inflation. 

The claims of the “feed the world” ideal- 
ists, the commercial grain exporters, and 
the gasohol promoters cannot all be met 
without strain on domestic food consumers; 
that is, everybody. Choices must be made. 
These claims all stem, fundamentally, from 
the long history of American agricultural 
surpluses, bountiful production, world-lead- 
ing agricultural research, and the tradition 
of big exports. The idea of scarcity of food 
production has never entered the head of 
the typical American farmer—or the city- 
dweller once removed from the farm, for 
that matter. 

But the bigger claim, if one looks beyond 
the near decades, is to consider the state of 
the nation’s agricultural resources. Long- 
range planning has not been a notable char- 
acteristic of this democracy. But our oil is 
clearly running out, and so is the most pre- 
cious of our resources—topsoil. 
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Soil productivity has sometimes been 
viewed as a renewable resource: You can re- 
place the depleted nutrients with chemical 
fertilzers. Shortly after World War II, when 
new fertilzation and weed- and insect-con- 
trol methods were being adopted rapidly, 
the soil conservation movements which had 
bloomed in the 1930s began to fade. I re- 
member a frontrunning farmer telling me in 
the early 1950s that it was foolish to worry 
about losing topsoil. He advocated growing 
corn and soybeans on the hills, saying he 
could restore the natural soil productivity 
with chemicals; he scorned growing clover 
and alfalfa as money losers. 

In less extreme form, many farmers fol- 
lowed this policy, and so did the agricultural 
scientists and educators at the Land Grant 
agricultural colleges. .. . 
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Soil scientists who expressed alarm about 
losses of topsoil didn’t get much of a hear- 
ing until recently. The chronic tendency to 
overproduction of farm products and the de- 
liberate removal from production by govern- 
ment policy of 50-60 million acres of crop- 
land made concern over soil resources seem 
absurd. But the return to full farm produc- 
tion in the 1970s and more evidence of big 
soil losses have forced a new look. 

The National Resources Inventories con- 
ducted by the USDA three years ago 
showed that erosion is taking place on much 
of the nation’s best cropland at a faster rate 
than the soil can be replaced. Topsoil lost 
by erosion is slowly rebuilt through weath- 
ering of the less productive subsoil, and the 
process can be speeded to some extent by 
cultivation and large additions of nutrients 
and organic matter. 

The USDA has assigned soil-loss toler- 
ances for most cultivated lands. These T- 
values” never exceed five tons per acre per 
year (equivalent to about a half-inch in 15 
years). For thin soils the tolerable level of 
soil loss is less than five tons. Losses beyond 
the T-values signify a deterioration of the 
resource and a long-term decline in produc- 
tivity. That is the topsoil is not replacing 
itself. The T-values are in some dispute 
among soil scientists, but they give us a 
rough measure of the state of soil re- 
sources. . The UDSA inventories indicat- 
ed that 97 million acres of cropland are 
eroding at rates exceeding five tons per acre 
per year. That’s about a quarter of the 
nation's cropland. 

In critical areas, soil losses are much 
greater. Nearly a third of the land in row 
crops in the Southeast, and in the corn belt 
about a fifth of the row-crop land, is erod- 
ing at the rate of 10 tons per acre per year. 
“Iowa, " its secretary of agriculture said, 
“has the dubious honor of having the high- 
est average soil loss of any state in the 
nation.” Western Tennessee is another area 
with heavy soil losses from water erosion. 
Heavy cropping of corn and soybeans is the 
reason in both places. 

As export and other demand for food in- 
creases, the pressure rises on land suscepti- 
ble to erosion. Even the relatively flat lands 
of Iowa are eroding badly, from both water 
and wind. What is worse, though, is the 
washing of hilly land brought into row-crop 
cultivation in response to high prices for 
corn and beans. 

John Timmons and D. C. Cory, of Iowa 
State University, have estimated that under 
a high export scenario” through 1985 soil 
erosion losses for the corn belt would in- 
crease by 72 percent—and their scenario was 
considerably below the actual exports of 
1979-80 and 1980-81.... 

Nobody knows for sure how long present 
soil losses can be experienced without a de- 
cline in national food-producing capacity. 
Erosion may not be the only cause of dete- 
rioration of soil resources from heavy grain 
cropping. Compaction of the soil from big 
machinery on large-scale, one- and two-crop 
farms already is a problem in some places, 
Bigger machines with more power may solve 
this problem for a while, but there must be 
limits. The relations between soil productiv- 
ity and rates of erosion and soil compaction 
are not precisely known. It is evident, how- 
ever, that there is an analogy between over- 
use of cropland and the extraction of petro- 
leum or coal. As John Timmons has pointed 
out, both soil and petroleum are formed by 
geological processes. Through excessive ero- 
sion, soil becomes an exhaustible resource— 
essentially nonrenewable. Petroleum is des- 
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tined to have a short lifespan on Earth, but 
topsoil can be used and reused indefinitely 
if properly cared for. 

In sum, evidence is accumulating that our 
use of agricultural resources is verging on 
the reckless, that the soil is being mined to 
the detriment of productivity for the long 
run. Agricultural production and foreign 
trade policies up to now have ignored the 
long-range resource maintenance factor. It 
is time for a change. 
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America’s food-producing capacity is a 
powerful asset to the domestic economy and 
to this country’s conduct of world affairs. 
Despite the wonders of modern agricultural 
technology, this capacity rests heavily on 
the nation’s primeval soil and water re- 
sources, Agricultural and foreign trade poli- 
cies which result in overexploitation of soil 
resources and a loss of sustainable capacity 
to produce would endanger the nation’s 
future. 

How then can we preserve the resources 
that make our food-producing capacity pos- 
sible? The answer must be threefold: setting 
priorities among major claimants on agricul- 
tural production; a natural resource conser- 
vation policy, including both protection for 
farmers and incentives for their participa- 
tion; and, finally, intensified technical as- 
sistance to developing countries for their 
food production. 

Considering the ominous reports on soil 
losses from the nation’s most competent soil 
scientists, one possible source of strain on 
the land could be eliminated with minimum 
pain—gasohol. Despite the wild projections 
of some biomass alcohol promoters, the 
hard fact is that a significant amount of 
transport fuel from grain would be very 
costly in terms of food supplies and soil de- 
pletion... . 

It would be disastrous to try to run our 
cars by using food resources for the job. 

The farmer has a legitimate claim to pro- 
tection against a policy of conserving re- 
sources that would limit his markets and 
lower his prices—even if the land being con- 
served is his private property. The fact is 
that soil conservation—including investment 
in terraces, contour farming, and the with- 
holding of land from cash-crop production— 
is too costly for most farmers to do on their 
own. The average farmer does not have a 
long enough planning horizon to justify the 
investment. He cannot expect the land to 
improve enough to pay off for him in the 25 
or 30 years he expects to be farming. 

So any national agricultural resource con- 
servation policy that will work must include 
means of paying the farmer to cover his 
extra costs. The acreage set-aside system 
provided in the 1977 Agricultural Act is one 
device for reducing production and holding 
it more or less in line with a reduced export 
volume, thus offsetting the effect of lower 
exports on prices. The act expires this year. 
It could be modified to assure the adoption 
of more conservation practices, but that 
would cost more money, which President 
Reagan does not want to spend. 

After all those 40-odd years of crop acre- 
age limitations, a really fair and effective 
plan has yet to be devised. Paying farmers 
subsidies for withholding land and for pre- 
venting erosion probably would be fairer 
and more effective, however, than paying 
subsidies based on number of pounds or 
bushels produced. The latter method simply 
rewards efforts to conserve less and produce 
more on the eligible land. 

If the United States is to maintain its 
food-producing capacity, it will have to take 
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action to prevent deterioration of the soil 
base. That very likely means in the next two 
decades the withholding of production of 
grain and soybeans to some extent, depend- 
ing on the ability of new agricultural re- 
search and technology to increase output 
per acre without soil losses. This will be ex- 
tremely difficult to accomplish politically at 
a time when world demand from both devel- 
oped and underdeveloped countries is cer- 
tain to increase, because of population 
growth and income improvement. 

But America cannot “feed the world“ 
that is, meet foreseeable food deficits— 
under any conceivable circumstances, even 
with all-out production now—to say nothing 
of the needs in the 21st century, soon to be 
upon us. Concern over the world’s hungry 
and malnourished must be turned toward 
development of their local food-producing 
power. Allowing them to become dependent 
on the United States for steady supplies of 
grain, and serving as a ready reserve grana- 
ry as well, is no service to the hungry—be- 
cause we can’t keep it up. 

Plowing money, fertilizer, seed, technical 
assistance, and, above all, applied research 
into the agriculture of the developing coun- 
tries would pay off far better than exhaust- 
ing the soil productivity of America in order 
to supply the mounting world demand. 


MAKING PBS INDEPENDENT 
HON. JAMES M. COLLINS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


@ Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, soon the Corporation of Public 
Broadcasting authorization bill will 
come to the House floor for a final 
vote. I would like to bring to my col- 
leagues’ attention selections of a lucid 
commentary by R. Emmett Tyrell, Jr., 
in the June 1 Washington Post. Mr. 
Tyrell clearly points out the need for 
reduced taxpayer spending for PBS. 

I propose the funding figures be 
brought in line with the Reagan 
budget to $110 million for fiscal year 
1984, $100 million for fiscal year 1985, 
and $100 million for fiscal year 1986. 

We must keep public broadcasting in 
proper perspective when budgeting a 
reduced amount of Federal tax dollars. 

The following from the Washington 
Post is Mr. Emmett Tyrell’s sound rea- 
soning in support of moderate budget 
reductions for PBS. 

The mulcting of the middle class for the 
benefit of the poor and the rich is luminous- 
ly manifest in the activity of the Public 
Broadcasting Service. Established as an al- 
ternative to commercial television, PBS’s 
special audiences were the poor and the 
rich. The poor were to get educational pro- 
gramming and local access. The rich were to 
get culture. In these endeavors PBS has 
been tolerably successful. It has been par- 
ticularly successful in cultural program- 
ming. Four nights a week it brings splendid 
productions of the performing arts to the 
tube. 

Unfortunately, it has also been expensive. 
Federal aid to non-commercial television 
has swollen from a few million dollars in the 
late 1960s to more than $200 million in 1980. 
The Reagan administration wants to de- 
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crease this sum over the years ahead until 
the taxpayers’ bill comes to only $100 mil- 
lion. I say this will still be highway robbery. 

There are in Washington and elsewhere in 
the land a growing number of Reagan sup- 
porters who judge the Reagan administra- 
tion’s budget cuts moderate. They believe 
that the growth of government over the 
past 15 years has been extravagant to the 
point of seriously debilitating our produc- 
tive power, and they believe many of the 
programs that have accumulated ought not 
to be pruned but rather abolished. 

Lewis Lehrman, chairman of the Rite Aid 
Corporation, says “the Reagan administra- 
tion’s present budget cuts are necessary but 
not sufficient. The budget program heads in 
the right direction but only a budget bal- 
anced at the current level of tax receipts 
will restore financial order. Thus the cuts 
should be deeper.” In the case of PBS, the 
cuts can go $100 million deeper. 

But PBS is about to be rendered thor- 
oughly obsolete. Its funding will be merely a 
waste. Why not phase it out totally? 

Advances in television technology are 
about to give the highbrows their cultural 
broadcasting and the poor their local access 
without costing the taxpayers anything at 
all. Very soon every home will be able to 
have as many as 60 channels linked to its 
television. Discs and cassettes are available. 
Now a half-dozen new commercial program- 
mers are laying their traps for the PBS au- 
dience. Already one of these commercial 
programmers has lured the British Broad- 
casting Corporation away from PBS. In 
time, all that will be left will be PBS’s 250 
local stations and its costly bureaucracy. 

ABC and CBS believe that they will be 
able to lure away PBS's highbrow audience 
and are making elaborate plans for their 
own cable networks. Apparently, many at 
PBS suspect these commercial ventures will 
succeed. Some are exiting PBS to form their 
own production companies. Others are let- 
ting up a howl. There really is no reason for 
howls. Rather, let us have some applause. 
PBS under Lawrence Grossman has shown 
that there is an audience, admittedly scarce- 
ly 5 percent of the whole television audi- 
ence, eager for cultural fare. Working with 
such public stations as WNET in New York 
and WGBH in Boston, Grossman has cre- 
ated many useful programs. But now it is 
time to get PBS off the taxpayers’ backs— 
and at a savings of $100 million.e 


JAMIE WHITTEN: LIVES AND 
TIMES 


HON. LINDY (MRS. HALE) BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


@ Mrs. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, a couple 
of weeks ago my hometown newspa- 
per, the New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
published an article that provides a 
very fine profile of our dean and the 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, JAMIE WHITTEN. It is rare that 
we see such a sensitive and thorough 
treatment of a public figure in a rela- 
tively short column. 

I would like to share this article with 
my colleagues. It appeared in Edgar 
Poe’s “Washington Panorama” 
column of May 16. 
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JAMIE WHITTEN: LIVES AND TIMES 
(By Edgar Poe, Washington Bureau) 


WASHINGTON.—The tiny town of Cascilla 
in Tallahatchie County, Miss., erected a his- 
torical marker years ago. It noted that the 
site was formed in 1833 after the Choctaw 
Indian cession. 

Furthermore, it proudly proclaimed that 
the community of some 300 people (more or 
less) was the home of two distinguished 
sons. Mississippi Attorney General Greek L. 
Rice, now deceased, and Congressman Jamie 
L. Whitten. 

Jamie Lloyd Whitten, elected to the 
House of Representatives 21 times, the first 
in November 1971, is the senior in length of 
service in the 435-member U.S. House of 
Representatives. By coincidence, second in 
tenure in the 97th Congress is a fellow Mis- 
sissippian, Sen. John C. Stennis. 

Chairman of the powerful 54-member 
House Appropriations Committee, he has 
never been busier during his 40 years in 
Congress, as a result of the Reagan adminis- 
tration’s far-reaching budget and tax-cut- 
ting legislation. As a House Democratic 
leader, he has been cooperating with the 
Republican White House in connection with 
President Reagan's program. 

As evidence of this he has been invited to 
the White House for conferences with Presi- 
dent Reagan. He has a color photo of the 
president, Vice President George Bush and 
himself hanging in his office in the Ray- 
burn House Office Building. He served in 
the House with Bush. Other fellow House 
members included Lyndon B. Johnson, 
Richard M. Nixon and Gerald R. Ford. 

Whitten, after attending the University of 
Mississippi and the Ole Miss Law School, 
was principal of the Cowart Consolidated 
School in Tallahatchie County at the age of 
20, long before the Harper Valley PTA and 
the Tallahatchie River became famous in 
movie lore. 

He has served in Congress under eight 
presidents. When the 97th Congress con- 
vened in January, as dean of the House he 
administered the oath of office to House 
Speaker Thomas P. O'Neill Jr., D-Mass. 

His long career of public service began 
when he was elected to the Mississippi 
House of Representatives when he was 21. 
His first vote was cast for himself. It was 
during the depth of the Great Depression of 
the early 1930s. 

As the Mississippi First District congress- 
man, he currently represents 20 of the 
state’s 82 counties. He married the former 
Rebecca Thompson of Saltillo, Miss. Their 
children are Jamie L. Whitten, Jr., Wash- 
ington, D.C. attorney, and Beverly Merritt 
of Washington. 

Martin Sennet “Mike” Conner, one of the 
foremost governors in the history of the 
Magnolia State, was a brave man. The state 
government of Mississippi could not pay its 
teachers or its telephone bills. There was 
not enough money in the treasury to buy 
postage. Gov. Conner, to save the state from 
bankruptcy, called for a sales tax on every- 
thing from the cradle to the grave. Gov. 
Conner had his life threatened more than 
once, 

Jamie Whitten, a member of the Missis- 
sippi House Ways and Means Committee, 
voted for the sales tax in committee and 
worked for its passage on the floor. This 
was perhaps the first blanket-type statewide 
sales tax in this country’s history. The tax 
changed the history of Mississippi by shift- 
ing the tax base. Many other states and mu- 
nicipalities subsequently patterned tax 
measures after the Mississippi impost. 
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On March 3, 1932, the Mississippi Sun at 
Charleston, county seat of Tallahatchie, in 
a dateline dispatch from Jackson, said Whit- 
ten had taken the bar examination in the 
Capital City, and “out of a group of 39 ap- 
plicants led the list.” 

At the age of 22 he became a partner in 
the Charleston law firm of Denman, Bre- 
land and Whitten. When he was 23 he was 
elected district attorney of a circuit covering 
Tallahatchie, Yalobusha, Panola, Tate and 
DeSoto counties. 

Rep. Whitten, now 70, was elected to Con- 
gress at 31. The seat became vacant when 
U.S. Sen. Pat. Harrison of Gulfport, chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee, died 
U.S. Rep. Wall Doxey resigned from the 
House to run for the Senate in the special 
election and was elected. Whitten ran for 
the seat vacated by Doxey and was elected. 

After 14 months in Congress, Whitten was 
elected to the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee and became its chairman in 1979. 
Thus Mississippi became the 15th state to 
have a member as chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee. As a member of that 
committee he has been a continuous sup- 
porter of river and harbor projects and a 
staunch supporter of the farmer. Twenty- 
nine times he has spearheaded opposition to 
efforts of presidents to abolish the soil con- 
servation programs. 

Whitten made the successful motion to 
override President Eisenhower's veto of a 
public works bill involving the now impor- 
tant Pascagoula, Miss., harbor, legislation 
that helped make it one of the leading ship- 
building points. It marked the only time an 
Eisenhower veto was overridden. 

The Mississippian said in an interview a 
few days ago that he had a role in the 
House Appropriations Committee in getting 
the Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway project 
“off the drawing board and under construc- 
tion.” This $2 billion barge waterway, now 
about half completed, will link the two 
rivers, via Columbus, Demopolis and Mobile, 
with the eastern Gulf of Mexico. 

Although a lawmaker in Washington for 
four decades, Whitten still regards himself 
by temperament as an attorney. Said he, “I 
enjoy being right and proving it.” As chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee, he is 
a member of all appropriations subcommit- 
tees. Since coming to Washington, he be- 
lieves the congressional workload has in- 
creased 100 times for members and their 
staffs. 

New that Cascilla’s native son is the dean 
of the 97th Congress, perhaps it is time for 
the little town, four miles removed from the 
edge of the eastern border of the Delta, to 
erect a new marker. Mississippi Gov. Wil- 
liam F. Winter, and the mother of Mississip- 
pi Lt. Gov. Brad Dye, are also natives of the 
Cascilla area.@ 


PRESIDENTIAL AUTHORITY AND 
RESPONSIBILITY COVERED IN 
INDEPENDENT AGENCIES’ REG- 
ULATORY REFORM MEASURE 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


@ Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill to give the 
President authority to exercise the 
same kind of review over proposed reg- 
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ulations by independent agencies that 
he exercises over executive branch 
agencies. Senator RoTH is introducing 
companion legislation in the Senate. 

The language of the bill is straight- 
forward and its intent simple. By writ- 
ten directive, the President may re- 
quire an agency to, one, transmit to 
the President or his designee any 
notice of proposed rulemaking and 
any document relating to such notice 
at least 60 days prior to publication in 
the Federal Register; two, delay or re- 
frain from publishing such notice; 
three, consider, reconsider, or make a 
decision concerning the adoption of a 
proposed rule; or, four, take any final 
action with respect to a proposed rule 
that is (A) consistent with the en- 
abling statute and other applicable 
law from which the rule derives; (B) 
supported or justified by any record of 
documentation of the rulemaking pro- 
ceeding, and (C) in the judgment of 
the President, necessary or appropri- 
ate to minimize conflict or interfer- 
ence with the achievement of signifi- 
cant statutory objectives. 

Mr. Speaker, the Code of Federal 
Regulations today is contained in 165 
volumes. In 1936, the first issue of the 
Federal Register was 16 pages long. 
Today’s average daily Federal Register 
has grown to 200 pages. In 1970, the 
yearly number of pages was around 
20,000; in 1980, the yearly number of 
pages had increased to something on 
the order of 74,000, nearly a quadru- 
pling in a single decade. Clearly, the 
time has come to do everything we can 
to begin to cut back the regulatory 
maze by eliminating unnecessary and 
duplicative rules. 

The legislation Senator Roru and I 
are introducing simply enables the 
President to conduct a review of inde- 
pendent agency rules similar to that 
which he conducts of regular execu- 
tive branch agencies. Because there 
has been some question as to the 
President’s role in connection with 
these independent agency regulations, 
we have drafted legislation clarifying 
the President’s authority. This should 
bring consistency and organization to 
the overall process of reviewing pro- 
posed rules, and of course the hope is 
that we will be able to achieve greater 
coherence in the total body of our reg- 
ulatory language and perhaps some re- 
duction in the weight of this burden 
and long overdue relief to the Ameri- 
can public and American business. 
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EASING THE INHERITANCE TAX 
FOR MENTALLY AND PHYS- 
ICALLY DISABLED CITIZENS 


HON. BOB EDGAR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


@ Mr. EDGAR. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I introduced H.R. 3709, a bill designed 
to ease the tax burden on the approxi- 
mately 42 million physically and men- 
tally disabled people in the United 
States. The current Tax Code makes 
no allowance for their special condi- 
tion and imposes the same rates on 
them as on other citizens. H.R. 3709 
would change that. 

One of the cruelest taxes on the dis- 
abled or mentally retarded is the in- 
heritance tax. Under current law, a 32- 
percent tax is levied on any estate over 
$175,000. This amount comprises such 
things as savings, home and property 
value, and any insurance benefits. 
This tax may be fair to the ordinary 
citizen who is able to work to support 
himself/herself, but to mentally and 
physically disabled people it elimi- 
nates a sizable chunk of the money 
they need to support themselves for 
the rest of their lives. 

There are proposals to ease some of 
the economic pressures on the dis- 
abled and the retarded. In particular, I 
have cosponsored legislation intro- 
duced by Representative Tom DOWNEY 
which calls for the creation of an 
I.R.A.-like account which parents can 
use for the benefit of their disabled 
child. However, due to limitations on 
the yearly amount that can be deposit- 
ed in the accounts, they offer little 
relief to elderly parents who saved all 
their lives to provide for their disabled 
children. 

H.R. 3709 would give the disabled or 
retarded person a $250,000 exemption 
from the inheritance tax. This exemp- 
tion is modeled after one for the same 
amount now extended to estates left 
to a surviving spouse. In effect, HR. 
3709 would simply expand this spou- 
sal exemption” to estates left to dis- 
abled or mentally retarded children. 
To insure against abuse the bill pro- 
vides that the recipient must be a 
child of the decedent either by blood 
or legal adoption and defines dis- 
abled” in the terms already used in 
other IRS exemptions. 

In practical terms, H.R. 3709 will 
enable the mentally and physically 
disabled to be self-sufficient. In these 
days of less government I think it 
makes sense to help people live on 
their own rather than rely on govern- 
ment programs. Most importantly, I 
think H.R. 3709 will give the physical- 
ly amd mentally disabled a measure of 
dignity and hope. The text of the bill 
is as follows: 
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H.R. 3709 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


Section 1. ESTATE Tax DEDUCTION FoR PROP- 
ERTY PASSING TO A DISABLED INDIVIDUAL 
Who Is A CHILD OF THE DECEDENT. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Part IV of subchapter A 
of chapter 11 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to taxable estates) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 


“Sec. 2058. BEQUESTS, ETC., TO DISABLED IN- 
DIVIDUALS WHO ARE CHILDREN OF THE DE- 
CEDENT. 


(a) ALLOWANCE OF DepucTion.—For pur- 
poses of the tax imposed by section 2001, 
if— 

“(1) the decedent does not have a surviv- 
ing spouse, and 

“(2) the decedent is survived by a disabled 
child who, immediately after the death of 
the decedent, has no known parent, 


then the value of the taxable estate shall be 
determined by deducting from the value of 
the gross estate an amount equal to the 
value of any interest in property which 
passes or has passed from the decedent to 
such child, but only to the extent that such 
interest is included in determining the value 
of the gross estate. 


„b) LrmiraTion.—The aggregate amount 
of the deductions allowed under this section 
(computed without regard to this subsec- 
tion) with respect to interests in property 
passing from the decedent to any disabled 
child shall not exceed $250,000. 


„% DISABLED CHILD DEFINED.—For pur- 
poses of this section, the term ‘disabled 
child’ means an individual who— 

“(1) is a child of the decedent by blood or 
legal adoption, and 

2) is physically or mentally incapable of 
caring for himself (within the meaning of 
section 44A(c)(1)(B)). 


“(d) LIMITATION In CASE or LIFE ESTATE OR 
OTHER TERMINABLE INTEREST.—A deduction 
shall be allowed under this section with re- 
spect to any interest in property passing to 
a disabled child only to the extent that a de- 
duction would have been allowable under 
section 2056(b) if such interest had passed 
to a surviving spouse of the decedent. 


(e) IDENTIFICATION OF PROPERTY PASSING 
FROM THE DECEDENT.—The determination of 
whether an interest in property passes from 
the decedent to any person shall be made in 
accordance with section 2056(d). 


“(f) APPLICATION WITH SECTION 2057.—A 
deduction under this section shall be in ad- 
dition to any deduction for which a disabled 
child may qualify under section 2057.” 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for part IV of subchapter A of 
chapter 11 of such Code is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
item: 

“Sec. 2058. Bequests, etc., to disabled indi- 
viduals who are children of the decedent.” 
Sec. 2. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendments made by the first sec- 


tion of this Act shall apply to the estates of 
decedents dying after December 31, 1981.6 
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SUPPORTING VETERANS’ 
LEGISLATION OF JUNE 1, 1981 


HON. THOMAS M. FOGLIETTA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


Mr. FOGLIETTA. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, Mr. MONTGOMERY and his Veter- 
ans’ Affairs Committee for their fine 
work, and I also applaud my col- 
leagues in this body for their passage 
of H.R. 2156, H.R. 3499, H.R. 1714, 
H.R. 1100, H.R. 3423, and H.R. 2039. I 
have long been concerned about the 
plight of our veterans, particularly of 
the Vietnam era, and I believe that 
this legislation represents important 
programs for these brave Americans. 

The effects of these resolutions 
cover a broad range of veterans’ issues. 
For instance, individuals who believe 
that contact with the chemical defoli- 
ant, agent orange, is responsible for 
their current health problems are now 
eligible for VA hospital care. This 
benefit, which becomes available after 
a VA doctor identifies agent orange as 
a possible cause of the illness, will ease 
the burden inflicted by this toxic sub- 
stance. Also, the scope of the current 
agent orange study will be expanded 
to include other chemicals utilized 
during the Southeast Asian conflict. 

Another grave medical problem con- 
fronting the Vietnam veteran is the 
battle trauma many still experience 
even after having been out of combat 
for several years. Tuesday’s action ad- 
dresses these difficulties. Previously, 
the VA's psychological readjustment 
counseling program had been sched- 
uled to expire at the end of fiscal year 
1981. However, because of the Veter- 
ans’ Health Care Act, this important, 
highly successful program received an 
extension to the end of fiscal year 
1984. Despite the opposition of the 
Reagan administration, this body 
passed a compassionate piece of legis- 
lation to ease the suffering of our cou- 
rageous vets. 

Our veterans’ financial, as well as 
physical and emotional, well-being was 
also greatly improved on Tuesday. The 
Veterans’ Training and Business Loan 
Act attempts to rectify the unemploy- 
ment problem rampant among these 
former soldiers. I believe that the 2- 
year extension for on-the-job training 
and vocational education provides for 
the development of marketable skills. 
With the veterans’ business loan pro- 
gram, $25 million is earmarked for 
small business loans to help vets 
create and nurture entrepreneurial ac- 
tivities. 

Such diverse groups as the American 
Legion and the National Association of 
Home Builders have declared their 
support for veterans’ home loan guar- 
antees. I also strongly endorse this 
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bill, as it authorizes the VA to insure 
home mortgage loans which have pro- 
visions for graduated payments plans. 
With prohibitively high interest rates 
showing no sign of subsiding, this pro- 
gram is essential for veterans to con- 
tinue in the great American tradition 
of private homeownership. 

For veterans in Philadelphia and 
elsewhere, I again heartily cheer these 
instances of compassionate legisla- 
tion.e 


CONGRESSIONAL SALUTE TO 
THE HONORABLE AGNES 
BROOKS 


HON. ROBERT A. ROE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


@ Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, on Tuesday 
June 9, the residents of my congres- 
sional district and the State of New 
Jersey will join with the officers and 
members of the Lenni-Lenape Girl 
Scout Council of New Jersey in honor 
of a most distinguished citizen, com- 
munity leader, and good friend, the 
Honorable Agnes Brooks, whose 60 
years of outstanding service and exem- 
plary achievements in girl scouting of 
national and international signifi- 
cance, has truly enriched our commu- 
nity, State, and Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, we are all aware of the 
meaningful investment in the enrich- 
ment of the quality of our way of life 
that girl scouting has made here in 
America and in testimony to the lead- 
ership endeavors and sincerity of pur- 
pose that Miss Agnes Brooks has 
made, generously and unselfishly ex- 
tending her time and personal efforts 
over the past three decades to the 
youth who participate in scouting. I 
would like to insert at this point in our 
historic journal of Congress a profile 
of Miss Agnes dedicated to the girl 
scout program—the meaning of the 
promise and laws, service to others, 
troop management by the girls them- 
selves, citizenship, international 
friendship, health, and safety—as fol- 
lows: 

Miss AGNES BROOKS 

Miss Agnes Brooks, recipient of the 
prestigious Juliette Low World Friendship 
Medal, celebrates her sixtieth active year in 
Girl Scouting this year. 

Miss Brooks began Girl Scouting in Pater- 
son in July of 1921, in what was then Troop 
No. 1. The troop leader was Miss Eva Vene- 
man, a charter member of the original 
Troop No. 1 which was started in 1917. 

In 1924 Miss Brooks joined a newly orga- 
nized troop at the Lakeview Presbyterian 
Church, rising in rank from Second to First 
Lieutenant, and four years later to Captain. 
The Troop was known as Lakeview No. 2 
until 1934, when with the changing of troop 
numbers by the Council, it became Troop 
No. 33. (It remains an active troop.) Con- 


tinuing as a leader through the years, Miss 
Brooks has seen more than a thousand girls 
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share in the Girl Scout Program. At present 
Miss Brooks is a registered Girl Scout Adult 
assisting the Council in promoting interna- 
tional scouting and the Juliette Low World 
Friendship Fund. 

She resigned the chairmanship of the Pa- 
terson Neighborhood in June, 1977 and con- 
tinues to assist her community in promoting 
international Girl Scouting and Girl Guid- 
ing events and programs. 

Miss Agnes, as she is fondly called, has a 
special interest in the International Pro- 
gram. She has visited Our Chalet four 
times: in 1956, 1959, 1964 and 1967. She 
stayed at Olave House five times, and a very 
special memory is having tea with Lady 
Baden-Powell at Hampton Court in 1956. 
Miss Brooks tells of five trips to Our 
Cabana; the warm hospitality of the Hostel 
Buitenzorg in the Netherlands; and the 
charm of La Nef, the French Girl Guide 
Hotel near the Louvre in Paris. Miss Agnes 
says, “I have many wonderful memories; 
Girl Scouting is giving and getting a great 
deal.” 

With each visit Miss Agnes brought back 
pictures, brochures, crafts, souvenirs, skills; 
all of which she shared with troops, leaders 
and other neighborhoods. She is especially 
proud to have worked on a community serv- 
ice project with Mexican children while at 
the Cabana, 

Miss Brooks continues her correspondence 
with Scouts and Guides throughout the 
world. Each year Miss Agnes sends each a 
Council calendar and when she receives Girl 
Scout/Guide material from others, she 
shares it with girls and leaders. (Example: 
“Matilda” from Australia). 

Miss Brooks, as a leader and community 
chairman, annually planned international 
dinners with her troops, having each girl 
bring a food representing her heritage. She 
also organized an annual international food 
day for Leader’s meetings. 

Miss Brooks, a “Council Fire” subscriber, 
distributes all copies to interested leaders. 
She encourages girls to work in the World 
Trefoil Badge—First! Her other activities in- 
clude troop tours of ethnic neighborhoods, 
the United Nations building, and sharing 
the UNICEF game “Lingo” in three lan- 
guages available for her troops. 

Miss Brooks was a national staff member 
for 35 years. She was secretary to the fic- 
tion editor of American Girl magazine and 
secretary to the editor of Girl Scout Leader. 
Miss Brooks retired from G.S.U.S.A. in Jan- 
uary 1972 when she was with the member- 
ship development unit. 

We salute Miss Brooks, who currently re- 
sides at Dey Street, Paterson, and congratu- 
late her on 60 years of Girl Scouting, 60 
years of love, warmth, understanding and 
service. 

Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to seek this national recogni- 
tion of Miss Agnes Brooks and all of 
her good deeds on behalf of the youth 
of America. Her direction, personal 
commitment, and substantive contri- 
bution to our young people through- 
out her 60 years of active membership 
in the Lenni-Lenape Council of New 
Jersey extended in the tradition of the 
Girl Scouts of America have truly 
helped to work toward the highest 
standards of excellence in the quality 
of life for all people in our Nation and 
throughout the world. We do indeed 
salute a great lady, beloved Girl Scout 
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leader and outstanding American—the 
Honorable Agnes Brooks. 


MEMBERS COMMENDED—H.R. 
1714 


HON. DANIEL K. AKAKA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


@ Mr. AKAKA. Mr. Speaker. I want to 
commend the chairman, Mr. MONT- 
GOMERY, and the members of the com- 
mittee for taking such quick action on 
H.R. 1714, a bill to provide memorial 
headstones or markers for those veter- 
ans who chose to donate their bodies 
to science, were cremated, and whose 
ashes were scattered without intern- 
ment, or who were buried at sea. 

Once this omission in the law was 
discovered, the committee was quick to 
see the need to provide this service 
historically available to all veterans to 
the few that had been inadvertantly 
left out. I am certain that the relatives 
of veterans and veterans themselves 
will not fail to be grateful for the com- 
mittee’s work. I am proud to add my 
support for this measure which was 
initiated from Hawaii.e 


NOW IS THE TIME TO CRACK 
THE OPEC CARTEL 


HON. TOM LANTOS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, the ex- 
tortionist international oil monopoly 
is crumbling, and if we move now—and 
fast—we have a historic opportunity to 
crack the OPEC cartel. World oil 
prices are collapsing in the face of 
huge inventories and declining 
demand. If our great Nation acts at 
once—with decisiveness, intelligence, 
and courage—we can break the stran- 
glehold of the petroleum colossus. 

Although some of his suggestions 
will undoubtedly be controversial, Wil- 
liam Safire, in this morning’s New 
York Times, has presented a thought- 
provoking agenda which I am insert- 
ing into the Recorp to stimulate 
public discussion and decisive action at 
this critical moment. 

[From the New York Times, June 4, 1981] 

Essay—GLUTs TO THE GLUTTONS 
(By William Safire) 

WasuHincton.—The time is ripe to crack 
the OPEC cartel. 

For nearly a decade, oil producers have 
combined to force the rest of the world to 
pay all that the traffic would bear. An inter- 
national monopoly has helped inflict a 


raging inflation on the world, stunted the 
growth of the poorest nations and brushed 
off all criticism of its price fixing with a cool 
“business is business.” 
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Now all that is changing. High prices re- 
duced demand for oil more sharply than 
anyone predicted, and enabled competing 
sources of energy to grow. Three years ago a 
“glut” appeared but was quickly absorbed 
by the economic collapse of Iran; last year 
another oil glut threatened but was post- 
poned again by the Iran-Iraq war, which 
took another giant out of production. 

Today the world is awash in oil. (“Awash 
in oil” is a mandatory phrase in all writing 
on this subject.) Refineries are refusing 
shipments; twice as much oil as normal is 
floating in tankers and storage; this week 
Mexico, not an OPEC member but tied to 
its pricing, lowered the price of crude oil by 
$4 a barrel; Britain and Norway are likely to 
follow. Nigeria, an oil-rich but cash-poor 
member of OPEC, is under pressure to 
lower its price. 

Why the turnabout from shortage to over- 
supply? Not, as State Department Arabists 
fondly believe, because Saudi Arabia is pro- 
ducing 10 million barrels a day instead of its 
usual 8 million; that “favor” picks up less 
than one quarter of the production lost by 
the disappearance from the market of Iran 
and Iraq. Within a year, some Iraqi produc- 
tion may be back and the Saudis would cut 
production without sopping up the glut. 

The reason for glutsmanship is plain: The 
high price is being artificially maintained by 
the monopolists; in a normal market, the 
unfixed price would drop. Thus the moment 
is propitious to smash the cartel. Not to 
weaken it, or induce it to be more reason- 
able, but to break it once and for all. Noth- 
ing personal, not for revenge; simply in our 
own economic self-interest. 

The United States is the world’s largest oil 
importer. Here is how we, acting alone, 
could bring the cartel to its knees: 

1. Impose a $5-per-barrel import fee. 
What? Raise prices about a dime a gallon of 
gas? Are you crazy? Like a fox: the present 
high price of oil has reduced demand, en- 
couraged conservation and brought in new 
sources of energy. A higher price would 
make oil even less attractive, ultimately 
forcing the producer’s price downward. 
Meanwhile, the top $5 will stop flowing out 
to the sheiks and start flowing into the U.S. 
Treasury to the tune of $10 billion a year. 

This idea was hooted at when proposed, in 
an extreme form, by John Anderson last 
year. But if repackaged as part of the plan 
to flex American economic muscle—with the 
proceeds to be refunded via tax credits used 
to lower income taxes—it ceases to be laugh- 
able. 

2. Set import quotas for oil. This is a 
device to get monopolists fighting among 
themselves. Require oil companies to buy 
tickets, at auction, from the U.S. Govern- 
ment for the right to import oil. (Such allo- 
cations were given away in the 1950's; in the 
future, they should be sold.) 

The companies would then go to foreign 
suppliers and pass on the cost of the tickets. 
Because oil is in oversupply and we are the 
biggest buyer, some oil producers would se- 
cretly go along—effectively discounting 
their prices without losing face. Whatever 
the posted monopoly price, the fluctuating 
deduction of the ticket price would enforce 
a true market price. 

3. Play favorites among producers. 
Exempt Mexico from all oil import fees in 
return for a long-term, below-market con- 
tract for oil to fill our strategic reserve. 
Exempt Venezuela if it will resign from 
OPEC and join an all-American production 
alliance. Switch half our Libyan purchases 
to Nigeria, and the remainder if this does 
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not affect Colonel Qaddafi’s support of ter- 
rorism. 

4. Put on the commercial squeeze. Tell the 
companies to slow down acceptance of for- 
eign oil; run 15-knot tankers at 8 knots; stall 
on payments and go to court on contracts. 
Let the vulnerable suppliers feel a cash 
pinch, miss a few payrolls, endure a few 
strikes. Replace the arrogance of the seller 
with the arrogance of the buyer. 

This is not ordinary business practice. But 
in kowtowing to a monopoly, or in seeking 
to break it, long-term business relationships 
mean nothing. To a cartel, only economic 
power counts. 

Only if we force the monopolists to under- 
cut each other will we discover if the Saudis 
are really the moderates they claim to be. 
Only when we take the lead will the other 
major importers, Japan and West Germany, 
see their self-interest in following. 

The glut is a black-golden opportunity; 
with daring and imagination, we can seize 
this moment to turn back the assault on the 
American economy.@ 


DEFENSE PRIORITIES MUST BE 
REVIEWED 


HON. BRUCE F. VENTO 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


@ Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, in consid- 
ering the supplemental appropriations 
bill as it relates to the Department of 
Defense, I am most concerned that the 
conference committee did not ade- 
quately address pressing needs while 
being overly generous with a program, 
the F/A-18 naval aircraft, which has 
serious cost and technical problems. 

The Navy has documented a need 
for crucial spare parts, particularly 
naval missiles. However, instead of 
using our limited Federal dollars to 
meet these immediate needs, Congress 
has chosen to sink another $95.5 mil- 
lion into the F/A-18. This policy is un- 
sound. Originally promoted as the low- 
cost, high-performance aircraft of the 
future, the F/A-18 is now the most 
costly program we have. The functions 
of this aircraft have been reduced to 
Navy light attack and Marine fighter 
roles. The Marine light attack func- 
tion has been transferred to the AV- 
8B and the Navy fighter force is to be 
equipped totally with F-14’s. 

The Navy’s initial operational test 
and evaluation of the F/A-18 found 
the aircraft unsuitable for this attack 
mission. Even if these difficulties were 
solved, the F/A-18 would still be a dis- 
aster for the Navy attack mission. The 
A-7, which the F/A-18 is supposed to 
replace, can carry the same bomb load 
twice as far while the A-6 can quadru- 
ple the F/A-18’s bomb load over the 
same range as the A-7. Defenders of 
the F/A-18 note its supersonic capabil- 
ity but it cannot attain supersonic 
speed until after it has dropped its 
weapons and then only at a great re- 
duction of range. 

With regards to the Marine Corps 
fighter function, the question centers 
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around the need to commit billions of 
taxpayers’ dollars for ‘this limited 
function. The F-14 has been shown in 
Navy comparisons with the F/A-18 to 
be three times as effective a fighter 
and twice as effective as an escort of 
strike aircraft. A second alternative 
would be the AV-8B. The Marine 
Corps has praised this aircraft’s dog- 
fighting capability and the addition of 
enhanced fighter avionics would pro- 
vide the AV-8B with a logistics advan- 
tage. 

In this time of a limited Federal 
budget, we must reorder our priorities. 
We cannot squander millions and bil- 
lions in an inefficient program while 
facing severe material shortages in the 
field. For example, during the recent 
Lebanese crisis, five of our Harpoon- 
equipped ships in the Mediterranean 
had no missiles. I believe that Con- 
gress must reassess our defense prior- 
ities with a view to maximizing our de- 
fense capabilities. 


WILLIAM RASPBERRY COM- 
MENTS ON CONGRESSMAN 
HYDE'S VOTING RIGHTS PRO- 
‘POSAL 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


@ Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Voting Rights Act of 1964, which ex- 
pires next year, is the subject of pro- 
posed extension or modification before 
the Civil and Constitutional Rights 
Subcommittee of the House Judiciary 
Committee. My colleague from Illinois 
(Mr. HYDE) is proposing a modification 
or substitute measure which has 
aroused substantial comment. 

A most illuminating column in the 
Wednesday edition of the Washington 
Post by the distinguished black colum- 
nist, William Raspberry, discusses pro- 
visions of the Hyde proposal and Mr. 
Hyve’s explanation of it in a manner 
which seems to me to be objective, 
fair, and enlightening. 

Mr. Speaker, without further com- 
ment, I would like to include herewith 
Mr. Raspberry's column, entitled: 
“New Ways in the Old South,“ as fol- 
lows: 

{From the Washington Post, June 3, 1981) 
New WAYS IN THE OLD SOUTH 
(By William Raspberry) 

“Some members of Congress,” I wrote in a 
recent column, “have proposed to junk the 
‘pre-clearance’ provision [of the Voting 
Rights Act! altogether. Rep. Henry Hyde 
(R-Ill.) argued last week that the states of 
the Old Confederacy affected by the act 
‘have been in the penalty box for nearly 17 
years. They have improved their record.“ 

The quote, Hyde now tells me, is accurate 
enough. The implication that be is among 
those members of Congress who would 
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“junk the ‘pre-clearance’ provision” is not, 
he says. 

What his compromise proposal would do, 
he told me, is to remove the burden of proof 
from jurisdictions seeking to change their 
voting rules and place it on the complaining 
parties. 

Hyde admits that his proposal would 
make it tougher for minorities to prove dis- 
crimination. “I'm not offering an eight- 
course banquet, but this is no cold cheese 
sandwich, either,” he insists. His only inter- 
est, he says, is to come up with a piece of 
legislation that is passable. Otherwise, the 
crucial provisions of the act will die next 
year. 

Under the present provisions of the act, 
which will expire in August 1982, unless ex- 
tended by Congress, governments in the Old 
South cannot change their voting or elec- 
tion rules without first checking with the 
Justice Department to be sure that the pro- 
posed changes do not discriminate against 
black and Hispanic minorities. The require- 
ment was based on the notion that state and 
local officials who had conspired to deny 
the vote to their black, and brown constitu- 
ents could be expected to enact changes to 
circumvent the Voting Rights Act. 

Under the Hyde “compromise,” the juris- 
dictions would no longer have to prove that 
the proposed changes were not discrimina- 
tory; the complaining parties would have to 
prove that they were. “This is admittedly a 
significant change from the existing prac- 
tice, and one on which reasonable men can 
differ,” Hyde says of his proposal. “It is, 
though, my considered opinion that such an 
alteration may satisfy the many members of 
Congress who philosophically dislike admin- 
istrative procedures, generally. These same 
members find them particularly distasteful 
when they are used to enforce civil rights 
laws and are therefore subject to political 
manipulation. I need only cite last year’s 
congressional debate on the Fair Housing 
Act as an example of the problem an admin- 
istrative remedy can cause when it is used to 
adjudicate civil rights issues.” 

As Hyde points out, the bulk of the 1965 
Voting Rights Act remains intact. The cru- 
cial problem is “pre-clearance,” whose spe- 
cial requirements, not applied to other sov- 
ereign states, carries with it a stigma; fur- 
thermore, many members of Congress be- 
lieve the inability to escape coverage regard- 
less of performance generates resentment 
and serves as an incentive for improve- 
ment.” 

That is an interesting point, legally and 
psychologically. What Hyde is arguing for is 
some method by which a state in the Old 
Confederacy could demonstrate that it has 
joined the Union, that is no longer prac- 
tices—or wishes to practice—voter discrimi- 
nation. That could be a strong incentive to 
change. 

He would offer a carrot. If a state could 
demonstrate that it has changed its pattern 
and practice—by showing that it has not 
had more than one objection to voting rule 
changes sustained against it for a certain 
period of years—the state would be exempt- 
ed from the “pre-clearance” provisions of 
the Voting Rights Act. On the other hand, 
if any state—north or south—had two or 
more objections sustained against it, it 
would automatically be subjected to “pre- 
clearance.” 

The important point—philosophically in 
terms of fairness, and politically in terms of 
getting the act extended—is to remove the 
automatic and odious distinctions between 
sections of the country, Hyde contends. 
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He is aware of the fears among blacks 
that “pre-clearance” might go by the 
boards, but he insists the fears are not well 
founded. In addition, he says, his proposal 
would permit reimbursement of lawyers’ 
fees for successful plaintiffs north and 
south. 

Hyde says he is doing his level best to 
fashion a compromise proposal which will, 
contrary to the claim you made in your arti- 
cle, mandate retention of the traditional 
pre-clearance remedy which many believe 
has helped achieve much of the success 
which minorities have had under the act. I 
also suggest that southern attitudes have 
changed, are changing and will continue to 
change in a constructive way.” 

In addition to burden-shift proposal, Hyde 
says he is also working on a bail-out provi- 
sion by which states could escape the provi- 
sions of the act and that he would be willing 
to have the courts retain jurisdiction after 
bail-out “so that anyone who fears a return 
to ‘business as usual’ has a forum for imme- 
diate relief.” 

He insists that he is sincere in his effort to 
work out an acceptable compromise and 
“would appreciate it if I were not automati- 
cally lumped into a category with those, on 
either side, who are inflexible and unwilling 
to even consider some sort of middle posi- 
tion.“ 


NATIONAL WILD TURKEY WEEK 
AND DAY 


HON. BUTLER DERRICK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


@ Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing legislation, which 
would establish the American wild 
turkey, our only native big game bird, 
as an integral part of our country’s 
heritage. By joint resolution, Mr. 
Speaker, I am requesting the Presi- 
dent to proclaim the third week of No- 
vember of each year as National Wild 
Turkey Week with the National Wild 
Turkey Day to fall on Thanksgiving 
Day. 

Mr. Speaker, in colonial time, the 
wild turkey was an abundant source of 
food and saved many struggling set- 
tlers from starvation. It is traditional- 
ly thought that turkey was served at 
the first Thanksgiving. Benjamin 
Franklin believed the wild turkey was 
so important to the economy that he 
asked the Continental Congress to 
make it our national game bird. 
Though it was rejected in favor of the 
bald eagle, the wild turkey continue to 
be a valuable natural wildlife resource. 

Most people take our wildlife for 
granted. However, the wild turkey and 
other wildlife can only be preserved 
through the cooperation of conserva- 
tionists, sportsman, wildlife managers, 
environmentalists, and every Ameri- 
can citizen using our, outdoor re- 
sources. 

Originally the wild turkey existed in 
untold millions in the Eastern two- 
thirds of the United States. Little 
thought was given to the perpetuation 
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of the wild turkey, as our natural re- 
sources were thought to be limitless. 
As a result, wild turkey populations 
have declined rapidly. The turkey dis- 
appeared from Connecticut in 1813, 
Massachusetts by 1851, Indiana by 
1900, and by 1920, it no longer existed 
in 18 of the 36 states in which it was 
native. 

During the 1920-45 period, most ob- 
servers were pessimistic about the 
bird’s future. Meanwhile, forests that 
had been rendered unsuitable for the 
wild turkey by widespread logging and 
wildfire began to mature into suitable 
habitat, setting the stage for the wild 
turkey’s recovery. 

Highly trained biologists entered 
wildlife management in the 1940’s and 
1950's. Sophisticated techniques in 
live-trapping and transplanting of wild 
native stock rapidly evolved. Over 
20,000 live-trapped, native turkeys 
have been transplanted in the last 
three decades. 

The annual wild turkey harvest in- 
creased nearly threefold in the United 
States during the 1952-58 period. 
Today, wild turkeys have been reintro- 
duced into eight States in the East 
and two States west of the Mississippi 
from which they were extirpated. 

Despite recent successes, the tur- 
key’s future is not necessarily bright. 
Economic progress in the form of in- 
dustrial and housing developments, 
construction of highways and dams, 
increasing human populations and un- 
favorable forestry practices such as 
large-scale clear cutting and conver- 
sion to monocultural systems, is de- 
stroying habitat on a tremendous 
scale. 

I am pleased to note, Mr. Speaker, 
that there is an organization dedicated 
to restoring and managing rather than 
exploiting, the wild turkey and other 
valuable wildlife resources. The Na- 
tional Wild Turkey Federation, found- 
ed in 1973, is dedicated to the wise 
conservation and management of the 
American wild turkey and to strength- 
en the spirit of cooperation between 
landowners and users. And I am also 
pleased to note, Mr. Speaker, that 
presently under construction in my 
district and home county is the Wild 
Turkey Research Center. 

Mr. Speaker, I am confident that the 
efforts alluded to above will be greatly 
facilitated by the passage of this meas- 
ure, and I solicit my colleague’s co- 
sponsorship and support for this legis- 
lation. 
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INTEREST RATES—THE US. 
ECONOMY FOR THE NEXT FEW 
YEARS—THE EASTERN ESTAB- 
LISHMENT 


HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


@ Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, in 
this time of conflicting economic sig- 
nals and promised solutions, it is most 
fitting to read what Prof. Antony 
Sutton perceives is our Nation’s true 
course and direction. In an interview 
by Neland D. Noble, published in a 
June advisory letter by North Ameri- 
can Coin & Currency., Ltd., Professor 
Sutton untangles many of the confus- 
ing signals we are receiving. I com- 
mend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues. 
SPECIAL INTERVIEW 


With a new administration in Washing- 
ton, it is appropriate to once again interview 
Professor Antony Sutton the author of such 
books as National Suicide, The War On 
Gold, Wall Street and the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution, Wall Street and the Rise of Hitler, 
Wall Street and FDR, and Western Tech- 
nology and Soviet Development, 1917-1930. 
Professor Sutton was born in London, but 
became a U.S. citizen in 1962. He has been a 
professor of economics at California State 
University and a research fellow at the 
Hoover Institution on War, Revolution and 
Peace at Stanford University. Neland D. 
Nobel conducted the following interview on 
May 13th. 

NAC. The theme of several of your books 
traces the operation of a non-elected elite in 
this country that has had great influence in 
both government and industry. For the 
benefit of our readers, could you briefly ex- 
plain this elite’s origins and how they've op- 
erated in this country? 

Sutton, First of all, there is most definite- 
ly an establishment elite. This is very diffi- 
cult for many Americans to appreciate be- 
cause of the Constitutional tradition of the 
U.S.; it's much easier for Europeans to un- 
derstand it. In effect, it dominates foreign 
and (to a great extent) domestic policy. It’s 
origin is within from what we might call in- 
ternational banking circles. This is rather 
an elusive phrase, because it certainly 
doesn't include all banks, What we are talk- 
ing about is a very few multi-nationals. And 
the people who run these banks consider 
themselves to be international citizens 
rather than just American citizens. So, 
we're not talking about the average Ameri- 
can banker around the corner. We're talking 
about a few gentlemen who view the world 
in global terms and who have in effect aban- 
doned their U.S. citizenship. 

NAC. Could you give us some examples 
where you find this elite in operation? 

Surron. Yes. The most important by far 
was founded in 1919 and called the Council 
on Foreign Relations. It sprung out of some 
meetings in Paris just after WW-I and links 
back to the Royal Institute for Internation- 
al Affairs. The CFR has been dominant in 
US foreign policy since the 1930's, but 
reached its peak in the 1950's. In the 1960's, 
however, it was becoming too large with 
over 2,000 members, and so in 1973 the Tri- 
lateral Commission was founded by David 
Rockefeller of Chase Manhattan Bank. 
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Zbigniew Brzezinski was the first National 
Director. The Carter administration had 
about 20 CFR/TC members in high govern- 
ment positions. That should give you some 
idea. 

NAC. In your two volumes, Trilaterals 
Over Washington you demonstrate the link- 
age between members of the Carter admin- 
istration and industry groups and how they 
work together. How does the Reagan admin- 
istration stack up in terms of this interna- 
tional elite? 

Surron. First, let's get back to the elec- 
tions and the powers behind the scenes. The 
Carter administration was dominated by the 
Trilateral Commission. But almost unknown 
to most people was that the John Anderson 
campaign was also a Trilateral front. I 
looked at the financing of Anderson in the 
Federal Election Commission reports, and I 
found out that the CFR had heavily fi- 
nanced Anderson. Getting to Reagan, who is 
himself NOT a Trilateralist, I honestly be- 
lieve that he represents traditional Ameri- 
can values and that’s why he got elected. 
But the Trilaterals needed such a man at 
that point because, over the last decade or 
two, a vast underground has developed in 
the US—through the newsletters, through 
the gold and silver markets and even the 
anti-establishment culture of the left, etc. 
So, what was needed at the time of the elec- 
tion was a Presidential candidate who would 
reflect “grass roots” values, and Reagan was 
the ideal man, so the Trilaterals got behind 
Reagan. 

The makeup of his administration is very 
interesting. You can superficially only spy a 
few Trilaterals—Caspar Weinberger, George 
Bush—but that’s not all. For example, Wil- 
liam Casey (CIA), Malcolm Baldridge and 
General Haig are CFR and Regan indirectly 
reflects the elite through his Wall Street 
background. At the moment what you've 
got is a struggle within the administration 
(regarding the making of appointments) he- 
tween two groups. On one side you've got 
the grass roots people, and on the other side 
you’ve got those international globalist 
thinkers who want to take us into a new 
world order. 

NAC. What is the elite’s attitude toward 
money? 

Sutton, If you want to, you can go all the 
way back to the Constitutional debates be- 
tween the Jeffersonians and the Hamilto- 
nians. Basically, to control society political- 
ly, you've got to have a fiat money. You see 
this today in the Federal Reserve System, 
which is a private company—not govern- 
ment—established in 1913 with the power of 
the banks behind it. Essentially the FED is 
a control mechanism for this elite, so they 
must have a fiat money system. The last 
thing they want is gold and silver, because 
they give citizens individual sovereignty. 
You can't just create gold and silver at will 
as the FED can fiat paper money. In other 
words, there’s no way to control the mone- 
tary system if you have gold or silver in the 
system. This is the basis of their monetary 
ideas and they fully understand it and use it 
to their advantage. 

NAC. Edwin Meese made a statement re- 
cently that the administration had no inten- 
tion of bringing back the gold standard. Do 
you think gold’s chances are doomed? 

Sutton. I think conservatives have been 
much too optimistic about what's going to 
come out of the Reagan administration. In 
my view, you can dismiss any idea that 
we're going to back to the gold standard. 
First, the elite is currently both panicky and 
insecure. It knows that it is under attack, 
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where the attack is coming from, and 
they’re afraid of those behind it. Second, 
the elite has tremendous resources and they 
are going to start to bring these resources to 
bear. So, in the long run the only way we're 
going to get back to a gold standard is 
through Congress and the electoral process. 

NAC. Can the Reagan administration 
manage a controlled deflation of the U.S. 
economy? 

Sutton. Very definitely not. There are 
very few signs, when you look at the num- 
bers, that we’re heading into a controlled 
deflation. And even if we were, it’s a process 
that is extremely hard to control. Mass psy- 
chology plays an important part, so, if we 
get into a deflationary spiral there's no tell- 
ing where it will stop. I think Franklin Roo- 
sevelt found this our in 1933-34 when he 
tried to inflate the economy and saw how 
difficult its was. And of course the FED 
finds out how hard it is today on a daily 
basis. It’s very difficult to control with any 
degree of fine-tuning what happens in 
either a financial or economic system. 

NAC. If not a controlled deflation, what's 
Reagan going to bring us? And what about 
his budget cut rhetoric? 

Sutton, I'm glad you said “rhetoric”, be- 
cause Reagan's cuts are not cuts at all. Let 
me give you the numbers from America’s 
New Beginning—A Program for Economic 
Recovery. First of all, Reagan’s proposed 
cuts are only reductions in what Carter pro- 
posed. In other words, we aren't cutting at 
all, but just reducing the increase. Carter's 
proposed expenditures for 1981 is $657 bil- 
lion, Reagan proposed 1986 budget is $912 
billion. It is obvious that we are not talking 
about real budget cuts, but rather a 50 per- 
cent increase over the next five years. So, 
like you said, we're getting rhetoric. 

You see, the elite needed a man like 
Reagan, because the whole financial situa- 
tion was getting out of control, yet, even the 
elite saw the need for re-armament, If they 
were to impose re-armament PLUS the 
Carter budget, the situation would have 
gotten out of control very quickly. So, what 
they needed was the rhetoric Reagan was 
preaching which was supposed to dampen 
inflation. But you have got to look beyond 
the rhetoric to the numbers, and you find 
that what the Reagan camp is doing is 
making minor adjustments, on top of which 
they will put re-armament costs. So, we are 
going to get a 50 percent increase, not a re- 
duction. 

NAC. In your book, National Suicide, and 
in your three volumes on the transfer of 
U.S. technology to the USSR, you docu- 
mented massive transfers of military tech- 
nology to the Soviets which was financed in 
fact by this elite. Why do you think the 
elite is suddenly interested in re-armament? 
Isn't this a contradiction to their previous 
policy? 

Sutton. No. Because you make money out 
of conflict. Over $400 billion in contracts 
came out of the Vietnamese War. That's 
one aspect. Another aspect is that even the 
elite, which frankly is far more stupid than 
is generally believed, can see the massive ex- 
pansion of the USSR—Angola, Mozambique, 
Central America, Cambodia, Iran, Afghani- 
stan and South Africa—even the elite has fi- 
nally had its eyes opened. The USSR means 
what they say; they are going to expand. 
And this is why I said earlier that the elite 
has become panicky and why they have to 
have re-armament. 

NAC. When it becomes clear that Rea- 
gan’s cuts are NOT cuts, what will be the re- 
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sults in the financial markets by the mid- 
1980's? 

Sutron. You know, 5 years ago, I predict- 
ed 20 percent interest rates and I hit it right 
on the nose. I think you're going to see in 
the mid-1980’s interest rates which have 
been unknown in this country since prob- 
ably the mid-nineteenth century—you are 
going to see them at about 30 percent. And 
you're going to see rates of inflation of the 
same order. It’s just a matter of time once 
the current ‘deflationary bubble” is burst. 
And events over the next eighteen months 
will slowly impress this upon people. But 
you cannot time it exactly. Gradually, infla- 
tionary expectations will re-emerge, and of 
course, when the majority begins to expect 
inflation and we get a resumption of antici- 
patory spending—then you are going to see 
inflation like you've never seen it before. I 
see no way it can be avoided. 

NAC. The elite's past connection to gold is 
evidenced by Rhodes Trust’s underwriting 
of the CFR in 1919. But what is this connec- 
tion today? 

Sutton. I'm speculating here. But if you 
were to look at the Rothschild Investment 
Trust in Paris and London, I bet you'd find 
they've got about 30 percent in gold assets. 
In other words, there are two elites at least. 
The elite based on the Rothschild empire 
has a somewhat different view—more Euro- 
pean and African—than the elite in the U.S. 

NAC. Is there a connection between the 
gold mining industry today and the oper- 
ation of these elites? Is the attack on gold 
from the IMF and the U.S. Treasury simply 
a cover for them to accumulate gold assets? 

Surrox. It may be, but I've no proof of 
that. I think what you've got is one of the 
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elites in the world, based in Europe, has 
always been gold oriented. They of course 
are the ones who control Anglo America. I 
think this European elite is heavily tied to 
gold and has different objectives than the 
American elite. Interestingly enough, you've 
got representatives sitting in with the 
Trilaterals. So, while they may compete on 
one level, they are cooperating on others. 

Whether the Rockefeller elite owns gold, I 
do not know. It obviously can get more po- 
litical power by manipulating a fiat money 
system. 

NAC, We've had statements from Reagan 
that he'd like to see gold at $250, and 
Volcker has said the same thing. And of 
course Volcker made his public attack on 
Mr. Hunt during the time of negotiations 
for the special loans to Hunt. 

Sutton. You've made a very important 
point there. That attack on Bunker Hunt 
was obviously a concerted and deliberate 
effort—but who gained? The man who 
gained the most—a $100 million profit ac- 
cording to his own statement—was Armand 
Hammer of Occidental Petroleum, the son 
of Julius Hammer, Secretary General of the 
Communist Party, U.S.A., and whose broth- 
er is still a Soviet citizen. 

Hammer has always maintained close ties 
with the U.S.S.R. Another interesting fact is 
that when Reagan lifted the grain embargo, 
he also lifted the phosphate fertilizer em- 
bargo. Occidental Petroleum is one of the 
largest phosphate fertilizer producers in the 
U.S. and clearly stood to gain from the lift- 
ing of the grain embargo. And this under 
the Reagan administration. 

NAC. It doesn’t appear that much has 
changed. 
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Sutton. I don’t think they've changed. I 
think that in two or three years when you 
look back, you'll see it was just another 
facade. I don’t think Reagan is part of it—I 
think he’s an honestly conservative Ameri- 
can—but he is dealing with powers beyond 
his control. 

NAC. Would you like to make a summary 
statement about the topic we've covered 
here? 

Sutton. Yes. Recently, there was a dinner 
given in honor of Robert McNamara. The 
host and main speaker, David Rockefeller, 
had intended the meeting to be a closed one 
and the speeches confidential, but it ap- 
pears as if there were significant leaks. 

I heard of it through my European con- 
tacts. Although there were two versions 
which differed slightly due to translation, 
they essentially told the same tale. I found 
it extraordinary how Rockefeller admits 
that they have in fact built a new world 
order. And he also mentions a conflict 
within the elite between the old and the 
new which involves more than just budget 
cuts. I quote: “. . . because it’s going to en- 
danger the new world order which we have 
based on an alliance between Wall Street 
and Washington.” In other words David is 
now coming out and saying exactly what 
I've been saying in my books. Another 
quote: “Now radical conservatives are at- 


tempting to destroy all that and seeking 
first and foremost to serve the national in- 
terests of the U.S.” In other words, David is 
now admitting that he is no longer an 
American, but an international. 


NAC. Thank you Professor Sutton.e 
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SENATE—Monday, June 8, 1981 


The Senate met at 12 noon, on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by the President pro tempore 
(Mr. THURMOND). 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Richard 
C. Halverson, LL.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Let us pray. 

O give thanks to the Lord, for He is 
good, for His steadfast love endures for- 
ever. 

O give thanks to the God of gods, for 
His steadfast love endures forever.— 
Psalms 136 : 1, 2. 

Almighty God, sovereign Lord of the 
universe, limitless, timeless, in whom re- 
sides all wisdom and all power. We wor- 
ship Thee. We praise Thee for Thy jus- 
tice, that Thou art impartial in Thy love, 
long suffering in Thy mercy, enduring 
in Thy grace, and infinite in Thy faith- 
fulness. Great God our Father, we thank 
Thee for Thy matchless favor, Thy gra- 
cious love that enfolds, secures, and sus- 
tains us. We thank Thee for Thy infinite 
grace which covers all our transgres- 
sions, forgives and cleanses us from all 
our sins. We praise Thee. We adore 
Thee. We worship Thee. 

“Our God, our Help in ages past, 

Our Hope for years to come, 
Our Shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal Home. 


“Before the hills in order stood, 

Or Earth received her frame, 
From everlasting, Thou art God, 
To endless years the same.” 

—tIsaac Watts, 1719. 
Amen. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MAJORITY 
LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, the majority leader is 
recognized. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Journal of the proceedings of the Senate 
be approved to date. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE ON 
NOMINATIONS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I believe 
there is an order to proceed to the con- 
sideration of certain nominations on the 
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Executive Calendar beginning at 12:30 
p.m. today, including the nomination of 
Charles Z. Wick on which there is a time 
limitation of 1 hour to be equally di- 
vided. 

It is my expectation that we will dis- 
pose of the Wick nomination today, un- 
less a rollcall vote is ordered, and in that 
event, according to the final provision 
of the order that was agreed to on this 
past Thursday, the vote, if it is ordered, 
will be postponed until 2 o’clock on Tues- 
day. 

There is also an order to proceed to 
the consideration of the nomination of 
Chester A. Crocker and Myer Rashish. 
There is no time limitation on those two 
nominations. I will try to have a further 
report to the Senate later. 


ORDER FOR ROUTINE MORNING 
BUSINESS TODAY 


Mr. BAKER. Is there a special order 
for the recognition of any Senator today? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There 
are none. 


Mr. BAKER. I thank the Chair. 


After the expiration of time allocated 
to the two leaders under the standing 
order, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be a period for the transaction of 
routine morning business not to extend 
beyond the hour of 12:30 p.m. in which 
Senators may speak for not more than 
5 minutes each. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


TENTATIVE LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, the situa- 
tion for the remainder of this week I 
will try to report on a little later in the 
day. It had been hoped we would be in 
position to proceed to the food stamp 
bill tomorrow, but I understand the re- 
port to accompany that bill was not filed 
in time to comply with the 3-day rule 
to bring up that bill on Tuesday. 

I observe the distinguished minority 
leader is in the Chamber, and although 
he may not be in a position to answer 
me at this moment, I hope that, notwith- 
standing it would require 1 day to be 
waived on the 3-day rule, we might still 
go to the food stamp bill on Tuesday if 
we can. That would be very helpful. If 
we cannot, then, of course, we will take 
it up as soon as possible, which will be 
on Wednesday. > 

I also hope we will be able to proceed 
to the consideration of the Federal Elec- 
tion Commission authorization bill on 


Tuesday. That may or may not be possi- 
ble, but that I will also discuss with the 
minority leader. 

The Fur Seal Treaty I had announced 
might be disrosed of on Tuesday, but 
I am advised now that certain Senators 
who are involved deeply in that contro- 
versy may not be available to participate 
in the debate on Tuesday, so it may be 
necessary for the leadership to resched- 
ule that. 

I will say to those who are listening 
that it is the intention of the leadership 
to proceed to the consideration of the 
Fur Seal Treaty as soon as possible, in 
any event sometime this week. It has 
been on the calendar for a long time, and 
we have gone to great lengths to accom- 
modate the convenience of a number of 
Senators more than once and, frankly, 
I would like to see it disposed of. So 
sometime this week I hope we can agree 
on the time. If we cannot agree on the 
time, it may be necessary to move to 
go into executive session for the purpose 
of considering that item. 

Mr. President, there may be other 
items we may be able to deal with this 
week and, of course, the main one is the 
reconciliation package. It is the hope of 
the leadership that all of the reconcilia- 
tion bills can be reported from the sev- 
eral jurisdictional committees to the 
Budget Committee not later than the 
10th of June, which is the day after to- 
morrow, and that by the 12th of June, 
the statutory date for receiving those re- 
ports, the Budget Committee will be in 
position to package those reconciliation 
bills in several bills they have received, 
and have them ready to report to the 
floor for consideration during the follow- 
ing week, that is, during the week of the 
15th of June. 

We simply must do those bills as 
promptly as possible, and I expect by 
the middle of that week, say, by the 17th 
of June, that we should be in position to 
move to their consideration. 

There is, of course, a 20-hour time lim- 
itation by statute, which can be reduced 
on a nondebatable motion. I would not 
plan to move to reduce the time unless 
that became actually necessary, but all 
Members should be on notice that the 
reconciliation bill as packaged and pre- 
sented by the Budget Committee will 
have priority over virtually everything 
else we may consider. 

Mr. President, after that somewhat 
rambling and more lengthy prognostica- 
tion than planned, I renew my request 
of the minority leader as to whether or 
not we might be able to waive 1 day from 
the 3-day rule on the food stamp bill in 
order to permit us to take it up on 
Tuesday. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
speaking personally I would have no ob- 
jection. But I understand there is an 
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objection or objections on this side to 
proceeding before the 3-day rule has 
elapsed on this particular bill. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. I wonder if there is any pos- 
sibility of reexamining that question? 
I do not wish to press unduly, but the 
minority leader knows better than any- 
body else in this Chamber the urgency 
of trying to move the schedule of the 
Senate as promptly as possible. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I will be glad 
to review the prospects. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the minority 
leader. 

Mr. President, I have no further re- 
quirement for my time under the stand- 
ing order, and I will be glad to yield now 
a minute of that time to the distin- 
guished President pro tempore, the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

(Mr. SIMPSON assumed the chair.) 


ORDER FOR STAR PRINT ON S. 1297 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
wish to thank the distinguished majority 
leader. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a star print be made of S. 1297 
to correct its title. This correction will 
indicate that S. 1297 will amend titie 38, 
United States Code, and not title 18, 
United States Code, as originally printed. 

I send to the desk a corrected copy of 
S. 1297 and ask unanimous consent that 
the Clerk make the necessary correction. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, if there 
is no request by any other Senator for 
time under the standing order, I would 
be happy to yield that time remaining 
to the distinguished minority leader if 
he has any need for it. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank the distinguished majority 
leader. I have no need for the time. As 
a matter of fact, I am prepared to yield 
my own time back, also. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I yield 
back the time remaining allocated to 
me under the standing order. 

Mr, ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield back the time on this side. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, there will now be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business not to extend beyond 
the hour of 12:30, during which time 
Senators may speak for not to exceed 5 
minutes each. 
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ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR NUNN ON THURSDAY, JUNE 
11, 1981 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, is there 
a special order for the recognition of 
the Senator from Georgia (Mr. Nunn) 
on Tuesday, June 9? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct; there is. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that that order be vitiated and 
that, instead, the special order for the 
recognition of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Georgia be entered on the same 
basis for Thursday, June 11, 1981. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR HARRY F. BYRD, JR., ON 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 10, 1981 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a spe- 
cial order for the recognition of the 
distinguished senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Harry F. BYRD, Jr.) for a pe- 
riod not to exceed 15 minutes after the 
period for the recognition of the two 
leaders under the standing order on 
Wednesday, June 10. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECEIPT OF THE SIXTH ANNUAL 
REPORT OF THE NATIONAL COM- 
MISSION FOR EMPLOYMENT 
POLICY 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, as 
the President pro tempore of this body, I 
have received the sixth annual report of 
the National Commission for Employ- 
ment Policy for the calendar year 1980. 
This report is available for review by my 
colleagues in my office. 


NOMINATIONS OF CHESTER A. 
CROCKER AND MYER RASHISH 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I observe 
that the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina is on the floor. In view of 
the fact that we do not have time agree- 
ments on the Crocker and Rashish nomi- 
nations, and I know of his considerable 
interest in these matters, I wonder if he 
would give us any further idea on how we 
might proceed on those nominations? 

Mr. HELMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the distinguished 
majority leader. I want to assure him 
now, as I have assured him in the past, 
that I have no wish to hold up any nomi- 
nations beyond the constraints, perhaps 
self-imposed, that I find in the Constitu- 
tion, the advice and consent requirement 
of Senators. 
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I frequently said that I have nothing 
personal against any of these nominees 
but have questions, as I have had and as 
I still do, for a couple of them. I know 
that the majority leader understands 
that I wish to pursue what I perceive to 
be my responsibility. 


_ Let us first address Mr. Rashish’s nom- 
ination. I am today sending a letter to 
the distinguished chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, Mr. PERCY. 
For the record, I might as well read it 
in its entirety. It is not all that long. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: You have been most 
gracious to members of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, be they Republican or 
Democratic members, in their requests that 
nominees be called back before the Com- 
mittee for further questioning where such 
additional inquiry is requested. 

I need point only to the case of Dr. Le- 
fever as one example of this, And, certainly, 
you were most accommodating to minority 
members of the Committee in the cases of 
Messrs. Pauken and Malone. 

It is in this spirit of cooperation that 
I request that the Committee on Foreign 
Relations ask Mr. Myer Rashish, nominated 
for Undersecretary of State for Economic Af- 
fairs, be called again before the Committee, 
so that Senators might question him con- 
cerning his recommendation that 100 Cater- 
pillar pipelayers be sold to the Soviet Union. 


Then I continue in my letter to Sena- 
tor Percy: 

While you and I both wish that U.S. in- 
dustry prosper in its sales to foreign nations, 
this proposed sale is highly inappropriate, 
given the continuing Soviet aggression in 
many parts of the world, directly challeng- 
ing US. interests on a broad front. I need 
only note continued Soviet military action 
in Afghanistan, and Soviet threats in Poland. 

I am particularly concerned that these 
pipelayers might have military application. 
For example, I am told that they might be 
used to further Soviet military action in 
Afghanistan, building a pipeline there to 
supply the Soviet military with badly-needed 
petroleum products. More ominous is their 
potential use in constructing an under- 
ground command, control and communica- 
tions network for the Soviets. Such a net- 
work could render ineffective our satellite 
and other intercepts of Soviet military 
communications and thereby make more 
unstable the already delicate ability of the 
United States to monitor and verify Soviet 
military activities. 

Therefore, I urge that the Committee on 
Forcign Relations recall the Rashish nomi- 
naticn, and that hearings on the pipelayer 
matter and Mr. Rashish's role in it be held 
at the earliest possible date. 


I think the public, the American peo- 
ple, Mr. President, deserve to have some 
answers on that. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Recorp 
at this point a letter dated May 20, 1981, 
addressed to the President and signed 
by me which deals with the proposed 
sale of some 100 pipelayers to the Soviet 
Union. I am still awaiting a reply. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C., May 20, 1981. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. PRESIDENT: I urge that the pro- 
prosed sale of some 100 pipelayers to the 
Soviet Union not be approved by your Ad- 
ministration. I have learned that the De- 
partment of State is in the process of rec- 
ommending such a sale, which could have 
serious national security implications. 

While all of us desire that U.S. industry 
prosper in its sales to foreign nations, this 
sale is inappropriate, given the continuing 
Soviet aggression in many parts of the world, 
directly challenging U.S. and Western in- 
terests on a broad front; and because of na- 
tional security considerations. 

I have an especial concern that these pipe- 
layers—made, I am told, by the Caterpillar 
Company—may be used by the Soviets to 
build additional pipelines into Afghanistan 
in support of the Soviet invasion of that 
country; or, more ominously, to construct an 
underground command, control and com- 
munications network for Soviet military use. 
Such a network could render ineffective our 
satellite and other intercepts of Soviet mili- 
tary communications, and thus make more 
unstable the already delicate ability of the 
United States to monitor and verify Soviet 
military activities. 

I urge your personal consideration of this 
matter and its obvious implications. 

Sincerely, 
JESSE HELMS. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, this is ex- 
actly the sort of issue I had in mind 
when I questioned whether establish- 
ment holdovers would be able to come 
up with new directives in foreign policy. 

Mr. President, now with reference to 
the Crocker nomination, Mr. President, 
there was a little bit of confusion here 
on Thursday. I mentioned to a very ca- 
pable and dedicated member of the Sen- 
ate staff that I hoped it would be pos- 
sible to lift my hold on the nomination 
of Mr. Crocker and perhaps approve it 
that afternoon. But the conversation 
that I had with Mr. Crocker left some 
questions unanswered and I decided that 
it would not be possible to lift the hold. 
Later on it was cleared up, but by that 
time the majority leader, as I under- 
stand it, had been informed that I had 
in fact lifted the hold and I had not. 


But I say to my friend from Tennessee 
that, reluctantly, it is my desire to re- 
tain the hold, on behalf of mvself and a 
number of other Senators, on Mr. 
Crocker pending the investigation of 
some leaks which have occurred in his 
area of the State Department and which 
may well have been the work, in the 
judgment of press reports, of Mr. Crocker 
E It i a ee yaad that the 

ry o ate is actively inve: - 
ing this problem. 5 ibe 

There was a quite revealing repo 
past Thursday, June 4, in the Wall Brest 
Journal about the leaks emanating from 
the State Department. It is headlined 

Haiz Is Probing News Leaks From Office 
of Nominee for US. African Affairs 
3 pss unanimous consent that that 
article from the Wall Street Journal be 
printed in the Recor at this point. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Harc Is Prosrnc News LEAKS FROM OFFICE 
or NOMINEE For U.S. AFRICAN AFFAIRS Post 


(By Karen Elliott House) 


Chester Crocker's confirmation as Assistant 
Secretary of State for African Affairs now 
faces trouble in the State Department as well 
as in the Senate. 

Secretary of State Alexander Haig has 
started investigating recent leaks of confi- 
dential documents from Mr. Crocker's bureau 
to newspapers, and high-level State Depart- 
ment officials are making it clear that they 
hold Mr. Crocker responsible. Mr. Crocker has 
been running the bureau since January, 
although he hasn’t been confirmed by the 
Senate. 

“Let me suggest that the leaks are atro- 
cious and appalling to me,” Mr. Haig told 
newspaper editors and broadcasters at a 
State Department forum, 

Whether Mr. Crocker’s nomination will be 
withdrawn won't be clear until the investi- 
gation is completed, probably late this week 
or early next week. But State Department 
officials say that is possible. 

If the nomination is withdrawn, it will be 
a blow to national security adviser Richard 
Allen, who pushed Mr. Crocker for the job. 
And it will be a victory for Sen. Jesse Helms 
(R., N.C.) who long has opposed Mr. Crocker 
as too close to the Carter administration in 
his policy ideas. Mr. Helms has said that the 
Carter administration put close ties with 
black Africa ahead of friendly relations with 
white-dominated South Africa and that this 
administration mustn't follow that line. 

State Department officials insist that they 
aren't bowing to Sen. Helms and using the 
leaks as a rationale for dropping a nominee 
who has become too controversial. Spokes- 
man Dean Fischer went out of his way yes- 
terday to say Mr. Haig hasn't made any per- 
sonnel deals with Sen. Helms to win his co- 
operation. Sen. Helms has offered to drop his 
opposition to Mr. Crocker if the Secretary 
names Clifford A. Kiracofe, Jr., a 32-year-old 
researcher at the Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy in Medford, Mass., to Mr. Crock- 
er's staff with responsibility for southern 
Africa policy. 

Mr. Crocker says that he is willing to con- 
sider Mr. Kiracofe along with anyone else 
who applies for a job but that Secretary Haig 
doesn't want Sen. Helms selecting the State 
Department staff. Mr. Crocker adds that he 
hasn't been told that the administration may 
be reconsidering nis nomination. 

Regardless, Mr. Crocker, an African expert 
who served in the Nixon administration, 
suddenly has few defenders. The White 
House now says the State Department must 
push his confirmation in the Senate. And 
State Department officials, noting he was Mr. 
Allen’s choice rather than Mr. Haig’s, says 
the White House must fight the battle with 
Mr. Helms for Senate confirmation. Mr. 
Helms has blocked a full Senate vote on 
Mr. Crocker's confirmation since the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee recommended 
approval by a 16-to-0 vote last month. 

At a minimum, Mr. Crocker appears in 
danger of becoming an example of this ad- 
ministration’s determination to stop news 
leaks. Publication by The Washington Post 
and The New York Times of documents Mr. 
Crocker drafted to outline administration 
African policy has compounded his troubles. 
“We don’t know who did it, but as head of 
the bureau he must bear responsibility,” says 
a State Department official. 

Just last week, John Shaw, a consultant 
on personnel to Richard Kennedy, Under 
Secretary of State for Management, was dis- 
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missed, State Department officials say. The 
reason, they say, is that he disclosed to the 
press that the administration is considering 
nominating Joseph Reed, an aide to Chase 
Manhattan Bank’s former chairman, David 
Rockefeller, as Ambassador to Morocco. 

As for Mr. Crocker, State Department of- 
ficials now say that Mr. Haig has long had 
doubts about the nominee's managerial abil- 
ities. And they suggest that Mr. Crocker's 
African trip earlier this year when South Af- 
rica's leaders refused to meet with him was 
“{ll-timed.” Explains one official, Our con- 
cerns aren't ideological but managerial.” 

But Mr. Crocker's problems appear to have 
taken a turn for the worse after a meeting 
late last month between Secretary Haig and 
Sen. Helms, whose concerns are ideological. 

Mr. Crocker, who has written extensively 
on Africa, has said publicly that he favors 
strong ties with South Africa but that he be- 
lieves it is possible for the U.S. to remain 
friends with important black African states 
as well. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, in order 
that it may become obvious to my col- 
leagues of the extent and nature of 
the leaks from Mr. Crocker’s office, I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
“U.S. Details Terms for Closer South 
African Ties,” from the Washington 
Post of May 29, 1981, be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

U.S. DETAILS TERMS For CLOSER SOUTH 
AFRICAN TIES 
(By Joe Ritchie) 

The United States has indicated to South 
Africa in clear terms that it is willing to 
“open a new chapter” in bilateral ties in ex- 
change for cooperation on combating Soviet 
influence in southern Africa and on at- 
taining an “internationally acceptable” solu- 
tion in Namibia, according to State Depart- 
ment working papers. 

U.S. officials confirmed basic information 
contained in several of the briefing papers 
which were drafted by high-level U.S. ofi- 
cials in preparation for the recent visit by 
South African Foreign Minister Roelof (Pik) 
Botha. The documents were made available 
to the Washington Post by Randall Robin- 
son, the executive director of TransAfrica, 
a black-orlented lobbying group on African 
affairs that consistently has opposed South 
African racial policies. 

One of the papers suggested that if the 
South Africans cooperate on an “interna- 
tionally acc>p*able settlement” of the prob- 
lem of Namibian independence. the United 
States can work to end South Africa's pole- 
cat status in the world and seek to restore its 
place at a legitimate and important regional 
actor with whom we can cooperate prag- 
matically.” 

Secretary of State Alexander M. Haig, Jr., 
was advised by his top aid on Africa that 
the administration should respond to South 
African cooperation on Namibia—a territory 
South Africa continues to control under an 
expired League of Nations mandate—with 
“small but concrete steps such as the nor- 
malization of our military attache relation- 
ship.” 

The two countries have greatly reduced 
their military representations—to one at- 
tache each—since Pretoria accused three 
American attaches of taking aerial photo- 
graphs of secret installations in April 1979. 

A recurring theme in the documents is 
the role South Africa can play in helping the 
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United States counter Soviet influence in 
such places as Namibia and Angola. The 
mew chance for improved relations, as one 
of Haig's advisers put it, “represents an op- 
portunity to counter the Soviet threat in 
Africa.” 

State Department officials reflected aware- 
ness that their talks with the South Africans 
had potential pitfalls. Assistant Secretary of 
State-designate for African Affairs Chester 
A. Crocker advised Haig that “South African 
truculence (which can be coated with great 
charm) is compounded with the fact that, 
as an international pariah, the country has 
‘had no meaningful, balanced bilateral rela- 
tions in recent memory.“ 

“Thus,” Crocker continued “the South 
Africans deeply resent being treated as an 
embarrassment and are not used to the give- 
and-take of pragmatic relations. If the South 
Africans still want to vent their frustrations, 
I fear you will be subjected to Pik’s rhetoric. 
Thus, it is in your interests to take control 
of the meeting from the beginning.” 

Although there have been broad hints of a 
shift in the Reagan administration’s public 
posture toward South Africa—particularly 
compared with the Carter administration's 
approach of cooperating more with black Af- 
rica and confronting South Africa on its 
racial policies—the background papers pro- 
vide some of the clearest documentation to 
date of how far the United States is willing 
to go to help the internationally isolated 
Pretoria government attain some degree of 
respectability in the world. 

In a background briefing for reporters on 
May 16 after Botha’s talks here, the Rea- 
gan administration announced that it was 
pursuing a policy of “constructive engage- 
ment” with the South Africans, rather than 
the previous policy of “confrontation.” 

Reporters were not given details of im- 
pending changes in the U.S.-South African 
relationship. 

By aligning itself, however marginally, 
with South Africa, the United States is tak- 
ing a calculated risk that it will not com- 
pletely alienate many Third World countries, 
particularly in black Africa, where Pretoria 
is viewed as a pariah because of its official 
policy of apartheid, or institutionalized sep- 
aration of the races. 

Nigerian President Shehu Shagari, on a re- 
cent state visit to Britain, warned the United 
States against tilting its policy on Africa 
toward Pretoria or helping the South Afri- 
cans back the rebel forces of Jonas Savimbi 
in Angola. Shagari said it would be “very 
unwise” for Washington to back rebels in a 
sovereign African nation. Nigeria is the sec- 
ond-largest supplier of foreign oil to the 
United States, supplying 1.2 million barrels 
per day. 

An American shift toward South Africa 
also confronts head-on key issues such as 
Namibia, military cooperation and exports 
of strategic minerals, such as enriched 
uranium. 

The State Department papers reflected the 
thinking of senior officials on the U.S.-South 
African relationship, officials said. Robinson 
said he obtained the papers from a State 
Department employe, and U.S. officials con- 
firmed their authenticity. Robinson would 
not reveal his source. 

Robinson said he passed on the documents 
because he felt that the United States is 
“moving into a de facto alliance with South 
Africa in exchange for no clear commitments 
on South Africa’s part” and that there 
should be a wider public debate on the 
issue. 

The U.S. view of the new developing rela- 
tionship is that it is a more pragmatic ap- 
proach to dealing with the South Africans, 
that the United States will be in a better 
position to pressure the South Africans for 
change if it shows willingness to support 
positive movement for change. 
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According to the paper prepared by Crocker 
for Haig's talks with Botha, the United States 
sees its new relationship as being based 
upon our shared hopes for the future pros- 
perity, security and stability of southern Af- 
rica, constructive changes within South Af- 
rica and our shared perception of the role of 
the Soviet Union and its surrogates in 
thwarting those goals.” 

The U.S. position was that although Wash- 
ington and Pretoria “may continue to differ 
on apartheid,” the U.S. “can cooperate with 
a society undergoing constructive change.” 

African diplomats interviewed here 
stressed that as long as South Africa con- 
tinues its policies of apartheid, they can- 
not cooperate with Pretoria, and they said 
they were watching closely the formulation 
of the new administration's policy on south- 
ern Africa. The Africans are also concerned 
that the United States would abandon its 
support of U.N. Security Council Resolution 
435, which it and the Africans currently ac- 
cept as the basis for Namibian independence. 

According to the May 16 briefing, the 
United States and South Africa did not fully 
achieve a meeting of minds on Namibia. 

Nevertheless, at a news conference upon 
his return to South Africa, Botha hailed 
what he called a new American realism on 
the Namibian question. 

“All around I found a much greater grasp 
and understanding, the ability to look at 
South Africa in a different light, to see the 
importance of the Cape [of Good Hope] 
route in a clear way, our strategic minerals 
and other things.” 

Another document left behind by the 
South Africans said they would be prepared 
to secure U.S. access to critical minerals and 
naval facilities, and generally protect U.S. 
financial and trade interests in the region, 
if Washington recognized that there are “no 
shortcut solutions to the question of the 
e.ercise of political power in South Africa.“ 

In another paper, a secret South African 
summary of the sticky nuclear relationship 
between the two countries, Pretoria asked 
Washington to review its policy, established 
under the Carter administration, of forbid- 
ding export licenses for enriched nuclear fuel 
to South Africa as long as South Africa does 
not adhere to the Nuclear international 
safeguards at its research facilities. 

State Department officials said the United 
States has not changed its position, al- 
though discussions are continuing on the 
problem. There has been a four-year im- 
passe over U.S. refusal to ship fuel under 
terms of a South African contract with the 
Department of Energy. 

Overall, U.S. officials emphasized that the 
South Africans did not obtain all that they 
thought they might from the U.S. side dur- 
ing Botha's visit, but, as one source put 
it, “They haven't gotten beaten over the 
head repeatedly with posturing, either.” 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, just yes- 
terday, the Johannesburg Sunday news- 
papers were busily publishing further 
information which has all the appear- 
ances in the world that it too came from 
Mr. Crocker's office. Indeed could it have 
come from Mr. Crocker himself. 

Moreover, whoever leaked this mate- 
rial attempts to deflect the blame for 
the leaks by implying that it may have 
come from the office of Senator HELMs 
of North Carolina. 

Well, the interesting part of that, Mr. 
President, is that the Senator from 
North Carolina never had the informa- 
tion that was leaked. And I do not want 
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to appear to be in the state of high 
dudgeon about this thing, but Mr. 
Crocker had better sweep around his 
own door instead of referring to this 
Senator or any other Senator, partic- 
ularly when this Senator has never had 
in his possession nor has any member 
of my staff had in his possession the 
information that was leaked. 

I wish to say very emphatically that 
neither this Senator nor anybody asso- 
ciated with me was responsible in any 
way for leaking the material in question. 


This material appeared in the Sunday 
Times and the Sunday Express in 
Johannesburg. They are both sister 
newspapers of the same publisher. And 
I think the Senators reading these 
stories, when they become available, will 
agree that they were published in an 
obvious attempt to boost Mr. Crocker’s 
reputation in South Africa immediately 
previous to his planned visit there this 
week. 

Now toth of these newspapers, it needs 
to be said, Mr. President, have been very, 
very close to Mr. Crocker. They praise 
him fairly constantly and very highly, 
wh'ch is their right. They have published 
many of Mr. Crocker’s own articles under 
his byline. At the time of the visit of 
South African Foreign Minister Pik 
Botha to this country, these newspapers 
published intimate and confidential de- 
tails of that visit. 

Mr. President, I, of course, do not yet 
have yeterday’s newspapers from Johan- 
nesburg, but the articles in question 
have been read to me over the telephone 
and I ask unanimous consent that ex- 
cerpts from one of them be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 


There being no obection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Johannesburg Sunday Express, 

June 7, 1981] 
THE Bic Day FoR CROCKER 

Meanwhile the U.S. State Department and 
according to some sources, the CIA, are con- 
ducting a witch hunt to discover who leaked 
confidential American government docu- 
ments to Transafrica. .. . There has been 
speculation that the documents were leaked 
by a source close to Senator Helms to help 
block Dr. Crocker’s appointment, But Trans- 
africa director Randall Robinson vehemently 
denies this. 

* * . * „ 

The right wing Helms disagrees violently 
with what he perceives as Dr. Crocker's soft- 
ness regarding closer ties with South Africa. 
The vote was put on hold at the request of 
Senator Jesse Helms who has been attempt- 
ing to block the appointment. However, Sen- 
ator Howard Baker told Senator Helms this 
week that the vote could not be delayed any 
longer. Senator Helms has apparently ad- 
mitted to Senator Baker that he is unable 
to rustle up enough Senate votes to defeat 
Dr. Crocker's appointment. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, now where 
did the newspapers get this information? 
I think Alexander Haig knows where the 
newspapers got that information. And 
that is the reason I am continuing a hold 
on Mr. Crocker. 
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But the newspapers said “based upon 
State Department sources.” Now I think 
that the State Department had better get 
its act straight in terms of this leaking 
business. 

I intend to have more information 
than I now have, Mr. President, before I 
will consent to the consideration of the 
Crocker nomination. 

Mr. President, I went into this at some 
length because I wanted my distin- 
guished majority leader and other Sena- 
tors to know that this is not a frivolous 
thing on my part. I take the advise and 
consent responsibility seriously. I can 
assure the majority leader and other 
Senators that until I can reach the con- 
clusion that I have fulfilled my obligation 
under that constitutional requirement I 
will gladly and quickly resist the nomina- 
tion to confirm. I do hope the majority 
leader understands my position. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from North Carolina. It 
leaves us however, with a major dilem- 
ma. I have not the slightest doubt that 
what the Senator from North Carolina 
says is correct. He knows that. But by 
the same token when I was informed on 
Thursday that the holds had been lifted, 
I proceeded to seek to obtain unani- 
mous consent to proceed to the consider- 
ation of these two nominations today. 
As I pointed out earlier, there is no time 
limit for debate on these two nomina- 
tions, unlike the Wick nomination on 
which there is an hour to be equally di- 
vided. I was not aware that the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina wished to in- 
terpose his objections to these nomina- 
tions again until this morning. 

I would make this proposal, Mr. Presi- 
dent: I think that under the order just 
entered we are going to be out of morn- 
ing business not later than 12:30. At 
12:30, we are to go to the consideration 
of the Wick nomination. I propose to 
leave that effective. 

By the way, I do not know of any par- 
ticular reason to have a rollcal] vote on 
Mr. Wick. I would hope we might be 
able to confirm him this afternoon by 
voice vote. If a rol'rall is ordered, it will 
go over until tomorrow. 

On the Rashish and Crocker nomina- 
tions, which are to follow under the 
order just entered, I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, that we postpone 
consideration for 1 hour while the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina and I have the 
3 to discuss this matter fur- 

er. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, as I under- 
stand the distinguished majority leader 
he is not seeking to waive the order 
which has already been entered in any 
way, but he merely seeks to postpone the 
operation of that order for 1 hour with 
respect to the nominations of Mr. 
Rashish and Mr. Crocker. 

Mr, BAKER. The minority leader is 
correct, Mr. President. The reason for 
that is obvious. The way the order stands 
now as soon as we finish the Wick 
nomination, we would be on the Rashish 
and Crocker nominations. I have not 
had the opportunity to discuss this 
thoroughly with the Senator from North 
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Carolina. I believe an hour would give 
us an opportunity to do that. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object and I will not object, 
I want to pay tribute to my distinguished 
colleague from North Carolina. I have 
watched him operate in the Senate for 
a long, long time. Certainly, I think that 
the advise and consent procedure of the 
U.S. Senate should not be taken light- 
ly. I was interested in his comments this 
morning. I do hope, though, that we can 
move along on some of these nomina- 
tions. 

I could not help but think during the 
discussion of the almost innumerable 
members who are supposed to be at work 
now in the new administration who are 
not working because, for a variety of 
reasons, which some of us do not under- 
stand, there have been great delays in 
sending over nominees for Under Secre- 
tary posts and a whole series of areas 
that I happen to be involved in because 
of my committee assignments. I would 
like to plead once again with the ma- 
jority that communication be made to 
the White House to please move along 
their appointees much more rapidly so 
that we can carry out the advise and 
consent procedures that have been re- 
ferred to this morning by the Senator 
from North Carolina. 

It seems to me that here we are in 
June, and certainly this has been the 
slowest administration on record for 
getting the nominees over here to us so 
that we can work our constitutional re- 
sponsibilities that have been ably de- 
scribed by the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. 

I would just like to insert these com- 
ments at this time with the hope that 
the Reagan administration can get on 
track a little faster than they have thus 
far, and criticize, if I might, the rather 
slow procedure in getting key people in 
key jobs, with the idea of making this 
administration a success. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ma- 
jority leader is recognized. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I renew 
my request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HELMS. Will the Senator restate 
the request? 

ONE-HOUR POSTPONEMENT OF RASHISH AND 

CROCKER NOMINATIONS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that we modify the 
existing unanimous-consent order so 
that instead of proceeding immediately 
to the consideration of the Rashish and 
Crocker nomination after we dispose of 
the Wick nomination, that the consid- 
eration of the Rashish and Crocker 
nominations be postponed for the pe- 
riod of time of 1 hour to give us the op- 
portunity to consult. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, nobody is 
trying to take advantage of anybody. I 
know the Senator from North Carolina 
well and I know his concerns are 
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genuinely well founded. I do not doubt 
for one moment the statements and rep- 
resentations that he has made. It leaves 
us, though, with a dilemma. That is the 
reason for the 1 hour, so that we can 
confer and see if we can find a way out 
of this problem. At 12:30, 3 minutes from 
now, we will go to the Wick nomination. 

May I say one final word on the com- 
ments of the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska about the slowness of the ad- 
ministration in submitting nominations. 
That is true. If he thinks he should com- 
plain about it, he should sit in on some 
of the meetings I have with Republican 
Members of the Senate. It would make 
his concern pale into insignificance be- 
cause there are so many concerns. 

Mr. President, there are some problems 
that should be taken account of to at 
least explain if not justify the problem. 

One is we have a whole array of new 
statutes, rules and requirements for dis- 
closure, for background checks, for the 
statutes and laws that have been put 
into force in the last few years which 
make it more difficult, first, to obtain 
good men and women to serve in Gov- 
ernment, and, two, to comply with all 
the requirements that we in most cases 
have enacted. That is not a justification 
but it is at least, in part, an explanation. 

I have used the same argument that 
I used with my colleagues on the Repub- 
lican side of the aisle. Judging by the 
look of amusement of my two friends on 
the other side of the aisle, I do not think 
I have had any more luck in convincing 
them than I have the Members on this 
side. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. As chairman of 
the African Affairs Committee, Mr. 
President, I have greatly respected the 
interests and concerns of the Senator 
from North Carolina in the appointment 
of the Assistant Secretary for African 
Affairs. It is a very important appoint- 
ment. I have been very impressed with 
the background that Dr. Crocker brings 
in consideration of this appointment. 

Given the sensitivity of the area and 
the great interest in the formulation of 
our African policy, I think it is impor- 
tant, and we all recognize that, that we 
move along and get an Assistant Secre- 
tary in place so that there can be some- 
one to look to for guidance in explaining 
the formulation of this policy. 

I would certainly like to be prepared, 
as Senator HeLMs has been, to move for- 
ward together so that we might be able 
to resolve this question. Thank you, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. HELMS. I ask unanimous consent 
that I may be permitted to proceed for 
not more than 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection. it is so ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President. I appre- 
ciate the comments of the distinguished 
Serator from Kansas. 

Mr. President, let me point out that 
it is my wish to expedite all appoint- 
ments whenever possible. This very af- 
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ternoon I am presiding over hearings on 
two State Department nominees, and I 
intend to expedite these nominations be- 
cause I think these nominees are good 
men. The two nominations in question 
are those of Ambassador Thomas O. 
Enders to be Assistant Secretary of State 
for Inter-American Affairs and of Am- 
bassador J. William Middendorf II, to be 
Ambassador to the Organization of 
American States. 

I just want the record to be clear that 
there has been no untoward holdup of 
any nomination with which I have been 
associated. 

I do think that the Senate has the duty 
to examine all nom'nees, part cularly 
those in regard to the tenuous state of 
our foreign policy and our foreign 
relations. 

Mr. President, I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader. I must say that 
I did not know an agreement had been 
reached earlier this morning with respect 
to these nominations, but he and I can 
discuss that privately. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the Senate will now go 
into executive session to proceed to the 
consideration of the nomination of 
Charles Z. Wick, of California, to be a 
Director of the International Communi- 
cations Agency. The clerk will state the 
nomination. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICA- 
TIONS AGENCY 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of Charles Z. Wick, of 
California, to be Director. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, is the con- 
trol under the order allocated to the 
majority and minority leaders? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. BAKER. I yield myself 1 minute. 

Mr. President, I am advised that we 
have no requests for time to speak on 
this nomination and no requirement for 
a rollcall vote on this side. The nomina- 
tion has been reported and we have no 
further requirement, I believe, for de- 
bate, since it came out of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations and has been 
on the calendar for a while. I am pre- 
pared to go now to a voice vote if that 
is desirable. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, likewise, on 
this side, we have no known requests for 
speeches for or against this nomination 
that has been reported out of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. We are pre- 
pared to cooperate with the majority 
leader to the extent of yielding back any 
time that we have remaining and would 
agree to a voice vote of approval. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
ro — — aone minority leader. 

e ack my e rem 
the standing order. ee 
3 1 OFFICER. Without 

on, the nominati i 
pvt 2 on is considered 
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Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the nomi- 
nation was confirmed. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be immediately notified of the confirma- 
tion of the nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TIME AGREEMENT ON FUR SEALS 
TREATY 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, on Thursday, 
June 11, no later than 10 a.m., the Sen- 
ate go into executive session to consider 
Executive Calendar No. 2, “1980 Proto- 
col Amending the Interim Convention 
on Conservation of North Pacific Fur 
Seals, and that the treaty be taken 
through all its parliamentary stages 
up to and including the resolution of 
ratification and that the resolution be 
under the following time agreement: 

Two hours on the resolution of rati- 
fication under the control of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations (Mr. PERCY) ; 

Two hours on the resolution of ratifica- 
tion under the control of the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. LEVIN) ; 

Four hours equally divided between 
Senators Percy and Leyrn on a Levin 
reservation; 

One hour equally divided between 
Senators Percy and LEVIN on a second 
Levin reservation; 

And that no other reservations, 
amendments, understandings, points of 
order, declarations, and statements to 
the treaty be in order. 

Mr. President, I believe this has been 
cleared on the other side of the aisle. I 
inquire of the distinguished acting 
minority leader if that is his understand- 
ing as well. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, the major- 
ity leader is correct. The outline of the 
agreement that he has just made is ac- 
curate and we concur on this side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
all Senators. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, we are 
still in executive sess on, are we not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, under the 
order previously entered, the time for 
the consideration of the Crocker and 
Rashish nominations is held in abeyance 
for 1 hour. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 


ORDER FOR ROUTINE MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BAKER. I ask unanimous consent 
that, during that period, there be a pe- 
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riod for the transaction of routine morn- 
ing business not to extend beyond 1 hour 
from this moment, in which Senators 
may speak for not more than 10 minutes 
each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL 1 P.M. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I am told 
by our respective staffs that there are no 
requests to speak between now and 1 
o’clock. In order to spare the legislative 
clerk the responsibility of calling the roll 
to establish the absence of a quorum, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
stand in recess from now until 1 p.m. 
today. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 12:39 p.m., recessed until 1 p.m.; 
whereupon, the Senate reconvened when 
called to order by the Presiding Officer 
(Mr. Gorton). 


A REPLACEMENT MANNED BOMBER 
FOR THE B-52 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the issue 
on which I shall speak today is not a new 
one; indeed, many Senators, far more 
eloquent than I, have spoken out pas- 
sionately on this very floor on the same 
subject. This familiarity, however, does 
not diminish the urgent need for my 
forthcoming remarks. The issue, of 
course, is America’s dire need for an ef- 
fective manned strategic aircraft system 
to modernize and round out the “air- 
breathing” leg of our military triad. The 
Senate defense authorization bill pro- 
vides $2.1 billion for procurement and 
$302 million for research, development, 
testing and evaluation for a long-range 
combat aircraft (LRCA). I strongly con- 
cur in the committee’s finding that a new 
manned strategic bomber is needed not 
only to replace the aging B-52 bomber 
as penetrating bomber for the strategic 
triad, but also in conventional roles. I 
hope that when this measure goes to 
conference this money will be retained 
and I will urge my colleagues on the 
House side to help in this effort. 

Based on previous announcements by 
the Department of Defense of a major 
breakthrough in radar deception tech- 
nology—that is, the so-called stealth 
technology—it would appear that the 
action by the Senate is both timely and 
appropriate. 

Mr. President, please grant me one 
small concession before I continue with 
my comments on this matter. We need 
to take one short moment to reflect upon 
this situation in the proper perspective. 
We—all of us—are here in Washington 
for a purpose. We have been elected to 
safeguard, to the best of our ability, the 
composite interests of over 200 million 
human beings. This primarily entails the 
charge upon this body to maintain and 
refine the freedom which our citizens can 
proudly display to all the peoples of the 
world. Many threats incessantly gnaw at 
the foundations of our freedom, some 
more effectively than others. We must 
actively defend against these incursions 
by maintaining the strength to keep 
them at bay. 
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One of the most ominous and ubiqui- 
tous forces at work against us is the vast 
Soviet machine. While the United States 
thrives on the freedom which is its life- 
blood, the Soviet Union daily grows 
stronger by virtue of its burgeoning 
military strength. 

Let us not deceive ourselves, my 
friends, by believing that we can teach 
the Soviets peace by disarming ourselves 
and providing this gesture as an example 
for them to follow. The powers in the 
Kremlin only watched with a growing 
mixture of boldness and relief as we al- 
lowed our defenses to wither and decay 
over the last 10 to 15 years. 

In my judgment, their goal is not 
peace. It is not freedom. The ultimate 
goal of the Soviet ideology is world 
domination. Already the Soviet empire 
spans more territory than the Roman 
Empire did at its peak. Areas such as 
the Persian Gulf might soon follow 
Afghanistan and become subservient 
satellites without the strong support of a 
formidable ally, and thus further aug- 
ment the expanding Soviet stronghold. 

America has always been a leader. We 
have suffered the ingratitude of the peo- 
ple of the world (as well as their thanks) 
for our efforts as peacemaker. Many, 
many people have followed us in good 
faith—resisting the threats of commu- 
nism and struggling to imitate our de- 
mocracy so that they too could one day 
enjoy the freedom taken for granted 
within the bounds of our great land. 
Shall we let them, and ourselves, down 
by acquiescing to the domination- 
minded Soviets? I believe that we must 
regain and maintain military superiority 
over the Soviet Union and any other na- 
tion which might challenge us in the 
difficult years ahead. Only through a po- 
sition of unassailable strength can we 
nurture the peace and freedom which 
sustains us and our ideals. 

In 1977, when, for various reasons, 
President Carter mistakenly stopped the 
production of the B-1 bomber, America 
may have been at a position of rough 
equality with the Soviets. There is no 
doubt but that we would be in a more 
secure position today if the decision had 
been to go ahead with the production of 
the B-1. Since that fateful date, however, 
we have slipped at an alarming rate into 
& position of subordinance to the Soviet 
war force. By both underestimating the 
Soviet ability and technology and over- 
estimating our own capabilities, we have 
allowed ourselves to be backed into the 
very tight and very foreboding corner 
which is currently our position. It is now 
up to the Congress to recognize the 
warning signals and make this Nation 
strong enough once again to reassume 
our position as guardian of peace. 

This can be accomplished only by 
making the results of war absolutely 
devastating for the Soviets. 

Each day brings news of fresh Soviet 
boldness. Yet not only the Soviets grow 
bold. The Iranian tragedy, the growing 
impunity of the Castro regime, with its 
crucial bond with the Soviets, and the 
general loss of respect for American 
property and individual safety all over 
the world are vivid examples of this. 
We must rebuild our forces and show, 
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through quiet might, that the muscles 
of the free world have not begun to 
atrophy and grow lax and ineffective. 

Mr. President, I could quote facts 
and figures, which I am sure you all have 
heard before, such as: 

Each month, over three new Soviet 
Tupelov 26, “Backfire,” bombers are be- 
ing produced. By the end of the 1980's, 
the Soviets will have acquired and per- 
fected the “look-down, shoot-down” ra- 
dar capability which will make penetra- 
tion missions all the more difficult. The 
B-52 is a product of 1940’s technology, 
and no matter how we modify and up- 
date it, by the end of the 1980’s, it will be 
useless except as a standoff launcher for 
air-launched cruise missiles. 

Even now, its subsonic speed and aging 
frame make it too big, too dumb,“ too 
slow, and too unreliable by our modern 
standards. The B-52 was designed to fly 
high above the radar systems of its day; 
yet, unfortunately, the need today is for 
an aircraft which can fly low—as low as 
200-feet above the surface—and subse- 
quently below the modern radar systems. 
I ask you, which one of you would like 
to pilot this grand old lady of flight 
with a full nuclear payload, close to 
maximum speed at such an altitude un- 
der hostile conditions. Indeed, the idea 
is absurd. By complementing our cruise 
missile systems with an aircraft system 
which can effectively penetrate, we force 
the Soviets to strain their defenses and 
not concentrate on a single system. Thus, 
both the cruise missile and the bomber 
are more apt to be successful. By the 
1990’s, the technological limits now im- 
posed upon our aircraft will be pushed 
further back, thus opening up new and 
currently unimaginable avenues for im- 
provement. 


At such a time when the know-how for 
a more advanced manned aircraft is re- 
ality, the system which we call for now 
could be quickly and easily converted to 
fit whatever void will be created by the 
ultimate retirement of the B-52’s to the 
Smithsonian—which I might add is 
where many of them belong now. This 
would prevent another time lapse like 
the one we are presently experiencing, 
during which we have no modern, effec- 
tive long-range heavy aircraft capabil- 
ity. 

I could quote men who have dedicated 
their lives and energies—indeed their 
hearts and souls—to the defense of our 
country, like Gen. Richard Ellis, Com- 
mander in Chief of the Strategic Air 
Command (SAC), who states that— 

SAC believes the procurement of a new 
advanced strategic manned bomber should 
Ryan toward the top of our national priori- 
ties; 


Or Lt. Gen. Kelley H. Burke, Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Research, Develop- 
ment and Acquisition, who contends 
that— 

It’s incredible at a time when global in- 
terests have never been more demanding 
that we should abandon the development of 
& long-range combat aircraft. If we do, we 
would be the only super-power to do so. 


We cannot allow that wonderful 
phrase “superpower” to become a nos- 
talgic reminder of days gone by. 
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The need is imperative for an aircraft 
which functions as a manned, penetrat- 
ing weapon system which could effec- 
tively and consistently in a wartime at- 
mosphere enter hostile airspace, be it 
the Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, or the 
Near East, debilitate its target, and re- 
turn safely. To borrow again from Lt. 
General Burke— 

The penetration mission requires an air- 
craft that can fly long distances; that can 
carry large, diversified payloads; that can 
provide self-contained target acquisition 
and weapons delivery; that can defend itself 
reasonably well against sophisticated air de- 
fenses; that can be reused; and most impor- 
tantly, that can provide on-scene human 
judgment throughout the mission. 


Our options are basically threefold, 
and I am not today advocating a specific 
aircraft, as do some of my colleagues. 
The Armed Services Committee in the 
committee report accompanying this bill 
makes it clear that the President should 
make the decision, and that his decision 
should be given close scrutiny by the 
Congress. 

I know my distinguished and knowl- 
edgeable colleagues of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee will make a wise recom- 
mendation when all of the pertinent 
information is forthcoming from the De- 
fense Department and the Reagan ad- 
ministration. Perhaps the “stretched” 
FB-111, the FB-111 B/C, or a version of 
the B-1, a so-called “son of B-1,” would 
be appropriate. The possibility of the 
emergence of an “advanced technology” 
aircraft which incorporates many sys- 
tems still in their planning stages is very 
real. Each of these aircraft has its rela- 
tive merits. 

Programs which endeavor to enhance 
the capabilities of whatever aircraft sys- 
tem does indeed finally go into produc- 
tion have already come up with bold 
advances. The strategic bomber enhance- 
ment program was working to perfect 
radar absorbing materials to reduce 
radar cross sections, thus improving sur- 
vivability against both surface-to-air 
missiles and look-down, shoot-down 
interceptors until it was killed by funding 
shortages. The innovative strategic air- 
craft design study (ISADS) was modified 
after the B-1 cancellation to study near- 
term technology which might be applied 
to a B-52 successor and has recently sub- 
mitted reports of its findings. 


From the information released so far, 
it appears that a major technological 
advance of great military significance 
has been made with respect to the ability 
to conceal our aircraft from enemy radar. 
According to some source, this tech- 
nology—the so-called stealth tech- 
nology—could be applied to any military 
vehicle which can be attacked by radar- 
directed fire. Moreover, former Secretary 
Harold Brown stated in a news confer- 
ence last summer that we are in the 
process of vigorously applying this tech- 
nology to develop a number of military 
aircraft, and these programs are showing 
great promise. Whether or not this new 
technology can be applied to existing 
aircraft or whether it would only be ap- 
plicable to a “advanced technology” air- 
craft, is not yet clear from the nonclas- 
sified information that is available. 
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Nevertheless, I am greatly excited by 
the prospects of these developments, and 
I certainly hope that any reluctance of 
the administration or the Department of 
Defense to go forward with a new air- 
craft development will be largely over- 
come by this technological breakthrough. 

Proponents of the FB-111 in SAC state 
that by 1985, the FB-111, or an improved 
stretched version of the bomber will be 
the only aircraft capable of penetrating 
Soviet air defenses to attack targets there 
in response to an attack on the United 
States. The program to modify the FB- 
111 would take approximately 70 months 
from production approval to delivery of 
the last aircraft. This would place the 
availability of the FB-111 B/C much 
sooner than a B-1 derivative. Further- 
more, as pointed out by General Ellis, 
“The FB-111 B/C can become the night/ 
all-weather aircraft for force projection, 
contingency and tactical nuclear forces. 
The added contribution that aircraft 
could offer wou'd be as significant in the 
1990’s as it would be today.” 

Yet, Mr. President, we must not rule 
out the possibility of reviving the B-1 
program which, had it been continued 
on its planned schedule 3 years ago, 
would soon be taking its place in our 
defense arsenal. As I mentioned earlier, 
it was a tremendous mistake not to go 
forward with the program to develop 
the B-1 bomber. The B-1 bomber was 
designed to carry 40 percent of the U.S. 
nuclear weapons warhead megatonnage 
against targets in the U.S.S.R. It was 
designed to carry cruise missiles, short- 
range attack missiles, as well as conven- 
tional armament. The B-1 or a more ad- 
vanced version of the one canceiled 3 
years ago would probably be the most 
effective aircraft available at this time. 
General Ellis himself has stated that he 
would prefer the B-1 over the “stretched” 
FB-111 because of its superior qualities, 
but for certain cost and time constraints. 
Thus, Mr. President, I hope the planners 
at the Department of Defense and the 
members of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee will review very carefully the 
possibilities of revising and accelerating 
the B-1 program before settling on a 
final choice. When all the data is in and 
all the facts weighed, the B-1 may still 
be the plane which will be the most ef- 
fective on a dollar basis. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, besides 
nuclear capability, our new aircraft must 
be able to perform the conventional tasks 
which hopefully would allow us to avoid 
a nuclear confrontation. It must be able 
to cover expansive distances in abbre- 
viated times in order to reach theater 
conflicts. It must be able to utilize air- 
strips the world over, unlike the albatross 
B-52 which requires a 300-foot wide run- 
way. Most importantly. it must be an 
aircraft that we, the Members of Con- 
gress, the spokesmen ultimately respon- 
sible for the lives of all Americans in a 
wartime environment, can confidently 
and proudly send our own sons to bat- 
tle in. I advocate action. We must re- 
place the B-52 in its current role with 
an aircraft system worthy of its job— 
the defense of the United States of 
America, its people, and its institutions. 
We must, my friends, do it—before it is 
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too late; I sincerely hope that it is not 
too late already. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL 1:30 P.M. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, there are 
other matters that must be attended to 
away from the Chamber which will re- 
quire the attendance of a number of 
Senators. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate stand in recess 
until the hour of 1:30 p.m. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 1:04 p.m. recessed until 1:30; where- 
upon the Senate reassembled when called 
to order by the Presiding Officer (Mr. 
McCuure). 


RECESS UNTIL 2 P.M. 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
stand in recess until the hour of 2 p.m. 
today. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 1:36 p.m., recessed until 2 p.m.; where- 
upon, it reconvened when called to order 
by the Presiding Officer (Mrs. KASSE- 
BAUM). 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Morning 
business is closed. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREE- 
MENT—NOMINATION OF CHESTER 
A. CROCKER 


Mr. BAKER. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order with 
respect to the consideration of certain 
matters in executive session be amended 
in the following manner, but before I 
state the request may I say I have dis- 
cussed this with the distinguished mi- 
nority leader, with the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina, and other 
Senators as well. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that following on after the ac- 
tion of the Senate on the request I am 
about to make that the order of consid- 
eration of the Rashish and Crocker nom- 
inations be reversed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Madam President, before 
I make the unanimous-consent request 
let me offer this explanation. 

Madam President, on Thursday in the 
closing moments of the session the dis- 
tinguished minority leader and I were 
conducting a colloquy about the desira- 
bility of clearing the calendars, both the 
calendar of general orders and Executive 
Calendar, and the minority leader put 
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the question to me of when we could 
expect to have clearance on the three 
nominations, that is to say, Rashish, 
Crocker, and Wick, which have been on 
the calendar for some time. 

I was in position to advise the minority 
leader at that moment that we could 
clear, and indeed if it was possible for 
his side to clear, the Wick nomination 
for consideration today, I hoped we 
would be able to clear the other two soon, 
and I indicated to the minority leader 
that at some point it was my intention 
to move the consideration of those items 
because they had been on the calendar 
for a long time, and I understood his 
concern, but that I had had expressed 
to me a great concern by certain Sena- 
tors, more than one Senator I might add, 
and that I would continue to work on 
that with the expectation that we would 
have an answer for him on that question 
very soon. 

At that moment, Madam President, 
one of our staff members handed me a 
note indicating, as I thought, that the 
holds on the Rashish and Crocker nom- 
inations had been lifted, and I proceeded 
then to ask for and the Senate gave 
unanimous consent to add the consid- 
eration of Rashish and Crocker to the 
list of nominees to be considered in exec- 
utive session today. 

Madam President, as it turns out, 
there was a misunderstanding on at 
least one of those and, perhaps, both of 
those nominations. It is not hard to 
understand why that would be so. We 
deal in literally hundreds of requests on 
calendar items, and it may be more re- 
markable that more misunderstandings 
do not occur than actually do. 


In any event, those have been worked 
out now, and I have just stated one- 
half of the request, that is to say, that 
we proceed this afternoon to the con- 
sideration of the Crocker nomination, 
which we will do shortly. By the way, 
there is no requirement for a rollcall 
vote on this side of the aisle on the 
Crocker nomination, and I hope it might 
be possible for us to conclude the con- 
sideration of that nomination promptly 
and, perhaps, dispose of it by voice vote 
this afternoon. 

If a vote is ordered, if a rollcall vote 
is ordered, on the Crocker nomination, 
then, in accordance with the terms of 
the order previously entered, it would go 
over until tomorrow. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREE- 
MENT—NOMINATION OF MYER 
RASHISH 


Mr. BAKER. In the case of the Rashish 
nomination, Madam President, I have a 
different proposal to make. 


I now ask unanimous consent that 
consideration of the Rashish nomination 
be postponed until a time to be deter- 
mined as follows: Not more than 2 days 
after the conclusion of a hearing to be 
conducted by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations on the questions put in the 
letter by the Senator from North Caro- 
lina today, that the Rashish nomination 
be made the pending business in execu- 
tive session before the Senate; that there 
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be a time limitation of 14% hours to be 
equally divided on that nomination. 

Madam President, the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations is not present. I have cleared 
this with the ranking Democratic mem- 
ber, Senator PELL, and I am the next 
ranking member, and we have jointly 
agreed that such a request by the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina is in order and, 
therefore, I make the request I have 
just stated. 

Madam President, the distinguished 
minority leader has requested that I for- 
bear making that request in a formal 
manner for the moment and, therefore, 
for the time being I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRASSLEY). The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object, could 
the: distinguished majority leader indi- 
cate when or how soon he would expect 
the committee to conduct a hearing? 


Mr. BAKER. Yes. It would be my 
expectation, Mr. President, that the 
committee would have a hearing on the 
questions at hand, that is, the questions 
put by the Senator from North Carolina, 
within the next day or two. Unfortu- 
nately, the chairman of the committee 
is not in the city at the moment, and it 
is not possible to give a more precise 
answer of the question, but I fully expect 
it would be held during the middle of 
this week, and we should be able to 
proceed within the 2 days provided for 
in the order if the order is granted to 
the consideration of the nomination of 
Rashish this week. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank the distinguished majority 
leader. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, does the 
order provide for the consideration of 
the Crocker nomination at this point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It does. 


NOMINATION OF CHESTER A. 
CROCKER TO BE AN ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF STATE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the nomination. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of Chester A. Crocker, of 
the District of Columbia, to be an Assist- 
ant Secretary of State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the nomination. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
nomination. 


Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, 
Chester Crocker brings to the office of 
Assistant Secretary of State for African 
Affairs an impressive background and 
the personal skills that will enable him 
to successfully meet the challenges of 
our new Africa policy. Africa is a region 
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of increasing importance to the United 
States, as we have become more aware 
of our geographic, economic, military, 
and political interests on the continent. 

President Reagan is to be congratu- 
lated on his nomination of Dr. Crocker 
to this position. He has nominated a man 
who is professionally trained in African 
affairs and who has almost 20 years’ ex- 
perience in the field. I believe the Presi- 
dent’s nomination of Dr. Crocker reflects 
his understanding of the importance of 
Africa to America’s national interests 
and his desire to place African policy in 
the hands of a true professional in the 
field. 

Over the past two decades, Dr. Crocker 
has been professionally involved in all 
regions of the continent. As a young man, 
he was a journalist covering Franco- 
phone Africa, and later was a news edi- 
tor covering all the states and territories 
of Africa. As a staff member of the Na- 
tional Security Council and as a profes- 
sor of political science at Georgetown 
University, Dr. Crocker specialized in 
African and Indian Ocean matters, and 
in the role of military power in foreign 
policy. 

This combination of an understanding 
of the internal and regional complexities 
of Africa and an understanding of the 
strategic issues surrounding Africa has 
been reflected in the policy recommenda- 
tions Dr. Crocker has successfully made 
to the new administration. He is com- 
mitted to addressing the legitimate se- 
curity concerns of those states threat- 
ened by Soviet and Cuban military in- 
volvement on the continent and by the 
expansionist aspirations of Colonel 
Qadhafi. At the same time, he is fully 
committed to increasing America’s role 
in the economic development of the con- 
tinent, both through the private and 
public sectors. 

Most importantly perhaps, Dr. Crocker 
brings to this position a solid under- 
standing of the most intractable chal- 
lenge facing American policy in Africa 
South Africa. His excellent article in 
Foreign Affairs magazine has received 
praise from black and white, liberal and 
conservative, American and non-Ameri- 
can experts. America has important in- 
terests in South Africa and needs to dedi- 
cate itself to effective action that will 
protect those interests through the de- 
velopment of a truly democratic govern- 
ment that provides for effective political 
participation by all South Africans. Iam 
confident that Dr. Crocker will work dili- 
gently and effectively to promote the 
evolution of South Africa toward a true 
democracy with which we can have close 
economic and political relationships. 

Mr. President, I urge the Senate to 
confirm this nomination. 

(At the request of Mr. BAKER, the fol- 
lowing statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp:) 
© Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I urge the 
Senate to confirm the nomination of 
Chester A. Crocker to be Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for African Affairs. 


Dr. Crocker is one of the most well- 
qualified nominees to come before the 


Foreign Relations Committee this year. 


Having served most recently as the di 
rector of African studies at Georgetown 
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University’s Center for Strategic and In- 
ternational Studies, his extensive back- 
ground in African affairs spans the fields 
of academia, journalism, and govern- 
ment policymaking. 

His teaching specialties have included 
the role of military power in foreign 
Policy, international security affairs, 
African politics, and international rela- 
tions of Africa. 

He has been a prolific writer on Africa 
and has numerous published articles, 
books and monographs to his credit. He 
has testified several times before Con- 
gress as an expert witness on African af- 
fairs. 

He has served as a consultant to the 
Department of State, the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency, the Army War College, 
and the Republican National Committee. 
He chaired the Reagan Presidential cam- 
paign’s Africa Working Group. From 
July 1970 to June 1972 he served as a 
staff officer on the National Security 
Council. 

Dr. Crocker testified twice before the 
Foreign Relations Committee in con- 
nection with his nomination. In his 
opening statement, he endorsed the three 
principles for our foreign policy advo- 
cated by Secretary of State Haig: Con- 
sistency in the pursuit of U.S. interests, 
reliability as a force for peace and sta- 
bility, and balance in our approach to in- 
dividual issues and in the orchestration 
of policy. He further pledged: 

If confirmed I want to assure this com- 
mittee that I will consult both Houses of 
Congress in the development and Imple- 
mentation of our policy toward Africa. To- 
gether, I believe we can make considerable 
progress in projecting to the people of the 
United States and the people of Africa a 
foreign policy that is clear, comprehensible. 
and consistent. 


Under thorough questioning, he im- 
pressed committee members with his 
knowledge and ability. 

During the first session of his hearing, 
on April 6, Dr. Crocker was questioned 
extensively by several Senators on a va- 
riety of issues and questions of policy. 
While some Members expressed differing 
views about the best course for our Af- 
tica policy, none questioned his qualifi- 
cations. 

Immediately after the April 6 session, 
at the President’s request, Dr. Crocker 
led a mission to Africa and Europe to 
consult with key leaders on southern 
African issues as part of the adminis- 
tration’s policy formulation process. I be- 
lieve the trip showed the good-faith de- 
sire of this administration to listen to the 
concerns of African nations. Further- 
more, the trip also served to lay to rest 
some of the unjustified concerns of for- 
eign leaders about the direction this ad- 
ministration's policies might take. 

On April 27, following his trip, Dr. 
Crocker again appeared before the com- 
mittee. Because a concern had been ex- 
pressed by one committee member that 
Dr. Crocker’s mission had produced un- 
favorable results, I questioned him about 
this. I asked whether he had received 
any indication from high-level officials 
at the State Department, or from mem- 
bers of the White House staff, or from 
the Vice President, or from the President 
himself, of disappointment in the results 
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of his trip or in his performance on the 
trip. Dr. Crocker’s reply was “None 
whatsoever.” 

On April 28, the committee recom- 
mended by a vote of 16 to zero that Dr. 
Crocker’s nomination be confirmed. To 
quote trom the committee report: 

The position of Assistant Secretary for 
African Affairs requires a sound knowledge 
of the internal, regional and global forces at 
work in the region, which will enable him 
to assist the President in influencing those 
forces so as to protect American and West- 
ern interests. The desire of the United States 
to maintain effective working relationships 
with all countries in the region, including 
those who view themselves as adversaries of 
other nations in the region, will challenge 
the personal skills and political judgment of 
the Assistant Secretary to the utmost. 

It is the Committee’s Judgment that Dr. 
Crocker brings to this office the background 
and personal skills that will enable him to 
meet the challenges of this position success- 
fully. 


Mr. President, Dr. Crocker enjoys 
President Reagan’s complete confidence 
as he plays a key role in the development 
of the administration’s Africa policy. I 
commend President Reagan for making 
such an excellent choice and I urge my 
colleagues to support his nominee. 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the nomina- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BAKER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ma- 
jority leader is recognized. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, under the 
order previously entered, is it not so that 
this vote as just ordered will go over un- 
til 2 o’clock tomorrow? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Chair. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
turn to legislative session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there now be 
a period for the transaction of rou- 
tine morning business of not to exceed 
5 minutes in length in which Senators 
may speak for not more than 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TRANSPORTATION AND SUPPORT 
SERVICES TO THE HANDICAPPED 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record a resolution that was passed by 
the New York State Legislature that 
memorializes Congress to approve a pro- 
gram of developing alternate sources of 
transportat on and support services to 
the handicapped. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

LEGISLATIVE RESOLUTION 


Whereas, A safe and efficient transporta- 
tion system is crucial to the proper func- 
tioning of our society; and 

Whereas, The needs of handicapped people 
for specialized services can only be met if 
such services are readily available to them; 
and 

Whereas, The transportation needs of the 
handicapped are at once critical and 
unique; and 

Whereas, The cost of providing such trans- 
portation to handicapped persons is alarm- 
ingly high due to the practice of modifying 
existing services to meet their needs; now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Legislative Body 
memorializes the Congress of the United 
States to approve a program of developing 
alternate sources of transportation and sup- 
port services to the handicapped; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the cost of providing such 
services be borne by the federal government; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitied to each member of the Congress 
elected from the State of New York, the 
Temporary President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


CONGRESS URGED TO ORDER EX- 
TERNAL AUDIT OF FEDERAL 
RESERVE 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a concurrent resolution 
adopted by the Indiana State Legisla- 
ture, which memorializes Congress to 
order an external audit of the Federal 
Reserve. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION No. 148 

Whereas, The Federal Reserve System has 
a pervasive effect on our national economy 
through its manipulation of interest rates 
and the money supply; and 

Whereas, The Federal Reserve System op- 
erates without any supervision or direct re- 
sponsibility to the citizens of this nation; 
and 

Whereas, The Federal Reserve System has 
never undergone an external audit of its 
function; Therefore, 

Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the General Assembly of the State 
of Indiana, the Senate concurring: 

Section 1. The General Assembly memor- 
lallzes the Congress of the United States to 
authorize and implement an external audit 
of the Federal Reserve. 

Section 2. The Principal Clerk of the House 
of Representatives shall forward a copy of 
this resolution to the President of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, the President of the 
Senate in Washington, D.C., and to each 
member of Congress elected from the State 
of Indiana. 


BLOOD QUANTUM REQUIREMENTS 
FOR LESSEES OF HAWAIIAN 
HOMELANDS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution which was 
adopted by the Hawaii State Legislature 
concerning changes in the blood quantum 
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requirement for lessees of Hawaiian 
homelands. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

House RESOLUTION No. 377 


Whereas, section 4 of the Admission Act of 
the State of Hawaii (Act of March 18, 1959, 
Pub. L. 863, 73 Stat. 4) provides that the 
qualifications of lessees of Hawaiian home 
land shall not be changed except with the 
consent of the United States; and 

Whereas, sections 207 to 209 of the Ha- 
walian Homes Commission Act limit leases 
under section 207 of the Hawaiian Homes 
Commission Act to “native Hawaiians” who 
are defined by section 201 of the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act as “any descendent 
of not less than one-half part of the blood 
of the races inhabiting the Hawalian Islands 
previous to 1778”; and 

Whereas, section 209 of the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act in most cases limits 
the transfer of Hawaiian homes leases upon 
the death of the lessee to relatives of the 
lessee who are “native Hawaliais”; and 

Whereas, Article XII, sections 1 and 2, of 
the Constitution of the State of Hawaii pro- 
vides: 

HAWAIIAN AFFAIRS 


HAWAIIAN HOMES COMMISSION ACT 


Section 1. Anything in this constitution to 
the contrary notwithstanding, the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act, 1920, enacted by the 
Congress, as the same has been or may be 
amended prior to the admission of the State, 
is hereby adopted as a law of the State, sub- 
ject to amendment or repeal by the legisla- 
ture; provided that if and to the extent that 
the United States shall so require, such law 
shall be subject to amendment or repeal 
only with the consent of the United States 
and in no other manner; provided further 
that if the United States shall have been 
provided or shall provide that particular pro- 
visions or types of provisions of such Act 
may be amended in the manner required for 
ordinary state legislation, such provisions 
or types of provisions may be so amended. 
The proceeds and income from Hawaiian 
home lands shall be used only in accordance 
with the terms and spirit of such Act. The 
legislature shall make sufficient sums avail- 
able for the following purposes: (1) develop- 
ment of home, agriculture, farm and ranch 
Jots; (2) home, agriculture, aquaculture, 
farm and ranch loans; (3) rehabilitation 
projects to include, but not limited to, edu- 
cational, economic, political, social and cul- 
tural processes by which the general welfare 
and conditions of native Hawaiians are 
thereby improved; (4) the administration 
and operating budget of the department of 
Hawaiian home lands; in furtherance of (1), 
(2), (3) and (4) herein, by appropriating the 
same in the manner provided by law. 

Thirty percent of the state receipts derived 
from the leasing of cultivated sugarcane 
lands under any provision of law or from 
water licenses shall be transferred to the 
native Hawaiian rehabilitation fund, section 
213 of the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, 
1920, for the purposes enumerated in that 
section. Thirty percent of the state receipts 
derived from the leasing of lands cultivated 
as sugarcane lands on the effective date of 
this section shall continue to be so trans- 
ferred to the native Hawaiian rehabilitation 
fund whenever such lands are sold, developed, 
leased, utilized, transferred, set aside or 
otherwise disposed of for purposes other than 
the cultivation of sugarcane. There shall be 
no ceiling established for the aggregate 
amount transferred into the native Hawaiian 
rehabilitation fund. 


ACCEPTANCE OF COMPACT 


Section 2. The State and its people do 
hereby accept, as a compact with the United 
States, or as conditions or trust provisions 
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imposed by the United States, relating to the 
management and disposition of the Hawaiian 
home lands, the requirement that section 1 
hereof be included in this constitution, in 
whole or in part, it being intended that the 
Act or acts of the Congress pertaining thereto 
shall be definitive of the extent and nature of 
such compact, conditions or trust provisions, 
as the case may be. The State and its people 
do further agree and declare that the spirit 
of the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act 
looking to the continuance of the Hawaiian 
homes projects for the further rehabilitation 
of the Hawaiian race shall be faithfully car- 
ried out; and 

Whereas, the Legislature of the State of 
Hawail is deeply concerned with, and in close 
proximity to the problems and needs of the 
native Hawaiians and seeks to be able to 
respond effectively to these problems and 
needs; now, therefore, 

Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the Eleventh Legislature of the State 
of Hawail, Regular Session of 1981, that the 
House of Representatives and the Senate of 
the United States are requested to delegate 
to the Legislature of the State of Hawall the 
power to alter the blood quantum require- 
ment for one to be a “native Hawallan“ for 
the purposes of the Hawalian Homes Com- 
mission Act; and 

Be it further resolved That certified copies 
of this Resolution be transmitted to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, the President Pro Tempore 
of the Senate of the United States, and the 
members of Hawali’s Congressional Delega- 
tion. 


CONGRESS URGED TO EXEMPT 
HAWAII'S PREPAID HEALTH CARE 
ACT FROM THE PREEMPTION 
PROVISION OF THE EMPLOYEE 
RETIREMENT INCOME SECURITY 
ACT OF 1974 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a resolution which was passed 
by the Hawaii State Legislature request- 
ing the Congress to exempt Hawaii’s Pre- 
paid Health Care Act from the preemp- 
tion provision of the Employee Retire- 
ment Income Security Act of 1974. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

House RESOLUTION No. 616 


Whereas, the Hawaii Prepaid Health Care 
Act (Chapter 393, Hawaii Revised Statutes), 
enacted in 1974, requires all employees in 
the State working at least twenty hours per 
week to be covered by a comprehensive pre- 
paid health care plan provided through their 
employers; and 

Whereas, the Legislature found that the 
spiraling cost of comprehensive medical care 
“may consume all or an excessive part of a 
person’s resources” (Section 393-2, Hawail 
Revised Statutes), especially when the per- 
son is unable to earn his regular wages; and 

Whereas, the Legislature enacted this com- 
prehensive Hawaii Act to insure against all 
nonoccupational illness and injury in the 
same manner as the Worker's Compensation 
law insures against work-related illness and 
injury; and 

Whereas, Hawall's employees are guaran- 
teed health care protection by the State of 
Hawaii through its enforcement of the law 
and its maintenance of a special premium 
supplementation fund established in the 
treasury of the State, separate and apart 
from all public moneys or funds of the State, 
to pay the required one-half of premium 
costs for employees whose employers have 
neglected to do so (Section 393-45, Hawaii 
Revised Statutes and Regulation XLIII Re- 
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lating to the Hawaii Prepaid Health Care Act, 
Section 73); and 

Whereas, as the result of the Prepaid 
Health Care Act, Hawaii enjoys an estimated 
98.2 percent group health insurance coverage 
of its civilian population as of the end of 
1977 at a cost which experience has shown 
to be affordable for both employees and em- 
ployers and which involves only minimal 
administrative costs on the part of govern- 
ment. (see “Evaluation of Impact of Ha- 
wali’s Mandatory Health Insurance Law: A 
Report of the Hawali Prepaid Health Care 
Act,” U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare (by Martin E. Segal Co. Octo- 
ber 1978)); and 

Whereas, the Hawaii Prepaid Health Care 
Act “shall terminate upon the effective date 
of federal legislation that provides for vol- 
untary prepaid health care for the people of 
Hawaii in a manner at least as favorable as 
the health care provided by said Hawall Act, 
or upon the effective date of federal legisla- 
tion that provides for mandatory prepaid 
health care for the people of Hawaii" (Sec- 
tion 393-51, Hawaii Revised Statutes); and 

Whereas, the Employee Retirement Income 
Security Act of 1974 (ER SA—29 U.S.C, 1001 
et seq.), primarily a pension reform Act, was 
enacted to protect employees who elected to 
participate in a benefit plan, from potential 
abuses and mismanagement of funds 
through disclosure, reporting and fiduciary 
requirements; and 

Whereas, the Employee Retirement In- 
come Security Act of 1974 (ERISA—29 U.S.C. 
1001 et seq.), does not mandate health care 
coverage to all regular employees; and 

Whereas, an exemption for Hawaii's Pre- 
paid Health Care Act from ERISA's preemp- 
tion provision is not breaking new ground 
Since said federal Act exempted all known 
governmental insurance programs, that is, 
Worker's Compensation, Unemployment in- 
surance and Disability insurance laws, at the 
time of its enactment in 1974; and 

Whereas, despite the exemplary and highly 
regarded nature of the Hawali Act and the 
comprehensive health care coverage it pro- 
vides, the Hawaii Prepaid Health Care Act 
has been held by the federal courts, in es- 
sence to be preempted by the federal Em- 
ployee Retirement Income Security Act of 
1974 (ER"SA—29 U.S.C. 1001 et seq.), which 
regulates the administration of private em- 
ployee benefit and pension plans and which 
provides in pertinent part that ERISA 
supersedes “any and all State laws insofar as 
they may now or hereafter relate to any 
employee benefit plan“ (See Standard Oil 
Company of California v. Joshua C. Agsalud, 
442 F. Supp. 695 (N.D. Cal. 1977), affirmed, 
633 F. 2d 760 (9th cir. 1980)); and however, 
the decision of the Ninth Circuit Court of 
Appeals will be appealed to the United 
States Supreme Courts and 


Whereas, the above federal court decision 
was rendered with reluctance, the Court 
stating: “It troubles the Court, as it troubles 
defendants, that Congress preempted state 
health insurance laws apparently without 
specific discussion of the need for such a 
step. The workers whom ERISA was pri- 
marily intended to protect may be better off 
with state health insurance laws than with- 
out them, and the efforts of states like Ha- 
wall to ensure that their citizens have low- 
cost comprehensive health insurance may be 
significantly impaired by ERISA’s preem- 
tion of health insurance laws. Federal Leg- 
islation should heed the admonition that 
Justice Brandeis addressed to the federal 
courts: 


To stay experimentation in things social 
and economic is a grave responsibility. De- 
nial of the right to experiment may be 
fraught with serious consevuences to the 
nation. It is one of the happy incidents of 
the federal system that a single courageous 
State may, if its citizens choose, serve as 
a laboratory; and try novel social and eco- 
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nomic experiments without risk to the rest 
of the country.’ New State Ice Co. v. Lieb- 
mann, 285 U.S. 262, 311 (1932) (Brandeis, J., 
dissenting) .” 

Whereas, the Hawali Prepaid Health Care 
Act has been held up as a model for a na- 
tional health insurance plan which the fed- 
eral government should study (see “Evalua- 
tion of Impact of Hawaii's Mandatory Health 
Insurance Law: A Report of the Hawail Pre- 
paid Health Care Act,” U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare (by Martin 
E. Segal Co.), October 1978); and 

Whereas, it would indeed be a bitter irony 
if ERISA, a landmark in the struggle to pro- 
tect the continued well-being and security 
of millions of employees and their de- 
pendents,” were to be used to blunt another 
milestone in the same struggle; and 

Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the Eleventh Legislature of the State 
of Hawalli, Regular Session of 1981, that the 
U.S. Congress is requested to exempt Ha- 
wall's Prepaid Health Care Act from the pre- 
emption provision of the Employee Retire- 
ment Income Security Act of 1974; and 

Be it further resolved, that the Hawaii 
Congressional delegation be commended for 
and requested to continue their efforts in 
obtaining the exemption; and 

Be it further resolved, that duly certified 
copies of this Resolution be transmitted to 
the President pro tem of the U.S. Senate, the 
Speaker of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives and to members of the Hawaii Con- 
gressional delegation. 


REQUEST FOR CONTINUATION OF 
THE COMPREHENSIVE EMPLOY- 
MENT AND TRAINING ACT (CETA) 
YOUTH PROGRAMS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution which was 
adopted by the Hawaiian State Legisla- 


ture requesting the continuation of the 
Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act youth programs. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

House RESOLUTION No. 646 


Whereas, unemployment is a barrier to so- 
cial and economic imorovement for individ- 
uals as well as for the community as a whole, 
affecting the standard of living of many 
people and underlying many social and eco- 
nomic problems; and 

Whereas, the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act (CETA) enacted in 1973 
seeks to provide job training and employ- 
ment opportunities for economically disad- 
vantaged, unemployed, or underemployed 
persons and transitional public service em- 
ployment and temporary public service em- 
ployment; and 

Whereas, in addition, CETA also provides 
employment and training opportunities for 
youth under Title IV (Youth Programs) and 
Title VIII (Young Adult Conservation 
Corps); and 

Whereas, the purpose of the Title VIII 
program is to establish a Youth Conservation 
Corps to provide employment and other ben- 
efits to youths through a period of service 
during which they engage in useful conser- 
vation work and assist in completing other 
projects of a public nature on federal and 
non-federal public lands and water; and 

Whereas, the purpose of the Title IV youth 
programs is to provide a broad range of 
coordinated employment and training pro- 
grams for eligible youths in order to provide 
effectively for comprehensive employment 
and training services to improve their em- 
ployability and to explore and experiment 
with alternate methods for accomplishing 
such an effort; and 
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Whereas, the Title IV programs currently 
being provided to Hawaii youths include the 
Youth Employment and Demonstration Pro- 
gram (YEDPA), the Youth Employment and 
Training Program (YETP), Job Corps Pro- 
gram, and the Summer Youth Programs; and 

Whereas, in view of Hawaii's limited job 
market for youths and Hawaii's high over- 
all unemployment rates in recent years, the 
CETA youth programs have been effective 
and instrumental in providing productive 
employment to many of the State’s younger 
citizens; and 

Whereas, in addition to employment op- 
portunities, the CETA youth program par- 
ticipants have also received invaluable work 
experience, skill training, and other values 
to assist them to become more responsible, 
employable, and productive citizens; and 

Whereas, in recent months, however, the 
federal government has announced its in- 
tention to phase out the funding for the 
CETA youth program by September 30, 1981; 
and 

Whereas, the curtailment of the program 
will affect almost 6,000 youths throughout 
the State of Hawaii; and 

Whereas, with the likelihood of a reces- 
sion in late 1981, the already tight job mar- 
ket here in Hawaii, and the expected first 
time entry of a large number of young people 
into the labor force, the local youths will 
have a difficult time finding jobs in the com- 
ing years; and 

Whereas, by continuing the CETA youth 
programs, thousands of youths who are quite 
willing to work but are unable to find jobs 
can be provided with gainful employment 
and be contributing members of society; 
now, therefore, 

Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the Eleventh Legislature of the 
State of Hawali, Regular Session of 1981, 
that the President of the United States and 
the United States Congress are respectfully 
requested to reconsider the decision to phase 
out the CETA youth programs and to sup- 
port the extension of the programs; and 

Be it further resolved, That certified cop- 
ies of this Resolution be transmitted to the 
President of the United States, the President 
Pro Tempore of the United States Senate, 
the Speaker of the United States House of 
Representatives, and to each member of the 
Hawali Delegation to the United States 
Congress. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED DURING THE RECESS 


Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of June 4, 1981, the Secretary 
of the Senate, on June 5, 1981, received 
messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
nations; which were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

(The nominations received on June 5, 
1981, are printed at the end of the Sen- 
ate proceedings.) 


CALENDAR YEAR 1976 REPORT ON 


OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND 
HEALTH ACTIVITIES—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT RECEIVED 
DURING THE RECESS—PM 58 


Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of June 4, 1981, the Secre- 
tary of the Senate, on June 5, 1981, 
received the following message from the 
President of the United States, together 
with an accompanying report; which 
was referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources: 
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To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with Section 26 of the 
Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970, I am transmitting today the 1976 
calendar year annual report on occupa- 
tional safety and health activities as 
prepared by the Secretary of Labor of 
the previous administration. 

RONALD REAGAN. 
THE WHITE House, June 5, 1981. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


At 12:31 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Gregory, one of its clerks, announced 
that the House has passed the following 
bill, in which it requests the concurrence 
of the Senate: 

H.R. 3455. An act to authorize certain 
construction at military installations for 
fiscal year 1982, and for other purposes. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The following bill was read the first 
and second time by unanimous consent, 
and referred as indicated: 

H.R. 3455. An act to authorize certain 
construction at military installations for 
fiscal year 1982, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 


— — 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES SUB- 
MITTED DURING THE RECESS 


Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of June 4, 1981, the following 
reports of committees were submitted on 
June 5, 1981, during the recess of the 
Senate: 

By Mr. DOMENICI, from the Committee 
on the Budget, without amendment: 

S, Res. 136. Resolution waiving section 
402(a) of the Congressional Budget Act of 
1974 with respect to the consideration of 
S. 508. 

S. Res. 149. Resolution waiving section 
402 (a) of the Congressional Budget Act of 
3 respect to the consideration of 

4 ° 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. BAKER (for Mr. Rorm), from the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs, with 
amendments: 

S. 893. A bill to extend and amend the 
authority of the President to reorganize the 
executive branch of Government under 
chapter 9 of title 5, United States Code (with 
additional views) (Rept. No. 97-132). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 

By Mr. Baker (for Mr. RorH), from the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs: 

Fred Joseph Villella, of California, to be 
Associate Director of the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first and 
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second time by unanimous consent, and 
referred as indicated: 


By Mr. McCLURE: 

S. 1338. A bill to amend the Strategic and 
Critical Materials Stock Piling Revision Act 
of 1979 in order to prescribe the method for 
determining the quantity of any material to 
be stockpiled under such Act, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

By Mr. HEFLIN: 

S. 1339. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to prohibit the robbery of 
a controlled substance from a pharmacy; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GORTON (for himself and Mr. 
JACKSON) (by request): 

S. 1340. A bill to provide for the use and 
distribution of Callam judgment funds in 
Docket No. 134 before the Indian Claims 
Commission, and for other purposes; to the 
Select Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. STENNIS: 

S. 1841. A bill to make applicable to the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway certain pro- 
visions of law relating to taxation on fuel 
used in commercial transportation on inland 
waterways; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. MELCHER: 

S. 1342. A bill to define the circumstances 
under which construction workers may de- 
duct travel and transportation expenses in 
computing their taxable incomes for purposes 
of the Federal income tax; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

By Mr. DOMENICI: 

S. 1343. A bill to amend the Energy Policy 
and Conservation Act to modify the oil ac- 
quisition program of the Strategic Petroleum 
Reserve in order to decrease the cost of ac- 
quisition to the Government for oil to be 
stored in the Reserve, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources. 

By Mr. BENTSEN: 

S. 1344. A bill to amend the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 to establish additional crimi- 
nal penalties applicable to persons who pilot 
aircraft in connection with drug smuggling 
operations, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and Trans- 
portation. 

By Mr. HEINZ: 

S. 1345. A bill entitled, the ‘Veterans’ 
Health Care Act of 1981“; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. McCLURE: 

S. 1338. A bill to amend the Strategic 
and Critical Materials Stock Piling Re- 
vision Act of 1979 in order to prescribe 
the method for determining the quan- 
tity of any material to be stockpiled 
under such Act, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL MATERIALS STOCK 

PILING REVISION ACT OF 1981 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, today 
I am introducing legislation to prescribe 
a new method for determining the quan- 
tity of any material to be stockpiled un- 
der the Strategic and Critical Materials 
Stock Piling Act. It is vital to our na- 
tional security that a stockpile realisti- 
cally and adequately provide us with the 
proper amount of resources needed in 
times of national emergency. 

Since the inception of the Strategic 
and Critical Materials Stock Piling Act, 
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the quantity of resources (known as 
stockpile goals) , needed in times of emer- 
gencies has fluctuated. Previous Ad- 
ministrations have established zero 
stockpile goals for numerous commodi- 
ties, only later to reappraise defense re- 
quirements and set new goals for these 
same commodities. Those types of fre- 
quent and violent shifts in stockpile 
goals are costly to the American tax- 
payer and extremely disruptive to in- 
dustry where planning for expansion has 
been frequently deferred when the stock- 


TABLE 1,.—STOCKPILE GOALS FOR NICKEL FROM 1944 TO 1976 


[In thousands of short tons) 


1944 1950 1954 1955 1958 1963 


118 290 450 337.5 161.5 50 


Many of my colleagues will recall 
these trends and also, congressional ef- 
forts in the late 1970’s to put an end to 
them. After years of debate and the in- 
troduction of numerous bills, the Con- 
gress amended the Strategic and Criti- 
cal Materials Stock Piling Act in 1979. 
I participated in this endeavor and the 
legislation I am introducing today is a 
modified version of legislation I intro- 
duced in 1977. Portions of the 1977 leg- 
islation were incorporated in the final 
1979 amendments, but it is still neces- 
sary for additional congressional action 
on this issue. 

We have not solved the problem of 
violent fluctuations and this is evident 
in the 1976 stockpile goals and 1981 
stockpile disposal legislation introduced. 
I refer specifically to the zero stockpile 
goal for silver identified in the 1980 
stockpile report to the Congress by the 
Federal Emergency Management Agen- 
cy. This report also shows huge deficien- 
cies in the inventories of aluminum, 
copper, nickel, zinc and lead, the com- 
modities which I noted have been a part 
of the violent fluctuation trends in the 
past. Before Congress accepts a zero 
stockpile goal for silver it must carefully 
consider whether the experience in 
other commodities may not be repeated 
with silver. 

The National Stockpile was originally 
established by the Strategic Materials 
Stock Piling Act of June 7, 1939, as sub- 
sequently amended by the Act of July 23, 
1946, (50 U.S.C. 98-98h). Following 
World War II the stockpile policy was 
to provide sufficient strategic and criti- 
cal materials to sustain the Nation 
through a 5-year emergency. 

This requirement was reduced to a 3- 
year emergency during the 1960s. In 
1973 the administration reduced the 
stockpile requirement to a 1-year emer- 
gency basis and sought legislation to dis- 
pose of large quantities of excess mate- 
Tials to balance the budget. However, 
much of this legislation was not passed 
by Congress. In 1976, the stockpile plan- 
ning basis was returned to the first three 
years of an emergency of indefinite du- 
ration. A minimum planning base of a 3- 
year emergency has now been estab- 
lished legislatively in the Strategic and 


1967 
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pile became an active seller. Over the 
years, the fluctuations have been inex- 
cusable. Neither our country’s need nor 
our foreign dependence for these com- 
modities have been truly considered. No- 
table critical commodities which have 
been put on this roller coaster are alumi- 
num, copper, lead, nickel and zinc. All 
holdings of aluminum, copper, and 
nickel, most of the zinc, and about half 
of the lead held by the government were 
sold during the period 1963-1975. 
Documenting the up and down goals 


1969 1971 1976 


20 55 0 


Critical Materials Stock Piling Revision 
Act of 1979. 

Other important provisions of the 
Strategic and Critical Materials Stock 
Piling Revision Act of 1979 include: 

First, clarification that the purpose of 
the stockpile is to provide for national 
defense and not for economic or budg- 
etary purposes; 

Second, authorizing the President to 
determine stockpile requirements and 
providing, for the first time congres- 
sional guidance as to how these deter- 
minations are to be made; and 

Third, creation of a National Defense 
Stockpile Transaction Fund, as a sepa- 
rate entity within the Treasury, to 
handle all funds generated by the dis- 
posal of stockpiled materials, and from 
which funding of purchases for the 
stockpile can be obtained. 

These amendments are not enough. 
The congressional guidance has not af- 
fected the continuing, and somewhat 
questionable subjective nature of devel- 
oping stockpile goals. Presently, the Fed- 
eral Emergency Management Agency 
periodically reviews the goals and takes 
into consideration the recomendations of 
the Departments of Defense, Commerce, 
Interior, State, Treasury, and the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. 


There is no simple formula used to set 
criteria and no consistency. It is still pos- 
sible to use the National Stockpile for 
economic or budgetary purposes with 
this type of subjective development. The 
proposed silver stockpile goal of zero 
leads me to conclude that the National 
Stockpile is still being used for the pur- 
pose of generating revenue. It should not 
be used to provide each administration 
with a slush fund of valuable minerals 
and materials. It must be used for its 
true purpose, to provide this country 
with the strategic and critical materials 
needed in a national emergency. 

Mr. President, my bill today will take 
us one step closer in achieving this pur- 
pose. It will bring a more direct involve- 
ment of Congress in the setting of stock- 
pile goals and to more closely tie these 
goals to our import dependence. The bill 
provides that the executive branch 
should continue to designate the mate- 
rials that are needed for the stockpile. 
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of these commodities exhibits the dra- 
matic trends of the roller coaster the 
Strategic and Critical Materials Stock 
Piling Act is on. To dramatize this trend 
I am providing two tables presenting the 
stockpile goals from 1944 to 1976 for 
nickel and copper. Both of these tables 
represent frequent and violent shifts in 
stockpile goals and I would like to point 
out, that these are representations of 
only two commodities out of 93 covered 
by the Critical and Strategic Materials 
Stock Piling Act. 


TABLE 2,—STOCKPILE GOALS FOR COPPER FROM 1944 TO 1976 


[In thousands of short tons] 


1954 1958 1959 1963 1973 1976 


3, 500 1,900 1,000 75 0 1,299 


But, the bill recognizes that an order of 
priority exists with respect to the quan- 
tity of each material stockpiled and that 
fundamental to that priority is the de- 
pendency this Nation has on imports to 
meet raw material needs. 

The United States is obviously most 
vulnerable to supply difficulties with 
respect to commodities which it does not 
produce in any significant quantities. 
In the bill these materials are designated 
as class A. Those commodities which 
represent materials of which the United 
States has some production but is un- 
likely to achieve self-sufficiency even 
with severe rationing or substitution, 
are designated as Class B. Finally, those 
commodities which the United States 
produces in substantial quantities but 
for which it has some import dependence 
are designated as class C. 

The importance of these designations 
is that the goals would rely on our for- 
eign dependency. For commodities in 
class A, the goal would be equal to a 
3-year supply of a 5-year average of net 
imports. For class B, the goal would be 
a 2-year supply and for class C, the 
goal would be a 1-year supply. 

The executive branch is authorized to 
designate the classification of the indi- 
vidual commodities under the terms of 
the bill and in so doing will be expected 
to calculate average annual U.S. net im- 
ports of each. These calculations will be 
based on the 5 calendar years immedi- 
ately preceding and the calculations will 
be made at least once in each Presiden- 
tial term. 


When stockpile acquisitions are taking 
place, imports will tend to rise and sub- 
sequently, when stockpile liquidations 
are taking place, imports will tend to fall. 
Therefore, in calculating net imports, the 
bill requires that stockrile acauisitions be 
deducted and that stockpile liquidations 
be added to arrive at figures not influ- 
enced by stockpile activities. 

The bill further recognizes that in 
some special cases the formula outlined 
may not yield a result in line with the 
1979 amendment requiring the stock- 
piling of sufficient quantities to sustain 
the United States for a period of not less 
than 3 years in the event of a national 
emergency. 
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It is not the intention of this bill to 
change the not less than 3-year require- 
ment in event of a national emergency. 
There is a provision in the bill which al- 
lows the executive branch to propose a 
different goal. However, the administra- 
tion must come to the Congress and ex- 
plain the proposed departure. Congress 
would have 90 days to consider the ad- 
ministration’s reasons, and would there- 
fore, become more directly involved in 
the setting of the stockpile goals. Due to 
the subjective nature of determining the 
needs in a national emergency and thus, 
stockpile goals, explanations will help to 
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eliminate the use of the national stock- 
pile for budgetary purposes. 

The following tabulation compares the 
quantities for certain key materials 
which are involved in the stockpile pro- 
gram under two alternatives. The first 
alternative is the program announced in 
1980 by the Federal Emergency Manage- 
ment Agency (FEMA) and the second 
alternative is embodied in the legislative 
proposal I am introducing today. 

To explain the rights of the executive 
branch previously mentioned I would 
like to concentrate for a moment on the 
commodity, cobalt. Under the 1980 
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FEMA alternative the stockpile goal for 
cobalt is 85,400,000 pounds. Under my 
alternative, the goal is 54 million pounds. 
If the executive branch determines that 
the 54 million pounds is not a sufficient 
quantity for the United States in a na- 
tional emergency it must justify its rea- 
sons to Congress. It would be the respon- 
sibility of the administration to present 
its reasons for why the goal derived from 
the import formula does not yield a prop- 
er result. It will then be the respons:bil- 
ity of the Congress to review the goal 
and the administration's reasons for pro- 
posing a change. 


STRATEGIC STOCKPILES—PRESENT STOCKPILE GOALS, HOLDINGS, AND McCLURE ACT OBJECTIVES 


Sept. 30, 
holdings 


Commodity 


14, 158 
2 

4 
40, 802 
23 
601 66 


In 1977, when I first introduced the 
concept of relating stockpile goals to im- 
port dependence, I believed this simple 
procedure would provide stability to the 
stockpile goals and provide the Nation 
with the means to realistically and ade- 
quately meet the demands required in 
the times of emergencies. This is essen- 
tial. In a time of war we must be able to 
meet our demands. We are a nation 
dangerously and expensively dependent 
on foreign nations for raw materials. 
Presently, of the 32 mineralsa nd ma- 
terials identified as strategic and critical 
to the United States in terms of national 
security we are dependent on foreign 
sources in excess of 50 percent for 25 of 
these minerals. 


We simply cannot afford to overlook 
this and expect the current stockpile to 
realistically meet our needs. What will 
we do? Will we turn to our allies who 
have no stockpiles to speak of? Will we 
depend on continued imports across the 
sea lanes which would be subject to un- 
safe passage? Will we depend on imports 
from countries close by whose own de- 
mands may infringe upon the quantity 
of exports it will allow? Excessive de- 
pendence is dangerous. 

In 1973, during the Arab oil embargo, 
the Canadian National Energy Board 
realized its oil supplies were limited. In 
1974, the Canadian National Energy 
Board declared that Canadian oil sup- 
plies would not be adequate to serve tra- 
ditional Canadian markets. The Cana- 
dian Government therefore imposed ex- 
port restriction, with the goal of reduc- 
ing exports to zero by 1983. In addition, 
an export tax was levied on oil shipments 
to the United States. The U.S. Senate 
passed Senate Resolution 249 on Janu- 
ary 24, 1974, condemning Canada, along 
with Venezuela and the Arab oil produc- 
ing countries for actions which raised 
the price of oil. 

In subsequent months, however, most 
American observers came to accept the 
fact that Canada’s energy supplies were 


[Figures in thousands] 
McClure McClure Act 
Act 1981 de 
goal 


or surplus Commodity 


Nickel (short tons). 
—5, 562 | Palladium (troy ounces) 
265 —263 | Platinum (troy ounces). 
1 37 +-4 | Silver (troy ounces). 
54, 000 —13, 198 | Tin (long dry tons) 
263 —234 | Zinc (short tons) 
+525 


not limitless, and that Canada was with- 
in its rights to exercise reasonable pru- 
dence in their exploitation. Mineral sup- 
plies are also not limitless and we must 
look at the possibility of such an activity 
occurring again in the area of mineral 
import-exports with Canada as well as 
with other friendly countries. These are 
issues and questions we must address 
now—not in a time of national emer- 
gency. 

In a time of war, our own national 
economy and foreign relations are a very 
different proposition than in a peace- 
time. In war, all countries turn their 
efforts to military needs and what once 
might have been exported will remain 
within existing borders. A country cuts 
back sharply on the production of auto- 
mobiles, household goods, residential 
construction, and may even prohibit en- 
tirely the output of certain items. All of 
this for the sake of meeting one’s own 
demands. 

Mr. President, I believe this bill will 
assist the Nation in being able to meet its 
own demands in time of a national emer- 
gency and I ask that each of my col- 
leagues join me in making sure this will 
occur. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my bill be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1338 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Strategic and Crit- 
ica] Materials Stock Piling Revision Act of 
1981”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 2(a) of the Strategic 
and Critical Materials Stock Piling Revision 
Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. 98a(a)) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 

“To effectuate this policy determinations 
shall be made from time to time, as provided 
in this section, regarding which materials are 
strategic and critical to the United States and 
the quantities of such materials that should 
be stockpiled under this Act.” 


McClure McClure Act 
Act 1981 deficiency 
goal or surplus 


Sept. 30, 
1980, 
holdings 


0 

1,255 
4 

139, 500 

200 

376 


+50 
—1, 020 


(b) Section 2 of such Act is further 
amended by redesignating subsection (b) as 
subsection (c) and adding after subsection 
(a), as amended by subsection (a) of this 
section, a new subsection (b) to read as 
follows: 

“(b)(1) The President shal appoint an 
interagency advisory committee composed 
of representatives from appropriate depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government to 
determine which materials are to be acquired 
under this Act and what classification such 
materials shall be assigned under paragraph 
(2). 

“(2) Materials selected to be stockpiled 
under this Act shall be classified by the in- 
teragency advisory committee provided for 
in paragraph (1) as being one of the three 
classes prescribed below, as appropriate: 

“(A) Class A materials are those materials 
not produced in the United States or pro- 
duced in the United States in limited quan- 
titles, that are necessary for the security of 
the United States, are essential to the econ- 
omy of the United States, and are primarily 
obtained from foreign sources. 

(B) Class B materials are those materials 
produced in the United States but are not 
available in sufficient quantities in the 
United States to offer the potential for meet- 
ing total domestic needs, are necessary to 
the security of the United States, are essen- 
tial to the economy of the United States, 
and are obtained to a substantial extent 
from foreign sources. 

“(C) Class C materials are those mate- 
rials produced in substantial quantities in 
the United States, are available in sufficient 
quantities to meet total domestic require- 
ments, are necessary to the security of the 
United States, are essential to the economy 
of the United States, and are obtained to a 
lesser extent from foreign sources. 

“(3) The quantity of any material to be 
acquired under this Act (stockpile goal) 
shall be determined as follows: 

“(A) The stockpile goal for any material 
designated as a class A material shall be a 
quantity equal to three years’ domestic net 
imports of such material. 

“(B) The stockpile goal for any material 
designated as a class B material shall be a 
quantity equal to two years’ domestic net 
imports of such material. 

“(C) The stockpile goal for any material 
designated as a class C material shall be a 
quantity equal to one year's net import of 
such material, 
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“(4) Subject to appropriate adjustments 
under paragraph (5), a year’s domestic net 
imports of any material for purposes of 
clause (A), (B), or (C) of paragraph (3) 
shall be a quantity of the material equal to 
the average annual imports of such material 
during the five calendar years immediately 
preceding the calendar year in which the 
determination for the stockpile goal is being 
made (base period), plus the average annual 
sales or minus the average annual purchases 
of such material made from the stockpile 
during such five-year base period, reduced by 
the average annual exports of such material 
during such five-year base period. 

“(5) In determining the quantity under 

h (4) of any material to be acquired 
for the stockpile appropriate adjustment 
shall be made in the computations made un- 
der such paragraph in the case of any mate- 
rial which is acquired in both its crude form 
and in its refined or processed form so as to 
avoid duplicate calculations with respect to 
the same material. 

“(6) The stockpile goal for any material 
acquired for the stock pile under this Act 
shall be reviewed once every four years by 
the interagency advisory committee referred 
to in paragraph (1). A revised objective for 
such material shall be established only if 
the average annual quantity of imports of 
such material during the five calendar years 
immediately preceding the current calendar 
year increased or decreased by more than 10 
per centum of the average annual quantity 
of such material at the time of the preceding 
mandatory review under this paragraph. 

“(7) Nothing in paragraph (6) shall be 
construed to prohibit the head of the agency 
and the interagency advisory committee re- 
ferred to in paragraph (2) from conducting 
a review of the stockpile goal for any mate- 
rial at any time other than that prescribed 
by paragraph (6); but in any case in which 
such committee determines that the stock- 
Pile goal for any material should be com- 
puted in a manner other than that pre- 
scribed in paragraph (3), the head of the 
agency shall notify the Congress in writting 
of that determination and set forth the pro- 
posed new formula for computing the stock- 
pile goal for such material. The new formula 
shall become effective with respect to such 
material unless within a period of ninety 
days after the day on which the Congress 
was notified by the head of the agency, 
either House of the Congress agrees to a 
resolution disapproving such formula.“ 6 


By Mr. HEFLIN: 

S. 1339. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to prohibit the rob- 
bery of a controlled substance from a 
pharmacy; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

ROBBERY OF A CONTROLLED SUBSTANCE FROM 
A PHARMACY 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, today I 
would like to introduce legislation I be- 
lieve will help arm our law enforcement 
Officials in their continuing war on crime 
in America. This bill will amend title 
18 of the United States Code to make the 
robbery of controlled substances from 
drug stores a Federal crime. 

For many years now, our Federal 
agents from the Drug Enforcement Ad- 
ministration and the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation have waged an increasing- 
ly effective campaign to halt the flow of 
illegal drugs in our Nation’s cities and 
suburbs. 

However, because our Federal agents 
have made such progress in disrupting 
the illegal drug trade on our streets, the 
drug pushers have now begun to turn to 
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our local retail drug stores to fill their 
supplies. These drug traffickers have 
found an outpost to continue their illegal 
dealings where our Federal agents are 
not legally authorized to tread. 

And, the endangered victims of this 
new assault are the men and women who 
own, manage and work in our Nation’s 
pharmacies. The drug-related robbery 
of a pharmacist is neither an isolated 
nor a unique crime in our country to- 
day—it is, rather, a serious, widespread 
and ever-growing phenomenon. 

Without our action on this bill, I fear 
this phenomenon will flourish, and the 
cost to our society will not only be in the 
continued marketing of illegal drugs, but 
also in the death and injury of our Na- 
tion's pharmacists. 

Our pharmacists, their employees and 
their customers need the able protec- 
tion of our Federal crime fighters. It is up 
to us in Congress to see that these in- 
creasingly victimized citizens receive that 
protection. 

This measure is not the first attempt 
at passing legislation to extend Federal 
jurisdiction to this area; but efforts in 
previous Congresses have been bogged 
down in our legislative process. 

Nor is my bill the only such measure 
introduced in this, the 97th Congress. 
Several of my distinguished colleagues 
have introduced legislation that would 
also make the drugstore thefts of con- 
trolled substances a Federal crime. 

The bill I am introducing today differs 
in that my legislation establishes Federal 
jurisdiction when the value of the drugs 
stolen exceeds $100. I believe the strict 
standards of my bill will more clearly 
warn the drugpushers that we fully in- 
tend to pursue and prosecute them for 
their criminal activities. 

For the sake of our pharmacists who 
literally live in daily fear of these “drug 
merchants” roaming our streets, I believe 
it is imperative that we move this bill 
through as quickly as possible. 

Fellow Senators, on November 20 of 
last year, I called on Congress to declare 
an all-out war on crime in this country. 
If you will permit me, today I would like 
to reiterate a portion of that November 
20 statement. 

Recent surveys indicate that fear of crime 
is causing a majority of Americans to drasti- 
cally alter their lifestyle. This research re- 
veals that four out of ten Americans are 
highly fearful of becoming victims of a vio- 
lent crime such as murder, rape, robbery and 
assault. One person in four has stopped 
going places he or she used to go at night 
because of fear of becoming a victim of a 
violent crime. 

Mr. President, I believe it is time that Con- 
gress declare an all-out war on crime in this 
country. Everyone agrees that something 
must be done about crime, but too many 
times it has been treated as a secondary issue 
by the Federal Government. Strong talk and 
wishful thinking will do nothing toward re- 
ducing crime. It is incumbent upon Congress 
to act forcefully and deal dramatically with 
this crisis that now confronts us. 


I urge each of you to study this meas- 
ure. This bill will make the theft from 
a pharmacy of any substance listed in 
schedules I through IV of the Controlled 
Substance Act a Federal crime subject to 
& prison term of 10 years, a fine of $5,000, 
or both. 
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Federal jurisdiction would be estab- 
lished when the value of the goods robbed 
exceeds $100, or when an individual rob- 
bery is part of a pattern of robberies. It 
will close the weak point in our battle 
against drug crimes, and it will help save 
the lives of our Nation’s retail druggists. 

I think all of us in this body are con- 
cerned about the high crime rate in this 
country. It is paramount that we act now 
to return our streets and neighborhoods 
to the decent, hardworking people of this 
Nation. I believe this bill is an important 
step in that direction. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill and an arti- 
cle entitled the “NARD Crime Bill” from 
the National Association of Retail Drug- 
gist Journal of April 1981, be printed in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

Fellow Senators, I ask each of you to 
take a look at this legislation, and to 
examine the alarming trend of drug 
thefts from our Nation’s pharmacies. I 
hope that many of you will join in co- 
sponsoring this measure, and that all of 
you will add your support to this crime- 
fighting legislation. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
article were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 1339 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
chapter 103 of title 18, United States Code, is 
amended by adding immediately after section 
2117 the following new section: 

“§ 2118. Robbery of a pharmacy. 

“(a) Any person who takes property of an- 
other from a licensed pharmacy regularly en- 
gaged in the retail dispensing in interstate 
commerce of prescription drugs or devices, 
by force and violence, or by intimidation, and 
such robbery is part of a pattern of such rob- 
beries in the locality, shall be fined not more 
than $5,000, or imprisoned not more than ten 
years, or both. 

“(b) For purposes of this section, the term 
‘property’ means a controlled substance con- 
sisting of a narcotic, amphetamine, or barbi- 
turats chat is listed in Schedule I, TI, TII or 
IV established by section 202 of the Control- 
led Substances Act (21 U.S.C. 812), the value 
of which is in excess of 8100.“ 

(b) The table of sections for chapter 103 of 
title 18, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 
“2118. Robbery of a pharmarcy.”. 


[From NARD Journal, Apr. 1981] 
NARD Crime BILL 


In the summer of 1969 President Richard 
Nixon called upon the nation to aggres- 
sively combat the national problems of 1l- 
licit drug traffic, the diversion of legitimate 
drugs and drug abuse. He said in part: 

“Within the past decade, the abuse of 
drugs has gone from essentially a local police 
problem into a serious national threat, 
to... millions of Americans A new 
urgency and concentrated national policy is 
needed at the Federal level to begin to cope 
with this growing menace to the general 
welfare of the United States.” 

NARD enthusiastically supported the Pres- 
ident on all points, especially before Con- 
gress. This was twelve years ago. 

While other pharmacy organizations stood 
silent, William E. Woods, NARD Executive 
Vice President, cited the growing incidence 
of pharmacy crime by criminals seeking 
dangerous drugs: Too many retall pharma- 
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cists have been murdered, blinded or assault- Nixon drug law. NARD ‘expressed great fear 


ed as a result.” A 

Woods then cautioned Congress that with 
the enactment of the new legislation, and 
the predicted reduction in illicit drug traf- 
fic, the pharmacies of America would be- 
come the favored target of squeezed traf- 
fickers. The NARD Chief Executive told the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, in its opening 
series of hearings, September 1969: “We are 
concerned, however, that the robberies, as- 
saults and senseless murders in retail phar- 
macies may increase.” 

In forum after forum NARD raised these 
concerns. In the following spring, before the 
Subcommittee on Public Health and Wel- 
fare (today the Waxman Health Subcom- 
mittee), Woods reiterated NARD’s concern 
to then Chairman Paul Rogers (D-Florida) : 

“Many retail pharmacies have been robbed 
or burglarized by criminals searching for 
narcotics and dangerous drugs. It is our 
feeling that such criminal acts would be 
lessened if the Justice Department could 
take a greater interest in pursuing such 
cases. The deterrent would be accelerated. 
If only local authorities pursue these cases, 
the impact may not be great enough. Since 
the reason for the proposed legislation is 
the great national interest and social harm 
involved, the NARD recommends that con- 
sideration be given to ways for the Jus- 
tice Department to become involved in cases 
where robberies of retail pharmacies are 
aimed at drugs and products which are the 
subject of these bills.” 

Later in 1970 Woods, armed with the first 
of many NARD crimes-against-pharmacy 
surveys, presented the NARD case to the 
prestigious Ways and Means Committee. He 
concluded: 

“The NARD urges, therefore, that the De- 
partment of Justice be authorized to enter 
any case of theft of narcotics or dangerous 
drugs from registrants under this Bill, co- 
operating with local law enforcement offi- 


cials. FBI jurisdiction would have greater 
deterrent effect on criminals than the cur- 
rent law enforcement system dependent on 


local authorities, who are often under- 
equipped and under-trained for this work. 
Moreover, combating this national problem 
requires a coordinated effort.” 

The campaign for a law in which the rob- 
bery of a federally controlled substance 
would become a Federal crime had been 
born. 

The 91st Congress did act in 1970. It 
enacted, in fact, the single most important 
statute relating to drug law enforcement 
since the passage of the Harrison Act. It 
was entitled the comprehensive Drug Abuse 
Prevention and Control Act of 1970 (Title II 
is the Controlled Substances Act). The leg- 
islature had responded to the Presidentially 
declared “war on drugs”. 

Pharmacists, their staff and customers, 
however, were left unprotected. They would 
have to wait. It appeared that Congress 
wanted or needed a pharmacist body-count 
similar to that of narcotic overdose deaths 
which had stimulated their action on the 
1970 Act. 

During the next several years, NARD-sup- 
ported bills were introduced in both Houses 
of Congress. Sen. Frank Church, with a bi- 
partisan group of co-sponsors, including 
Humphrey, Bayh, Hollings, Taft, Fannin and 
Schweiker, carried the banner in the Senate. 
In the House, Robert Nix lead the NARD 
charge with a diverse list of co-sponsors, ex- 
ceeding 50 in number. 

From the outset, however, the very agency 
within the Department of Justice which had 
been given responsibility for the 1970 law— 
the BNDD (now DEA)—adamantly opposed 
the NARD legislation. 

In April, 1970, NARD had sought the sup- 
port of BNDD Counsel Sonenreich, who, 
along with John Dean, had designed the 


that, after enactment of the pending legis- 
lation, the crimes against the pharmacy pro- 
fession will be accelerated because many 
present sources of illicit drugs will be dried 
up.” Again, after the NARD legislation was 
introduced, NARD appealed to DEA head 
Bartels to support the law making pharmacy 
robbery a crime. 

Woods stressed: “This is no panacea, we 
recognize, but there is a parallel here with 
bank robberies, where the federal “rap” is 
a considerably greater deterrent than is the 
penalty for larceny, robbery, or burglary un- 
der local state laws. Furthermore, the knowl- 
edge that federal agents are better equipped 
and more experienced investigators of such 
crime adds a further deterrent to those who 
would obtain drugs unlawfully from retail 
pharmacies. Even without extensive use, fed- 
eral jurisdiction is well known for its curtail- 
ment of criminal activity. We would em- 
phasize that our members throughout the 
United States are being murdered, assaulted, 
robbed and burglarized because they are dis- 
pensing drugs, controlled by a federal en- 
actment, and these pharmacies are licensed 
under this federal act.” 

These and other NARD appeals to DEA 
went unheeded. In fact, DEA opposition to 
the legislation became the single most im- 
portant obstacle to passage of the pharmacy 
crime bill. Friend and foe alike cited DEA’s 
expressed opposition as the major stumbling 
block to progress. 

Unrelentingly, NARD took its case again 
to Congress in 1974. During Senate Judi- 
ciary oversight hearings on the Controlled 
Substances Act we testified: 

“NARD and its members are greatly con- 
cerned over the increased risk of crimes of 
violence in pharmacies. Crimes of violence 
in pharmacies related to controlled sub- 
stances are increasing at an alarming pace. 
We have provided the committee with many, 
many new stories concerning similar crimes 
throughout the country. 

Beginning with the hearings on the pro- 
posals which became the Controlled Sub- 
stances Act, NARD has consistently urged 
that Congress provide Federal jurisdiction to 
enforce crime related to controlled sub- 
stances in pharmacies. Not uncharacteris- 
tically, DEA has opposed our pleas for relief 
and assistance. 

As the CSA is effectively implemented to 
dry up the illicit source of controlled sub- 
stances for pushers and users, there is a cor- 
respondingly increased pressure and threat 
upon legitimate outlets possessing quantities 
of these substances. Pharmacies are a pri- 
mary target for those in need of drugs for a 
number of reasons, not the least of which 
is that pharmacies are open and accessible 
to just about every segment of the popu- 
lation and are found in inner city areas 
when most other businesses have fied. 


We do not suggest that ordinary crimes 
in pharmacies, like robbery and burglary, 
be blanketed into Federal jurisdiction. How- 
ever, we do request that crimes of ylolence— 
assault, robbery, burglary, murder and the 
like—involving controlled substances be 
subject to Federal jurisdiction. If a pharmacy 
were robbed and only money taken, that 
crime would rightly be a matter of local 
jurisprudence. However, if the felons clearly 
were motivated by the presence of, or a need 
to obtain, controlled drugs, evidenced by 
drugs being part of the booty, then we be- 
lieve that Federal jurisdiction and prosecu- 
tion ought to be authorized. 

Congress has specifically provided that a 
person who manufactures, distributes, dis- 
penses or possesses a controlled substance, 
with intent to distribute, is subject to Fed- 
eral criminal prosecution and penalties. 
Similarly, if a person knowingly or inten- 
tionally acquires or obtains possession of a 
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controlled substance by misrepresentation, 
fraud, forgery, deception or subterfuge, Fed- 
eral jurisdiction and penalties are available. 
However, if the person obtains the drugs by 
violence in a pharmacy, the act implies that 
this is of no Federal concern. 

The increased toreat of violence and 
crimes in pharmacies is a direct result of 
the stringent controls imposed by the CSA. 
It is only fitting that the resources and 
facilities of the Federal Government be 
made available to protect pharmacies and 
apprehend those bent on circumventing the 
controls of the law. 

Federal criminal jurisdiction over crimes 
of violence ana other umawfui conuuct 
relating to controlled substances would pro- 
vide for more uniform law enforcement ac- 
tion and punishment of violators. As it is 
now, punishment of drug-related crimes in 
pharmacies rests upon the varying provi- 
sions of State criminal laws. A Federal law 
could provide a sanction universally appli- 
cable in this country that would be more 
readily understood and heeded and more 
uniformly applied. 

Our members are health care professionals, 
not policemen. Nor are they experts in the 
art of self-defense. Through no fault of their 
own, pharmacists have been placed in a 
situation where their lives and property are 
continually at risk. 

NARD believes that pharmacists ought to 
be supported as they make the sacrifices 
which necessarily accompany this national 
push to reduce drug misuse and abuse. 

Unless some method is devised assuring 
pharmacists both greater protection from this 
type of crime and deeper involvement of Fed- 
eral law enforcement machinery and per- 
sonnel, NARD believes that pharmacists will 
begin to refuse to stock or handle con- 
trolled substances altogether. Such action 
would have serious detrimental effects on 
health care which none of us would wel- 
come. But there is a limit which society, 
just in humanistic terms, cannot expect 
pharmacists to exceed. 

The overwhelming percentage of phar- 
macists in this country practice independent 
community pharmacy. Too often our mem- 
bers feel that their needs, suggestions and 
requests are ignored or viewed with hostility 
by those administering the law. The Federal 
Government has shown little sensitivity to, 
or understanding of, the very real problems 
or risks our members face. The Federal ef- 
fort is apparently paying good dividends in 
the area of illicit and clandestine operations 
involving criminal elements, but appears ill- 
equipped to deal with law-abiding citizens. 

While DEA did not change its obstruc- 
tive tactics, it was somewhat encouraging 
that, five years after NARD's initial demand 
for federal pharmacy crime legislation, sev- 
eral other pharmacy organizations began to 
echo the call. 

Each subsequent year NARD legislation was 
introduced, with predictable DEA opposi- 
tion. For example, in 1975, at NARD’s re- 
quest, pharmacy crime became a title of the 
Violent Crime and Repeat Offender Act in- 
troduced by Birch Bayh in the Senate. Each 
year, as NARD confronted the Congress and 
the DEA—through its Legislative Confer- 
ence, testimony, lobbying, letters and other 
actions—some progress was made. 

By 1977, the reform of the criminal code 
had become a dominant factor in the debate. 
Church and others who had originally sup- 
ported the NARD bill now added it as an 
amendment to the Code bill. which passed 
the Senate in 1978. DEA still claimed that 
the provision had unrealistic limitations as 
to value of drugs stolen and the number 
of incidents involved. Nevertheless, after 
nearly ten vears it had progressed from 
an NARD proposal to actual passage in the 
U.S. Senate. 
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The House of Representatives, however, 
was denied the opportunity to vote on this 
measure. Despite the tremendous efforts by 
NARD and a small but growing group of en- 
thusiasts, the chairman of the key House 
Judiciary Code Subcommittee, citing DEA 
objections to passage, killed the pharmacy 
crime amendment in both 1978 and 1980 
Congresses. 

NARD continued to build a legislative rec- 
ord before the Congress. While stifled for the 
moment with the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee, NARD worked closely with the Senate 
Small Business Committee and its hearings 
on Crime and its Impact on Small Business. 

The Chairman of NARD’s Legislative and 
Government Affairs Committee, Charles West 
of Arkansas, stressed the urgency of the sit- 
uation: “Pharmacists, as owners of small 
businesses, are in a unique position—robbers 
want the merchandise in the store, not the 
money,” NARD's pleas for help tersely pin- 
pointed the dilemma: “The choice is not 
pleasant. Either carry the narcotics to serve 
your patients and be subjected to robbers 
who want the drugs or don’t carry them, 
thereby protecting your life. But then you 
deny help to customers, lose their patronage 
and possibly your entire business.” 

NARD's 1969 prediction—that as illicit 
drug supplies were cut off, retail pharmacists 
would become targets for an increasing num- 
ber of criminals seeking other sources of 
drugs—has regrettably become a reality. 
And the plague is spreading. Daytime rob- 
beries for Controlled Substances Act drugs 
are now victimizing hospital pharmacies, too. 

In cautioning that the failure to act in 
1970 would return to haunt in the future, 
NARD accurately forecasted the grim, grow- 
ing epidemic of terror and violence which 
today is engulfing our nation’s retail phar- 
macies, from owners and staff to families, 
patients and customers. 

In fact, since 1973, when NARD legislation 
was first introduced, armed robberies to ob- 
tain Federally-controlled drugs from phar- 
macies have mushroomed by 150 percent (far 
in excess of the national robbery rate), in- 
cluding an increase of 33 percent for 1979, 
the most recent year for which statistics are 
available. This, of course, is but an increase 
of those reported—only the tip of the ice- 
berg. The street value of the drugs stolen by 
these robberies is estimated in the hundreds 
of millions of dollars. Yet monetary value is 
only one element of the havoc caused by 
pharmacy robbery. One in five robberies re- 
sults in death or some injury to victims. 
Merchandise can be replaced, but what value 
do we ring up for human carnage and terror? 

This terrorism (no other description is 
quite strong enough, if even this is) of an 
entire class of health care professionals— 
retail pharmacies—continues unabated. As 
William W. Woods, NARD Executive Vice 
President, has tirelessly stressed for more 
than a decade, They are sitting ducks". 

Understandably, independent retail 
pharmacists are concerned about all rob- 
beries. But we are especially sensitive to 
those involving controlled substances. Rob- 
beries with a unique Federal character have 
been a top priority on each of our legislative 
agendas since Congress considered and en- 
acted the Controlled Substances Act of 1970. 
As NARD predicted in 1970, in testimony 
before the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, robberies to obtain 
Federally-regulated, controlled drugs have 
increased dramatically in the last decade. 

Unlike the robberies of gasoline stations 
or liquor stores, we are concerned about 
crimes where the objective is to obtain the 
Federally-regulated substance: controlled 
drugs. In fact, enforcement of provisions 
of the 1970 Federal Act designed to reduce 
forms of division other than robbery have 
increased both the street value of the drugs 
sought and the likelihood of robbery as a 
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preferred method for obtaining the drugs. 
Yet such crimes are not subject to prosecu- 
tion by the Federal government. 

It is a serious violation of Federal law, 
though, if identical pederally- controlled 
drugs are diverted from a pharmacy by fraud, 
by improper prescribing or dispensing, or 
by outright diversion by registrant em- 
ployees. In such cases the extensive investi- 
gative resources of the U.S. Department of 
Justice are brought to bear. 

These cases are pursued in hundreds of 
Drug Enforcement Administration and U.S. 
Attorneys’ offices throughout the United 
States. The statutory authority in such 
matters is not limited by the value of the 
controlled drugs involved, by whether vio- 
lence has accompanied the crime or by other 
criteria. 

The reality is that pharmacists are on the 
front line in this effort to prevent diversion 
and abuse of legitimate drugs. 

It has been this cooperative effort which 
has yielded success since 1970. Pharmacists 
don't seek combat pay (to which they are 
arguably entitled) for participating in this 
risky joint venture as the key health pro- 
viders of these highly dangerous, Federally- 
controlled substances. What we want is an 
amount of Federal involvement in the pro- 
tection of pharmacists, their families, em- 
ployees and customers comparable to the 
contribution we make. 

The 96th Congress gave us reason for 
encouragement with the movement in both 
House and Senate. Now, in the 97th Con- 
gress, we have more reason than ever to 
expect a victory. 

The new year and the 97th Congress hold 
great promise for passage of pharmacy crime 
legislation. The enthusiastic response to the 
new comprehensive NARD pharmacy crime 
bill (See p. 4, Feb. NARD Journal) is very 
encouraging. The NARD bill has been re- 
viewed by the Legislative Counsels of both 
Houses of Congress and is available to any 
member of Congress who wishes to introduce 
it. Already the key aspects of NARD's Phar- 
macy Protecticn and Violent Offender Act of 
1981 have been introduced. These include: 

Mandatory minimum penalties for the rob- 
bery of pharmacies to obtain Federally-con- 
trolled substances; 

Additional mandatory penalties for repeat 
offenders; 

Mandatory penalties for those who con- 
spire to commit such robberies; 

Denial of probation and suspended sen- 
tences to those convicted of such robberies; 
and 

A requirement that the FBI include phar- 
macy crime, including robberies, in its an- 
nual Uniform Crime Report. 

The NARD pharmacy crime bill has the 
added and vital support of the Joint Com- 
mission of Pharmacy Practitioners, comprised 
of: American College of Apothecaries, Amer- 
ican Society of Consultant Pharmacists, 
American Society of Hospital Pharmacists, 
National Association of Chain Drug Stores 
and the National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists. Also supporting this NARD legislative 
effort is the National Drug Trade Conference, 
comprised of: American Association of Col- 
leges of Pharmacy, Drug Wholesalers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., National Association of Chain 
Drug Stores, Inc., National Wholesale Drug- 
gists Association, Pharmaceutical Manufac- 
turers Ascociation, the Proprietary Associa- 
tion, and the National Association of Retail 
Druggists. 

We recognize that enactment of the NARD 
bill would be no panacea; pharmacy crime 
is unlikely to magically disappear. It would, 
however, establish Federal law enforcement 
as an essential aspect of any comprehensive 
pharmacy crime prevention effort. 

The change in Executive Branch leadership, 
the now apparent willingness of the DEA 
to support national scope pharmacy crime 
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legislation, and the development of a new 
agenda for the 97th Congress present an 
ideal opportunity to achieve this long-denied 
NARD objective. 

NARD expects that hearings on pharmacy 
crime legislation will be held by the House 
Judiciary Committee and Health Subcom- 
mittee as well as in the Senate. With the 
thaw in DEA opposition to national phar- 
macy crime legislation and the welcome ac- 
tivity of other pharmacy associations and 
pharmaceutical opinion molders who have 
now joined the fight, NARD's twelfth year 
pursuing this vital issue may finally produce 
a victory. 


By Mr. GORTON (for himself 

and Mr. Jackson) (by request): 

S. 1340. A bill to provide for the use 

and distribution of Clallam judgment 

funds in Docket No. 134 before the In- 

dian Claims Commission, and for other 

purposes; to the Select Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

USE AND DISTRIBUTION OF CERTAIN JUDGMENT 

FUNDS 


Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing legislation, at the re- 
quest of the Department of the Interior 
to provide for the use and distribution 
of judgment funds awarded to the Clal- 
lam Tribe of Indians by the Indian 
Claims Commission in 1976. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Department's let- 
ter of transmittal and the text of the 
bill be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
letter were ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorD, as follows: 

S. 1340 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United Stutes of 
America in Congress assembled, Ihat not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, the 
funds appropriated by the Act of May 4, 1977 
(91 Stat. 61) in satisfaction of a judgment 
awarded in favor of the Clallam Tribe of 
Indians of the State of Washington in Indian 
Claims Commission Docket No. 134, less at- 
torney fees and litigation expenses, and in- 
cluding all interest and investment income 
accrued, shall be divided by the Secretary 
of the Interior (hereinafter referred to as 
the Secretary“), in shares of one -third to 
each, as agreed to by the adoption of tribal 
resolutions cited in sections 2, 3, and 4 of 
this Act, among the Port Gamble Indian 
Community, the Lower Elwha Tribal Com- 
munity, and the Jamestown Band of Clallam 
Indians. 

Sec. 2. The share of the funds apportioned 
to the Port Gamble Indian Community under 
the first section of this Act shall be used 
as provided by Tribal Resolution No. 79-Al. 
dated January 9, 1979, requiring that 80 per- 
cent of such share be used in an investment 
program and 20 percent in a revenue supple- 
ment fund for community projects. 

Src. 3. The share of the funds apportioned 
to the Lower Elwha Tribal Community under 
the first section of this Act shall bə used as 
provided by Tribal Resolution No. 8B-78, 
dated August 27, 1978, requiring that 80 per- 
cent of such share be used in a land acquisi- 
tion program that includes the payment of 
an outstanding loan on land purchased by 
the community and 20 percent in economic 
development projects for the benefit of all 
tribal members. 

Sec. 4. The share of the funds apportioned 
to the Jamestown Band of Clallam Indians 
under the first section of this Act shall be 
used as provided by Resolution No. 78-1. 
dated October 1, 1978, requiring that 50 per- 
cent of such share be used in a land acquisi- 
tion program and 50 percent in a business 
development program. 
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Sec. 5. The shares of the funds apportioned 
under the first section of this Act shall be 
credited to the respective groups, shall be 
placed in separate program accounts in the 
percentages set forth in sections 2, 3, and 4 
of this Act, and shall be held and invested 
by the Secretary under section 1 of the Act 
of June 24, 1938 (52 Stat. 1037; 25 U.S.C. 
162a) until, in the case of each group, specific 
plans and tribal budgets for the use of its 
share have been approved by the Secretary 
and, in the case of the Jamestown Band, a 
formal organization has been approved by 
the Secretary. Upon such approval, the share 
involved, including the interest and invest- 
ment income accrued, shall be advanced to 
the respective tribal governing body to ad- 
minister. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

Washington, D.C., May 22, 1981. 
Hon. GEORGE BUSH, 
President of the U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: There is enclosed a 
draft bill, “To provide for the use and dis- 
tribution of Clallam judgment funds in 
Docket No. 134 before the Indian Claims 
Commission, and for other purposes.” 

We recommend that the draft bill be in- 
troduced and referred to the appropriate 
committee, and that it be enacted. 

The draft bill would provide for the use 
and distribution of judgment funds awarded 
to the S'Klallam, now known as the Calal- 
lam, Tribe of Indians in Docket No. 134 by 
the Indian Claims Commission. The judg- 
ment funds would be equally divided among 
three Federally recognized Clallam bands— 
the Port Gamble Band of Clallam Indians, 
the Lower Elwha Tribal Community, and the 
Jamestown Band of Clallam Indians. Finally, 
the draft bill would require the funds to 
be used in accordance with specified tribal 
resolutions. 

On November 5, 1976, the Indian Claims 
Commission issued a final award in Docket 
No. 134 in the net sum of $385,820 in favor 
of the Clallam Tribe of Indians of the State 
of Washington. Funds to cover the award 
were appropriated by the Act of May 4, 1977 
(91 Stat. 61). 

The award represents additional compen- 
sation for 438,430 acres of land ceded by 
the Clallam Tribe to the United States by 
the Treaty of Point-No-Point of January 25, 
1855 (12 Stat. 933). The fair market value of 
the land was $440,000 as of March 8, 1859, 
the effective date of the treaty. The Com- 
mission determined that $39,180 in treaty 
Payments had been made to the Clallam 
Tribe. This determination was based, in the 
absence of a treaty apportionment, on the 
approximate tribal population of the four 
tribes participating in the 1855 treaty. The 
Commission also allowed an offset of $15,C00 
for the purchase of the Port Gamble tract, 
which was outside the ceded area. 

Under section 2 of the Indian Judgment 
Funds Act of October 19, 1973 (87 Stat. 466; 
25 U.S.C. 1401 et seq.), the Secretary of the 
Interior is required to submit a proposed 
plan for the distribution of & judgment fund 
award within a specified period after the 
date on which the funds to pay the award 
are appropriated (180 days, plus an exten- 
sion not to exceed 90 days). On July 9, 1979, 
the U.S. District Court for the District of 
Columbia ruled, in Seminole Indian Tribe of 
Florida v. Andrus, Civil No. 78-994, that plans 
submitted to the Congress after the statu- 


tory deadline cannot take 
ese effect under the 


In accordance with the 1973 A 
ct, pro- 
posals for the vse of the Clallam KAAR 
funds have been developed and hearings of 


record held. However, a plan ecti hi 
funds was not submitted to the Cong — 
within the prescribed Period after the May 
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1977 appropriation of the funds for the 
award. Therefore, the use and distribution 
of the funds can now be accomplished only 
through legislation such as the draft bill. 

The Clallam bands prepared draft over- 
all and individual tribal proposals for the 
use of the funds and the proposals were, on 
October 1, 1977, referred to the leadership of 
the bands for consideration. The bands 
agreed to a one-third division of the funds 
among themselves, and this allocation is re- 
flected in tribal resolutions respecting the 
use of the funds. We have no objection to 
the tribal proposals and have therefore in- 
corporated them in the draft bill. 

The Port Gamble Indian Community is 
organized on a band basis under the Indian 
Reorganization Act of 1934 (IRA) (48 Stat. 
984), with a constitution and bylaws ap- 
proved on September 7, 1939. By Resolution 
No. 79-Al, dated January 8, 1979, the Port 
Gamble Business Committee affirmed that, 
based on the results of a voting survey of 
tribal members, the band proposes to use 
80 percent of its share of the judgment funds 
in an investment program and 20 percent as 
a revenue supplement for community 
projects. 

Following the establishment of a reserva- 
tion in 1968, the Lower Elwha Tribal Com- 
munity organized on a residence basis under 
the IRA, with a constitution and bylaws ap- 
proved on April 29, 1968. By Resolution No. 
8B-78, dated August 27, 1978, the Community 
Council proposes to use 80 percent of the 
band’s share of the funds in a land acquisi- 
tion program that includes the payment of 
an outstanding loan on land purchased by 
the band and 20 percent in economic devel- 
opment projects for the benefit of all 
members. 


The Jamestown Band, federally acknowl- 
edged as an Indian tribe as of February 10, 
1981, is expected to adopt a formal organiza- 
tion. The adoption of such an organization 
will be subject to Secretarial approval. Under 
the draft bill, the band’s share of the funds 
would be advanced only to such an approved 
organization. The Jamestown Band, by Res- 
olution No. 78-1, dated October 1, 1978, pro- 
poses to use 50 percent of its share of the 
funds in a land acquisition program and 50 
percent in a business development program. 


Under the draft bill, the Judgment funds 
would be credited to the appropriate bands 
and invested by the Secretary under section 
1 of the Act of June 24, 1938 (52 Stat. 1037; 
25 U.S.C. 162a) until the bands prepare, and 
the Secretary approves, specific program 
plans and tribal budgets for the use of the 
funds in accordance with the tribal resolu- 
tions discussed above. Investments made un- 
der the 1938 Act are limited to those in which 
both principal and interest are guaranteed 
by the United States and the investments 
are made to obtain the highest rate of in- 
terest available, subject to the requirements 
of the Act. Interest or investment earnings 
on the principal fund, which retains its trust 
status, are nontaxable. 


Upon Secretarial approval of the bands’ 
plans and budgets for the use of the funds, 
and in the case of the Jamestown Band, upon 
Secretarial approval of its formal organiza- 
tion, the full amount of the judgment funds 
would be paid to the respective tribal gov- 
erning bodies. As in all cases in which funds 
are paid out to tribes, the funds would cease 
to be trust funds and their expenditure un- 
der the plans and budgets would be a tribal 
responsibility. 

The Office of Management and Budget has 
advised that there is no ob‘ection to the 
submission of this proposed legislation from 
the standpoint of the Administration's 
program. 

Sincerely, 
DONALD PAUL HODEL, 
Under Secretary. 


June 8, 1981 


Mr. STENNIS: 

S. 1341. A bill to make applicable to 
the Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway 
certain provisions of law relating to tax- 
ation on fuel used in commercial trans- 
portation on inland waterways; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

TAX ON FUEL USED IN COMMERCIAL TRANSPOR- 
TATION ON INLAND WATERWAYS 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a bill and ask for its appro- 
priate referral. The purpose of this bill is 
to amend section 206 of the Inland 
Waterways Reverue Act of 1978 to make 
the user tax established by that act ap- 
plicable to the Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Waterway. 

The application of the users tax to the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee was discussed 
during the hear!nzs conducted last year 
by my good friend and distinguished 
colleague from New York (Mr. MOYNI- 
HAN). At that time, I knew nothing about 
it being exempt, but said at the hearing 
that it was ce: ta‘nlv my position that the 
waterway should be included as a water- 
way subject to user charges, as are all 
other waterways, when it goes into real 
operation. The law levying user taxes 
listed only the waterways that were in 
operation at the time the user tax was 
enacted. At that time, the Tennessee- 
Tombigbee Waterway was not one that 
was in operation and was not listed sole- 
ly for that reason. 

My statement before the Subcommit- 
tee on Water Resources on July 25, 1980, 
was as follows: 

As one of the delegation, one of the Sen- 
ators from Mississippi, I know nothing about 
it being exempt. I made no effort to get it 
such. It will have to ride with the law, what- 
ever it is. 

But as I recall, the law listed the ones 
that were subject to the tax, and at that 
time the Tennessee-Tombigbee was not one 
that was in operation. So it is not named. 

But it is certainly my position that it 
shall be included when it goes into real 
operation, yes. 


The Inland Waterways Revenue Act 
of 1978 established a tax on fuel used in 
commercial transportation on inland 
waterways. The tax is 4 cents a gallon 
until October 1 of this year, and then it 
increases to 6 cents a gallon to October 1, 
1983, and from that date to October 1, 
1985, it is increased to 8 cents a gallon, 
and finallv, after September 30, 1985, to 
10 cents a gallon. This tax is to be applied 
to the fuel used by any commercial 
vessel on the inland or intracoastal wa- 
terwavs of the United States which have 
been designated in the act. 

The proceeds of this tax are deposited 
in the Treasury of the United States 
in a trust fund for inland waterways. 
This fund, which was named the “Inland 
Waterways Trust Fund,” is available for 
appropriation by the Congress for con- 
struction and improvements to the in- 
land and intracoastal waterways of the 
United States as described in section 206 
of the act. 

Mr. President, these are simple state- 
ments of existing law, and I put these in 
the Recor because there was some mis- 
understanding about the original action 
of this law. But there is really no basis 
because it just pertained to a waterway 
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and the Tennessee-Tombigbee as such 
was not in being and not in operation, I 
really thought that there was a provision 
there saying that all waterways, when 
they came into being, would automati- 
cally become subject to the tax. That is 
a provision that I would have approved 
of. even though I did not approve of the 
bill as a whole. 

When the Inland Waterways Revenue 
Act of 1978 was passed, the Tennessee- 
Tombigbee Waterway project was under 
construction and was not open to com- 
mercial navigation. That is the real and 
the only reason it was not named in the 
act. Since that time, the Tennessee- 
Tombigbee Waterway has been partially 
open, for a limited mileage, to com- 
mercial traffic from the mouth of the 
Luxapalila River just south of Colum- 
bus, Miss., to Demopolis, Ala., a distance 
of 115 miles. It is, of course, only proper 
that the same user tax applied to other 
waterways be applied to the Tennessee- 
Tombigbee Waterway. Therefore, I offer 
this bill to amend section 206 of the In- 
land Waterways Revenue Act by adding 
a new subsection (27) as follows: 

(27) Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway: 
From the Pickwick Pool on the Tennessee 
River at RM 215 to Demopolis on the Tom- 
bigbee River at RM 215.4. 


The effect of this amendment will be 
to apply the presently applicable user 
tax from the date of enactment of 
this legislation to the portion of the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway now 
open to commercial traffic and to the 
remainder of the waterway when it opens 
to traffic, as I have just described. By 
offering this amendment, I am merely 
acting to insure equality in application 
of the waterway user’s tax. 

This does not constitute an endorse- 
ment of the waterway user tax, which 
I opposed when it was considered by the 
Senate in 1978. 

I reserve judgment, of course, Mr. 
President, as to my position in the future 
as to any proposed increase in the pres- 
ent user tax. 

I ask unanimous consent that for the 
information of the membership, this bill 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 1341 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
206 of the Inland Waterways Revenue Act 
of 1978 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

(27) Tennessee-Tombighee Waterway: 
From the Pickwick Pool on the Tennessee 
River at RM 215 to Demopolis, Alabama, on 
the Tombigbee River at RM 215.4.”. 


By Mr. MELCHER: 

S. 1342. A bill to define the circum- 
stances under which construction work- 
ers may deduct travel and transportation 
expenses in computing their taxable in- 
comes for purposes of the Federal income 
tax; to the Committee on Finance. 

TRAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION EXPENSES OF 

CONSTRUCTION WORKERS 
Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, today 
I am introducing legislation to amend 
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the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
clarify the tax law concerning deducti- 
bility of travel expenses at temporary job 
sites. 

Section 162 of the Internal Revenue 
Code authorizes taxpayers to deduct the 
ordinary and necessary expenses they 
incur in carrying on a trade or business. 
including their “traveling expenses— 
while away from home in the pursuit of 
a trade or business.” 

At the same time, a taxpayer normally 
may not deduct the costs he incurs going 
to or from work, since those costs nor- 
mally result from the taxpayer's decision 
to live away from his job for reasons of 
personal convenience, not business neces- 
sity. For example, a taxpayer who has a 
job in an office in Washington, D.C., can 
choose to live in the District of Columbia, 
in the nearby suburbs, or in the distant 
suburbs. Since his choice to live in the 
distant suburbs reflects his personal pref- 
erence, not the requirement of his trade, 
any additional travel costs he incurs are 
not deductible. 

From the beginning of the tax laws, 
however, the courts and the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue have allowed 
the deduction of travel and transporta- 
tion expenses—including meals and lodg- 
ing if the taxpayer is away from home 
overnight—in situations where the travel 
results from business necessity rather 
than personal choice. This exception has 
come to be known as the temporary job 
rule. 


The Internal Revenue Service has ap- 
plied these principles—and particularly 
the temporary job rule—in ways that 
have imposed substantial and unjusti- 
fied burdens on construction workers. 


To take a typical example: A con- 
struction worker has lived and worked 
in a particular community for many 
years. He has a home in that commu- 
nity; his children go to school there; he 
and his wife vote and pay taxes there. 
Solely because of the nature of the con- 
struction industry, construction work 
becomes temporarily unavailable in the 
local area. The worker has two choices— 
he can look for work at distant jobs un- 
til work becomes. available closer to 
home, or he can remain unemployed. If 
he takes work at a distant job, he must 
either move his family to that job or he 
can drive to the job each day—often 50 
or 60 miles each way—or he can rent a 
room near the job. 

The first option—moving his family to 
the job—is simply not a realistic option. 
In many cases the job is in a remote area 
where housing is simply not available— 
or the job is on a Government defense 
project where no one is permitted to live 
near the job. In any event, the job is of 
such a nature that the worker may be 
laid off at any time. In those circum- 
stances, the worker has only two choices: 
remain unemployed or incur travel costs. 

Accordingly, the travel expenses are 
clearly necessary to the conduct of the 
taxpayer's business—since the worker 
must incur those expenses if he is to 
practice his trade. Nevertheless, the IRS 
has been automatically disallowing these 
expenses as deductions. The IRS has, in 
fact, been conducting mass audits of 
workers at large construction projects 
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for the purpose of automatically disal- 
lowing their travel expenses. 

The Service has been disallowing 
these expenses on the basis of the so- 
called “one-year rule,” which was adopt- 
ed by administrative fiat. Under that 
“rule,” a job which has lasted for more 
than 1 year automatically is not tempo- 
rary. This “hindsight” test simply ig- 
nores the crucial fact that throughout 
the year the worker could have been 
laid off at any time and may be laid off 
at any time in the future. The 1-year 
rule has been expressly rejected by the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Circuit in the case of Frederick against 
United States, decided in 1979. The IRS, 
however, has chosen simply to ignore the 
Frederick decision. 

The Service has also disallowed travel 
deductions on the grounds that a con- 
struction worker’s job is indefinite, not 
“temporary,” since he is unable to pre- 
dict exactly when it will end. This ar- 
gument, though, supports deductibility, 
since it is the worker’s uncertainty over 
the length of the distant job that makes 
it necessary for him to incur travel ex- 
penses. 

My proposed bill eliminates both of 
these arbitrary tests, and substitutes an 
easily-administered rule which will 
eliminate the need for litigation in the 
vast majority of cases. Construction 
workers will be deemed to be temporarily 
away from home for their first 2 years of 
employment at any job site more than 
15 miles from their home. Thereafter, 
the deductibility of their travel expenses 
will be determined, case by case, on the 
basis of whether the expenses were in- 
curred because of business necessity 
rather than personal convenience. In 
making that determination, the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service and the courts will 
be prohibited from using either the 1- 
year rule or the “indefinite employment” 
rationale. 

Mr. President, this is not a new 
proposal. It has been before the Senate 
in the past, and the time has come to 
act on it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1342 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REv- 
ENUE CODE OF 1954. 


(a) TRAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION EXPENSES 
or CONSTRUCTION WorKers.—Section 162 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relat- 
ing to deductions for ordinary and neces- 
sary business expenses) is amended by in- 
serting therein the following new subsec- 
tion: 

n) SPECIAL RULE FOR CONSTRUCTION 
WORKERS— 

“(1) DEFINITION OF TEMPORARY JOB SITE. — 
For purposes of applying subsections (a) (1) 
and (a)(2) to travel and transportation ex- 
penses incurred by construction workers, a 
job at a site located more than fifteen miles 
from a construction worker's principal place 
of residence— 

(A) shall be deemed to be temporary for 
the first two years that the worker is em- 
ployed at that job, and 
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(B) shall be determined to be temporary 
or not temporary with respect to periods fol- 
lowing the first two years of employment 
based on an examination of all the facts and 
circumstances, subject to the rules set forth 
in subparagraphs (2), (3), and (4). 

“(2) EFFECT OF FIRST TWO YEARS ON SUB- 
SEQUENT DETERMINATION.—In determining 
whether or not a job is temporary under 
subparagraph (1) (B), the worker's employ- 
ment at the job during the period specified 
in subparagraph (1)(A) shall not be taken 
into account. 

“(3) INDEFINITE EMPLOYMENT.—No deduc- 
tion shall be disallowed, by reason of sec- 
tion 262 or any other provision of law, solely 
because of a construction worker’s employ- 
ment at a job site is of indefinite duration. 

“(4) PROHIBITION ON APPLICATION OF ONE- 
YEAR RULE.——In making the determination 
specified in subparagraph (1) (B), no length 
of time shall be deemed, either automatic- 
ally or presumptively, to make the job other 
than temporary. The ‘one-year’ rule set 
forth is Revenue Ruling 59-371, or in any 
similar ruling or regulation, is expressly 
disapproved as a grounds for disallowing 
deductions. 

“(5) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this 
subsection, the term ‘construction worker’ 
means any individual employed, whether as 
a skilled, semi-skilled, or unskilled laborer, 
in the building or constrsstion industry, 
but does not include clerical or manage- 
ment employees.” 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—Subsection 
162(h) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 is amended by striking out “(h)” and 
inserting therefor (J) “. 

Sec. 3. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

This section shall apply to all judicial or 
administrative determinations that are 
made subsequent to Dececmber 31, 1980, 
with respect to the deductibility of travel or 
transportation expenses.@ 


By Mr. DOMENICI: 

S. 1343. A bill to amend the Energy 
Policy and Conservation Act to modify 
the oil acquisition program of the stra- 
tegic petroleum reserve in order to de- 
crease the cost of acquisit on to the Gov- 
ernment for oil to be stored in the re- 
serve, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

STRATEGIC PETROLEUM RESERVE SUPPLEMENTARY 
PRIVATE FINANCING ACT OF 1981 
Mr. DOMENICTI. Mr. President, in the 
reconciliation proposal debated and 
voted on by the Senate in March, the 
Senate expressed the view that $3 bil- 
lion should be cut from the budget for 
filling the strategic petroleum reserve 
(SPR); and at the same time, an alter- 
native financing mechanism should be 
found that would provide for a fill rate 
equal to the level proposed by the Presi- 

dent. 

I have drafted a bill which I am in- 
troducing today, that I believe meets the 
intent of the Senate. This bill provides 
for the sale of strategic petroleum re- 
serve fixed maturity certificates, that 
would be auctioned by the Secretary of 
the Treasurv, would be freely transfer- 
able, and would be redeemed at maturity 
at the average weighted price of crude 
oil imported into the United States 1 
month preceding the date of redemption. 

Transitional money would be appropri- 
ated. and would be used as long as the 
number of certificates sold were not suffi- 
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cient to maintain a fill rate of at least 
230,000 barrels per day. 

It is my firm belief, that enough cer- 
tificates will be sold by the second year 
following implementation of this pro- 
gram to completely fund filling the re- 
serve. 

I have asked the Committee on En- 
ergy and Natural Resources to schedule 
hearings at the earliest possible date, to 
begin consideration of this bill.© 


By Mr. BENTSEN: 

S. 1344. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to establish addi- 
tional criminal penalties applicable to 
persons who pilot aircraft in connection 
with drug smuggling operations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation. 
AVIATION DRUG SMUGGLING DETERRENT ACT OF 

1981 

@ Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, the 
United States continues to be inundated 
with waves of illicit drugs coming 
across our borders by land, sea, and air. 
I am today introducing a measure 
which would put a stop to the ever- 
increasing flow by putting some teeth 
into the Federal law that covers smug- 
gling by air. 

We all know that drug smuggling is 
big business and involves millions of dol- 
lars a year, if not millions of dollars per 
transaction. Under current law, a per- 
son who pilots an aircraft involved in 
drug smuggling can only be fined a 
maximum of $1,000 and have his pilots 
license suspended for no more than 1 
year. There is absolutely no provisions 
for a jail sentence in the FAA regula- 
tions. Since we are dealing with peo- 
ple who stand to make thousands or 
hundreds of thousands of dollars with 
a plane load of illegal drugs, and who 
would not even go to jail, this penalty 
is little or no deterrent to the profes- 
sional criminal. 


Is it any wonder that we face this 
ever-increasing onslaught of drugs from 
across our border? Is it any wonder that 
these pilots return again and again into 
the air to carry load after load of drugs 
into America? Is it any wonder that 
with these kinds of penalties we can- 
not stop the ever-increasing menace of 
illegal narcotics? I propose that we do 
something and do something now to 
put some real bite into our FAA regu- 
lations. 

The bill which I am today introduc- 
ing and which has been introduced by 
Mr. BENNETT of Florida and 39 cospon- 
sors in the House as H.R. 3485, will 
multiply the current fine by a factor 
of 25 by raising the $1,000 maximum to 
$25,090. In addition this bill will allow 
the FAA to immediately suspend the li- 
cense of a pilot indicted for drug smug- 
gling by aircraft. In the past the pilot 
could get right back into the air with- 
out missing his next illegal rendezvous 
and without much worry about stronger 
penalties. We cannot let that continue. 

Upon conviction the pilots license is 
permanently revoked. This bill also es- 
tablishes, for the first time, a prison 
term of up to 5 years upon conviction. 
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This should deter a professional crim- 
inal as weil as give second thoughts to 
the more casual criminal who otnerwise 
makes a legitimate living as a pilot. 
Further, if a person does choose to 
take to the air to smuggle more drugs 
after having been convicted and having 
his license revoked under this act, he 
will face a double sentence. The dou- 
bling will include a fine of up to $50,000 
as well as an increased prison term of 
10 years. The original $25,000 fine and 
5-year prison term will also apply to 
the owner of any aircraft who know- 
ingly allows their plane to be used for 
this type of criminal activity. 

The Drug Eniorcement Administration 
estimates that more than 3,000 airplanes 
are involved in illegal drug trafficking 
each year. The pilots of these aircraft, 
however, need not fear the force of the 
law so much as the possibility that their 
often overloaded planes will crash before 
they can reach some isolated airstrip in 
west Texas or in Florida. If each of those 
planes carried a thousand pounds of il- 
legal drugs that would equal 3-million 
pounds of illegal drugs imported into the 
country by air every year. If we can get 
these drug-smuggling pilots out of the 
air and into our jails we will be making 
some real headway in our efforts to com- 
bat this enormous problem. 

The bill I am introducing today will 
make some badly needed changes in our 
FAA regulations and will accomplish 
that objective. I am hopeful that the 
committee will be able to give quick re- 
view to this proposal.@ 


By Mr. HEINZ: 

S. 1345. A bill entitled Veterans“ 
Health Care Act of 1981“; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

VETERANS’ HEALTH CARE ACT OF 1981 


@ Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to introduce in the Senate today 
legislation whose primary purpose is to 
assure that our Vietnam veterans are 
able to receive prompt and adequate at- 
tention for their claims with respect to 
the harmful effects of agent orange on 
their health. 


This legislation, which in key respects 
tracks legislation, H.R. 3499, recently ap- 
proved by the House by a 388 to 0 vote, 
provides authority for hospital care for 
Vietnam veterans who served in the Re- 
public of Vietnam if a physician em- 
ployed by the Veterans’ Administration, 
or a physician carrying out such func- 
tions on a contract or fee basis arrange- 
ment in area where a VA physician is not 
available, determines that such care is 
necessary for the treatment of a condi- 
tion that may be associated with expo- 
sure to phenoxy herb'cides and chemi- 
cals used as defoliants, including the 
herbicide commonly known as agent 
orange. 

Mr. President, this legislation ad- 
dresses one of the most serious problems 
still confronting Vietnam veterans and 
their families—the apparent toxic effects 
of the herbicide agent orange. In the 
past few years. over 10,000 veterans have 
gone to the VA to seek treatment of 
agent orange-related problems ranging 
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from skin and nervous disorders to mal- 
functions of internal organs and cancer. 
Unfortunately, the problem may not be 
restricted to veterans themselves. Many 
veterans exposed to agent orange have 
become concerned that agent orange 
may be related to birth defects in their 
children. 

Mr. President, it has already been 13 
years since agent orange was identified 
as a hazard to humans, and considerable 
scientific evidence exists indicating its 
harmful effects. Yet of the 5,025 claims 
which the VA had received as of Novem- 
ber 30, 1980, for in-service exposure to 
herbicides, only 23 claims have been al- 
lowed. It is understandable, therefore, 
when many Vietnam veterans express 
frustration and hostility toward the 
efforts of their Government to respond 
to their pleas for help. 

In light of the length of time which 
has gone by, I do not find it at all un- 
reasonable to require, as this legislation 
would do, that, until the scientific com- 
munity has been able to make a deter- 
mination as to the possible cause and 
effect relationship between the- toxic 
herbicides and the problems of our vet- 
erans, the VA should do everything pos- 
sible to provide the appropriate care to 
such veterans. 

Given the strong circumstantial evi- 
dence amassed thus far, it is my belief 
that where any doubt exists, that doubt 
should be resolved in favor of the vet- 
eran. Thus, I stress that the intent of 
this legislation is that whenever a vet- 
eran presents himself to a VA hospital 
with a complaint relating to the pos- 
sible adverse health effects of the herbi- 
cides used in Vietnam, and when a VA 
physician determines that such a veteran 
needs inpatient care and treatment, he 
must receive such care and treatment. 
Further, should it appear that other 
medical attention would eliminate the 
need for hospital care, such attention 
shall be given by the VA medical system. 

Mr. President, I think this is a neces- 
sary and reasonable approach at this 
time. It does not in any way prejudge 
the outcome of the studies currently 
mandated by law about the effects of 
agent orange which resulted from legis- 
lation which I and others sponsored. 
Rather, it provides an interim period of 
attention for our veterans until such 
studies are comvleted, at which time the 
Congress should and will review the en- 
tire matter in detail. 

I should note briefly that this bill also 
has other provisions relating to Vietnam 
veterans. First, it would extend the Viet- 
nam-era veterans’ readjustment coun- 
seling programs until 1984. I believe this 
program has proven to be very effective 
and cost-effective, and its retention is, 
therefore, fully justified. 

Second, the legislation would expand 
the scope of the agent orange studies, 
which I mentioned earlier, that have al- 
ready been underway in response to con- 
gressional direction. Basically, this pro- 
vision would merely reemphasize to the 
VA the extreme importance of studying 
all relevant sources of information which 
could assist in the development of a com- 
plete understanding of the adverse ef- 
fects of herbicides on members of our 
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Armed Forces who were exposed to such 
herbicides used to defoliate vegetation 
and destroy food crops in Vietnam. 

Mr. President, I am heartened by a 
growing awareness, both by the Ameri- 
can public and in the Congress of the 
need to as last give full recognition to 
the sacrifices made by those who served 
in Vietnam. The public comments of the 
President are one indication of this; 
the proposed Vietnam veterans memorial 
is another. I suggest that this legislation 
is perhaps the most tangible way in 
which we can acknowledge the service 
and sacrifice of those Vietnam veterans 
who are still paying the price for their 
service. I therefore, submit this legisla- 
tion with the hope that it will be acted 
upon promptly and favorably.@ 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
S. 46 


At the request of Mr. THurmonp, the 
Senator from Alabama (Mr. HEFLIN) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 46, a bill to 
amend title 5 of the United States Code 
to permit present and former civilian 
employees of the Government to receive 
civil service annuity credit for retirement 
purposes for periods of military service to 
the United States as was covered by so- 
cial security, regardless of eligibility for 
social security benefits. 

S. 141 


At the request of Mr. BENTSEN, the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. SymMMs) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 141, a bill re- 
lating to tax treatment of qualified 
dividend reinvestment plans. 

8. 170 


At the request of Mr. Moyninan, the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. QUAYLE), the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. CHILES), and 
the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
HUMPHREY) were added as cosponsors of 
S. 170, a bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue code of 1954 to allow the charitable 
deduction to taxpayers whether or not 
they itemize their personal deductions. 

s. 398 


At the request of Mr. Armstronc, the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
HELMS) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
398, a bill to amend the Walsh-Healey 
Act and the Contract Work Hours Stand- 
ards Act to permit. certain employees to 
work a 10-hour day in the case of a 4- 
day workweek, and for other purposes. 

5. 638 

At the request of Mr. Bentsen, the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. GRASSLEY) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 638, a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to allow individuals to compute the 
amount of the deduction for payments 
into retirement savings on the basis of 
the compensation of their spouses, and 
for other purposes. 

S. 862 


At the request of Mr. ARMSTRONG, the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. COHEN) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 862, a bill to 
amend the Potato Research and Promo- 
tion Act. 

8. 894 


At the request of Mr. Cannon, the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico (Mr. Domenic!) 
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was added as a cosponsor of S. 894, a bill 
to exempt rural electrical cooperatives 
from fees under the Federal Land Policy 
and Management Act of 1976. 

S. 1030 


At the request of Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD, 
his name was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1030, a bill to protect firearms owners’ 
constitutional rights, civil liberties, and 
rights to privacy. 

S. 1043 


At the request of Mr. PRYOR, the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania (Mr. HEINZ) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1043, a bill to 
prohibit the drugging or numbing of 
racehorses and related practices, and to 
amend title 18, United States Code, to 
prohibit certain activities conducted in 
interstate or foreign commerce relating 
to such practices. 

8. 1096 


At the request of Mr. BAKER, the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina (Mr. East) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1096, a bill to 
facilitate the ability of product sellers to 
establish product liability risk retention 
groups, to facilitate the ability of such 
sellers to purchase product liability in- 
surance on a group basis, and for other 
purposes. 

S. 1131 


At the request of Mr. DANFORTH, the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. LUGAR) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1131, a bill to 
require the Federal Government to pay 
interest on overdue payments and to take 
early payment discounts only when pay- 
ment is timely made, and for other 
purposes. 

S. 1175 


At the request of Mr. Boscuwirz, the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. NICKLES) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1175, a bill 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to exclude fringe benefits from the 
definition of gross income. 

S. 1214 


At the request of Mr. Boschwrrz, the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. LUGAR) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1214, a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to eliminate the limitation on the 
interest deduction for interest paid or 
accrued on investment indebtedness. 

8. 1229 


At the request of Mr. MOYNIHAN, the 
Senator from Alabama (Mr. HEFLIN), 
and the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
Nunn) were added as cosponsors of S. 
1229, a bill to continue through Decem- 
ber 31, 1982, the existing prohibition on 
the issuance of fringe benefit resolu- 
tions. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES TO 
MEET 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Foreign Relations be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate on 
Monday, June 8, to hold nomination 
hearings on Thomas Enders to be Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs and J. William Mid- 
dendorf to be U.S. Representative to 
OAS. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON ENVIRONMENT AND PUBLIC 

WORKS 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works be 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate on Monday, June 8, to hold 
hearings with Secretary Watt on Water 
Resources. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


SUPPLEMENTAL AND RESCISSION 
BILL—H.R. 3512 


Mr. GARN. Mr. President, on page 54 
of the conference report which accom- 
panied the supplemental and rescission 
bill passed by Congress last Thursday, 
there appears language with respect to 
funding cuts for the EPA wastewater 
treatment construction grant program. 
During the House-Senate conference on 
this legislation, the Senator from Wis- 
consin (Mr. KASTEN) offered an amend- 
ment to include in the conference report 
the Senate language on EPA construc- 
tion grants, and his amendment was ac- 
cepted without dissent. This Senate lan- 
guage states, in part, that: 

The highest priority in the use of remain- 
ing construction grant funding is given to 
communities that are faced with court 
orders. 


When the report was written, however, 
it stated that priority should be given 


to projects under Federal court order. I 
ask that the record correctly reflect the 
intention of the conferees that the Sen- 
ate language on EPA construction grants 
should apply, and that all projects 
under court order should be given prior- 
ity when EPA funding decisions are 
made. 

I assume, Mr. President, that the final 
record will include this statement as leg- 
islative history. 


CONGRESS URGED TO REJECT 
SPLIT BASING MODE FOR DE- 
PLOYMENT OF MX MISSILE 


© Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I have 
long been a supporter of a national de- 
fense which is second to none and that 
provides us with the capability to pre- 
serve, protect, and defend the freedoms 
that make America great. I recognize 
that freedom does not come cheap and 
that each of us, in our own way, must 
be prepared to sacrifice to protect our 
democracy. Mr. President, I said sacri- 
fice, not waste. In reviewing the draft en- 
vironmental impact statement on the 
split basing of the MX missile, I note 
that it is projected to cost some $344 
billion more than the consolidated ap- 
proach. I do not believe that we can af- 
ford to spend extra billions in wasted 
effort. 

I have recently received a copy of a 
Texas Senate resolution which likewise 
urges Congress to reject the split basing 
a for the deployment of the MX mis- 
sile. 
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Mr. President, I request that a copy of 
the resolution be printed in the RECORD. 
The resolution follows: 


Texas SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
No. 53 


Whereas, United States Air Force plans 
call for a sheltered road-mobile basing sys- 
tem for the MX missile system, and cur- 
rently under consideration are plans for 
either full basing in Nevada/Utah or a split 
basing in Nevada/Utah and Texas/New Mex- 
ico; and 

Whereas, A decision to adopt the split-bas- 
ing mode would require the relocation of ap- 
proximately 500 families and would require 
United States Air Force acquisition of many 
acres of highly productive land in Texas 
which would be unlikely to be reclaimed for 
agricultural purposes; and 

Whereas, An amendment to the Depart- 
ment of Defense Supplemental Appropria- 
tions Act, Section 2.02(b), June 27, 1979, 
states that it is the sense of Congress that 
the basing mode for the MX missile should 
be restricted to location on the least produc- 
tive land available that is suitable for such 
purposes; and 

Whereas, The January 19, 1981 Depart- 
ment of Defense MX Split Basing Report to 
Congress states that there exists a relative 
balance in the environmental impact be- 
tween the two alternatives, while also stat- 
ing that the split-basing mode would re- 
quire the additional expenditure of $3.475 
billion over the cost of the full-basing mode; 
now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Texas, the House of Representatives concur- 
ring, That the 67th Legislature respectfully 
request that the Congress do not adopt the 
split-basing mode for the deployment of the 
MX missile system; and, be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State for- 
ward copies of this resolution to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the President of 
the United States Senate, the Speaker of 
the United States House of Representatives, 
Senator Lloyd Bentsen, Senator John Tower, 
and all members of the Texas delegation of 
the United States House of Representatives 
with the request that this resolution be offi- 
cially entered in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
as a memorial to the Congress of the United 
States of America. 


RECLAMATION DAMS 


Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, 5 
years ago Friday, this Nation’s magnifi- 
cent bicentennial celebration was marred 
by an event of catastrophic propor- 
tion. For on the morning of June 5, 1976, 
the Teton Dam, located in a steep-walled 
canyon some 40 minutes northeast of 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, failed. 

News accounts at the time riveted na- 
tional attention on the resulting destruc- 
tion of thousands of homes and farms, 
damages in the hundreds of millions of 
dollars, and the tragic loss of nine lives. 

No amount of aid or comment can truly 
compensate for the devastation that oc- 
curred jn southwestern Idaho then. But 
from the many lessons learned from that 
disaster emerged the basis for enact- 
ment of the Reclamation Safety of Dams 
Act of 1978. 

Among other things, Public Law 95- 
578 provided a major mandate to the 
Secretary of the Interior to review and 
revise procedures for the construction, 
restoration, operation and maintenance 
of Federal reclamation dams. 

Public Law 95-578 authorized for ap- 
propriation $100 million to facilitate new 
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and needed repairs at a number of such 
structures. The Department of the In- 
terior, particularly the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, should be commended for the 
expeditious manner in which that man- 
date is being met. 

To date, no less than 29 reclamation 
dams have been identified as in need of 
modification due to changes in the state- 
of-the-art of dam safety. Two are in 
Arizona, Theodore Roosevelt Dam and 
Stewart Fountain Dam, both located in 
the Salt River just upstream from the 
Metropolitan Phoenix area. 

Appended to this statement is a sum- 
mary of the location, modification and 
projected costs, which presently exceed 
$430 million. 

On April 9, 1981, I along with my col- 
leagues Senator GOLDWATER, Senator 
WALLop, and Senator Cranston intro- 
duced legislation (S. 956) to increase 
Federal funding for reclamation dam 
safety purposes from the present ceiling 
of $100 million to $450 million. 

Mr. President, the Teton Dam disaster 
set into motion an accelerated process 
for protecting against the occurrence of 
similar situations. It is our hope that this 
process will soon be scrutinized through 
public hearings on the legislation and 
advanced even further by providing the 
necessary funding. 

At a time when much of the West is 
bone dry and the fear of flood forgotten, 
it may indeed be diticult to focus nation- 
al attention on reclamation dam safety. 

But, even though fiscal austerity may 
be the watchword in these Chambers, the 
reality of the past nonetheless exists, in 
Idaho and in the several States in which 
these 29 Federal reclamation dams are 
located. 


PROTECTING WORKERS FROM HAZ - 
ARDOUS AND TOXIC MATERIALS 


@ Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I take this 
opportunity to discuss the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s role in protecting workers’ 
safety and health on the job. This is a 
pressing concern in the State of Rhode 
Island where manufacturing constitutes 
a major portion of employment and 
thousands of workers are engaged in 
Shipbuilding, jewelry, textiles, and 
metal-working trades. 

Since its creation more than 10 years 
ago, the Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration (OSHA) has been the 
subject of controversy. It has been ac- 
cused by workers of being too lenient and 
accused by industry of being too heavy- 
handed. During recent years, however, 
this agency has come a long way. Small 
business has received special assistance 
in meeting OSHA standards and paper- 
work requirements have been reduced. 
OSHA has stepped up its efforts to target 
enforcement on the highest hazard in- 
dustries and approximately 1,000 regula- 
tions, determined to be “less significant” 
in preventing work place injury, were 
dropped. In addition, the agency has in- 
creased the amount of training and tech- 
nical assistance available to assist both 
workers and employers in complying 
with OSHA standards. 

I consider these developments a good 
faith internal effort to respond to criti- 
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cism by making the agency more effective 
and reducing the excessive burdens on 
business. In recent months, however, I 
have heard from many of my constitu- 
ents who have expressed concern about 
the direction that OSHA appears to be 
taking under its new leadership. 

Within the past several months many 
standards developed with great effort 
and expense have been targeted for ad- 
ministrative review. Included in this list 
are basic measures designed to protect 
workers who are exposed to dangerous 
substances on the job. On February 10, 
the preliminary standard for chemical 
labeling and hazard notification, issued 
in January, was withdrawn. The publica- 
tion of this standard was the result of 
years of work by OSHA officials, workers, 
and independent professionals. The with- 
drawal of this proposal means that the 
public hearings scheduled to follow the 
issuance of this standard will not take 
place. 

Mr. Pres‘dent, in mv view workers who 
handle hazardous substances have the 
right to know the risks they face. In cre- 
ating the Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration, Congress di- 
rected the Secretary to prescribe the use 
of labels or other appropriate forms of 
warning to insure that employees are ap- 
prised of all hazards to which they are 
exposed. The reasoning behind such a 
provision is clear. Literally millions of 
workers handle toxic chemicals every 
day. 

In many cases, neither they nor their 
employers know the immediate or long- 
term effect that this exposure will have 
on their health. We do know, however, 
that there is a strong correlation between 
exposure to certain chemicals and the 
incidence of occupational disease. In fact 
a report prepared jointly by the National 
Cancer Institute and the National Insti- 
tute for Environmental Health Sciences 
in 1978 estimated that between 20 and 
38 percent of all cancer deaths in the 
United States are related to job exposure 
to toxic substances. 


The total cost of workplace exposure 
to hazardous chemicals is impossible to 
determine. In terms of lost income alone, 
the Labor Department estimates that the 
expense exceeds $10 billion annually. 
This, of course, does not include medical 
treatment, loss of productivity or the 
pain and suffering experienced by dis- 
abled workers and their families. 


The Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration was established to assure 
every worker, to the greatest extent pos- 
sible, a safe and healthful work environ- 
ment. And early on it was judged impos- 
sible to compare the cost of compliance 
to the benefit of worker health. For ex- 
ample, we still do not know the true ex- 
tent of occupational disease and, there- 
fore, cannot predict the true benefit of 
workplace standards nor can we assign 
a price tag to reduced pain and suffering. 
OSHA has been working for 7 years to 
develop a standard for the proper label- 
ing of workplace chemicals. I am dis- 
appointed at the precipitous withdrawal 
of this proposal and I am concerned that 
this action will indefinitely postpone the 
public discussion of the merits of the 
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labeling proposal and the issuance of a 
final regulation. 

In view of the seriousness of the risk 
associated with exposure to toxic chemi- 
cals, Mr. President, our workers deserve 
an open debate on this issue. I hope that 
the administration will reconsider its ac- 
tion and reissue the preliminary stand- 
ard on chemical labeling and hazard no- 
tification that was withdrawn on Febru- 
ary 10.0 


THE FORD FOUNDATION 


è Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, the 

Ford Foundation is the Nation’s largest 

private foundation. It was founded in 

1936 and for many years gave money 

mainly to hospitals, schools and other 

institutions in Michigan. 

Edsel and Henry Ford died during the 
1940’s. In 1950, after their estates had 
been settled, the foundation began to 
branch out and to support activities 
across the United States and in foreign 
countries. 

It has distributed $5.5 billion in 
grants since 1936. In recent years, its 
efforts have been directed primarily at 
helping to lift the urban poor out of 
poverty, at promoting human and civil 
rights, and at supporting higher educa- 
tion. The foundation has also paid for 
research into plant strains and crop 
yields, with the hope that this might 
help the rural poor in developing coun- 
tries. 

On June 1, 1979, a new man took over 
as chief operating officer, replacing Mc- 
George Bundy. That new man is Frank- 
lin A. Thomas. 

Mr. Thomas is a distinguished lawyer. 
He has been an assistant U.S. attorney, 
a deputy police commissioner and, for 
10 years during the 1960’s and 1970's, 
head of the Bedford-Stuyvesant Restora- 
tion Corp., a community development 
agency in Brooklyn. 

Mr. Thomas spoke recently to the edi- 
torial board at U.S. News & World 
Report. A summary of that conversation 
was printed in the magazine in March. 
I think it is well worth reading. I ask 
that it be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The material follows: 

CONVERSATION WITH FRANKLIN A, THOMAS: 
Tue NEEDY WANT “Less RHETORIC,” MORE 
ACTION 

“A GREAT VISION” MUST BE VIABLE 

There is a terrible fear in the foundation 
world—and in society—of admitting that 
most change is incremental. Somehow you 
gain your greatest credibiilty when you talk 
in terms of a great vision. You get quoted 
more often; you're more likely to be re- 
spected; you're less likely to be found wrong, 
and your mistakes are more easily explained 
away. 

Certainly it is important for foundations 
to have a vision. In my view, that vision 
ought to include better opportunity for 
more people to realize their potential—and 
less conflict that’s destructive. But while 
keeping that vision alive, foundations have 
to deal with the reality as people perceive 
and experience it—not simply as we would 
like it to be. 

TAKING THE LONG VIEW 

The role of a foundation is different from 
that of both government and business. We 
should have a longer view than government, 
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which has a tendency to play it safe and fo- 
cus on short-term efforts because of its fre- 
quent accountability to the public through 
the election process. We should have a dif- 
ferent standard of accountability than busi- 
ness, whose measurement of success is profit 
before taxes. 

Our goal is to take a longer perspective 
than government on important issues and 
to keep social purposes as our primary ob- 
jective—while utilizing the best of business 
methods in trying to achieve these purposes. 
We need to make this role clear in the public 
mind so we don’t get gun-shy because we 
make a few grants that get us into trouble. 


AS AN APPEAL, GUILT IS PASSE 


The more conservative mood of the society 
means that it is necessary to make a differ- 
ent kind of case than used to be required 
to get public support for social needs. 

It is no longer enough to simply state 
that there is a particular need: the time 
when part of the system's response was based 
largely on guilt has passed. Today, a greater 
level of understanding of a problem and 
ways of addressing it are required, along 
with greater sophistication in presenting it, 
so that you end up being inclusive of more 
of the values and interests in society. 


Another change: Those who have prob- 
lems are less interested in rhetoric than in 
action. They are interested in performance, 
not the grand phrase or the great idea put 
forth without the apparent capacity to im- 
plement it. Foundations have begun to per- 
ceive this and respond to it. 


CONNECTIVE ROLE IN SOCIETY 


There is a growing need for foundations 
to play a connective role in soclety—to link 
private sector resources with the energies 
of people in a community who are trying 
to address problems, whether these people 
are in community groups or social agencies 
that work for the public's benefit. 

Foundations are making explicit efforts to 
link these sectors and to focus attention on 
particular social issues. To achieve this, 
more than good will and intelligence are 
needed; you have to bring dollar resources 
with you. The more you have, the greater 
your ability to act as a catalyst. 


IDA NUDEL—GUARDIAN ANGEL 


Mr. DeCONCINI. Mr. President, no 
amount of Soviet Government double 
talk or phony judicial processes can jus- 
tify the imprisoning of any individual 
for expressing his or her religious or poli- 
tical beliefs. And yet, like so many other 
Soviet citizens, Ida Nudel lives behind 
bars for her purely humanitarian actions. 


Ida’s plight began when she first ap- 
plied for an emigration visa in May 1971, 
along with her sister, Elena Fridman, 
and Elena’s family. In 1972, Elena and 
her family were allowed to leave the So- 
viet Union, but Ida’s exist visa was re- 
fused. Since that time, her deep-rooted 
desire to live in her cultural homeland, 
Israel, has been consistently denied for 
no legitimate reason. 


As a result of this experience, Ida be- 
came increasingly aware of the injustices 
evident in the totalitarian Soviet society- 
She soon became known as the Guard- 
ian Angel of Soviet Jewish prisoners of 
conscience for her selfless devotion to 
helping those who were in even more 
difficult situations than her own. Never- 
theless, as she became more outspoken 
about the inequitable treatment endured 
by many of her fellow citizens, Soviet au- 
thorities responded with irrational and 
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severe pressure—eventually leading to 
her arrest in 1978. Ida was allegedly 
charged with “malicious hooliganism 
for displaying a banner on the balcony 
of her Moscow apartment which read, 
“KGB Give Me My Visa.” At her trial, 
Ida delivered the following statement 
which gives eloquent testimony to the or- 
deal she had endured for so many years: 
I am standing trial for all the past 7 years 
during which I have learned to walk proudly 
with my head held high as a human being 
and as a Jewish woman, and every time I 
was able to help another victim my heart 
filled with an extraordinary feeling unlike 
any other. Perhaps the closest such feeling 
is that which a woman feels when giving 
new life. If the remaining years of my life 
will be grey and monotonous, these 7 years 
will warm my heart with the knowledge that 
my life was not without purpose. Not one 
of you, my judges, is capable of finding a 
punishment that will take revenge and deny 
the victory and triumph of these 7 years. 


Despite Ida’s assertion of innocence to 
the obviously trumped up charge, she 
was sentenced to 4 years of exile in Si- 
beria where she remains today. Her 
health is rapidly deteriorating; yet, she 
has not given up hope. She knows that 
many throughout the world have kept 
her cause alive. I am proud to read the 
following short note that Ida received 
from one of my constituents, Ellen Adel- 
stein. while in exile: 

Dear Ida: Don’t give up hope. Like the 
Roadrunner which is an extremely persistent 
bird, you will be returned to those you love. 
The Roadrunner keeps moving along until 
it reaches its goal. Good luck. 


This simple message touched Ida so 
deeply that she adopted the Roadrunner 
as the symbol of her own struggle. Ida’s 
willingness to fight for social justice must 
not be ignored. Her message to the world 
rings loud and clear. We must never lose 
sight of our principles and beliefs about 
the dignity and supremacy of the free 
individual. Until all women and men in 
the Soviet Union and the world have 
been granted their basic human rights 
our consciences cannot rest. 


Ida’s deep compassion for the suffering 
of others is exemplified by a letter she 
wrote from exile: 

Through our suffering we have been able 
to push the gates of the U.S.S.R. just slightly 
ajar. Through the tiny opening we have made 
in the Tron Curtain, Jews manage to get out 
of the U.S.S.R. This in fact is our one solace 
through our ordeal. But the opening is small 
and vulnerable, and we implore all of you 
in the free world to keep a close watch on 
the opening and not allow the gates to be 
slammed shut again. 


We must fight as all free peoples must 
fight, to keep that door open—to open 
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it irrevocably and forever to the whole 
world. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, may I in- 
quire of the distinguished acting minor- 
ity leader if his side might be in a posi- 
tion to consider one more item on the 
Executive Calendar? I am referring to 
Calendar No. 205, the nomination of 
Frederick Morris Bush to be Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Tourism. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I am pleased 
to inform the majority leader that the 
minority is ready to accept this nomina- 
tion and has no objection to it. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the acting minority leader. 

In view of that, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate now 
go into executive session for the purpose 
of considering the nomination of Fred- 
erick Morris Bush of Texas. 

There being no objection. the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the nomination. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of Frederick Morris Bush, of 
Texas, to be Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Tourism. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 

Mr. BAKER. I move to reconsider the 
vote by which the nomination was con- 
firmed. 

Mr. FORD. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be immediately notified that the Senate 
has given its consent to this nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
turn to legislative session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 11 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Senate 
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completes its business today, it stand in 
recess until the hour of 11 a.m. tomorrow. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECORD TO REMAIN 
OPEN UNTIL 4 P.M. TODAY 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the RECORD re- 
main open until 4 p.m. today for the 
introduction of bills, resolutions, and 
statements. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL 11 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, if there 
be no further business to come before 
the Senate, I move, in accordance with 
the order previously entered, that the 
Senate stand in recess until the hour of 
11 a.m. tomorrow. 


There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 2:31 p.m., recessed until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, June 9, 1981, at 11 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Secretary of the Senate June 5, 1981, 
under authority of the order of the Sen- 
ate of June 4, 1981: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


Donna Pope, of Ohio, to be Director of the 
Mint for a term of 5 years, vice Stella B. 
Hackel. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Thomas Patrick Melady, of Connecticut, to 
be Assistant Secretary for Postsecondary Edu- 
cation, Department of Education, vice Albert 
H. Bowker. 

John H. Rodriguez, of Virginia, to be 
Deputy Under Secretary for Intergovernmen- 
tal and Interagency Affairs, Department of 
Education, vice Elizabeth S. Carpenter, 
resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate June 8, 1981: 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Frederick Morris Bush, of Texas, to be 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Tour- 
ism, vice Fabian Chavez, Jr., resigned. 
INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATION AGENCY 
Charles Z. Wick, of California, to be Direc- 
tor of the International Communication 
Agency, vice John E. Reinhardt, resigned. 
The above nominations were approved sub- 
ject to the nominees’ commitment to respond 
to requests to appear and testify before any 
duly constituted committee of the Senate. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Monday, June 8, 1981 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon 
and was called to order by the Speaker 
pro tempore (Mr. WRIGHT). 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO 
TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid 
before the House the following com- 
munication from the Speaker. 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
June 5, 1981. 

I hereby designate the Honorable Jim 
WRIGHT to act as Speaker pro tempore on 
Monday, June 8, 1981. 

Tuomas P. O'NEILL, Jr., 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Help us to be aware, O God, that all 
occupations and tasks have the poten- 
tial for righteousness and for useful- 
ness and for being called honorable in 
the sight of all. As individuals may we 
know the dignity of our vocations and 
whether we work with ideas or words 
or with our hands, we may see more 
clearly that we are all part of the 
human family and dependent one 
upon the other. May we dedicate our 
abilities and talents that they be used 
in willing service to others and thus 
serve the common good and the glory 
of Your holy name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair has examined the Journal of 
the last day’s proceedings and an- 
nounces to the House his approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed with 
amendments in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested, a bill and a 
joint resolution of the House of the 
following titles: 

H.R. 1100. An act to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to expand eligibility of 
former prisoners of war for certain benefits 
and health-care services provided by the 
Veterans’ Administration, and for other 
purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 238. Joint resolution to approve 
a constitution for the U.S. Virgin Islands. 

The message also announced that 
the Senate had passed bills of the fol- 


lowing titles, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S. 640. An act to amend the District of Co- 
lumbia Self-Government and Governmental 
Reorganization Act with respect to the bor- 
rowing authority of the District of Colum- 
bia; and 

S. 1197. An act to amend and extend cer- 
tain Federal laws relating to housing, com- 
munity, and economic development, and re- 
lated programs, to provide an improved and 
expedited multifamily mortgage foreclosure 
procedure, and for other purposes. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair desires to announce that pursu- 
ant to clause 4 of rule I, the Speaker 
signed the following enrolled bills on 
Friday, June 5, 1981: 

H.R. 2156. An act to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to extend by 12 months 
the period during which funds appropriated 
for grants by the Veterans’ Administration 
for the establishment and support of new 
State medical schools may be expended; and 

H.R. 3512. An act making supplemental 
and further continuing appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1981, 
rescinding certain budget authority, and for 
other purposes. 


SOCIAL SECURITY NEEDS SOME 

CHANGES, BUT NOT WHAT 
THE PRESIDENT HAS PRO- 
POSED 


(Mr. GLICKMAN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Speaker, we 
all realize that there is a rather urgent 
need to make some changes in the 
social security system so the trust 
funds do not go broke, but what the 
President has proposed is unaccept- 
able as it was relayed to us. The major 
proposal by the President, to penalize 
those who decide to retire early by 
cutting their benefits to 55 percent of 
what they would otherwise be, goes 
much too far, particularly when you 
consider that working to age 62 
amounts to working well over 90 per- 
cent of the typical work life. The fact 
that the President has proposed that 
changes be implemented without any 
kind of phase-in is also a terrible mis- 
take. People plan their retirements for 
years, and that planning is based on 
an expected level of benefits. To think 
that people approaching retirement 
age can revamp their plans overnight 
is very naive. Any major changes in 
the social security retirement and sur- 
vivors programs will need to be care- 
fully and sensibly phased in. 


The fact that the social security 
system needs some changes is no 
secret to any of us. We knew when we 
enacted the most recent Social Securi- 
ty Amendments in 1977 that that leg- 
islation would only serve as a stop-gap 
answer, and I am glad to say that the 
House Social Security Subcommittee 
has been working on coming up with 
some possible solutions to this prob- 
lem over the last several months. I 
want to see us get together and come 
up with a plan that will realistically 
respond to the problems which the 
social security system is facing with- 
out breaking faith with those who 
have contributed into the system in 
good faith for years. It can be done in 
a much fairer way than the adminis- 
tration has proposed. 


METRIC SHADOW HANGS HEAVY 


(Mr. RUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. RUDD. Mr. Speaker, metric 
measurement casts a shadow across 
this land, intruding daily into our 
lives. 

My bill, H.R. 1660, will repeal the 
Metric Conversion Act of 1975, and 
thus assure that any conversion to 
metric would be voluntary. I have in- 
troduced this bill each year since I 
have been in Congress and many have 
given me indication of their support. 


I myself had an experience recently 
that indicates the frustration level 
that people reach when they are faced 
with this monster metric. 

I pulled into a gas station, the price 
was posted per gallon, however, the 
pump was clicking off the amount in 
liters. Wanting to know how many 
miles per gallon I was getting, I asked 
the attendant how many gallons I had 
purchased. He replied that he didn’t 
know and had now way to find out and 
a price was presented to me. I had to 
dust off my mathematics skills to 
transpose gallons into liters and the 
total into a price-per-gallon and finally 
to the amount due for the purchase. 

Millions of Americans unfortunately 
face the same problem. 

There is absolutely no reason— 
either in law or logic—that a Govern- 
ment agency should cram down the 
throats of a free people the metric 
system, which creates confusion, re- 
sentment and contributes nothing to 
the advancement of our Nation’s econ- 
omy or welfare, but does add to the 
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growth of government, bureaucracy, 
taxes and Government spending. 
I welcome support for H.R. 1660. 


LET US NOT GET PERSONAL, 
MR. SPEAKER 


(Mr. BLILEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BLILEY. Mr. Speaker, In an ap- 
pearance on ABC’s “Issues and An- 
swers” yesterday, the Speaker stated 
that President Ronald Reagan 
doesn't understand the working class 
of middle America, what it’s all about, 
what they go through, because of the 
fact he doesn’t associate himself with 
those types of people.” 

Although the Speaker quickly stated 
that he did not mean to. suggest the 
President is “Callous,” his words cer- 
tainly had that effect. 

The Speaker obviously has no better 
argument than personal—and 
untrue—remarks about the most popu- 
lar President this country has seen in 
years. 

I understand the Speaker’s position. 
He is a spokesman for a failed philoso- 
phy of Government. He knows that 
President Reagan has the trust and 
the admiration of working Americans. 
It must be frustrating for him to know 
that the vast majority of the Ameri- 
can people trust and believe in Presi- 
dent Reagan. 

But this does not excuse the person- 
al attack; as a colleague, may I suggest 
to the Speaker that instead of making 
unfounded attacks on the President’s 
character he sticks to the issues? We 
Republicans will provide the answers. 


LEGISLATION INTRODUCED TO 
ENSURE THAT A US. NAVY 
COMMODORE WILL BE A US. 
NAVY COMMODORE 


(Mr. SKELTON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, We all 
know that the U.S. Navy has a great 
tradition and that a bill we passed last 
year can change part of its tradition 
and cause our Navy to be the object of 
ridicule by members of the military 
throughout the world. This was done 
when we created the one-star flag 
rank and named it with a new and un- 
precedented term: Commodore-admi- 
ral. This flies in the face of the tradi- 
tion of great one star flag officers of 
our U.S. Navy who have, in years past, 
been known by their proper rank, 
commodore. The last time a one-star 
flag officer was allowed the Navy, I 
was known as commodore, as per the 
naval orientation, June 1945, Bureau 
of Naval Personnel book. The new 
name of commodore-admiral not only 
flies in the face of tradition and has 
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no historical precedence, I feel it is an 
affront to all great naval leaders who 
had such rank, including Commodore 
Perry of the Battle of Lake Erie fame. 
Mr. Speaker, we all know that a rose 
by any other name is still a rose, and, 
it follows that a commodore by. any 
other name is still a commodore. We 
should corret this mistake before the 
first naval promotions are made to the 
one-star flag rank. This week, I am in- 
troducing legislation to correct the 
wording of the law so that a commo- 
dore in our great U.S. Navy will be just 
that—a commodore. 


RESIGNATION AS MEMBER OF 
COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICE 
AND CIVIL SERVICE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid 
before the House the following resig- 
nation as a member of the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 5, 1981. 
Hon. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, Jr., 
The Speaker, Capitol Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: I hereby resign my po- 
sition on the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee. 

Sincerely, 
PETER A. PEYSER, 
Member of Congress. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the resignation is ac- 
cepted. 

There was no objection. 


ELECTION OF HON. STENY H. 
HOYER AS MEMBER OF COM- 
MITTEE ON BANKING, FI- 
NANCE AND URBAN AFFAIRS 
AND COMMITTEE ON POST 
OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, as 
acting chairman of the Democratic 
Caucus and at the direction of that 
caucus, I offer a privileged resolution 
(H. Res. 151) and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 151 

Resolved, That Steny H. Hoyer of Mary- 
land be, and he is hereby, elected to the fol- 
lowing standing committees of the House of 
Representatives: Committee on Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs; and Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, to rank 
twelfth thereon. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ISRAELI BOMBING OF NUCLEAR 
REACTOR IN BAGHDAD 


(Mr. ZABLOCKI asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, as a 
friend and supporter of assistance to 
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Israel, I was alarmed and concerned 
upon hearing of the Israeli bombing of 
a nuclear reactor in Iraq. Apparently, 
planes obtained from the United 
States were employed. This appears to 
be in violation of U.S. statutes. Early 
reports indicate that there were no 
foreign casualties. 

Nevertheless, this highly irresponsi- 
ble act certainly does not enhance the 
development of peace and stability in 
the area. At the very least, it will 
almost assuredly eliminate any chance 
of finding a peaceful settlement to the 
missile crisis in Lebanon, and make 
the job of special envoy Philip Habib 
even more difficult. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I submit 
that all peaceful nations must redou- 
ble their efforts in reducing tensions 
and bringing about a settlement, a ne- 
gotiated settlement, in order that we 
may have peace and stability in that 
area. 
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COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALEXANDER) laid before the House the 
following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
June 8, 1981. 
Hon. THomas P. O'NEILL, Jr., 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the per- 
mission granted in the Rules of the House 
of Representatives, I have the honor to 
transmit a sealed envelope from The White 
House, received in the Clerk’s Office at 4:35 
p.m. on Friday, June 5, 1981 and said to con- 
tain a message from the President whereby 
he transmits the 1976 calendar year annual 
report on occupational safety and health ac- 
tivities as prepared by the Secretary of 
Labor. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
EDMUND L. HENSHAW, JT., 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 


THE 1976 CALENDAR YEAR 
ANNUAL REPORT ON OCCUPA- 
TIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 
ACTIVITIES—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid 
before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States; which was read and, together 
with the accompanying papers, with- 
out objection, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor: 


To the Congress of the United States; 
In accordance with Section 26 of the 
Occupational Safety and Health Act 
of 1970, I am transmitting today the 
1976 calendar year annual report on 
occupational safety and health activi- 
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ties as prepared by the Secretary of 
Labor of the previous administration. 
RONALD REAGAN. 
Tue WHITE House, June 5, 1981. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the provisions of clause 5, rule 
I, the Chair announces that he will 
postpone further proceedings today on 
each motion to suspend the rules on 
which a recorded vote or the yeas and 
nays are ordered, or on which the vote 
is objected to under clause 4 of rule 
XV. 
Such rollcall votes, if postponed, 
shall be taken on Tuesday, June 9, 
1981. 


NATIONAL TELECOMMUNICA- 
TIONS AND INFORMATION AD- 
MINISTRATION AUTHORIZA- 
TION 


Mr. WIRTH. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 3240) to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1982 for the ad- 
ministration of the National Telecom- 
munications and Information Adminis- 
tration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 3240 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there 
is authorized to be appropriated for the ad- 
ministration of the National Telecommuni- 
cations and Information Administration 
$16,467,000, together with such sums as may 
be necessary for increases resulting from ad- 
justments in salary, pay, retirement, other 
employee benefits required by law, and 
other nondiscretionary costs, for fiscal year 
1982. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, a second is not re- 
quired on this motion. 

The gentleman from Colorado (Mr. 
WIRTH) will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes, and the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. CoLLINS) will be recognized for 20 
minutes. 

The Chair now recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Colorado (Mr. WIRTH). 

Mr. WIRTH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 3240 authorizes 
$16.467 million in fiscal year 1982 for 
the National Telecommunications and 
Information Administration. NTIA is 
an agency within the Department of 
Commerce responsible for such mat- 
ters as authorizing Federal radio fre- 
quencies; analyzing and assisting in 
the formulation of domestic telecom- 
munications and information policy; 
conducting technical research in tele- 
communications; and working with 
other executive agencies on interna- 
tional telecommunications and infor- 
mation policy. 

H.R. 3240 was unanimously reported 
by the Committee on Energy and 
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Commerce, and provides the level of 
funding for NTIA recommended by 
the administration. 

NTIA is not currently subject to 
periodic authorizations, or to the regu- 
lar congressional oversight that at- 
tends the authorization process. By es- 
tablishing the precedent of a determi- 
nate authorization for NTIA, H.R. 
3240 vastly improves the likelihood 
that Congress will systematically scru- 
tinize agency performance. Such over- 
sight is essential to sound manage- 
ment and policymaking, and will 
better enable us to review and deter- 
mine agency priorities. 

Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I join with the chairman of our 
subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Colorado (Mr. WIRTH) in fully sup- 
porting H.R. 3240 which authorizes 
the budget for the National Telecom- 
munication and Information Agency. 
It is in keeping with the figure recom- 
mended by the administration and can 
be fairly characterized as no frills. For 
fiscal year 1982 NTIA is authorized a 
modest $16.5 million. It was voted 
unanimously from subcommittee and 
full committee. 

Even at this trim level of funding, I 
believe that NTIA can fulfill its statu- 
tory mandate. Briefly, NTIA is 
charged with formulating policies to 
support development and growth of 
the telecommunications and informa- 
tion industries. Support is also given 
to a host of other industries that have 
sprung from telecommunications and 
information technologies. This is one 
of the few agencies that does not take 
an adversarial approach toward busi- 
ness, but actually provides assistance. 

NTIA is vital to our technological 
future, and is a necessary part of 
maintaining America’s leadership in 
the highly competitive communica- 
tions field. Throughout the world our 
competitors have strong backing from 
their governments, enabling their 
home industries to make great gains 
on the United States. NTIA performs 
this function for U.S. industry in the 
information and telecommunications 
field. It is for this reason that I look so 
favorably on NTIA and urge my col- 
leagues to vote for the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to add one 
or two important facts about NTIA. It 
was established in 1978, when the 
White House Office of Telecommuni- 
cations Policy was abolished and most 
of its functions were consolidated with 
those of the Commerce Department's 
Office of Telecommunications. NTIA 
has performed many valuable, essen- 
tial functions. One of them has been 
coordinating in the field of facilities. 

I was most interested to learn that 
the Congressional Budget Office has 
estimated that although it now asks 
for a budget figure of $16.5 million, 
year by year in the future they are 
looking for a decrease. In 1983 they 
are hoping that this agency will be 
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down to a $3 million budget and in 
1984 down to a $1.7 million budget. In 
other words, they are anticipating 
that they can cut this agency by 83 
percent. 

We have made another strong im- 
provement in the manner that we now 
have an annual review, and as we 
move forward in the Reagan adminis- 
tration toward budget reductions and 
reduced costs and Government spend- 
ing, this will be a material and a con- 
structive move for the entire country. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time. 

Mr. WIRTH. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Colorado (Mr. 
WIRTH) that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, H.R. 3240. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the provisions of clause 5, rule 
I, and the Chair’s prior announce- 
ment, further proceedings on this 
motion will be postponed. 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION AUTHORIZATION 
ACT OF 1981 


Mr. WIRTH. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 3239) to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 to authorize appro- 
priations for the administration of 
such Act, and for other purposes, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 3239 

Be it enacted by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 

Section 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Federal Communications Commission Au- 
thorization Act of 1981”. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 2. (a) The Communications Act of 
1934 (47 U.S.C. 151 et seq.) is amended by 
inserting after section 5 the following new 
section: 

“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

“Sec. 6. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated for the administration of this Act by 
the Commission $77,351,000, together with 
such sums as may be necessary for increases 
resulting from adjustments in salary, pay, 
retirement, other employee benefits re- 
quired by law, and other nondiscretionary 
costs, for fiscal year 1982.“ 

(b) Section 4(g) of the Communications 
Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 154(g)) is amended by 
striking out “from time to time may be ap- 
propriated for by Congress” and inserting in 
lieu thereof may be appropriated for by 
the Congress in accordance with the author- 
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izations of appropriations established in sec- 
tion 6“. 


IMPOSITION OF FEES 


Sec. 3. Title IV of the Communications 
Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 401 et seq.) is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new section: 


“IMPOSITION OF FEES 


“Sec. 417. (a)(1) The Commission shall 
impose a fee upon any person regulated by 
the Commission under this Act. Such fee 
shall be based upon— 

“(A) in the case of a license application, 
any costs incurred by the Commission in 
connection with processing such applica- 
tion; 

(B) in the case of a tariff filed by a 
common carrier, any costs incurred by the 
Commission as a result of such filing; 

“(C) in the case of any application for a 
construction permit, for an equipment ap- 
proval or authorization, or for any certifica- 
tion issued by the Commission, and in the 
case of any petition for the waiver of any 
rule or for other relief, any costs incurred 
by the Commission as a result of any such 
application or petition; and 

“(D) any costs incurred by the Commis- 
sion which are directly or indirectly attrib- 
utable to the regulation of such person, in- 
cluding the cost of providing any service 
necessarily rendered by the Commission to 
a licensed applicant as a result of such ap- 
plication. 

“(2) No portion of the fee specified in 
paragraph (1) may be based upon— 

“(A) the value to the person involved of 
any license issued to such person by the 
Commission or any service performed for 
such person by the Commission; 

“(B) any public policy assessment made by 
the Commission with respect to the regula- 
tion of such person; or 

“(C) any estimate by the Commission of 
the value to the general public which re- 
sults from the regulation of such person. 

“(3) The total amount of funds which the 
Commission may receive through the impo- 
sition of fees under this subsection for any 
fiscal year may not exceed 50 percent of the 
amount appropriated by the Congress under 
section 6 for such fiscal year, 

“(b) The Commission may waive the fee 
specified in subsection (a), in the case of 
governmental entities, public telecommuni- 
cations entities, and noncommercial users of 
the electromagnetic spectrum, if the Com- 
mission determines that any such waiver is 
in the public interest. The Commission also 
may waive any such fee which is less than 
$100, 

“(c) The Commission shall develop appro- 
priate fee schedules not later than 90 days 
after the date of the enactment of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission Authori- 
zation Act of 1981. The Commission shall 
use such schedules in assessing fees under 
subsection (a), 

“(d) The Commission may prescribe by 
regulation an additional charge which may 
be assessed as a penalty for late payment of 
any fee assessed under subsection (a). Such 
penalty shall not exceed 25 percent of the 
fee involved. 

(e) Moneys received by the Commission 
as a result of the assessment of fees under 
subsection (a) shall be deposited by the 
Commission in the general fund of the 
Treasury of the United States as reimburse- 
ment to the United States for amounts ap- 
propriated for use by the Commission in 
carrying out the provisions of this Act.“ 
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UNIFORM SYSTEM OF ACCOUNTS 

Sec. 4. (ac!) The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission (hereinafter in this sec- 
tion referred to as the Commission“) shall 
complete the rulemaking proceeding relat- 
ing to the revision of the uniform system of 
accounts used by telephone companies 
(Common Carrier Docket 78-196; notice of 
proposed rulemaking adopted June 28, 1978, 
43 Federal Register 33560) as soon as practi- 
cable after the date of the enactment of this 
Act. 

(2) Such uniform system shall require 
that each common carrier shall maintain a 
system of accounting methods, procedures, 
and techniques (including accounts and sup- 
porting records and memoranda) which 
shall ensure a proper allocation of all costs 
to and among telecommunications services, 
facilities, and products (and to and among 
classes of such services, facilities, and prod- 
ucts) which are developed, manufactured, or 
offered by such common carrier. 

(b) The Commission shall submit a report 
to each House of the Congress not later 
than one year after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. Such report shall include a 
summary of actions taken by the Commis- 
sion in connection with the rulemaking pro- 
ceeding specified in subsection (a), together 
with such other information as the Commis- 
sion considers appropriate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, a second is not re- 
quired on this motion. 

The gentleman from Colorado (Mr. 
WIRTH) will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes, and the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. CoLLINs) will be recognized for 20 
minutes. 

The Chair now recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Colorado (Mr. WIRTH). 

Mr. WIRTH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 3239 authorizes 
$77,351 million in fiscal year 1982 for 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. The bill was unanimously report- 
ed by the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce as was the previous bill, 
and provides the level of funding for 
the FCC recommended by the Reagan 
administration. 

Since its creation in 1934, the FCC 
has had a permanent or continuing au- 
thorization. H.R. 3239 amends the 
Communications Act of 1934 to re- 
place the FCC’s permanent authoriza- 
tion with a periodic authorization. By 
establishing the precedent of a deter- 
minate authorization for the FCC, 
H.R. 3239, as does the previous legisla- 
tion, vastly improves the likelihood 
that agency performance will be sub- 
ject to regular congressional scrutiny 
and oversight. 

FCC oversight is especially impor- 
tant today—given the telecommunica- 
tions industry’s rapidly developing 
technology, and the attendant expan- 
sion of its products, services, and mar- 
kets. As chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Telecommunications, Consumer 
Protection, and Finance, I have 
pledged quarterly hearings to review 
FCC activities and priorities, and in 
that we have received extraordinarily 
strong cooperation from the new 
Chairman of the FCC and his staff. 
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H.R. 3239 also requires the FCC to 
recover administrative expenses by im- 
posing fees on those parties it regu- 
lates under the Communications Act 
of 1934. The Congressional Budget 
Office estimates that the fees will gen- 
erate $31 million in receipts in fiscal 
year 1982—a small but firm step 
toward our concern shared by the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. CoLLINS) for 
fiscal responsibility. 

The Commission’s authority to col- 
lect fees is not unlimited, however. 
Total funds received by the FCC as 


the result of the imposition of fees 


may not exceed 50 percent of the 
FCC’s appropriations in any fiscal 
year. As the result of an amendment 
to the bill unanimously adopted in the 
subcommittee, the FCC is directed to 
waive fees for Government entities, 
public tele communications entities, 
and noncommercial users of the spec- 
trum. The Committee on Energy and 
Commerce believes that when appro- 
priate the Federal Government should 
be reimbursed for services rendered. 

The fees proposed in H.R. 3239 are 
nothing more then user fees based 
upon the costs incurred by the FCC in 
connection with such activities as 
processing license applications or 
tariff filings. H.R. 3239 specifically 
provides that no portion of any fee im- 
posed under this legislation may be 
based upon a license’s value to a par- 
ticular user of the spectrum. That is a 
very important provision, Mr. Speaker. 

Finally, H.R. 3239 directs the FCC to 
complete its rulemaking proceedings 
to revise the uniform system of ac- 
counts used by telephone companies. 
The committee believes the Commis- 
sion must give priority to implement- 
ing a revised system of accounts—an 
effort that has been pending at the 
FCC for almost 5 years. As the tele- 
communications industry becomes 
more competitive, it is essential that 
common carriers maintain an account- 
ing system that properly allocates 
costs to and among the various serv- 
ices, facilities, and products they offer. 
Such accounting, Mr. Speaker, is es- 
sential as we move into a rewrite of 
the Communications Act of 1934 and 
try to understand the flow of funds 
within the industry. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 3239 enjoys the 
full support of the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce. In bringing 
this bill from subcommittee, through 
committee, and now to the floor, I 
have worked closely with the distin- 
guished ranking minority member of 
the Subcommittee on Telecommunica- 
tions, the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Co.t.ins). I appreciate his valuable as- 
sistance and support, as well as that of 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Brown) and that of the gentleman 
from North Carolina (Mr. BRoyHILL). 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 
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Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the gentle- 
man from Colorado (Mr. WIRTH), in 
recommending and commending this 
Authorization Act. 

The budget figures contained in 
H.R. 3239 are in keeping with the rec- 
ommendations made by the President. 
More specifically, the FCC will 
achieve a $4.8 million reduction from 
the estimates of the previous adminis- 
tration. 

I would like to repeat that. We are 
going to provide a $5 million cut on 
the previous administration's original 
budget. Government economy is first 
in the minds of the voters, and the in- 
dependent agencies will have to learn 
to live with less money. I am proud 
that the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce and the Subcommittee on 
Telecommunications are setting the 
pace for the other branches of Gov- 
ernment here in Washington. 

This bill, however, is more than a 
straight reauthorization. For good rea- 
sons, several fundamental changes in 
FCC operations have been made, and I 
would like to talk about them for a 
moment. 

First, and most important, no longer 
will the FCC have a permanent or a 
continuing reauthorization. So much 
has changed in the telecommunica- 
tions field and its companion indus- 
tries that FCC policies and priorities 
are in need of a regular and annual 
review. Unprecedented expansion of 
the telecommunication industries, new 
markets, services and products, vigor- 
ous competition, and daily scientific 
breakthroughs make periodic commit- 
tee surveillance of FCC activities im- 
perative. Our subcommittee hearings 
disclosed that the FCC needs direc- 
tion, needs guidance, needs legislation, 
and needs leadership from us in help- 
ing to establish program priorities. 
Regular oversight through the reau- 
thorization process, as all of us know 
in Congress, is necessary, and nothing 
brings everybody's attention to spend- 
ing more forthrightly than when we 
go through the reauthorization proc- 
ess. Markup will serve as a catalyst in 
this respect. 

Another important improvement has 
to do with the establishment of a fee 
structure. It is designed so that the 
FCC can recover regulatory expenses 
by the imposition of fees. Such fees 
will be deposited in the general funds 
of the Treasury, and that will thereby 
contribute to a reduction in the Feder- 
al deficit. 

Furthermore, we are compelled to 
take the legislative route in the formu- 
lation of the fee structure because the 
FCC tried and failed to do so several 
times under its inherent regulatory 
authority. 
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I would like to say that this fee 
matter goes back to the year 1963 or 
sometime in the 1960’s, but finally in 
1976 the Supreme Court ruled that 
FCC could not assess fees; that they 
did not have the authority. This is 
something that has come up for con- 
gressional attention and something we 
commend because it is a step forward. 
Each time fees have been challenged 
in court, the FCC lost, and it has been 
a tremendous waste of the taxpayers’ 
dollars going through all this court 
litigation. Wisely the FCC has now 
sought to establish the fee structure 
through legislation. 
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In closing, I would like to urge to 
suspend the rules and vote for this 
bill. It is something that was passed 
unanimously out of our subcommittee. 
It was passed unanimously out of the 
full committee. It solves several prob- 
lems. It solves them for the FCC, that 
can be translated into greater Govern- 
ment efficiency and a reduced cost to 
taxpayers. 

I would like to emphasize two things 
that are in this bill. The first one, in- 
stead of having a permanent authori- 
zation, we are having an annual au- 
thorization, which means every year 
Congress will have the responsibility 
of completely reviewing the FCC oper- 
ation. 

The second thing, which has very 
definite merit, is to bring in the sub- 
ject of fees as an administrative ex- 
pense. 

Now, very wisely, these fees have 
been limited to 50 percent of the FCC 
expense structure. In other words, we 
know that about 50 percent, about 
half of their FCC time, is spent on this 
type of operation, so it is not to over- 
burden industry, because what this is, 
this is reimbursement for review. This 
is not a tax. I want to repeat that with 
emphasis. This is not a tax, this is not 
a tax. This is a fee to provide for reim- 
bursement for services that the Gov- 
ernment provides at the time that 
they review the different applications. 

It states in here, what we require for 
a license application in the way of 
processing costs and no portion of any 
fee may be based on extraneous mate- 
rial. 

This is very important. We are call- 
ing on the FCC within 90 days to es- 
tablish a sound structure, to come up 
with fair and equitable arrangements 
for what will be the fee arrangement. 

The bill requires that fees be based 
upon: 

For a license application, processing 
cost; 

For a tariff filed by a common carri- 
er, costs incurred as a result of the 
filing; 

For a construction permit, equip- 
ment approval or authorization, certi- 
fication, or any petition for relief, 
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costs incurred as a result of the re- 
quested action; and 

Any costs incurred by the FCC that 
are attributable to regulation, includ- 
ing the cost of any services rendered 
to a license applicant. 

No portion of any fee may be based 
upon: 

The value to the person involved of 
any license issued or any service per- 
formed by the FCC; 

Any public policy assessment made 
by the FCC; or 

Any estimate by the FCC of the 
value to the general public which re- 
hag from the commission’s regula- 
tion. 

I commend this bill. I think it is an 
excellent piece of legislation. 

Mr. WIRTH. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. DE 
LA GARZA). The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Colorado (Mr. WIRTH) that the House 
suspended the rules and pass the bill, 
H.R. 3239, as amended. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to clause 5 of rule I, and the 
Chair’s prior announcement, further 
proceedings on this motion will be 
postponed. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. WIRTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on 
H.R. 3239 and H.R. 3240. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 


EXPORT ADMINISTRATION 
AMENDMENTS ACT OF 1981 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 3567) to authorize appropria- 
tions for the fiscal years 1982 and 1983 
to carry out the purposes of the 
Export Administration Act of 1979, 
and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 3567 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Export Administra- 
tion Amendments Act of 1981”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 18(b)(1) of the Export 
Administration Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 
2417(b)(1)) is amended to read as follows: 

(1) $9,659,000 for each of the fiscal years 
1982 and 1983; and”. 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall take effect on October 1, 1981. 

Sec. 3. Section 12(c) of the Export Admin- 
istration Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 
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2411(c)) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“(3) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, no department or agency may with- 
hold confidential information from any 
other department or agency with enforce- 
ment responsibilities under this Act which 
requests that information in any case in 
which the information is considered by the 
department or agency requesting the infor- 
mation to be necessary for the enforcement 
of this Act. Any such department or agency 
requesting such confidential information 
shall be subject to the same statutory re- 
strictions on disclosing the information to 
other persons as is the department or 
agency from which the information is re- 
quested. The provisions of this paragraph 
shall not apply to information subject to 
the restrictions set forth in section 9 of title 
13, United States Code.“. 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 11(b)(1) of the Export 
Administration Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 
2410(b)(1)) is amended by striking out pur- 
poses,” and all that follows through the 
period at the end thereof and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: purposes 

“CA) except in the case of an individual, 
shall be fined not more than five times the 
value of the exports involved or $1,000,000, 
whichever is greater; and 

“(B) in the case of an individual, shall be 
fined not more than $250,000, or imprisoned 
not more than 10 years, or both.”. 

(b) Section 11(b)(2) of that Act (50 U.S.C. 
App. 2410(b)(2)) is amended by striking out 
“Defense,” and all that follows through the 
period at the end of the first sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “De- 
fense— 

“(A) except in the case of an individual, 
shall be fined not more than five times the 
value of the exports involved or $1,000,000, 
whichever is greater; and 

„B) in the case of an individual, shall be 
fined not more than $250,000, or imprisoned 
not more than 5 years, or both.“ 

(c) Section 11(c)(1) of that Act (50 U.S.C. 
App. 2410(c)(1)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out not to exceed $10,000"; 
and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “The civil penalty for 
each such violation may not exceed $10,000 
in the case of an individual and may not 
exceed $100,000 in the case of any person 
other than an individual.“ 

(d) The amendments made by this section 
apply with respect to violations occurring 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 5. Section 6(f) of the Export Adminis- 
tration Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. 2405(f)) is 
amended— 

(1) in the subsection caption by inserting 
“AND FOR CERTAIN FOOD EXPORTS” immediate- 
ly after “SUPPLIES”; 

(2) by inserting the following immediately 
after the first sentence: “Before export con- 
trols on food are imposed, expanded, or ex- 
tended under this section, the Secretary 
shall notify the Secretary of State in the 
case of export controls applicable with re- 
spect to any developed country and shall 
notify the Director of the United States 
International Development Cooperation 
Agency in the case of export controls appli- 
cable with respect to any developing coun- 
try. The Secretary of State with respect to 
developed countries, and the Director with 
respect to developing countries, shall deter- 
mine whether the proposed export controls 
on food would cause measurable malnutri- 
tion and shall inform the Secretary of that 
determination. If the Secretary is informed 
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that the proposed export controls on food 
would cause measurable malnutrition, then 
those controls may not be imposed, expand- 
ed, or extended, as the case may be, unless 
the President determines that those con- 
trols are necessary to protect the national 
security interests of the United States, or 
unless the President determines that ar- 
rangements are insufficient to ensure that 
the food will reach those most in need. Each 
such determination by the Secretary of 
State or the Director of the United States 
International Development Cooperation 
Agency, and any such determination by the 
President, shall be reported to the Congress, 
together with a statement of the reasons for 
that determination.”; 

(3) in the next to the last sentence by 
striking out “supplies,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof supplies or of food“; and 

(4) in the last sentence by inserting imme- 
diately before the period “or to any export 
control on food which is in effect on the 
date of the enactment of the Export Admin- 
istration Amendments Act of 1981”. 

Sec. 6. (a) Section 9 of the International 
Investment Survey Act of 1976 (22 U.S.C. 
3108) is amended to read as follows: 

“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

“Sec. 9. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry out this Act $3,842,000 for 
each of the fiscal years 1982 and 1983.”. 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall take effect on October 1, 1981. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, a second is not re- 
quired on this motion. 

The gentleman from New York (Mr. 
BINGHAM) will be recognized for 20 
minutes, and the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. LAGOMARSINO) will be rec- 
ognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. BINGHAM). 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of H.R. 
3567 is to authorize funding of 
$9,659,000 for each of the fiscal years 
1982 and 1983 to carry out the Export 
Administration Act of 1979, which is 
the basic authority for restricting ex- 
ports from the United States for rea- 
sons of national security, foreign 
policy, or short domestic supply. 

The bill also contains two provisions 
to strengthen enforcement of the act. 
The Subcommittee on International 
Economic Policy and Trade, which I 
have the honor to chair, has reviewed 
extensively the problem of diversion 
of controlled technology to the Soviet 
Union and Eastern European coun- 
tries. In order to assure that the pen- 
alties under the act constitute a suffi- 
cient deterrent to violations, criminal 
and civil penalties are increased. The 
bill also provides for improved sharing 
of information among Government 
agencies with respect to enforcement 
efforts. 

H.R. 3567 also restricts the Presi- 
dent’s authority to impose embargoes 
on food for foreign policy purposes, 
where the result of the embargo would 
be malnutrition. The amendment does 
not apply to food embargoes for na- 
tional security reasons or food embar- 
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goes pursuant to the International 
Emergency Economic Powers Act; also, 
it would not apply in situations where 
the President determines that the 
food would not reach hungry people. 

This bill also authorizes funding of 
$3,842,000 for each of the fiscal years 
1982 and 1983 to carry out the Inter- 
national Investment Survey Act of 
1976, which authorizes collection by 
the Commerce and Treasury Depart- 
ments of data on foreign investment. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation makes 
no substantive changes in policies or 
procedures for restricting exports for 
national security and foreign policy 
reasons. The Members of the House 
will recall that we had very extensive 
reexamination of our export control 
policy and procedures in 1979, and we 
substantially revised the Export Ad- 
ministration Act at that time. So the 
legislation now before the House is, I 
believe, noncontroversial. It simply 
provides funding authority to carry 
out our export controls for the 2 years 
remaining before the Export Adminis- 
tration Act itself expires and will re- 
quire review and renewal. I urge the 
House to adopt H.R. 3567. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may require to the chairman of the 
full committee, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. ZABLOcKI). 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I rise in support of H.R. 3567. 

This bill is a simple authorization of 
funds for the Export Administration 
Act and for the International Invest- 
ment Survey Act. In addition, it raises 
the penalties for violation of the 
Export Administration Act and facili- 
tates the sharing of information 
among Government agencies. 

The Export Administration Act is 
the principal source of authority for 
the imposition of export controls for 
purposes of national security, foreign 
policy, and short supply. It therefore 
is an important source of Executive 
power in dealing with international 
and domestic economic problems. 

The International Investment 
Survey Act authorizes and funds the 
collection and analysis of data on for- 
eign investment in the United States 
and of U.S. investment overseas. It is 
the principal source of maintaining 
current data on these investments and 
therefore of keeping abreast of devel- 
opments in this area. 

I commend the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. BINGHAM) for the responsi- 
ble manner in which his subcommittee 
has exercised its jurisdiction over 
these two areas, and also wish to com- 
mend the ranking member of the sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, Congressman ROBERT LAGOMAR- 
stno for his contribution. I urge the 
bill be passed. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may use. 
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Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of 
H.R. 3567, the Export Administration 
Amendments Act of 1981. 

When we took up the Export Admin- 
istration Act of 1979, it took us 4 days 
of lengthy and thorough deliberation 
to reach final passage of the act. That 
we are now able to consider this same 
act under suspension of the rules is a 
tribute, I believe, to the validity of our 
action 2 years ago. We had to reach 
some difficult compromises on a 
number of policies. From our subcom- 
mittee’s review this year of those 
issues, I believe the administration 
and those of us in Congress are satis- 
fied that both for strengthened na- 
tional security controls and for easing 
unnecessary export restrictions, we 
have accomplished our goals. Those 
two competing policies are not easy to 
balance, but I am gratified that we 
have been as successful as we have. 

In the bill before us today, we make 
no changes in the basic authority con- 
tained in the Export Administration 
Act. The changes that are made by 
this legislation are intended to im- 
prove both the administration’s ability 
to enforce this act and its deterrent 
effect by increasing penalties for viola- 
tions of the national security controls. 

Chairman BINOHAM will clarify the 
effect of the increased civil penalties 
in this act. 

There are some reservations which 
the administration has about certain 
provisions of H.R. 3567, which I be- 
lieve must be stated for the record. 

The adminstration opposes the au- 
thorization for fiscal year 1983 above 
its requested figure. The budget for 
the Office of Export Administration 
for fiscal year 1982 required an in- 
crease for three specific projects: 
First, the introduction of a full-scale 
and systematic capability to assess for- 
eign availability of high technology; 
second, the comprehensive rewrite of 
the export administration regulations; 
and third, the implementation of pro- 
cedures and improved computer proc- 
essing of export license applications 
within statutory deadlines. The ad- 
ministration states it does not intend 
to abandon or substantially cut back 
these activities in fiscal year 1983, but 
it also states that the funding above 
its request is not needed for carrying 
out these activities during the second 


year. 

Regarding the increase in civil pen- 
alties, the administration believes the 
existing amounts are adequate and 
serve as a significant deterrent. It also 


believes that many small- and 
medium-sized companies are involved 
in exporting and a civil penalty of up 
to $10,000 can be a strong deterrent 
for a company this size. I do believe, 
however, that in the case of circum- 
vention of national security controls, 
the increased civil penalties are appro- 
priate. As the administration acknowl- 
edges, additional sanctions under the 
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act also serve as effective deterrents, 
particularly the denial of export privi- 
leges, which can be more costly than 
any monetary penalty. 

With these reservations in mind, I 
am pleased to support H.R. 3567 and 
urge my colleagues to join me in 
voting for this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, while we are consider- 
ing H.R. 3567 I want to bring to the at- 
tention of Chairman BINGHAM and my 
colleagues a serious problem which af- 
fects the refining industry in the State 
of California. This problem is directly 
related to the procedures followed by 
the International Trade Administra- 
tion of the Commerce Department in 
the issuance of export licenses. 

Many refineries in California, espe- 
cially those owned by independent op- 
erators, are suffering financially due 
to their inability to export freely re- 
sidual fuel oil. I want to point out that 
this problem has been growing over 
the past 2 years as west coast refiner- 
ies use greater amounts of heavy, sour 
California crude oil and Alaska North 
Slope crude oil, with many of the same 
properties as California crudes, in 
their refinery operations. These crude 
feedstocks produce large amounts of 
residual fuel oil. The residual fuel oil 
market on the west coast is depressed 
because the bunker fuel, utility, and 
industrial markets for this product are 
saturated and large quantities of resid- 
ual fuel oil are being sold at a severe 
loss imperiling the financial viability 
of the independent refining industry. I 
should add that this product cannot 
be economically transported to the 
east coast because of the prohibitive 
cost involved in doing so. 

There are markets for the west 
coast’s excess residual fuel oil and 
these exist primarily in Japan, Hong 
Kong, South Korea, Taiwan, Malaysia, 
Indonesia, Singapore, and Sri Lanka. 
All of these nations are important 
trading partners of the United States 
and are good friends of our country. 
Under current Commerce Department 
regulations, it is possible to obtain an 
export license for residual fuel oil. But 
obtaining a validated export license is 
a lengthy, burdensome process which 
is not compatible with business re- 
quirements related to export markets 
nor is it in keeping with the Presi- 
dent's regulatory reform objectives. 

The time, expense, and uncertainly 
involved with obtaining an export li- 
cense for residual fuel oil serves no 
valid public policy rationale since this 
particular product is not in short 
supply or in danger of becoming a 
scarce commodity. As a result, many 
independent refiners which need to 
export residual fuel oil since it cannot 
be marketed on the west coast are pre- 
vented from doing so by Government 
regulations which serve no valid pur- 
pose. As a result of this situation, 
these businesses are threatened. If 
California’s independent refineries are 
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closed, customers of refined petroleum 
products on the west coast will have to 
depend only on a limited number of 
large refineries to supply them with 
products for agriculture, industry, and 
general transportation purposes. In 
addition, if independent refineries go 
out of business, many producers of 
California crude oil will be forced to 
shut in their production. These conse- 
quences would adversely affect the 
energy situation on the west coast. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe a solution to 
this problem can be found within the 
letter and spirit of the Export Admin- 
istration Act of 1979. I am confident 
the Commerce Department can revise 
its export license procedures for resid- 
ual fuel oil in order to give more expe- 
ditious consideration of applications 
for such exports. 

I have met with Commerce and 
Energy Department officials to discuss 
this issue and I understand that they 
are reviewing the procedures. Secre- 
tary of Commerce Baldrige has in- 
formed me of the review that the 
Commerce Department is undertaking 
to consider the problems of excess sup- 
plies of residual fuel oil, and I urge the 
Department to take prompt action for 
an improved export policy for residual 
fuel oil. Such a policy would relieve 
the damage being done to a significant 
sector of our domestic economy and 
would, in no way, harm the energy se- 
curity of our Nation. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to express my agreement 
with what the gentleman has been 
saying about the need for expeditious 
handling of these applications for li- 
censes for export of residual fuel oil 
which is in surplus on the west coast 
and cannot economically be transport- 
ed to the east coast. I would suggest 
that this might be a very good case for 
the use of the qualified general license 
procedure which we incorporated in 
the Export Administration Act of 
1979. I would emphasize, however, 
that in doing so the 30-day notifica- 
tion to Congress under the amend- 
ment authored by our colleague from 
Massachusetts (Mr. MOAKLEY) should 
continue to be observed, and I know 
that is the intention of the gentleman 
from California. 

Whereas a validated license must be 
issued for each specific export transac- 
tion, a qualified general license could 
be issued for more than one export 
over a specified period of time to a 
specified destination or destinations. 
If short supply conditions should arise 
at any time with respect to residual 
fuel, the license could be immediately 
terminated. This would expedite the 
licensing process for surplus residual 
fuel, keep the Congress informed of 
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residual fuel exports under the Moak- 
ley amendment, and maintain strong 
controls in case of short supply. 

Finally, I would agree with the gen- 
tleman from California that the need 
to restrict exports of oil and refined 
products was not intended and should 
not have the result of putting small 
refineries out of business—refineries 
that we will badly need should there 
be another oil crisis. To the extent 
that small refiners must export residu- 
al oil in order to recover their costs 
and make a reasonable profit in the 
course of producing refined products 
that are needed and in short supply, I 
think it is in our interest to allow 
them to do so under the expedited 
controls that we have mentioned. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to ask another question, if 
I might. I understand that nothing in 
section 3 of the bill is intended to over- 
ride the national security information 
classification system established by 
Executive Order 12065 or the statuto- 
ry responsibility under 50 U.S.C. 
403(d)(3) of the Director of Central In- 
telligence to protect intelligence 
sources and methods. Is my under- 
standing correct? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Yes; unofficial con- 
cern has been expressed by the intelli- 
gence agencies—both foreign and do- 
mestic—that section 3 of this bill could 
be construed to override the statutory 
protections on disclosing their sources 
and methods. The purpose of section 3 
is to facilitate sharing among agencies 
with a role in enforcing the act infor- 
mation needed for effective enforce- 
ment, but not information on the 
sources and methods used to acquire 
that information. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Is my under- 
standing correct that the increase in 
civil penalties is intended to apply spe- 
cifically to circumvention of national 
security and foreign policy controls 
under sections 5 and 6 of this act? 

Mr. BINGHAM. That is correct. As 
the committee report states— 

These increased penalties are intended by 
the committee principally to constitute a 
further deterrent to violations of the na- 
tional security controls— 

To give the administration flexibil- 
ity and the opportunity to impose 
higher penalties and thus better deter 
violations. With respect to other kinds 
of violations, to which these increased 
penalties would also apply, such as an- 
tiboycott violations, the administra- 
tion can at its discretion adjust the 
amount of civil penalties to reflect the 
seriousness of the violation, and the 
committee would not expect the ad- 
ministration to impose the maximum 
civil penalties for minor inadvertent 
violations 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Then the in- 
creased penalties are not intended to 
apply to paperwork errors occurring 
under these or other sections of this 
act? 
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Mr. BINGHAM. That is correct. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding and clarifying 
this matter to me. 


O 1245 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to my colleague, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. McHucs). 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McHUGH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to call attention to a situation 
which would seem to run contrary to 
the intent of section 5 of the bill 
before us. On May 1, the Commerce 
Department, in conjunction with the 
State Department, denied an export li- 
cense request from the Mennonite 
Central Committee, the national relief 
and assistance agency of the Mennon- 
ite Church with regional headquarters 
in my district, to allow them to donate 
250 metric tons of wheat flour to Viet- 
nam in order to relieve the starvation 
plaguing the population there. The 
Departments issued this rejection, an 
action unprecedented since the end of 
the Vietnam war, on the grounds that 
the Vietnamese Government had 
within its power the ability to alleviate 
its peoples’ hunger by diverting re- 
sources from military activities to eco- 
nomic development. But to deny the 
Mennonite Central Committee's 
export license request ignores the 
magnitude of the starvation in Viet- 
nam due to adverse weather last fall, 
as well as this country’s tradition to 
providing humanitarian aid to nations 
of all political persuasions. Lastly, it 
overlooks the Mennonite Central Com- 
mittee’s exemplary record of serving 
such causes around the world, includ- 
ing several efforts in Vietnam during 
the last several years. 

A food and agricultural organization 
delegation which visited Vietnam last 
fall estimated that the country faced a 
food deficit of 2 million tons this year. 
The most critical shortages are expect- 
ed this month before new crops are 
harvested. Given the urgency of the 
need, I hope the Commerce and State 
Departments will reconsider their 
action and allow this compassionate 
effort by the Mennonites to proceed 
without delay. 

Mr. McHUGH. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the bill. I am especially 
pleased with section 5 of this legisla- 
tion which prohibits the imposition of 
export controls on food if those con- 
trols would result in measurable mal- 
nutrition, unless the President deter- 
mines that such controls are necessary 
to protect U.S. national security or 
finds that the food in question would 
not reach those most in need. 

The gentleman from New York (Mr. 
BINGHAM) and his colleagues are to be 
commended for incorporating this pro- 
vision into the bill. As they know, the 
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United States has tried for many years 
now to avoid any suggestion that we 
are prepared to use food as a weapon. 
I believe that is a sound policy. The 
United States should not be in the 
business of refusing to sell or to 
donate its surplus food to starving and 
malnourished people simply because 
we dislike the policies of their govern- 
ments. 


Unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, it 
would appear that the Reagan admin- 
istration is rather ambivalent about 
whether the United States should use 
food as a weapon in our relations with 
other nations. As my colleagues will 
recall, Agriculture Secretary John 
Block disavowed his earlier support 
for this position at his confirmation 
hearings in January. Nonetheless, 
there have been a number of instances 
in recent months where it appears 
that our Government has indeed used 
food as a weapon. 

Most recently, for example, the De- 
partment of Commerce has provided 
strong indications that it will turn 
down an export licensing request from 
the Mennonite Central Committee to 
send 250 tons of wheat flour worth ap- 
proximately $75,000 to Vietnam. Al- 
though Mennonite farmers in Kansas 
would like to contribute this food to 
those people most seriously affected 
by floods and torrential rains that 
have devastated that country’s agri- 
culture and destroyed much of its food 
production over the last year, the 
Commerce Department apparently be- 
lieves that this humanitarian gesture 
would reinforce the Vietnamese occu- 
pation of Cambodia. 


Recognizing that normal commercial 
relations between the United States 
and Vietnam are prohibited under sec- 
tion 385.1 of the Export Administra- 
tion regulations, it is my understand- 
ing that noncommercial shipments to 
meet emergency needs are not prohib- 
ited. It is also my understanding that 
the U.S. Government has never denied 
any private religious organization a li- 
cense to ship humanitarian food aid to 
Vietnam since the end of the war, and 
thus I am concerned that a denial in 
this case would establish a new policy 
and set a precedent for using even pri- 
vately donated humanitarian food aid 
as a political weapon. 

In a letter to the Mennonite Central 
Committee, dated May 1, 1981, the 
Commerce Department justified its 
position as follows: 


Although we recognize the severe econom- 
ic hardships of the Vietnamese people, we 
believe that the Vietnamese government 
has within its power the ability to alleviate 
this hardship by ending its diversion of re- 
sources from economic development to mili- 
tary conquest. Although an argument could 
be made that 250 tons of wheat flour would 
qualify under humanitarian grounds, the re- 
jection of this application for license under- 
lines the United States Government’s view 
that the Vietnamese government has within 
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its power the ability to alleviate the severe 
hardship its policies have brought about. 

While I share the administration's 
opposition to the continued Vietnam- 
ese occupation of Cambodia, we 
should recognize that we are not talk- 
ing about official U.S. food assistance. 
What we are talking about is a small 
amount of privately donated food that 
is being made because of deeply held 
religious beliefs. 

I find it especially ironic that the ad- 
ministration would expect such an ar- 
gument to be seriously entertained 
coming within days of its decision to 
lift the suspension of grain sales to the 
Soviet Union. As my colleagues know, 
that suspension was originally im- 
posed in response to the Soviet occu- 
pation of Afghanistan and has since 
been lifted in spite of the fact that the 
Soviets continue to occupy that 
nation. A final decision not to grant a 
license to the Mennonites would 
almost inevitably have to be interpret- 
ed to mean that the United States is 
prepared to deny humanitarian food 
aid to Vietnam sponsored by a private 
religious organization that has no 
profit motive, but will forsake the 
same principle in the case of the 
U.S.S.R. because a profit stands to be 
made. 

It is also important to recognize that 
factors other than the Vietnamese oc- 
cupation of Cambodia are involved in 
the present food crisis being experi- 
enced by its people. Vietnam suffered 
a serious drought late in 1979, and six 
major typhoons and floods devastated 
its central and northern provinces in 
the latter half of 1980. The U.N. Food 
and Agriculture Organization has esti- 
mated that Vietnam faces a potential 
food shortage of 2 million tons this 
year, and has recommended an imme- 
diate delivery of 384,000 tons of food. 
Unfortunately, few of the traditional 
food donor countries have responded 
to this international appeal, and thus 
I find it especially disturbing that our 
Government would deny a license to 
ship privately donated wheat flour to 
Vietnam. 

In short, a final negative decision in 
this case would be inexplicable in 
terms of related decisions recently 
taken by the Reagan administration, 
and would seriously damage a long hu- 
manitarian tradition fostered by the 
Mennonites and other religious organi- 
zations. In my judgment, any effort by 
our Government to undermine this 
tradition for short-term political ad- 
vantages will only ultimately damage 
our standing in the Third World. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McHUGH. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I would like to associate myself with 
the gentleman’s remarks. I think 
granting this license would certainly 
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not in any way affect the conflict in 
Kampuchea or the Vietnamese mili- 
tary activity there. It would be a hu- 
manitarian act and I hope the eventu- 
al decision will be the granting of the 
license. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to my 
colleague, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. PEYSER). 

Mr. PEYSER. I thank the chairman 
of the committee (Mr. BINGHAM) for 
yielding me this time. 

I really want to take this time to 
touch on one of the issues incorporat- 
ed, but really that was not incorporat- 
ed in this bill, and that was the rein- 
statement of the grain embargo. The 
gentleman from New York handling 
the bill on the floor (Mr. BINGHAM) 
had offered an amendment in the 
committee that was defeated that 
would have reimposed the grain em- 
bargo on the Soviet Union. It seems 
really incomprehensible to much of 
the American public that the adminis- 
tration, for all of its toughness on the 
Soviet Union, somehow saw fit, in 
spite of the Soviet Union still occupy- 
ing Afghanistan—the reason the grain 
embargo was put forth—to lift the 
grain embargo because a campaign 
pledge had been made. I think that 
our international affairs and our for- 
eign relations cannot be built on cam- 
paign promises. 

It is interesting to note that the ad- 
ministration said at the time it lifted 
this embargo that this was in some 
way a recognition of the fact that the 
Soviet Union had not invaded Poland. 
What the invasion of Poland has to do 
with the Soviet Union invading and oc- 
cupying Afghanistan I do not know. 
But as a reward for not invading 
Poland we are lifting the grain embar- 
go. I wonder if next year the Soviet 
Union does not invade West Berlin 
what we will give them, because it 
seems to me that this kind of giveaway 
and giving in to the Soviet Union is 
not in harmony with what the admin- 
istration and the President had said 
on We must stand committed to fight 
communism and to fight the aggres- 
siveness that has been demonstrated 
by the Soviet Union.” 

So while I am disappointed that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. BINGHAM) in the 
committee did not pass, I do appreci- 
ate the fact that several of the leading 
Republican members did support him 
in this effort. I believe that we have to 
establish in our operation of foreign 
policy when we make commitments 
that we stand by them. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PEYSER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. ROTH). 

Mr. ROTH. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. I see the point the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. PEYSER) is 
making, but he brings up the word in- 
comprehensible.” Does he not think it 
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would be really incomprehensible now 
to our allies if we reverted back to the 
grain embargo afte: the President has 
lifted it? 

We have to have some consistency in 
our foreign policy, and I think that is 
what the President is trying to estab- 
lish. I know the gentleman’s view- 
point, and I think many of the points 
are well taken. 

I think with the consistency of a for- 
eign policy that our allies can under- 
stand and can rely upon that we had 
to vote against the gentleman’s 
amendment. 

Mr. PEYSER. I understand the gen- 
tleman’s point of view and I guess my 
concern was where the foreign policy 
gets to be very confusing for our allies 
was when we lifted the embargo be- 
cause they could not quite understand 
on what basis. I talked to a good many 
of them, particularly in a recent meet- 
ing in Europe, and they were quite 
surprised. They did not understand 
why this was being done other than it 
had been stated in a campaign. 

Nevertheless, it is done. I under- 
stand the gentleman’s problem. I 
regret we have lifted it. I hope, as I 
say, in the future we will show more 
consistency in our foreign policy. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Oregon (Mr. WEAVER). 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I thank, 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York, the chairman (Mr. BINGHAM) for 
yielding 2 minutes to me. 

I want to comment on the remarks 
of my good friend from New York (Mr. 
PEYSER) on the grain embargo. 

Whether or not we have a grain em- 
bargo, whether or not it has been 
taken out or put back on, we are sell- 
ing now to the Soviet Union grain at 
below the cost of our farmers to 
produce it. In other words, we are sub- 
sidizing the Soviet Union with these 
massive shipments of grain. It is cost- 
ing our Government, our people, and 
our farmers actually money out of 
their pockets to sell this grain to the 
Soviet Union. 

Corn is falling in price. Wheat is fall- 
ing in price. Soybeans are falling in 
price. And the Soviet Union will come 
in and scoop it up and use the profits 
to expand its military capacity. I say 
this is one of the gravest foreign 
policy issues we could face today be- 
cause we are talking about not just 
millions of dollars but billions of dol- 
lars worth of subsidies to the Soviet 
Union. 

I have long promoted in this Con- 
gress and to this administration a bill 
which would allow us to get a fair 
price for our grain. The Grain Export 
Bank would allow the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture to set minimum prices of our 
grain for sale to foreign countries such 
as the Soviet Union and the richest 
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countries in the world who buy our 
grain, and this administration has re- 
fused to do it. It has condemned the 
farmers to sell below cost of produc- 
tion and has condemned the American 
taxpayer to subsidize the Soviet 
Union. So if we cannot have the em- 
bargo, then certainly we should begin 
selling our grain at the actual cost of 
production or greater. How long can 
we tolerate this subsidy to the Soviet 
Union of our cheap grain that allows 
them to expand their military poten- 
tial? 

@ Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
support this bil! in general, my main 
objection being to the committee’s re- 
jection of an amendment calling for 
reimposition of the American grain 
embargo against the Soviet Union. 

To date, I have basically agreed with 
the administration’s foreign policy. 
The decision to lift the grain embargo, 
however, I believe was a mistake made 
because of unsound advice the Presi- 
dent received from the Agriculture De- 
partment. 

Sending signals is characteristic of 
modern diplomacy. The message of 
the embargo was to register condem- 
nation of the Soviet Union’s ruthless 
invasion of Afghanistan. The United 
States, setting aside domestic political 
considerations, demonstrated that as 
the leader of the free world, it would 
sacrifice economic gain to protest 
Soviet imperialism. 

The embargo could have been better 
planned and implemented. Neverthe- 


less, there is no doubt that it seriously 
hurt the U.S.S.R.’s fragile economy. 
Two consecutive years of poor har- 


vests, coupled with the embargo, 
forced the Soviets to spend an extra $1 
billion in scarce foreign currencies to 
satisfy their grain needs. Moreover, it 
caused them to slaughter much of 
their livestock because of a lack of 
feed grains. Leonid Brezhnev himself 
noted that the country was having 
grave trouble “supplying the cities and 
industrial centers with such foodstuffs 
as milk and meat.” The U.S. grain em- 
bargo forced the Soviet Union to pay 
premium prices to make up the grain 
deficit by purchases in other, often 
more distant, parts of the world. 

Lifting the embargo sends the wrong 
signals to our allies, particularly in 
Western Europe. How can we expect 
the West Germans, for example, to 
take a tougher stance vis-a-vis the So- 
viets and refrain from getting more 
deeply involved with them economical- 
ly, when we ourselves appear to be 
putting domestic economic, rather 
than national security, considerations 
first? I believe that the embargo was 
one concrete action that told the Sovi- 
ets more about U.S. interests and in- 
tentions than a spate of anti-Commu- 
nist rhetoric. 

In any case, the fundamental issue is 
not how effective the embargo was but 
whether the United States wishes to 
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continue to punish the Soviets for 
their continuing slaughter of Afghans. 
Thanks to the counsel of shortsighted 
agriculture interests, the credibility of 
our foreign policy with respect to the 
U.S.S.R. is now being seriously ques- 
tioned. We saw how credibility prob- 
lems undermined the effectiveness of 
the previous administration’s foreign 
policy. We do not want to see this 
happen again. 

The White House Press Office has 
laboriously explained, lately, that the 
grain embargo would be reimposed if 
the U.S.S.R. should invade Poland. 
Since that would suggest linkage is 
still a key element in our foreign 
policy, are the Soviets to assume that 
Afghanistan is now a fait accompli? I 
would welcome an answer. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests fo time, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
BINGHAM) that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, H.R. 3567. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


o 1300 


ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMA- 
MENT AMENDMENTS ACT OF 
1981 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill (H.R. 3467) to authorize ap- 
propriations under the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Act, and for other 
purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Arms Control and 
Disarmament Amendments Act of 1981”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 49(a) of the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Act (22 U.S.C. 
2589(a)) is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 49. (a) To carry out the proposes of 
this Act, there are authorized to be appro- 
priated— 

“(1) for the fiscal year 1982, $18,268,000 
and such additional amounts as may be nec- 
essary for increases in salary, pay, retire- 
ment, other employee benefits authorized 
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by law, and other nondiscretionary costs, 
and to offset adverse fluctuations in foreign 
currency exchange rates, and 

“(2) for the fiscal year 1983, $19,893,852. 
Amounts appropriated under this subsec- 
tion are authorized to remain available until 
expended.“ 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall take effect on October 1, 1981. 

Sec. 3. Section 45(a) of the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Act (22 U.S.C. 2582(a)) is 
amended by inserting the following new sen- 
tence after the second sentence thereof: "In 
the case of persons detailed from other Gov- 
ernment agencies, the Director may accept 
the results of full-field background security 
and loyalty investigations conducted by the 
Department of Defense or the Department 
of State as the basis for the determination 
required by this subsection that the person 
is not a security risk or doubtful loyalty.”. 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 3(c) of the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Act is amended by 
striking out “and Disarmament”. 

(b) Section 21 of that Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: “Effective on the date of enact- 
ment of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Amendments Act of 1981, the United States 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
shall be known as the United States Arms 
Control Agency.“. 

(c) Any reference to the United States 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency in 
any statute, reorganization plan, Executive 
order, regulation, or other official document 
or proceeding shall be deemed to refer to 
the United States Arms Control Agency. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, a second is not re- 
quired on this motion. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
ZABLOCKI) will be recognized for 20 
minutes, and the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. BROOMFIELD) will be 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. ZABLOCKI). 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of 
H.R. 3467, a bill to authorize appro- 
priations for the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency for fiscal years 
1982 and 1983. 

H.R. 3467 was reported unanimously 
by voice vote from the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs on May 12, 1981. Itisa 
modest bill. It provides for a 2-year au- 
thorization. It facilitates security 
clearances of personnel detailed from 
other Government agencies. It 
changes the name of the Agency to 
the Arms Control Agency. 

For fiscal year 1982, the committee 
recommends an authorization of 
$18,268,000. This figure represents a 
$1.5 million increase over the adminis- 
tration’s request. In authorizing the 
$1.5 million over the administration’s 
request for fiscal year 1982, the com- 
mittee intends that the additional 
funds should be spent in preparation 
for anticipated resumed arms control 
negotiations on TNF and SALT, in 
support of the Agency’s verification 
and monitoring activities, in support 
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of external research in verification 
and nuclear nonproliferation areas, 
and in maintenance of the current per- 
sonnel ceiling of 175 staff. All of these 
important activities would be severely 
restricted without these additional 
moneys. The House Foreign Affairs 
Committee believes that adequate 
funding should be provided to the 
Agency to continue these vital efforts. 

H.R. 3467 also provides an authoriza- 
tion level for fiscal year 1983 of 
$19,893,852. The committee concluded 
that the most responsible way to pro- 
vide for a 2-year authorization for the 
Agency was to apply the House 
Budget Committee’s inflation estimate 
of 8.9 percent to the fiscal year 1982 
authorization for the second year au- 
thorization. This action enabled the 
subcommittee to grant the 2-year au- 
thorization requested by the adminis- 
tration while keeping the second year 
under proper budgetary control rather 
than the open-ended authorization re- 
quested by the administration. 

Section 3 of the bill facilitates secu- 
rity clearances of personnel detailed 
from other Government agencies to 
the Arms Control Agency. The amend- 
ment enables the Director of the 
Agency to use the results of security 
investigations conducted by the De- 
partments of Defense and State. This 
practice is comparable to that of other 
national security agencies and should 
therefore increase the efficient con- 
duct of the Agency while saving the 
American taxpayer several thousand 
dollars a year in unnecessary expendi- 
tures. 

Section 4 of the bill changes the 
name of the Agency to the Arms Con- 
trol Agency. The committee concluded 
that the inclusion of the word “disar- 
mament” in the name of the Agency 
has led to the inaccurate and unfound- 
ed perception that the Agency was in 
some way involved in unilateral disar- 
mament at the expense of U.S. nation- 
al security. Such, of course, was never 
the case. In addition, Members should 
recall that the original House position 
in 1961 was to designate it as the 
“Arms Control Agency.” Changing the 
name of the Agency does not in any 
way reduce the U.S. commitment to 
article 6 of the Treaty on the Non-Pro- 
liferation of Nuclear Weapons which 
deals with nuclear disarmament. 

Mr. Speaker, the ACDA authoriza- 
tion for fiscal years 1982 and 1983 is a 
modest amount. It provides authoriza- 
tion for a small agency employing less 
than 200 people. Its responsibilities, 
however, are great and include such 
areas as: arms control negotiations; re- 
search; monitoring and verification 
programs; analyzing arms transfers 
worldwide; implementing U.S. nuclear 
nonproliferation policy; and providing 
both the Congress and the public with 
valuable arms control information. 

As my colleagues will note, the total 
fiscal year 1982 authorization con- 
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tained in H.R. 3467, $18,268,000 mil- 
lion, if fully appropriated, would only 
amount to 0.002 percent of the Presi- 
dent’s revised 1981 budget authority 
request. Since the authorizations con- 
tained in this and other legislation re- 
ported by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs would be well below the Presi- 
dent’s request, the enactment of this 
legislation would contribute to the 
total effort to reduce the deficit and 
the present rate of inflation. 

Mr. Speaker, each Member should 
carefully consider the ACDA authori- 
zation in the context of the current 
environment of heightened interna- 
tional tensions. Over the next 6 fiscal 
years, this Congress and future Con- 
gresses will be considering an unprece- 
dented budget of $1.6 trillion in mili- 
tary spending. Now is the time to rein- 
force the role and mission of the Arms 
Control Agency. The bill before us, 
H.R. 3467, will, if enacted, enable the 
Arms Control Agency to carry out its 
responsibilities over the next 2 years 
in a fiscally responsible and effective 
manner. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to reemphasize that this bill is 
indeed a noncontroversial bill. It has 
enjoyed complete bipartisan support, 
and was reported out of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs unani- 
mously with the full support of the 
minority members of the committee. 

I would like to also pay tribute to 
the ranking member of the committee, 
my colleague and very good personal 
friend, the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. BROOMFIELD), and would like to 
express my appreciation to him for his 
support of this measure. 

I urge the adoption of H.R. 3467. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to express my 
appreciation to the chairman on the 
way he has handled this legislation 
through the subcommittee and the 
full committee. It was unanimously 
approved by our committee. 

Mr. Speaker, as the chairman has 
mentioned, the Legislation we have 
before us today provides the Arms 
Control Agency with an authorization 
of appropriations which will allow the 
Agency to improve nuclear safeguard 
programs, support verification and 
monitoring activities, provide research 
in nuclear nonproliferation and veri- 
fiction, as well as sustain certain arms 
control negotiations while preparing 
for potential talks on the problems of 
Theater Nuclear Force (TNF) modern- 
ization and strategic arms control. 

In particular, the legislation changes 
the name of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency to the Arms 
Control Agency and authorizes 
$18,268,000 in fiscal year 1982 and 
$19,893,852 in fiscal year 1983 for the 
Agency. 
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The legislation also permits the Di- 
rector of the Arms Control Agency, in 
the case of persons detailed to the 
Agency from other Government agen- 
cies, to use the results of security in- 
vestigations conducted by the Depart- 
ments of Defense and State as the 
basis for the Determination that the 
person is not a security risk. This pro- 
vision allows for minor budgetary sav- 
ings and expedites security investiga- 
tions on personnel detailed to the 
Agency, since the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Act presently requires 
the Director of the Agency to arrange 
for full background investigations for 
those persons being detailed to the 
Agency from other Government agen- 
cies. 

In conclusion, I believe that the bill 

contributes to our national and inter- 
national security, especially in the 
aras of nuclear nonproliferation and 
arms control verification, and I urge 
my colleagues to support the legisla- 
tion. 
Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, a 
matter of great concern to me for 
years has been the ability of the 
United States to verify Soviet compli- 
ance of the arms limitation agree- 
ments it negotiated with the Soviet 
Union. It was this concern over verifi- 
ability which caused me in 1977 to 
seek amendment of the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Act and firmly es- 
tablish the principle of verification in 
our arms limitation agreements. 

That amendment passed overwhelm- 
ingly and requires, among other 
things, that the Director of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency 
(ACDA), now simply renamed in this 
bill the Arms Control Agency, to 
report on a timely basis, or upon a re- 
quest by an appropriate committee of 
the Congress, on the number of pro- 
fessional Government personnel as- 
signed on a full-time basis to arms con- 
trol verification. He is also required by 
the amendment to report on the 
amount and percentage of research 
funds expended by ACDA for the pur- 
pose of analyzing issues relating to 
arms control verification. 

Most importantly, the amendment 
also requires the Director to deter- 
mine whether arms control proposals 
can be verified as well as whether 
there has been any decrease in U.S. ca- 
pacity to verify an existing arms con- 
trol agreement or treaty. 

The Subcommittee on International 
Security and Scientific Affairs has 
thus received from ACDA periodic re- 
ports on the numbers of professional 
Government personnel assigned to 
arms control verification and the 
amounts and percentage of research 
funds spent by ACDA to analyze issues 
relating to verification. 

Meetings with ACDA, CIA and the 
Department of State concerning stra- 
tegic arms limitations talks, and in 
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particular, verification of the SALT II 
treaty, were also held. One of these 
was an executive session meeting con- 
cerning, in particular, the loss of the 
KH-11 reconnaisance satellite manual 
to the Soviets and the impact of that 
loss upon our ability to verify Soviet 
activities. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to report 
that this administration realizes the 
need to focus on the question of the 
Soviet Union's compliance with strate- 
gic arms agreements. In the past, I 
fear there has been a tendency to give 
the Soviets the benefit of the doubt or 
explain away Soviet actions that vio- 
lated both the spirit and the letter of 
the SALT accords. Given what is at 
stake, that is a policy we cannot afford 
to continue. 

One of the reasons I cosponsor H.R. 
3467 is its provision that would in- 
crease our research on verification. I 
strongly favor improvement of our 
means to verify arms control agree- 
ments. No arms control agreement 
with the Soviets would be worth any- 
thing without adequate verification. 
Improved research in the area of veri- 
fication may, among other things 
worthwhile, in addition to enhancing 
our understanding of verification, 
narrow the meaning of “adequate.” It 
is important that we agree on what 
adequate verification is. 

I support the action of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs in changing the 
name of ACDA to the Arms Control 
Agency, a name more appropriate to 
the strategic goals of the United 
States. I also endorse the committee’s 
authorization to increase the Agency’s 
small budget to permit the possible 
start of Theater Nuclear Force (TNF) 
arms talks and SALT negotiations as 
well as research in the area of nuclear 
nonproliferation. 

I am especially pleased to back the 

bill’s provisions which enhance our ef- 
forts at verification. 
è Mr. MOFFETT. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to lend my strong, un- 
equivocal support to the reauthoriza- 
tion of the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Amendments Act. The Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, es- 
tablished by this act in 1961, coordi- 
nates U.S. arms control policy, negoti- 
ates arms control agreements with 
other nations, and conducts and dis- 
seminates research related to arms 
control and disarmament. As one who 
loves peace, this simple reauthoriza- 
tion is a first step toward what many 
of us hope will be a mutual arms re- 
duction with the Soviet Union. 

The reauthorization of this act, how- 
ever, has raised some questions about 
the administration’s intention con- 
cerning arms control and national se- 
curity as no funds were requested by 
the administration for SALT (Strate- 
gic Arms Limitation Talks) or TNF 
(Theatre Nuclear Forces). Further- 
more, the administration requested a 
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$1.6 million reduction for external re- 
search programs in nuclear testing 
and strategic arms areas and a reduc- 
tion of professional personnel. In the 
absence of any public discussion of or 
proclamation on arms control and na- 
tional security, are we to surmise that 
these budget changes represent the 
administration’s policy on arms con- 
trol? If so, I would urge that the Con- 
gress take measures so that we can 
obtain a better understanding of the 
administration’s position on such a 
crucial matter.e 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. I have no fur- 
ther requests for time, and yield back 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
ZABLOCKI) that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, H.R. 3467. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed, H.R. 3467. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


CAN CONGRESS, BY LAW, 
ESTABLISH WHEN LIFE BEGINS? 


(Mr. DANIELSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, a 
few days ago I received a petition in 
writing signed by several hundred sci- 
entists and supporting a resolution 
passed on April 28, 1981, by the Na- 
tional Academy of Scientists. The peti- 
tion opposes and denies the concept 
that— 

Present-day scientific evidence indicates a 
significant likelihood that actual human life 
exists from conception. 


The petition goes on to say— 

Defining the time at which the developing 
embryo becomes a “person” must remain a 
matter of moral or religious values. 


The petition was signed by scientists 
from Harvard University, Brandeis 
University, Tufts University, and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
gy. I have not taken the time to count 
the number of scientists who signed 
the petition, but it is a modest state- 
ment to say that they were in the hun- 
dreds. A vast majority of them were in 
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the fields of biology and related fields. 
A number of them were Nobel laure- 
ates. The petitions are in my office if 
anyone wishes to inspect them. 


All of the petitions are identical 
except for the designation of the uni- 
versity with which the signatories are 
affiliated. I am setting forth only one; 
namely, the face sheet of the petition 
from Harvard University. 


We, the undersigned scientists at Harvard 
University, support the resolution passed on 
April 28, 1981, by the National Academy of 
Sciences, which states: 

“It is the view of the National Academy of 
Sciences that the statement in Chapter 101, 
section 1, of U.S. Senate Bill S158, 1981, 
cannot stand up to the scrutiny of science. 
This section reads ‘the Congress finds that 
present-day scientific evidence indicates a 
significant likelihood that actual human life 
exists from conception’. This statement pur- 
ports to derive its conclusions from science, 
but it deals with a question to which science 
can provide no answer. The proposal in S158 
that the term ‘person’ shall include ‘all 
human life’ has no basis within our scientif- 
ic understanding. Defining the time at 
which the developing embryo becomes a 
‘person’ must remain a matter of moral or 
religious values.“ 

As biologists, we agree that science cannot 
define the moment at which “actual human 
life” begins and consider that the attempt 
to reach a scientific resolution of this ques- 
tion represents a misuse and misunderstand- 
ing of science. As individuals, we feel that 
the reproductive rights of women guaran- 
teed by the Supreme Court should be pre- 
served and we deplore the current efforts of 
Congress to undermine these rights. 

Konrad Bloch, Higgins Professor of Bio- 
chemistry, Professor of Science 
(Public Health), Nobel laureate; 
Walter Gilbert, American Cancer Soci- 
ety, Professor of Moleculear Biology 
and Chemistry, Nobel laureate; Wil- 
liam N. Lipscomb, Abbott and James 
Lawrence Professor of Chemistry, 
Nobel laureate; Professor George 
Wald, Nobel laureate, Biological Lab- 
oratories, Harvard University; Mark 
Ptashne, Professor of Biochemistry 
and Molecular Biology, Department 
Chairman. 


By coincidence I have noted that 
this morning’s Washington Post, 
Monday June 8, 1981, carries a report 
of a Washington Post-ABC News poll 
reflecting that the American public, 
by a wide majority, supports legalized 
abortion and that more than two out 
of three Americans oppose any law 
that would make abortion murder. Ac- 
cording to the poll, 40 percent approve 
of abortion on demand and an addi- 
tional 34 percent approve of abortion 
in most circumstances, making a total 
of 74 percent. 

As a further coincidence, this morn- 
ing’s newspaper carries a story that 
the American Medical Association is 
sending two spokesmen to oppose 
pending legislation through which 
Congress would by law establish that 
human life begins at conception. 
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ACROSS-THE-BOARD TAX CUT 
WILL HAVE BENEFICIAL 
EFFECT ON SMALL BUSINESS 


(Mr. LAGOMARSINO asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks and include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
a frequently overlooked aspect of the 
President’s proposal for a 25-percent 
across-the-board cut in individual tax 
rates is the effect it will have on small 
business. 

As pointed out in an editorial in the 
Carpinteria Herald, published in my 
district, millions of small businesses in 
America pay their taxes not as corpo- 
rations but as individual taxpayers. In 
fact, the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
reports that almost 90 percent of U.S. 
businesses paid taxes at individual 
rates in 1977, and thus would be di- 
rectly benefited by the President’s 
plan. 

As you know, small businesses 
employ almost half of our work force, 
and are the major well-spring of inno- 
vation and new jobs in our economy. 
Can anyone doubt that a reduction in 
the taxes paid by these firms would 
result in a burst of new jobs, increased 
productivity and economic prosperity? 

We must not delay any longer. 
America’s workers, businessmen—and 
individual taxpayers—all need the 
President’s tax cuts. They will spend 
the money a lot more wisely and pro- 
ductively than the Government will. 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial follows: 


[From the Carpinteria Herald] 
Doers SMALL BUSINESS Count? 


In the intensifying debate in Washington 
over President Reagan’s antiinflation pro- 
gram, embracing both spending and tax re- 
ductions, critics of the tax plan overlook its 
favorable impact on small business. To 
these critics, millions of U.S. business pro- 
prietors and entrepreneurs are neither fish 
nor fowl. 

To them the question is not whether the 
tax plan helps the economy but simply an- 
other replay of the favorite old Washington 
political game of using the tax system to re- 
distribute income. All they want to debate is 
whether the rich will get more than the 
poor. 

Of course, the poor pay little or no taxes 
under our system of graduated—or progres- 
sively higher—income tax rates. But that is 
beside the point, to those critics, as is the 
fact that fully three percent of all those 
interviewed in a_ scientific nationwide 
survey, when asked whether they would 
Save or spend most of any tax savings, re- 
plied they paid no taxes at all. 

Those who claim they would like to tilt 
tax savings toward the poor also are not in- 
terested in the fact that lower-income 
groups comprising the bottom 46 percent of 
U.S. taxpayers pay less than four percent of 
all income taxes. 

The reductions—totaling 30 percent in in- 
dividual income tax rates over three years— 
are designed to distribute the savings in ap- 
proximately the same pattern or propor- 
tion, as people pay their personal income 
taxes. 
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Thus income groups paying the bulk of 
the tax will receive the largest share of the 
tax reductions. In turn, their savings will 
enable them, along with business, to save 
and invest in the creation of new jobs and 
improving productivity. 

But perhaps more importantly, the poor 
versus rich diversion ignores the fact that 
millions of U.S. small businesses, the great- 
est source of new jobs in our economy, do 
not pay income taxes as corporations but 
pay their income taxes as individual taxpay- 
ers, and thus will be directly benefitted by 
the Reagan plan. 

This point has been emphasized by the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, which repre- 
sents more than 112,000 businesses—85 per- 
cent of them employing fewer than 100 per- 
sons. 

The chamber has officially endorsed the 
full Reagan package, which in many re- 
spects is similar to Let's Rebuild, America,” 
an economic recovery program unveiled by 
the chamber a year ago. 

Dr. Richard L. Lesher, president of the 
U.S. Chamber, believes that the tax reduc- 
tion slated for small businesses that pay 
taxes as individuals, is “one of the compel- 
ling arguments” in favor of the Reagan plan 
for across-the-board cuts in tax rates—‘‘and 
one that is totally ignored.” He adds: 

“The overwhelming majority of 14 million 
firms in America are unincorporated small 
businesses which are exposed to steeply 
graduated personal rates. 

“Even many incorporated small business- 
es—more than 350,000—are exposed to these 
same rates, because they elect to pay taxes 
through individual shareholders.” 

He points out that approximately 600,000 
small firms failed last year, and that the 
economic well-being of small enterprises is 
essential to a national recovery. 

“We must allow entrepreneurs to retain a 
greater share of their earnings to recycle 
back into their enterprises,” he said. 

In testimony before the House Ways and 
Means Committee, Edwin S. Cohen, chair- 
man of the chamber’s taxation committee, 
explained that almost 90 percent of U.S. 
businesses taxable in 1977 paid taxes at indi- 
vidual rates, and thus should benefit direct- 
ly from the proposed reduction in rates. 

Is there any doubt that small business— 
particularly those struggling to grow and 
prosper—would use their extra money left 
by a cut in tax rates to expand and create 
jobs? History says they would. According to 
the House Committee on Small Business, 
small businesses supply half of the U.S.’s 
goods and services and an overwhelming 
majority of all newly created jobs. 


THE CONDOMINIUM-COOPERA- 
TIVE CONVERSION CRISIS 


(Mr. ROSENTHAL asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, 
today I am introducing two bills that 
would address the growing American 
problem of condominium-cooperative 
housing conversions. Hundreds of 
thousands of Americans have been dis- 
placed from their homes by this proc- 
ess. Scarce mortgage dollars are con- 
sumed by middlemen and diverted 
away from new housing construction. 
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Rental housing in our urban centers is 
fast disappearing. 

I encourage my colleagues to study 
this legislative package. 


THE CONDOMINIUM-COOPERATIVE CONVERSION 
CRISIS 


The United States is experiencing a severe 
housing crisis. Affordable rental housing is 
fast disappearing. Home prices have escalat- 
ed beyond the means of the average buyer. 
Interest rates are at record highs. 

A leading cause of the housing crisis is the 
widespread and rapidly growing practice of 
converting rental housing to condominiums 
or cooperatives. The most immediate conse- 
quence of this practice is the forced dis- 
placement of thousands of elderly, low and 
moderate-income families from their apart- 
ments. Because conversions have severely 
reduced the supply of rental housing in 
many metropolitan areas, rents have been 
pushed to new highs. Housing inflation has 
been fueled by the prices middlemen-devel- 
opers are willing to pay to purchase and 
convert rental buildings and the prices spec- 
ulators are willing to pay to buy individual 
units or blocks of units. Scarce mortgage re- 
sources are being funneled into conversions 
instead of new housing. 

Federal tax laws encourage owners of 
rental properties to sell to condominium 
and cooperative converters. At the same 
time, the tax laws discourage rental land- 
lords from selling directly to tenants. These 
laws have the effect of increasing specula- 
tion and higher housing prices for consum- 
ers. 

Legislation is needed to stem the tide of 
conversions, to remove the speculative fever 
from the conversion marketplace, to pre- 
vent the forced displacement of thousands 
of tenants, to decrease the loss of rental 
housing and to limit inflationary increases 
in housing prices. These goals can be 
achieved by first imposing a national mora- 
torium on the involuntary conversion of 
rental properties to condo or co-op status 
and by amending the tax laws to slow down 
excessive speculation in rental housing and 
by using tax incentives to reduce the profits 
of middlemen converters. 


CONVERSION TRENDS 


The condominium and cooperative form 
of ownership is not a new phenomenon, but 
the recent trend toward conversion (i.e., 
taking units off the rental market for pur- 
poses of sale) shows a startling increase. 
Since 1970, about 366,000 units have been 
converted, with 71 percent of the conver- 
sions taking place since 1977. In 1970 there 
were only 85,000 condo units in the entire 
United States. Today, Chicago and its sub- 
urbs alone contain 85,000 condo units. Reli- 
able estimates place the number of conver- 
sions in 1980 at 160,000, 10 percent higher 
than the 145,000 that took place in 1979. 
The Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment estimates 1.1 million more rental 
units will be converted by 1985. Conversion 
filings doubled in 1980 in California, Flori- 
da, Michigan, New Jersey, and New York. 

In New York City and its suburbs yearly 
conversions went from 13,000 to 24,000 and 
are projected to increase at least another 50 
percent in 1981. According to HUD projec- 
tions, half the population will live in condos 
by the end of the century. Nationwide sta- 
tistics, however, mask the extent and 
impact of conversion in specific cities. Ac- 
cording to testimony presented to the Com- 
merce, Consumer, and Monetary Affairs 
Subcommittee, ‘‘condomania” is gobbling up 
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close to 50 percent of the housing market in 
areas of Southern California, Chicago, 
Boston, Philadelphia, New York and Wash- 
ington, D.C. The conversion trend is broad- 
ening and becoming significant in new mar- 
kets. Small towns and suburbs which previ- 
ously reported virtually no conversion activ- 
ity have suddenly experienced a dramatic 
rise in conversions. The following table lists 
estimates of the number of apartments con- 
verted in 18 U.S. cities from 1977 to 1981. 


Estimated conversions by city, 1977-81 


Boston and suburbs.. 


Denver. 
Detroit 


Los Angeles-Orange County 
Miami-Fort Lauderdale 
Minneapolis-St. Paul... 

New York-Long Island... 
Philadelphia and suburbs . 


Washington, D.C. and suburbs 


Sources: U.S. Housing Markets, April 24, 1981. 
Forbes magazine, Nov. 13, 1978. 

According to the June 1980 HUD study, 
“The Conversion of Rental Housing to Con- 
dominiums and Cooperatives.” conversions 
have been most numerous in metropolitan 
areas characterized by strong and growing 
market demand for homeownership. Con- 
versions are not, as some believe, associated 
with distressed rental markets. There is no 
evidence that conversions are concentrated 
in metropolitan areas with higher than av- 
erage rental vacancy rates or depressed rent 
levels. Furthermore, HUD found that legis- 
lated rent controls are not necessary condi- 
tions for or leading causes of conversions. 
Chicago, for example, which never had rent 
controls, leads the nation in conversion ac- 
tivity. 

At present, conversions generally occur in 
luxury buildings which show a profit as 
rental properties. However, the trend also 
shows increasing conversions of moderate- 
and even low-income buildings and a move 
away from the large central city to smaller 
cities and suburbs. As the cream of luxury 
buildings disappear from the rental market, 
the condo converters increasingly look to 
the next level of building to convert. 


CONSEQUENCES OF CONVERSION 


Most renters simply cannot afford to 
follow the trend. One-half to three-quarters 
of tenants are unable to buy their converted 
apartments. Those who are forced out usu- 
ally find inferior housing and higher prices 
awaiting them elsewhere. And once they re- 
settle, there is no guarantee that their new 
apartments will not be converted out from 
under them again. 

In spite of demonstrated hardships to ten- 
ants and growing organized opposition to 
conversions, developers’ profits remain ex- 
traordinarily large. It is not uncommon for 
a converter to purchase a building for $50 
million and to put the apartments on the 
market for $100 million after making only 
cosmetic improvements. The profits are so 
large and so immediate that federally regu- 
lated banks are eager to finance conver- 
sions, often at rates higher than the prime 
rate. Thrift institutions are also eager to 
provide financing for individual unit pur- 
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chases after developers pay large fees to the 
thrifts for loan commitments. These fees 
are passed along in the form of higher 
prices. Large blocks of scarce mortgage re- 
sources are utilized for pure speculation. 
And all this, without creating a single new 
housing unit. 

The immediate effect of a condominium 
conversion is the displacement of tenants 
who cannot afford or do not wish to pur- 
chase their unit. Many renters, especially 
the elderly, cannot afford to pay for apart- 
ments that often cost the original purchaser 
more than two to three times their monthly 
rent. In its 1980 study, HUD found that the 
monthly cost of owning a condominium unit 
(including mortgage interest, property tax 
payments, and maintenance fees) was 
higher by 36 percent over the previous 
monthly rent. The median increase, accord- 
ing to HUD, in monthly housing costs for 
buyers coming from other housing is 62 per- 
cent. Other studies in specific communities 
have found increases of over 50 percent. 
These cost increases impact most severely 
on the fixed-income, elderly and on those 
with low or moderate incomes. 

The inflationary impact of condominium 
and cooperative conversion on housing costs 
can be readily seen by comparing the rental 
costs of a unit with the post-conversion cost 
of the same unit in two converted buildings 
studied by the Commerce, Consumer, and 
Monetary Affairs Subcommittee: 

„A two bedroom apartment in Plaza 
400 (a 628-unit, 40-story luxury building at 
First Avenue and 56th Street in Manhat- 
tan), which rented for $938 per month 
before conversion, costs $1,657 after the 
conversion, before tax benefits are calculat- 
ed 


ii) Differences in costs between renting 
and owning at the Promenade Apartments 
in Bethesda, Maryland indicate even greater 
differentials. The building was purchased 
by American Invsco for approximately $49 
million and the projected sellout has been 
estimated between $95 and $100 million. 
Prior to conversion, a typical two-bedroom 
apartment at the Promenade rented for 
$610 per month. The total monthly cost of 
owning this same apartment after conver- 
sion to cooperative status would be $1,773 
on a pre-tax basis, assuming an 85 percent 
30-year mortgage at a sale price of $127,000 
at current market rates.” 

The higher costs of converted units ad- 
versely affect thousands of Americans who 
do not wish to or who cannot afford to pur- 
chase their apartments and who do not 
need the tax shelter that condominium 
ownership brings. 

The magnitude of the displacement prob- 
lem is enormous. HUD found that about 
two-thirds of prior tenants move out follow- 
ing a conversion. According to HUD: 

“Some conversions require people with 
low or moderate incomes to move because 
they cannot afford to buy their apartments. 
About 42 percent of those who moved out of 
converted buildings had incomes which, ac- 
cording to generally accepted criteria, were 
too low to have permitted them to buy their 
converted units; 47 percent of all former 
residents say they did not purchase because 
they believed they could not afford to do 
80.“ 

Statistics, however, do not begin to tell of 
the stark human tragedy facing elderly 
people forced into moving by a conversion. 
The Subcommittee on Commerce, Con- 
sumer, and Monetary Affairs heard dramat- 
ic and poignant testimony of case after case 
of physical and psychological trauma, even 
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suicide, brought about by the forced reloca- 
tion caused by a conversion. One man said it 
was the worst experience in his life since he 
was forced from his home by Nazi Germany. 

A University of Miami study reported in 
the New York Times of May 31, 1981, found 
that elderly residents of rental apartments 
suffer serious emotional and physical dis- 
turbance when their apartment buildings 
are converted to condos. These findings are 
similar to a study by the National Council 
of Senior Citizens of elderly, low- and mod- 
erate-income tenants in Washington, D.C. 
which found that the bulk of the displaced 
tenants found it harder to see their families, 
go to church, and visit their doctors after 
moving. Close to half of the respondents ex- 
perienced ill health including depression, 
mental distress, and great anxiety. Perhaps 
most important, displaced tenants often 
find it difficult to find new housing, and the 
apartments they do find usually charge 
higher rents. HUD found that half of all 
former residents had difficulty in finding 
new housing. 

The second major consequence of condo- 
minium conversion is the depletion of rental 
housing stock and subsequent rent increases 
in remaining apartments. Most conversions 
occur in areas with already low rates of 
rental vacancy. The national rental vacancy 
rate is 4.8 percent, but in some areas it is 
substantially lower. For example, in New 
York City it is 0.5 percent; in Minneapolis- 
St. Paul it is 3.9 percent; in Los Angeles- 
Orange County it is 2.1 percent; in Seattle it 
is 3.5 percent; in Washington, D.C. it is 2 
percent; in Denver it is 2 to 3 percent; in 
San Francisco it is 2 to 3 percent; and, in At- 
lanta it is 2.7 percent. These low vacancy 
rates mean that comparable rental apart- 
ments are virtually unobtainable for those 
forced from their homes by conversions. 

Because conversions decrease the supply 
of rental units without decreasing the 
demand for them, rents in continuing rental 
buildings tend to rise. At the same time, 
today’s reduced rate of home building and 
continued high prices for housing have 
forced more people into the rental market. 
The result is that condominium conversions 
force rental vacancy rates down to critically 
low levels. Condominium conversions clearly 
create a vicious cycle in the rental housing 
market of a city. They occur where a short- 
age of adequate rental units already exists, 
thus panicking many people into buying 
converted units. This reduces the availabil- 
ity of rental housing even further, and 
drives up the rents in remaining apart- 
ments. The combination of lower vacancy 
rates and higher rents then prompts an- 
other round of “condomania.” In short, the 
demand for many converted condominiums 
is partially artificial—created by shortages 
that have been created by developers. 


FEDERAL CONCERN 


In October of 1980, Congress enacted Title 
VI of the Housing and Community Develop- 
ment Act which expressed the, 

“Sense of Congress that lending by feder- 
al insured lending institutions for the con- 
version of rental housing to condominium 
and cooperative housing should be discour- 
aged where there are adverse impacts on 
housing opportunities of the low and moder- 
ate income and elderly and handicapped 
tenants involved.” 

Section 602 of the Act states that: 

“There is a federal involvement with the 
cooperative and condominium housing mar- 
kets through the operations of federal 
tax . laws, through the operation of fed- 
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erally chartered and insured financial insti- 
tutions and through other federal activities; 
that the creation of many condominiums 
and cooperatives is undertaken by entities 
operating on an interstate basis.” 

During floor debate on the legislation, 
Congressman Henry Reuss of Wisconsin, 
then Chairman of the House Banking Com- 
mittee stated that: 

“The Nation’s scarce pool of credit for 
new capital investment, small business, 
farmers, and particularly new housing, is 
sufficiently strained so that it makes no 
sense to encourage its use for the purpose of 
evicting unwilling tenants, further lowering 
the Nation's short supply of rental housing, 
and raising housing costs in the building in- 
volved and throughout the area. The feder- 
al regulatory agencies . . aware of the con- 
gressional expression, should present that 
point of view on the same basis that they all 
discourage and encourage various undesir- 
able and desirable loans in many other 
areas today.” 

The Internal Revenue Code also has a re- 
markable impact in determining the types 
and availability of housing in this country. 
In the postwar period, the array of deduc- 
tions and deferrals favoring housing gave 
the middle class effective incentives to 
become homeowners and helped to stimu- 
late the construction of new, moderately 
priced homes. Today, the tax treatment of 
housing operates as a hidden regressive sub- 
sidy, one that aggravates the displacement 
of apartment dwellers, often enriching well- 
to-do converters, landlords and speculators. 

Federal tax laws have created a new class 
of housing middlemen by encouraging 
owners of rental buildings to sell their prop- 
erties to condominium and cooperative con- 
verters. The profits from such a sale are 
taxed at relatively low capital gains rates. 
On the other hand, the profits from main- 
taining the building as a rental property or 
from selling the building to tenants, are 
taxed at a much higher ordinary income 
rate. 

As opposed to the many intractable as- 
pects of the nation’s current housing diffi- 
culties, counter-productive tax deductions 
are one problem that Congress can readily 
redress. A simple remedy for the destructive 
interaction of current tax deductions with 
our urban predicament is to alter the cir- 
cumstances under which mortgage interest 
and real estate taxes can be deducted and 
thereby provide disincentives for inflation- 
ary conversions. 

SPECULATION AND INFLATION 

The staff of the Subcommittee on Com- 
merce, Consumer, and Monetary Affairs has 
conducted an extensive examination of the 
impact of federal laws and federal agency 
programs on the conversion trend. Some of 
its investigative findings concerning specula- 
tion and inflation include: 

(1) Large numbers of condominium and 
cooperative units in converted buildings are 
purchased by investor-speculators at the 
time of conversion. 

The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development in its condominium study 
found that a total of 37 percent of all condo- 
minium and cooperative units are not 
owner-occupied with 19 percent in the 
hands of outside investors and 18 percent in 
the hands of the converting corporation. 
Other studies have estimated investor-spec- 
ulator ownership at 20 to 30 percent in Chi- 
cago and at 50 percent in areas such as Flor- 
Ida. 

(2) There is substantial evidence that 
speculator-purchases of condominium hous- 
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ing units (a) contribute materially to hous- 
ing inflation; (b) undermine the public 
policy purpose of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank System, which is designed to finance 
economical homeownership; and (c) conflict 
with Section 603 of the Housing and Com- 
munity Development Act of 1980, which 
seeks to discourage conversions that raise 
housing costs to and displace moderate- and 
low-income families and other tenants. 

Speculator purchases of condominium 
units are a major contributor to inflation 
because (i) the large pool of speculator dol- 
lars available to purchase condominiums 
upon conversion, creates a demand for units 
that would otherwise not be available; (ii) 
the accelerated turnover rate of condos 
owned by speculators and motivated by a 
desire for quick profits, bids up the cost of 
these units; and (iii) speculator loans are 
made at higher interest rates, often involve 
fees or points to obtain such financing, and 
consequently raise the costs of units. 

(3) Regulations and Policies of the Feder- 
al Home Loan Bank Board, the agencies op- 
erating the secondary mortgage markets 
and the private mortgage insurance compa- 
nies designed to restrain speculation in the 
condominium marketplace and assure truth- 
fulness on mortgage loan applications, have 
been systematically violated in the case of 
mortgage loan applications for units in 
many converted buildings. 

False statements of intention to occupy a 
premise and limits on speculator-owned 
apartments also violate some state laws, the 
lending policies of many savings and loan 
associations and the practices of private 
mortgage insurance companies. 

(4) Speculative purchases of converted 
condominium and cooperative units under- 
mine the public policy purposes of the fed- 
eral and state thrift banking system by ab- 
sorbing large amounts of mortgage money 
during periods of high interest rates and 
limited mortgage credit. 

The basic purpose of the federal and state 
thrift system (savings and loan associations 
and similar financial institutions) is to fi- 
nance the purchase of housing to be used as 
a principal place of residence for the pur- 
chaser. It was not designed to provide mort- 
gage debt for speculator-investors. 


LEGISLATION NEEDED 


If the nation’s housing crisis is to be 
eased, one of the first steps must be to halt 
the loss of affordable rental housing result- 
ing from condo and co-op conversion. The 
Federal Government can take steps to pre- 
vent the forced displacement of thousands 
of tenants, halt the destruction of the 
rental market, slow down speculation in 
housing and reduce inflationary increases in 
housing prices. Legislation is necessary. 

A number of cities and states have taken 
steps to deal locally and temporarily with 
the problems caused by condominium con- 
version. Legislation to assure the quality of 
conversions and protect condominium pur- 
chasers from fraud and other abuses has 
been passed in several states. A few local- 
ities have attempted to restrict conversions. 
In New York City and San Francisco con- 
versions are permitted only when 35 percent 
or more of the tenants in a project agree to 
purchase their units. Other localities re- 
strict conversions when the rental vacancy 
rate falls below a specified percentage. New 
York State prohibits the eviction of elderly 
and handicapped tenants who decline to 
purchase their converted unit if they meet 
certain eligibility requirements. The build- 
ing is allowed to convert, but the elderly 
tenants are allowed to stay on as renters. 
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Other areas also protect elderly tenants 
from eviction. But even non-eviction plans 
fail to protect the next generation of rent- 
ers. 

Yet these local regulations are the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. Although they do 
provide some protection to tenants and 
some restrictions on conversions, very few of 
them adequately deal with the crisis at 
hand. Vacancy rates for rentals continue to 
decline, rents continue to soar, and conver- 
sions continue unabated. Even though con- 
domania” is spreading across the country 
few areas have laws adequate to deal with it. 
By the time our cities and states are pre- 
pared to act, thousands more units will have 
been converted and thousands of tenants 
displaced. Once an apartment goes condo it 
is effectively lost to the rental market for- 
ever. 

The Federal Government has a responsi- 
bility to deal with the conversion crisis be- 
cause federal laws and practice determine 
the economics of the housing marketplace. 
Moreover, our national housing policy com- 
mits the Government to insuring a decent 
home and suitable living environment for 
every American family. Federal leadership 
in regulating the conversion process in 
order to preserve and create new rental op- 
portunities clearly has ample policy prece- 
dent. Since local and state action has been 
minimal and inadequate, national legisla- 
tion must be passed now to halt displace- 
ment and prevent the demise of the rental 
housing industry. 

Two legislative approaches are needed—a 
national moratorium on conversions and 
amendments to the tax laws to slow down 
excessive speculation: 

1. The Residential Rental Unit Conversion 

Moratorium Act of 1981 


The 1981 Residential Rental Unit Conver- 
sion Moratorium Act of 1981 is an essential 
first step in protecting displaced tenants 
and preserving rental housing. The bill, if 
enacted, would cost the government virtual- 
ly nothing, yet it would go a long way 
toward alleviating the conversion crisis: 

Title I of the legislation would effectively 
prohibit forced condominium and coopera- 
tive conversion for a 2-year period. By plac- 
ing restrictions on loans from federally 
chartered institutions or made with federal- 
ly insured funds and through other means, 
this bill would provide the nation with the 
time necessary to study the crisis in rental 
housing while preserving the existing rental 
stock. Without a moratorium, conversions 
will continue at such a pace that in many 
communities there will be few, if any, rental 
buildings to protect. It may already be too 
late for cities like Chicago and Washington, 
D.C. Without a moratorium, developers 
would be encouraged to convert quickly 
before the administration and Congress 
could act. (In the months prior to enact- 
ment of condominium conversion legisla- 
tion, many units are normally converted to 
condominiums). 

A moratorium is not without precedent. 
Over 15 cities including Washington, D.C., 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, Seattle, Palo 
Alto, Skokie, and San Jose—have enacted 
moratoria on conversions while they consid- 
ered legislation. The moratorium would in- 
clude cooperative housing—currently popu- 
lar in a few cities—because restrictions on 
condominiums alone might cause developers 
to convert to co-op instead. The construc- 
tion of new condominiums and cooperatives 
will in no way be affected by the 2-year ban. 
Nor would the sale and conversion of a 
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rental property to a bona fide tenants orga- 
nization. This exception allows for self-help 
co-oping, where tenants convert the build- 
ing and no middlemen are involved. 

Title II of the bill establishes a Presiden- 
tial Commission on Problems Relating to 
Condominium-Cooperative Conversions. 
The Commission will have 1 year to study 
the issue and report its findings and recom- 
mendations to the Congress. Congress and 
the President would then be in a position in 
which to pass regulations and legislation. 

The need for an independent commission 
becomes apparent when one examines 
HUD's efforts (or lack thereof) with regard 
to conversions. Although the 1980 HUD 
study made clear that serious problems 
exist, it made no recommendations for rem- 
edying them. Clearly, the situation must be 
studied by an independent group of experts 
who are prepared to offer remedies for the 
problems disclosed. 


2. The Condominium-Cooperative 
Conversion Tax Adjustment Act of 1981 


This bill would reverse the tax incentives 
which now encourage landlords to sell their 
rental buildings to middlemen developers 
for the purposes of conversion. It would also 
reverse the present provisions of the tax 
code which discourage direct sales to tenant 
co-ops or to individual tenants. If conver- 
sions must proceed, there is every reason to 
eliminate steep increases in price necessarily 
associated with middlemen. It has been 
shown that given the appropriate tax incen- 
tives, conversions need not be synonymous 
with steep increases in prices. 

Under current law, if the owner of a 
rental building sells individual units in his 
building to his tenants, the profits are taxed 
at ordinary income rates. A sale of the 
building to others (including converters and 
developers) is taxed at capital gains rates. 
Accordingly, the current tax code encour- 
ages landlords to sell to middleman convert- 
ers rather than to tenants directly. Sales to 
such middlemen converters inevitably in- 
crease costs of apartments substantially 
above the prices of direct sales to tenants. 

The “Condominium-Cooperative Conver- 
sion Tax Adjustment Act of 1981” would 
discourage the sale of rental properties to 
middlemen coverters by changing the law so 
that the gain from such a sale would be 
taxed as ordinary income if the building was 
converted anytime during a 3-year period 
after the sale. The bill would also tax at or- 
dinary income rates the profits from sales 
of individual units in buildings which were 
so converted. 

Conversely, this section would reverse cur- 
rent law by providing favorable capital gains 
rates for sales by a rental landlord to a 
tenant cooperative or directly to tenants 
living in the building. At present, landlords 
normally have to pay ordinary income rates 
if they convert the property to condo or co- 
op and sell units to tenants directly. 

Because of the present tax law, it is most 
common for landlords to sell conversion 
property to a converter, rather than convert 
it themselves. The landlord often believes 
he is forced to sell to a converter in order to 
have his profit taxed as a capital gain, when 
he would prefer to sell directly to tenants at 
lower prices and over a longer period of 
time. For this reason, the tax laws have the 
practical effect of imposing a middleman— 
the converter—in the conversion process 
and thereby further increasing the price of 
condominium properties. 

The Condominium-Cooperative Conver- 
sion Tax Adjustment Act of 1981 would also 
cut down on speculation in converted condo 
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and co-op units by denying individual 
owners of three or more condo or co-op 
units the right to take federal tax deduc- 
tions in excess of income on the units. 

The purpose of this part of the bill is to 
increase revenue and to cut down on specu- 
lation in converted condo and co-op units. 
By denying deductions in excess of gross 
income for an individual’s third or fourth 
apartment, the tax benefit motives activat- 
ing many housing speculators would be ob- 
viated. This will result in cooling the hous- 
ing market in converted units and lower 
prices to make housing more affordable. 

The bill contains several other provisions 
designed to halt speculation in converted 
apartments. Housing should not be treated 
as a speculative commodity for persons 
seeking tax shelters. 

The legislation to be introduced will not 
alone solve the nation’s housing crisis. But 
it is an important first step in that direc- 
tion. 


THE DEFENSE BUDGET: WHAT 
IS THE OBJECTIVE? IS IT 
BLOATED OR NOT? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Kansas (Mr. GLICKMAN) 
is recognized for 60 minutes. 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
take the floor today in a special order 


to discuss the defense budget of the 
United States in a general manner. I 
am one Member who has voted for all 
the defense authorization and appro- 
priation bills. I am not on any defense 


committee, and I, as well as most 
Members of this House, are generally 
perceived as people who want a strong 
defense, who want an effective de- 
fense, and who also have been con- 
cerned that some very important parts 
of our defense system have deteriorat- 
ed that should have been improved 
over the last several years. 

But we are also concerned that in- 
creases in defense outlays, while they 
are long overdue, must be accompa- 
nied by an explicit strategy along with 
these expenditures. We are also con- 
cerned that for the American people, 
since we do not have any effective or 
waste-free military force structure, the 
consensus of many for that structure 
will erode very rapidly. 

The budget which we adopted earli- 
er this year calls for a dramatic in- 
crease in defense spending. The 
budget resolution approved by the 
House calls for $226.3 billion in budget 
authority and $188 billion in outlays 
for fiscal year 1982 in the defense 
function. That compares with about 
$180 billion in budget authority and 
$162 billion in outlays during this 
fiscal year. 
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While every other function in the 
Federal budget is being funded less in 
real terms in 1982 than fiscal 1981, the 
defense budget will increase by over 10 
percent this year in terms of budget 
authority and over 6 percent in terms 
of outlays. From fiscal 1980 to fiscal 
1982, authority will have increased by 
50 percent and outlays by nearly 40 
percent. 

As our Committee on the Budget 
noted in its report on the first concur- 
rent budget resolution, this amounts 
to the most rapid peacetime increase 
in the defense budget in our history. 

Mr. Speaker, I would first yield to 
the chairman of the House Committee 
on the Budget, our distinguished col- 
league from Oklahoma (Mr. JONES). 

Mr. JONES of Oklahoma. I thank 
the gentleman from Kansas (Mr. 
GLICKMAN) for yielding. At the outset 
I want to commend the gentleman 
from Kansas (Mr. GLICKMAN) for 
taking this special order to bring this 
very important issue to the American 
people. 

Mr. Speaker, true military strength 
is as difficult to define as it is essential 
to maintain. That is the issue we are 
discussing here today. All of us in- 
volved in this debate are dedicated to 
a U.S. defense force second to none. 

But there is an unfortunate tenden- 
cy to confuse military strength with 
military spending. We must spend 
large amounts of money on our mili- 
tary. There is no debate about that. 

But money alone is not enough. 
High quality, well-trained officers, 
noncommissioned officers, and enlist- 
ed men are absolutely essential. With- 
out good men and women with solid 
morale and motivation, the best of 
weapons will not be good enough. 

History is full of examples of paper 
strength. Perhaps the French Army of 
World War II is the best recent exam- 
ple. Military experts confidently pre- 
dicted that the French, with their im- 
pregnable Maginot Line, would be 
more than a match for the Germans. 

But the French were ready for the 
wrong war and after the initial shock 
of defeat, officers and men, en masse, 
simply quit. 

Our military must be strong, not fat. 
It must be innovative, not dependent 
on infusions of money. 

If our military fails to use the record 
setting increases in defense spending 
efficiently and effectively, two danger- 
ous developments will follow. 

First, we will have the wrong weap- 
ons in the hands of the wrong troops 
with the wrong motivation. We will 
have an army of clerks, not an army of 
fighters. 

Second, the public and the Congress 
will rise in anger and cut back spend- 
ing to levels which are not adequate. 

To prevent such disasters, all of us 
have a duty to do all we can to make 
sure this money is well spent. We 
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should listen to one of the finest ex- 
perts on the elimination of waste, 
fraud, and abuse the U.S. Government 
has ever been fortunate enough to 
have serve. Elmer B. Staats, then 
Comptroller General, on January 21, 
1981, cited to the Secretary of Defense 
15 areas in which he estimated that 
$13 billion could be saved. 

Here is Mr. Staats’ list of recommen- 
dations: 


Consolidation of military base support ac- 
tivities.—Almost 550,000 personnel are as- 
signed to the large variety of essential 
house-keeping and support tasks needed to 
keep Department of Defense installations in 
daily operating condition. These services 
cost an estimated $12 billion in fiscal year 
1978. Through consolidation of some of the 
support activities for those installations in 
the same geographic area GAO estimated 
several hundred million dollars could be 
saved. 

Consolidation of supply activities.—By 
further consolidating supply activities 
under the Defense Supply Agency, annual 
savings of up to $100 million could be real- 
ized. 

Single management of aircraft report 
maintenance.—The Department of Defense 
has 15 in-house depots for aircraft mainte- 
nance. GAO study showed gross in-house ca- 
pacity exceeds needs by as much as 130 per- 
cent. If through consolidation 10 percent of 
current costs could be reduced, savings 
would exceed $200 million annually. 

Single manager concept to transportation 
activities. Economies could be realized 
through further consolidation of the three 
existing transportation agencies into a Uni- 
fied Traffic Management Command under 
the Joints Chiefs of Staff. 

More effective use of wholesale and retail 
inventories.—By establishing visibility and 
interchangeability of stocks held under 
both wholesale and retail activities better 
use could be made of costs, and inventories 
reduced. 

Early consideration of life cycle logistics 
and backup equipment requirements in the 
weapon planning cycle.—Through early con- 
sideration of logistical and backup require- 
ments GAO estimates hundreds of millions 
of dollars could be saved. 

Weapon system funding should be consist- 
ent and better managed.—Savings of from 
10-30 percent in unit costs could result 
through better management and consistent 
funding patterns. 

Multiyear contracting.—Through the use 
of multiyear contracting procedures, savings 
of over a billion dollars could be saved on 
six systems. 

Lower cost alternatives should be exam- 
ined prior to approval of new systems.—Sig- 
nificant savings would be possible if the De- 
partment of Defense would look at less so- 
phisticated and less costly systems. 

Elimination of impediments to reducing 
costs of weapon system.—Major effects on 
costs of weapon system have resulted from: 
low rate of production; absence of price 
competition; lack of contractor motivation 
to reduce costs; impact of socioeconomic 
programs, red tape, and Government con- 
trols; reduced research; and lessening pro- 
ductivity. 

Military pay reforms.—Implementing mili- 
tary pay reforms would result in more effi- 
cient pay, reduced turnover, and improved 
military morale, and have significant cost 
impacts. 
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Military retirement system.—Changes are 
needed in the military retirement system as 
concerns actuarial methods and funding 
provisions that reflect the full cost of accru- 
ing retirement benefits, and the 20 year re- 
tirement. 

Evaluation of the Enlisted Military Force 
Corporation for the future.—Through eval- 
uation of future enlisted needs, the DOD 
could avoid the current band - aid“ solutions 
to long-term problems. 

Use of more civilians in morale, welfare 
and recreation activities and reduction in 
costs of military exchange system.— 
Through efforts to use more civilians in lieu 
of full time military, and to eliminate the 
exchanges helping to fund other activities 
savings could be realized. 

Reserve Forces Manpower Management.— 
Savings could be realized by DOD planning 
more emphasis on obtaining qualified per- 
sonnel for the reserves and improving re- 
serve training. 


Lest this be seen as a partisan issue, 
I would like also to submit for the 
REcorD a summary of a special report 
published by the Republican Study 
Committee on August 22, 1980, which 
cited a potential savings of $17 billion 
in waste in the Defense Department. 

REPUBLICAN STUDY COMMITTEE 


The Special Report published by the Re- 
publican Study Committee on August 22, 
1980 cited 107 GAO findings and recommen- 
dations that identified $34.5 billion in un- 
necessary expenditures government-wide. 

Those areas applicable to the Department 
of Defense are: 

Savings from Air Force field components 
repair services: $44,000,000. Source: GAO, 
“Centralizing Air Force Aircraft Component 
Repair in the Field Can Provide Significant 
Savings,” March 28, 1979, No. LCD-79-409. 

CHAMPUS claims, erroneously paid (FY 
1976): $12,000,000. Source: GAO, “Letter to 
Harold Brown, Secretary of Defense,” 
March 16, 1979. HRD-79-58. 

Savings on Department of Defense foreign 
military sales (reduction in the FY 1978 
arms sales ceiling had the correct sales 
figure been known): $420,000,000. Source: 
GAO, “The Defense Department's Systems 
of Accounting for the Value of Foreign Mili- 
tary Sales Need Improvement,” March 16, 
1979, No. FGMSD-79-21. 

Government interest reductions as a 
result of better management of DOD cash 
holdings overseas: $1,000,000 annually. 
Source: GAO, “Weaknesses Persist in De- 
fense Overseas Cash Management Pro- 
gram.” January 10, 1979, No. FGMSD-79-6. 

Savings in direct labor hours that could be 
realized by using serviceable long supply or 
excess available parts in lieu of repairing 
parts in two Army depots: $18,000,000. 
Source: GAO, “The Army Should Use Avail- 
able Serviceable Parts To Avoid Repairs,” 
January 31, 1979, No. LCD-39-205. 

Savings through reductions in flying hour 
programs—flying for training and transpor- 
tation—of the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
(accomplished by substituting in-flight sim- 
ulators in lieu of airtime, etc.): $124,000,000. 
Source; GAO, “The Services Can Further 
Refine Management of Flying Hour Pro- 
grams,” March 27, 1979, No. LCD-79-401. 

Savings by instituting the GAO alterna- 
tive to the present method of paying cloth- 
ing allowances to military personnel: 
$10,000,000. Source: GAO, “The Depart- 
ment of Defense Should Adopt New Cloth- 
ing Allowances,” April 10, 1979, No. FPCD- 
79-12. 
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Increased costs due to the Army's retain- 
ing funded personnel spaces after support 
functions employing them were transferred 
to other services, which gained new person- 
nel spaces for the increased workloads, in 
the Pacific: $25,000,000. Source: GAO, 
“Evaluation of Defense’s Comments on a 
Critical Report: Were Transfers of Army 
Pacific Support Functions Mismanaged?” 
April 23, 1979, No. FPCD-79-50. 

Savings from the two major service ex- 
change organizations, the Army and Air 
Force Exchange Services, through consider- 
ation of the two systems: $1,488,000 annual- 
ly. Source: GAO, “Letter to Rep. Jamie L. 
Whitten,” May 22, 1979, No. FPCD-99-60. 

Savings from operation of the storage and 
distribution of bulk petroleum products by 
the Defense Logistics Agency through 
better transportation practices with respect 
to Luke Air Force Base, Castle Air Force 
Base, and Lemoore Naval Air Station: 
$202,000. Source: GAO, “Letter to Harold 
Brown, Secretary of Defense,” June 14, 
1979, No. LCD-79-218. 

Costs to the U.S. Government not recov- 
ered, while required by law to be recovered, 
because the cost of using government-owned 
assets on sales from inventory has not been 
assessed for foreign countries: $10,000,000. 
Source: GAO, “Efforts to Charge for Using 
Government-Owned Assets for Foreign Mili- 
tary Sales: Marked Improvements But Addi- 
tional Action Needed,” June 1, 1979, No. 
FGMSD-79-36. 

Erroneous payments to reservists and 
guardsmen for drills they did not attend: 
$744,000. Source: GAO, “Army Guard and 
Reserve Pay and Personnel Systems Are 
Unreliable and Susceptible to Waste and 
Abuse,” January 28, 1980, No. FGMSD-80-6. 

Savings from consolidation of undergradu- 
ate helicopter pilot training (Army and 
Navy): $63,000,000. Source: GAO, “Letter 
Report to the Honorable Bill Chappell, U.S. 
House of Representatives," January 31, 
1980, No. FPCD-80-37. 

Additional costs to the taxpayers from 
guaranteed minimum annuities for disabled 
Air Force civilian retirees: $54,000,000. 
Source: GAO, “Minimum Benefit Provision 
of the Civil Service Disability Retirement 
Program Should Be Changed,” November 
30, 1979, No. FPCD-80-26. 

Savings that could be realized through the 
use of housing costs in the United States as 
a basis for setting station allowances 
abroad. These allowances often exceed the 
amount that would actually be due since 
they are related to rank rather than market 
price: $150,000,000. Source: GAO, “Military 
Overseas Housing Allowances Should Be 
More Realistic,” March 5, 1980, NO. FPCD- 
80-33. 

Underused Navy intermediate missile 
maintenance capacity at Concord Naval 
Weapons Station and Seal Beach Naval 
Weapons Station in California: $1,700,000. 
Source: GAO, “Navy Missile Maintenance 
Can Be Done Cheaper By Improving Pro- 
ductivity,” April 9, 1980, No. LCD-80-43. 

Savings that could be realized from the 
consolidation of the Cincinnati and Dayton 
Defense Contract Administration Services 
Management Areas: $2,400,000. source: 
GAO, “Letter Report to Congressman 
Gradison,” April 14, 1980, No. LCD 80-50. 

Additional costs due to delays in definitiz- 
ing letter contracts by the Army and Navy: 
$3,210,000. Source: GAO, “Letter Report to 
Secretary Harold Brown, Department of De- 
tense.“ November 16, 1979, No. PSAD-80-10. 

Savings that could be realized through im- 
proving the logistics factor in modernizing 
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U.S. Air Reserve forces: $278,700,000. 
Source: GAO, “Modernizing the Air Reserve 
Forces—More Emphasis on Logistics Sup- 
port Needed,” November 6, 1979, No. LCD- 
80-11. 

Savings that could be realized if the Air 
Force installed one, rather than two, com- 
puter systems at about 105 bases to perform 
administrative and operating functions: 
$1,000,000,000. Source: GAO, “The Air 
Force Should Cancel Plans to Acquire Two 
Computer Systems at Most Bases,” October 
26, 1979, No. FGMSD-80-15. 

Savings from the discontinuance of a test- 
related basic allowance for subsistence pay- 
ments to three military installations since 
the tests have been completed: $800,000 (an- 
nually). Source: GAO, “Letter Report to 
Secretary Harold Brown, Department of De- 
fense, December 5, 1979, No. FPCD-80-18. 

Elimination of unneeded material han- 
dling equipment, establishment of reasona- 
ble equipment allowances and efficient use 
of needed equipment by the Navy: 
$5,300,000. Source: GAO, “Navy Material 
Handling Equipment Costs Can Be Re- 
duced,” January 30, 1980, No. LCD-80-31. 

Savings that could be realized through 
standardization of military aircraft ground 
service equipment: $300,000,000. Source: 
GAO, “Increased Standardization Would 
Reduce Costs of Ground Support Equip- 
ment for Military Aircraft,” February 7, 
1980, No. LCD-80-30. 

Monies that have been determined that 
could have been saved through improved 
management of Navy shipbuilding contracts 
(three shipbuilding contracts) cost of con- 
structive changes: $774,000,000. Source: 
GAO, “Better Navy Management of Ship- 
building Contracts Could Save Millions of 
Dollars,“ January 10, 1980, No. PSAD-80-18. 

Reduction in strategic airlift crews if only 
active duty personnel were reduced: 
$105,000,000 annually. Source: GAO, “The 
Air Force Can Reduce Its Stated Require- 
ments for Strategic Airlift Crews,” Septem- 
ber 19, 1979, No, LCD-79-411. 

Savings that could be realized through 
better inventory management at two Air 
Force air logistics centers: $50,300,000. 
Source: GAO, “DOD Can Save Millions of 
Dollars by Improving the Management of 
Air Force Inventories,” October 25, 1979, 
No. LCD-80-6. 

Increased costs of government due to 
DOD awarding questionable split award 
contracts and questionable survivor awards 
in several cases: $2,800,000. Source: GAO, 
“Letter Report to Secretary Harold Brown, 
Department of Defense,” August 2, 1979, 
No. PSAD-79-96. 

Savings that could be realized through 
the consolidation of the Finance and Ac- 
counting Centers of the Military Traffic 
Management Command: $322,970 annually. 
Source: GAO, “Letter Report to Honorable 
Ron Dellums,” August 30, 1979, No. LCD- 
79-331. 

Additional cost to the federal government 
due to the overstatement of a production 
contract on the F-15 and TE-15 aircraft: 
$2,700,000. Source: GAO, “Letter Report to 
Secretary of Defense Harold Brown,” Octo- 
ber 24, 1979, No. PSAD-80-4. 

Potential savings by streamlining Grum- 
man’s computer operations supporting Navy 
contracts: $335,000 annually. Source: GAO, 
“Letter Report to Secretary of the Navy,” 
October 5, 1979, No. PSAD-79-111. 

Possible cost reductions in the Navy’s con- 
tract for patrol combatant hydrofoil missile 
ships: $960,815. Source: GAO, “Letter 
Report to Secretary of Defense Harold 
Brown,” October 18, 1979, No. PSAD-80-3. 
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Savings the Army could realize by remov- 
ing certain limitations on the application of 
serviceable material returns to past de- 
mands: at least $10,000,000. Source: GAO, 
“Letter Report to Secretary of Defense 
Harold Brown,” May 15, 1980, No. LCD-80- 
64. 

Potential savings in the acquisition of 
major Air Force weapons systems through 
increased implementation of the Air Force’s 
Military Standard 1567 work measurement 
to enhance contractors’ productivity and 
cost control: $1,000,000,000. Source: GAO, 
“Military Standard on Work Measure- 
ment—A Way to Control Cost and Increase 
Productivity,” June 3, 1980, No. PSAD-80- 
46 


Reduction of the Army’s fiscal year 1981 
ammunition budget request due to prema- 
ture procurement (materials not fully tested 
and refined): $87,500,000. Source: GAO, 
“Adjustments Recommended in Army’s Am- 
munition Procurement and Modernization 
Programs,” June 12, 1980, No. LCD-80-62. 

Savings if military exchange systems did 
not have to generate profits for morale, wel- 
fare and recreation activities other than 
providing goods and services to military per- 
sonnel (fiscal year 1978): $33,100,000. 
Source: GAO, “Military Exchange Systems: 
How They Can Provide More Benefits for 
Military Personnel,” July 18, 1980, No. 
FPCD-80-50. 

Potential savings that could be realized 
through faster processing of military dis- 
charges for adverse reasons: $41,500,000. 
Source: GAO, “Letter Report to Secretary 
of Defense Harold Brown,” July 3, 1980, No. 
FPCD-80-57. 

Savings that could be realized through the 
limitation of the number of noncombat air- 
craft to those that can be adequately justi- 
fied: $6,863,000,000. Source: GAO, “The 
Congress Should Require Better Justifica- 
tions of Aircraft for Noncombat Missions,” 
July 22, 1980, No. LCD-80-83. 

Savings through the standardization of 
Department of Defense software computer 
systems: $12,870,000. Source: GAO, “DOD 
Automated Materials Handling Systems— 
Need to Standardize and Follow GSA ADPE 
Approval Process,” April 24, 1980, No. LCD- 
80-49. 

Increased government costs due to fraud, 
inadequate accounting and procedural con- 
trol in the Army’s Military District of 
Washington's Finance and Accounting 
Office: $531,258,000. Source: GAO, “Major 
Deficiencies in Army's Washington, D.C., Fi- 
nance and Accounting Operation,” June 5, 
1980, No. FGMSD-80-53. 

Army material that could not be account- 
ed for in a review of 118 company sized 
units: $29,500,000, Source: GAO, “Controls 
Over Property in Custody of Military Units 
Can Be Improved,” June 6, 1980, No. LCD- 
80-66. 

Savings that could be realized through re- 
ductions in overlap of Marine Corps logistics 
functions and greater reliance on other de- 
fense integrated logistics managers: 
$7,500,000. Source: GAO, “Eliminating 
Marine Corps Logistics Overlap Saves Mil- 
lions; Futher Savings Possible,” June 30, 
1980, No. LCD-80-74. 

Savings that could have been realized in 
the first quarter of fiscal year 1979 through 
improved inventory management of the De- 
fense Logistics Agency’s medical supply 
system: $10,000,000. Source: GAO, “Better 
Controls and Data Needed to Distribute De- 
fense Medical Supplies,” June 15, 1980, No. 
LCD-80-77. 

Potential savings in the Navy’s F/A-18 
operational and support costs through the 
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use of multiport avionics test equipment, 
consolidation of avionics repair facilities, 
buying of intitial spares concurrently with 
aircraft installed units, making more effec- 
tive use of pilot simulators, consolidation of 
F/A-18 squadrons into larger size units, use 
of the reliability centered maintenance con- 
cept to determine the need for depot main- 
tenance and pipeline aircraft, and elimina- 
tion of unneeded facilities improvements: 
$4,050,000,000+. Source: GAO, “Operational 
and Support Costs of the Navy’s F/A-18 
Can Be Substantially Reduced,” June 6, 
1980, LCD-80-65. 

Possible reductions in the Navy’s ship 
overhaul costs: $5,700,000+. Source: GAO, 
“Navy Has Opportunities to Reduce Ship 
Overhaul Costs,” June 17, 1980, No. LCD- 
80-70. 

Savings through subtituting civilians for 
military personnel assigned to morale, wel- 
fare, and recreational activities in the 
armed services: $57,000,000. Source: GAO, 
“Military Personnel Cuts Have Not Im- 
paired Most Morale, Welfare and Recrea- 
tion Activities,” July 11, 1979, No. FPCD- 
79-54. 


In closing, let me say that what we 
seek is not to cut national defense. 
What we seek to do is to insure that 
our military is fit, not bloated; firm 
not flabby; that it be ready to carry 
out combat missions, not just parade 
ground displays. 

Our military must have the support 
of Americans, and it must have the 
caring attention of America. 

That is what we seek. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. I appreciate my 
colleague’s comments. 
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Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLICKMAN. I yield now to my 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Missouri, and a member of the 
Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to thank my colleague the gentleman 
from Kansas, for this opportunity to 
address this subject. 

In the next few years, Congress has 
a golden opportunity to make up for 
past years of neglect and to take steps 
that will truly strengthen our national 
defense. There exists today a broad 
national bipartisan consensus for a 
program that will give us an effective 
national defense. However, this con- 
sensus is a fragile one. We in Congress 
risk seeing it eroded if we adopt a mas- 
sive defense spending program which 
fails to significantly improve our Na- 
tion’s security. 

It is true that we must spend more 
money on defense, but we must spend 
those additional funds wisely. We need 
a defense program that can be sus- 
tained and supported both economical- 
ly and politically. A dramatic defense 
spending binge, without eliminating 
waste, inefficiency and those items not 
necessary for legitimate national de- 
fense needs, will inevitably lead to a 
backlash against all defense spending 
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and ultimately 
weaker. 

To avoid this backlash, we in Con- 
gress who support a strong national 
defense must work with the adminis- 
tration to root out waste and ineffi- 
ciency in defense programs. We must 
conduct vigorous oversight of pro- 
grams with cost overruns, particularly 
those with a past history of exceeding 
budgetary estimates. Moreover, we 
must base our future defense planning 
on realistic budgetary and inflation es- 
timates so that we can avoid automatic 
cost overruns and production cut- 
backs. We must accept the fact that 
inflation in the defense sector will con- 
tinue to be high in the immediate 
future, regardless of what happens to 
the economy as a whole. Reduced in- 
ventories, the shortage of skilled labor 
and the lack of specialized defense 
subcontractors are unique inflationary 
forces which influence the defense 
sector and are more than a few years 
away from solution. 

We can all cite stories about specific 
instances of Pentagon waste and inef- 
ficiency. I do not have anything new 
to add to this list. I would like my col- 
leagues to ponder the following list. It 
comes from Leonard Sullivan, Jr., 
former Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Program Analysis and Evaluation. 
He calls it 20 easy ways that have been 
used before to help kill a consensus in 
favor of increased defense spending. 
The details of this list can be debated, 
but those of us who support a national 
defense program which is sensible and 
sustainable and which adds to our se- 
curity would do well to keep them in 
mind. 

Demand only sophisticated weapons (like 
$3.5-billion carriers and $1.5-billion cruisers) 
instead of increasing numbers of operation- 
al weapons and units as well. 

Procure only the latest immature glamour 
weapons instead of continuing product im- 
provement and life extension of more reli- 
able, operationally mature systems for 
active and reserve inventories. 

Focus on our active forces and neglect our 
disintegrating reserve structure and indus- 
trial mobilization capabilities. 

Perpetuate the farce that we can solve 
warfighting shortfalls with technological 
magic and mythical force multipliers. 

Continue to seek a disproportionate share 
of the NATO and Northeast Asia security 
burdens. 

Continue to prevent closure of inefficient 
bases, while artificially propping up civilian 
Wage Board pay scales. 

Keep overruling the Executive Branch by 
supporting procurements judged unneces- 
sary by Pentagon management. 

Continue usurping executive responsibil- 
ities by micro-managing Defense programs 
through outmoded reprograming thresholds 
and termination clauses; by denying man- 
agement reserves, and by annually revising 
previous decisions. 

Proliferate impractical and costly procure- 
ment and accounting practices unrelated to 
professional management, while discourag- 


ing multiyear procurements and stable out- 
year planning projections. 


leave us militarily 
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Continue to avoid making procurements 
abroad to protect non-competitive U.S. in- 
dustries, while also continuing to legislate 
against essential industrial capital invest- 
ment. 

Start bidding up wages and material costs 
so that much of the increase in appropria- 
tions is consumed in sectoral inflation. 

Claim that all those learning curves and 
unit costs made worse by low production 
rates do not improve with increased produc- 
tion rates. 

Continue to neglect opportunities to uti- 
lize commercial technology, components 
and end-items by fostering needless and un- 
reliable military specialization. 

Fail to accept the major responsibility for 
inadequate reliability and maintainability of 
most military equipment. 

Delay delivery of, and make exorbitant 
profits on, non-competitive procurements of 
essential spares, repairables and ground sup- 
port equipment. 

Fail to encourage multiyear procurements 
or “deregulation” of Defense procurement 
and reporting practices, while condoning 
contract “overruns” as acceptable business 
practices. 

Continue to scramble for foreign sales 
that might better strengthen allied defense 
industries, while peddling products our less- 
sophisticated friends cannot operate by 
themselves. 

Fail to plow back new-found profits into 
plant modernization and productivity im- 
provements. 

Fail to initiate needed training programs 
to provide a new generation of skilled de- 
fense industry workers, both blue and white 
collar. 

Ignore community needs to mitigate 
impact of federal cuts in local social, educa- 
tional, medical and cultural programs. 

I commend the gentleman for bring- 
ing this to our attention. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate the fact that my colleague, 
the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
SKELTON), came down here to take the 
time. The gentleman is known 
throughout this House not only as an 
expert in defense issues and one who 
has a keen interest, but also as a man 
who recognizes the fact that dollars 
are important, but dollars per se do 
not necessarily mean we are No. 1 in 
the world. An effective, quality-orient- 
ed defense is one that I believe may 
mean augmented expenditures but 
must mean wisely spent expenditures, 
and I will be talking about a few of 
these items, raising more questions 
than anything else, and I appreciate 
the gentleman’s being here today. 

Mr. Speaker, we need a strong de- 
fense and, quite frankly, I am con- 
vinced that we have let some very im- 
portant parts of our defense system 
deteriorate that should not have been 
allowed. I have supported every de- 
fense authorization and appropriation 
that has come before this House since 
I was first elected, and I do not regret 
that. I do not regret the fact that I 
supported the spending levels included 
in the first budget resolution. But as is 
the case with spending funds for every 
single activity in which the Govern- 
ment is involved, we need to be care- 
ful; we need to be frugal; we need to 
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remember that these are taxpayers’ 
hard-earned dollars we are spending. 
They should be spent in a purposeful, 
effective manner. To do otherwise 
only weakens our defense capability 
and wastes scarce financial resources. 

First, if we want to see that funds 
are wisely spent, we need to come to 
grips with questions which I am con- 
vinced have been ignored except for 
occasional rhetoric. What is our de- 
fense objective? What standard are we 
aiming for? What do we expect from 
our Defense Department? 

Is our goal to maintain strategic 
equivalence with or superiority vis-a- 
vis the Soviet Union? 

Is our goal to spend more in real 
dollar terms than do our adversaries 
on defense? 

Is our goal to maintain impenetrable 
borders? 

Is our goal to revitalize the Monroe 
Doctrine and maintain an exclusive 
sphere of influence in this hemi- 
sphere, or should that sphere include 
Western Europe, the Mideast, and the 
Pacific? 

Is our goal to be able to independ- 
ently protect ourselves and our allies, 
or is it to be able to cooperate with our 
allies in joint defensive efforts? 

Is our goal to have the capability to 
respond effectively and rapidly to de- 
velopments which threaten our access 
to critically important raw materials 
and locations of strategic geographic 
importance? 

Before we know how to effectively 
utilize the funds we allocate to meet 
our defense needs, we need to grapple 
with just what our defense objectives 
are. I realize that we will not reach a 
decision on that today, but I hope we 
will start the discussion and get people 
thinking in those terms. Once we have 
a goal or even several goals, I am con- 
vinced that we can achieve them. But 
we should not be haphazard about 
this. It makes no sense whatsoever to 
simply throw money at the problem. 
That has not worked in addressing the 
whole range of other problems, and 
there is no logical reason to assume it 
will give us the kind of defense capa- 
bilities which we need. 

In the meantime, there are changes 
that can be made in operations of the 
Defense Department—just as can be 
made elsewhere in the Federal bu- 
reaucracy—that will effect savings 
without waiting. Many of us have seen 
the report which former Comptroller 
General Staats issued back in January 
outlining management improvements 
which could and should be made 
within the Pentagon to achieve consid- 
erable budgetary economies. That 
report submitted to Defense Secretary 
Weinberger was based on a series of 
reports made by the General Account- 
ing Office over the years that had not 
been acted upon by the Pentagon. The 
recommendations covered a whole 
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range of matters: consolidation of mili- 
tary base support activities, further 
consolidation of supply activities, 
elimination of Marine Corps logistics 
overlap with other services, centraliza- 
tion of ammunition management, con- 
solidation of maintenance activities, 
improved utilization of parts invento- 
ries, planning life-cyle logistics and 
parts backup in early stages of weap- 
ons planning, improved weapon 
system management, shift to mul- 
tiyear contracting, the others covering 
the gamut of DOD functions. In re- 
sponse, Secretary Weinberger assured 
Comptroller Staats that— 

I share your concern about the sound 
management of available resources and 
have placed a high priority on the identifi- 
cation and review of potential cost reduc- 
tions in existing Defense programs. 

He went on to promise that the De- 
partment would take “a vigorous look” 
at the recommendations. We in Con- 
gress should do the same, and we 
should not hesitate to prod the De- 
partment to make the recommended 
changes or to tell us clearly why they 
have decided not to do so. 

And while I am talking about what 
we in Congress can do about unneces- 
sary expenditures that can be trimmed 
from our defense budget, I think we 
have to face up to the fact that the 
Congress itself is responsible for its 
fair share of the problem. It is not un- 
usual for the Congress to fund weap- 
ons systems that the defense experts 
in the Defense Department do not 
think are cost effective. And, some of 
the procedural changes that the GAO 
has recommended will need congres- 
sional action. First, the GAO esti- 
mates savings of billions of dollars by 
converting to multiyear contracting. 
We will have to give them the author- 
ity to do so if we want to see that sav- 
ings. Second, it has been traditional 
for weapons procurement to be spread 
over a number of years. That results 
in lower annual expenditures, but 
“stretching out” these weapon systems 
over a number of years adds 10 to 30 
percent to the costs of the systems due 
to inflation. 

In addition to these management 
changes, there are some highly visible 
examples of extravagance and waste in 
Pentagon operations which, though 
they are admittedly not big ticket 
items, should be brought into line. I 
will just mention two examples which 
come immediately to mind: the $89.7 
million in the defense budget for mili- 
tary music programs—an increase of 
18 percent over last year’s authoriza- 
tion—and the costs associated with 
plush Pentagon officer’s dining rooms. 

I think that having a quality mili- 
tary band from each of the services is 
not a bad idea, but I wonder why they 
need nearly 20 percent more than they 
had last year. When these items come 
to light, particularly at a time when 
we are cutting back on a whole range 
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of programs from food stamps to legal 
services to Export-Import Bank credit 
programs, it cannot help but raise 
questions about where money is going 
elsewhere in our defense budget. 

And there is another example of 
some loose accounting procedures 
which came to light in hearings before 
the Appropriations Committee as the 
supplemental appropriations bill for 
fiscal 1981 was being developed just re- 
cently: Fuel mismangement was un- 
covered involving thousands of gallons 
of fuel over a very short time. That 
kind of problem becomes more and 
more costly as fuel prices escalate. Let 
me cite just one example that was re- 
vealed during those hearings: Part of 
the reason for the supplemental fund- 
ing request for fuel was to cover the 
costs that were incurred when 1,028 
gallons of heating fuel were supposed- 
ly delivered to two military buildings 
which had been demolished in 1975. 
Who knows where else our defense 
fuel might have gone? Again, reports 
of that kind of sloppy management 
cannot help but raise questions, and 
legitimately so, at a time when we are 
boosting our military budget so signifi- 
cantly. 

Just recently the House overwhelm- 
ingly adopted legislation to establish 
an Office of Inspector General within 
the Defense Department. Now I hear 
that there is a lobbying effort to block 
movement of that legislation in the 
Senate and that there is talk of giving 
the Secretary of Defense the author- 
ity to veto sending an Inspector Gen- 
eral’s report to the Congress. When 
these kinds of mismanagement or 
fraud exist and when we are making 
such a dramatic commitment to in- 
creased military readiness, it is hard to 
believe that such a discussion is even 
necessary. Offices of Inspector Gener- 
al, if that legislation is enacted, will 
exist in every Fedeal agency. Especial- 
ly as the percentage of the Federal 
budget dedicated to the defense sector 
increases over the next few years, it 
makes no sense to exclude that sector 
from the regularized scrutiny which 
should take place once an Inspector 
General is in place. 

Now, there are many other items in 
the defense budget which I would 
bring to my colleagues’ attention. Per- 
haps the best synopsis that I have 
seen lately, however, is in the June 8, 
1981, issue of Newsweek magazine, 
which contains an analysis in a gener- 
alized way of a broad range of spend- 
ing programs, from compensation to 
aircraft to ships to tanks to other ac- 
tivities which need our review. 

In that article, there are a couple of 
items which I think need to be 
brought to the attention of my col- 
leagues today, The M-1 tank, which is 
ready made for Europe, which I think 
is going to be an extraordinary quality 
item, but only one will fit in our C-5A, 
which is our biggest Air Force plane. 
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So shipping them to a hotspot like the 
Persian Gulf is almost impossible 
unless we build several hundred C- 
5A’s, which is not economically feasi- 
ble. That is a worry. We build a great 
tank, but we cannot get it anywhere. 

I assume that the strategists in the 
Defense Department have a way out 
of that problem, but it is the kind of 
issue which I think needs to be in- 
volved in the planning about what is 
the future, what is the rationale for 
our defense expenditures. 

Another question relates to our big- 
deck aircraft carriers. I happen to 
have had spent some time on the 
U.S.S. Saratoga last year. But many 
experts argue that even the F-14 jet 
fighter, designed to defend them, will 
not meet that task. 

The gold plating of weapons sys- 
tems, the tendency for arms compa- 
nies to want to constantly improve on 
systems to the point where they are 
no longer feasible or useful at all and 
even after they have been outmoded. 

And then, of course, we have the 
problem of whether or not our Mili- 
tary Establishment can meet the 
demand. 

It is at issue, after years of relatively 
keyed down activities, whether they 
will be able physically to meet the 
enormously increasing demand that 
we are asking to do at this time. 

I gather that part of the concern 
rests with a worry that an Inspector 
General would become involved in 
military policy. That just is not what 
is intended, nor what we in the Con- 
gress want. I recall that during World 
War II Senator Truman of Missouri 
headed a select committee in the 
Senate investigating the operation of 
World War II. That’s an example we 
might want to emulate. That commit- 
tee was successful in scrutinizing the 
management of the war and the way 
tax dollars were spent. Questions of 
military policy remained with the mili- 
tary departments, of course, in consul- 
tation with the Congress. Still, the 
committee found ways to save millions 
of dollars by straightening out some 
spending policies. At this time when 
we are embarking on a buildup of our 
defense programs of similar magni- 
tude to what occurred in World War 
II, I submit that it might be prudent 
of us to reestablish just such a com- 
mittee that will responsibly watch to 
see that tax dollars boost our defense 
and that they do not improperly line 
the pockets of contractors. 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLICKMAN. I yield to my col- 
league, the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. PEYSER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding, and I wish to con- 
gratulate the gentleman for starting 
the discussion on the defense spending 
and what we will be doing over the 
next several months on this issue, be- 
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cause I think it is obviously an issue of 
great concern to the American people. 
I think it will be of a greater concern 
in the next month or two when the 
American people begin to have an op- 
portunity of seeing the overall impact 
of budget cuts in other areas of the 
programs, the domestic programs, 
areas such as education and the elder- 
ly and the handicapped; so that I 
think it becomes of particular impor- 
tance that we look very carefully at 
defense spending and defense pro- 
grams to know exactly what is hap- 
pening. 

Like the gentleman in the well, I, 
too, have supported all of the previous 
defense legislation, the Defense De- 
partment programs, but I, too, feel 
that we now must look very carefully, 
we must be assured that the money 
that is going into defense is truly serv- 
ing that purpose, and that waste and 
unreasonable overruns have got to be 
curtailed and that we should look 
carefully. 

As the gentleman will recall, just a 
few weeks ago, when the budget ques- 
tion was being discussed on the floor, 
the Democratic Party’s alternative was 
to curtail a limited amount of money, 
no more than $4 billion, and yet there 
was a great outcry at that time that 
we would be weakening our defense 
posture. 

Well, I do not really think that was 
the case; but, nevertheless, that battle 
is over and now I think we have to 
follow along the road that the gentle- 
man is suggesting and look very care- 
fully at where defense dollars are 
going and that they are being utilized 
for the best defense of this country. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. I thank my col- 
league for his remarks, and I think it 
fits in very interestingly with the poll 
that was published in Newsweek on 
arms policy. A very large number of 
people, 64 percent to 29 percent, sub- 
stantially support the Reagan admin- 
istration’s increase in defense spend- 
ing. I think that is reflected here on 
this House floor. I think most of us 
feel that there did need to be some in- 
creases in defense spending. But at the 
same time, when it comes to defense 
spending versus adverse effects, that 
poll disclosed the following: 

If we would be less able to balance 
the budget with defense spending in- 
creases, would you still support the de- 
fense,spending? By a margin of 48 to 
41, the public said yes. 

If there would be a smaller reduc- 
tion in income taxes in the future, 
would you favor increased defense 
spending? By a very large margin the 
public said yes. That is, I think, in an 
unselfish way, the public saying that 
even if it meant a smaller tax cut, they 
would want to have higher defense 
spending. 
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But the question is would you favor 
increased defense spending if it meant 
inflation would remain at the current 
level or go higher? The answer was 31 
percent “yes.” Sixty percent said “no.” 
So there is some concern by the 
public. The American people want the 
strongest defense in the world but 
they do not want a knee-jerk defense 
that in fact perhaps does not create 
more effective relations with the Rus- 
sians and may cause further problems 
at home. 

And the American people, according 
to the same poll, are worried that in- 
discriminate defense spending not 
carefully watched may be harmful to 
the economy. 

The bottom line is we need to ferret 
out what is wasteful wherever we can, 
and waste is waste wherever it is 
found. We cannot afford to ignore it 
just because it happens to be in the 
defense budget. If several thousand 
gallons of fuel had disappeared under 
one of our emergency fuel assistance 
programs for the poor, it would have 
been a scandal; the fact that it hap- 
pened in the Army should not be con- 
veniently overlooked. If money were 
being wasted because spare parts were 
not being properly used in keeping Na- 
tional Park Service vehicles in place, 
taxpayers would be outraged; the fact 
that it happens in the military should 
be no less disturbing. When it comes 
to waste, the same rules should apply 
to every agency, military or civilian. 
And we need to remember that throw- 
ing money at a problem will do abso- 
lutely no good if it ends up being 
wasted. More money in the defense 
budget will not make us one bit more 
secure if it is not wisely spent. That 
takes sound management, careful 
planning and a goals orientation. 

It is my hope that our Secretary of 
Defense, who has publicly indicated 
his support in trying to root out this 
problem, will be supported in his ef- 
forts, will be serious in his efforts to 
try to insure to us, the taxpayers of 
this country, that the defense spend- 
ing is being done in the most prudent 
way possible. 

@ Mr. WINN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend my colleague from 
Kansas for providing this timely op- 
portunity to discuss waste in the De- 
fense Department. This is a time, as 
we are all aware, for fiscal restraint. 
The Defense Department is not 
exempt from this effort. There are nu- 
merous ways for DOD to reduce ex- 
penses without limiting military 
muscle. While I have continually 
fought in Congress for defense appro- 
priations which would secure our 
Nation as the world leader in military 
strength without jeopardizing other 
necessary programs, I strongly believe 
that we can improve cost effectiveness 
throughout our armed services. I 
would like to share the following 
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letter which I, together with 60 Mem- 
bers of the House, sent to Secretary 
Caspar Weinberger on May 7, calling 
for a search for savings in our defense 
expenditures. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 7, 1981. 
Hon. CASPAR W. WEINBERGER, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: At home and abroad, 
our nation is faced with many serious chal- 
lenges. While our adversaries around the 
globe have pushed forward in their efforts 
to expand their power and influence, we 
have fallen further behind. At the same 
time, our economic lifeline has come under 
serious attack by inflation, over-spending 
and world economic trends beyond our con- 
trol. The question we now face is not merely 
a choice of more guns or butter, but how we 
can address and balance both of these criti- 
cal interests. 


The American people have demonstrated 
an understanding of our nation’s problems 
and a willingness to share the burden of our 
necessary reform efforts. It is vital, there- 
fore, that as they make the needed econom- 
ic sacrifices, we demonstrate a sense of 
shared responsibility and accountability 
across the board, including the Department 
of Defense. 

For this reason, we urge you to vigorously 
pursue all efforts and programs designed to 
eliminate waste and to improve cost effec- 
tiveness throughout our Armed Services. 
Furthermore, we believe that more public 
information is needed to demonstrate your 
commitment to this effort and to help build 
a consensus that all sectors of our govern- 
ment are full participants in the Adminis- 
tration’s economic recovery plan. We also 
believe that an economic analysis of major 
programs by an independent body, outside 
of the Department, would lend credence to 
such an economization effort. 


In your search for ways to bring about 
savings in our defense expenditures, we call 
your attention to the recent report by the 
House Republican Research Committee's 
Task Force on Defense, entitled “Can The 
Pentagon Save Money,” dated April 7, 1981, 
which concluded: 


„ . . there are many ways for the Penta- 
gon to reduce unnecessary disbursements. 
Limiting these expenses is not an easy 
matter, but with the utilization of a careful- 
ly considered plan, reductions can take 
place, without affecting military readiness 
or capabilities. An overall strategy should be 
developed which considers programmatic re- 
ductions; waste, fraud and abuse; and a re- 
structuring of the procurement process. In 
addition, cooperation with and from the 
Congress and Administration is necessary 
for developing a comprehensive spending re- 
duction strategy. If such an effort is suc- 
cessful, the ensuing monetary savings, as 
much as $25 billion, will benefit the Penta- 
gon and further the Administration's fiscal 
austerity plan as well.” 

We share the views of the President con- 
cerning the challenges that our Nation faces 
and the need to increase our defensive capa- 
bility to address those challenges. We are 
certain that you also recognize the econom- 
ic burdens we are asking the American 
people to share in order to meet these chal- 
lenges and that these concerns are linked 
together. A weak economy only increases 
our vulnerability abroad and decreases our 
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ability at home to provide for the common 
defense. 

@ Mr. DAN DANIEL. Mr. Speaker, 
first, let me commend our colleague, 
the distinguished gentleman from 
Kansas, Dan GLICKMAN, for taking 
this special order today. 

As one who has long been a foot sol- 
dier in the war on Federal Govern- 
ment waste and mismanagement, I 
feel a special obligation insofar as the 
military area is concerned. Candor re- 
quires that the statement be made; in 
a budget of this size, and with the 
multiplicity of spending categories, 
there will be enormous opportunity 
for waste and mismanagement. In 
recent months, the General Account- 
ing Office has performed a valuable 
service in pointing out areas where 
savings can be made, although I must 
confess I do not agree 100 percent 
with their findings. But today I would 
like to talk about a somewhat differ- 
ent cure for the problem. 

The question before us is: What kind 
of waste is there in the Defense 
budget and what can be done to ferret 
it out? 

In my judgment, one of the most 
persistent areas of waste and one 
which is most amenable to congres- 
sional initiative is that of contracting 
for major weapons systems. Over the 
next 4 years, the Department of De- 
fense will obligate billions of dollars 
for the planes and ships, tanks and 
guns, and all the other pieces of hard- 
ware needed to defend our freedom. 

Last year, Chairman MEL PRICE es- 


tablished a special panel to examine 


our defense industrial base. The 
panel’s findings were not encouraging. 
However, if there was one constant in 
the testimony of the witnesses that 
appeared before that panel, Govern- 
ment and private sector alike, it was 
that real dollar savings could be made 
by multiyear procurement. Time and 
again we were told of the excess costs 
and unnecessary delay built into our 
present single-year system. 

Now this was not based on ifs and 
maybes. One witness came before us 
with supportable data and I offer 
some of it now for your consideration. 

Gen. Alton D. Slay, Commander, Air 
Force Systems Command, has estimat- 
ed that selective use of multiyear con- 
tracting can result in savings of up to 
10 percent per year. Expanded use 
with controlled scheduling can in- 
crease the savings to 20 percent. In 
just six systems alone, a saving for the 
Air Force would approach 20 percent 
or $1.5 billion. 

Let me cite several examples. On 
ammunition for the A-10 aircraft, 
single year cost is $360 million. Mul- 
tiyear contracting would result in a 
cost of $330 million for a saving of 9.3 
percent. 

Now let us take the case of F-16 air- 
craft. Assuming the purchase of eight 
aircraft per month under nine single- 
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year contracts, the total cost would 
amount to $10.5 billion. Now assume 
the purchase of the same number of 
planes—783—over a 9-year period with 
one 5-year contract and one 4-year 
contract, and the total cost becomes 
$9.7 billion or a saving of over 8 per- 
cent. This alone would be sufficient 
saving to make the contracting 
method attractive. But let us carry 
this one more step and assume the 
same number of aircraft will be pur- 
chased only at the rate of 10 aircraft 
per month for 7 years. The total cost 
then becomes $8.6 billion, a saving of 
19 percent or almost $2 billion. 

There are, of course, other examples 
I might use, but these should suffice. 
Honesty compels me to add as well 
that this system will not apply across 
the board and to all contracts. It is 
enough to say that the system will 
work and will save money for the 
American taxpayers. 

Somebody—a lot of somebodies— 
worked hard for the dollars we will be 
spending on defense, and they deserve 
to know they are receiving the best 
possible return on their investment. 
The overburdened taxpayer will 
demand the highest possible level of 
accountability—and they should. 

We are not recipients of their 

bounty—we are instead stewards of 
their treasure.@ 
Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
support a strong defense system. I be- 
lieve we must maintain nuclear parity 
with the Soviet Union and that our 
conventional force must be built up to 
equal that of the Soviet Union. Our 
military personnel should be ade- 
quately compensated so that volun- 
teers, especially skilled personnel, 
cannot be lured into private industry 
so that quality people will be attracted 
to the military. 

Because quite a bit of money is 
needed to meet these goals, a large de- 
fense budget must be appropriated. 
However, I am extremely concerned 
about the way the money will be 
spent. I think that with careful plan- 
ning and better monitoring of con- 
tracts, we can develop a strong mili- 
tary. The administration has proposed 
to increase defense outlays so that by 
1986, 7 percent of our gross national 
product (GNP)—up from 5.6 percent 
in fiscal year 1981—will be spent on 
defense. The increase will undoubtedly 
have a profound impact on our econo- 
my. I am not an expert on defense. 
But I am concerned that the money 
may be used inefficiently without ade- 
quate planning. 

Several articles and studies on the 
subject of defense spending have been 
published recently. Examples include 
articles in the Washington Post and 
Newsweek, a General Accounting 
Office (GAO) report on acquiring 
weapon systems, a National Conserva- 
tive Foundation (NCF) plan, and a 
letter from Senators GOLDWATER and 
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METZENBAUM to Defense Secretary 
Weinberger. The two articles make the 
point that an overall strategy is only 
now being developed. Friction exists 
between the branches so that a unified 
effort to develop and at the same time 
streamline adequate weapon systems 
is impossible to achieve. The defense 
industry may not be capable of han- 
dling a sudden increase in demand. 
Some projects may prove obsolete by 
the time they are complete. The GAO, 
NCF, and Senators GoLDWATER and 
METZENBAUM make recommendations 
geared toward improving efficiency 
and less waste in defense spending. 

I sincerely hope the Department of 
Defense seriously considers these com- 
ments and recommendations. Procure- 
ment reform and more effective ad- 
ministration, as recommended by Sen- 
ators GOLDWATER and METZENBAUM, 
are especially important since contrac- 
tor cost overrides and inefficiency 
often occur and add unnecessarily to 
the defense budget. 

I would like to reiterate that I sup- 

port a strong defense, and I will vote 
for the funds necessary to develop it. 
However, more money is not enough. 
Careful planning and monitoring is 
needed if a truly capable military is to 
be developed at the least cost to tax- 
payers.@ 
@ Mr. WALGREN. Mr. Speaker, I wel- 
come this opportunity to address the 
issue of waste, fraud, and abuse in the 
military budget. Mr. GLICKMAN de- 
serves special credit for arranging this 
special order to address one of the 
largest problems we face as a nation— 
the proper management of military 
spending. 

I believe we should be supportive of 
those programs that make sense, par- 
ticularly the effort to improve our 
overall manpower needs. But the Con- 
gress should not be stampeded into ex- 
pensive, unproven programs that 
simply add no strength to our country 
in modern times. 

While we all agree that it is most im- 
portant to maintain a strong national 
defense, throwing money at the mili- 
tary makes no more sense than throw- 
ing money at our social problems. We 
must apply the same budgetary disci- 
pline to the military that we are ap- 
plying to all other areas of Govern- 
ment spending. 

I find it hard to believe that no one 
is seriously questioning the $226 bil- 
lion military budget for next year, an 
increase of $53.5 billion over last year. 
This is more than twice the amount 
that all other NATO nations combined 
spend for military purposes, and more 
than 10 times the amount the entire 
developed world spent on foreign aid 
last year. No one denies that we need 
to adequately provide for our defenses, 
but the sheer magnitude of these 
numbers demands that we carefully 
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examine just what these dollars buy 
for us. 

This increase also has tremendous 
economic implications. Many econo- 
mists now realize, that it was Presi- 
dent Johnson’s refusal to raise taxes 
to pay for the Vietnam war which 
started us on our present inflationary 
spiral. And the military increase alone 
proposed by President Reagan will 
cost us more than three times the 
price of the Vietnam war. 

The great fallacy behind Reagan- 
omies“ is that, despite all the billions 
we may cut in social programs, the 
deficit will still be the same size. It’s 
not hard to see that, over the next 3 
years, a $138 billion cut in social ex- 
penditures will not cover either the 
administration’s $181 billion increase 
in defense spending or its $196 billion 
tax cut. We are still left with an in- 
credible inflation-causing 3-year defi- 
cit of $239 billion. 

I am also concerned about the re- 
gional economic impact of this in- 
crease, especially on the depressed 
Northeast and Midwest. This year, 
California will receive more in military 
construction funds than the entire 
Northeast-Midwest region. This imbal- 
ance will be increased by the fact that 
most of the base closings have been in 
the Northeast. Only 13 percent of the 
military’s personnel are stationed in 
the Northeast compared to 51 percent 
in the South and 36 percent in the 
West. Clearly, massive increases in 
military spending with this geographic 
distribution contribute to recessive in 
the Frost Belt and economic growth in 
the Sun Belt. 

If we are to carry out the dramatic 
spending increase called for by the 
Reagan administration, we must go 
about it efficiently and effectively. Ac- 
cording to the Republican Study Com- 
mittee, there are at least $16 billion in 
defense that can be categorized as 
“waste, fraud, and abuse.” Even the 
National Tax Limitation Committee, 
in a report forwarded by David Stock- 
man, stressed the fact that billions in 
defense spending could be saved this 
year and even more in the years 
ahead. The General Accounting Office 
and other agencies have issued similar 
reports. 

Some recommendations made by 
these studies are: Holding the line on 
civilian employment at the Defense 
Department; reducing the additional 
5.3-percent pay increase for military 
personnel in 1982 in view of the 24.3- 
percent increase already scheduled 
this year; slashing over $1 billion for 
renovation of the World War II battle- 
ships Oriskany, New Jersey, and 
Iowa—these ships will only be usable 
for the next 5 to 7 years and the total 
cost for renovation and manpower 
may very well outweigh the benefits— 
and consolidating military bases which 
could save billions over the next 
decade. 
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The list goes on and on. These few 
examples show that we have a lot of 
work to do in this area, and I encour- 
age all my colleagues and the Presi- 
dent to carefully study these propos- 
als.e 
Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to thank the gentleman from 
Kansas, Mr. GLICKMAN, for sponsoring 
this special order so that we can dis- 
cuss this important issue—our military 
budget. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my position that 
the United States should be strong 
militarily. However, I do not subscribe 
to the notion that increased military 
spending equals increased military 
strength. The vastly increased military 
spending that we are about to pursue is 
based on this notion and as a result, our 
military budget is one that bears no 
rational relationship to our country’s 
security needs. 

Billions of dollars in Defense fat 
have been identified in separate re- 
ports by the U.S. General Accounting 
Office, by House and Senate Appro- 
priations Committees, the National 
Conservative Foundation, and the 
Center for Defense Information. Even 
the Republican Study Committee has 
identified $16 billion in Defense De- 
partment fat. Yet, this administration 
can only identify fat in domestic 
spending programs and has neglected 
to address the issue of fat in the De- 
fense Department. 

There is no reason for the military 
budget to be a sacred cow. As with all 
budget items, tough questions should 
be asked and answered before military 
expenditures are approved; for exam- 
ple, has waste and fat been eliminat- 
ed? Is a given weapon, plane, or ship 
really necessary; is it too expensive? 

Mr. Speaker, rather than being a 
sacred cow, evidence suggests that our 
military budget should be strictly and 
closely scrutinized. Incidences of cost 
overruns and excess profits by them- 
selves give rise to a need to more close- 
ly scrutinize our military budget. For 
example, Mr. Speaker, Murray Wei- 
denbaum, who is presently Chairman 
of the Administration’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, in testimony 
before the Joint Economic Committee 
in 1968, pointed out that his research 
showed that profits of defense compa- 
nies were 75 percent higher than prof- 
its by nondefense companies. Today, 
the situation is unchanged, in fact Mr. 
Speaker, within the defense industry, 
contractors are able to make 50 to 75 
percent more profit than they make 
on their nondefense business. 

In the case of cost overrun, our deci- 
sion to build the Trident submarines is 
a case in point. Nine Tridents have al- 
ready been authorized, the first of 
which was to go into service no later 
than April 1970. Today, June 1981, the 
first Trident, the Ohio, has still not 
been delivered. As work has fallen 
behind schedule, the cost of the sub- 
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marines also has soared. When Elec- 
tric Boat submitted bids for the first 
Trident, it estimated that construction 
would require 14.6 million man-hours. 
Since then its estimate has risen to 23 
million man-hours, an increase of 60 
percent. The end result is that the 
cost of the first vessel rose from $14.7 
billion to $2.053 billion and is expected 
to escalate even more. 

These are the kind of excesses that 
prompted Senators GOLDWATER and 
METZENBAUM to state in a joint memo- 
randum, “Runaway costs characterize 
our entire defense procurement pro- 
gram.” “These vast expenses,” they 
pointed out, “have nothing to do with 
maintaining the strength of our mili- 
tary forces, they are pure and simple, 
the result of a system that permits De- 
partment of Defense officials to oper- 
ate as though the public purse has no 
limits. It is a system that can and must 
be changed.” 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that it is the 
height of irrationality when irrespec- 
tive of the existing fat and waste in 
the Defense Department, the adminis- 
tration now proposes to embark on a 
military spending spree of over $1.5 
trillion in the next 5 years. The irra- 
tionality of this increase is underlined 
when we realize that no military ra- 
tionale was offered to support the in- 
crease and no proof given that war 
would be better deterred or more 
easily won by vastly increased spend- 
ing. 

The most explicit rationale for in- 
creased U.S. military spending is the 
need to respond to increased Soviet 
military spending. On February 18, 
President Reagan said “Since 1970 the 
Soviet Union has invested $300 billion 
more in its military forces, than we 
have.” However, analysis by the re- 
spected Stockholm International 
Peace Research Institute indicates 
that U.S. spending is more than Soviet 
spending. Moreover, even granting the 
accuracy of the President’s figures, 
the large increase in our military 
budget cannot be justified on the 
premise of increased Soviet military 
spending when we consider the follow- 


The Department of Defense admits 
that when spending by United States 
and Soviet allies are included, NATO 
exceeds the Warsaw pact countries by 
some $207 billion in the same period 
the President refers to. 

Much of the Soviet spending is ori- 
ented toward its long contested border 
with China and toward security in 
Eastern Europe, not toward the 
United States. 

Increased military spending will not 
increase our national security, instead 
it is likely to decrease real national se- 
curity by fomenting domestic unrest 
by making a limited nuclear war more 
likely and by increasing the likelihood 
of U.S. military intervention in various 
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parts of the world. Furthermore, it 
will increase inflation, damage our 
economy, and encourage inefficiencies 
and waste in the defense industry. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I call on my 
colleagues in the House and the 
Senate and on the administration to 
put an end to this military madness by 
eliminating waste in the Defense De- 
partment, by requiring detailed justifi- 
cation for military expenditures and 
by recognizing that meeting the needs 
of the poor and elderly has as much to 
do with our national security as any- 
thing else. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE PRI- 
MATE OF POLAND STEFAN 
CARDINAL WYSZYNSKI 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. DERWINSKI) 
is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
have reserved time this afternoon to 
pay a special tribute to a man who has 
been a crusader for faith and freedom 
for more than three decades, the late 
primate of Poland, Stefan Cardinal 
Wyszynski. Cardinal Wyszynski sym- 
bolized Poland's determination to be 
Polish, Catholic, and free. 

Foremost among Catholic leaders of 
Eastern Europe, Cardinal Wyszynski 
managed to forge a church that is 
stronger in 1981 than it was before the 
Communists dropped the Iron Cur- 
tain. The son of a village schoolteach- 
er, Cardinal Wyszynski became a 


priest at the age of 23 and helped to 
lead the anti-Nazi underground during 
World War II. In 1949, Pope Pius XII 
named him archbishop of Gniezno and 


Warsaw; at the same time, the 
Moscow-dominated regime of Bohus- 
law Bierut launched its postwar cru- 
sade to wipe out Catholicism as the 
sustaining faith of Polish nationalism. 
Elevated to cardinal in 1952, he won 
enormous popular respect as a result 
of his unbending refusal to be intimi- 
dated by the repressive power of a to- 
talitarian state. 

Like most of his countrymen, the 
primate regarded the forced Commu- 
nist rule on his country as fundamen- 
tally alien to Polish feelings and tradi- 
tions. However, he accepted the re- 
sponsibility to work within the frame- 
work of this new civil order to effec- 
tively sustain the special role of the 
Catholic Church as custodian of Po- 
land's national spirit. This made him 
the central figure in his church’s and 
people’s struggle against the regime 
for the past 32 years. As Communist 
leaders came and went, the primate re- 
mained in office—a tower of strength 
of his country’s quest for freedom and 
independence. 

After years of battling the Commu- 
nist regime, the cardinal used his in- 
fluence over recent months to urge 
moderation on his fellow countrymen. 
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He acted as a trusted intermediary be- 
tween the authorities and the inde- 
pendent Solidarity trade union. This 
was his last, and perhaps most crucial, 
service to the nation he loved so much. 

A generation of Poles, the vast ma- 
jority of whom are Roman Catholic, 
have looked to Cardinal Wyszynski as 
the embodiment of Poland’s sovereign- 
ty. For many years, particularly 
during the Stalinist period of the early 
1950’s, the Roman Catholic Church 
was the only institution in Poland to 
preserve its independence and histori- 
cal traditions, Cardinal Wyszynski 
paid for his defiance with a 3-year 
period of forced isolation in a monas- 
tery. But in 1956, Poland’s new Com- 
munist First Secretary, Wladyslaw Go- 
mulka, freed the Cardinal and sought 
his aid in calming anti-Russian senti- 
ment. In return, Wyszynski won a 
measure of freedom from Communist 
persecution for Polish Catholics. 

As testimony to Cardinal Wyszyn- 
ski’s stature, the Government of 
Poland declared a period of national 
mourning. Millions of Poles mourned 
the death of a man who kept alive the 
dream of freedom and the flame of 
Christian faith in a Communist state. 
His loss is a grievous one for his coun- 
try. But he leaves, too, in the institu- 
tion of his church, a sturdy instru- 
ment to continue his work and a noble 
legacy for his countrymen to follow. 

In closing, I wish to insert an editori- 
al tribute to this great churchman and 
national leader, which appeared in the 
June 5 edition of the Chicago Catho- 
lic, the official newspaper of the 
Catholic Archdiocese of Chicago. A. E. 
P. Wall, the editor of that publication, 
properly speaks of the primate of Po- 
land’s political as well as important 
spiritual role for his country and for 
the world: 

[From the Chicago Catholic, June 5, 1981] 
KARDYNAT WYSZYNSEI 

Hundreds of millions of Catholics 
throughout the world have a commitment 
to Jesus Christ, a commitment to work 
toward personal sanctity. 

The route toward sanctity often turns into 
a maze. There are dead ends, circles, pot- 
holes and one-way streets all along the 
route to Christian fulfillment. 

Nobody knows how many millions make it 
all the way, how many keep trying despite 
obstacles and false starts, how many give up 
or how many make progress for themselves 
and help others along the way. 

Innumerable dedicated women, men and 
children do their best to follow the Gospel 
messages. These unheralded exemplars of 
the Christian way may drive a bus, deliver 
the mail, feed the baby, give a homily, nurse 
the sick, teach, preside over a board meeting 
or write a book. 

They inspire others, much of the time, al- 
though the world doesn't lack citizens who 
are turned off by sanctity, who feel threat- 
ened by the love of Christ. 

Who inspires the spiritually gifted? Who 
holds up the example of courage, strength 
and sacrifice to the rest of us? 

One who does so is Stefan Cardinal Wys- 
zynski, who in death continues to encourage 
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the best in his Church, in his country and in 
his people. His life was so remarkable that 
its message almost coexists with the life of 
Poland. 

Cardinal Wyszynski was a man whose 
strength was a match for the power of the 
Soviet Union. His spiritual sense, intellect, 
personal sacrifices, determination, affection 
and loyalty made him a heroic figure at 
home and an admired leader wherever his 
name was spoken. 

He had many friends in Chicagoland. 
John Cardinal Cody, Bishop Alfred L. 
Abramowicz and others expressed their re- 
spect and friendship by flying at once to 
Poland for the great Cardinal's funeral. 

Here in Chicagoland there were services 
and prayers, all recalling a man who had 
borne imprisonment rather than yield to 
tyranny. 

His leadership, ranging from gentle to 
tough, was based always upon his confi- 
dence in the correctness of his cause. That 
was the cause of Christ and the Church of 
Christ. His rugged and tenacious strength 
was rooted in the piety of one who knows 
where to look for the source of all strength. 

It will not be the same without Stefan 
Cardinal Wyszynski. But the world will be 
more hopeful because he has played such a 
vigorous part in it. In Cardinal Wyszynski 
the world has an authentic hero to admire 
and emulate. 


@ Mr. FARY. Mr. Speaker, on Friday 
May 29, the world lost one of its most 
respected and dedicated religious lead- 
ers. Cardinal Stefan Wyszynski was 
the keystone of the Polish Church. 
Subject to constant intimidation by 
the Communist Party, Cardinal Wy- 
szynski remained steadfast in his com- 
mitment to the spiritual history and 
traditions of the Roman Catholic 
Church and the sovereignty of the 
Polish State. 

While committed to his spiritual and 
religious role, it is difficult to separate 
Cardinal Wyszynski’s achievements as 
a great churchman from his achieve- 
ments as a national leader. Despite the 
separation of church from state, the 
political importance of his office held 
great prominence during the decades 
of Communist rule since the end of 
World War II. From his years of 
forced isolation during the Stalin era 
to his role during the recent Solidarity 
Labor Movement, the cardinal was a 
political and spiritual inspiration to 
his countrymen. Communist leaders 
soon came to understand that they 
must reach an understanding with the 
cardinal in order to win any degree of 
social support. 

Although adamantly opposed to 
“forced atheization” and other em- 
bodiments of Marxist-Leninism, the 
cardinal was a force of moderation 
during the recent Solidarity move- 
ment tensions. He was constantly 
there to defuse tension between the 
government and Solidarity. Solidarity 
leader Lech Walesa said that he would 
never go against the cardinal’s wishes: 

He is a great man, his wisdom is immense 
and his help has been enormous... . With- 
out his intervention, I would not have been 
able to call an end to those strikes. 
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I join those throughout the world in 

hoping and praying that Solidarity 
and the Polish and Soviet Govern- 
ments can continue to peacefully coex- 
ist despite the loss of this charismatic 
leader.@ 
@ Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
death of Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski 
was a tremendous loss, not only for 
the people of Poland, but for people 
throughout the world who seek peace 
and freedom. 

For over three decades, Cardinal 
Wyszynski was the spiritual leader of 
Poland’s Roman Catholic population. 
His tenure as head of the nation’s 
church hierarchy coincided with a 
period of intense political struggle 
within Poland. He became the primate 
of Poland shortly after Communist 
rule was forced on his nation, and the 
remainder of his life was spent in an 
attempt to preserve his church, and 
the Polish spirit, in the face of the 
government’s drive to reduce social 
and political rights. 

‘Cardinal Wyszynski's efforts to seek 
a middle ground between violence and 
confrontation gave him unparalleled 
influence among all factions in 
Poland. He was a voice of reason 
whose personal intercession may well 
have prevented Soviet intervention in 
Poland not only in the autumn of 
1980, but also after the 1976 food riots. 
While freedom for Poland was always 
his goal, he never favored precipitous 
actions which would negate the gains 
he had so carefully accumulated. He 
was a true Polish patriot and a true 
shepherd to his people. 

Mr. Speaker, Cardinal Wyszynski's 
moderating influence will be sorely 
missed in the days ahead. Fortunately 
he has left a religious institution 
stronger than any in Europe, and a 
legacy of achievement for his succes- 
sor to follow. His success in preserving 
the traditional love of freedom and 
deep Christian faith of the Polish 
people is one of the most significant 
achievements of the 20th century.@ 
Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the 
entire world was saddened by the 
death of the primate of Poland, Stefan 
Cardinal Wyszynski, on May 8. His 
passing away especially disturbs me, as 
a Roman Catholic, yet it should mean 
something to all of us. This man 
proved himself to be a consistent 
champion and defender of human 
rights in his country, and by his exam- 
ple, throughout the world. He was a 
mentor to Pope John Paul II, and to- 
gether they worked that all might 
attain the fundamental rights of life, 
liberty, and freedom of worship. 

During the Nazi occupation of 
Poland in World War II, Cardinal 
Wyszynski led the Catholic people in 
that country, never abandoning his be- 
liefs in a time when his church and its 
people were subject to constant perse- 
cution. He maintained these same 
standards when the Soviet Army im- 
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posed Communist rule on the nation 
after World War II. 

The cardinal accepted the responsi- 
bility of working within the Commu- 
nist regime to insure that his people 
could worship as they chose; today, 
Poland is the only totalitarian nation 
in the world where freedom of worship 
is allowed, albeit grudgingly accepted. 
Throughout the past 32 years, Cardi- 
nal Wyszynski has stood as a beacon 
for upholding the fundamental rights 
of all people in this world. His death 
serves as a reminder to all of us how 
crucial that struggle is, and as an im- 
petus to achieve our goal in spite of 
the many obstacles that face us. We 
dare not forget this man, nor must we 
ever forget that our Nation was found- 
ed on the very same beliefs to which 
Cardinal Wyszynski dedicated his 
life.e 
Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, it is ap- 
propriate for us to pause in tribute to 
a great man, Stefan Cardinal Wy- 
szynski, primate of Poland. The true 
leader of the Polish people died at a 
particularly traumatic time for his 
nation, after so many months of inter- 
nal political turmoil—turmoil which 
he personally prevented from having 
disastrous results—and just days after 
the shocking assassination attempt on 
his revered countryman, Pope John 
Paul II. In this context, the passing of 
this wise and holy man leaves a void 
which will demand all the energy and 
talents of that great nation to fill. 

Many obituaries on Cardinal Wy- 
szynski have naturally emphasized his 
critical role in managing the crises of 
recent months, when his leadership 
may have made all the difference in a 
dangerous situation. Still, we must not 
forget his long-term contributions to 
Poland over the years. The brutal ef- 
forts of the Stalinists after World War 
II to crush Polish religion and nation- 
al identity, the causes which Cardinal 
Wyszynski embodied, might have 
beaten a lesser man. Coming to leader- 
ship in that grim time, the primate 
taught his people to survive and pre- 
vail over the campaigns of harass- 
ment, threats, and imprisonment. If 
the pressures of more recent years 
have been more subtle, they have been 
no less dangerous, and the Poles con- 
tinued to look to the cardinal for the 
strength and judgment which they 
needed. 

To the Polish people, I convey the 
condolences and prayers of their 
friends in New Jersey. May Cardinal 
Wyszynski’s prudence, wisdom, and 
courage continue to guide you in the 
days ahead. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, a 
nation is indeed fortunate when in 
times of crises a leader emerges with 
the capacity to cope effectively with 
the many crosscurrents that accompa- 
ny national emergencies. Poland was 
so blessed in the person of Cardinal 
Stefan Wyszynski, a courageous, pru- 
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dent, farseeing and temperate spiritu- 
al leader, who adroitly headed the 
Polish Catholic Church of some 30 
million souls for more than a genera- 
tion. 

The reach of this amazing prelate’s 
influence extended well beyond 
Poland with the advent of the papacy 
of John Paul II who, at his inaugura- 
tion, indicated that it was because of 
his mentor, Wyszynski, that the 
Roman Catholic Church has its first 
Polish Pontiff. 

Cardinal Wyszynski spent much of 
his priestly life under the harsh, anti- 
clerical tyrannies of nazism and com- 
munism. Yet, thanks to his brilliant 
leadership, the Polish Catholic 
Church today is far stronger than it 
was when he became primate of 
Poland in 1949. In fact, I believe it is 
fair to say that of the various current 
power centers in Poland, only the 
Catholic Church speaks for the vast 
majority of the Polish people. 

Given what has transpired. in post- 
World War II Poland, that is a re- 
markable turn of events. On a number 
of occasions during this period, Poland 
was rocked by domestic political trou- 
bles. In each instance, Cardinal Wys- 
zynzki played a pivotal role in the res- 
olution of those problems, primarily 
because he possessed the uncanny 
ability of knowing just when and how 
much to resist totalitarian rule and 
when to compromise without repudiat- 
ing his principles. Adhering to those 
principles, I might add, cost him time 
in prison. Throughout that ordeal, his 
paramount concern was that the 
church would never reject the will of 
its people. 

For the better part of the last year, 
the world’s attention has been riveted 
upon Poland. As we all know, there 
have been moments when it appears 
Soviet intervention was imminent. Mi- 
raculously, that has been avoided to 
date, and much of the credit for that 
must go to Cardinal Wyszynski. 
Always able to keep things in perspec- 
tive, he skillfully served as a bridge be- 
tween labor and government in a 
manner that inspired the confidence 
and trust of both parties. 

Mr. Speaker, I had the distinct 
honor and privilege of cochairing with 
our colleague, CLEM ZABLOcKI, the 
President’s delegation to the funeral 
of Cardinal Wyszynski. The other 
members of the delegation were His 
Eminence, John Cardinal Krol, Arch- 
bishop of Philadelphia, Aloysius Ma- 
zewski, president, Polish-American 
Congress, the Honorable Francis J. 
Meehan, Ambassador to Poland, the 
Honorable William Wilson, the Presi- 
dent’s personal envoy to the Holy See, 
and Peter S. Bridges, Director, Eastern 
European Affairs, Department of 
State. Also participating in the cere- 
mony, and of special meaning to me, 
was the delegation from the Archdio- 
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cese of Detroit, headed by His Excel- 
lency, Edmund Szoka, Archbishop of 
Detroit, who was accompanied by the 
Reverend Stanley Milewski, chancellor 
of Orchard Lake Schools, Orchard 
Lake, Mich., Mrs. Helen Zielinska, 
president of the Polish Women’s Alli- 
ance, and Mr. Joseph Drobot, presi- 
dent of the Polish Roman Catholic 
Union of America. 

The outpouring of sympathy we wit- 
nessed for this towering religious 
figure has left me with poignant and 
lasting memories. It also has caused 
me to realize what a legacy he leaves 
behind. The Poland we see today in 
many ways is the result of his efforts. 
Therefore, while saluting his memory, 
I pray that whoever is chosen as the 
next primate of Poland will be able to 
build upon the Wyszynski legacy and, 
in so doing, move Poland toward a 
permanent solution to its most diffi- 
cult internal problems. 6 
Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, with 
the death of Stefan Cardinal Wys- 
zynski on May 29, the people of 
Poland and freedom-loving people 
throughout Eastern Europe lost one of 
the most inspiring and towering fig- 
ures of this century. For more than 30 
years, Cardinal Wyszynski guided his 
spiritual flock through often turbu- 
lent and always politically dangerous 
waters. His ability to work within the 
framework of a Communist-ruled 
nation was unmatched anywhere else. 

Throughout his life, Cardinal Wys- 
zynski never drew away from confron- 
tation or controversy. Challenged at 
virtually every turn by a succession of 
Soviet-dominated Polish political lead- 
ers and their instruments of oppres- 
sion, the primate of Poland stood fast 
by the long tradition of Roman Ca- 
tholicism and the principles of justice 
and morality. His tenacity ultimately 
won him the begrudging respect of the 
Polish Communists and the love and 
respect of the Polish people. 

In Poland, as in many countries 
throughout Europe, religion stands as 
the common denominator, the unify- 
ing force, and transcending influence 
that determines the shape of things to 
come. Cardinal Wyszynski brought 
new meaning to the faith of most 
Poles who have traditionally seen the 
church as the historic symbol of 
Polish nationalism. During his life, his 
contributions to peace and unity en- 
riched the lives of his countrymen and 
those beyond Poland’s borders. He 
leaves a legacy that may well prevent 
Poland from succumbing to increasing 
pressure from the Soviet Union. 

@ Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, the free 
world has lost one of its most dedicat- 
ed, uncompromising leaders with the 
death of Cardinal Stefan Wyszynski, 
primate of Poland. As a religious 
leader in a Communist bloc country, 
Cardinal Wyszynski staunchly resisted 
all totalitarilan forms of repression: 
during World War II, he worked in the 
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underground movement against the 
Nazis; after the war, he fought to 
maintain the Catholic Church’s inde- 
pendence, and spent 3 years in forced 
exile as a result of his efforts; and in 
labor strikes and other disputes be- 
tween Communist authorities and the 
working class, both parties depended 
on him to mediate a workable solution. 

Cardinal Wyszynski drew his 
strength from Poland’s 1,000-year 
foundation of Catholicism; this reli- 
gious tradition blended with his fer- 
vent national pride in Poland’s cultur- 
al heritage and united Poles in their 
struggle against Communist rule. 

Two notable Poles attribute their 
success to Cardinal Wyszynski's care- 
ful guidance: Pope John Paul II and 
Lech Walesa. Pope John Paul referred 
to the cardinal as his “spiritual 
mentor,” for Wyszynski’s religious 
conviction proved an unsurmountable 
force against the Communist govern- 
ment. Without the moderating influ- 
ence of the cardinal, Lech Walesa said 
that he could not have settled the 
labor disputes which erupted in 
August 1980. 

Cardinal Wyszynski's lifetime dedi- 
cation to establishing religious inde- 
pendence in a Communist country and 
mobilizing national spirit to resist an 
authoritarian government will never 
be forgotten in his homeland, or by 
other people and nations who struggle 
against all forms of repression. 

I would like to insert in the RECORD, 
“Wyszynski Fortified Church Under 
Communist Rule“ from the New York 
Times, Friday, May 29, 1981: 

WYsZYNSKI FORTIFIED CHURCH UNDER 
COMMUNIST RULE 
(By Wolfgang Saxon) 

Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, Archbishop of 
Gniezno and Warsaw and Roman Catholic 
Primate of Poland, spent three decades in a 
struggle with secular authority and left the 
Polish church far more powerful than 
before. 

Treading a thin line between resistance 
and compromise, he prevailed—through 
Stalinist incarceration and the persecution 
of the faithful, through the harassment 
that followed, through Communist efforts 
to legislate the church into submission, 
through the downfall of a succession of dis- 
credited party and Government chiefs. In 
the end, an officially atheist regime had to 
turn to him and his bishops for rescue from 
a citizenry enraged by economic hardships 
as well as by official corruption and inepti- 
tude. 

In the labor unrest starting last year, Car- 
dinal Wyszynski became the arbitrator be- 
tween the leaders of the independent labor 
ors Sega i and the Communist Party leader- 
ship. 

RIGHT TO BE A CATHOLIC NATION 

“After 10 centuries of Catholicism,” he 
had reminded Poland’s political leaders long 
before, in 1966, “we have the right to be a 
Catholic nation, and we do not resign that 
right.” Responding to cheers from hundreds 
of thousands of pilgrims in Upper Silesia, he 
used that show of support to plead for coex- 
istence between the Church and “the au- 
thority of Caesar.” 
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He confronted a Government campaign to 
keep the young out of church in mid-1963, 
declaring: “If a citizen does not demand his 
rights, he is no longer a citizen. He becomes 
a slave.” Parents, he said, should insist on 
the constitutional guarantee of free wor- 
ship. 

His role was bolstered by the faith of most 
Poles, who saw the church as the historic 
symbol of Polish nationalism, and by the 
fears all around of intervention by the 
Soviet Union. A large majority of Poles con- 
tinued to identify with Roman Catholicism 
as a bulwark against Soviet power and the 
doctrinaire Marxism-Leninism that Mos- 
cow’s leaders practiced to their own national 
advantage. 


STRENGTHENED BY POPE'S ELECTION 


The hand of the Polish church was fur- 
ther strengthened by the election of Karol 
Cardinal Wojtyla, Archbishop of Cracow, to 
become Pope John Paul II in 1978 and by 
his subsequent visit to Poland. 

Cardinal Wyszynski's influence and the 
credibility of his church among the people 
were strong enough to restrain militants 
pushing the union leader, Lech Walesa, in 
one direction and ideological hard-liners 
pulling the Communist Party leader, Stanis- 
law Kania, in the other, while Moscow grap- 
pled with the problem of what to do about 
the tumult. 

When the economic woes and the workers’ 
dissatisfaction erupted in unrest in 1980, the 
state found itself unable to cope with them. 
Thus the astonishing spectacle in the spring 
of 1981, when Mr. Kania and Mr. Walesa 
and their aides went to the Cardinal's 
palace in Warsaw for discussions. And the 
Cardinal’s representatives, the bishops of 
Poland, openly mediated local disputes over 
labor grievances or police excesses. 


WARNED OF NATIONAL DISASTER 


Cautious in his dealings with the state, 
Cardinal Wyszynski did not leap into the 
fray when strikes swept Poland to paralyze 
an ailing economy. Instead, he first told the 
workers to recognize the dangers of national 
disaster and outside intervention by going 
back to work and negotiating. That advice 
and the Government’s unprecedented 
broadcast of his speech on television in that 
strike-ridden August of 1980 rankled many 
workers and Catholic intellectuals. 

But Cardinal Wyszynski then followed his 
longstanding admonition to the church 
never to go against the will of the people. 
He met with Mr. Walesa the following 
month and eventually gave full support to 
the independent union and its struggling 
sister group, the farm union. But he also re- 
minded them of the danger to the nation if 
they pushed the Government too far in- 
stead of holding it to hard-won promises. 


WAS ORDAINED IN 1924 


Stephan Wyszynski, the son of a village 
teacher and church organist, was born Aug. 
3, 1901, near Lomza in the northeastern 
Poland, then part of the Russian Empire. 
He was ordained in 1924 and posted as vicar 
to Wloclawek, where he edited a Catholic 
daily newspaper and a scientific monthly. 

He earned a doctorate in sociology and 
canon law at the Catholic University in 
Lublin in 1929 and also studied in Italy, 
France and Belgium. During nine years as 
professor at the Higher Seminary of 
Wloclawek, he became known as a “labor 
priest” close to the working people, for 
whom, in 1935, he founded and directed the 
Catholic Workers University. 
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The author of several books on labor 
topics, the priest upset conservative mem- 
bers of the church hierarchy. He was play- 
ing a role as counsel in labor disputes when 
the Germans invaded Poland in 1939. 

The Nazis imprisoned much of the Polish 
clergy, but Father Wyszynski was spared 
and became a resistance leader and organiz- 
er of clandestine church meetings. He was 
consecrated Bishop of Lublin in 1946. 

NAMED ARCHBISHOP BY POPE PIUS 

Two years later, on the death of Augustus 
Cardinal Hlond, Pope Pius XII named him 
Archbishop of Gniezno and Warsaw and 
Primate of Poland. By then, the Commu- 
nists had taken full control of the country 
under Soviet tutelage and set out to reduce 
the church to impotence. 

Archbishop Wyszynski signed an agree- 
ment in 1950 by which the church promised 
not to meddle in politics and the state prom- 
ised to respect freedom of worship and to 
let the church print its publications and 
give religious instruction to schoolchildren. 

That first compromise for the sake of sur- 
vival did not sit well with many Poles, who 
saw the regime chipping away at the histori- 
cal role of their church. In any case, the 
pact did not withstand the repressions that 
followed. Priests were jailed, the Catholic 
press was stilled, and Archbishop Wyszynski 
had to use all his skill at diplomacy, his 
courage and sheer stubborness in the ensu- 
ing decades to win back the relative freedom 
the 1950 agreement had granted. 

RAISED TO RANK OF CARDINAL IN 1952 

Pope Pius announced the Archbishop's 
elevation to the rank of Cardinal in 1952. 
But fearful of not being allowed back into 
Poland, Cardinal Wyszynski kept away from 
the consistory in Rome the following Janu- 
ary. When he refused to denounce a bishop 
jailed on espionage charges in 1953, he was 
himself arrested and confined at a monas- 
tery for three years. 

In one of the ironies that marked Cardi- 
nal Wyszynski's life, Wladislaw Gomulka, 
the Communist leader in the early postwar 
period, had also been purged and jailed by 
the Stalinist under Boleslaw Bierut. When 
Mr. Gomulka returned to power in 1956, he 
had Cardinal Wyszynski returned to his 
palace, ’ 

Mr. Gomulka’s return marked a lessening 
of Soviet domination. By freeing the Cardi- 
nal, he was seeking to gain popular support 
for his rule. And over the years that fol- 
lowed, both sides continued to grope for a 
modus vivendi of mostly uneasy coexistence. 

The Cardinal often denounced what 
amounted to repression by the Government 
and to castigate Mr. Gomulka's assertion 
that no such thing existed. Railing against 
Poland's “caesars,” he cited 20 organizations 
trying to turn Poles into a nation of atheists 
and obstructing their right to worship 
freely. 

SHEEP DRAWN CLOSER TOGETHER 

Temporal power could not overcome the 
Church in Poland, he frequently said. 

“Strike the shepherd and the sheep will 
disperse,” he exclaimed in a fiery sermon at 
Poland's holiest shrine, in Czestochowa, in 
January 1966 after the regime had denied 
him a passport for a visit to Rome. “Often 
this has been tried and proved true. But 
whenever it was done in Poland, it served 
only to draw the sheep closer together.” 

Even in recent years, he spoke out against 
bureaucrats and policemen interfering with 
religious observations and processions, and 
he was constantly attacking measures that 
curbed the construction of churches, de- 
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manded their financial records or ham- 
strung their publications and ability to 
teach. 

Still, with the comparative peace attained 
under the Gomulka regime, Cardinal Wy- 
szynski began to travel outside Poland. He 
met Pope Pius XII in 1957 and returned in 
1958 for the election of Pope John XXIII 
and for Pope John’s funeral and the elec- 
tion of Pope Paul VI in 1963. 

Leading the church in an intensely na- 
tionalistic country, Cardinal Wyszynski had 
his own quarrels with the Holy See, particu- 
larly with Pope Paul, whom he visited re- 
peatedly for discussions. 

The chief irritant then was the Vatican's 
slowness in honoring Poland’s sovereignty 
over the western provinces seized from Ger- 
many at the end of World War II. By 1970 
Mr. Gomulka and Chancellor Willy Brandt 
of West Germany had signed an agreement 
by which Bonn formally accepted the post- 
war borders. 

Cardinal Wyszynski, not wanting to lose 
the people’s trust to the Communists. 
pressed the Vatican to follow suit. He was 
annoyed when the Vatican chose to take a 
legalistic attitude by waiting for formal rati- 
fication of the treaty, which was held up for 
a time by the issue of Germans still in the 
region who wanted to go west. 

In 1970 riots broke out on the Baltic coast 
of Poland over higher food prices, and Car- 
dinal Wyszynski voiced the country’s shock 
over the severity with which the disturb- 
ances were quelled. 

A new leadership was installed with 
Edward Gierek as party chief. He and the 
new Prime Minister, Piotr Jaroszewicz, 
promptly made overtures to the Cardinal, 
who coaxed concessions from them. In 
return he provided them with a voice of 
moderation when the gathering storm over- 
took the nation in 1980 and a discredited 
leadership again fell.e 
@ Mr. CORRADA. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join my colleagues this 
afternoon to pay tribute to the late 
primate of Poland, Stefan Cardinal 
Wyszynski. 

Cardinal Wyszynski, in my opinion, 
ranks among the giants of this century 
and as a patriot and a man dedicated 
to the preservation of his land’s his- 
torical and cultural heritage is unsur- 
passed by no one. 

The people of Poland, and indeed 
the free world, owe a debt of gratitude 
to this great man who, almost single 
handedly, and using the force of his 
personality and his convictions, stood 
up to the Soviet Communist machine 
when the awesome power of this ma- 
chine was dedicated to dismantling the 
civil, social, and economic institution 
of Poland. 

Through his efforts many of the his- 
torical institutions of Poland, particu- 
larly the Catholic Church, were pre- 
served. The spirit and the legacy of 
Cardinal Wyszynski will live on and in 
that sense he will be part of the Polish 
people forever.e 
è Ms. FERRARO. Mr. Speaker, 
Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, Archbish- 
op of Gniezno and Warsaw and 
Roman Catholic Primate of Poland 
died on May 28. The death of this 
great churchman and national leader 
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of the Polish people is a loss to all the 
world. 

Cardinal Wyszynski led the people 
of Poland against the forces of tyran- 
ny, nazism, and communism. Cardinal 
Wyszynski was a man of freedom. His 
courage to speak against repression by 
the Government in Poland became a 
guiding light for all the Polish people 
to follow. 

Cardinal Wyszynski provided for the 
spiritual needs of the Polish people. 
He was determined not to let an athe- 
ist regime destroy 10 centuries of Ca- 
tholicism. Cardinal Wyszynski always 
insisted that the Polish people have 
the constitutional right of free wor- 
ship. 

Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski was a 

man of courage, a man of peace, and a 
man devoted to the love of people and 
God. I, therefore, join my colleagues 
in mourning the loss of this noble and 
great man. 
@ Ms. OAK AR. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
sincere remorse that the world com- 
munity pays final tribute to Cardinal 
Stefan Wyszynski, the church of Po- 
land’s primate for better than 20 years 
standing. 

Cardinal Wyszynski's voice of reason 
and strength preserved not only the 
independence of the Polish Catholic 
Church from the oppressive grip of 
communism, but also gave rebirth to a 
national pride. Cardinal Wyszynski 
was both the spiritual leader and the 
cornerstone of stability for the 


Church of Poland, her people, and in 


great measure the world. His tutelage 
was not only confined to spiritual mat- 
ters. As recently as 1979, the cardinal 
played an equally significant social-po- 
litical role in hedging a violent out- 
break between strikers and the Gov- 
ernment. Cardinal Wyszynski devel- 
oped and nurtured an unequaled trian- 
gle of respect from the Vatican, the 
Polish citizenry and the Government— 
a respect that grounded both a deli- 
cate peace and built a firm foundation 
for the potential victory of freedom. 
The cardinal’s brilliant leadership and 
well-seasoned art of diplomacy has 
time and again mediated a peace for 
Poland. While moderation and pru- 
dence were the cardinal’s tools of ne- 
gotiation, never did he capitulate on 
driving home the uncompromising ob- 
jective of democracy for the Polish so- 
ciety. 

Cardinal Wyszynski's clarity of pur- 
pose, determination of will and sinceri- 
ty of spirit distinguish not only his 
character, but also mirror the resil- 
iency of the Polish nation. He is a 20th 
century hero of the first rank. 

While Cardinal Wyszynski’s death 
silences a voice that preserved a 
nation, his message is indelibly em- 
bedded in the hearts and the minds of 
the Polish people and his counsel shall 
endure. 
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Pope John Paul II has a serious and 

difficult task before him as he begins 
the task of choosing a successor for 
the beloved and capable Cardinal Wys- 
zynski. Our confidence and our pray- 
ers are with His Holiness in this en- 
deavor. 
@ Mr. ALBOSTA. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great sadness that the world 
notes the passing of Stefan Cardinal 
Wyszynski of Poland. He was a great 
man, a true man of God, and a highly 
respected and beloved leader of his 
people. 

As a Roman Catholic of Polish an- 
cestry, I have had a particular fond- 
ness for Cardinal Wyszynski and his 
heroic efforts on behalf of his people 
and the church. During his lifetime, 
Poland has undergone tumultuous 
times. Cardinal Wyszynski has been a 
leader and counselor to literally thou- 
sands of Poles as they seek in their 
own consciences to deal with the dif- 
ferences between church teachings 
and the policies of the government. 

Cardinal Wyszynski has, time and 
again, been an ardent foe of commu- 
nism whose views were always well 
known. At the same time, he had the 
training and intelligence to use his tal- 
ents and beliefs wisely to assure 
change in a calm and productive 
manner. The people of the world can 
learn many lessons from this skillful 
and considerate man. 

Cardinal Wyszynski is perhaps best 
known internationally, and perhaps at 
home also, for his use of the church as 
a repository and focus for Polish na- 
tionalism and pride. It has served as a 
bright light in dark and bleak times. 

His influence on the world will con- 
tinue to be felt for many years, most 
specifically through his friend, compa- 
triot, and student, Pope John Paul II. 
We will miss his presence among us. 
We can best serve his memory by 
studying his methods and following 
his lead. I join with my colleagues in 
honoring this great Polish church- 
man. o 
@ Mr. MARTIN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, today we honor a leader 
whose statesmanship and moral au- 
thority, in the face of enormous adver- 
sity, were of truly universal dimen- 
sions. 

Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski was a 
man who chose to light a candle 
rather than curse the darkness. His 
steadfast defense of the right to wor- 
ship, as a prominent figure in his na- 
tion’s resistance to the Nazis, through 
three decades of repressive secular au- 
thority in Poland following World 
War II and, indeed, through 3 years of 
his own incarceration, served to nur- 
ture the flame of the Roman Catholic 
Church in his homeland. This, in turn, 
kept alive centuries-old national tradi- 
tions that fortified the Polish people 
in their resistance to any domination 
by the Soviet Union. 
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One of the political ironies of our 
time and a sure measure of Cardinal 
Wyszynski’s success was evident only 
recently when the secular authorities 
against whom he had struggled for so 
long turned to him in their hour of 
crisis, explicitly recognizing his stature 
and the strength of his church in 
Poland. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, the flame pre- 

served by this great son of Poland 
burns more brightly than ever in the 
hearts of his own spiritual sons and 
daughters. 
@ Mr. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
world mourns the passing of one of 
the most courageous religious heroes 
of our time, Stefan Cardinal Wys- 
zynski, it is most fitting that we in the 
Congress humbly pay tribute to this 
very special man. 

His quiet fortitude and fearless lead- 
ership have left a mark on church and 
human rights policies not just in 
Poland, but worldwide. He was moder- 
ate but firm in his approach to the re- 
ligious and social upheaval in his 
homeland, fair but diligent in his ap- 
peals for needed change. 

He effected that change through his 
profound commitment to peace and 
reason that won for him universal re- 
spect. In New Jersey’s 15th District, 
where so many of his compatriots live, 
work, and now grieve at his passing, 
that respect is most deeply felt. 

Forthright and tireless in his pursuit 
of religious and human justice, Cardi- 
nal Wyszynski will be sorely missed, 
yet his legacy will be with us always. 
è Mr. WEBER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
in the past year, the eyes of the world 
have repeatedly turned to Poland as 
important events have unfolded. We 
have been inspired by the solidarity of 
Polish workers as they work with 
great diligence and courage to secure 
basic rights in the face of Communist 
oppression. We have seen the love and 
pride of the Polish for one of their 
sons as Pope John Paul II has spread 
his message of love and peace 
throughout the world. 

All of the world is now saddened by 
the news from Poland of the passing 
of one of her other sons, the primate 
of Poland, Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski. 

Since the Communist takeover of 
Poland, following World War II, Car- 
dinal Wyszynski represented strength, 
inspiration, and continuity to the 
people as the leader of the Polish 
Catholic Church. Cardinal Wyszyn- 
ski’s enlightened leadership kept alive 
the faith and spirit of the Polish in 
spite of a regime which would make 
every effort to crush such feelings; a 
rarity indeed among the world’s op- 
pressed nations. 

The people of the world should 
mourn the passing of this great leader, 
but should find inspiration in the 
belief that the unique spirit he is re- 
sponsible for will live on in Poland.e 
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Mr. DAUB. Mr. Speaker, with the 
passing of Cardinal Stefan Wyszynski, 
both Poland and the world have lost a 
great spiritual leader. 

Throughout his battles for a free 
and independent Poland, the cardinal 
demonstrated that it is the longer view 
of history which prevails over political 
expedience. It was this historical per- 
spective which enabled the primate of 
Poland to retain his influence while 
successive Communist leaders rose and 
fell. 

The same perspective prevailed also 
in 1956 when the cardinal’s guidance 
in a large way prevented a Russian in- 
vasion which afflicted Hungary that 
same year. 

Central to his philosophy were pow- 
erful, and I think correct, views of 
man’s relationship to God and state. 
He felt strongly that man ought to be 
in the service of God but not a slave of 
the state. 

The right of people to self-determine 
their own destiny was perhaps his 
most closely held political conviction. 
His revulsion at the Soviet imposition 
of a Communist government on the 
people of Poland was only equaled by 
his revulsion at the possibility of yet 
another Soviet violation of Poland’s 
national integrity. 

The cardinal was regarded as a living 

reminder of his homeland’s age-old 
quest for freedom and independence. 
His death impedes this quest, but the 
memory of him insures its ultimate 
success.@ 
Mr. GRADISON. Mr. Speaker, I 
join with my colleagues and freedom- 
loving people around the world in trib- 
ute to the late Stefan Cardinal Wy- 
szynski, archbishop of Gniezno and 
Warsaw and primate of Poland. His 
death on May 28 removes not only a 
great spiritual leader for millions of 
Catholic Poles but also a courageous 
and spirited advocate for human 
rights. 

Spared from imprisonment by the 
Nazis during their occupation of 
Poland in World War II, then-Father 
Wyszynski became a resistance leader 
and organizer of clandestine church 
meetings. His elevation to primate co- 
incided with the assumption of com- 
plete power in Poland by the Commu- 
nist Party in 1948. Despite an agree- 
ment signed in 1950 between church 
and state in which the church prom- 
ised not to meddle in politics and the 
state promised to respect the freedom 
to worship and propagate the faith, 
the Communists set out to undermine 
the church as a force in the lives of 
the Polish people. 

During the 1950’s, priests were jailed 
and the Catholic press was stilled. Car- 
dinal Wyszynski worked tirelessly and 
skillfully to moderate between church 
and state. He himself was jailed on es- 
pionage charges in 1953 for 3 years. 
Tension between church and state 
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lessened during the latter 1950’s and 
the 1960's, but this remarkable man 
remained vigilant to the intrusions of 
the government on the church’s pre- 
rogatives. 

His critical role in the recent labor 
disputes has been well documented. 
During 9 years as a professor at the 
Higher Seminary of Wloclawek, he 
became known as a labor priest, close 
to the needs and feelings of Poland's 
working people. In 1935, he founded 
and directed the Catholic Workers 
University. 

After the strikes of last July and 
August, Cardinal Wyszynski met with 
both Stanislaw Kania, Poland’s Com- 
munist Party leader, and Lech Walesa, 
the leader of the Solidarity Labor 
Union, urging both sides to moderate 
their positions. As a result, Poland 
averted a serious showdown and 
almost certain intervention by the 
Soviet Union. 

Pope John Paul II, a protege of the 
late cardinal and a personal friend 
through years of service, eulogized 
Wyszynski as “for more than 30 
years * * * the keystone of the unity 
of the church in Poland.” This accom- 
plished leader deserves the honor and 
respect of all Americans, regardless of 
religious beliefs. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks on the subject of this special 


order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


ITALIAN-AMERICAN HERITAGE 
WEEK 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. ANNUNZIO) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I was 
glad to join my colleagues in cospon- 
soring House Resolution 145, which 
was introduced by my good friend 
from New Jersey, the Honorable MAT- 
THEW J. RINALDO, expressing the sense 
of the House of Representatives that 
the week commencing June 7, 1981, be 
designated as “National Italian-Ameri- 
can Heritage Week.” 

I am also delighted to join my col- 
leagues in the House in paying tribute 
to the great contributions that Italo- 
Americans have made, not only to the 
discovery of America, but since the 
discovery of America, to the develop- 
ment of the United States. 

In all walks of our country’s life, 
Americans of Italian heritage have 
made innumerable and lasting contri- 
butions. Italians helped to explore the 
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new land and begin new settlements. 
William Paca was a signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and Italians 
fought heroically in all of America’s 
wars to preserve our freedom. In 
music, art, business, science, sports, 
education, politics, and architecture, 
Italian immigrants rank among Ameri- 
ca’s finest throughout our Nation's 
history. 

The designation of Italian-American 
Heritage Week is a tribute to the role 
of Italian immigrants in making our 
country strong and free, and Ameri- 
cans of Italian descent continue to 
carry forward the New World tradi- 
tion of determination, hard work, and 
courage begun by Christopher Colum- 
bus. 

A copy of House Resolution 145 fol- 
lows, which passed in the House of 
Representatives by voice vote on June 
4, 1981: 

H. Res. 145 

Whereas the House of Representatives 
full recognizes that it is essential for the 
people of the United States of America to 
understand and respect the rich heritage of 
all American ethnic groups if we are to 
maintain and foster national unity; 

Whereas the many great contributions of 
Italian-Americans to our country must be 
recognized and the deep Western roots of 
Italian-American culture, history, and tradi- 
tions must be appreciated; and 

Whereas Italian-Americans, like Colum- 
bus, the famous Italian geographer-naviga- 
tor-explorer, have had to rise by using indi- 
vidual initiative, imagination, and resource- 
fulness—traits that have distinguished the 
American character and made us a Nation 
of individuals who time after time have 
pressed forward to victory in situations that 
seemed to promise certain defeat: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives that the week commenc- 
ing on June 7, 1981, should be designated as 
“National Italian-American Heritage Week” 
and that the people of the United States 
should observe such week with appropriate 
ceremonies and activities.e 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK 
FINANCING NOTIFICATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
NEAL) is recognized for 5 minutes. 
Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I am noti- 
fying the House today of a US. 
Export-Import Bank proposal to help 
finance the sale of $142 million worth 
of nuclear power generating equip- 
ment manufactured by the General 
Electric Co. to the Government of Ro- 
mania. 

The Eximbank is prepared to au- 
thorize a direct credit of $120,742,500 
to make possible the sale of two 700- 
megawatt nuclear steam turbine gen- 
erators and related spare parts and 
services for use in Romania’s Cerna- 
voda Nuclear Power Station. 

General Electric is facing stiff com- 
petition for this sale from European 
manufacturers, particularly the 
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French, whose government export 
credit agency is prepared to finance 
the sale on highly favorable terms. If 
Eximbank support enables General 
Electric to make the sale, the company 
will have an opportunity to sell addi- 
tional equipment for another 12 to 14 
nuclear power units planned by Roma- 
nia. 

Because of slack demand in the 
United States, the export market has 
become important to the survival of 
the large steam turbine generator in- 
dustry in this country. 

This Eximbank financing notifica- 
tion was referred to me as chairman of 
the Banking Committee’s Subcommit- 
tee on International Trade, Invest- 
ment and Monetary Policy. Section 
2(bX3Xiii) of the Export-Import Bank 
Act of 1945, as amended, requires that 
the Eximbank notify Congress of pro- 
posed loans or guarantees involving 
the export of nuclear technology or 
equipment. Unless Congress deter- 
mines otherwise, the Eximbank may 
give final approval to the transaction 
after 25 days of continuous session of 
the Congress after notification. 

I am submitting for the Recorp the 
Eximbank notification, which gives de- 
tails about the proposed transaction 
with Romania. I would welcome any 
comments or questions my colleagues 
might have on this financing proposal. 

The Eximbank material follows: 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., May 26, 1981. 

Hon. STEPHEN L. NEAL, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on International 
Trade, Investment and Monetary Policy, 
House of Representatives, Rayburn 
House Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: Eximbank has sub- 
mitted a statement to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and the President 
of the Senate in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Section 2(bX3Xiii) of the Export- 
Import Bank Act of 1945. I am taking the 
liberty of providing you with a copy of this 
statement. 

Sincerely, 
Nancy S. PIGMAN, 
Congressional Relations Officer. 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., May 26, 1981. 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, U.S. 
Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: Pursuant to Sections 
2(bX3) (i) and (iii) of the Export-Import 
Bank Act of 1945, as amended, Eximbank 
hereby submits a statement to the House of 
Representatives with respect to the follow- 
ing transaction involving U.S. exports to the 
Socialist Republic of Romania (“Romania”). 

A. DESCRIPTION OF TRANSACTION 
1. Purpose 

Eximbank is prepared to authorize a 
credit of $120,742,500 to the Government of 
Romania (“Government”) to facilitate the 
purchase in the United States of two 700 
MW nuclear steam turbine generators and 
related spare parts and services for use in 
the Cernavoda Nuclear Power Station. The 
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Government has selected the General Elec- 
tric Company (“GE”) to provide the goods 
and services. The total U.S. export value of 
this transaction is $142,050,000. 

2. Identity of the parties 

Romenergo, a Romanian Foreign Trade 
Organization responsible for overall imple- 
mentation of the Government’s power proj- 
ects and related imports, is the borrower. 
Eximbank has made one prior loan to this 
organization, and it is current on all its obli- 
gations to the Bank. 

The Romanian Bank for Foreign Trade, a 
government-owned bank, will unconditional- 
ly guarantee repayment of the Eximbank 
Credit. The guarantee constitutes a general 
obligation of Romania for which its full 
faith and credit is pledged. Eximbank has 
received the guarantee of the Romanian 
Bank for Foreign Trade on all loans ex- 
tended to Romania. 

3. Nature and use of goods and services 

The goods and services to be exported 
from the United States consist of two 700 
MW nuclear steam turbine generators, 
spare parts and related services to be used 
in Unit Nos. 1 and 2 of the Cernavoda Nu- 
clear Power Station. The nuclear portion of 
the plant is being supplied by Atomic 
Energy Canada Limited utilizing CANDU 
technology, and the balance of the plant is 
being supplied by an Italian Company, An- 
saldo Meccanico Nucleare, in association 
with GE. 


4. Presidential determination and executive 
branch review 


Pursuant to Section 2(b)(2) of the Export- 
Import Bank Act of 1945, as amended, the 
President on May 20, 1981, determined that 
it is in the U.S. national interest for Exim- 
bank to extend a loan to Romania for this 
transaction. The Secretary of State is trans- 
mitting this determination to the Congress, 
and a copy of it is attached to this letter. 

In addition, in accordance with estab- 
lished procedures, the Department of 
Energy, the Department of State and the 
National Advisory Council on International 
Monetary and Financial Policies have ad- 
vised that they have no objection to Exim- 
bank's proceeding with the transaction. 


B. EXPLANATION OF EXIMBANK FINANCING 
1. Reasons 


GE faced intense competition from Euro- 
pean suppliers whose bids included financ- 
ing proposals for 85% of the contract price 
and were supported by their respective offi- 
cial export credit agencies. In the final 
stages of negotiations, Alsthom of France 
emerged as GE's strongest competitor pro- 
viding financing at a fixed interest rate of 
T% per annum supported by Compagnie 
Francaise d'Assurance pour le Commerce 
Exterieur (“COFACE”) France’s export 
credit agency. 

The exports financed by Eximbank will 
have favorable impact on income and em- 
ployment in the geographic areas where GE 
facilities are located. Specifically, GE states 
that the sale will result in a total of two mil- 
lion hours of employment in GE facilities in 
Schenectady, New York; Charleston, South 
Carolina; Portland, Maine; and Merrimack, 
New Hampshire. In addition, GE indicates 
that approximately 2,000 sub-suppliers in 
various states, including Indiana, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Carolina, Vermont and Wis- 
consin will participate in this transaction. 

Because of slack domestic demand, the 
export market has become important to the 
survival of the large steam turbine genera- 
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tor industry. Also, this first sale should 
result in follow-on sales of GE components 
for the other 12 to 14 units currently 
planned in the Romanian nuclear power 
program. 
2. The financing plan 

The financing plan for the total U.S. pro- 
curement for the turbine generators, spare 
parts and services supported by the Exim- 
bank Credit is as follows: 


Amount 


Percent 
of US. 
costs 


15 $21,307,500 
85 120.742.500 


100 142.050.000 


(a) Eximbank Charges 


The Eximbank Credit will bear interest at 
the rate of 8 percent per annum, payable 
semiannually. The interest rate to Romania 
is 7% percent per annum with GE paying 
the difference of % of 1 percent per annum. 
Eximbank will charge a commitment fee of 
% of 1 percent per annum on the undis- 
bursed amounts of the Eximbank Credit. 


(b) Repayment Terms 


Aggregate disbursements under the Exim- 
bank Credit will be repaid by Romania in 20 
semiannual installments beginning July 5, 
1989, six months after the estimated start- 
up date of the second turbine generator. 


3. Countertrade 


GE has entered into a countertrade agree- 
ment with the Romanians as a condition of 
award of this sale because all of the other 
foreign competitors also offered to accept 
countertrade arrangements. The counter- 
trade agreement calls for GE to purchase 
over an eleven year period goods equal to 
the value of GE exports to Romania. It is 
expected that a large portion of the Roma- 
nian goods will be purchased for sale to 
third country markets, but some imports 
into the U.S. will occur. Eximbank has ex- 
amined the countertrade agreement and has 
concluded that the agreement is not likely 
to have a significant adverse impact on the 
U.S. economy. 

In summary, Eximbank believes that the 
entire transaction should be favorable to 
the United States. 

Also attached is additional information on 
Eximbank activity in and economic data on 
the country of Romania. 

Sincerely, 
MARGARET W. KAHLIFF, 
Director. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, May 20, 1981. 
Presidential Determination No. 81-7. 
Memorandum for the Secretary of State. 
Subject: Determination under Section 
2(b)(2) of the Export-Import Bank Act 
of 1945, as amended—Socialist Republic 
of Romania. 

Pursuant to Section 2(b)(2) of the Export- 
Import Bank Act of 1945, as amended, I de- 
termine that it is in the national interest for 
the Export-Import Bank of the United 
States to extend a credit in the amount of 
$120,742,500 to the Socialist Republic of Ro- 
mania in connection with its purchase of 
two nuclear steam turbine generators and 
related services and spare parts. 

On my behalf, please transmit this deter- 
mination to the Speaker of the House and 
the President of the Senate. 


June 8, 1981 


This determination shall be published in 
the Federal Register. 
RONALD REAGAN. 


ROMANIA 
Area: 237.5 thousand square kilometers. 
Population: 22.1 million (1979). 


Population Density: 93.2 per square kilo- 
meters. 


Population growth rate: 0.8 percent. 
Sources and Application of National 
Income (1979): 
Sources: 
Industry 
Agriculture and forestry 
Construction. 


Transportation 
munications 


Percent 


and telecom- 


Changes in stocks.. 
Net exports 


1976 197 198 1979 


755 
$3,455 


. data: i j 
lage increases (percent) 
Employment increases (percent) 


459,000 
94,041,000 


REPAYMENT EXPERIENCE 


Payment of principal, interest and fees 
due on Eximbank loans to Romanian bor- 
rowers have generally been prompt. Since 
Eximbank began lending activity in Roma- 
nia in 1972 there have been no defaults or 
reschedulings. 6 
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EXPLANATION AS TO VOTE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. DANIEL- 
soN) is recognized for 5 minutes. 
Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
was unable to be present on the floor 
of the House of Representatives on 
May 28, 1981, when the House voted 
on rolicall No. 52, and voted to ap- 
prove the Journal of Wednesday, May 
27, 1981, and on rollcall No. 53, to sus- 
pend the rule and pass H.R. 3520, to 
amend the Clean Air Act to provide 
compliance date extensions for steel- 
making facilities on a case-by-case 
basis to facilitate modernization. Had I 
been present, I would have voted 
“aye” on rollcall No. 52 and “aye” on 
rolicall No. 53.@ 


RIO GRANDE CONFERENCE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I cer- 
tainly wish to allay any fears, I cer- 
tainly do not intend to take all 15 min- 
utes this afternoon. However, im- 
pulsed as I am by the need to go on 
the record, I wish to report that this 
past Saturday it was my honor and 
privilege, and personal satisfaction, to 
address the annual Rio Grande United 
Methodist Church Conference which 
is an historical one, perhaps the most 
historical of all the meetings in that 
particular church or Christian de- 
nomination in the Southwestern 
United States. 

To give my colleagues an idea of its 
historicity, all of the transactions in 
the official proceedings of the confer- 
ence are in Spanish because there are 
Spanish-speaking delegates from both 
the States of New Mexico, as well as 
Texas, and even some delegates from 
northeastern Mexico. 

The meeting is evocative of a history 
of the United States that has yet to be 
written, that particular developmental 
history in the southwest border coun- 
try, and particularly the 20-year 
period known as the Mexican revolu- 
tionary period stretching from about 
1910 to 1930. This conference is really 
unique. As a matter of fact, it is a sep- 
arate and apart annual conference 
from the main southwest conference 
of the Methodist Church which was 
celebrated in my district in San Anto- 
nio, Tex., the heart of the city, in fact 
at a place adjacent to the Alamo, just 
a few days prior to the Rio Grande 
conference last Saturday. But, it is 
nevertheless an integral part of meth- 
odism. 

The Rio Grande conference took 
place at Georgetown, Tex., at another 
historical site, the Southwestern Uni- 
versity, which has been in existence 
141 years and is a substantial educa- 
tional institution with a tremendous 
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background of service to methodism 
and in imparting education to the 
people of Texas. It is a beautiful 
campus. It has grown tremendously, 
just in the last 20 years, since I served 
in the Texas State Senate and had oc- 
casion last to go to the campus. 

In any event, I feel it was a real 
privilege to attend this particular con- 
ference last Saturday. The Methodist 
bishop for the region, Bishop Ernest 
Dixon, was there. The vice president 
of the university, William B. Jones, 
was also there and there were more 
than 1,000 persons present at this 
great conference. The discussion that 
I was asked to develop was the devel- 
oping eighties, the decade of the 
eighties, and the role of the ethnic 
minorities. 

Mr. Speaker, I will insert in the 
Recorp at this point the substance of 
the address that I gave in pursuance 
of that request: 

I am grateful to have the opportunity to 
be here with you, and spend a few minutes 
reflecting on the eternal dilemma: Where do 
we go from here? There are never any easy 
answers or sure road signs to guide us in 
life’s conflicts, no matter how great or small 
those might be. We travel with certainty 
only when we move on the basis of firm 
faith; it is so in daily life, it is so in academic 
life, it is so in political life. Therefore, when 
you ask me to talk about the role of minori- 
ties in the eighties, you are asking me to de- 
scribe a map that does not really exist, 
except in faith—the faith that we can, even 
in the resurgent spirit of a new know-noth- 
ing age of politics, still find ways to improve 
the lot of people who are all too often left 
behind, left out, and left hurt in the great 
swirl and hubbub of our society. 

We know at the outset, in the words of 
Herman Melville, that “there is no steady 
unretracing progress in this life; we do not 
progress through fixed gradations * .“ 
There is no way that we can with certainty 
say what this decade will bring, or what we 
will be like at the end of it. All we can know 
is that we have to strive for the best that is 
within ourselves, and seek to commit this 
country to do the best that it can for all of 
its people. 

There is in any country, any society, the 
temptation to be complacent, to shut out 
the afflictions and problems of the unfortu- 
nate. This is no less true of our great coun- 
try than of any other—but still there is a re- 
deeming optimism that prevails in our coun- 
try. Most of us believe that there are very 
few problems of any kind that can’t be 
licked. That is why Americans didn't let the 
prairie be the end of the westward move- 
ment, There might have been less water and 
little wood in the West—but Americans dis- 
covered that you did not have to have wood 
or stone to build fences, you could use wire. 
And you did not have to have water in 
streams, you could drill deep wells and bring 
the water from the earth by using the 
power of the wind. And just as we have 
tended to be inventive and practical, so have 
we realized that social problems can be 
licked, too. Sometimes our efforts to help 
our fellow man have been terrible failures— 
prohibition was a disaster—but far more 
often we have found that there are ways 
and means of helping our fellow human 
beings overcome the viscissitudes of life. So 
we have been optimists. 
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I like to think that our general optimism 
has also made us idealists. Justice Brandeis, 
who himself sprang from a class who were 
subjected to the most odious kind of dis- 
crimination, found it in his heart to say 
this: 

“There is in most Americans some spark 
of idealism, which can be fanned into flame. 
It takes sometimes a divining rod to find out 
what it is; but when found * * * the results 
are extraordinary.” 

We know from history and the events of 
our own lives that idealism is a real and 
present thing in our society. Where else but 
in America would anyone dream up an idea 
as outlandish, and as outlandishly success- 
ful, as the Peace Corps? Where else but in 
America would we find a President inviting, 
as Franklin Roosevelt did, the Daughters of 
the American Revolution to think of them- 
selves as immigrants? Where else but in 
America could there have been the great 
civil rights movement, that mighty and 
cresting wave of equality and dignity, that 
expressed itself in words of idealism and 
faith that no one could ever forget: 

“We shall overcome, we shall overcome, I 
do believe, 

“We shall overcome some day.” 

Nowhere but in America could you find 
that kind of movement, born in faith, nour- 
ished by optimism, and fueled by pure ideal- 
ism, crystallized in those words. 

And now here we stand, the fight for 
simple access won. Here we stand, knowing 
that the real fight is only now beginning. 
For it means nothing if we have the right to 
walk into the hamburger joint if we lack the 
money to buy the burger. It means nothing 
to have the right to apply for a job if we 
don’t have decent schools to equip us for 
that job. It means nothing to have the right 
to buy or rent a home if there are no homes 
to buy or rent. 

The fight of the civil rights movement 
was a fight for access. The fight today is 
much harder than that: it is the fight for 
the mainstream, the fight for economic op- 
portunity. 

And this is the key: It is not a fight only 
for the minority people of this country; it is 
a fight for all the people of this country. 

In the State of Texas about a third of the 
population could be considered a member of 
one minority or another. About one Texan 
in five as Hispanic. About one Texan in 
eight is a black. It is true that when you 
talk about unemployment, when you talk 
about low income, and when you talk about 
poor education, and when you talk about 
poor nutrition, those are problems that fall 
first and hardest and most often on the mi- 
nority population of this state. 

But when you talk about absolute num- 
bers, there are twice as many poor Anglos in 
Texas as there are poor Hispanics. There 
are four times more poor Anglos in Texas 
than there are poor blacks. 

Therefore, when we talk about the fight 
for economic opportunity, we are not 
merely talking about a fight of, by, and for 
blacks and hispanics. We are talking about a 
fight for all poor people. 

When we talk about how Republican 
budget cuts hurt poor people, we too often 
forget that the greatest number of the poor 
are not minorities at all, but Anglos. 

For all poor people, the fight in this 
decade is to reach the mainstream, the 
point where most Americans live: a decent 
job, a decent education, a decent home, and 
a decent meal on the table. 

Because so many in the minority popula- 
tion are poor, this effort to reach the main- 
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stream is too easily seen as simply a minori- 
ty struggle. Such an image is wrong—for the 
problems of all poor and struggling people 
are different only in degree. And there is no 
degree of difference in the pain of poverty; 
a hungry stomach does not differentiate be- 
tween races. 

In the civil rights struggle, the key was to 
awaken the realization that civil rights was 
not just a concern of black people; it was a 
concern of all people. 

I remember vividly that when I filibus- 
tered against the infamous segregation bills 
of the fifties, I did not merely arouse the 
hatred of rednecks and the suspicions of the 
FBI. My own friends said they were disap- 
pointed in me; that I was trying to reduce 
my own hispanic brothers down to the level 
of blacks. But what was any different about 
laws that tried to exclude me from certain 
housing, right along with blacks? What was 
any different about me being excluded from 
a public park, right along with blacks? What 
harmed blacks, harmed me. And what of- 
fended any human being offended all 
human beings. 

There are many keys to the economic 
mainstream. It takes more to reach that 
mainstream than to have an opportunity for 
a job; it is necessary to be equipped for that 
job. And so for many, the main thing is to 
stay in school to gain skills. 

We have done well in that task in the last 
decade, and the progress for minorities has 
been encouraging. And yet even today 
among adult Hispanics in Texas, only a 
third have finished high school. Blacks by 
contrast can count half their adult number 
as being high school graduates. Meanwhile, 
two-thirds of the Anglos have completed a 
high school education. . 

Therefore, for a third of the Anglo popu- 
lation, half the black population and two- 
thirds of the Hispanic population, education 
remains a supreme priority. Without educa- 
tion, and without skill, the door to opportu- 
nity may be open but the threshold remains 
too high to cross. 

What that educational attainment means 
is this: a third of the Anglo population of 
this state lives on an income of less than 
$6,000 a year. Close to 60 percent of Hispan- 
ics and blacks on that kind of income—$500 
a month, 

Here in Texas, if you have less than four 
years of education, it doesn’t make much 
difference what your ethnic background is: 
black, white, or brown, anybody with less 
than a fourth grade education is, two-thirds 
of the time, working at a low wage blue 
collar job of one kind or another. 

There is nothing dishonorable about hon- 
orable work—but what I am saying is that 
staying in school is the first prerequisite to 
entering America’s true mainstream, and 
that is the upwardly mobile population, the 
population that moves up the ladder, rather 
than being forced to stay on the same level, 
unable to move ahead. 

If we have to be concerned about educa- 
tion, we have to doubly concerned about the 
forces that are threatening our schools 
today. All across Texas, there is resentment 
about property tax levels. Our state’s teach- 
ers are inadequately paid, and they get 
nothing like the respect their jobs entitle 
them to. But most alarming of all is the fact 
that at the same time the Reagan budget 
programs intends to cut Federal aid to 
schools by 25 percent. What this means for 
disadvantaged people is that it will be next 
to impossible for schools to provide the kind 
of remedial and special education in the 
eighties that they did in the seventies—this, 
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at a time when test scores are confirming 
that those programs have worked and 
worked well—this, at a time when we know 
that the investment in human potential has 
truly paid off. Just this week, the House 
Education and Labor Committee, driven by 
the fantastic budget cuts imposed by the 
Republican budget, voted to kill future 
funding for the impacted areas assistance 
program. This can, if the decision sticks, 
have disastrous effects on schools in San 
Antonio that have no conceivable way to 
relay on local taxes to make up the differ- 
ence. 

And we are seeing moves to dismantle 
Federal aid to the handicapped. Here in 
Texas, the clients of the Texas Rehabilita- 
tion Commission last year reported a total 
income of $19 million, before rehabilitation 
training. After that training, their income 
went up to $120 million. The cost? About 
$25 million. Vocational rehabilitation pro- 
duced, in other words, an increase in income 
of four dollars for every single dollar that 
was invested in that training. 

Yet that program stands in clear danger 
today. 

I think that if we but had the instruments 
to measure it, we would see that education 
of every kind produces the same kind or 
return on investment. For the poor and dis- 
advantaged, there is absolutely no doubt 
that the chances of getting a job increases 
with each additional year of school, and the 
quality and income from that job likewise 
increase with each additional year spent in 
school. 

And for that reason, I think that ethnic 
minorities need first to be concerned about 
maintaining educational opportunities in 
the eighties—and this is a concern of every 
citizen, rich or poor, black or white. 

I have said much about education, and I 
underscore the importance of education as 
the key to economic opportunity. 

But I do not want to leave the impression 
that the struggle ends there. 

If there is no job to be had, qualifications 
and skills make no difference. If there is no 
food in the house, it does not matter how 
great the schools are; hunger and learning 
aren't compatible. If there is no roof to live 
under, no clothing to wear, it does not 
matter if the schools are outstanding. 

We have to be concerned with overall eco- 
nomic program. We have to be concerned 
with programs that make it possible to real- 
ize human potential. 

When an administration creates deliber- 
ately an economic program that forces high 
interest rates upon us—we have to under- 
stand that those interest rates force a gen- 
eral economic slowdown, a general rise in 
unemployment, a general rise in small busi- 
ness bankruptcies. Those are the things 
that fall hardest on those who have the 
least to begin with—and most particularly 
on minority groups. Does the building in- 
dustry have trouble? Then we have to real- 
ize that the small builders and the small 
subcontractors—a great many of whom are 
minority persons struggling for a break- 
through—are hit first, hardest and longest 
of all. Does the auto industry have trouble? 
It is the assembly-line worker, the car sales- 
man, the mechanics who suffer the first 
blows, the hardest knocks, and the greatest 
struggle. Do the banks cut off loans? We 
have to understand that it is the corner 
grocer, the neighborhood dry cleaner, the 
independent merchant, who really suffers 
the consequences. 

In each and every case, it is not just the 
minority who suffer—it is every struggling 
person in this country who suffers. 
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What we have to look for them, is ways 
and means to make common cause with ev- 
eryone who shares the concerns and bur- 
dens of proverty, or handicaps of one kind 
or another. 

It was making that common cause that al- 
lowed the great civil rights breakthrough. 
Now that we are looking for economic op- 
portunity, the fight is far more complex, far 
more subtle, far more difficult—but it can 
only be won in the same way: by making 
common cause with all who are poor, all 
who are oppressed, all who need help, and 
all who care about human decency. 

What we cannot afford is to become 
locked in some sterile self-isolation. 

Not long after the Civil War, Walt Whit- 
man wrote a great essay, “Democratic 
Vistas.” We have to understand that Whit- 
man loved this country as few others could; 
he saw its greatness torn assunder; he 
worked in military hospitals around Wash- 
ington, and witnessed the terrible tragedy of 
war; and he had mourned the death of Lin- 
coln. And yet, despite all that, he looked to 
the future and saw a nation, which he said, 
would eventually have “forty or fifty great 
States.” And he saw in America a place 
where every individual could realize the best 
in himself. He saw equality for women. He 
saw the building of a unique, ideal society. 
And he saw the dangers of injustice and iso- 
lation: he might have been thinking of 
today’s demands for blind conformity when 
he wrote: 

“The great word Solidarity has risen. Of 
all dangers to a nation, as things exist in 
our day, there can be no greater one than 
having certain portions of the people set off 
by a line drawn—they not privileged as 
others, but degraded, humiliated, made of 
no account.” 

What he was saying was this: We can nei- 
ther allow ourselves to be cast into ethnic 
stereotypes, nor can we put ourselves into 
such a mold. Just as we would not have soci- 
ety put us into an isolated box, neither 
should we, in our own pride, impose rigid 
conformity on ourselves. In Whitman’s 
vision of America, every man and woman 
would be unique, would honor their own 
roots, but be free to reach out in all direc- 
tions to other people, other citizens. He saw 
American individualism as “Not that half 
only * * * which isolates. There is another 
half, which is adhesiveness or love, that 
fuses, ties, and aggregates, making the races 
comrades, and fraternizing all.“ 

Whitman lived and wrote at a time of 
great national disillusionment. “The din of 
disputation rages around me,” he wrote. 
“Acrid the temper of the parties; the Presi- 
dent sends his message, reconstruction is in 
abeyance; the nomination and the contest 
for the twenty-first Presidential draw close, 
with loudest threat and bustle.” But he did 
not despair: 

“Of these, and all the like of these, the 
eventuations I know not; but well I know 
that behind them, and whatever their even- 
tuations, the vital things remain safe and 
certain, and all the needed work goes on.” 

So are we in an age of disillusionment. 
The industrial world sees slow growth, and 
no way to cope with the insidious effects of 
inflation—and so the rich intend to build 
their walls higher and surround their 
wealth with moats, fearing that they might 
lose everything. 

The politics of the Administration today 
is a new period of Know-Nothing—some- 
thing that Whitman knew very well. The 
Administration puts its civil rights litigation 
on hold; it spends all its energies disman- 
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tling education, housing, and employment 
programs, saying that when the economy is 
right, everyone will be all right. But they 
ignore and forget the experience of our own 
past. It was only in the sixties that we had 
ideal economic conditions like those Stock- 
man promises. Yes, in the sixties we had low 
unemployment, we had low inflation and we 
had rapid growth. But we also had millions 
who were left out of the general prosperity, 
millions who has no way to latch onto the 
promise of America—the promise that they 
too could become the kind of individuals we 
all want to be—the promise that every man 
and woman could realize their full potential. 
We discovered then that general prosperity 
and stability does not bring with it automat- 
ic success for everyone. There are those for 
whom the door may be open, but the 
threshold too high to step over. There are 
those who struggle for food, for the bare ne- 
cessities of life, for any kind of hope at all. 

That is why we had riots: in the midst of 
plenty, there was despair. 

And that is why the new Know-Nothing 
age is so dangerous. It ignores the reality 
that even when there is plenty, even when 
there is economic stability, there are those 
who need help to survive and to realize their 
share of the dream. 

For us, then, for those of us who are 
ethnic minorities, and for those who care 
about people who are in need, this is the 
task of the eighties: 

We must first and foremost defend the 
basic civil rights that have been so hard 
won. After all, as Melville warns, the grada- 
tions of progress aren't automatic, and re- 
tracing our steps is a possibility. It would be 
tragic to forget that vigilance is not only 
prudent, but absolutely necessary in an age 
where the President aims to tear down the 
structures that protect civil rights from af- 
firmative action right down to the elemen- 
tal human rights of prisoners. 

Secondly, we must concentrate our ener- 
gies and resources on the fight for economic 
opportunity—for it means little or nothing 
to have the right to ride the bus if we can’t 
scrape up the money to buy the ticket, or to 
enter school where there are no books. 

And third, we must make common cause 
with others. When the civil rights of some 
are threatened, the civil rights of all are 
threatened. When poverty afflicts minori- 
ties, it also afflicts those who are not in our 
number, 

We cannot let ourselves be isolated, or 
work in ways that isolate ourselves. 

The great strength of this country, as 
Whitman observed, is in its diversity. He 
saw in us a great, rolling mass—individual 
and yet united. No matter how great the 
concern, how far the vision, “sooner or later 
we come down to one single, solitary soul.” 

And so it is with us. 

We have to concern ourselves with the 
greatest good for the greatest number. And 
yet we can never forget that for people of 
faith and people of good will, we can never 
forget the individual dignity and worth of 
each “single, solitary soul.“ 

That is what our country is about, it is 
what our faith is about, and it is what our 
task is about. If we maintain civil rights, if 
we achieve economic opportunity, we can 
only do it as part of a great nation that re- 
mains dedicated to the achievement of indi- 
vidual potential, a nation that prizes most 
of all, its own people. 

That is why the song reads: 

We shall overcome * * * black and white 
together, 

We shall overcome, I do believe. 
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SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GLICKMAN) to revise and 
extend their remarks and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Gonza.ez, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Annuwnzio, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Weaver, for 60 minutes, on June 
9. 
Mr. NEAL, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. DANIELSON, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Roserts of Kansas) and 
to include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. RITTER in two instances. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Ohio. 

Mr. CORCORAN. 

Mr. Dornan of California. 

Mr. GRaADISON. 

Mr. PORTER. 

Mr. FrIEeLDs in two instances. 

Mr. CLAUSEN. 

Mr. CourRTER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GLICKMAN) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. LEVITAS. 

Mr. ANDERSON in 10 instances. 

Mr. GONZALEz in 10 instances. 

Mr. Brown of California in 10 in- 
stances. 

Mr. Annunzzro in six instances. 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee in 10 in- 
stances. 

Mr. Boner of Tennessee in five in- 
stances. 

Mr. Reuss. 

Mr. FOLEY. 

Mr. SKELTON. 

Mr. RAHALL. 

Mr. NATCHER. 

Mr. MAZZOLI. 

Mr. HUGHES. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker's 
table, and under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

S. 1197. An act to amend and extend cer- 
tain Federal laws relating to housing, com- 
munity, and economic development, and re- 
lated programs, to provide an improved and 
expedited multifamily mortgage foreclosure 
procedure, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking, Finance and Urban 
Affairs. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. HAWKINS, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee has examined 
and found truly enrolled bills of the 
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House of the following titles, which 
were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 2156. An act to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to extend by 12 months 
the period during which funds appropriated 
for grants by the Veterans’ Administration 
for the establishment and support of new 
State medical schools may be expended; and 

H.R. 3512. An act making supplemental 
and further continuing appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1981, 
rescinding certain budget authority, and for 
other purposes. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. HAWKINS, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee did on June 5, 
1981, present to the President, for his 
approval, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 2156. An act to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to extend by 12 months 
the period during which funds appropriated 
for grants by the Veterans’ Administration 
for the establishment and support of new 
State medical schools may be expended; and 

H.R. 3512. An act making supplemental 
and further continuing appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1981, 
rescinding certain budget authority, and for 
other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o’clock and 40 minutes 
p.m.), the House adjourned until to- 
morrow, Tuesday, June 9, 1981, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1535. A letter from the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting six reports of viola- 
tions of the Anti-Deficiency Act, pursuant 
to section 367962) of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

1536. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and the Under Secretary of Interi- 
or, transmitting a preliminary report on the 
Youth Conservation Corps for 1980, pursu- 
ant to section 5 of Public Law 93-408; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

1537. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting the semiannual report 
on the activities of the audit, inspection and 
investigative units of the Department of De- 
fense, covering the period ended March 31, 
1981, pursuant to section 8(a)(1) of Public 
Law 95-452; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1538. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Administration), 
transmitting a report of a new record 
system, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552a(o); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

1539. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor, General Services Administration, trans- 
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mitting the annual report for fiscal year 
1980 on personal property furnished to non- 
Federal recipients, pursuant to section 
202(e) of the Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Services Act of 1949, as amended; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

1540. A letter from the General Counsel, 
U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, transmitting reports on political 
contributions by Ambassador-designate 
Edward L. Rowny, and members of his 
family, pursuant to section 304(bX2) of 
Public Law 96-465; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

1541. A letter from the Acting Director, 
Defense Security Assistance Agency, trans- 
mitting notice that the Department of De- 
fense has provided various items of emer- 
gency military equipment and certain assist- 
ance to El Salvador pursuant to section 
506(b(2) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

1542. A letter from the Assistant Legal 
Adviser for Treaty Affairs, Department of 
State, transmitting copies of international 
agreements, other than treaties, entered 
into by the United States, pursuant to 1 
U.S.C. 112b(a); to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

1543. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting the second annual 
report on public lands management, as of 
October 31, 1980, pursuant to section 311 of 
the Federal Land Policy and Management 
Act of 1976; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

1544. A letter from the Secretary of 
Energy, transmitting a report on results of 
an investigation of the allegations against 
Mr. James B. Hammet, administrator, 
Southwestern Power Administration, Tulsa, 
Okla., pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 1206(b)(5)(a); to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

1545. A letter from the Vice President for 
Administration, U.S. Synthetic Fuels Corpo- 
ration, transmitting the financial report of 
the Corporation for the quarter ended 
March 31, 1981, pursuant to section 177(c) 
of Public Law 96-294; jointly, to the Com- 
mittees on Banking, Finance and Urban Af- 
fairs, and Energy and Commerce. 

1546. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on work measurement programs in 
Department of Defense maintenance depots 
(PLRD-81-20, June 8, 1981); jointly, to the 
Committees on Government Operations and 
Armed Services. 

1547. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the minerals management policy- 
making process of the Department of the 
Interior (EMD-81-53, June 5, 1981); jointly, 
to the Committees on Government Oper- 
ations and Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1548. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the Department of Energy’s pro- 
cedures for awarding a contract to operate 
the Argonne National Laboratory and other 
related matters (EMD-81-66, June 8, 1981); 
jointly, to the Committees on Government 
Operations and Science and Technology. 

1549. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on changes needed in the Federal as- 
sistance system to encourage productivity 
improvement in State and local govern- 
ments administering Federal assistance pro- 
grams (AFMD-81-51, June 5, 1981); jointly, 
to the Committees on Government Oper- 
ations, Agriculture, and Ways and Means. 
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1550. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on assessing the impact of Federal 
and State taxes on the domestic minerals in- 
dustry (EMD-81-13, June 8, 1981); jointly, 
to the Committees on Government Oper- 
ations, Interior and Insular Affairs, and 
Ways and Means. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 

Mr. HAWKINS: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. Report on allocation of budget 
totals by program (Rept. No. 97-128). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


SUBSEQUENT ACTION ON BILLS 
INITIALLY REFERRED UNDER 
TIME LIMITATIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X, the follow- 
ing actions were taken by the Speaker: 

The Committee on Science and Technolo- 
gy discharged from further consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 2330) on June 5, 1981. 

The bill (H.R. 3603) referred for a period 
ending not later than June 19, 1981, to the 
Committee on Banking, Finance and Urban 
Affairs only for consideration of subsection 
1506(b) of the bill, and to the Committee on 
Ways and Means only for consideration of 
subsection 1506(b) and paragraph 2 of sec- 
tion 502 of the bill. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


(Omitted from the Record of Thursday, June 
4, 1981) 

By Mr. DANIEL B. CRANE (for him- 
self and Mr. PAUL): 

H.R. 3789. A bill to provide for the mint- 
ing of U.S. gold coins; to the Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

[Submitted Monday, June 8, 1981) 
By Mr. DANIELSON (for himself and 
Mr. MOORHEAD): 

H.R. 3837. A bill to recognize the organiza- 
tion known as Former Members of Con- 
gress; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DE LA GARZA (for himself, Mr. 
Fo.ey, Mr. BEDELL, Mr. BOWEN, Mr. 
CoELHO, Mr. Rose, Mr. HARKIN, Mr. 
HATCHER, Mr. JEFFORDS, Mr. Jones of 
Tennessee, Mr. Jones of North Caro- 
lina, Mr. RIcHMOND, and Mr. 


WEAVER): 

H.R. 3838. A bill to provide changes in leg- 
islation to meet reconciliation requirements 
of the first congressional budget resolu- 
tion—fiscal year 1982—for the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. DYMALLY (for himself and 
Mr. Brown of California): 

H.R. 3839. A bill to establish a U.S. design 
council within the Department of Com- 
merce; jointly, to the Committees on Energy 
and Commerce and Science and Technolo- 
gy. 
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By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 3840. A bill to prohibit for 2 years 
the conversion of residential rental units to 
residential units which are to be offered for 
sale, and to establish a Presidential Com- 
mission on Problems Relating to the Con- 
version of Residential Rental Units; to the 
Committee on Banking, Finance and Urban 
Affairs. 

H.R. 3841. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
tax treatment of condominiums and cooper- 
ative housing corporations; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FIELDS: 

H.R. 3842. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow the credit for 
production of natural gas from certain non- 
conventional sources only if such natural 
gas was sold at a lawful price without regard 
to section 107 and subtitle B of title I of the 
Natural Gas Policy Act of 1978; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FORD of Michigan: 

H.R. 3843. A bill to amend title 5 of the 
United States Code to extend from 2 days to 
4 days the number of days per 30-calendar 
days during which crews of vessels may be 
granted leaves of absence and to remove the 
restriction that such leaves of absence be 
applicable only to service on extended voy- 
ages; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. FRANK: 

H.R. 3844. A bill to amend the copyright 
law respecting the limitations on exclusive 
rights to secondary transmission; to amend 
the Communications Act of 1934 respecting 
retransmission of programs originated by 
broadcast stations; and for other purposes; 
jointly to the Committees on the Judiciary 
and Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. NEAL: 

H.R. 3845. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt from the 
excise tax on fireams small manufacturers 
and producers; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 3846. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to allow the deduction of 
home health care and nursing home ex- 
penses paid by families on behalf of their 
relatives; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 3847. A bill to amend titles II, VII, 
XI, XVI, XVIII and XIX of the Social Secu- 
rity Act to provide for the improved admin- 
istration of the old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance program, the supplemental 
security income program, and the medicare 
program by a newly established independ- 
ent Social Security Administration, to sepa- 
rate social security trust fund items from 
the general Federal budget, to prohibit the 
mailing of certain notices with social securi- 
ty and supplemental security income benefit 
checks, and for other purposes; jointly, to 
the Committees on Ways and Means and 
Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. STARE: 

H.R. 3848. A bill to establish a service in- 
dustries development program in the De- 
partment of Commerce; jointly, to the Com- 
mittees on Banking, Finance and Urban Af- 
fairs, Foreign Affairs, Energy and Com- 
merce, the Judiciary, and Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DERWINSKI: 

H. Con. Res. 142. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress with re- 
spect to the complexity of Federal income 
tax forms; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


111. By Mr. ARCHER: A memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Texas, relative to 
M-X missile system; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

112. By the SPEAKER: A memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Texas, relative to 
M-X missile system; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

113. Also, a memorial of the Legislature of 
the Territory of the Virgin Islands, relative 
to social programs; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

114. Also, a memorial of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Missouri, rela- 
tive to America’s Vietnam POW’s and 
MIA's; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

115. Also, a memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Colorado, relative to water re- 
sources; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

116. Also, a memorial of the Legislature of 
the Territory of the Virgin Islands, relative 
to the Virgin Islands Nonimmigrant Alien 
Act of 1981; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 
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ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 


H.R. 1400: Mrs. SCHROEDER and Mr. BEARD. 

H.R. 1765: Mr. Sam B. HALL, JR., of Texas 
and Mr. ROYBAL. 

H.R. 2103: Mr. Lorr, Mr. NAPIER, Mr. 
NEAL, Mr. Epwarps of Oklahoma, and Mr. 
DASCHLE. 

H.R. 2104: Mr. BARNARD. 

H.R. 2234: Mr. McCurpy, Mr. OTTINGER, 
Mr. Akaka, Mr. Swirr, Mr. Lantos, and Mr. 
MARTIN of New York. 

H.R. 2235: Mr. McCurpy, Mr. OTTINGER, 
Mr. AKAKA, Mr. Swirt, Mr. Lantos, and Mr. 
MARTIN of New York, 

H.R. 2788: Mr. Gruman, Mr. HILer, Mr. 
NAPIER, and Ms. FERRARO. 

H.R. 2794: Mr. McCurpy, Mr. OTTINGER, 
Mr. Akaka, Mr. Lantos, and Mr. MARTIN of 
New York. 

H.R. 3262: Mr. Mazzour, and Mr. MORRI- 
SON. 

H.R. 3412: Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. ROSENTHAL, 
Mr. Fauntroy, Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland, 
Mr. CROCKETT, Mr. FOLGIETTA, Mr. HARKIN, 
Mr. WYDEN, Mr. VENTO, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. 
RANGEL, and Mr. Ford of Tennessee. 

H.R. 3465: Mr. WILLIAMS of Ohio, Mr. GIB- 
BONS, Mr. Mott, Mr. Rose, Mr. Brown of 
Ohio, Mr. Forp of Tennessee, Mr. MOLLO- 
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HAN, Mr. PRANK, Mr. SHELBY, Mr. McHucuH, 
Mr. WHITEHURST, Mr. BEDELL, Mr. Mav- 
ROULES, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. Jones of Tennes- 
see, Mr. Barats, Mr. Bowen, Mrs. HECKLER, 
and Mr. CAMPBELL. 

H. Con. Res, 112: Mr. FINDLEY. 

H. Res. 93: Mrs. Rouxema, Mr. McCurpy, 
Mr. AKAKA, and Mr. LANTOS. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, peti- 
tions and papers were laid on the 
Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

108. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Gold 
Card Club, International Federation of Pro- 
fessional and Technical Engineers, Mer- 
chantville, N.J., relative to Federal Deposit 
Insurance; to the Committee on Banking, 
Finance and Urban Affairs. 

109. Also, petition of Upper Northeast Co- 
ordinating Council, Washington, D.C., rela- 
tive to Home Rule Charter; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

110. Also, petition of the Community 
Services Department, San Bernardino, 
Calif., relative to support of the reauthor- 
ization of the Economic Opportunity Act; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

111. Also, petition of U.S.P.H.S. Outpa- 
tient Clinic in Honolulu, Hawaii relative to 
health care; to the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


DRINAN DELIVERS GONZAGA 
ADDRESS 


HON. THOMAS S. FOLEY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1981 


@ Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to share 
with my colleagues in the House the 
commencement address given recently 
by a friend and former colleague, the 
Reverend Robert F. Drinan, S.J., to 
the graduating class of the Gonzaga 
University School of Law in Spokane, 
Wash. 

As Members of this body are well 
aware, throughout his distinguished 
and multifaceted career as priest, leg- 
islator, lawyer, and teacher of the law, 
Father Drinan has been deeply in- 
volved in the problems of the criminal 
justice system in this country and in 
the promotion of human rights inter- 
nationally. 

It is with the greatest of pleasure 
that I share with you our former col- 
league’s thought-provoking speech 
which not only outlines the challenges 
facing the legal profession in the 
decade ahead but serves as an inspir- 
ing charge to those of us in the law- 
making profession as well. 

CHALLENGES TO THE LEGAL PROFESSION IN THE 
1980's 


(By Robert F. Drinan, S.J.) 


It is an exciting time to become a member 
of the bar. There is everywhere a new fer- 
ment about professional responsibility and a 
new awareness of the role and the responsi- 
bilities of the legal profession in America. 

Law schools have become more vibrant 
and questioning than ever before. Your own 
distinguished law school has trained you in 
an excellent and exemplary way with re- 
spect to all of the challenges which are 
before you as you are, in the lovely English 
phrase, “called to the bar.” 

Law students, furthermore, are now better 
educated than ever before; they are more di- 
versified, and they are looking for new hori- 
zons. 

It may not be fanciful to think that a new 
golden age is about to arrive for the legal 
profession in America. We recall with pride 
that it was the bar in America from about 
1780 to about 1840 that were the moral lead- 
ers of America and the individuals who 
fashioned our most basic institutions. 

Several years ago Professor James Willard 
Hurst wrote a book on American legal histo- 
ry where he stated that after 1890 the bar 
became the defender of the status quo and 
the spokesman of the rich and the powerful. 
That conclusion of Professor Hurst might 
have been accurate at some time in the past, 
but now the bar and the legal profession as 
never before desire to bring complete justice 
and total equality to the people of America. 

I want to discuss with you three chal- 
lenges that are confronting the legal profes- 


sion at this time: (1) the preservation of the 
Legal Services Corporation, (2) the hope 
that the bar in America can apply the 
genius of our law to the resolution of world 
hunger and the arms race and (3) the con- 
tribution which the legal profession must 
make to the struggle for human rights 
around the world. 


THE LEGAL SERVICES CORPORATION MUST 
SURVIVE 


In New Orleans in 1965 at the mid-year 
meeting of the American Bar Association, 
then President of the ABA, Lewis Powell, 
now a member of the United States Su- 
preme Court, led the ABA into a leadership 
role with regard to the formation of the 
Legal Services Corporation. That entity now 
has a budget of $320 million, resolves 1% 
million cases each year, and employs 6,000 
attorneys throughout the nation. 

The very existence of the Legal Services 
Corporation has been challenged in Wash- 
ington. The President of the American Bar 
Association, Mr. William Reece Smith, has 
stated that the Legal Services Corporation 
is an ideal example of cooperation between 
the government and the local bar associ- 
ations. Mr. Smith, in a strong endorsement 
for the continued funding at the present 
level of the Legal Services Corporation, em- 
ployed these words: 

“We enjoy in this country one of the 
oldest surviving democracies. One thing 
that has made it work is the belief of our 
citizenry that wrongs will be redressed and 
rights protected for all our citizens .. the 
Pledge of Allegiance reads ‘with liberty and 
justice for all’.” 

During the first few months of your life 
as an attorney a monumental struggle will 
be going on between the organized bar and 
those forces within our government which 
state that the Legal Services Corporation 
has no right to exist. The outcome of this 
struggle will say a good deal about the de- 
termination of attorneys in this country to 
protect the most successful program in the 
history of America to make legal services 
available to the needy. All of us must re- 
member—especially new attorneys—what 
Solon, the ancient Athenian lawmaker, said 
2500 years ago: “Justice will not come until 
those who are not hurt feel just as indig- 
nant as those who are hurt.” 

THE LEGAL PROFESSION, WORLD HUNGER AND 

THE ARMS RACE 


Lawyers in America have always come for- 
ward as the country confronts new crises. 
Lawyers wrote the ringing phrases of the 
Declaration of Independence. Lawyers for- 
mulated the Constitution and hammered 
out the Bill of Rights. It was lawyers also 
that created that marvelous—almost mirac- 
ulous—thing which we call the separation of 
powers. Lawyers crafted the 13th, 14th, and 
15th Amendments after the Civil War. Law- 
yers in the 1930s fashioned the legal institu- 
tions of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission (SEC), the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board (NLRB), and all those other 
regulatory agencies which have helped to 
bring economic prosperity to America by ar- 
ranging a balancing of the competing inter- 
ests which exist in this country. 

Lawyers devised the structures of the 
United Nations in 1945, directed the Mar- 


shall Plan that saved Europe from collapse, 
and invented the World Bank and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 

America has always relied upon its law- 
yers to be moral architects and to bring the 
genius and the greatness of our unique ju- 
risprudence to the agonies of mankind. 

Now there is a newly recognized agony— 
global hunger. Eight hundred million 
people are chronically malnourished. Of the 
80 million infants who will be born in the 
Third World in 1981, 25 million will die 
before they are 5 years of age. 

There are now 16 million refugees—the 
largest number since the end of World War 
II. 

Underlining this awful problem is the 
greatest drain on the resources of man- 
kind—the spending of almost $500 billion 
each year on arms and armaments. 

Lawyers are uniquely equipped to negoti- 
ate arms reduction. Now is the time for the 
legal profession to take a new and intense 
interest in the effective functioning of the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 
This is particularly important in view of the 
fact that the very existence of the ACDA 
seems to be in jeopardy. 

One has to state that the escalation in 
arms and the urgent necessity for arms con- 
trol constitutes the number one problem af- 
flicting mankind. Lawyers as the servants of 
justice simply have to be working on the 
resolution of this terror-producing situation. 


AMERICA’S ATTORNEYS AND INTERNATIONAL 
HUMAN RIGHTS 


At the end of World War II mankind 
looked at the genocide and the holocaust 
and determined as never before to make a 
war on war. The Charter of the United Na- 
tions was drafted—largely with American 
help. That charter made the observance of 
human rights one of the 4 principal objec- 
tives of the United Nations. In Articles 55 
and 56 the United States, along with all of 
the other signatories, made a “pledge” to 
“promote” human rights. Unfortunately, 
this nation has faltered and failed during 
the 35 years of the cold war. Unfortunately, 
the United States has ratified only the 5 
least controversial of the 19 legally binding 
covenants that have emerged from the 
United Nations. 

The U.S. Senate has not even ratified the 
covenant on genocide now approved by 81 
countries. Neither has the Senate ratified 
the covenant against racial discrimination— 
a treaty which has been agreed to by over 
100 nations of the earth. 

The years 1974 to 1980 constituted a 
golden age in the observance of human 
rights by the Congress and by the Federal 
government. During that period the Con- 
gress withheld aid from several nations 
which engaged in the systematic and gross 
violation of internationally guaranteed 
human rights. The Congress and the previ- 
ous Administration brought it about that 
thousands of political prisoners were re- 
leased, many countries held elections, new 
hope sprung up in Africa and Latin Amer- 
ica, and the United States appeared to mil- 
lions everywhere as a nation that truly be- 
lieved in human rights and their enforce- 
ment. 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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During that period the United States ad- 
vanced both its interests and its ideals. De- 
spite some inconsistencies, ambiguities and 
failures, that period of emphasizing human 
rights will go down in American history as 
one of the finest hours in the implementa- 
tion of America’s and the world’s ideals. 

It is heartening to note that the American 
Bar Association through its Section on Indi- 
vidual Rights and Responsibilities was one 
of the architects and the defenders of that 
program of human rights. 

It is distressing, however, to note that the 
entire program by which America has 
sought to fulfill its “pledge” to “promote” 
human rights has now been challenged. 
Again the legal profession more than any 
other group in the United States is being 
challenged to come forward and defend 
America’s policy of insisting that those 
human rights guaranteed by the United Na- 
tions and by international law must be ob- 
served in those nations with whom we have 
friendly relations and to whom we give eco- 
nomic or military assistance. 

OTHER CHALLENGES TO AMERICA’S ATTORNEYS 

We as lawyers are a profession that is 
deeply embedded in morality. The canons of 
professional ethics of the American Bar As- 
sociation state, for example, that “if a client 
persists in wrongdoing the lawyer should 
terminate their relationship.” We are ex- 
pected to represent unpopular causes. It is 
our right—yes, our duty—to seek to moder- 
ate the misguided passions of the moment. 

In the 1980s the legal profession will be 
confronted with more moral dilemmas and 
more social problems than ever before in 
our history. We simply have to do some- 
thing about the constant increase in violent 
crime. America now has 307,000 persons in 
prison—a new all-time high for the United 
States. This nation now has more persons in 
prison and for longer periods of time than 
any other nation of the earth. Clearly law- 
yers have to address their best attention 
and their finest talents to the resolution of 
the plague of crime in America. Surely— 
some form of gun control deserves our sup- 
port. The presence of 60 million handguns 
in America represents a phenomenon totally 
unknown in Japan, England, Canada or any 
other nation. All of these countries long ago 
eliminated the easily available handgun. 

Clearly also the continuing presence of 
sex discrimination in our society calls for 
diligent efforts by members of the legal pro- 
fession. Similarly, the urgent necessity of 
bringing real equality to the children in our 
urban schools and regeneration to the ghet- 
tos in our cities merit the top attention of 
the legally trained people in America. 

We have to recognize who we are and the 
noble calling that we have followed. We as 
attorneys are ministers of justice, servants 
to the courts. We are the heirs and trustees 
of eight centuries of Anglo-American law, a 
masterpiece of human wisdom. Forty gen- 
erations of lawyers have preceeded us in the 
role of striving to bring about a more just 
and a more compassionate society. 

Lawyers are less than one-half of one per- 
cent of the population of America, but our 
moral influence is immensely disproportion- 
ate. 

We are in the eye of the storm that seems 
to be challenging America with respect to 
its role in the universe. We must recognize 
that the United States constitutes only 5 
percent of the total population of mankind, 
although the United States consumes some 
40 percent of mankind’s resources. We must 
also look to the enormous challenges that 
will come to humanity by reason of the ad- 
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ditional 2 billion more human beings who 
will be among us when the year 2000 ar- 
rives. 

Lawyers have helped to make America 
great. Attorneys have fashioned our mag- 
nificent legal institutions. They have medi- 
ated our differences, have transformed an- 
cient writs into contemporary remedies and 
have been the people who have fashioned a 
nation unique in the history of mankind. It 
is a nation based on a delicate distillation of 
Judaism, Christianity and humanisms. It is 
a nation which perhaps more than any 
other country in the history of mankind 
looks to law as its unifying element. Amer- 
ica is a nation that we love and that we 
want the whole world to love. We believe in 
our legal and moral institutions and as law- 
yers we are proud and honored to be their 
trustees. 

Is this world vision too idealistic? Too uto- 
pian? Too much of a dream? 

Archibald MacLeish, the poet and the Li- 
brarian of Congress, gave a magnificent 
answer to these questions: 

“There are those who will say that the lib- 
eration of humanity, the freedom of man 
and mind, is nothing but a dream. They are 
right. It is a dream. It is the American 
dream.“ 


REDONDO BEACH CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE HONORS OUTGO- 
ING PRESIDENT WENDY 
UVANEY 


HON. ROBERT K. DORNAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1981 


@ Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on Thursday, June 11, the 
Redondo Beach Chamber of Com- 
merce will hold their 60th annual in- 
stallation and awards banquet at 
Beachbum Burt’s Restaurant to honor 
chamber president Wendy Uvaney and 
incoming president Ray Slaney. 

During Wendy’s term, the chamber 
has initiated monthly breakfast meet- 
ings. She has also overseen the cre- 
ation of a “master community calen- 
dar” which highlights local functions 
and events. 

Wendy supervised important new 
community service projects initiated 
by the chamber, including a graffiti 
watch program, and the distribution 
of emergency information sheets to 
local residents. 

She also aided in sponsoring Fron- 
tier Day” at Riviera Village, as well as 
a special benefit premiere of the film 
“Cannonball,” shot in Redondo Beach, 
aiding the city’s historical commission. 

In addition, Wendy oversaw a wide 
range of projects and activities con- 
ducted by the chamber, including the 
annual international surf festival, the 
Easter sunrise observance, and the 
Medal of Valor luncheon for outstand- 
ing police officers and firefighters. 

As you can see, Wendy has had a 
busy term. She has been an exemplary 
president of the chamber, just as he is 
an exemplary citizen and business- 
woman. 
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Wendy attended Mira Costa High 
School and Los Angeles Harbor Col- 
lege, where she was on the dean’s list 
for 4 years. She worked for Security 
Pacific National Bank before opening 
her own retail clothing store, Hall’s 
Fashions, in Redondo Beach. 

Wendy is a member of the American 
Institute of Banking and the National 
Federation of Independent Business. 

She has been active in the Redondo 
Beach Roundtable, and the Redondo 
Beach Coordinating Council. She 
served as treasurer of the Riviera Vil- 
lage Association from 1977 to 1979. 
From 1979 to 1980, she was president 
of the Redondo-Marina Business and 
Professional Women’s Club. Wendy 
and her husband Steve now live in San 
Pedro. 

Mr. Speaker, it is men and women 
like Wendy Uvaney who are the back- 
bone of our free enterprise system. 
Proprietors of small businesses, they 
serve as sources of employment and 
growth for their communities. Their 
dedication to civic affairs is admirable, 
in that these busy individuals give 
freely their valuable time and intellect 
as a service to their neighbors and cus- 
tomers. May we as a nation continue 
to be blessed with good citizens like 
Wendy Uvaney.e 


LET'S NOT BE FOOLED 
HON. NICK JOE RAHALL II 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1981 


@ Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the American people were told that 
they could breathe a collective sigh of 
relief, because the OPEC ministers 
were not going to raise the price of oil. 
But such news should not please us. 
We should not be lulled into a false 
sense of security. We should not let 
ourselves be fooled. 

We should take OPEC’s decision as a 
signal—a signal that the time is now 
for the United States to move toward 
energy independence. 

Our's is still a petroleum based econ- 
omy, and until we take steps to change 
the present situation, we are just as 
vulnerable as were to the 1973 oil em- 
bargo. 

Over the past few months, Ameri- 
cans have been made to believe that 
Government is the only cause of our 
economic ills. That once Government 
spending has been reduced and impor- 
tant social programs eliminated, all 
will again be prosperous and inflation 
will magically disappear. 

Now we are hearing that the founda- 
tion of voodoo economics, the Reagan- 
Kemp-Roth tax plan will put more 
money in the pockets of the American 
people, evidently so they can spend 
more of it on gasoline and heating oil. 
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Mr. Speaker, I repeat, let us not be 
fooled. 

This administration has been unwill- 
ing to tackle the true cause of infla- 
tion—imported energy. They evidently 
believe that the American people do 
not have to be told the truth. The 
Carter administration informed 
Americans of the situation, and tried 
to act, but it is obvious that the 
present one is not only unwilling, but 
incapable of biting the bullet. It prob- 
ably has something to do with popu- 
larity ratings. 

Mr. Speaker, the truth is simple. 

The United States is decades behind 
other nations of the world in the de- 
velopment of synthetic fuels, and like- 
wise, we are wasting our most abun- 
dant energy source, coal. We have the 
know-how and we have the resources, 
what we lack is the commitment to use 
both in an effective and efficient 
manner. 


There has not been one single word- 


in any of the administration’s econom- 
ic programs about energy. It is like the 
word does not even exist. The adminis- 
tration ignores the energy issue just 
like it ignores the concept of compro- 
mise. But two of this Nation’s major 
newspapers, the New York Times and 
the Wall Street Journal, recently 
talked about energy, and they talked 
about coal. 

Both papers discussed the efforts of 
New England electric utilities to con- 
vert their oil-burning facilities to coal. 
These conversions have proven to be 
environmentally sound and financially 
beneficial. 


I would urge my colleagues to review 
both of these statements, because they 
are informative and factual, and 
mostly because as Mr. Lincoln said: 
“You can’t fool all the people all the 
time.” 


[From the Wall Street Journal, May 27, 
1981) 
CONVERTING TO COAL SENSIBLY 

New England Electric System has succeed- 
ed, where others have failed, in gaining a 
sensible agreement with the Environmental 
Protection Agency for the conversion of oil- 
burning power plants to coal. After four 
years of bureaucratic haggling, the utility is 
proving that coal conversion can be accom- 
plished with an improvement in air quality 
but without the costly pollution-control 
equipment that EPA officials relish. It is a 
lesson that should be remembered during 
this year’s congressional debate on the 
Clean Air Act. 

The utility’s four power generators at 
Brayton Point, Mass., the largest plant in 
New England, have alternately burned coal 
and oil since they started up in the early 
1960s. In June 1975, EPA officials ordered 
the plant to convert back to oil on environ- 
mental grounds. For the next four years, 
New England Electric officials asserted that 
they could meet the air quality standards 
for coal using less expensive equipment 
than mandated by the Clean Air Act's rule 
for the Best Available Control Technology 
(BACT). Last year, the EPA approved the 
utility’s scaled-down plans. The first burner 
fired up a month ago and the others will 
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resume operation using coal by the year’s 
end. 

The plant is burning “washed” coal from 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and West Virginia, 
which contains a lower average sulphur con- 
tent than previously used foreign oil. As a 
result, sulphur dioxide emissions are about 
21% less than before—and well within EPA 
standards—even though the scrubbing 
equipment that the EPA originally sought 
was never installed. 

Similarly, for particulate emissions, the 
plant is producing less pollution now than it 
was when it burned oil. Under the agree- 
ment, the EPA tightened the particulate 
standard for coal burning to 0.8 Ibs. per mil- 
lion British Thermal Units for 0.12 Ibs. per 
million BTUs for oil. Nonetheless, using 
electrostatic precipitators to remove ash 
from the plant’s smoke, a New England 
Electric official says it is meeting the more 
stringent EPA rules with “a huge margin to 
spare.” 

The Brayton Point conversion project, in- 
cluding the new pollution control equip- 
ment, cost $180 million (which says much 
about inflation because the whole plant 
only cost $160 million to build in the 1960s). 
Utility officials estimated that the use of 
BACT and other expensive technology 
would have added another $300 million to 
$500 million to the cost of the conversion 
project, even if the additional equipment 
could be physically incorporated within the 
plant’s limited space. Moreover, officials cal- 
culate that the utility is saving about $169 
million per annum by burning lower cost 
coal than foreign oil. 

New England Electric has been both skill- 
ful and a bit lucky in achieving a compro- 
mise with EPA officials, whose penchant 
has been to demand the most advanced and 
costly pollution control equipment regard- 
less of its marginal benefits for the environ- 
ment. Several bills have already been intro- 
duced in Congress to make the EPA's appli- 
cation of the Clean Air Act less stringent for 
coal conversions. Any legislator who doubts 
the efficacy of such changes needs only look 
at New England Electric’s example. 


[From the New York Times, June 3, 1981] 
A SHORT Cut To COAL POWER 


By converting its Salem Harbor, Mass., 
generating plant to coal, New England 
Power could save both money and imported 
oil. But like many other electric utilities, 
the company is hard pressed to raise the 
needed capital. Now, thanks to an innova- 
tive financing plan, one that could be ap- 
plied to dozens of other plant conversions, 
New England Power may get its wish. 

Conversion to coal is highly desirable. Not 
only is domestic coal abundant; it is also 
considerably cheaper than oil or natural 
gas, even including the cost of cleaning up 
the effluent. 

But converting a power plant requires a 
major investment. And with few exceptions, 
utilities are finding it unprofitable or just 
plain impossible to finance the change. Last 
year Congress declined to subsidize the 
process. More conventional avenues of rais- 
ing funds are hardly more promising. 

The collapse of the bond market has made 
it difficult for utilities to increase their 
long-term debt. And Wall Street takes such 
a dim view of the industry's prospects that 
new shares usually must be offered below 
their true value, lowering the return to ex- 
isting stockholders. 

The economics of converting Salem 
Harbor are typical for oil-burning plants 
that were originally designed to burn coal. 
An investment of $100 million would in the 
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first year reduce oil imports by 2 million 
barrels a year, cutting fuel costs by $36 mil- 
lion. When the conversion is completed, the 
annual saving would rise to $54 million. 

But New England Power’s plan for financ- 
ing the project is not typical at all. The 
company does not propose new long-term 
borrowing or stock sales that would put 
pressure on customers’ rates. Rather, it 
would earmark two-thirds of the savings for 
paying off the cost of the conversion and 
one-third for consumer rate relief. That 
would wipe out the conversion expense in 
about four years, yet allow customers to 
enjoy some savings from day one. 

New England Power has had no difficulty 
in getting its plan approved. The Federal 
Energy Regulatory Commission, which sets 
the company’s rates, sees it as a way of 
saving oil imports while pleasing both the 
utility and ratepayers. But the commission 
has jurisdiction in this case only because 
New England Power sells its electricity 
wholesale to local distribution systems. Na- 
tionwide, only about 10 percent of electric- 
ity demand is met by private wholesalers. 

That leaves the future of the so-called 
“Massachussetts Plan” in the hands of state 
commissions. Even the most obdurate, one 
hopes, will find it hard to resist this chance 
to save everyone money. 


ISRAEL'S 33D ANNIVERSARY 
HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1981 


Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
honored to join my colleagues in 
taking note of the 33d anniversary of 
the State of Israel. 

Israel is an example for all the 
world. In the face of tremendous and 
continuing odds, Israel has been able 
to establish its independence. It enjoys 
a democratically elected government, 
an independent judiciary, and a free 
press. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States alle- 
giance to Israel is steadfast. This is as 
it should be. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I wish to take 
this opportunity to reaffirm our na- 
tional commitment to this free and 
democratic ally.e 


JAPAN AND UNITED STATES 
SECURITY INTERESTS ABROAD 


HON. JOHN EDWARD PORTER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1981 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
popular U.S. Ambassador to Japan, ex- 
Senator Mike Mansfield, watches over 
United States-Japanese foreign rela- 
tions for the Reagan administration. 
Ambassador Mansfield has had long 
experience in Asia and certainly knows 
the U.S. Congress as well as anyone. 
He recently gave an extensive inter- 
view in Tokyo to Takashi Oka of the 
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Christian Science Monitor summariz- 
ing and underscoring the importance 
to the United States of improved rela- 
tions with the Japanese. For the Mem- 
bers’ information I enclose the inter- 
view's highlights in today’s RECORD. 

{From the Christian Science Monitor, June 

1, 19811 
U.S.-JAPAN TIE “MOST IMPORTANT IN WORLD” 
(By Takashi Oka) 

Friendship between the United States and 
Japan is “the most important bilateral rela- 
tionship in the world—bar none,” Ambassa- 
dor Mike Mansfield said emphatically. 

In a wide-ranging interview, the tall, 
craggy-faced former senator from Montana 
made the following points: 

1. The United States and Japan “share a 
joint responsibility for the Pacific Basin and 
the nations along its rim,” in which Japan's 
role “is more economic—not so much de- 
fense.” 

2. On defense, “I think they (the Japa- 
nese) can and should do more, but not 
through pressure, demands, or the like 
In their own way, in their own time and in 
line with their own resources they will do, I 
think, what we want them to do, on their 
own responsibility.” 

3. In the Iranian and Afghan situations, 
the Japanese “have been our best allies and 
partners, and the only ones who paid a price 
in the process.” Mr. Mansfield cited Iran’s 
cutoff of oil amounting to 13 percent of 
Japan’s imports and Japan’s loss of lucra- 
tive Soviet pipeline contracts to France and 
West Germany as examples. 

4. On trade, Japan has almost always 
“made efforts to accommodate itself to our 
needs, to our criticisms and complaints” 
through a long succession of disputes from 
textiles through color television to steel and 
most recently, automobiles. 

Japan's agreement to reduce car exports 
to the United States from 1.82 million cars 
last year to 1.68 million cars this year has 
“prevented a very possible enactment of 
protectionist legislation beneficial to no one 
and harmful to all,” Mr. Mansfield ob- 
served. 

Japan is “far and away our No. 1 custom- 
er” for agricultural products, the ambassa- 
dor continued. Last year, Japan imported 
close to $6.1 billion of grain and other agri- 
cultural products from the United States. 

Referring to criticism that Japan’s secu- 
rity treaty with the United States is one- 
sided, in that it obligates the United States 
to defend Japan in case of attack, but not 
Japan to defend the United States, Mr. 
Mansfield asked: 

“Is it one-sided? We have the use of bases 
and airfields out here, at no cost to us. We 
have the Japanese appropriating $1 billion 
per year for the upkeep of United States 
forces, cost-sharing, housing, and the like. 
We have the Japanese willing to increase 
that figure. 

“If we didn’t have the security arrange- 
ment with Japan, where would our forward 
bases in our own defense be located? Guam. 
Hawaii. We’re out here to stay!” 

Mr. Mansfield would like Americans to 
view the current furor in Japan over wheth- 
er American warships visiting their country 
do or do not carry nuclear weapons against 
the background of all these factors. Former 
Ambassador Edwin O. Reischauer precipi- 
tated the controversy by stating that for 20 
years American warships had entered Japa- 
nese ports without divesting themselves of 
their nuclear weapons, as the Tokyo govern- 
ment claimed they were doing. 
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The return of the aircraft carrier Midway 
to Yokosuka, its home port, June 5 will be a 
major test of Japanese feelings on the nu- 
clear issue. Many Japanese suspect the 
Midway of carrying nuclear weapons, and 
opposition parties from the Socialists to the 
Communists have been trying to whip up 
demonstrations and other protests against 
the Midway’s return. 

Mr. Mansfield refused to be drawn into 
the nuclear controversy, beyond repeating 
Washington's longstanding policy of neither 
confirming nor denying the presence or ab- 
sence of nuclear weapons anywhere in the 
world. But he is clearly concerned about the 
effect this controversy will have on Japa- 
nese-American relations as a whole. 

It comes on top of a series of unrelated in- 
cidents that followed each other in quick 
succession—a collision between an American 
nuclear submarine and a Japanese freighter 
(the freighter sank), domestic controversy 
over the meaning of the word “alliance” 
used in a communique after Prime Minister 
Zenko Suzuki’s very successful visit with 
President Reagan in Washington at the be- 
ginning of May, and the cutting of Japanese 
fishing vessels’ nets by American (or per- 
haps Soviet) warships during a recent exer- 
cise in the Sea of Japan. 

What lesson is to be drawn from these in- 
cidents, the cumulative effect of which 
could be to cause a dangerous rise in emo- 
tional tensions betwen the people of Japan 
and the United States? 

Mr. Mansfield, sitting upright in his office 
armchair, paused long. 

“We'll have to understand each other 
better,” he said softly, then paused again. 

“We'll have to quite finding fault with one 
another. We'll have to act as true equals. 
We'll have to recognize we share a joint re- 
sponsibility for the Pacific Basin and the 
nations along its rim—more economic, not 
so much defense. 

“My one aim, insofar as I can do it, and in- 
sofar as this embassy can do it, is to 
strengthen the bonds of friendship and 
partnership between our two countries to 
the point where they become unbreakable.” 

Mr. Mansfield, who as Democratic major- 
ity leader was for many years one of the 
most powerful figures in the United States 
Senate, was appointed ambassador to Japan 
by President Carter in 1977 and asked to 
stay on by President Reagan early this year. 

“We were halfway through our packing,” 
the ambassador recalled, when Mr. Reagan, 
then still President-elect, called to ask the 
Mansfields to stay on. “I was delighted to 
say yes, because there's a job still here to be 
done.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Mansfield have been one of 
the most popular and effective ambassado- 
rial couples to have served in Japan. Ana- 
lysts of Japanese-American relations are 
almost unanimous in their opinion that, 
whatever the ups and downs between the 
two countries have been during the past 
four years, tensions would have been far 
more severe without Mr. Mansfield’s firm 
but nonblustering and fairminded approach, 
without the influence he has been able to 
exert behind the scenes, both in Tokyo and 
in the labyrinthine political corridors of 
Washingtone 
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CORRECTION IN APRIL 2 
ECONOMIC PROJECTIONS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1981 


@ Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the text of my letter of May 26, 1981, 
to the gentleman from New Mexico, 
Senator DoMENICI: 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
JOINT Economic COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C., May 26, 1981. 
Hon. Pere V. DoMENICI, 
Chairman, Senate Budget Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Pere: In support of my testimony 
before the Senate Budget Committee on 
April 2, I offered projections through 1984 
of the effects of the Administration’s Eco- 
nomic Recovery Program on growth, em- 
ployment, inflation, interest rates, and the 
Federal deficit. Data Resources, Inc., which 
did the computer analysis underlying the 
projections, has now informed my staff that 
those projections were subject to a comput- 
er programming error on DRl's part which 
rendered them invalid. 

After repeated efforts by our contractor, I 
must report that I am unable to offer cor- 
rected estimates in which I can place full 
confidence. It appears, however, that a cor- 
rectly performed simulation would have 
shown slightly lower growth, higher infla- 
tion and unemployment, slightly lower in- 
terest rates and a substantially lower budget 
deficit in 1984 than I had reported. The 
reason is that the original projections inad- 
vertently failed to take full account of the 
spending reductions incorporated in the 
President’s budget. 

The corrected figures appear to change 
the detail but not the fundamental point of 
my basic conclusion before the Committee: 
that the Administration’s program was 
based on excessively optimistic economic 
projections, primarily because the full con- 
sequences of the restrictive monetary policy 
which the Administration advocated had 
not been taken into account. Nevertheless, 
since some use was made of the budget defi- 
cit estimate for 1984 which turns out to 
have been in error, I am anxious to set the 
record straight. 

Sincerely, 
Henry S. REUSS, 
Chairman.e 


A SHORT CUT TO COAL POWER 
HON. EDWARD J. MARKEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1981 


Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to my colleagues’ 
attention the lead editorial that ap- 
peared in the June 3, 1981, New York 
Times, “A Short Cut to Coal Power.” 
New England Electric Systems, the 
utility cited in the editorial, has 
launched aggressively into coal conver- 
sion and conservation. It is anticipated 
that New England Electric’s fuel 
supply in 1982 will be comprised of 46 
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percent coal and only 27 percent oil. 
This compares with 78 percent oil in 
1979. 

New England has come a long way in 
a few short years, and our energy 
future is looking better every day. 

[From the New York Times, June 3, 1981] 
A SHORT CUT To COAL POWER 


By converting its Salem Harbor, Mass., 
generating plant to coal, New England 
Power could save both money and imported 
oil. But like many other electric utilities, 
the company is hard pressed to raise the 
needed capital. Now, thanks to an innova- 
tive financing plan, one that could be ap- 
plied to dozens of other plant conversions, 
New England Power may get its wish. 

Conversion to coal is highly desirable. Not 
only is domestic coal abundant; it is also 
considerably cheaper than oil or natural 
gas, even including the cost of cleaning up 
the effluent. 

But converting a power plant requires a 
major investment. And with few exceptions, 
utilities are finding it unprofitable or just 
plain impossible to finance the change. Last 
year Congress declined to subsidize the 
process. More conventional avenues of rais- 
ing funds are hardly more promising. 

The collapse of the bond market has made 
it difficult for utilities to increase their 
long-term debt. And Wall Street takes such 
a dim view of the industry’s prospects that 
new shares usually must be offered below 
their true value, lowering the return to ex- 
isting stockholders. 

The economics of converting Salem 
Harbor are typical for oil-burning plants 
that were originally designed to burn coal. 
An investment of $100 million would in the 
first year reduce oil imports by 2 million 
barrels a year, cutting fuel costs by $36 mil- 
lion. When the conversion is completed, the 
annual saving would rise to $54 million. 

But New England Power's plan for financ- 
ing the project is not typical at all. The 
company does not propose new long-term 
borrowing or stock sales that would put 
pressure on customers’ rates. Rather, it 
would earmark two-thirds of the savings for 
paying off the cost of the conversion and 
one-third for consumer rate relief. That 
would wipe out the conversion expense in 
about four years, yet allow customers to 
enjoy some savings from day one. 

New England Power has had no difficulty 
in getting its plan approved. The Federal 
Energy Regulatory Commission, which sets 
the company’s rates, sees it as a way of 
saving oil imports while pleasing both the 
utility and ratepayers. But the commission 
has jurisdiction in this case only because 
New England Power sells its electricity 
wholesale to local distribution systems. Na- 
tionwide, only about 10 percent of electric- 
ity demand is met by private wholesalers. 

That leaves the future of the so-called 
Massachusetts Plan“ in the hands of state 
commissions. Even the most obdurate, one 
hopes, will find it hard to resist this chance 
to save everyone money.@ 


VIGIL FOR FREEDOM—THE IGOR 
GUBERMAN FAMILY 


HON. WILLIS D. GRADISON, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1981 


è Mr. GRADISON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join in the “Vigil for Free- 
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dom” sponsored by the Union of 
Councils for Soviet Jewry on behalf of 
Soviet Jewish families and individuals 
who are being detained in the U.S.S.R. 
as a result of the Soviet Government’s 
repressive emigration policies. 

Despite its signature of the Helsinki 
Accords of 1975, in which the 35 signa- 
tory nations committed themselves to 
pursue policies consistent with basic 
principles of human rights, the Soviet 
Government has repeatedly disregard- 
ed these principles, including the re- 
unification of divided families whose 
members live in different countries, re- 
ligious freedom, minority rights, and 
free travel between countries. 

Today, I bring to my colleagues’ at- 
tention the plight of Igor Guberman 
and his family. In December 1978, the 
Gubermans applied for an exit visa to 
Israel. On August 13, 1979, Soviet au- 
thorities arrested Guberman, a writer, 
poet, and journalist, on suspicion of in- 
volvement in the theft of icons from a 
church in Dmitrov, outside Moscow. 
Many Americans believe, however, 
that Mr. Guberman is being harrassed 
for his failure to act as an informer in 
an investigation of an underground 
journal, “Jews in the U.S.S.R.,” being 
conducted by the KGB. 

While Mr. Guberman was in a prison 
camp, his wife, Tatyana, and his two 
small children, Tanya and Emil, were 
left to fend for themselves and to sur- 
vive only with the assistance of 
friends. Furthermore, their exit visa 
applications have been held up indefi- 
nitely. 

I understand that Mr. Guberman 
has recently been released from prison 
camp and is serving the rest of his sen- 
tence in internal exile in Siberia. Cer- 
tainly, this situation is an improve- 
ment from that of the prison camp. 
Yet, we must realize that, the exile as 
in prison camp, the Guberman’s have 
no human rights. 

Clearly, the basic human rights of 
this family have been violated. It is 
my hope that another vigil for free- 
dom will not be necessary before Igor 
Guberman is released and his family is 
permitted to emigrate to Israel. This 
would be an appropriate demonstra- 
tion by the U.S.S.R. that its Govern- 
ment respects the provisions of the 
1975 Helsinki Accords. 


OVERSIGHT HEARINGS ON 
CRIME IN AMERICA 


HON. WILLIAM J. HUGHES 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1981 


@ Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Hughes, I wish to announce that the 
Subcommittee on Crime, which I 
chair, of the House Committee on the 
Judiciary, will hold a series of hear- 
ings on the crime problem in America. 
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The first two such hearings will be 
held on June 10 and 11, beginning at 
9:30 a.m. each day in the Rayburn 
House Office Building. The hearing on 
the 10th will be in room 2237 and the 
one on the 11th will be in room 2141. 
Witnesses will include representatives 
of the Department of Justice, the U.S. 
Conference of Mayors, and prominent 
scholars and researchers in the field of 
criminal justice. 

The third of this series of hearings, 
to begin at 9:30 a.m., in room 2237, 
Rayburn House Office Building, will 
focus on the problem of drug-related 
crime. Witnesses will include authors 
of recent studies examining the link- 
age between drug abuse and crime pat- 
terns, the New York State Commis- 
sioner for the division of criminal jus- 
tice services and the State’s director of 
the division of substance abuse serv- 
ices, and the former head of the Presi- 
dent’s Special Action Office on Drug 
Abuse and Prevention. 

Persons wishing to submit state- 
ments for the record should contact 
the Subcommittee on Crime, House 
Committee on the Judiciary, 207 


Cannon House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20515, or telephone (202) 
225-1695. 


ASSAULTS ON TURKISH 
DIPLOMATS 


HON. DON RITTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1981 


@ Mr. RITTER. Mr. Speaker, interna- 
tional terrorism claims many victims 
in Europe. 

Even His Holiness, Pope John Paul 
II, has been the target of an assassina- 
tion attempt. 

At this time I would like to dicuss 
another terrorist campaign that has 
been ongoing for over 8 years, every 
time against Turkish diplomats and 
their families. These are the terrorist 
assassinations by the so-called Secret 
Liberation Army of Armenia. To date 
the campaign of terror has claimed 17 
lives and a number of other victims 
have been severely wounded. The last 
incidents occurred in Paris on March 
4, 1981, and again in Copenhagen in 
April which resulted in severely 
wounding two individuals. 

In addition to the assassination at- 
tempts, a number of bombings have 
also occurred often injuring innocent 
bystanders. For example, bombings 
took place most recently in New York 
and Los Angeles in October 1980 and 
each time the Secret Liberation Army 
of Armenia claimed credit for the 
bombings. 

Who constitutes this Secret Liber- 
ation Army of Armenia and what is 
their aim and purpose? A clue might 
be gained from the press conference 
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the group held in Beirut, Lebanon, in 
April 1980 which was reported by the 
reputable American Armenian paper, 
the Armenian Observer. According to 
the report the group described itself as 
anti-imperialist, Marxist in ideology 
and highly critical of the West for not 
denouncing Turkey for the atrocities 
against the Armenians during World 
War I. They also praised the Soviet 
Union for “having provided a home- 
land for the Armenians in the 
U.S.S.R.” According to the February 
28, 1980, New York Times they are 
being trained by the PLO. 

While the information is sketchy, it 
shows that we are facing an interna- 
tional terrorist group aiming at the de- 
stabilization of our staunch NATO 
ally, Turkey which guards the straits 
between the Soviet-dominated Black 
Sea and the Mediterranean Sea. Cer- 
tainly, it would be in the interest of 
the Soviet Union to create the above 
conditions. 

It is interesting that despite the fact 
that the group is violating for 8 years 
the most elementary rules of interna- 
tional law, the sanctity of the diplo- 
mats, none of their members were 
caught either by the FBI (two of the 
murders were committed in Los Ange- 
les) or by the police in Western 
Europe and Australia. Perhaps the at- 
tempt on the Pope’s life will induce 
the police in Western Europe to take 
more seriously the political terrorist 
groups attacking Turkish diplomats in 
their territory. 

Condemnation of the killings came 
from many sources, including U.N. 
Secretary Waldheim, the State De- 
partment and the leaders of the Arme- 
nian Catholic Church. 

Several of my colleagues have al- 
ready condemned this violence and 
terrorism and I am joining them today 
in denouncing this branch of interna- 
tional terrorism which cannot be justi- 
fied and which stands condemned by 
the hard-working and loyal American 
Armenian community as well. e 


A TRIBUTE TO IRENE WARD 
HON. LYLE WILLIAMS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1981 


e Mr. WILLIAMS of Ohio. Mr. Speak- 
er, I rise to pay my respects for a 
woman who has done much to further 
the cause of education in Youngstown, 
Ohio, and who will be honored later 
this week on the occasion of her re- 
tirement. 

The woman is Miss Irene Ward who 
has served the field of education for 
38 years. A graduate of Chaney High 
School, where she was valedictorian, 
Miss Ward earned her bachelor’s 
degree from Ohio University. She 
earned her master’s degree from West- 
minister College. 
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Beginning her career as a teacher, 
Miss Ward later became an adminis- 
trator and retired as director of per- 
sonnel for the Youngstown city school 
system. 

Not content to be successful in only 
her career, Miss Ward was also active 
in community affairs including the 
Quota Club, the Youngstown Play- 
house, and Delta Kappa Gamma 
Greek letter society. 

Miss Ward has certainly led a full 
and varied life. I wish her good luck 
and Godspeed as she begins her richly 
deserved respite of retirement. The 
Youngstown school system may soon 
miss her—but it will not soon forget 
her. 


THE DELAYING OF MILITARY 
EQUIPMENT TO SAUDI ARABIA 


HON. JAMES A. COURTER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1981 


@ Mr. COURTER. Mr. Speaker, while 
the administration’s proposed sale of 
arms and military equipment to Saudi 
Arabia has not been fully retracted, I 
am pleased to note that the submis- 
sion of the formal proposal to Con- 
gress has been delayed pending fur- 
ther review of the issues involved. The 
decision to delay this proposed sale 
was, in my view, a wise response to the 
many doubts that were voiced in Con- 
gress regarding some potentially 
harmful ramifications of the sale. As a 
cosponsor of the resolution which for- 
mally disapproves of the sale, I would 
like to take this opportunity to review 
some of the issues involved in this 
arms sale. 

First of all, and most importantly, is 
the question of whether this sale 
serves America’s national interest. I 
think it does not. Too many people 
tend to believe that what is good for 
Saudi Arabian security is automatical- 
ly good for the United States. To be 
sure, Saudi oil is very important to us, 
as is Saudi influence in the Muslim 
and Arab worlds. However, this pro- 
posed sale, which includes a number of 
highly sophisticated E-3 airborne 
warning and control system aircraft 
(AWACS) will not, in my opinion, en- 
hance Saudi security. The United 
States currently has four AWACS air- 
craft in Saudi Arabia under our con- 
trol. It stands to reason that a poten- 
tial aggressor to Saudi Arabia would 
be less likely to attack Saudi airfields 
if American aircraft were parked 
there. A strong American presence in 
Saudi Arabia would be a far better de- 
terrent than merely selling these ul- 
trasophisticated aircraft to Saudi 
Arabia for their maintenance and pro- 
tection. These aircraft should and 
must remain under our control. 

This leads me to my second point. I 
am not at all convinced that the secu- 
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rity of the aircraft and its vital techni- 
cal data and electronic systems could 
be adequately guaranteed by the 
Saudis. 

In late 1979, as many of us remem- 
ber, the Saudi Armed Forces had a 
very difficult time putting down a 
local revolt by insurgents in the holy 
city of Mecca. Saudi Arabia is a fragile 
society, with internal weaknesses 
which could manifest themselves in 
the compromise or destruction of 
modern American weapons systems. 
This threat is real and should be well 
taken into account. 

A third point I would like to raise is 
that we are not really obtaining a true 
quid pro quo from the Saudis with 
regard to several key issues. Saudi 
Arabia still denies us access to military 
bases and facilities on its soil as part 
of our evolving Persian Gulf policy, re- 
fuses to back the Camp David peace 
process, and continues to finance the 
terrorist PLO. For their part, the 
Saudis, through Petroleum Minister 
Sheik Yamani, have proclaimed that 
Israel, not the Soviet Union, is their 
principal enemy. If this is the way 
they truly feel, then it becomes some- 
what obvious that the items in this 
proposed package, which includes ad- 
vanced sidewinder missiles, long-range 
fuel tanks for their previously ordered 
F-15’s and KC-135 jet tankers for in- 
flight refueling, will be targeted 
against Israel. It certainly makes no 
sense to arm the Saudis so that they, 
with other Arab States, can attack 
Israel. If the Saudis are truly interest- 
ed in avoiding a confrontation with 
Israel or attack by external forces, it is 
in Saudi Arabia’s best interest to 
permit the United States a greater 
role in protecting the Persian Gulf. 
Only the United States has the power 
to keep the Soviets out of the Persian 
Gulf and protect the Saudi royal king- 
dom. It is a strong American presence 
in that area, rather than mere weap- 
ons, that is the Saudis best bet for sur- 
vival. We have and will continue to 
supply the Saudis with certain conven- 
tional armaments that we feel are nec- 
essary for their defense. 

Mr. Speaker, our strongest and 
staunchest ally in the Middle East is 
Israel. Unlike the Saudis, the Israelis 
seem to have a better understanding 
and strategic view of Western interests 
in the Middle East. Their friendship 
with us is based on strong values. 
Israel is the one nation I know we can 
count on if there was a threat to 
American interests in the Middle East. 
Therefore, I feel that based on recent 
Saudi calls for a jihad, or holy war on 
Israel, we would be aiding and abet- 
ting such an action by agreeing to this 
proposed arms sale. By arming Arab 
States to wage war on Israel, we are 
“shooting ourselves in the foot.” A 
threat to Israel's security is a threat to 
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our security, and therefore, this pro- 
posed sale should be withdrawn. 

Mr. Speaker, one day, hopefully, the 
major pro-Western states of the 
Middle East—Israel, Egypt, Jordan, 
and Saudi Arabia—could all act in con- 
cert as a regional defense force to 
counter Soviet expansionism and ter- 
rorism. Until that day comes, our 
Nation must continue to bring peace 
to that troubled region—a peace that 
guarantees Israel security through de- 
fensible borders, and a peace for the 
Arab nations that gives them dignity, 
and will turn their efforts to economic 
and social problems, not war. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker.e 


AMID ULSTER’S MADNESS, HUME 
STICKS TO SANITY 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1981 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, a true 
hero in the midst of the tragic lunacy 
that besets Northern Ireland is John 
Hume, the head of the Social Demo- 
cratic Labor Party there. 

In the Washington Star on June 4, 
Mary McGrory, with her usual clear- 
headed good sense, writes about John 
Hume, as follows: 

AMID ULSTER’s MADNESS, HUME STICKS TO 

SANITY 

LONDONDERRY.—On the day of the fourth 
IRA funeral—the last, at least, of the cur- 
rent series—John Hume, leader of Ulster's 
reasonable Catholics, sat in the lounge of a 
local hotel taking about “a breathing space 
for the government.” 

It would be, he said, about 50 days before 
the coffins would be coming out of Long 
Kesh again and he, for one, intended to use 
the interval for something other than the 
escalation of violence and invective which 
almost everyone else seems to have in mind. 
Hume had no success convincing Margaret 
Thatcher in a stormy late-night session at 
10 Downing Street on May 13 that nothing 
but rage and riots would ensue. He had, 
however, more success in persuading his 
countrymen to keep their heads in the mur- 
derous impasse. 

The returns from local elections hard on 
the heels of the funeral of Bobby Sands, 
had, to be sure, doubled the vote of Rev. Ian 
Paisley, the Protestant demagogue, and had 
sent the brother of Francis Hughes, the 
second hunger striker to die, to a district 
commission. But Hume's Socialist Demo- 
cratic Labor Party had held its own, which, 
under the circumstances, was something of 
a triumph—or at least an indication that 
there are pockets of sanity in Ulster’s mad, 
polarized precincts. 

“While they were going to the IRA funer- 
als, they were voting for me,” said Hume, 
who is the most modern of Northern Ire- 
land’s public figures, and one of the few 
who discusses the present—and the future— 
rather than the past. 

Hume, a black-haired, heavy-set 44-year- 
old who escaped from the despair of life in 
the Bogside—where he still lives with his 
wife and five children—via the education 
route (Maynooth, briefly, and then the Uni- 
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versity College of Dublin), could be pretty 
down by now. Ten years of struggling to iso- 
late the IRA, of turning off sentimental and 
financial support in the United States, of 
coaxing his countrymen into the ways of a 
political solution—all seem to be foundering 
on the rock of Thatcher’s intransigence. 

But Hume fights on. He is not waiting, as 
some are, for the elections in the Republic 
to be resolved, for the Anglo-Irish talks to 
be resumed. He is not counting on the off- 
chance that an American president, proud 
of his Irish heritage, might attempt to 
sweet-talk his fellow-ideologue in London 
into seeing the hunger-strike crisis for what 
it is—not a chapter in the continuing strug- 
gle against international terrorism, but a 
nasty, parochial situation that is a reflec- 
tion of the larger divisions and deeper griev- 
ances which are unique to England's last 
colony. 

Hume is a member of the European Par- 
liament—as, of course, is the Rev. Paisley— 
and he proposes to take before it on June 18 
a scheme or a joint European-British plan 
for industrializing the wretched province. 


Unless you count hating as a full-time oc- 
cupation, Ulster has a staggering unemploy- 
ment rate; in "Derry, 24 per cent; in Newry, 
25 per cent; in West Belfast, Bobby Sands 
country, 40 per cent. 

“That is why,” says Hume, “there are 
plenty of willing hands to throw stones and 
petrol bombs.” 

The rational approach to an ancient prob- 
lem sets Hume apart from his fellow-politi- 
cians, who have been brutally instructed in 
the perils of moderation. Poor Paddy 
Devlin, a Belfast city counsellor and former 
member of the SDLP, was lately driven 
from his home by thugs who tied his sons to 
lampposts and urinated on them and drove 
his retarded daughter into a mental hospi- 
tal. He had not been “green” enough to suit 
the IRA bullies who ran the street defense 
committees in his neighborhood. 


Devlin, in anguish, tried to warn Mrs. 
Thatcher of the 1916 syndrome” which has 
begun to work among a Catholic population 
that does not endorse the IRA but is racked 
by the sight of young men dying for a cause. 

“Patsy O'Hara,” said an old man who at- 
tended his funeral, “was a nice, wee young 
man who wasn’t asking for a terrible lot.” 


Against that powerful pity, Mrs. Thatch- 
er’s nanny-like repetition that “a crime is a 
crime is a crime”—she went to Belfast on a 
surprise visit last week to say it again—is no 
antidote. 

Hume is hoping that the idea of a Europe- 
an Human Rights Commission investiga- 
tion, which was tried late in the day of 
Bobby Sands’ fatal fast and rejected by him, 
will be used as a face-saving device by Mrs. 
Thatcher. 

But Mrs. Thatcher is not wanting to be 
saved. She is in deep economic difficulties. 
She is glorying in her image as an “Iron 
Woman,” standing tall against terrorists— 
actually working-class desperadoes whose 
stature she has increased throughout the 
world. 


She told Hume at their futile meeting 
that she resents being called “inflexible” 
about the prisoners—which only tells you 
that cement-headedness is not a quality pe- 
culiar to Ulster, even though it has often 
seemed that way. 
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THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
HIGH-COST NATURAL GAS 
PRODUCTION 


HON. JACK FIELDS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1981 


@ Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, as Chair- 
man of the Energy and Natural Re- 
source Task Force, I am today intro- 
ducing legislation to spur the develop- 
ment of high-cost natural gas produc- 
tion. This bill will correct an unintend- 
ed technical problem resulting from 
the interaction of a tax credit provi- 
sion of the Crude Oil Windfall Profit 
Tax Act of 1980 (COWPTA) and the 
filing requirement restrictions of the 
Natural Gas Policy Act of 1978 
(NGPA). As a result of this unforeseen 
effect, many producers of high-cost 
natural gas are unable to take advan- 
tage of the economic incentives which 
Congress clearly intended for them. 

With the enactment of COWPTA, 
Congress provided a tax credit for cer- 
tain high-cost gas production, such as 
geopressured brine, coal seams, tight 
sands formation, and Devonian shale. 
In addition, in the NGPA, Congress 
deregulated the price of gas derived 
from Devonian shale, geopressured 
brine, and coal seams, and directed the 
Federal Energy Regulatory Commis- 
sion (FERC) to set a special incentive 
price for tight sands formation gas. 
The enactment of COWPTA triggered 
a restriction in the filing requirements 
of the NGPA, designed to bar any pro- 
ducer from taking advantage of both 
the special incentive or deregulated 
price and the tax credit, simultaneous- 
ly. Under this restriction, any produc- 
er wishing to receive the incentive or 
deregulated price is required to file 
with FERC on or before May 2, 1980, 
the 30th day after enactment of 
COWPTA or the date which the sur- 
face drilling of a well began. Hence, 
those producers who did not file in a 
timely manner for the incentive or de- 
regulated price are automatically rel- 
egated the tax credit under COWPTA. 

The tax credit contained within 
COWPTA, however, has already been 
phased out for geopressured brine, 
coal seams, and tight sands formation 
gas in accord with the original formu- 
la. Specifically, this credit is linked to 
the price of a barrel of oil on the 
world market and is phased out when 
the average price reaches 832.14 per 
barrel. At present, the average price of 
a barrel of deregulated oil exceeds $34 
per barrel. So it is highly unlikely this 
credit will ever be of any value to 
these natural gas producers. 

Even though this credit is now, for 
all intents and purposes, worthless, it 
still triggers the NGPA filing require- 
ments. Many producers did not file an 
appropriate election to satisfy this re- 
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quirement and as a consequence, 
cannot receive either the special price 
or collect the tax credit. 

Mr. Speaker, surely Congress did not 
intend for these producers to be ex- 
cluded from both the incentive or de- 
regulated price and the tax credit. In 
fact, the very enactment of COWPTA 
and NGPA indicates the commitment 
of Congress to provide incentives for 
drillers of high-cost natural gas. Con- 
gress indeed acknowledged the added 
risks and extra costs of this type of 
production, and clearly intended ade- 
quate compensation to these drillers. 
However, Congress did not anticipate 
the adverse mechanical interaction of 
these two statutes, which precludes 
many producers either the credit or 
the incentive or deregulated price. 

Therefore, today I am introducing 
legislation which will correct this tech- 
nical oversight. My bill provides that a 
producer of high-cost gas will now 
automatically qualify for the incentive 
or deregulated price. Furthermore, my 
bill would enable any producer who is 
eligible for a tax credit to collect this 
credit instead of the special deregu- 
lated price. The original prohibition of 
doubledipping from both the tax 
credit and the incentive or deregulated 
price is also preserved. More signifi- 
cantly, this legislation will eliminate 
the unnecessary filing requirements 
for producers in order to qualify for 
the incentive or deregulated price. 
And finally, Mr. Speaker, this bill will 
maintain the credit option still in ex- 
istence for Devonian shale natural gas. 

Under the tax credit provisions of 
COWPTA, Congress did not link the 
credit for Devonian shale to the price 
of a barrel of oil, as is the case for 
other high-cost natural gas, until 1983. 
For 1980, 1981, and 1982, this credit 
will not start to phase out until the 
price of Devonian shale reaches $4.05 
per MMBtu and will not entirely 
expire until the average price tops 
$5.08 per MMBtu. Presently, the price 
of Devonian shale is less than $3.00 
per MMBtu, and is not expected to in- 
crease significantly in the next couple 
of years. My bill would preserve this 
credit for Devonian shale drillers 
while qualifying them for the special 
deregulated price in 1983, following 
the phaseout of their credit. 

Mr. Speaker, this election problem 
represents a major impediment to 
small and independent producers of 
high-cost natural gas. This industry 
which is already overburdened with 
high production and drilling costs 
should not be further penalized by un- 
necessary filing requirements. My leg- 
islation would enact a more workable 
filing procedure, thereby enabling 
these drillers and producers to take 
advantage of the incentive Congress 
originally intended for them. Due to 
the importance of domestic natural 
gas development as a means to dimin- 
ish our dependence on foreign sources 
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of energy, I urge my colleagues to act 
expeditiously on this legislation. We 
must take positive steps to encourage 
the continued development of high- 
cost natural gas and not further deter 
these producers from the intended in- 
centives of production.e 


TRUMAN SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 
CEREMONY 


HON. IKE SKELTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1981 


Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Truman scholarship awards ceremony 
was held at the Truman Library in 
Independence, Mo., last month. A 
friend of President Truman’s, Charles 
S. Murphy, spoke to the recipients of 
the scholarship who are seeking ca- 
reers in public service. After working 
in both the private business and gov- 
ernment sectors, Mr. Murphy feels 
that public service offers great oppor- 
tunities to make the world a better 
place in which to live. He also provides 
encouraging words to those who are 
dedicated to serve their country. I 
would like to share his address with 
my colleagues: 
REMARKS OF CHARLES S. MURPHY AT THE 
ANNUAL TRUMAN SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 
CEREMONY 


It is a great pleasure to welcome you 
young men and women into the company of 
people whose lives have been especially 
blessed by the life of Harry S. Truman. 

You have before you this afternoon sever- 
al most devoted members of that company. 

First, you have Chairman John Snyder, 
who has been presiding over this ceremony 
with such wit and grace. Chairman Snyder 
and President Truman were personal 
friends for years before Mr. Truman became 
President. Both of them had served in the 
Army in World War I, though not in the 
same unit. After the war, they served to- 
gether as officers in the Army Reserves. 

By the time Mr. Truman became Presi- 
dent in 1945, Mr. Snyder had acquired a lot 
of experience in a number of financial posi- 
tions in the Government, as well as in the 
field of private banking. The new President 
quickly brought Mr. Snyder into his Admin- 
istration, and soon appointed him Secretary 
of the Treasury, where he served with great 
distinction for about seven years. 

He turned out to be a great Secretary of 
the Treasury. I've worked in Washington 
for almost fifty years now, and I’ve seen 
Secretaries of the Treasury come and go. 
During that period of time, Secretary 
Snyder has been the best. If you doubt what 
I'm telling you, go and study the record. I 
think you'll come to the same conclusion. 

Then, you have here the new President of 
the Truman Scholarship Foundation, Elmer 
Staats. When Mr. Truman became Presi- 
dent, Mr. Staats was a young Ph.D. working 
his way up through the various echelons in 
the Bureau of the Budget. He kept on 
climbing; and before the end of President 
Truman's term, he had become Deputy Di- 
rector of the Bureau. Later, he served as 
Deputy Director under three more Presi- 
dents—Eisenhower, Kennedy, and Johnson. 
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That is a record that has never been ap- 
proached by anyone else. He might have ex- 
tended it, except for the fact that in 1966 
President Johnson appointed him to an 
even bigger job—Comptroller General of 
the United States—where he continued to 
serve until about two months ago. 

You might wonder what is the difference 
between the Bureau of the Budget of 
former years and the present Office of Man- 
agement and Budget. I have had it ex- 
plained to me this way. The Bureau of the 
Budget did not have the word manage 
ment” in its title, but it did in fact manage 
the Government. OMB, on the other hand, 
does have the word “management” in its 
title, but in fact it does not manage the 
Government. 

As Comptroller General, Mr. Staats was 
head of the General Accounting Office. The 
General Accounting Office is an arm of the 
Congress. Its principal function is to moni- 
tor the performance of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and report to Congress on how it is 
doing. Having spent some forty years in top 
positions in the Bureau of the Budget and 
the General Accounting Office, I think it is 
fair to say that Mr. Staats probably knows 
more about the United States Government 
than any other person in the world. 

Then, you also have here Senator Stuart 
Symington, who had a long and very distin- 
guished career in the United States Senate. 
But before that he was a key man in the 
Truman Administration, serving in several 
top positions, including Secretary of the Air 
Force. He also gave up a highly successful 
career in private industry to answer the call 
to public service. 

The next person you have here who bene- 
fited so greatly from knowing Harry 
Truman is me. I knew him during the ten 
years he was in the United States Senate, 
where I was a young legislative draftsman in 
those days. Then, I worked for him for six 
years in the White House after he became 
President. It was a tremendously exciting, 
and rewarding experience. We had to work 
very hard, but it was worth it. 

President Truman was an extremely nice 
man and very considerate of his staff. 

The list of people whose lives have been 
made better because of Harry Truman is by 
no means limited to those who worked with 
him—or even to those knew him personally. 
The more you think about it, the more re- 
markable it becomes to think how many 
people were affected by the life of this one 
man. He made some great decisions, you 
know—decisions that determined the shape 
of the world in the era following World War 
II, and that have had a great deal to do with 
the course of history up until this day. 

Most of the rest of the world was in a 
shambles at the end of World War II, and 
President Truman made the basic decision 
that the United States should help put the 
rest of the world back on its feet. Consider- 
ing the way a lot of other nations act these 
days, I sometimes wonder if they are show- 
ing a proper sense of gratitude—or if we 
really should have helped them quite so 
much. But if he were here, he would tell me 
I should be ashamed of having such 
thoughts—and to forget it. 

The only time he ever gave me a really 
stern lecture, by the way, was when I asked 
him if he didn’t think it would have been a 
good thing if the South had won the Civil 
War. I thought that would get a rise out of 
him, but I got more than I bargained for. 

The real point I want to make here today 
is that public service offers great opportuni- 
ties to make the world a better place to live 
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in. I suppose I am preaching to the already 
converted, since the reason you are here is 
because you have already indicated your in- 
tention to seek careers in public service. I 
just want to make you feel good about what 
you are doing and encourage you to stay on 
the right track. 

I am frequently asked by young people 
what I think of Government service as a 
career, compared with private business. I 
tell them this: If you work for the Govern- 
ment, you won't make as much money, but 
you'll have a lot more fun. I've tried it both 
ways, and I know. 

I' tell you the same thing. The private 
law practice I have these days is interesting. 
My clients are nice people. I enjoy working 
with them, and they pay me very well. But 
it is not near as much fun as I had working 
for the Government. It’s true that I had 
some extraordinary opportunities in Gov- 
ernment service. Very few people can hope 
to be so lucky. But you can reasonably 
expect to find a place where you can do a 
lot of good and enjoy doing it. 

Fortunately, public servants are some- 
what better paid these days than they used 
to be. It’s still not the road to great wealth, 
but you can hope to be paid enough to live 
decently, and support a family in modest 
comfort. 

Frankly, if your chief aim in life is to 
make money, public service is not the road 
to travel. If you go the public service route, 
you are going to have to take a large part of 
your reward in what I call “psychic 
income.” That’s great stuff, even though it 
won't get you much at the grocery store. 

It is hardly necessary for me to tell this 
group that you need not be apologetic about 
having public service as your goal. That is 
true whether you take the route of a career 
civil servant, or whether you take to the 
hustings and seek elective office. 

President Truman was always proud of 

being a politician. He had some strong be- 
liefs on the subject, which he put down in 
writing. Let me tell you some of what he 
said. 
Politics, he said, is “the science and art of 
government. Under our Constitution the 
‘art of government’ is the art of understand- 
ing and working for the interest of the 
people.” 

He went on. . A stateman must be an 
honorable man and he must be a good poli- 
tician in order to become a statesman under 
our form of government. If you will study 
the history of our country—he said—you'll 
find that our greatest presidents and Con- 
gressional leaders have been the ones who 
have been vilified worst by the current 
press. But history justifies the honorable 
politician when he works for the welfare of 
the country.” 

President Truman went on to say, “I 
would risk my reputation and my fortune 
with a professional politician sooner than I 
would with the banker or the businessman 
or the publisher of the daily paper! More 
young men and young women—he said— 
should fit themselves for politics and gov- 
ernment.” 

You can tell from that, that President 
Truman would approve heartily of the di- 
rection in which your group is headed. 

In fact, I think he would be very proud of 
this group. You have a lot to be proud of 
yourselves, so long as you don’t let it go to 
your heads. You were chosen for these 
scholarships through a pretty rigorous se- 
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lection process. I guess you know that as 
well as I do. You had to stand well in your 
colleges and universities to be nominated. 
Then you were screened once, then screened 
again. And you had to get past that person- 
al interview. 

All this was done on the basis of merit and 
without regard to personal influence or par- 
tisan politics. President Truman would like 
that nonpartisan part. He would think that 
Republicans as well as Democrats ought to 
be educated. In fact, he might think Repub- 
licans need it more. 

He would be greatly interested in the 
goals you have set for yourselves. He would 
be especially pleased about those who plan 
to go into state and local governments. He 
would also tell you to be active in your local 
political party—to learn how to work a pre- 
cinct. So far as he was concerned, that is 
where democracy begins—that’s democracy 
with a smali “d”. 

He was just as proud of being the presid- 
ing judge of the Jackson County court as he 
was of being President of the United States. 

There's something else he would tell you. 
This might sound a little naive, but it’s 
what he would say. He would tell you the 
best politics is to do the right thing and do 
the best job you can. Can you imagine 
Harry Truman taking a public opinion poll 
to decide what to do? Anyone who ever 
worked with him would laugh aloud at the 
idea. 

He did not think much of the polls. When 
he was reelected in 1948, one of the things 
that really put the frosting on the cake for 
him was the fact that the polls were so 
badly wrong. One of the big ones stopped 
sampling public opinion weeks before the 
election because they were so sure Truman 
was going to lose, that it was a waste of 
time. 

So, he would say: Forget about the polls 
and do the right thing. 

That man was so honest, you would not 
believe it. He was what I think people of 
your generation might call “squeaky clean.” 

I expect that many of you have been con- 
cerned about the wrongdoing in public 
office we have seen in recent years, some of 
it in high places. You should be concerned. 
But I want to give you some measure of re- 
assurance. 

There are some wicked people in Govern- 
ment service, but there are a lot more good 
people. I worked for the Government a long 
time, and I know a lot of people. I have 
known hundreds of United States Senators 
and hundreds of Congressmen. I have 
known hundreds of staff people—on Capitol 
Hill and in the Executive Branch and in the 
independent agencies. In all these places, I 
found the average to be pretty high so far 
as ethical standards were concerned, higher 
than in the outside business world. I do not 
mean to be casting aspersions at the outside 
business world either, because I think the 
average is pretty high there also. 

I must confess that the average in the 
Government seems to have slipped a little 
since I left it 12 years ago—not just because 
of my departure, you understand, but coin- 
cidentally. 

Still, I am confident that our Government 
is basically honest. We can deplore the 
wrongdoing, but part of your mission ought 
to be to see that your entry into public serv- 
ice raises the ethical standards by that 
much. 

Finally, I urge you to keep on dreaming 
and planning about what you are going to 
do with your lives. Not all of you can be 
Presidents of the United States—although 
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three or four of you might make it if you 
time it just right. 

All of you can be good public servants, 
and find much pleasure and satisfaction in 
the process. You will find some frustrations 
and heartaches, also. But that goes with the 
job. 

For most of you, life will not develop just 
as you expect it to. Things might be better 
than you expect, or they might be worse; 
but they are pretty sure to be different. 
That is no reason not to plan. Perhaps your 
plans should have some flexibility. But 
without a plan, you are likely not to get 
anywhere. You are likely not to be ready 
when the opportunities come. 

So, I want to leave with you this message 
from President Truman. This is what he 
said: 

“Keep working on a plan. Make no little 
plans. Make the biggest one you can think 
of, and spend the rest of your life carrying 
it out.“ 

In closing, there is one more quotation 
from Harry Truman that I would like for 
you to think about as you spend the rest of 
your life carrying out that plan. In 1954, 
when he was looking back at his career, he 
wrote these words: 

“I would much rather be an honorable 
public servant and known as such than to be 
the richest man in the world.“ 

Thank you very much. 


TRIBUTE TO WILLIAM BOWMAN 
SPANN, JR. 


HON. ELLIOTT H. LEVITAS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1981 


@ Mr. LEVITAS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to pay 
tribute to a friend and distinguished 
attorney. 

William Bowman Spann, Jr., had a 
long and distinguished career before 
he died at age 68 in Atlanta, Ga., on 
Sunday May 17. 

Mr. Spann was president of the 
American Bar Association in 1977-78 
and chairman of its House of Dele- 
gates in 1970-72. As chairman of the 
Association’s Special Committee to 
Study Federal Law Enforcement 
Agencies, he was largely instrumental 
in the enactment of the Ethics in Gov- 
ernment Act of 1978. In the course of 
his illustrious career, Bill Spann was, 
among other things, president of the 
Lawyers Club of Atlanta, a director of 
the Legal Aid Society, a fellow of the 
American Bar Foundation, a trustee of 
the Lawyers Committee for Civil 
Rights Under Law, a member of the 
American College of Trial Lawyers, 
and a member of the National Confer- 
ence of Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws. At the time of his death, 
Bill was serving as executive director 
of the State Bar of Georgia. The com- 
munity—professional and lay—will 
sorely miss him. 
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The Reverend Robert E. Lee, pastor 
emeritus of the Lutheran Church of 
the Redeemer, captured the spirit of 
this man in the homily read at his fu- 
neral service. I ask that it be reprinted 
here for all to see: 

HOMILY FOR WILLIAM BOWMAN SPANN 

Let us pray! 

O God, by Whose Word we know both 
Justice and Mercy—look upon us, thy serv- 
ants, in this hour of thanksgiving for our 
loved one and friend, William Bowman 
Spann. Grant us, we beseech Thee—stead- 
fast faith and courage—that we too may 
come, at last, into Thy Eternal Presence— 
througħ Christ, our Lord. Amen. 

The text that compellingly commands our 
attention—as we come to this hour of 
thanksgiving for Wiliam Spann—is written 
in the 6th chapter of the prophecy of 
Micah—the 8th verse. 

Somehow, it seems to describe the charac- 
ter—and the focus of William Spann’s life. 

Listen to the words of Micah— 

“He hath showed thee, O Man, what is 
good; and what doth the Lord require of 
thee but to do justly—to love mercy and to 
walk humbly with thy God?” 

There is instinctive desire in a moment 
such as this to enumerate the notable 
achievements of one who has had, across 
the years, the respect and confidence of his 
peers in the legal profession, by whom he 
has been accorded eminent recognition. 

William Spann would demur from such a 
“Brief,” such a recital of achievement. But, 
for us, there is something that must be un- 
derstood as he so clearly understood it that 
the ultimate Truth to be served in life is the 
Truth of God from whom comes both the 
Law and the Gospel. 

Because he understood that essential fact 
of the Christian Faith, that God is Our 
Righteous Judge and our Merciful Saviour, 
he understood the meaning of justice and 
the meaning of mercy. 

To him it was a “given” that we should do 
justly and love mercy. 

The one inherent in the other! 

Thus he set for himself—for his profes- 
sion—high standards and noble ideals! 

And they leave their mark— 

On each of us; 

On family; 

On friends; and 

On colleagues. 

The reason they leave their mark on us is 
that he lived by that third requirement of 
which the prophet, Micah, spoke! 

Micah said that it is required of us that 
we walk humbly with God! 

When we translate that into life today— 
it’s very simple. 

To walk humbly with God is to see one’s 
own worth and to acknowledge one’s own 
frailties. 

It is to pursue our sense of purpose with 
quiet determination and dignity. 

It is to use one’s intellect to its farthest 
capacity. 


It is to strive to love even as you are loved. 


It is to honor the faith of our fathers. 

It is to strive to minister to others—not to 
be ministered unto. 

It is to serve without counting the cost. 

It is to live in the bold and confident ex- 
pectation of life eternal through the saving 
merits of Jesus Christ. 

Good and great men are like that. William 
Bowman Spann walked that way! 

And today we honor his memory because 
we are greatful for the compelling witness 
of his faith and character, loving husband 
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and father, wise counselor, loyal colleague 
and friend, a man of justice, a man of 
human compassion, and a man of unassum- 
ing faith in the Just and Merciful Godle 


THE PLIGHT OF SOVIET JEWS, 
PART II 


HON. TOM CORCORAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1981 


@ Mr. CORCORAN. Mr. Speaker, fol- 
lowing up on a statement I submitted 
to you last October, when I first 
learned of the plight of refusenik“ 
Karl Grinberg, I am now pleased to 
report that after 5 years of pursuit, 
Karl Grinberg has finally received 
permission to emigrate from Moscow. 
In June 1976, 5 years ago, Mr. Grin- 
berg applied for permission for him 
and his family to emigrate to Israel. 
As a result, both he and is wife lost 
their jobs and the Grinbergs suffered 
a divorce in order that Mrs. Grinberg 
and their two sons could apply inde- 
pendently. She and the children did 
receive visas and emigrated to Israel 2 
years later. In a letter dated October 
1, 1980, to U.S.S.R. Secretary Brezh- 
nev and Ambassador Dobrynin, I ex- 
pressed my deep concern about this 
case; thus I was especially pleased to 
learn that Karl Grinberg is now a free 
man. 

On March 16, 1981, Mr. Grinberg re- 
ceived official permission to leave 
Moscow. With his departure Grinberg 
was reunited with his wife and two 
children. 

Mr. Speaker, the apparent successful 
conclusion of the Grinberg case has 
been most gratifying to me. Hopefully, 
with the continued diligence of such 
groups as the Chicago Action for 
Soviet Jewry, which brought this 
matter to my attention, others like 
Mr. Grinberg will be allowed to emi- 
grate. 

For the benefit of my colleagues, I 
would like to insert in the RECORD an 
excerpt from a letter I received from 
Karl Grinberg last week, written from 
his new home in Israel. The letter fol- 
lows: 


Dear Mr. Tom Corcoran, 
Now it is known, that due to your fine ef- 
forts on my behalf I have beautiful possibil- 
ity to see my family. Take, please, my 
thanks. I'll be thankful to you all my life. 
Best wishes. 
KARL. 


He ends his letter with a postscript 
which asks for my help to a friend still 
in Russia, a vivid reminder that 
though Karl’s emigration is a huge 
victory, we must all continue to work 
for the release of thousands of Soviet 
Jews who are now refused the freedom 
to emigrate. 
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BILL TO ESTABLISH THE NA- 
TIONAL PROFESSIONS FOUN- 
DATION 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1981 


@ Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am introducing with Repre- 
sentative Merv DyMaLLy, the National 
Professions Foundation Act, a bill to 
establish a National Professions Foun- 
dation which shall develop coordinat- 
ed efforts among public professions 
for the solution of national problems. 
I have introduced this bill in past Con- 
gresses. I am reintroducing it with the 
intent of stimulating discussion of the 
problems addressed by the bill and the 
solution proposed. 

In the sense of the bill a “profes- 
sion” means a body of persons engaged 
in a calling which requires specialized 
knowledge and extensive educational 
preparation, which has a significant 
relationship with public affairs and 
the allocation of societal resources, 
which is accountable to constituencies 
and to the public, and which includes 
accounting, architecture, dentistry, 
education, engineering, journalism, 
law, Management, medicine, nursing, 
pharmacy, public administration and 
legislation, public health, social wel- 
fare, and urban planning. 

The need for this bill is based on 
three observations: 

First, every major domestic issue is 
intrinsically a professional matter. 

Second, essentially all resource allo- 
cation and environmental decision- 
making of a modern nation is under- 
taken by men and women acting in a 
recognized professional capacity. 

Third, the national life quality is a 
direct function of the effectiveness of 
the Nation’s professions. 

The bill establishes a National Pro- 
fessions Foundation as an independent 
foundation in the executive branch of 
the Federal Government. The Founda- 
tion would have a Director and a 24- 
member Board consisting of members 
of the professions. Modest funding au- 
thorization is provided by the bill for 
fiscal year 1982 through 1986. 

The functions of the Foundation 
would be: 

First, to develop and encourage the 
pursuit of broadly conceived public 
professions policy which supports the 
national interest. 

Second, to develop and maintain 
suitable social indicators in coopera- 
tion with other agencies and the 
public professions to measure the 
quality of national life as a composite 
function of the public environments; 
that is, the physical, civil, health, edu- 
cation, business, legal, social and so 
forth. environments. 
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Third, to establish a coordinated 
multiprofessional effort by the public 
professions that would: Develop meth- 
ods to define and assess national prob- 
lems and needs, conduct ongoing stud- 
ies to determine approaches, re- 
sources, and priorities to meet such 
problems and needs, and encourage 
and facilitate cooperative government, 
industry, university, and professions 
programs to resolve important nation- 
al problems and needs. 

Fourth, to assess existing and pro- 
posed public professions programs and 
policies with a view toward: Predicting 
the impact of such programs and poli- 
cies upon the national quality of life 
and suggesting, whenever necessary, 
alternative programs, policies and re- 
sources. 

Fifth, to study and evaluate the op- 
eration of the public professions in- 
cluding their delivery of services and 
societal effectiveness. 

Sixth, to conduct studies designed to 
evaluate and improve the public pro- 
fessions curriculums of educational in- 
stitutions. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill provides an ap- 
proach to the problems of society that 
is as broad in scope as the problems 
are. It is not clear that a legislative ap- 
proach is the best means to accom- 
plish this purpose. Nor is it clear that 
this legislation should stand alone, 
rather than be merged with other leg- 
islation, such as the National Technol- 
ogy Foundation Act, which I recently 
introduced. All these matters deserve 
review. 


FREE VLADIMIR AND MARIA 
SLEPAK 


HON. DON RITTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1981 


@ Mr. RITTER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
join with many of my colleagues in 
urging the Soviet Union to grant visas 
to Vladimir Slepak and his wife. The 
continued repression and denial of 
emigration visas to this family is yet 
another example of the Soviets’ disre- 
gard for basic human rights and non- 
adherence to the Helsinki accords. 
The Slepak family is but one exam- 
ple of the social injustice committed 
by the Soviet leadership against citi- 
zens whose only desire is to leave the 
U.S.S.R. After filing for an emigration 
visa in April 1970, the Slepak's exist- 
ence has become a living nightmare. 
Vilified by the press and labeled a trai- 
tor by Soviet leaders, the Slepaks were 
arrested in June 1978 on charges of 
“hooliganism” for hanging a banner 
from their apartment proclaiming 
“Let us go to our son in Israel.” Fol- 
lowing a closed courtroom trial, the 
Slepaks were sentenced to 5 years in 
exile. Today they share an unheated 
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shack in Mongolia but continue to 
remain optimistic that someday they 
will live in freedom. 

As a nation that holds freedom 
sacred, we cannot turn our backs on 
those who are denied basic rights by 
repressive governments. As Members 
of Congress, we must continue to 
remind the Soviets to live up to the 
agreements they signed at Helsinki in 
1975. Jews in the Soviet Union who 
wish to emigrate must be permitted to 
do so. 

The leadership of the Soviet Union 
has proven that it is not immune to 
world opinion. During the height of 
the Polish crisis, Western pressure 
may have played an important role in 
keeping the Soviet Army from mili- 
tarily intervening in Poland. I believe 
that continued pressure by all nations 
will encourage the Soviets to find a 
less violent solution to their Afghani- 
stan debacle and end their unlawful 
occupation of that country. But just as 
important, we must continue to draw 
attention to the Soviet Government’s 
own domestic repression on the Jews 
and other nationality groups. 

Mr. Speaker, millions of voices 
within the Soviet Union and Eastern 
block nations cry out for greater liber- 
ty. We cannot and will not forsake 
brave individuals like the Slepaks, the 
Shcharanskys, and the Vinniks whose 
only desire is for freedom and to be re- 
united with families and loved ones. 


EULOGY TO ELMER KISH 
HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1981 


@ Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
northern California’s most extraordi- 
nary citizens recently passed away. 
Elmer Kish was a man who was not 
only a special friend to me and my 
family, but more important a friend to 
his family—totally dedicated to his 
wife, Heidi, and their five children. He 
was also a valuable contributor to the 
timber and aviation industries which 
are so vital to that portion of our 
State. I would like to insert for the 
ReEcorp Elmer’s funeral eulogy deliv- 
ered by his close friend and colleague, 
Don Curry. I ask my fellow Members 
to join me today in recognizing this 
truly outstanding individual and also 
to record his life’s experiences perma- 
nently in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


ELMER KISH 


Who was Elmer Kish? Elmer Kish was 
many things to many people. Builder of 
dreams, family man, pilot extraordinare, 
friend, teacher, and to some a challenge. 
And yet he enjoyed a common ground with 
every man. 

Elmer's early youth was typical of most 
families raised in the Northern part of Cali- 
fornia. He had a very close relationship with 
his mother and father. Elmer and his dad 
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were real pals and worked on many projects 
together. One of their great hobbies was 
gold mining. As early as eight years of age, 
Elmer was out there looking for that big 
gold nugget. 

While in his teens and living in Crescent 
City, Elmer’s father took a job in Red Bluff. 
Elmer elected to stay in Crescent City to 
finish High School and with his folks’ ap- 
proval he moved in with the Clausen family. 

Don Clausen is currently the Congress- 
man representing the North Coast of Cali- 
fornia in Washington, D.C. Don had a very 
important role in Elmer's development. 
Through Don Clausen, Elmer learned to fly, 
4 this gave a great deal of direction to his 
life. 

Elmer pursued his interest as a pilot into 
a career—and as he did everything else he 
became the best. Flying with Elmer was like 
flying with a bird. It was as if he were a part 
of the aircraft. 

He became a commercial pilot and worked 
for a number of companies and individuals 
who were involved in the timber business. 
With his perception and intelligence he 
added a new dimension to his career. 

The new dimension did not become a re- 
ality until his path crossed Jack Erickson’s 
and a bond was struck which collectively led 
to the development of many new and inno- 
vative uses for heavy lift helicopters. Be- 
sides his role as an industry revolutionary 
he fulfilled the more basic role of father 
and family. 

Elmer has 5 children and in spite of the 
business pressures and extensive traveling 
time required by his work, he was very 
proud of them and was very interested in 
their lives and futures—they in turn must 
feel very proud of his accomplishments. As 
they mature they will continue to gain more 
knowledge and insight from his teachings. 

And Elmer was a teacher. Elmer Kish was 
the man who was Always Right. What 
memories that statement must bring to ev- 
eryone here today. Yes he challenged us all 
individually with his direct approach to life 
and pushed us into being better people. 

To be “Always Right” one must have 
great inner strength, determination, and a 
knowledge of many things. Elmer had all of 
these qualities. He analyzed a situation, 
made a decision and went ahead—right or 
wrong—and never looked back. 

It was these same qualities that carried 
him through his illness. His doctors told 
him early on that his form of cancer was 
virtually incurable and that there was No 
Hope. Those words were completely unac- 
ceptable to Elmer. He fought back with all 
his strength and knowledge in a classic 
battle. And although he lost the battle—it 
was a close one—and, that some how with 
his determination to live and the treatments 
that he tried, he came very close to winning. 

But even more important during this 
period, was the way he conducted his life. 
He would not allow this devastating illness 
to interfere with his Love to create and 
build new ventures. He accomplished more 
between operations and treatments than 
the average man does in a lifetime. As 
Elmer used to say anything can be done in 
20 minutes. 

To sum up Elmer Kish—He was a positive 
person—always looking forward—never 
back, and he pushed hard for what he con- 
sidered the right way. 

And finally; Congressman Don Clausen is 
flying a flag over the United States Capitol 
today—in honor of the special relationship 
between himself and Elmer and as a final 
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tribute he will send the flag to be presented 
to Mrs. Heidi Kish and the family. 
Goodby Elmer and Good Flying. 


WILLIAM SAFIRE ON REAGAN’S 
WRONG MOVES 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1981 


@ Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
usually find William Safire’s writing 
so blatantly biased and partisan that I 
discount most of what he says. It is 
therefore particularly significant that 
he should blast the Reagan adminis- 
tration for its really outrageous disre- 
gard for law and morality in the con- 
duct of its affairs. He is well justified 
in his criticisms of Reagan for at- 
tempting to hold his administration 
above the law, or alter existing law in 
the four instances he sites: 

First. Disregarding his son Michael’s 
influence-peddling in seeking to gain 
Government contracts; 

Second. Seeking to change the law 
requiring special prosecutors to be 
used to investigate allegations of ad- 
ministration wrongdoing; 

Third. Seeking to relax our laws 
against foreign bribery; and 

Fourth. Seeking to gut the Freedom 
of Information Act. 

Mr. Safire is correct on all counts, 
and I trust the appropriate commit- 
tees will assure that efforts to emascu- 
late or evade these important laws will 
not be tolerated. 

What Mr. Safire criticizes is symp- 
tomatic of even larger defects in the 
Reagan administration—a willingness 
to tolerate on a broad scale corporate 
abuses of civil rights and the health 
and safety of our populace. Equally 
disturbing is the willingness of the ad- 
ministration to tolerate even the 
grossest abuses of racial persecution 
and violations of human rights abroad. 

Indeed, as Mr. Safire points out, it is 
doubtful that those who voted for 
President Reagan were endorsing such 
worrisome transgressions of funda- 
mental responsibilities and alteration 
of laws protecting our liberties. If 
these attitudes are not changed, I be- 
lieve they will spell the downfall of 
the Reagan administration and seri- 
ously impair the strength and respect 
of the United States. 

I strongly commend Mr. Safire’s ar- 
ticle to my colleagues. 

Essay—ReEacGan’s WRONG MOVES 
(By William Safire) 

WASHINGTON.—Many conservatives voted 
for Ronald Reagan to cut out the sleazy 
conflicts of interest of the Carter days, to 
guard against the power abuses of the 60’s 
and early 70’s, to give investors confidence 
that corporate bribery was not concealed in 
public statements, and to reverse the Big 
Government intrusion into private lives 
that began in the New Deal. Mr. Reagan 
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has shown his first signs of failing on those 
four counts. 

(1) Conflict of Interest. Despite last year's 
revulsion at the lust exhibited by Carter rel- 
atives and cronies for trading on the Presi- 
dential name, the incumbent President's 
son, Michael Reagan, saw nothing wrong 
with taking a job soon after the election 
selling missile parts to the Government. He 
remined procurement officers, in solicita- 
tion letters, how “my father’s leadership” 
was important to them. 

The incredibly blind White House reac- 
tion was to deny any impropriety, to echo 
Jody Powell about family members having 
to make a living, and—belatedly—to assign a 
lawyer to advise family members how to 
stay clean. This left it to Mr. Reagan resent- 
ful son to quote his father as suggesting he 
not write any more letters—as if the only 
lapse had been to put influence-peddling in 
writing. The Reagan White House problem 
is not “media hounding,” but its own insen- 
sitivity to the same appearance of blatant 
impropriety about which Reagan supporters 
joined the media in rightly hounding 
Carter. 

(2) Abuse of Power. We have seen how At- 
torneys General—especially those who con- 
sider themselves supremely incorruptible— 
cannot be trusted to investigate vigorously 
accusations of wrongdoing by their bosses or 
colleagues. 

William French Smith, the long-time 
Reagan personal lawyer who now serves as 
Attorney General, wants to gut that part of 
the Ethics in Government Act that requires 
the appointment of special prosecutors in 
charges against high Federal officials. He 
thinks the normal Justice Department 
criminal process is enough. 

Certainly the act needs amending to raise 
the threshold from a misdemeanor to a 
felony charge, and to enable officials sin- 
gled out by this act to be able to choose a 
Special Defender to help fight back without 
going broke. 

But the principle embodied in the act is 
sound: no Administration should be the 
prosecutor in its own case. The natural in- 
stinct is to cover up; only the fact of, or 
threat of, independent prosecutors appoint- 
ed by the court insures influence-free inves- 
tigation and prosecution. 

(3) Bribery Overseas. Bill Brock, the 
Reagan special trade representative, wants 
the Foreign Corrupt Practices Act relaxed 
to help U.S. businessmen compete in foreign 
markets. He suggests that the reporting by 
accountants to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission on this matter be narrowed, 
and that policing be left to the less experi- 
enced Justice Department. 

Such amendments would have the effect 
of saying to business: Forget competition on 
the basis of price, product and service—com- 
pete instead on the size of payoffs to cor- 
rupt foreign princes or power brokers. That 
approach is bad business in the long run, 
and encourages businessmen to conceal 
payoffs in their reports to the S.E.C. and to 
stockholders. The only senator actively re- 
sisting this is William Proxmire, who is 
turning out to be the most principled 
conservative in the Senate. 

(4) Snooping Into Private Lives. The 
other day, I received a call from the F.B.I., 
which was properly and routinely checking 
into the loyalty of Ambassador-designate 
Arthur Burns, an esteemed former col- 
league. At the end of my encomium, the 
agent said that under the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act, my comments would be availa- 
ble to the person being checked; the agent 
asked if I wished to claim anonymity. 
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Civil liberties were not always so well pro- 
tected. The Freedom of Information Act is a 
blessing for those who value a check on 
Government snooping. Individuals can now 
find out what the F.B.I. file says about 
them. Even better, individuals can force the 
Federal bureaucracy to disgorge rulings 
made without public scrutiny, and docu- 
ments more politically embarrassing than 
secret. 

Mr. Reagan’s Attorney General evidently 
finds the Freedom of Information Act an 
annoyance, He has reversed the policy sup- 
porting F.O.1.A. followed by Carter Attor- 
ney General Griffin Bell, and now the Jus- 
tice Department intends to help bureau- 
crats who wish to hide their dealings from 
ae (Mr. Bell is looking better every 

ay.) 

Conservatives in office can persuade 
themselves that they are immune to con- 
flicts and abuses, that being pro-bribery is 
being pro-business and that stopping access 
to Government files is in the interests of ef- 
ficiency. But in so doing, they betray some 
of the principles that persuaded many of 
the voters to put them in power.e 


MORE ON JACOBO TIMERMAN, 
“QUIET DIPLOMACY” AND 
ANTISEMITISM 


HON. DON BONKER 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1981 


@ Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, Jacobo 
Timerman is the author of the ac- 
claimed book “Prisoner Without a 
Name, Cell Without a Number.” He 
was arrested in 1977, imprisoned and 
tortured by the Argentine authorities. 
The book is an account of his impris- 
onment. 

Before his arrest, Mr. Timerman was 
the editor and publisher of a leading 
Buenos Aires daily newspaper, La 
Opinion. 

Mr. Timerman has been in the 
United States for the past several 
weeks and perhaps more than anyone 
else he has forced us to pay attention 
and understand the real meaning and 
value of our human rights policy. 

In the Washington Star of last 
Thursday, Judy Bachrach wrote a 
column entitled “Cheap Shots at Ti- 
merman.” She reported: 

Timerman believes he was tortured in 
large measure because he was a Zionist. In 
an interview with another journalist he re- 
ported an encounter he had after one par- 
ticular torture session: “I would be taken 
from the torture machine into another 
room, and there would be a man * * a man 
just like you or me who would carefully ex- 
plain that he was not a torturer. 

Then he would say: We know Brzezinski is 
a Jew. We know President Carter is a Jew, 
he changed his name from Braunsweig. We 
know Brzezinski has a plan to take over 
Brazil and Argentina and Chile. You must 
tell us about the details. 


She further reports Timerman said: 


A quiet diplomacy is a silent diplomacy, 
nations maintained a silent diplomacy with 
Hitler, and you see what happened. * * * 
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What do Alexander Haig and Jean Kirkpat- 
rick do? They do nothing. They don’t worry 
about human rights. For them everything is 
only communist and allies. They are looking 
for a war. No matter that the allies may be 
torturers and Nazis. 


I commend the entire article to the 
attention of my distinguished col- 
leagues. 

CHEAP SHOTS AT TIMERMAN 
(By Judy Bachrach) 

The reaction was inevitable. Only its fe- 
rocity comes as a surprise. Amid a lot of 
publicity the journalist Jacobo Timerman 
came to this country, after having been ar- 
rested, jailed and tortured in Argentina, an 
experience he recorded in his book. Prison- 
er Without a Name, Cell Without a 
Number.” 

Timerman believes he was tortured in 
large measure because he was a Zionist. In 
an interview with another journalist he re- 
ported an encounter he had after one par- 
ticular torture session: “I would be taken 
from the torture machine into another 
room, and there would be a man... aman 
just like you or me who would carefully ex- 
plain that he was not a torturer. 

“Then he would say: “We know Brzezinski 
is a Jew. We know President Carter is a Jew, 
he changed his name from Braunsweig. We 
know Brzezinski has a plan to take over 
Brazil and Argentina and Chile. You must 
tell us about the details.” 

For a brief while Timerman and his story 
received a sympathetic response in this 
country. Then the man began addressing 
something more controversial, something 
closer to home than Argentinian cruelty. He 
began discussing human rights. 

Well there is no filthier phrase right now 
in the current administration than human 
rights. Ronald Reagan and George Bush 
both during their respective campaigns 
argued that Jimmy Carter had made far too 
much of the issue, especially in his dealings 
with those regimes whose barbarism they 
dismissed with the interesting suggestion 
that non-Communist governments were 
worthy allies of the United States; and 
worthy allies should not be questioned too 
closely on internal matters. 

In his testimony before a horrified Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, Ernest Le- 
fever who is pining to take care of human 
rights at the State Department by presiding 
over their dissolution, repeated the Reagan 
party line on this matter most forcefully. In 
return for such loyalty Reagan and his men 
are pushing Lefever's nomination down a 
hundred gagging throats—or were until yes- 
terday, anyway, when two of Lefever’s 
brothers said Ernie had expressed racist 
views. 

That most members of the Senate com- 
mittee seem to have been disgusted by the 
clumsy and insensitive exposition of the wit- 
ness indicates only they weren't listening 
very hard when Reagan expounded the 
same sentiments with a good deal more elo- 
quence: If the Soviet Union persecutes its 
own citizens, the United States should howl 
its displeasure. If our allies do the same, we 
should engage in an extraordinarily ambigu- 
ous but very promising ritual called quiet di- 
plomacy. 

“A quiet diplomacy is a silent diplomacy,” 
Timerman told a reporter after watching 
Lefever testify. Reagan’s fellow ideologues 
couldn’t have liked that much. They liked 
the rest of his statements even less: 

“What do Alexander Haig and Jeane 
Kirkpatrick do? They do nothing. They 
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don’t worry about human rights. For them 
everything is only communists and allies. 
They are looking for a war. No matter that 
the allies may be torturers and Nazis.” 

Was this a courteous thing for a visitor to 
this country to say? Probably not. Noting 
that Timerman had attended a dinner in his 
honor organized by none other than U.S. 
Ambassador Jeane Kirkpatrick, conserv- 
ative columnist William F. Buckley makes 
this very point, scolding the journalist for 
his deplorable lack of manners. But Jacobo 
Timerman is not a graduate of an exclusive 
Argentine finishing school. His education in 
that country was finished in quite another 
institution. 

It took Irving Kristol, writing in the Wall 
Street Journal, to point out in some detail 
just what a dreadful character this man 
Timerman is. Kristol started hesitantly, dis- 
cussing Mr. Timerman’s reputation for in- 
flated self-centeredness.” One has heard 
this failing remarked upon in other quar- 
ters; fortunately there aren't any other 
journalists around who share it. 

Then the writer goes on to allege that 
Timerman’s longtime Argentine partner and 
friend, David Graiver, “a wheeler-dealer on 
an international scale, a con man... had 
been, among other things, the money man- 
ager for the Montoneros, the left-wing 
urban terrorists...” He writes: “It was 
after these allegations were made public 
that Jacobo Timerman was arrested, along 
with members of the Graiver family.” 

Heavy stuff, one thinks. For about five 
seconds. Until one hits the paragraph where 
Kristol is forced to conclude: “There is no 
evidence that Mr. Timmerman knew what 
Mr. Graiver was up to—which makes his si- 
lence on the Graiver affair all the more in- 
explicable.” Now that is what is known in 
the business as a cheap shot. And so the 
question is: Why the rush on the Saturday 
night specials? 

The fault lies of course with Timerman. 
Timerman overstepped the bounds of pro- 
priety in citicizing our new human rights 
policy. Timerman, that self-centered fat- 
head, forgot his place. Louder than all the 
screams of the tortured is this wonderful 
quiet diplomacy, wiping out terror, repres- 
sion, and false arrest with its whispers.e 


SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 
4, 1977, calls for establishment of a 
system for a computerized schedule of 
all meetings and hearings of Senate 
committees, subcommittees, joint com- 
mittees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate 
Daily Digest—designated by the Rules 
Committee—of the time, place, and 
purpose of the meetings, when sched- 
uled, and any cancellations or changes 
in the meetings as they occur. 

As an additional procedure along 
with the computerization of this infor- 
mation, the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest will prepare this information 
for printing in the Extensions of Re- 
marks section of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp on Monday and Wednesday of 
each week. 

Any changes in committee schedul- 
ing will be indicated by placement of 
an asterisk to the left of the name of 
the unit conducting such meetings. 
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Meetings scheduled for Tuesday, 
June 9, 1981, may be found in the 
Daily Digest of today’s RECORD. 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


JUNE 10 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
*Defense Subcommittee 
To resume closed hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1982 
for the Defense Establishment receiv- 
ing testimony on special programs of 
the Air Force. 
8-406, Capitol 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
John J. Knapp, of New York, to be 
General Counsel of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 
5302 Dirksen Building 
Labor and Human Resources 
Business meeting, to continue considera- 
tion of proposed reconciliations in re- 
lation to proposals which fall within 
the committee's jurisdiction. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Business meeting, to consider recom- 
mendations which it will make to the 
Budget Committee on changes in law 
to achieve cost savings required by the 
committee's reconciliation instructions 
pursuant to House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 115, the first congressional budget 
resolution. 
235 Russell Building 
Environment and Public Works 
Environmental Pollution Subcommittee 
To resume oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the municipal 
wastewater treatement construction 
grants program of the Clean Water 
Act, and to hold hearings on S. 975, re- 
vising and extending for one year cer- 
tain provisions of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, and on other 
related proposals. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
Finance 
Business meeting, to consider the ad- 
ministration’s tax reduction program. 
2221 Dirksen Building 
Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings on international ter- 
rorism tactics, and on the proposed 
Convention on the Physical Protection 
of Nuclear Material (Exec. H, 96th 
Cong., 2nd Sess.), and the proposed In- 
ternational Convention Against the 
Taking of Hostages (Exec. N, 96th 
Cong., 2nd sess.). 
4221 Dirksen Building 
Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
Donald E. Sowle, of Virginia, to be Ad- 
ministrator for Federal Procurement 
Policy, Office of Management and 
Budget. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
To hold hearings on monopolization and 
competition in the telecommunica- 
tions industry, and on related propos- 
als. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
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Judiciary 
Separation of Powers Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 158, establish- 
ing a congressional finding and decla- 
ration that human life begins at con- 
ception. 
6226 Dirksen Building 
Select on Indian Affairs 
To hold hearings on the substance of S. 
1088, authorizing funds for fiscal years 
1982 and 1983 to promote the goal of 
economic and social self-sufficiency 
for American Indians, and Hawaiian 
and Alaskan Natives (pending on 
Senate calendar). 
1318 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Transportation Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 841 and S. 
1024, bills authorizing funds through 
fiscal year 1986 for the construction 
and safety of Federal highways. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
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9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
*Defense Subcommittee 
To continue closed hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1982 
for the Defense Establishment, receiv- 
ing testimony on command, control, 
and communication programs and in- 
telligence-related activities of the De- 
partment of Defense. 
S-406, Capitol 
Labor and Human Resources 
Employment and Productivity Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on employment and 
training programs in the United 
States, focusing on objectives of em- 
ployment and training policy and the 
relationship between Federal, State, 
and local governments in the funding, 
design, and administration of employ- 
ment and training programs. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
*Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold hearings on S. 917, increasing 
the rates of disability compensation 
for disabled veterans, and the rates of 
dependency and indemnity compensa- 
tion for their survivors; S. 911, author- 
izing the payment of a special pension 
to the survivor of persons awarded the 
Medal of Honor; S. 779 and S. 112, bills 
providing for memorials to honor the 
memory of certain deceased members 
of the Armed Forces, S. 415 and S. 416, 
bills increasing the maximum amount 
of specially adaptive equipment assist- 
ance to certain service-connected dis- 
abled veterans, and on other related 
proposals. 
412 Russell Building 
9:15 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
Intergovernmental Relations Subcommit- 
tee 


To hold hearings on the recent GAO 
report relating to the community de- 
velopment block grant program. 

3302 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
*Commerce, Science, and Transportation 

To resume hearings on S. 898, proposed 
Telecommunications Competition and 
Deregulation Act. 

235 Russell Building 
Finance 

To hear and consider the nominations of 

Ann Dore McLaughlin, of the District 
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of Columbia, to be an Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and Peter J. 
Wallison, of New York, to be General 
Counsel for the Department of the 
Treasury. 

2221 Dirksen Building 


Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 41, proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States 
relating to affirmative action. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


Judiciary 
Security and Terrorism Subcommittee 
To resume hearings to explore the 
origin, direction and support tactics of 
terrorism, focusing on alleged past 
Soviet involvement in international 
terrorism, 
2228 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
District of Columbia Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
government of the District of Colum- 
bia. 
1114 Dirksen Building 


Armed Services 

To hold hearings on the nominations of 
Herman E. Roser, of New Mexico, to 
be an Assistant Secretary of Energy 
for Defense Programs, and Russell D. 
Hale, of Virginia, to be an Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force for Finan- 

cial Management. 
212 Russell Building 


Budget 
Business meeting, to review reconcili- 
ation proposals of standing Senate 
committees as required by House Con- 
current Resolution 115, the first con- 
gressional budget resolution. 
6202 Dirksen Building 
10:30 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
To resume oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Clean Air Act. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m, 
*Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings on the nominations of 
Vincent E. Reed, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be Assistant Secretary for 
Elementary and Secondary Education, 
Department of Education; William C. 
Clohan, Jr., of West Virginia, to be 
Under Secretary of Education; Kent 
Lloyd, of California, to be Deputy 
Under Secretary of Education for 
Management; Robert M. Worthington, 
of Utah, to be Assistant Secretary for 
Vocational and Adult Education, De- 
partment of Education; Winifred A. 
Pizzano, of Virginia, to be Deputy Di- 
rector of the ACTION Agency; and 
Lawrence F. Davenport, of California, 
to be an Associate Director of the 
ACTION Agency. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
2:30 p.m. 
Appropriations 
District of Columbia Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1982 
for the government of the District of 
Columbia. 
1114 Dirksen Building 
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9:00 a.m. 
Office of Technology Assessment 
The Board, to hold a business meeting 
on pending business matters. 
EF-100, Capitol 
9:30 a.m. 
Finance 
Taxation and Debt Management Subcom- 
mittee and Energy and Agricultural 
Taxation Subcommittee 
To hold joint hearings on the taxation 
of commodity straddle transactions, 
and on S. 626, proposed Commodity 
Straddles Tax Act. 
2221 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Security and Terrorism Subcommittee 
To continue hearings to explore the 
origin, direction, and support tactics of 
terrorism, focusing on alleged past 
Soviet involvement in international 
terrorism. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Water Resources Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposals to pro- 
vide for the development of ports and 
harbors and inland waterways in the 
United States, including S. 809, S. 68, 
S. 202, S. 576, S. 828, and S. 1094. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Separation of Powers Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 158, establish- 
ing a congressional finding and decla- 
ration that human life begins at con- 
ception. 
6226 Dirksen Building 
Joint Economic 
Monetary and Fiscal Policy Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on U.S. monetary and 
fiscal policy. 
5110 Dirksen Building 
1:30 p.m. 
Select on Intelligence 
To hold a closed briefing on intelligence 
matters. 
Room S-407, Capitol 
2:00 p.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Water Resources Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposals to 
provide for the development of ports 
and harbors and inland waterways in 
the United States, including S. 809, S. 
68, S. 202, S. 576, S. 828, and S. 1094. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
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9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
*Defense Subcommittee 
To resume closed hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1982 
for the Defense Establishment, receiv- 
ing testimony on defense intelligence 
programs. 
S-406, Capitol 
Labor and Human Resources 
*Employment and Productivity Subcom- 
mittee 
To continue hearings on employment 
and training programs in the United 
States, focusing on objectives of em- 
ployment and training policy and the 
relationship between Federal, State 
and local governments in the funding, 
design and administration of employ- 
ment and training programs. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
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9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To resume hearings on S. 898, proposed 
Telecommunications Competition and 
Deregulation Act. 
235 Russell Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Environmental Pollution Subcommittee 
To resume oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the municipal 
wastewater treatment construction 
grants program of the Clean Water 
Act, and to hold hearings on S. 975, re- 
vising and extending for 1 year certain 
provisions of the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act, and on other related 
proposals. 


Judiciary 
To resume hearings on monopolization 
and competition in the telecommuni- 
cations industry, and on related pro- 

posals. 


1:00 p.m. 
Judiciary 
Separation of Powers Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 158, establish- 
ing a congressional finding and decla- 
ration that human life begins at con- 
ception. 


4200 Dirksen Building 


2228 Dirksen Building 


2228 Dirksen Building 
4:00 p.m. 
Conferees 

On section 303 of Senate amendment 
No. 10, permitting the nomination of a 
Surgeon General who may be more 
than 64 years of age, of H.R. 31, pro- 

posed Cash Discounts Act. 
Room to be announced 
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9:00 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
* Civil Services, Post Office, and General 
Services Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1224, strengthen- 
ing and clarifying the congressional 
franking law. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
International Finance and Monetary 
Policy, and Securities Subcommittees 
To resume joint hearings on S. 708, 
clarifying the intent and modifying 
certain provisions of the Foreign Cor- 
rupt Practices Act of 1977. 
5302 Dirksen Building 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To continue hearings on S. 898, pro- 
posed Telecommunications Competi- 
tion and Deregulation Act. 
235 Russell Building 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1182, improving 
the administration of the Longshore- 
men’s and Harbor Workers’ Compen- 
sation Act by removing certain inequi- 
ties, reducing incentives for fraud and 
abuse, and assuring immediate com- 
pensation benefits and competent 
medical treatment for injured employ- 
ees. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Water Resources Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 810, proposed 
Inland Waterway User Fee Act. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
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Labor and Human Resources 
Education Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 1103, author- 
izing funds through fiscal year 1986 
for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion programs and providing educa- 
tional support at the State and local 
level. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
*Nuclear Regulation Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Uranium Mill 
Tailings Act. 


2:30 p.m. 
Special on Aging 
To hold oversight hearings to review 
short-term financing issues of the 
social security system. 
5302 Dirksen Building 
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410 Russell Building 


8:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
Alan Green, Jr. of Oregon, to be a 
Federal Maritime Commissioner. 
235 Russell Building 
9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on budget estimates 
for fiscal year 1982 for the Defense Es- 
tablishment, receiving testimony from 
public witnesses. 
1223 Dirksen Building 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Surface Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the substance of S. 
1100, authorizing funds for fiscal year 
1982 to improve rail service in the 
Northeast region of the United States 
(pending on Senate Calendar). 
5110 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on S. 1182, improv- 
ing the administration of the Long- 
shoremen's and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act by removing certain in- 
equities, reducing incentives for fraud 
and abuse, and assuring immediate 
compensation benefits and competent 
medical treatment for injured employ- 
ees. 
1318 Dirksen Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
*Education, Arts and Humanities Subcom- 
mittee 
To continue hearings on S. 1103, author- 
izing funds through fiscal year 1986 
for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion programs, and providing educa- 
tional support at the State and local 
level. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold hearings on the substance of S. 
266, implementing procedures and 
guidelines for the interagency sharing 
of health resources between the De- 
partment of Defense and the Veter- 
ans’ Administration. 
412 Russell Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
James M. Beggs, of Missouri, to be Ad- 
ministrator of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration. 
235 Russell Building 
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Environment and Public works 
Environmental Pollution Subcommittee 
To resume oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the municipal 
wastewater treatment construction 
grants program of the Clean Water 
Act, and to hold hearings on S. 975, re- 
vising and extending for one year cer- 
tain provisions of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, and on other 
related proposals. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings on S. 1249, providing 
tools and incentives to the Federal 
Government in its efforts to collect 
debts owed the United States. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
To hold hearings on the prospective 
nomination of Nunzio J. Palladino, of 
Pennsylvania, to be Chairman of the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission. 
4200 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 18 
9:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Motor Carrier Act 
(Public Law 96-296), 
235 Russell Building 
Labor and Human Resources 
Employment and Productivity Subcom- 
mittee 
To resume hearings on employment and 
training programs in the United 
States, focusing on objectives of em- 
ployment and training policy and the 
relationship between Federal, State 
and local governments in the funding, 
design and administration of employ- 
ment and training programs. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m, 
Labor and Human Resources 
Education, Arts and Humanities Subcom- 
mittee 
To continue hearings on S. 1103, author- 
izing funds through fiscal year 1986 
for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion programs, and providing educa- 
tional support at the State and local 
level. 


5110 Dirksen Building 


10:00 a.m. 
Environmental Public Works 
Water Resources Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 621, author- 
izing funds for the development of cer- 
tain water resources projects, and to 
review existing water resources policy 
and water problems. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
expanding the Inspectors General Act 
of 1978 to include certain departments 
and agencies within the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Separation of Powers Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 158, establish- 
ing a congressional finding and decla- 
ration that human life begins at con- 
ception. 
6226 Dirksen Building 
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2:00 p.m. 

Environment and Public Works 

Water Resources Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on S. 621, author- 
izing funds for the development of cer- 
tain water resources projects, and to 
review existing water resources policy 

and water problems. 

4200 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 19 
9:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To resume hearings on S. 898, proposed 
Telecommunications Competition and 
Deregulation Act. 
235 Russell Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
Employment and Productivity Subcom- 
mittee 
To continue hearings on employment 
and training programs in the United 
States, focusing on objectives of em- 
ployment and training policy and the 
relationship between Federal, State 
and local governments in the funding, 
design and administration of employ- 
ment and training programs. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


Select on Intelligence 
To hold a closed briefing on intelligence 
matters. 
Room S-407, Capitol 
9:30 a.m. 
*Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings on S. 49, S. 879, and S. 
1151, bills extending the period of day- 
light savings time. 
6226 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Transportation Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 841 and S. 
1024, bills authorizing funds through 
fiscal year 1986 for the construction 
and safety of Federal highways. 
4200 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 22 
10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Communications Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the role 
of the rural telecommunications 
system in America. 
235 Russell Building 


Environment and Public Works 
To resume oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Clean Air Act. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Environmental Pollution Subcommittee 
To resume oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the municipal 
wastewater treatment construction 
grants program of the Clean Water 
Act, and to hold hearings on S. 975, re- 
vising and extending for one year cer- 
tain -provisions of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, and on other 
related proposals. 
4200 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 23 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
*Aviation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to provide for early phase out of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 
235 Russell Building 
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Labor and Human Resources 
Aging, Family and Human Services Sub- 
committee 
To hold oversight hearings on the role 
of the Federal Government in family 
planning programs of title X of the 
Public Health Services Act. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


Labor Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 1182, improv- 
ing the administration of the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act by removing certain in- 
equities, reducing incentives for fraud 
and abuse, and assuring immediate 
compensation benefits and competent 
medical treatment for injured employ- 
ees. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
To continue oversight hearings on the 
implementation of the Clean Air Act. 
4200 Dirksen Building 


Governmental Affairs 
To resume hearings on S. 1080, improv- 
ing and modifying the Federal regula- 
tory process, and other related meas- 
ures. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
A. Alan Hill, of California, to be a 
Member of the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality. 
4200 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 24 


9:00 a.m. 
Select on Intelligence 
To hold a closed briefing on intelligence 
matters. 
Room 8-407, Capitol 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
*Aviation Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed legis- 
lation to provide for an early phaseout 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
357 Russell Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Consumer Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the progress and di- 
rections of American consumerism in 
the 1980's. 
1318 Dirksen Building 
Environmental and Public Works 
Environmental Pollution Subcommittee 
To resume oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the municipal 
wastewater treatment construction 
grants program of the Clean Water 
Act, and to hold hearings on S. 975, re- 
vising and extending for one year cer- 
tain provisions of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, and on other 
related measures. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
Governmental Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings on the Fed- 
eral Government’s film making proce- 
dures. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
Governmental Affairs 
Energy, Nuclear Proliferation, and Gov- 
ernment Processes Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for programs of the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act. 
Room to be announced 
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Labor and Human Resources 
Education, Arts and the Humanities Sub- 
committee 
To resume hearings on S. 1103, author- 
izing funds through fiscal year 1986 
for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion programs, and providing educa- 
tional support at the State and local 
level. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


2:00 p.m. 
Environmental and Public Works 
To resume oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Clean Air Act. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
Governmental Affairs 
a Relations Subcommit- 


To hold hearings on S. 1042, abolishing 
the Intergovernmental Personnel Act 
grant program. 

3302 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 25 


9:00 a.m. 
*Veterans’ Affairs 
Business meeting, to mark up S. 917, in- 
creasing the rates of disability com- 
pensation for disabled veterans, and 
the rates of dependency and indemni- 
ty compensation for their survivors, S. 
911, authorizing the payment of a spe- 
cial pension to the survivors of persons 
awarded the Medal of Honor, and S. 
915, S. 779, and S. 112, bills providing 
for memorials to honor the memory of 
certain deceased members of the 
Armed Forces, and the substance of S. 
266, implementing procedures and 
guidelines for the interagency sharing 
of health resources between the De- 
partment of Defense and the Veter- 
ans’ Administration. 
412 Russell Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
*Labor Subcommittee 
Business meeting, to mark up S. 398, 
permitting certain employees to work 
a 10-hour day in the case of a 4-day 
workweek. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings in conjunction with 
the National Ocean Policy Study on 
the substance of Senate Resolution 
147, calling for a moratorium of indefi- 
nite duration on the commercial kill- 
ing of whales. 
235 Russell Building 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Aviation Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed legis- 
lation to provide for an early phaseout 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
224 Russell Building 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Consumer Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on the progress 
and direction of American consumer- 
ism in the 1980's. 


1318 Dirksen Building 


Environment and Public Works 


To resume oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Clean Air Act. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
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Governmental Affairs 
Energy, Nuclear Proliferation, and Gov- 
ernment Processes Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed legis- 
lation authorizing funds for programs 
of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act. 
Room to be announced 
11:00 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
Business meeting, to mark up S. 10, pro- 
viding for creation of a Commission to 
design a blueprint for improving gov- 
ernmental performance at the Federal 
level and throughout the intergovern- 
mental system. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
nominations. 
4200 Dirksen Building 


JULY 7 


9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Aging, Family and Human Services Sub- 
committee. 

To hold hearings on the primary inter- 
vention in addressing societal prob- 
lems. 

4232 Dirksen Building 


JULY 8 


10:00 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
International Finance and Monetary 
Policy Subcommittee 
To hold joint oversight hearings with 
Finance’s Subcommittee on Interna- 
tional Trade on U.S. trade policy. 
2221 Dirksen Building 
Finance 
International Trade Subcommittee 
To hold joint oversight hearings with 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs’ 
Subcommittee on International Fi- 
nance and Monetary Policy on U.S. 
trade policy. 
2221 Dirksen Building 


JULY 9 
9:00 a.m. 
*Veterans’ Affairs 

To hold hearings on the prospective 
nomination of Robert P. Nimmo, of 
California, to be Administrator of the 

Veterans’ Administration. 
412 Russell Building 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


JULY 15 
9:30 a.m. 
*Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings on proce- 
dures for the adjudication of certain 
claims, and to hold hearings on S. 349, 
providing for limited judicial review of 
the administrative action of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, and for reason- 
able fees to attorneys representing 
legal counsel for veterans. 
412 Russell Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy Conservation and Supply Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1166, to provide 
grants to States for low-income weath- 
erization assistance programs. 
3110 Dirksen Building 


JULY 16 
9:30 a.m. 
*Veterans’ Affairs 

To continue oversight hearings on pro- 
cedures for the adjudication of certain 
claims, and to hold hearings on S. 349, 
providing for limited judicial review of 
the administrative action of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, and for reason- 
able fees to attorneys representing 

legal counsel for veterans. 
412 Russell Building 


JULY 22 
9:30 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold hearings on S. 5, S. 7, S. 25, S. 
26, S. 48, S. 105, S. 248, S. 417, and S. 
742, bills providing educational assist- 
ance to members of the Armed Forces. 
412 Russell Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy Conservation and Supply Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on S. 506, reinstating 
and validating certain numbered U.S. 
oil and gas leases. 
3110 Dirksen Building 


JULY 23 
9:30 a.m. 
*Veterans’ Affairs 

To continue hearings on S. 5, S. 7, S. 25, 
S. 26, S. 48, S. 105, S. 248, S. 417, and 
S. 742, bills providing educational as- 
sistance to members of the Armed 

Forces. 
412 Russell Building 
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JULY 28 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Aging, Family and Human Services Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on adoption services in 
the United States. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


JULY 29 
9:30 a.m. 
*Veterans’ Affairs 

Business meeting, to mark up S. 349, 
providing for limited judicial review of 
the administrative action of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, and for reason- 
able fees to attorneys representing 

legal counsel for veterans. 
412 Russell Building 


SEPTEMBER 16 
9:30 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 
Business meeting to mark up S. 5, S. 7, 
S. 25, S. 26, S. 48, S. 105, S. 248, S. 417, 
and S. 742, bills providing educational 
assistance to members of the Armed 
Forces. 
412 Russell Building 


CANCELLATIONS 


JUNE 9 


9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Aging, Family and Human Services Sub- 
committee 
To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of family planning pro- 
grams. 
5110 Dirksen Building 
Labor and Human Resources 
*Labor Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Longshoremen 
and Harbor Workers Compensation 
Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 10 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
*Labor Subcommittee 
To continue oversight hearings on the 
implementation of the Longshoremen 
and Harbor Workers Compensation 
Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
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SENATE—Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


The Senate met at 11 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by the President pro tempore 
(Mr. THURMOND). 


PRAYER 
The Chaplain, the Reverend Richard 
C. Halverson, LL.D., D.D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Gracious Father in heaven, to whom 
all thoughts are revealed, all desires 
known, we pray for this large Senate 
family where there are secret needs 
known only to Thee. Thou knowest those 
who are hurting among us: The one who 
is discouraged or frustrated; the one who 
struggles against a temptation or a habit 
which is enervating and exhausting— 
emotionally and physically. Thou know- 
est the family who has stopped loving, 
where there is brokenness because of 
selfishness or misunderstanding or where 
youth are rebellious. Thou knowest 
where there is a stubborn sickness that 
does not respond to medication or treat- 
ment. Thou knowest where debilitating 
guilt is corroding a soul. Thou knowest 
those who feel they are at the end of 
the line with nowhere to turn. 

Father, we commend to Thee all who 
need the love and healing, the grace and 
renewal which Thou alone canst give. 

In the name of Him who loved and 
healed all who came to Him. Amen. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MAJORITY 
LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, the majority leader 
is recognized. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Chair. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal of 
the proceedings of the Senate be ap- 
proved to date. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SCHEDULE 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, there will 
be caucuses on both sides of the aisle, 
of Republican and Democratic Senators, 
around noon, which in our case—I 
understand that perhaps this is so on the 
other side as well—will run until about 2 
p.m. I am sure that in both cases, the 
question of the legislative schedule for 
the remainder of this week will be dis- 
cussed 


As I indicated yesterday on the floor 


(Legislative day of Monday, June 1, 1981) 


to the distinguished minority leader, I 
hope that as a result of those caucuses, 
it may be possible to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the food stamp bill this 
afternoon, notwithstanding that that 
would require the waiver of 1 day of the 
3-day rule. 

Assuming that that is the case, Mr. 
President, it would be the intention of 
the leadership on this side to ask the 
Senate to proceed to the consideration 
of the food stamp bill this afternoon, 
after the Senate has disposed of the vote 
ordered on yesterday on the Crocker 
nomination, and to proceed with debate 
and consideration of that measure, the 
food stamp bill, and any amendments 
thereto, for the remainder of this day 
and perhaps tomorrow as well. 

I have not discussed this with the mi- 
nority leader—lI will do so after we have 
had an opportunity, in a few minutes— 
but after disposition of the food stamp 
bill, I hope we might be able to proceed 
on Wednesday, during the course of the 
day, or on Thursday if necessary, to the 
State Department authorization bill, 
which is here and has qualified. 

On Thursday, according to the order 
previously entered, we will proceed to the 
consideration of the Fur Seal Treaty, on 
a unanimous-consent agreement that is 
printed on the front of today’s Executive 
Calendar. 

It is my hope, as well, that on Wednes- 
day or Thursday the Senate can proceed 
to the debate on the Rashish nomination, 
which will be limited to 144 hours, equally 
divided. 

I point out, by the way, that the order 
entered provides that the Rashish nomi- 
nation be presented to the Senate, in ex- 
ecutive session, not more than 2 days 
after the Foreign Relations Committee 
has held a hearing on one particular sub- 
ject. The Foreign Relations Committee 
is scheduled to meet for that purpose at 
9 o’clock tomorrow. 

So, on either Wednesday or Thurs- 
day—perhaps on Friday, but preferably 
on Wednesday or Thursday—lI intend to 
ask the Senate to dispose of the Rashish 
nomination as well. 

Mr. President, if we can do the items 
I have just listed—that is to say, the food 
stamp bill, the State Department author- 
ization bill, the Fur Seal Treaty, the 
Crocker vote, and consideration and con- 
firmation of the nomination of Mr. Rash- 
ish, the Senate will be on schedule, at 
least as I visualize the schedule, and 
there is a real possibility that we will 
not be in session on Friday of this week. 
That is a matter we will address later 
and more especially after the caucuses 
of the two sides, to be held around noon 
today. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 2 P.M. 
TODAY 


Mr. BAKER, Mr. President, are there 
any special orders for the recognition of 
Senators today? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There 
are no special orders. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the execu- 
tion of the time allocated to the two lead- 
ers under the standing order and after 
a period for the transaction of routine 
morning business, which I shall provide 
for shortly, the Senate stand in recess 
until 2 p.m. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


SSS SS 


ORDER FOR ROUTINE MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the dis- 
charge of the time allocated to the two 
leaders under the standing order, there 
be a period for the transaction of routine 
morning business, to extend from that 
point not beyond 12:30 p.m., in which 
Senators may speak for not more than 
10 minutes each. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. I have no further need 
for my time under the standing order, 
and I am prepared to yield it to any 
Senator or to the minority leader. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I would be 
happy if the Senator would yield that 
time to me. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I yield any 
time remaining to me under the stand- 
ing order to the distinguished minority 
leader. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
how much time do I now control? 


RECOGNITION OF THE MINORITY 
LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
minority leader is recognized for 15 min- 
utes and 10 seconds. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
distinguished President pro tempore. 


Mr. President, I say to the distin- 
guished majority leader that progress 
is being made with respect to lifting the 
3-day rule on the food stamp bill for 
today, but I still have a little distance 
to cover; and once we have conducted 
our conference for the day, I will be back 
in touch. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the minority 
leader. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I yield my time to the distinguished ma- 


This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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jority whip. I understand that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
ProxmirE) would like about 3 minutes. 
But I yield to the distinguished majority 
whip all the time I have under my order 
and that time which was yielded to me, 
and he can dispose of it as he wishes. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, how 
much time is that? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
D'Amato). Fourteen minutes and 20 sec- 
onds. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I thank my leader 
very much. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California is recognized. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to yield 3 minutes to the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin so he will not have 
to stay in the Chamber if there are other 
things he prefers to do providing it is 
only 3 minutes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from California. 


TAMARA JAFFE WALL 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
June 1, 1981, the Washington Post began 
to run a series of articles telling the story 
of Tamara Jaffe Wall, a young woman of 
Jewish descent who lived through Hit- 
ler’s purges. Of all her experiences, it is 
her childhood that seems the most tragic. 
After persecution by the Gestapo, her 
father was forced to flee Germany, carry- 
ing with him only a photo album as a 
reminder of his family. He was never to 
see them again. 

Victims of a government determined 
to rid itself of Jews and foreigners, Tam- 
ara and her remaining family soon heard 
the Gestapo knocking at their door at 
dawn. They were deported: First to Tur- 
key, then, as homeless refugees, to a vil- 
lage in Siberia where Tamara’s mother 
and a brother died of exposure and mal- 
nutrition before they could be rescued. 

It is possible that the family might not 
have been spared this misery even if the 
Genocide Convention had existed in the 
1930’s. Perhaps the Convention would 
have made no difference, and perhaps 
the consensus of international opinion 
which it would have focused would not 
have made Nazi Germany observe even 
superficial proprieties. Perhaps. 

On the other hand, Germany did make 
efforts throughout the war to live up to 
the terms of the Geneva Convention, an 
agreement enacted with little more en- 
forcement apparatus. Nevertheless, crit- 
ics have continued to charge that the 
Genocide Convention is toothless, repre- 
senting merely ineffectual symbolism 
that could never play a positive role in 
world events. 

Mr. President, I must disagree. The 
Geneva Convention could be considered 
equally toothless, yet over the years it has 
dramatically improved the living condi- 
tions of prisoners of war. The slavery and 
refugee conventions are precisely that— 
conventions, enacted without apparent 
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means of enforcement—but they have 
helped to lay down the formal founda- 
tions of an international code of human 
rights. 

Such a code represents a working con- 
sensus of mankind, asserting a basic 
agreement on principles that imbue those 
principles with the special moral author- 
ity of international law. It is to such prin- 
ciples and to such conventions that do- 
mestic critics within any country can 
rally and appeal as a source of legitimacy 
before their own people and before the 
world community. 

The ratification of the Genocide Con- 
vention by the United States would not 
only mark its acknowledgment as law by 
every major world power, but might well 
spur renewed international interest in 
the treaty—motivating still more coun- 
tries to ratify, and prompting closer 
scrutiny of any possible violation of its 
tenets in the future. Finally, it would re- 
affirm the agreement’s standing as uni- 
versally accepted international law, with 
all the moral sanction that that designa- 
tion provides. It is from this status that 
the treaty draws its intrinsic authority 
and its hope of preventing any future 
campaigns of genocide like that one 
which brought so much misery to 
Tamara Wall and her family. 

With such hopes in view, I respectfully 
recommend to my colleagues their 
prompt approval of the Genocide 
Convention. 


I thank the distinguished Senator from 
California. 


ISRAEL’S STRIKE AGAINST IRAQ’S 
NUCLEAR PROGRAM 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
stood on the Senate floor on March 17, 
1981, and made a speech warning that 
the Government of Iraq had launched a 
Manhattan project-type program to be- 
come a nuclear power and had at least 
the theoretical possibility of fabricating 
at least one nuclear weapon this year. 

I said in the course of that speech: 

I have been informed by more than one 
authoritative executive branch official that 
in the absence of any associated power pro- 
gram a weapons capability is clearly the 
option that the Iraqis are pursuing. Accord- 
ing to these authoritative assessments the 
Iraqis are embarked on “a Manhattan proj- 
ect-type approach.” They are pursuing all 
avenues which could provide them with a 
capability to produce nuclear explosives. 


I said much more in that speech about 
my concern that nations which employ 
terrorism could be developing a nuclear 
weapons capability and about the need 
for a firm and effective American policy 
against nuclear proliferation. 


Today’s New York Times. in an 
article datelined Paris, June 8, states: 

The latest expression of concern came last 
month when the London-based Interna- 
tional Institute for Strategic Studies called 
Iraq’s nuclear program “worrisome” in its 
annual survey of military developments in 
the world. The institute pointed out that Iraq 
recently signed a nuclear cooperation agree- 
ment with Brazil, which is not a party to the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty, and that 
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the Iraqis at first refused to allow interna- 
tional inspectors to check Osirak and its 
fuel after the outbreak of the Iraqi-Iranian 
war last year. 

France showed signs of wearying of the 
international protests that its Osirak sale 
had aroused, and tried to persuade Iraq to 
accept a different type of reactor that would 
burn low-enriched uranium fuel unsuitable 
for use in weapons. 

However, the French yielded after the 
Iraqi President, Saddam Hussein, refused to 
accept the change. Last summer, France de- 
livered a first consignment of highly en- 
riched uranium, despite protests by the 
United States and Israel. 


Mr. President, in considering what has 
occurred and the consequences to Amer- 
ican security and the cause of peace, it 
seems to me that we should consider very 
carefully the many factors involved in 
the Israeli decision to undertake this 
action. 

Israel’s very small size and very great 
vulnerability has led her historically to 
look upon the preemptive first strike as 
essential to her security and survival. 

This was well known to our Govern- 
ment. It was well known to others. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the 
Israeli strike against the Iraqi nuclear 
facilities should not have come as any 
big surprise. 

I believe it was quite likely, perhaps 
inevitable, that such an action would 
occur as long as Iraq pursued a nuclear 
weapons capability and so long as the 
U.S. Government was unable to persuade 
France, Italy, and others to halt their 
transfer of highly sensitive nuclear tech- 
nology and materials to Iraq. 

This is only the latest, though perhaps 
the most dramatic, and ominous, sign of 
the dangers that uncontrolled nuclear 
proliferation present to U.S. security and 
to world peace. 

Another unstable dictatorship, Paki- 
stan, is in the process of developing a 
nuclear weapon. Pakistan, another Mos- 
lem nation hostile to Israel, is in fact 
preparing a nuclear bomb test site. Libya 
is reportedly, although these reports are 
not confirmed, providing aid to Pakistan 
in their development of a nuclear 
capability. 

Libya, an unstable nation which is 
perhaps the most terroristic nation of 
any on the face of the Earth, has made 
its own efforts to develop a nuclear ca- 
pacity. These efforts have thus far, for- 
tunately, been unsuccessful. 

The invasion by Libya of Chad, where 
there are very large uranium deposits, 
may be a part of Libya’s nuclear strategy. 

June 7th was not the first time that a 
nation which felt threatened by the Iraqi 
drive to achieve a nuclear weapons capa- 
bility undertook an air strike against the 
Iraqi nuclear facilities. 

On September 30, 1980, planes believed 
to be Iranian attacked the Iraqi reactor, 
but their bombs missed it. 

Some have questioned, nonetheless, the 
basis for Israel’s conclusion that Iraq was 
on a determined drive toward attaining 
@ nuclear weapons capability. From my 
discussions with executive branch and 
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intelligence community officials—and I 
refer to discussions over the past months 
and over the past 24 hours—it is abso- 
lutely clear to me that Iraq has been 
embarked on a Manhattan project-type 
crash drive to attain a nuclear weapons 
capability. This is also the conclusion of 
key executive branch and intelligence 
community officials, as I noted in my 
March 17 speech on the Senate floor, and 
I have learned nothing in the past 24 
hours to alter my view on that subject. 

I was particularly struck by the com- 
ment made to me some weeks ago during 
my research on the Iraqi nuclear pro- 
gram by a senior State Department offi- 
cial that the continued provision of so- 
phisticated nuclear hardware to Iraq by 
France and Italy was insane. Iraq has no 
parallel power production program. And 
it is clearly intent upon developing only 
the most sensitive weapons-usable facili- 
ties. Without a parallel power production 
program, what other than a weapons ca- 
pacity could be Iraq’s purpose? Thus it is 
absurd to suggest that their program de- 
serves legitimacy; it is a weapons devel- 
opment program advanced by a radical 
nation which routinely employs interna- 
tional terrorism as an instrument of 
statecraft, a nation which has main- 
tained a state of war with Israel since 
the day Israel was founded and which 
has been pledged and remains pledged, 
to Israel’s destruction. 

The question has arisen in the Arab 
world and elsewhere, was the United 
States told in a advance by Israel that it 
planned this action? I have heard this 
question addressed to administration 
officials in the past 24 hours. The ad- 
ministration officials say our Govern- 
ment was not informed, and I believe 
them. I do not believe that we were 
warned in advance. 

Why would the Israelis not warn us or 
advise us in advance? First, they would 
have expected that we would have de- 
manded that they not proceed with their 
plan. If they then proceeded that would 
have aggravated even more than with 
their action the relations between our 
two countries. 

And second, I believe they would have 
feared a leak of their plans, whether for 
noble or ignoble reasons, that could have 
jeopardized the success of the mission 
and the lives of those Israelis undertak- 
ing it. 

It has been embarrassing to President 
Sadat that he met with Prime Minister 
Begin just 2 days before this strike was 
launched against Iraq. I would assume, 
however, that for the same reasons that 
he did not inform the United States, 
Prime Minister Begin did not inform 
President Sadat of the plans for the air 
strike against the Iraqi reactor. 

When I spoke on the Senate floor and 
in other places of my concerns about 
nuclear proliferation, I urged that we 
reexamine our policy and seek a 
stronger, more effective policy because I 
have believed that present international 
nonproliferation efforts are not working. 
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We have seen evidence of them not work- 
ing in the developments in Iraq, in Paki- 
stan, and in the action by Israel. 


Some time has now been added which 
affords us the opportunity to reassess 
our policy and to work with key nuclear 
suppliers to develop a new tougher 
policy. The Iraq program has been set 
back from 2 to 5 years. They will not de- 
velop a weapons capability this year, 
and I urge that our country, working with 
all other countries, think anew on this 
subject, and seek a more effective, 
stringent policy to combat nuclear pro- 
liferation. Otherwise the human race 
will face grave dangers. 

I believe that without a firm, sound 
antiproliferation policy it will be very 
difficult for our country to achieve any 
other substantive gains in arms control 
and in efforts to reduce the dangers of 
nuclear and conventional conflict. 

For example, the discussions soon to be 
undertaken in Europe on theater nuclear 
force controls will be very difficult to 
carry forward effectively in the absence 
of a new strategic arms limitation effort 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

The all-important matter is to succeed 
in discussions between ourselves and the 
Soviets to contain, reduce and, hopefully, 
one day to eliminate our nuclear stock- 
piles. If we are unwilling or unable even 
to discuss that topic with the Soviet 
Union, how can we expect others to 
forgo their opportunity to develop their 
own nuclear weapons capabilities? So I 
urge a new and major effort on strategic 
arms limitations with the Soviet Union 
and on nonproliferation generally. 

I will neither condemn nor condone 
the action taken by Israel. I am not con- 
vinced that it is in violation of any 
agreement between ourselves and the 
Israelis. I believe a case can be made 
that the preemptive strike by the 
Israelis was defensive not offensive. If 
that is the case, it would not be ruled 
out under the present law or under the 
Export-Import Control Act, section 4. 

What about past practice on the sub- 
ject? When Israel has undertaken pre- 
emptive strikes against PLO forces in 
Lebanon, the Carter administration re- 
ported that these “may have been in 
violation of Arms Export Control Act,” 
and left it at that; no followup action 
has been taken. 

The executive branch of the Reagan 
administration, while condemning the 
action by Israel, is presently taking the 
position that it may be a violation. The 
administration has not formally stated 
that it is a violation. Of course, we await 
& report from the administration to Con- 
gress, which probably will come later 
this week. 

In considering the action taken by 
Israel, I think it is relevant to consider 
what we contemplated when our own se- 
curity was threatened in a situation that 
was in many ways analogous. I refer to 
the Cuban missile crisis of 1962. 

Yesterday I recalled my own presump- 
tions that one of our options during the 
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1962 crisis had been a surgical strike to 
take out the Russian missiles planted in 
Cuba if the blockade failed. I asked a 
member of mv staff, Gerald Warburg, to 
see if he could verify that that was in- 
deed the case at that time. 

Mr. Warburg talked yesterday to 
Dean Rusk, who was the Secretary of 
State at that time, and Rusk verified 
that a surgical strike was an option that 
we had under consideration, and that 
we would have resorted to had the block- 
ade and negotiations with the Russians 
failed to cause the missiles to be with- 
drawn from Cuba. 

Last night and this morning I went to 
another source “Thirteen Days, a 
Memoir of the Cuban Missile Crisis,” 
written by Robert F. Kennedy, who par- 
ticipated in all of the U.S. deliberations 
concerning the missiles in Cuba. He 
states in the course of his book that Sec- 
retary of Defense McNamara was against 
a surgical strike, a takeout of the mis- 
siles, but thought it was, perhaps, 
inevitable. 

At the first meeting held by the Presi- 
dent with his top advisers, most felt that 
a surgical preemptive strike was neces- 
sary. 

Dean Acheson, former Secretary of 
State, favored a strike. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff favored a strike. Senator Rich- 
ard Russell and Senator William Ful- 
bright advocated firmer military action 
than merely a blockade, although Rob- 
ert Kennedy’s book does not specify ex- 
actly what they had in mind. 

President John F. Kennedy stated that 
one reason for his reluctance to proceed 
to a surgical strike was that the missiles 
were nearly in place and that the re- 
sponse to an attack by us could be a 
nuclear missile barrage against the 
United States in which many millions 
of Americans would be killed. 

Much later in the book, Robert Ken- 
nedy reports, that in his view had on- 
going negotiations failed and if the 
U.S.S.R. persisted in keeping the mis- 
siles in Cuba, “military force would be 
the only alternative,” open to the United 
States. 

Throughout the discussion in the book 
there is implicit the point that if the 
blockade did not work, we would strike. 
The considerations of taking that action 
were complicated by the fact that a 
surprise air strike against the missiles, a 
surgical air strike, would, in the view of 
the Joint Chiefs, have to include all mili- 
tary installations in Cuba, eventually 
leading to an invasion. 

Contemplating that prospect, John F. 
Kennedy ordered a crash program on 
civil government in Cuba to be ready 
after any invasion and occupation of that 
country. Fortunately, the superpower ne- 
gotiations worked and the Russians with- 
drew the missiles. 

Robert Kennedy stated, on page 124 of 
his book: 

The final lesson of the Cuban missile crisis 
is the importance of placing ourselves in 
the other country's shoes. 
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I suggest that as we consider the wis- 
dom or the folly of Israel’s recent action, 
we place ourselves in their shoes and 
consider, in the light of what we consid- 
ered under somewhat analogous circum- 
stances, the factors that they took into 
account in taking the action they took. 

More importantly, I believe we should 
look forward not backward and seek to 
develop a sound nonproliferation policy 
for our country. We should call upon the 
greatest wisdom at our command in this 
country and elsewhere to develop & policy 
that will reduce the danger that further 
events like this will occur. We need new 
nonproliferation efforts. We need new 
theater nuclear force arms control ef- 
forts. And we need new strategic arms 
control initiatives with the Soviet Union 
if we are to reduce the threat of nuclear 
holocaust which overhangs the human 
race. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, there will now be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business not to extend beyond 
12:30 p.m., during which time Senators 
may speak for 10 minutes each. 


THE SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIA- 
TIONS BILL 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, this past 
Thursday the Senate agreed to the con- 
ference report on H.R. 3512, the supple- 
mental appropriations bill for the bal- 
ance of fiscal 1981. 

As my colleagues know, this $6.648 
billion supplemental appropriation is 
the largest such measure ever enacted 
by the Congress and it fell upon the Con- 
gress at a most difficult time—as we have 
been attempting to reduce the level of 
Federal spending increases, to imple- 
ment those reductions, and in general, to 
set a new economic course for this Gov- 
ernment and this Nation. 

Certainly, legislation of this magni- 
tude, on this particular matter, and at 
this particular moment, is bound to con- 
tain numerous areas of controversy and 
substantial disagreement. Indeed, as the 
conference committee of the House and 
Senate convened on this bill, there were 
more than 400 individual variances in 
the original bills as initially adopted by 
the House and Senate. There were in- 
stances of minor variance and instances 
of major and substantive disagreement 
between the two Houses. Easily, the con- 
ference committee could have bogged 
down on numerous points and the neces- 
sary functions and services of the Gov- 
ernment could have been interrupted 
indefinitely. 

Of course, such did not take place and 
the fact that the conference committee 
could reach agreement in the thoughtful, 
yet expeditious, manner in which it did 
reflect enormous credit on each and all 
of the conferees from both the House 
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and Senate, and particularly on the 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, my most distinguished friend 
from Oregon, Senator HATFIELD, and the 
equally distinguished ranking Demo- 
cratic member of the Appropriations 
Committee, my friend from Wisconsin, 
Senator PROXMIRE. 

As the majority and Republican leader 
of the Senate, I am personally enor- 
mously grateful and proud of the yeo- 
man service Senator HATFIELD rendered 
in this regard. Many feared and specu- 
lated that, because our majority status 
in the Senate was so new to us, the busi- 
ness of the Federal Government would 
be slowed and encumbered during these 
first days of the new Congress. 

However, just as other Republican 
committee chairmen have already 
proven, Senator HATFIELD again demon- 
strated in most conclusive fashion that 
we can indeed reshape the role of the 
Federal Government and yet do so in 
a manner as to not jeopardize, but rather 
enhance and improve, the necessary day- 
to-day functioning of the Government. 


All of us in the Senate and all of us 
in this Nation owe Senator HATFIELD a 
debt of enormous gratitude for his most 
intelligent, tireless, and dedicated stew- 
ardship of this supplemental appropria- 
tions legislation. I extend to him, and to 
Senator PROXMIRE and the other con- 
ference committee members my con- 
gratulations and my appreciation for a 
work product so skillfully prepared and 
managed. 


NATIONAL SOFTBALL WEEK 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing today a joint resolution which 
will provide for the celebration of the 
week commencing June 14, 1981, as “Na- 
tional Softball Week.” I am pleased to be 
joined in this effort by my colleague from 
Oklahoma, Senator Nickies, and also 
33 other Senators. 

Softball has taken the Nation by storm 
and is participated in by more than 30 
million Americans, both young and old, 
male and female. Organized softball has 
done much for the physical well-being of 
many Americans. Its wide support is 
evidence of its popularity and the need 
for this joint resolution setting aside a 
week for appropriate ceremonies com- 
memorating one of America’s great 
pastimes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the names of the 33 Senators 
be added, in addition to Senator NICKLES 
and myself, as cosponsors of the joint 
resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There being no objection, the list of 
names was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

Senators Abdnor, Andrews, Baucus, Bosch- 
witz, Bradley, Bumovers, Burdick, Cannon, 
Chiles, Cranston, DeConcini, Denton, Dixon, 
Dodd, Durenberger, Eagleton, Ford, Garn, 
Heflin, Heinz, Inouye, Johnston, Kennedy, 
Laxalt, Levin, Long, Lugar, Matsunaga, 
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Leahy, Pryor, Riegle, Stennis, 


Thurmond, Williams. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, does the 
Senator wish to proceed to the immediate 
consideration of his resolution? 

Mr. BOREN. That would be my desire. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I would 
advise my friend and colleague from 
Oklahoma that there is no objection to 
the immediate consideration of this 
joint resolution on this side. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be stated by title. 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 
A joint resolution (S.J. Res. 88) designat- 


ing the week commencing June 14, 1981, as 
“National Softball Week.” 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, I would 
state also that I am informed by the 
minority staff that the resolution has 
also been cleared on this side of the 
aisle. I move the adoption of the resolu- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will proceed to its 
immediate consideration and, without 
objection, the joint resolution will be con- 
sidered to have been read the second time 
at length. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 88) was 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, was read the third time, and passed. 


The preamble was agreed to. 


The joint resolution, with its preamble, 

reads as follows: 
S.J. Res. 88 

Whereas the sport of softball is a vital 
means of keeping Americans of all ages in 
good physical condition, while advancing 
good sportsmanship as well as family par- 
ticipation; and 

Whereas over thirty million Americans of 
all ages, male and female, participate in 
playing softball each year: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the week com- 
mencing June 14, 1981, is designated as “Na- 
tional Softball Week” and the President of 
the United States is authorized and requested 
to issue a proclamation calling upon the 
people of the United States to observe such 
week with appropriate ceremonies and 
activities. 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the joint 
resolution was passed. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, I thank the 
Chair and I thank the majority leader. 


Sarbanes, 


S. 782, AMENDING SECTION 3104, 
TITLE 38, OF THE INTERNAL REV- 
ENUE CODE 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, I re- 
cently reintroduced legislation which 
provides additional incentives for enlist- 
ment and retention in the National 
Guard and Reserve components of our 
Armed Forces. 
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My bill provides an exemption from 
Federal taxation of the first $5,000 
earned by members of the National 
Guard and Reserve forces when such pay 
is derived from their military service. I 
first introduced this bill as a Member of 
the other body in 1976, and I have rein- 
troduced it in each succeeding Congress. 

Mr. President, the incentives provided 
in this bill can help turn around the per- 
sonnel shortages we are currently ex- 
periencing in our National Guard and 
Reserves. The Organization of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in its publication, “United 
States Military Posture for FY 1982,” 
notes the correlation between compen- 
sation incentives and recruiting and re- 
tention for the military: 

Under the All-Volunteer Force policy, the 
ability of the Services to attract and retain 
sufficient numbers of qualified people criti- 
cally depends on measures to maintain and 
enhance the quality of military life. Goals 
which must be emphasized are compensa- 
tion comparable to that in the civil sector, 
retention of current benefits, and other pro- 
grams to make Service life more attractive. 


Under our total force policy, the Na- 
tional Guard and Reserve play a vital 
role in our national security effort. They 
are critical components of our defense 
system. The National Guard and Re- 
serve Forces will be used for primary 
and initial augmentation of our Active 
Forces in the event of mobilization; in 
many cases, our Active Forces would be 
unable to accomplish their mission with- 
out Reserve assistance. 


Today the National Guard and Re- 
serves are expected to provide nearly one- 
half of the total Army's combat capabil- 
ity and two-thirds of its support capabil- 
ity. For example, 65 percent of the Army 
medical units are in the Guard and Re- 
serve. 


Although our active services haye been 
within 1½% percent of authorized strength 
each year since 1973, the Reserve Forces 
are suffering from great shortages. Even 
with the large increases in Selected Re- 
serve strength this year and with those 
projected for fiscal year 1982, the Se- 
lected Reserve alone remains approxi- 
mately 100,000 short of required strength. 
And we cannot overlook the current 200,- 
000 to 600,000 shortfall of trained per- 
sonnel in the Individual Ready Reserve 
(IRR). The Department of Defense in- 
dicates the IRR shortage will still be in 
excess of 100,000 5 years from now. 

The actual strength of our National 
Guard and Reserve components on Jan- 
uary 1 of this year was 872,000. Even the 
recommended strength for fiscal year 
1982, 941,000, falls short of our wartime 
requirement of 1,062,100. With these 
shortages in our Reserves, considering 
their crucial role in our Defense Estab- 
lishment, I have serious misgivings about 
the ability of our All-Volunteer Force to 
be fully responsive in the event of war. 

Our need for well-trained, experienced 
personnel in the military is great, Mr. 
President, and it is increasing. As the 
military-age proportion of the popula- 
tion declines in the next few years, re- 
cruiting successes will be even more im- 
portant than in the past. I believe that 
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the incentives provided in my bill for 
members of the National Guard and Re- 
serves will help in those recruiting and 
retention efforts. And I believe that we 
must provide such incentives now. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
supporting the initiative in this legisla- 
tion. 


ST. MARY'S COUNTY URGES SUP- 
PORT FOR COASTAL ZONE MAN- 
AGEMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, St. 
Mary’s County is the oldest county in 
Maryland and one of the oldest settle- 
ments in the United States. It was Mary- 
land’s colonial capital in the earliest 
years of the colony and it continues to be 
a center of historic and cultural interest. 

It is also one of the most beautiful 
areas along the entire Atlantic coast. 
The broad sweeps of the Chesapeake Bay 
and the estuary of the Potomac River 
provide unequaled water vistas. 


Many creeks and harbors provide ac- 
cess to the sea for sportsmen, for com- 
mercial fishermen, and oystermen, who 
are famous throughout the world. 


It is natural, therefore, that the Board 
of County Commissioners of St. Mary’s 
County should be concerned about the 
continued activity of the coastal zone 
management program. It is entirely 
proper that the board of county commis- 
sioners should have taken formal action 
by the adoption of a resolution petition- 
ing for the continued Federal support of 
the coastal zone management program. 


I believe, Mr. President, that this ex- 
pression of the official concern of this 
important group of local officers is so 
significant and is so representative of 
communities up and down the Atlantic 
seaboard that it should appear in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection. the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 


Whereas, St. Mary's County is bordered by 
the Potomac River to the south, the Patuxent 
River to the north; and the great Bay of the 
Chesaveake to the east; and 

Whereas, St. Mary’s County is at the mercy 
of the water quality affected by the inter- 
State and intra-State development policies 
proferred by public jurisdictions and private 
institutions outside the control of local pow- 
ers; and 

Whereas, the Coastal Zone Management 
Program provides an effective forum through 
which environmental issves can be addressed 
and resolved across the State and through- 
out the nation; and 

Whereas, because of St. Mary’s County’s 
historical dependency on its surrounding 
watershed for both economic vitality and 
for environmental attributes; and 

Whereas, the Coastal Zone Management 
Program in St. Mary’s County has provided 
for the awareness and protection of coastal 
areas through the growth of economic and 
residential development: and 


Whereas, without funding for the Coastal 
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Zone Management Program, St. Mary's 
County would suffer the loss of the public 
education program and the development re- 
view process which has been implemented 
for the Coastal Zone Management Program 
environment; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, That the 
Board of County Commissioners of St. Mary’s 
County, Maryland, requests Congress to zeal- 
ously strive for continued Federal support 
for the Coastal Zone Management Program 
for the benefit of St. Mary's County, the 
State of Maryland, and for the people of 
these United States. 


THE POW/MIA TRAGEDY 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, sev- 
eral times in the past year, I have ex- 
pressed my grave concern to my distin- 
guished colleagues concerning the in- 
transigence of the Communist countries 
of Southeast Asia in cooperating with 
America in accounting for POW’s and 
MIA’s still held, dead or alive, by these 
countries. I have urged that our Nation 
take stronger action in resolving this 
tragedy. Our effort must be relentless in 
achieving this goal. 


Many recent articles and reports re- 
veal that American prisoners of war are 
still being held in Vietnam and Laos. A 
recent article entitled “Our Men Still 
Being Held by Vietnam,” in the Wash- 
ington Post Parade magazine reports 
that convincing evidence shows that 
dozens of Americans are being held by 
these Communist countries. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article in the Parade mag- 
azine of the Washington Post, dated 
May 31, 1981, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no ob‘ection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
as follows: 

OUR MEN STILL HELD BY VIETNAM—THEY’RE 
ALIVE AND WE WANT THEM Back 
(By Michael Satchell) 

Dozens of American prisoners of war are 
still being held in Vietnam and Laos, and 
the U.S. is determined to get them back. 
That is the conclusion reached by Parade 
after an exhaustive survey of the POW-MIA 
(Missing in Action) problem resulting from 
the Vietnam war, which ended in 1973. 

Despite assurance from Hanoi that no 
more prisoners remain in Indochina, US, 
authorities have turned up convincing evi- 
dence that several dozen POWs are in Viet- 
namere and Laotian hands, with Vietnam 
also harboring a number of defectors. 

When the war ended 566 prisoners returned 
home from the torture and privation of 
camps live the “Hanoi Hilton” and “The 
Zoo.” But an additional 113 men, also known 
to have been held captive in Laos and Viet- 
nam, were not released during “Operation 
Homecoming.” The fate of 1237 men listed 
as M*’As—some of whom certainly survived— 
was also unexplained. A further 1178 men 
were known dead, but their bodies were un- 
recoverable. Ever since, the fate of these 
2528 Missing Men”—alive and dead—has 
been largely forgotten. 

Now, following intensive study over the 
past 18 months by the Defense Intelligence 
Agency (DIA), the U.S. appears ready to try 
to engineer the release of the men believed 
held capitive. 
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Limited diplomatic and military options 
include: ‘ 

Demand their release, if we can get indis- 
putable proof of POWs being held. 

Stage a military rescue attempt. 

Do nothing. The men might be considered 
expendable, the risks of trying to free them 
too great. 

For months, the DIA has been studying 
eyewitness reports from Indochinese refugees 
and boat people that American prisoners 
have been seen in Laos and Vietnam. More 
than 300 firsthand sightings of apparent 
POWs have been analyzed, along with some 
200 secondhand reports. Several of the re- 
fugees have passed lie detector tests. 


In mid-1980, President Carter authorized 
a stepped-up intelligence gathering opera- 
tion to obtain independent verification of 
the refugee reports. The search for new eye- 
witnesses was pressed around the world. A 
spy satellite capable of photographing ob- 
jects as small as a car license plate was 
maneuvered into orbit over Indochina. Other 
highly classified, methods were utilized. 


Last November, hard information began 
to trickle in confirming that Caucasian pris- 
oners were being held at various locations. 
There had been a steady pattern of moving 
them south and away from the Chinese 
border—a possible haven in an escape. 

The men were working at highway and 
bridge construction, woodcutting and agri- 
culture—always under guard. They were 
skinny but not emaciated, healthy enough 
to work but probably in no shape to try to 
escape. 

They were being held under very tight se- 
curity. In Vietnam, they were housed in 
stockade-type facilities; one camp might 
contain as many as two dozen men. In Laos, 
it appeared that the men were kept in un- 
der-ground bunkers, probably left over from 
the war. 

Whatever timetable of action unfolds, a 
complete accounting of the fate of the 2528 
Missing Men is impossible. Still, Vietnam 
knows a lot more than it has so far told us. 
To date, 74 sets of remains have been re- 
turned, a few at a time, carried by successive 
Congressional delegations that have visited 
Hanoi to seek an accounting. 

When the last planeload of POWs re- 
turned from Hanoi in March 1973, President 
Nixon assured the nation that all our fight- 
ing men were out of Indochina. That wasn't 
true, and he had good reason to know it. 
The Pentagon brass knew it but said noth- 
ing. Protests by embittered relatives of the 
Missing Men fell on deaf ears. 


At the time of Operation Home-coming, 
Hanoi denied having any more live POWs, 
any knowledge of the 1237 Mas and any 
bodies of dead Americans. That, too, was a 
lie, as events subsequently proved. But the 
U.S., eager to purge the Vietnam experience 
from the national psyche, accepted Hanol's 
assurances. Until last year, critics charge, 
our government’s record in this affair in- 
cluded a web of lies and deceit toward 
families of the Missing Men and only token 
attempts at pressing Hanoi for the truth. 

Says Rep. Robert Dornan (R. Cal.), Capi- 
tol Hill’s most vociferous advocate for press- 
ing the issue: “The U.S. government has 
failed miserably in pursuing the truth about 
POWs and MTAs. Nixon screwed up. Ford 
was a caretaker. And Carter allowed his 
Administration to systematically slough it 
off in favor of trying to get normalized re- 
lations with Vietnam.” 

Ann Griffiths, executive director of the 
National League of Families of American 
Prisoners and Missing in Southeast Asia, 
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worries that time is running out. “We can 
wait for the bones,” she says. “But there 
are live Americans being held over there. 
Some may have been held prisoner for 15 
years in God knows what conditions. The 
danger is, how much will is left when you've 
been waiting for your government to get 
you out for all this time? Every day counts 
now.” 

The options open to President Reagan are 
few, and some are fraught with danger. 
Those close to the issue see these main 
alternatives: 

Armed with incontrovertible proof that 
Vietnam and Laos are holding prisoners—as 
opposed to harboring defectors— Washington 
could approach Hanoi privately and demand 
the quick return of the men. Various forms 
of aid might be offered as an inducement. If 
they still refuse to budge. Wash!ngton could 
display the evidence to the world and hope 
to embarrass Hanoi and Vientiane sufficient- 
ly to secure the men’s release. 

Economic sanctions, unfortunately, aren’t 
an option. The U.S. hasn't sent Vietnam so 
much as a Band-Aid or a bowl of rice since 
the war ended, and there is little trade be- 
tween Indochina and our allies. 

Another alternative is military action. A 
lightning rescue attempt might force the 
issue, but it runs a terrible risk. Any remain- 
ing POWs might be executed to avoid further 
potential embarrassment fcr their captors, 
leaving them free to declare honestly that 
no more live Americans are being held 
against their will. 

“Against their will” has been a key phrase 
in Hanoi’s persistent denial. There are 
strong indications that several American de- 
fectors remain, men like Marine Pvt. Robert 
Garwood, who returned to the U.S. in 1979 
after living as a defector in Vietnam. Groups 
have been spotted in the Choicn section of 
Ho Chi Minh City—formerly Saigon—and 
deep in the Mekong Delta. 

For political reasons. any reid must fuc- 
ceed. A botched attempt would lay us open to 
charges of aggression against a peaceful 
sovereign nation and cost us dearly in inter- 
naticnal prestige. A successful rescue would 
stifle any protests. 


A large number of Russian military and 
civilian advisers work in Vietnam, and the 
country bristles with sophisticated defen- 
sive weapons, Laos, by comparison, has 
limited military capability. A total of 560 
U.S. airmen went down in Laos during the 
war. Apart from nine prisoners sent to Hanoi 
and later repatriated, no live Americans 
have ever come out of that country, and the 
Laotians have only given us two sets of re- 
mains. 

The President could also decide to keep 
the issue on the back burner for a while in 
favor of quiet diplomatic negotiations. But 
that approach hasn’t worked for eight years. 
Given President Reagan's public statements 
that Vietnam veterans fought fcr an honor- 
able cause, inaction isn’t likely. 


For the families of the Missing Men, the 
past eight years have been a twilight zone 
of uncertainty—particularly for the wives 
of the 113 men known to have been captured 
alive. Some wives have remarried, but others 
wait, clinging to hope. 

Janis Dodge of San Diego is typical. On 
May 19, 1967, her husband, Navy Cmdr. Ron 
Dodge, was part of a planned air attack on 
the Dao My highway bridge in Quang Binh 
province, North Vietnam. Before reaching 
the target, his F-8E suffered mechanical 
trouble or was hit by flak, and Dodge bailed 
out and landed safely. 

Later that day, Radio Hanoi broadcast 
news of Dodge’s capture. The next day, 
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Hanoi’s Nhan Dan newspaper trumpeted the 
incident with the usual banner headlines. 
And four months after that, on Sept. 9, 1967, 
Paris Match magazine printed a photograph 
of Dodge moments after his capture. An East 
German propaganda film later featured foot- 
age of Dodge being taken into custody by 
Vietnamese militia. 

“Obviously, he was alive,” says Dodge’s 
wife. “But when North Vietnam released its 
list of prisoners, his name wasn't cn it, I was 
very discouraged. I flew to Paris in May 1970 
and confronted the Vietnamese delegate to 
the Paris peace conference. I showed him the 
picture from Paris Match. He looked flabber- 
gasted but said that if my husband wasn't 
cn the list, they didn't have him. I know 
one thing. They either have him or his body. 
And I want to know.” 

Air Force pilot Charles Shelton was cap- 
tured by Pathet Lao forces on April 29, 1965, 
after his plane was shot down on a recon- 
naissance mission over the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail in Laos. The Laotian operations were 
top secret because the U.S. was violating the 
air space of a supposedly neutral country. 
Shelton’s wife Marian was given only the 
barest details and told to keep them to her- 
self. 

Like Janis Dodge, she and her five children 
were cruelly disappointed when the official 
POW lists were released. In 1973, she flew to 
Indochina to seek clues to her husband's 
fate. 

In Vientiane, the Laotian capital, she met 
with Soth Petrasy, the Pathet Lao repre- 
sentative. Petrasy listened patiently to her 
pleas for information. Then he told her. 
“Mrs. Shelton, the men were probably all 
eaten by wild beasts and tigers.” 

In fact, U.S. intelligence knew that Shel- 
ton was being held captive with other Ameri- 
cans in the Sam Neua caves in northern 
Laos. After three years as a prisoner, he was 
moved perhaps to Hanoi or to China. 

Marian Shelton, however, wasn’t officially 
informed of this until 1976—11 years after 
her husband was shot down. To protect the 
fiction of noninvolvement in Laos, other 
wives and families were allowed to believe 
their men were dead when, in fact, there was 
good intelligence evidence that they might 
be alive. They learned the truth only after 
filing Freedom of Information Act requests. 

The years since war's end have been diffi- 
cult and frustrating for the League of Fami- 
lies. Its persistent campaign for government 
action when Washington wanted the issue 
buried resulted in an official smear campaign 
to discredit the League. High Pentagon offi- 
cials publicly described League members as 
“rumormongers, charlatans and profiteers.” 
When families fought against their men 
being declared dead, they were accused of 
trying to maintain the POW or MIA status 
in order to collect their pay. 

A series of Congressional missions to 
Southeast Asia beginning in 1975 all con- 
cluded essentially that there was virtually 
no chance of live prisoners remaining and 
little chance of many bodies being held. 


Critics picked these conclusions apart. 
They felt the probes were superficial, too 
eager to accept Vietnam’s false assurances 
and really designed to quiet the League and 
pave the way for a resumption of relations 
with Vietnam. 

Leading most of these missions has been 
Rep. Gillespie “Sonny” Montgomery (D., 
Miss.), chairman of the House Select Com- 
mittee on Missing Persons. Formed in 1975, 
it was the first Congressional group to visit 
Vietnam. 

After trips to Indochina and a year’s study, 
the committee concluded there were no 
American prisoners and little chance of re- 
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covering many bodies, although several 
members disagreed and filed a more optimis- 
tic, minority report. 

Critics felt the committee did a cursory 
job; it spent, for example, only half of its 
meager $350,000 budget. Montgomery, it was 
felt, accepted Vietnam's assurances without 
fighting hard enough for a full accounting. 

Montgomery returned to Southeast Asia 
in March 1977—with a commission headed by 
Leonard Woodcock, president of the United 
Auto Workers—and again in August 1978. 
His conclusions back then, and today, re- 
main the same: Any live Americans left in 
Vietnam are defectors. 

He repeated his assertion as recently as 
Jan. 27, in a letter, and March 19, in a speech 
to the House. And on Feb. 10, he cornered 
President Reagan at a Kennedy Center dance 
performance and repeated his beliefs to the 
Chief Executive, who had never had a thor- 
ough briefing on the issue. 

“I’m convinced there are no prisoners left 
alive,” Montgomery told PARADE. “I don't 
want to get these families’ hopes up too high. 
I hope I'm wrong, but I don't think I am. 

Montgomery's negative stance infuriates 
the League of Families. Nobody deserves 
more discredit than Sonny for the long delay 
in solving this problem” is one of the more 
charitable assessments from Ann Griffiths. 

Says Representative Dornan: “The 1978 
mission, I was told by a military officer on 
the trip, was a disgrace. One Congressman 
fell asleep at the conference table with the 
Vietnamese. Another went groveling around 
making abject apologies for our role in the 
war and collecting autographs and souve- 
nirs.” 

Dornan described the 1977 Woodcock trip. 
ordered by President Carter, as “an unmiti- 
gated disaster.” The group took with it 150 
folders, printed in both English and Viet- 
namese, containing detailed information of 
locations where missing fliers had crashed. 
This material would aid Hanoi immeasurably 
in locating remains but, inexvlicably, only a 
single folder was ever presented to the Viet- 
namese. 

Montgomery dismisses these allegations as 
Dornan's crap.“ He admits, however, that 
he erred in refusing Dornan’s request to ac- 
company him on the 1978 mission. 

The raft of reports from refugees that gave 
new impetus to the Missing Men issue came 
only after the League of Families took the 
initiative and advertised for information in 
Vietnamese- and Laotian-language publica- 
tions around the world. Since mid-1979, when 
the reports began flowing in, the DIA has 
been plagued with false information. Much is 
known to have been deliberately planted by 
Vietnamese agents hoping to complicate the 
search for the truth. Some has come from 
refugees concoting stories in the hope of 
receiving U.S. visas or favored treatment— 
telling us, in other words, what we want to 
hear. 

Excerpts from known reliable reports offer 
tantalizing clues. “I saw five Caucasian pris- 
oner3 held in a cave. I was told they were 
American pilots” is the affidavit of a Laotian 
who escaped from a detention camp. “They 
wore light green uniforms ... with pieces 
of car tire tied to their feet. All five were 
quite skinny, however, they appeared to be 
uninjured.” 

Last August, a Vietnamese source reported 
seeing two railroad cars containing American 
prisoners when the train passed through Da 
Nang heading south from Hanoi to Ham Tan. 

Last June, an ethnic Chinese expelled from 
Vietnam told of processing the remains of 
426 American bodies as late as 1979 in a 
Hanoi mortuary. He also claims to have seen 
three live Americans. Skeptical probers put 
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him through a stiff lie detector test, which he 
passed easily. 

If Vietnam and Laos are holding American 
prisoners and large numbers of remains, what 
is their motive? There are no clear answers, 
but there are some strong indications. 

After the French withdrew from Indochina 
in 1954 following their disastrous defeat at 
Dienbienphu, captives from that war were 
repatriated for almost two decades. Since 
1954, French authorities and citizens have 
been literally buying back the remains of 
their dead. Just last March, PARADE learned, 
the sum of $50,000 was paid for one set of 
bones. 

Is money the motive for Vietnam's intran- 
sigence? If so, live prisoners and the remains 
of our dead may be viewed by Hanoi as a 
future bargaining chip. 

During the Paris peace negotiations that 
ended the war, President Nixon told Vietnam 
in a letter that the U.S. would be willing to 
pay $3.25 billion in aid over five years. Viet- 
nam didn't receive a dime, however, because 
it broke the terms of the peace accords on 
hundreds of occasions. Those close to this 
issue believe Hanoi has kept us twisting 
slowly on the hook with our POWs and MIAs 
in the hope of collecting the promised aid 
or—to use a less polite term—ransom. 


THE ONLY POW To Escare From NORTH VIET- 
NAM Says ... “Don’r BREAK FAITH WITH 
Us” 

On Oct. 29, 1963, Lt. James Nicholas Rowe 
was captured by the Viet Cong, who held 
him prisoner in Vietnam for more than five 
years before he escaned on Dec. 31, 1968—the 
only American captive ever to do so. Sub- 
sequently, he served in military intelligence 
and the Army’s POW/MIA program. In 1974, 
this much-decorated officer resigned his 
commission to write several books. Since pre- 
paring this article, he has resumed military 
duty as lieutenant colonel and chief of 
SERE (Survival, Evasion, Resistance and 
Escape) Division, U.S. Army [Institute for 
Military Assistance, Ft. Bragg, N.C. 

For five years and two months, I fought 
to stay alive, and to keep my friends alive, 
in Viet Cong prison camps deep in the 
Mekong Delta of South Vietnam. I never gave 
up hope that one day I would again be free. 
My parents waited through the long years, 
relying on their faith in God and their 
“heart knowledge” that I would return. 

During the first four years of my cantivity, 
the only information about my status was 
pieced together from intelligence reports and 
sightings of American POWs by Vietnamese 
civilians. Some of the reports were accurate; 
others ran the gamut from announcing my 
execution to stating that I was held in 
camps from Cambodia to the northern prov- 
inces of South Vietnam. 

Nothing about me, nor about any of the 
other Americans in my camp, was reported 
by my captors. For the Viet Cong, the cloak 
of anonymity best served their purposes. If 
& prisoner died, as many did, he would be- 
come another statistic among the missing in 
action. They would shoulder no blame for 
the death of a man they never admitted 
holding, nor would there be any challenges 
to their “lenient and humane policy” to- 
ward captured Americans. For those men 
who simply disappeared, there was never an 
accounting. 

In the fall of 1967, three men were released 
from my camp. Their confirmation that I 
was still alive was the first solid evidence 
that I had survived. After four years, my 
parents knew that, at least when the three 
left the camp, I was alive and determined to 
get home. Fourteen months later, in Decem- 
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ber 1968, my fourth escape attempt was 
successful. 

I can’t recall the faces of the interroga- 
tors and political officers who worked on me 
for those five long years of captivity. I've 
blocked some of them out because of the 
pain that remembering would bring, and 
time has simply eroded the others. 

There is a memory that refuses to die, 
however—one of a single overpowering fear. 
It wasn’t the fear of death. A quick death, 
at times, was almost welcome, a tantalizing 
alternative to the constant struggle to re- 
main alive. It wasn’t fear of pain, for pain 
and torment simply became factors in a 
world measured in those very terms. They 
were as inevitable as disease, hunger and 
loneliness. They were my daily companions. 

The fear that nagged my every conscious 
thought, remorseless and unanswerable, was 
that I would be forgotten, abandoned in that 
steaming green hell, with slow death my 
only escape. To exist without hope of return- 
ing to those I loved—never again to see my 
home, read my books or listen to the music 
I loved—that was what I feared the most. 

I suppose I realized that, at some point, 
considerations of national policies and goals 
would of necessity take precedence over the 
lives of prisoners of war. In essence, we were 
no less expendable as POW’s than we were 
on the battlefield. That was part of the 
contract when we put on the uniform. Never- 
theless, it was difficult to accept the fact 
that the price required by our Communist 
captors for our freedom might be too high 
to pay. 

We were faced with several alternatives. 
We could be released by our captors under 
their terms and to their advantage; we could 
be repatriated as part of an agreement nego- 
tiated by our government; or we could 


escape. The remaining choices were to die or 
to remain in limbo. Since the Communists 
refused to recognize the provisions of the 
Geneva Conventions on prisoners of war, we 


had no hope of an internationally sponsored 
means of repatriation. Thus, it was realistic 
to view the last two choices as distinct 
possibilities. 

In late 1967, I was forced to sit through a 
lecture by an elderly representative of the 
“National Front for the Liberation of South 
Vietnam.” I was in a swamp camp we had 
dubbed “No-K Corral,” a cluster of huts and 
POW cages in the infamous U Minh Forest. 
His tirade covered my “bad attitude” toward 
the guards and cadre, my “unwillingness to 
learn the ‘truth’ of the situation in South 
Vietnam.” and a laundry list of other denun- 
ciations. I accepted his remarks with normal 
trepidation, wondering how much more 
misery could be inflicted because of my un- 
acceptable behavior. His final admonition, 
however, struck home. 

With absolute calm and assurance, he 
stared down at me as I sat on the pole flon” 
of the hut. “Do not think.” he said, “that 
merely because the war ends you will go 
home.“ He paused as if for emphasis, then 
added.“If your attitude is not correct, you 
may rest here after the war.” 

No matter how the political cadre respon- 
sible for our indoctrination might distort 
the truth to create their version of right and 
wrong, I never knew them to exaggerate 
about the control they exerted over our fate. 
The chief interrogator—a determinded, vin- 
dictive fellow we nicknamed “Mafia”—said 
in his first speech to us: “I can kill you; I 
can torture you; I can do as I wish with 
vou.“ Initially, we weren't certain about the 
validity of those threats. Within a week, I 
was isolated in a punishment camp. Within 
a year, Capt. Rocky Versace, who had been 
captured with me, was executed. 

The remark about POWs remaining after 
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the war ended was not an idle threat. It was 
a statement of fact, of policy, made with fu) 
confidence by the Communist political lead- 
ership in their ultimate triumph and ability 
to control the destiny of those in their 
power. 

I was fortunate that I escaped. Neverthe- 
less, while I was imprisoned, I knew that the 
military and my fellow Green Berets were 
making every effort to rescue me. With the 
American presence in South Vietnam, there 
was always the hope that they would 
succeed. 

Today, however, there is a group of Amer- 
icans who are “resting in Vietnam after the 
war.” There is no American presence to give 
them hope, and the natural impatience and 
forgetfulness in our society has relegated 
their plight to a bothersome holdover from 
an unpopular war. Recent reports by refu- 
gees from Laos, Cambodia and Vietnam indi- 
cate that varying numbers of Americans are 
still alive there. The “heart knowledge” of 
the wives and families who have waited these 
long, torturous years has been rekindled. I 
only hope that the price for the ultimate 
freedom of the survivors of the POW camps 
is not too high for our country to pay. 

Perhaps the most appropriate Message was 
given to me by another POW shortly before 
he died of starvation and disease. Nick,“ he 
said, “when you get back, tell them at home 
that we didn't break faith with them... 
and ask them, please, please, don't break 
faith with us.” 


RESERVE COMPONENTS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
would like to point out to my colleagues 
that contained in the budget proposal 
passed by both the House and the Senate 
is a provision which potentially could 
have a disastrous effect on the manning 
of our Guard and Reserve programs. 


This provision would change the cur- 
rent incentive for Federal employees 
who are members of the Guard and Re- 
serve that allows them to receive both 
their military and their civil service pay- 
checks when they perform their annual 
2 weeks of active duty training each 
year. The change would essentially per- 
mit them to receive only the greater of 
the two salaries, but not both salaries. 
Last year the Congress rejected a simi- 
lar proposal. An editorial in the June is- 
sue of the Reserve Officers Association 
(ROA) magazine, the Officer, clearly 
points out that the proposal leads in 
the wrong direction. 


Mr. President, such a change would 
hit especially hard on the many thou- 
sands of enlisted Reserve members who 
find this compensation an important in- 
centive for participating in our Guard 
and Reserve programs. Further, making 
the change would be perceived by many 
guardsmen and reservists as evidence 
of weakened support by the Federal 
Government for Reserve service. 


It is widely believed by military ex- 
perts, including those in the Defense De- 
partment, that if the proposed policy 
change is enacted, we will lose many 
dedicated people from the program. 
These losses would occur at a time when 
the Reserves are already facing serious 
manpower shortages, particularly in the 
Army Guard and Reserve. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial in the June issue 
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of the ROA magazine be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE WRONG DIRECTION 


Last year the Congress wisely defeated an 
attempt to change the military leave pay 
policy for Reservists employed by the federal 
government. These individuals, and many 
others employed by state and local govern- 
ments and the private sector, receive their 
civilian paycheck as well as their military 
paycheck during their two week active train- 
ing duty each year. The Defense Department 
has again introduced a proposal to change 
the current policy so that these civil serv- 
ants would receive only the greater of the 
two salaries, but not both. 

While ROA fully recognizes and fervently 
supports the need to make appropriate 
budget cuts throughout federal programs, 
this proposal leads in the wrong direction. 
Making the proposed change might save 
money initially, but in so doing, it would 
seriously hurt our defense readiness, Unfor- 
tunately, the Defense Department recognizes 
that there will be losses caused by its pro- 
posed policy shift, but no one in DoD seems 
to have any idea how serious the losses 
might be. Furthermore, no one knows ex- 
actly how many people would be affected. 

It is widely believed by military experts 
that if this proposal is enacted, we would 
lose many Reservists from the program. We 
cannot afford any losses of this kind, es- 
pecially at a time when the Reserves are 
already facing serious manpower shortages. It 
is unconscionable that cutting incentives 
would even be considered at a time when our 
Guard and Reserve forces are experiencing 
serious shortages. 

How does the estimated $30 or $40 million 
savings balance against potentially crivpling 
losses that could result from the proposed 
change? The readiness cost of an inadequate- 
ly manned Reserve Force should clearly out- 
weigh the immediate monetary savings that 
are hoped for. So should the financial costs 
of finding and training replacements for the 
many personnel who will leave the Guard and 
Reserve programs if the proposed policy 
change is-made. 

At a time when we are trying to strengthen 
defense and improve Reserve manning, how 
can we take steps that would very likely pro- 
duce immediate and disastrous manpower 
losses inhibit recruiting of qualified person- 
nel and provoke resentment in those who 
decide to “stick it out” until thev are eligible 
for retirement? Clearly, the federal govern- 
ment should be promoting lecislation and 
policies that will strencthen and encourage 
affllation with Reserve Forces—not legisla- 
tion to discourse Reserve participation. This 
proposal leads in the wrong direction. 


CONCLUSTON ON MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I had pre- 
viously asked the Senste to enter an 
order, which it did by unanimous con- 
sent, to provide that the Senate would 
stand in recess from 12:30 until 2 pm. 
today. Of course, I asked the Senate to 
provide time for the transaction of rou- 
tine morning business, not to extend be- 
vond 12:20. It would anne?r to me there 
is no further morning business to trans- 
act. I would ask the Chair to put the 
query if there is further morning 
business. 

The PRES™TOING OFFICER. Js there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 
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RECESS UNTIL 2 PM. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
stand in recess until 2 p.m. this after- 
noon. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 11:29 am., recessed until 2 p.m.; 
whereupon, the Senate reassembled when 
called to order by the Presiding Officer 
(Mr. ABDNOR). 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


NOMINATION OF CHESTER A, CROCKER, OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, TO BE AN ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF STATE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will now 
go into executive session to resume con- 
sideration of the nomination of Chester 
A. Crocker, of the District of Columbia, 
to be an Assistant Secretary of State. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, have the 
yeas and nays been ordered on this 
nom nation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I am 
obliged to vote against the nomination 
of Chester Crocker as Ass'stant Secre- 
tary of State for African Affairs. My 
views have been set forth in detail in 
the committee report on Mr. Crocker, 
and, for the sake of the Recorp. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
those additional views be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. Briefiv, Mr. President, 
the problem with Mr. Crocker is that he 
represents the establishmentarian ap- 
proach to foreign policy, an approach 
that prefers to deal with elitist planners, 
whether representing socialists or inter- 
national finance. This is the kind of ar- 
rangement that leaves the interests of 
the American people and the people of 
the foreign country in question out in the 
cold. 

Last Thursday, I met with Mr. Crocker 
to discuss whether he would sincerely at- 
tempt to implement the Reagan policies 
toward Africa, and I received his assur- 
ances that he would do so. Indeed, I had 
sent word to the distinguished majority 
leader that I thought it might be possible 
to vote on Mr. Crocker on that day, 
Thursday, if I received certain assur- 
ances in my conversation with him. 


Unfortunately, through a misunder- 
standing, the majority leader, in all good 
faith, thought that I was releasing the 
hold immediately, and entered into a 
unanimous-consent agreement to pro- 
ceed to bring up the Crocker nomination 
yesterday, Monday. I suggest that all in- 
terested colleagues refer to the colloquy 
which took place on the floor yesterday 
in the Recorp on pages 11690-11696. 

Unfortunately, the question of the 
leaks from Mr. Crocker’s office has not 
yet been resolved. There has been a pat- 
tern of leaks of confidential information, 
some of it extremely sensitive, to the 
press both in the United States and in 
Africa. The thrust of these leaks has been 
to justify Mr. Crocker’s policies, and to 
attempt to enhance his reputation. 
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Frankly, Mr. President, I do not see 
how a policy can be conducted in the 
glare of publicity. I would like to have 
seen this matter resolved, but under the 
circumstances, there is no time. There- 
fore, I intend to cast my vote against 
confirmation of Mr. Crocker’s nomina- 
tion. 

EXHIBIT 1 
ADDITIONAL VEWS OF SENATOR JESSE HELMS 
ON THE NOMINATION OF CHESTER A. CROCKER 


The nomination of Chester A. Crocker to 
be Assistant Secretary of State for African 
Affairs is one of those nominations that 
raises the question of whether the American 
people will get the new foreign policy they 
expected to get on November 4, 1980. Mr. 
Crocker has impeccable credentials with es- 
tablishment scholars, and a known track 
record for his opinions on Africa. Those two 
circumstances make it doubtful that he will 
articulate the views on Africa which Presi- 
dent Reagan has espoused over the past few 
years. 

Of course, the President is now in the posi- 
tion of having to defend as his own an ap- 
pointment that was thrown up to him by the 
impersonal churnings of the nomination 
process. Yet the views of Mr. Crocker on 
Africa are barely indistinguishable from 
those of his predecessor, Mr. Richard Moose, 
marked only, perhaps, by a greater preference 
for prudence in attaining the ends which Mr. 
Moose sought. It is highly significant that 
Mr. Crocker has chosen to retain as his dep- 
uty, and to defend strongly, Mr. Lannon 
Walker, a career Foreign Service Officer who 
was principal deputy to Mr. Moose. Those 
who expected a housecleaning in the Africa 
bureau will be sorely disappointed. 

Briefly, Mr. Crocker’s views may be sum- 
marized as follows: (1) Unqualified support 
for the Marxist redistributionist programs of 
Mr. Robert Mugabe, who came to power in 
Zimbabwe through terrorism; (2) A coalition 
government—euphemistically called “a gov- 
ernment of national unity“ —to bring to- 
gether the MPLA and Mr. Jonas Savimbi in 
Angola; (3) the imposition of a SWAPO 
government on Namibia, after the gimmick 
of a written “constitution” to protect the 
rights of the minorities; (4) the implemen- 
tation of a “strategy of change” in South 
Africa by working with the “dynamic elites” 
in South Africa to bring about acquiescence 
to so-called majority rule. 

The common denominator in all of these 
policies is the classic doctrine of crisis man- 
agement that disputes are best handled by 
getting all parties to accept the logic of a 
dialectical process of change, while at the 
same time giving up any advantages of power 
that they might possess, The apparent “rea- 
sonableness” of such a process is hard for 
Western liberals to resist, for whom no prin- 
ciples are, in the long run, worth fighting 
for. For Marxists, the imposition of dialec- 
tical change is merely the implementation 
of their own philosophy of history; and with 
the addition of Lenin's doctrines, they feel 
no compunction about taking advantage of 
the neutralization of Western interests in the 
dispute to nudge history in their direction. 


The insidiousness of this doctrine is that 
it convinces the West that it should stop 
supporting the friends of the West, and sup- 
port, equally, our friends and enemies. Thus 
not only is our own leadership neutralized 
with regard to the outcome, but it actually 
turns our strength against our friends, forc- 
ing them to surrender to the demands of the 
enemy for the sake of an illusory peace. The 
Communist and Marxist forces never fall 
into this trap; for when the United States 
and the West applies pressure on the friends 
of the West to surrender, they step up as- 
sistance to their own side. 
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The justification for such a policy is that 
the United States should remain indifferent 
to the outcome, so long as the process elim- 
mates the ability of one side or the other 
to continue the dispute, thus bringing about 
peace. Wisdom and justice, by this inter- 
pretation, lie in the process, rather than the 
outcome, so long as stability is achieved. 
Thus we hear much about free and fair 
elections, democracy, majority rule, and 
putting an ead to racism. If the end result is 
a one-party, Marxist totalitarian state which 
is antagonistic to Western interests and un- 
able to feed its people, then we must simply 
biame the conduct of the colonial powers 
over the past century, and withdraw from 
the scene. 

The corollary of such a policy is that the 
ultimate arbiters of the free and fairaess of 
elections, of the quality of the democracy, 
of the effectiveness of majority rule, and of 
the extent to which racism has been elimi- 
nated are the so-called Front Line States. 
namely, Tanzania, Mozambique, Botswana, 
Zambia, and now Zimbabwe, along with 
Nigeria. None of these states has had the 
slightest experience with democracy, at least 
as practiced in the developed nations of the 
West, and none of them has been able to 
develop a strong economy capable of sup- 
porting its people, much less fulfilling their 
material aspirations. 

In order to impose further failure on their 
African neighbors, these nations have ar- 
rogated to themselves a veto power over the 
future arrangements chosen by the inhabi- 
tants of the territories in question. This is 
expressed in the formula that the territories 
must have “international recognition.“ Not 
oaly will the socialist countries withhold 
diplomatic recognition—even though recog- 
nition by other countries is not a pre-req- 
uisite under international law for the estab- 
lishment of independence but they threaten 
to continue to play host to guerrilla bases 
on their own territory for the overthrow of 
any government of which they do not ap- 
prove. 

Mr. Crocker concedes this right implicity, 
as did his predecessors. If there is any differ- 
ence in Mr. Crocker's policy, it is to concede 
more generously certain undefined rights to 
the opponents of Marxist terrorism. Mr. 
Crocker apparently conceives that his duty 
ends when he has negotiated terms of sur- 
render that permit them to retain their lives, 
and perhaps their property, but not their 
power or their culture. 

Indeed, Mr. Crocker appears to be insens!- 
tive to the nature of the forces which he 
blandly describes as nationalists and demo- 
crats. The Satisbury (Zimbabwe) Herald for 
April 14, 1981, reported on Mr. Crocker's 
visit to that country as follows: 

The United States draws “an important 
distinction" between a nationalist party 
which uses Marxist-Leninist terminology and 
the Soviet Union and its allies, Assistant 
Secretary of State-designate for African Af- 
fairs, Dr. Chester Crocker, said in Salisbury 
yesterday. 

He was speaking about SWAPO, the 
Namibian liberation movement, and elab- 
orating on a statement he made that his 
country had no interest in seeing the ex- 
pansion of Soviet power anywhere in the 
world. 

Dr. Crocker underscored that policy but 
explained at a news conference that in pur- 
suing it the United States studies its ap- 
proach “case-by-case.” 

In relation to Namibia, he said: “There is 
no question that SWAPO is supported by the 
Soviets and their friends at present, but I 
think it would be an over-simplification to 
think that that by itself accounts for what 
SWAPO does or what SWAPO would do if it 
were to win an election.” 

Among the questions submitted to Mr. 
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Crocker by the Senator from North Carolina 
was the following: “Do you consider SWAPO 
to be a terrorist movement?” Mr. Crocker's 
response was: 

lt is clear that SWAPO and South Africa 
are engaged in a conflict in which the civillan 
population is often caught in the cross-fire. 
The Administration does not condone or en- 
dorse the tactics of eliher party, and we can- 
not favor the escalation of violence. 

Mr. Crocker evidently cannot distinguish 
between the use of terror, the use of vio- 
lence, and the use of force. Terrorism is the 
purposeful destruction of innocent life for 
the purpose of disrupting the stability of a 
community, often accompanied by atrocities 
and torture. Its object is to induce fear in 
the remaining populace, and to secure their 
acquiescence with the aims of the terrorist 
organization. It is an inhuman act which is 
condemned by all civilized communities. 
The use of violence is the unleashing of pur- 
poseless anarchy, as in a riot, with the aim of 
weakening the ability of the state to gov- 
ern. Such tactics are also universally con- 
demned. But the use of force by the state in 
a aisciplined manner to respond to guerrilla 
attacks, to terrorism, or to mob violence Is 
regarded as the legitimate responsibility of 
government. 

To describe the victims of SWAPO terror- 
ism as “the civilian population . . caught 
in the cross-fire,”’ is to ignore the purposeful 
direction of SWAPO’s activities against a de- 
fenseless population, rather than against 
military, strategic, or civil-works targets. 
There is no evidence that the South African 
forces in Namibia are engaged in random 
murder and assassination of Namibians. Mr. 
Crocker falls into the trap of promoting even- 
handedness against the Illegitimate and the 
legitimate alike. 

When President Reagan was putting him- 
self on public record before the election, he 
fell into one of these traps. He was, for ex- 
ample, a strong supporter of Prime Minister 
Muzorewa's government in Zimbabwe, ac- 
curately characterized Mr. Mugabe as a ter- 
rorist, and called for diplomatic recognition. 
In Angola, he called for U.S. support of Mr. 
Savimbi, characterizing him as a freedom 
fighter for his people against Marxist regime 
propped up by Cuban troops. And, unlike 
Mr. Crocker, he did not equivocate on the 
issue of whether or not SWAPO was a ter- 
rorist organization. The following excerpts 
from Mr. Reagan's statements make his posi- 
tion clear: 

RONALD REAGAN 
Reprint of a Radio Program entitled 
“Nambia I” 

Our government and the United Nations 
among others are very upset because the ter- 
rorist forces of Joshua Nkomo and Robert 
Mugabe were not allowed to impose their rule 
on Rhodesia by force of arms. The Rhode- 
sians by free and open election chose another 
leader and another more democratic course. 

Now we find a sequel in another emerging 
country, South West Africa known as 
Namibia. This had been a German colony 
until World War I after which the League 
of Nations turned it over to South Africa. 

In 1978 South Africa accepted a plan 
drawn up by our country, Britain, France, 
Canada and West Germany by which Namibia 
would become an independent nation. This 
plan was put in effect through the U.N. but, 
shades of Rhodesia, no sooner had South 
Africa given in than the U.N. began chang- 
inz the plan to which South Africa had 
consented. 

Last year the U.N. Security Council by a 
15 to 0 vote declared that Walvis Bay must 
be integrated into Namibia. This was in 
direct contravention to the avreement with 
South Africa. The bay is one of South Africa's 
malor sea ports but what is more significant 
it has been part of South Africa since 1884, 
Namibia was only mandated to South Africa 
in 1920. 
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It now appears that the U.N. and the five 
western powers changed their minds on 
Walvis Bay in an effort to persuade Sam 
Mujoma, leader of a Marxist terrorist band 
to accept the U.N. plan. 

In a situation not unlike Rhodesia’s, Na- 
mibia has a terrorist force heaued vy Nujoma 
who does not want an election to establish a 
majority rule goverament in Namibia. His 
group calls itself the Southwest Africa Peo- 
ples Organization, “SWAPO" for short. 

As the U.N. sputtered around, unilaterally 
changing the contract it had signed and post- 
poning an election in Namibia, Nujoma’s 
SWAPO forces—like the bandits of Nkomo 
and Mugabe in Rhodesia—were busily mur- 
dering and pillaging. The government of 
South Africa deciaed the only way to settle 
once and for all who spoke for the people of 
Namibia would be to hear from the people by 
way of a free and open election. 

SWAPO was enraged, the killing increased 
and one of the leading black moderates who 
could have won a free election was murdered. 
Documents were found proving not only that 
SWAPO was responsible for the murder but 
that other leaders were on a hit“ list. 

Our government sent observers to Namibia 
but their bias was showing—they only met 
SWAPO leaders. 

One U.S. Congressman (who, incidentally, 
has been convicted recently of 29 felony 
counts) wanted the DTA, the moderate party, 
to turn the government over to SWAPO— 
apparently without an election. The U.N. 
has declared SWAPO is somehow the only 
legitimate spokesman for the country. Three 
U.N. bodies, the U.N. Commission for Na- 
mibia, the U.N. Council for Namibia and the 
U.N. Fund for Namibia channel millions of 
dollars in aid directly to Nujoma, the SWAPO 
leader. UNICEF and UNESCO do likewise. 

Chapter two on the enort to impose a 
Marxist government without an election on 
the people of Namibia will follow next 
broadcast. 

RONALD REAGAN 


Reprint of a radio program entitled 
“Namibia II“ 


Last broadcast I was talking about the 
newest emerging country in Africa—Na- 
mibia—once under mandate to South Africa 
and soon to become an independent nation. 

South Africa agreed to terms submitted 
by the United States and the U.N. but im- 
mediately thereafter the U.N. began unilat- 
erally changing these terms. It is funneling 
millions of dollars to a terrorist leader Sam 
Nujoma and wants to recognize his terrorist 
band called SWAPO as the government of 
Namibia without benefit of a vote by the 
people. Our government is going along with 
this in spite of Nujoma’s declaration that 
he is a revolutionary and that he isn't 
fighting for majority rule, but is fighting 
to seize power. 

It isn't red-baiting to call Nujoma a 
Marxist. He has gone to East Germany where 
he signed a compact of cooperation. He vis- 
ited Moscow where he was promised so- 
phisticated weapons and journeyed to Cuba 
where he received promises of “unshakable 
support.“ 

Violence has increased in Namibia. In 
May all of the people of that country were 
incensed by the bayoneting of a grandmother 
and her two young grandchildren. The U.N. 
made no comment about that but vehe- 
mently protested South Africa’s attempt to 
capture and punish the murderers. 

The interim government of Namibia has 
removed more than 95 percent of apartheid 
and has worked hard to achieve a non-racial 
government and complete majority rule. 

South Africa attempted in the U.N. to 
present its side of the story. It was their 
first avpearance in the U.N. in five years. 
The General Assembly voted 93 to 19 to not 
accept their ambassador’s credentials. Even 
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so, South Africa continues to say it will 
stand by the U.N. proposal it signed in 
good faith, 

It boggles the mind to think that our 
government believes it is in our best in- 
terest to turn Namibia over to a pro-Com- 
munist government when it is obvious that 
the people of that country prefer a govern- 
ment favorable to the west and certainly 
non-Communist. 

Namibia is rich in minerals and has 
great room for expansion with a popula- 
tion of less than two inhabitants per square 
mile. A former mayor of its capital city 
says, “We believe that the United States has 
lost sight of what is really happening here. 
Its support of terrorism is not the policy 
you would expect from a great power.” 

No, it isn’t. And it’s hard to understand 
our agreeing with a demand that Nujoma's 
murderous force be allowed to openly estab- 
lish bases within Namibia. Possibly we think 
it is inconvenient for them to have to cross 
the border from their hideouts in Angola 
whenever they feel a murder coming on. 

The Democratic Turnhalle Alliance, a 
multi-racial political party, representing the 
11 black, brown and white population groups 
of Namibia, continues to strive for free 
elections, no thanks to the U.N. or the U.S. 


ZIMBABWE 


By contrast, Mr. Crocker now refuses to 
say whether or not he would have recom- 
mended the recognition of the Muzorewa 
government, and his position on the Mugabe 
government is identical with that of the 
Carter Administration. He strongly recom- 
mends support of the Mugabe development 
plan, praises the Mugabe government as 
democratic, and is confident that the pros- 
pects for Zimbabwe are so good that Zim- 
babwe is a model for transition in Namibia 
and perhaps South Africa. 

Mr. Crocker has recommended that the 
U.S, government provide $225 million of the 
taxpayers’ money to support Mr, Mugabe's 
development plan. The only difference be- 
tween Mr. Crocker's recommendaticn and the 
Carter Administration recommendation is 
that the Carter Administration proposed $275 
million for the same period. This assistance 
is “justifed” by an FY 83 Country Develop- 
ment Strategy Statement prepared by the 
AID mission in Zimbabwe. In response to my 
question as to whether or not this 89-page 
assessment was done before or after January 
20, 1981, Mr. Crocker replied that it was com- 
pleted in February, 1981.“ 


This document is evidence that Mr. Crock- 
er's recommendations for Zimbabwe are the 
recommendations of the Carter Administra- 
tion, and a continuation of the Carter policy. 
The document is blatantly Marxist in tone 
and implications, echoing the propaganda 
statements of the Mugabe/Nkomo Patriotic 
Front made while conducting its campaign 
of terrorism. It speaks of redressing the 
inequities of the past,” noting that “The 
Mugabe government is dedicated to a restruc- 
turing of the economy, to a redistribution 
of land, to an increase in the opportunities 
and government services available to the 
black majority.“ And while it notes that 
Mugabe has decided to use the capitalist “‘sec- 
tor” as a means of achieving its ends. it in 
reality lays out a program of support direct- 
ed exclusively to the socialist sector and 
to Mugabe's redistributionist schemes. Much 
of the proposed U.S. assistance would go to 
restoring the agricultural, health, and educa- 
tional facilities which were destroyed by 
Mugabe's terrorists. The aid proposals, there- 
fore, are a subsidy for terrorism. 

Moreover, the documents provided by Zim- 
babwe at the March pled¢ing session for in- 
ternational donors revealed that Mugabe's 
redistribution and welfare schemes will con- 
sume 50% of Zimbabwe's GNP. Even Mr. 
Crocker's estimates are that this year's deficit 
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will approach $900 million, or 37% of total 
ecpenulcures. 

Despite the optimistic picture of the Zim- 
babwean economy presented by Mr. Crocker, 
other factors suggest that Zimbabwe is still 
riaing on the momentum of pre-Mwugaoe dy- 
namics, Despite the relatively good harvests 
this year, tae crops are over-priced due to 
price-supports and cannot compete with 
south africaa prices in the transport net- 
work, both rail and highways, because of the 
lack of capital to replace equipment worn 
Out Wich ogre. years vi War, aud tae rapid 
erosion of trained management personnel. 
‘the deterioration of road beds means that 
shipments are delayed and undependable. 
Since Zimbabwe is a c.mmunicatio.s center 
connecting Zambia, Zaire, Tanzania, Mozam- 
bique, and South Africa, the consequences are 
serious tor the entire southern continent. 

Mr. Crocker was also less than forthcoming 
when questioned about the future of the 
skilled and professional classes in Zimbabwe. 
He replied: We have seen some emigration, 
bat it is not increasing and I do not believe 
at this point it is as high as it was a year or 
so ago.“ When pressed to back up this state- 
ment, Mr. Crocker presented figures on net 
emigration, ia which the skilled and profes- 
sional emigration was balanced off against 
the entry of untrained and unskilled rem- 
nants of the guerrilla armies. This showed an 
emigration of 17,240 for 1980 as compared 
with 12,951 for 1979, or an increase of nearly 
50%. 

This figure was higher than at any time 
during the war. The figures for January and 
February of this year also produced new rec- 
ords, and were almost twice as high as for 
the same period last year, 

However, a telegram from the U.S. Em- 
bassy in Salisbury painted an even grimmer 
story: 

Figures produced by the central statistical 
office also show that vital skills are being 
lost through emigration. For the year 1980, 
Zimbabwe lost 6,445 skilled people and 
gained 3,017. Administrative, clerical, teach- 
ing, and engineering staff are leaving the 
country ... Zimbabwe had a net loss of 63 
engineers in 1989. Departures of accountants 
and auditors left a deficit of 70, while pro- 
duction supervisors and general foremen 
left a gap of 35 in industry. More than 1,500 
clerical workers and 431 administrative and 
managerial staff left the country while 480 
new clerks and 279 managers arrived. 

These losses have been felt not only in pri- 
vate industry, but in the once-efficient gov- 
ernment bureaucracy as well. The Rho- 
desian/Zimbabwean bureaucracy was once 
the most efficient in Africa, but now has been 
flooded with political patronage at the same 
time that it is losing its experienced man- 
agerial talent. This makes even more omi- 
nous the recommendation of the Carter/ 
Crocker AID document that USA D's strat- 
egy is to rely heavily on GOZ capabilities for 
planning and implementation of their own 
development program.” 

Mr. Crocker's policy recommendations for 
Zimbabwe are merely implementations of 
the policy of his predecessor, Mr. Moose, and 
the Carter Administration. Indeed, as the 
ATD document summed it up: 

The Mugabe government and the people 
of Zimbabwe believe that the West (espe- 
cially the U.S. and U.K.) entered certain 
commitments at Lancaster House, and there 
will lively be a very strong sense of reneg- 
ing on promises and betrayal if fairly large 
levels of assistance are not promised and 
provided. 

In actual fact, the United States was not 
a participant in the Lancaster House talks. 
and there was no way that U.S. officials could 
mate commitments to the man Ronald Rea- 
gan was characterizing es a terrorist. In any 
case, since that time the American people 
voted a new mandate for a change in the 
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direction of U.S. foreign policy. Yet Mr. 

Crocker still seems bound by the constraints 

of the previous Administration's policy. 
ANGOLA AND NAMIBIA 


The issues of Angola and Namibia are very 
closely tied together because SWAPO could 
not conduct its terrorist activities in Nami- 
bia without its bases across the border in 
Angola. Thus the 20,000 Cuban troops in 
Angola are not only propping up the Marxist 
MPLA government in Luanda, but they are 
also propping up the SWAPO challenge to 
the people of Namibia. The evidence that 
SWAPO represents a significant portion of 
the Namibian people is scanty. Its leadership 
is based upon the Ovambo people, who, in 
turn make up 46 percent of the Namibian 
population. Yet when the Ovambos are pro- 
tected from the terrorist depredations of 
SWAPO, the evidence is that the Ovambos 
prefer to participate in the democratic kind 
of elections that led to the creation of the 
Democratic Turnhalle government in Wind- 
hoek. SWAPO, which declined to forego the 
use of violence, declined to participate; but 
96 percent of the Namiblan people partici- 
pated in the elections. 

Nevertheless, SWAPO is the chosen ve- 
hicle of the United Nations and the front 
line states. The U.N. General Assembly has 
declared that SWAPO is the sole authentic 
representative of the Namibian people, al- 
though it hes no evidence to support this 
claim. The U.N. Security Council voted to 
listen only to SWAPO in the proposed Na- 
mibian debate, and not to the Democratic 
Turnhalle Alliance, the broadly based, mul- 
tiracial party revresenting the government 
of Namibia. Despite this, the UN feels that 
it is an impartial body with respect to 
Namibia, and wants to oversee elections 
guaranteed by a UN peacekeeping force, ac- 
cording to the provisions of Resolution 435, 

Mr. Crocker supports Resolution 435, with 
the addition of a new proviso for a written 
constitution before the elections take place, 
so as to guarantee the rights of the minori- 
ties. This plan is based upon the model of 
Zimbabwe, and the constitution forced upon 
Prime Minister Muzorewa by the British, a 
constitution which induced him to renege on 
the agreement by which he had received the 
transfer of power from the Ian Smith gov- 
ernment. Given the exvressed bias of the UN 
{and the strong financial support which the 
UN gives to SWAPO), there can be little hope 
that Mr. Crocker's plan, which is merely an 
updating of the Carter plan for Zimbabwe, 
will have a happy result. 

The solution to the Namibian impasse lies 
not in Namibia, but in Angola, where, as 
President Reagan has pointed out, Mr. Sa- 
vimbi controls half of that nation’s terri- 
tory. If Mr. Savimbi had control of the gov- 
ernment in Luanda, there is little doubt that 
the SWAPO guerrilla camps would be imme- 
diately eliminated. This would eliminate the 
terrorist and Marxist threat to Namibia, and 
allow free and fair elections to be conducted 
in Namibia under the supervision of experi- 
enced and functioning major democracies, 
such as the United States, Canada, France, or 
Japan 

Although the Luanda governinent has re- 
ceived wide recognition, its legitimacy rests, 
at bottom, on the presence of the Cuban 
troops which keep it in power. It has no 
claim to democracy, and functions only in 
the cities, towns, and coastal areas. Mr. Sa- 
vimbi is an authentic freedom fighter, who 
has the uncoerced supvort of the Angolan 
people, and he has received some assistance 
not only from South Africa, but from Prance 
and Israel too. In every way he deserves the 
unconditional sup~ort of the United States, 
and indeed, of the Western nations generally. 
President Reagan has long advocated support 
for Mr. Savimbi. 

The Marxist MPLA government in Luanda 
has promised that the Cuban troops will 
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leave if a UN election takes place in Na- 
mibia. Such a promise anticipates a SWAPO 
victory under UN supervisicn, and the iso- 
lation of Mr. Savimbi. It is far better that 
the Cuban troops should leave before there 
is any Namibian settlement. 

If Mr. Crocker had devised a new policy 
for Angola and Namibia, there are a range 
of ways to encourage the Cuban troops to 
leave. Although the Clark amendment pres- 
ently prevents the provision of military as- 
sistance to Mr. Savimbi, it does not prevent 
other nations from providing the necessary 
support, nor does it prevent an open and 
friendly relationship with Mr. Savimbi, and 
our biessing for his support by other inter- 
ested nations. Proper support to Mr. Savimbi 
could isolate the Cuban troops in their gar- 
risons, and destroy thelr morale. 

Instead of tab ing such a step, Mr. Crocker, 
un February, dispatched his deputy, Mr. 
Lannon Walker (formerly the deputy to Mr. 
Carter's Assistant Secretary, Mr. Moose), to 
perform a task similar to tasks performed 
in the Carter administration. Mr. Walker's 
job was to convince Mr. Savimbi to aban- 
don a proposed trip to the United States, 
where he would meet with the press, with 
members of the Senate and the House, with 
financial backers, and otber interested 
parties. Mr. Savimbi doubtless had even 
hoped to meet with the President of the 
United States, who had praised him so 
highly. 

Mr. Crocker declined to testify on what 
Mr. Walker told Mr. Savimbi at his orders. 
He did, however, say the following: 

Senator, it is my understanding that 
President Savimbi himself recognized that 
the active information or disinformation 
current in the past few months, as we have 
been reviewing our southern African policies, 
would have created the kind of climate 
which, in his own interest, he had no inter- 
est in being a part of. 

So, after his chat with Mr. Walker, Mr. 
Savimbi decided, on his own, that he should 
not come to the United States. This incident 
is a continuation of the State Department 
modus operandi of preventing anti-Marxist 
African personalities from having a forum 
in the United States, particularly with a Con- 
gress that might foreclose State’s options. 
Mr, Savimbi is a man of strength and 
charisma, and his appearance in the United 
States would have created an overwhelming 
wave of sympathy that Mr. Crocker could not 
have overcome. 

Instead, now the plan is to force Mr. 
Savimbi into negotiations with the Marxists 
We must be prepared to see Mr. Crocker 
offer a little aid to Mr. Savimbi, but only 
enough to increase his bargaining strength 
with the MPLA, not enough to win. He would 
then be pushed into a coalition with the 
Marxists, doubtless in a subordinate posi- 
tion, and without the power to eliminate the 
SWAPO guerrilla camps. 

If Mr. Crocker had wished to change the 
direction of the Carter policy, he would 
have given unqualified support to Mr. 
Savimbi within the purview of U.S. law. At 
the same time, he would have recognized that 
the main support of the Luanda government 
is provided from the earnings of the Cabinda 
oll fields. under contracts with the Gulf Oil 
Corporation. Ironically, It is U.S. monev that 
is providing the main support of the Castro 
troops in Angola. 

A policy of change would declare that U.S. 
paramount interests are affected by the 
presence of tre Cuban troops in Angola, and 
imme‘iately establish an economic boycott 
unilaterally. We need have no fear that the 
oll would ro to another country; the ol! load- 
int installations in Cabinda are extremely 
vulnersble to sabotage, and doubtless Mr. 
Savimbi could see to it that no shinments 
were made. Pe has been very effective in 
bringing the railroads in Angola to a halt. 
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Such a combined economic and military 
squeere could be sufficient to bring Mr. 
Savimbi to Iuenda, send the Cuba troops 
home, and destroy SWAPO without any 
US. direct involvement at all. This would 
call the hand of the Front Line states, and 
challenge the doctrine that U.S. foreign 
policy for Africa must be approved in Lagos. 
Moreover, it would guarantee that the U.S. 
would cet a warm welcome in Luanda. 

It would, however, also challenge the doc- 
trine that Mr. Carter's Africa policy was es- 
sentially correct, and that Mr. Crocker's 
only job is to do a little fine tuning. 

SOUTH AFRICA 


Mr. Crocker’s policy for South Africa is 
entitled “Stratevy for Change.” in an article 
which he published in the Winter, 1980/81 
Foreign Affairs, the publication of the Coun- 
ell on Foreign Relations. It is in this article 
that he becomes most explicit in his pro- 
gram for managing the transition from the 
present South Africa to one he euphemis- 
tically describes as “a society with which 
the United States can pursue its varied in- 
terests in full and friendly relationship, 
without constraint, embarrassment or po- 
litical damage.” 

President Reagan felt no such constraint, 
embarrassment, or political damage when he 
stated a few weeks ago on his Walter Cron- 
kite interview: 

“Can we abandon a country that has stood 
beside us in every war we've ever fought, a 
country that strategically is essential to the 
free world in its production of minerals we 
al) must have, and so forth?” 

No, we cannot abandon South Africa, nor 
can we turn it over to the kind of future 
that has overtaken much of sub-Saharan 
Africa. 

Mr. Crocker is an example of that common 
paradox, the elitist who feels he knows just 
what kind of egalitarianism to impose upon 
his victims. Indeed, despite his pretension to 
the encouragement of a non-racial society, 
his prescription of a unitary political struc- 
ture is, under the circumstances in South 
Africa, profoundly racist in its implications. 
It is a prescription which ignores the na- 
tional structure of the peoples of South Af- 
rica, and is, in its way, far more fundamen- 
tally flawed than the crippling system of 
apartheid which now reigns. It is a system 
under which the black nations of South Af- 
rica would suffer more than they now do 
under the contradictions of apartheid. 


The essentially racist concept of Mr. 
Crocker’s thinking is evident in his re- 
sponses to my questions. In his Foreign Af- 
fairs article, Mr. Crocker wrote glibly of what 
he called “the African majority.” Yet to 
make the assumption that “all blacks look 
alike,” is to make one of the most common 
gaffes of racist thinking. I proposed to him 
an extensive line of questioning which 
would have required him to respond to the 
various political structures and concerns of 
the indigenous African nations, and their 
relationship with white national groups. Mr. 
Crocker refused to respond to these ques- 
tions, falling back upon South African offi- 
ctal statistics of whites, blacks, and coloreds. 
But in fact there is no African majority. 

His insistence upon a racial analysis of the 
population groups was contrary to the pur- 
pose and intent of my questions, and brings 
into question his understanding of the dell- 
cate relationships in a volatile situation. Ap- 
parently Mr. Crocker falls to understand the 
difference between the concept of nations 
which dwell in a territory and a territory 
which is arbitrarily defined across the na- 
tional boundaries, Mr. Crocker's idea of na- 
tional citizenship is rooted in the simplistic 
approaches of 19th century rationalism, 
drawing upon the political and moral philos- 
ophy of the so-called Enlichtenment. That 
philosophy reduces all cultural, national, 
ethical, religious, and political differences to 
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an artificial common denominator ruled by 
arithmetical calculation. It is a philosophy 
which is inherently revolutionary, and 
which eats away at the foundations of tra- 
ditional societies. 

It is now evident that the concept of 
apartheid is one which is inadequate to the 
needs of full economic development, and in- 
equitable in the restrictions that it has 
placed upon non-white groups in South 
Africa. But it would be just as wrong to as- 
sume that the doctrine of apartheid was 
conceived in bad faith, or rooted in racial 
hatred. The history of the Afrikaners, the 
bitter struggle with British rule (26,000, in- 
cluding women and children, died in British 
concentration camps), and the deeply rell- 
gious nature of the Afrikaner spirit, which 
was untainted by modernist philosophy, 
brought an approach which was fundamen- 
tally in opposition to Anglo-Saxon institu- 
tions and concepts of political organization. 
To condemn apartheid as an inequitable 
practical failure is one thing, but to demand 
“purposeful, evolutionary change towards a 
nonracial system," as Mr. Crocker does ts to 
impose secular values that would destabilize 
both white communities and the contending 
black nations, 


But what is more disturbing is that Mr. 
Crocker would rashly push for change by 
going over the heads of the ordinary people, 
and seducing the “elites.” Elite“ is a 
favorite word with Mr. Crocker, and appears 
almost a dozen times in his article. The fol- 
lowing is a typical example: 


The most accomplished Afrikaners (in 
business, the professions, higher education, 
or the public service) have seldom played 
major roles in a party apparatus based largely 
on small-town lawyers, failed businessmen, 
schoolteachers, farmers, clergy, and profes- 
sional politicians. South Africa's dynamic 
and competent white elites need to be drawn 
into the policy process. 


The intellectual snobbery inherent in Mr. 


Orocker's thinking is quite evident in the 
dichotomy he draws between “small-town 
lawyers, failed businessmen etc.,” and “the 


most accomplished Afrikaners,” who are 
evidently the “dynamic and competent white 
elites.” Most Afrikaners are fully aware that 
these dynamic and creative elites control at 
least three-quarters of their economy, and 
are fundamentally out of sympathy with 
their national aspirations. Indeed, the fund- 
ing of Communist subversion, liberal op- 
position, and academic research into 
“change” has come from many of these same 
dynamic sources who now have the backing 
of Mr. Crocker, If they trust Mr. Crocker’s 
judgment, they will doubtless find them- 
selves in the same position as the followers 
in Zimbabwe of Bishop Muzorewa and Mr. 
Ian Smith. 


There is no reason for assuming that the 
moral and cultural imperatives of special 
economic interests represented by these 
dynamic elites are any more to be preferred 
than the deeply-rooted culture of small-town 
lawyers, failed businessmen, and farmers. 
The dynamic elites have the wherewithal to 
escape the consequences of their actions, but 
the grass-roots does not. 


Mr. Crocker's preference for an elitist 
policy in Africa is not surprising in view of 
the fact that African policy has always been 
determined in that manner since the time 
of Cecil Rhodes. Although Rhodes was es- 
sentially a freebooter, and has retained that 
image to this day, he was actually a con- 
firmed socialist at heart, having come unde 
the spell of the eccentric John Ruskin at 
Oxford. Rhodes worked with a small group 
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of fellow Ruskinites—Lord Milner, Sir Ab 
Bailey, Lord Grey, Lord Rothschild, William 
Stead, and others—which developed the con 
cept of the British commonwealth as a trust 
to be turned over to native populations. 

Rhodes’ fortune went to establish the 
Rhodes Fellowships to educate native elite 
in the socialism being taught in England 
and his own elite group, known as The 
Round Table, worked on after his death to 
fulfill those goals. The members of this group 
controlled administration in South Afric: 
the Colonial Office in London, the Times o 
London, the Morgan Bank, and other key 
spots of influence. Although the members of 
this group thought of themselves as a pri- 
vate society, it is probably more accurate to 
describe them as a nexus of powerful deci- 
slonmakers with common goals and motiva- 
tions. 

It is ironic that the obstacle to Rhodes’ 
plans were the British and other European 
settlers who developed South Africa and 
Rhodesia—an obstacle which has remained 
down to this day. Not sharing the elitist 
class pretensions of the Rhodes group, the 
developers of Africa were interested in hard 
work and creative development of their own 
society. The British Foreign Office finally 
removed the obstacle in Rhodesia last year; 
now Mr. Crocker is going to work on the ob- 
stacle in South Africa, 

It is not surprising that the chief organ 
for the continuation of these policies has 
been the Round Table and its offshoot, the 
Institute of Strategic Studies. When the 
Morgan Bank moved to New York, a similar 
institute was set up in the United States, 
funded by the Morgans, Carnegies, Rockefel- 
lers, and others interested in international 
business operations. That institute is known 
as the Council on Foreign Relations. 


Although the Council does not take stands 
on foreign policy, it is noteworthy that it 
has been closely identified with U.S. foreign 
policy for the past 60 years. Twelve out of 
sixteen Secretaries of State since the time 
of Charles Evans Hughes have been selected 
from the Council's membership rolls. The 
only exceptions have been Cordell Hull, 
James F. Byrnes, George C. Marshall, and 
Edmund Muskie. Although the Council dis- 
claims that it sets policy, the fact remains 
that not only the Secretaries of State, but 
many lower echelon State Department of- 
ficials, as well as key financiers and business- 
men, have been members. For this reason, 
the Council has become an object of legiti- 
mate public debate when the foreien nolicy 
failures of the past few decades are at issue. 


Mr. Crocker, of course, is a member of the 
Council on Foreign Relations. His important 
article, which is the model for his African 
policy, was published in the Council’s jour- 
nal. There is every reason to believe, there- 
fore, that the African policies articulated by 
Mr, Crocher will not be the new policies that 
the people thorght thev were rettine when 
they elected President Reagan, but the same 
old foreign policy run for the benefit of busi- 
nessmen and socialists. Indeed. when Mr. 
Crocker was asked whether he would resign 
from the Council on Foreign Relations as a 
symbolic gesture of a new beginning, he 
declined to do so. 

I must oppose the nomination of Mr. 
Crocker. His elevation to the policy-making 
hierarchy will not mean necessarily that the 
President will fall into the same trap as our 
past Presidents. I have confidence in the 
President's wisdom, and I think that it 18 
obvious that the President, in nominating 
Mr. Crocker, is giving a pro-forma endorse- 
ment. It will mean, however, that Mr. Crock- 
er's actions and policy statements will need 
to be monitored very, very carefully. 
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QUESTIONS FOR CHESTER CROCKER FROM 
SENATOR HELMS 


1, The roster of the Council on Foreign 
Relations lists you as a member of this orga- 
nization. Are you currently a member? 

Yes. 

2. How long have you been a member of the 
CFR? 

Since March 4, 1980. 

3. What is your understanding of the pur- 
poses and goals of the CFR? 

As stated in their own annual report, the 
purposes and goals of the CFR are as follows: 
“To break new ground in considering inter- 
national issues; to help shape American for- 
eign policy in a constructive, non-partisan 
manner and to provide continuing leadership 
for the conduct of our foreign relations; to 
inform and stimulate the Council's own 
membership.” 

4. In what way does the CFR assist you in 
your professional career? 

It allows access to professional publications 
and the opportunity to meet and discuss 
foreign policy matters with persons of differ- 
ing points of view in the field of foreign 
relations. 

5. Is it fair to say that members of the 
CFR have played a dominant role in U.S. 
foreign policy decisions for the past 50 or 60 
years? 

CFR members have played a prominent 
role in U.S. foreign policy decisions, but not 
necessarily because they are members. 

6. Despite the fact that the CFR does not 
officially take positions on issues, does it rep- 
resent a consistent attitude of professional- 
ism and methodology? 

It is my understanding that the Council 
consists of members representing a wide 
variety of professional and institutional 
backgrounds and points of view, and that it 
makes an effort to do so, 

7. How many Secretaries of State have 
been, or were drawn from, members of the 
CFR? 

Twelve: Charles Evans Hughes, Frank Kel- 
logg. Henry Stimson, E. R. Stettinius, Dean 
Acheson, John Foster Dulles, Christian Her- 
ter, Dean Rusk, William P. Rogers, Henry 
Kissinger, Cyrus Vance and Alexander Haig. 

8. Many citizens of this country feel that 
the CFR is identified with the failed policies 
of the past few decades because of the inti- 
mate connection of members of that organi- 
zation with those policies. Do you accept this 
criticism? 

Policies of the U.S. Government are a re- 
flection of the Administration in office, not 
of any non-governmental organization, Not 
all of the policies of the past few decades 
have failed. 

9. The CFR, and similar groups, became the 
ob'ect of political controversy during the 
Reagan campaign. Do you think that the 
CFR is a proper object of political debate? 

I do not believe it is appropriate for me to 
comment on this question. 

10. A key criticism of the CFR is that it 
perpetuates elitism in policy-making circles, 
thereby excluding the general interested 
populace from participating effectively in 
policy decisions. Do you think that the CFR 
serves elitist interests, rather than the na- 
tional interest? 

It is not my impression that the Council 
seeks to serve elitist interests but rather that 
it seeks to stimulate discussion of various in- 
terpretations of how to serve the national 
interest in foreign policy. 

11. Another criticism of the CFR is that its 
methodology encourages pragmatism in deci- 
sion-making, thereby undercutting moral 
consistency, loyalty to allies, and effective 
intervention on behalf of traditional na- 
tional interests. Do you see merit in this 
criticism? 
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I am not aware of any single methodology 
in the Council's program or its activities. It 
is my view that success in politics depends 
upon a blend of adherence to fundamental 
principles and pragmatism in their applica- 
tion as best serves the national interest. 

12. When the CFR became an object of 
controversy during the presidential pri- 
maries, Vice President Bush promptly re- 
signed as a gesture towards public senti- 
ment. Do you think that the Vice President 
acted properly? 

It is my understanding that the Vice 
President resigned from the CFR in approxi- 
mately April 1978, not during the presiden- 
tial primaries. 

13. You have been nominated to a position 
which requires the advice and consent of the 
Senate. Do you think that this is an indica- 
tion that this position requires a special re- 
sponsiveness to public opinion? 

All members of the Administration have a 
responsibility to the President and his Cabi- 
net at whose pleasure they serve. I believe 
that they should also be responsive to public 
opinion in the context of the mandate which 
the electorate has given them to carry out. 

14. President Reagan campaigned on the 
grounds, among others, that he would pursue 
a new direction in foreign policy. Do you 
think that if, like Vice President Bush, you 
resigned from the CFR, you would be able to 
project better the image of a new direction? 

I think I am fully qualified and able to 
project the image of the Reagan Administra- 
tion without severing my previous member- 
ship in any non-governmental organization 
of this kind. 

15. Will you resign from the CFR? 

No. 

QUESTIONS OF SENATOR JESSE HELMS FOR MR, 
CHESTER CROCKER 


The Salisbury Herald for April 14, 1981 
reports on your visit to that capital as 
follows: 

The United States draws “an important 
distinction” between a nationalist party 
which uses Marxist-Leninist terminology and 
the Soviet Union and its allies, Assistant 
Secretary of State-designate for African Af- 
fairs, Dr. Chester Crocker, said in Salisbury 
yesterday. 

He was speaking about SWAPO, the Nami- 
bian liberation movement, and elaborating 
on a statement he made that his country had 
no interest in seeing the expansion of Soviet 
power anywhere in the world. 

Dr. Crocker underscored that policy but ex- 
plained at a news conference that in pursu- 
ing it the United States studied its approach 
“case-by-case.” 

In relation to Namibia, he said: “There is 
no question that SWAPO is supported by the 
Soviets and their friends at present, but I 
think it would be an over-simplification to 
think that that by itself accounts for what 
SWAPO does or what SWAPO would do if it 
were to win an election.” 

Is it your opinion that the only element 
disqualifying SWAPO from US recognition 
and diplomatic support is the fact of Soviet 
support? 

Answer. It is not our policy to provide 
“recognition and diplomatic support" to 
SWAPO. We recognize SWAPO only in the 
strictly limited sense as a particivant in the 
negotiations for a Namibia settlement and 
as a potential participant in free and fair 
elections in Namibia. We believe that all po- 
litical parties who will be participating in 
Namibian elections should be treated equally. 

2. Do you consider SWAPO to be a terrorist 
movement? 

Answer. It is clear that SWAPO and South 
Africa are engaged in a conflict in which the 
civilian povulation fs often caught in the 
crossfire. The Administration does not con- 
done or endorse the tactics of either party, 
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and we cannot favor the escalation of 
violence. 

3. If SWAPO dropped its Marxist-Leninist 
terminology, but not its policies, would 
SVIAPO become acceptable to you? 

Answer. One of our major concerns about 
any eventual government in Namibia, includ- 
ing one with SWAPO participation, would be 
the policies that it would pursue. As we have 
seen in Zimbabwe, the idiom of a government 
is only one aspect of its policies. We are seek- 
ing to bring Namibia to genuine independ- 
ence under conditions that would assure that 
an eventual independent government would 
be democratically elected, recognized interna- 
tionally, and operating within a framework 
that guaranteed the rights of Namibians of 
all races and political persuasions. Within 
such a framework it is up to the people of 
Namibia to decide on the political parties of 
their choice. 

4. Do you consider SWAPO to be a na- 
tionalist movement? 

Answer. SWAPO has considerable support 
among black Namibians and certainly has 
many nationalist elements in it. I also con- 
sider that the Democratic Turnhalle Alliance 
(DTA), which also has considerable support 
with Namibians, is a nationalist movement, 

5. Is SWAPO primarily an Ovambo-based 
movement, or does it also represent Hereros, 
Hottentots, and other national groups in 
Namibia? 

Answer. SWAPO probably has some support 
among all ethnic groups in Namibia. However, 
it is generally thought to have its greatest 
support among the Ovambo people who com- 
prise approximately 46 percent of the 
population. 

6. Is there any evidence that SWAPO rep- 
resents even the Ovambo? 

Answer. Most observers of the Namibian 
scene would agree that SWAPO has wide- 
spread, though not necessarily exclusive, sup- 
port among the Ovamo. 

7. In a one-man-one-vote election, is it fair 
for one black nation to rule over anot*er 
black nation simply because the first has the 
largest number of members? 

Answer. If a one-man-one-vote election 
were to lead to the imposition of an authori- 
tarian regime in Namibia, I would not con- 
sider that a fair outcome. Jt is this potential 
outcome which the drafters of Namibia's 
constitution must grapple with in their de- 
liberations. 

8. Ts the Turnhalle government a leziti- 
mate government? Can vou provide the elec- 
tion statistics relevant to its election, includ- 
ing the over-all number of eligible voters? ™n 
your judgment, was it a free and fair elec- 
tion? 

Answer, Neither the United States nor any 
other country recognizes the “Turnhalle Gov- 
ernment”. South Africa organized elections 
in De-ember 1978 which were boycotted by 
SWAPO and several other political parties 
representing black Namibians. In those elec- 
tions the DTA won 80% of the vote. South 
Africa at one point stated that 412,000 people 
or 93% of those eligible, voted but others 
have estimated from 69-70%. There were con- 
flicting views on the freeness and fairness of 
the elections. I am not in a position to make 
a judgment on that point. 

9. Why should tre Front Line States, or 
others, such as Nigeria, have anything to say 
about the internal decisions of the Namibian 
people? Is it fair to characterize their threats 
to continue to support guerrilla movements 
black mail? 

Answer, While it is undeniably true that 
most African governments have supported 
SWAPO, it is equally important to recognize 
that they have also attempted to resolve the 
conflict through negotiations. It is our pur- 
pose to reinforce and strengthen the chances 
of a negotiated settlement which would pro- 
tect and enhance the right of all Namibians 
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to make their own a cisions. That right 
would not be advanced by the continuation 
of the current conflict, 

10. Can the UN be considered an impartial 
overseer of elections when the General As- 
sembly has declared SWAPO in advance to be 
the sole and authentic representative of the 
Namibian people? Is the UN Security Council 
impartial when it refuses to allow the Turn- 
halle government to participate in the debate 
over its future? 

Answer. Neither we nor the other members 
of the Contact Group accept the UN General 
Assembly's position that SWAPO is “the sole 
and authentic representative of the Namib- 
ian people.” The U.S., U.K., France, Japan, 
Ireland, and Spain supported the DTA's un- 
successful request to speak in the recent 
Security Council debate on Namibia. We be- 
lieve that the Security Council's vote not to 
hear the DTA was unwise and unfair. Such 
actions cast doubt on the im artiality of the 
UN itself and could play into the hands of 
those who seek to prolong rather than re- 
solve the conflict. At the same time, we con- 
tinue to believe that a strengthened UN Plan, 
enhanced by measures aimed at giving 
greater confidence to all of the parties, can 
gerve as a basis for a transition to inde- 
pendence in Namibia. 

11. Do you supvort the claim of South 
Africa to Walvis Bay as an enclave distinct 
from Namibia? Why or why not? 

Ans ver. The United States believes that 
the question of Walvis Bay might best be 
addressed after a Namibia settlement by the 
parties directly concerned. 

12. Do you support UN Resolution 435? 
Why or why not? 

Answer. SCR 435 provides a basis for the 
transition to independence in Namibia, but 
we believe that it will be necessary to 
strengthen its provisions in order to reach a 
settlement. We are committed to the goal of 
internationally recognized independence for 
Namibia and we recognize that this goal 
can only be realized when all parties have 
the necessary confidence to move forward to 
implement a settlement. 

13. Do you think that a free and fair elec- 
tion can be held in the presence of UN 
troops? 

Answer. In the context of the settlement 
plan we seek to develop, we believe that the 
UN is capable of monitoring 77 and fair 
elections. 

14. Do you think that a Lancaster House- 
type constitution is a prerequisite to an elec- 
tion? 

Answer. We believe that a settlement can 
be facilitated if all of the parties have greater 
confidence in the future of Namibia once 
independence is achieved. We are presently 
engaged in consultations with our allies and 
other interested parties on how this objec- 
tive might best be attained. The Lancaster 
House model is one possibility but it is not 
the only way of obtaining a democratic con- 
stitutional outcome. 

15. Do you think that steps should be 
taken to prevent the United Nations from 
providing financial and diplomatic assistance 
to SWAPO? 

Answer, I do not believe that UN General 
Assembly's financtal end diplomatic support 
to SWAPO advances the negotiating process. 
I believe that this is one of the points which 
will need to be addressed as we move toward 
a settlement. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

1. In your article in Foreign Afairs, you 
write: “More attention must be focused on 
those South Africans—the Afrikaners and 
the African majority—who are shaping and 
challenging the current order.” Who is the 
African majority? 

Answer. The question you have raised goes 
to the heart of my discussion of South Af- 
rican politics. The term “African majority” 
used in my article refers to all people of in- 
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digenous African ethnic origin living in 
South Africa. South African official data in- 
dicate that indigenous Africans account for 
some 71.8% of the total population. It is by 
no means clear that Africans in South Africa 
think of themselves as a cohesive “majority” 
or a single community. Nor is it clear 
whether, if given an opportunity to express 
their political preferences, African voters 
would in fact coalesce around a single lead- 
er, party or platform. In the absence of such 
an opportunity, each observer is free to draw 
his own conclusions, 


It is not the task of Americans or the U.S. 
Government to tell South Africans what 
kinds of political institutions are appropri- 
ate to their circumstances or how they should 
bo established. We cannot avoid noting, how- 
ever, that at present the majority of South 
Africans are not considered to be citizens of 
South Africa and are not offered an oppor- 
tunity to participate in national political in- 
stitutions through representatives of their 
choice. Instead, Africans are recognized as 
citizens of nine ethnically-defined black na- 
tions. White, Colouvets (mixed rara), end 
Asians are not similarly broken down into 
their respective linguistic, religious and cul- 
tural components. In these circumstances, it 


Group 
„„ 
Percent of total. 
Asian 
Percent of total. 
Black 
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is perhaps natural that Africans perceive 
themselves increasingly as “the majority” 
since government policy treats all African 
groups—whatever their ethnic origin—on a 
differential basis compared to whites, Col- 
oureds, and Asians. 

Questions 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11. 

Answers. I do not subscribe to the view 
that the ethnic origin of any individual in 
South Africa abridges that individual's right 
to South African citizenship should that be 
the decision of a majority of South Afri- 
cans. That there are recognizably distinct 
ethnic groups in South Africa is widely rec- 
ognized. The same is true in the United 
States. That these should constitute separate 
sovereign nations in a political sense is the 
basis and objective of the policy of apart- 
heid, a policy which President Reagan has 
stated is abhorrent to American principles 
and values. I fully share the President’s 
views on apartheid. 

An attachment provides data on the ethnic 
composition of the South African population. 
CENSUS FIGURES—REPUBLIC OF SOUTH AFRICA 

The official Republic of South Africa-wide 
survey produced the following figures (ex- 


cluding Bophuthatswana, Transkei, and 
Venda): 


POPULATION PROJECTIONS 
1990 


Percent average 


Number annual increase 


Number 
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Percent 
growth 
from 1970 


1980 census census 


4, 453, 273 

15, 970, 019 
2, 554, 039 

794, 639 


The so-called independent homelands also 
conducted censuses to coincide with the SAG 
effort, but neither the Transkei nor Venda 
has revealed their results. However, if 1978 
extrapolations of resident populations (from 
the seml-officlal BENSO) are accepted 
2,483,700 for the Transkei and 357,600 for 
Venda—and added to Bophuthatswana's 
1980 census result of 1,310,722, the total 
population of South Africa rises to approxi- 
Inately 27.9 million of which 15.9% 
(4,453,273) white, 9.1% (2,554,039) 
colored, 2.8% (794,639) Asian, and 72.0% 
(21,122,041) black. Between the 1970 and 
1980 censuses, the groups showed differing 
growth rates. The average annual growth 
rate for whites was 1.7%; for coloreds 2.2%; 
for Asians 2.4%; and for blacks 2.7%. These 
rates have declined over the last two decades. 


is 
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46, 347, 500 
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Question 12. What is the ethnic base of 
Nelson Mandela and the Committee of Ten? 
Can they be said to represent the interests 
of other black nations, the Zulu, for exam- 
ple? What is the ethnic base of Bishop Tutu? 
Is he accepted by, say, the Zulus and the 
Swazis? 

Answer. The Committee of Ten is led by 
black South Africans, Nelson Mandela is 
not associated with the Committee of Ten. 
Both Nelson Mandela and the Committee of 
Ten are widely seen by black and white South 
Africans alike as expressing the views of a 
significant number of black South Africans. 
Bishop Tutu, likewise is a black South Afri- 
can and the head of the South African 
Council of Churches, an interdenominational 
religious organization. It is not for the U.S. 
to say whether and to what extent these in- 
dividuals represent“ various black commu- 
nities in South Africa. In the absence of an 
open test of opinion, we have little basis 
to do so beyond the reports we receive from 
South Africans themselves. 

Question 13. What is the political orienta- 
tion of the Inkatha? What would its role be 
versus the ANC? What would be its legiti- 
macy under a one-man-one-vote constitu- 
tion? 

Answer. Inkatha is a cultural organization 
led by Kwazulu Chief Minister Gatsha Buthe- 
lezi. Inkatha officials have had discussions 
over a period of time with members of the 


309, 600 
9, 842, 900 
13, 721, 000 


African National Congress. Inkatha repre- 
sents the views of its members in attempt- 
ing to bring about a dialogue among South 
Africans leading to a non-violent resolution 
of the issues that divide South Africans to- 
day. The question of Inkatha's position un- 
der a constitution such as you describe would 
be determined by Inkatha's platform and the 
response to it of South African voters. 

Question 14. What is the relationship of 
the Zulus with the Afrikaaners? With the 
English, with the Indians of Natal? 

Answer. The Government of South Africa, 
in accordance with its policy of apartheid, 
prescribes separate living areas for Africans, 
whites and Indians in Natal as in other 
Provinces. The Zulu population is assigned 
citizenshin in the KwaZulu homeland (in 
Natal) whose leaders have not accepted the 
offer of independence granted by the central 
government. Zulus living outside KwaZulu 
(in Natal and elsewhere) are subject to the 
same legal requirements under the Group 
Areas Act as are all other black South Afri- 
cans of African origin. That Act and others 
assign rights and duties on the basis of race 
not ethnic (e.g., Zulu) origin. 

Question 15. Is it realistic, or desirable that 
the rich and varied historical, political, and 
cultural interests of the black nations be 
subsumed under a catch-all phrase such as 
“the African majority“? 

Answer. See answer to Question 1. 


Percent of race 


Number group 


Percent of total 


47 
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30. 
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17, 780, 400 


Question 16. In your article in Foreign Af- 
fairs, you advise that we should work with 
certain “elites.” For example, you say: "The 
most accomplished Afrikaaners (in business, 
the professions, higher education, or the 
public service) have seldom played major 
roles in a party apparatus based largely on 
small-town lawyers, failed businessmen, 
schoolteachers, farmers, clergy, and profes- 
sional politicians. South Africa’s dynamic 
and competent white elites need to be drawn 
into the policy process.” By its very nature, 
the group which you praise (“dynamic and 
competent”) is a minority, while the group 
which you deprecate as failures is the appar- 
ent majority. Why should we assume that the 
culture and moral purpose of the majority 
group—the group which we would call the 
grass roots in our own country—tis any less 
worthy of support and encouragement than 
that of privileged minorities representing 
special economic interests at variance with 
the interests of the majority? Should our 
policies be based on inner-circle elitism? 

Answer. No, The leading role of various in- 
terest groups in South Africa has been recog- 
nized and strengthened by Prime Minister 
Botha. For example, in 1979 he addressed the 
English-speaking community in an effort to 
assure closer business-government relations 
in the search for policies responsive to South 
Africa's need. I do not believe, as the ques- 
tion suggests, that the Prime Minister's ac- 
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tions are at variance with what he perceives 
to be “the interests of the majority.” 

Question 17. In your article, you state: 
“nor can we operate on the basis of a Marx- 
ist/non-Marxist litmus test in the choice of 
regional partners because there could be a 
widening gap between performance and 
rhetoric.” Is not the crucial issue in Africa 
whether or not African governments can pro- 
vide an environment where their people can 
prosper—as opposed to ideologues who in- 
sist that race is the prime issue? And if we 
support, or appear to support, governments 
based on socialist or Marxist rhetoric, does 
not that undermine our efforts to support 
freedom and economic independence? Unless 
our support is tied to concrete steps to dis- 
mantle Marxism in word or deed, are we not 
working against both our interests and Afri- 
can interests? 

Answer. I share your condemnation of those 
ideologies who insist that race is the price 
issue. The South African Government's policy 
of apartheid plays into the hands of the 
Marxists and such ideologues of race by allen- 
ating a majority of the South African popu- 
lation. I fully agree that the question in Afri- 
ca and elsewhere is the benefits which ac- 
crue to the general populace from govern- 
ment policy. In Africa and elsewhere Marxism 
and socialist policies have failed to provide 
such benefits. It is important in this con- 
nection that the US and our Western allies 
make every effort to demonstrate the efficacy 
of free market principles. We intend to do so 
in our relations with the states of southern 
Africa, and to urge South Africa—the largest 
capitalist economy in the region—to extend 
the benefits of capitalism to all its citizens. 

Question 18. In your article, you state: Ad- 
herence to the UN arms embargo and the 
U.S. refusal to use South African defense 
facilities are symbolically important ingre- 
dients of policy; they should be continued 
in the absence of major political change, 
barring a dramatic deterioration in the geo- 
political situation facing the West in adja- 
cent, areas.” Isn‘t it playing a dangerous 
game to refuse reasonable military coopera- 
tion with South Africa, while confidently ex- 
pecting South Africa to cooperate with us 
when our vital interests are suddenly threat- 
ened? Isn't such a strategy likely to drive 
South Africa towards the much-rumored ac- 
commodation with the Soviet Union? Is the 
present government of South Africa, a legiti- 
mate government? As such, doesn’t it have 
the right to provide for its own defense? 
Shouldn't its allies have the right to assist 
in that defense to mutual benefit? 


Answer. The present government of South 
Africa is a legitimate government and is rec- 
ognized as such by the international com- 
munity including the states of Africa. The 
government has the right and duty to provide 
for its own defense. At the same time South 
Africa's friends including the U.S. have a 
right and duty to determine the extent of 
their defense relationship with South Africa, 
if any, on the basis of their own national 
interests. We will do so bearing in mind the 
full range of those interests, our interna- 
tional obligations and our responsibilities as 
a global power and leader of the West. 

Question 19. The British news media have 
recently reported that the South African 
mining firm, Anglo-American, has held dis- 
cussions with Boris Sergea, deputy head of 
the Soviet platinum and diamond marketing 
organization, on cooperation with the Soviet 
Union and strategie minerals issues. Ts such 
& policy in the best interests of South Africa? 
Is this an example of the pragmatism and 
flexibility which you admire in the white 
elites of South Africa? 


Answer. Questions with regard to the busi- 
ness practices of Anglo-American mient best 
be addressed to that company and to the gov- 
ernment of South Africa under whose laws 
it operates. The Department of State has 
no direct information on the matter you 
raise, but would suggest that the United 
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States has no legal basis to intercede in the 
discussions referred to. 

Question 20. Anglo-American has report- 
edly moved its base and case reserves to the 
Bahamas. Can you supply details? 

Answer. It is my understanding that Anglo- 
American, already a major foreign investor 
in the United States, has made additional 
investments in this country. We have no 
information concerning investment in the 
Bahamas. 

1. Unfortunately, since you had to catch 
a plane on April 6, I was not able to finish 
my line of questioning about emigration from 
Zimbabwe. You stated that you did not think 
that emigration was increasing. However, 
competent source in Zimbabwe, with access 
to official data, inform me that emigration 
is at least 50 percent higher than it ever was 
during the war, when it never went over 2000 
per month at the highest. Can you furnish 
emigration data on a month-by-month basis 
since independence? 

Immigration data from the Central Statis- 
tical Office of the Government of Zimbabwe 
is attached. As it indicates, net migration for 
1980 was 10,833 compared to 9,304 for 1979 
and 11,817 for 1978. The highest monthly net 
migration was 2,407 in December 1978. 


TABLE 1.—RECORDED MIGRATION THROUGH OFFICIAL 
PORTS! 


Net mi- 
gration 


Immi- 
grants 


12, 951 
17, 240 


September 
October 


11111 


—1, 178 


—9, 304 
—10, 833 


December 
January-December: 

1979 12,951 
17,240 


1 This table is known to be an incomplete record of all mirga- 
tion, In the main this is because of: (a) the omission of cross 
border movements at points other than the official ports, and 
(b) evidence that some residents who declare they are leaving 
for less than 12 months in fact stay away permanently or 
rather longer than a year. 3 

3 Records of African emigration through official ports started 
in April 1978. 

3 Records of African immigration through official ports started 
in January 1980. 
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From American Embassy, Salisbury 

To Secretary of State, Washington, 
Priority 2829. 

Unclas. Salisbury 1804. 

E.O.; 12065: N/A 

Tags.: SP, OP, ZI 

Subj.: Zimbabwe Migration Statistics. 

Reg: State 088997. 

1, The Zimbabwe Central Statistical Office 
has released official emigration figures 
through the end of February, 1981. Figures 
for March not yet available. The statistics 
show that 2193 people emigrated in January 
and 1526 in February this year, compared 
with 1947 over the same period in 1980. How- 
ever, the number of immigrants more than 
doubled over the two month period from 
860 in 1980 to 1747 in 1981. The net migra- 
tion figure of 794 in February was the lowest 
since the beginning of 1980. 

2. Migration figures are not published on 
a racial basis, but most of the emigrants 
are believed to be white while a signicant 
number of immigrants are returning black 
Zimbabweans, 

3. Figures produced by the central statis- 
tical office also show that vital skills are 
being lost through emigration. For the year 
1980 Zimbabwe lost 6445 skilled people and 
gained 3017. Administrative, clerical, teach- 
ing and engineering staff are leaving the 
country while medical and scientific workers 
are coming in. Zimbabwe had a net loss of 
69 engineers in 1980. Departures of account- 
ants and auditors left a deficit of 70, while 
production supervisors and general foremen 
left a gap of 35 in industry. More than 1500 
clerical workers and 431 administrative and 
managerial staff left the country while 480 
clerks and 279 managers arrived. There was 
a net gain of 29 doctors in 1980, but the 
country lost 164 nurses and midwives. 

4. The breakdown of economically active 
immigrants and emigrants during 1980 
follows: 


D.C. 


Immigrants Emigrants 


Occupations 


Professional technical and related 
workers: 
Physical scientists and related 


Draughtsmen 
Engineering technic 
Physicians and surgeons.. 
Accountants and auditors- 
Teachers 
oe workers.. 


Total professional, technical 
and related workers. 
Administrative and managerial 
Wie. 
Clerical and related workers... .- 
Sales workers 
Service workers 
Agricultural and related workers.. 


Production and related workers: 
Production supervisors and gen- 
eral foreman fr 
Miners, quarrymen and 
Mechanical engineering workers.. 
Aircraft workefs - 
Motor mechanics and related 
Wien 
Electricians and related workers 
Construction workers 
Printers and related workers 
Other 


Total production and related 
workers > 
Occupations not adequately described. 


Tot Wees 


Females: 
Professional technical and related 
workers: 2 
Nurses and midwives 


Total professional, tech- 
nical and related workers. 
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Occupations 


Immigrants Emigrants 


Administrative and managerial 
workers: 
Clerical and related workers.. 
Sales workers 


Occupations not adequately 
describe 


1, 822 
6, 445 


2. I am further informed that the official 
figures do not reflect the unofficial emigra- 
tion, which consists of thousands of people 
who have simply left Zimbabwe without de- 
claring that they are leaving. Can you esti- 
mate how many Zimbabweans are now living 
and working in other countries because they 
feel the situation is too uncertain? 

We have heard reports which we are un- 
able to verify that some white Zimbabweans 
have left the country as tourists“ with no 
intention of returning. We are not aware of 
a reliable estimate of their number. 

3. How much capital are emigrants allowed 
to take with them when they leave Zim- 
babwe? 

A family leaving Zimbabwe is allowed to 
take out of the country movable personal 
possessions and to convert Zimbabwe dollars 
1000 (approximately US $1500) into foreign 
exchange. A single person may leave with 
personal possessions and Zimbabwe dollars 
500 (approximately $750). 

4. Do you think that these restrictions are 
a deterrent to emigration? 

Yes. 

5. What would happen if the restrictions 
were lifted? 

If these restrictions were lifted, we would 
logically assume that emigration would in- 
crease to some extent. 

6. Zimbabwe is now seeking foreign in- 
vestment. Can you supply a list of major 
projects in Zimbabwe which have actually 
been funded since independence, with the 
principal investors? 

It is difficult to obtain data on foreign in- 
vestment in Zimbabwe. It is our impression 
that American businessmen have been par- 
ticularly interested in Zimbabwe since the 
June 1980 US Chamber of Commerce trade 
mission but they have been cautious about 
following through on that interest. We esti- 
mate total investment at $50 million since 
independence. 

7. What restrictions are there on the with- 
drawal of foreign capital and of earnings on 
that investment? 

Zimbabwe Government policy on foreign 
investment is presently being formulated. 
The guidelines which are being used are con- 
tained in the February 1981 White Paper 
“Growth with Equity”. The relevant section 
of that statement is attached. 


2. The National Development Fund 


106. Fully consistent with national self- 
reliance and the need to demonstrate to 
Zimbabwe's friends abroad the seriousness 
with which Government views the develop- 
ment task. Government intends to establish 
& National Development Fund for the pur- 
pose of mobilizing. or accounting for, do- 
mestic and external resources intended ex- 
clusively for development, 


3. Money and Finance 


107. Until now the private sector has domi- 
nated the financial and commercial bank- 
ing sector. Much of this sector is foreign- 
owned and controlled. While private (do- 
mestic and foreſen) institutions have been 
brought under control of the Reserve Ban“ 
of Zimbabwe and while, on the whole, the 
Monetary and financial sectors have served 
the modern industrial and commercial sec- 
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tors effectively, past monetary and financial 
policies have generally ignored or discrimi- 
nated against black agriculture and the small 
business sector which is largely black. 

108. In future, Government monetary and 
financial policy will employ a wider range cf 
instruments, including— 

(J) more use of bank rate and open market 
operations to support policy objectives and 
ensure that the cost of money and credit 
properly reflects scarcity value; 

(1) firmer influence on credit allocation 
to ensure equitable distribution of credit to 
priority areas of economic and social devel- 
opment; 

(ili) promotion of greater domestic partici- 
pation and control in banking and financial 
institutions in order to ensure the effective 
implementation of monetary policy; and 

(iv) examination, through a Commission, 
of the whole monetary and financial sector 
with a view to establishing a suitable policy 
framework which will assist in the achieve- 
ment of economic and social objectives. 


4. Fiscal Policies 


109. The tax structure in Zimbabwe is sub- 
stantially regressive because of its reliance on 
indirect taxes for more than a third of tax 
revenues. In the past, Government expendi- 
tures were designed to ensure minimum spill- 
over of benefits to one racial group of tax 
revenues from another racial group. Because 
of the wide disparities in incomes between 
racial groups this made the total fiscal sys- 
tem highly regressive. The level of subsidies 
and their implications for equity and effi- 
ciency are a source of concern to Govern- 
ment. 

110. Government views the entire fiscal sys- 
tem as a major instrument for achieving its 
objectives of growth, equity and full employ- 
ment. To this end, Government will carry 
out a fundamental examination of the en- 
tire fiscal system, including the system of 
subsidies, the tax system and the distribution 
of benefits. Government will consider estab- 
lishing a Tax Commission to assist in this 
process. 

111. It will be a priority task, in this ex- 
amination, to identify any ineffective and 
inequitable features in the fiscal system and 
to devise effective early measures to remedy 
such deficiencies. 


5. Investment 


112. Government policy is to develop to the 
full the potential of the agricultural, mining 
and industrial sectors of the economy. To 
this end, Government will encourage and 
welcome the participation of private enter- 
prise in productive activities which create 
employment opportunities for Zimbabweans 
and which make a net contribution to the 
economy. 

113. The Government regards investment 
in the rural areas as an absolute priority 
and a key-point of economic policy. Al- 
though it accepts that investment in these 
areas in the formative vear may well yield 
lower returns to an entrepreneur than are 
available from the highly developed urban 
complexes, Government urges investors to 
take the longer term national view and look 
to future rewards. 

114. Government recognizes the vital role 
which foreign investment can nlav in the de- 
velopment of industry, in the very broad 
sense of the term, and desires the maximum 
possible Zimbabwean participation in all 
spheres of economic activity carried on 
within the country. 


115. Government welcomes participation 
in joint venture projects and stands ready 
to negotiate appropriate agreements with 
investors. 

116. Government also looks forward to un- 
dertaking industrial cooperative agreements 
as supplementary to joint ventures which 
could involve supply and leasing of plants, 
co-production, co-marketing, etc., between 
Zimbabwean State enterprises and the rele- 
vant foreign or domestic enterprises. 
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117. Government recognizes the need for 
fair returns from investment having regard 
to its price control policy and taxation 
regime. 

118. General policy on taxation of income 
is not to discriminate between the domestic 
and foreign investor except in relation to 
withholaing taxes on dividends and branch 
profits. 

119. General policy is to encourage domes- 
tic participation in productive enterprises 
within the country. Foreign investors will 
be expected to provide for domestic equity 
participation within a reasonable period of 
time. 

120. Foreign investment will be welcomed 
especially in— 

(1) new enterprises in rural areas where 
socio-economic benefits may be expected to 
occur; 

(il) new enterprises, particularly those 
reg iriny s2ecific technology available to the 
foreign investor, which will make an ad- 
ditional net contribution to the economy, 
including the training of Zimbabweans; 

(iil) new enterprise on a joint venture 
basis, where the investor specifically wishes 
to have either an immediate domestic partic- 
ipation or a State equity participation, and 
which will make an additional net contribu- 
tion to the economy; 

(iy) existing enterprises where an injection 
of additional foreign capital or technology 
will mean an increase in productivity and 
an improvement in tte end product. As a 
general rule, the absolute amount of exist- 
ing domestic participation in domestic en- 
terprise should not be diluted, in future, by 
sale to foreign interests; nor must an existing 
domestic control level of equity holding be 
allowed to pass to foreign investors. But there 
is no objection to new foreign investment 
being introduced into existing enterprises 
to improve efficiency, technology, etc.; 

(v) undertakings in which more intensive 
use of local raw materials and processed 
inputs is promoted; 

(ri) areas in which labour-intensive 
technology and, in addition, technology 
that is appropriate and easily adaptable is 
promoted; 

(vil) activities in which generation of ex- 
ports within a reasonable period is possible. 

121. No special or preferential taxation, 
exchange control or import control bene- 
fits will be granted as a condition of State 
participation in any enterprise. 

122. Government is fully aware of the need 
for, and willing to facilitate, profit and capl- 
tal repatriation, but this will be subject to 
constraints in the balance-of-payments sit- 
uation and the country's interest in promot- 
ing re-investment of profits. Having regard 
to the need for a planned and co-ordinate 
industrial development, Government will in- 
stitute various measures, including a system 
of licensing. to ensure that private domestic 
and foreign investments of a given minimum 
size are consistent with the Government's 
industrial development plan. Government 
will accordin7ly review present project ap- 
proval arrangements with a view to deter- 
mining their adequacy. 

123. While Government encourages for- 
sign investment, it is anviovs to minimize 
those practices of the transnational corpo- 
rations which are inimical to a country’s de- 
velopment. In tbis regard, as in the case of 
technology, Government will ensure that 
they comply with the relevant international 
codes of conduct. 

124. In general, Government will seek to 
participate in strategie industries. However, 
the level and rate of Government particiva- 
tion will be examined on a case by case basis 
through mutual agreement and in the light 
of national objectives and priorities. 

6. Institutional Developments 

125. It is an unfortunate historical fact 
of ovr country that the establishment of in- 
stitutions has been along racial lines. This 
not only meant inevitable duplication but 
also a limitation of their jurisdictional scope. 
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With the new socio-economic order and the 
objectives which the nation has set for it- 
self, it will be necessary to carry out an ul- 
gent review of all the existing public sector 
economic institutions with a view to deter- 
mining their effectiveness, the extent to 
which their jurisdictions and mandates meet 
the requirements of the new order, and the 
extent to which rationalization is necessary 
and desirable to ensure that these institu- 
tions will be able to meet the needs of the 
economy. 

126. In order to sustain and accelerate the 
pace of economic growth and development 
within the national objectives outlined in 
this Statement, Government will establish 
the following institutions:— 

1. The Zimbabwe Development Bank 


127. The Zimbabwe Development Bank will 
help in the mobilization of domestic and ex- 
ternal financial resources in order to finance 
investment projects of high national pri- 
ority. The Bank will lend to the State and its 
agencies, to joint-venture projects, whether 
between the State and foreign investors or 
between local nationals or enterprises, and 
to foreign investors. It will be free to lend 
to the re-organized State financial institu- 
tions and rationalized parastatal organiza- 
tions such as the Agricultural Finance Cor- 
poration (A.F.C.) and the Industrial De- 
velopment Corporation, (I.D.C.). 

2. The Zimbabwe Development Corporation 


128. This will be a State holding company 
and a development arm of the nation op- 
erating in all sectors of the economy and 
serving particularly as the Government's 
channel of participation in the economy 
either on its own Initiative or in collabora- 
tion with domestic private. or foreign public/ 
private investors. It will also be free to act 
through any existing development institu- 
tions in the public sector. 

3. The Mining Development Corporation 

129. The Mining Development Corporation, 
which will be a subsidiary of the Zimbabwe 
Development Corporation, will be responsible 
for Government's participation in the mining 
sector. 

4. The Zimbabwe National Tourism 
Corporation 


130. There is a need to develop the natural 
tourist resources of this country to their full 
potential, as they represent an invaluable 
economic asset. The accent on such develop- 
ment must be on conservation, preservation 
and proper management with proper consid- 
eration for the environment, future genera- 
tions and the Zimbabwe culture, customs and 
traditions. 

131. The Zimbabwe National Tourist Cor- 
poration will, inter alia, have the overall re- 
sponsibility for co-ordinating, and undertak- 
ing other appropriate activities. 

8. Do you think that such restrictions en- 
courage or discourage investment? 


The investment policy of the GOZ appears 
to be reasonably flexible and forthcoming 
toward foreign investors. We believe that 
like those of other developing countries, 
Zimbabwe's leaders are increasingly aware 
of the advantages of free market investment 
policies and we make our preference for such 
policies known to them. 


9. What is the current rate of inflation in 
Zimbabwe? 


In the neighborhood of 10% in 1980 ac- 
cording to various estimates. The lowest 
estimate is 7%, the highest 12-15%. 


10. What is the current deficit? 


We recognize that the Government of Zim- 
babwe is at the present time spending well 
beyond its means. Swollen in previous years 
by the cost of financing the war, the budget 
deficit is now due to rise 16% to over US $1.0 
billion. Unless the strong economy generates 
higher revenues than originally forecast or 
more international aid is forthcoming, bor- 
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rowing requirements could approach nearly 

US $900 million, 37% of total expenditures. 
Many observers regard the budget delicit 

and the measures taken to finance it as the 

single most serious threat to the recovery. 

‘the government's financial policies rely very 

heavity on domestic porrowing and only 

slightly on international capital markets. On 
the one hand, the sharp increase in the 
money supply fed by a reilance on domestic 
capital sources is expected to generate severe 
inflationary pressures. Demands by the public 
sector on domestic credit could s.arve private 
investors of the capital needed to finance 
iudustrial expansion. On the other, the re- 
luctance to turn to international borrowing 
when the debt ratio is running at less than 

3% could also deny the industry the means 

of purchasing the capital equipment it needs 

to meet domestic demand and generate the 
export earnings required to sustain the re- 
covery. 

11. Has the Mugabe government received 
any foreign assistance or foreign loans? Give 
details. 

The Mugabe government has been the re- 
cipient of substantial foreign assistance, 
practically all of it coming from Western 
countries. A list of the main contributors Is 
artached. 

From American Embassy, Salisbury. 

To Secretary of State, Washington, 
Immediate 2634. 

Information American Embassy, Brussels; 
American Embassy, Dar Es Salaam; Amer- 
ican Embassy, Gaborone; U.S. Mission, 
Geneva; American Consul, Johannesburg; 
American Embassy, Lagos; American Em- 
bassy, Lilongwe; American Embassy, Lon- 
don; American Embassy, Lusaka; Ameri- 
can Embassy, Maputo; American Embassy, 
Maseru; American Embassy, Mbabane; 
American Embassy, Nairobi; American 


D.C., 


Embassy, Paris; American Embassy, Pre- 
American Embassy, 
Washington, D.C.; 


toria; 

DoC., 

USUN, New York. 
Unclas. Section 82 of 82, Salisbury 1416. 
USEEC. 

London for Lanpher, Nairobi Pass Redso, 
Rome for Rodag, Paris for Murphy. 

4. Goz March 26 summary of AID pledges 
to date (including past and prospective): 


[in millions} 


Rome; US. 
U.S. Mission 


GOZ figure, United States 
Zimbabwe dollars 
dollars equivalent 
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United Kingdom 
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5. Comment: The Zimbabweans have 
chosen to put the rosiest interpretation on 
Culiereaces pleages, iumping grants and 
loaned, tied credits and in-kind donations 
(e.g, Jersey Cattle semen from the isle of 
Jersey). Liberties are taken with extrapo- 
lation, such as counting the U.S, conditional 
commitment to request “similar levels” in 
Fx83 and FY84 as USDOLS 75 million for 
each of those years. Nevertheless, the con- 
ference produced a lot of money toward 
Zimvaowe's development programs, meeting 
the goal of ZDOLS 1.2 billion (U.S. 1.9 bil- 
lion) and exceeding GOZ officials’ private ex- 
pectations. It will be some time before the 
implications of the aid and a fuller sum- 
mary of restrictions are available, For in- 
stance, the large French and Swiss figure 
are predominantly lines of commercial cred- 
it, at soft loan rates, in some ways com- 
parable to Exim direct loans (not included 
in U.S. total) or the near-market-rate HIG 
housing loan (which is included in U.S. 
total) than to other forms of economic aid. 
Other donors, including Greece, Romania, 
Bulgaria, Libya, Sudan, India, Pakistan and 
the international Fund for Agricultural De- 
velopment pledged aid but did not announce 
any figures. 

7. Ref. C (NOTAL) pointed out that de- 
pending on what it chose to count the GOZ 
already had pledges in hand for considerably 
more than the USDOLS 315 million in aid 
which Economic Planning Minister Bernard 
Chidzero calculated when he announced the 
ZIMCORD appeal. Indeed, Mswaka nearly 
doubled the pre-conference figure to U.S. 560 
million in the 3/26 tally. (Subsequent tele- 
gram responding to AID/W request for data 
(Ref A) will shed additional light on 
GOZ's sums.) 

Keeley. 

12. What pledges for foreign assistance were 
received at the March pledging meeting? 

A lst of pledges at the March conference 
is attached with Question 11. It should be 
noted that the Soviet Union and its allies 
were invited to participate in the conference 
and declined to do so. 

13. What was the basis for the U.S. pledge 
of $225 million? 

The U.S. pledge was the $75 million in 
ESF in the FY 82 foreign aid program and 
a promise to ask Congress to provide “similar 
levels” in the following two years. This 
pledge was based upon our assessment that 
Zimbabwe has the potential to become a 
focus for stability and development in south- 
ern Africa. 

14. Can you supply the justifications which 
were presented by Zimbabwe at the pledging 
session? 

The conference documentation for ZIM- 
CORD is attached. 

15. Has the United States government 
made an independent assessment of Zimbab- 
we's needs? How extensive was this assess- 
ment? Was the staff work on this assessment 
done before or after January 20, 1981? 

The latest U.S. Government assessment of 
Zimbabwe's needs was completed in Febru- 
ary 1981 and is attached, We feel that an 
infusion of aid will permit Zimbabwe in the 
near future to launch self-sustaining eco- 
nomic growth, to buttress the private sector, 
and to retain critically important skills. 

J6. Is the proposed U.S. contribution in- 
tended to support specific economic develop- 
ment projects, or social development proj- 
ects? 

Details on U.S. projects in Zimbabwe are 
provided in the document responding to 
Question 15. 

17. Should we use the taxpayers’ money to 
provide assistance to foreign countries when 
the conditions for economic development are 
not adequate to justify such assistance? 

Most informed observers believe that the 
prospects for economic development in Zim- 
babwe are quite good. The U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce believes that Zimbabwe along 
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with Nigeria is a primary area for investment 
in Sub-Saharan Africa. In that regard, the 
Chamber is sponsoring a joint investment 
advisory task force on Zimbabwe. 

18. What specific projects would the U.S. 
contribution support? 

See Question 15. 

19. You have said that the constitution 
of Zimbabwe is a democratic one. Is it also 
a just one, when the Matabele majority is 
permanently locked into political submis- 
sion to the Shona majority? Do the seats re- 
served for whites permit effective and influ- 
ential participation in the affairs of the 
nation? 

The justice of the treatment of the Ndebele 
minority by the Shona majority is a ques- 
tion which should be looked at in the light 
of the treatment of any minority by a ma- 
jority in political systems around the world. 
In that context, the situation in Zimbabwe 
is not unusual. Ndebeles are rerresented in 
the National Assembly and in the Govern- 
ment, both as members of ZAPU and ZANU. 
Sindebele is a recognized national language 
taught in the schools and used in the media. 

We believe that the 3% white minority in 
Zimbabwe has a number of avenues to in- 
fluence and contribute to the affairs of the 
nation, of which the white reserved seats are 
but one. 


20. Section 720 of the Foreign Ald Authori- 
zation passed last year states: 

If Zimbabwe receives assistance from funds 
authorized to be appropriated by this Act, 
the President shall report to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the Senate and the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of 
Representatives every sixty days after the 
obligation of such funds on the internal sit- 
uation in Zimbabwe, particularly upon the 
implementaticn of the Declaration of Rights 
contained in Annex C of the agreement 
signed at Lancaster House, London, by the 
participants in the Constitutional Confer- 
ence on Southern Rhodesia on December 22, 
1979. 

I have to presume that when the commit- 
ment was made, some thought was given as 
to what kind of a report would be made sixty 
days after the funds were actually obligated. 
Can you give us a preview now? There sre 12 
main criteria in the Declaration rights, which 
I put into the Congressional Record on 
June 17, 1980, if you don't have it. I suggest 
that when you make your report, you enu- 
merate each of those 12 criteria and the 
status to date. 

A copy ef the first report dated March 30 
is attached. 


REPORT TO CONGRESS ON ZIMBABWE 


There is considerable evidence to indicate 
that the transition to majority rule in Zim- 
babwe, which was consummated at Lancas- 
ter House and came into effect on April 18, 
1980, is now gathering momentum both eco- 
nomically and politically. 

Economically, Zimbabwe has made con- 
siderable progress in the eleven months since 
independence. Real growth for 1980 is esti- 
mated to have been 8-10 percent. Inflation 
averaged between 12 percent and 15 percent 
for the year. With the announcement of a 
high per-planting price end a good rainy 
season, Zimbabwe is expectine a million-ton 
maize surplus this harvest. The mining sec- 
tor remains solidly prosperous despite some 
uncertainty about a possibly increased gov- 
ernment rule. 


In the July 1980 budget and the February 
1981 economic policy statement “Growth 
with Equity,” the government has commit- 
ted itself to the maintenance of a mixed 
economy aimed at satisfving black aspira- 
tions and assuring white confidence by at- 
tracting foreign investment and aid to gen- 
erate continued economic growth. 

Zimbabwe's economic success is partly as- 
sociated with the fact that more than 90 
of the country’s white population, about 
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200,000 people, have chosen to stay in Zim- 
babwe. We estimate that about 20,000 whites 
have left, 15,000 of them have gone to South 
Africa. Nevertheless, white emigration has 
led to some dislocations in areas of the 
economy dependent upon mechanical and 
technical expertise, e.g. railroad maintenance 
and telecommunications. The country’s 5,000 
white commercial farmers have almost all 
stayed in Zimbabwe. 


Politically, the dire predictions which were 
heard at the time of independence have not 
come to pass. Black-white political conflict 
has been inconsequential. The expected 
Ndebele-Shona political conflict has mate- 
rialized; however, despite two bloody clashes 
in Bulawayo, the tension has been contained 
by the existing political and military struc- 
tures and senior leaders on both sides have 
responded to the problems which have arisen 
with a view toward the long-term best in- 
terests of the country. On the whole, the 
political scene has been marred by increas- 
ing stability and the enhancement of the au- 
thority of Prime Minister Robert Mugabe. 


The process of military integration of 
ZIPRA and ZANLA continues to move for- 
ward slowly despite the collapse of three of 
the eleven integrated battalions in last 
month's difficulties. Most observers now be- 
lieve that Zimbabwe will for at least the 
near term have a larger army than was ini- 
tially anticipated, due to the fact that most 
of the remaining 25,000 guerrillas will prob- 
ably be incorporated into the new national 
army. 

As noted in detail in the 1981 “Country 
Reports on Human Rights Practices”, inde- 
pendent Zimbabwe on the whole has a good 
record in living up to the guarantees on civil 
liberties contained in the Lancaster House 
accords, in particular those contained in An- 
nex C. Zimbabwe continues to be a function- 
ing, multi-party, parliamentary democracy in 
which the rights of the population as set 
forth in the constitution are respected. 

The basic rights called for in the agreement 
such as the right to life, personal liberty, 
freedcm from torture and inhuman treat- 
ment, freecom from deprivation of property. 
privacy and freedom of conscience, expres- 
sion, and assembly are in effect. Thus, for ex- 
ample, at the time of this report, there are no 
persons under detention in Zimbabwe be- 
cause of their political views. In order to end 
South African control of the press, the gov- 
ernment purchased controlling interest from 
the Argus Group and invested it in a national 
press board which appears so far to operate 
independently. The electronic media are 
sometimes criticized for being overly enthu- 
silastic about government policies. 

The House of Assembly and the Senate 
which were set up pursuant to the Lancaster 
House agreement have proven to be active 
political bodies in which substantive and 
frank debate is the order of the day. Regu- 
larly scheduled elections continue to be held, 
most recently at the local level. Nevertheless, 
disturbances led to the postponement of local 
government elections in Bulawayo following 
clashes between partisans of competing po- 
litical parties. 

The court system recognized in the Lan- 
caster House agreement functions as set 
forth in the agreement. Thus, for example, 
ZANU-PF Secretary General Edgar Tekere 
who was charged with the murder of a white 
farmer was freed by the court under a law 
passed by the former regime to protect gov- 
ernment officials. While many Zimbabweans 
may have lamented Tekere's release, it was 
widely noted that, as promised, Prime Min- 
ister Mugabe’s government did not interject 
itself in any way into the judicial process. 
The public service and the police also oper- 
ate as set forth in the Lancaster House 
agreement. 

21. What is the situation today in Zim- 
babwe for freedom of the press? Is the press 
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censored? Who owns the major newspapers? 

What is the news policy of radio and televi- 

sion? 

The current press situation in Zimbabwe 
is complex. The situation as of January 1981, 
as described in the Country Reports on Hu- 
man Rights Practices, is noted below: 

Sections 19, 20 and 21 of the constitution 
guarantee freedom of religion, assembly and 
association. The previous government's cen- 
sorship of the print media was terminated, 
though foreign journalists are required to 
have temporary employment permits. Foreign 
books, films, and periodicals considered por- 
nographic or excessively violent are prohib- 
ited. Grounds for banning or prohibition 
were narrowed in July 1980, to exclude po- 
litical censorship. 

Joshua Nkomo's ZAPU party has its own 
newspaper, which is frequently critical of 
the government. White opinion, often dia- 
metrically opposed to government actions, is 
given prominent coverage in the nation's 
two daily papers, and speeches or parlia- 
mentary statements by opposition politicians 
are printed regularly. The government radio 
and television report statements unfavorable 
to the government, mostly those made in 
parliamentary debate, but generally base pro- 
gramming on government press releases and 
official versions of events. The government 
has appointed officials to broadcast media 
who can be counted on to promote coverage 
favorable to its ideology and policy. ZAPU 
has complained about the predominance of 
coverage given ZANU-PF on radio and tele- 
vision. 

Since that report, the government has pur- 
chased a controlling interest in a company 
known as Zimbabwe Newspapers 1980 Ltd. 
(formerly known as Rhodesian Printing and 
Publishing Company) from a South African 
firm, Argus Printing and Publishing Com- 
pany Ltd. Authority over this company is 
now vested in a Zimbabwe Media Trust. It 
is not yet clear in practice how this system 
will work; however, in the face of criticism 
of its action, the government has appointed 
a distinguished cross section of Zimbabweans 
to the Media Trust. Zimbabwe Newspapers 
1980 Ltd. was the publisher of the major 
daily newspapers in the country; however it 
is important to note that other newspapers 
continue to publish outside the control of 
the Media Trust. 

RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS POSED BY SENATOR 
JESSE HELMS TO MR. CHESTER A. CROCKER 
ON MOROCCO AND AFRICA NORTH OF THE SA- 
HARA ON APRIL 27, 1981 


1. Morocco has been described as one of 
the most important allies of the United 
States in Africa. Would you agree with that 
characterization? Please elaborate. 


Answer. Relations between the United 
States and Morocco are close and well estab- 
lished.t By virtue of the existence of Ameri- 
can installations prior to 1978 on Moroccan 
soil, Morocco's juxtaposition as guardian of 
the Straits of Gilbraltar an intermediary 
point between North America and the Middle 
East, King Hassan's moderate views on the 
Arab-Israeli problem, and Morocco’s stead- 
fast opposition to the expansion of Soviet 
power in the third world, U.S.-Moroccan re- 
lations have frequently proved complemen- 
tary and mutually supportive. Iforocco has 
therefore rightfully been described as a tra- 
ditional ally of the United States, and in a 
continent where U.S. relations to most Afri- 
can countries are less intimate, it is proper 
to describe Morocco es one of the most im- 
portant allies of the United States in Africa. 
Recent evidence that Libya, assisted by the 
Soviet Union, seeks to undermine the stabil- 
ity of several countries in Africa, further 


1Resvonsibility for United States policy 
toward Morocco is assine to the Bureau of 
Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs in the 
Department of State. 
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underscores the importance of ties between 
Morocco and the United States. 

2. Morocco has made claims to the former 
Spanish Sahara, in what appear to be irre- 
dentist demands for the return of former 
property belonging to earlier Moroccan gov- 
ernments. Do you feel that Morocco’s claims 
to the territory are valid? (a) If so, please 
elaborate. Please give a detailed history of 
the region and the basis for Morocco’s claims. 
(b) If not, why not? Please elaborate, with 
supporting detail. 

Answer. Morocco’s claims to the former 
Spanish Sahara are based upon two historical 
factors: economic relationships between the 
settled urban populations north of the Atlas 
Mountains and the nomadic peoples of the 
Sahara, for which Moroccan cities played the 
role of entrepot; and religious tles which 
bound the Western Saharan region to Moroc- 
co. The spread of Islam from Morocco south- 
ward along the coast cast Islam in Morocco 
as religious leader of Islamic communities to 
the south. The military superiority and larger 
population of Morocco also allowed Morocco 
to extend its governmental control south- 
ward after 1450, when the loss of Islamic con- 
trol in Iberia encouraged Morocco to seek 
new territories in Africa to compensate for 
losses in Europe. Military expeditions, such 
as the celebrated capture of Timbuctu on 
the Niger in 1591, established Morocco’s 
claims to control south of the Atlas Moun- 
tains, 

Despite this, Morocco proved unable to 
maintain control for long periods, and the 
advent of colonialism in northern Africa at 
the end of the nineteenth century found the 
government of the ruling dynasty weakened 
and distracted. Morocco maintains that Spain 
and France exploited this weakness to estab- 
lish control over northwest Africa, in effect 
dividing one ancient country into two Euro- 
pean administrative jurisdictions. France re- 
linquished its protectorate over Morocco in 
1956. In the eyes of Morocco, the decision 
made by Spain in 1975 to withdraw from 
the Western Sahara signalled the emancipa- 
tion of the remainder of the ancient Moroc- 
can entity, and not the emergence of a new 
and separate state. 

The legal validity of Morocco’s claims, 
based as they are on one interpretation of 
history. are open to debate. However, the 
International Court of Justice, in an ad- 
visory option, has held that the evidence did 
“not establish any tie of territorial sover- 
eignty between the terrority of West Sahara 
and the Kingdom of Morocco.” The Court 
found no ties “as might affect the applica- 
tion of . . the principle of self-determina- 
tion.” In the view of the United States a 
referendum or some other device which 
would permit the indigenous inhabitants of 
the region to express their preference for 
allegiance to Morocco or some other alterna- 
tive is reauired. Morocco's claims cannot be 
declared valid“ in the absence of some such 
exercise. However, the U.S. Government ac- 
cepts that Morocco possesses de facto admin- 
istrative control over most of the territory. 

3. What is the nature of the Polisario? 

Answer. The Polisario is an insurgent 
movement founded as an anti-colontalist ef- 
fort to oust Spain from the Western Sahara. 
After Spain removed itself from the region 
in 1976 the Polisario, which had received as- 
sistance from Morocco, began a movement to 
resist Morocco’s claims, as well as those of 
Mauritania, with which Morocco divided the 
former Spanish colony in 1976. 

The Polisario receives economic and mili- 
tary assistance from Algeria and to a lesser 
but still significant extent from Libya. 

The extent of direct Soviet bloc assistance 
is not clear, although weapons provided by 
the Soviet Union to Libya and Algeria enter 


the Polisario pipeline. There are Marxist and 
non-Marxist elements in the Polisario; as in 
the case of most contemporary independence 
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movements, plans for political independence 
are closely identified with promises of eco- 
nomic and social equality, a mobilization of 
national resources under the leadership of 
a strong central government, and the iden- 
tification of the movement's friends and 
enemies on the basis of assistance received 
and the degrees cf recognition granted. 

The Western Sahara population is largely 
nomadic, and thus the cultural character- 
istics are rich and varied, No single language 
serves the entire population: Spanish is the 
language of administration; Arabic, which 
expanded as Islam expanded, serves as the 
medium of intellectual and religious needs, 
and is growing in popularity, as is French. 

There are reports that many of the Poli- 
sario are drawn not from the indigenous 
Western Sahara population (which Morocco 
claims numbered less than 100,000 in the 
census of 1974) but are recruited from Mau- 
ritania, Mali, Algeria and even Niger. These 
reports are difficult to verify, for the no- 
madic life style of the Western Sahara is 
also found in a broad band stretching east 
to Sudan and no census has been permitted 
in the Polisario refugee camps in Tindouf, 
Algeria. Ihe prospect of pay, food, clothing, 
and adventure may attract recruits from oth- 
er Saharan countries, which share a strong 
martial tradition and which, like the West- 
ern Sahara, are also desperately poor. On 
the other hand, Morccco has not provided 
evidence that the Polisario are not original- 
ly from the contested region. Some of the 
Polisario have received training abroad, in 
Algeria, Libya, the Soviet Union, Spain and 
France. 

The political orientation of the Polisario 
also remains a point of debate. Some ob- 
servers have detected a “pro-Libyan" and a 
“pro-Algerian” faction within the movement. 
Algeria appears to be the predominant in- 
fluence as the Polisario are based on Alge- 
rian soil and most arms shipments must 
transit Algeria to reach the Polisario. 

Mauritania proclaimed its neutrality in 
the war in the Western Sahara in 1978. The 
government of Mauritania continues to 
maintain that it is prepared to take every 
step within its power to reinforce this posi- 
tion of neutrality. In fact, however, a long 
poorly defined, lightly inhabited, and in- 
adequately patrolled border region between 
Mauritania and the Western Sahara makes 
it dificult to monitor the movement of 
Polisario forces in Mauritania’s interior far 
north, and along the southern border of the 
Western Sahara. There is no evidence that 
the Government of Mauritania has given 
sanctuary to the Polisario, although it is 
probable that Polisario units have traversed 
Mauritanian territory and members of the 
Polisario military have entered Mauritania 
in a private capacity to visit family and 
friends now inhabiting portions of Mauri- 
tania. 

4. Morocco has received military assistance 
in the past from the U.S. Do you plan to 
recommend that the United States continue 
that assistance? If so, at what level? 


Answer. The United States should contin- 
ue providing military assistance to Morocco 
at a level sufficient to meet Morocco’s legit- 
imate defense rennirements. Military assist- 
ance includes M60 Main Battle Tanks, OV- 
16s, training, and materiel. The limited sale 
of tanks and other military items to Morocco 
in no way poses any threat to neighboring 
Algeria. Assistance at levels proposed in 
mator arms sales in recent years appears ap- 
propriate to assist Morocco with its five-year 
modernization program. (This question was 
addressed in some detail in testimony given 
by Deputy Assistant Secretary for Near East- 
ern and South Asian Affairs Morris Draper 
before the African and International Secu- 
rity Affairs Subcommittee of the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee on March 25, 1981.) 

5. Has the King of Morocco requested to 
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visit the United States? If so, when? If he 
has (or does so in the near future), is it your 
recommendation that his request for a visit 
be given a favorable response? 

Answer. The King has not transmitted a 
formal request to visit the United States; 
however, we would not rule out a fut are 
request especially since King Hessan es 
President of the Jerusalem Committee was 
authorized at the last Islamic Conierence to 
explain the Conference's resolutions to the 
European countries and to the American 
administration. Such a visit would reflect 
the excellent bilateral relations which exist 
between our countries. I favor such a visit 
at an appropriate time. 

6. Libya has called for war against Mo- 
rocco. If Libya were to participate openly in 
military action against Morocco, would you 
recommend U.S. military intervention on 
behalf of Morocco? If so, at what level? If 
not, what alternative U.S. action would you 
recommend? 

Answer. The United States would regard 
any attack against Morocco's territorial in- 
tegrity as a provocative act. The U.S. would 
act decisively in repelling such aggression, 
working in concert with other countries in 
the region and with the OAU. Morocco is a 
traditional and important ally of the United 
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7. Should the United States put diplomatic 
and other pressures on Algeria, urging Algeria 
to cease assisting the Polisario? 

Answer. The United States has consistently 
urged all parties to the conflict in the West- 
ern Sahara to participate in negotiations 
leading to a compromise settlement. The 
United States does not believe that either 
side can settle the conflict by force of arms, 
and that protraction of the conflict adds 
to regional instability. Algeria has great in- 
fluence in international forums. Tt wields 
influence far beyond what its wealth, its 
population and its political power ordinarily 
would warrant because it is consistently well 
prepared to make its mark on North-South 
issues. It makes effective use of its revolu- 
tionary credentials, and it steers a course 
which avoids becoming beholden to any 
single state. 

It is important that we nurture an im- 
proved relationship with the increasingly 
pragmatic Algerian leadership. Their policies 
are in an interesting and evolving stage. 
It would be shortsighted for the United 
States not to try to expand the improving 
and mutually beneficial relationships which 
have been developing between our two coun- 
tries in the recent past. 

QUESTIONS FOR DR. CHESTER CROCKER: 

Mr. LANNON WALKER 

1. Dr. Crocker, in your testimony of 
April 6, you stated that you did not agree 
with a statement made late last year by your 
principal deputy, Mr. Lannon Walker, con- 
cerning the role of Cuban troops in Angola. 
Is that correct? 

Answer. Yes. As I said during the hearing 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee on April 6, 1981, it is my belief that 
the Cuban forces in Angola provide an addi- 
tional element that helps the MPLA Govern- 
ment in Luanda retain power, pursue its 
internal conflict with the forces of UNITA, 
and train the armed forces of the MPTA 
Government in Luanda. At that time I also 
indicated that I did not think their primary 
mission was to serve as a deterrent to the 
threat of a large-scale South African 
invasion. 

2. Mr. Walker stated that the primary rea- 
son why Cuban troops are in Angola is to 
“fill a deterrent role against the threat of a 
large-scale South African invasion” and you 
stated that such is not your understanding 
of the principal role of Cubans in “Angola. 

(a) Did tis statement made by Mr. Walker 
to the Fouse Foreign Affairs Committee on 
September 18, 1980, reflect Mr. Walker's per- 
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sonal assessment of the principal role of the 
Cubans in Angola? 

Answer. The written statement referred to 
in this question represented the formal, 
cleared position of the Carter Administra- 
tion on this issue. Therefore, Mr. Walker or 
any other representative of the Carter Ad- 
ministration was delivering the Administra- 
tion's—and not his or her personal—position. 

(b) What is Mr. Walker’s current under- 
standing of the role of Cuban troops in 
Angola? 

Answer. Mr. Walker works for and repre- 
sents the Reagan Administration whose posi- 
tion on this issue is. I believe, accurately 
reflected in my own answer (see No. 1 above) 
to your question. 

(c) Mr. Walker did not actually deliver 
the testimony of September 18 to the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. His boss, at that 
time Assistant Secretary Moose, later did 
give testimony to the same Committee. What 
did Mr. Moose say about the principal role 
of the Cubans in Angola? 

Answer. To clarify the sequence of events, 
Mr. Moose was first scheduled to deliver the 
testimony mentioned; however, because of 
illness, Mr. Walker was then scheduled to 
deliver the same testimony. Upon postpone- 
ment by the Subcommittee of the hearing, 
the testimony was later actually delivered by 
Mr. Moose. I believe the section you referred 
to reads as follows: 

We believe that the presence of Cubans in 
substantial numbers in Angola primarily 
fills a deterrent role against the threat of a 
large-scale South African invasion such as 
that of 1975, which was designed to bring 
about or contribute to the fall of the MPLA 
government. 

(d) How did what Mr. Moose said con- 
trast with what Mr. Walker submitted to 
the Committee as his testimony of Septem- 
ber 17? 

Answer, It was the same, but delivered by 
Mr. Moose. The transcript of the hearing is 
a matter of public record. 

3. Are there individuals whom you know to 
reflect the Reagan foreign policy on Africa 
more accurately than does Mr. Lannon 
Walker? 

Answer. No. Mr. Walker is a whole-hearted 
and enthusiastic advocate of the Reagan Ad- 
ministration's Africa policies, which he has 
played an active role in formulating. I have 
complete confidence in his abilities and com- 
mitment to carrying out this Administra- 
tion’s policies. 

(a) Who are they? 

Answer. Not applicable. 

(b) Are any of these individuals now 
working for you at the Africa Bureau? 

Answer. Not applicable. 

(c) In your mind, is Mr. Walker the best 
qualified man for the post that he occupies? 

Answer. Yes. 

(d) In your view, does Mr. Walker reflect 
accurately the Reagan view of U.S. policy 
toward Africa? If so, does he reflect the Rea- 
gan view out of personal conviction, or be- 
cause he has been told to do so? 

Answer. Mr. Walker accurately refiects the 
Reagan view of U.S. policy toward Africa. 

(e) Is Mr. Walker's position a policy-mak- 
ing position? 

Answer. Like all other officers at his level, 
Mr. Walker participates in the formulation 
of policy. 

(t) Will Mr. Walker be placed in a position 
to assist in making U.S. policy toward Africa? 

Answer. Yes, like other officers at his level. 

(g) Are there other positions where Mr. 
Walker could serve the U.S. in a nonpolicy- 
making capacity? 

Answer. Mr. Walker is a career foreign serv- 
ice officer and serves anywhere in the world 
in any position at the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

CONSULTATIONS WITH CONGRESS 


1. Mr. Crocker, in your testimony of April 
6, you state that the Department of State 
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had undertaken a policy review, “the first 
phase of a policy review” is the way you 
stated it. 

You further stated that this had been 
going on for about two months inside the 
Administration and in addition, there were— 
you put it this way—‘some consultations 
with our allies in Europe.” 

You went on to say that “We are now 
anxious to broaden the range of people to 
whom we are speaking, including South 
Africa and the African states most directly 
concerned.” 

(a) Why were you not anxious to broaden 
the range of people to whom you were speak- 
ing to include the Congress? 

There has been a discussion of the basic 
principles of our policies with a range of 
people in the Congress during the last three 
months. 

(b) Why were “our allies in Europe” given 
the benefit of “consultation” prior to the 
U.S. Congress? 

(c) Why were South Africa and other 
African states given consultation before the 
U.S. Congress? 

Several of my colleagues have had an op- 
portunity to testify before Members of Con- 
gress, but prior to my Senate confirmation, 
I have not been able to do so. However, I have 
held informal meetings with Members of both 
the House and the Senate over the last sey- 
eral months. These informal consultations 
took place prior to and simultaneously with 
the consultations with our allies in Europe 
and with South Africa and other African 
states. 

(d) What sort of consultation do you con- 
template wtih the Congress? As a member 
of the African Affairs Subcommittee. I 
would like to know in detail what the Ad- 
ministration has decided in its “first phase 
of policy review” of U.S. policy toward Africa. 

No foreign policy can survive without the 
understanding and cooperation of the Con- 
gress and the American public. As I said in 
my statement before the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee on April 6, 1981, “if con- 
firmed I want to assure this Committee that 
I will consult with both Houses of Congress 
in the development and implementation of 
our policy toward Africa.” I look forward to 
extensive consultations with Members of 
Congress and stand ready to meet with any 
and all of them and the relevant Congres- 
sional committees to discuss our evolving 
Africa policy. The broad outlines of this pol- 
icy are contained in my statement referred 
to above (attached). 

(e) What policies toward the conflict in 
Southern Africa have you recommended to 
the Secretary of State? Please list in detall. 

As noted above, we are still engaged in 
the review of our policies and I believe it 
would be inappropriate for me to discuss my 
recommendations to the Secretary of State. 

(f) Please provide the Committee with 
final policy positions of the Administration. 
Please provide this in unclassified form. 

While many aspects of our policy toward 
Africa are still under review, the broad out- 
lines are contained in my statement of 
April 6 referred to in (d) above. I stand 
ready, however, to consult at any time with 
individual Members of Congress on policy 
matters. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the nomination of Chester A. 
Crocker, of the District of Columbia, to 
be an Assistant Secretary of State? On 
this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 


Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
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Senator from New Mexico (Mr. Do- 
MENICI), the Senator from California 
(Mr. Hayakawa), the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. LAxatt), the Senator from 
Mlinois (Mr. Percy), and the Senator 
from New Mexico (Mr. SCHMITT) are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER) is absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Percy) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL), 
the Senator from Maine (Mr. MITCHELL) 5 
and the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
BIDEN) are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber who 
desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 84, 
nays 7, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 139 Ex.] 


YEAS—84 


Ford 
Gam 
Glenn 
Gorton 
Grassley 
Hart 
Hatfield 
Hawkins 
Hefin 
Heinz 
Hollings 
Byrd, Huddleston 
Harry F., Jr. Inouye 
Byrd, Robert C. Jackson 
Jepsen 
Johnston 
Kassebaum 
Kasten 
Kennedy 
Leahy 
Levin 
Long 
Lugar 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 
Mattingly 
Melcher 
Metzenbhaum 
Moynihan 


NAYS—7 
He!ms 
Humphrey 
McClure 
NOT VOTING—9 
Hayakawa Pell 
Demenici Laxalt 
Goldwater Mitchell 

So the nomination was confirmed. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the nomi- 
nation was confirmed. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
immediately notified of the confirmation 
of this nomination. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


Abdnor 
Andrews 
Armstrong 
Baker 
Baucus 
Bentsen 
Boren 
Boschwitz 
Bradley 
Bumpers 
Burdick 


Murkowsk! 
Nickles 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Pressler 
Proxmire 
Pryor 
Quayle 
Randolph 
Riegile 
Roth 
Rudman 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Simpson 
Specter 
Stafford 
Stenmis 
Stevens 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tsongas 
Wal op 
Warner 
Weicker 
Wiliams 
Zormsky 


Cochran 
Cohen 
Cranston 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
DeConcini 
Dixon 
Dodd 

Dole 
Durenberger 
Eagieton 
Exon 


Denton 
East 
Hatch 


Symms 


Biden 


Percy 
Schmitt 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
turn to the consideration of legislative 
business. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, we are not 
quite ready to propound the agreement 
on food stamps yet. I know there is at 
least one Senator on the floor who wishes 
to speak. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there now be a brief period for 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness not to extend beyond 10 m nutes in 
length in which Senators may speak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DEATH OF JUDGE WALTER P. GEWIN 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, it is with 
deep sorrow that I note the death of 
Walter P. Gewin, senior circuit judge of 
the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit, and one of Alabama’s most dis- 
tinguished sons. His passing came in his 
home in Tuscaloosa, Ala., on Friday, May 
15. He was 72 years old. 

A native of Nanafalia, Judge Gewin 
received his A.B. degree cum laude from 
Birmingham-Southern College in 1930, 
a bachelor of library science degree from 
Emory University in 1932, and a law de- 
gree from the University of Alabama in 
1935. He served as a member of the Ala- 
bama House of Representatives from 
1939 to 1943 and was a member of the 
codification commission which prepared 
the Alabama Code of 1940. He practiced 
law in Greensboro, Birmingham, and 
Tuscaloosa and was a U.S. Referee in 
Bankruptcy when he was appointed to 
the the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals by 
President John F, Kennedy in 1961. In 
1976, he became a senior circuit judge 
and in 1977 he was appointed by Chief 
Justice Warren Burger to serve on the 
Temporary Emergency Court of Appeals 
of the United States. 

Judge Gewin was honored during his 
lifetime by being elected president of the 
Alabama Bar Association. He was 
awarded honorary doctor of laws degrees 
by his alma maters, Birmingham-South- 
ern College and the University of Ala- 
bama. In addition, Birmingham-South- 
ern College honored him with its Dis- 
tinguished Alumnus Award, while the 
University of Alabama Law School hon- 
ored him with its Dean’s Award. 

Walter P. Gewin was a judge’s judge: 
Learned, compassionate, courageous. His 
legal scholarship reached its apex during 
his service on the bench. Judge Gewin's 
imprint is found on many of the land- 
mark civil rights decisions of the sixties, 
one of which was his order directing the 
desegregation of the University of Mis- 
sissippi, Dispassionate in spirit, thorough 
in detail, his life was the epitome of the 
prover judicial temperament. 

Judge Gewin leaves behind his widow, 
Anna S. Gewin, of Tuscaloosa; two sons, 
& daughter, four sisters, and a half- 
brother. But most of all he leaves behind 
a rich legacy of justice apnlied and a void 
which will be difficult to fill, 


ISRAELI ATTACK ON IRAQI 
NUCLEAR REACTOR 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, there 
is an enormous and dangerous arro- 
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gance which surrounds the unilateral 
Israeli decision to use U.S.-made weap- 
ons to attack an Iraqi nuclear reactor 
on Sunday, an arrogance which has re- 
sulted in one of the most provocative, 
ill-timed, and internationally illegal ac- 
tions taken in that nation’s history. 

The arrogance stems from the fact 
that the Begin government apparently 
believes that Israel, and Israel alone 
among nations, has the inherent right to 
breach U.S. laws prohibiting the use of 
our weaponry for offensive purposes. 
The apparent use of U.S.-supplied F-16 
and F-4F Phantom bombers in the pre- 
emptive attack against the nuclear reac- 
tor is a clear and unambiguous violation 
of the Foreign Military Sales Act which 
bars American weapons supplied to 
other countries for “purposes other than 
national or regional self-defense.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that certain sections of the For- 
eign Military Sales Act be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sec. 3(c)(1) (A) No credits (including 
participations in credits) may be issued and 
no guaranties may be extended for any for- 
eign country under this Act as hereinafter 
provided, if such country uses defense ar- 
ticles or defense services furnished under 
this Act, or any predecessor Act, in substan- 
tial violation (either in terms of quantities 
or in terms of the gravity of the consequen- 
ces regardless of the quantities involyed) of 
any agreement entered into pursuant to any 
such Act (1) by using such articles or sery- 
ices for a purpose not authorized under sec- 
tion 4 or, if such agreement provides that 
such articles or services may only be used 
for purposes more limited than those au- 
thorized under section 4 for a purpose not 
authorized under such agreement; (ii) by 
transferring such articles or services to, or 
permitting any use of such articles or serv- 
ices by, anyone not an officer, employee, or 
agent of the recipient country without the 
consent of the President; or (ill) by failing 
to maintain the security of such articles or 
services. 

(B) No cash sales or deliveries pursuant 
to previous sales may be made with respect 
to any foreign country under this Act as 
hereinafter provided, if such country uses 
defense articles or defense services furnished 
under this Act, or any predecessor Act, in 
substantial violation (either in terms of 
quantity or in terms of the gravity of the 
consequences regardless of the quantities 
involved) of any agreement entered into 
pursuant to any such Act by using such ar- 
ticles or services for a purpose not author- 
ized under section 4 or, if such agreement 
provides that such articles or services may 
only be used for purposes more limited than 
those authorized under section 4, for a pur- 
pose not authorized under such agreement. 

(2) The President shall report to the Con- 
gress promptly upon the recipt of informa- 
tion that @ violation described in paragraph 
(1) of this subsection may have occurred. 

(3)(A) A country shall be deemed to be 
ineligible under subparagraph (A) of para- 
graph (1) of this subsection, or both sub- 
paragraphs (A) and (B) of such paragraph 
in the case of a violation described in both 
such paragraphs, if the President so deter- 
mines and so reports in writing to the Con- 
gress, or if the Congress so determines by 
joint resolution. 

(B) Notwithstanding a determination by 
the President of ineligibility under subpara- 
graph (B) of paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion, cash sales and deliveries pursuant to 
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previous sales may be made if the President 
certifies in writing to the Congress that a 
termination thereof would have signif- 
cant adverse impact on United States secu- 
rity, unless the Congress adopts or has 
adopted a joint resolution pursuant to sub- 
paragraph (A) of this paragraph with re- 
spect to such ineligibility. 

(4) A country shall remain ineligible in 
accordance with paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section until such time as— 

(A) the President determines that the 
violation has ceased; and 

(B) the country concerned has given as- 
surances satisfactory to the President that 
such violation will not recur. 

Sec. 4. PURPOSES FOR WHICH MILITARY 
SALES BY THE UNITED STATES ARE AUTHOR- 
IzEp.—Defense articles and defense services 
shall be sold by the United States Govern- 
ment under this Act to friendly countries 
solely for internal security, for legitimate 
self-defense, to permit the recipient country 
to participate in regional or collective ar- 
rangements or measures consistent with the 
Charter of the United Nations, or otherwise 
to permit the recipient country to partic- 
ipate in collective measures requested by the 
United Nations for the purpose of maintain- 
ing or restoring international peace and se- 
curity, or for the purpose of enabling foreign 
military forces in less developed friendly 
countries to construct public works and to 
engage in other activities helpful to the eco- 
nomic and social development of such 
friendly countries. It is the sense of the Con- 
gress that such forelgn military forces 
should not be maintained or established 
solely for civic action activities and that 
such civic action activities not significantly 
detract from the capability of the military 
forces to perform their military missions and 
be coordinated with and form part of the to- 
tal economic and social development effort: 
Provided, That none of the funds contained 
in this authorization shall be used to guar- 
antee, or extend credit, or participate in an 
extension of credit in connection with any 
sale of sophisticated weapons systems, such 
as missile systems and jet aircraft for mili- 
tary purposes, to any underdeveloped coun- 
try other than Greece, Turkey, Iran, Israel, 
the Republic of China, the Philippines, and 
Korea unless the President determines that 
such financing is important to the national 
security of the United States and reports 
within thirty days each such determination 
to the Congress. 


Mr. HATFIELD. Nor is this the first 
time that the act has been casually dis- 
regarded by the Begin government. Hun- 
dreds of Lebanese civilians have died and 
hundreds of thousands have been made 
homeless in recent years by the Israeli 
use of American fighters to attack ci- 
vilian population centers in southern 
Lebanon suspected of harboring Pales- 
tinian terrorists. The indiscriminate vio- 
lence of these raids made a mockery of 
the intent of the act to try and control 
the enormous destructive power of U.S. 
weapons sent abroad. 

I would remind my colleagues that it 
is precisely this same Foreign Military 
Sales Act which was invoked bv an ap- 
parently outraged Congress against the 
Government of Turkey for its offensive 
use of military forces on the island of 
Cyprus. As a result of their disregard of 
the act, the Turkish Government was 
forced to endure an arms embargo from 
the United States which extended 
throughout the middle of the last decade. 

What price will now be asked of the 
Begin government for its own violation 
of United States and international law? 

To call this unprovoked military attack 
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solely defensive in nature is to make a 
mockery of the fundamentals of interna- 
tional law which insists first on the ter- 
ritorial integrity of each nation. One 
most certainly does not have to embrace 
the prospects of a nuclear weapon in 
the hands of an unstable Iraqi Govern- 
ment—if indeed conflicting reports of the 
purpose of the Baghdad reactor can be 
sorted out—to understand that, under 
the Begin government’s definition of a 
defensive attack, virtually no military 
action on the part of Israel would fall 
within the conlines of United States or 
international law. 

Nor is Israel the only nation to be 
confronted with the mortal threat of nu- 
clear annihilation. The United States, the 
Soviet Union, and indeed all of civilized 
life has been living for three decades 
under the shadow of full-scale nuclear 
war. Indeed, at various moments in the 
history of the nuclear arms race, the 
United -States has had the theoretical 
capability of destroying Soviet nuclear 
forces in a pre-emptive attack. I do not 
believe anyone in this Chamber needs to 
be further reminded of the Soviets’ stated 
intention to destroy all vestiges of 
capitalism. 

And yet despite possessing the capa- 
bility for eliminating Soviet nuclear ca- 
pability in the early stazes of its devel- 
opment, and notwithstanding Soviet 
threats to overwheim the United States 
and its system of government, we chose 
not to undertake the course of pre- 
emptive attack because we understood— 
as the Begin government apparently does 
not—that no matter how many times you 
destroy that nuclear capability, it will be 
rebuilt. 

And that, with each attack across in- 
ternational boundaries, you solidify the 
anger and the vengeance of your enemy 
and his allies, and you open yourself to 
the condemnation of the world commu- 
nity. 

Ultimately, as we have come to under- 
stand, the elimination of nuclear weap- 
ons cannot ever effectively occur through 
the use of acts of international violence, 
but through the process of international 
law. 

Through its actions Sunday, Israel has 
succeeded in eliminating an immediate 
source of possible danger, but it has done 
so in blatant disregard of United States 
and international law and has almost 
certainly insured that it will be threat- 
ened with retaliatory violence of equal 
measure from its reunited enemies. 

TIMING 


Serious and troubling questions have 
also been raised, Mr. President, about the 
timing of the Israeli attack. It seems 
somewhat more than curious that the 
raid itself happened to be carried out 
over 3 weeks before the national elec- 
tions if Israel has—according to its own 
government—suspected for months that 
the nuclear facility near Baghdad was 
designed to produce an atomic weapon. 

The timing of the attack will no doubt 
prove in the short run to be a substantial 
political victory for Mr. Begin. 

It will, however, prove enormously de- 
structive to the U.S. efforts to negotiate 
a settlement of the crisis over Syrian 
missiles in Lebanon, to the fragile bond 
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between Egypt and Israel which has been 
established under the Camp David 
agreement, to the personal standing and 
stability of President Sadat who was 
meeting with Mr. Begin even as the 
plans for this raid were apparently being 
finalized, and to the successes that have 
been achieved in recent weeks in the U.S. 
effort to involve other more moderate 
Arab governments in Middle East 
negotiations. 

It is difficult to imagine a worse time 
to initiate such an attack. Any short- 
term political benefit which may accrue 
to the Begin government will, I am 
afraid, be swamped in the storm of re- 
actions which is now emerging from 
countries in the Middle East and 
throughout the world. 

Mr. President, it is also absolutely vital 
to understand that Iraq has signed the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty. The 
plant that was destroyed by the Israeli 
attack was subject to international safe- 
guards and inspections aimed at insur- 
ing that the facility would not be used 
to build a nuclear weapon. Israel has 
consistently refused to sign the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty. 

These facts cannot help but lead one 
to the unhappy conclusion that the Begin 
government is loath to accept the con- 
straints placed on other nations of the 
world through international law, but will 
willingly and unilaterally usurp interna- 
tional and U.S. law through the use of 
force if Israel alone determines that such 
laws do not serve its national interests. 

Mr. President, this arrogant abuse of 
U.S.-supplied armed might by Israel will 
prove deeply injurious to the U.S. goal of 
achieving a just and lasting peace in 
that volatile region of the globe. It 
represents a clear and premeditated 
violation of U.S. and international law 
which simply cannot be ignored by this 
country without fundamentally damag- 
ing the integrity of our laws and the 
pros»ects for peace in the Middle East. 

I urge the Senate to undertake a fun- 
damental review of applicable U.S. law to 
determine whether U.S. military support 
for Israel should continue unaffected in 
the wake of this damaging and regret- 
table abuse of the historic relationship 
between our two nations. 


Mr, President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
NICKLEs). 
ordered. 


(Mr. 
Without objection, it is so 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
MENT—S. 1007 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I had 
announced earlier on the floor that I 
had hoped we might proceed today to 
the consideration of the food stamp bill, 
S. 1007, Calendar No. 152. 

I see that the distinguished minority 
leader is in the Chamber, and I inquire 
of him if the minority might be ready 
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at this time to waive 1 day of the 3-day 
rule, to proceed immediately to the con- 
sideration of that bill, and to consider 
a time agreement which I will outline 
now. I do not now make the request, but 
I will describe it to the minority leader. 

I propose that we consider the food 
stamp bill on a 6-hour time limitation, 
to be equally divided; that there be a 
1-hour time limitation on any amend- 
ments in the first degree, to be equally 
divided: that there be 20 minutes on any 
amendments in the second degree or 
points of order, if the same are sub- 
mitted, or any appeal; that the agree- 
ment be in the usual form, and that 
paragraph 4 of rule XII be waived. 

That is the request I would propose 
to put, if it generally agrees with the 
wishes of the minority leader. 

I would also propose, Mr. President, 
that any rollcall votes that are ordered 
on this bill or any amendments thereto, 
or any measure in respect thereto, be 
postponed until tomorrow, beginning at 
3 p.m.; that there be an interval of 
10 minutes for debate, equally divided, 
between votes that may be stacked today, 
and that the vote on final passage of 
this bill occur not later than 6 p.m. 
tomorrow. 

Mr. President, I also include in the 
motion I have just described that the 
20-minute time limitation include de- 
batable motions, as well as appeals and 
points of order. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
as I understand the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, he is not now propounding 
the request. That request has been 
cleared on this side of the aisle. 

I suggest to the distinguished major- 
ity leader, if I may do so, that before 
the minority agrees to waive the rule, the 
request be put and acceded to, after 
which, if it is agreed to, the minority will 
waive the rule. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the distinguished 
minority leader. 

Mr. President, in view of that, I now 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
next proceed to the consideration of Cal- 
endar No. 160, the budget waiver under- 
lying the food stamp bill, and, assuming 
that the budget waiver is adopted by the 
Senate, that we proceed immediately to 
the consideration of the food stamp bill, 
S. 1007, Calendar No. 152; that there be 
a time limitation on the bill of 6 hours, to 
be equally divided; that there be a time 
limitation of 1 hour on any amendments 
in the first degree, to be equally divided; 
that there be a time limitation of 20 
minutes on any amendments in the sec- 
ond degree or any points of order, if the 
same are submitted, as well as debatable 
motions or appeals; that the agreement 
be in the usual form; that paragraph 4 of 
rule XII be waived; that any votes that 
are ordered today be deferred and 
stacked, to begin at 3 p.m. tomorrow; 
that any votes that are stacked be inter- 
rupted and interspersed with a 10-min- 
ute period for debate, to be equally di- 
vided, and that final passage of the bill 
occur not later than 6 p.m. tomorrow. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I amend 
the request in the following way. 
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I also ask unanimous consent that 
there be a 40-minute time limitation on 
an amendment to be offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. 
Boren) dealing with the elderly to be 
equally divided, and a 20-minute limita- 
tion on another amendment to be of- 
fered by the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Boren) on a pilot project on cate- 
gorical eligibility. I add that to the 
request. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the agreement 
be in the usual form and that the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina be designated 
to manage the bill on behalf of the ma- 
jority and the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. LeaHy) on behalf of the minority. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
will the distinguished Senator modify his 
request to make the final vote not later 
than 7 p.m. on tomorrow rather than 
6 p.m. with the assurance on my part 
that I will do everyth'ng I can to subse- 
quently—by “subsequently” I mean sub- 
sequent to this moment—attempt to get 
the final vote put back to 6 p.m.? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I will. 

I had hoped that we could finish by 
6 p.m. I know that a number of Senators 
have commitments beginning at approxi- 
mately 7 p.m. tomorrow evening. But I 
think that with the assurances just given 
by the minority leader we best go ahead 
and get the agreement with the hope 
that we can improve on the time for final 
passage tomorrow. 

So I amend the request for final pas- 
sage not later than 7 p.m. and so ask 
unanimous consent. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
majority leader. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


The text of the agreement follows: 
UNANIMOUS CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Ordered, That when the Senate proceeds to 
the consideration of S. 1007 (Order No. 152), 
to amend the Food Stamp Act of 1977, debate 
on any amendment in the first degree, except 
2 amendments to be offered by the Senator 
from Oklahoma (Mr. Boren), on which there 
shall be 40 minutes on one dealing with the 
elderly and 20 minutes on one dealing with 
categorical eligibility pilot projects, shall be 
limited to 1 hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the mover of such and the 
manager of the bill; debate on any amend- 
ment in the second degree shall be limited to 
20 minutes, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the mover of such and the man- 
ager of the bill; and debate on any debatable 
motion, appeal, or point of order which 18 
submitted or on which the Chair entertains 
debate shall be limited to 20 minutes, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the mover 
of such and the manager of the bill: 
Provided, That in the event the manager of 
the bill is in favor of any such amendment 
or motion, the time in opposition thereto 
shall be controlled by the minority leader 
or his designee: Provided further, That no 
amendment that is not germane to the pro- 
visions of the said bill shall be received. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 


final passage of the said bill, debate shall be 
limited to 6 hours, to be equally divided and 
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controlled, respectively, by the Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Helms) and the Senator 
from Vermont (Mr. Leahy): Provided, That 
the said Senators, or either of them, may, 
from the time under their control on the 
passage of the said bill, allot additional time 
to any Senator during the consideration of 
any amendment, debatable motion, appeal, 
or point of order. 

Ordered further, That any rollcall votes 
that are ordered on this bill or any amend- 
ments thereto, or any measure in respect 
thereto, be postponed until tomorrow, begin- 
ning at 3 p.m.; that there be an interval of 
10 minutes for debate, equally divided, be- 
tween votes that may be stacked today, and 
that the vote on final passage of this bill 
occur not later than 7 p.m. tomorrow. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, does the 
order contemplate that the budget 
waiver will next be laid before the 
Senate? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 


WAIVING CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET ACT 


The resolution (S. Res. 149) waiving 
section 402(a) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974 with respect to the 
consideration of S. 1007, was considered 
and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That pursuant to section 402(c) 
of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974, the 
provisions of section 402(a) of such Act 
are waived with respect to the consideration 
of S. 1007, the Food Stamp and Commodity 
Distribution Amendments of 1981. Such 
waiver is necessary to permit consideration 
of an additional fiscal year 1981 authoriza- 
tion of appropriations for the food stamp 
program which was not reported on or before 
May 15, 1980, as required by section 402(a) 
of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974. In- 
creases in program costs have resulted in 
the need for additional authorization au- 
thority to permit a fiscal year 1981 supple- 
mental appropriation in excess of the 
amounts already authorized to be appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1981. 


Such waiver is also necessary to permit 
consideration of authorization of appropria- 
tions for the food stamp program and the 
commodity distribution programs for fiscal 
year 1982 which was not reported on or be- 
fore May 15, 1981, as required by section 
402(a) of the Congressional Budget Act of 
1974. Specifically, S. 1007 would extend au- 
thorizations of appropriations for these pro- 
grams for fiscal years 1982 through 1985 and 
make significant reforms in the food stamp 
program to restrain food stamp program 
spending, focus benefits toward the most 
needy, increase the flexibility of States in 
administering the program, provide for im- 
proved administration, and reduce fraud and 
abuse. The delay in revorting S. 1007 was 
occasioned by a number of factors including 
consideration at the same time of separate 
legislation to extend the authorities for al- 
most all of the Nation's maior farm com- 
modity programs and bv a determined efort 
on the part of the Committee on Avriculture, 
Nutrition, and Forestry to revort legislation 
meeting the budgetary restraints of the First 
Concurrent Resolution on the Budget for 
fiscal year 1982. 


FOOD STAMP AND COMMODITY DIS- 
TRIBUTION AMENDMENTS OF 1981 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Tnder 
the previous order. the Senate will now 
proceed to the consideration of S. 1007, 
which the clerk will state by title. 
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The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 1007) to amend the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 to restrain food stamp program 
spending, to increase State agency flexibility, 
to focus benefits toward the most needy, to 
extend appropriations authority, to amend 
the Agriculture and Consumer Protection 
Act of 1973, and to extend and improve the 
commodity distribution programs, and for 
other purposes. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill which had been reported from the 
Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry with an amendment to strike 
out all after the enacting clause, and 
insert the following: 


That this Act may be cited as the “Food 
Stamp Commodity Distribution Amendments 
of 1981”. 


TITLE I—MAJOR FOOD STAMP REVISIONS 
ADJUSTMENT OF THE THRIFTY FOOD PLAN 


Sec. 101. Section 300) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by striking “and” 
before clause (6) and all that follows down 
through the end of clause (6), and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: (6) on April 
1, 1982, adjust the cost of such diet to the 
nearest dollar increment to refiect changes 
in the cost of the thrifty food plan for the 
fifteen months ending the preceding De- 
cember 31, (7) on July 1, 1983, adjust the 
cost of such diet to the nearest dollar incre- 
ment to reflect changes in the cost of the 
thrifty food plan for the fifteen months end- 
ing the preceding March 31, (8) on Octo- 
ber 1, 1984, adjust the cost of such diet to 
the nearest dollar increment to reflect 
changes in the cost of the thrifty food plan 
for the fifteen months ending the preceding 
June 30, and (9) on October 1, 1985, and 
each October 1 thereafter, adjust the cost 
of such diet to the nearest dollar increment 
to reflect changes in the cost of the thrifty 
food plan for the twelve months ending the 
preceding June 30.”. 

GROSS INCOME ELIGIBILITY STANDARD 


Sec. 102. (a) Section 5 of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by 

(1) striking out “subsections (c) and (e)“ 
in subsection (b) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “subsection (c)“: 

(2) inserting in\subsection (c) “130 per 
centum of” after “standards of eligibility 
shall be”; and \ 

(3) striking out from the first sentence of 
subsection (e) “In” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Further, in“, and inserting “for 
purposes of determining the household's 
benefit level only,” after “household 
income,”. 

(b) Section 8(a) of the Food Stamp Act of 
1977 is amended by inserting (d) and (e)“ 
after “section 5” in the first sentence. 


ADJUSTMENTS OF DEDUCTIONS 


Sec. 103. Section 5(e) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by— 

(1) striking out in the first sentence every- 
thing that follows “the Secretary shall allow 
a standard deduction of” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “$85 a month for 
each household, except that households in 
Alaska, Hawaii, Guam, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands of the United States shall be 
allowed a standard deduction of $145, $120, 
$170, $50, and $75, respectively.“: 

(2) striking out the second sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “Such 
standard deductions shall be ad ſusted (1) on 
July 1, 1983, to the nearest $5 increment to 
reflect changes in the Consumer Price Index 
for all urban consumers published by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, for items other 
than food and the homeownership compo- 
nent of shelter costs, as apvropriately ad- 
justed by the Bureau of La»or Statistics after 
consultation with the Secretary, for the fif- 
teen months ending the preceding March 31, 
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(2) on October 1, 1984, to the nearest $5 in- 
crement to reflect such changes for the fif- 
teen months ending the preceding June 30, 
and (3) on October 1, 1985, and each Octo- 
ber 1 thereafter, to the nearest $5 increment 
to reflect such changes for the twelve months 
ending the preceding June 30."; 

(3) striking out the proviso in clause (2) of 
the fourth sentence and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: Provided, That the 
amount of such excess shelter expense deduc- 
tion shall not exceed $115 a month in the 
forty-eight contiguous States and the District 
of Columbia, and shall not exceed, in Alaska, 
Hawaii, Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands of the United States $200, $165, $140, 
$40, and $85, respectively, adjusted (1) on 
July 1, 1983, to the nearest $5 increment to 
reflect changes in the shelter (exclusive of 
homeownership costs), fuel, and utilities 
components of housing costs in the Consumer 
Price Index for all urban consumers pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, as 
appropriately adjusted by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics after consultation with the 
Secretary, for the fifteen months ending the 
preceding March 31, (2) on October 1, 1984, 
to the nearest $5 increment to reflect such 
changes for the fifteen months ending the 
preceding June 30, and (3) on October 1, 1985, 
and each October 1 thereafter, to the nearest 
$5 increment to reflect such changes for the 
twelve months ending the preceding June 
30.“ 

EARNED INCOME DEDUCTION 


Sec. 104. Section 5(e) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by striking “20 per 
centum” in the third sentence and inserting 
in lieu thereof “15 per centum". 


RETROSPECTIVE ACCOUNTING 


Sec. 105. (a) Section 5(f) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 is amended to read: 

“(t)(1) (A) Household income for those 
households that, by contract for other than 
an hourly or plecework basis or by self-em- 
ployment, derive their annual income in a 
period of time shorter than one year, shall 
be calculated by averaging such income 
over a twelve-month period. 

“(B) Household income for those house- 
holds that received nonexcluded income of 
the type described in subsection (d)(3) of 
this section, shall be calculated by averaging 
such income over the period of which it is 
received. 

“(2)(A) Household income for migrant 
farmworker households shall be calculated 
on à prospective basis, as provided in para- 
graph (3) (A). 

“(B) Household income for all other 
households shall be calculated either on a 
prospective basis as provided in paragraph 
(3)(A) or on a retrospective basis as pro- 
vided in paragraph (3)(B), as elected by 
the State agency under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary.” 

(3) (A) Calculation of household income 
on & prospective basis is the calculation of 
income on the basis of the income reason- 
ably anticipated to be received by the house- 
hold during the period for which eligibility 
or benefits are being determined. Such cal- 
culation shall be made in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
which shall provide for taking into account 
both the income reasonably anticipated to 
be received by the household during the 
period for which eligibility or benefits are 
being determined and the income received 
by the household during the preceding thirty 
days. 

“(B) Calculation of household income on 
a retrospective basis Is the calculation of in- 
come for the period for which eligibility or 
benefits are being determined on the basis of 
income received in a previous period. Such 
calculation shall be made in accordance with 
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regulations prescribed by the Secretary which 
may provide for the determination of eligi- 
bility on a prospective basis in some or all 
cases in which benefits are calculated under 
this paragraph, Such regulations shall pro- 
vide for supplementing the initial allotments 
of newly applying households in those cases 
in which the determination of income 
under this paragraph causes serious hardship. 

“(4) In promulgating regulations under 
this subsection, the Secretary shall consult 
with the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services in order to assure that, to the ex- 
tent feasible and consistent with the pur- 
poses of this Act and the Social Security 
Act, the income of households receiving bene- 
fits under this Act and title IV-A of the So- 
cial Security Act, is calculated on a compara- 
ble basis under the two Acts. The Secretary 
is authorized, upon the request of a State 
agency, to waive any of the provisions of 
this subsection to the extent necessary to 
permit the State agency to calculate income 
for purposes of this Act on the same basis 
that income is calculated under title IV-A 
of the Social Security Act in that State.“ 

(b) Effective October 1, 1983, paragraph 
(2) (B) of section 5(f) of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977, as amended by subsection (a), is 
amended to read: 

“(B) Household income for all other 
households shall be calculated on a retro- 
spective basis as provided in paragraph 
(3) (B).”. 

(2) Section 5(d) of the Food Stamp Act of 
1977 is amended by striking “5(f)(2)"" and 
inserting "5(f)” in lieu thereof. 


PERIODIC REPORTING 


Sec, 108. (a) Section 3(c) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 is amended by inserting 
before the period at the end of the second 
sentence “except that the limit of twelve 
months may be waived hy the Secretary to 
improve the administration of the program”. 

(b) Section 6(c) of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977 is amended by— 

(1) inserting after “households” in the 
first sentence of paragraph (1) “, including 
all households with earned income, except 
migrant farmworker households, all house- 
holds with potential earners, including in- 
dividuals receiving unemployment compen- 
sation benefits and individuals required by 
section 6(d) of this Act to register for work, 
and all households required to file a similar 
report under title IV-A of the Social Security 
Act, but not including households that have 
no earned income and in which all members 
are sixty years of age or over or receive sup- 
plemental security income benefits under 
title XVI of the Social Security Act or dis- 
ability and blindness payments under titles 
I, IT, X, XIV, and XVI of the Social Security 
Act,“; 

(2) striking 50) 2)“ in paragraph (1) 
and inserting 5 f)“ in lieu thereof; and 

(3) inserting after paragraph (3) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(4) Any household that fails to submit 
periodic reports required by paragraph (1) 
shall not receive an allotment for the pay- 
ment period to which the unsubmitted report 
applies until such report is submitted.“ 

(c) Effective October 1, 1983, section 6(c) 
(1) of the Food Stamp Act of 1977 is further 
amended by— 

(1) striking the first sentence “that elect 
to use a system of retrospective accounting 
in accordance with section 5(f) of this Act”; 
and 

(2) striking the second sentence. 

REPEAL OF INCREASES IN DEPENDENT CARE DE- 
DUCTIONS FOR WORKING ADULTS AND MEDICAL 
DEDUCTIONS FOR THE ELDERLY AND DISABLED 
Sec. 107. Sections 104 and 105 of the Food 

Stamp Act Amendments of 1980 (Public Law 

96-249) are repealed. 


June 9, 1981 


T. TLE II —OTHER FOOD STAMP PROGRAM 
COST REDUCT.ONS 
FAMILY UNIT REQUIREMENT 

Sec. 201. Section 3(i) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by— 

(1) inserting before the period at the end 
of the first sentence; except that parents 
and children who live together shall be treat- 
ed as a group of individuals who customarily 
purchase and prepare meals together for 
home consumption even if they do not do 
so, unless one of the parents is sixty years 
of age or older"; and 

(2) striking neither“ in the second sen- 
tence and insertiug “no” in lieu thereof. 

BOARDERS 

Sec. 202. Section 3(1) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by— 

(1) striking in clause (1) of the first sen- 
tence or else pays compensation to the oth- 
ers for such meals,"; 

(2) striking in clause (2) of the first sen- 
tence “or else live with others and pay 
compensation to the others for such meals”; 
and 

(3) adding before the period at the end 
of the seccnd sentence “, or else live with 
others and pay compensation to the others 
for meals”. 

DRUG ADDICTION AND ALCOHOLIC TREATMENT 
PROGRAMS 

Sec. 203. (a) Section 3 of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by— 

(1) striking subsection (f), the definition 
for “Drug addiction and alcoholic treatment 
and rehabilitation program"; 

(2) in subsection (g)(1), striking (5), 
(7), and (8)“ and inserting in Meu thereof 
“(6), and (7)”"; 

(3) in subsection (g), striking clause (5), 
and redesignating clauses (6), (7), and (8) 
as clauses (5), (6), and (7); 

(4) in the third sentence of subsection 
(1), inserting “and” before “temporary resi- 
dents”, and striking out “, and narcotics 
addicts or alchoholics who live under the 
supervision of a private nonprofit institu- 
tion for the purpose of regular participa- 
tion in a drug or alcoholic treatment pro- 
gram"; 

(5) in subsection (k)(2), striking ‘(5), 
(7), and (8)" and inserting in lieu thereof 
(66), and (7)"; 

(6) in subsection (k) (3), striking “(g) 
(6)" and inserting in lieu thereof (g) (5) “. 

(b) Section 6(d)(2) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by— 

(1) striking clause (E); and 

(2) redesignating clause (F) 
(E). 
(c) Section 10 of the Food Stamp Act of 
1977 is amended by striking “private non- 
profit organizations or institutions which 
serve meals to narcotics addicts or alcoholics 
in drug addiction or alcoholic treatment and 
rehabilitation programs,” and striking the 
comma after “children”. 

EXCLUDED PAYMENTS FROM OTHER PROGRAMS; 
ENERGY ASSISTANCE PAYMENTS 


Sec. 204. Section 5(d) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by striking “(10)” 
and everything that follows through the end 
of such subsection and inserting in lieu 
thereof “(10) any imcome that any other 
Federal law specifically excludes from con- 
sideration as income for purposes of deter- 
mining eligibility for the food stamp pro- 
gram, and (11) any payments or allowances 
specifically designated for energy assistance 
by Federal law.“. 

SPONSORED ALIENS 

Sec. 205. Section 5 of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977 is amended by adding a new subsec- 
tion (1) to read: 

“(1) (1) For purposes of determining eligi- 
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bility for and the amount of benefits under 
this Act for an individual who is an alien 
as described in subsection 6(f) (2) (B) of this 
Act, the income and resources of any person 
who as a sponsor of such individual's entry 
into the United States executed an affidavit 
of support or similar agreement with respect 
to such individual, and the income and re- 
sources of the sponsor's spouse if such spouse 
is living with the sponsor, shall be deemed 
to be the income and resources of such in- 
dividual for a period of three years after 
the individual's entry into the United States. 
Any such income deemed to be income of 
such individual shall be treated as unearned 
income of such individual. 

“(2) (A) The amount of income of a spon- 
sor, and the sponsor's spouse if living with 
the sponsor, which shall be deemed to be 
the unearned income of an alien for any 
year shall be determined as follows: 

“(1) The total yearly rate of earned and 
unearned income of such sponsor, and such 
sponsor's spouse if such spouse is living with 
the sponsor, shall be determined for such 
year under rules prescribed by the Secretary. 

(Au) The amount determined under clause 
(1) of this subparagraph shall be reduced by 
&n amount equal to the income eligibility 
standard as determined under section 5(c) 
of this Act for a household equal in size to 
the sponsor, the sponsor’s spouse if living 
with the sponsor, and any persons depend- 
ent upon or receiving support from the 
sponsor or the sponsor's spouse if the spouse 
is living with the sponsor. 

“(ili) The monthly income attributable 
to such alien shall be one-twelfth of the 
amount calculated under clause (ii) of this 
subparagraph. 

“(B) The amount of resources of a spon- 
sor, and the sponsor's spouse if living with 
the sponsor, which shall be deemed to be 
the resources of an alien for any year shall 
be determined as follows: 

“(1) The total amount of the resources of 
such sponsor and such sponsor’s spouse if 
such spouse is living with the sponsor shall 
be determined under rules prescribed by the 
Secretary. 

1) The amount determined under 
clause (1) of this subparagraph shall be re- 
duced by $1,500. 

“(ii) The resources determined under 
clause (ii) of this subvaragraph shall be 
deemed to be resources of such alien in addi- 
tion to any resources of such alien. 

“(C)(1) Any individual who is an alien 
shall, during the period of three years after 
entry into the United States, in order to be 
an eligible individual or eligible spouse for 
purposes of this Act, be required to provide 
to the State agency such information and 
documentation with respect to his sponsor 
and sponsor's spouse as may be necessary in 
order for the State agency to make any de- 
termination required under this section, and 
to obtain any cooveration from such sponsor 
necessary for any such determination. Such 
alien shall also be required to provide such 
information and documentation which such 
alien or the svonsor provided in support of 
such alien’s immigration application as the 
State agency may request. 

(1) The Secretary shall enter into acree- 
ments with the Secretary of State and the 
Attorney General whereby any information 
available to such persons and revvired in 
order to make any determination under this 
section will be provided by such rarenns to 
the Secretary, and whereby such persons 
shall inform any sponsor of an alien. at the 
time such sponsor executes an affidavit of 
support or similar arreement, of the require- 
ments imposed by this section. 

“(D) Any sponsor of an alien. and euch 
alien, shall be jointly and severab'y liab’e 
for an amount equal to any overpayment 
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made to such alien during the period of 
three years after such aliens entry into the 
United States, on accvunt of such sponsor's 
failure to provide correct information under 
the provisions of this seciion, except where 
such sponsor was without fault, or where 
good cause for such failure existed. Any such 
overpayment which is not repaid shall be 
recovered in accordance with the provisions 
of section 13(b) (2) of this Act. 

“(E) The provisions of this subsection 
shall not apply with respect to any alien who 
is a member of the sponsor’s household, as 
defined in section 3(i) of this Act.“. 


ELIGIBILITY OF STRIKERS 


Sec. 206. (a) Section 6(d) (4) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 is amended by— 

(1) inserting before the colon at the end 
of the first proviso the following: , however, 
such household shall not receive an in- 
creased allotment as the result of a decrease 
in the income of the striking member or 
members of the household”; 

(2) inserting a period in lieu of the colon 
at the end of the second proviso; and 

(3) striking the third proviso. 

(b) Section 6(1) of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977 is repealed. 

WORK REQUIREMENTS 


Sec. 207. Section 6(d) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by— 

(1) striking “six” and inserting in lieu 
thereof twelve“ in clause (1) of para- 
graph (1): 

(2) striking , unless the household was 
certified for benefits under this Act immedi- 
ately prior to such unemployment” in clause 
(iil) of paragraph (1); 

(3) striking “sixty days“ and inserting 
‘ninety days“ in the proviso in clause (111) 
of pa aph (1); 

W before the semicolon at the 
end of clause (A) of paragraph (2) “, in 
which case, failure by such person to comply 
with any work requirement to which such 
person is subiect that is comparable to a re- 


quirement of paragraph (1) shall be the same 
as failure to comply with that requirement 


of paragraph (1); and 
(5) striking “twelve” and inserting in lieu 


thereof “six” in clausa (B) of paragraph (2). 
WORKFARE PROGRAMS 


Sec. 208. (a) Section 6(d) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new para- 

oh: 

“(5) Unless otherwise exempted by the 
provisions of this paragraph. no individual 
shall be eligible for assistance under this Act 
if he or she is a physically and mentally fit 
person between the ages of eighteen and 
sixty who refuses without good cause to ac- 
cept an offer of employment, under a work- 
fare program established under section 11(e) 
(20) of this Act, made by a State, a political 
subdivision of a State, a prime svonsor pur- 
suant to the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act of 1973, or any other public 
employer, the compensation for which em- 
ployment is provided in the form of the al- 
lotment to which the hovsehold is otherwise 
entitled under section 8(a) of this Act. A 
person who otherwise would be required to 
comply with the requirements of this para- 
graph shall be exempt from such require- 
ments if such person is a person described in 
clause (B), (C), or (E) of paragraph (2) of 
this subsection, or is within another category 
of persons designated by the State agency as 
exempt from such requirements.“. 

(b) Section 11(e) of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977 is amended by— 

(1) striking the word “and” at the end of 
paragraph (18); 

(2) striking the period at the end of para- 
graph (19) and inserting in lieu thereof a 
semicolon; and 
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(3) adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

(20) that the State agency may establish 
and carry out a workfare program, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of subsection (m) 
of this section and regulations issued by the 
Secretary under such subsection, to provide 
employment to enable households to satisfy 
the requirements of section 6(d)(5) of this 
Act; and”. 

(c) Section 11 of the Food Stamp Act of 
1977 is further amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(m)(1) Not later than sixty days after 
enactment of this subsection, the Secretary 
shall issue regulations regarding the estab- 
lishment and operation by State and local 
agencies of a workfare program which 
makes available public employment de- 
scribed in section 6(d) (5). 

“(2) Such resulations shall provide that 
compensation for employment described in 
section 6(d)(5) shall consist of the allot- 
ment to which the household is entitled pur- 
suant to section 8(a) of this Act, with each 
hour of such employment entitling the 
household to which such person belongs to a 
portion of its allotment equal in value to 
100 per centum of the higher of the applica- 
ble State minimum wage or the Federal 
hourly rate under the Fair Lator Standards 
Act of 1938. 

“(3) Regulations issued by the Secretary 
under this subsection— 

“(A) shall allow for the provision of job 
counseling to ensure that such members are 
matched with the most suitable employment 
available, taking into consideration the ex- 
perience, training, and capabilities of such 
members; 

"(B) shall allow for the provision of assist- 
ance to such members to obtain suitable em- 
ployment outside such program; 

“(C) shall not require any such member 
participating in any such workfare program 
for any week to work any hours during such 
week which when added to any other hours 
worked by such member for compensation in 
cash or in kind in any other capacity during 
such week exceed forty hours; and 

“(D) shall require that employment de- 
scribed in section 6(d)(5) not be used by 
any employer to fill a Job vacancy created by 
the action of such employer in laying off or 
terminating the emplovment of any regular 
employee not participating in any such work- 
fare program in anticipation of filling the 
vacancy so created by hiring any employee 
participating in any such workfare program. 

“(4) Any person who is subject to the 
workfare requirements of section 6(d) (5) of 
this Act shall be ineligible to participate in 
the food stamp program es a member of any 
household for a period of six months after 
such person refuses to accept an offer of 
employment under such program or fails to 
work the number of hours required under 
para7raph (2) of this subsection. 

“(5) During the period of ineligibility im- 
poed under paragraph (4) of this subsec- 
tion. no household shall receive increased 
benefits under this Act as the result of a 
member of such household having been dis- 
qualified under paragraph (4). 

“(6) (A) The Secretary shall, to the maxi- 
mum extent practicable. make it possible for 
States and political subdivisions to design 
and overate workfare programs for food 
stamp recipients that are compatible with 
similar workfare programs overated by such 
States and volitical subdivisions. 

“(B) The Secretary shall allow States and 
political subdivisions to require that food 
stamo recipients sub‘ect to section 6(d) (5) 
of this Act comply with provisions of work- 
fare programs recuirine work or training 
overated under title IV of the Social Security 
Act. In such cases. compliance with a work- 
fare program operated under title IV shall be 
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treated as compliance with food stamp work- 
fare requirements. 

“(C) The Secretary may also allow States 
and political subdivisions to require that 
food stamp recipients subject to section 
6(d) (5) of this Act comply with provisions 
of workfare programs (other than those op- 
erated under title IV of the Social Security 
Act) operated by States or politicial subdivi- 
sions, if the Secretary determines that such 
other workfare program meets the provisions 
and protections provided under this Act. In 
such cases, compliance with another work- 
fare program shall be treated as compliance 
with food stamp workfare requirements.”. 

(d) Section 16 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

J The Secretary shall pay 50 per centum 
of all administrative costs involved in oper- 
ating a workfare program established under 
section 11(e)(20) of this Act.“. 

(e) Section 17(c) of such Act is 
amended— 

(1) by striking “and” before “the pro- 
gram's relative fairness”; and 

(2) by striking the period at the end 
thereof and inserting in lieu thereof a 
comma and the following: “and the opera- 
tion of a workfare program established under 
this Act, with particular emphasis upon the 
extent to which such workfare program re- 
duces the need for food stamp benefits and 
helps to achieve the purposes of this Act.“. 

PRORATING FIRST MONTH BENEFITS 

Sec. 209. Section 8 of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(c) The value of the allotment issued to 
any eligible household for the initial month 
or other initial period for which an allot- 
ment is issued shall have a value which bears 
the same ratio to the value of the allotment 
for a full month or other initial period for 
which the allotment is issued as the num- 
ber of days (from the date of application) 
remaining in the month or other initial pe- 
riod for which the allotment is issued bears 
to the total number of days in the month or 
other initial period for which the allotment is 
issued. As used in this subsection, the term 
‘initial month’ means (1) the first month 
for which an allotment is issued to a house- 
hold, and (2) the first month for which an 
allotment is issued to a household following 
any period of more than thirty days during 
which such household was not particinating 
in the food stamp program under this Act 
after previous participation in such pro- 
gram.”’. 

OUTREACH; BILINGUAL REQUIREMENTS 


Sec. 210. (a) Section 11 (e) (1) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 is amended by striking 
clauses (A), (B), and (C) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “not conduct food stamp out- 
Teach activities with funds provided under 
this Act: “. 

(b) Section 16 (a) of that Act is amended 


(1) striking clause (1); and 

(2) redesignating clauses (2), (3), (4), 
and (5) as clauses (1), (2), (3), and (4), 
respectively. 

EXPEDITED BENEFITS 

Sec. 211. Section 11(e)(9) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 is amended to read: 

“(9) that any household in immediate 
need be cause such household 

“(A) has gross income, as defined in section 
5(d) of this Act, which is less than $85 per 
month or is a destitute migrant or seasonal 
farmworker household; and 

“(B) has liquid assets, as defined under 
Son 5(g) of this Act, which do not exceed 


shall receive an allotment on an expedited 
basis if, fo the extent practicable, the State 
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agency verifies the income and cash resources 
of such household.“ 
WAIVING AND OFFSETTING CLAIMS; IMPROVED 
RECOVERY OF OVERPAYMENTS 


Sec. 212. (a) Section 13 of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by— 

(1) inserting “(a)” immediately after the 
section designation; 

(2) inserting before the period at the end 
of the first sentence, including the power 
to waive claims if the Secretary determines 
that to do so would serve the purposes of 
this Act”; 

(3) adding the following new sentence at 
the end thereof: The Secretary shall have 
the power to reduce amounts otherwise due 
to a State agency under section 16 of this 
Act to collect unpaid claims assessed against 
the State agency if the State agency has de- 
clined or exhausted its appeal rights under 
section 14 of this Act.“; and 

(4) adding the following new subsection 
at the end thereof: 

“(b) (1) In the case of any ineligibility de- 
termination under section 6(b) of this Act, 
the household of which such ineligible indi- 
vidual is a member is required to agree to a 
reduction in the allotment of the household 
of which such individual is a member, or 
payment in cash, in accordance with a sched- 
ule determined by the Secretary, that will be 
sufficient to reimburse the Federal Govern- 
ment for double the value of any overissu- 
ance of coupons resulting from the activity 
that was the basis of the ineligibility deter- 
mination. If a household refuses to make an 
election, or elects to make a payment in cash 
under the provisions of the preceding sen- 
tence and falls to do so, the household shall 
be subject to an allotment reduction. 

“(2) State agencies shall collect any claim 
against a household arising from the over- 
issuance of coupons, other than claims the 
collection of which is provided for in para- 
graph (1) of this subsection and claims aris- 
ing from an error of the State agency, by 
reducing the monthly allotments of the 
household. These collection shall be limited 
by 10 per centum of the monthly allotment 
(or $10 per month, whenever that would re- 
sult in a faster collection rate).”. 

(b) The heading of section 13 of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 is amended to read “coL- 
LECTION AND DISPOSITION OF CLAIMS”. 


STATES’ SHARE OF COLLECTED CLAIMS 


Sec. 213. Section 16(a) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by— 

(1) striking in the first sentence “through 
prosecutions” and all that follows down 
through the end of the sentence and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “pursuant to section 13 
(b) (1) of this Act and 25 per centum of the 
value of all funds or allotments recovered 
or collected pursuant to section 13 (b) (2) of 
this Act.“; and 


(2) striking in the second sentence, 
“fraud” and inserting in lieu thereof ineligi- 
bility”. 


TITLE III—STRENGTHENING PENALTIES 
FOR FRAUD AND ABUSE; IMPROVING 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES 


ELIGIBLE STORES 


Sec. 301. Section 3(k) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by inserting the fol- 
lowing new sentence at the end thereof: 
“Notwithstanding the preceding sentence, 
the term ‘retail food store’ shall not include 
any establishment that sells alcoholic bever- 
ages for consumption on the premises, other 
than an establishment referred to in subec- 
tions (g) (3) and (k) (3) of this section.” 

ALASKA’S THRIFTY FOOD PLAN 

Sec. 302. Section 3(0) of the Food Si 
Act of 1977 is amended by revising clause 
(2) to read: “(2) make cost adjustments in 
the thrifty food plan for Hawaii and the 
urban and rural parts of Alaska to reflect 
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the cost of food in Hawail and urban and 
rural Alaska,“. 


DISALLOWANCE OF DEDUCTIONS FOR EXPENSES 
PAID BY THIRD PARTIES 


Sec. 303. Section 5(e) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by adding in the 
fourth and fifth sentences after “entitled” 
the following: “, with respect to expenses 
other than expenses paid on behalf of the 
household by a third party,”. 

RESOURCE LIMITATIONS 


Sec. 304. Section 5(g) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by striking in the 
second sentence “, in prescribing inclusions 
in, and exclusions from, financial resources, 
follow regulations in forre as of June 1, 1977, 
end shall, in addition, (1)”. 

DISQUALIFICATION PENALTIES FOR FRAUD AND 
MISREPRESENTATION 


Sec. 305. Section 6(b) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended to read: 

“(b) (1) Any person who has been found by 
any State or Federal court or administrative 
agency to have intentionally (A) made a 
false or misleading statement, or misrepre- 
sented, concealed or withheld facts, or (B) 
committed any act that constitutes a viola- 
tion of this Act, the regulations issued there- 
under, or any State statute, for the purpose 
of using, presenting, transferring, acquiring, 
receiving, or possessing coupons or authoriza- 
tion cards shall, immediately upon the ren- 
dition of such determination become in- 
eligible for further participation in the pro- 
gram— 

“(i) for a period of six months upon the 
first occasion of any such determination; 

„) for a period of one year upon the 
second occasion of any such determination; 

“(iil) permanently, upon the third occa- 

sion of any such determination. 
During the period of such ineligibility, no 
household shall received increased benefits 
under this Act as the result of a member of 
such household having been disqualified un- 
der this subsection. 

“(2) Each State agency shall proceed 
against an individual alleged to have en- 
gaged in such activity either by way of ad- 
ministrative hearings or by referring such 
matters to appropriate authorities for civil 
or criminal action in a court of law. 

“(3) Such periods of ineligibility as are 
provided for in paragravh (1) of this sub- 
section shall remain in effect, without possi- 
bility of administrative stay, unless and 
until the finding upon which the ineligibil- 
ity is based is subsequently reversed by a 
court of appropriate jurisdiction, but in no 
event shall the period of ineligibility be sub- 
ject to review. 

“(4) The Secretary shall prescribe such 
regulations as the Secretary may deem ap- 
propriate to ensure that information con- 
cerning any such determination with respect 
to a specific individual is forwarded to the 
Office of the Secretary by any appropriate 
State or Federal entity for the use of the 
Secretary in administering the provisions of 
this section. No State shall withhold such 
information from the Secretary or the Sec- 
retary's designee for any reason whatsoever.“. 

ELIMINATION OF CASH CHANGE 


Sec. 306. Section 7(b) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by striking the colon 
at the end of the first proviso and all that 
follows down through the word “issued”. 


LIABILITY FOR LOSSES; MAIL ISSUANCE 
LIMITATIONS 


Sec. 307. Section 7(f) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended to read: 

“(f) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, the State agency shall be strictly 
liable to the Secretary for any financial losses 
involved in the acceptance, storage, and is- 
suance of coupons, except that in the case 
of losses resulting from the replacement of 
coupons lost in the mail, the State agency 
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shall be liable to the Secretary to the extent 
that such losses exceed 1 per centum of the 
value of allotments issued by mail. during 
any six-month period in any State or part 
of a State that issues a significant volume 
of coupons by mail. In the case of losses re- 
sulting from the replacement of authoriza- 
tions for coupons, the State agency shall be 
liable to the Secretary to the extent pre- 
scribed in the regulations promulgated by 
the Secretary. The Secretary is authorized 
to restrict the use of mail coupon issuance 
in any State or part of a State where the 
Secretary determines that it jeopardizes pro- 
gram integrity or is not cost effective.”. 

COUNTING THE VALUE OF ALLOTMENTS AS IN- 

COME OR RESOURCES; REDUCING OTHER PRO- 

GRAM BENEFITS 

Sec. 308. Section 8(b) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended to read: 

“(b) The value of the allotment provided 
any eligible household shall not be consid- 
ered income or resources for the purposes of 
any Federal, State, or local laws relating to 
taxation.”. 

REPORTING OF ABUSES BY THE PUBLIC; NOTICE 
OF VERIFICATION 


Sec. 309. (a) Section 9 of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new subsection (e) to read: 

“(e) Approved retail food stores shall dis- 
play a sign providing information on how 
persons may report abuses they have ob- 
served in the operation of the food stamp 
program.“. 

(b) Section 11 (e) (2) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by inserting after the 
second period the following new sentence: 
“Each application form shall also contain in 
understandable terms and in prominent and 
boldface lettering a statement that the in- 
formation provided by the applicant in con- 
nection with the application for a coupon al- 
lotment will be subject to verification by 
Federal, State, and local officials to deter- 
mine if such information is factual and that 


if any part of such information is incorrect, 
food stamps may be denied to the applicant, 
and that the applicant may be subjected to 
criminal prosecution for knowingly provid- 
ing incorrect information.”. 


SIXTY-DAY TRANSFER OF CERTIFICATION 


Sec. 310. Section 11 of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by striking subsec- 
tion (b). 

RESTRICTIONS ON REPLACEMENT OF COUPONS 


Sec. 311. Section 11 of the Food Si 
Act of 1977 is amended by adding the follow- 
ing new subsection: 


“(b) The Secretary shall limit replace- 
ments for coupons destroyed after receipt by 
a household to one month’s replacement for 
any household in any six-month period, and 
no replacement shall be provided for coupons 
lost or misplaced after receipt by a house- 
hold.”. 

NOTICE OF RECERTIFICATION 


Sec. 312. Section 11(e)(4) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 is amended by striking 
“Immediately”. 

DISCLOSURE OF INFORMATION ON RECIPIENTS 


Sec. 313. Section 11 (e) (8) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 is amended by striking the 
semicolon at the end and inserting in leu 
thereof a comma and the following: “except 
that, notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, all information obtained under this 
Act from an applicant household shall be 
made available, upon request, to local, State, 
or Federal law enforcement officials for the 
purpose of investigating a possible or alleged 
violation of this Act or any regulation is- 
sued under this Act;”. 


PROMPT ACTION TO REDUCE OR TERMINATE 
BENEFITS 


Sec. 314. Section 11(e)(10) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 is amended by changing 
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the semicolon at the end thereof to a colon 
and inserting immediately after the colon 
the following: ‘Provided further, That in 
the event the State agency receives a clear 
written statement from the household that 
contains information that, in its totality, 
requires reduction or termination of that 
household's benefits, the State agency may 
act immediately to reduce or terminate the 
household's benefits and may provide such 
individual notice of agency action to the 
household as late as the date on which the 
action becomes effective;"’. 


LIMITATIONS ON RESTORATION OF LOST 
BENEFITS 


Sec. 315. (a) Section 11(e) (11) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 is amended to read: 

“(11) upon receipt of a request from a 
household, for the prompt restoration in 
in the form of coupons to a household of any 
allotment or portion thereof which has been 
wrongfully denied or terminated, except that 
allotments for any period of time more than 
one year prior to the date such request is 
received by the State agency, or the date the 
State agency is notified or otherwise dis- 
covers the possible loss to a household, shall 
not be restored;”’. 

(b) Section 15 of the Food Stamp Act of 
1977 is amended by adding a new subsection 
at the end thereof to read: 

“(h) In any judicial action arising under 
this Act any food stamp allotments found 
to have been wrongfully withheld shall be 
restored only for periods of not more than 
one year prior to the date of the commence- 
ment of such action, or in the case of an 
action seeking review of a final State agency 
determination, not more than one year prior 
to the date of the filing of a request with 
the State for the restoration of such allot- 
ments, or, in either case, not more than one 
year prior to the date the State agency is 
notified or otherwise discovers the possible 
loss to a household.”. 


USE AND AVAILABILITY OF UNEMPLOYMENT AND 
SOCIAL SECURITY INFORMATION 


Sec. 316. (a) Section 11(e) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“(21) that information available from the 
Social Security Administration under the 
provisions of section 6103(1) (7) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954, and informa- 
tion available from agencies administering 
State unemployment compensation laws 
under the provisions of section 803(d) of 
the Social Security Act, shall be requested 
and utilized by the State agency (described 
in section 3(n)(1) of this Act) to the ex- 
tent permitted under the provisions of such 
sections, except that the State agency shall 
not be required to request such information 
from the Social Security Administration if 
such information is available from the agency 
administering the State unemployment com- 
pensation laws.”. 

(b) Section 127(b) (3) of the Food Stamp 
Act Amendments of 1980 is amended by strik- 
ing “1983” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“1982”. 

NUTRITION EDUCATION PROGRAM 

Sec. 317. Section 11(f) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended to read: 

“(f) To encourage the purchase of nutri- 
tious foods, the Secretary is authorized to 
extend food and nutrition education to 
reach food stamp program participants, 
using the methods and techniques developed 
in the expanded food and nutrition educa- 
tion and other programs.“. 

MINIMUM MANDATORY COURT SENTENCE FOR 
CRIMINAL OFFENSES; WORK RESTITUTION 
PROGRAM; ADDITIONAL PENALTIES 
Sec. 318. Subsections (b) and (c) of sec- 

tion 15 of the Food Stamp Act of 1977 are 

amended to read: 
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“(b) (1) Subject to the provisions of para- 
graph (2) of this subsection, whoever know- 
ingly uses, transfers, acquires, alters, or 
possesses coupons or authorization cards in 
any manner not authorized by this Act or 
the regulations issued pursuant to this Act 
shall, if such coupons or authorization cards 
are of a value of $100 or more, be guilty of a 
felony and shall, upon the first conviction 
thereof, be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned for not more than five years, or 
both, and, upon the second and any subse- 
quent conviction thereof, shall be imprisoned 
for not less than six months nor more than 
five years and may also be fined not more 
than $10,000 or, if such coupons or author- 
ization cards are of a value of less than $100, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon 
the first conviction thereof, shall be fined 
not more than $1,000 or imprisoned for not 
more than one year, or both, and upon the 
second and any subsequent conviction 
thereof, shall be imprisoned for not more 
than one year and may also be fined not 
more than $1,000. In addition to such penal- 
ties, any person convicted of a felony or 
misdemeanor violation under this subsection 
may be suspended by the court from partici- 
pation in the food stamp program for an 
additional period of up to eighteen months 
consecutive to that period of suspension 
mandated by section 6(b) (1) of this Act, 

“(2) Im the case of any individual con- 
victed of an offemse under paragraph (1) 
of this subsection, the court may permit 
such individual to perform work approved 
by the court for the purpose of providing 
restitution for losses incurred by the United 
States and the agency as a result of the 
offense for which such individual was con- 
victed: If the court permits such individual 
to perform such work and such individual 
agrees thereto, the court shall withhold the 
imposition of the sentence on the condition 
that such individual perform the assigned 
work. Upon the successful completion of 
the assigned work the court may suspend 
such sentence. 

(e) Whoever presents, or causes to be 
presented, coupons for payment or redemp- 
tion of the value of $100 or more, knowing 
the same to have been received, transferred, 
or used in any manner in violation of the 
provisions of this Act or the regulations 
is~ued pursuant to this Act, shall be guilty 
of a felony and, upon the first conviction 
thereof, shall be fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned for not more than five years, 
or both, and, upon the second and any sub- 
sequent conviction thereof, shall be im- 
prisoned for not less than one year nor 
more than five years and may also be fined 
not more than $10,000, or, if such coupons 
are of a value of less than $100, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon the first 
conviction thereof, shall be fined not more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned for not more than 
one year, or both, and, upon the second and 
any subsequent conviction thereof, shall be 
imprisoned for not more than one year and 
may also be fined not more than $1,000. In 
addition to such penalties, any person con- 
victed of a felony or misdemeanor violation 
under this subsection may be suspended by 
the court from participation in the food 
stamp program for an additional period of 
up to eighteen months consecutive to that 
period of susvension mandated by section 
6(b) (1) of this Act.”. 

STAFFING STANDARDS 


Sec. 319. Section 16(b)(1) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 is amended by striking 
„, including, but not limited to, staffing 
standards such as caseload per certification 
worker limitations,”. 

CORRECTIVE ACTION PLANS 

Sec. 320. Section 16 of the Food Stamp 

Act of 1977 is amended by— 
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(1) inserting before the period at the end 
of the first sentence of subsection (c) the 
following “, and, effective October 1, 1981, 
which also meets the standard contained 
in paragraph (1)(B) of this subsection”; 
and 

(2) in subsection (d), striking “October 1, 
1978" and inserting in lieu thereof “Octo- 
ber 1, 1981”, and by inserting “(2)” after 
“subsection (c)“. 

SOCIAL SECURITY ACCOUNT NUMBERS 


Sec. 321. The first sentence of section 
16(f) of the Food Stamp Act of 1977 is 
amended by striking “may” and inserting in 
lieu thereof shall“. 


AFDC AND SSI CASH-OUT PILOT PROJECTS 


Sec. 322. Section 17(b)(1) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 is amended by— 

(1) inserting “the payment of the value 
of allotments in the form of cash to eli- 
gible households all of whose members are 
recipients of aid to families with dependent 
children under part A of title IV of the So- 
cial Security Act: Provided, That such cash 
payments shall be in standard monthly 
amounts varied to refiect the average allot- 
ment received by households of similar size, 
income, and expense characteristics,” after 
“Social Security Act,“; 

(2) inserting , other than a project in- 
volving the payment of standard monthly al- 
lotments to recipients of aid to families with 
dependent children authorized under this 
subsection,” after “no project”; and 

(3) changing the last sentence to read: 
“Any pilot or experimental project imple- 
mented under this paragraph involving the 
payment of the value of allotments in the 
form of cash to eligible households all of 
whose members are either age sixty-five or 
over or entitled to supplemental security in- 
come benefits under title XVI of the Social 
Security Act shall be continued until Octo- 
ber 1, 1985, if the State so requests.“ 


VARIABLE ALLOTMENT STUDY; REPORTS 


Sec. 323. (a) The Secretary is directed to 
evaluate the feasibility, benefits, and disad- 
vantages of adjusting household allotments 
with respect to the age and sex of household 
members, including an evaluation of the in- 
dividualized allotment issues and conclu- 
sions in the General Accounting Office re- 
port of June 13, 1978 (Federal Domestic Food 
Assistance Programs—aA Time for Assessment 
and Change), and submit the results of that 
study to Congress no later than July 1, 1982. 

(b)(1) Section 5(g) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by striking every- 
thing after “exceeds $4,500” and inserting a 
period in lieu thereof. 

(2) Section 8(a) of that Act is amended 
by striking the last sentence. 

(3) Section 17 of that Act is amended 
by striking subsections (d) and (e). 


TITLE IV—AUTHORIZATION FOR AP- 
PROPRIATIONS; APPROPRIATION AC- 
COUNTS; EFFECTIVE DATES 
Sec. 401. The first sentence of section 18 

(a) (1) of the Food Stamp Act of 1977 is 

amended by— 


(1) striking “and” after “September 30, 
1980; "; 


(2) striking 89.789.278. 000 and inserting 
in lieu thereof 11.480, 000, 000: and 
(3) inserting before the period at the end 
thereof the following: “; not in excess of 
$10,870,000,000 for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1982; not in excess of $11,290,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1983; not in excess of $11,325,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1984; and 
not in excess of $11,840,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1985.”. 
APPROPRIATION ACCOUNTS 


Sec. 402. Section 18 of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977 is amended by adding a new subsec- 
tion (e) to read: 
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„e) Funds collected from claims against 
households or State agencies, including 
claims collected pursuant to sections 7(f), 
11(h), and 16(g) of this Act, claims resulting 
from resolution of audit findings, and claims 
collected from households receiving over- 
issuances, shall be credited to the food stamp 
program appropriation account for this fiscal 
year in which the collection occurs. Funds 
provided to State agencies under section 16 
(c) of this Act shall be paid from the appro- 
priation account for this fiscal year in which 
the funds are provided.“. 


EFFECTIVE DATES 


Sec. 403, Except as otherwise specifically 
provided, the amendments made by this Act 
shall be effective and implemented upon such 
dates as the Secretary may prescribe, taking 
into account the need for orderly implemen- 
tation. The amendments made by section 401 
of this Act shall be effective upon enactment. 


TITLE V—COMMODITY DISTRIBUTION 
PROGRAMS 


EXTENSION OF AUTHORITIES, PENALTIES FOR 
FRAUD, AND MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 501. (a) Effective October 1, 1981, 
section 4 of the Agriculture and Consumer 
Protection Act of 1973 is amended by— 

(1) striking “1978, 1979, 1980, and 1981”, 
in the first sentence of subsection (a) and 
inserting in lieu thereof: “1982, 1983, 1984, 
and 1985”; and 

(2) adding a new subsection (c) to read: 

“(c) Whoever embezzles, willfully misap- 
plies, steals or obtains by fraud any agricul- 
tural commodity or its products (or any 
funds, assets, or property deriving from do- 
nation of such commodities) provided under 
this section, or under section 416 of the Ag- 
ricultural Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1431), section 
32 of the Act of August 24, 1935 (7 U.S.C. 
612c), or section 709 of the Food and Agri- 
culture Act of 1965 (7 U.S.C. 1448-1). 
whether received directly or indirectly from 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, or whoever receives, conceals, or retains 
such commodities, products, funds, assets, or 
property for personal use or gain, knowing 
such commodities, products, funds, assets, or 
property have been embezzled, willfully mis- 
applied, stolen, or obtained by fraud shall, if 
such commodities, products, funds, assets, or 
property are of a value of $100 or more, be 
fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned 
not more than five years, or both, or if such 
commodities, products, funds, assets, or 
property are of value of less than $100, shall 
be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned 
for not more than one year, or both.“ 

(b) Effective October 1, 1981, section 5(a) 
of that Act is amended to read: 

(a) In carrying out the supplemental 
feeding program (hereinafter referred to as 
the “commodity supplementary food pro- 
gram”) to which reference is made in section 
4 of this Act, the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall provide to State agencies administering 
the program, for each of the fiscal years 1982 
through 1985, funds appropriated from the 
general fund of the Treasury in amounts 
equal to the administrative costs of State 
and local agencies in operating the program, 
except that the funds provided to State 
agencies each fiscal year may not exceed 15 
per centum of the amount appropriated for 
the provision of commodities to State 
agencies.“ 

TITLE VI—FOOD STAMP CASH-OUT OF 
SSI RECIPIENTS 
MODIFICATION OF CASH-OUT STATUS 

Sec. 601. Effective July 1, 1981, section 8 
(d) of Public Law 93-233 is amended to 
read: 

(d) Upon the request of a State, the Sec- 
retary shall find, for purposes of the pro- 
visions specified in subsection (c), that the 
level of such State’s supplementary pay- 
ments of the type described in 1616(a) of 
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the Social Security Act has been specifically 
increased for any month after June 1976 so 
as to include the bonus value of food stamps 
if: (1) the Secretary has found that such 
State’s supplementary payments in June 
1976 were increased to include the bonus 
value of food stamps; and (2) such State 
continues to meet the requirements of sec- 
tion 1618 of such Act for each month after 
June 1976 and up to and including the 
month for which the Secretary is making 
the determination.”. 


TITLE VII—PUERTO RICO 
REDUCTION OF PUERTO RICO INCOME LIMITS 


Sec. 701. Effective October 1, 1981, the pro- 
viso in section 5(c) of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977 is amended to read: “Provided, That 
in no event shall the standards of eligibility 
for the Virgin Islands of the United States 
or Guam exceed those in the forty-eight 
contiguous States, and such standards for 
Puerto Rico shall be 55 percent of those in 
the forty-eight contiguous States.” 


BLOCK GRANT 


Sec. 702. (a) Effective April 1, 1982, the 
Food Stamp Act of 1977 is amended by— 

(A) striking “Puerto Rico,” in section 3 
(m), clause (3) of section 3(0), section 5(b), 
wherever it appears in section 5(c) before 
the proviso, and wherever it appears in sec- 
tion 5(e) and striking “$50,” and “$40,” in 
section 5(e); and 

(B) striking everything in section 5(c) 
after the first “forty-eight contiguous States” 
and inserting a period in lieu thereof. 

(b) Effective April 1, 1982, that Act is 
further amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new section: 
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"Sec. 19. (a) (1) (A) From the sums appro- 
priated under this Act the Secretary shall, 
subject to the provisions of this subsection 
and subsection (b), pay to the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico not to exceed $825,000,- 
000 for each fiscal year to finance 100 per 
centum of the expenditures for food assist- 
ance provided to needy persons, and 50 per 
centum of the administrative expenses re- 
lated to the provision of such assistance. 

“(B) The payments to the Commonwealth 
for any fiscal year shall not exceed the ex- 
penditures by that jurisdiction during that 
year for the provision of the assistance the 
provision of which is included in the plan 
of the Commonwealth approved under sub- 
section (b) and 50 per centum of the related 
administrative expenses. 

“(2) The Secretary shall, subject to the 
provisions of subsection (b), pay to the 
Commonwealth for the applicable fiscal year, 
at such times and in such manner as the 
Secretary may determine, the amount esti- 
mated by the Commonwealth pursuant to 
subsection (b)(1)(A)(iv), reduced or in- 
creased to the extent of any prior overpay- 
ment or current underpayment which the 
Secretary determines has been made under 
this section and with respect to which ad- 
justment has not already been made under 
this subsection. 

“(b) (1) (A) In order to receive payments 
under this Act for any fiscal year, the Com- 
monwealth shall have a plan for that fiscal 
year approved by the Secretary under this 
section. By July 1 of each year, if the Com. 
monwealth wishes to receive payments, it 
shall submit a plan for the provision of 
the assistance described in subsection (a) 
(1) (A) for the following fiscal year which— 

“(1) designates a single agency which shall 
be responsible for the administration, or 
supervision of the administration, of the 
program for the provision of such assistance; 

“(11) assesses the food and nutrition needs 
of needy persons residing in the Common- 
wealth; 

“(111) describes the program for the pro- 
vision of such assistance, including the as- 
sistance to be provided and the persons to 
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whom such assistance will be provided, and 
any agencies designated to provide such as- 
sistance, which program must meet such 
requirements as the Secretary may by regu- 
lation prescribe for the purpose of assuring 
that assistance is provided to the most needy 
peronon ene Juden; 

“(iv) estimates the amount of expendi- 
tures necessary lor one provssiOD Of vile åS- 
sistance described in the program and re- 
lated administrative expenses, up to the 
amount provided for payment by subsection 
(a) (1) (A); and 

„v) includes such other information as 
the Secretary may require. 

(8) (1) ane sevrevary shall approve or dis- 
approve any plan submitted pursuant to 
suoparagraph (A) no later than August 1 
of the year in which it is submitted. The 
Secretary shall approve any pian which com- 
plies with the requirements of subparagraph 
(A). If a plan is disapproved because it does 
not comply with any of the redulrements of 
that paragraph the Secretary shall, except as 
provided in subparagraph (B) (11), notify the 
appropriate agency in the Commonwealth 
that payments will not be made to it under 
subsection (a) for the fiscal year to which 
the plan applies until the Secretary is satis- 
fied that there is no longer any such failure 
to comply, and until the Secretary is so satis- 
fied, the Secretary will make no payments. 

“(11) The Secretary may suspend the denial 
of payments under subparagraph (B) (i) for 
such period as the Secretary determines ap- 
propriate and instead withhold payments 
provided for under subsection (a), in whole 
or in part, for the fiscal year to which the 
plan applies, until the Secretary is satisfied 
that there is no longer any failure to comply 
with the requirements of subparagraph (A), 
at which time such withheld payments shall 
be paid. 

02) (A) The Commonwealth shall provide 
for a biennial audit of expenditures under 
its program for the provision of the assist- 
ance described in subsection (a) (1) (A), and 
within one hundred and twenty days of the 
end of each fiscal year in which the audit 
is made, shall report to the Secretary the 
findings of such audit. 

“(B) Within one hundred and twenty days 
of the end of each fiscal year, the Common- 
wealth shall provide the Secretary with a 
statement as to whether the payments re- 
ceived under subsection (a) for that fiscal 
year exceeded the expenditures by it dur- 
ing that year for which payment is author- 
ized under this section, and if so, by how 
much, and such other information as the 
Secretary may require. 

“(C) (i) If the Secretary finds that there 
is a substantial failure by the Commonwealth 
to comply with any of the requirements of 
subparagraphs (A) and (B), or to comply 
with the reoulrements of subsection (b) (1) 
(A) in the administration of a nlan approved 
under subsection (b)(1)(B), the Secretary 
shall, except as provided in subvaragranh 
(Cì (11), notify the appropriate agency in the 
Commonwealth that further payments will 
not be made to it under subsectton (a) until 
the Secretary is satisfied that there wil! no 
lonver be any such failure to comply. and 
until the Secretary is so satisfied. the Sec- 
retarv shall make no further payments. 


„) The Secretary may suspend the ter- 
mination of payments under subparagraph 
(C) (1) for such period as the Secretary de- 
termines appropriate, and instead withhold 
payments provided for under subsection (a), 
in whole or in part, until the Secretary is 
satisfied that there will no longer be any 
failure to comply with the requirements of 
subparagraphs (A) and (B) end subsection 
(b)(1)(A), at which time such withheld 
payments shall be paid. 


(u) Upon a finding under subpara aph 
(0) ) of a substantial failure to CODIA 
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with any of the requiremeits of subpara- 
graphs (A) and (B) and supsection (b) (1) 
(A), the Secretary may in addition to or in 
lieu ot any action taken uncer subparagraphs 
(C) (i) and (C) (il), reier the macter to the 
Atc.rney General with a rejuest that injunc- 
tive relief de sought to require compliance 
by the Commo.wealth of Puerto Rico, and 
upon suit by the Attorney General ia an 
appropriate district court of the United 
States and a showing that noncompliance 
has occurred, appropriate injunctive relief 
shall issue. 

„(e) (1) The Secretary shall provide for the 
review of the programs for the provision of 
the assistance described in subsection (a) 
(1) (A) for which payments are made uader 
this Act. 

“(2) The Secretary is authorized as the 
Secretary deems practicable to provide tech- 
nical assistauce with respect to the programs 
for the provision of the assistance described 
in subsection (a) (1) (A). 

“(d) Whoever knowingly and willfully em- 
bezzles, misapplies, steals, or obtains by 
fraud, false statement, or forgery, any funds, 
assets, or property provided or financed un- 
der this section shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned for not more than five 
years, or both, but if the value of the funds, 
assets or property involved is not over $200, 
the penalty shall be a fine of not more than 
$1,000 or imprisonment for not more than 
one year, or both.”. 

(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 19 of the Food Stamp Act of 1977, as 
added by this section, the amount payable 
to Puerto Rico under section 19 for fiscal 
year 1982 shall be $413,000,000, and the Sec- 
retary is authorized to grant such waivers 
of the requirements imposed by that section 
with respect to that fiscal year as the Secre- 
tary determines appropriate to carry out the 
purposes of that section. 


Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that Janet Breslin of my 
staff and Rob Fersh of the Agriculture 
Committee staff be accorded the privilege 
of the floor throughout the debate and 
votes on S. 1007, the Food Stamp Amend- 
ments of 1981. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from North Carolina is 
recognized. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I suppose I should say I 
am pleased to report to the Senate today 
legislation reported from the Committee 
on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
that would reform significantly the exist- 
ing food stamp program. However, after 
hearing the time agreement I am some- 
what less than pleased because I hope 
we can handle it, I say to my distin- 
ae, majority leader, in less time than 

at. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted to yield. 

Mr. BAKER. I hope so also. 

As a matter of fact, I hope we can get 
to third reading of the bill this afternoon 
even though we stack votes until tomor- 
row at 3 p.m. 

I thank the Senator for yielding 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, it should 
be evident to all those who concern 
themselves with this program that it is 
in substantial need of major revision, 
and that probably is the nearest thing 
to an understatement that I am going to 
make today, because if there has ever 
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been a Federal program that cried out 
for reform, it is this program. Untold 
millions of Amer.cans wao have person- 
aliy witnessed the waste and abuse in- 
a in this program will testify to 
that. 

The annual cost of the food stamp pro- 
gram is now $11.3 billion; without re- 
form, the Congressional Budget Office 
estimates the cost will skyrocket to over 
$12.3 billion next year. 

Of course, this cost represents a dou- 
bling during the past 3 years; that is a 
100-percent increase in the cost of the 
food stamp program during the past 3 
years. Emergency supplemental authori- 
zations and appropriations for this pro- 
gram have become annual occurrences. 
They always run out of money. 

The food stamp program is now the 
second largest needs-based Federal as- 
sistance program in existence. It provides 
monthly benefits to 23 million Americans. 
Monthly participation in the food stamp 
program has soared into the strato- 
sphere, especially since this Congress un- 
wisely, in the judgment of this Senator, 
voted in 1977 to eliminate the require- 
ment that food stamp recipients pay any 
portion of the cost. The Congressional 
Budget Office estimates that 70 to 80 
percent of the increase since 1979 is di- 
rectly attributable to the removal of the 
purchase requirement in the food stamp 
program, 

Probably more than any other Federal 
program, the food stamp program has 
been the object of citizen outrage be- 
cause of perceived waste, abuse, and 
mismanagement. 

I wish Senators could have heard the 
testimony of the many people who ap- 
peared before our committee, including 
those who have investigated this pro- 
gram—the corruption, the waste, and the 
abuse of it. I wish that Senators could 
examine the files of correspondence that 
we have received from citizens all across 
this land, who almost always begin by 
saying, “We do not begrudge one penny 
to the truly needy, but we do resent the 
waste of our tax money,” and then they 
go ahead and describe various episodes 
which they themselves have seen in terms 
of waste and abuse. 

The committee has gone a fairly long 
way in responding to the public concern 
about the food stamp program. We can 
do more, and I hope by the amendment 
process during the debate on this bill 
that we will do more. 


Numerous proposals recommended by 
the administration have been incorpo- 
rated into the bill which is now before 
the Senate. Additionally, a number of 
provisions advanced by members of the 
Agriculture Committee are included. 
Several provisions to strengthen signifi- 
cantly the penalties for fraud and abuse 
in the program are included in this bill. 

During hearings on the bill the com- 
mittee took testimony from numerous 
expert witnesses who outlined major 
areas of fraud and abuse within the pro- 
gram which so sorely need correcting. 

Mr. President, let me outline the major 
provisions of the legislation as reported 
by the Committee on Agriculture, Nutri- 
tion, and Forestry. 
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MAJOR PROVISIONS 


Gross income eligibility.—A single set of 
gross income eligibility limits would be re- 
quired, as opposed’ to the present system of 
income limits that vary according to the type 
of household income (earned vs. unearned) 
and whether a household has special (shelter, 
dependent-care, or medical) expenses. The 
Committee bill would establish the gross in- 
come eligibility limits in all cases at 130 per- 
cent of the applicable Federal “poverty level.” 

Inflation indexing.—The various provisions 
indexing food stamp benefits for inflation 
would be revised to delay future benefit in- 
creases. Inflation adjustments to food stamp 
monthly allotment levels, governed by the 
cost of the Department of Agriculture's 
thrifty food plan, are now scheduled for 
January of each year; the Committee bill 
would delay them until April of 1982, July of 
1983, and October of each year thereafter. 
Food stamp deduction levels, which limit the 
amount of household income that is disre- 
garded in setting benefits, would be frozen at 
their 1981 amounts until July 1983; they are 
now scheduled for inflation adjustments each 
January. Indexing would occur again in July 
1983 and in October each year thereafter, 
using a version of the Consumer Price Index 
that does not include a factor for homeown- 
ership costs. 

Earned income deduction.—Under present 
law, households with earned income have 20 
percent of any earnings deducted from their 
income before benefits are calculated, en- 
abling them to receive larger benefits. The 
Committee bill would reduce this earned 
income deduction to 15 percent of earnings, 
thereby counting more income and reducing 
benefits. 

Retrospective accounting and periodic re- 
porting.—States now have the option of 
using future or prior month's income in de- 
termining eligibility and benefits for all or 
part of their food stamp caseload. The Com- 
mittee bill would continue this option to 
choose between prospective and retrospective 
accounting until October 1983, at which time 
retrospective accounting would become man- 
datory. Requiring food stamp recipients to 
regularly report their circumstances (€.g., 
income, household size) is now optional with 
the States. The Committee bill would con- 
tinue this option until October 1983, at 
which time periodic reports on household 
circumstances would be required. In both 
the retrospective accounting and periodic re- 
porting provisions, exceptions and waivers 
are allowed for categories of households 
where serious hardship would result or there 
is a need to conform to the AFDC program's 
accounting and reporting system. 


Medical and dependent-care deductions.— 
The Committee bill would repeal liberaliza- 
tions (scheduled to be implemented in fiscal 
year 1982) of the limits on how much a 
household may deduct from its income for 
food stamp purposes if it has medical or 
dependent-care expenses. Present law re- 
quirements would be retained: (1) medical 
expenses of the elderly and disabled would 
continue to be deducted to the extent they 
exceed $35 per month; and (2) dependent- 
care expenses related to employment would 
continue to be deducted up to a limit of $115 
per month (adjusted for inflation beginning 
in July 1983) whether claimed separately or 
in combination with any shelter expense 
deduction. 


Strikers.—Households with members on 
strike would be denied eligibility for food 
stamps. However, if eligible prior to the 
strike, a household would retain its eligibil- 
ity, but its benefits could not increase as a 
result of income lost because of the strike. 

Work requirements.—Household disquali- 
fication, if the primary wage earner has vol- 
untarily quit a job without good cause, would 
be extended to include those already receiv- 
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ing food stamps (only applicants are now 
disqualified under this rule) and the period 
of disqualification for voluntarily quitting 
a job would be lengthened from 60 to 90 
days. Household members not otherwise 
exempt from work registration would be re- 
quired to register for work after the young- 
est child they are caring for reaches age 6; 
present law allows caretakers to delay regis- 
tration until the child is age 12. Households 
in which a member is exempt from food 
stamp work registration because the mem- 
ber is subject to another program's work 
registration requirements would automati- 
cally lose food stamp eligibility if the mem- 
ber fails to fulfill the alternate work regis- 
tration rules. 

Workfare programs.—States and localities 
would be allowed to establish workfare pro- 
grams under which food stamp work regis- 
trants could be required to perform public 
service work arranged by the State or local- 
ity in order to retain food stamp eligibility. 
The number of hours of work required 
would be calculated by dividing a house- 
hold’s monthly benefit by the minimum wage 
rate. 

Pro rating first month benefits.— An ap- 
plicant household's first month's benefits 
would be pro rated according to when in the 
month the household applied. At present, 
applicant households are given a full first 
month’s allotment without regard to the date 
of application. 

Expedited benefits——Rules governing ex- 
pedited issuance of benefits to very poor 
applicants would be tightened so as to en- 
sure that households given expedited service 
actually have few, if any, resources to call on. 

Collection of overpayments.—The collec- 
tion of overissued benefits, whether the re- 
sult of fraud, misrepresentation, or other 
causes, would be improved. In cases of fraud 
or misrepresentation, the household would 
have to repay double the value obtained as 
the result of a violation. State agencies 
would be required to collect other types of 
overpayments, although limits would be 
placed on the rate at which collection can 
occur. Further, States would share 25 percent 
of nonfraud collections, in addition to the 
present 50 percent share of collections in 
cases of fraud or misrepresentation. 

Penalties.— The penalty of disqualification 
would be extended to include, not only cases 
of fraud and violation of Federal law and 
regulations, but cases of misrepresentation 
and violation of State law. Disqualification 
periods would be lengthened to 6 months 
for the first offense, 1 year for the second 
offense, and permanent disqualification for 
the third offense. Household benefits would 
not be allowed to increase because a house- 
hold member was disqualified. Mandatory 
minimum prison sentences would be required 
after the first conviction for a criminal of- 
fense under the Act, but work restitution 
would be allowed. Courts would be allowed 
to add up to 18 months to any regular dis- 
qualification period when a criminal offense 
was found. 


Use of unemployment insurance and social 
security information—The Committee bil) 
would require that, in verifying food stamp 
eligibility and benefits, States ask for and 
use available information collected by un- 
employment insurance agencies or the So- 
cial Security Admipistration. The date by 
which unemployment insurance agency in- 
formation should be available to State food 
stamp agencies would be moved up to Janu- 
ary 1982 from January 1983. Social Security 
account numbers would be required for all 
household members, not just adults and 
those with earnings as under present regu- 
lations. 

Appropriations authorized.—The Commit- 
tee bill would authorize appropriations un- 
der the Food Stamp Act of 1977 up to the 
amounts set out below: 
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Present law Committee bill 


Fiscal year: 
11 
982. 


The amounts authorized by the Committee 
bill include appropriations necessary to fund 
a food assistance block grant in Puerto Rico, 
as required by title VII of the Commitee bill. 


OTHER SIGNIFICANT PROVISIONS 


Household consolidation——The committee 
bill would change certain provisions of pres- 
ent law that allow some houssholds to split 
artificially into several “food stamp house- 
holds.” Nonelderly parents and their chil- 
dren would be required to apply as one 
household; “informal” boarders would not be 
eligible as separate households, 

Drug addicts and alcoholics.—Drug ad- 
dicts and alcoholics residing in treatment 
programs would no longer be eligible for 
food stamp allotments. 

Sponsored aliens.—For 3 years after en- 
try, legally resident aliens who entered the 
country with an affidavit of support from 
a sponsor would have a proportion of the 
sponsor’s income and assets attributed to 
them in determining food stamp eligibility 
and benefits. 

Outreach and bilingual requirements.— 
Federal funding of food stamp “outreach” 
activities designed to encourage participa- 
tion would be prohibited. States would no 
longer be required to provide bilingual staff 
and materials, but could do so at their own 
option. 

Excluded income and _ resources.—The 
Committee bill would make clear that only a 
Federal law can exclude income of resources 
from food stamp eligibility and benefit cal- 
culations. Energy assistance payments would 
be excluded if identified as energy assistance 
by Federal law. 

Eligible stores. Food stores where alco- 
holic beverages are served for consumption 
on the premises would no longer be author- 
ized to accept food stamps. 

Cash change.—The committee bill would 
remove the requirement in present law that 
cash change be given in food stamp pur- 
chases. 

Mail issuance.—States would be held Mable 
for losses from the mail issuance of food 
stamps, to the extent losses exceed 1 per- 
cent. The Department of Agriculture would 
be given authority to set liability standards 
for mail issuance of authorization to partici- 
pate documents and could bar mail issuance 
of food stamps where it jeopardizes program 
integrity, or is not cost effective. 

Alaskan benefits.—A special higher bene- 
fit level would be authorized for rural areas 
of Alaska. 

Counting food stamp benefits—The Food 
Stamp Act prohibitions against counting 
food stamp benefits as income in other pro- 
grams or adjusting benefits in other pro- 
grams because of the receipt of food stamps 
would be removed by the Committee bill. 

Notices.—Food stores approved to accept 
food stamps would be required to post no- 
tices giving information on how to rerort 
observed cases of food stamp abuse. All food 
stamp applications would have to contain a 
notice that the information provided will be 
subject to verification by Federal, State, and 
local agencies. 

Change of residence.—The Committee bill 
would remove the requirement that eligibil- 
ity for food stamps be continued for 60 days 
when a household moves to another political 
jurisdiction. 

Restoring improperly denied benefits.—No 
more than l-year’s worth of food stamps 
could be restored upon finding an improper 
denial of benefits. 
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Replacing food stamp allotments.—Re- 
strictions would be placed on replacing lost, 
destroyed, or misplaced food stamp allot- 
ments. 

Adjusting benefits—The Committee bill 
would allow State agencies to promptly re- 
duce or terminate benefits, without meeting 
advance notice requirements, if a recipient 
household has provided, in writing, informa- 
tion that clearly requires such an action. 

Recertification notices.— The requirement 
that State agencies notify recipients as to 
when their eligibility certification will expire 
immediately before the last month of certi- 
fication would be removed. 

Disclosure of information—The Commit- 
tee bill would require that information pro- 
vided by food stamp recipients be made 
available to law enforcement officials inves- 
tigating food stamp violations. 

“Cash-out” pilot projects——Existing pilot 
projects involving the payment of food stamp 
benefits in cash to elderly households and 
households composed of recipients of Sup- 
plemental Security Income (SSI) assistance 
would be authorized to continue through 
fiscal year 1985. New authority would be 
added to operate pilot projects involving the 
payment of food stamp benefits in cash to 
households where all members are recipients 
of Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
(APDC). 

Title V 

Title V of the Committee bill would extend 
authority to operate commodity distribution 
programs—including the Commodity Sup- 
plemental Food Program and programs for 
Indian reservations, outlying territories, el- 
derly nutrition projects, institutions, sum- 
mer camps, and disaster relief—through fis- 
cal year 1985. Criminal penalties would be 
stipulated for misuse of federally donated 
commodities. 


Title VI 
Title VI of the Committee bill would ease 
existing rules allowing certain States to “cash 
out” food stamp benefits for SSI recipients, 


in order to permit the continued availability 
of this option. 
Title VII 

Title VII of the Committee bill would lower 
food stamp income eligibility limits in Puerto 
Rico to 55 percent of those used for the 
continental United States from October 1, 
1981, through March 31, 1982, and beginning 
in April 1982, convert the food stamp pro- 
gram in Puerto Rico into an $825 million per 
year block grant for food assistance. 


Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DOLE addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I yield as 
much time to the distinguished Senator 
from Kansas as he may require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas is recognized. 

Mr. DOLE. I thank the distinguished 
chairman for yielding. 

I wish to touch on just a few highlights 
in a general way, and then as we get into 
the different amendments I will be par- 
ticipating in the debate on some of those 
amendments. 

I wish to express my support for the 
legislat‘on now before us, as is, without 
any additional changes, and I know there 
are changes that are probably going to 
be coming from different directions. 

Mr. President, as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Nutrition, I would like to 
express my overall support for S. 1007, 
as reported from the Agriculture Com- 
mittee. This legislation represents a 
strong consensus of committee support 
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for changes in the food stamp program 
that will simultaneously target benefits 
to truly needy Americans, while achiev- 
ing major reductions in program ex- 
penditures. The committee has acted re- 
sponsibly in endorsing a bill that goes 
beyond the President’s request in cuts 
for fiscal year 1982 by close to $400 mil- 
lion. Over the next 4 years, the changes 
incorporated into this legislation will 
achieve savings of about $8.6 billion for 
this program. This total wll exceed the 
President’s budget request, as well as the 
assumptions contained in the Senate- 
passed first concurrent resolution for 
fiscal year 1982. 

In its deliberations, the committee not 
only fulfilled a major responsibility to 
the American taxpayer, but it is impor- 
tant to emphasize that this legislation 
has also fulfilled a major responsibility 
to needy low-income Americans. S. 1007 
has been carefully designed to minimize 
the impact of the Pres dent’s budget cuts 
on the poor people of this country. The 
Senator from Kansas had supported 
most of the administration's original 
proposals, with the exception of the 
school lunch offset provision which would 
have decreased a family’s food stamp al- 
lotment if the children received a free 
school lunch. Such a proposal would pri- 
marily have hurt low-income families 
with several children. 

At the outset, I think we should lay 
to rest the notion that somehow this pro- 
gram is designed to help those not in 
need of assistance. 

Of all the households affected by this 
proposal, about 87 percent, or 2.15 mil- 
lion families, have gross incomes below 
the poverty line. USDA statistics indi- 
cate that about 43 percent of food stamp 
households with gross incomes below 50 
percent of poverty would have suffered 
a benefit loss of about $12 per school 
child per month. 

I might add that this particular 
amendment which was supported and 
proposed by the administration was 
overwhelmingly defeated in the commit- 
tee by a vote of 14 to 3. 

RESTORATION OF DIGNITY AND INTEGRITY TO 
PROGRAM 

Mr. President, S. 1007 constitutes a 
strong effort on the part of the commit- 
tee to restore an image of dignity and 
integrity to the food stamp program. The 
Senator fran Kansas is pleased that 
nearly all of the provisions from S. 997, 
S. 1016, and a later package of amend- 
ments to the administration’s bill were 
accepted by the committee. 

The legislation before us has incorpo- 
rated almost all of the provisions of S. 
1016, introduced by the Senator from 
Kansas, along with a majority of provi- 
sions of the chairman’s bill, S. 1006. All 
the major problem areas cited in testi- 
mony by witnesses before the committee 
have been addressed by this legislation 
in an effort to tighten up on potential 
loopholes in the program. 

Some of the provisions intended to 
tighten up on fraud and abuse include 
tougher penalties for fraud and misrep- 
resentation; limitations on mail issuance 
in areas where high losses have been 
prevalent; limiting the restoration of 
wrongfully denied benefits; improved re- 
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covery techniques for collecting overpay- 
ments; restrict.ons on expedited services; 
limitations on the repiacement of de- 
stroyed coupons; a tightening of the defi- 
nition of “household” to avoid payment 
of unnecessary benefits; mandatory 
matching of food stamp records with 
those of other programs; and improved 
access of law enforcement officials to 
program records. 

We had a lot of testimony that these 
were areas that needed addressing; they 
were addressed by the chairman's pro- 
posal and by the bill introduced by this 
Senator and a number of Senators on 
both sides of the aisle. 

In addition to major initiatives enacted 
in 1979 and 1980, these provisions give 
USDA and State agencies the necessary 
toois to strengthen program manage- 
ment and integrity, along with already 
existing authority in the law. 

It has always been difficult to be poor, 
and I would suggest, having heard the 
statements about how much the cost of 
this program has increased—and the 
Senator from Kansas was here at the 
inception of the program, and it was the 
idea of the late and beloved distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota, Senator Hum- 
phrey—that there have been problems 
with the program. These problems have 
been addressed. There have been abuses 
in the program, and we have attempted 
to address these. 

But I would say, as I have indicated 
from time to time in the committee 
deliberations, that I consider the food 
stamp program to be more or less of 
an economic barometer. In good times, 
when inflation rates are low and interest 
rates are low and people are working, 
the program costs are much less. But in 
times such as the times right now, when 
the economy is uncertain and unem- 
ployment is high and inflation is high, 
the program costs are higher. 

I would suggest to those people—and 
there is certainly room to find fault with 
any program administered by the Fed- 
eral Government, and the food stamp 
program is no exception—that there are 
still some who abuse it, and there will 
continue to be some who abuse it after 
we tighten up the program. But I sug- 
gest there are some in every walk of 
life who abuse something, some program, 
or whatever. 

So we can talk about slashing and 
cutting the food stamp program maybe 
another $1 billion, another $2 billion, 
another $3 billion, or another $4 billion, 
but we must consider the impact on the 
people the program may benefit. 

I recognize that most of the audiences 
that we address as we travel around our 
States or in political rallies could care 
less about the food stamp program. Not 
many recipients of the food stamp pro- 
gram show up for fund-raisers for politi- 
cal candidates, so it is a good place to 
attack the food stamp program and to 
indicate what a waste it is. But I sug- 
gest there are millions of Americans who, 
without the food stamp program, would 
be in deep difficulty, as would their 
families. 

So we have done what we were asked 
to do. We have looked at the program, we 
have taken strong initiatives in our com- 
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mittee—and many times with the unani- 
mous support of the committee, some- 
times without—to save as much money 
as the President requested, and more. I 
just hope we do not get into some con- 
test on the floor, without regard to the 
beneficiaries of this program, to see who 
can cut the most—or who can cut back 
another $500 million or $1 billion in the 
food stamp program. 

It has always been difficult to be poor, 
but rapidly deteriorating economic con- 
ditions have made poverty circum- 
stances extremely difficult to cope with 
in recent years. 

It seems to me, if we have the pro- 
gram, we have an obligation to make 
certain it works. We have an obligation 
to eliminate waste and fraud and abuse 
wherever we can. But I think we have 
made the decision long before the food 
stamp program, in the so-called com- 
modity program, to somehow address 
the nutritional needs of low-income 
Americans. 

So I just suggest that we are going to 
continue oversight of the food stamp 
program. There is no doubt in this Sena- 
tor’s mind that next year and the year 
following there will be other areas we 
will find that should be tightened up. 
There have been unnecessary, in some 
cases, wholesale abuses of the program. 
These abuses should not be tolerated. 

But, at the same time, I think we must 
focus on those who do not abuse the pro- 
gram, those who have a need for the pro- 
gram, and those who would suffer with- 
out the program. They are in the great 
majority, and we can cite the horror 
stories in some cases, but it seems to me 
our responsibility as a Congress is clear. 

President Reagan has said a number 
of times we have this “safety net” to 
protect the truly needy. I hope in our 
cuts, which were rather extensive in the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture—as I 
have indicated, more than $8 billion over 
the next 4 years—we will do what the 
President wants to do—to reduce Fed- 
eral spending where possible without im- 
pacting, without affecting, the truly 
needy. I believe we have accomplished 
this in the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

I would just conclude my opening 
statement by indicating my support for 
S. 1007. In my view the bill represents 
a commendable effort on the part of the 
Committee on Agriculture to agree, as 
we did, to make constructive changes in 
the program. This bill will target food 
stamp benefits to the neediest individ- 
uals within our society by setting new 
eligibility requirements and making sig- 
nificant improvements in the manage- 
ment and administration of the program. 

There will be amendments offered— 
and I do not quarrel with anybody who 
wants to offer an amendment—to make 
further reductions in benefits to low-in- 
come Americans. It seems to me that 
some of those may be offered in a way 
to get at fraud and abuse and waste in 
the program. But I think the best wav 
to do that is to address the areas of fraud 
and abuse—not a wholesale cutting of 
benefits to some who may be in the truly 
needy category. 
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So, in my view, it seems to me our ob- 
ligation is still pretty much the same. 

There are a lot of misconceptions 
about the food stamp program. There 
are a lot of myths about the food stamp 
program. It is suggested by some that 
those of us from farm States support 
the food stamp program for merely po- 
litical reasons for the farmers’ benefit, 
and, if they benefit, we just march right 
down the line and vote for anything 
that may benefit America’s farmers. 

That is a myth. I cannot recall very 
many farmers asking me to support the 
food stamp program. 

I do, however, think that it is a very 
worthwhile program. By and large over 
the years, it has worked well. We have 
had changes made by different adminis- 
trations in the program in an effort to 
tighten up the program. These efforts 
have been bipartisan in nature, and I 
hope that will continue. I am certain it 
will continue under the chairmanship of 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina. 

But we have our differences, and we 
hope to debate those differences on the 
Senate floor. Then we hope to have a 
record vote, if one is necessary, to indi- 
cate whether we are going to reinstate 
the purchase requirement, to indicate 
whether we are going to require an offset 
of some poor child who receives a free 
lunch—if we are going to deduct that 
from their food stamp benefits—and 
perhaps other amendments. 

But in the final analvsis. whether 
there is any change or not on the Senate 
floor, we have accomplished the mandate 
of the President. We have exceeded the 
mandate of the President and the O'fice 
of Management and Budget, and I be- 
lieve we have done a good job in our 
committee. 

I hope the amendments to further re- 
duce benefits will not be approved—that 
we can go about the business of seeing 
that the program is properly adminis- 
tered, and then. if we find it necessary 
to do further tighteninz in the outyears, 
we can do this in committee. 

I thank the chairman again for vie'd- 
ing, and I yield back the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr. H®T.MS. T thank the Senator. 

Mr. HUDDLFSTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield me time? 

Mr. HELMS. I will be glad to yield on 
mv time. 

Mr. HUDDI ESTON. Mr. President. 
today we consider S. 1007. the Food 
Stamo and Commodity Distribution 
Amendments of 1981. On the whole, I 
believe this b'l is a responsible avvroach 
to reforming the food stamp program. al- 
though I do have some reserv tions 
about the severity of benefit reductions 
in several areas. 

Through this bill, the Committee on 
Agriculture. Nutrition, and Forestry 
would achieve food stamp. savings far 
in excess of those proposed by the Presi- 
dent and assumed under the budget re- 
concilietion procedure. In the next 3 
years. this bill would achieve $700 mil- 
lion more savings than renuired bv rec- 
onciliation. Over the 4-year life of the 
bill, it would reduce overall food stamp 
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expenditures by $8.6 billion, compared 

to current law. 

In addition, S. 1007 comprehensively 
addresses problems of fraud and abuse 
in the food stamp program. New tools are 
provided to Federal, State, and local ad- 
ministrators to manage the program 
more efficiently and close several costly 
loopholes which now exist. 

With this bill and the major account- 
ability reforms enacted in 1979 and 1980, 
Congress has done its job in tightening 
the administration of this program. The 
challenge now is for program adminis- 
trators to aggressively implement the 
changes we have made. 

By and large, I believe the committee 
has designed the benefit reductions in 
such a way that needed assistance would 
be continued to poor Americans. 

However, it would be impossible to de- 
sign savings that satisfy the targets in 
the budget resolution without hurting 
some people. Under this bill, every food 
stamp recipient, including the elderly 
and disabled, would suffer some loss in 
benefits. About 1 million persons would 
be eliminated from the program. 

Provisions in S. 1007 that reduce the 
earned income deduction from 20 to 15 
percent cause me concern. I also have 
reservations about our decisions to delay 
cost of living increases in each of the 
next 3 years and to freeze deductions for 
2% years. These proposals will undoubt- 
edly lower the purchasing power of many 
persons who are hard pressed to make 
ends meet now. However, I believe these 
proposals are preferable to others which 
were before the committee. 

I am pleased that the committee re- 
jected proposals to restore the purchase 
requirement, count school lunches and 
energy assistance against food stamps, 
raise the benefit reduction rate, lower 
the income eligibility limits below 130 
percent of poverty, and freeze deduc- 
tions permanently. 

I do not believe these proposals repre- 
sent sound policy, and I intend to oppose 
these and any other floor amendments 
that would reduce benefits below the 
levels proposed in S. 1007. 

The committee has been diligent, 
thorough, and responsible in its work on 
food stamps. I intend to support the com- 
mittee bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that a sum- 
mary of S. 1007 be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUMMARY OF MAJOR Provisions or S. 1007— 
Foop STAMP AND COMMODITY DISTRIBUTION 
AMENDMENTS OF 1981 
S. 1007, as amended by the Committee, 

would extend and amend the Food Stamp Act 

of 1977. Federal budget savings are expected 
to total $1.855 billion in fiscal year 1982, ris- 
ing to over $2 billion annually in later years. 

Titles I through III would— 

(1) limit food stamp eligibility to house- 
holds with gross monthly incomes of 130 
percent of the nonfarm income poverty 
guidelines prescribed by the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget; 

(2) delay the inflation adiustments for 
food stamp monthly allotment levels until 
April 1982, July 1983, and October of each 
year thereafter; 
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(3) freeze food stamp deduction levels at 
their 1981 amounts until July 1983 (with in- 
dexing to occur again in July 1983 and in 
October of each year thereafter); 

(4) reduce the amount of household earn- 
ings deducted from income in establishing 
benefits from 20 to 15 percent; 

(5) require States, beginning in October 
1983, to base eligibility and benefits on 
households’ prior month's income (retrospec- 
tive accounting); 

(6) require food stamp recipients to regu- 
larly report on their household circumstances 
(such as income and household size) in or- 
der to receive benefits; 

(7) repeal liberalizations of the limits on 
how much a household may deduct from its 
income for food stamp purposes if it has 
medical or dependent-care expenses; 

(8) deny households with members on 
strike from being eligible for food stamps un- 
less the household was eligible prior to the 
strike; 

(9) extend household disqualification (if 
the primary wage earner has voluntarily quit 
a job without good cause) to include those 
already receiving food stamps, lengthen the 
period of disqualification for voluntarily 
quitting a job from 60 to 90 days, and re- 
quire household members not otherwise ex- 
empt from work registration to register for 
work after the youngest child they are car- 
ing for reaches age six rather than age 
twelve; 

(10) allow States and localities to estab- 
lish workfare programs under which food 
stamp work registrants could be required to 
perform public service work arranged by the 
State or locality in order to retain food stamp 
eligibility; 

(11) prorate first-month benefits according 
to when the household applies; 

(12) tighten rules governing expedited 


issuance of benefits to very poor applicants; 

(13) require households to repay double 
the value of benefits received fraudulently or 
through misrepresentation, and require State 


agencies to collect other types of overpay- 
ments; 

(14) extend the penalty of disqualification 
to include fraud, violation of Federal or State 
laws and regulations, and misrepresentation, 
and lengthen disqualification periods to six 
months for the first offense, one year for the 
second offense, and permanent disqualifica- 
tion for the third offense; and 

(15) make administrative improvements to 
tighten program operations by improving 
verification techniques, tightening eligibility 
for boarders and family units, making drug 
addicts and alcoholics residing in treatment 
programs ineligible, restricting benefits to 
aliens, eliminating Federal funding for out- 
reach, removing the requirement for cash 
change in food stamp transactions, and lift- 
ing the prohibition on counting food stamp 
benefits in other programs. 

Title IV would authorize appropriations of 
$11,480,000,000 for fiscal year 1981, $10,870,- 
000,000 for fiscal year 1982, $11,290,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1983, $11,325,000,000 for fiscal year 
1984, and $11,840,000,000 for fiscal year 1985. 

Title V would extend authority to operate 
commodity distribution programs through 
fiscal year 1985 and stipulate penalties for 
misusing federally donated commodities. 


Title VI would ease existing rules allowing 
certain States, primarily California, to cash 
out stamp benefits for SSI recipients by pay- 
ing higher SSI cash benefits. 


Title VII would lower food stamp income 
eligibility limits in Puerto Rico, to 55 percent 
of those used for the continental United 
States from October 1, 1981, through March 
31, 1982, and, beginning in April 1982, con- 
vert the Puerto Rico food stamp program into 
an $825 million per year block grant for food 
assistance. 
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Mr. LEAHY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

Mr. LEAHY. I appreciate the comments 
and the opening statements. I would like 
to refer to a matter mentioned by the 
distinguished Senator from Kansas, the 
chairman of the Nutrition Subcommittee, 
in which he referred to the bipartisan 
nature of efforts on food stamps. 

That has marked the progress of the 
food stamp legislation throughout the 
years. A number of distinguished Sena- 
tors in the past, Senator Humphrey, who 
was mentioned here this afternoon, Sen- 
ator Aiken, my predecessor from Ver- 
mont, Senator DoLE, Senator McGovern, 
and others have worked so hard on this 
legislation. 

And it has not been an ideological, 
monolithic combination of Senators. It 
has gone across the whole ideological 
spectrum. It has gone across geographic 
boundaries in this country. They have 
worked together on a program, which 
seems to be the first one to be subjected 
to political rhetoric when that season 
comes upon us, a season which now I 
guess is like the Christmas shopping sea- 
son and lasts around the year. And it is 
unfortunate sometimes in listening to the 
political rhetoric because it obscures the 
facts. The facts are, in the richest, most 
powerful Nation in the world, we have 
hunger, and we have malnutrition. And 
that, Mr. President, is something that 
this country cannot look at with pride. 

We can talk about safety nets or great 
societies or new frontiers or fair deal and 
new deal and anything else, but the fact 
remains in the richest, most powerful 
Nation in the world, hunger and mal- 
nourishment exist. 

I am willing to bet that any one of us 
could go into virtually any community or 
any little town in this country with 
within 20 or 30 minutes find some very 
severe and shocking examples of hunger 
and malnourishment. I know we could 
walk 15 or 20 minutes from right where 
we are, here in the Nation’s Capital, in 
one of the wealthiest areas of the world 
and certainly of this country, and find 
hunger and malnourishment. 

I hate to admit it, but we could do it in 
my own State and in States represented 
by all 100 of us. 

What is the food stamp program? The 
food stamp program, like some of the 
other programs, whether they are WIC 
or school lunch programs or others, are 
steps taken by a nation with some social 
conscience in trying to eradicate hunger 
and malnourishment. And the Nation, 
Mr. President, quite frankly, is finally 
beginning to show some success. In the 
WIC program, certainly the percentage 
of healthy babies, and healthy mothers 
has gone up; in the school Junch pro- 
gram, we see where it has made it pos- 
sible not only for youngsters to learn but 
also to be healthy while learning. 

And I know in my own State, a State 
where we have very, very proud people, 
and probably one of the strongest work 
ethics in the country. a very conservative 
State—at the risk of sounding partisan, 
a very Republican State—I talk to an 
awful lot of people every week when I am 
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back home who are on food stamps, who 
are working, who are trying to make 
ends meet, but say that the only way 
that their children or their parents or 
members of their family could eat or the 
only way that they could skip a smaller 
number of meals each week was because 
of the food stamp program. 

These are the elderly, these are the 
handicapped, these are the working poor. 
These are not the people we hear about 
who drive up in the Cadillac to buy the 
$300 worth of steaks on food stamps. 

In fact, I have had so many references, 
both as a member of the Nutrition Sub- 
committee and now as ranking member 
of the Nutrition Subcommittee, so many 
people have talked and written to me 
about the food stamp recipients who 
drive up in the Cadillacs to receive food 
stamps all around the country that we 
started keeping track of them. We fig- 
ured that there are about 30 percent 
more Cadillacs than General Motors has 
ever built now being used by food stamp 
recipients. 

My feeling in that case is that if there 
are abuses, fine, report these people to 
the proper authorities. 

But, let us talk about who is really re- 
ceiving them. Seventy-eight percent of 
the recipients are either children, el- 
derly, disabled persons, or single-parent, 
heads of households. Even percent of 
them work full time at low-paying jobs. 
Thirty-four percent of the households 
contain one or more persons receiving 
SSI or social security and all recipients 
of SSI and social security are elderly, 
blind, or disabled. 


Now, over half of all food stamp 
households have gross incomes of less 
than $300 a month, $3,600 a year. Over 
70 percent have gross incomes below 
$4,800 a year. Eighty-seven percent have 
gross incomes below the poverty line. 


These are certain points that we ought 
to look at in this body, a body made up 
of 109 men and women, representative of 
our country and containing not a single 
person who ever goes hungry, except by 
choice. This is a body made up of people 
who have never gone hungry, except by 
choice. So let us stop and think very 
carefully what we are talking about 
when we talk about hungry people. 


And when we talk about the wealthy 
on food stamps, let us keep in mind that 
less than 3 percent of food stamp re- 
cipients have gross incomes above $750 
a month and almost all of those are 
households with four or more members. 
In fact, 93 percent have liquid assets of 
less than $590, and over half do not even 
own a car or any other vehicles. 


We speak of the generosity of the food 
stamp benefits, but the average food 
stamp benefit is now 44 cents per person 
per meal. Even in the subsidized restau- 
rants of the U.S. Senate, subsidized res- 
taurants used by Senators, members of 
the press and others who are fortunate 
enough to get into them, you do not get 
very far on 44 cents per person per meal. 

So I would remind my colleagues that 
hunger in America is real and hunger in 
America can and should be removed, 
should be eradicated. I remind my col- 
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leagues that this has been a bipartisan 
effort. 

I have the highest praise for the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Nutrition 
Subcommittee (Mr. DoLe). Not only this 
year, but in years in the past, we have 
worked together. In fact, I commented 
on one occasion—I think of it as I sit 
here and look at my Ronald Reagan tie 
clip—that I was in the anomalous situa- 
tion of fighting for President Reagan’s 
budget figures before the Agriculture 
Committee, fighting to stave off cuts and 
trying to make sure that the President 
was able to preserve the safety net that 
he so eloquently has spoken of and was 
able to stave off amendments that came 
from his own party in efforts to cut into 
his safety net. 

Mr. President, we put together not 
only a bipartisan package, but a package 
that came in slightly under the Presi- 
dent’s budget. It is a package which, to- 
gether with the package passed by the 
Senate last year, is one that removes 
those areas of fraud and abuse that we 
had seen in the past food stamp legisla- 
tion. 

We made a half-billion dollar cut in 
the food stamp program by removing 
any possible areas of duplication, of 
waste, of fraud. We have tightened every 
single area where there was any possi- 
bility of waste or fraud. We have urged 
OMB, GAO, various other committees, 
private citizens, and State agencies to 
come forward if they know of areas 
where there might be waste or fraud and 
we would prepare whatever legislation 
was necessary to cut those out. And we 
have done that. 

If enacted, S. 1007 will result in sub- 
stantial reductions in food stamp bene- 
fits for millions of poor Americans. We 
have to be aware of that. Every food 
stamp recipient, including the elderly 
and disabled, will suffer benefit losses. 
About 5 percent of current recipients 
will be eliminated from the program. 

We recognize the economic facts of 
life. Cuts are being made in programs. 
all of them in the social area, and this is 
just one of them. Before anybody talks 
about this being some kind of a runaway, 
giveaway cornucopia of benefits being 
thrown from the taxpayers’ pockets into 
the hands of the undeserving, keep in 
mind that this bill results in substantial 
cuts. 

In fiscal year 1982, this bill would cut 
benefits by $1.86 billion, an amount 
which exceeds the President's proposals 
and the assumptions in the first concur- 
rent budget resolution for fiscal year 
1982 by $400 million. In the next 4 years, 
benefits would be cut over $8.5 billion 
compared to current law. 

It is clear to me that millions of per- 
sons who can ill afford any loss of pur- 
chasing power would be hurt by this bill. 
And while I find this thought upsetting, 
I take some comfort in the thought that 
things could have been much worse. 

Senator Dore and I were successful in 
gaining committee acceptance of a pack- 
age of amendments which redesigned 
several of the President’s proposals, but 
still achieved the level of savings re- 
quired in the congressional budget. In 
addition, we were able to defeat various 
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other proposals which would have had a 
terribly adverse effect on most partici- 
pants, especially the elderly and mothers 
with young children. 

Because S. 1007 does cut benefits so 
substantially and far in excess of what is 
required in the congressional budget, I 
intend to oppose all amendments which 
would make any further benefit reduc- 
tions. I hope my colleagues will, too. The 
committee has already reduced benefits 
more than necessary. Many of these food 
stamp recipients face major additional 
reductions in their incomes due to pro- 
posed cuts in other programs, such as aid 
to families with dependent children, 
medicaid, low income energy assistance, 
social services, and others. 

The combined effect of all of these 
cuts on the poor could be severe. To re- 
duce food stamp benefits any further 
would make them bear a disproportion- 
ate share of the burden of reducing over- 
all Federal expenditures. It would be 
contrary to the President's contention 
that his budget is a balanced package 
which spreads the burden of benefit re- 
ductions fairly among different cegments 
of American society. 

PROBLEMS WITH S. 1007—THE CAP 


Given the budget guidelines adopted 
by Congress, I believe the committee did 
about as good a job as possible in design- 
ing program savings so that needed as- 
sistance to America’s poorest citizens 
could continue. However, there are prob- 
lems with this bill. 

Perhaps the foremost problem with 
this bill is that it sets wholly unrealistic 
spending caps on the program for the 
next 4 years. If enacted, these caps will 
result in across the board benefits reduc- 
tions for all program participants, in- 
cluding the elderly and disabled. 

I want to emphasize that it is already 
clear that the caps requested by the 
administration and adopted by the com- 
mittee are inadequate. Contentions by 
the administration or anyone else that 
these caps leave room for full benefits 
to be paid in fiscal year 1982 and after- 
ward are misguided. Based on informa- 
tion available at this very moment, I can 
tell you that we are programing across 
the board benefit reductions to begin 
in fiscal year 1982. 

I can already foresee the administra- 
tion announcing these reductions early 
next year. Some spokesman will point 
out that despite the fact that Congress 
just recently established reasonable 
spending caps, it is now clear that food 
stamp expenditures are “running out of 
control again,” and unfortunately, the 
only way to get them under control is to 
reduce benefits immediately, nothing 
could be further from the truth. 

Mr. President, I think we ought to have 
in the Recorp right now that nothing 
can be further from the truth. 


The caps for fiscal year 1982 to fiscal 
year 1985 are based upon administration 
cost estimates that were prepared several 
months ago. These estimates are inade- 
quate for three important reasons. 

First, they are obsolete. The adminis- 
tration recently revised its fiscal year 
1981 estimate of costs upward by over 
$500 million based on newly available 
data on program participation and bene- 
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fit levels since January 1, 1981. This re- 
vised estimate for fiscal year 1981 was 
utilized by the committee to set the 
cap for fiscal year 1981. However, when 
the administration revised its fiscal year 
1981 estimate, it did not adjust its esti- 
mates for fiscal year 1982 to fiscal year 
1985. The result is that the committee’s 
caps for fiscal year 1982 to fiscal year 
1985 are inconsistent with its cap for 
fiscal year 1981. Based on cost data al- 
ready available, the caps for fiscal year 
1982 to fiscal year 1985 should be raised 
at least several hundred million dollars 
in each year. I expect that these adjust- 
ments will be -reilected in the reesti- 
mates which ordinarily are sent to Con- 
gress in July. 

Second, the administration’s cost esti- 
mates make no explicit allowance for 
offsetting food stamp costs due to ex- 
pected cuts in other income security pro- 
grams. The administration did include a 
general 2.5 percent margin for error in 
the caps it proposed and the commit- 
tee adopted. However, CBO estimates 
that the cuts proposed by the President— 
and likely to be enacted by Congress— 
in programs like AFDC, unemployment 
insurance, CETA, and others would re- 
sult in new food stamp costs far in ex- 
cess of the 2.5-percent margin proposed 
by the administration. 

Third, the administration estimates 
are based upon the President's economic 
assumptions, which, by anyone’s defini- 
tion, are optimistic. 

Mr. President, there are those of us 
who think that those economic assump- 
tions, cutting the rate of inflat:on, cut- 
ting the rate of unemployment, are some- 
what optimistic. 

The food stamp program is so sensitive 
to economic conditions that even if the 
President's economic assumptions are 
only slightly off—and I, for one, like all 
Americans, hope that they are right, 
though I do not think they will be—the 
food stamp costs could be significantly 
higher than the administration predicts. 
That is an area where I hope, on the 
floor, at least, we make some changes. 

If, for instance, CBO's more moderate 
economic assumptions are utilized, food 
stamp costs would be about $600 million 
more than the administration predicts 
in fiscal year 1982, and over $1 billion 
higher in fiscal year 1983. The “caps” in- 
cluded in S. 107 leave no flexibility 
whatsoever to deal with the unpredict- 
ability of the economy. 

Thus, I believe the most important 
change that must be made in S. 1007 is 
a revision of its proposed spending ceil- 
ings. Without such a change, major bene- 
fit reductions will occur in the next year. 
OTHER PROBLEMS WITH S. 1007—-ENERGY ASSIST- 

ANCE, FREEZING DEDUCTIONS, GROSS INCOME 

LIMITS 

I have reservations about several other 
provisions in the bill, especially because 
of their effect on Vermonters. 

I refer to those in the small world of 
Northern States. 

Mr. President, at the risk of sounding 
somewhat parochial, let me talk about a 
problem that is going to face all of us in 
Northern States, the so-called snow belt. 

The committee voted to count all State 
and local energy assistance payments and 
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income against food stamp allotments. It 
did wisely reject an effort to count Fed- 
eral energy assistance against food 
stamps. 

I do not believe that any payments 
which are truly for energy costs should 
be counted against food stamp benefits 
since they do not provide additional re- 
sources for food. Especially this year, 
when a 25-percent reduction in Federal 
energy assistance payments is antici- 
pated, State and local governments may 
have to provide additional funding to fill 
the gap. It would be unfortunate if our 
proposed change would force families 
into the difficult choice of “heat or eat.” 

In a State like mine, where you can 
have a week with the temperature never 
going above 40 degrees below zero, it is a 
very interesting choice to have to make. 
Do you starve to death or freeze to death? 
I think at other times, in other lands, 
Jonathan Swift would have an interest- 
ing discussion on the possibilities avail- 
able to you there. 


At least by continuing to exclude Fed- 
eral energy assistance payments from in- 
come, the committee has not diminished 
the intended effectiveness of that pro- 
gram. I think it is clear from the com- 
mittee’s explicit rejection of this proposal 
that it expects that the exclusion would 
continue to apply even if the Federal 
energy assistance program is combined 
with other programs into a block grant 
to the States. Any energy assistance pay- 
ments stemming from such a block grant 
would continue to be excluded. 


Related to the discussion of energy 
assistance is the committee action to 
freeze the deduction for excess shelter 
costs until July 1, 1983. In Vermont, this 
means that most nonelderly and non- 
disabled food stamp households, since 
they already receive the maximum shel- 
ter deduction, will experience a relative 
loss in benefits. The deduction freeze 
means that food stamp allotments would 
reflect even less accurately the true cost 
of living in Vermont. The only thing 
positive I can say about this temporary 
deduction freeze is that it is preferable 
to the permanent freeze on deductions 
proposed by the administration and the 
chairman. 


In addition to freezing the shelter and 
standard deductions for 2½ years, S. 
1007 also modifies the index that would 
be used in adjusting deductions starting 
on July 1, 1983. The current index in- 
cludes homeownership costs. The home- 
ownership component of the Consumer 
Price Index has been rising far more 
quickly than the CPI, and appears to dis- 
tort the overall index. Particularly since 
no food stamp recipients purchase homes 
while on food stamps, there is no reason 
to include the homeownership compo- 
nent of the CPI. S. 1007 provides that 
the homeownership component be de- 
leted from the indexes used to adjust 
food stamp deductions starting on July 1, 
1983, and that the indexes be appropri- 
ately reweighted by the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics. The reweighting proce- 
dures should be similar to those used by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics in the 
alternative CPI, known as CPI-XI, since 


this alternate CPI also removes home- 
ownership costs. 
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Another committee proposal which will 
likely affect Vermont more harshly than 
other parts of the country is the gross 
income limit of 130 percent of poverty 
for most participants. Again, living costs 
are a critical factor. With the high liv- 
ing costs in Vermont, an income of 130 
percent of poverty does not go as far in 
Vermont as it does in other States with 
more moderate climates. If a household 
head is working full time at a low wage 
job, a gross income of 130 percent of 
poverty could leave a real disposable in- 
come well below poverty once work re- 
lated expenses, child care costs, and fuel 
bills are factored in. Similarly, an elderly 
person could have a gross income over 
130 percent of poverty, but have little left 
once medical and shelter costs are paid. 
For these reasons, I believe the eligibil- 
ity threshold of 130 percent of poverty 
is too low. 

RETROSPECTIVE ACCOUNTING 


S. 1007 mandates that States use retro- 
spective accounting by October 1, 1983. 
This requires that eligibility and bene- 
fits generally be based on past income. 

Retrospective accounting may prove 
useful in improving the accuracy of ben- 
efit determinations, but must be de- 
signed carefully to assure that hardships 
do not result for needy families. S. 1007 
does require the supplementation of ini- 
tial allotments in those cases in which 
pure retrospective accounting causes 
serious hardship. This is necessary. A 
worker may recently have been laid off, 
or other circumstances may arise in 
which a sudden income loss has occurred. 
Since eligibility and benefits would oth- 
erwise be based on income received in 
the 30 days immediately prior to applica- 
tion, a household suffering a sudden in- 
come loss might have to wait up to 30 
days to receive food stamps if supple- 
mentation were not provided. This would 
be needed, for example, in most cases 
qualifying for expedited service. 

Supplementation would, in some cir- 
cumstances, be needed for the initial 
months that a household receives food 
stamps in order fo assure that a house- 
hold’s benefits are not based on income 
that was terminated or reduced before 
the household applied for food stamps. 


Care must also be taken, in designing 
retrospective accounting, to assure that 
after initial application (when benefits 
are based on income over the preceding 
30 days), the lag time between the 
budget month and the issuance month 
is not too great. Section 6(c) of the act 
requires that a household that has 
timely filed a complete report receive its 
benefits within 30 days of the end of the 
month covered in the report, unless the 
Secretary determines a longer period of 
time is necessary for administrative rea- 
sons. Current rules in AFDC allow a 
maximum time lag of 45 days, and a 
similar maximum should be seriously 
considered for food stamps. A delay of 
more than 45 davs would both work 
hardship on recipients and compromise 
the integrity of the retrospective ac- 
counting system by lengthening the pe- 
riod of time for which households con- 
tinue to receive benefits after their in- 
come rises. 


While prior income would be used in 
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determining benefits, current circum- 
stances could be used for other eligibility 
and benefit factors. For example, if a 
baby had been born shortly before a 
household applied for food stamps, it 
would be appropriate to count the baby 
as a part of the household from the 
time of the application. 

PROVISIONS ON NOTICES AND PERIODIC REPORTING 

One of the tightening provisions of- 
fered by Senator Dore and me permits 
States to act immediately to reduce or 
terminate benefits when this action is 
based entirely on written information 
provided by the household, itself. Cur- 
rently, the State would have to provide 
the household a notice of adverse action 
and wait 10 days before it could act to 
reduce or terminate benefits. In the 
meantime, an additional month's food 
stamps could have been sent. Under the 
new provision, a notice would still have 
to be provided, but it could be provided 
as late as the time that benefits would 
normally be received—and action to re- 
duce or terminate benefits would not be 
delayed. 

This provision does not violate basic 
rights of due process. It applies only 
where the adverse action is based entirely 
on written information provided by the 
household itself, and does not apply to 
information provided by a third party. 
Moreover, under section 11(e) (10) of the 
Food Stamp Act of 1977, the household 
would retain its right to request a fair 
hearing to contest the action to reduce 
or terminate benefits. If the household’s 
request was timely (for example, within 
10 days of the notice) the household 
would have its benefits reinstated to the 
old level pending the hearing. 

This provision fits in very nicely with 
the provisions of S. 1007 that mandate 
retrospective accounting and periodic 
reporting. Under a periodic reporting 
system, States will receive many written 
reports from households that lead to 
benefit reductions or terminations. If 
the State had to delay such actions in 
each circumstance while using a prior 
notice of adverse action, a substantial 
amount of savings could be lost. 

This provision enables States to act 
promptly on the information in the peri- 
odic report, and to send a notice explain- 
ing any adverse action that is based en- 
tirely on the report, as late as the date 
that benefits would normally have been 
issued. If the household requested a fair 
hearing in 10 days, benefits would be re- 
stored to their prior levels. 


In relation to periodic reporting, sec- 
tion 6(c) of the act would continue to 
require that a household “be afforded 
prompt notice on failure to file any re- 
port timely, or completely, and given a 
reasonable opportunity to cure that fail- 
ure (with any applicable time require- 
ments extended accordingly) and to ex- 
ercise its rights under section 11(e) (10) 
of this act”, If a household failed to file 
a required periodic report, or filed an in- 
complete report, the State would notify 
the household immediately and provide 
time for the rerort to be filed and com- 
pleted. Households would retain their 
basic hearing rights, so that, for exam- 
ple, if a household filed a report that the 
State misplaced and the household lost 
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benefits as a result, the household could 
seek a hearing to authorize issuance of 
the lost benefits. 

FRAUD DISQUALIFICATION 


S. 1007 tightens procedures relating to 
disqualification for fraud or intentional 
misrepresentation. Currently, if a person 
is found by an administrative fraud 
hearing or a court to have committed 
fraud, he or she is disqualified from the 
program and must pay back all benefits 
improperly received. S. 1007 provides for 
these procedures to be used for inten- 
tional misrepresentation as well as 
fraud, lengthens the disqualification pe- 
riods, and requires the household to re- 
pay double the amount fraudulently re- 
ceived. As is the case now, the standards 
for proving fraud or misrepresentation 
should be the same for both administra- 
tive and court procedures. These changes 
should encourage States to conduct more 
administrative fraud hearings and to 
prosecute more violators. Since an al- 
leged pervetrator of fraud must be 
found guilty at an administrative fraud 
hearing or in court for these stringent 
penalties to be imposed, the provisions 
of S. 1007 that encourage more aggres- 
sive State activities in these areas are 
most welcome. 

EXPEDITED SERVICE 


S. 1007 substantially tightens eligibility 
for expedited service. Currently, any 
household that has zero net income, 
or any household that is destitute 
under USDA regulations, must receive 
food stamps within 2 or 3 days. Under 
S. 1007, eligibility for expedited service 
would be limited to those households 
that have income of no more than $85 
in the month of application and that also 
have less than $100 in available liquid 
resources. One exception is made—for 
destitute migrant and seasonal farm- 
worker households. The destitute house- 
hold rule in current regulations (which 
defines circumstances in which destitute 
households qualify for expedited service 
and prescribes special procedures for 
computing their benefits) would be re- 
tained for migrants and seasonal farm- 
workers due to the special hardships that 
these households encounter when they 
move to a new area with the migrant 
stream or when they are between jobs. 


S. 1007 thus limits the number of 
households that will qualify for expedited 
service. With these restrictions on the 
numbers of households eligible for ex- 
pedited service, the Secretary will be bet- 
ter able both to serve those remaining 
eligible for expedited service in the 2- to 
3-day period and to provide better service 
to other households—while also reducing 
errors. 

The Secretary will need to look care- 
fully at how to integrate the expedited 
service requirements with the require- 
ment to prorate the first month’s bene- 
fits. If a penniless household applied on 
the 26th of a month and was eligible for 
expedited service, it would make little 
sense to provide it immediately with only 
4 days of food stamps and then make the 
household wait up to 30 days for any 
further stamps. The sort of severe hun- 
ger situation that could result is exactly 
what the Food Stamp Act and the ex- 
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pedited service provisions are designed to 
prevent. The Secretary needs to establish 
procedures whereby households who are 
eligible for expedited service (and con- 
tinue to remain eligible for food stamps 
after the month of application) can re- 
ceive sufficient food stamps so that they 
do not experience periods of hardship 
during which their families have no food. 


BOARDERS 


The committee closed a loophole in 
current law by eliminating boarders irom 
the food stamp program. If persons pay 
room and board for their meais, they do 
not need food stamps since they already 
receive meals. These persons would not 
be able to apply for stamps themselves. 
In addition, under current law a member 
of an eligible household could try to de- 
clare himself a boarder and apply sepa- 
rately in order to receive additional 
benefits. S. 1007 eliminates persons who 
pay compensation in return for being 
served meals. 'These persons would not be 
able to apply either by themselves or as 
part of another household. They, and 
their income and resources, would be en- 
tirely separate and would not affect the 
eligibility or benefit levels of others who 
may reside in the household but are not 
boarders. 

VOLUNTARY QUIT 


The committee made two changes to 
add more teeth to the provisions that 
disqualify households containing a mem- 
ber who has voluntarily quit a job. First, 
the disqualification would extend to per- 
sons receiving food stamps at the time 
they quit a job, as well as those that quit 
a job and then apply for stamps. Second, 
the disqualification period would be ex- 
tended from 60 to 90 days. Any person 
quitting a job without good cause will 
make his entire household ineligible for 
90 days, unless he becomes exempt from 
the work requirements or takes another 
fuil-time jc before the 90 days is up. 
This will serve as a strict penalty, assur- 
ing that those who can work, do work. 

WORKFARE 


Workfare projects will become a fea- 
ture of the food stamp program for those 
States or political subdivisions within a 
State desiring to operate them. Food 
stamp recipients will be required to ac- 
cept work offered by a State or local 
jurisdiction in order to participate in the 
program. 

Our bill provides for five exemptions 
from workfare participation. States are 
given authority to exempt other cate- 
gories of persons. An individual who may 
not be exempt under our criteria could 
be exempt under the State’s standards. 
For example, a person may be physically 
fit for employment in general and thus 
not exempt from workfare, but due to a 
back injury cannot work at any job in- 
volving standing for long periods of time 
or lifting. The workfare project may in- 
volve outdoor work in the county park. 
This individual should not be required to 
part'cipate in the project at risk to his or 
her health. Thus a State’s exemption 
criteria could include a definition of in- 
capacity to perform a particular job. 


The disqualification period for failing 
to comply with workfare requirements 
without good cause has been increased 
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from 1 to 6 months. Before the disquali- 
fication is imposed, however, the agency 
would be required to review the circum- 
stances surrounding the individual's fail- 
ure to comply with any aspect of the 
workfare program. There may be justifia- 
ble reasons for the individual’s failure to 
comply, making it unfair to impose such 
a severe penalty in such situations. The 
individual's illness, the illness of another 
household member, a household emer- 
gency, the unavailability of public or pri- 
vate transportation, or inability to pay 
for it, are just a few of the valid reasons 
for an individual's failure to comply with 
workfare requirements. 

Of course, if the individual became ex- 
empt from workfare participation, his or 
her obligation to participate in workfare 
immediately ceases. Also, an individual 
disqualified from the program for failure 
to comply with a workfare assignment 
could cure that disqualification by re- 
turning to the workfare site to work off 
his or her workfare obligation. 

Once the individual has been disquali- 
fied, the remaining household members 
will not be allowed to receive increased 
food stamp benefits. This provision is 
similar to the effect on household bene- 
fits when a member has been found 
guilty of fraud. We recognize that the 
remaining household members, often 
children, the elderly, or a spouse, have 
no control over the behavior of the dis- 
qualified member. Yet they may suffer 
because of the individual's disqualifica- 
tion, though of course they should not 
benefit either. The Secretary in imple- 
menting this provision should provide 
that the remaining household members 
receive some food stamp benefits. They 
should not become inelig ble for bene- 
fits because of the individual’s disquali- 
fication. The Secretary should devise a 
middle ground between prorating the 
disqualified member's income, which 
may result in an increase in household 
benefits, and applying all of the dis- 
qualified member’s income to the house- 
hold when the member may not in fact 
be contributng any income to the house- 
hold at all. 

ALIENS 

Another area where the committee 
tightened the program is in its treatment 
of sponsored aliens. For 3 years after 
entry, legally resident aliens who en- 
tered the country with an affidavit of 
support from a sponsor would have a 
portion of the sponsor's income and as- 
sets attributed to them in determining 
food stamp eligibility and benefits. The 
sponsor’s income that would be deemed 
available would be income, as defined in 
section 5(d) of this act, that exceeds 
130 percent of the poverty line—in other 
words, income over the new food stamp 
gross income limits. Assets deemed avail- 
able would be those assets, as defined in 
section 5(g) of this act and the regula- 
tions issued pursuant to that section, 
that exceed $1,500—or in other words, 
assets that exceed the food stamp assets 
limit for nonelderly households. 

EFFECTIVE DATE OF THESE AMENDMENTS 

Except for the funding authorizations 

for the food stamp program, which take 


effect immediately upon enactment, we 
hope the Secretary will act quickly to 
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implement these amendments to benefit 
from the cost saving features, as well as 
the added controls on fraud, waste, and 
abuse. However, as was the case con- 
cerning our treatment of any claims aris- 
ing under the food stamp act of 1964 and 
still pending at the time of passage of 
the Food Stamp Act of 1977, we intend 
a s.milar treatment of claims now pend- 
ing. That is, pending proceedings under 
the Food Stamp Act of 1977, as amended 
through 1980, should be disposed of pur- 
suant to the applicable provisions of the 
law in effect prior to the enactment of 
these 1981 amendments. The liabilities 
of any household now participating -n 
the program should be resolved under 
present regulations. 
CONCLUSION 


There are various other provisions of 
the bill, such as the elimination of strik- 
ers, which I have fully addressed in my 
additional views on S. 1007 in Senate Re- 
port No. 97-128. I believe that it will be 
important for the Congress to carefully 
reexamine this year’s work on food 
stamps before too long. Particularly with 
the major benefit reductions we are ap- 
proving, we need to be especially sensi- 
tive to the potentia! hardship to the poor. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the time be equally 
divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, just for 
the record, there are a few arithmetical 
assumptions in the food stamp program 
that need to be understood. First of all, 
we are contemplating something in the 
neighborhood of $12 billion for the food 
stamp program for the ensuing year. 
That is a pretty expensive neighborhood, 
particularly when we consider that all 
of the farm programs combined cost $3.5 
billion. 

The Senator from North Carolina 
hears frequent comment about how ex- 
pensive the farm bill is. I read in the 
media that the farmers of America are 
getting a free ride from the taxpayers, 
but I seldom, if ever, hear or see in the 
media any breakdown of the farm bill 
itself stated in terms of costs. That is 
one of the reasons that I did all I could 
to insist that the food stamp section 
be stripped off of the farm bill so that, 
hopefully, it can stand on its own feet 
and be assessed as a program and not 
obfuscate the cost of the farm pro- 
gram. 


I listened with interest to the eloquent 
comments of my friend from Kansas. One 
of the statements that he made—and 
certainly, he made all statements in good 
faith—was that unemployment is a prime 
ingredient in the increased participation 
in the food stamp program. I think the 
record ought to show that unemployment 
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is not, in fact, the primary reason. The 
elimination of the purchase requirement 
is the primary reason for the increase 
in participation in the food stamp pro- 
gram. The Congressional Budget Office 
indicates that 70 to 89 percent of the in- 
creased partcipation in the food stamp 
program has been due to the elimination 
of the purchase requirement. 

I have a chart wh.ch, momentarily, I 
shall asx to have printed in the RECORD, 
a chart indicating the unemployment 
rates and the corresponding food stamp 
participation increases since the elimina- 
tion of the purchase requirement. This 
chart shows that while unemployment 
has gone up and down, the food stamp 
participation has known only one course, 
and that has been upward. 

Mr. President, there is going to be an 
amendment to restore the purchase re- 
quirement, excluding the elderly and the 
disabled, because this Senator and others 
feel that it is only fair to the working 
taxpayers of this country, who have to 
pay a percentage of their income, what- 
ever it is, for their food, that this legisla- 
tion similarly require that those who re- 
ceive food stamps pay a percentage of 
their income. 

If that income is zero, then, obviously, 
they will pay nothing. If the income is up 
in the $11,000 bracket, which is the maxi- 
mum, as I understand it, for a family of 
four, then, obviously, simple fair play 
would dictate that a percentage of that 
$11,000 which the food stamp family re- 
ceives should be used to pay for the food 
stamps. 

I do not think we ought to dismiss 
what some call horror stories in terms 
of the abuse of the food stamp program, 
and I am not prepared to put a precise 
figure on the cost of fraud and waste and 
mismanagement. But I rather imagine 
that it far exceeds the figures that the 
most avid proponents of the food stamp 
program acknowledge it to be. 

However, whatever it is, Mr. President, 
this Senator feels that all waste and 
abuse and mismanagement should be 
eliminated. Surely, we owe this to the 
taxpayers of this country, and it is not 
hardhearted to say that the food stamp 
program should not be allowed to func- 
tion as a second currency in America, 
which it is today in many areas of the 
country. It should not be allowed that 
there be excess “free food stamps” for 
people to buy automobiles, television sets, 
and a hundred other things that are not 
food by any means, using food stamps. 


As to this business of unemployment 
being the primary cause of the increase 
in participation of the food stamp pro- 
gram, the pay requirement was elimi- 
nated in 1977, effective December 1978 
and January 1979. At that time, the un- 
employment rate, seasonally adjusted 
was 5.9 percent. Participation in the food 
stamp program was 15.8 million. The 
following December 1979, the unemploy- 
ment rate, seasonally adjusted, was still 
5.9 percent; and—what do you know?— 
the participation in the food stamp pro- 
gram had shot up to 20.100.000 partici- 
pants. 

As Senators will note if they look at 
this table, in March 1981, the unemploy- 
ment rate was 7.3 percent, and the par- 
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ticipants in the food stamp program 
numbered 23 million. That figure is sub- 
ject to adjustment, but the reliability 
factor is plus or minus 1½ percentage 
points. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
table printed in the Recorp. 

There being no odjection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Per- 
cent? 


Per- 
cent! 


1978: 
December 
1979: 


15.8 


17.3 
17.9 
18.5 
18.5 
18.4 
18.2 
18.4 
19.0 
19.2 
19.4 
19.7 
20.1 


September 
October 
November 
December 
1980: 
January 
February 


20.4 
21.2 
21.5 
21.6 
21.5 
21.7 
21.9 
22.1 
22.0 
*22.2 
*21.9 
*22.2 


August 
September 


1981: 
January 
February 


22.5 
22.9 
23.0 


1Unemmlovment rate. seasonally adjusted. 
2 Participation in food stamp program. 


*Reliability factor plus or minus 114 per- 
cent. 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture, 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. Pres dent, I invite the 
attention of Senators who may read the 
Record in connection with this discus- 
sion to take a look at page 16 of the com- 
mittee report. I believe it is important for 
Senators to look at the figures of what we 
are not doing with this bill in terms of 
the outyears. 

It is true enough that the savings 
achieved by the bill do meet the reconcili- 
ation reavirements for fiscal years 1982 
through 1984, as assumed in the first con- 
current budget resolution, Senate Con- 
current Resolution 19. 

Having sad that, I am greatly con- 
cerned about the outyears beyond 1984, 
because we do not begin to meet the tar- 
get for savings, and what we are doing is 
delaying the agony if we do not tighten 
up the outyears in terms of spending on 
this program. We are talking about a 
shortfall of $385 million for fiscal 1985 
and $478 million for 1986. 

My own study of the bill reveals to me 
that the primary cause of these tapered 
savings is that several of the bill’s major 
cost saving provisions expire during fiscal 
years 1983 and 1984 and that, of course, 
causes the increased spending in the out- 
years to which I have referred—fiscal 
year 1985 and fiscal year 1986. 
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Thus, the savings we are talking about 
are only temporary, running over the 
next 3 fiscal years; and we may sincerely 
regret, 2 or 3 years from now, that we did 
not go ahead and bite the bullet and set 
up the kind of policies with this legisla- 
tion that we should have. 


If Senators will refer to page 166 of the 
committee report, they will see that I 
endeavored to outline this situation there. 


The provisions that the committee 
made on a temporary basis which con- 
cern me most are those which originally 
had provided for a freeze on the standard 
deduction, which is presently $85 per 
month,and the excess shelter/dependent- 
care deduction, which is presently $115 
per month. 

The Reagan administration had rec- 
ommended that these deduction levels be 
made permanent. However, the commit- 
tee voted to keep these constant only 
until July 1, 1983, at which time index- 
ing would be resumed, with consequent 
increased costs. 

I know it is boring to look at figures 
and look at projections, but one of the 
many mistakes that have been made in 
Washington, D.C., is that we have put a 
band-aid on something one day, but did 
not treat the wound. We found out a year 
or two later that it had festered and was 
in an aggravated state. I say to you, Mr. 
President, that one of the major fiscai 
problems of Federal Government is this 
business of indexing. 


It is all very comfortable to sit or stand 
here on this floor and say we are going to 
index this so no one will get hurt. The 
problem with that is that we are hurting 
the country, we are hurting the poor most 
of all, and we have endangered the very 
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economic stability of this country by such 
foolishness as that. 

So I say that indexing is far and away 
the most dangerous political exercise in 
which this Congress has engaged cer- 
tainly during the time that I have been 
here in terms of fiscal responsibility. It is 
not fiscal responsibility. It is fiscal irre- 
sponsibility. Frankly we have snookered 
many millions of Americans by using that 
band-aid approach and taking the view 
of “sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.” 

We have just about run out the string, 
Mr. President, because in this Govern- 
ment if we do not—by whatever mecha- 
nism we choose to adopt in terms of taxes 
and in spending—restore fiscal responsi- 
bility, we will not restore fiscal stability, 
because you cannot spend more, you can- 
not commit more, than your income as an 
individual or as a family or as a Govern- 
ment and survive very long. 

I was discussing a moment ago the 
temporary freeze on the standard deduc- 
tion and for excess shelter/dependent 
care, and so forth. The cost associated 
with these deductions when they are re- 
sumed will be $396 million in fiscal year 
1985, for example. 

Just one little flick of the pen and we 
have spent $396 million in fiscal year 
1985. and we have hidden it. We have put 
it behind us, and we say we do not have 
to worry about it any more, so forget it. 
But the poor guys and ladies who are in 
this Senate and in the House of Repre- 
sentatives when that appropriations bill 
comes up several years hence will rue the 
day that we so cavalierly made that com- 
mitment. 

I firmly believe that one of the greatest 
weaknesses of the legislative process is 


[By fiscal years, in millions of dollars} 


1984 1985 1986 


Baseline: ! 


Amount reconciled in S. 1007: 
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well-intentioned shortsightedness. It is 
not that anyone is evil who engages in 
this kind of budgetary legerdemain; it is 
just a matter of being shortsighted and 
wanting to do what Davy Crockett said 
we could do, spend somebody eise s money 
for what we perceive to be the impas- 
sioned purpose. 


That is a long way of saying that this 
Senator sees no reason for us to decide 
now that we should resume indexing of 
these deductions to which I referred in 
July 1983. I think we should make the 
freeze permanent and then face up to the 
question at that time as to what addi- 
tional relief if any this Senate and the 
House of Representatives respectively 
wish to vote. If a future Congress decides 
to adjust the deduction levels, so be it. 
But these automatic increases, Mr. Presi- 
dent, are dragging this Nation down in 
terms of fiscal stability. 

I do not criticize my committee which 
is composed of some of the finest Sen- 
ators who ever sat in this body, and I am 
devoted to them and have great affection 
for them, but I must confess that the 
committee reported a bill that simply 
postpones the day of reckoning, and one 
of the recommendations that I am going 
to make on this floor is that the deduc- 
tions be frozen permanently as recom- 
mended by the administration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that a table be printed in the RECORD 
at this point showing the baseline, the 
amount proposed for reconciliation, the 
amount reconciled in S. 1007, and the 
difference. 


There being no objection. the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


1983 1984 


12, 947 
12, 946 


—2, 327 
—2, 327 


Estimated authorization level 

Estimated outlays... Somn 
Amount proposed {cr recon : 

Budget authority 

Budget outlays. ...........-.....- 


13, 262 
13, 261 


—2,507  —2, 690 
—2,507 —2,690 


13, 414 
13, 413 


Budget autho-it / 
Budzet outla sss 
Difference: 
1 
Budget Dutla ys 


—2, 153 
—2, 153 


+183 


—2, 450 
—2. 450 


+123 
+123 


1 Figures from Rept. No. 97-28, to accompany S. Con. Res. 
Resolution, fiscal year 1981. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I reserve 
the remainder of my time, and I thank 
the Chair. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, did the 
Senator from Arkansas seek recognition? 

Mr. PRYOR. Yes. 

Mr. LEAHY. I yield such time to the 
Senator from Arkansas as he needs. 

Mr. PRYOR. I appreciate my distin- 
guished friend from Vermont yielding to 
me. 

Mr. President, I rise this afternoon to 
discuss for a few moments this bill which 
is before the Senate at this t'me, because 
I think it represents what I call a his- 
toric change in the direction of the food 
stamp program. I do not think ever in 
this program's history has the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, of which Iam a mem- 
ber, made more of an effort to make re- 
ductions in spend‘ng or to curtail error, 
waste, fraud, and abuse in this program. 

Iam not here this afternoon, Mr. Pres- 
ident, to say that this bill is perfect. We 
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have worked long and hard on this piece 
of legislation, and I have stood with 
many on the committee seeking further 
reductions in the food stamp program, 
but I think we have made enough cuts 
and hope that no additional cuts will be 
made by this body. 

This bill reduces food stamp expendi- 
tures by over $8.5 billion during the next 
4 years. The administration has stated 
that it expects to save an additional $180 
million a year through administrative 
action. Total reductions would, there- 
fore, exceed some $9 billion. 

In the recently adopted budget reso- 
lution, the Committee on Agricuiture, 
Nutrition, and Forestry was directed to 
achieve food stamp savings of $1.5 billion 
in fiscal year 1982, $2 billion in fiscal 
vear 1983, and $2.3 billion in fiscal year 
1984. 

Mr. President, S. 1007 actually exceeds 
these totals. It goes a step further by 
saving an additional $400 million in fis- 


+183 


? Estimates by Congressional Budget Office. 


cal year 1982, an additional $180 million 
in fiscal year 1983, and an additional 
$130 million in fiscal year 1984. 

Mr. Fresident. I supported, as I have 
stated, many of the cuts that have been 
fasnioned by the committee. I believe 
them to be justified. But I question the 
wisdom of making additional cuts. My 
fear is that, in further pruning the 
branches, we might endanger the tree 
itself. 

(Mr. MURKOWSKI assumed the 
chair.) 

Mr. FRYOR. S. 1007 already contains 
a battery of provisions to restrict eligi- 
bility and reduce the costs of this pro- 
gram. I would like to discuss just a few 
of these provisions and will give a brief 
description of each. 

First, all households with gross in- 
comes over 130 percent of the poverty 
line would be eliminated. Thus a million 
persons would be dropped from food 

stamp rolls. 
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Second, in Puerto Rico, income limits 
would be cut so that they are oo percent 
of the income umits in the United 
States. Ali nousehoids over this ievel 
would be terminated. Then, on April 1, 
1982, the ruerto nico tood stamp pro- 
gram would be converted into a biock 
grant funded at %5 percent of current 
leveis. 

This, Mr. President, was my amend- 
ment in the committee. It is going to save 
us over a quarter of a billion dollars 
alone. 

Third, cost-of-living adjustments 
would be provided every 15 months for 
the next 3 years instead of every 12 
months. 

Fourth, all households with a member 
on strike would be eliminated unless the 
household was receiving food stamps 
before its member went on strike. 

Fifth, households with earned income 
would have 15 percent of their earnings 
disregarded—to compensate for taxes 
and work expenses—instead of 20 per- 
cent, as currently provided. Since more 
income would be counted, benefit levels 
would be reduced and costs would 
decline. 

Sixth, households would have benefits 
based on income during a prior month, 
thereby improving the accuracy of bene- 
fit computations and reducing losses 
through errors. 

Seventh, households would no longer 
receive a full month’s benefits for the 
month in which they apply. Instead, 
benefits would be provided only from the 
date of application through the end of 
the month. 

Eighth, States will now have the op- 
tion, Mr. President—and I think this is 
a key feature and it is one that was dis- 
cussed at great length by the members 
of the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture—of establishing workfare programs 
in which food stamp recipients would be 
required to work in return for their food 
stamp benefits. 

Ninth, for 3 years after entering 
the country, legal aliens who entered 
the country with an affidavit of support 
from a sponsor would be ineligible for 
food stamps if the sponsor had sufficient 
income or resources to support them. 

Tenth, food stamp deductions, now 
adjusted annually in accordance with 
the Consumer Price Index, would be 
frozen at their current levels for 2% 
years. After that time, homeownership 
costs—the most rapidly rising part of the 
index—would be excluded from future 
adjustments so that deductions would 
rise at a slower rate. 

Eleventh, all benefit liberalizations 
scheduled to take effect in fiscal year 
1982 would be repealed, including a re- 
peal of provisions to expand the child 
care deduction and the medical deduc- 
tion. 

Twelfth. if a person voluntarily avit a 
job at any point. his or her household 
would lose food stamps for 90 days. 

Thirteenth, program costs are capped 
for fiscal year 1981 and for each of the 
next 4 fiscal vears. 

Mr. President. in addition to these de- 
letions, S. 1007 also tightens up substan- 
tially on error and fraud. 
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First, households that receive ille- 
gitimate benefits, whetner througn error 
or fraud, would have to pay them back. 
This would be enforcea by deducting 
overpayments from future benefits. 

Second, penalties tor fraud would be 
stiffened and extended to cases ol mis- 
representation as well as fraud. Manda- 
tory prison sentences would be required 
for any second offense. 

Third, social security numbers would 
be collected from all recipients, and 
States would be required to detect unre- 
ported income sources. 

Fourth, States would also be held liable 
for excessive losses due to issuance of 
food stamps through the mail. 

Mr. President, these provisions result 
in substantial reductions in food stamp 
costs and tighten program operation. 
The committee bill not only reflects 
every provision offered by the adminis- 
tration to reduce error and fraud, but 
aiso contains a number of additional 
provisions offered by members of the 
committee. 

As it now stands, the bill more than 
meets the requirements of the budget res- 
olution. It meets the wishes of the Ameri- 
can public for a more efficient and less 
costly food stamp program. 

We need to be careful not to go over- 
board in our determination to cut this 
program. The truly needy, the elderly, 
and the poor—those who get an adequate 
diet only because of the food stamp pro- 
gram—must be protected against exces- 
sive or arbitrary reductions. And we must 
avoid losing this crucial sense of equity 
by making further benefit reductions at 
this particular time. 

I yield back the remainder of my time, 
Mr. President, to the Senator from 
Vermont. 

Mr. LEAHY. I thank the Senator from 
Arkansas for his, as always, extremely 
good, extremely comprehensive, state- 
ment. He has touched on so many points 
that I will not repeat them all, but cer- 
tainly he has emphasized, and empha- 
sized very well, the fact that we worked 
extremely hard in the committee to make 
cuts. 

We are really faced with two things 
in this, Mr. President, or two choices in 
this program. We can either have a pro- 
gram or not have a program. It is that 
simple. We can go and make massive 
other cuts in the program and, having 
done that, we would so decimate the pro- 
gram that we would be far more honest 
if we said that we were going to get rid 
of it, and are not going to abolish mal- 
nourishment and hunger in this country; 
that we are not going to take a very posi- 
tive step to get rid of hunger and mal- 
nourishment in this country. Or we can 
Say we acknowledge hunger and mal- 
nourishment in this country, and the 
food stamp program is one of the steps 
that could be taken to eradicate it and 
we will do everything posible to make it 
as good a step as possible, a step that 
reflects our concern. a concern shared 
by Republicans and Democrats. that the 
taxpayers’ money must be spent wisely. 
After all, each one of us is also a tax- 
paver as are our families. 

The distinguished chairman of our 
Senate Committee on Agriculture, my 
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dear colleague from North Carolina, has 
said that maybe we should have bitten 
the buliet and set up better procedures. 

I submit to him that that is exactly 
what we have been doing for the last 
year and a half. We have been working 
very, very hard on this. I was here as 
part of the debate, as were Senator DOLE 
and others, Senator HUDDLESTON and 
others, last year when we went through 
a very lengthy exercise in cutting out 
substantial amounts of money from the 
food stamp program and substantially 
tightening procedures. 

We have talked about what this pro- 
gram might cost if we pass S. 1007 as it 
is here today in the outyears. Well, let 
us just take a look at that. Certainly no- 
body on this Hill, Republican or Demo- 
crat, has accused President Reagan of 
runaway generosity in social programs. 
Nobody has assumed that OMB Director 
Stockman has opened the barn door and 
let the financial horses loose on social 
programs. So let us just take a look at 
the program that President Reagan and 
Mr. Stockman proposed in food stamps, 
and let us take a look at what we have 
done with it. 

I submit indeed we did bite the bullet. 
In fact, by the time reauthorization rolls 
around before this body, with the pro- 
jections we have here, we will have 
saved $350 million more than the 
amounts recommended by President 
Reagan and by his OMB Director. 

So I submit we started with the bare- 
bones budget, as described by President 
Reagan, a safety-net budget as de- 
scribed by President Reagan, a carefully 
honed budget as described by President 
Reagan, and we actually cut it further. 

A couple of other things we should 
talk about. One is the elimination of the 
purchase requirement. Certainly, that 
has brought about increased participa- 
tion. But a large part of that increase 
was debated on the floor of this Senate 
and debated on the floor of the other 
body and it was intended. It was antici- 
pated and it was intended and one of 
the things that a majority of the Mem- 
bers of both bodies, the House and the 
Senate, Republican and Democrat, voted 
for was that increased participation. It 
was to be paid for by other changes in 
the law—raising the benefit reduction 
rate, lowering eligibility requirements. 
These things paid for the increased par- 
ticipation. 

Mr. President, I would point out some- 
thing that should be of note to each one 
of us who has any significant rural areas 
within our constituency, that the in- 
crease in particivation has been greatest 
in rural areas. Elimination of the pur- 
chase requirement has brought rural 
areas into a particivation rate far great- 
er than it had been before. An argument 
could be made that putting the purchase 
requirement back on would hurt rural 
areas far more than anywhere else. 

The fact that in rural areas the in- 
crease was five times as great as in most 
urban areas. accounts overall for most 
of the increase. 

I realize the rural areas do not have 
the political clout that the urban areas 
do, but, as a Senator from a very rural 
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State, I intend to fight for them on that 
question. 

We should also point out that there 
have been a number of economic 
changes since the elimination of the pur- 
chase requirement was implemented. 
Two are obvious to every person in this 
country—higher inflation and higher 
unemployment. 

Food prices and inflation alone has 
caused over half the increase in food 
stamp costs in the past few years. 

I would point out, on the question of 
fraud and abuse, that when we held 
hearings just a few years ago on the 
question of elimination of the purchase 
requirement, the testimony at that time 
was that one of the greatest areas of 
fraud, one of the greatest areas of abuse 
in the food stamp program, was being 
done by a number of large banks that 
took the money from the food stamp 
purchase requirement and, instead of 
turning it over immediately to the Gov- 
ernment, as they were supposed to as 
depositories, they would use it for several 
days as a constant float of money and 
would end up getting enormous sums of 
taxpayers’ money interest free that they 
could loan out to their own customers. 
The millions of dollars involved there 
was one of the most significant areas of 
fraud in the food stamp program. That 
was eliminated when we eliminated the 
purchase requirement, that and, of 
course, the elimination of substantial 
administrative costs. 

There are a number of other areas 
that we could talk about, but I suspect 
most of them have been debated back 
and forth in the committee. A number of 


them are referred to in my own state- 


ment, the distinguished chairman's 
statement, the statement of the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas, the state- 
ment of the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas, and there will be others. 

I know that our distinguished chair- 
man (Mr. HLus) has suggested that it 
is perhaps time to move to some amend- 
ments. I tend to agree with him on that. 

I yield to the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I thank 
my friend from Vermont. I yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
Symms). 

Mr. SYMMS. I thank the Senator for 
yielding. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 139 
(Subsequently Numbered Amendment No. 
63) 

(Purpose: To reinstate the purchase require- 
ment for food stamps) 

Mr. President, I send an amendment 
to the desk and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Idaho (Mr. Syms) pro- 


poses an unprinted amendment numbered 
139. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 
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On page 39, between lines 17 and 18, in- 
sert the following new section: 


PURCHASE REQUIREMENT 


Sec. 108. (a) Section 3(b) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 is amended by inserting 
before the period at the end thereof “and 
any amount to be paid by such household 
for such allotment”. 

(b) Section 7(b) of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977 is amended by striking out the third 
and fourth sentences. 

(c)(1) Section 8 of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsections: 

“(d) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, households, other than households 
containing a member who is sixty years of 
age or over or who receives supplemental 
security income benefits under title XVI of 
the Social Security Act or disability pay- 
ments under title II of the Social Security 
Act, shall be charged” for the allotments is- 
sued to them, and the amount of such charge 
shall represent a reasonable investment on 
the part of the household, but in no event 
more than 30 per centum of the household's 
income, except that— 

“(1) allotments may be issued without 
charge to households with an income of less 
than $30 per month for a family of four 
under standards of eligibility prescribed by 
the Secretary; and 

“(2) the Secretary shall provide a reason- 
able opportunity for any eligible household 
to elect to be issued an allotment less than 
the allotment authorized to be issued to such 
household under subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion. 


The charge to be paid by any eligible house- 
hold electing to exercise the option described 
in clause (2) of the preceding sentence shall 
be an amount which bears the same ratio to 
the amount which would have been payable 
under this subsection for an allotment issued 
to such household under subsection (a) as 
the allotment actually issued to such house- 
hold bears to the allotment that would have 
been issued to such household under such 
subsection. 

“(e)(1) Funds derived from the charges 
made for allotments shall be promptly de- 
posited, in a manner prescribed in the regu- 
lations issued pursuant to this Act, in a 
separate account maintained in the Treasury 
of the United States for such purpose. Such 
deposits shall be available, without limita- 
tion to fiscal years, for the redemption of 
coupons. 

(2) (A) The Secretary shall by regulation 
prescribe the manner in which funds derived 
from the distribution of coupons (charges 
made for allotments) shall be deposited by 
coupon issuers. Such regulations shall con- 
tain provisions requiring that coupon issuers 
promptly deposit such funds in the manner 
prescribed by the Secretary, except that such 
regulations shall, at a minimum, require that 
(1) such deposits be made at least weekly, 
and (ii) uron the accumulation of a balance 
on hand of $1,000 or more, such deposits be 
made within two banking days following the 
accumulation of such amount. 

“(B) Any coupon issuer, or any officer, em- 
ployee, or agent thereof, convicted of vio- 
lating the regulations issued under subpara- 
graph (A) of this paragraph shall be fined 
not more than $3.000, or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both. 


“(3) (A) Coupon issuers receiving funds de- 
rived from the distribution of coupons 
(charges made for allotments) shall be 
deemed to be receiving such funds as fiduci- 
aries of the Federal Government, and such 
coupon issuers shall immediately set aside 
all such funds as funds of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Funds derived from the distribu- 
tion of coupons (charges made for allot- 
ments) shall not be used, before the deposit 
of such funds in the manner prescribed by 
the Secretary, for the benefit of any person. 
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partnership, corporation, association, organi- 
zation, or entity other than the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

B) Any coupon issuer, or any officer, em- 
ployee, or agent thereof, convicted of vio- 
lating subparagraph (A) of this paragraph 
shall te fined not more than $10,000 or a sum 
equal to the amount of funds involved in 
the violation, whichever is the greater, or 
imprisoned not more than ten years, or both, 
except if the amount of such funds is less 
than $1,000, then such issuer shall be fined 
not more than $3,000, or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both. 

(4) (A) The Secretary shall by regulation 
require that upon the deposit, in the manner 
prescribed by the Secretary, of funds de- 
rived from the distribution of coupons 
(charges made for allotments), coupon is- 
suers shall immediately send a written notice 
to the State agency, accompanied by an 
appropriate voucher, confirming such de- 
posit. In additioa to such other information 
deemed by the Secretary to be appropriate, 
sach regulations shall require that such no- 
tice contain— 

“(1) the name and address of the coupon 
issuer; 

“(il) the total receipts of such coupon 
issuer derived from the distribution of cou- 
pons (charges made for allotments) during 
the deposit period; 

(ail) the amount of the deposit; 

“(iv) the name and address of the deposi- 
tory; and 

“(v) an oath or affirmation signed by the 
coupon issuer or, in the case of a corporation 
or other entity not a natural person, by an 
appropriate official of the coupon issuer, 
certifying that the information contained 
in such notice is true and correct to the best 
of such persoa's knowledge and belief. 

B) Any coupon issuer, or any officer, em- 
ployee, or agent thereof, convicted of failing 
to provide the notice required under sub- 
paragraph (A) of this paragraph shall be 
fined not more than $3,000, or imprisoned 
not more than one year, or both. 

“(C) Any coupon issuer, or any officer, em- 
ployee, or agent thereof, who knowingly pro- 
vides false information in any notice re- 
quired under subparagraph (A) of this para- 
graph shall be fined not more than $10,000, 
or imprisoned not more than ten years, or 
both. 

“(5)(A) The Secretary shall by regulation 
require each coupon issuer at intervals pre- 
scribed by the Secretary, but not less often 
than monthly, to send to the Secretary, or 
his designee, a written report of the issuer's 
operations during such period under the food 
stamp program. In addition to such other 
information deemed by the Secretary to be 
appropriate, the regulations shall require 
that the report contain— 

“(i) the name and address of the coupon 
issuer; 


“(il) the total receipts of the coupon 
issuer derived from the distribution of cou- 
pons (charges made for allotments) during 
the report period; 

“(ill) the total amount of deposits made 
by the issuer of funds derived from the dis- 
tribution of coupons (charges made for al- 
lotments) during such period; 

“(iv) the name and address of each de- 
pository receiving such funds from such is- 
suer; and 


“(v) an oath or affirmation. signed by the 
coupon issuer, or in the case of a corporation 
or other entity not a natural person, by an 
appropriate official of the coupon issuer, cer- 
tifying that the information contained in 
the report is true and correct to the best of 
such person's knowledge and belief. 

“(B) Any coupon issuer, or any officer, em- 
ployee, or agent thereof, convicted of falling 
to provide any report required under sub- 
paragaph (A) of this paragraph shall be fined 
not more than $3.000, or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both. 
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(0) Any coupon issuer, or any officer, em- 
ployee, or agent thereof, who knowingly pro- 
vides false information in any report re- 
quired under subparagraph (A) of this para- 
graph shall be fined not more than $10,000, or 
imprisoned not more than ten years, or both. 

“(6) The Secretary may by regulation re- 
quire State agencies to provide periodic re- 
ports to the Secretary, or his designee, con- 
taining a consolidation of the respective 
coupon issuer's notices to such State agencies 
at such intervals as the Secretary in his 
discretion deems appropriate. 

“(7) The Secretary and the United States 
Postal Service shall jointly arrange for the 
prompt deposit of funds collected by the 
United States Postal Service on behalf of a 
State from charges made for coupon allot- 
ments.“ 

(2) The heading for section 8 of such Act 
(7 U.S.C 2017) is amended to read as follows: 
“VALUE OF COUPON ALLOTMENT AND CHARGES 

TO BE MADE”. 

(d) Section 15(a) of such Act is amended 
by inserting “purchase by and” before “‘is- 
suance”. 

(e)(1) Section 18(a)(1) of such Act is 
amended by inserting after the second sen- 
tence the following new sentence: Such 
portion of any such appropriation as may 
be required to pay for the value of the cou- 
pon allotments issued to eligible households 
which is in excess of the charges paid by 
such households for such allotments shall 
be transferred to and made a part of the 
separate account created under section 8 
(d) (1) of this Act.“. 

(2) Section 18(b) of such Act is amend- 
ed— 

(A) by striking out the first sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “In 
any fiscal year the Secretary shall limit the 
value of coupons issued which is in excess 
of the value of coupons for which households 
are charged, to an amount which is not in 
excess of the portion of the appropriation 
for such fiscal year which is transferred in 
accordance with subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion to the separate account referred to in 
such subsection.”; and 

(B) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “If the Secretary de- 
termines that any of the funds in such sepa- 
rate account are no longer required to carry 
out the provisions of this Act, such portion 
of such funds shall be paid into the miscel- 
laneous receipts of the Treasury.”. 

(f) The amendments made by this section 
shall become effective on January 1, 1983. 

On page 52, line 9, insert, as amended 
by section 108.“ after 1977“. 

On page 52, line 12, strike out (c)“ and 
insert in lieu thereof (e) “. 


Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, with pas- 
sage of the food stamp amendments in 
1977 to the food stamp program, with 
that overall package came the elimina- 
tion of the so-called purchase require- 
ment. The purchase requirement was the 
requirement which reouired food stamp 
recipients to purchase a portion of their 
monthly food needs in order to receive 
food stamps. 

As a Member of the other body at the 
time, I fought the idea of what we called 
then “free” food stamps. We thought 
that the “free” food stamps would end 
up costing the taxpayers billions and bil- 
lions of dollars in not having the pro- 
gram carry out its original intention, 
which was intended by the food stamp 
program in the inception to be a program 
that was based vvon the fact that it was 
going to provide an adequate. nutri- 
tious diet for the recipients of the pro- 
gram. 
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Now, at the time, and in the debate in 
the other body, there was a great furor 
about it. Some of the predictions that I 
made, saying that this program will cost 
$5 or $6 billion within 2 years, were 
called erroneous. 

Well, Mr. President, I was wrong all 
right, because I was wrong on the con- 
servative side. It did not cost $6 bil- 
lion. It is up to $11 or $12 billion that 
the program is costing. 

I would say that the number of people 
have gone up astronomically. I am going 
to get into this in just a few moments. 

Consequently, as a result of that 
little bit of history, I would like to place 
before this body an amendment to S. 
1007 to reinstate the purchase require- 
ment to the food stamp program. 

If one studies the history of this pro- 
gram and goes clear back to when it 
first started as a trial program, the 
original intention of the food stamp pro- 
gram, Mr. President, was to have the 
States share in the costs. Before it ever 
got through the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate the first time, the 
Congress had, in its wisdom, decided the 
States should not share in the cost of 
the program. That would have provided 
a great deal of discipline to the program. 
The second part of the discipline was 
that the recipient would share in the 
cost of the program. 

Then, in 1977, that was removed from 
the program and, hence, the lid has been 
taken off the program, so to speak. and 
it is an open invitation to the public to 
come in and get the free food stamps 
and the program has gotten out of hand. 

Now, what my amendment will essen- 
tially do is return the program to the 
pre-1977 guidelines, with one very im- 
portant distinction, and that is that the 
elderly, blind, or disabled recipient will 
not be required to purchase their food 
stamps. They and the most truly needy 
recipients with the lowest incomes would 
continue to receive food stamps without 
having to meet the purchase require- 
ment. 

Now, in 1977, Mr. President, we pre- 
dicted that the elimination of the pur- 
chase requirement would not only in- 
crease participation in the program, but 
that it would most benefit those eligibles 
who had the highest income, and those 
who had to pay the most for their food 
stamps. The poorest recinients did not 
then, nor will they now under my 
amendment, have to purchase a share 
of their food stamps. This prediction, 
unfortunately, Mr. President, was fright- 
eningly accurate. Participation at that 
time in 1977 was 15 million people; a 
mere 24% years later, it is nearing 23 
million people. 

We also predicted that the elimination 
of the purchase requirement would 
transform the program from a nutrition 
program into a general income supple- 
ment by freeing up the money that 
households would otherwise spend for 
food. It is now clear that that prediction 
has also come true. Quoting the Con- 
gressional Budget Office: 

Rapid price increases have resulted in low 
and lower-income families choosing to re- 
allocate their limited incomes so as to se- 
lect those commodities which are subsidized 
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and thereby continue to maintain their real 
purchasing power in the non-subsidized 
goods. Since the elimination of the purchase 
requirement, the food stamp program has 
become more of a direct income transfer 
program, directly substitutable for non- 
food purchases. 


I know that the day that passed on the 
floor of the House of Representatives it 
was reported on the national news that 
night. People were interviewed and they 
as much as said that. They said now they 
would be able to spend more of their in- 
come on other things that they would 
choose to spend it on and less on food 
because they no longer had to come up 
with that commitment to the family 
budget to purchase food as was the in- 
tention of this program back in the late 
1960’s when it started. 

The CBO also noted that: 

Re-establishing the purchase requirement 
would decrease substitution, and increase 
the effectiveness of the transfer in increasing 
food purchases. It still remains unclear if 
increased food purchases, however, means 
improved nutritional status. 


The General Accounting Office has 
also assessed the impact of Congress’ 
elimination of the purchase require- 
ment: 

The program effect was that the food 
stamp program no longer served to require 
households to set aside sufficient resources 
to be able to obtain nutritious diets. It be- 
came an effort to supplement family income 
in the hope that households would wisely 
use enough non-food coupons resources for 
food. 

It also was partially responsible for the 
large influx of households into the program 
and the resulting steep escalation of program 
costs. 

Jn addition to emphasizing the food stamp 
program as a nutrition program rather than 
an income supplement program, reinstate- 
ment of the purchase requirement could be 
expected to help control and possibly reduce 
program costs to the extent that households 
would drop out of the program or would be 
discouraged from participating. 


They told us in 1977 that elimination 
of the purchase requirement would curb 
illegal abuse of the program, which had 
some factual bas's in that food stamp 
vendors were eliminated. 

But it is also likely that the perceived 
value of food stamos by participating 
households would decrease, since they 
would pay nothing for them, and that 
the potential for trafficking and other 
illegal activity would increase. 

Although quality control was dis- 
banded during implementation of the 
new program, and as such we do not 
really have any quality control data to 
quote, the USDA's Office of the Inspector 
General has revealed several illegal traf- 
ficking schemes in the program that was 
to reduce abuse. 

The most recent, and largest example 
of such fraud came forth only last year, 
when the IG revealed details of “Arab- 
scam,” the biggest illegal trafficking 
scheme in the history of the program. 

In short, our greatest fears over the 
elimination of the purchase requirement 
have come true. 

What are those fears? The fact that 
there is going to be more abuse; that 
the program is running rampant; that 
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instead of 1.5 million people on the pro- 
gram we have 23 million people on the 
program; we have 1 out of every 10 
Americans receiving them, and the pro- 
gram in place would allow a number 
much greater than that to get on. They 
are advertising it and making the word 
known. 

Not only that, but we lost the discipline 
of the program. We lost the adequate, 
nutritious diet, Mr. President, that this 
program used to have, which was one of 
the virtues of the program, that the peo- 
ple who received the stamps were guar- 
anteed an adequate, nutritious diet. That 
is no longer the case. 

Just go back and study the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp and the legislative his- 
tory on this, Mr. President. You will note 
that in the House at that time, once the 
purchase requirement passed the other 
body the then chairman of the House 
Committee on Agricu.ture amended tne 
bill to remove the words and the lan- 
guage from the legislation that made 
any reference to adequate, nutritious 
diet. 

There could be no misconception about 
this program, that it was to become an 
income transfer program and no longer 
a program aimed at guaranteeing Ameri- 
cans who receive the benefits of this pro- 
gram an adequate, nutritious diet. 

It is simply not good policy to allow 
this program to burgeon at the levels 
that it has over the past few years since 
the elimination of the purchase require- 
ment. The Carter administration admit- 
ted that at least 3.5 million new partici- 
pants in the program came about as a 
result of this action, and the CBO has 
attributed fully 70 to 80 percent of the 
growth in the program to the elimina- 
tion of the purchase requirement. 

As I mentioned earlier, my amend- 
ment would not apply to the blind, 
elderly, or the disabled. It would also 
not apply to the lowest income partici- 
pants, which represent 20 percent of the 
current food stamp caseload. 

They would be exempt because their 
incomes are below the lowest income 
scale used to determine the amount of 
the recipient’s purchase contribution. 

Thus the amendment would reinstate 
the purchase requirement for some 55 
percent of current recipients. These 
households are all households with in- 
come, and they should be required to 
allot some of their disposable income to 
the purchase of food as a condition of 
receiving their food stamps. 

That point has been raised by Republi- 
cans and Democrats alike, and I think no 
one said it any more eloquently than 
Representative Leonor Sullivan, who was 
an acknowledged author of the food 
stamp program. She said: 

No one—no one—should receive food 
stamps free, no matter how small their in- 
come. That was another mistake made in 
1970. They should be required to pay some- 
thing for the food stamps—whatever they 
can afford to spend for food out of their 
limited income, even if it is only 50 cents 
or $1 for a month's food. 

Otherwise, and this is now the case in some 
situations—the stamps are considered a kind 
of “funny money“ which are merely handed 
over as a gift from some mysterious source 
and do not have to be regarded as something 
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you work for and buy. Anything handed over 
free in that fashion, whether it be food 
stamps or anything else, invites cheating 
and abuse. 

I am proud to be known as the author 
of the Food Stamp Acts of 1959, 1964, 1967, 
and 1968. The 1970 act was a mistake which 
needs repair. This Congress has failed since 
1970 to follow through in removing the faults 
in the program, because of great co..troversy 
over what those faults are. 

I hope that the next Congress can look at 
the legislation with less passion and more 
care and reasonableness and put the program 
back on the track, so that only those clearly 
in need of this food assistance may receive 
it and all those who do need it can qualify 
for it. No more and no less. 


Mr. President, I urge the adoption of 
my amendment, and note that it is not 
opposed by the administration aithough 
it is not a part of their recommendations. 
In:closing, I would like the administra- 
tion’s comments on the issue to become 
a part of this record. Iam quoting Depu- 
ty Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
John Bode: 

Had the present administration been in 
office in 1977 when the purchase requirement 
was eliminated, we would not have supported 
that proposal. The purchase requirement 
greatly improves the nutritional character 
of the program and has a stabilizing effect 
on the program costs. 

However, because of some administrative 
concerns we did not include implementation 
of the purchase requirement in our legisla- 
tive package. 

The administration feels the administra- 
tive costs associated with reimplementation 
are negligible relative to the budgetary sav- 
ings that would follow establishment of the 
purchase requirements, but the administra- 
tion takes no position, 


Mr. President, I ask my colleagues to 
support this amendment, which I think 
is worthy of the support of this body. 

Mr. HELMS addressed the Chair. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Idaho for 
his amendment. 


Mr. President, I ask the Senator from 
Idaho if he would be willing to agree to 
a certain technical modification of his 
amendment, correcting an error made in 
the drafting process. We have already 
discussed this with the Senator and he 
understands the modification. It is in 
numbering the paragraphs. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I am 
happy to accept the modification. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is so modified. 


The modification reads as follows: 

On page 1, line 13 strike “(d)” and insert 
“(0)”. 

On page 2, line 19, strike (e)“ and in- 
sert (d) “. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, as the Sen- 
ator from Idaho (Mr. Symms) has stated, 
his amendment involves the partial rein- 
statement of the purchase requirement 
offered by the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, Nutrition and For- 
estry, a proposal that was defeated in 
the committee by a vote of 10 to 7. 

Mr. President, I think it should be em- 
phasized again that this amendment ex- 
cepts the elderly, the blind, and the dis- 
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abled. They are exempted from the re- 
quirement which would be reinstated 
January 1, 1983, under the gentleman's 
amendment. 

More than perhaps any other reform 
which was before the committee, the pur- 
chase requirement promises the best hope 
for achieving long-term program stabil- 
ity which is so imperative in this program 
which has grown astronomically since 
the elimination of the purchase require- 
ment in 1979. 

The amendment which the chairman 
offered in committee would reinstitute 
the purchase requirement exactly as it 
was in effect before its elimination with 
the Food Stamp Act Amendments of 1977 
(effective January, 1979) with one excep- 
tion: the elderly, blind, and disabled 
would not be required to purchase their 
food stamps; they would continue to re- 
ceive food stamps without being required 
to pay a purchase requirement.” 

The introduction of “free food stamps” 
into the program beginning in 1979 is 
the single greatest cause for the tremen- 
dous growth in participation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table showing the steady 
climb in participation since the elimina- 
tion of the purchase requirement be 
printed in the Recor» at this point. 


There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as lollows: 

Monthly food stamp participation 


January 1979 17, 292, 943 
February 1979 
March 1979 

April 1979 18, 530, 748 
18, 343, 842 
18, 213, 315 
18, 396, 987 
19,013, 408 
19, 308, 801 
19, 371, 107 


June 1979 

July 1979 

August 1979 

September 1979 

October 1979 

November 1979 

December 1979 

January 1980 aa 
February 1980- 

March 1980 


20, 373, 892 
21, 161, 561 
21, 478, 656 
21, 559, 552 
21, 527, 178 
21, 640, 264 
21, 853, 641 
22, 055, 173 
21, 989, 686 
22, 169, 469 
121, 843, 864 
122, 148, 850 
122, 416, 051 
122, 814, 880 


July 1980 
August 1980 
September 1980 
October 1980 
November 1980 
December 1980 
January 1981 
February 1981 


Subject to revision. 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Mr. HELMS. Opponents of the pur- 
chase requirement have frequently con- 
tended that the rapid growth in program 
participation is not primarily due to the 
elimination of the purchase requirement. 
They have sought to justify program rar- 
ticipation by pointing to higher than 
usual unemployment since January, 1979. 

While it is true that unemployment 
has been somewhat higher since Janu- 
ary 1979, the increase in unemployment 
does not adequately explain the rapid 
increase in program participation. 

However, the monthly growth in food 
stamp participation, from 15.9 million in 
December of 1978 to 23 million in 1981— 
a growth of 7.1 million participants, or 
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over 3 million households in a little over 
2 years. 

During the same period of time, the 
number of people unemployed rose by 
only 1.4 million. 

Thus it should appear obvious that the 
elimination of the purchase requirement 
is the primary factor in this Mount Ev- 
erest-like increase. 

The Department of Agriculture during 
the Carter administration admitted that 
elimination of the purchase requirement 
was responsible for the addition of at 
least 3.5 million new participants. The 
Congressional Budget Office estimates 
that 70-80 percent of the growth since 
1979 can be attributed to the elimination 
of the purchase requirement. 

The Department has noted that the 
average income levels of participating 
households remained nearly the same 
before and after the elimination of the 
purchase requirement. This would indi- 
cate that there were few differences in 
the economic status of the households 
before or after elimination of the pur- 
chase requirement. It demonstrates that 
simply making the food stamps avail- 
able “free” made them more attractive 
to households who had previously de- 
cided not to participate. 

The Congressional Budget Office noted 
last year that increased food stamp par- 
ticipation seemed to have occurred be- 
cause during inflationary times: 

Low- and lower-middle income families 
choose to reallocate their limited incomes 
so as to select those commodities which are 
subsidized and thereby continue to maintain 
their real purchasing power in the non-subsi- 
dized goods. Since the elimination of the 
purchase requirement, the food stamp pro- 
gram has become more of a direct income 
transfer program, directly substitutable for 
non-food purchases. Hence, the propensity to 
participate in the program increases with 
relatively high rates of inflation in non-food, 
but still basic items. 


The elimination of the purchase re- 
quirement has been cited by many as 
removing the nutritional focus of the 
program. 

The Congressional Budget Office has 
made the following appraisal of rein- 
stating the purchase requirement on 
nutritional impact: 

It is not possible to accurately assess the 
impact of reinstating the purchase require- 
ment on the nutritional status of food stamp 
households. It is generally agreed, however, 
that a food stamp program containing a pur- 
chase requirement is likely to be more effec- 
tive in increasing food purchases per dollar 
distributed among participants than one 
without such a requirement. 

Re-establishing the purchase requirement 
would decrease substitution, and increase the 
effectiveness of the transfer in increasing 
food purchases. It still remains unclear if 
increased food purchases, however, means 
improved nutritional status. 


The General Accounting Office also 
substantiated the impact of eliminating 
the purchase requirement: 


The program effect was that the Food 
Stamp Program no longer served to require 
households to set aside sufficient resources 
to be able to obtain nutritious diets. It be- 
came an effort to supplement family income 
in the hope that households would wisely 
use enough non-food coupons resources for 
food. It also was partially responsible for the 
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large influx of households into the program 
and the resulting steep escalation of program 
costs 


In addition to emphasizing the Food Stamp 
Program as a nutrition program rather than 
an income supplement program, reinstate- 
ment of the purchase requirement could be 
expected to help control and possibly reduce 
program costs to the extent that households 
would drop out of the program or would be 
discouraged from participating. 


American taxpayers simply cannot af- 
ford providing “free food stamps”. 

The restoration of the purchase re- 
quirement which the chairman offered 
in committee and which the gentleman 
from Idaho (Mr. Swans) now offers 
would exempt the elderly, blind, and dis- 
abled. The Congress has expressed spe- 
cial concern in 1977, and subsequently, 
that these groups may have had lower 
participation rates than other groups of 
participants. 

Additionally, I agree with the Senator 
that these groups constitute the “truly 
needy” which we have been especially 
concerned with protecting. Excluding 
such households would exempt approxi- 
mately, one quarter of the current food 
stamp households. 

It should also be stressed that those at 
the lowest income scale would also be 
exempt from the purchase requirement. 
Those whose net incomes are below $115 
per month would be totally exempt. De- 
pending on the total level of deductions 
that a household might claim it is possi- 
ble that some households with net in- 
comes up to $230 per month would also 
be exempt. 

The Department of Agriculture and 
the Congressional Budget Office estimate 
that these lowest income participants 
represent 20 percent of all current par- 
ticipating households and would be ex- 
empt from the purchase requirement. 

Thus we are speaking of reinstating 
the purchase requirement for approxi- 
mately 55 percent of the current food 
stamp caseload. These are households 
with income, and they should return to 
the system of putting up part of that in- 
come to purchase their food stamps. 

The Congressional Budget Office has 
indicated that households subject to re- 
instatement of the purchase require- 
ment are likely to be larger (3.4 mem- 
bers compared to an overall average of 
2.8 members) and have larger benefit 
levels, and a greater proportion receives 
AFDC or general assistance benefits (70 
percent compared to 40 percent for the 
whole caseload). 

While the purchase requirement did 
present some opportunities for abuse, its 
elimination has simply increased such 
opportunities. We have exchanged the 
possibility of abuse among several thou- 
sand eligibility workers and banks han- 
dling purchase requirement money for 
the possibility of abuse among 23 mil- 
lion recipients many of whom see the 
benefits as involving no investment of 
their own and are more willing to traf- 
fick in food stamps—using them to buy 
major nonfood items. Indeed, the Act- 
ing Inspector-General Robert Magee 
told the committee it was his observa- 
tion that trafficking in food stamps has 
been on the increase since the elimina- 
tion of the purchase requirement. 
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It should be noted that the proposed 
amendment contains the antifraud 
safeguards which the Congress had en- 
acted before the elimination of the pur- 
chase requirement to improve program 
accountability. 

The administrative paperwork did not 
decrease noticeably as had been expected 
after the elimination of the purchase re- 
quirement, because the increased case- 
load resulting from elimination of the 
purchase requirement totally offset any 
anticipated administrative savings. The 
General Accounting Office has stated 
about reinstatement: 

Additional administrative costs would re- 
sult, but in all probability they would be off- 
set by the slower growth in overall program 
costs. 


It has been suggested that the food 
stamp program may be a likely candi- 
date for a future block grant. The re- 
establishment of a purchase requirement 
would present the States with a sta- 
bilized program in the event of a block 
grant some years hence. 

It was noted, especially by opponents, 
that the administration had not pro- 
posed reinstatement of the purchase re- 
quirement. However, the administra- 
tion’s position was stated by Deputy 
Assistant Secretary John Bode: 

Had the present Administration been in 
Office in 1977 when the purchase renuirement 
was eliminated, we would not have sup- 
ported that proposal. The purchase require- 
ment greatly improves the nutritional char- 
acter of the program and has a stabilizing 
effect on the program costs. However, be- 
cause of some administrative concerns we 
did not include reimplementation of the 
purchase requirement in our legislative 
package. 

The Administration feels the administra- 
tive costs associated with reimplementation 
are negligible relative to the budgetary sav- 
ings that would follow establishment of the 
purchase requirements, but the Administra- 
tion takes no position. 


Deputy Secretary Richard Lvng had 
stated the same point earlier in his testi- 
mony before the committee. 

It seems fairly clear that the main 
reason reinstatement was not recom- 
mended was because it would take some 
“lead time” to implement while the Office 
of Management and Budget was pri- 
marily interested in initiating imme- 
diate reductions. However, this reform 
holds great promise for long-term sav- 
ings. 

Mr. President, it is eminently reason- 
able to expect some food stamp recipi- 
ents to put forward a percentage of their 
incomes to purchase the food stamp cou- 
pons which they have received free in 
the past 2 years, and I commend the 
gentleman for his amendment. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I reserve 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. DOLE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Kansas such time as 
he requires. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas is recognized. 

Mr. HELMS. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield. 
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Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Senator from 
Kansas for yielding. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, it has been 
correctly stated that this amendment was 
discussed in the Agricuiture Committee. 
The vote was relatively close. The vote 
was 10 to 7. 

I have listened with interest to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
Syms). I find myself here supporting 
the administration in opposition to re- 
storing the purchase requirement. 

Deputy Secretary Lyng, in his testi- 
mony before the committee, stated the 
administration did not favor restoration 
of the purchase requirement because 
such a move would unquestionably raise 
administrative costs and complicate ad- 
ministration, thereby increasing error 
rates. 

I assume that is still the position of 
the administration. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield. 

Mr. SYMMS. I thank the Senator. 

I might point out to my distinguished 
chairman of the Finance Committee that 
Assistant Secretary Mary Jarratt at 
that time was a staff employee of the 
House Agriculture Committee and wrote 
all the arguments for the then minority 
leader of the Subcommittee on Agricul- 
ture that handled the legislation. 

I cannot imagine that Ms. Jarrat’s 
position has changed, and the adminis- 
tration’s position. She certainly is the 
spokesman for the administration on 
this issue. I should be very surprised if 
her position had changed on that. 

(Mr. CHAFEE assumed the chair.) 

Mr. DOLE. I shall be happy to have 
her views. I guess if the administration 
now has a different view, I should be 
happy to have those. We cannot seem 
to get any views out of the administra- 
tion, very honestly. 


In fact, I think it would be very help- 
ful to a Republican Senate if, in fact, we 
had the administration's position on the 
bill before us. It is my understanding 
that they do not oppose it. I hope that, 
by the time we vote tomorrow, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture will indicate his 
support for the bill as it is before us at 
this time or, if not, to point out areas 
where he believes that the Senate should 
make some changes. If anybody happens 
to be around from the administration 
in this area, it would be helpful to us, 
as we discuss this proposal, to know their 
posit'on. 


I understand that they are under some 
pressure not to get involved in this de- 
bate, but, as far as this Senator is con- 
cerned. the administration does not wish 
to restore the purchase requirement. If, 
in fact, they have another view, that view 
should have been expressed at the hear- 
ing. If not, it should be expressed at this 
time. 

Mr. SYMMS. If the Senator from Kan- 
sas will yield further, in all fairness to 
the Senator from Kansas, I have not had 
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any contact with the administration on 
this subject. I only know that the As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture, Mary 
Jarratt, has been very helpful to this 
Senator, when he was a Member of the 
other body, on this subject. I have not 
d.scussed it with them recently, so I do 
not want to leave the wrong impression 
on the floor at this time. 

Mr. DOLE. I understand that, Mr. 
President. I have no quarrel with Ms. 
Jarratt. I do not think she was confirmed 
at the time we were discussing this in 
public, and she did not participate in 
the debate. If she has a view now and 
would care to share it with us, it would 
be helpful. 

In spite of that, Mr. President, this is 
an argument that certainly has two sides. 
My own efforts in this area began, I 
guess, in 1975 or 1976. (AsI recall, I might 
add that I voted against the first food 
stamp program.) However, we did elimi- 
nate the purchase requirement in 1977. I 
believe the result has been the reduc- 
tion of administrative costs and paper- 
work. We have had an effort, as I have 
indicated, to restore the purchase re- 
quirement except for the elderly and 
disabled. I think there is some question 
in the administration of the program as 
to whether, if we have a partial restora- 
tion of the purchase requirement, we 
would have, in effect, a dual program. 
This is strongly opposed by State and 
local food stamp administrators. 

Mr. President, it should be made clear 
again that the Committee on Agriculture 
did comply with the President’s request. 
We made sufficient cuts in the food 
stamp program—not only to meet the 
President’s request, but we exceeded the 
President’s request. It has been sug- 
gested here that we are going after “high 
income food stamp recipients.” But ‘f we 
adopt this proposal, the Congressional 
Budget Office estimates that nearly 3 
million low-income persons would no 
longer participate because they could not 
afford to buy their food stamps. After 
all, this was the intent of the amend- 
ment to eliminate the purchase require- 
ment in the first place. 


These 3 million people are poor and 
meet all the food stamp eligibility re- 
quirements. These are the people that 
the President has indicated he wants to 
protect with the so-called safety net, the 
“truly needy.” Again, as far as this Sen- 
ator knows, the President has not indi- 
cated that we ought to restore the pur- 
chase requirement. No one in the De- 
partment of Agriculture has indicated 
that we ought to restore the purchase 
requirement. That does not mean we 
cannot offer the amendment. The 
amendment was offered in the commit- 
tee, and the amendment was defeated. 


Mr. President, we are going to cut the 
costs of this program by over $8 billion 
in the next 4 years. The bill tightens the 
eligibility requirements for food stamps. 
If the purchase requirement is restored, 
poor families that meet the new stand- 
ards, who are now clearly in need, will 
be forced out of the program. About 90 
percent of those forced out will be fami- 
lies with gross incomes beiow the pov- 
erty line. That line is not $11,000. That 
line is $8,450 for a family of four. I do 
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not think there are many who may be 
reading the iecorp or who may be lis- 
tening to this debate in their offices 
would think that $8,450 for a family of 
four is a great deal of money. 

It seems to me we ought to make cer- 
tain which group we are aiming at when 
we talk about tne restoration of the pur- 
chase requirement. I happen to live in a 
rural State. Kansas does not participate 
to mucn of an extent in the tood stamp 
program, but there was a 61-percent in- 
crease, as I recall, because we have 
many rural areas in my State—a 61-per- 
cent increase in participation because 
we eliminated the purchase require- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I am going to have 
printed in the Record a table showing 
the State, the number of people, and the 
percentage of participation between No- 
vember 1978 and November 19,9. That 
includes the 50 States and the District 
of Columbia. This chart will reflect that, 
in rural States, by and large, the in- 
crease was rather dramatic. I shall cite 
just a few examples: 

In the State of Indiana, an increase 
of 74 percent; in the State of New Mex- 
ico, an increase of 59 percent; in the 
State of Louisiana, an increase of 46 
percent; in the State of Missouri, 54 
percent; Montana, 55 percent; Nebras- 
ka, 52 percent; North Dakota, 62 per- 
cent; South Dakota, 78 percent; Wyo- 
ming, 72 percent; Idaho, 53.8 percent. 

I cite these States, Mr. President, be- 
cause, by and large, they are known as 
rural States. Many of the truly needy 
live in rural America. They were, in ef- 
fect, bypassed by the program because 
of the purchase requirement. They did 
not have the upfront muaey to partici- 
pate in the program. 

Participation in the most rural areas, 
according to estimates by USDA, in- 
creased 42 percent. Participation in the 
largest, most urban areas increased only 
8 percent. So the elimination of the re- 
quirement clearly benefited those in rural 
areas. In absolute numbers, rural areas 
outstripped urban areas. Nearly half the 
new entrants were from the smallest, 
most rural States, while only about one- 
fifth were from the largest most urban 
States. In the Southeast, there was the 
greatest increase in participation—near- 
ly 32 percent; Mountain Plains, almost 
32 percent; Southwest, almost 31 per- 
cent. The smallest increase was in New 
England—about 7 percent. 

As I understand the amendment, it 
would exempt the elderly and disabled. 
The majority of households that partici- 
pated once we eliminated the purchase 
requirement had gross incomes of less 
than $300 monthly, or $3,600 on an an- 
nual basis. That is gross income. If you 
pay any bills at all out of that gross 
income, you are going to have very little 
left. The majority of the recipients are 
the elderly, the disabled, and the chil- 
dren of one-parent families. I hope, Mr. 
President, that before we indicate that, 
for some reason, we need to restore the 
purchase requirement, we fully under- 
stand whom it may impact upon. 

The purchase requirement would be a 
greater barrier to participation by poor 
families now than it was prior to the 1977 
Food Stamp Act. 
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If the purchase requirement is re- 
stored, administrative costs and com- 
plexities would increase substantially. 
We would have to make arrangements 
with thousands of private issuance 
agents across the country to accept, ac- 
count for, and transmit billions of dol- 
lars a year in cash accepted from recipi- 
ents in return for food stamps. States 
would incur further costs, because they 
would have to operate dual issuance 
systems—one for the elderly and dis- 
abled, and another for all other house- 
holds. 

Both the National Governors Associa- 
tion and the National Council of State 
Public Welfare Administrators oppose 
this amendment. 

I believe there is also a good indica- 
tion that fraud would increase. The 
single largest area of fraud in the food 
stamp program prior to the elimination 
of the purchase requirement was the mis- 
handling of millions of dollars of cash by 
private food stamp issuance agents. This 
caused a major scandal in 1976. Some is- 
suance agents failed to transmit cash col- 
lected from recipients. Other agents held 
the cash for a period and used it to make 
money for themselves, before transmit- 
ting it. This abuse ended when the pur- 
chase requirement was eliminated. 

Critics of eliminating the purchase re- 
quirement argued in 1977 that if a house- 
hold that previously had to spend $40 
to buy $100 in food stamps now simply 
received $60 in food stamps instead, it 
would not spend the full $100 on food. 

That argument was made, and there 
was concern as to whether or not that 
was accurate. They were indicating by 
this that we, in effect, would defeat the 
nutritional purpose of the program or 
would undermine that purpose. 


This was a theory, which has now been 
proven to be incorrect by actual experi- 
ence. The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture conducted major nationwide food 
consumption surveys before and after 
the elimination of the purchase require- 
ment. The data from the surveys con- 
clusively shows that after the elimination 
of the purchase requirement, food stamp 
households were still spending more on 
food than the maximum food stamp al- 
lotment they would have received if the 
purchase requirement had been retained. 


The contention that the elimination 
of the purchase requirement has under- 
mined the nutritional purposes of the 
program is factually wrong. In fact, it 
appears that eliminating the purchase 
requirement has strengthened the nutri- 
tional impact of the program because it 
has enabled several million low-income 
persons who were always eligible and in 
need of food stamps—but never before 
able to particivate—to enter the program 
and increase their food consumption. 

We can argue from now until the end 
of the week on what we are going to do 
to save money under this program. We 
spent a great deal of time in the Senate 
Agriculture Committee trying to decide 
where we would save money. We voted on 
elimination of the purchase require- 
ment, and it was defeated. Now we are 
back on the Senate floor with another 
amendment which would do pretty much 
the same thing. 
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I have no quarrel with those who want 
to reduce the cost of the program. We 
have done that. We have carried out 
the President’s mandate. But I suggest 
that before we strike, we should know 
who the target is. In this program, the 
target group will be the poorest of the 
poor—3 million Americans, the truly 
needy, the ones for whom President 
Reagan indicated he would provide a 
safety net. 

The President of the United States 
may not be aware of the amendment, 
but if he were, I hope he would indicate 
that he does not support the amend- 
ment. He has made a commitment to 
the American people. There are some 
who already have indicated that that 
commitment has been broken, so far as 
social security and medicaid and other 
areas are concerned, in which it was 
found necessary to consider reducing 
benefits because of spending reductions. 

On the other hand, the President 
wants to get a handle on the budget. We 
want to reduce Federal spending, and 
he proposed certain cuts in the food 
stamp program. We have met our goal 
on those cuts; we have exceeded those 
cuts. 

Those who want to restore the pur- 
chase requirement, in my view, are as 
concerned as this Senator about the 
food stamp program and about the poor, 
but I believe there may be some misin- 
formation around. If we want to elimi- 
nate 3 million of the poorest of the poor 
in the food stamp program, this is not 
the way to do it. 

Perhaps it is hard for us to understand. 
We live a fairly comfortable life in the 
Senate of the United States, and every- 
body who works for the Federal Govern- 
ment lives a fairly comfortable life. It 
may be hard to understand that some 
people do not have enough money, if we 
have the purchase requirement, to re- 
ceive the benefits, but that was the case 
time after time. That is the judgment we 
are asking the Senate to make. 

In consideration of our efforts to meet 
the President’s objectives to tighten up 
the program as it should be tightened 
up, to spare no program, I suggest that 
adopting the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Idaho, however well inten- 
tioned the amendment is, would be a 
move in the wrong direction. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp ma- 
terial showing what effect reinstitution 
of the purchase requirement would have 
on rural areas, the administrative prob- 
lems it would cause, and the table I 
referred to earlier indicating how partici- 
ration increased in rural States, such as 
Idaho, Nebraska, Wyoming, and States 
in the Midwest and Southeast. 


There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REINSTATING THE PURCHASE REQUIREMENT 
EFFECT ON RURAL AREAS 


Although we do not have data svecifically 
on the effect of reinstating the purchase re- 
quirement, it is reasonable to assume that 
such a reinstatement would have the effect 
of undoing many of the positive impacts of 
the elimination of the purchase requirement. 
EPR led to a number of changes in food 
stamp participation, especially in rural areas. 
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Participation in the Food Stamp Program 
has historically been low in rural areas. After 
the implementation of EPR a significant 
number of the new participants came from 
rural areas. 

In the year following EPR, food stamp par- 
ticipation in the smallest, most rural proj- 
ect areas increased neariy 55 percent, com- 
pared to only 11 percent in the largest, most 
urban project areas 

Of the nationwide increase in participa- 
tion following EPR, 42 percent occurred in 
the most rural areas while 20 percent oz- 
curred in the most urban areas, 

The greatest participation increases took 
place in the Southeast, Southwest and Moun- 
tain Plains rezions, all of which contain 
predominantly rural States. 

States with predominantly rural popula- 
ticns experienced the greatest growth in par- 
ticipation following EPR. Alabama, Indiana, 
South Dakota, Virginia, and Wyoming all had 
increases in excess of 70 percent. Arizona, 
Delaware, Kansas, Nevada, North Dakota and 
South Carolina experienced increases of be- 
tween 60 and 70 percent. 

A list of the increases in food stamp par- 
ticipation in the year following EPR, by 
State, is attached. 

ADMINISTRATIVE ISSUES IN THE RESTORATION 
OF THE PURCHASE REQUIREMENT 


Even a partial restoration of the purchase 
requirement could not be implemented be- 
fore January 1983. Restoration would require 
the mobilization of an entire accountability 
superstructure that has been dismantled on 
the Federal and State level. 

The over one dozen accountability forms 
would have to be redesigned and reissued. 

New staff would have to be hired on the 
State and !ocal level to monitor cash flows. 

States would be required to totally rede- 
sign their issuance systems. 

States which have installed mail issuance 
systems would probably have to dismantle 
them and return to local issuance offices. 

States would have to enter into negotia- 
tions with issuance agents for the collection 
of the purchase requirements and the dis- 
tribution of stamps. 

Issuance costs would rise substantially be- 
cause of the need for extra accounting and 
additional safeguards for cash. 

State computer systems would have to be 
extensively reprogrammed to allow for pur- 
chase requirements, including variable pur- 
chase requirements. In addition, a separate 
system would need to be created for the 
elderly and disabled, who would not be sub- 
ject to a purchase requirement. 

Even with a monitoring system, it is ex- 
pected that cash losses and error would in- 
crease seriously. For example, in the last 
year of the purchase requirement, the gov- 
ernment lost several millions of dollars in 
the State of Illinois alone. 

If the purchase requirement is restored 
only for those participants who are not 
elderly or disabled, States and the Federal 
government would face the problem of run- 
ning what will be essentially two separate 
food stamp programs. 

Separate issuance records. computer pro- 
grams, and files would have to be main- 
tained. 

Separate reporting systems would have to 
be installed for each type of client. 

Change in food stamp program participation 
and benefits received between November 
1978 and November 1979, 50 States and the 
District of Columbia 

[Region, State, people, and percent] 

NEW ENGLAND 

7.68 
28. 84 
—13. 25 
25. 68 
16. 98 
16. 87 


Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 
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Change in food stamp program Continued requirement—in effect, in opposition to 


MID-ATLANTIC 


Delaware 18, 970 65. 81 
District of Columbia... 11, 613 12. 78 
Maryland 356 30. 89 
New Jersey 011 25. 41 
575 16. 36 
452 16. 76 
, 527 75. 27 
525 5. 28 


Pennsylvania 
Virginia 
West Virginia 


250 77. 13 
934 30. 88 
243 48. 62 
913 29. 62 
057 55 
576 01 
223 71 
330 95 


Kentucky 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 


Illinois , 208 57 
093 Se 
, 560 73 
, 882 73 
698 53 
532 39 
SOUTHWEST 
92,978 . 02 
169, 578 14 
By 
. 08 
337, 790 09 


MOUNTAIN PLAINS 


Michigan 
Minnesota 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 


. 29 
18 
11 


99 
Montana 5 61 


Nebraska 3 .49 
North Dakota i 59 
South Dakota 7 52 
79 
70 


56 

43 
12. 46 
10. 85 
53. 84 
61. 71 
17. 45 
18. 37 


Source: Program records, Food and Nutri- 
tion Service, USDA. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator from Vermont for yielding time. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, in keeping 
with the efforts I have made to support 
the Reagan administration throughout 
this matter, I will adopt once more the 
position of the Reagan administration, 
which is, of course, in opposition to the 
amendment by the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho. 

I will quote a little from the state- 
ments of the administration when asked 
about reinstituting the purchase require- 
ment. To put everything in perspective, 
the amendment of the distinguished 
Senator from Idaho would reinstate the 
purchase requirement. 

This question was asked of the admin- 
istration during hearings on the appro- 
priations bill: 

Question: I assume one of the options con- 
sidered by the Reagan administration was 
reinstitution of the purchase requirements. 
What would be the impact of such a pro- 
posal, both on recipient and in dollar terms, 
and why was it rejected as an option. 


The administration, in expressing their 
opposition to reinstituting the purchase 


the amendment before the Senate—said: 

The administration is not proposing to re- 
instate the purchase requirement because 
it would be an expensive burden on State 
agencies. Without a purchase requirement, 
only one issuance transaction per household 
per month is needed. With a purchase re- 
quirement, since many households are un- 
able to pay the total at one time, multiple 
issuances would be needed. Issuance agents’ 
fees are based on the number of transac- 
tions and so with a purchase requirement, 
State agencies’ issuance costs would be sub- 
stantially higher. 


They go on to say: 

Cash requires more careful security since 
cash on hand makes issuance offices more 
prone to thefts. Also contributing to in- 
creased security costs would be the substan- 
tial increase in the volume and value of 
coupons... 


They said: 
In addition to these costs, State agencies 


would incur increased accountability and re- 
porting requirements. 


They also said: 

Finally, with a purchase requirement, the 
low cost and convenience for States and 
recipients of direct mail issuance is lost. 


They went on to say: 

For these reasons and because it would 
cause hardship to some households, the ad- 
ministration believes that the purchase price 
for food stamps should not be reinstituted. 


Mr. President, at a time when we are 
doing our best to cut down the cost of 
State and local government, at a time 
when we are doing our best to get the 
Federal Government off the backs of 
State and local governments, at a time 
when we are trying to cut down bureauc- 
racy and red tape, and so forth, this 
amendment, in one significant area, 
would put the Federal Government back 
on the backs of the State and local gov- 
ernments, increase bureaucracy, increase 
the administrative costs, increase areas 
of abuse, increase possible thefts. 

If, indeed, we are concerned that food 
stamp coupons may become a second cur- 
rency in this country—and I, for one, 
hope that will not happen—if we rein- 
stitute the purchase requirement, by def- 
inition, we substantially increase the 
number of food stamp coupons in the 
country because every household of the 
same size ends up with the same number 
of food stamp coupons. They just pay 
different amounts for them. Ergo, more 
food stamp coupons in circulation. 

Prior to elimination of the purchase 
requirement there was widespread fraud 
among vendors who collected cash from 
recipients’ unused food stamps. The GAO 
investigation found large numbers of 
these vendors either failing to transmit 
some of the costs to the Federal Govern- 
ment or, as I said earlier, holding the 
cash for a while and using it to earn 
money before sending it to the Federal 
Government. 


In fact, the problem reached the pro- 
portion of a national scandal in 1976 
when irregularities involving millions of 
dollars in cash purchase requirements 
were uncovered. 

The difficulties of dealing with this 
problem were immense. Can you imagine, 
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Mr. President, when we eliminated the 
purchase requirements we eliminated 
14,000 separate issuance points, many of 
them in private homes, collecting money 
from recipients in return for food 
stamps? 

The distinguished Senator from Kan- 
sas has also so well stated a point that is 
of utmost importance certainly to me, to 
my constituents in Vermont and to any 
other rural area, and that is rural par- 
ticipation became a reality only with the 
elimination of the purchase requirement. 

There are two significant areas where 
we see the increases: rural areas and the 
elderly. Are we going to cut them back 
off? 

I, for one, agree with the administra- 
tion in this regard. 

We can eliminate paperwork, cut down 
bureaucracy, decrease fraud, eliminate 
waste, cut down costs, and we can do all 
of that by rejecting the amendment be- 
fore us. I hope that we do. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining on this amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 5 minutes and 52 seconds 
remaining. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, how much 
time is remaining to the proponents of 
the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventeen 
minutes and 57 seconds. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the time be equally 
divided similar to what we have already 
done several times this afternoon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the quo- 
rum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I am pre- 
pared to yield back the remainder of my 
time on this amendment. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the amendment 
will be put off until 3 p.m. tomorrow. 

The Senator from North Carolina is 
recognized. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

Mr. HELMS. I yield. 


Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, am I cor- 
rect in understanding, although we yield 
back our time on this amendment, that 
under the unanimous-consent agreement 
there is before each vote that is stacked 
tomorrow 10 minutes equally divided? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not the 
first vote. 

Mr. LEAHY. I see. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Only the 
succeeding votes. 
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Mr. LEAHY. I thank the Chair. I ap- 
preciate that. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I will as- 
sure the Senator if he needs time before 
the first vote we can arrange that. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 140 
(Subsequently Numbered Amendment 
No. 64) 

(Purpose: To eliminate the requirement to 
periodically adjust the amount of the 
standard deduction and the excess shelter 
deduction) 


Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
HELMS) proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 140. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 33, beginning with line 17, strike 
out all down through line 7 on page 34 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(2) striking out the second sentence; and” 

On page 34, line 16, beginning with “ad- 
justed”, strike out all down through “June 
30,“ in line 4 on page 35. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I shall not 
be long in discussing this amendment 
because I have already alluded to it ear- 
lier in the debate. 

This amendment would eliminate the 
automatic indexing of deductions. 

Mr. President, the committee bill, S. 
1007, suspended the annual indexing of 
the deductions until July 1, 1983, at 
which time indexing will be resumed us- 
ing a version of the CPI that does not 
include homeownership costs. Deductions 
will remain frozen at present levels until 
that time, $85 per month for the stand- 
ard deduction and $115 deduction for 
excess shelter/dependent care costs. 

The administration had recommended 
that automatic indexing of deductions 
be eliminated entirely. This amendment 
would simply implement the administra- 
tion’s view. 

Mr. President, I might say for the rec- 
ord in that general connection that the 
distinguished Senator from Kansas and 
I believe the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont as well emphasized that the 
administration did not request restora- 
tion of the pay requirement. 

I say for the record that the admin- 
istration has assured me that they will 
be delighted if further savings can be 
achieved in this bill. 

But back to the indexing question 
which this amendment addresses. The 
resumption of -indexing in July 1983, 
which of course will be in fiscal year 1983, 
even with a version of the CPI excluding 
homeownership costs, will result in re- 
sumed spending in the outyears covered 
by the bill in rather substantial amounts. 

Let me state them. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 


There being no objection. the table 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[By fiscal years, in millions of dollars} 


1982 1983 1984 


Standard deduction 112 
Excess shelter/dependent care de- “4 


duction... ...-..-- 


ooo XT 144 


Mr. HELMS. I thank the Chair. 

Furthermore, the Congressional Budg- 
et Office indicates that using the CPI ex- 
cluding homeownership costs will not re- 
sult in any savings. “No change in cost is 
attributed to the change in the indexes 
that would be used to make adjustments. 
It is very unlikely under current economic 
assumptions that removing the home- 
ownership component from the indexes 
will cause them to increase at rates lower 
than those indexes currently used.” That 
was the CBO Cost Estimate, May 28, 
1981. 

Because other savings items in the bill 
expire over the course of the bill, perma- 
nent changes to achieve savings should be 
made wherever possible to insure long- 
term savings. 

Automatic indexing has proven exorbi- 
tantly expensive in numerous Federal 
programs. Congress always has the option 
to consider increasing these amounts in 
the future, but automatic indexing of de- 
ductions should be eliminated. 

Benefit levels are already indexed un- 
der the committee bill, so benefits will 
be increased. Indexing deductions only 
multiplies the increase in benefits to 
recipients. 

Since the standard deduction does not 
actually represent any specific costs 
which would increase with inflation, 
there is no logical reason for indexing it 
automatically or by specific statute. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Chair. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it isso ordered. 


Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I also have 
to oppose this amendment, as I did when 
similar discussions were held in the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture. 


If we could assume a zero rate of in- 
flation starting today, no adverse change 
in the economic picture in this country, 
no increase in costs of basic necessities, 
I would be perfectly willing to accept 
this amendment. But those are assump- 
tions we cannot make or will not make. 


Freezing the standard deduction and 
the excess shelter deduction at today’s 
levels would institute a decline in the as- 
sistance food stamp recipients actually 
receive as their costs of living rise. Util- 
ity costs, for example—included in the 
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excess shelter deduction—are not frozen. 
In fact, they are anything but. Anybody 
in this Chamber has only to compare 
their utility bills of today with their 
utility bills this time next year; whether 
it is at a cost of kilowatt hours used, the 
cost of the fuel burned, whatever it is, 
wood, oil, gas, electricity; it has gone up. 

I mentioned earlier this afternoon, Mr. 
President, that I come from a State 
where you sometimes have 40-degrees- 
below-zero weather, and it will stay like 
that for days on end. Someone once 
joked that in Vermont we have 10 
months of winter and 2 months of poor 
sledding. That is not so. It is only 1 
month of poor sledding. But it is cold, 
and it is in North Dakota and it is in 
Oregon, and it is in Washington State. 
It is in upstate New York, as it is ina 
lot of other States. 

When you look at the terrible killer 
heat waves we had last year, you have 
the opposite end of the thermometer 
reading, again resulting in the raising 
of shelter and energy costs. 

As these necessary expenditures in- 
crease, believe me, when it is 20 below, 
40 below, 10 below zero, energy costs are 
a necessary expenditure. They are not 
luxuries at all. As such necessary ex- 
penditures increase, food stamp recipi- 
ents would find themselves having fewer 
of their own dollars to spend for food. 
Freezing deductions would only make 
worse the declining situation of food 
stamp recipients, who have already lost 
considerable ground to inflation. And 
they are being cut substantially in this 
legislation. 

Food stamp households are currently 
allowed a monthly standard deduction of 
$85 per household. They are also allowed 
a deduction for the amount by which 
their shelter costs exceed 50 percent of 
their net incomes, up to a maximum of 
$115 a month. The standard deduction 
and the $115 maximum on the shelter 
deduction are currently adjusted once a 
year to keep pace with inflation. 

The committee bill freezes these de- 
ductions for 2½ years (until July 
1, 1983). It also changes the index used 
to adjust these deductions after the 
freeze ends (by removing homeowner- 
ship costs from the index) so that the 
deductions rise at a slower rate. We put 
the brakes on, we put them on consider- 
ably. We are cutting back at a much 
faster rate than inflation is going up. 
This would mean that if a poor family’s 
heating costs rose sharply in future 
years and left the family with less money 
for food, there would be no adjustment in 
the household's food stamp benefits, de- 
spite the loss in disposable income. 

According to administration figures, 
the amendment would hurt nearly all 
food stamp households in all parts of the 
country, including the poorest. 

Mr. President, as I said, I will oppose 
this amendment. 

I am happy to yield to my distin- 
guished colleague from Kansas, the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Nu- 
trition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I will be 
very brief. I want to thank the chair- 
man for his efforts to move along with 
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the amendments. It seems to me we are 
making progress. 

These are issues that have been de- 
bated—and this is one that was debat- 
ed—in the committee. We finally worked 
out a compromise in an effort to save 
enough money to meet the requirements 
set out. I think both Senators more or 
less explained the amendment. It just 
happens that some of us are on one side 
and some are on the other. 

Food stamp households are currently 
allowed a monthly standard deduction of 
$85 per household. They are also allowed 
a deduction for excess shelter costs. The 
shelter deduction equals the amount by 
which shelter costs (including utilities) 
exceed 50 percent of the household’s net 
income, up to a maximum of $115 per 
month. The standard deduction, and the 
$115 maximum on the shelter deduction, 
are now adjusted once a year to keep 
pace with inflation. 

The committee bill freezes the food 
stamp standard deduction and the maxi- 
mum allowable shelter deduction at the 
current levels for 242 years. After that 
time, homeownership costs (the most 
rapidly rising part of the CPI) would be 
excluded from the index for future ad- 
justments, so that the deductions would 
rise at a slower rate. That change is 
permanent. 

These changes save about $900 million 
over the next 4 years. The amendment 
to freeze the deductions permanently 
goes much further, and would adversely 
affect nearly all food stamp households, 
including the elderly and disabled. 

USDA's figures show that 86 percent 
of all food stamp households—about 6 
million households—would be adversely 
affected. The large majority of those 
affected have gross incomes below the 
poverty line. Again the poverty line is 
$8,450 for a family of four. It is not 
$11,000. It is a much lower figure. Sub- 
stantial numbers of households in all re- 
gions of the country would be adversely 
affected. 

A permanent freeze on deductions is 
not justified. Heating costs and the costs 
of other necessities borne by low-income 
families are expected to rise in coming 
years. If the deductions are frozen per- 
manently, then households on fixed in- 
comes who face increased fuel bills—and 
have decreased funds available for buy- 
ing food—would be allowed no increase 
in deductions and no adjustments in food 
stamp benefits to reflect their loss of 
disposable income. 

The committee bill freezes both the 
standard deduction and the shelter/de- 
pendent care deduction for 2½ years, or 
until July 1, 1983. Both deductions are 
currently indexed for inflation once a 
year. 

The proposa) would freeze these deduc- 
tions permanently. This would mean that 
if family’s heating costs rose sharply in 
future years and left the family with less 
money for food, there would be no ad- 
justment in the household’s food stamp 
benefits, despite the loss in disposable 
income. 

Department of Energy and census re- 
ports indicate that the percentage of in- 
come spent by low-income households 
on energy rose from 25 percent to 32 per- 
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cent from 1978 to 1980. DOE reports also 
indicate that less than one-third of the 
increase in energy costs incurred by low- 
income households over the past 3 years 
has been offset by the low-income energy 
assistance program. A failure to adjust 
the shelter deduction for inflation would 
thus result in a significant loss in food 
purchasing power for many low-income 
families. 

The 1977 act provided for the standard 
deduction to replace a variety of itemized 
deductions that were allowed under the 
prior law. If it is frozen, food stamp al- 
lotments will not reflect the fact that 
increases in a variety of expenses are 
decreasing the disposable incomes that 
participants have left for food. 

Under current law, the standard de- 
duction of $85 per month and the upper 
limit on the shelter deduction of $115 
per month are indexed for inflation once 
a year. It is estimated that they would 
rise to $90 and $125, respectively, in fiscal 
year 1982. 

So we have had some discussion of 
heating costs and costs of other necessi- 
ties. If, in fact, the President’s economic 
program works—as I believe it will—if 
in fact the spending cuts and the tax re- 
ductions, fewer regulations, and a better 
monetary policy all have an impact by 
1983, this may not be a factor. I hope 
that the rate of inflation will be slowed 
to the point that index ng would be eased, 
because I share the general views ex- 
pressed by the distinguished chairman 
that we are in great difficulty because so 
many Federal programs are indexed. I 
suggest that this is one reason why the 
President must succeed in his efforts to 
turn this country around economically. 

But, having said that, it seems to me 
that Congress is going to meet every year, 
so far as I know, and we have the op- 
portunity to change anything in the food 
stamp program. This Senator certainly 
believes there should be a constant re- 
view of the food stamp program, and, 
as chairman of the Nutrition Subcom- 
mittee—and, hopefully, chairman at that 
time or prior to that time I would cer- 
tainly be prepared to take another look 
at the entire program before the expira- 
tion of the 4-year program. 

So I will oppose the amendment. As far 
as this Senator knows, there was not any 
committee vote on this amendment. It 
was part of a package of amendments 
offered. In an effort to satisfy the budget 
requirements, in my view, we were able 
to accommodate those requirements, as 
indicated a number of times, and I think 
we took responsible action. Maybe some 
would disagree, but I hope the amend- 
ment will not be affected. 

I thank the distinguished Senator for 
yielding. 

Mr. HELMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, this 
amendment would save $76 million in fis- 
cal year 1983, $144 million in fiscal year 
1984, and $396 million in fiscal year 1985. 

I agree with the Senator from Kansas 
that unless things change markedly 
around this place, the Congress will be 
in session in each of the years during 
which the budgets will be considered for 
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fiscal years 1983, 1984, and 1985, which 
is precisely the reason the amendment 
ought to be adopted. 

If we leave the bill as it is, nothing 
will be done probably, to change the au- 
tomatic indexing but at least this 
amendment will require the Senate and 
the House to take a look at this business 
of indexing. 

Now, I am not going to repeat my ear- 
lier remarks about indexing and the 
catastrophic effect it has had on the fis- 
cal situation in this Government and, 
therefore, in this country. But if for no 
other reason, Mr. President, we need the 
fiscal discipline of this amendment to 
require, first, the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition, and Forestry to look at 
this question in each of those fiscal years 
and to take whatever action may be 
deemed appropriate at that time. 

If we do not do it, we are going to 
pass up the opportunity to save the $76 
million in fiscal year 1983, the $144 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1984, and the $396 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1985. 

Mr. President, I cannot stand here this 
afternoon and tell you what the inflation 
rate is going to be tomorrow or next 
month or next year; nor can I say to the 
Senator from Kansas that it will or will 
not be necessary to take a look at this 
indexing business. I think it will be ab- 
solutely essential and imperative that we 
do. But surely Senators must agree that 
we owe it to the taxpayers to discipline 
ourselves. We should not fail to address 
this issue and thus let the money flow out 
across the country like Tennyson's brook. 

Now we are talking about fiscal years 
1983, 1984, and 1985. We have already 
had it frozen now through July 1, 1983. 
What on Earth is wrong with saying to 
curselves, “We are going to take a look 
at this thing, and we are going to do 
what is right at the time when it is nec- 
essary to do something.” 

Now I say again I know how this place 
operates. What we do not have to do we 
do not do, particularly in terms of sav- 
ing the taxpayers’ money. Yet this is a 
commonsense amendment. 

Mr. President, I join Senator LEAHY 
and Senator Dore in being pleased that 
we have at least done a little bit toward 
reducing the cost of this food stamp 
program. The perspectives vary. They 
think it is a very great deal; I think it is 
a modest amount. And I think the arith- 
metic is on my side when you look at the 
enormous cost of this program. 


I wrote down several years ago and 
have carried around in my wallet the 
progressive increase in the cost of the 
food stamp program. When it began in 
1964, it was more or less a pilot program, 
and it had 386,255 participants, costing 
$30,478,640; $3042 million, roughly. 

By 1975, there were 18,614,956 partici- 
pants, costing $4,300,000,000. And that 
just happened to be an increase as of 
1975 of 14,000 percent. 

In 1964, 1 citizen in 552 received food 
stamps; in 1975, 1 in 13; in 1981, 1 out 
of every 10. 

Now, Mr. President, I am doing the 
arithmetic in my head, but the increase 
in the cost of programs since 1964, as of 
now, is something like 31,000 percent. 
And if we do not do something about it, 
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it is going to go the Lord knows how 
high. 

So, I say again that I am grateful for 
small favors in terms of what the com- 
mittee sent to the floor, but we did not 
do enough. 

And I do not care whether the ad- 
ministration recommended this or rec- 
ommended that. The question is: What 
do we recommend? How much money 
are we willing to save? How much work 
are we willing to do to tighten up this 
program? How fair are we willing to be 
with the working taxpayers of this 
country, who, after all, are footing the 
bill? We are not doing it. 

You can talk about generous Senators 
and generous Members of the House of 
Representatives, but it is not our money 
that we are spending; it is the money of 
the taxpayers of this country. They have 
got a right to expect us to be as frugal 
and fair with them as we are with any- 
body else. 

But this food stamp program, in terms 
of cost, is unprecedented in terms of 
welfare programs. I genuinely and sin- 
cerely believe that the changes that the 
committee has recommended, helpful as 
they may be, are nonetheless insufficient 
to meet the gravity of the situation that 
confronts us. 

One of the chief flaws of the bill as 
reported from the committee, as I have 
mentioned before, is that the savings to 
be achieved diminish after the next few 
years, such that in fiscal year 1985 the 
committee bill will save $358 million less 
than anticipated under the President's 
recommendations. So let us not go too 
far in saying that the committee con- 
formed with what the President wanted 
or what the administration recom- 
mended. We are talking about $385 mil- 
lion less, over the period covered by this 
bill, than the administration sought to 
achieve in savings. 

One of the greatest weaknesses, I say 
again, in this Congress is the tendency 
to focus on the immediate situation to 
the exclusion of long-term implications 
of legislative decisions and to achieve 
savings by pushing costs of programs off 
into future years. 

We are in precisely that position, Mr. 
President, with the social security pro- 
gram. Oh, it was so easy in this Cham- 
ber to come in and vote aye to increase 
the benefits and increase the number of 
participants in the social security pro- 
gram, all great sport, particularly before 
an election. 

Franklin Roosevelt was never re- 
garded, I suppose, as a hardcore con- 
servative, but he gave us a bit of advice 
about social security at the time he 
signed the bill into law. He said, in effect, 
we must never allow this program to 
become a political football. 

That is precisely what Congress did. 
The Congress played politics with social 
security every election year, and any 
Senator who is honest with himself will 
admit it. We are doing the same thing 
with the food stamp program. We must 
not require anyone to pay anything. We 
must index. We must just shovel it out. 
Otherwise, the Washington Post may 


call you a hardhearted old Senator to- 
morrow morning. 
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But you know what I think a hard- 
hearted Senator is, Mr. President? I 
think he is a fellow who, with reckless 
abandon, votes aye to increase benefits, 
to delay the agony of making the hard 
decisions in those outyears, and to seek 
to be portrayed in the media as a kind. 
generous, and compassionate Member of 
Congress. 

The only thing wrong with that, Mr. 
President, is that it is not our money. It 
is the money that we extract from that 
hard-working taxpayer who goes to work 
every morning to produce. 

As for this particular amendment, the 
changes adopted by the committee do 
save what we say is the requisite amount 
of money in fiscal years 1982 through 
1984. But several of the major reforms 
adopted by the committee essentially ex- 
pire during fiscal years 1983 and 1984. 

I say again, this results in increased 
spending in the outyears. It may very 
well be that in those outyears we, as a 
Senate, will want to adjust it, but I think 
we ought to impose upon ourselves, Mr. 
President, the discipline of having con- 
fronted the question. Otherwise, it will 
roll through without a murmur, without 
a question, mainly because nobody is 
looking. 

So this indexing business is deceptive. 
It is so simple, it takes care of every- 
thing, and sufficient to the day is the evil 
thereof. Let us not worry about the out- 
years. 

It is a dangerous game we play with 
the stability of the country. It is not a 
worthy game that we play in terms of 
our responsibility as Senators. 

The freeze on deductions adopted by 
the committee terminates on July 1, 
1983, at which time indexing will be re- 
sumed, albeit with a minor revision ex- 
cluding the homeownership component 
of the Consumer Price Index. 

The administration had urged, as I 
said earlier, that these deductions be 
frozen permanently. 

There would be minimal adverse ef- 
fects on food stamp households by man- 
dating that the standard deduction re- 
main at $85 and the excess shelter/de- 
pendent care deduction remain constant 
at $115 beyond July 1, 1983. Households 
would receive about $2 per month less 
for each $5 indexed increase which would 
have occurred. Deductions no longer im- 
pact on eligibility because a gross rather 
than a net income test has been adopted 
by the committee. Even though the 
standard deduction and the excess shel- 
ter/dependent care deduction would be 
stable under the administration's rec- 
ommendation, benefits would continue 
to change in accordance with the infla- 
tion rate since the thrifty food plan will 
continue to be indexed. ` 

Indeed, indexation of the standard de- 
duction has been especially questionable 
from its inception in the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 and has been made more 
questionable by the addition of new de- 
ductions. The standard deduction was 
originally recommended to replace nu- 
merous specialized deductions and ex- 
emptions that existed prior to the 1977 
reforms. These included a work allow- 
ance, mandatory work expenses such as 
Federal, State, or local income taxes, 
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social security taxes, mandatory retire- 
ment payments, mandatory union dues, 
medical expenses, child care, tuition, and 
mandatory fees, support and alimony 
payments, shelter costs and unusual ex- 
penses connected with a disaster or 
casualty. 

However, Mr. President, Congress, 
rather than implementing a straight 
standard deduction, as the administra- 
tion had proposed, instead, reduced its 
amount somewhat and added several 
special deductions. These deductions 
represented expenses for some of the 
very items which the standard deduc- 
tion was supposed to replace. A $75-per- 
month deduction for combined expenses 
resulting from excess shelter costs and 
dependent care expenses was estab- 
lished; it has since been indexed to the 
present level of $115. A 20-percent earned 
income deduction was also added. And 
most tuition costs were designated as 
“exclusions,” with the same effect as a 
deduction. 

Since 1977, even more deductions have 
been added on top of the standard de- 
duction, including: the exclusion of low- 
income energy assistance payments and 
a medical deduction for the elderly, 
blind, and disabled. With the establish- 
ment of these other deductions, there is 
no real basis for continuing to index the 
standard deduction, in particular. 

Automatic indexing of what is now an 
$85 (originally $60) standard deduction 
might make sense if it really were a re- 
placement for former “itemized” deduc- 
tions. The deductible expenses it re- 
placed would have increased with in- 
flation, and automatically indexing the 
standard deduction to the Consumer 
Price Index would have represented in- 
creased expenses (due to inflation). 
However, because the standard deduc- 
tion does not replace former itemized 
expense deductions, it only serves as a 
device to increase benefit levels and 
should not be indexed. Continued auto- 
matic indexing of the $115 ceiling on 
shelters and dependent/care expense de- 
ductions is also questionable; it simply 
increases the food stamp programs sub- 
sidization of nonfood costs. 

For these reasons, it seems to me rea- 
sonable to maintain all deductions at 
their present levels as the administration 
had recommended. Automatic increases 
through indexing of deductions should 
be eliminated. Congress can reevaluate 
each deduction level on a case-by-case 
basis in future years if it finds that the 
Federal budget can afford increased 
subsidies. 

Savings from another provision also 
end with fiscal year 1984. During fiscal 
years 1982, 1983, and 1984, there is a 3- 
month lag in updating the thrifty food 
plan so that by 1984, indexing will be 
done in October each year, rather than 
January, to correspond to indexing in 
other major Federal programs such as 
social security. 

While the 3-year/3-month delay is an 
acceptable cost-savings reform, as far 
as it goes, the savings from the provision 
will expire at the end of fiscal year 1984. 
This will result in the resumption of $250 
million in spending annually. 

As a result, Mr. President, I feel that 
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additional permanent changes in the 
food stamp program are needed to effect 
long-term savings and stability in the 
program. The real key to the budget 
control that the President has recom- 
mended is that long-lasting savings be 
accomplished. In addition to the need 
for a permanent freeze on the deductions 
mentioned above, I believe that other, 
permanent changes need to be made in 
the program, such as the elimination of 
automatic indexing. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. : 

Mr. DOLE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas. 

Mr. HELMS. I will yield to the Sena- 
tor. If we do not have enough time on 
the amendment, I will yield time from 
the bill. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I have lis- 
tened with interest to the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina. I do not 
quarrel with a thing he said, except that 
the one group that does not have any 
lobbyists around the Capitol are the 
people for the most part in the food 
stamp category. This Senator has been 
in the Congress over 20 years and I can 
understand. Certainly, every group has 
the right to have someone represent 
them in the Halls of Congress, in com- 
mittee hearings and deliberations. 

Poor people are very easy targets, be- 
cause nobody is going to be around to 
object. No one is going to rush in here 
to protect the poor people. Maybe there 
will be an editorial or two in the paper 
after it is over. It is a very difficult judg- 
ment to make. 

Some people in this country have 
problems that others do not have. Some 
have disabilities, some have less income, 
and some have other special problems. 

It just seems to me that we have an 
extraordinary obligation to make certain 
that we do not spend a nickel more than 
necessary in any of these so-called, as 
some would call them, giveaway pro- 
grams, 

We consider many other programs. I 
will not get into every program, but we 
will have a number of them before the 
Senate before the year is over. In the 
Senate Finance Committee, we have just 
considered a whole host of cuts in AFDC 
and medicaid benefits and other bene- 
fits that affect people on welfare. This 
Senator is not afraid to stand up and 
Suggest we ought to make cuts that 
would restore some semblance of respon- 
sibility in the Federal Government. 

Mr. President, it is particularly diffi- 
cult when we are dealing with low-in- 
come Americans. I would hope we just 
do not march in and have somebody say 
“Well, it is a food stamp bill, and I will 
cut the food stamp program anytime.” 
There are some who would cut the food 
stamp program anytime—cut it in half, 
cut it in quarters, repeal it altogether. 

If that is done, then, of course, we are 
going to have more costs in the welfare 
program, and I am not certain what the 
final savings would be. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that 
when we freeze deductions, we hurt the 
poorest food stamp households the most. 
Freezing deduction levels means that 
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every household in the program loses the 
same $3 or $10 increase in deductions 
that would have occurred without the 
freeze. That $5 or $10, as I have indi- 
cated before, may not mean much to so- 
called higher-income food stamp house- 
holds—if you can classify anybody 
properly in the program as a higher-in- 
come food stamp household—but it 
means a lot to food stamp recipients 
whose total income may be only $150 or 
$200 a month. In effect, freezing the de- 
duction levels imposes a type of regres- 
sive tax on food stamp households, hurt- 
ing the poorest the most, since everyone 
loses the same absolute dollar amount. 

There is nothing fair about it at all, 
Mr. President. That was why, in our 
package, we agreed to do it part of the 
way to make up the savings. We did not 
have any easy choices. I just suggest that 
we are dealing with people who are not 
represented very well in the Halls of 
Congress. They may not be represented 
at all. We have a number of alterna- 
tives: one, we can keep cutting and 
cutting, as we may have to do in the out- 
years; we can act responsibly, as we have 
done in the committee; we can meet the 
President's requirement, as we have done 
in the committee. We have exceeded the 
requirement of the Budget Committee: 
we have exceeded the President's request. 
We are doing what we can to protect the 
so-called truly needy—the safety net 
that the President outlined a number of 
weeks ago. 

If, in fact, we find that we did not go 
far enough in the food stamp reductions; 
if, in fact, we find there is still more 
fraud or more abuse or more waste; or if, 
in fact, we find that there are people in 
the food stamp program—and there will 
always be some—but if, in fact, there 
are a great number who might be classi- 
fied as greedy rather than needy, this is 
one Senator who will pledge to my col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle that 
we shall take whatever action is appro- 
priate. 

But let us keep our eye on the target, 
as the Senator from Kansas said before. 
The target in this case is the poorest 
people in the program. Maybe those are 
the ones we ought to attack, because 
they cannot do anything to us, anyway. 
The Senator from Kansas disagrees. 
They are not going to vote. They are 
not going to contribute. They are not 
going to be in our offices. They do not 
have anyone to talk with except people 
at the local level. Those at the local level 
have indicated to us that some of the 
changes being proposed would not be in 
the interest of the people they serve. 

Mr. President, there is no one who has 
any corner on hardheartedness around 
here. If, in fact, indexing is a problem, 
as the Senator from North Carolina has 
pointed out, we are in trouble, because 
about 74 percent of Federal programs are 
indexed. In the Finance Committee we 
are in the process of taking a look at 
all programs that are indexed, and some- 
day, we are going to take action. But I 
hope we are going to take it all at once. 

On the other hand, I have enough con- 
fidence in President Reagan’s program 
that I hope this indexing will not be the 
problem that it has been in the past 10 to 
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12 years. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina correctly stated that we are facing 
near bankruptcy in social security be- 
cause of indexing, and because of the 
formula itself—because it overindexes. 
That is the problem. Indexing itself, I 
think we could subscribe to. Overindex- 
ing we could not. So we changed the 
formula, in 1983 in this case, to exclude 
housing, because that would overindex 
the system. However, we do have some 
serious problems, and we are going to be 
dealing with social security changes in 
the Finance Committee. 

I guess—well, I am not going to guess 
at this point, because that is a rather 
explosive issue—we are looking at in- 
dexing, even though the President made 
a campaign promise. That is because one 
thing we want to preserve is the integrity 
of the social security system, and we 
are going to do that on a bipartisan basis 
in the House and the Senate. 

Mr. President, I do not have any other 
expression on this particular amend- 
ment. I am happy to yield the floor. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I am per- 
fectly willing—have the yeas and nays 
been ordered on this amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HAYAKAWA). The yeas and nays have been 
ordered. 

Mr. LEAHY. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I am perfectly willing 
to yield back my time. 

Mr. HELMS. I yield baok my time, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The votes 
on amendments will occur tomorrow. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, it is 6 
o'clock or a little after. It is clear we are 
not going to be able to finish this bill 
today. In a few moments, I should like 
to propose a period for the transaction 
of routine morning business and go out 
until the morning at about 10 and go 
back on this bill at about 10:30. I won- 
der if that is generally agreeable to the 
managers. 

Mr. LEAHY. It is certainly agreeable 
to the minority. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I say to 
my distinguished majority leader that I 
am confident that the Foreign Relations 
Committee hearing tomorrow morning 
will be finished by 10:30 or shortly there- 
after. I assure the majority leader that 
I shall be here as quickly as I can follow- 
ing that. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Senator. 

Would it be possible to lay down an 
amendment tonight? 

Mr. LEAHY. I know of none on this 
side, Mr. President, I might have men- 
tioned to the majority leader that, if it 
will help things tomorrow, I suspect 
that on most of the amendments coming 
up, I shall not be using the time allotted 
to me. I also suspect that it will not be 
necessary to use all the time that I have 
on the bill. So I shall be making every 
effort on this side to be yielding back as 
much time as possible to keep us on 
track. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. That is characteristic of 
his good cooperation and I am person- 
ally grateful for it, as Iam sure all Mem- 
bers of the Senate are. 

We have a problem of sorts—if you will 
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pardon the expression, it is a high-class 
problem—that we have a time certain 
to vote on passage not later than 7 p.m. 
So if we are going to accommodate the 
amendments and still extend the time 
available for debate, we shall be hard 
put. But I appreciate the statement of 
the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. HELMS. If the majority leader 
will yield, it is my hope and, to a some- 
what lesser degree, my anticipation that 
we shall be able to substantially cut down 
on the time required for this. I hope we 
could vote at maybe about 5 o’clock. i 
shall work to that end with the Senator. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate that. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina is very generous, and as always, very 
cooperative. 

If we have an amendment we can lay 
down now, we can be prepared for that 
tomorrow, then I am prepared to make 
arrangements to go out. 

Mr. HELMS. If the Senator will yield, 
Iam advised that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Idaho (Mr. McCuiure) has an 
amendment which he, as I understand 
it, would like to have as the first order 
of business. Would it be almost the same 
if unanimous consent were obtained for 
his amendment to be submitted early 
tomorrow morning? 

Mr. BAKER. Fine. 

Mr. LEAHY. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Mr. President, and I shall not ob- 
ject, which amendment is that, so I can 
be prepared to speak on it? 

Mr. HELMS. It relates to energy as- 
sistance. 

Mr. LEAHY. I have no objection, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, if I un- 
derstand the arrangement, then it is 
agreeable that an amendment to be of- 
fered by the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
McCuvre), dealing with counting Fed- 
eral energy assistance as income, would 
be the pending amendment in the morn- 
ing. Since the Senator from Idaho is not 
here, but I am assured by the manager of 
the bill that that is satisfactory to him, 
I now ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate returns to consideration of 
this bill tomorrow, the McClure amend- 
ment I have just described be the pend- 
ing amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a brief 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business. not to extend longer 
than 15 minutes, in which Senators may 
speak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NOMINATION OF CHARLES Z. WICK 


Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, Mr. 
Charles Z. Wick, a fellow Californian, 
was confirmed yesterday, June 8, to be 
Director of the U.S. International Com- 
munication Agency. I would like to take 
this opportunity to express my pleasure 
in his confirmation. 

Mr. Wick has served the people of 
California for over 30 years, and was 
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honored during the recent Los Angeles 
bicentennial celebration as one of the 
outstanding Men of Achievement.“ 

He holds a degree in music, as well as 
a Ph. D. in law, and has served as presi- 
dent and chief executive officer of Wick 
Financial Corp., and of Mapleton Enter- 
prises. He has been a member of the 
board of trustees of the John Thomas 
Dye School in Los Angeles; cochairman 
of the advisory committee to the School 
of Performing Arts of the University of 
Southern California; and a member of 
the support group board of directors for 
the Harvard Preparatory School of Los 
Angeles. He was a director of the Na- 
tional Council on Aging, a member of the 
Los Angeles County Mental Health Asso- 
ciation’s board of governors, and chair- 
man of the Los Angeles County mental 
health campaigns in 1965. 

Mr. President, Charles Wick is an ener- 
getic, committed, dedicated, and able 
individual. He will bring these qualities 
to his new assignment. I wish him well. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 


A FATHER’S STORY 


Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, a 
little over a week ago, I watched this 
Senate pass the most restrictive abortion 
legislation ever to be agreed upon by 
Congress. 

Despite numerous protests, a bill was 
passed to cut off abortion funding for 
all poor women unless their life is en- 
dangered. 

No exception for rape. No exception 
for incest. No exception when a fetus is 
known to be severely deformed. 

No exceptions. 

Abortion is not an easy subject to talk 
about. I know of no woman who is com- 
fortable with the thought of having an 
abortion. 

But the fact remains, a woman chooses 
to have an abortion because there is a 
compelling reason to do so. 

Mr. President, Friday's Washington 
Post contained an article which, I think, 
says it all. “A Father and Sen. Helms” 
is a tragic, personal, poignant story of 
one family’s personal experience with 
abortion. 

I offer this article to all my colleagues 
who think abortions should be outlawed 
in this country. I ask unanimous consent 
that this article be printed in the Recorp 
immediately following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A FATHER AND SENATOR HELMS 
(By Tom Braden) 

I have been wondering whether to tell you 
a personal story that seems to me to have 
general implications. This is one of those sad 
family stories that normally you don't find 
fathers talking about in public, or even very 
much with close friends. 

But I picked up the newspaper the other 
day to read that a Senate committee had 
voted to abolish payments for abortions for 
the poor, even when the pregnancies are the 
result of rape. 

Now this was not a question of cutting the 
budget. Abortion costs for poor women who 
are raped do not amount to a large sum. 
Rather it was a question of morality. Re- 
publican Sen. Jesse Helms of North Caro- 
lina, and the Moral Majority, which follows 
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him around, are convinced that abortion is 
wrong even when the woman who wants one 
wants it because she had been raped. 

So I don’t think it will be very long before 
Jesse and his friends are going to come after 
the unpoor. 

In this instance, I am not very comforta- 
ble about being unpoor. I object to what the 
Senate committee did. But I have the hu- 
man instinct to object even more strenu- 
ously when I reason that, by the same stand- 
ard with which the senators dealt with the 
poor, they will shortly deal with me. 

So let me tell you my story. 

A few years ago one of my daughters at- 
tended an enormous Fourth of July celebra- 
tion at the Washington Monument. It was 
a free show with fireworks and flags and en- 
tertainment, and, according to the news- 
paper account, the large crowd behaved well. 

But as my daughter strolled alone off the 
Monument grounds and entered a side street, 
a car rolled up next to the sidewalk. Three 
men emerged from it, seized her roughly 
and, before she could do more than utter a 
half-stifled cry, put her into the back seat 
where two more men held her to the floor. 

She was tied, gagged and taken to a house, 
the location of which she cannot now iden- 
tify. She was kept in the house for the rest 
of the night during which time she was re- 
peatedly beaten and raped. 

The next morning she was blindfolded, 
driven back to the Monument grounds and 
shoved out of the car. Eventually sometime 
about midday, she made her way home. 

During the time she was gone, there was, 
of course, a great deal of worry and anxiety 
at that home. And I must confess, anger. 

Her arrival was followed by various inter- 
views with policemen who tried to be help- 
ful to a hysterical girl. But couldn't be. Be- 
cause the hysterical girl could only estimate 
the time she had been in the car, describe 
the inside of a house and sob out some 
meaningless first names. 

That's really the end of the story. Except, 
of course, that within a very short time, my 
daughter knew that she was pregnant. 

Now I would like to ask Sen. Helms what 
he would do if he had been the father of the 
girl. I know what I did. And I can promise 
the senator and the Moral Majority and all 
the shrill voices of the Right to Life Move- 
ment, that no matter whåt law they may pass 
and how stringent the penalty, I would do it 
again. 


OUTER CONTINENTAL SHELF 


Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, the 
act which granted the Governors of 
coastal States a voice in OCS leasing de- 
decisions of the Department of the In- 
terior was an important step in devel- 
oping a balanced approach to our OCS 
leasing policy. However. I do not believe 
this law was intended to grant such 
Governors a tool to halt all attempts to 
produce oil and gas in our coastal wa- 
ters. We have been subjected to nu- 
merous drilling delays in California in 
the name of States rights—some quite 
necessary, but many taken to the ex- 
treme, as in the case of the Hondo field in 
the Santa Barbara Channel. The need to 
balance State and national interest is 
crucial, and I would like to recommend 
the following article to my colleagues in 
an effort to reemphasize this need. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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STATES’ RIGHTS AND SEA OTTERS 


Fights over offshore leasing have a new 
twist these days—states’ rights. California 
Governor Jerry Brown used that argument 
successfully last week to block a portion of 
the Reagan administration's first major lease 
sale. We're bound to hear a lot more of it 
from environmentalist state and local offi- 
cials who are losing their allies in the federal 
administration. 

This emphasis is something to be wel- 
comed by those of us who take the federal 
system seriously. We're always glad to find a 
new constituency for a states’ rights doc- 
trine, which has serious merit once sep- 
arated from the tar baby of race and segre- 
gation. The states are by nature more con- 
cerned than a Washington bureaucrat about 
the local impact of drilling and can add im- 
portant details in weighing the national in- 
terest. So California's lawyers persuaded a 
federal district court that the Interior De- 
partment was wrong in dismissing the 
state’s recommendations on the lease sale, 
recommendations that would have excluded 
some tracts to protect the Southern sea 
otter, the gray whale and the “well-being of 
citizens of California.” 

This line of attack actually revives an is- 
sue that has historically gone hand in hand 
with offshore oil development. The second 
greatest states“ rights“ fight of the 408 and 
early '50s was the “submerged lands” con- 
troversy, over control of the newly accessible 
underwater oil and gas reserves. A 1953 set- 
tlement gave the states everything to a 
three-mile limit, and the feds took the rest 
of the continental margin, in the area now 
called the Outer Continental Shelf (OCS). 
As the Atlantic coast became a drilling tar- 
get, some Northeast states went to the tren- 
ches against leasing, and a 1978 legislative 
compromise gave coastal governors the right 
to a say in the Interior Department's OCS 
decisions. It’s this act that Governor Brown 
is invoking. 

But this is the kind of states’ rights debate 
in which the states are trying to influence 
national policy, not vice versa, so the rest of 
the country has a right to ask just how well 
California speaks for the national interest. 
What most of us want from the lease sale is 
more oil and gas production. This would in- 
crease the nation's wealth, reduce reliance on 
OPEC and so forth. Since most of us don't 
live on the California coast, we're admittedly 
not sensitive to the environmental cost. Yet 
the last 12 years of anti-drilling agitation 
on the West Coast have consistently been 
marked by hysterical exaggeration and dis- 
ingenuous bureaucratic obstruction. 


The anti-leasing movement (and some say 
the current ecology movement) traces to the 
famous 1969 blowout in the Santa Barbara 
Channel, just south of the current lease sale. 
Ruptures in the channel floor released a 
total of 33,000 barrels of crude oil, which 
messed up the beaches and fatally gooed 
some 3,600 seabirds. Groups across the na- 
tion charged the oil companies were perma- 
nently destroying the environment. Yet the 
Santa Barbara Channel started recovering 
within a year. Today there is no permanent 
after effect. 


What really upsets Santa Barbarans, one 
learns on visiting this resort town for the 
very rich, is the view. The channel is a 
beautiful sight, cradled by coastal mountains 
with the channel islands looming in the 
distant haze, until one comes to the line of 
squat oil platforms. At night they light up 
like an offshore Vegas strip. 

The reaction to the spill forced President 
Nixon's Interior Secretary to impose a mora- 
torium on production and leasing in the 
Santa Barbara Channel, but we suspect it 
was the aesthetic anger which made it so 
hard to lift the moratorium a full decade 
later, long after the safety problem was 
solved. (Ironically, the Platform which 
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caused the blowout was allowed to keep 
pumping all this time, to relieve subterran- 
ean pressure.) 

Furthermore, state harassment of other 
nearby development reached ridiculous pro- 
portions, often on specious grounds. After 
a nine-year series of delays recounted below, 
the Exxon Corporation only this spring 
brought its OCS Hondo Platform on line, 
contributing over 30,000 barrels a day to the 
national supply. But faced with impossible 
demands from the California Coastal Com- 
mission, the company could do this only by 
abandoning plans for facilities within state 
jurisdiction. It invested $140 million in de- 
veloping a totally new Offshore Storage and 
Treating vessel, so that it could process the 
oil and gas and load Texas-bound tankers 
entirely in federal waters. 

We're perfectly willing to concede the 
states a role in federal leasing. We would 
even welcome compromises that protect 
legitimate local interests without frustrating 
access to oil. But the state litigants also 
ought to show they can think in terms of the 
broader national interest, and California's 
recent record is not particularly reassuring. 


THE HONDO CHRONICLES 


The Hondo field in California's northern 
Santa Barbara Channel holds an estimated 
200 million barrels of oil and is expected to 
sustain production of 40,000 barrels a day. It 
was discovered in 1969. A super-sophisticated 
platform has been in place since 1976. Yet 
after a $340 million investment, Exxon 
pumped its first barrel of oil from Hondo 
only this spring, nine years behind schedule. 
A brief resume of the delays, based on Exxon 
sources gives some idea how much the U.S. 
and California governments have contributed 
to the domestic energy crisis. 

July 13, 1969—-Exxon discovers Hondo field. 

January 1, 1970—President Nixon signs Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act, passed in 
part because of Santa Barbara oil spill. It 
requires Environmental Impact Statements. 

May 3, 1974—Final EIS for Hondo issued by 
U.S. Geological Survey. It includes onshore 
and offshore alternatives for treating oil. 

May 27, 1975—In referendum, Santa Bar- 
bara County voters approve onshore facility 
to treat Hondo oil. 

March 3, 1976—California State Coastal 
Zone Commission rejects onshore plan, even 
though beach in question is already site of 
existing pipeline and marine terminal, It calls 
for third alternative, a 140-mile pipeline to 
Los Angeles. Exxon drops onshore plan. 

January, 1977—State of California and 
Santa Barbara County ask Interior Secretary 
Andrus to revoke approval of offshore plan. 
After 8-month delay, Secretary Andrus 
refuses. 

September 23, 1977—Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency tries to bring Offshore Storage 
and Treatment vessel (OS&T) under Clean 
Air Act, its first attempt to assert jurisdic- 
tion over the OCS. 

November 18, 1977—EPA asks Santa Bar- 
bara Air Pollution Control District to set re- 
quirements for OS&T as if located within 
Santa Barbara jurisdiction. 

February-March, 1978—EPA issues water 
discharge permit for OS&T. California Air Re- 
sources Board challenges it. 

May, 1978—Exxon sues EPA over air 
permits. 

June 28, 1978—California sues to require 
state air permits. 

February 21, 1979—U.S. Geologic Survey 
approves additional exploration wells but de- 
mands 90-day completion. Exxon calls time 
schedule impossible. 

July 26 1979—Secretary of Interior Cecil 
Andrus expresses "extreme displeasure at the 
pace of exploration to be pursued by Exxon 
Company, U.S.A. in looking for oil and gas in 
the Santa Ynez unit,” adiacent to Hondo. 


August 21, 1979—Federal court rules that 
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Interior, not the EPA, has jurisdiction over 
the OCS, upholding Exxon. 


PROJECTING OUTCOMES TOO SOON 


Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, over 
7 months have passed since the national 
election, when early media projections 
declared the race for the Presidency over 
as western voters stood in line to cast 
their ballots. The biggest loser on that 
election day was not any single cause or 
candidate, but the integrity of the Amer- 
ican political system. 

Fortunately, the cries of outrage have 
not died down. Concerned Americans 
from every region of the Nation demand 
that a solution be found so that every 
qualified citizen will have the right to 
cast a meaningful ballot on election day. 

A recent article in the Washington 
Post by Ruth J. Hinerfeld, the president 
of the League of Women Voters, ad- 
dresses this concern. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, June 7, 1981] 
PROJECTING OUTCOMES Too SOON 
(By Ruth J. Hinerfeld) 


On Nov. 5, 1980, the day after 53.9 percent 
of all voting-age Americans cast their vote 
in the presidential election, a steady stream 
of mail and calls began to flow into the na- 
tional office of the League of Women Voters. 
Most of the writers and callers complained 
that the media’s projections of winners more 
than two and a half hours before polls closed 
on the West Coast distorted the political 
process and ran the risk of directly affect- 
ing—rather than merely reporting—the out- 
come. 

Early projections on election night are 
not a new development. The Senate has twice 
passed legislation to make projections more 
difficult. The first measure, passed in 1972, 
provided for an Election Day of 12 hours 
with all polls closing simultaneously at 11 
p.m. EST. The second measure, passed in 
1974, prohibited disclosure of presidential 
election results prior to midnight EST. Both 
of these measures failed to pass the House. 

Neither of these two proposals—or pro- 
posals for Sunday elections, with or without 
24-hour voting—would fully eliminate the 
possibility of early projections. One of the 
techniques used to project elections—exit 
polling—has become so sophisticated that 
it is possible for projections of national elec- 
tion results to be based on early morning 
interviews of a few thousand exiting voters 
in sample precincts. Using exit polls, pro- 
jections can be made, regardless of when 
the polls close, which day the election is 
held or whether or not election officials are 
required to withhold the results of an elec- 
tion. 

Recently, the League, the Committee for 
the Study of the American Electorate and 
30 other national organizations wrote to all 
major networks, wire services and broadcast 
groups asking them to refrain voluntarily 
from projecting winners in any given elec- 
tion before all polls are closed in the ap- 
propriate area. By this we mean that we do 
not object to the projecting of results in 
statewide races when polls are closed in that 
state; this practice can do no harm. We do 
object however, to the practice of projecting 
statewide results if polls are still open in 
that state. Further, on presidential election 
night, the media should report the official 
results in the presidential race in each state 
and should not project presidential results 
when polls are still open. 
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Our request for voluntary restraint is 
based on our abiding belief in the freedom 
of the press and its role as a cornerstone of 
American democracy. We do not believe that 
any news agency should refrain from full 
and fair reporting of actual and final counts 
when they become available. But projections, 
no matter how they are derived, are not the 
same as actual results and can have the ef- 
fect of influencing those results. 

A commonly used argument against volun- 
tary restraint is that we cannot isolate pro- 
jections of victory from other Election Day 
1980 happenings and prove conclusively that 
projections had an adverse impact on voter 
turnout. President Carter's concession 
speech at 6:45 p.m. PST certainly didn't en- 
courage people to vote in the presidential 
race. But it is possible that Mr. Carter would 
not have conceded the election when he did 
had the networks not begun to project the 
Reagan victory so early. 

The burden of proof should be on those 
who say early projections have no effect on 
election outcome or voter turnout. Indeed, 
it is difficult to argue persuasively that pro- 
jections didn't have an impact on several 
1980 contests that were decided by margins 
ranging from 25 to 800 votes. 

To date, the response to our request for 
voluntary restraint has not been favorable. 
If the media do not agree to refrain volun- 
tarily from projecting results, it may become 
necessary for Congress to weigh the value of 
votes lost due to disillusionment with the 
system against the costs of legislative solu- 
tions that attempt to address the problem. 

Our call for voluntary restraint in no way 
diminishes our zeal for increased registra- 
tion and facilitation of the elections process. 
We not only have to get people to register, 
we also must have them believe their vote 
counts. 


NOMINATION OF CHESTER 
CROCKER 


Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, I 
would like to express my gratitude to my 
colleagues for overwhelmingly approving 
the nomination of Chester Crocker to be 
Assistant Secretary of State for African 
Affairs. Unfortunately I missed the vote 
earlier this afternoon because I was at 
the White House luncheon for President 
Lopez Portillo of Mexico. 

Dr. Crocker first came to my attention 
when Ian Smith was attempting to reach 
an internal settlement in Rhodesia and 
I was impressed with his views on the 
subject. Since that time we have had 
opportunities to discuss many of the 
issues facing Africa. 

In his article, “African Policy in the 
1980s,” which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Quarterly, Dr. Crocker defines the 
great challenges and opportunities for 
this new administration. He does not 
oversimplify the problems yet he pro- 
poses concrete solutions. 

Mr. President, I am convinced that 
President Reagan has selected the right 
individual for this job, and I am looking 
forward to hearing Dr. Crocker's report 
on the prospects for a Namibian settle- 
ment when he and Judge Clark return 
from southern Africa. 


Thank you, Mr. President. 


TENTH SPECIAL MESSAGE OF THE 
PRESIDENT—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT RECEIVED DURING 
THE RECESS—PM 59 


Under the authority of section 1014(a) 
of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974, 
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the Secretary of the Senate on June 8, 
1981, during the recess of the Senate, re- 
ceived the following message from the 
President of the United States, together 
with accompanying documents; which, 
pursuant to the order of January 30, 
1975, was referred jointly to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, the Committee on 
the Budget, the Committee on Environ- 
ment and Public Works, and the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Resources: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of i974, I herewith report 
four proposals to rescind a total of $114.1 
million in budget authority previously 
provided by the Congress. The rescission 
proposals affect programs in the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency and the 
National Endowment for the Arts and 
Humanities. These proposals are a part 
of my continuing effort to help reduce 
government spending. 

The details cf the rescission proposals 
are contained in the attached reports. 

RONALD REAGAN. 
THE WHITE House, June 8, 1981. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Saunders, one of his sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Acting 
President pro tempore laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
RECEIVED DURING THE RECESS 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of June 4, 1981, a message 
from the House of Representatives was 
received on June 5, 1981, stating that the 
Speaker has signed the following en- 
rolled bills: 

H.R. 2156. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to extend by 12 months the 
period during which funds appropriated for 
grants by the Veterans’ Administration for 
the establishment and support of new State 
medical schools may be expended; and 

H.R. 3512. An act making supplemental 
and further continuing appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1981, 
rescinding certain budget authority, and for 
other purposes. 


Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of June 4, 1981, the enrolled 
bills were signed by the President pro 
tempore (Mr. THURMOND), on June 5, 
1981, during the recess of the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


At 2:29 pm., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Berry, one of its clerks, announced 
that the House has passed the following 
bills, in which it requests the concur- 
rence of the Senate: 
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H.R. 3467. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions under the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Act, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 3567. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for the fiscal years 1982 and 1983 to 
carry out the purposes of the Export Admin- 
istration Act of 1979, and for other pur- 
poses. 


HOUSE BILLS PLACED ON THE 
CALENDAR 


The following bills were read twice by 
unanimous consent, and ordered placed 
on the calendar: 


H.R. 3467. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions under the Arms Control and Disarms- 
ment Act, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 3567. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for the fiscal years 1982 and 1983 to 
carry out the purposes of the Export Admin- 
istration Act of 1979, and for other pur- 
poses. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, reports, and docu- 
ments, which were referred as indicated: 


EC-1338. A communication from the Act- 
ing Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting, 
pursuant to the request of the Senate, a 
study of certain school nutrition programs 
administered by the Department; to the 
Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry. 

EC-1339. A communication from the Clerk 
of the U.S. Court of Claims, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a copy of the court's judg- 
ment order for the plaintiffs in the case of 
the three affiliated tribes of the Fort Ber- 
thold Reservation v. The United States; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

EC-1340. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a study rela- 
tive to exclusion of pension cost-of-living 
increases from rent charges in HUD-assisted 
rental housing programs; to the Committee 
on Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

EC-1341. A communication from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report entitled The Economic Via- 
bility of Depository Institutions”; to the 
Committee on Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-1342. A communication from the Acting 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report en- 
titled “Changes in Natural Gas Prices and 
Supplies Since Passage of the Natural Gas 
Policy Act of 1978"; to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-1343. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and the Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report on certain activities under the 
Youth Conservation Corps Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-1344. A communication from the Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a copy of a completed 
study of certain federal, state, and local gov- 
ernment role relationships; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

EC-1345. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of State, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the professional development 
programs under the personnel system of the 
Foreign Service Act; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

EC-1346. A communication from the As- 
sistant Legal Adviser for Treaty Affairs, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, copies of interna- 
tional agreements, other than treaties, 
entered into by the United States within the 
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previous sixty days; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

EC-1347. A communication from the Di- 
rector of the United States Office of Person- 
nel Management, transmitting a copy of 
proposed legislation to remove statutory pay 
grade levels for certain Federal employees; 
to the Committee on Governmental Affairs, 

EC-1348. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the General Services Admin- 
istration, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on certain Federal agency travel prac- 
tices and expenses; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

EC-1349. A communication from the Act- 
ing Director of the Defense Security Assist- 
ance Agency, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report on the provision of emergency as- 
sistance of $5 million to El Salvador and 
the provision of emergency military assist- 
ance of $20 million to El Salvador; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The following petitions and memorials 
were laid before the Senate and were re- 
ferred or ordered to lie on the table as 
indicated: 

POM-169. A concurrent resolution adopted 
by the Legislature of the State of Texas; to 
the Committee on Armed Services: 

“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 

“Whereas, United States Air Force plans 
call for a sheltered road-mobile basing sys- 
tem for the M-X missile system, and cur- 
rently under consideration are plans for 
either full basing in Nevada/Utah or a split 
basing in Nevada/Utah and Texas/New Mex- 
ico; and 

“Whereas, A decision to adopt the split- 
basing mode would require the relocation of 
approximately 500 families and would re- 
quire United States Air Force acquisition 
of many acres of hghly productive land in 
Texas which would be unlikely to be re- 
claimed for agricultural purposes; and 

“Whereas, An amendment to the Depart- 
ment of Defense Supplemental Appropria- 
tions Act, Section 2.02(b), June 27, 1979, 
states that it is the sense of Congress that 
the basing mode for the M-X missile should 
be restricted to location on the least pro- 
ductive land available that is suitable for 
such purpose; and 

“Whereas, The January 19, 1981, Depart- 
ment of Defense M-X Split Basing Report 
to Congress states that there exists a relative 
balance in the environmental impact be- 
tween the two alternatives, while also stat- 
ing that the split-basing mode would require 
the additional expenditure of $3.475 billion 
over the cost of the full-basing mode; now, 
therefore, be it 


“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Texas, the House of Representatives con- 
curring, That the 67th Legislature respect- 
fully request that the Congress do not adopt 
the split-basing mode for the deployment of 
the M-X missile system; and, be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of State 
forward copies of this resolution to the Pres- 
ident of the United States, the President of 
the United States Senate, the Speaker of 
the United States House of Representatives, 
Senator Lloyd Bentsen, Senator John Tower, 
and all members of the Texas delegation of 
the United States House of Representatives 
with the request that this resolution be of- 
ficially entered in the Congressional Record 
as a memorial to the Congress of the United 
States of America.” 


POM—170. A concurrent resolution 
adopted by the Legislature of the State of 
New Hampshire; to the Committee on Com- 
merce, Science, and Transportation: 


“A RESOLUTION 
Whereas, the United States Federal Energy 
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Regulatory Commission now regulates the 
cost of purchase power in intrastate sales of 
electricity among New Hampshire generating 
and distributing utilities and holds its hear- 
ings in Washington, D.C.; and 

Whereas, the New Hampshire public utili- 
ties commission now regulates all other com- 
ponents of the rates charged by New Hamp- 
shire generating utilities to New Hampshire 
distributing utilities in intrastate sales of 
electricity; and 

Whereas, the public utilities commission 
is the regulatory agency which should regu- 
late all components of electric rates because 
the public utilities commission is a geo- 
graphically more convenient forum for all 
potential participants at a hearing regard- 
ing local utility rates, including New Hamp- 
shire consumers who may wish to present 
their views at such a hearing; and 

“Whereas, the complexity of variable local 
conditions, including the financial condi- 
tion of in-state utilities and local environ- 
mental and economic conditions make local 
regulation more appropriate; now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives, 
the Senate Concurring: That the Congress of 
the United States is hereby urged to pass 
legislation that permits state, rather than 
federal, regulatory agencies to determine 
the utility rates in intrastate sales when 
the generating, transmitting and distribut- 
ing utilities are totally located in the state, 
and 

“That copies of this resolution be for- 
warded to the President of the United States, 
the President of the United States Senate, 
the Speaker of the United States House of 
Representatives and the Administrator of 
General Services of the United States.” 

POM-171. A resolution adopted by the Ore- 
gon Guides and Packers, Incorporated, op- 
posing the use of the competitive bid and 
prospectus method of issuing outfitter per- 
mits in any form for land or river use; to 
the Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

POM-172. A resolution adopted by the City 
Council of Grover City, California, in support 
of H.R. 1765 to amend the Powerplant and 
Industrial Fuel Use Act of 1978; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources. 


POM-173. A joint resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of Colorado; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations: 


“Houser JOINT RESOLUTION No. 1024 


“Whereas, Approximately six hundred 
American prisoners of war returned home 
from the Vietnam War in 1973; and 

“Whereas, There are two thousand five 
hundred American servicemen still unac- 
counted for; and 


“Whereas, Reports have been received from 
a number of other countries and through- 
out the world which show evidence that 
many of the missing American servicemen are 
alive and are being held prisoner; and 

“Whereas, Following the end of the 
French Indo-Chinese War, French prisoners 
were held for many years by the North Viet- 
namese following the end of hostilities; and 

“Whereas, Because of the presence of sev- 
eral military establishments in Colorado, in- 
cluding the United States Air Force Academy, 
Fort Carson, Lowry Air Force Base, Peterson 
Air Force Base, and the North American Air 
Defense Command (NORAD), many of these 
missing servicemen may be residents of or 
otherwise have strong ties to the State of 
Colorado; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Fifty-third General Assembly of the 
State of Colorado, the Senate concurring 
herein: 

“That these men not be forgotten and that 
the Congress of the United States is hereby 
respectfully petitioned to initiate immediate 
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action to identify and seek release of these 
prisoners by the use of both private and pub- 
lic agencies, be it through national or inter- 
national auspices. 


“Be it further resolved, That copies of this 
Resolution be transmitted to the presiding 
officers of each state legislature in the United 
States, to each member of Congress from the 
State of Colorado, to the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Congress of the United 
States, and to the President of the United 
States.” 


POM-174. A joint resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of Colorado; to 
the Committee on Environment and Public 
Works: 


“House JoInt RESOLUTION No. 1013 


“Whereas, the Governor and the Fifty- 
third General Assembly of the State of Colo- 
rado recognize that this state has an abun- 
dance of energy and mineral resources but 
not enough water to support their develop- 
ment; and 

“Whereas, the United States government, 
prior to the time Colorado became a state, 
provided by acts of Congress for the disposi- 
tion of waters in the area which is now Colo- 
rado according to the local customs, laws, 
and decisions of the courts; and 


“Whereas, by the local customs, laws, and 
decisions of the courts, the waters of the 
natural streams of Colorado were disposed of 
pursuant to the doctrine of appropriation 
without any reservation or exception, and 
this method of disposition was incorporated 
in the Constitution of the State of Colorado 
and approved by the act enabling Colorado 
to become a State of the Union; and 


“Whereas, the federal government has laid 
claim to thousands of acre feet of water and 
has claimed thousands more acre feet which 
are still to be quantified, all of which are 
waters of the State of Colorado; and 


“Whereas, the stability of the economy, 
the property values, and the continued peace, 
prosperity, and development of much of the 
United States is dependent on a continued 
recognition of the supremacy of state water 
laws and the property rights which have been 
derived and settled thereunder; and 


“Whereas, the acts of some departments of 
the executive branch of the federal govern- 
ment claiming special rights to water on 
behalf of the federal government outside the 
established laws of the State of Colorado have 
created doubt about the sanctity of the ap- 
propriation doctrine as it has existed con- 
tinuously even prior to Colorado's statehood 
and have thus jeopardized property and hu- 
man rights protected by such appropriation 
doctrine; now, therefore, be it 


“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Fifty-third General Assembly of the 
State of Colorado, the Senate concurring 
herein, That this Fifty-third General Assem- 
bly urge the Congress of the United States 
to enact legislation so clear and unambig- 
uous as to be incapable of evasion by either 
executive order or judicial interpretation 
which would require every agency, permit- 
tee, licensee, and employee of the federal 
government, as a condition precedent to the 
taking or use of any water, to acquire a 
right to the use thereof in conformity with 
the substantive law of the State of Colorado 
or of the state involved and with its pro- 
cedures relating to the control, appropria- 
tion, use, or distribution of such water and 
to define water affected by such legislation 
to include all water originating on federally 
owned or controlled lands which contribute 
to flowing or moving surface or ground 
waters. 


“Be It Further Resolved, That copies of 
this Resolution be sent to the President of 
the United States, the Secretary of the De- 
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partment of Agriculture. the Secretary of the 
Department of Defense, the Secretary of the 
Department of the Interior, the President of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States and to each member of the 
congressional delegation from the State of 
Colorado. 

POM-175. A resolution adopted by the 
Uprer Northeast Coordinating Council of 
Washington, D.C.; supporting the enhance- 
ment and not the circumvention of the 
Home Rule Charter; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 


POM-175. A petition from a citizen of 
New York, New York, requesting full debate 
by the Senate of the United States before any 
funds for a nuclear arms race are author- 
ized, approcriated, or expended from the 
U.S. Treasury; ordered to lie on the table. 


POM-177. A petition from a citizen of 
Balstrop, La., urging support for efforts to 
deregulate health care and to vote for repeal 
of PSRO and UR programs; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 


POM-178. A petition from a citizen of Bal- 
strop, La., congratulating the House Sub- 
committee on Health of the Ways and Means 
Committee for their recommendation to re- 
peal PSRO by the end of fiscal year 1983; 
ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. STAFFORD, from the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works, with 
amendments: 

S. 63. A bill to amend the Clean Air Act to 
provide compliance date extensions for steel- 
making facilities on a case-by-case basis to 
facilitate modernization (Rept. No. 97-133). 

By Mr. GARN, from the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs: 

Special Report entitled “First Monetary 
Policy Report for 1981“ (Rept. No. 97-134). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 


By Mr. THURMOND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Robert A. McConnell, of Arizona, to be an 
Assistant Attorney General. 

David L. Russell, of Oklahoma, to be U.S. 
Attorney General for the Western District 
of Oklahoma, for the term of 4 years. 

Francis Anthony Keating II, of Oklahoma, 
to be U.S. District Attorney for the North- 
ern District of Oklahoma for the term of 4 
years. 

By Mr. PERCY, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Carleton S. Coon, Jr., of New Hampshire, 
a Foreign Service Officer of class 1, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotenti- 
ary of the United States to the Kingdom of 
Nepal. 

CARLETON S. Coon, JR. 

Contributions are to be reported for the 
period beginning on the first day of the 
fourth calendar year preceding the calendar 
year of the nomination and ending on the 
Aate of the nomination. 

Nominee: Carleton S. Coon, Jr, 

Post: Ambassador to Nepal, 

Contributions, amount, date, donee. 

1. Self, none. 

2. Spouse, Jane A. Coon, none. 
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3. Children and spouses names: William, 
Howard, Katharine, Elizabeth, Ellen, Rich- 
ard, none. 

4. Parents names, Carleton S. Coon, Lisa 
D. Coon, Mary G. Salmeir, none. 

5. Grandparents names, none. 

6. Brothers and spouses names, Charles A. 
Coon, none, 

7. Sisters and spouses names, none. 

I have listed above the names of each 
member of my immediate family including 
their spouses. I have asked each of these 
persons to inform me of the pertinent con- 
tributions made by them. To the best of 
my knowledge, the information contained in 
this report is complete and accurate. 

CARLETON S. Coon. 

Ronald Dewayne Palmer, of Maryland, a 
Foreign Service officer of Class 1, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States to Malaysia. 

RONALD D. PALMER 

Contributions are to be reported for the 
period beginning on the first day of the 
fourth calendar year preceding the calendar 
year of the nomination and ending on the 
date of the nomination. 

Nominee: Ronald D. Palmer. 

Post: Malaysia. 

Contributions, amount, date, donee: 

1. Self, Ronald D. Palmer, none. 

2. Spouse, Euna S. Palmer, none. 

3. Children and spouses names, Derek 
Palmer, none; Alyson Palmer, none. 

4. Parents names, Ethel Roberts Palmer 
Sims, none. 

5. Grandparents names, deceased. 

6. Brothers and spouses names, none. 

7. Sisters and spouses names, none. 

I have listed above the names of each mem- 
ber of my immediate family including their 
spouses, I have asked each of these persons 
to inform me of the pertinent contributions 
made by them. To the best of my knowledge, 
the information contained in this report is 
complete and accurate. 


Craig A. Nalen, of Florida, to be President 


of the Overseas Private Investment Corpora- 
tion. 


(The above nominations, reported from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations with 
the recommendation that they be con- 
firmed, subject to the nominee’s commit- 
ment to respond to requests to appear 
and testify before any duly constituted 
committee of the Senate.) 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, I also 
report favorably a Foreign Service nomi- 
nation list which appeared in the RECORD 
and was received on May 20, 1981, and 
ask unanimous consent, to save the ex- 
pense of reprinting them on the Execu- 
tive Calendar, that they lie on the Sec- 
retary’s desk for the information of 
Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

By Mr, HELMS, from the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry: 

Richard E. Lyng, of Virginia, to be a Mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

Frank W. Naylor, Jr., of California, to be 
a Member of the Board of Directors of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Mary Claiborne Jarratt, of Virginia, to be 
a Member of the Board of Directors of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 
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(The above nominations, reported from 
the Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, 
and Forestry with the recommendation 
that they be confirmed, subject to the 
nominee’s commitment to respond to re- 
quests to appear and testify before any 
duly constituted committee of the 
Senate.) 

By Mr. PACKWOOD, from the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transportation: 

John V. Byrne, of Oregon, to be Adminis- 
trator of the National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration. 

Bernard J. Wunder, Jr., of Virginia, to be 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Com- 
munications and Information. 


(The above nominations, reported from 
the Committee on Commerce, Science, 
and Transportation with the recom- 
mendation that they be confirmed, sub- 
ject to the nominee's commitment to re- 
spond to requests to appear and testify 
before any duly constituted committee of 
the Senate.) 


ORDER FOR FURTHER REFERRAL 
OF NOMINATION OF K. WILLIAM 
O’CONNOR 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that if and when the 
Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources reports the nomination of 


K. William O’Connor to be Inspector 
General of the Community Services Ad- 
ministration, it then be referred to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs for 
not to exceed 20 calendar davs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR BILLS (S. 1337) TO BE 
FURTHER HELD AT DESK 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that S. 1337, a bill 
to provide for the temporary exclusion of 
foreign fishing support vessels from the 
internal waters of Alaska, presently 
being held at the desk, be held at the 
desk until the close of business tomorrow, 
pending further disposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first and 
second time by unanimous consent, and 
referred as indicated: 

By Mr. MATHIAS (by request) : 

S. 1346. A bill to amend the Coastal Zone 
Management Act of 1972: to the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs. 

By Mr. HEINZ (for himself, Mr. DOLE, 
Mr. Lonc, Mr. DURENBERGER, Mr. 
BENTSEN, Mr. Baucus, Mr. SCHMITT, 
Mr. Lucar. and Mr. HATFIELD) : 

S. 1347, A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to extend for 1 year 
the credit against tax for employment of 
members of targeted groups; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 
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By Mr. SASSER (for himself, Mr. 
BAKER, Mr. BUMPERS, Mr. PRYOR, Mr. 
PELL, and Mr. PACKWOOD) : 

S. 1348. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to clarify certain re- 
quirements which apply to mortgage subsidy 
bonds; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

S.J. Res. 87. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to designate Sep- 
tember 13, 1981, as “Commodore John Barry 
Day"; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOREN (for himself, Mr. 
NICKLES, Mr. ABDNOR, Mr. ANDREWS, 
Mr. Baucus, Mr. Boschwrrz. Mr. 
BRADLEY, Mr. BUMPERS, Mr. BURDICK, 
Mr. CANNON, Mr. CHILES, Mr. CRAN- 
STON, Mr. DeConcini, Mr. DENTON, 
Mr. Dixon, Mr. Dopp, Mr. DUREN- 
BERGER, Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. Forp, Mr. 
Garn, Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. HEINZ, Mr. 
INourx. Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, Mr. LAXALT, Mr. LEVIN, Mr. 
LonG, Mr. LUGAR, Mr. MATSUNAGA, 
Mr. LEAHY, Mr. PRYOR, Mr. RIEGLE, 
Mr. SARBANES, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. 
THURMOND, and Mr. WILLIAMS): 

S.J. Res. 88. Joint resolution designating 
the week commencing June 14, 1981, as Na- 
tional Softball Week"; considered and 
passed. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. MATHIAS (by request) : 

S. 1346. A bill to amend the Coastal 
Zone Management Act of 1972; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 
ADDITION OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AS A 

COASTAL STATE TO THE COASTAL ZONE MAN- 

AGEMENT ACT 
@ Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, at the 
request of the District of Columbia gov- 
ernment, I am introducing legislation 


which would include the District among 
the States eligible to participate in the 
Coastal Zone Management Act. 

The Mayor of the District, in his letter 
to the President of the Senate, points 
out the city’s goal of revitalizing its 
waterways and waterfront properties. 


Participation in the CZM program 
by the District would aid in this effort. 


I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
and a letter from District of Columbia 
Mayor Marion Barry to Vice President 
BusH to be printed in the Rrecorp. 


There being no objection, the bill and 
letter were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

S. 1346 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (c) of section 304 of the Coastal Zone 
Management Act of 1972 (Public Law 92- 
503; 86 Stat. 1280) is amended in the last 
sentence by striking out “and” and inserting 
after “American Samoa” the following: 
and the District of Columbia”. 


Tue District or COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D.C., May 13, 1981. 
Hon. GEORGE BUSH, 
President, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I have the honor of 
submitting for the consideration of the 97th 
Congress a draft bill, “To amend the Coastal 
Zone Management Act of 1972 to include the 
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District of Columbia within the definition of 
& coastal state”. 

The Coastal Zone Management Act of 1972 
sec. 304(3) deSines coastal state“ to mean 
a state of the United States in, or bordering 
on, the Atlantic, Pacific, or Arctic Ocean, the 
Gulf of Mexico, Long Island Sound, or one or 
more of the Great Lakes. For the purposes 
of this title, the term also includes Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, and Ameri- 
can Samoa. The enclosed draft bill would 
amend section 304(3) to include the District 
of Columbia within the definition of coastal 
state. 

Originally, it was not contemplated that 
coastal areas would include other than states 
bordering the Ocean. However, since that 
time the definition has been expanded to 
include other than salt water coastlines such 
as the Great Lakes. Vermont has been inter- 
preted to be a coastal state. Additionally, 
Guam and American Samoa have been in- 
cluded in the definition of “coastal state”, 
which indicates expanded acceptance by The 
Office of Coastal Zone Management that these 
areas have legitimate coastal concerns of 
their own. 

The Coastal Zone Management Act estab- 
lished a program of Federal grants to assist 
states in the development and implementa- 
tion of programs aimed at more rational 
management of the Nation’s coastal re- 
sources. The inclusion of the District in the 
definition of coastal state would result in 
the District applying the policies and proce- 
dures of an approved state coastal manage- 
ment program. 

The policies are four-fold: 

Increased protection of valuable, natural 
coastal resources; 

Better management of development in 
coastal areas in order to avoid or mitigate 
losses to life and property, and to give prior- 
ity to water-dependent uses; 

Enhanced access to and enjoyment of the 
amenities of the coastal zone; and 

Better coordination of governmental ac- 
tivities at all levels in order to make govern- 
ment more responsive to the public, and 
more efficient and effective in its delivery of 
services. 

I am committed to revitalizing the Dis- 
trict’s waterways and waterfront properties. 
The District has the potential to become a 
significant recreational and commercial port. 
Inclusion in the Coastal Zone Management 
Act would provide the District the needed 
assistance to revitalize the waterfront areas 
of the city. 

I urge the Congress to take prompt and 
favorable action on the enclosed draft bill. 

Sincerely, 
Marion S. Barry, Jr., 
Mayor.@ 


By Mr. HEINZ (for himself, Mr. 
DoLE, Mr. Lonc, Mr. DUREN- 
BERGER, Mr. BENTSEN, Mr. BAU- 
cus, Mr. SCHMITT, Mr. LUGAR, 
and Mr. HATFIELD) : 

S. 1347. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to extend for 1 
year the credit against tax for employ- 
ment of members of targeted groups; to 
the Committee on Finance. 
REAUTHORIZATION OF TARGETED JOBS TAX CREDIT 
Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, today I am 
introducing legislation, cosponsored by 
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Senators DOLE, LONG, DURENBERGER, 
BENTSEN, Baucus, SCHMITT, Lucar, and 
HATFIELD, to reauthorize the targeted 
jobs tax credit for 1 additional year. 
Without congressional action, this pro- 
gram which helps many disadvantaged 
individuals secure permanent private 
sector jobs will expire at the end of this 
calendar year. 

I believe a l-year reauthorization is 
warranted, based on the oversight hear- 
ing on this tax credit I chaired on April 3, 
as chairman of the Senate Finance Sub- 
commitee on Economic Growth, Employ- 
ment, and Revenue Sharing. I submit 
this legislation with the support of the 
National Urban League, the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and the National Al- 
liance of Businessmen, plus over 65 in- 
ner-city teenagers who have written my 
office, asking for extension of the act. 

HOW THE PROGRAM WORKS 

Beginning in 1978, members of seven 
groups with substantially higher unem- 
ployment than the national average were 
made eligible to benefit from a special 
employer tax credit program. This is how 
the credit works. Under the pro- 
gram, three economically disadvantaged 
groups—youths between the ages of 18 
and 24, Vietnam veterans under the age 
of 35, and ex-convicts—along with gen- 
eral assistance recipients, SSI recipients, 
the handicapped who have been voca- 
tionally rehabilitated, and cooperative 
education students between the ages of 
16 and 18, receive vouchers from local 
Federal Government offices, jointly de- 
termined by the Treasury and Labor De- 
partments. During the interviewing proc- 
ess, these vouchers are presented to pro- 
spective employers to indicate that those 
who hire these workers will qualify for 
a tax credit. Since the tax credit lowers 
the cost of employing these individuals, 
it provides employers with financial in- 
centive to hire them. 

The credit equals 50 percent of the 
first $6,000 in wages paid in the first year 
of employment and 25 percent of the first 
$6,000 paid in the second year. However, 
creditable wages may not be simultane- 
ously deducted in determining taxable 
income. For large corporations, therefore, 
the maximum credits of $3,000 and $1,500 
must be reduced by 46 percent to reflect 
this offset provision, leaving a net reduc- 
tion in labor costs of $1,620 and $810 
for the first and second years of em- 
ployment. 

Of course, knowing the dollar amounts 
alone is not significant. What is signifi- 
cant is the percentage reduction in after- 
tax wage rates an employer pays to hire 
a targeted individual. For corporate em- 
ployers, this usually turns out to be 21 
percent in the first year, 10 percent in 
the second year, and nothing in the third. 

As table 1 makes clear, most tar- 
geted jobs tax credit workers have low- 
skill entry-level jobs. 
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TABLE 1.—TARGETED JOBS TAX CREDIT PROGRAM CERTIFICATIONS ISSUED 


{Regional totals as of Sept. 30, 1980) 


Distribution by wage 


Less than $4 $4 to $4.99 


$5 to $5.99 $6 and over 


Note: Wa; 
total under $4 is provided. 


Mr. HEINZ. Seventy-eight percent of 
targeted employees earned less than $4 
an hour. While the Labor Department 
data does not break out specifically those 
who earned the minimum wage of $3.35 
an hour, it is reasonable to assume that 


under minimum wage are not provided due to reporting problems, Instead, the 


Region VII 
Region VIII 
Region IX... 
Region X 


Percent of titel ee 8 


Distribution by wage 


Less than $4 $4 to $4.99 $5 to $5.99 $6 and over 


eee 


a percentage not significantly lower than 
78 percent did receive that wage. 

This conclusion is buttressed by an- 
other table which I ask to insert at this 
time, documenting that 83 percent of 
those certified under the targeted jobs 


Source: USES Office of Program Review, Department of Labor. 


tax credit program come from only two 
categories of youths, those economically 
disadvantaged between the ages of 18 to 
24 and those between 16 and 18 years of 
age enrolled in a cooperative education 
program at their high school. 


TABLE 2.—TARGETED JOBS TAX CREDIT PROGRAM CERTIFICATIONS ISSUED 
[Regional totals as of Sept. 30, 1980) 


Economically disadvantaged 


Viet vets Ex convicts Handicapped 


SSI 


General assist- er 
recipients 


ance welfare 


Source: USES Office of Program Review, Department of Labor. 


WHY THE CONCEPT IS SOUND 


The question naturally arises: Does 
it make sense to pay corporations 
a 21- percent and a 10-percent subsidy 
to hire disadvantaged and unskilled 
youth at the minimum wage for 2 
years? The answer, I believe, is yes. 


For an annual cost of $300,000,000 the 
TJTC offers greater employment oppor- 
tunities to those workers who have the 
most difficulty finding a job. Since over 
200,000 workers are certified now, the 
subsidy comes to $1.500 per worker. This 
is a far lower cost than alternative Fed- 
eral programs, such as CETA. And unlike 
many other programs it generates pri- 
vate sector work experiences. Since four 
out of five jobs are in the private sector 
this is the type of training that can pro- 
vide both secure employment and long- 
term career advancement. 

Another reason for doing so is simply 
a matter of equity. Government policy is 
now making it difficult for youths with- 
out experience to find work. Although 
the minimum wage is $3.35 an hour, it 
costs at least 12 percent more than this, 
or $3.75, to employ an individual at the 
minimum wage, due to social security, 
unemployment, and workers’ compensa- 
tion payroll taxes. Many young people 
who are looking for their first job can- 


not convince an employer that they are 
worth $3.75 an hour. In these cases, the 
Government is crowding out their jobs 
by stacking new costs on top of a mini- 
mum wage hurdle that in itself can be 
difficult to overcome. The effect of the 
tax credit is to temporarily lower these 
barriers while the young worker acquires 
the skills to become productive enough 
on his own to justify a total wage cost 
of $3.75. This equity argument takes on 
additional meaning in view of the shock- 
ing unemployment rate of economically 
disadvantaged youth. 

Another reason Congress should ex- 
tend its life is for a financial reason: It 
helps lower the deficit. High unemploy- 
ment among youths who are from eco- 
nomically disadvantaged families cost 
the Treasury money by driving up spend- 
ing under income security programs. On 
the other hand, employed youths no 
longer draw payments from the Treas- 
ury, but contribute to it by paying taxes. 
This joint financial benefit continues 
years after the tax credit no longer ap- 
plies; there is more than a little anec- 
dotal evidence suggesting that youths 
who cannot find their first job eventually 
stop trying, and permanently enter the 
underground economy. Their earnings 
through adulthood go unreported, and 
untaxed as well. 


A thoughtful analysis would surely 
show that over time the Treasury re- 
ceives more than its $300 million back, 
in the form of lower social safety net 
spending and enlarged tax receipts. 

The best reason, however, for extend- 
ing the targeted jobs tax credit program 
is to provide a way for the economically 
disadvantaged to put their foot on the 
first rung of the economic ladder by pro- 
viding job opportunities that otherwise 
would not exist. For targeted individuals, 
the program means the chance to estab- 
lish self sufficiency, independence, and 
self-esteem that follows from acquiring 
and holding a permanent private sector 
job. This is the sort of calculation that 
defies a dollar-and-cents analysis. 
Rather, it asks what sort of Government 
and society we want. Are there times 
when we should try to create ways for 
people to escape from poverty and join 
the economic mainstream of the coun- 
try? Unequivocally, I say there are. 

NEEDED IMPROVEMENTS IN TJTC AND 
CONCLUSION 

At the April 3 hearing, I learned 
of three problems that should be resolved 
to make this desirable program run even 
better. 

First, the failure of the Treasury De- 
partment to issue final regulations is 
lowering employer response. Without fi- 
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nal regulations, a witness from the Labor 
Department told me, businessmen fear 
raising their chances for an IRS audit. 
Two years have elapsed since the credit 
was authorized. The Treasury, now that 
it is aware of this concern, has no valid 
reason for allowing it to continue. 

Second, program performance can be 
improved by changing local funding for- 
mulas for local State employment offices 
that often administer the program. 
Presently, employment offices have 
many tasks and objectives that compete 
for staff time. Achieving these objectives 
favorably affects the amount of funds 
the Department of Labor provides, but 
securing placements under the targeted 
jobs tax credit program does not. This 
has naturally dulled the enthusiasm of 
local administrators. Better incentives 
must be created, and I am sure the La- 
bor Department can provide them. 

Third, when the credit was placed into 
effect in 1978, it contained one provi- 
sion that has generated controversy— 
the issue of retroactive certifications. 
Right now, employers may claim the 
credit for employees they have hired 
without knowledge of their eligibility 
status. They may even do so for employ- 
ees that have been terminated years ago, 
but it is clearly abusive, and the Congress 
should consider steps to end it. One way 
would be to limit the time for filing for 
the credit to 30 or 60 days after the first 
day of employment. My colleagues on 
the Senate Finance Committee and I 
have discussed these needed improve- 
ments, and we will address them when 
we actually get down to markup, to- 
gether with the need to make eligible 
CETA workers who have recently lost 
their jobs because of Federal funding re- 
ductions in the CETA program. 

As President John F. Kennedy said, 
“a rising tide lifts all boats.” That is 
only true for the people who have the 
boats. But when it comes to marketable 
skills, too many people are left to sink or 
swim because they don’t have the skills. 
The targeted jobs tax credit gives these 
people the chance to get on board. 

To conclude, Mr. President, I believe 

the Congress should proceed with due 
dispatch to approve an extension of the 
targeted jobs tax credit program while 
addressing itself to ways that it can be 
made even better. For equitable, finan- 
cial, and humanitarian reasons, this 
credit should continue as part of our Na- 
tion’s laws.@ 
Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I am co- 
sponsoring the legislation introduced 
today by Senator Hetnz which would re- 
new the targeted jobs tax credit for 1 
year. The present credit expires on De- 
cember 31 of this year. Congress orig- 
inally chose to sunset this program in 
order to review its effectiveness after a 
fair trial. 

The Reagan administration has indi- 
cated that it opposes renewal of the 
present targeted jobs credit, because it 
has not been proven to be an effective 
incentive for employment. I agree with 
that. But I also believe that the concept 
merits further consideration, and time 
is short in this legislative session, con- 
confront this year. Accordingly, I have 
sidering the major issues Congress must 
agreed to cosponsor this renewal legis- 
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lation to indicate my belief that the pro- 
gram deserves attention and ought to 
be reworked, if at all possible, before the 
expiration date. 

Mr. President, Congress has experi- 
mented with the idea of tax incentives 
for employment for some years. Prior to 
1978, we had the new jobs cerdit, which 
Was supposed to increase employment 
during an economic downturn. By most 
accounts that particular tax credit was 
not a success. In 1978, we approved the 
targeted jobs credit, which is designed 
to increase hiring of certain groups that 
have particular employment problems: 
The economically disadvantaged, the 
handicapped, and others. Now prelimi- 
nary reports indicate that this program 
has not been as efficient or as effective as 
we had hoped. 

A major part of the problem is the 
ability of employers to take advantage 
of the tax credit for people they already 
hired—this is an issue that must be ad- 
dressed if we are to continue the pro- 
gram. In addition, there is some ques- 
tion whether the groups that benefit 
from the credit have been well chosen, 
and whether the program has been prop- 
erly administered. Addressing these con- 
cerns should be a precondition for any 
continuation of the program. 

It may be that, after thorough exam- 
ination, we will conclude that the tar- 
geted jobs credit is not workable. Thanks 
to the efforts of Senator HEINZ, we are 
beginning to focus on the problems. But 
the basic concept of providing employ- 
ment in the private sector through tax 
incentives is a worthwhile one, and it 
should be given an opportunity to be re- 
worked before it is summarily aban- 
doned. In June reports are due to the 
tax-writing committees from the Labor 
Department and the Treasury Depart- 
ment concerning their experience with 
the targeted jobs credit. I hope that the 
Reagan administration will contribute to 
the debate over employment incentives, 
and I hope that we can work out an ef- 
fective proposal that will help direct the 
hardcore unemployed to meaningful 
jobs in the private sector. I think we will 
agree that releasing private initiative is 
the best way to stimulate employment. 
Our job is to find the best way to go 
about it, and this program deserves an- 
other look. 


By Mr. SASSER (for himself, Mr. 

Baker, Mr. BUMPERS, Mr. PRYOR, 

MR. PELL, and Mr. Packwoop) : 

S. 1348. A bill to amend the Internal 

Revenue Code of 1954 to clarify certain 

requirements which apply to mortgage 

subsidy bonds; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

MORTGAGE SUBSIDY BONDS 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I am to- 

day introducing S. 1348, a bill to amend 

the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 in 

order to promote much-needed changes 

in the Mortgage Subsidy Bond Tax Act 
of 1980. 


In the 96th Congress, I offered legisla- 
tion, S. 2917, that would have provided 
for sensible limitations on the issuance 
of mortgage revenue bonds but which 
also would have let State and local gov- 
ernments set the terms for issuance of 
these mortgage bonds. By the terms of 
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my previous legislation, 10 percent of all 
existing mortgages could have been in 
the form of mortgage revenue bonds. 
This would have prevented a massive 
shift away from savings and loan in- 
stitutions in the issuing of mortgages, 
but at the same time would have per- 
mitted States and localities with sound 
mortgage bond programs to issue such 
instruments. 

My own State of Tennessee has been 
a progressive leader in the issuance of 
mortgage bonds. The Tennessee Housing 
Development Agency (THDA) since its 
inception has issued some $460 million in 
tax-exempt bonds. These bonds have 
helped with the construction of almost 
15,009 homes throughout the State, all 
mortgages which have been financed 
through local financial institutions. 


Tennessee local governments also have 
pressed forward with this program as 
well. Shelby County, Tenn., has marketed 
some $200 million in bonds, resulting in 
the construction of nearly 4,000 dwell- 
ings. And presently some 13 Tennessee 
counties are prepared to issue several 
hundred millions in mortgage bonds. 


Mr. President, the reason for the popu- 
larity of the mortgage revenue bond 
program is obvious. It helps reduce the 
high interest rates which are choking the 
life out 10 Nation's housing market. 


As a recant editorial in the Nashville 
Banner noted—statewide housing starts 
in Tennessde have dropped by about 
16,000 units annually since 1978, and 
most of this decrease has been due to 
high interst rates. 


One way of putting more credit into 
a slumping housing market, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is through a sound mortgage bond 
program. Before the adoption of the 
Mortgage Subsidy Bond Act of 1980, 
State and local governments nationwide 
issued some $13.6 billion in mortgage 
revenue bonds. But with the adoption of 
these amendments, the mortgage reve- 
nue bond market has all but dried up. 
Mortgage revenue bond issues are down 
55 percent during the first quarter of 
1981, and they threaten to go even lower 
unless we make suitable amendments to 
the Mortgage Subsidy Bond Tax Act of 
1980. 


Mr. President, when the Congress 
passed that legislation last year, it did 
not intend to shut down the mortgage 
bond program completely. S. 1348 pro- 
vides for a number of technical amend- 
ments to the Mortgage Subsidy Bond Tax 
Act of 1980 that will not change the in- 
tent of the act. S. 1348 will remove vari- 
ous technical problems with the act and 
thereby let State and local governments 
begin to issue qualified mortgage bonds, 
without undue fear that such bonds will 
lose their tax-exempt status. 


Mr. President, I urge the finance Com- 
mittee to hold hearings on S. 1348 so 
that the Congress can remove current 
impediments to the orderly functioning 
of the mortgage bond market in Tennes- 
see and elsewhere in the country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of S. 1348 be printed 
in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
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8. 1348 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SECTION 1. REQUIREMENTS FOR MORTGAGE 
Sussmy BONDS. 


(a) Goop Farrn.—Subparagraph (B) of 
section 103A (e) (2) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to mortgage eligibil- 
ity requirements) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(B) GOOD FAITH EFFORT TO COMPLY WITH 
MORTGAGE ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS.—An 
issue which fails to meet one or more of the 
requirements of subsections (d), (e), and 
(t) and paragraphs (2) and (3) of subsec- 
tion (j) shall be treated as meeting such 
requirements if— 

“(i) the issuer in good faith attempted 
to meet all such requirements before the 
mortgages were executed, and 

(1) any failure to meet the requirements 
of such subsection and paragraphs is cor- 
rected within a reasonable period after such 
failure is first discovered.” 

(b) RELIANCE ON COVENANT.—Paragraph 
(2) of section 103A(c) of such Code is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subparagraph: 

“(D) COVENANT AS TO COMPLIANCE.—For 
purposes of this subsection, unless the Sec- 
retary has published notice of an issuer’s 
failure to comply prior to the sale of a quali- 
fied mortgage issue, a covenant by an issuer 
as to its good faith compliance with the re- 
quirement of subsections (d), (e), (), (g). 
(h), (1), (J), (K), and (1) subsequent to the 
date of issuance may be relied on by the 
holder of any obligation which is a part of 
any issue which was a qualified mortgage 
issue as of its issue date.” 

(C) OWNERSHIP INTEREST.—Paragraph (1) 
of section 103A(e) of such Code (relating to 
prior residency requirements for mortgagors) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) In ceneRrAL.—An issue meets the re- 
quirements of this subsection only if each 
mortgagor to whom financing is provided 
under the issue certifies as to the fact that 
such mortgagor either (A) had an ownership 
interest in a prior residence which an appro- 
priate State or local official has certified does 
not meet the minimum property standards 
established for the areas by the State or local 
government with respect to sanitation, heat- 
ing, major structural deficiencies or over- 
crowding, (B) had an ownership interest in 
& prior residence which can no longer con- 
tinue to be occupied on a permanent basis 
due to natural disaster or governmental ac- 
tion, or (C) had a present ownership inter- 
est in a principal residence of such mortgagor 
at no time during the 3-year period ending 
on the date the mortgage is executed. For 
purposes of the preceding sentence, the mort- 
gagor's interest in the residence with respect 
to which the financing is being provided shall 
not be taken into account.” 

(d) PURCHASE PRICE REQUIREMENTS.—Para- 
graphs (2) and (3) of section 103A (f) of such 
Code (relating to purchase price require- 
ments for residences financed with proceeds 
of a qualified mortgage issue) are amended 
to read as follows: 

“(2) AVERAGE AREA PURCHASE PRICE.—For 
purposes of paragraph (1), the term ‘average 
area purchase price’ means, with respect to 
any residence, the average purchase price of 
single family residences (in the statistical 
area in which the residence is located) which 
were purchased during the most recent 12- 
month period for which sufficient statistical 
information is available. The determination 
under the preceding sentence shall be made 
as of the date on which the commitment to 
provide the financing is made (or, if earlier, 
the date of the purchase of the residence). 
An issuer shall not be required to compute 
such average area purchase price more than 
twice during any 12-month period. 
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“(3) SEPARATE APPLICATION TO NEW RESI- 
DENCES AND OLD RESIDENCES.—For purposes of 
this suosection, the determination of average 
area purchase price need not include resi- 
dences which are not typically financed 
through a normal real estate mortgage loan 
(such as a residence to be located on land 
occupied under a lease having a term less 
than 15 years or a residence which is nor- 
mally financed as personal property) and may 
be made separately with respect to— 

“(A) residences which have not been pre- 
viously occupied, and 

“(B) residences which have been previ- 
ously occupied.” 

(e) EFFECTIVE MORTGAGE Rate.—Subpara- 
graph (A) of section 108A (i) (2) of such Code 
(relating to the effective rate of interest on 
mortgages made from the proceeds of a 
qualified mortgage issue) is amended to read 
as follows: 

(A) IN GENERAL,—An issue shall be treat- 
ed as meeting the requirements of this para- 
graph only if the excess of— 

“(1) the effective rate of interest on the 
mortgages provided under the issue, over 

1) the yield on the issue, 
is not greater than 114 percentage points.” 

(f) YIELD CompurTaTions.— 

(1) Clause (iv) of section 103A (i) (2) (B) 
of such Code (relating to the effective rate 
of mortgage interest) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(iv) PREPAYMENT ASSUMPTION.—In deter- 
mining the effective rate of interest, it shall 
be assumed that the mortgage prepayment 
rate will be the rate set forth in the most 
recent mortgage maturity experience table 
published by the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration for the State (or, if available, the 
area within the State) in which the resi- 
dences are located.” 

(2) Subparagraph (C) of section 103A(1) 
(2) of such Code is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(C) YIELD ON THE IssvE.—For purposes of 
this subsection, the yield on the issue shall 
be determined on the basis of— 

(i) the issue price (within the meaning 
of section 1232 (b) (2)), and 

“(ii) expected maturities for the bonds 
which are consistent with the assumption 
required under subparagraph (B) (iv) and 
the expected use of such funds to pay or re- 
deem bonds or finance additional mortgages.” 

(g) RESERVE INVESTMENTS.—Paragraph (3) 
of section 103A(i) of such Code (relating to 
nonmortgage investments) is amended— 

(1) by striking out subparagraph (B) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(B) EXCEPTION FOR TEMPORARY PERIODS.— 
Subparagraph (A) shall not apply to— 

“(1) proceeds of the issue invested for a 
temporary period until such proceeds are 
needed for mortgages, and 

“(il) temporary investment 
lated to debt service.“, and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subparagraph: 

“(D) Loss Nor REQUIRED.—Nothing in this 
paragraph shall require the disposition of 
any investment in such manner or at such 
time as will result in a loss which is in ex- 
cess of the amount which would otherwise 
be available at such time to be paid or 
credited to mortgagors as provided in para- 
graph (4) (A).“ 

(h) Procram COMPLIANCE. —Subsection (i) 
of section 103A of such Code (relating to 
arbitrage requirements of qualified mortgage 
issues) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(6) PROGRAM COMPLIANCE.— 

„(A) ISSUES COMBINED—Two or more 
qualified mortgage issues of a single issuer 
may be treated as a single issue for pur- 
poses of determining compliance with this 
subsection. In such event the yield on the 
included issues and on the related mortgage 
and nonmortgage investments shall be com- 
puted on a joint basis. 


periods re- 
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“(B) RESERVES AGAINST LossES—In deter- 
mining the amount of earnings or income 
derived from nonmortgage investments, the 
cost of funding and maintaining a reasonable 
reserve against losses on investments may be 
taken into account. A modified cash or 
accrual basis of accounting may be adopted 
for such purposes as to both mortgage and 
nonmortgage investments. 

“(C) Crepirs.—An issuer may, in its dis- 
cretion, allocate such credits or payments 
between persons eligible therefor with re- 
spect to any qualified mortgage issue at 
the time such amounts were received or at 
the time of distribution and change the 
basis for any such allocation from time to 
time.” 

(i) Mortcace AssumMPpTIONS.—Paragraph 
(3) of section 103 (A) (J) of such Code (re- 
lating to restrictions on assumptions of 
mortgages financed with the proceeds of a 
qualified mortgage issue) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(3) CERTAIN REQUIREMENTS MUST BE MET 
WHERE MORTGAGE IS ASSUMED.—An issue meets 
the requirements of this subsection only if 
a mortgage with respect to which owner- 
financing has been provided under such 
issue may be assumed only if the require- 
ments of subsections (d), (e), and (f), are 
met with respect to such assumption. The 
requirements of such subsections need not 
be met, however, in connection with 
the assumption of any mortgage which 
is insured by the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration or guaranteed by the Veterans 
Administration.” 

(j) ENERGY IMPACTED AREAS.—Paragraph 
(1) of section 103A (k) of such Code (relat- 
ing to targeted area residences) is amended 
by striking out “or” at the end of subpara- 
graph (A), by striking out the period at 
the end of subvaragraph (B) and inserting 
in lieu thereof", or“, and by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subparagraph: 

“(C) an area designated as impacted by 
increased production of coal, uranium, oll. 
gas, or other energy-related materials which 
meets the criteria set forth in section 601(a) 
of the Powerplant and Industrial Fuel Use 
Act of 1978 with respect to areas impacted 
by increased coal or uranium production.” 

(k) TARGETED Aress.—Paragraph (3) of 
section 103A(k) of such Code is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(3) AREA OF CHRONIC ECONOMIC DISTRESS.— 
For purposes of paragraph (1), the term 
‘area of chronic economic distress’ means 
an area of chronic economic distress desig- 
nated by the State as meeting the standards 
established by the State for purposes of this 
subsection, provided that areas of chronic 
economic distress may not exceed 25 percent 
of the geographic area within the State.” 

(1) SratisticaL AREAS.—Paragraph (4) of 
section 103A(1) of such Code (defining sta- 
tistical area) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subparagraph: 

„(E) COMBINED AREAS.—To the extent ap- 
plied consistently with respect to a qualified 
mortgage issue, the term ‘statistical area 
may mean two or more other statistical areas 
treated on a combined basis.” 

(m) REPEAL OF REGISTRATION REQUIRE- 
MENTS.— 

(1) AMENDMENT OF SECTION 103A.— 

(A) Paragraph (1) of section 103A(j) of 
such Code is hereby repealed. 4 80 

B) Subparagraph (C) of section c 
ay 11 a Code is amended by striking 
out “, and paragraph (1) of subsection (J)“. 

(2) AMENDMENT OF SECTION 103(b).—Sub- 
paragraph (A) of section 103(b) ) of such 
Code is amended by striking out “if each ob- 
ligation issued pursuant to the issue is in 
registered form and”. 

Sec. 2. EFFECTIVE DATE. 


The amendments made by this Act shall 
take effect as if included in the amendments 
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made by the Mortgage Subsidy Bond Tax 
Act of 1980.@ 


@ Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join as a cosponsor of S. 1348, 
which will amend the Mortgage Subsidy 
Bond Tax Act of 1980. 

Mortgage subsidy bonds, also called 
mortgage revenue bonds and mortgage 
bonds, are State and local bond issues, 
the interest on which is exempt from 
Federal taxation, and the proceeds from 
which are used to finance single-family 
home mortgages. 

The issuing authority does not back 
the bonds in any way; payment to bond- 
holders is provided by repayment of the 
mortgages, mortgage insurance, and 
reserve funds set up with a portion of the 
bond proceeds. The bonds have thus be- 
come quite popular with localities; they 
began issuing mortgage subsidy bonds in 
1978 and their use has grown rapidly 
since then. Through December 1980, tax- 
exempt housing bonds have been issued 
in 49 States, Puerto Rico, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Only the State of 
Washington did not sell a mortgage bond 
issue, because the State constitution pro- 
hibits it. 

The increased use of the relatively new 
mortgage finance instrument, partic- 
ularly by local governments, was accom- 
panied by concerns over the potential 
revenue losses to the U.S. Treasury, and 
generated the fear that mortgage sub- 
sidy bonds would become the predomi- 
nant form of single-family mortgage fi- 
nance, drive up the interest rate on other 
tax-exempt bonds, have a negative im- 
pact on mortgage lenders who do not 
participate in the programs, and create 
inequities between assisted home buyers 
and lower income renters who have 
traditionally been the beneficiaries of 
tax-exempt housing finance. 

As a result, 13 bills were introduced in 
the 96th Congress that attempted to ad- 
dress some or all of these concerns by 
denying tax exemption to bond issues 
that did not meet the requirements of 
the respective bills. 

On March 26, 1980, the House passed 
H.R. 5741, the Mortgage Subsidy Bond 
Tax Act of 1979. Though seven related 
bills were introduced in the Senate, no 
action was taken by the Senate on either 
H.R. 5741 or the Senate bills. 

In an effort to force a resolution of the 
mortgage bond issue the House Ways 
and Means Committee inserted the pro- 
visions of H.R. 5741 into the reconcilia- 
tion bill, H.R. 7765, as a measure to raise 
revenues. 

The details of the mortgage bond bill 
were finalized during meetings of con- 
ferees from the House Ways and Means 
Committee and the Senate Finance 
Committee, inserted in title XI, subtitle 
A, of the omnibus reconciliation bill, 
cited as the Mortgage Subsidy Bond Tax 
Act of 1980, and signed into law on De- 
cember 5, 1980. 

The Mortgage Subsidy Bond Tax Act 
of 1980 amends section 103 of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 to deny a tax 
exclusion of the interest earned on mort- 
gage subsidy bonds issued after April 24, 
1979, except qualified mortgage bonds 
and qualified veterans’ mortgage bonds. 
Qualified mortgage bonds are tax-ex- 
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empt if they are issued before January 1, 
1984. 

After that time, all new issues of mort- 
gage revenue bonds will be taxable, ex- 
cept issues of qualified veterans’ mort- 
gage bonds. 

To be a “qualified mortgage bond,” a 
bond must be part of an issue issued be- 
fore January 1, 1984. The bond issue 
must meet specific requirements in the 
following areas: First, financing must be 
limited to acquisition of principal resi- 
dences; second, financing can only be 
provided to new homeowners; third, the 
purchase prices of the homes financed 
cannot exceed specific limits; fourth, the 
total amount of bonds issued cannot ex- 
ceed certain limits; fifth, a specified por- 
tion of the financing must be for resi- 
dences in targeted areas; sixth, certain 
arbitrage restrictions must be met; 
seventh, only new mortgages may be 
financed; and eighth, assumptions of 
subsidized mortgages must meet certain 
requirements. 

When Congress placed these limita- 
tions on State and local mortgage sub- 
sidy bond programs last year, it virtually 
shut down the mortgage subsidy bond 
market. 

Mr. President, I have no quarrel with 
many of the changes that were imposed. 
Abuses existed in the program and 
changes needed to be made. 

Mr. President, I do not believe Con- 
gress intended to prevent States and 
local governments from being able to 
issue bonds for single-family housing. 
Our Nation’s housing industry is in a 
crisis caused by unprecedented high in- 
terest rates that show no signs of abate- 
ment. 

Given the critical contribution the 
homebuilding industry makes to the 
economy, it is imperative to alleviate this 
present situation. The consequences for 
the American home buyer are simply 
that almost no person will be able to 
purchase their own home. 

Since 1979, when the Federal Reserve 
Board further tightened controls on 
credit, housing prices and interest rates 
have hit record levels. Those too young 
to join the housing boom of the early 
seventies—or who chose to wait—have 
suddenly found they can no longer af- 
ford the price of admission. 

How much has the cost of home owner- 
ship gone up compared with other prices? 
From 1977 through 1979, the overall Con- 
sumer Price Index rose by a combined 
annual total of 31.9 percent. Costs of 
homeownership—home purchase price, 
mortgage interest costs, property insur- 
ance and taxes, maintenance and re- 
pair—in the same period rose 47.1 
percent. 

The housing-price spiral did slow 
slightly in 1980, but by that time the 
history of price increases had made 
downpayments a formidable obstacle. 
A standard 29-percent downpayment on 
a $90,000 house, for example, came to 
$18,000 last year. 

The baby-boom generation which hit 
the housing market just as the economy 
faltered led to a decline in construction 
startups on new housing. This in turn 
drove up the cost of homes. 


All of this has occurred at a time when 
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the demand for housing on the part of 
the baby-boom generation is still rising. 
The Harvard-Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology Joint Center for Urban Stud- 
ies predicts that this demand will not 
peak until 1985, when a million new 
households are expected to enter the 
homebuying market. The combination of 
high demand for housing and uncer- 
tainty over interest-rate trends has con- 
vinced most housing-market observers 
that the era of cheap housing for young 
families is past. 

Without a successful mortgage subsidy 
bond program, there are virtually no 
alternatives in place to provide relief for 
the key housing problem of the 1980’s— 
affordability for the first-time buyer. 

The use of these bonds enables thou- 
sands of people to purchase their own 
homes, create jobs in the construction 
industry, and expand the local economy 
The mortgage subsidy bond program is 
less costly to the Federal Government 
than any other similar type of direct 
Federal housing relief. 

Without the mortgage bond program 
in Arkansas, the housing industry would 
have been at a standstill. The Arkansas 
Housing Development Agency has issued 
$300 million in tax-exempt bonds since 
April 1978. These bonds have provided 
mortgage loans for 7,311 residences 
throughout the State. 

In Arkansas 25 local governments have 
issued $619,100,000 in bonds which have 
provided mortgage loans for 14,710 
residences. 

Without the mortgage bond program, 
there would not have been any housing 
construction in Arkansas. The high in- 
terest rate policy of the Federal Reserve 
combined with our constitutional usury 
limit virtually made housing money un- 
available. The provision of the omnibus 
banking bill that exempts residential 
mortgage loans from the State usury 
limit has not had a positive effect on 
the availability of housing because of 
the sustained high interest rates on 
mortgages. 

Mr. President, I requested the Arkansas 
Housing Development Agency to survey 
the mortgage lenders in Arkansas. The 
survey revealed that mortgage lending 
has sharply declined. 


I also requested the latest available 
statistics about housing starts in Arkan- 
sas. According to a survey of 68 selected 
building permitting areas in the State, 
housing starts in 1980 were 21 percent 
below those in 1979. The projected figures 
for 1981 indicate that housing construc- 
tion will be 39 percent below 1980 and 
52 percent below 1979. 

A sound mortgage subsidy program is 
essential for a strong housing industry. 
Since the enactment of the Mortgage 
Subsidy Bond Act, no bonds have been 
issued under the new act despite the ef- 
forts of several States to comply with the 
new requirements. It appears the proce- 
dures for qualification of the bonds are 
not workable. 

S. 1348 provides for a number of tech- 
nical amendments to the Mortgage Sub- 
sidy Bond Tax Act of 1980 that will not 
change the intent of the act. 


The amendments are as follows: 
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TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS PROVIDED BY S. 1348 
COMPLIANCE TEST 


Under Section 103A (c) (s) (B) of the Code, 
a mortgage bond issue that qualifies for tax- 
exempt status must meet a compliance test 
requiring, among other things, that at least 
95 percent of the proceeds of the issue went 
into mortgages satisfying all of the require- 
ments of the Act. This test poses a substan- 
tial risk to bondholders that events occurring 
long after the issuance of the bonds could 
result in loss of tax exemption. Moreover, 
the events in question could even be outside 
the control of the issuer. For example, if too 
many subsidized mortgages were improperly 
assumed by subsequent homebuyers (an area 
difficult to police), the tax exemption of the 
bonds might be impaired years after issu- 
ance. 

Sections 1(a) and 1(b) of this bill remedy 
this problem by allowing bondholders to rely 
upon the issuer’s good faith covenant to allow 
all of the requirements, accompanied by a 
correction of any discovered non-complying 
loans within a reasonable period. 


NEW HOMEOWNER REQUIREMENT 


Section 103A(e) (1) requires that mortgages 
be made only to homebuyers who have not 
owned a home during the preceding three 
years. This absolute requirement does not 
take into account the needs of individuals 
presently in substandard housing, or who 
have lost their homes involuntarily. 


Section 1(c) of this bill remedies this prob- 
lem by including, along with new homebuy- 
ers, persons who are residing in substandard 
housing or who have lost homes because of 
natural disasters or governmental action, 


PURCHASE PRICE REQUIREMENT 


Section 103(f)(1) requires that the pur- 
chase price of a residence financed from a 
qualified mortgage bond issue may not ex- 
ceed 90 percent of the “average area pur- 
chase price,” which is defined as the average 
purchase price of single-family residences in 
the area during the most recent 12-month 
period for which information is available. 


Section 1(d) of this bill retains this re- 
quirement but clarifies two points about its 
application. First, the issuer is not required 
to compute the average area purchase price 
more often than twice in any 12-month pe- 
riod. This eliminates the potentially burden- 
some problem of recomputing the average 
every time new data is published, which 
could be monthly or more often. Second, 
Section 103A(f)(3) is amended to remove 
mobile homes from the data base for the 
purchase price calculation. The inclusion of 
mobile homes otherwise would skew the 
average purchase price substantially in com- 
parison to traditional single-family housing. 

ARBITRAGE LIMITATION 


Section 103A({) (2) requires that the effec- 
tive interest rate on the mortgages may not 
exceed the yield on the bonds by more than 
1 percent, and specifies the manner in which 
“effective interest rate” and “yield” are to be 
calculated in addition, investment of re- 
serve funds is restricted, and the issuer is 
required to rebate to mortgagors (or pay to 
the federal government) any net profit from 
investments derived from the bond issue. 

Sections (1) (f) and (1) (g) of this bill per- 
mit the spread on interest rates between the 
bonds and the mortgage loans to be no more 
than 1.5 percent, which was the rate per- 
mitted by the Treasury regulations in effect 
prior to passage of the Act. In addition, these 
sections would clarify the manner in which 
“yield” and “effective interest rate” are to 
be calculated by defining those terms more 
precisely. Finally, a new Section 103A (i) (2) 
(D) would be added, which would assure 
that issuers would not be required to liaui- 
date reserves and realize net investment 
losses to satisfy the abritrage restrictions 
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Section 1(h) of this bill would further add 
a new Section 103(A)(i)(6), which would 
permit issuers with ongoing housing pro- 
grams to comply with the arbitrage restric- 
tions by combining two or more qualified 
bond issues. This would enable issuers to 
respond more flexibly to differing financial 
markets at the time the respective issues were 
marketed. This section would also permit is- 
suers to maintain a reasonable reserve against 
investment losses that may result from the 
periodic liquidation of reserve funds, and 
would give the issuer discretion to determine 
the manner in which rebates are to be made 
to mortgagors. 

MORTGAGE ASSUMPTION RESTRICTIONS 


Section 103A(j)(3) requires that mort- 
gages may be assumed only if the new home- 
owner requirement, the principal residence 
requirement, and the purchase price require- 
ments are met by the party assuming the 
loan. This provision conflicts with existing 
FHA and VA policy regarding FHA insured 
and VA guaranteed loans, because such re- 
strictions on assumptions are not permitted. 

Section 1(i) of this bill removes this con- 
flict by providing that the assumptions re- 
strictions do not have to be met in the case 
of FHA and VA loans. 

TARGETED AREAS 


In the case of residences located in “tar- 
geted areas,” the new homeowner test is not 
applicable and the maximum purchase price 
is 110 percent of the average area purchase 
price rather than 90 percent. In addition, at 
least 20 percent of bond proceeds must be 
made available to finance homes in targeted 
areas for at least one year, subject to limita- 
tions. "Targeted area” is defined in Section 
103A(k)(1) as a qualified census tract or an 
area of chronic economic distress. The latter 
term is further defined as an area of chronic 
economic distress meeting State standards 
and approved by the Secretaries of Treasury 
and HUD. 

Sections 1(j) and 1(k) of this bill amend 
these provisions by adding areas impacted by 
energy production to the targeted area defi- 
nition, and by removing the requirement of 
Cabinet approval of distressed areas. To pre- 
vent abuse, no more than 25 percent of the 
State may be designated as a chronically dis- 
tressed area. 

DEFINITION OF STATISTICAL AREA 


Section 103A(1)(4) defines the term sta- 
tistical area,” which is used throughout the 
Act. Section 1(1) of this bill permits issuers 
to combine statistical areas when done on a 
consistent basis. 

REGISTRATION REQUIREMENT 

Section 103(j)(1) now requires that all 
qualified mortgage subsidy bonds must be 
issued in registered form on and after Janu- 
ary 1, 1982. Section 1(m) of this bill repeals 
this requirement, which conflicts with the 
traditional marketing practices for municipal 
debt. 

Mr. President, delaying the adop- 
tion of these amendments will pro- 
long a critical situation for the hous- 
ing industry in this country. I urge 
the Senate Finance Committee to hold 
hearings as soon as possible on this legis- 
lation and report it favorably to the 
Senate. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the survey conducted by Ar- 
kansas Housing Development Agency 
surveying mortgage lenders in Arkansas 
and a survey of 68 selected building per- 
mitting areas in the State be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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SURVEY or MORTGAGE LENDERS IN ARKANSAS 
CONDUCTED BY ARKANSAS HOUSING DEVELOP- 
MENT AGENCY 


First National Mortgage Company: One of 
the leading FHA/ VA lenders in the state 
has closed 3 of its 5 branch offices. It has 
laid off at least 10 employees. Its production 
is down at least 80 percent from last year 
(the first 5 months of the year). It normally 
processes and closes 150 to 200 loans per 
month and they are down to 25 per month 
at present. 


Charles F. Curry Company: Its volume has 
decreased by 83 percent over last year. It 
has laid off 2 of its 5 employees since this 
time last year. 


Commercial National Mortgage: The num- 
ber of loans are down 70.2 percent from last 
year. The dollar amount of loans is down 
72.7 percent from last year. It is presently 
looking at its offices and work load for reduc- 
tions wherever possible. 


Worthen First Mortgage Company: There 
has been a 75-percent reduction in origi- 
nations and closings of loans since May 1980. 
It has not laid anyone off, but unless rates 
drop dramatically, it does foresee a reduc- 
tion in work force. 


Lomas & Nettleton: Its volume is down 50 
percent to 75 percent from the first 5 months 
of last year compared to the first 5 months 
of this year. It normally has at least $4 mil- 
lion of market rate loans in process. It now 
has a million dollars of market rate loans in 
process. Two of its five employees have been 
laid off since January 1, 1981. 


Boyle Mortgage Company: It has laid off 14 
of its employees in the Arkansas office. There 
has been an 80-percent decrease in mortgage 
loans compared to the same 5 months last 
year. 


Block Mortgage Company: There has been 
a 50-percent reduction in loans closed over 
the same period last year (first 5 months of 
year). It expects a reduction in its work 
force in the near future. 


VA: In 1980 the volume of loans closed 
through VA was down 50 percent from 1979 
in Arkansas. The Arkansas VA office is placing 
present employees in other busier areas but 
there has been no reduction in employment 
in the VA office. 


FHA: From January to May of 1980 FHA 
processed 1,133 loans. From January to May 
of 1981 they processed 1,060 loans. This is not 
a large reduction because 435 of the 1981 
loans were the FHA-235 loans. Also at least 
400 of the 1981 loans were bond issue loans. 
If it were not for the FHA-235 loans and the 
bond issue loans, there would have been a 95- 
percent reduction from the same period last 
year. 


A SUMMARY OF 68 SELECTED BUILDING PERMITTING AREAS 
FOR THE PERIODS 1979 AND 1980 (TOTALS) AND THE 187 
2 MO OF 1981 


[Prepared by the Arkansas Home Builders Association, 
April 1981] 


January 
and Feb- 
ruary 
1981 


Permitting jurisdiction—County: 
City 


1980 


Arkansas: Stuttgart. _ 
Ashley: Crossett.____ 
Baxter: Mountain Hom 
Benton: 

Bentonville 


— 


Siloam Springs 
Boone: 


— a 
NON 88 San 


Unincorporated area. 
Calhoun: Hampton 
Carroll: 


eon of 
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A SUMMARY OF 68 SELECTED BUILDING PERMITTING AREAS 
FOR THE PERIODS 1979 AND 1980 (TOTALS) AND THE 1ST 
2 MO OF 1981 


[Prepared by the Arkansas Home Builders Association, 
April 1981] 


January 
and Feb- 


Permitting jurisdiction—County: ruar 
City 1980 


Conway: Morrilton... 
Craighead: Jonesboro. 
Crawford: Van Buren. 
Crittenden: 
Earle 
Marion 
West Memp 
Cross: Wynne.. 


Faulkner: Conway. 
Garland: Hot Springs 
Grant: Sheridan 
Greene: 

Marmaduke 


Hempstead: Hope 
Independence: 
Batesville. 


Newport. 
Tuckerman 
Jefferson: Pine Bluff 
Lawrence: Hoxie... 

Lincoln: Gould.. 


Marion: Unincorporated area 
Miller: Texarkana_........--.._._. 
Mississippi: 
Blytheville 
P . — ill 
erry; Perryville 
Phill Si 
elena... — — 
West Helens 
Poinsett: 
Hartis burg 
Marked Tree 


Ne S SSS CHO =o NOSeWMON NNO 


~ 


> WUD =w UNeOTD ww cor 


pe: 
. 
Russell ville 

Pulaski: A 
Jacksonville 


on 


Randolph: Pocahontas 
St. Francis: Forrest City. 


— ̃ ˙ 
Sebastian: 


a 


Washington: 
Fayetteville. ._..........._.- 
Spfinedale - 


= 


Searcy. 
Yell: Danville 


g -Nvo w 


5,023 3, 970 


1 Not available. 
2 Adjusted 1981 total: 2,394. 


Note: 1980 compared to 1979: —21 percent; adjusted 1981 
compaied to 1979: —52 percent; adjusted 1981 compared to 
1980: —39 percent. This summary covered political subdivisions 
in 44 of the 75 counties in Arkansas, or 59 percent of all counties 
of the State. @ 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, with the 
development of housing bonds as a tool 
for financing single-family homes came 
widespread abuses, which the 96th Con- 
gress quite properly corrected with the 
restrictions included in last year’s budget 
reconciliation bill. 

Unfortunately, those restrictions went 
a bit too far. Meant to tighten up eligi- 
bility requirements and limit the overall 
level of such issues, the restrictions have 
instead put a complete stop to the hous- 


ing bond program across the country. 
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With interest rates at record levels, 
the homebuilding industry is languish- 
ing, and we need to act immediately to 
get this program producing again before 
the building season is behind us. 

The legislation which Senator Sasser 
is offering today is the bare minimum 
necessary to get this program off dead 
center. It does not relax eligibility re- 
quirements or increase the revenue loss 
to the Treasury. It merely removes sev- 
eral technical requirements which have 
proved to be unrealistic and obstructive. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
bill and to take action on it at the 
earliest possible moment. We cannot af- 
ford to prolong the current crisis in the 
homebuilding industry, which is so im- 
portant to the overall health of our na- 
tional economy. Early passage of this 
legislation would be a helpful step to- 
ward the recovery of that industry. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
S. 243 
At the request of Mr. CHAFEg, the Sen- 
ator from Georgia (Mr. Nunn), the Sen- 
ator from Michigan (Mr. RiEecLe), the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. Lucar), the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. HuppLes- 
TON), the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. 
NICKLES), and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. Tsoncas) were added as 
cosponsors of S. 243, a bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to in- 
crease the allowable contributions to in- 
dividual retirement plans and to allow 
employees a deduction for savings con- 
tributions to employer retirement plans 
or to individual retirement accounts. 
8. 408 
At the request of Mr. CHAFEE, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois (Mr. Percy), the Sen- 
ator from Maine (Mr. MITCHELL), the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. NIcKLEs), 
and the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
DURENBERGER) were added as cosponsors 
of S. 408, a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
income tax treatment of earned income 
of citizens or residents of the United 
States earned abroad, and for other pur- 
poses. 
8. 550 
At the request of Mr. Packwoop, the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. GRASSLEY) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 550, a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to provide a Federal income tax 
credit for tuition. 
5. 808 


At the request of Mr. Marnias, the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. Baucus) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 808, a 
bill to amend title 5, United States Code 
to promote public safety by encouraging 
the employment of highly qualified air 
traffic controllers by establishing a salary 
classification system providing compen- 
sation commensurate with responsibility, 
by establishing a reasonable maximum 
number of weekly work hours, and by 
establishing a special retirement plan, 
and for other purposes. 

S. 811 

At the request of Mr. Dorx, the Sen- 
ator from Indiana (Mr. QUAYLE), the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Garn), the Sen- 
ator from Colorado (Mr. ARMSTRONG), 
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and the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
INOUYE) were added as cosponsors of S. 
811, a bill to amend the Powerplant and 
Industrial Fuel Use Act of 1978 to permit 
local distribution companies to continue 
natural gas service to residential cus- 
tomers for outdoor lighting fixtures for 
which natural gas was provided on the 
date of enactment of such act, and for 
other purposes. 
S. 814 
At the request of Mr. Nunn, the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky (Mr. HUDDLESTON) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 814, a bill 
to improve the administration of crim- 
inal justice with respect to organized 
crime and the use of violence. 
s. 861 
At the request of Mr. Packwoop, the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. DUREN- 
BERGER) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
861, a bill to amend the Social Security 
Act to provide for a 6-year demonstra- 
tion program of comprehensive com- 
munity-based noninstitutiona] acute and 
long-term care services for the elderly 
and disabled. 
S. 862 
At the request of Mr. ARMSTRONG, the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. MITCHELL) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 862, a bill to 
amend the Potato Research and Promo- 
tion Act. 
s. 888 
At the request of Mr. Packwoop, the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. HUDDLE- 
STON) was added as a cosponsor of S. 888, 
a bill to provide effective programs to as- 
sure equality of economic opportunities 
for women and men, and for other pur- 
poses. 
8. 895 
At the request of Mr. Maruias, the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. GLENN), the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. SARBANES), 
the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Ma- 
TsUNAGA) , and the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Hart) were added as cosponsors of 
S. 895, a bill to amend the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965 to extend certain provisions 
for an additional 10 years, to extend cer- 
tain other provisions for an additional 
7 years, and for other purposes. 
5. 905 
At the request of Mr. Presser, the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. CHILES) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 905, a bill to 
require the inspection of imported meat 
and meat food products, to require the 
grading of meat and meat food products, 
to require the Secretary of Agriculture to 
establish a labeling system for meat and 
meat food products, and for other pur- 
poses. 
8. 922 
At the request of Mr. Boren, the Sen- 
ator from Virginia (Mr. Harry F. Byrp, 
JR.), the Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
DoLE), the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. HoLLINGS), the Senator from Kan- 
sas (Mrs. KASSEBAUM) , the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Kasten), the Senator 
from Louisiana (Mr. Lona), the Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. Mattincry), the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. NIcKLEs), 
the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. PRY- 
or), the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
STENNIS), the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
Syms), the Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
WARNER), the Senator from North Caro- 
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lina (Mr. East), and the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. ABDbNOR) were added 
as cosponsors of S. 922, a bill to amend 
the Farm Labor Contractor Registration 
Act of 1963, as amended, and for other 
purposes. 

s. 1030 

At the request of Mr. McCture, the 

Senator from West Virginia (Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1030, a bill to protect firearms owners’ 
constitutional rights, civil liberties, and 
rights to privacy. 

S. 1120 

At the request of Mr. Kasten, the Sen- 

ator from Alabama (Mr. HEFLIN) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1120, a bill 
to reduce the amount of funds available 
to an agency unless the agency has re- 
duced the waste, fraud, and abuse to the 
maximum extent feasible or demon- 
strates that no waste, fraud, or abuse 
exists in the administration of pro- 
grams, and for other purposes. 

8. 1131 


At the request of Mr. Danrortu, the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
THURMOND) was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1131, a bill to require the Federal 
Government to pay interest on overdue 
payments and to take early payment 
discounts only when payment is timely 
made, and for other purposes. 


8. 1215 


At the request of Mr. Proxmire, the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. CANNON) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1215, a bill 
to clarify the circumstances under 
which territorial provisions in licenses 
to distribute and sell trademarked malt 
beverage products are lawful under the 
antitrust laws. 

8. 1230 


At the request of Mr. Cranston, the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
SCHMITT) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1230, a bill to provide for the minting of 
commemorative coins to support the 
1984 Los Angeles Olympic games. 


8. 1235 


At the request of Mr. D’Amaro, the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. THUR- 
MOND) and the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
JEPSEN) were added as cosponsors of S. 
1235, a bill to exempt certain matters 
relating to the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy from the disclosure requirements of 
title 5, United States Code. 


8. 1310 


At the request of Mr. Cuarer, the Sen- 
ator from Iowa (Mr. Grasstey) was add- 
ed as a cosponsor of S. 1310, a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
to provide certain community develop- 
ment, employment, and tax incentives 
for individuals and businesses in de- 
pressed areas. 

S. 1328 


At the request of Mr. Movnian, the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. BRADLEY) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1328. a 
bill to amend the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act to delete the limitation 
on the use of public treatment works 
grants for treating. storing. or conveying 


the flow of industrial users into treat- 
ment works. 
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SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 10 


At the request of Mr. HUDDLESTON, the 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. DANFORTH) 
and the Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
ScHMITT) were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Joint Resolution 10, a joint reso- 
lution to establish a Commission on Pres- 
idential Nominations. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 62 


At the request of Mr. Dol x, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. SPECTER), the 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH), and the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD) were added as cosponsors 
of Senate Joint Resolution 62, a joint 
resolution to authorize and request the 
President to designate the week of Sep- 
tember 20 through 26, 1981, as “National 
Cystic Fibrosis Week.” 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 74 


At the request of Mr. Maruzas, the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. ABD- 
nor), the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
BRADLEY), the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. ARMSTRONG), and the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr, GLENN) were added as cospon- 
sors of Senate Joint Resolution 74, a joint 
resolution designating the week of Octo- 
ber 4 through October 10, 1981, as Na- 
tional Diabetes Week.“ 


SENATE RESOLUTION 134 


At the request of Mr. Presster, the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. CuILes), the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. NIcKLEs), 
the Senator from Maryland (Mr. Sar- 
BANES), the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. THURMOND), and the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. Baucus) were added as co- 
sponsors of Senate Resolution 134, a res- 
olution expressing the sense of the Sen- 
ate with respect to continued access of 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
to the Federal Financing Bank. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 144 

At the request of Mr. Kennepy, the 
Senator from New York (Mr. MOYNIHAN) 
was added as a cosponsor of Senate Res- 
olution 144, a resolution to offer strong 
support for diplomatic efforts to resolve 
the current crisis in Lebanon, and to pro- 
tect the right of Lebanese Christian and 
other communities to live in freedom and 
security. 

AMENDMENT NO. 58 

At the request of Mr. Cranston, the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. LEAHY) was 
added as a cosponsor of amendment No. 
58 intended to be proposed to S. 921, a 
bill to amend title 38, United States Code, 
to extend authority to provide contract 
hospital care and medical services in 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, and 
for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 59 

At the request of Mr. Cranston, the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. HUDDLE- 
STON), the Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
SarBanes), the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. LeaHy), and the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. RIEcLE) were added as 
cosponsors of amendment No. 59 in- 
tended to be proposed to S. 921, a bill to 
amend title 38, United States Code, to ex- 


tend authority to provide hospital care 
and medical service. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 60 


At the request of Mr. Moyna, the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. BRADLEY) 
was added as a cosponsor of amendment 
No. 60 intended to be proposed to S. 1274, 
a bill to amend title II of the Clean 
Water Act, and for other purposes. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 150—RESOLU- 
TION OPPOSING EFFORTS BY THE 
UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, 
SCIENTIFIC, AND CULTURAL OR- 
GANIZATION TO ATTEMPT TO 
REGULATE NEWS CONTENT AND 
FORMULATE RULES AND REGULA- 
TIONS FOR THE OPERATION OF 
THE WORLD PRESS 


Mr. QUAYLE (for himself, Mr. HEFLIN, 
Mr. Lucar, Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. ARM- 
STRONG, and Mr. HuppLEston) submitted 
the following resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations: 

S. Res. 150 

Whereas the First Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States upholds the 
principle of freedom of the press; 

Whereas Article 19 of the Universal Declar- 
ation of Human Rights states that “everyone 
has the right to freedom of opinion and ex- 
pression; this right includes the freedom to 
hold opinions without interference and to 
seek, receive and impart information and 
ideas through any media regardless of fron- 
tiers”; 

Whereas the signatories to the Final Act 
of the Conference on Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe concluded in 1975 in Helsinki, 
Finland, pledged themselves to foster "freer 
fiow and wider dissemination of information 
of all kinds”, and to support “the improve- 
ment of the circulation of, access to, and ex- 
change of information”; 

Whereas the Constitution of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization itself is committed to “promote 
the free flow of ideas by word and image”; 
and 

Whereas a free press is vital to the func- 
tion of free governments: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved, That (a) the Senate of the 
United States of America strongly opposes 
efforts by the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization to at- 
tempt to regulate news content and to 
formulate rules and regulations for the 
operation of the world press. 

(b) The Senate also opposes efforts by 
some countries to further control access to 
and dissemination of news. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Senate shall 
transmit a copy of this resolution to the 
Secretary General of the United Nations and 
to the Director General of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization. 


Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, today I 
am submitting a resolution for myself, 
Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. LUGAR, Mr. MOYNIHAN, 
Mr. ARMSTRONG, and Mr. HUDDLESTON. 

Basically, this resolution opposes ef- 
forts by UNESCO to attempt to regulate 
news content and formulate rules and 
regulations for the operation of world 
press. 

Mr, President, for the past decade the 
United Nations has gone from an inter- 
national forum for the discussion of 
ideas, and the peaceful airing of differ- 
ences. to a massive public relations op- 
eration for the so-called Third World 
nations and Soviet bloc mischiefmak- 
ers. 
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The most recent example of this is the 
attempt by the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organi- 
zation (UNESCO) to establish a system 
which would “license and protect” jour- 
nalists. 

The words and phrases which are be- 
ing used in this blatant attempt to le- 
gitimize the suppression of the news are 
representative of an Orwellian night- 
mare of paranoid proportions. 

UNESCO wants a “New World Infor- 
mation Order,” to offset the damage 
done by Western media as they have 
“dominated and victimized” the Third 
World. 

Mr. President, I would ask what would 
be a new world information order? Does 
everybody have to check with UNESCO 
and those licenses to decide whether the 
information he wants to disseminate fits 
their purviews of what should be in the 
interest of the people? 

UNESCO would “correct” this so- 
called imbalance by defining appropri- 
ate criteria to govern truly objective 
news selection.” 


It is censorship at the least. It is not 
yet “1984,” Mr. President, but it is close. 
In this age of tight budgets, and severe 
cutbacks in domestic programs, our con- 
tribution to UNESCO might easily be 
declared unnecessary. 

In 1980, the United States donated $49 
million to UNESCO. If a portion of that 
contributed to the establishment of a 
“New World Information Order,” then it 
was not money well spent. 

Of all the rights provided for in our 
Constitution, none has had a more pro- 
found effect than the first amendment 
which provides for freedom of the press. 

It is highly probable, Mr. President, 
that without the first amendment, none 
of the other individual freedom amend- 
ments would ever have been adopted. 

In our “enlightened age” it would ap- 
pear that, if anything, UNESCO should 
be protecting the rights of a free press 
to present the facts and analyses of 
events wherever they occur in our 
shrinking world. 

Neither UNESCO nor any other organ 
of the United Nations should be, in any 
way, involved in activities which would 
restrict the freedom of the press. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I rise 
to offer my unqualified support for this 
sense of the Senate resolution condemn- 
ing the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural organization’s 
(UNESCO) “New World Information 
Order” and I am honored to be among 
the original cosponsors of this resolu- 
tion. 

The New World Information Order 
advocated by UNESCO, which calls for 
the licensing of journalists and the 
drafting of a “code of conduct” to 
govern news reporting in Third World 
nat‘ons falls nothing short of a shabby 
and totally unacceptable attempt to 
place the shroud of censorship on inter- 
national journalism. 

Further, attempt by an international 
organization to control the free flow of 
information very possibly could be part 
of an insidious plot by the Soviet Union 
to insure that their actions in the Third 
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World do not come under international 
scrutiny. 

Mr. President, I wholeheartedly sup- 
port this resolution to condemn this 
UNESCO plan. Further, I endorse assist- 
ant Secretary of State for International 
Organization Affairs Elliot Abrams’ 
“implied threat” that the United States— 
which is by far the major contributor to 
UNESCO—may resign from the organi- 
zation if this proposal to invoke censor- 
ship of journalism is adopted. 

One of the fundamental freedoms en- 
joyed by the American people is the free- 
dom of the press. I believe the need for 
such a freedom cannot be questioned. In 
my opinion, Thomas Jefferson summed it 
up best when he told newly elected Presi- 
dent George Washington in 1792 that— 
and I quote: 

No government should be without cen- 
sors—and where the press Is free, no one will. 


While our military might has protected 
this Nation from attack, it has been the 
freedom of the press that has kept the 
United States a democracy and a great 
Nation made up of free people. 

This UNESCO proposal becomes of 
paramount importance when you con- 
sider that many of the Third World na- 
tions involved do not share our principle 
of freedom of the press. These nations— 
as well as the Soviet Union—do not have 
a free press to serve as the nation’s 
watchdog or censor. 


If this UNESCO proposal goes into ef- 
fect, the interests of the free world will 
suffer while the interests of the Soviet 
Union and others who are dedicated to 
the denial of freedoms will be greatly 
served. 


By imposing a code of conduct or re- 
strictions on newsreporting from the 
mineral- and oil-rich Third World, UNES 
CO will be aiding and abetting the Soviet 
Union in its expansionist activities. If the 
shroud of official government censorship 
is lowered over international journalism, 
the Soviet Union’s actions will never be 
scrutinized by the international com- 
munity. 

Mr. President, this attempt to deny 
Western journalists access to informa- 
tion inside developing nations would lead 
to a cloak of secrecy within the Third 
World that would be against the best 
interests of the people of the United 
States or the free people from around 
the world. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 151—RESOLU- 
TION RELATING TO TAX CUT FOR 
SMALL AND INDEPENDENT BUSI- 
NESSES 


Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, Mr. 
Nunn, Mr. Bumpers, Mr. GLenn, Mr. 
Forp, Mr. SaRBANES, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. 
Dopp, Mr. Drxon. Mr. BURDICK, and Mr. 
HUDDLESTON) submitted the following 
resolution; which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance: 

S. Res. 151 

Whereas the President and the Congress 
must act together to address the serious eco- 
nomic problems before the Nation; 

Whereas small and independent businesses 
have contributed substantially in the past to 
America’s economic prosperity; 
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Whereas such businesses are an important 
national resource for innovation in the econ- 
omy; and 

Whereas Congress is likely to enact sub- 
stantial tax reductions for the business sec- 
tor this year: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that at least 15 percent of any business tax 
cut enacted by this Congress should be spe- 
cially designed for small and independent 
businesses. 

SMALL BUSINESS PROVISIONS IN 
THE BUSINESS TAX CUT 

Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. President, I rise to 
submit along with Senators Nunn, BUMP- 
ERS, GLENN, FORD, SA¢RBANES, RANDOLPH, 
Dopp, Burpick, HUDDLESTON, and DIXON 
a Senate resolution stating that at least 
15 percent of the business tax cut this 
year should be specially designed for 
small business. 

Our chief legislative priority in this 
session of Congress is to deal effectively 
with the Nation's serious economic prob- 
lems. We must work to bring inflation, 
unemployment, and high interest rates 
down, and to encourage investment and 
productivity by the business sector. At 
long last, we must restore prosperity to 
our economy and make the United 
States, once again, the strongest and 
most productive economy in the world. 

In this effort, it is essential to secure 
the full participation of the small and 
independent businesses of the Nation. In 
recent years small businesses have ac- 
counted for nearly half of our total out- 
put, they have produced almost half of 
the innovation and they have created 
the vast majority of new jobs. 


This record demonstrates the substan- 
tial contribution small business can make 
in our economic recovery effort. With the 
proper encouragement, small business 
can assist in increasing our productivity, 
in putting Americans back to work, and 
in winning the fight against inflation. 

Unfortunately, small business has 
been handicapped in its ability to wage 
the war for economic recovery. For the 
critical problems facing the economy— 
inflation and high interest rates—are 
particularly stifling to the small business 
sector. 

In my own State of Massachusetts and 
across the Nation, small businesses are 
faced with rising costs of energy, labor 
and materials, and the inability to se- 
cure the necessary capital resources to 
meet their needs. 

This year, Congress will enact sub- 
stantial tax incentives for business. I 
believe that small business must be fairly 
included in any such incentives. If not, 
we will risk losing the considerable con- 
tribution small business can make in 
our economic recovery. 


Over the last several years, the tax 
committees in Congress have devoted in- 
creasing attention to the problems of 
small business. And they have recog- 
nized that the tax code must be amended 
to account for the particular problems 
of the small business sector. 

Last year, these efforts culminated in 
the Tax Reduction Act of 1980, which 
included a number of provisions spe- 
cially designed for small business, repre- 
senting a 13 percent share of the busi- 
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ness tax cut in 1982. These provisions 
enjoyed strong bipartisan support in 
Congress and broad support in the small 
business community. I believe that this 
year we must build on the precedent set 
by the Finance Committee and we must 
once again incorporate provisions that 
are specifically designed to assist small 
businesses. 

Mr. President, we are at the critical 
stages of the debate on the business tax 
bill. Unfortunately, as of yet, there has 
been virtually no recognition of the im- 
portance of small business in either of 
the two administration tax proposals. 
Not one of the small business provisions 
included in the Finance Committee bill 
last year was included in either of the 
Administration bills. 

There is still time to give small busi- 
ness its proper place in the enactment of 
tax incentives. And, I believe we must do 
so or we will forsake the assistance of 
the most vital sector of our economy in 
the economic recovery efforts we have 
undertaken. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 

resolution, stating that at least 15 per- 
cent of any business tax cut enacted by 
this Congress should be specially de- 
signed for small and independent busi- 
ness. This will help insure that small 
business is given the tools it needs to put 
this Nation on the road to economic 
recovery. 
Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I am pleased 
to join in introducing this resolution 
speaking to the need for small business 
to receive a fair share of this years tax 
bill. 

Small business, which provides over 80 
percent of the new jobs in the economy, 
needs to have specific capital formation 
and retention tax provisions targeted to 
its needs so that it can fully participate 
in the economic recovery. The two-edged 
sword of inflation and high interest rates 
is having a devastating effect on small 
business. Soaring interest rates in par- 
ticular are undermining the ability of 
small firms to survive and are forcing an 
increasing number of independent enter- 
prises toward bankruptcy. Targeted tax 
cuts are necessary to provide relief from 
these twin evils. Such cuts are essential 
for these concerns to effectively compete 
and contribute to our Nation’s economic 
growth. 

Earlier this year, I joined in introduc- 
ing S. 360, the Omnibus Small Business 
Capital Formation Act, a comprehensive 
measure which would assist small firms 
with their capital retention and forma- 
tion efforts, and with improved bus ness 
continuity. Its provisions would provide 
small business with an equitable share of 
the tax bill. The Finance Committee rec- 
ognized the importance of several of 
these provisions and included them in 
the tax bill reported last year. Three of 
the key provisions provide for a corpo- 
rate tax rate reduction, accelerated and 
simplified depreciation, and estate tax 
relief. 

Reducing corporate taxes was the top 
recommendation of the White House 
Conference on Small Business and a high 
priority of the witnesses testifying before 
the Small Business Committee. It is the 
fairest, most direct means of permitting 
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small business to retain the internally 
generated capital necessary for produc- 
tive investment in new plant and equip- 
ment. Reducing corporate taxes and 
further graduating those taxes by broad- 
ening and increasing the number of 
brackets is an important step in provid- 
ing small concerns with targeted tax 
relief. 

Accelerated depreciation and faster 
cost recovery would do more than any- 
thing else as a general revitalizer of the 
business community. 

Estate tax relief would compensate for 
the inflation which is artificially dis- 
torting the value of estates by making 
them appear more and more valuable 
while taxes in turn are taxing away a 
bigger and bigger piece of the estate. 
The estate tax law of today seriously im- 
perils the transfer of family businesses 
and farms from one generation to the 
next and needs to be reformed to insure 
the integrity of family-owned farms and 
businesses. 

Other provisions in the bill to promote 
productivity growth and fight inflation 
include an increase in the used qualified 
property tax credit ceiling, an increase 
in the accumulated earnings credit, cap- 
ital gains rollover, cash accounting and 
an incentive stock option. 

Since 1975, Congress has enacted $2 
billion of small business tax cuts and 
the nation has reaped tremendous bene- 
fits. Since then, small business has cre- 
ated more than 12% million new jobs. 

I hope that the Finance Committee, 
when weighing what needs to be included 
in this year’s tax bill, gives serious con- 
sideration to the provisions on the Om- 
nibus Small Business Capital Formation 
Act and other provisions targeted to aid 
small business. I am confident that if 
the committee does and small business 
receives a fair share of this year's tax 
bill, it will continue to make a strong 
contribution to our nation’s economic 
recovery.@ 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED FOR 
PRINTING 


CONTRACT HOSPITAL AND MEDI- 
CAL CARE IN PUERTO RICO AND 
THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


AMENDMENT NO. 61 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. CHAFEE (for himself, Mr. Cran- 
ston, Mr. DANFORTH, Mr. DoLE, Mr. 
HEINZ, Mr. ANDREWS, Mr. BIDEN, Mr. 
Boscuwitz, Mr. CHILES, Mr. DECONCINI, 
Mr. Dopp, Mr. DuRENBERGER, Mr. EXON, 
Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. Hart, Mr. HATFIELD, 
Mr. Huppteston, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. 
LEAHY, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. MELCHER, 
Mz. MITCHELL, Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. PELL, 
Mr. Pryor, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. RIEGLE, 
Mr. SarBANES, Mr. Sasser, Mr. SCHMITT, 
Mr. Tsoncas, and Mr. WILLIAMS) sub- 
mitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by them to the bill (S. 921) to 
amend title 38, United States Code, to 
extend authority to provide contract 
hospital care and medical services in 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, and 
for other purposes. 
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VIETNAM-ERA VETERANS’ READJUSTMENT 
COUNSELING PROGRAM 

@ Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, today, I 
am submitting an amendment to the 
proposed Veterans’ Programs Extension 
and Improvement. Act of 1981 (S. 921), 
which is expected to reach the floor of 
the Senate later this week. 

The purpose of this amendment is 
simple. It provides for a 3-year exten- 
sion—through September 30, 1984—of 
eligibility for the Vietnam-era veterans 
readjustment counseling program, also 
known as Operation Outreach. 

This program provides readjustment 
counseling to Vietnam-era veterans suf- 
fering from various readjustment prob- 
lems, and operates 91 Vet Centers across 
the Nation. 

I am pleased to be joined in this effort 
by Senator Cranston, ranking minority 
member of the Senate Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, and by over 30 distinguished 
colleagues from both sides of the aisle. 
Our proposal is identical to the provision 
which passed in the House on June 2d by 
a vote of 388 to 0. 

Mr. President, available data strongly 
supports such a 3-year extension. A 
major recent independent study, testi- 
mony from mental health professionals 
in the VA and outside, and testimony 
from veterans’ organizations at the April 
30 hearing of the Senate Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, all suggest that a 3-year ex- 
tension would be optimal. 

Perhaps most notable are the findings 
of the congressionally mandated study 
on Vietnam-era veterans, “Legacies of 
Vietnam: Comparative Adjustment of 
Veterans and Their Peers,” prepared by 
the Center for Policy Research, Inc., for 
the VA pursuant to section 304(b) of the 
GI Bill Improvement Act of 1977 (Public 
Law 95-202) and submitted to the Con- 
gress on March 20, 1981. The study find- 
ings substantiate that the continuing re- 
adjustment problems of Vietnam-era vet- 
erans are more complex, more long- 
lasting (delayed stress may become 
symptomatic 10 or more years after the 
end of a combat tour), and more wide- 
spread than many may have previously 
believed. More time will thus be neces- 
sary to provide assistance in connection 
with the readjustment problems of vet- 
erans who served during the long and 
very divisive Vietnam conflict. 

I believe there are a number of other 
compelling reasons why a 3-year exten- 
sion should be provided: 

Although the VA's authority to provide 
readjustment counseling became effective 
on October 1, 1979, many of the Vet Cen- 
ters have been in operation for less than 
1 year, and have not yet been able to pro- 
vide their unique service to troubled 
Vietnam-era veterans due to initial 
start- ub problems. a Government-wide 
personnel freeze, lack of adequate re- 
sources, and insufficient time to establish 
credibility with clients and working re- 
lationships with other community 
organizations. 

Dr. Arthur Arnold, the chief of psy- 
chiatry at the Bay Pines VA Medical 
Center in Tampa. Fla.. Dr. Steven M. 
Sonnenberg, chairman of the Committee 
on Federal Government Health Services 
of the American Psychiatric Association, 
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and John R. Smith of the Department 
of Psychology at Duke University, all 
stated that a 3-year extension of the ap- 
plication period would provide a more 
effective time frame with respect to the 
availability of the readjustment counsel- 
ing program for Vietnam-era veterans. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Dis- 
abled American Veterans, and the Viet- 
nam Veterans of America recommended 
during the April 30 hearing that a 3- 
year extension, such as our amendment 
provides, would be optimal from the 
standpoint of giving the program the 
stability it needs to operate efficiently 
and effectively. 

Dr. Jack Ewalt, the VA’s Director of 
Mental Health and Behavioral Sciences, 
testified that nothing had changed his 
view, expressed during the committee's 
January 25, 1979, hearing on the original 
enabling legislation, that a 5-year eligi- 
bility period was needed. 

Extending the application period 1 
year longer than the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee has recommended is esti- 
mated by CBO to cost only $26.9 million 
in fiscal year 1984, a very modest sum in 
comparison to the benefits that this pro- 
gram provides and the strong message 
of caring and support that we can send 
to Vietnam veterans across the Nation 
by putting the Congress squarely behind 
a 3-year extension. 

In my judgment, the readjustment 
counseling program has been well-re- 
ceived by both Vietnam-era veterans 
and the communities in which Vet Cen- 
ters are located. The program is a visible 
and meaningful symbol of our determi- 
nation to provide assistance to those 
Vietnam-era veterans who still need 
help. At a time when the military is 
plagued with manpower problems, and 
the All-Volunteer Force is facing in- 
creasing challenges in recruiting ade- 
quate numbers of qualified personnel, we 
must meet our obligations to the veterans 
of the last war. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
amendment when it comes to the floor. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the amendment be 
printed in the Record. I also ask unan- 
imous consent that a news article from 
the Stars & Stripes, and from the New- 
port (R.I.) Daily News be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

On page 3, strike out lines 6 through line 8 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(1) by striking out or two years after the 
effective date of this section“ and inserting 


in lieu thereof or by September 30, 1984”; 
and 


From the Stars and Stripes, June 4, 1981] 
HOUSE Passes VIETNAM VETERANS LEGISLATION 


The House of Representatives unani- 
mously voted 388 to 0 Wednesday and passed 
& comprehensive legislative package address- 
ing many Vietnam veterans’ needs. 

The legislation would authorize VA hos- 
pitals to give priority medical treatment to 
Vietnam veterans whose condition is deter- 
mined by VA physicians to be associated 
with exposure to Agent Orange. 

The Bill also expands the scope of the 
VA's Agent Orange studies to include other 
health care detriments that may be affecting 
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Vietnam veterans such as herbicides known 
as blue, white and pink, as well as the results 
of the controversial experiments conducted 
with the antimalarial drug Dapsome. 

The legislation would also provide for a 
three-year extension of Operation Outreach, 
the VA's psychological readjustment pro- 
gram operating out of 91 storefront centers 
across the country. In a May 28 letter, Dr. 
Donald Custis, Acting Administrator of the 
VA, assured concerned veterans of the Presi- 
dent's support for the Outreach program's 
funding “with a proposed budget of $26 mil- 
lion for FY 1982 as opposed to only $12 mil- 
lion expended in FY 1981.” 

Custis further emphasized that “The Presi- 
dent wants you to know that he is specifically 
committed to keeping the Outreach Centers 
funded and open when Congress authorizes 
and appropriates funds for this program.” 
(See Guest Editorial) | 

Included in the legislative package is a 
provision for a two year delimiting date ex- 
tension for VA OJT programs and secondary 
education training for veterans with less 
than a high school education, This initiative, 
however, will have little impact on many of 
the most needy and deserving combat vet- 
erans who have high school educations but 
were displaced from good jobs they had held 
such as auto workers, and steelworkers, and 
now have no hope for new jobs commensu- 
rate with their abilities, aspirations, and the 
financial needs of their families. 

The legislation also establishes a $25 mil- 
lion program within the VA to provide direct 
or guaranteed business loans for veterans, al- 
lowing graduated payments starting with low 
monthly amounts and increasing over the 
years commensurate with a person's earning 
capacity. 

An extension of the Veterans Readjustment 
Civil Service Hiring Authority Program which 
allows a veteran to be hired noncompetitively 
up to a GS-7 position was also included. A 
recent independent study for the VA con- 
firms that as many as 500,000 Vietnam vet- 
erans are in need of the type assistance pro- 
vided by the Outreach Centers. 

“It has been a long battle, and it is not 
yet over,” said Rep. Tom Daschle (D-SD). 
“Pending the outcome of Air Force, VA and 
Center for Disease Control studies, the issue 
of compensation must also be addressed.” 

The Democratically controlled House vote 
becomes a key test for President Reagan and 
the Republicans when it reaches conference 
with the Senate. The Senate Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, acting under the President’s di- 
rection, has already rejected the provision 
providing an OJT delimiting date extension 
and priority treatment for Agent Orange vic- 
tims in VA facilities. 

President Reagan and the new VA Admin- 
istrator nominee Robert Nimmo should have 
several weeks to study the House action 
and an opportuntiy to re-evaluate their posi- 
tions on the Agent Orange dilemma and the 
employment issues affecting Vietnam veter- 
ans; a chance to clearly demonstrate the 
President's concern, commitment and will- 
ingness to address the substantive needs of 
this group of U.S. veterans. 


From the Newport Daily News, Mar. 23, 1981 


COUNSELOR HELPS VIETNAM VET LEARN TO 
SHED LAST VESTIGES OF WAR 
(By R. E. Reimer) 

When the telephone rang at 4 a.m., Wayne 
Smith awoke with fear. The caller was a 
Vietnam veteran threatening suicide. 

More than 10 years after serving in Viet- 
nam, the terrified vet was still reliving the 
horrors of combat. Flashbacks of the time 
he shot a 14-year-old Vietcong in self defense 
haunted him. Fortunately, through Smith's 
efforts, the man was admitted to a Veter- 
ans Administration hospital. 

Smith receives many such calls. He's a 
psychological counselor for the Vet Center 
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in Pawtucket, and it's his job to provide re- 
adjustment counseling for troubled Vietnam 
veterans. 

After 18 years of involvement, the United 
States officially withdrew from Vietnam in 
1975. Nationwide there are nearly 3 million 
people who served in the Asian conflict. 

Unlike any war in US. history, the Viet- 
nam war was highly unpopular, controversial 
and long. Unlike its previous conventional“ 
wars, the U.S. was faced with an enemy that 
used guerrilla warfare tactics. And unlike 
the warriors of World War I and II, fighters 
in Vietnam returned home defeated and few 
were greeted with a hero's welcome. 

“We're taught while growing up not to 
kill,” Smith said. “Normally in war killing 
is sanctioned by the country to legitimize 
death.” But that sanction never came be- 
cause protest against the war severely di- 
vided this nation, he said. 

"Most of the Vietnam veterans volunteered 
to fight and believed in the war's purpose. 
But now they feel that the American so- 
ciety never supported their efforts." 

While America tries to forget Vietnam, 
Smith said it’s estimated that almost 50 
percent of Vietnam vets are still experienc- 
ing “post traumatic stress disorder.” 

Smith said research on Vietnam veterans 
shows that one in four are clinically de- 
pressed, 70 percent still have nightmares 
of the war and 40 percent were divorced 
within six months of their return. Almost 
half of the vets are unemployed. 

“It's estimated that 66,000 Vietnam vets 
have died since the war, mostly from single 
car accidents or suicide,” Smith said. 

“Many vets still actively relive their ex- 
periences in the war. They haven't gotten 
past the phenomenon of delayed stress. 
What's needed is for them to understand 
the Vietnam experience. come to terms with 
it and then proceed with the future.” 

Smith criticized the image television and 
the media has created of the Vietnam vet. 
It's typical to see a drug-crazed vet wield- 
ing a gun while the police hunt him down 
“before he destroys all of Los Angeles,” he 
said. 

Smith wants to change that image through 
his work with the Vietnam Era Veterans 
Readjustment Counseling program. The 
statewide program offers counseling for the 
17,000 Vietnam veterans in Rhode Island. 

On April 2, Smith will conduct a seminar 
at the Newport Training Institute on post 
traumatic stress disorder for the Vietnam 
veteran. The Training Institute at 174 Belle- 
vue Ave. is the educational branch of the 
Newport County Community Mental Health 
Center. 

The seminar is open to Vietnam veterans, 
their families and professionals. Because 
seating is limited, the Training Institute 
will accept registrations by telephone.@ 


RECOVERY OF CERTAIN HEALTH 
COSTS, PROGRAM OF ASSIST- 
ANCE TO STATE MEDICAL 
SCHOOLS, AND STUDY OF VETER- 
ANS EXPOSED TO AGENT ORANGE 

AMENDMENT NO. 62 
(Ordered to be printed and referred 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs.) 
Mr. CRANSTON submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 636) to clarify the Veterans’ 

Administration's authority to recover 

certain health-care costs, to extend the 

period of availability of funds commit- 
ted under the Veterans’ Administration 
program of assistance to new State medi- 
cal schools, to authorize expansion of 
the scope of an epidemiological study 
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regarding veterans exposed to agent or- 

ange, and for other purposes. 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION/DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE SHARING OF MEDICAL FACILITIES 
Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I am 

today submitting, for appropriate refer- 

ence, an amendment to S. 636, a VA 
health-care measure pending in the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee. The legislation 
in the amendment would be cited as the 

“Veterans’ Administration and Depart- 

ment of Defense Medical Sharing Act.” 

This measure, which is substantively 
identical to a measure reported by the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
on May 19, 1981, addresses two distinct 
but interrelated issues involving the 
health-care resources of the Veterans’ 
Administration and the Department of 
Defense: First, the potential for greater 
sharing of these resources during peace- 
time so as to yield increased efficiency 
in the Federal health-care sector, while 
continuing to recognize and respect the 
separate missions of the two agencies; 
and, second, the appropriate role for the 
VA's health-care system as a back-up 
to the medical resources of the Depart- 
ment of Defense in the event of armed 
conflict when U.S. military casualties 
might overwhelm DOD's ability to pro- 
vide the needed care. 

Mr. President, the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs has a hearing scheduled 
for June 17 on the issues addressed by 
this measure, and a bill, S. 266, that was 
introduced by my good friend, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois (Mr. Percy), and deals 
with the first of the two issues I men- 
tioned above—the sharing of resources 
during peacetime—will be before the 
committee at that time. I also under- 
stand that another measure, dealing 
with the appropriate wartime relation- 
ship between VA and DOD may be in- 
troduced shortly for committee consid- 
eration at that hearing. 

I am submitting this measure today 
because,. unlike S. 266 and what I un- 
derstand of the other measure that may 
be introduced shortly, it proposed 
changes to title 38 of the United States 
Code, the codified U.S. statutes dealing 
with veterans’ benefits and the VA. I 
believe that this is the appropriate place 
to locate the type of changes contem- 
plated by the various measures, and I 
therefore want the committee to have 
a full opportunity to consider this ap- 
proach and the proposals in the House- 
reported bill at its upcoming hearing, 
and at the markup meeting scheduled 
for June 25. 

Mr. President, I want to note that, in 
submitting this measure today, I am not 
taking a position on any of the many 
questions related to the two VA-DOD 
sharing issues, including the most fun- 
damental issue of whether there is even 
a need for further legislation in these 
areas or whether, alternatively, what is 
needed here is greater flexibility on the 
part of the two agencies in their dealing 
with one another. I intend to consider 
verv carefully the views of all witnesses 
at the June 17 hearing, as well as those 
of any other interested parties, on these 
issues. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the amendment be 
printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Add at the end of the bill the following 
new section. 

Sec. 5. (a) This section may be cited as 
the Veterans“ Administration and Depart- 
ment of Defense Medical Sharing Act”. 

(b) Section 5011 of title 38, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(a)” 
ministrator”’; 

(2) by striking out “or for the transfer” 
and all that follows through “care for 
veterans,”; 

(3) by striking out “and domiciliary beds 
below the number established or approved 
on June 22, 1944” and inserting in lieu 
thereof, domiciliary, and nursing home 
beds below the number established or ap- 
proved under section 5010 of this title”; and 

(4) by adding at the end the following: 

“(b)(1) It is the semse of the Congress 
that there are opportunities for greater shar- 
ing and coordination of the medical re- 
sources of the Veterans’ Administration and 
the Department of Defense which, if 
achieved, would be beneficial to both vet- 
erans and to members of the Armed Forces 
on active duty and which could result in 
reduced costs to the Government. Accord- 
ingly, the Administrator and the Secretary 
of Defense shall direct that the Chief Medi- 
cal Director of the Veterans’ Administration 
and the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Health Affairs, respectively, form an inter- 
agency committee to maintain oversight cf 
opportunities for sharing of medical re- 
sources of the Veterans’ Administration and 
the Department of Defense and to make 
recommendations to the heads of their re- 
spective agencies with respect to the sharing 
of those medical resources. 

(2) In addition to such other duties as 
may be assigned to them in order to carry 
out this subsection, the Chief Medical Di- 
rector and the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Health Affairs (hereinafter in this 
section referred to as the ‘Assistant Secre- 
tary’) shall regularly— 

“(A) assess the opportunities for sharing 
of existing medical resources between the 
Veterans’ Administration and the Depart- 
ment of Defense; 

“(B) keep the other apprised of plans for 
any additional medical facilities planned by 
their respective agencies (including the lo- 
cation of new facilities and the acquisition 
of major new medical equipment) with re- 
gard to the impact of such plans on oppor- 
tunities for interagency shading; 

“(C) review the existing capabilities of 
the Veterans’ Administration and of the De- 
partment of Defense with respect to direct 
health care (including support and admin- 
istrative services) in order to identify oppor- 
tunities for sharing that will not adversely 
affect the quality of, or the established pri- 
ority of, care provided by either the Veter- 
ans Administration or the Department of 
Defense; and 

“(D) recommend to the Administrator and 
the Secretary of Defense policies and pro- 
cedures designed to maximize the sharing of 
the medical resources of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration and the Department of Defense. 

(3) In carrying out the duties prescribed 
by this subsection, the Assistant Secretary 
shall consult regularly with the Surgeons 
General of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

“(4) The Chief Medical Director and the 
Assistant Secretary may each carry out their 
respective functions under this subsection 
through any other official designated for 
such purpose. 

“(c) Not later than one year after the 
date of the enactment of this subsection, 
and after considering the recommendations 
of the Chief Medical Director and the As- 
sistant Secretary submitted under subsec- 
tion (b) of this section, the Administrator 
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of Veterans’ Affairs and the Secretary of De- 
fense shall jointly establish guidelines for 
the sharing of medical resources by health 
care facilities of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and the Department of Defense. Such 
guidelines shall include provisions for the 
rollowing: 

“(1) The director, in the case of a health 
care facility of the Veterans’ Administration, 
or the medical or dental officer in charge, or 
the contract surgeon in charge, in the case 
of a health care facility under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of Defense may enter 
into cooperative sharing agreements with 
health care facilities of the other agency. 
Under any such agreement, an individual 
entitled to direct health care in a facility 
of one agency may be provided medical care 
at the facility of the other agency. 

“(2) Each agreement entered into pursu- 
ant to paragraph (1) of this subsection be 
tween the head of a facility of the Veteranr 
Administration and the head of a facility o 
the Department of Defense shall explicitly 
define the health care to be provided pursu- 
ant to such agreement. Services to be shared 
may include any medical resource, but the 
resources to be shared shall be negotiated 
and agreed upon by the heads of the facili- 
ties entering into the agreement. 

“(3) Each such agreement shall ensure 
that the availability of direct health care to 
individuals who are not primary beneficiaries 
of the providing agency shall be on a refer- 
ral basis and shall not, as determined by the 
directors or commanding officers participat- 
ing in such arrangements, adversely affect 
the range of services, quality of care, or pri- 
ority access for services of the primary bene- 
ficaries of the providing agency. 

„(d) (i) Whenever a beneficiary receives 
medical services from a providing agency 
other than the providing agency for which 
such beneficiary is a primary beneficiary, the 
providing agency shall be reimbursed for 
the cost of the services provided based on 
any costing methodology agreed upon by the 
Administrator and the Secretary of Defense 
that is based on the cost of the services 
provided. 

“(2) Any reimbursement under paragraph 
(1) of this subsection shall be credited to 
the appropriation and to the facility that 
provided the services. 

“(e) The Administrator and the Secretary 
of Defense shall submit an annual joint re- 
port to Congress, to be submitted at the 
time the President’ Budget for the next fiscal 
year is transmitted, with regard to— 

“(1) the guidelines prescribed pursuant to 
subsection (c) of this section; 

“(2) the opportunities for interagency 
sharing determined under subsection (b) (2) 
of this section; 

(3) the interagency sharing agreements 
entered into by health care facilities of the 
Veterans’ Administration and the Depart- 
ment of Defense; 

“(4) the activities of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and the Devartment of Defense 
under such interagency sharing agreements: 

“(5) other interagency activities directed 
toward maximizing the efficient use of Fed- 
eral health resources during the preceding 
fiscal year; 

“(6) the progress of Federal interagency 
medical resource sharing during the preced- 
ing fiscal year; 

“(7) the interagency coordination of Fed- 
eral health resources planning; 

“(8) other major Federal activities to in- 
crease interagency sharing of Federal med- 
ical resources; and 

“(9) such legislative recommendations as 
they consider appropriate to facilitate inter- 
agency sharing of health care resources. 

“(f) For the purposes of this section: 

“(1) The term ‘direct health care’ means 
health care provided to a beneficiary in a fa- 
cility operated by the United States Govern- 
ment. 

“(2) The term ‘beneficiary’ means a veteran 
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who is entitled under this title to health care 
in Veterans’ Administration facilities or a 
member or former member of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, or Marine Corps who is entitled to 
medical and dental care under section 1074 
of title 10. 

“(3) The term ‘providing agency’ means 
the Veterans’ Administration or the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

(4) The term primary beneficiary’, with 
respect to the Veterans’ Administration, 
means a veteran who is entitled under this 
title to health care in Veterans’ Administra- 
tion facilities, and, with respect to the De- 
partment of Defense, means a member or for- 
mer member of the Army, Navy, Air Force, or 
Marine Corps who is entitled to medical and 
dental care under section 1074 of title 10. 

“(5) The term ‘medical resource’ means 
medical care resources and medical care sup- 
port resources. 

“(g)(1) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this title, during a period of war, or 
a period of national emergency declared by 
the President or the Congress which involves 
the use of the Armed Forces of the United 
States in armed conflict, the Administrator, 
when authorized to do so by the President, 
may give a higher priority to the furnishing 
of hospital care, nursing home care, and med- 
ical services under chapter 17 of this title to 
members of the Armed Forces on active duty, 
as authorized by this section, than to any 
other group of persons eligible for such care 
and services with the exception of veterans 
with service-connected disabilities. 

“(2) (A) The Administrator may contract 
with private facilities for the provision by 
such facilities of hospital care and medical 
service described in subparagraph (B) of this 
paragraph during a period described in 
paragraph (1) of this subsection in which 
the President has authorized the Veterans’ 
Administration to furnish priority medical 
care and services to members of the Armed 
Forces on active duty. 

“(B) Hospital care and medical services re- 
ferred to in subparagraph (A) of this para- 
graph are— 

“(1) hospital care needed to treat a condi- 
tion for which a veteran is receiving medical 
services under subsection (f) or (g) of sec- 
tion 612 of this title, in any case in which 
delay in furnishing such hospital care would, 
in the judgment of the Administrator, be 
likely to result in deterioration of that con- 
dition; and 

“(il) hospital care or medical services for 
the treatment of a medical emergency which 
poses a serious threat to the life or health of 
a veteran eligible for such care or services 
under chapter 17 of this title, if Veterans’ 
Administration facilities are not capable of 
furnishing the care or services required be- 
cause of the furnishing of care and services 
to members of the Armed Forces under para- 
graph (1) of this subsection. 

“(C) The Administrator shall prescribe 
regulations to govern contracting under this 
paragraph. 

D) The authority of the Administrator to 
enter into contracts under this paragraph is 
subject to the availability of appropriations 
for that purpose. 

“(3) The cost of any care or service pro- 
vided by the Veterans! Administration under 
paragraph (1) of this subsection shall be re- 
imbursed to the Veterans’ Administration by 
the Department of Defense at such rates as 
may be agreed upon by the Administrator 
and the Secretary of Defense and are based 
on the cost of the care or service provided. 
Amounts received under this paragraph shall 
be credited to appropriations available to the 
Veterans’ Administration facility which pro- 
vided the care or service. 

“(4) The Administrator and the Secretary 
of Defense may, without further review of 
such requests within the executive branch, 
submit requests to Congress (A) for relief 
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from applicable personnel ceilings or other 
administrative restrictions, when such relief 
is needed in order to carry out this subsec- 
tion, or (B) for appropriations to carry out 
this subsection. 

“(5) Within 30 days after an authorization 
by the President under paragraph (1) of this 
subsection for the Veterans’ Administration 
to provide priority hospital care and services 
to members of the Armed Forces on active 
duty (or as soon after the end of such thirty- 
day period as is reasonably practicable), the 
Administrator shall submit to the Commit- 
tees on Veterans’ Affairs of the Senate and 
House of Representatives a report of the 
Administrator’s plan for the allocation of 
facilities and personnel in order to provide 
such care and services. 

“(6) During a period of war or national 
emergency described in paragraph (1). of 
this subsection, the Secretary of the military 
department concerned, upon the recommen- 
dation of the Administrator, may relieve any 
officer or employee of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration whose duties concern the furnishing 
of care and services under chapter 17 of this 
title from any obligation to perform active 
military service which such officer or em- 
ployee would otherwise be required to per- 
form.“. 

(e) (1) The heading of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“$5011. Sharing of Veterans’ Administration 
and Armed Forces facilities”. 

(2) The item relating to such section in 
the table of sections at the beginning of 
chapter 81 is amended to read as follows: 
“5011. Sharing of Veterans’ Administration 

and Armed Forces facilities.“. 

(d) The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
shall enter into an agreement with the Sec- 
retary of Defense not later than one hundred 
and eighty days after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act under which the Adminis- 
trator and the Secretary shall agree to pur- 
sue planning activities and to establish pro- 
cedures and guidelines under which sub- 
section (g) of section 5011 of title 38, United 
States Code, as added by subsection (b), 
may be carried out. 


FOOD STAMP ACT OF 1981 
AMENDMENT NO. 63 
(Ordered to be printed.) 


Mr. SYMMS proposed an amendment 
to the bill (S. 1007) to amend the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 to restrain food stamp 
program spending, to increase State 
agency flexibility, to focus benefits to- 
ward the most needy, to extend appro- 
priations authority, to amend the Agri- 
culture and Consumer Protection Act of 
1973, and to extend and improve the 
commodity distribution programs, and 
for other purposes. 


AMENDMENT NO. 64 
(Ordered to be printed.) 
Mr. HELMS proposed an amendment 
to the bill S. 1007, supra. 


NOTICES OF HEARING 
COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce that the Committee on 
Rules and Administration will hold a 
business meeting to consider various leg- 
islative and administrative items on Fri- 
day, June 12, 1981. The meeting will take 
place in room 301, Russell Senate Office 
Building at 10:30 a.m. 
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COMMITTEE ON THE BUDGET 


Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, the 
Senate Budget Committee will meet on 
Friday, June 12, 1981, at 11 a.m. in room 
6202 of the Dirksen Senate Office Build- 
ing to compile and report an omnibus 
reconciliation bill. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON RURAL DEVELOPMENT, 

OVERSIGHT AND INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Senate Agriculture Sub- 
committee on Rural Development, Over- 
sight, and Investigations, I wish to an- 
nounce that hearings have been sched- 
uled to review what the energy needs of 
agriculture, rural America, and the food 
and fiber processing industry would be in 
times of energy shortages. Currently, the 
Emergency Petroleum Allocation Act 
which expires in September contains 
provisions for agricultural priorities, and 
these oversight hearings will aid in de- 
termining what new authorities should 
be enacted to insure that the energy 
needs of agribusiness are met. 


The hearings will be held on Tuesday, 
June 16, and Thursday, June 18, begin- 
ning at 9:30 a.m. in room 324, Russell 
Building. Officials of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the U.S. De- 
partment of Energy have been invited to 
testify on June 16. Representatives of 
farm organizations, cooperatives, and 
the food processing industry have also 
been invited to testify. 

Anyone wishing further information 
should contact Denise Alexander of the 
Agriculture Committee staff at 224-0014. 
COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL RESOURCES 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I would 
like to announce for the information of 
the Senate and the public, the scheduling 
of a public hearing before the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources. 


On Tuesday, June 16, beginning at 10 
a.m. in room 3110 of the Dirksen Senate 
Office Building, the committee will hold 
a hearing to consider the following nom- 
inations: Daniel N. Miller, Jr., of Wyo- 
ming, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior for Energy and Minerals; 
Richard Mulberry, of Texas, to be In- 
spector General, Department of the In- 
terior; Shelby T. Brewer, of Maryland, to 
be an Assistant Secretary of Energy for 
Nuclear Energy; and J. Erich Evered, of 
Nevada, to be Administrator, Energy In- 
formation Administration. 

Those wishing to testify or who wish to 
submit written statements for the hear- 
ing record should write to the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources, room 
3104, Dirksen Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20510. 

For further information regarding this 
hearing, you may wish to contact Mr. 
Charles Trabandt of the committee staff 
at 224-7141. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS AND 
RESERVED WATER 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I would 
like to announce for the information of 
the Senate and the public, the scheduling 
of public hearings before the Subcom- 
mittee on Public Lands and Reserved 
Water. 

On Wednesday, June 17, beginning at 
10 a.m., the subcommittee will hold a 
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hearing on S. 842, the RARE II Review 
Act. Testimony will be received from the 
Honorable Gary Hart, of Colorado; Max 
Peterson, Chief, U.S. Forest Service; 
John B. Crowell, Assistant Secretary for 
Natural Resources and Environment, De- 
partment of Agriculture; and represent- 
atives of the American Forestry Associa- 
tion, the Society of American Foresters, 
the National Audubon Society, the Sierra 
Club, the Wilderness Society, the Na- 
tional Forest Products Association, the 
American Recreation Coalition, the In- 
dependent Petroleum Association of 
America, and the National Cattleman's 
Association. 

On Wednesday, June 24, beginning at 
10 a.m., the subcommittee will hold a 
hearing on S. 146, S. 187, S. 188, S. 512, 
S. 634, S. 656, S. 763, S. 764, and S. 794, 
bills which include miscellaneous land 
conveyances, studies, boundary changes, 
and exchanges. 


Those wishing to testify or who wish 
to submit written statements for the 
hearing record should write to the Sub- 
committee on Public Lands and Re- 
served Water, Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources, room 3104, Dirksen 
Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D.C, 20510. 

The subcommittee will hold work- 
shops on the issue of public land acquisi- 
tion and alternatives on Thursday, July 
9 and Friday, July 10, beginning at 10 
a.m. 

All of the above-mentioned meetings 
will be held in room 3110 of the Dirksen 
Senate Office Building. 

For further information regarding 
these meetings, you may wish to contact 
Mr. Tony Bevinetto of the subcommittee 
staff at 224-5161. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND MINERAL 

RESOURCES 


Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I would 
like to announce for the information of 
the Senate and the public, the schedul- 
ing of public hearings before the Sub- 
committee on Energy and Mineral 
Resources. 

On Friday, June 12, beginning at 2 
p.m. in room 6226 of the Dirksen Senate 
Office Building, the subcommittee will 
hold a hearing on S. 1343, a bill to amend 
the Energy Policy and Conservation Act 
to modify the oil acquisition program of 
the strategic petroleum reserve in order 
to decrease the cost of acquisition to the 
Government for oil to be stored in the 
reserve, and for other purposes. 

On Thursday, June 25, beginning at 
10 a.m. in room 3110 of the Dirksen Sen- 
ate Office Building, the subcommittee 
will hold a hearing on S. 859, to amend 
the mineral leasing laws of the United 
States to provide for uniform treatment 
of certain receipts under such laws, and 
for other purposes. 

On Wednesday, July 8, beginning at 
9:30 a.m. in room 3110 of the Dirksen 
Senate Office Building, the subcommit- 
tee will hold a hearing on S. 1073, to 
amend section 21 of the Mineral Leasing 
Act of 1920. 

Those wishing to testify or who wish 
to submit written statements for the 
hearing record should write to the Sub- 
committee on Energy and Mineral Re- 
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sources, Committee on Energy and Na- 
tural Resources, room 3104, Dirksen 
Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. 20510. 

For further information regarding 
these hearings, you may wish to contact 
Mr. Roger Sindelar of the subcommittee 
staff at 224-4236. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES TO 
MEET 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Select Com- 
mittee on Intelligence be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate on 
Tuesday, June 9, to receive a briefing on 
intelligence matters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Select Com- 
mittee on Intelligence be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
on Thursday, June 11, to receive a brief- 
ing on intelligence matters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON ENVIRONMENT AND PUBLIC 

WORKS 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works be 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today at 2 p.m. to consider 
the Clean Air Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works be 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate on Tuesday, June 9, to mark 
up the budget reconciliation legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works be 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate on Wednesday, June 10, to 
hold hearings on Federal aid to highways 
legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate on 
Tuesday, June 9, to consider S. 1120, the 
Waste Fraud, and Reduction Act of 1981. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the Committee on 
the Judiciary to meet in executive session 
during the session of the Senate today to 
consider budget reconciliation matters 
with respect to S. 951. Department of 
Justice authorization. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Judiciary 
Committee be authorized to meet during 
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the session of the Senate on Tuesday, 
June 9, at 3 p.m., to consider death 
penalty legislation and committee nomi- 
nations. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON WATER RESOURCES 
Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Water Resources of the Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public 
Works be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate on Friday, June 12 
at 2 p.m., to consider national water 
resources policy. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Transportation of the Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public 
Works be authorized to meet on Wednes- 
day, June 10 at 2 p.m., to consider high- 
way legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


CONGRATULATIONS TO MARILYN 
COURTOT ON APPOINTMENT AS 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 
SENATE 


@ Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, I rise 
today to congratulate Marilyn Courtot 
on her appointment as the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Senate. Bill Hildenbrand is 
to be commended for his promotion of 
this recognized professional. who is 
widely known and respected throughout 
the Senate for her innovative efforts to 
modernize the operations of the Office of 
the Secretary, particularly by appropri- 
ate use of the technologies of automation 
and micrographics. 

Marilyn comes to this position thor- 
oughly prepared. While trained initially 
as a librarian, she entered the field of 
computer technology early in her career. 
She worked for a number of years at IBM 
as a computer programmer and later as 
a systems analyst. She was able to com- 
bine these backgrounds when she joined 
the staff of the Library of Congress in 
1971. Soon she was detailed to the Senate 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
where she participated in the formation 
of the newly established Office of Public 
Records, assisted in the early develop- 
ment of the Senate’s Micrographics Cen- 
ter, and designed a prototype records 
management system for Senate commit- 
tees. 

As a result of her efforts on these proj- 
ects, Marilyn joined the staff of the Sec- 
retary of the Senate as Administrative 
Director in 1973 and in this capacity has 
continued her work to make the varied 
activities of this Office more efficient and 
responsive to the needs of the Senate. Her 
appointment as Assistant Secretary is 
based on this outstanding record of ac- 
complishment. 

In professional organizations Marilyn 
has also been quite active, earning partic- 
ular recognition for her work in the field 
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of micrographics. A member of the Na- 
tional Micrographics Association since 
1972, she currently serves on the board 
of directors and as treasurer for this as- 
sociation. She also has represented the 
Senate on several technical committees 
and at conferences both here and abroad 
and has received numerous awards. 

In addition, she has helped to organize 
a number of conferences to promote 
greater appreciation and utilization of 
modern information technology; among 
such conferences have been those of the 
National Micrographics Association, the 
White House Conference on Libraries and 
Information Services, and the Federal 
Office Automation Conference. Marilyn 
also serves on a task force of the National 
Commission on Libraries and Informa- 
tion Sciences, as an editorial board mem- 
ber for the publication “Law and Com- 
puter Technology,” and represents the 
U.S. Senate at meetings of the American 
National Standards Institute. 

I personally am very pleased with this 
appointment and am confident that 
Marilyn Courtot’s wide experience, dedi- 
cated service, and record of achievement 
will continue to benefit the Senate dur- 
ing her tenure as Assistant Secretary of 
the Senate. 


HIGH INTEREST RATES HURTING 
OUR ATTEMPT TO BALANCE THE 
BUDGET 


@ Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, rising in- 
terest rates are posing a serious problem 
for the American economy and our ef- 
forts to balance the Federal budget by 
1984. 

As the table attached to my statement 
indicates, we are consistently underes- 
timating the interest rate outlays of the 
Federal budget. 

The administration’s March 1981 
budget submission states that interest 
rate outlays in the 1981 budget will be 
$64.5 billion. In 1982, such outlays are 
estimated at $77.2 billion and they are 
estimated to rise to $82.5 billion by 1983. 

These interest rate outlays are on the 
low side, Mr. President, due to the ad- 
ministration’s unrealistic interest rate 
assumptions which have been rejected 
by the House and Senate Budget Com- 
mittees. In the conference report on the 
first concurrent budget resolution, inter- 
est rate outlays are estimated to about 
$80 billion in 1981, nearly $86 billion in 
1982, and about $90 billion in 1983. 

And if we used interest rate projec- 
tions offered by Senator Ho.uincs in the 
Senate Budget Committee markup on 
the first budget resolution, interest rate 
outlays could reach $100 billion by 1983. 
These projections were based on non- 
partisan Congressional Budget Office 
economic assumptions. 

The differences in these interest rate 
projections should cause us grave con- 
cern. 

If interest rates do not drop as pro- 
jected by the administration, interest 
rate outlays will be underestimated by 
13 as 845 billion between now and 

This fact alone should draw the atten- 
tion of the Congress to the need to get 
interest rates down as soon as possible. 
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The high level of interest rates 
prompted by the Federal Reserve 
Board’s current monetary policies are 
having a major budgetary impact on our 
efforts to keep the budget under control. 
So in the months ahead let us carefully 
consider the impact of high interest 
rates, not only on the economy as a 
whole, but also on our efforts to bring in 
a balanced budget at the earliest possible 
date. 

I submit for the Recorp a table re- 
flecting “Comparative Interest Rate 
Outlay Projections for 1980-83.” 


COMPARATIVE INTEREST RATE OUTLAY PROJECTIONS, 
1981-83 


[Dollar amounts in billions} 


Fiscal 
year 
interest, 
1981 


Source of estimate 


President Reagan's budget 
submission for March 1981 
House Budget Committee, 
First Concurrent Budget Res- 


$64.5 $77.2 


Senate Budget Committee, 
First Concurrent Budget Res- 
olution 

Conference report on First Con- 
current Budget Resolution 

Senator Hollings’ reestimates 
based on Economic Assump- 
0 a 

Difference between administra- 
tion estimate and the Hol- 
lings interest rate estimates 
based on CBO economic as- 
sumptions 


114.6 14.9 


116. 6 


1 Underestimate. @ 


LEFTIST TERRORISM IN 
EL SALVADOR 


© Mr. JEPSEN. Mr. President during the 
period October 1979 to the present, the 
five guerrilla groups which now com- 
prise the Farabundo Marti National Lib- 
eration Front (FMLN), whose actions are 
coordinated by an executive board called 
the United Revolutionary Directorate 
(DRU), have been responsible for thou- 
sands of violent deaths in El Salvador. 
Not only have they killed members of El 
Salvador’s army and security forces, but 
they have carried out “executions” of 
peasants who cooperate with the govern- 
ment in land reform or who refuse to col- 
laborate with the guerrillas. They have 
killed bus drivers, businessmen, civilian 
government officials, and foreign diplo- 
mats. Juan Chacon, a leader of one of the 
five guerrilla groups, announced in a pub- 
lic statement in Managua on July 19, 
1930, that his group alone had inflicted 
over 2,000 casualties on the government 
side since January 1, 1980. Each week 
the guerrillas carry out bombings, occu- 
pations of farms, villages and buildings, 
kidnapings and assassinations, as well 
as coordinated attacks on military out- 
posts and patrols. Since the failure of 
their “final offensive” in January 1981 
they have sought to destroy the coun- 
try’s infrastructure by bombing electrical 
installations, bridges, and communica- 
tions facilities. 

The following list is a compilation of 
specifically attributable violent acts car- 
ried out by the left primarily against the 
noncombatant civilian population. It is 
illustrative, rather than comprehensive, 
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but it clearly is representative of the vio- 
lence that characterizes leftist subver- 
sion in El Salvador today. 


1979 


October 16 (one day after the coup) —Left- 
ist members of ERP took over with machine 
guns the suburb of Mejicano, encouraging 
people to armed insurrection. 

November 30—San Francisco, Morazan— 
Justice of the Peace assassinated. 

November 30—San Esteban, Catarina—Cit- 
izen shot during occupation of village. 

December €—Entre Rios—Crop dusting air- 
port attacked. Planes destroyed, watchman 
killed. 

December 14—Nejapa—fifty guerrillas seize 
town, take hostages. Mayor assassinated. 

December 14—San Salvador—Businessman 
assassinated. 

1980 


January 10—Chalatenango—guerrillas take 
village on or about December 26, 1979—as- 

Sassinating seven. 

March 26—San Salvador and other loca- 
tions—40 bombs planted around country in 
banks and other buildings—three killed. 

March 30—San Salvador—leftists disrupt 
funeral of Archbishop Romero by firing into 
crowd—27 killed. 

April 8—El Carmen, Cuscatlan—seven 
members of four families shot for not cooper- 
ating in subversive activities. 

April 18—San Salvador—left violence asso- 
ciated with agrarian reform: 125 peasants 
killed in two weeks. Other attacks: two assas- 
sinations of agrarian reform administrators, 
four bombings of property, and an attack on 
security forces guarding one farm. 

April 22—San Salvador—Guatemalan 
Ambassador wounded in assassination at- 
tempt. 

May 15—San Salvador—Responsibility 
claimed for 23 violent acts, including as- 
sassinations, from April 26 to May 5. 

June 11—San Salvador—Nine Christian 
Democrats assassinated during one week. 

June 20—San Salvador—Assassination of 
two prominent Salvadoran businessmen. 

June 24—San Salvador—FARN issued a 
list of 215 persons which it plans to kill. List 
includes present and former government offi- 
cials as well as private citizens. 

June 25—San Francisco, Morazan—ANTEL 
(National Telephone Company) bombed— 
two killed. 

June 26—San Salvador—Two-day general 
strike. Thirty-five killed, work slowed be- 
cause of intimidation. 

July 2—Llano del Espino, Usulatan—two 
teachers assassinated. 

July 11—San Salvador—100 people occupy 
Costa Rican Embassy—guard killed. 

August 7—Some 1,000 people have fled 
their homes in Usulatan Department due to 
guerrilla actions. The FMLN forces have 
killed some 15 members of the canton pa- 
trols. 

August 13—A dynamite blast destroyed the 
office of the mayor in Antiguo Cuscatlan 6 
km. southwest of San Salvador. 

August 13—Some 160 men in Chalatenango 
Department stopped buses and kidnapped 
two relatives of former President Romero. 

August 17—Archbishop Rivera criticizes 
the FPL for the murder of Eduardo Guirola, 
an industrialist who was kidnapped by the 
FPL, when his family could not pay the 
ransom. 

August 30—ERP claims 167 operations 
from August 8 to 15. 

September 9—60 peasants executed in San 
Pedro Perulapan “when they were shot by 
guerrillas who had held summary trials af- 
ter charging the peasants with being col- 
laborators of the government.” 

September 9—30 killed in cantons of Teco- 
luca, La Esperanza, El Rodeo, and San Fran- 
cisco, in San Pedro Perulapan Department. 
The victims were members of the canton 
patrols. 
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September 16—ERP claims it conducted 
the rocket attack on the U.S. Embassy. 

September 18—FDR occupies OAS office in 
San Salvador, holds 12 hostage. 

September 20—Extremists were reported to 
have tried to take over the town of Jutiapa 
(Cabanas) leaving twelve of the invaders and 
three townspeople dead. 

September 23—Guerrillas entered the 
town of Guazapa and attacked a restaurant 
where they killed the owner and stole 4,000 
Colones; four guerrillas, one policeman, one 
watchman, one Treasury Police Inspector, 
and the restaurant owner were reported 
killed. 

September 23—News reports indicated 
that workers on coffee farms near Santiago 
de Maria (Usulutan) have been intimidated 
by members of guerrilla groups who have 
threatened the workers with death if they 
continue working. 

September 29—In Chalchuapa (San Mi- 
guel) a group of armed individuals sought 
to take over the central market to divert 
attention from a second group that was 
robbing a bank; four people died in the 
incident. 

October 2—Armed men entered Canton 
Ajilico, set fire to twelve houses and killed 
one townsman. 

October 4—A thirteen-year-old girl was 
killed in Canton Carolina, Jutiapa (Ca- 
banas) during an attack by guerrillas on the 
houses of the Cantonal Commander and of 
a member of the local militia. 

October 9—FPL takes credit for the kid- 
napping and execution of South African 
Ambassador Archibald Dunn. 

October 10—FPL claims the right not to 
release Ambassador Dunn's body. 

October 10—Elements who identified 
themselves as members of the FPL assassi- 
nated Melvin Rigoberto Orellana, secretary 
of the Executive Committee of the Salva- 
doran Christian Democratic Party (PDC). 

October 14—A group dressed in olive drab 
and with their faces covered assaulted a bus 
near Canton Cuchillas, Santiago and Texa- 
cuangos (San Salvador) and killed both the 
driver and the fare collector. 

October 14—A group of guerrillas killed a 
resident of Canton La Herradura (La Paz) 
in addition to pillaging and vandalizing the 
town. 

October 15—A guerrilla group ambushed 
a bus near Sonconate setting it afire after 
forcing the passengers off the bus and rob- 
bing them. 

October 16—Guerrillas killed three people 
and injured five others during a raid against 
the Hacienda La Canoa near Jiquilisco (Usu- 
lutan). 

October 19—FARN claims responsibility 
for bombs that rocked the city during the 
previous night. 

October 19—Guerrillas invaded Canton El 
Paraiso (San Vicente), killing one resident 
and damaging several houses. 

October 20—The Police Chief of Ahuacha- 
pan was killed by a group that attacked his 
car on the road between Santa Ana and San 
Salvador. 

October 21—FMLN claims credit for sabo- 
tage against electrical transmission lines, 
attacks on military posts and other terrorist 
activities, 

October 21—In San Miguel a group re- 
ported to be guerrillas entered the house of 
a miller, forced him and his family outside, 
set fire to their house and then killed the 
miller. 

October 21—Near Armenia (Sonsonate) 
three men were found dead with notices 
claiming they were executed for treason to 
the FPL (Popular Forces of Liberation). 

October 22—The Mayor of San Isidro (Cha- 
latenango) was found dead; he had been 
kidnapped four days earlier by a heavily 
armed group. 
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October 26—Guerrillas machine-gunned a 
bus in Chalatenango, causing the deaths of 
two people and injuring seven others. 

October 28—The army has reported that 
fifty persons, relatives of members of the 
rural military patrol, have been killed in the 
past few hours in the rural areas of the 
country. 

October 28—A group of about fifteen guer- 
rillas took over Canton Sitio Viejo near 
Tlobasco (Cabanas) and killed sixteen resi- 
dents, many of them members of the town’s 
civilian militia. 

October 30—Heavily armed men stopped a 
train in El Cedral, robbed the passengers, 
and set fire to engine, and one car. 

October 31—FMLN announces that guer- 
rilla forces will be sabotaging all public trans- 
portation vehicles circulating in San Sal- 
vador and in the rest of the country. 

October 31—A group of nine road workers 
and watchmen were killed by guerrillas near 
Las Viboras on the road to Suchitoto (Cus- 
catlan) . 

November 3—The manager of the Interna- 
tional Fair, Manual Rivas Rodriguez, was 
assassinated in San Salvador by a group 
which included two women. Rivas’ wife died 
later from wounds suffered in the incident. 
The Popular Liberation Forces (FPL) claimed 
responsibility for the assassinations, 

November 4—FMLN claims credit for the 
attack which killed Manuel Rivas Rodriguez, 
manager of the Ninth International Fair, 
his wife, and an unnamed manager of the 
Nacional Financiera Bank. 

November 6—The owner of Muebles Im- 
perio, Gerardo Castro Linares, was assassi- 
nated and two relatives injured as the three 
drove along a San Salvador street. The assas- 
sination of Castro as well as the destruction 
of his business were carried out because of 
his refusal to end his participation in the 
International Fair. 

November 7—75 leftists launched the lat- 
est attack in Santa Ana in which eight per- 
sons died including one nine-year-old boy 
and two adults who were killed by a rocket 
that hit their house. 

November 7—Dr. Efrain Jovel, the Legal 
Advisor to the Green Cross and a former 
Juvenile Court Judge, was assassinated in 
his car in San Salvador. A sign accusing 
Jovel of being an enemy of the working class 
and signed by the FPL (Popular Liberation 
Forces) was reported to have been found at 
the scene. 

November 11—FPL members entered the 
Offices of the Mayor of Sacacoyo (La Lib- 
ertad) and, on not finding the Mayor, opted 
to kidnap his eighteen-year-old assistant. 

November 14—According to Monsignor 
Rivera y Damas, a group of guerrillas entered 
the town of San Esteban Catarina (San 
Vicente), kidnapped a group of farmers and 
killed them. 

November 16—One woman was killed and 
two children injured when a truck carrying 
members of the Civil Defense Committee for 
San Cayetano Istepeque (San Vicente) was 
attacked. 

November 16—Colonel Carlos Choto, his 
wife and two children were burned to death 
inside their house in San Salvador suburb 
after a group of about twenty guerrillas, 
among them several women, attacked their 
house with weapons and fire and incendiary 
bombs. 

November 18—Guerrillas fired and hurled 
bombs at a bus travelling near Sensunte- 
peque (Cabanas) killing one passenger and 
injuring two others. 

December 1—A bus travelling from San 
Salvador to Suchitoto was assaulted by guer- 
rillas who robbed the driver and then shot 
him. The guerrillas left pamphlets claiming 
that there would be other acts in vengeance 
for the killings of the FDR leaders on Novem- 
ber 27. 
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December 9—In San Salvador Dr. Victor 
Manuel Moreno, ex-President of INPEP, was 
abducted by a group of armed men while 
leaving his house. The newspaper Diario del 
Mundo received a telephone call attributing 
the action to the Central Guerrilla Command. 

December 12—In San Salvador two British 
citizens were attacked by unknown gunmen 
on the street. One of the British subjects was 
wounded, 

1981 

January 12—South African reporter Ian 
Mates was killed and two Americans were 
wounded when their car struck a leftist land 
mine near Aguilares, north of the capital. 

January 31—A bomb was rolled down a 
corridor of the Apopa (San Salvador) City 
Hall; the subsequent explosion injured three 
municipal police and damaged the building. 

February 20—A group of terrorists fleeing 
from a failed attempt to destroy an electrical 
installation entered the Tinetti Market, killed 
one vendor and injured several others. 

February 27—At least five people were 
killed when a bomb exploded at the Ministry 
of Labor in San Salvador. 

March 1—A truck carrying water to Suchi- 
toto (Cuscatlan) was attacked by guerrillas; 
the driver of the truck was killed in the 
incident. 

March 15—FMLN members reportedly took 
over the Ana Guerra de Jesus neighborhood 
in San Vicente and held a meeting during 
which they warned residents that they would 
be executed if they did not participate in a 
takeover of San Vicente planned for the end 
of the month. 

March 17—Guerrillas machinegunned a 
small truck near Tecapan (Usulutan), killing 
the driver. 

March 23—Guerrillas dressed in olive drab 
were engaged in stopping buses near San 
Lorenzo and San Esteban Catarina (San 
Vicente). They exacted “voluntary contri- 
butions” from the passengers and kidnapped 
a National Guardsman who was on board 
one bus. 

March 25—Six people were injured when a 
bomb exploded in a Santa Ana roller skating 
rink. 

March 25—Guerrillas attacked a group of 
peasants working near Canton Coyolito 
(Cuscatian). One soldier defending the peas- 
ants was injured. 

March 26—A car containing bombs and 
arms in addition to three people exploded on 
a San Salvador street, killing the three plus 
a fourth man who was riding past on a 
motorcycle. 

March 27—A powerful car bomb exploded 
in the San Benito section of San Salvador 
killing two women who were waiting for a 
bus and injuring several others. Reportedly 
the bomb was intended to kill JRG Presi- 
dent Duarte, whose car was soon to pass that 
point. 

March 28—Guerrillas dressed in olive drab 
were engaged in stopping and robbing the 
occupants of vehicles on the coast (“Litoral’’) 
hiehway near Tepecoyo (La Paz). 

March 30—Guerrillas exploded a bomb on 
a road near Sensuntepeque (Cabanas) and 
then machinegunned a truck, killing one 
fourteen vear old. 

March 30—Guerrillas entered the town of 
Nuevo Eden de San Juan (San Miguel) and 
shot the postmaster. 

April 6—A bomb exploded at the home of a 
Justice of the Supreme Court, Rafael 
Rodriguez. 

April 8—Guerrillas killed the owner and 
injured the driver of a fuel tanker truck near 
La Riena (Chalatenango). 

April 11—Two people were injured when 
terrorist blew up the Astor Theater. 

April 12—Guerrillas took Caserio Guarnesia 
near Texistepeque (Santa Ana) and shot one 
resident who refused to cooperate in giving 
them food and funds. 
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April 12—Guerrillas reportedly attacked a 
civil defense patrol in Canton El Chile, San 
Juan Nonualco (La Paz) and killed five patrol 
members. 

April 12—Guerrillas reportedly killed two 
members of the civil defense group in Canton 
La Esperanza (San Vicente). 

April 27—The clandestine Popular Libera- 
tion Forces (FPL) today claimed responsibil- 
ity for the deaths of nine civilian patrol 
members, the destruction of the communica- 
tions office and the garrison and the occupa- 
tion of the Village of Nuevo Eden de San 
Juan, east of San Salvador. 

April 28—Guerrillas invaded Canton Po- 
trero Batres, San Isidro (Cabanas) killed 
three inhabitants and injured three others. 

April 28—Guerrillas assassinate Dr. Carlos 
Alberto Hidalgo, President of National Lot- 
tery and labor leader. Guerrillas stopped his 
car and shot him four times in the chest. 

April 29—-Carlos Hidalgo Cuellar, the Presi- 
dent of the National Lottery, was assassinated 
in Mejicanos (San Salvador). The FPL 
claimed responsibility for the crime, justify- 
ing it on the basis that Hidalgo was a dis- 
sident Marxist. 

April 29—Machine gun toting assailants 
stole a taxi from its driver near the San 
Salvador Civic Center. The driver called for 
assistance from nearby colleagues; their pur- 
suit ended when the assailant machine 
gunned them, killing one. 

April 29—-Guerrillas engaged stopping and 
robbing motorist on the road to Verapaz (San 
Vicente), shot and killed one victim who re- 
fused to cooperate. 

April 30—Assailants set fire to the Prensa 
Grafica newspaper distributorship in Santa 
Ana. Two people (including one arsonist) 
suffered gasoline burns and one man was 
shot by the departing visitors. 

April 30—A San Salvador supermarket was 
bombed. 

April 30—One member of the Civil De- 
fense Committee in Canton El Chile, Zacate- 
coluca was killed by a group of guerrilla 
attackers. 

May 1—Seven people were killed and four 
injured by a terrorist bomb explosion on the 
road linking Cinquera (Cuscatlan) and 
Suchitoto (Cabanas). The dead and injured 
were part of a group which had refused to 
join the guerrillas. 

May 3—Jose Ernesto Medrano, son of re- 
tired General Jose Medrano, was gunned 
down by leftist terrorist as he was entering 
& Baptist Church in San Salvador. 

May 3—Two people were killed when guer- 
rillas attacked a group of farm workers on 
the Guajoyo Hacienda in San Vicente. 

May 5—A 73-year old lawyer, Jose Valen- 
tin Jaimes, was shot to death by hooded men 
in his office in San Salvador. He was a former 
judge and legal adviser of the security forces. 

May 5—Antonio Fausto Nativi, Justice of 
the Peace of San Jorge, was shot to death 
while at home with his family. A group com- 
prised of about 15 or 20 hooded and heavily 
armed men arrived in his house demanding 
that Nativi give them his weapons and cash. 

May 6—One bomb exploded inside a car 
near the University of El Salvador and killed 
three people, two of which have been 
identified. 

May 6—Three people were wounded in a 
shootout and a bomb explosion on Independ- 
ence Avenue in Sal Salvador. 

May 7—Individuals in a taxi shot to death 
Hector Manuel Tovar Duque, a 36-year old 
bus driver, in front of the San Salvador ma- 
ternity hospital. 


May 7—In Santa Ana, 24-year old busi- 
nesswomen Maria Luisa Quintana was shot 
to death while alone at home. 

May 7—Guerrillas assassinated two peas- 
ants and injured three others in Canton El 
Paraiso near Jiquilisco (Usulutan). 

May 8—Carlos Roberto Martinez Guerra 
was shot to death near Santa Elena after 
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being taken off a bus on the road to Jacuapa 
by several unidentified men. 

May 8—Five individuals who identified 
themselves as members of a subversive or- 
ganization killed Ignacio Fuentes, Mayor of 
Dulce Nombre de Maria, in Chalatenango. 

May 10—FMLN guerrillas occupied San 
Emilio Canton in Tecoluca and held a meet- 
ing to ask the townspeople to join their 
ranks. Afterwards, they kidnapped two 
members of the town’s Civil Defense Force 
from their homes. 

May 11—The body of Carlos Barrientos, a 
well-known Santa Ana businessman, was 
found 8 days after his kidnapping. 

May 11—Several youths were hanged by 
terrorists in San Jose, Las Flores. 
Chalatenango. 

May 12—Guerrillas stopped a bus near San 
Sebastian (San Vicente), robbed the passen- 
gers, and kidnapped one lady bus rider. 

May 13—In a Villa Victoria town, a group 
of civilian patrolmen who were patrolling the 
area clashed with guerrillas from nearby 
camps. In the clash, one women who assisted 
the patrolmen was seriously wounded and 
four patrolmen were killed. 

May 13—In Verapaz, San Vicente, the Civil 
Defense Headquarters was attacked by the 
guerrillas and two patrolmen were killed. 

May 14—Elvira Guadalupe Campos Guerra, 
a social worker, was kidnapped by unidenti- 
fied persons who forcibly removed her from 
her place of work in the Atlacatl neighbor- 
hood. The victim is the sister of Col. Napo- 
leon Armando Guerra, who is Salvadoran 
Ambassador to Israel. 


REPEAL OF THE INDUSTRIAL COST 
EXCLUSION PROVISION OF THE 
CLEAN WATER ACT 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, last 
Thursday, I introduced with Sena- 
tors D'Amato and WILIAs a bill 
to repeal a provision of the Clean 
Water Act known as industrial cost 
exclusion. This provision was added 
to the act last year to replace in- 
dustrial cost recovery, the first and 
wholly unsuccessful attempt by Congress 
to place industrial users of public treat- 
ment works in a different category from 
commercial and residential users of such 
treatment works. 

The short history of industrial cost 
exclusion, or ICE, suggests that unan- 
ticipated consequences will negate any 
savings that might have accrued from 
the exclusion of industry’s share of the 
costs of a public treatment plant. In 
public works, a delay in construction 
during times of high inflation can have a 
devastating effect on the viability of the 
plant. Furthermore, the patronage by 
industry of many of these municipal 
plants permitted smaller communities in 
particular to achieve economies of scale 
which would benefit their residential 
users. As EPA estimated, the average 
non-Federal share in an affected com- 
munity will increase by 60 percent as a 
consequence of ICE. 


Although some industrial waste may 
contain toxics or other hazardous sub- 
stances, the bulk of industrial waste can 
be safely and effectively treated by pub- 
lic facilities. Some pretreatment will still 
be necessary in particular cases. 

While the entire construction grant 
program is being cut back, it is under- 
standable that some may view indus- 
trial cost exclusion as a means to reduce 
the Federal Government’s exposure to 
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future costs. But if the administration's 
goal is improved water quality, then ICE 
is an arbitrary means to subvert that 
goal by delaying the implementation of 
many treatment facilities throughout 
the country, particularly those in smaller 
communities who depend on their in- 
dustrial users to pay their share of local 
costs through taxes and user fees. 

Had the thrust of the construction 
grant program not been to centralize 
treatment facilities and encourage in- 
dustrial participation in such facilities, 
my view of the Federal subsidy for in- 
dustry’s water pollution control may 
have been different. But we are not at 
the beginning of the program. Indeed, I 
would hope that we are no less than the 
middle of it. Now is not the time to in- 
ject but a new and potentially costly 
element to a Federal program I am sure 
most States and localities wish they 
would have never seen. 

Support for repeal of ICE is broad and 
includes: The National League of Cities, 
the National Association of Counties, the 
Association of Metropolitan Sewerage 
Agencies, the Water Pollution Control 
Federation, and the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce. 


We have introduced the repeal of ICE 
in two forms: A separate bill S. 1328 as 
passed by the House of Representatives 
on May 28, 1981; and an amendment to 
S. 1274, a bill to amend the entire title II 
program introduced by Senator JOHN 
CHAFEE. I would be satisfied if the repeal 
were to pass in either form by the Senate. 
Following the Environmental Pollution 
Subcommittee’s hearing on industrial 
cost exclusion on June 24, 1981, I would 
hope that consideration of the repeal 
would follow soon after.@ 


REGIONAL DISPARITIES ON THE 
BUDGET 


@ Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, while I 
have supported the overall restraint in 
Federal spending being proposed, I have 
expressed that these restraints should be 
fair and equitable across regions of our 
country and sections of our economy. A 
recent study by the University of Michi- 
gan indicates that the budget that is 
before the Congress could have an ad- 
verse impact on the Midwest and is not 
neutral as is being contended by OMB 
Director David Stockman, This study by 
the University of Michigan is graphic 
evidence of the imbalance, and I submit 
for printing in the Recor a news release 
describing the major findings of the 
report. 

The news release is as follows: 

Tax CUT STUDY BY THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MICHIGAN 

ANN Annon.— President Reagan's budget re- 
ductions will be twice as severe for states 
with declining economies as for the most 
rapidly-growing states, a University of Mich- 
igan study indicates. 

“Because slow growth or declining states 
tend to be concentrated in the Northeast- 
Midwest area, there is a clear and severe re- 
gional bias to President Reagan's budgetary 
proposals,” the U-M researchers conclude. 

They indicate that the administration's 
budget proposals will have the biggest impact 
on the states least able to cope with them. 

The analysis was conducted by the Center 
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for Political Studies in the U-M Institute for 
Social Research. Project director Thomas J. 
Anton was assisted by James Fossett, Kath- 
ryn Jones, Kevin Kramer and John Oppen- 
heim. 

The study reveals that although defense 
spending will increase in low-growth regions, 
the largest increases in defense expenditures 
will occur in high-growth areas such as the 
Pacific or South Atlantic states. 

Furthermore, in low-growth states sub- 
stantial increments in defense spending will 
be more than offset by very large reductions 
in spending for commerce and housing 
credit; education and training, and income 
security activities, the U-M researchers add. 

“In comparison to President Carter’s pro- 
posals,” Prof. Anton explains, “the net loss 
will be very substantial for states suffering 
from low growth and high unemployment. 
Michigan will lose more than #2 billion. New 
York’s loss will exceed $5 billion.” 

He estimates that “losses to low-growth 
states in capital infrastructure and social 
service programs will be proportionately 
more severe than total losses suffered by 
these states. 

“The study of administration budget pro- 
posals for fiscal 1981 and 1982 indicates that 
in states composing the American Ruhr— 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana and Illinois—where popu- 
lation and job losses in recent years have 
created serious economic hardship, the re- 
ductions proposed by President Reagan will 
be particularly severe. 

“To some extent the severity of Reagan's 
reductions in these states arises from pro- 
posed cuts in programs for which the loca- 
tion of expenditures is an important policy 
consideration—that is, grants to state and 
local governments for the provision of serv- 
ices or the construction and maintenance of 
capital infrastructure such as streets and 
sewers. Reductions in such programs, togeth- 
er with reductions in programs that are re- 
gionally neutral in intent but biased in im- 
pact, concentrate President Reagan’s reduc- 
tions in a few states rather than spreading 
those cuts evenly across the country. 

“This clear imbalance in the distribution 
of budget reductions is likely to be accentu- 
ated by the inability of governments in 
slower-growing states to continue or replace 
the activities currently financed with fed- 
eral funds. 

“Governments In growing states, by con- 
trast, are less likely to be affected by these 
reductions, both because they now receive 
fewer dollars from these programs and be- 
cause they generally are under less financial 
pressure than governments in slower-grow- 
ing states. Their potential loss js smaller and 
their ability to replace loss is greater. 

“In short, the Reagan budget proposals 
will have their most substantial impacts on 
those states which are least able to cope with 
them. It is a program of focused inequity.” 

The U-M study, which focuses on changes 
in the amount of funds available for ex- 
penditure rather than actual levels of spend- 
ing or outlays, details the regional impact 
this way: 

In the Middle Atlantic and East North 
Central regions, which contain the slowest- 
growing states with the most sevorely- pressed 
governments (Michigan, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana; Ohio, New Jersey and IIli- 
nois), “of the $53.6 billion in 1981-82 reduc- 
tions in obligations or commitments, ap- 
proximately $19.7 billion, or over 36 percent, 
will translate into reduced spending or lend- 
ing in these two regions. 

“By contrast, the Mountain and Pacific 
States (California, Arizona, Idaho, Utah, 
Montana and Washington) account for only 
18.5 per cent of the proposed reductions. The 
three Southern regions (states of the old 
Confederacy, excluding the District of Co- 
lumbia) are affected by approximately 34 
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per cent of the administration's proposed re- 
ductions for 1981 and 1982. 

“In short, while the regional consequences 
of the administration's reductions are not as 
pronounced as some have argued, the impact 
of these proposed changes will be most se- 
verely felt in those regions that have ex- 
perienced the most persistent economic de- 
cline and whose governments have experi- 
enced the most substantial difficulties in 
balancing their budgets.” 

The U-M study suggests that proposed re- 
ductions in (1) support for construction or 
maintenance of infrastructure and economic 
and community development and (2) sup- 
port for social services “seem likely to widen 
the disparities in the relative levels of serv- 
ices and taxes between growing and declining 
states, since the slower-growing states are 
already levying taxes at higher rates than 
faster-growing states and have less taxable 
capacity than do more prosperous areas.” 

The report concludes: “Reductions in 
grant programs thus seem likely to exacer- 
bate existing disparities between rich and 
poor states in the level of services they pro- 
vide citizens relative to the taxes they levy. 
Much prior research has noted that major 
new investments in infrastructure such as 
sewers, roads, or bridges are required in de- 
clining states, and that governments in these 
states are responsible for providing educa- 
tion and other social services to relatively 
high concentrations of disadvantaged groups. 

“By reducing levels of support for capital 
sepnding and social services most substanti- 
ally in those states which have the least 
ability to replace these funds from their own 
resources, the administration's budget seems 
likely to exacerbate these disparities.“ 


SUPPORT URGED FOR DUARTE 
GOVERNMENT IN EL SALVADOR 


@ Mr. JEPSEN. Mr. President, lately 
there have been people in the street pro- 
testing the aid President Reagan has 
sent to the Government of El Salvador. 
The protesters do not believe that we 
should support a government that has 
committed some indefensible human 
rights violations. 

I can understand why Americans 
would want to protest such human rights 
violations. But I have difficulty under- 
standing why Americans do not protest 
with equal vigor the worse human rights 
violations and brutal terrorism com- 
mitted by El Salvador’s Communist led 
rebels. 

The rebels have actually claimed 
credit for many of these acts. For in- 
stance on September 9, 1981. 60 peasants 
in San Pedro, Perulapan, El Salvador, 
were murdered by guerrillas who charged 
that the peasants were collaborating 
with the government. On May 1, 1981, 
seven people were killed and four in- 
jured by a terrorist bomb explosion on 
the road linking Cinquera and Suchitoto. 
The dead and injured had committed 
the great sin of refusing to join the 
guerrillas. Perhaps the most outrageous 
act occurred in December of 1979 when 
approximately 10,000 Salvadoran women 
participated in a peace march on the 
capital. They were demanding an end to 
terrorism. The rebels firebombed the 
peace marchers and at least seven were 
killed. 

Mr. President, there have been hun- 
dreds of such incidents in El Salvador 
since the 1979 coup. The State Depart- 
ment has documented many of them. I 
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would like this list inserted into the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 
It is something that everyone who is 
helping make American policy in El 
Salvador should read. 

Then they will be in a better position 
to contrast the bragging the rebels have 
done about their brutal crimes with the 
behavior of the Duarte government. For- 
mer U.S. Ambassador Robert White ad- 
dressed this point in his New York Times 
interview of March 8, 1981: 

No leader of the leftist forces, whether it 
be (Dr.) Ungo or (Roman) Mayorga or (Hec- 
tor) Oquili, has ever—and I have asked that 
they do so publicly—made any effort to stop 
the leftists from murdering, kidnapping (or) 
assassinating. The government of Napoleon 
Duarte (El Salvador’s President), on the 
other hand, and many moderate military 
officers, have explicitly condemned the ex- 
cesses of the security forces. They have tried 
and thrown out a large number of enlisted 
people and have transferred a number of 
officers out of the line of command. 


Some people have argued that the kill- 
ings perpetrated by the left and right in 
El Salvador are the inevitable conse- 
quence of a civil war in a society condi- 
tioned to violent political acts. These 
people also argue that if the Communist 
rebels win, conditions would improve. 
Human rights would be respected and 
the peasants would have land. That 
idealistic picture is absurd. As the Cath- 
olic Bishop of Salvador said in his hom- 
ily of March 8, 1981, the rebels have 
“maximized their adherence to Marx- 
ism”—(Leninism). The Communist so- 
cieties the rebels idolize (Russia or 
Cuba) have always shown blatant lack 
of concern for human rights. Their citi- 
zens continually abandon their friends, 
relatives and possessions in an effort to 
escape Communist rule. If El Salvador's 
Communist rebels came to power, could 
we rationally expect them to set up a 
government that differed dramatically 
from the governments of Russia or 
Cuba? 

The answer is, of course. no. This is 
why the Communist rebels’ promise of 
land for the peasants should not fool us. 
Such cries are nothing new in Commu- 
nist revolutions. The Communist revolu- 
tion in Russia, for example, was built 
around the slogan “Bread, Peace, Land.” 
The word “land” meant that the Bol- 
sheviks would give land to the peasants. 
They did this briefly but when the Com- 
munists had consolidated their power, 
then they began to confiscate farmland. 
In the process millions of Russian farm- 
ers were either murdered or forced to re- 
locate in other parts of the Soviet Union. 


This is not an irrelevant historical 
fact. A quick look at the Soviet and 
Cuban farm systems substantiates that 
point. Very little land in those countries 
is owned by those who farm it. We should 
not delude ourselves into thinking that 
farmers under an El Salvadoran Com- 
munist government would be treated any 
differently. 


From a human rights perspective, the 
present Government of El Salvador of- 
fers the greatest hove for that country 
today. It is one of the reasons why we 
should support President Reagan's aid 
to that Government. 
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But the support of the Duarte govern- 
ment is important for other reasons as 
well. Countries all over the world are 
watching what the United States will do 
in El Salvador. If we do not fully support 
the Duarte government, the world will 
begin to doubt the value of American 
friendship. Other countries will reason 
that if we cannot help a centerist gov- 
ernment in our own backyard, then we 
will not be able to protect our friends or 
our interests in other parts of the world 
either. 

If that determination is ever made, we 
will lose our friends and our enemies will 
be tempted to move against American 
interests everywhere. We should not let 
our actions in El Salvador give them this 
encouragement.@® 


S. 1345—VETERANS’ HEALTH CARE 
ACT OF 1981 


@ Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, yesterday, 
as shown on page 11708 of the RECORD, 
I introduced the Veterans’ Health Care 
Act of 1981. The text of the bill, which 
was not printed in yesterday's RECORD, is 
as follows: 
S. 1345 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE; AMENDMENTS TO TITLE 38, 

UNITED STATES CODE 


SEcTION 1. (a) This Act may be cited as the 
Veterans! Health Care Act of 1981“. 

(b) Except as otherwise expressly provided, 
whenever in this Act an amendment or re- 
peal is expressed in terms of an amendment 
to, or repeal of, a section or other provision, 
the reference shall be considered to be made 
to a section or other provision of title 38, 
United States Code. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR VETERANS EXPOSED TO 
AGENT ORANGE 


Sec. 2. Section 610(a) is amended— 

(1) by striking out and“ at the end of 
clause (3); 

(2) by redesignating clause (4) as clause 
(5); and 

(3) by inserting after clause (3) the fol- 
lowing new clause (4): 

“(4) any veteran who served in the Repub- 
lic of Vietnam during the Vietnam era if a 
physician employed by the Veteran’s Admin- 
istration (or, in areas where no such phy- 
sician is available, by a physician carrying 
out such function under a contract or fee 
arrangement) determines that such hospital 
care is necessary for the treatment of a con- 
dition that may be associated with exposure 
while serving in the Republic of Vietnam to 
phenoxy herbicides and chemicals used as 
defoliants (including the defoliant common- 
ly known as ‘Agent Orange’); and“. 

EXTENSION OF VIETNAM-ERA VETERANS’ 
READJUSTMENT COUNSELING PROGRAM 


Sec. 3. Section 612A(a) is amended by 
striking out “or two years after the effective 
date of this section" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “or by September 30, 1984”. 


EXPANSION OF SCOPE OF AGENT ORANGE STUDY 


Sec. 4. Paragraph (1) of section 307(a) of 
the Veterans Health Programs Extension and 
Improvement Act of 1979 (Public Law 96-151; 
93 Stat. 1097) is amended to read as follows: 

“(1)(A) The Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs shall design a protocol for and con- 
duct an epidemiological study of the long- 
term adverse health effects in humans of 
service in the Armed Forces of the United 
States in the Republic of Vietnam during the 
period of the Vietnam conflict as such health 
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effects may result from exposure to phenoxy 
herbicides (including the herbicide known as 
Agent Orange) and the class of chemicals 
known as the dioxins produced during the 
manufacture of such herbicides. In conduct- 
ing such study, the Administrator may in- 
clude an evaluation of the adverse health 
effects in humans of such service as such 
health effects may result from other factors 
involved in such service, including exposure 
to other herbicides, chemicals, medications, 
or environmental hazards or conditions. 

“(B) The Administrator shall also conduct 
a comprehensive review and scientific analy- 
sis of the literature covering other studies 
relating to whether there may be long-term 
adverse health effects in humans from ex- 
posure to phenoxy herbicides (including the 
herbicide known as Agent Orange) and the 
class of chemicals known as the dioxins pro- 
duced during the manufacture of such herbi- 
cides. In conducting such review and analy- 
sis, the Administrator may include a review 
and analysis of the literature covering other 
studies relating to whether there may be 
long-term adverse health effects in humans 
from other factors involved in service in the 
Armed Forces of the United States in the 
Republic of Vietnam during the Vietnam 
conflict or in other comparable situations 
involving one or more of the factors described 
in the second sentence of subparagraph 
(A).“. 

EFFECTIVE DATES 

Sec. 5. (a) The amendments made by sec- 
tions 2 and 3, shall take effect on October 1, 
1981. 

(b) The amendment made by section 7(a) 
shall apply with respect to care and 
services furnished under chapter 17 of title 
38, United States Code, on or after the date 
of the enactment of this Act. 


THE YAMAL NATURAL GAS PIPE- 
LINE PROJECT 


@ Mr. GARN. Mr. President, as my col- 
leagues know, I have been involved for 
some time in the issue of high technol- 
ogy exports to the Soviet Union and its 
allies. I have expressed my concern that 
these exports have been detrimental to 
the security interests of the West. We 
and our allies have exported technology 
to the Soviets which have, in the final 
analysis, made a direct contribution to 
the military prowess and interventionist 
policies of the U.S.S.R. 

At this time, the United States and its 
allies are facing a verv serious policy 
question with respect to the proposed 
construction of the Soviet's Yamal natu- 
ral gas piveline. In this regard, I have 
received an advanced copy of a forth- 
coming article, “Soviet Enemy and the 
Future of the West.“ to be published in 
the journal, Policy Review, by the Herit- 
age Foundation. The authors of this 
article, Messrs. Steven C. Goldman and 
Wayne A. Schroeder, have succeeded in 
articulating in a clear and forceful man- 
ner the critical security interests at stake 
in this matter, as well as some potential 
alternative to Western energy security. 


Mr. President, I commend to my col- 
leagues this inciteful analysis. and I ask 
that the article by Messrs. Goldman and 
Schroeder be printed in the RECORD. 

The article is as follows: 

SOVIET ENERGY AND THE FUTURE OF THE WEST ! 
(By Steven C. Goldman and Wayne A. 
Schroeder) 

The United States and the Soviet Union 
are the two largest energy-producing and 
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-consuming countries in the world. During 
the last decade, the U.S. witnessed a sharp 
decline in its relative energy position and be- 
came dangerously reliant upon foreign im- 
ports. This reliance has had profound politi- 
cal and economic implications and has made 
us thing of energy in strategic terms. During 
the 1970s, the Soviets did not experience se- 
vere domestic energy problems and remained 
major exporters of hydrocarbons. 

In the upcoming decade, it appears that 
America's position will remain extremely pre- 
carious. But the U.S.S.R, will also begin to 
experience rapid deterioration of its energy 
position and it too will be confronted with 
severe strategic dilemmas. What are the di- 
mensions of this Soviet energy crunch and 
what are its implications for the future of 
the West? 

In April 1977, the CIA published a major 
report indicating that the U.S.S.R. was on 
the verge of a severe oil production crisis 
and that Soviet petroleum output will peak 
no later than the early 1980s. Furthermore, 
the report projected that Soviet oil produc- 
tion would decline from a high of about 12 
million barrels/day (MMB/D to 8-10 MMB/D 
by 1985.“ Currently, the Soviet Union is the 
world's largest oil-producing country and 
has been able to maintain its goal of energy 
self-sufficiency while exporting to both 
Council of Mutual Economic Assistance 
(CMEA) partners and hard currency mar- 
kets. The Soviet ability to accomplish these 
objectives would be severely constrained if 
worst-case projections regarding their petro- 
leum industry were to hold true. A major oil 
production crisis in the U.S.S.R. would have 
the most profound consequences, because 
their coal industry is stagnant, their nuclear 
program is behind schedule, their renewables 
program (solar, geothermal, wind) is almost 
nil, and their only prospective bright spot 
is the gas industry. 

It has been argued that the United States 
should be alarmed by this prospect for the 
following reasons: 

(7) Soviet politico-military pressures on 
the Persian Gulf.—An _ energy-deficient 
U.S.S.R. might seek to solve its oil shortfall 
problems by applying increased pressure on 
the key producing countries in the Gulf, 
which could lead to direct Soviet military 
intervention. 

(2) World oil market considerations.— 
Even assuming that Moscow refrains from 
using military force to obtain oil on conces- 
sionary terms, its entry into the world oil 
market would lead to general supply con- 
straints and upward price pressures. 

(3) Allied dependence on Soviet energy.— 
Our NATO allies are dependent upon Soviet 
oil and gas imports. In order to promote 
“strategic supply diversification” outside the 
Persian Gulf, they are seeking to expand 
greatly their energy relationship with the 
U.S.S.R. through the Yamal gas pipeline that 
will link the major gas fields of Northwest 
Siberia to Western Europe. Since the U.S. 
has no well articulated or reasonable energy 
alternatives to offer our allies, and since we 
support the concept of “strategic supply 
diversification,” the prospect of a Soviet 
energy crunch is not comforting. Further- 
more, it can be argued that the U.S.S.R, is a 
more reliable supplier than the Arab oll- 
producing countries because they have re- 
frained from using the price/supply lever in 
a political context and have treated energy 
trade as a largely commercial exchange. 

Accordingly, many Western experts have 
argued that the U.S. should sell energy pro- 
duction equipment and technology to the 
U.S.S.R. in order to help them develop their 
energy resources.‘ During the 1970s. Moscow 
imported large quantities of Western oil and 
gas production equipment, particularly dur- 
ing the latter half of the decade (see Table 
1 * 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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TABLE 1.—SOVIET IMPORTS OF WESTERN OIL AND GAS 
EXPLORATION AND EXTRACTION EQUIPMENT 


{In millions of dollars} 


Purchases from 
the United States 


Total purchases 
from the West 


1972 


2 


Note: These figures do not include turnkey manufacturing 
equipment, 


Source: Office of Technology Assessment, Technology and 
East/West Trade, p. 239. 


There is no doubt that Western equipment 
and technology plays a key role in the Soviet 
energy sector. The U.S.S.R. is in need of 
Western assistance not only to search for 
new oil but also to maintain current pro- 
duction levels. Most U.S. oil and gas trans- 
fers were sales of priority equipment to be 
used primarily at mature producing flelds.“ 
Perhaps the most conspicuous energy tech- 
nology transfer to the U.S.S.R. occurred in 
1978 when the Carter administration ap- 
proved the sale of a Dresser Industries turn- 
key drill bit factory. Once completed, this 
sophisticated factory will produce drill bits 
in sufficient quantity to insulate the U.S.S.R. 
from the necessity of making further drill bit 
purchases in Western markets.’ More re- 
cently, the Carter administration signalled 
its support for the Soviet/West European gas 
pipeline by approving the sale of Caterpillar 
pipelayers to the U.S.S.R. for use on this 
project.* Despite the other competitive as- 
pects of U.S./U.S.S.R. relations, it has been 
U.S policy to support energy development in 
the Soviet Union in the interest of preserv- 
ing world peace and maintaining world en- 
ergy security. 

In implementing a liberal export control 
policy toward the U.S.S.R., American deci- 
sion-makers uncritically accepted the notion 
that an energy-abundant Soviet Union is in 
our best interest. The U.S. has adopted this 
stance in large measure because American 
leaders underestimated the broad strategic 
and security problems associated with the 
growth of a Soviet energy giant. Unless a po- 
tential technology transfer had a direct input 
into the Soviet military machine, it was not 
considered as a strategic item. The following 
written exchange between Senator John 
Heinz (R-Pa) and former Under Secretary of 
Defense William Perry pursuant to the 1979 
Senate Banking Committee Hearing illus- 
trate this point vividly: 

Senator Hernz. In your view, would it be in 
the national interest of the United States 
to provide the technology necessary to facili- 
tate the development of the energy resources 
of the Soviet Union, insofar as such tech- 
nology would not have applicability to the 
military sphere 

Under Secretary Perry. .. . Strategically 

. , the debate is of limited importance. 
Substantial additions to Soviet oil produc- 
tion would not necessarily increase Soviet 
military capabilities directly ....° 

The time has come for us to reconsider 
this interpretation of a critical issue and to 
subject the conventional wisdom to closer 
scrutiny. A multifaceted and compelling case 
can be made in favor of adopting a restric- 
tive U.S. energy export control policy, and 
promoting different energy options for our 
European allies. 

In the past, arguments made in favor of 
restricting U.S. cnergy exports to the 
U.S.S.R. have been articulated predominant- 
ly in terms of those exports’ military utility 
to Moscow. While this argument indeed has 
substantial merit, it should be tied in with 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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a series of corollary, supporting arguments 
concerning the credibility of the Western 
security guarantee for the Persian Gulf, the 
negative implications of having U.S. allies 
dependent upon Moscow for a major portion 
of their energy supplies, and possibilities for 
increasing U.S./West European energy co- 
operation. A macro-political/economic anal- 
ysis of the strategic implications of energy 
technology transfer to the Soviet Union will 
demonstrate that it is in the national secu- 
rity interest of the United States and the 
West to constrain Soviet energy development 
during the coming decade while developing 
an alternative energy security program. 


HOW IMPORTANT IS SOVIET ENERGY? , 


Proponents of a liberal export policy main- 
tain that the energy issue is of limited mili- 
tary/strategic importance because the So- 
viets will always give their defense industry 
top priority regardless of other considera- 
tions. There is no doubt that the Soviet Un- 
ion considers military priorities before the 
needs of other sectors, and that the Kremlin 
has been willing to demand sacrifices from 
its consumers in order to satisfy the mili- 
tary's almost insatiable demands. However, 
there is no reason why the U.S. should make 
the Soviet resource allocation debate easier 
by selling equipment and technology that 
the U.S.S.R. has chosen not to develop. 

Currently, the U.S.S.R. Defense Minister is 
in an excellent bureaucratic position to argue 
in favor of priority allocations of resources 
and personnel on the grounds that military 
hardware cannot be purchased in the West— 
o/ gas production and exploration equip- 
ment, on the other hand, is available to the 
Soviet Union in Western markets. Therefore, 
given the fact that there are more limited 
incentives for the Soviets to reallocate re- 
sources away from their military sector and 
into their energy sector, it can be expected 
that current trends will prevail. 


The Soviets nave historically been unwill- 
ing to reform their economic system to pro- 
vide for indigenous technological innova- 
tion in the civilian sector. While Soviet basic 
science is quite good, the Soviet economic 
system, based upon overcentralization and 
the inefficient principles of socialist plan- 
ning, has stifled technological innovation at 
the design and manufacturing stages. The 
U.S.S.R. has not devoted its limited quality 
controlled resources to peaceful purposes, 
They have instead sought out technology 
and equipment transfers from the West as 
“quick fixes” which can allow them to main- 
tain current economic priorities and con- 
tinue their military build-up. 


The release of Soviet resources for use in 
the military sector which otherwise could be 
tied up in civillan-orlented research and 
development is a profound consequence of 
past U.S. technology transfer policies in both 
the energy and industrial areas. As William 
T. Lee wrote in Soviet Defense Expenditures 
in an Era of SALT: Seldom, if ever, has a 
country been able as the Soviet Union has 
to persuade the countries against which most 
of its military build-up is directed to finance 
so much of it. 


U.S. export control policy should be refor- 
mulated to make the costs to Moscow for 
continuing this military build-up increas- 
ingly prohibitive. This is not to say that the 
military will not continue to have first call on 
Soviet economic resources, Rather, it is 
meant to force the Kremlin into making 
difficult Judgments as to its long-term prior- 
ities. Diversion of Soviet resources toward 
indigenous energy research and development 
and away from military expenditure is the 
first element in this process. Restrictions on 
badly needed infusions of Western energy 
equipment and technology will have an im- 
pact on Soviet industrial development and 
overall economic growth,. No prudent Soviet 
economic planner could afford to ignore the 
political consequences that static or negative 
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economic growth would have on his own 
position within the Soviet bureaucratic 
hierarchy. While the Soviet military will 
continue to be the first priority in Soviet 
economic planning, it need not have so 
large or prominent a share, It is in the na- 
tional security interests of the U.S. to retard 
the growth rate in Soviet military expendi- 
ture by the reasonable means that are avail- 
able to us. 


THE LURE OF THE PERSIAN GULF 


The Soviet Union has had a traditional 
geopolitical interest in the Persian Gulf 
which transcends the current, world energy 
crisis. Ever since the days of Peter the Great, 
Russia has sought access to warm water 
ports in that crossroads region. Given the 
growing importance of this area to Western 
economies in recent times, its strategic value 
to the Soviet Union has certainly increased. 
Indeed, the political and economic leverage 
that would be available to Moscow if they 
could control or Finlandize“ a key portion 
of the oil producing Near East could be sub- 
stantial. U.S.S.R. dominance in that region 
would enable them to tear apart the Western 
alliance by having the U.S. and its allies 
compete for Soviet manipulated oil supplies. 
In short, the Soviets need no domestic en- 
ergy crisis to be profoundly interested in this 
area. Although a domestic oil crunch may 
make the region marginally more attractive, 
the key issue regarding security of the Gulf 
must be seen in the context of the credibility 
of the Western deterrent and not in terms of 
energy equipment sales. 

The Soviet Union has consistently sought 
to expand its power and influence in areas 
where Western resistance is perceived to be 
low and indigenous opposition to be rela- 
tively weak. Soviet penetration of the Near 
East and adjacent areas has been successful 
where the U.S./Western security network 
was insufficient. Recent examples include 
Angola, Afghanistan, Ethiopia, and South 
Yemen, However, Moscow has traditionally 
avoided a direct confrontation course with 
the U.S. or its allies in areas it knows we 
consider essential to our security—the areas 
they are fully persuaded we will defend. 

Misunderstandings regarding our inten- 
tions have yielded sorry results in the past. 
The most noteworthy example is in the case 
of Korea when Secretary Acheson noted that 
the country was outside the U.S, defense 
perimeter. It did not take long for the 
Soviets to pick up on this mistake and ask 
their North Korean puppets to attack the 
South. Once the Soviets discovered that the 
U.S. was prepared to defend South Korea, 
they disassociated themselves from the con- 
flict as quickly as possible and left Kim II 
Sung and the Communist Chinese with the 
task of fighting the United States. On the 
other hand, incidences of firm U.S. resolve 
to prevent Soviet or proxy intervention have 
often been successful. The clearest recent 
example was in the 1973 October Middle East 
war when former President Nixon put US. 
military forces on worldwide alert given the 
prospect of a Soviet intervention. The pur- 
pose of the alert was served and the Soviets 
did not enter into the foray. 

Given the strategic importance of the Near 
East, it is absolutely imperative that the 
U.S.S.R. does not get the false impression 
that the oil producing states are soft spots, 
ripe for probing. Selling the U.S.S.R. energy 
technology and equipment, with the hope 
that this may keep it stated, could actually 
give the Soviets the impression that we are 
unwilling or unable to defend our vital in- 
terests by other means. 


U.S. efforts to extract a quid pro quo from 
Moscow in return for expanded trade and 
technology transfers have been unsuccessful. 
This approach has not served to promote 
East-West interdependence nor has it served 
to moderate Soviet geopolitical behavior. In- 
stead, we have witnessed a relentless Soviet 
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arms build-up, Soviet strategic penetration 
of the Near East and Africa as well as the 
invasion of Afghanistan. A U.S. decision to 
retain past export policies will only serve to 
convince the Kremlin that America is not 
serious about defending its position in the 
world when its security interests are threat- 
ened. Conversely, a change in our export 
policies would constitute a firm display of 
U.S. resolve. The Soviets have limped along 
under very unfavorable conditions in the 
past and can face an oil crisis at home if 
they are persuaded that the costs of im- 
perialist policies in the Persian Gulf are 
higher than the costs of enduring an energy 
squeeze which many countries are facing. 


APPROACHES TO OPEC 


The U.S. should not mislead itself into be- 
lieving that the oil producing states of the 
Persian Gulf have any affinity for us. How- 
ever, rather than meekly accepting a sub- 
servient role and earning their contempt as 
so many Western leaders have done, it 
should be possible to deal with them on the 
basis of mutual self-interest: “the enemy 
of my enemy is my friend.” For too long, 
Western leaders in general, and U.S. officials 
in particular, have adopted the attitude that 
the oil producers hold all the trump cards 
and that the West must passively accept its 
subordinate position, unable to influence 
circumstances or events. This attitude must 
change. It is imperative that the oil-consum- 
ing states of the West persuade the oil pro- 
ducing states of the Persian Gulf that 
cooperation is essential to withstand the 
common threat. In order to succeed in this 
diplomacy, we must adopt an activist 
posture. 


First, we should emphasize to the oil pro- 
ducing states that the Soviet Union (whom 
many of them consider to be a loathsome 
“godless” regime) represents the chief 
threat to their security. Western nations 
have never interfered with their religious 
practices and have been paying fantastic oil 
bills without threats or coercion. 


Second, we should emphasize that the 
U.S.S.R. has a strong interest in expanding 
its power in the region and is already taking 
advantage of every opening available. Un- 
less the Western countries are able to in- 
crease their military deterrent in the region, 
the day may soon come when the Soviets 
will feel bold enough to attempt a direct 
intervention. As Soviet energy problems be- 
come more severe, the oil producing Per- 
sian Gulf will become an even more attrac- 
tive target than it currently is. Once under 
Soviet domination, it will be virtually im- 
possible for anyone to dislodge them. The 
Afghanistan experience should indeed be 
sobering. 

Third, the Persian Gulf states cannot 
defend themselves against the U.S.S.R. 
regardless of the amount of military hard- 
ware the West may provide them. The So- 
viets would easily win any battle against Gulf 
oil-producing states fighting alone. The only 
way to deter the Soviet Union is to make it 
obvious that a confrontation in the Persian 
Gulf would involve the West. 

Fourth, since the oil producing states 
need the West as much as we need them, it 
does not make sense for them to adopt pric- 
ing policies designed to bankrupt those who 
are protecting the area from Soviet interven- 
tion. If Western economies are in dire con- 
ditions, they will not be able to increase 
military budgets to the extent necessary to 
deter the looming Soviet threat. Therefore, 
pricing policies which will undermine West- 
ern economies do not serve the long term 
interests of the oil producing countries. In- 
deed, it is the health of the Western econ- 
omies and our ability to pay that gives 
OPEC oil the value it currently commands. 
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WILL SOVIET SHORTAGES AFFECT WORLD 
MARKETS? 


The impact of the coming Soviet oil pro- 
duction decline upon the world market 
should not be dismissed, but neither should 
it be overstated. The U.S.S.R.'s ability to 
make substantial oil purchases on the world 
market will be severely circumscribed be- 
cause of hard currency shortages and limited 
quality products for barter. The Soviets will 
be compelled to cope with their oil prob- 
lems by reducing their consumption growth 
and/or reducing exports to their CMEA 
clients. (By 1985, it can be expected that 
Soviet oil sales to hard currency markets 
will be severely curtailed or perhaps elimi- 
nated regardless of Western technology 
transfer policy. Therefore, the direct impact 
of a Soviet oil shortage on our allies who 
currently purchase U.S.S.R. petroleum 
should not be a consideration. Their depend- 
ence on Soviet oil will be minimal at that 
time. 

Almost half of Soviet hard currency earn- 
ings are currently generated by oil sales. In 
1978, the U.S.S.R. sold 1.2 MMB/D for hard 
currency and received $5.7 billion of total 
earnings of $13.2 billion. In 1979, the U.S.S.R. 
reduced its ofl sales for hard currency to 
under 1 MMB/D but increased its earnings 
to about $9 billion of a total of $19.5 billion 
receipts.“ The U.S.S.R. was a price taker 
rather than a price setter and able to increase 
its profits due to OPEC price increases. With- 
out this hard currency flow, Moscow's finan- 
cial position would be severely strained. As 
they continue to experience problems in their 
oil industry, the Soviets will be forced to 
make very difficult allocation choices between 
domestic consumption, concessionary exports 
to CMEA partners and exports for hard cur- 
rency. Under almost any reasonable U.S.S.R. 
oil production/consumption scenario for the 
coming decade, it seems clear that the 
U.S.S.R. will be compelled to phase out oil 
exports to the West because their domestic 
requirements and the minimum needs of 
their CMEA clients will have to come first. 
Without this hard currency flow, the U.S.S.R. 
will not be in a favorable position to pur- 
chase large quantities of OPEC oil at market 
prices. Although the Soviets profit from OPEC 
price increases today, the day will soon come 
when this will not be the case. 


During the 1970s, the Soviet Union in- 
creased its oil consumption from 5.15 MMB/D 
to about 8.6 MMB/D and not once during 
this period did their annual consumption de- 
cline (see Table 2).“ Since the Soviets do 
not have a significant private transportation 
sector (as we do in the United States), their 
discretionary use of oil is more limited, as 
is their potential for conservation. Indeed, 
oil has been primarily used to fuel the Soviet 
industrial base and provide for the almost 
theological principle of economic growth. 
During the 1980s, thes U.S.S.R. will not be 
able to continue the oil consumption trend 
established in the previous decade. (If they 
did, they would consume almost 11 MMB/D 
by 1985.) Given the limited oil output that 
they will have available domestically, cou- 
pled with their constrained hard currency 
position, it is quite possible that Soviet oil 
consumption will not increase at all during 
the 1980s. Such a scenario will help create 
substantial economic and social difficulties 
for the U.S.S.R., a prospect that is not inimi- 
cal to Western interests. 

SOVIET OIL PROSPECTS 


The Five Year Plan for 1981-1985, which 
has recently been released, projects that 
U.S.S.R. oll production will increase from the 
present level of about 12.0 MMB/D to 12.4- 
12.8 MMB/D by 1985.5 This projection indi- 
cates that the U.S.S.R. is expecting a signifi- 
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cant deceleration of its oil production 
growth. (During the 1976-80 period, Soviet 
oil production increased from 10.39 MMB/D 
to the 1980 level of about 12 MMB/ D.) 10 
However, it should be pointed out that the 
Soviets have not had a good record in recent 
times of fulfilling their official oil targets. 
The 1980 target was originally pegged at 12.8 
MMB/D but was revised downward to 12.1 
MMB/D."* 

During the next five years, many Western 
analysts believe that Soviet oil production 
will peak and possibly decline unless they 
quicky discover new fields near existing in- 
frastructure. (Inexpensive and easily ac- 
cessible sources West of the Urals are being 
rapidly depleted and the Soviets must now 
look to West Siberia to compensate for the 
declining output of other regions and pro- 
vide additional increments to increase over- 
all national production.) * 

Although the U.S.S.R. may indeed have 
substantial additional oil resources in West 
Siberia and elsewhere, it seems likely that 
major new discoveries will be in permafrost 
regions and offshore areas. The Soviets have 
at times referred to Siberia as a “raft float- 
ing upon a sea of oil.” However, even if this 
is the case, massive investments and huge 
front-end capital outlays will be required 
to exploit this elusive oil treasure chest. The 
long-term prospects for Soviet oil are un- 
certain. The prospects for the early and mid- 
1980s are not good. 


TABLE 2 
U.S.S.R. oil consumption 
Million b/d 


Preliminary. 


Source: CIA International Energy Statis- 
tical Review, March 31, 1981, p. 25. 


If we assume that the upper range of the 
1977 CIA oll estimate for the U.S.S.R. is accu- 
rate (10 MMB/D in 1985) and that the Sovi- 
ets are able to hold oil consumption at 1980 
levels (about 9 MMB/D), this would leave 
them with an export capacity of about 1 
MMB/D. Given the high priority that the 
Kremlin places on the political reliability of 
its CMEA partners, most, if not all, of this 
excess would probably go to them. And this 
would represent a significant decline in level 
of oil deliveries the CMEA countries are cur- 
rently obtaining from the U.S.S.R.” As former 
CIA Director Stansfield Turner noted, “There 
will be strong pressure to force Europe to 
share the oil shortage . . .” = Other plausible 
scenarios could be devised in which consump- 
tion/production patterns are marginally al- 
tered. But in any event, the Soviet oil picture 
is not bright. The prospects for Eastern Eu- 
rope are even dimmer, because they are al- 
ready oil importers. 

As noted previously, we do not wish to 
completely dismiss the impact of the Soviet 
oil crisis upon the world market. Surely, the 
Soviets will seek to use their available finan- 
cial resources to purchase petroleum if the 
crunch becomes extreme. They will no doubt 
seek to expand gold and arms sales. However, 
given the prospect of evaporating oil reve- 
nues, it is difficult to envision a scenario in 
which they will be major competitors with 
the West for OPEC oil on market terms. 

HOW WILL EUROPE COPE? 


The six East European CMEA countries 
(Poland, Bulgaria, Hungary, East Germany, 
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Czechoslovakia, and Romania) are all facing 
severe energy problems in the 1980s, and the 
Soviet oil shortage will serve to exacerbate an 
already critical situation. Eastern Europe has 
a very limited indigenous energy resource 
base and, unlike the U.S.S.R., cannot even 
hope to produce its way out of the current 
shortage by increasing investments in the 
energy area. Every East European CMEA 
country is a net oil importer including even 
Romania, which currently produces about 80 
percent of East European oil.“ 

Although the Soviets will consider conces- 
sionary oil exports to Eastern Europe as a 
high priority, there are limits to the U.S.S.R.'s 
export capacity. Indeed, if the worst-case 
projections regarding Soviet oil production 
are realized, the U.S.S.R. will have no oil for 
export at all. A decline in Soviet oil deliveries 
to Europe will create major problems within 
the U.S.S.R.’s Empire because the rising as- 
pirations of the East European people will 
not be fulfilled. Tension within the Bloc is 
clearly in the interest of the United States; 
we have no desire to see the Eastern Euro- 
pean countries remain slavishly dependent 
upon Moscow; problems in the Empire will 
keep the Soviets bogged down on in house” 
matters, thereby making it less likely that 
they will have resources to invest in adven- 
turism outside their current sphere of 
influence. 

The West Europeans have to date dem- 
onstrated no desire to restrict the growth of 
energy production in the Soviet Union. In- 
deed, they are pursuing a course which will 
greatly increase their dependence upon So- 
viet natural gas. Currently, the Europeans 
are negotiating the largest East/West trade 
deal in history, as they seek to cooperate 
with the U.S.S.R. in the building of a 6,000 
km natural gas pipeline from Northwest Si- 
beria to Western Europe.“ The total cost of 
the pipeline may exceed 11 billion dollars 
and eventually bring at least an additional 
40-45 billion cubic meters (bcm) per year of 
Soviet natural gas into European markets.“ 

The Europeans are anxious to consummate 
this project because of the business it will 
create for their energy equipment manufac- 
turing companies and because they are in 
need of additional energy supplies. The So- 
viets are naturally anxious to conclude this 
deal because it will assist them in develop- 
ing their energy resources and help them 
earn hard currency from the West, an im- 
portant consideration especially if oil sales 
will be declining. But despite these obvious 
mutual benefits, there are significant dan- 
gers inherent in this project sufficient for 
the U.S. to oppose its completion. 

Once the Yamal Pipeline project is con- 
summated, the Soviets will have a major 
weapon that can and probably will be used 
to disrupt the NATO alliance. In the near 
term, it would not be surprising if the 
U.S.S.R. refrained from using energy for po- 
litical blackmail; they need European coop- 
eration for the Yamal project. However, long 
term Soviet reliability is more questionable. 

Once our allies become addicted to Soviet 
gas, the U.S.S.R. can become a price setter 
rather than merely a price taker. The Soviets 
will be in a position to demand their price 
for natural gas because they will have such 
a large share of the market. Although the 
West Europeans are surely aware of the dan- 
gers implicit in energy dealings with the 
U.S.S.R., they are forging ahead with this 
project because they consider energy alter- 
natives to be so limited. Negotiations have at 
times stalled and the terms are still very 
much in question; but it is prudent to as- 
sume that deal will likely be concluded. 

In addition to the possibility of price 
gouging, the Soviets will be in a position 
to threaten the West Europeans with stra- 
tegic supply interruptions (for example, in 
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January and February). Short disruptions of 
this sort would not seriously damage their 
hard currency fiow. In so doing, the Soviets 
could persuade West Europeans that poli- 
cies designed to prevent Soviet adventurism 
in the Persian Gulf would be unwise. Can 
we really afford to have our allies ‘‘Finland- 
ized” to the extent that they are afraid to 
cooperate with us in defense of our vital 
interests? Surely, a policy designed to pro- 
mote West European dependence upon So- 
viet gas is reckless in the extreme. Indeed, 
one could argue that it Is more in our inter- 
est for the Europeans to be dependent upon 
Middle East energy; it will give them a stake 
in defending this vital area against Soviet 
imperialism. 

Unilateral U.S. efforts to constrain Soviet 
energy development would surely be less 
successful than a concerted allied effort. 
Therefore, we must persuade our allies that 
it is in their best long-term interest to fol- 
low the U.S. lead. But the United States can- 
not persuade the Europeans to reconsider its 
policy of growing dependence upon Soviet 
gas unless we can suggest creative and re- 
alistic alternatives. Contrary to conventional 
thinking, these options do exist. 


REDUCING EUROPEAN DEPENDENCE 


The West European countries involved in 
the current Soviet natural gas negotiations 
are as a group heavily reliant upon energy 
imports—they do not have the requisite re- 
source bases to produce their way out of 
this dependence. Consequently, they have 
been willing to accept virtually any poten- 
tial source which meets the criteria of price 
competitiveness and supply security. Cur- 
rently, they believe that Soviet energy meets 
these criteria and the United States has done 
almost nothing to persuade them otherwise. 
But other less vulnerable options do exist if 
the United States is prepared to reorient its 
international and domestic energy policies. 
What follows is a comprehensive plan to re- 
duce European energy reliance upon the 
U.S.S.R., increase U.S./European energy and 
economic cooperation, and contribute to the 
strategic security of the United States. 

1. The United States has a coal resource 
base of approximately 438 billion tons or 
about 2 trillion barrels of oil equivalent.~ 
These reserves are so large that neither pro- 
duction nor exports will be restricted by 
availability. Currently, the United States is 
exporting coal to Europe, and the political 
decisions necessary to expand this trend must 
be made. If our European allies are to plan 
their energy futures based upon greatly ex- 
panded coal deliveries from the United States, 
we must make certain that the adequate 
supplies will be forthcoming. 

The federal government, in cooperation 
with state governments and the private in- 
dustrial sector, must take the necessary 
steps to: (a) expand rail infrastructure, (b) 
improve port facilities, and (c) trim regula- 
tions that discourage domestic production. 
In order to be effective, such a program can- 
not be pursued on a piecemeal basis or in a 
half-hearted manner. These efforts must be 
highly coordinated because they are inter- 
dependent. Indeed, if production is increased, 
there must be assurance that the rail facili- 
ties are available to bring the coal to ports 
which can accommodate the flow of trans- 
port vessels. 

In addition to decreasing European de- 
pendence upon Soviet energy, a major US. 
coal export program will have a positive im- 
pact upon our trade balance and help stimu- 
late growth in our economy. The following 
option would have a similar beneficial im- 
pact upon our limping economy. 

2. The U.S. synthetic fuel industry is in its 
infancy and will require massive investments 
in order to develop. The natural resources 
necessary for the development of a major 
U.S. synfuel industry do exist. As in the case 
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of coal, reserves are not a factor constraining 
development of the industry. We must en- 
courage our European allies to invest in our 
long term energy resources rather than tie 
their future to the Kremlin. Such invest- 
ments will accelerate the development of the 
industry in the U.S. and provide greater sup- 
ply security for our allies. We should, there- 
fore, embark upon a campaign to attract 
European investment in American synfuel 
plants and guarantee them a share of the 
liquid product for their markets. 

The American and Soviet energy situations 
are, in many respects, similar: We both have 
huge resource bases; we both are exhausting 
our easily accessible and inexpensive sup- 
plies; we both must make huge investments 
to exploit remaining substantial resources. 
Our allies should help us promote the de- 
velopment of these resources and should 
think twice before making heavy invest- 
ments in the U.S.S.R. 

The U.S., Japan, and West Germany have 
a history of multilateral cooperation in the 
area of synthetic fuel technology develop- 
ment. As it becomes increasingly apparent 
that the Free World will need synthetic fuels 
as a part of its energy balance, opportunities 
for investments in the U.S. industry will in- 
crease. These foreign investments should be 
encouraged, not only because they will assist 
U.S. energy development but also because 
they will promote greater strategic security 
for the West. 

3. North Sea—particularly Norwegian— 
natural gas reserves represent a potential 
major source of energy for Western Europe 
in the late 1980s to early 1990s. While current 
Norwegian policy continues to stress conser- 
vation of domestic resources, a concerted ef- 
fort by NATO members might be persuasive 
in shifting Norwegian government views. 
Norway is not likely to invest the capital 
in developing some of its North Sea gas re- 
sources on an urgent basis unless the finan- 
cial incentives are excellent. The United 
States should, therefore, urge that NATO 
as an institution invest in the development 
of the requisite infrastructure to accelerate 
North Sea gas production and treat the en- 
tire matter as an alliance security issue. 
Given the potential dangers implicit in the 
Soviet gas pipeline, the development of alter- 
native supplies is just as much a strategic 
security investment as military procurement. 
Such a program would not only benefit Nor- 
way by greatly reducing the costs of North 
Sea gas development but would also have & 
major psychological impact upon NATO and 
the Soviets. We would be redefining the way 
we think about the relationship between 
energy and security. 

4. The advent of the Carter administration 
ushered in a phase of American withdrawal 
from the international nuclear electric power 
community. Although this withdrawal was 
intended to contribute to non-proliferation 
of nuclear weapons, all that was accom- 
plished was reduced American influence in a 
field of growing importance. Indeed, only a 
country that plays an active role in the in- 
ternational nuclear community can have a 
meaningful impact upon the developments 
in the field. 

The U.S. must seek to re-enter nuclear ex- 
port markets in an aggressive manner. The 
Administration should lend political support 
to U.S. nuclear industries seeking to market 
reactors in Western Europe. Furthermore, we 
should take the necessary steps to provide 
reliable enrichment services to our customers 
and seek to reduce European dependence 
upon Soviet enrichment. 

5. Can the United States help Europe im- 
prove its access to natural gas sources out- 
side the U.S.S.R.? Options are available that 
would improve both our own position and 
that of our allies. A fundamental change in 
U.S. domestic and international gas policy 
is long overdue. Currently, we are discourag- 
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ing domestic gas production through price 
controls and encouraging gas imports by al- 
lowing other countries to charge more than 
our own producers are allowed to receive. 
Accelerated gas price decontrol should help 
stimulate domestic production and enable 
the U.S. to decrease its dependence upon gas 
imports. 

To the extent that the U.S. will still neei 
imported gas supplies, we should emphasize 
regional trade relations rather than long 
haul liquefied natural gas (LNG) from 
Africa and elsewhere. Indeed it makes good 
political and economic sense to maintain 
close relations with our Canadian and Mex- 
ican neighbors and possibly seek to develop 
an LNG relationship with Trinidad. By em- 
phasizing proximate trade relations rather 
than long haul LNG deals, the transportation 
costs of moving gas would be greatly reduced. 
Furthermore, if we agree to pay high prices 
for African LNG, it can be expected that Cah- 
ada and Mexico will seek to obtain equivalent 
revenues for the gas they sell us. 

African gas is more proximate to our Eu- 
ropean allies than it is to us and can be an 
incremental alternative to Soviet imports. 
There are substantial gas resources in Al- 
geria, Nigeria, and the Cameroon which we 
should encourage our European allies to 
purchase. These gas supplies would be less 
expensive for Europeans to buy than for the 
United States. Furthermore, by refraining 
from bidding on African gas, we would both 
reduce the bargaining leverage of these pro- 
ducers by limiting their potential markets 
to the European theatre and help to create 
monopsonistic markets. 

In spite of the above, the U.S, government 
has sought to salvage America's faltering 
LNG relations with Algeria. (The Algerians 
stopped deliveries in April 1980 under the 
El Paso project when the company refused 
a 200 percent price increase.) The U.S. also 
has an option to compete against our Euro- 
pean allies by seeking to purchase LNG from 
Nigeria. It makes no sense to compete against 
our allies for gas which we do not need and 
cannot afford at a time when those allies 
need supplies outside the U.S.S.R. and can 
purchase African LNG at more reasonable 
rates than we can. In assessing this problem. 
the Comptroller General of the U.S. issued 
& major report on December 16, 1980 which 
stated that: 

GAO does not believe importing large 
amounts of LNG from OPEC countries is in 
the national interest. LNG imports generally 
trade oll dependence for gas dependence. It 
makes little sense to increase U.S. dependence 
on gas at a time when extraordinary steps are 
being taken to reduce dependence on oil. 

We do not mean to suggest that any one 
of the above options can replace prespective 
Soviet energy deliveries to Western Europe. 
But the Yamal line could not be completed 
before 1985 at the earliest, and we have suffi- 
cient time to take steps that will at least 
mitigate the political/economic impact of 
this line should it be completed. It is time 
for us to propose to our allies that they seek 
to tie their energy future to our resource base 
by investing in U.S. coal, synthetic fuel, and 
nuclear technology and services. We must 
also demonstrate that we are prepared to 
reorder our international energy trade pat- 
terns to provide more gas to their markets 
from non-Soviet proximate sources. Taken 
together as a package, these measures could 
greatly reduce the dangers implicit in Euro- 
pean dependence upon Soviet energy. 

Given the critical importance of Soviet 
energy developments to Western security, the 
United States cannot afford to adopt a pas- 
sive or reactive posture. Neither can we be 
insensitive to the energy needs of our allies 
by suggesting only negative policies—policies 
designed to restrict Soviet energy develop- 
ment without any positive supply alterna- 
tives. The approach we have suggested is 
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both positive and realistic. If adopted, our 
program can help revitalize NATO, develop 
closer ies with the oil-producing countries, 
accelerate U.S, energy proliferation, develop 
alternatives to increased European depend- 
ence on Soviet gas, and mect the security 
challenges of the 1980s. 
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THE 41ST ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
BALTIC OCCUPATION 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, June 15 
marks the 41st anniversary of the brutal 
occupation by the Soviet Union of the 
three Baltic nations. This action was 
characterized by—to that date un- 
known—violence, inhumanity, and the 
following year the forcible deportation of 
thousands of men and women to Siberia. 

These deportations took place under 
incredibly difficult conditions. Many of 
the deportees perished from exhaustion, 
hunger, winter cold, and beatings. We 
are unable to compile an accurate record 
or accounting of these events, and can 
only speculate on the true nature of these 
crimes against humanity. 

Mr. President, the subjugation of the 
Baltic nations—Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania—has continued to this day. 
The Soviet Union remains in political 
and military control of these nations, and 
every spark of rebellion or disagreement 
is promptly extinguished by the Soviet 
police. As recently as 1979, the 45 signers 
of the Baltic Memorandum, which called 
for the abrogation of the Molotov- 
Ribbentrop Pact, have seen their lives 
disrupted. Six were arrested, two were 
committed to psychiatric institutions, 
two died, another was forcibly resettled, 
and one escaped to the West. The other 
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33 wait in fear that each day will bring 
new arrests. 

I strongly believe that the United 
States should bring the continuing op- 
pression in the Baltic nations to the at- 
tention of the world. The Soviet Union 
has not shown any signs that it will abide 
by the terms of the Helsinki Agreements, 
and in fact, the war of attrition that con- 
tinues in Afghanistan serves to remind 
us that domination is the primary tool of 
that government. 

June 15 should be a day of recollec- 
tion for us all; to remember that the 
blessings of liberty are not guaranteed 
to all peoples of the world. The Baltic 
nations have kept their hopes of inde- 
pendence aliye through the efforts of 
their communities in the United States 
and around the world. I am proud to rep- 
resent one of the largest Baltic com- 
munities in the United States, and know 
firsthand the contributions that these 
hard-working and talented people have 
made to our country. 

I share their hopes that their countries 
will one day be truly independent, and 
that their families will be able to begin 
each day free from the shadow of op- 
pression which covers the entire Baltic 
region. 


COMMENDING THE EFFORTS BY 
DAIRYMEN, INC. IN INITIATING A 
PROGRAM TO REDUCE THE SUP- 
PLY OF MILK AND GOVERNMENT 
OUTLAYS 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President 


while much has been said about cur- 
rent stocks of milk products held by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, efforts 


by milk producers to reduce the flow of 
milk and thereby reduce Government 
outlays have been totally ignored. 

I would like, therefore, to call to the 
attention of my colleagues a producer- 
initiated project to help solve the prob- 
lems of mounting surpluses by members 
of Dairymen, Inc., headquartered in 
Louisville, Ky. I submit for the RECORD 
the results of their “cull cow” program 
as an excellent example of what can be 
done by dairymen working together to 
bring into balance their shared and com- 
mon problem of oversupply: 

Dairymen, Inc., a milk marketing coop- 
erative, with dairy farmer members in four- 
teen southeastern states and whose head- 
quarters is located in Louisville, Kentucky, 
had a problem of too much milk produc- 
tion this spring. 

Instead of asking for government assist- 
ance, they initiated an innovative, short- 
range marketing program called the man- 
agement efficiency” program designed to cull 
low-producing cows. As an incentive to en- 
courage each member to cull their herd from 
March 5 through 31, they offered to pay 
$100 for each cow their members sold for 
slaughter after a minimum number was 
reached. 

The results were outstanding. Of the 6,838 
members 4,319 or 68.16 percent participated 
in the program. They culled 22,483 cows 
which resulted in 3.24 percent of the pro- 
duction taken off the market. The 16.9 
million pounds of milk per month repre- 
sented over 380 tankers of milk that did 
not have to be moved out of the market 
area. Instead of paying for hauling with a 
high energy loss and loss in their milk check, 
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the money flowed back to the dairy farmer 
owne?. 

This indeed was a self-help program. It is 
one of the finest examples of what coopera- 
tives can do to meet a marketing and supply 
situation. I commend Dairymen, Inc. for 
their management efficiency” program. 


U.S. POPULATION 


Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, ac- 
cording to the latest U.S. Census Bureau 
approximations, the total population of 
the United States on June 1, 1931, was 
228,101,969. This represents an increase 
of 215,236 since May 1, 1981. During the 
past month we have added enough peo- 
ple to our population to more than fill 
the city of Corpus Christi, Tex. 

The final count of the 1980 census was 
5 million more than what was antici- 


-pated. This has made any comparison 


between 1981 figures and 1980 figures 
meaningless at this time. I should be able 
to resume the yearly comparison in 
October or November.@ 


SUPPLY SIDE ECONOMICS AND 
RURAL PEOPLE 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, along 
with a number of my colleagues, I am 
very concerned about a proposal by the 
Office of Management and Budget to tar- 
get the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration financing system for radical 
changes. Over 40 Senators have joined 
in a letter to the President regarding 
these cuts. I have also recently intro- 
duced a resolution, Senate Resolution 
134, expressing the sense of the Senate 
to assure continued access of the REA 
to the Federal financing bank. An excel- 
lent editorial by Bob Feregan recently 
appeared in the Madison (South Da- 
kota) Leader on the effects of these pro- 
posed budget cuts. Mr. Feregan is a very 
knowledgeable person concerning REA. 
He is a former Administrator of the 
Rural Electrification Administration and 
is now the manager of the administra- 
tive services division of the East River 
Power Cooperative in Madison, S. Dak. 
For the benefit of my colleagues who 
wish to acquaint themselves further with 
this subject, I ask that the text of the 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

SUPPLY SIDE ECONOMICS AND RURAL PEOPLE 

In our anxiety about the national econ- 
omy, we Americans reach out for new eco- 
nomic faith from time to time on which to 
hang our hopes for a better tomorrow. The 
current best seller in the popular economic 
press is Professor Milton Friedman’s The 
Right to Choose, principles of which are be- 
ing invoked by the administration's “supply 
side“ economists. As their theories are mold- 
ed in policies and programs, every area of 
our lives will be affected, whether or not we 
are interested in economics. 

Rural Americans should have special con- 
cern today for the effects upon agriculture 
and related programs as the new theory is 
applied to them. One example of grand eco- 
nomic theory leading to inconsistent and 
discriminatory policy is to be seen in the ad- 
ministration’s proposals for the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration loan programs. 
The Office of Management and Budget 
(OMB) under general administration guide- 
lines for reduced spending, has targeted 
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REA loan programs for drastic change. 
OMB Director David Stockman wants to 
greatly reduce revolving loan fund levels 
for distribution systems and to deny entirely 
power supply cooperatives the access they 
now have to Federal Financing Bank fund- 
ing of REA guarantees. The truth is that 
neither program affects the budget. Both are 
off budget and require no appropriations by 
Congress. 

At the same time it is proposed that rural 
electric cooperatives have their basic financ- 
ing programs radically dislocated, the same 
supply side economists are asking Congress 
for more liberalized tax laws and accelerated 
depreciation for industry, including private 
utilities. Aside from the question of whether 
such tax incentives will produce the stimu- 
lated plant investment sought (Wall Street 
has expressed doubt), OMB’s narrow inter- 
pretation of what constitutes legitimate 
government action in the market place will 
reduce the costs of the well-to-do segment 
of the electric utility industry while greatly 
increasing the costs of the rural segment 
serving sparsely settled areas. 

In eastern South Dakota, if OMB is suc- 
cessful, rural people will pay a conserva- 
tively estimated $278 million in increased 
electric rates over the next twenty years be- 
cause of increased interest rates alone. That 
is an average of about $19 million annually. 
That is inflationary. That will affect main- 
street business negatively. 

We are pleased that the entire South 
Dakota congressional delegation has spoken 
out in favor of retaining the REA loan pro- 
grams, seeing the reality of the situation 
through the smoke and clatter of the supply 
side economic battle going on in Washing- 
ton. Rural South Dakota and rural Ameri- 
cans will profit from their clear sight. 


METHANOL AS TRANSPORTATION 
FUEL WOULD SUBSTANTIALLY 
ELIMINATE NEED FOR U.S. OIL 
IMPORTS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
have often stated that the role of syn- 
thetic fuels should and will grow as oil 
prices make them economically competi- 
tive. Because synthetics, however, are 
more expensive than petroleum or petro- 
leum products, the synthetic fuels indus- 
try will not emerge or grow on its own. 
We must now continue to support the 
strategy developed last year to assure 
synthetic fuels production is stimu- 
lated—thus replacing oil in all manner 
of existing applications. 

One element of that synthetic fuels 
strategy is the contribution that metha- 
nol fuels can make in meeting the energy 
needs in the private transportation sec- 
tor. If high-quality. clean-burning fuel 
made from coal would be commercialized 
on a large scale, benefits to the Nation 
would be very great. Cars would be burn- 
ing fuel derived from domestic resources, 
manufactured by American workers, and 
distributed entirely by a national 
network. 

These potential benefits were dis- 
cussed in an editorial on June 8 in the 
Washington Post editorial “The Coal- 
Burning Car.” I ask that this editorial 
and my response to it be printed as part 
of these remarks. 


I would like to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues the final report of the 
U.S. National Alcohol Fuels Commission, 
“Fuel Alcohol and Energy Alternatives 
for the 80’s.” This report discusses the 
benefit of both methanol and ethanol as 
transportation fuel and details how we 
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might move toward committing signifi- 
cant segments of our transportation 
sector to run on both methanol and also 
ethanol blends. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, June 8, 1981 
THE COAL-BURNING CAR 


An automobile that runs on coal? It exists, 
and it opens interesting possibilities for 
further reductions in this country's needs 
for foreign oil. General Motors has developed 
experimental cars that burn finely powdered 
coal in turbine engines. But a solid fuel 
raises a long string of difficulties—not least 
of them the pollution inherent in coal. It's 
a lot simpler to use the coal in liquid form, 
as methanol, in engines very similar to the 
present gasoline engines. 

Ford and General Motors have both done 
a lot of work on methanol engines. Ford in 
particular has carried out repeated demon- 
strations—in one case driving methanol- 
powered cars across the country—to persuade 
people that the idea can actually work. In 
Brazil, both companies are making cars that 
run on a closely related fuel, ethanol. The 
difference between the two alcohols is that 
ethanol must be made from plant matter 
while methanol, manufactured from coal, is 
not a competitor with the food supply. 

Methanol is superior, in several respects, 
to gasoline. Its high octane permits high 
compression engines and high operating ef- 
ficiency. It burns clean. It's safer to handle. 
Racing cars have used it for years. Gasoline 
became the standard highway fuel simply 
because, until the 1970s, crude oil was ex- 
tremely cheap. It's time to reconsider the 
assumption that cars have to run on gaso- 
line, and only gasoline. 

But public policy will strongly infiuence 
any transition to another fuel. Methanol now 
is probably competitive in price with gaso- 
line—if it can be manufactured efficiently. 
That requires large plants, and, at current 
interest rates, the nature of the financing 
will be crucial. The Reagan administration 
has been ambivalent about the new U.S. 
Synthetic Fuels Corporation. But this is pre- 
cisely the kind of undertaking for which the 
corporation was designed. 


A new fuel always runs into the chicken- 
and-egg question, as the engineers gloomily 
call it. The oil and chemical companies won't 
put methanol into service station3 until 
there are cars on the road that use it, and 
the automobile companies can't sell meth- 
anol cars until the fuel is widely available 
Diesel passenger cars are on the market only 
because the heavy trucks created a diesel 
fuel network, and unleaded fuel is at the 
pump only because federal law required it 


To say that the market will take care of the 
transition to a new fuel is merely fatuous. 
Like unleaded gasoline, the next fuel— 
whether methanol or another—will probably 
require a push from the government. With its 
enormous reserves of coal and its inadequate 
oil, this country cannot ignore the oppor- 
tunity to begin shifting American automo- 
biles on to coal-based fuel. It can't be done 
cuickly. But, after two worldwide oil crises 
and the gasoline lines that they brought, it’s 
hard to think that many Americans would 
favor a national policy of standing by, hands 
in pockets, to wait for a third oil crisis, and 
a fourth. 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., June 8, 1981. 
Ms. MEG GREENFIELD, 
Editorial Page Editor, 
The Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Ms. GREENFIELD: The editorial, “The 
Coal Burning Car,” in The Washington Post 
of June 8, is a constructive appraisal. Your 
premise that coal must relieve our immedi- 
ate dependence on foreign-based energy, by 
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replacing oil in existing applications, is valid. 
We have been justly proud of our mass pro- 
duction and distribution of automobiles for 
the mobility of people and products. 

We have known for many years, however, 
that mineral resources such as oil are not 
supplied to any geographical area in un- 
limited amounts. Today the United States, 
with its high level of oil imports, is facing 
the reality that it is one of the “have not” 
nations where oil is concerned. I recognized 
this fact as sponsor of the “Synthetic Liquid 
Fuels Act of 1944" which became law during 
the Franklin Roosevelt Administration. 

During discussion of that legislation I 
urged that when we are required to turn to 
coal and oil shale as the chief source of 
motor fuels in the United States, we should 
have the process for immediate application. 
We certainly do not want to panic in empty- 
ing our natural petroleum reserves while 
waiting for satisfactory coal liquefaction 
methods to be developed. 

In 1943, at our hearings, Harold Ickes, 
Secretary of Interior, demonstrated a motor 
which operated equally well on regular 
petroleum gasoline made from coal. The 
gasoline from coal (methanol) was processed 
by the Bureau of Mines in a small pilot 
plant in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Auto- 
mobiles ran on products produced from this 
plant on the streets there. Scientists, at that 
time, tested 15 different domestic coals. They 
found that each of them could be used to 
make methanol and other products. 

This example serves to illustrate that our 
automobile manufacturers have, for many 
years, had the opportunity to develop and 
use synthetic coal-based liquid technology. 
It also emphasizes the central point which 
you have made that transition to another 
transportation fuel other than gasoline will 
require participation by the Federal govern- 
ment. 

Passage of the Energy Security Act of 1980 
sent the message of OPEC that we, again, are 
encouraging the construction of synthetic 
fuel plants, not only through subsidy sup- 
port where needed to assure early commer- 
cialization, but through protection against 
unwarranted regulation and inflationary im- 
pacts. It also signals to domestic energy in- 
dustries that we expect immediate action on 
synthetic fuels. The President should ini- 
tiate necessary activities to reach this goal 
under the Defense Production Act of 1950 as 
the Synthetic Fuels Corporation is being 
organized. 

It is important now that we do not step 
backward in our national commitment to 
synthetic fuels. The President should appoint 
the final two members of the Corporation 
Board and provide his personal leadership in 
the activities of the organization to guaran- 
tee its vitality. 

A coordinated, balanced syntheic fuels 
program to produce transportation fuel will 
serve our Nation well. It will give us the op- 
portunity to use our highest sulfur coal, 
often unsuitable for direct utilization, to not 
only produce methanol for personal vehi- 
cular transportation, but diesel fuel for our 
trucking industry, fuel oil for industrial 
boilers, and chemicals for plastics. Govern- 
ment participation in such projects is not 
subsidies but represents investment for the 
security of our future generations. 

We need to assure that American industry 
continues to receive strong signals from Gov- 
ernment to begin preparation now, so that 
methanol and the vehicles to use it will be 
available when more severe oil import inter- 
ruptions occur. 

Very truly, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH.©® 


INNOVATIVE CHILD ADOPTION 
PROGRAM IN MICHIGAN 


© Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, there is 
no human need more basic than a secure 
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and loving family. Children who are 
homeless not only suffer, but become 
vulnerable to psychological stress and 
problems in adjustment. While we all 
recognize the importance of finding 


adoptive parents for homeless children, 
some children in our 
have more difficulty 


unfortunately, 
country 
adopted. 

Happily, I am able to report today 
that an innovative agency in Detroit has 
been unusually successful during the last 
10 years in helping to meet this chal- 
lenge. The Homes for Black Children 
agency has explored new directions in 
Placing black children into adoptive 
families. The excellent work of this or- 
ganization was recently noted in an arti- 
cle by the Children’s Defense Fund Re- 
port. I would like to enter that article in 
the Recorp both to applaud the efforts 
of this Michigan agency, as well as to 
bring added focus to the importance of 
this problem. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


DETROIT Group BREAKS THROUGH FINDING 
FAMILIES FOR BLACK CHILDREN 


Nationally, black children are far less like- 
ly than white children to be adopted. But 
an innovative agency in Detroit has begun 
to turn this situation around. In 11 years 
Homes for Black Children has found adop- 
tive families for 800 black children, all but 
shattering the myth that “black children 
are unadoptable.“ It has placed black chil- 
dren as old as 15 and as many as six siblings 
together. 

In 1969, when Homes for Black Children 
opened its doors, there were 300 black chil- 
dren in the Detroit area legally free and 
waiting to be adopted. Today the organiza- 
tion has 153 black families waiting to adopt 
and only 100 black children on the waiting 
list. Eleven years ago most of the 300 chil- 
dren who waited were healthy, normal and 
young—infants or preschoolers. Today “to 
my knowledge, there are no healthy, normal. 
young children waiting,” says executive di- 
rector Jacquelynn Moffett. The 100 or so 
black children on waiting lists now are eight 
years or older or handicapped or siblings. 
Before, they might have been written off as 
unadoptable and relegated to a life without 
a permanent home. 


BREAKING DOWN BARRIERS 


Many agencies that write off black chil- 
dren as unadoptable fail to reach out into 
the black community to find adoptive fami- 
lies. They assume that black families are not 
interested in adopting and will not respond 
to an agency's appeals. Further, they im- 
pose home ownership, age, fertility, income, 
and other eligibility requirements that, as 
Moffett puts it, “don’t have a whole lot to do 
with being a good parent.” Homes for Black 
Children has worked hard to overcome these 
barriers to black adoptions as well as what 
agency president Sydney Duncan calls “the 
minority psychology“ —the feeling among 
black families that social institutions are 
there to serve others, not them. 


Some of the agency’s most successful 
matches have been with families “who are 
not your middle-class model.” One woman 
who stands out in Moffett’s mind is sin- 
gle and illiterate. A traditional agency 
would have sent her an application and 
missed her completely. She may not read 
or write, Moffett says, “but in getting to 
know her, we learned she had all the 
pluses,” including a Horatio Alger-like 


being 
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drive and an unusual conscientiousness 
about her work as a presser for a cleaning 
business. Her first adoption worked out so 
well that the agency placed a second, problem 
child with her—an eight-year-old girl who 
had been “bounced around” from one tem- 
porary home to another. At first, Moffett re- 
members, the child just flipped out in the 
placement,“ setting fires and fighting with 
other children. But within a year she has re- 
sponded to the mother's discipline and love, 
stopping her bizarre behavior, and the adop- 
tion was finalized. 


AN AGENCY'S AGENCY 


Other private agencies in Detroit have 
learned from Homes for Black Children's ex- 
ample and found their own adoptive fami- 
lies for black youth. Further, since the 1973 
Supreme Court decision more women—black 
and white—are having abortions or deciding 
to keep their babies. The result: Homes for 
Black Children arranges fewer adoptions now 
than it once did—43 in 1980 as compared 
with 135 the first year. 

Most of its referrals come from other parts 
of Michigan and from the Wayne County 
Department of Social Services, which refers 
children to the private agencies on a rotat- 
ing basis. 

It has become, Duncan says, an “agency's 
agency“ and begun a national effort, funded 
by the Department of Health and Human 
Services (HHS), to help other cities launch 
comparable programs. Most of the HHS 
money will go directly to agencies in seven 
or eight cities to help place 100 black chil- 
dren a year with permanent families. Homes 
for Black Children will select the cities, share 
with them everything they can bring to bear 
that will help them reach out to black fami- 
lies, and ensure that the agencies in each city 
actually identify and plan for individual 
children before the funding begins, in Janu- 
ary 1982. Thus far, five cities are slated to 
participate: Washington, D.C.; Kansas City, 
Mo.; Philadelphia; Chicago; and Miami. 

THE DREAM: A “TOTAL CARE AGENCY” 


Moffett dreams the agency will become a 
“total care agency! —one that offers the full 
range of services, from finding adoptive 
homes for children to helping black families 
stay together. Today Homes for Black Chil- 
dren devotes three-quarters of its budget 
and staff to a Black Family Preservation 
Program for parents who have abused or 
neglected their children. The Department of 
Social Services refers some of the parents 
who participate; others are self-referrals. 
Most suffer from an “inordinately low amount 
of self-esteem,” Moffett says, adding, we do 
whatever works.“ 

For example: For a year a woman in her 
early 30s with several children seemed barely 
to respond to counseling. She was hostile to 
the staff. She lived in inadequate housing 
but had no desire to move. The turning point 
came when the staff sponsored a one-day 
glamor clinic for her and others in the pro- 
gram, The experience made this mother’s 
counseling real to her and transformed her 
physically and emotionally. “I didn’t know 
that other person was hidden in there,” she 
told Moffett. Within a year, she had moved 
to new housing, was functioning well, and 
was able to care for her children without 
counseling. 

There have been other successes as well. 
Not long ago, Homes for Black Children con- 
ducted a pilot program for parents consid- 
ering putting their children up for adoption. 
When the pilot program ended, only one of 
the 10 parents “followed through” with her 
plan. The agency helps parents find child 
care, homemakers help, and similar services 
by “coaching people to advocate for them- 
selves,” Moffett says. 

Moffett sees fewer and fewer black children 
growing up in foster homes, group homes, 
and institutions. In Michigan, Moffett says, 
the Department of Social Services has begun 
to take an interest in planning permanent 
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homes for children. Yet nationally, Duncan 
believes, two problems stand in the way of 
getting permanent families—their own or 
adoptive—for black children. The first is 
the threat of a social services block grant 
proposed by the Reagan Administration. The 
block grant would repeal the Adoption As- 
sistance and Child Welfare Act of 1980 (P.L. 
96-272), which provides federal money to 
assist states with adoption subsidies for chil- 
dren with special needs; all families are 
eligible for the subsidies, regardless of in- 
come. "If that gets knocked out of the way,” 
Duncan says, it would be a step backwards.“ 
The law also requires that states provide 
services to prevent families from breaking 
up, reunify families, and find adoptive fam- 
ilies for children in order to qualify for fed- 
eral funds. Duncan sees a real movement 
on the part of states to prepare to qualify 
and respond to the new law. If it is repealed, 
the states could revert to business as usual. 

The other barrier to permanence: social 
workers and child welfare officials do not like 
to make hard decisions about children. They 
fail to recognize that almost any decision 
is better than no decision. No decision means 
the agencies become the parent and the 
child remains in limbo. Undesirable as that 
is, Duncan notes, it is often easier than fac- 
ing & psychotic mother who very much 
wants to keep her two children and telling 
her that “she just simply doesn’t have it 
in her insides to care for them.” It is easier 
than finding an alternative for the two chil- 
dren. 

Homes for Black Children is funded by 
the United Way and has a purchase of serv- 
ice agreement with the state of Michigan. 
For more information, write: Homes for 
Black Children, 2340 Calvert, Detroit, MI 
48206. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT CONSULT - 
ANT SERVICES 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, over the 
last 2 years, I have called to the attention 


of my colleagues the wasteful and un- 
necessary spending of taxpayer funds on 
Federal Government consultant services. 
These activities now cost several billion 
dollars a year and controls over these 
expenditures are woefully inadequate. 
Because of this situation, I have proposed 
reductions in such expenditures and have 
introduced with 17 cosponsors, S. 719, 
the Consultant Reform and Disclosure 
Act of 1981. 


In yesterday’s New York Times, Mr. 
Frank J. Popper discussed the subject of 
consulting services for the Federal Gov- 
ernment in an article entitled “True 
Tales of Consulting for the Feds.” While 
I may disagree with some of his conclu- 
sions, I believe he has presented some 
very interesting and useful insights into 
this activity. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that this article be printed in the 
Recorp for the benefit of my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: $ 
WHY THERE'S WASTE AND ABUSE—TRUE TALES 

OF CONSULTING FOR THE FEDS 
(By Frank J. Popper) 

In its first hours in office, the Reagan 
Administration ordered Federal agencies to 
cut their expenditures for outside consultants 
by 5 percent. The order was in part a reaction 
to charges, many of them substantiated, of 
widespread waste and abuse in Federal con- 
sulting. 

The basic dificulty is that the Federal 
consulting market contains incentives un- 


likely to induce good work. Most consulting 
firms are small, thinly capitalized, often 
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evanescent businesses scrambling to survive 
in a buyer's market. In any one field, there 
are many consulting firms and few Federal 
agencies to hire them. In such a situation the 
firms inevitably tend to exaggerate their abil- 
ities and to promise more than they can 
deliver. 

The agencies are poor at preventing proj- 
ects from going awry. The contract officers 
are slow to react to draft products of projects, 
especially in ways that will allow timely ad- 
justments in the consultants’ work. The agen- 
cies also lack specific devices to abort projects 
where the consultant performs inadequately, 
events outrun the project, or the concept 
behind the project turns out to be misguided 
for reasons that are nobody’s fault. In early 
1973 I was part of a large team examining the 
environmental and economic impacts of sec- 
ond-home developments in rural areas. But 
by 1974 the oil embargo and the recession had 
nearly destroyed the market for distant lei- 
sure homes. In 1976 our study was published 
anyway, and almost no one noticed. 

In addition, the Federal paperwork re- 
quirements compel consultants to submit 
frequent, lengthy, often meaningless progress 
and financial reports whose production and 
review will interfere with the real work of the 
projects. The paperwork also slows payments 
for completed work; at the moment several 
agencies owe me money for work I finished 
over three months ago—a tardiness I have 
rarely experienced with private clients, The 
slow payments sometimes force hardpressed 
consultants to dun agencies for payment for 
past work on a project in order to finance 
doing the rest of it—an unhappy situation 
that will not encourage quality work. 

The Federal agencies disconcert the con- 
sulting firms, too. After a project is awarded, 
an agency will sometimes alter its subject 
so drastically as to undo the competitive bid- 
ding that was supposed to justify the award 
in the first place. Recently I was part of a 
group that received an Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency contract to analyze the siting 
of regionally needed but locally objection- 
able activities such as nuclear-waste and 
toxic-chemical disposal facilities. After an 
obscure struggle between two E.P.A. 
branches, the agency decided that our main 
assignment would be to do estimates of the 
future production of toxic chemicals—a very 
different task, for which another group 
might have been more qualified. 

In another case a black-owned firm re- 
ceived a contract from the Energy Depart- 
ment under a program to encourage minor- 
ity businesses to enter the energy field. The 
firm had no energy people on its staff, but 
its proposal stated that it would hire a for- 
mer Interior Department subcabinet official 
to run the project and would engage several 
subcontractors, including myself. The En- 
ergy Department then rescinded the con- 
tract. The department, which was having a 
complex turf fight with the Interior Depart- 
ment over precisely the subjects of our 
study, said that the black firm lacked energy 
experience—which the department had 
known all along, to the point of agreeing to 
our arrangements to make up for the 
deficiency. 

The consultants must compete ferociously. 
Perhaps 30 firms will write proposals to do 
a given project, and 29 will have to absorb 
the costs of writing the proposal. All the 
firms have to overbid on projects to cover 
proposals and other costs of getting busi- 
ness. They also have to provide for unpre- 
dictable periods when many employees have 
no paying work. 

The turbulence of the firms’ market af- 
fects their internal life. The prized employee 
is not the one who conceives, carries out or 
supervises publicly useful projects. Instead, 
it is the one who gets new business—work 
whose actual performance is often left to 
others. Another valued employee is the one 
who routinizes the work by selling wha. is 
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essentially the same project to a whole se- 
ries of agencies. 

These deformations do not create good 
morale in the firms. Turnover is high. Staf- 
fers are hired and dismissed with great alac- 
rity as projects come and go and specialties 
bloom and fade. Almost no one has time, in- 
clination, or reason to acquire deep expertise 
in their fields. Job security is minimal; one 
is only as good as one's latest project. Few 
good livings can be made year after year in 
Federal consulting. 

With a few exceptions such as the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development, 
Federal agencies rarely assign their best peo- 
ple to manage consulting contracts. The con- 
tract officers often know little about the sub- 
ject matter of their projects. They tend to is- 
sue vague specifications that provoke vague 
or unfeasible proposals from consultants, 
who simply cannot tell what the contract of- 
ficer has in mind. 

The contract officers are also enmeshed in 
paper. In particular, the Federal rules for 
competitive bidding seem to require endless 
reviews, concurrences and signatures that 
will often delay the starting date for even a 
short, simple project until many months af- 
ter the specifications said it would begin. 
When the contract finally does come through, 
the people in the firm best suited to perform 
it are often unavailable or overcommitted. 


The consulting firms and Federal agencies 
continually surprise each other in ways that 
do not exactly advance the public interest. 
The agencies never understand that the firms 
value employees who get contracts more 
highly than those who do them. The contract 
officers enjoy the intensity with which firms 
compete, but never grasp its wasteful side. 

It doesn’t bother them, for instance, if the 
vagueness of project specifications persuades 
dozen of firms to submit proposals for a proj- 
ect for which only a few are genuinely quali- 
fled. Nor does it bother contract officers that 
even apparently successful projects can be 
wasteful. In one pecullarly ill-managed firm 
we spent over three months writing a pro- 
posal for a project that barely lasted six. 

It does bother contract officers, however, 
that after the project is awarded the lucky 
firm almost seems to lose interest in doing it. 
Contract officers are often shocked that the 
credentialed, experienced people the proposal 
promised never work much on the project. 
The people who do show up are distinctly sec- 
ond-line. The real job of the first-liners is to 
get another project. 


How can operations of the Federal consult- 
ing market be improved? Here's what I would 
suggest: 

When in doubt, have civil servants rather 
than consultants do projects. This approach 
may be cheaper and will give the projects’ 
results more long-run influence in the agen- 
cies. 


Put financial incentives into consulting 
contracts that will reward rapid, high-qual- 
ity consulting work and agency review and 
punish inadequate performance by cither 
party. 

Assign more knowledgeable contract offi- 
cers to projects and tie the officers’ advance- 
ment to the success of the projects they man- 
age. Also reward them if they can minimize 
paperwork, move projects expeditiously, and 
pay consultants on time. 


Be willing on occasion to limit competitive 
bidding. Sometimes it is clear that only a few 
firms are qualified to bid on a project. 

Create ways to abort projects that are ob- 
viously not working out. 


Consider budgeting a greater portion of 
agency consulting money for unsolicited pro- 
posals, ones that do not respond to agency 
specifications but nonetheless deal creatively 
with agency concerns. This policy will tap the 
firms’ inventiveness, which is what they have 
to offer the Government. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, there are 
two items, one on the Executive Calen- 
dar and one on the Calendar of General 
Orders, which are available for passage 
on this side. I wonder whether the mi- 
nority leader can advise if they are 
cleared on his side as well. I refer to 
Calendar No. 155, S. 1033, on the Calen- 
dar of General Orders, and Calendar 
No. 206, the nomination of Fred J. 
Villella, of California, to be an Associate 
Director of the Federal Emergency Man- 
agement Agency. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I am authorized to state that clearance 
has been given on this side with respect 
to both items. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the minority 
leader. 


CONSENT OF CONGRESS TO AGREE- 
MENT BETWEEN NORTH CARO- 
LINA AND SOUTH CAROLINA 
ESTABLISHING THEIR LATERAL 
SEAWARD BOUNDARY 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 155, S. 1033. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (S. 1033) granting the consent of 
Congress to the agreement between the 
States of North Carolina and South Carolina 
establishing their seaward boundary. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
urge the passage of S. 1033. This bill 
gives the consent of the Congress to an 
agreement between the States of North 
Carolina and South Carolina as to their 
lateral seaward boundary. 

The boundary commission of those 
two States worked long and hard to 
reach this agreement, and it was subse- 
quently adopted by the legislatures of 
both States to their mutual satisfaction. 
The appropriate agencies of the Com- 
merce Department think this is a good 
bill and have urged its passage. 


Mr. President, the affected States have 
reached an agreement; the necessary in- 
quiries have been made, and the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary has unanimously 
reported the measure out. Accordingly, 
I ask that, pursuant to the authority 
vested in the Congress by article I, sec- 
tion 10 of the Constitution concerning 
interstate agreements, this measure be 
acted on affirmatively for the interest of 
these two States. 


The bill was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 1033 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Congress consents to the agreement between 
the States of North Carolina and South 
Carolina establishing their mutual seaward 
boundary, which agreement was proposed by 
the joint resolution of the boundary com- 
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missions for North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina regarding the delimitation of the lateral 
seaward boundary between the two States, 
executed January 20, 1978, and was adopted 
by the States of North Carolina and South 
Carolina, and which agreement is substan- 
tially as follows: 

“The lateral seaward boundary between 
North Carolina and South Carolina from the 
low-water mark of the Atlantic Ocean shall 
be and is hereby designated as a continua- 
tion of the North Carolina-South Carolina 
boundary line as described by monuments 
located at latitude 33 degrees, 51 minutes, 
50.7214 seconds north, longitude 78 degrees, 
33 minutes, 22,9448 seconds west, at latitude 
33 degrees, 51 minutes, 36.4626 seconds 
north, longitude 78 degrees, 33 minutes, 
06.1937 seconds west, and at latitude 33 de- 
grees, 51 minutes, 07.8792 seconds north, 
longitude 78 degrees, 32 minutes, 32.6210 sec- 
onds west, in a straight line projection of 
said line to the seaward limits of the States’ 
territorial jurisdiction, such line to be ex- 
tended on the same bearing insofar as a need 
for further delimitation may arise.“ 

Sec. 2. Nothing contained in the agree- 
ment described in the first section of this 
Act shall be construed as impairing or in any 
manner affecting any right or jurisdiction of 
the United States in and over the region 
which forms the subject of the agreement. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this Act is expressly reserved. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider the 
nomination of Fred J. Villella, of Cali- 
fornia, to be an Associate Director of 
the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
nomination will be stated. 


FEDERAL EMERGENCY MANAGE- 
MENT AGENCY 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of Fred J. Villella, of Cali- 
fornia, to be an Associate Director of the 
Federal Emergency Management Agency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the nomi- 
nation was confirmed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be immediately notified that the Senate 
has given its consent to this nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
turn to legislative session. 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of legislative 
business. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 10 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Senate 
completes its business today, it stand in 
recess until 10 a.m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RESUMPTION TOMOR- 
ROW OF FOOD STAMP AND COM- 
MODITY DISTRIBUTION AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1981 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
sume consideration of the pending bill, 
the Food Stamp and Commodity Distri- 
bution Amendments of 1981, and the 
amendment just provided for, at 10:30 
a.m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR BRADLEY ON THURSDAY 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Thursday, 
June 11, the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. BRADLEY) be recognized, under a 
special order, not to exceed 15 minutes, 
after the recognition of the two leaders 
under the standing order and the recog- 
nition of Senator Nunn under a special 
order entered earlier. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL 10 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, if there be 
no further business to come before the 
Senate, I move, in accordance with the 
order previously entered, that the Senate 
stand in recess until 10 a.m. tomorrow. 


The motion was agreed to; and at 6:16 
p.m. the Senate recessed until tomorrow, 
June 10, 1981, at 10 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 9, 1981: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Dean E. Fischer, of Virginia, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of State. 

Vernon A. Walters, of Florida, to be Am- 
bassador at Large. 

H. Monroe Browne, of California, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to New 
Zealand, and to serve concurrently and with- 
out additional compensation as Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Western Samoa. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Edward J. Philbin, of California, to be 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Reserve Affairs, vice Harold W. Chase, re- 
signed. 

George A. Sawyer, of New Jersey, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, vice George 
A. Peapples, resigned. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
John V. Graziano, of Virginia, to be Inspec- 


tor General, Department of Agriculture, vice 
Thomas F. McBride. 


NEw COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


Warren T. Lindquist, of New York, to be 
a Member of the Board of Directors of the 
New Community Development Corporation, 
vice A. Russell Marane. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 


James R. Richards, of Virginia, to be In- 
spector General of the Department of En- 
ergy, vice John Kenneth Mansfield. 


COMMUNITY SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
K. William O’Connor, of Virginia, to be 
Inspector General, Community Services Ad- 
ministration, vice Frankie Muse Freeman. 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF THE UNITED STATES 


William H. Draper III, of California, to be 
President of the Export-Import Bank of the 
United States, vice John Lovell Moore, Jr. 


PANAMA CANAL COMMISSION 


William R. Gianelli, an Assistant Secretary 
of the Army, to be a Member of Board of 
the Panama Canal Commission, vice Michael 
Blumenfeld. 

IN THE ARMY 


The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code. 
section 3066, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 3066, in grade as follows: 


To be lieutenant general 
Maj. Gen. Sinclair Lewis Melner, BRZA 


os. Army. 


IN THE Am FORCE 


The following officers for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force, in grades indicated, 
under the provisions of section 8284, title 10, 
United States Code, with a view of designa- 
tion under the provisions of section 8067, 
title 10, United States Code, to perform the 
duties indicated, and with dates of rank to 
be determined by the Secretary of the Air 
Force. 

DENTAL CORPS 


To be lieutenant colonel 


Freedman, Irving aaa. 


To be captain 


Fairbourn, Dennis R. z 
Stelton, Dennis E. ; 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 


Fry, Harold H. 


To be major 


Restituto, Norberto N. 


CHAPLAIN CORPS 
To be major 


Deimeke, Louis E. 


The following officer for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force, in the grade indicated, 
under the provisions of section 8284, title 10, 
United States Code, with date of rank to be 
determined by the Secretary of the Air Force: 


LINE OF THE AIR FORCE 
To be first lieutenant 


Witzel, Robert a2. 


The following persons for appointment as 
Reserve of the Air Force, in grades indicated, 
under the provisions of section 593, title 10, 
United States Code, with a view to designa- 
tion under the provisions of section 8067, 
title 10, United States Code, to perform the 
duties indicated. 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 


Asuncion, Hector P. C. 
Barnes, Robert D 
Chapman, Daniel B 
Delp, Glenn R. 
Donovan, William N., Jr. 
Floyd, John L., Jr. 
Fox, Charles R., 
Gage, Thomas P., 
Gens, John B., Jr. 
Grande, Donald J. 
Grant, Lee B. 
Halvorson, Harold 


XXX XXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX I 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Jordan, Henry S.? x. 
Keller, Harrison B???? 
Kuntz, Daniel q 
Montgomery, Michael A.! 
Oshea, John W??? 

Pasto, George N. 

Roper, Daniel L.! . 

Rubinoff, Malcolm 

Stonecipher, William C.]EBWacocsed 

St. Ville, Joseph M. 

Torkelson, Leif O.,. 

Vizcarra, Catalino Cr. 

Voakes, Verne G.,??? . 

Yockey, Charles C., 

DENTAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 

Hughes, Thomas H.) 

Olive, Kenneth A, 

Wright, Richard L.??? 

The following persons for appointment as 
Reserve of the Air Force (ANGUS) in the 
grade indicated, under the provisions of sec- 
tions 593 and 8351, title 10, United States 
Code, with a view to designation under the 
provisions of section 8067, title 10, United 
States Code, to perform the duties indicated. 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 


Bell, Richard B. 
Boben, William R. A,? 
Bullington, Walter G.TBReesasieed 
Dugan, Michael Je 
Evans, Clifford E., 
Kwasman, Bertram G. 
McFarland, James A??? 

Moreland, Robert H., JFF 

DENTAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 

Rainey, Joseph F.??? 

The following officers for promotion in the 
Air Force Reserve, under the provisions of 
sections 593 and 8376, title 10, United States 
Code. 


XXX-XX-XXXX M 


XXX XX 
MX 


MEDICAL CORPS 
Lieutenant colonel to colonel 


Alandydy, Manuel S., Jr. 
Moore, Allen M., Jr., 
Pumarejo, Ramon A. 
Rissier, Herbert L.??? 
Seth, Suman Bscecseccam. 
Uhrman, Richard A.??? 


LINE OF THE AIR FORCE 
Major to lieutenant colonel 


Burwell, Jack G. 
Deluca, Robert 
Harrington, Gary Ef 
Messersmith, Robert FF? 
Orsini, Joseph A. 


XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith, Charles E??? 


MEDICAL CORPS 

Basinger, Harold P. 

Bottene, Carlos A. B.) 

Josselson, Arnod R. 

Joyner, Ira T., Jr. 

Oliveros, Rene A., 

Quebral, Merle G., . 

Pangilinan, Arturo F???? 

Roberts, Bertram Ww. 

NURSE CORPS 

Allen, Ann M., 

Davis, Dian J., 

Geiselman, Vivian J. 

Payne, Margaret L. 7 

The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Air Force, under appro- 
priate provisions of chapter 835, title 10, 
United States Code, as amended. Officers are 
subject to physical examination required by 
law. 


XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 


XXX-XX-XXXX 


XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 


LINE OF THE AIR FORCE 
Captain to major 


Dungan, Donald R.. 


Second lieutenant to first lieutenant 


Owens, Bruce EE 


The following-named Air Force officer for 
reappointment to the active list of the Regu- 
lar Air Force in the grade of colonel, Regular 
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Air Force, under the provisions of sections 
1210 and 1211, title 10, United States Code, 
with active duty grade of colonel, in accord- 
ance with sections 8442 and 8447, title 10, 
United States Code. 


LINE OF THE AIR FORCE 


Marsh, Paul F. 


The following-named Air Force officer for 
reappointment to the active list of the Regu- 
lar Air Force, in the grade of lieutenant colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force, under the provisions 
of sections 1210 and 1211, title 10, United 
States Code, with active duty grade of colo- 
nel, in accordance with sections 8442 and 
8447, title 10, United States Code. 


LINE OF THE AIR FORCE 


Fischer, James W. 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


The following Air National Guard of the 
United States officers for promotion in the 
Reserve of the Air Force under the provisions 
of section 593(a) title 10 of the United States 
Code, as amended: 


LINE OF THE AIR FORCE 
To be lieutenant colonel 


Maj. David C. Billow, H. 
Maj. Richard R. Browning, H. 
Maj. Deloris A. Bumper??? 
Maj. Daryll C. Cameron |BRGse ce eee 
Maj. John C. Chester Ree x. 
Maj. Marcus Covington, JIT 
Maj. Patrick L. Dale K. 
Maj. Michael A. Divitte zee 
Maj. Loren J. English p??? 

Maj. Walter R. Ernst, IF??? 
Maj. William D. Ferre NT. 
Maj. Ralph E. Fowble, 7e 
Maj. Norman J. Goldstein 
Maj. Therman W. Hodge 
Ma). David C. Hurlbut Bases eesee 
Maj. David W. Keller? 

Maj. Keith H. Keppen be 
Maj. Frederick G. Kuhn??? 
Maj. John A. McCormick |ERAsece eee 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
EII XXX-XX-XXXX 


. Joseph P, McGrad 


Ronald H. Mor, 
John E. Perg??? 

. Alan T. Reid ? 

. Frank D. Reza? x 
Richard W. Ser fasse??? 
Rudolph L. Shipek I 
. Willis J. Thayer . 
Elton G. Thompson??? 
. Lowell V, Ueland x. 
Ronald B. Wetterau??? 
. Lester R. Williams??? 
Ronald T. immer ? nn 


JUDGE ADVOCATE 


. Stuart A. Brody A 
. Parker A. Denaco 3 
Patrick J, Sampson š 


MEDICAL CORPS 


. Dennis A. Higdon, 
Frederic W. Stearns 8 
Byron B. Timberlake . 


NURSE CORPS 


Maj Wilma A. Engstrom DD 
Maj. Calvin M. Ichinose aByyaxaceey 
IN THE Navy 


The following-named lieutenant com- 
manders of the U.S. Navy for temporary pro- 
motion to the grade of commander in the 
line, pursuant to title 10, United States Code, 
sections 5769 and 5791, subject to qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law: 

Abler, Ronald J. Baker, William D. 
Affeld, Richard L. Baldy, Mark B. 

Airlie, Jack G., Jr. Balling, Chris M. 
Aldrich, James H., Jr. Bankert, Harlan R., Jr. 
Anderson, Jon E. Barker, Joseph H., III 
Aranyos, John R. Barry, Robert F. 

Arey, Sheldon C. Bastad, David D. 
Armitage, Charles E. Batcheller, Peter L. 
Armstrong, Richard C.Bates, John C., Jr. 
Arnold, James L. Bates, Kenneth S., Jr. 


Aunchman, Leman J., Bartholomew, Glenn 
Jr. S. 


Baughman, John D. 
Beard, irvin E., Jr. 
Beck, Brent W. 


Cook, James B., II 
Cook, Jon L. 

Corry, Vincent H. 
Bedinger, Henry J. Coughlin, James W. 
Beinbrink, Jeffrey R. Council, George S., Jr. 
Belden, William E., Jr.Cover, Martin L., III 
Bellamy, David B. Crahan, Gary M. 
Bentson, David A, Craighill, John S. 
Bentz, John R. Craine, John W., Jr. 
Bernard, Paul L. Criss, Nicholas R., III 
Bettinger, Robert G. Crosby, Dennis A. 
Birchmier, Charles O. Cunningham, Randall 
Blankinship, Leslie S. H 


Bloyer, Stanley F. Currie, Michael P. 
Bodenweber, William Curtis, James A. 


K., Jr. Cushman, Charles W., 
Bodie, Jeffrey G. Jr. 


Bostian, Richard M. Pabbieri, Peter V., Jr. 
Bowler, Roland T. E., Dadson, James B. 


III Dahlinger, Frank W. 
Boyd, Robert M. Dail, James A. 


Boyer, Robert F. Dailey, Donald C. 
Bradley, Richard J., Dale, Louis B., JT. 


Jr. Daughtry, Joseph S. 
Brandenburger, Rob- she A PET 


ert B. 
Davis, David W., III 
Branum Richard C. Davison, John W. 


Breglio, Robert A., JT. Dawson, Gerald H. 
Brennan, Lawrence M Decker, Thomas R. 


Jr. 
Degruy, Charles M. 
5 Delear, Denis W. 
Broadhurst, William 8 Thomas V., 


T 
Broderick, Donald J. Dengler, Frank G. 
Brown, Duane L. Dewar, Dorel J., Jr. 
Brown, Gerald A. 
Diamond, Emil R., Jr. 

Bruner, Michael G. 
Bryant, Gary W. Dilks, Robert W. 

a Dinkel, Robert E., Jr. 


Brydges, Richard R. 
Dodds, Victor E. 
Bubeck, Richard B. Donat, Winfield, III 


sh, eta Chazles'C., Donnelly, William M. 
Buck, Robert M. Ir. Doran, Walter F. 
Buckley, Gerard F. Doroshenk, Theodore 
Bulkeley, Peter W. Douglas, Charles O. 
Bullock, James W. Downing, Donald A. 
Bunch, Gerald D. Doyle, Hugh J. 

Burch, John C. Drake, John O., Jr. 
Burchell, Charles R. Dries, David I. 
Burgess, Kenneth C. Driscoll, Joseph E., Jr. 
Burggren, Peter C. Dufresne, William F. 
Burns, Joseph M. Dullaghan, 

Burns, Joseph D. William E., 

Burns, William R., Jr, Duncan, John H. 
Burrow, Barry V. Dunn, Ivan M. 
Butterworth, Robert Durgin, Harlan M. 

M. Dutton, Hubert L., Jr. 
Buttinger, James D. Eckart, James E. 
Caldereila, Rocco J, Eckler, Joseph F. 
Caldwell, Ellis A. Eklund, Gary J. 
Calhoun, William M. Ellis, James O., Jr. 
Calnan, Gary S. Ellis, Michael A. 
Cameron, Robert B., English, Robert H. 

Jr. Erskine, John R. 
Campbell, Jay. A. Evans, William A., IV 
Campbell, Robert B. Evert, Richard D. 
Campbell,. William H. Eysenbach, Karl 
Candler, David W. Faber, Douglas E. 
Carbone, Nicholas D. Faddis, Walter H. 
Carroll, Charles L., Faison, Charles C. 

II Fallon, William J. 
Caruso, Michael J. Fantauzzo, Richard A. 
Case, Gary R. Farlow, Michael J. 
Cassat, Gary I. Farver, Richard K. 
Chamberlain, Martin Ferriter, Nicholas M. 

L. Fielding, Harvey G. 
Champe, John E. Fifer, Richard M. 
Charest, Jerry R. Figueras, 

Chicoine, Rene J. Raymond J., III 
Christensen, Paul E. Finch, David C. 
Christopher, Angelus Fini, Wallace P. 

D. Finley, Thomas F., Jr. 
Church, David E. Finney, David H. 
Clark, Bartlett L. Fitzpatrick, John L. 
Cleal, Stephen R. Fletcher, Bennie L., III 
Cochran, Deford E. Floyd, Anthony III 
Collins, Martin K. Ford, Thomas J. 
Colucci, Robert J. Fowler, Ormond C., Jr. 
Colvert, Robert G. Fraim, Thomas S. 
Combs, Robert M. Franklin, Ronald E. 
Comer, Joseph S. Franson, 

Connell, Hugh D., II William E., Jr. 
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Fraser, Donald R. 
Frederick, Georgie R. 
Freman, Floyd E. 
French, Timothy A. 
Fritsch, Curtis P., III 
Fritz, Gerald W. 
Gabriel, Charles A. 
Gabrielson, Dale E. 
Gaffney, Wiliam A. 
Gagne, Gregory M. 
Gates, Christopher G. 
Geismar, 

Donald D., Jr. 
Gerhardt, Robert R. 
Gertz, Wayne H. 
Giardina, 

Thomas J., II 
Gilbert, Arthur J. 
Giles, Donald A. 
Givens, Todd W. 
Glanzman, 

Denman P. 
Glerum, Michael D. 
Glover, James R., Jr. 
Gordon, John H. 
Gorman, Joseph D. 
Gottschalk, Glenn F. 
Gracie, David L. 
Graham, Edward, 1V 
Gravatt, Brent L. 
Gray, Stephen V. 
Green, Jon N. 
Green, Thomas F. 
Griffin, Henry N. 
Guilfoil, Thomas P. 
Gumbert, Ronald D., 

Jr. 

Gurick, Gerald A. 
Gwinn, William H. 
Habel, Paul G. 
Hack, Theodore W. 
Hackathorn, Dennis 

G. 

Haley, Mark C. 
Hammond, Rayford E. 
Halley, Elmer J., Jr. 
Hanley, Paul W. 
Hansell, Paul J. 
Hanson, J. Patrick 
Hanson, Robert M. 
Hart, Joseph E., Jr. 
Hartnett, James T. 
Hartsell, Harry W. 
Hatcher, Douglas C. 
Hawkins, Robert B. 


Hawthorne, Robert E., 


Jr. 
Hearn, Robert V. 
Heaton, Joel B. 
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Hutcheson, Thomas 
M., Jr. 
Idsinga, William 
inman, John P. 
Irelan, Dennis W. 
Isert, Eugene S. 
Jacobs, Frederick T. 
Jacobs, Gerald K. 
Jacobs, James C. 
Jaeger, Richard J., III 
Jankovic, Oleg 
Johns, Raymond S. 
Johnson, Donald H., 
Jr. 
Johnson, Edward R. 
Johnson, Jerry L. 
Johnston, Richard H., 
III 
Johnston, Thomas D. 
Jonas, Michael P. 
Jones, Albert D. 
Jones, Edward M. 
Joy, Ernest H., II 
Joyce, James E. 
Julihn, Lawrence S. 
Junek, John F. 
Jurcheck, John C. 
Kainer, Edward L. 
Kaiser, Larry L. 
Kane, John E. 
Kanive, Paul E. 
Keef, Mark B. 
Keefer, Richard L. 
Keegan, Lawrence T. 
Keller, William C. 
Kelley, Michael B. 
Kelly, Lawrence M. 
Kelly, Robert B., Jr. 
Kent, Melton, T. 
Kent, Thomas, R. 
Kerr, Peter, J. 
Kieley, John J., III 
King W. O. Jr. 
Kinney, James C. 
Kish, Robert A. 
Kline, Edward M., Jr. 
Knowles, Robert T. 
Koch, Patrick P. 
Koopman, Theodore 
Kowalchik, Sergei M. 
Kozuch, Bernard S. 
Kramer, Steven B. 
Kreft, Robert J. 
Krol, Joseph J., Jr. 
Krubsack, Robert L. 
Lakari, Robert E. 
Lamon, Thomas I. 
Lang, Robert E. 
Lang, Ronald J. 


Hedderson, Thomas M.Langbehn, Craig A. 


Hedger, Bernard J. 
Hefkin, Donald C. 
Heidner, James C. 
Heilig, William W., Jr. 


Heinemann, Alfred G., 


III 
Heisig, Alan L. 


Hendrickson, Dean M., 


Jr. 
Hendrix, Royal F., III 
Hensley, James M. 
Hewitt, Leslie W., Jr. 
Hiatt, Douglas G. 
Hickok, John H. 
Highfill, Harry M. 
Hills, Norman A. 
Hinkle, James B. 
Hinman, Thomas T. 
Hodson, Paul R. 
Hofer, Eric L. 
Holl, Stephen T. 
Holt, James S. 
Honeycutt, Anthony 

O. 
Horne, Robert J. 
Howitt, Leslie A. 
Hubbs, Phillip M. 
Hudson, Gerald P. 
Hulsey, William J. 
Humphreys, Alvin N. 
Hunter, Gerald F., Jr. 


Hurst, Errol R. 


Lareau, Jerome P. 
Larson, Keith H. 
Larson, Robin C. 
Law, Charles E. 
Lawson, Peter G., II 
Lear, George B., Jr. 
Leddy, William R. 
Lee, Gary L. 
Lee, Robert E. 
Lehman, Brian L. 
Leo, Charles R., III 
Leonard, Robert E. 
Lesley, Ronnie J. 
Leslie, John C., Jr. 
Lindfors, Bo G. 
Loeffler, Stephen R. 
Lohden, Frederick C. 
Long, Peter A. C. 
Love, Jimmy R. 
Loy, Marvel H., Jr. 
Ludwig, Frederick G., 
Jr. 
Lundahl, David C. 
Lutes, Thomas E. 
Lynch, Lynn M. 
Lyons, John J. 
MacDonald, Douglas 
M. 
Mach, Raymond J., Jr. 
MacNeill, Kent V. L. 
Macomber, Jonathan 
D. 
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Madden, Lewis D. 
Madden, Thomas F. 
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Osteen, Michael D. 
Ostertag, Marc A., II 


Mahew, William E., JrOverton, John C. 


Markley, Daniel C. 
Marks, Norman A. 
Maroon, Jerry W. 
Marshall, Gregory S. 
Martin, Jack E. 
Martin, Michael D, 
Martin, William C. 
Marvel, Dennis C. 


Owens, Gregg O. 
Parker, Jimmy W. 
Parker, Joseph W., 
Ir. 

Parrish, John M. 
Parsons, Dennis I. 
Paschall, Jack, III 
Patten, Leo G. 


Marzetta, Dante R., II Payne, John S. 


Mattioda, Ronald L. 
Mayo, Richard W. 
Mazza, Joseph D. 
mati Michael 


Mete William J., 
IV 


McComas, Jon P. 


Pear, Willard F. 

Peck, Jeffrey A. 
Penfold, Robert R. 
Penque, Charles W., Jr 
Perkins, Thomas W. 
Perrin Clifford S. 
Peter, Leo E., Jr. 
Peterson, Arne M. 


McCracken, William LPeterson, John W. 
McCraith, Laurence P-Pfeiffer, John F. 


McCrary, Michael S. 


Phoebus, Ronald W. 


McCulloch, Edward A. Pierce, Paul G. 


McCullough, Van L. 
McDaniel, Garold S. 


McGinnis, Stephen J. 


McHatton, James T. 
McKinnon, Clark D. 
McLean, Michael A. 


Pierpont, Peter S. 
Pigoski, Thomas M. 
Pisz, Robert J. 
Piwowar, Thomas M. 
Place, Cameron B. 
Polk, Albret S., III 


McManamon, Vincent Pollard, Don P. 


McQuiston, Michael 
K. 

Meade, Richard J. 

Merickel, Michael R. 

Merkel, Sherman J., 
Jr. 

Mero, Kenneth 


Pomberg, John A. 
Poniatowski, Tadeusz 
S. 

Pope, David L. 
Porter, Gary R. 
Porter, Joel A. 
Porter, John C. 
Potter, John E., II 


Migrala, Walter M., Ir Prestero, Mark G. 


Millard, Warren J. 
Miller, Bruce M. 
Miller, Gary W. 
Mitchell, Anthony E. 
Mitchell, Theodore A. 


Mitschang, George W. 


Moffat, Michael E. 
Moldenhauer, Ernest 
W. Jr. 
Monaco, Anthony V. 
Monk, Carl W., Jr. 
Monroe, Jerry M. 
Montgomery, 
Richard L. 
Moore, Richard W. 
Moore, Thomas W. 
Moore, Timothy B. 
Morris, Raymond 
J., Jr, 
Morris, William D. 
Mueller, Frank A., Jr. 
Munger, Edmund C. 
Murphy, Arthur V. 
Murphy, 
Murphy. 
Murray, Richard S. 
Murrell, Douglas M. 
Myers, Roger E. 
Myslivy, Guy E 
Nanos, George P., Jr. 
Neal, Basil E., Jr. 
Neiman, Arthur D. 
Nekomoto, David S. 
Nelson, Dwayne H. 
Neville, Thomas J. 
Noble, Russell L. 
Nordean, Dayid L. 
Norman, Ronald W. 
Norris, William L. 
Norris, William L., 
Jr. 
Nosal, Leonard J. 
Nosco, Robert G. 
O'Connell, Donald D. 
Ogle, John L., Jr. 
Ohnemus, Donald P. 
Oliver, James H. 
Olsen, Wayne L. 
Oltraver, Dennis A. 
Osburn, Vernon R. 
Oser, Eric L. 
Osiecki, Arthur E. 
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Pribula, Stephen M. 
Prisaznick, David L. 
Proctor, Kenneth A. 
Purhonen, Steven C. 
Putnam, William L, 
Pyetzki, Charles M. 
Quigley, Stephen T., 
Jr. 


Ralston, Michael G. 
Ramsay, Robert L., III 
Rankin, Charles R. 
Reed, Maynard M. 
Rice, Marvin R. 
Richards, Jesse M., III 
Richardson, Arthur F. 
Richardson, Murriel 
L., Jr. 
Richey, Daniel O. 
Ries, Kenneth L. 
Riley, Charles W. 
Robb, Warren A. 
Robbins, Thomas F. 
Robertson, Terry G. 


James L., III Robison, Thomas S. 


Rollen, Claude T. 
Romanski, Paul A. 
Roser, James H., Jr. 
Ross, Paul D., Jr. 
Rossing, Bruce W. 
Rouse, Francis C., Jr. 
Rowland, Charles B. 
Rud, Gilman E. 
Russell, Bayard W. 
Ruys, Ronald E. 
Ryan, Jerry R. 

Ryan, John R. 

Ryan, Norbert R., Jr. 
Ryon, Roger L. 
Sabatini, Joseph F. 
Sadauskas, Leonard 
Safley, Gordon W. 
Samuels, Michael W. 
Sanders, Thompson E. 
Santoro, David J. 
Sargent, David P., Jr. 
Savage, Wayne F. 
Scalzo, John C. 
Schaeffer, Robert C. 
Schantz, Curtiss W., Jr 
Scheber. Thomas K. 
Scheu, David R. 
Schiller, Frederick C, 


Schimmel, Carl W., 
III 


Schmidt, William W. 


Schmitt, Jackie M. 
Schoch, William L. 
Schuhl, James C. 
Schwikert, Frank D. 
Scott, Richard T., Jr. 
Seider, Michael S. 
Sell, John C. 
Senft, Milton L. 
Seward, Theodore C., 
Jr. 
Shaw, Robert E. 
Shedd, Stephen T. 
Sheffield, Terry Ran- 
dolph 
Sheldon, John T. 
Sheldrick, Ralph C. 
Shepard, Peter A. 
Shick, John C. 
Shields, Joseph C. 
Shive, Clifford L., Jr. 
Simoneaux, Donald 
O 


Slattery, Michael G. 
Smiley, Michael C. 
Smith, Connor L. 
Smith, Harry L., Jr. 
Smith, James L. 
Smith, Michael J. 
Smith, Raymond C., 
Jr. 
Smith, Robert W. 
Snyder, Luther W., 
Jr. 
Soares, Paul L. 
Sollenberger, Robert 
T 


Sommers, Thomas A. 


Sorce, Anthony M. 
Southgate, Gregg V. 
Spahr, Otto W., III 
Spears, Oliver K., 
III 
Speed, Danny L. 
Spengel, Michael F. 
Stanley, David I. 
Statskey, Paul R. 
Street, Ernest L. 
Stuits, James D. 
Sullivan, James D. 
Sullivan, Timothy J. 
Surdyk, Michael G. 


Thomas Mack Allen, 
Jr. 
Thompson, Jerry A. 
Thormeyer, Carl D. 
Tilson, Paul E., Jr. 
Tilton, Ronald W. 
Tinkel, Terrence L, 
Toone, James J. 
Trautman, Kurt M. 
Treis, Robert E. 
Trotter, Richard L. 
Trumbower, Glen C. 
Tucker, Gerald D. 
Tulloch, Allan W. 
Turner, Horatio W., IV 
Uhrin, John J., III 
Uplinger, Leon J. 
Upton, Thomas G. 
Urbanek, Keith A. 
Vanderwest, James R. 
Vansickle, Garth A. 
Vivian, William C. 
Volland, Karl F., Jr. 
Waddell, Ronald D. 
Wagner, Lynn T. 
Ward, Chester D. 
Ward, Paul C. 
Warner, Carl D. 
Wasowski, Walter M. 
Wasson, Gary C. 
Watts, James A. 
Weeks, Robert A. 
Wehry, Allen C. 
Weinberg, Kenneth P. 
Westbygibson, 
Peter B. 
Westmoreland, 
Michael N. 
Whatley, James W. 
White, Craig C. L. 
White, Sidney R., III 
Wikstrom, Raymond 
M 


Williams, Jack B., Jr. 
Williamson, 

Robert C. J. 
Wilson, Wayne B. 
Wire, Keith R. 

Wise, Cletus F. 

Witt, Theodore C. W. 

Woerner, James P., Jr. 

Wood, Kenneth A., Jr. 

Woodall, Stephen R. 

Wooldridge, Francis 
R. 


Sutton, Mahlon R., II Wrynn, John P. 


Svendsen, Michael R. 


Yockey, James W. 
York, Gerald L. 


Swaggart, Kenneth W.York, Russell C. 


Taylor, Malcolm P., 
Jr. 


Ziller, Gay M., Jr. 
Zuch, Ronald C. 


The following-named women lieutenant 


commanders of the U.S. Navy for permanent 
promotion to the grade of commander in the 
line, pursuant to title 10, United States Code, 
sections 5771 and 5791, subject to qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law: 
Beckhart, Sherry D. S. Hill, Karen D. 
Brisbois, Willine C. Mullen, Virginia C. 
Coker, Barbara K. Pironti, La Vonne D. 
Franzia, Mary L. Sheridan, Anna L. 
Hayes, Maryanne Wallis, Mabel L. 

IN THE Navy 

Bruce R. Dailey, Naval Reserve Officers 
Training Corps candidate to be appointed 
permanent ensign in the line or staff corps 
of the U.S. Navy, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law. 

Harry G. Kennedy, U.S. Naval Reserve, to 
be appointed permanent commander and 
temporary captain in the Medical Corps of 
the U.S. Navy, subject to qualification there- 
for as provided by law. 

The following-named Naval Reserve officers 
to be appointed permanent commander in 
the Medical Corps of the U.S. Navy, subject 
to qualification therefor as provided by law: 

Noll, John B. Reyes, Antonio F. 


The following-named Naval Reserve officers 
to be appointed permanent Heutenant com- 
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mander in the Medical Corps of the U.S. 
Navy, subject to qualification therefor as pro- 
vided by law: 
Carlson, Bruce E. 
Praba, Sudha M. Rosario, Roberto B. 
Prentice, Peter S. Tinana, Andres M. 

The following-named Naval Reserve offi- 
cers to be appointed permanent lieutenant 
commander and temporary commander in 
the Medical Corps of the U.S. Navy, subject 
to qualification therefore as provided by law: 
Banka, Robert P. Hargrove, Charles B. 
Bearss, Rollin W. Lunetti, Thomas L. 
Dresser, Thomas P. 

Dan R. White, U.S. Naval Reserve, to be 
appointed permanent lieutenant commander 
and temporary commander in the Dental 
Corps of the U.S. Navy, subject to qualifica- 
tion therefor as provided by law: 


The following-named enlisted candidates 
to be appointed permanent ensign in the 
Medical Service Corps of the U.S. Navy, sub- 
ject to qualification therefor as provided by 
law: 

Alexander, William A. Kollasch, Douglas J. 
Barron, Danny M. Lawson, Frank G. 
Benton, Earnest E. Lazzaro, Gregory W. 
Carpenter, Jerry L. Mavridoglou, 

Davis, David R. Theodoros A. 
Earley, Jerry D. Molnar, Dennis J. 
Forsha, Joseph D. Nichols, Steven M. 
Foss, Geoffrey W. Randall, Arthur E. 
Hansen, Christian Sparks, Johnny R. 

W., III Stoops, Dennis E. 
Hines, William E. Webb, Benjamin F 
Hood, Barry F. 

Jenkins, Samuel 

P., Jr. 


Lt. Robert Mendez, U.S. Navy, retired, to be 
reappointed a permanent lieutenant, from 
the Temporary Disability Retired List, sub- 
ject to qualification therefor as provided by 
law. 

Arthur B. Kliefoth ITI, U.S. Navy, to be 
appointed a permanent commander in the 
Medical Corps of the Reserve of the U.S. 
Navy, subject to qualification therefor as pro- 
vided by law. 

John E. Wimmer, U.S. Navy, to be ap- 
pointed a temporary commander in the Medi- 
cal Corps of the Reserve of the U.S. Navy, 
subject to qualification therefor as provided 
by law. 

Martin T. Tyler, U.S. Navy, to be appointed 
a temporary commander in the Dental Corps 
of the Reserve of the U.S. Navy, subject to 
qualification therefor as provided by law. 

Robert T. Dufort, ex-U.S, Navy officer, to 
be appointed a temporary commander in the 
Medical Corps of the Reserve of the U.S. 
Navy, subject to qualification therefor as 
provided by law. 


Rodriguez, Jesus 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate June 9, 1981: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Chester A. Crocker, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
State, vice Richard M. Moose, resigned. 

The above nomination was approved sub- 
ject to the nominee’s commitment to respond 
to requests to appear and testify before any 
duly constituted committee of the Senate. 
FEDERAL EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT AGENCY 

Fred Joseph Villella, of California, to be 
an Associate Director of the Federal Emer- 
gency Management Agency, vice Frank A. 
Camm, resigned. 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


June 9, 1981 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

The Lord is my light and my salva- 
tion; whom shall I fear? The Lord is 
the strength of my life; of whom shall I 
be afraid.—Psalms 27: 1. 

Lord, we acknowledge that only a 
foolish person admits no fears as the 
paths of life are walked, and we praise 
Your name that in spite of all that 
would overwhelm, You are yet our 
hope and source of daily strength. 
Help us to develop a desire for recon- 
ciliation among peoples and nations 
that Your perfect love will cast one 
fear and distrust and we will learn to 
look to others not with hatred or the 
desire for advantage, but knowing that 
by a righteous faith, we may see light 
and walk in peace. In Your name we 
pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the 
House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 

Mr. HARTNETT. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to clause 1, rule I, I demand a 
vote on agreeing to the Speaker’s ap- 
proval of the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the Chair's approval of the Journal. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. HARTNETT. Mr. Speaker, I 
object to the vote on the ground that 
a quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 344, nays 
7, present 1, not voting 79, as follows: 

[Roll No. 65) 


Boland 
Bolling 
Boner 
Bonior 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (CO) 
Broyhill 
Burton, John 


Burton, Phillip 
Butler 
Campbell 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Clinger 
Coats 

Coelho 
Coleman 
Collins (TX) 
Conable 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
Coughlin 
Coyne, William 
Crane, Daniel 
Crane, Philip 
Crockett 
D'Amours 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Danielson 
Dannemeyer 


Mica 
Mikulski 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (OH) 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell (NY) 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Molinari 
Hammerschmidt Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 


Solomon 
Spence 
St Germain 


Vander Jagt 


Williams (OH) 


NAYS—7 


Jones (OK) 
Mitchell (MD) 
Sabo 


Evans (IA) 
Goodling 


Jacobs 
Hightower 


Hiler 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Johnston 
Jones (TN) 
Kastenmeter 


PRESENT—1 
Ottinger 


NOT VOTING—179 


Albosta 
Applegate 
Ashbrook 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Blanchard 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Brown (OH) 
Burgener 
Byron 
Carman 
Carney 
Chappell 
Chappie 
Chisholm 
Clay 
Collins (IL) 


Goldwater 
Grisham 
Harkin 
Heckler 
Hilis 
Howard 
Hunter 
Jones (NC) 
Kemp 

Lee 

Long (LA) 
Lott 
Lowery 
Madigan 
Martin (IL) 
McKinney 
Michel 
Mollohan 
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So the Journal was approved. 
The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 


Zeferetti 
Dougherty 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
RANGEL) laid before the House the fol- 
lowing communication from the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
June 9, 1981. 
Hon. Tuomas P. O'NEILL, Jr., 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the per- 
mission granted in the Rules of the House 
of Representatives, I have the honor to 
transmit a sealed envelope from The White 
House, received in the Clerk’s Office at 3:45 
p.m. on Monday, June 8, 1981 and said to 
contain a message from the President 
wherein he transmits the tenth special mes- 


Smith (OR) 
Snowe 
Snyder 


McHugh Solarz 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., O 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 
@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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sage for fiscal year 1981 under the Im- 
poundment Control Act of 1974. 
With kind regards, I am, 
Sincerely, 
EDMUND L. HENSHAW, Jr., 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 


FOUR PROPOSALS TO RESCIND 
THE BUDGET AUTHORITY 
AMOUNTS—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 
97-58) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid 
before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States; which was read and, together 
with the accompanying papers, with- 
out objection, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Impound- 
ment Control Act of 1974, I herewith 
report four proposals to rescind a total 
of $114.1 million in budget authority 
previously provided by the Congress. 
The rescission proposals affect pro- 
grams in the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency and the National Endow- 
ments for the Arts and Humanities. 
These proposals are a part of my con- 
tinuing effort to help reduce govern- 
ment spending. 

The details of the rescission propos- 
als are contained in the attached re- 
ports. 

RONALD REAGAN. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, June 8, 1981. 


CUTS THAT HURT 


(Mr. DOWNEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I must 
say I am enjoying watching the 
hubbub over at Treasury between Sec- 
retary Regan and his former 10-5-3 
lieutenants on the business round- 
table. 

If we had a dollar for each corporate 
jet bringing in executives to help get 
the administration back on track for 
their tax cuts, the Federal budget 
would be in surplus. You see, the 10-5- 
3 plan originated in corporate board 
rooms, Mr. Reagan bought it lock, 
stock and barrel, and naturally, it 
upsets these gentlemen when the 
President alters their plan without 
consultation. 

I am enjoying watching because it 
shows how little understanding of the 
legislative process business continues 
to have, how shocked the community 
was that their man, Ronald Reagan, 
would dare rein them in, and finally, it 
gives we opponents of 10-5-3 a chance 
to emphasize its real effect. Simply, it 
eliminates corporate taxes for some in- 
dustries and takes other industries 
down to levels significantly below that 
of the average family. 
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I recognize that my views on taxes 
may seem somewhat old fashioned to 
many of you born again supply siders, 
but I just feel somehow that Exxon 
and A.T. & T.’s tax rate should not be 
too much lower than that of the aver- 
age working man; 10-5-3 not only in- 
sures lower rates for corporations than 
for people, it eliminates taxes for a 
good many industries. 

As I look out over the country and 
see so many people affected by budget 
cuts—school lunches, student loans, 
and so forth, it makes me feel good to 
see that these guys from business can 
understand too. It hurts to find out 
that you are going to get a quarter 
trillion dollars less in tax breaks than 
you thought you were going to get. 
Times are hard for all of us. 


TERRORIST LEADERS IN 
WASHINGTON 


(Mr. McDONALD asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I was shocked to receive a press 
release (Information Note No. 3581, 
June 5, 1981) from the United Nations 
Center Against Apartheid, announcing 
a conference on the United States and 
South Africa held at Howard Universi- 
ty and which listed the speakers as in- 
cluding B. Akporode Clark, chairman 
of the U.N. Special Committee on 


Apartheid; Oliver R. Tambo, presi- 


dent, African National Congress 
(ANC); Moses Garoeb, administrative 
secretary of the South West Africa 
People’s Organization (SWAPO); Rep- 
resentative WILLIAM Gray, vice-chair- 
man, Congressional Black Caucus; Dr. 
Robert Cummings, Department of Af- 
rican Studies, Howard University; 
Canon Robert C. S. Powell, director, 
African Office, National Council of 
Churches; and Randall Robinson, di- 
rector of Transafrica. 

It is shocking that two high-level 
leaders of Soviet-dominated terrorist 
groups, the African National Congress 
and South West Africa People’s Orga- 
nization, were permitted to enter the 
United States and travel without re- 
striction. 

While in Washington, Tambo met 
with some Members of the House and 
Senate in an effort to lend an aura of 
credibility to his brutal terrorist orga- 
nization. 

I understand that this Marxist ter- 
rorist today plans to visit Atlanta, and 
lunch with its mayor, Maynard Jack- 
son. That Mr. Jackson, properly occu- 
pied with directing a manhunt for the 
killers of innocent children in his city, 
should meet with a man who directs 
the murder of innocent people in 
South Africa—both black and white— 
is an affront to decent people. 
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REPRESENTATIVE BEDELL AP- 
PLAUDS REPRESENTATIVE BE- 
REUTER ON O’NEILL MOVE 


(Mr. BEDELL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Speaker, I am ex- 
tremely pleased that Congressman BE- 
REUTER has decided to actively involve 
himself in stopping the O'Neill irriga- 
tion project in Nebraska—a waste of 
taxpayers’ money which I have been 
trying to stop for several years. His 
help will be very much appreciated in 
our attempt to provide for cost-effec- 
tive expenditure of taxpayers’ hard- 
earned money rather than voting for 
funding of a pork barrel water project. 

I have been involved in this fight for 
several years and it appears that we 
may finally win the battle. If so it will 
prove that it pays never to give up. 

If O'Neill were completed, the tax- 
payers would foot the bill to the tune 
of over $4,000 per acre for irrigation of 
farmland that would realize benefits 
of only $400 per acre. 

With our national effort to elimi- 
nate wasteful and unnecessary Gov- 
ernment spending, this project is a 
prime candidate to be halted. We have 
a great and easy opportunity to save 
over a third of a billion dollars by 
scrapping O'Neill, which is less than 2 
percent complete. I welcome Congress- 
man BEREUTER’s assistance in this 
effort. 


WHO WANTS TO DESTROY 
ISRAEL? 


(Mr. SCHUMER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today because so much of a storm has 
evolved about the Israeli raid on the 
Iraqi nuclear powerplant. I thought 
the Members of this body would be en- 
lightened by a couple of quotations. 
One is from Sadam Hussein on the 
Bagdad Voice of the People on August 
20, 1980. He stated: 

When we reject the Zionist entity's deci- 
sion to take Jerusalem as its capital, we do 
not mean that we recognize Tel Aviv as its 
capital. We consider it a usurper of the ter- 
ritory of Palestine and of other Arab terri- 
tories. * * * Some people may ask if this de- 
cision is the best that can be taken. No, a 
better decision would be to destroy Tel Aviv 
with bombs, but we have to use the weapons 
available until it is actually possible to re- 
spond to the enemy with bombs. 

That is a quotation from the Presi- 
dent of Iraq. 

A leading Iraqi paper, Al Tawrah, on 
October 4, 1980, stated: 

The Iranian people should not fear the 
Iraqi nuclear which is not intended to be 
used against Iran but against the Zionist 
enemy. 
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I ask you, ladies and gentlemen of 
this House, to pose an analogous situa- 
tion. Let us imagine that Mexico were 
building a nuclear reactor. Let us also 
imagine that Mexico were a hostile 
power to the United States, and that 
its President and leading newspapers 
had threatened to use their military 
means to destroy us. Let us imagine 
that we had tried for a year through 
diplomatic means to reduce this threat 
to our very existence, and were unsuc- 
cessful. Given that situation, what 
would the United States do? 

I ask the ladies and gentlemen of 
this House to contemplate this anal- 
ogy before condemning Israel for its 
action against Iraq. 


CONGRESSMAN GARCIA INTRO- 
DUCES COMPANION LEGISLA- 
TION TO H.R. 2121, THE SUR- 
PLUS SCHOOL CONVERSION 
ACT 


(Mr. GARCIA asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing companion legislation 
to H.R. 2121, the Surplus School Con- 
version Act, which I introduced earlier 
this session. H.R. 2121 provides funds 
to local educational agencies for the 
renovation of underutilized school 
buildings. The companion legislation I 
am introducing today is a result of a 
recent General Accounting Office 
report recommending a Federal policy 
requiring Federal agencies with grant 
construction programs to consider the 
use of vacant schools in lieu of new 
construction. 

In this era of twin and sometimes 
conflicting concerns of economy and 
environment, I believe this measure 
makes sense. According to the Catalog 
of Federal and Domestic Assistance, 24 
Federal grant programs in fiscal year 
1979 were authorized to provide fund- 
ing for brick-and-mortar construction 
projects. Funding authorizations for 
these programs totaled over $5.8 bil- 
lion. Many of these programs provide 
funds for a wide range of construction 
projects, including social service, 
health centers, libraries, low-rent 
housing, police stations, vocational 
education training schools, recreation 
facilities, small infirmaries, nursing 
care homes, and day care facilities. 

However, the Federal agencies re- 
sponsible for administering the pro- 
grams do not require State and local 
jurisdictions that request funding for 
new construction to routinely consider 
the feasibility of renovating available 
vacant or underutilized schools to 
meet their needs. Such a requirement 
could increase the opportunities for 
making effective use of vacant schools 
and result in significant savings to the 
Federal Government. 
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Because there may be opportunities 
for substantial cost savings by using 
more vacant schools in lieu of new 
construction, the GAO believes, and I 
concur, that an evaluation of the feasi- 
bility of using such schools should be 
required before construction funds are 
awarded to grantees. Also, since the 
opportunity spans many Federal pro- 
grams, I believe there should be a Fed- 
eral policy requiring Federal agencies 
with grant construction programs to 
consider the use of vacant schools in 
lieu of new construction. 


BIAGGI REACTION TO ISRAEL 
ACTION AGAINST IRAQ 


(Mr. BIAGGI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration’s condemnation of Israel 
was unfortunately too hasty when one 
considers the real and present danger 
posed to Israel by the Iraq atomic re- 
actor. Our own intelligence reports in- 
dicated that the reactor could have 
been operational within a matter of 
weeks and could produce offensive 
weaponry. The Israeli action was more 
in self defense than an offensive 
attack which would not be in violation 
of U.S. law. It is important to consider 
the fact that Iraq has been at war 
with Israel and the President of Iraq 
has threatened to use the nuclear 
bomb against Israel. A strong and sov- 
ereign Israel is critical to a stable 
Middle East which in turn is vital to 
our national security. Considering tra- 
ditional Arab hostility to the very ex- 
istence of Israel—I maintain that their 
action was necessary for their own in- 
ternal security. 


REAL ISSUE IN ISRAELI RAID IS 
PROLIFERATION OF ATOMIC 
WEAPONS MATERIAL 


(Mr. MARKEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Speaker, the real 
issue is not whether we should con- 
demn or praise Israel for Sunday’s 
attack on the Iraqi nuclear reactor. 
The real issue is the proliferation of 
atomic weapons material caused by 
the export of sophisticated nuclear 
technology by the United States and 
Western European countries. 

Why should we blame Israel when 
the real culprits are the French and 
the Italians who supplied Iraq a coun- 
try with enough oil to build an oil- 
fired electricity plant on every oasis in 
this country with a nuclear research 
reactor which uses highly enriched 
uranium which can be converted easily 
and directly into an atomic bomb? 

Before we judge Israel too quickly, 
Mr. Speaker, we should remember 
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that they are in a state of war with 
Iraq because Iraq has never agreed to 
sign the Middle East cease-fire. In ad- 
dition the President of Iraq has stated 
publicly that the nuclear reactor and 
its bomb-grade fuel would be used 
against Israel. In sum, Israel had its 
back against the wall, and from their 
point of view had no alternative but to 
destroy the Iraqi reactor. 

I am introducing today, Mr. Speaker, 
a sense-of-the-Congress resolution call- 
ing on President Reagan to seize this 
opportunity to completely reexamine 
U.S. nonproliferation policy and the 
controls that we required for the 
export of nuclear powerplants. I hope 
that all my colleagues will join with 
me in cosponsoring this resolution and 
that the failure of the current interna- 
tional nonproliferation policy will be 
ended and that tighter restrictions 
and prohibitions on any nuclear ex- 
ports will be our policy in the future. 


THE ONLY QUESTION: ARE THE 
SOVIET UNION AND CUBA 
BEHIND WHAT IS HAPPENING 
IN EL SALVADOR? 


(Mr. RUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. RUDD. Mr. Speaker, news sto- 
ries the last 2 days about the situation 
in El Salvador raise questions about 
last February’s white paper issued by 
our State Department. 

I am concerned, not by what is in or 
is not in the newsstories and the white 
paper, but the effect this might have 
in diverting our attention from the 
central issue of what is happening in 
that Central American nation. 

One question can be asked about El 
Salvador—and only one question need 
be asked. That is, does anyone serious- 
ly doubt that the Soviet Union and its 
client-ally Cuba are behind what is 
happening there? 

Accuracy is important in anything 
we do, and I deplore as much as 
anyone any misstatements or misrep- 
resentations that pop up in any 
report—whether a State Department 
white paper, or a newspaper’s so-called 
exposé story that turns out later to be 
a fraud. 

But in reading through the accounts 
of alleged inaccuracies in the El Salva- 
dor white paper, I see nothing to dis- 
pute the State Department comment 
of yesterday afternoon: “We stand by 
the conclusions of the white paper.” 

Mr. Speaker, let us not be drawn off 
the main point by a campaign of nit- 
picking, and that is: Are the Soviet 
Union and Cuba behind the effort to 
expand international communism in 
El Salvador or not? Of course they 
are. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the provisions of clause 5 of 
rule I, the Chair will now put the 
question on each motion on which fur- 
ther proceedings were postponed in 
the order in which that motion was 
entertained. 

Votes will be taken in the following 
order: 

H.R. 3240 by the yeas and nays; and 
H.R. 3239, by the yeas and nays. 

The Chair will reduce to 5 minutes 
the time for the second electronic 
vote. 


NATIONAL TELECOMMUNICA- 


TIONS AND INFORMATION AD- 
AUTHORIZA- 


MINISTRATION 
TION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
unfinished business is the question of 
suspending the rules and passing the 
bill, H.R. 3240. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Colorado (Mr. 
WIRTH) that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, H.R. 3240, on 
which the yeas and nays are ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 369, nays 
12, not voting 50, as follows: 

[Roll No. 66] 

YEAS—369 
Campbell 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Chisholm 
Clausen 
Clay 
Clinger 
Coats 
Coelho 
Coleman 
Collins (TX) 

Conable 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
Coughlin 
Coyne, James 
Coyne, William 


Addabbo 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Archer 
Aspin 
Atkinson 
AuCoin 
Bailey (MO) 
Bailey (PA) 
Barnard 


Burton, Phillip Early 
Butler Eckart 


Hall (OH) 
Hall, Ralph 
Hall, Sam 
Hamilton 


Hammerschmidt McEwen 


Hance 
Hansen (UT) 
Hartnett 
Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hendon 
Hertel 
Hightower 
Hiler 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Johnston 
Jones (NC) 
Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
Kastenmeier 


McCloskey 
McCollum 
McCurdy 
McDade 


Sawyer 
Scheuer 
Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schumer 
McGrath Seiberling 
McHugh 
McKinney 
Mica 

Mikulski 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (OH) 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell (MD) 
Mitchell (NY) 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Molinari 
Montgomery 


Shamansky 
Shannon 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Siljander 
Simon 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Smith (AL) 
Smith (1A) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith (OR) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Spence 

St Germain 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Stark 
Staton 
Stenholm 


Weber (OH) 
Weiss 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whitten 


Williams (MT) 
Williams (OH) 


Roberts (SD) 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Roemer 


Wilson 
Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 
Wortley 
Wright 
Wyden 
Wylie 

Yates 
Yatron 
Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Young (MO) 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


NAYS—12 


Evans (IN) 
Fascell 
Hansen (ID) 
Jenkins 


NOT VOTING—50 


Chappell Fary 
Ferraro 
Flippo 
Florio 
Foglietta 
Forsythe 
Fuqua 
Goldwater 
Grisham 
Harkin 


McDonald 
Pashayan 
Paul 
Solomon 


Edwards (OK) 


Sensenbrenner 
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Hillis 
Howard 
Kemp 
Loeffler 
Lott 
Madigan 
Michel 


Mollohan 
Petri 
Price 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Roe 
Rousselot 


0 1300 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Mollohan with Mr. Ashbrook. 

Mr. Fary with Mr. Lott. 

Mr. Chappell with Mr. Madigan. 

Mrs. Bouquard with Mr. Railsback. 

Mr. Fuqua with Mr. Michel. 

Mrs. Collins of Illinois with Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Price with Mr. Schulze. 

Mr. Traxler with Mr. Rousselot. 

Mr. Roe with Mr. Quillen. 

Mr. Stratton with Mr. Petri. 

Mr. Udall with Mr. Conte. 

Mr. White with Mr. Badham. 

. Dellums with Mr. Brown of Ohio. 
. Ferraro with Mr. Goldwater. 

. Foglietta with Mr. Hillis. 

. Harkin with Mr. Kemp. 

. Howard with Mr. Loeffler. 

. Flippo with Mr. Courter. 

. Albosta with Mr. Bafalis. 

. Florio with Mr. Burgener. 

Mrs. Byron with Mr. Carman. 

Mr. de la Garza with Mr. Edwards of 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. Carney with Mr. Dickinson. 

Mr. Grisham with Mr. Forsythe. 

So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION AUTHORIZATION 
ACT OF 1981 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
unfinished business is the question of 
suspending the rules and passing the 
bill, H.R. 3239, as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Colorado (Mr. 
WIRTH) that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, H.R. 3239, as 
amended, on which the yeas and nays 
are ordered, 

This will be a 5-minute vote. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 360, nays 
21, not voting 50, as follows: 

{Roll No. 67] 
YEAS—360 


Barnard Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Boner 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (CO) 
Broyhill 


Bailey (MO) 
Bailey (PA) 


Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Jones (NC) 
Jones (OK) 


LeBoutillier 
Lee 


Lehman 
Leland 


Miller (CA) 
Miller (OH) 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell (MD) 
Mitchell (NY) 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Molinari 
Montgomery 


Hamilton Murphy 
Hammerschmidt Murtha 
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Smith (NJ) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Spence 

St Germain 
Stanton 
Stark 
Staton 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Studds 
Swift 
Synar 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas 
Trible 
Vander Jagt 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Wampler 
Washington 
Watkins 


Waxman 
Weaver 
Weber (MN) 
Weber (OH) 
Weiss 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whitten 


Williams (MT) 
Williams (OH) 
Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 
Wortley 
Wright 


NAYS—21 
Evans (IN) 
Fasce. 


Wyden 
Wylie 

Yates 
Yatron 
Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Young (MO) 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Coleman 
Conyers 


Paul 

Ritter 
Roemer 
Smith (OR) 
Solomon 


1l 
Hansen (ID) 
Johnston 
McDonald 
McKinney Stangeland 
Mottl Stump 


NOT VOTING—50 
Edwards (OK) 


Crane, Daniel 
Crane, Philip 
Emerson 
Evans (GA) 


Albosta 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Bouquard 
Brown (OH) 
Burgener 
Byron 
Carney 
Chappell 
Collins (IL) 
Conte 
Cotter 
Courter 

de la Garza 
Dellums 
DeNardis 
Dickinson 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
Mr. Mollohan with Mr. Goldwater. 
Mr. Price with Mr. Kemp. 
Mr. Fary with Mr. Bafalis. 
Mr. Udall with Mr. Lott. 
Mrs. Collins of Illinois with Mr. Ralph M. 
Hall. 
Mr. Chappell with Mr. Loeffler. 
Mrs. Bouquard with Mr. Rousselot. 
Mr. Traxler with Mr. Madigan. 
Mr. White with Mr. Railsback. 
Mr. Roe with Mr. Michel. 
Mr. Stratton with Mr. Quillen. 
Ms. Ferraro with Mr. Petri. 
Mr. Dellums with Mr. Roberts of Kansas. 
Mr. de la Garza with Mr. Schulze. 
Mr. Albosta with Mr. Dickinson. 
. Florio with Mr. Grisham. 
. Fuqua with Mr. Hillis. 
. Flippo with Mr. Edwards of Oklaho- 


. Harkin with Mr. Walker. 

. Howard with Mr. Forsythe. 
. Foglietta with Mr. Courter. 
. Burgener with Mr. Badham. 

Mrs. Byron with Mr. Carney. 

Mr. Brown of Ohio with Mr. Conte. 

So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill, as amended, was passed. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON ENERGY AND COMMERCE 
TO FILE REPORT ON H.R. 2330, 
NUCLEAR REGULATORY COM- 
MISSION AUTHORIZATION FOR 
FISCAL YEARS 1982 AND 1983 
Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the Commit- 

tee on Energy and Commerce may 

have until midnight tonight to file a 
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report on H.R. 2330, the Nuclear Reg- 
ulatory Commission authorization for 
fiscal years 1982 and 1983. 

Mr. Speaker, this unanimous-con- 
sent request has been cleared with the 
minority. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE AP- 
PROPRIATION AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT, FISCAL YEAR 1982 


Mr. ZEFERETTI. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 147 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 


The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


H. Res. 147 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
3462) to authorize appropriations to carry 
out the activities of the Department of Jus- 
tice for fiscal year 1982, and for other pur- 
poses, and the first reading of the bill shall 
be dispensed with. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
continue not to exceed one hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. It shall be in order to consider 
the amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute recommended by the Committee on the 
Judiciary now printed in the bill as an origi- 
nal bill for the purpose of amendment 
under the five-minute rule, and all points of 
order against said substitute for failure to 
comply with the provisions of clause 5, rule 
XXI are hereby waived. At the conclusion 
of the consideration of the bill for amend- 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report 
the bill to the House with such amendments 
as may have been adopted, and any Member 
may demand a separate vote in the House 
on any amendment adopted in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole to the bill or to the com- 
mittee amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute. The previous question shall be consid- 
ered as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit with 
or without instructions. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from New York (Mr. ZEF- 
ERETTI) is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. ZEFERETTI. Mr. Speaker, for 
purposes of debate only, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Ari- 
zona (Mr. RHODES), pending which I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 147 
provides for the consideration of H.R. 
3462, the Department of Justice Ap- 
propriation Authorization Act for 
fiscal year 1982. The Rules Committee 
has granted an open rule, allowing 1 
hour of general debate to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chair- 
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man and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The rule makes in order a committee 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute recommended by the Judiciary 
Committee as an original bill for pur- 
poses of amendment. Further, House 
Resolution 147 waives clause 5, of rule 
XXI, appropriations in a legislative 
bill, against this substitute. 

At the conclusion of the amendment 
process the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit with or without 
instructions. 

H.R. 3462 authorizes $2,326,553,000 
for the purpose of carrying out most 
activities of the Department of Justice 
for fiscal year 1982. In addition to 
funding various divisions of the Jus- 
tice Department, H.R. 3462 provides 
moneys for the Drug Enforcement Ad- 
ministration, the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, the Federal 
prison system, and the FBI. 

I am particularly pleased with the 
Judiciary Committee’s decision to re- 
store funds for DEA. Last Friday Con- 
gressmen RANGEL and SHAw, cochair- 
men of the Task Force on Law En- 
forcement of the Select Committee on 
Narcotics Abuse and Control, held 
hearings to examine the problems 
faced by State and local law enforce- 
ment agencies in combating the war 
on drugs. 

Testimony was heard from numer- 
ous State and local law enforcement 
officers. They all stressed the need for 
the continuance of State and local 
DEA programs and in particular the 
DEA task forces. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee should be applauded for show- 
ing the wisdom to restore funds for 
the local task forces and other vital 
DEA programs that will assist State 
and local drug enforcement officials. 

As chairman of the Select Commit- 
tee on Narcotics Abuse and Control, I 
have become acutely aware of the illic- 
it drug market in our country and the 
Herculean task DEA has before it. 
Only through the constant vigilance 
by agencies such as DEA can we hope 
to stem the tide of illegal drugs that is 
presently flooding into the United 
States. 

I urge the adoption of House Resolu- 
tion 147, so we may proceed to the 
Justice Department Appropriation Au- 
thorization Act for fiscal year 1982. 
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Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 147 
provides for the consideration of H.R. 
3462, which authorizes appropriations 
for the Justice Department for fiscal 
year 1982. 

House Resolution 147 grants an 
open rule, providing 1 hour of general 
debate to be divided between the 


chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Judiciary Committee. 

The resolution provides for consider- 
ation of the amendment in the nature 
of a substitute, recommended by the 
Judiciary Committee, now printed in 
the bill as an original bill for purposes 
of amendment. All points of order 
against the substitute for failure to 
comply with the provisions of clause 5, 
rule XXI are waived. This waiver 
would allow the FBI to utilize the pro- 
ceeds from certain undercover oper- 
ations to offset “expenses incurred in 
such operation without * *” addi- 
tional appropriation by Congress. 

A motion to recommit with or with- 
out instructions is in order. 

As reported by a voice vote from the 
Judiciary Committee, H.R. 3462 au- 
thorizes $2.3 billion for the Justice De- 
partment for fiscal year 1982. Concern 
has been expressed because this au- 
thorization is $38.8 million more than 
the administration’s request. These 
additional funds have been authorized 
for the Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion, the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service, and U.S. marshals, attor- 
neys, and trustees. 

As the rule requested will provide us 
with the utmost freedom in consider- 
ing this bill, I urge adoption of this 
resolution so we may proceed to the 
consideration of H.R. 3462. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, having no 
opposition and no requests for time, I 
reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. ZEFERETTI. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no requests for time, and I move 
the previous question on the resolu- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 3462) to author- 
ize appropriations to carry out the ac- 
tivities of the Department of Justice 
for fiscal year 1982, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
RopDIno). 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I 
object to the vote on the ground that 
a quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 357, nays 
1, not voting 73, as follows: 
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[Roll No. 68] 
YEAS—357 


Addabbo Erlenborn 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Ashbrook 
Aspin 
Atkinson 
AuCoin 
Bailey (MO) 
Bailey (PA) 
Barnard 


Miller (CA) 
Miller (OH) 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell (MD) 
Mitchell (NY) 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Molinari 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morrison 
Mottl 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 

Napier 
Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 


Hightower 
Hiler 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Johnston 
Jones (NC) 
Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
Kastenmeier 


Coyne, William 
Craig 

Crane, Daniel 
Crane, Philip 
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Waxman 
Weaver 
Weber (MN) 
Weber (OH) 


Young (MO) 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Smith (NJ) 
Smith (OR) 


Solomon 


NOT VOTING—73 


Dicks Lott 

Donnelly Lowery 

Dougherty Lundine 

Edwards(OK) Madigan 
Mavroules 
McKinney 
Michel 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 

i 


Albosta 
Applegate 
Archer 


Collins (IL) 
Conte 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Daschle 


Vander Jagt 
Walker 

White 
Williams (MT) 


de la Garza 
Deckard 


Dellums 
Dickinson 


So the motion was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill, 
H.R. 3462, with Mr. Swirr in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the first reading of the bill will 
be dispensed with. 

Under the rule, the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. Robprixo) will be rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes, and the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. McCtory) will 
be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. RODINO). 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill, H.R. 3462, provides authorization 
for appropriations for the purpose of 
carrying out the activities of the De- 
partment of Justice for fiscal year 
1982. The bill provides authorization 
for appropriations for $2.326 billion, 


approximately $39 million more than 
the administration requested. 

In the process of reviewing the au- 
thorization request, each of the sub- 
committees of the Committee on the 
Judiciary which has jurisdiction over 
the various units within the Depart- 
ment of Justice held oversight and au- 
thorization hearings. The committee 
had the benefit of all of these subcom- 
mittee recommendations when mark- 
ing up the bill. 

The full committee agreed to au- 
thorize each of the units within the 
Department at the administration’s re- 
quested levels except for the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, the 
Drug Enforcement Administration and 
the U.S. Attorneys, Marshals, and 
Trustees. 

The INS authorization level is ap- 
proximately $25.2 million higher than 
the administration request. This addi- 
tional authorization is provided for 
sorely needed inspection, border 
patrol, and investigation positions. Be- 
cause of the tremendous influx of im- 
migrants into the United States, the 
committee determined this level of au- 
thorization to be the absolute mini- 
mum necessary to perform adequately 
the functions assigned to it under the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. The 
committee is convinced that the adop- 
tion of the cuts proposed by the ad- 
ministration would have a detrimental 
effect on the enforcement and public 
service capabilities of the INS. It also 
feels that the INS is experiencing 
great difficulties in meeting its current 
responsibilities. Any personnel or 
funding reductions would make it even 
harder for the Service to handle its 
current tasks and almost impossible to 
face up to its future responsibilities. 

The committee added $3.255 million 
to the authorization level requested by 
the administration for the Drug En- 
forcement Administration. These 
funds are intended to restore positions 
in the State and local task forces pro- 
gram which is a key part of the strat- 
egy to disrupt the market in illegal 
drugs by focusing on middle and lower 
level drug traffickers. This funding 
will also offer much needed training to 
local and State police officers in han- 
dling drug enforcement cases. The ad- 
ditional funding will also restore cuts 
in DEA’s Office of Compliance and 
Regulatory Affairs, which is responsi- 
ble for combating the diversion of 
legal drugs to the black market. 

I would like to point out that while 
the administration’s budget submis- 
sion proposed elimination of the U.S. 
Trustees program, the Committee on 
the Judiciary has determined to main- 
tain the program at its current level of 
funding. The U.S. Trustee system is a 
pilot program for which Congress es- 
tablished 10 districts in the system en- 
compassing 18 of the 94 judicial dis- 
tricts. The pilot program will sunset in 
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April 1984 unless renewed, expanded 
or modified by Congress. 

It is the feeling of the committee 
that, in the absence of the repeal of 
the statutory obligations of the Attor- 
ney General to appoint, supervise and 
coordinate the U.S. Trustees and be- 
cause of the short life of the program 
as enacted, the funding for this pro- 
gram should be continued. This will 
enable the congressional intent to be 
carried out and will permit Congress 
to make the policy decisions related to 
the expansion, modification, or renew- 
al as contemplated in the Bankruptcy 
Reform Act of 1978. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption 
of the bill, which is consistent with 
our obligations to provide for the ad- 
ministration of justice within the con- 
straints of the current fiscal policy. 
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Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, first of all, I want to 
say how delighted I am that we have 
this measure before us today. This is 
the first time in recent years that we 
have had the Department of Justice 
authorization bill on the floor of the 
House before the appropriation bill. 
Thus, it is a landmark piece of legisla- 
tion that we are considering here 
today. We are setting an extremely im- 
portant precedent that I hope will be 
followed in subsequent years. 

I would also like to point out, espe- 
cially for the Members on my side of 
the aisle, that the measure that came 
before the full Judiciary Committee 
was approximately $70 million above 
the budget recommendation originally 
made by the administration. 

In the full committee meeting, I of- 
fered an amendment to reduce the au- 
thorization by $35 million. It is almost 
unprecedented for a Republican to 
offer an amendment to reduce the au- 
thorization by $35 million and then 
have it supported unanimously on 
both sides of the aisle by a voice vote. 

Mr. Chairman, I want the Members 
to know that what we are bringing 
here is in my view a “barebones” au- 
thorization—a Spartan budget—which 
is something that I think our commit- 
tee always brings before this body. 

The Committee on the Judiciary de- 
voted a substantial amount of time 
and effort to produce the bill which 
we are considering today. First, indi- 
vidual subcommittees considered and 
made recommendations on matters 
within their respective jurisdictions. 
The Monopolies and Commercial Law 
Subcommittee marked up the original 
version of the bill based on those rec- 
ommendations. 

When the full committee considered 
this bill, we made every effort to cut 
authorized appropriations to an ac- 
ceptable minimum. This was a particu- 
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larly difficult task because the com- 
mittee in the past has not authorized 
appropriations for the Department at 
luxury levels. 

The committee adopted by amend- 
ment, which included the administra- 
tion’s figures, except in a few areas ex- 
periencing pressing needs. Thus, we 
added some modest amounts for the 
Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice, to which the chairman has made 
appropriate reference. We added $3 
million for the U.S. Marshals for serv- 
ice of civil process in which I believe 
the administration concurs. Finally, 
we restored funds for Bankruptcy 
Trustees, which is consistent with the 
bankruptcy reform law that we passed 
in 1978. 

Another amendment, offered by the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Crime, with the support of the rank- 
ing minority member, the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. SAWYER), made a 
slight increase in authorized funds for 
the Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion. Let me emphasize that these 
were all increases which received sub- 
stantial bipartisan support. 

Mr. Chairman, most of the increases 
over the administration’s figures con- 
tained in my amendment relate to the 
Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice. That is about $25 million. As a 
member of the Select Commission on 
Immigration, which recently submit- 
ted its final report to the President 
and to the Congress, I am profoundly 
aware of the substantial problems that 
exist in this area. 

Our committee will soon undertake 
the important task of revising the im- 
migration laws in this country to deal 
with these difficult problems that the 
President himself has identified on 
more than one occasion. Indeed I be- 
lieve the President’s announcement, 
which will come to us in just a few 
days, will be consistent with the action 
that the Judiciary Committee has 
taken in recommending the figure 
that we have in the Department of 
Justice authorization bill. 

But, legislative changes are not suf- 
ficient. We must also adequately staff 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, which bears the substantial 
burden of enforcing our immigration 
laws, if we are to have any impact. 
This is particularly true with respect 
to the crucial role played by the 
Border Patrol, for which we are 
authorizing the restoration of posi- 
tions that were not filled by the last 
administration. 

One amendment adopted by the 
committee makes a modest increase in 
authorized appropriations for DEA. As 
we are all aware, drugs constitute an 
inextricable part of the overall prob- 
lem of violent crime in this country. 
The amendment which our committee 
adopted would provide funds primarily 
in the areas of coordination with State 
and local law enforcement agencies. 
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Such cooperation is vital if we are to 
effectively combat the drug problem, 
and I support this increase. 

Mr. Chairman, again I believe that 
our committee has produced an au- 
thorization bill for the Department 
which achieves an appropriate balance 
between effective law enforcement 
and spending reductions. Our bill au- 
thorizes a small increase over the rec- 
ommendations of the administration 
relating to the areas where Members 
on both sides of the aisle agreed that 
additional funding was imperative. 

I might say that I have sent a de- 
tailed communication relating to this 
bill to the Office of Management and 
Budget. I have also sent copies to the 
chairman and the ranking members of 
the Budget Committee. In that letter, 
I observed that the increase included 
in our committee's bill is modest, but 
its significance, great. I am hopeful 
that our figures can be reconciled with 
the administration’s budget. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the vote 
in support of this legislation will be 
overwhelming. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin (Mr. KASTENMEIER). 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am pleased to rise in support of 
the Department of Justice authoriza- 
tion for fiscal year 1982. As chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Courts, Civil 
Liberties and the Administration of 
Justice—which has oversight responsi- 
bility over the Federal prison system, 
the U.S. Parole Commission, the 
Office of Legal Policy, the U.S. Mar- 
shals, and the Office of U.S. attor- 
neys—I am convinced that each of 
these entities will be able to satisfy its 
statutory and policy mandates. 

There are two particular issues that 
I would like to clarify for the record. 

In reference to the discussion in the 
report relating to alternative uses for 
the Alderson, W. Va., institution, I 
would like to add a few comments. 

The committee has reviewed the 
study of the Bureau of Prisons Alder- 
son Task Force, and supports one of 
three components of option 1: That is 
the use of Danbury, Conn., Satellite 
Camp as a minimum security camp for 
women. Presently there are no camps 
which house women, although several 
house men. Danbury is also accessible 
to public transportation and to work 
and training opportunities. However, 
the other two components of the 
option 1 raise serious problems and de- 
serve more careful analysis before any 
efforts are made to implement them. 
One would be to convert Alderson to a 
cocorrectional facility. The committee 
questions the wisdom of maintaining 
an institution as remote as Alderson 
whether as a cocorrectional or single 
sex institution. 

Population pressures and trends, as 
well as classification levels, should be 
carefully reviewed before this option is 
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undertaken. Considering the present 
decline in inmate population, contin- 
ued use of Alderson may not be neces- 
sary. The third component—develop- 
ing a-150-bed-secure facility for women 
adjacent to FCI Lexington, Ky., raises 
the most serious questions. There is no 
documentation supporting the need 
for such a facility, and the Bureau of 
Prisons should carefully review the 
population trends and the relevant 
classification characteristics prior to 
pursuing this component. 


It is expected that the Bureau of 
Prisons will keep this committee in- 
formed as it moves to implement any 
aspect of option 1. 


With regard to section 11 of H.R. 
3462—which mandates that the Attor- 
ney General develop a procedure to 
insure that no person under the age of 
eighteen shall be held as a material 
witness in a Bureau of Prisons or a 
State or local correctional facility, the 
primary purpose of which is to provide 
for the custody of adult offenders—I 
am pleased to announce that the De- 
partment of Justice already has moved 
forward to enunciate a policy. In a 
recent letter to me, Deputy Attorney 
General Edward C. Schmults stated: 


Recently, you expressed concern about 
the conditions of confinement of alien mate- 
rial witnesses who are detained in the San 
Diego, California, area. You were apparent- 
ly troubled by reports of overcrowding at 
the Metropolitan Correctional Center in 
San Diego and of incarceration of female 
and juvenile material witnesses at that insti- 
tution. 

As you may be aware, the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit has ruled that 
the Sixth Amendment rights of a person 
charged with alien smuggling are violated if 
the Government deports any of the materi- 
al witnesses before the defense counsel has 
had a reasonable opportunity to interview 
them. United States v. Mendez-Rodriguez, 
450 F.2d (9th Cir. 1971). Further, experience 
has taught that many alien witnesses will 
flee if not incarcerated pending deportation. 
Thus, the Government is faced with a di- 
lemma in the handling of these witnesses. 

I have examined information compiled by 
my staff that addresses your concerns. I am 
convinced that the Department has respon- 
sibly endeavored to satisfy human rights 
and legal requirements in the detention of 
aliens. 

The U.S. Attorney’s office in San Diego 
has obtained court approval of a procedure 
under which detention of each alien materi- 
al witness is limited to 10 days unless the 
prosecution or defense specifies within that 
period that the witness is needed to testify 
at trial. As a result, most alien witnesses are 
released to the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service for deportation within 10 days 
of the time they were initially apprehended. 

With rare exceptions, female and juvenile 
material witnesses are not incarcerated. 
After apprehension, such witnesses are 
transported to the Metropolitan Correction- 
al Center for processing, ordinarily within a 
matter of hours. Thereafter, they are imme- 
diately placed into one of two social service 
programs contracted for by the U.S. Mar- 
shals Service. 
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Women and young children (generally age 
12 and under) are placed at the Salvation 
Army’s “Door of Hope” facility in San 
Diego. It is a modern structure with private 
rooms, a dining hall, and recreational equip- 
ment. Witnesses lodged at the “Door of 
Hope” are not under any physical restraint 
but are asked to provide their personal as- 
surance that they will not flee. 

The Salvation Army facility was selected 
for this program by virtue of the fact that it 
is the only one in the San Diego area of suf- 
ficient size to accommodate all of the 
female and younger juvenile witnesses. The 
arrangement between the Marshals Service 
and the Salvation Army precludes the pros- 
elytizing of witnesses. The program was 
begun on July 9, 1979. From that date 
through February 1981, a total of 453 
women and 255 children have been housed 
at the “Door of Hope.” The average length 
of stay of these material witnesses has been 
approximately 12 days. 

Older juvenile witnesses are placed in 
foster homes pursuant to a program devel- 
oped with Catholic Family Services, San 
Diego. This program was begun on Novem- 
ber 30, 1979. From that time through Febru- 
ary 1981, a total of 517 juveniles have re- 
ceived shelter in foster homes. The average 
stay of these juveniles has been approxi- 
mately three and one-half days. This is in- 
fluenced by the fact that a substantial por- 
tion of these juveniles were, at the time of 
their apprehension, unaccompanied by an 
adult relative and that many defense coun- 
sel are willing to stipulate promptly to the 
release of unaccompanied juveniles. 

The only female or juvenile material wit- 
nesses who are incarcerated are those who 
state that they will flee if not confined. 
Since November 30, 1979, less than 15 per- 
sons have been confined on this basis. Two 
were women and the remainder were older 
juveniles. 

Due to the risk of flight, virtually all alien 
material witnesses who are adult males are 
incarcerated. During fiscal year 1979, ap- 
proximately 3,800 such witnesses were in- 
carcerated in the San Diego area, while in 
fiscal year 1980 the figure was approximate- 
ly 2,000. The average length of incarcer- 
ation per witness was approximately 16 
days. 

Most of these alien material witnesses are 
housed in the Metropolitan Correctional 
Center in San Diego, a modern facility oper- 
ated by the U.S. Bureau of Prisons. They 
are segregated from the general population 
of the institution. While the alien material 
witness problem has taxed the facilities of 
the Metropolitan Correctional Center, un- 
reasonable overcrowding is avoided through 
the transfer of excess witnesses to the INS 
Detention Center in El Centro, California. 
Additionally, the Marshals Service is pres- 
ently negotiating to obtain space in a 
county detention facility. Finally, a pilot 
project has been started with the Salvation 
Army whereby a limited number of adult 
males, adjudged to be particularly good 
risks not to flee, are being placed in the 
“Door of Hope” facility. As of the end of 
February 1981, 10 male witnesses have par- 
ticipated in this program. 

The Department's efforts to ensure the 
humane treatment of alien material wit- 
nesses parallel successful efforts to obtain 
judicial rulings narrowing the application of 
the Mendez-Rodriguez decision, thereby re- 
ducing the number of material witnesses 
who must be detained. The Government can 
now proceed immediately with deportation 
of aliens where the defendant has executed 
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a waiver of his right to call the aliens as wit- 
nesses (United States v. Lujan-Castro, 602 
F.2d 877 (9th Cir. 1979)) or where the aliens 
could not reasonably be deemed to be mate- 
rial to the case (United States v. Gonzales, 
617 F.2d 1358 (9th Cir. 1980)). 

I believe that the Department has exhibit- 
ed sensitivity to the liberties of alien wit- 
nesses and their families in discharging its 
legal obligations to the accused and in the 
enforcement of the immigration laws. 
Please advise me if you desire further assist- 
ance in this matter. 

I might add that I do not consider 
the world “held” in the bill to encom- 
pass the expeditious processing of ma- 
terial witnesses in a correctional facili- 
ty. Nor does it include brief housing 
overnight or over a weekend while 
suitable alternatives are sought. In ad- 
dition, the amendment does not pre- 
clude the use of juvenile facilities to 
detain juveniles who threaten to flee 
if not confined. 

In conclusion, I urge an “aye” vote 
on H.R. 3492. 

Mr. Chairman, there is only one 
other question that was raised last 
year and this year, and I would like to 
address it, if I may, to the chairman of 
the committee. That question goes to 
the matter of Marshals’ Service of 
Process. The question I would like to 
address to my chairman is this: 

Is funding provided in H.R. 3462 for 
the serving of private process by U.S. 
Marshals? 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. I yield to the 
committee chairman. 

Mr. RODINO. Yes. In the original 
1982 budget request, for the second 
year in a row, the Department of Jus- 
tice asked for no funds to perform this 
activity even though the Department 
is expressly required by statute to do 
so. According to the Department, serv- 
ice of process by marshals is a low pri- 
ority and not sustainable in a tight 
budget period. 

At this time, however, it is clear that 
many district courts do not have any 
alternatives. This factor, combined 
with the fact that taking the Justice 
Department out of the business of 
serving civil process requires substan- 
tive amendments to title 28, United 
States Code, caused the committee to 
reject the Department’s proposal. 
Funding of $3,000,000 was included in 
H.R. 3462 so that Marshals might con- 
tinue to service private process where, 
either for legal or other reasons, no 
other alternatives are available. 

It is the feeling of the committee 
and my feeling that separate legisla- 
tion should be introduced to amend 
the authority to allow the service of 
private process only where no other al- 
ternatives are available. Further, the 
Attorney General should be granted 
authority to raise the fees for the serv- 
ice of process. This hopefully will en- 
courage private businesses to provide 
services in those districts where alter- 
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natives presently are not available. 
This already has been done in the 
form of H.R. 3580. 

Chief Justice Warren E. Burger, on 
behalf of the Judicial Conference of 
the United States, has expressed 
wholehearted support for the commit- 
tee’s position not only because it con- 
forms with the views of the judicial 
branch but also because it serves the 
needs of the people. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank my committee chairman, 
and may I say to the gentleman that I 
urge an aye vote on this bill. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. MAZZOLI). 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman very much for 
yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in strong sup- 
port of this bill. I would like to extend 
congratulations to our chairman and 
to the ranking minority member, the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
McCtory), for having shepherded this 
bill to this point in a very nonpartisan 
and bipartisan fashion. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before us 
today, H.R. 3462, the Department of 
Justice authorization bill for fiscal 
year 1982, provides $388,602,000 and 
10,504 positions for the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. 

These levels were agreed upon 
unanimously by the Subcommittee on 
Immigration, Refugees, and Interna- 
tional Law, which I chair, the Subcom- 
mittee on Monopolies and Commercial 
Law, and the full Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The funding level in the bill before 
the House today restores 973 positions 
of the 1,355 proposed to be cut by the 
administration. The bill increases the 
administration recommended funding 
level by $25,226,000. 

The bill restores 160 border patrol 
positions, all of which the administra- 
tion proposed to cut. It provides addi- 
tional funding for the border patrol to 
operate all of the helicopters now 
available to it and to purchase addi- 
tional necessary equipment. 

My subcommittee recently visited 
the border area in southern California 
and was impressed with the compe- 
tence and professionalism of the 
border patrol. Yet, the border patrol 
needs the personnel and funding pro- 
vided by the bill before us today if it is 
to patrol our borders adequately. 

The bill would also restore several 
other personnel cuts proposed by the 
administration: 200 positions in the 
INS inspections section. Inspectors 
staff all ports of entry into this coun- 
try. 

Four hundred and three INS investi- 
gators are restored. Investigators con- 
duct investigations leading to the ap- 
prehension of illegal aliens when they 
have managed to penetrate the border. 
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Two hundred adjudicator positions 
have been restored. Adjudicators 
handle the more than 30 types of peti- 
tions by which individuals seek certain 
benefits or rights under the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act. 

Finally, 10 foreign service posts were 
restored. These persons are important 
in the effort to screen refugee admis- 
sions properly. 

The funding provided in the bill also 
includes $1 million to continue the 
design and implementation of a non- 
immigrant arrival/departure system 
for the INS. The INS needs an effec- 
tive and efficient control over the 
comings and goings of people who 
enter this country on a temporary 
basis. This system is being developed 
pursuant to authority the Judiciary 
Committee included in the fiscal year 
1980 Department of Justice authoriza- 
tion bill. 

A full explanation of the committee 
actions with regard to INS is found in 
the committee report on pages 11-21. 
A table showing the budget and per- 
sonnel levels can be found on pages 
12-13. 

Having recently assumed the chair- 
manship of this subcommittee, I want 
to thank the other six members who 
have been active and supportive par- 
ticipants in our work. Developing the 
committee recommendations for INS 
was possible only with their diligent 
work. 

I also want to thank Chairman 
Ropino and Mr. McCtory, the rank- 
ing member of the full committee for 
their support. 

In conclusion, Mr, Chairman, while 
my subcommittee and the full commit- 
tee recognize the need for fiscal aus- 
terity in government, each member of 
the committee—on both sides of the 
aisle—believes that the funding and 
personnel levels in H.R. 3462, which 
were recommended by my subcommit- 
tee, are necessary for the proper en- 
forcement of our Nation’s immigration 
laws. 

Mr. Chairman, I would again make 
reference to the trip that our subcom- 
mittee took and I would again like to 
extend to all subcommittee members 
my appreciation for their very hard 
work and for the attentiveness they 
gave to the subject matter. 

Our trip illustrated the very great 
depth of the immigration and refugee 
problems that we have in America. 
This bill will help solve some of these 
problems. 

Mr. SAM B. HALL, JR. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAZZOLL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. SAM B. HALL, JR. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to associate myself 
with the remarks of the gentleman 
from Kentucky (Mr. Mazzoxi). I was 
with him on the trip to California a 
few weeks ago, and I think it would be 
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a tragic mistake if we did not pass this 
measure. 

There is a great need for the addi- 
tional people that the gentleman men- 
tioned in the areas that we visited, and 
I certainly congratulate the gentleman 
on the position he has taken. 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Sam B. HALL, JR.). 

The gentleman is a very able 
member of our subcommittee. He is 
our ranking Democrat, and he was 
very active on our trip to southern 
California. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge support of 
H.R. 3462 and wish to comment spe- 
cifically on the authorization for the 
Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice. H.R. 3462 modifies some adminis- 
tration proposed cuts in the Immigra- 
tion Service’s budget. These modifica- 
tions, which add $25,226,000 and re- 
store 973 positions, are essential to 
permit the Service to meet its respon- 
sibilities. The Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, although firmly committed to 
the reduction in Federal spending, 
concluded that the acute problems of 
immigration law enforcement could 
not be addressed within the strictures 
of the administration's budget. 

The Select Commission on Immigra- 
tion and Refugee Policy, after con- 
ducting hearings across the United 
States, overwhelmingly recommended 
enhanced enforcement efforts. The 
Commission supported increasing INS 
resources not only along the borders 
and at ports of entry, but also in the 
interior. Recent INS oversight hear- 
ings, conducted by the Subcommittee 
on Immigration, Refugees and Inter- 
national Law of the House Committee 
on the Judiciary, confirm that the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service 
has suffered from a long period of ne- 
glect. The major thrust of H.R. 3462 is 
not to provide newly authorized posi- 
tions for the Immigration Service, but 
rather to restore already authorized 
and often unfilled positions that the 
administration proposal would delete. 

The restoration of 200 inspector po- 
sitions is critical to permit the effi- 
cient inspection of persons attempting 
to enter the United States. An estimat- 
ed 340,000,000 inspections will need to 
be conducted in fiscal year 1982. The 
loss of 200 authorized positions would 
cause inordinate delays at land bor- 
ders, airports, and seaports; and seri- 
ously compromise the capacity of the 
Immigration Service to uncover fraud. 

The restoration of 160 border patrol 
positions is needed to maintain a credi- 
ble deterrent to the entry of undocu- 
mented aliens. It actually brings au- 
thorized strength up to fiscal year 
1981 levels. The Immigration Service 
faces an immeasurably more difficult 
task in attempting to discover and 
deport undocumented persons once 
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they reach the interior of the United 
States. There is no substitute for an 
adequately staffed border patrol if 
this Nation hopes to bring its immigra- 
tion policy under control. 

H.R. 3462 also restores 403 investiga- 
tive and 200 adjudicative positions. A 
drastic cut in investigative positions 
would cripple efforts to detect fraud 
and other violations of our immigra- 
tion laws and would increase confer- 
rals of immigration benefits based on 
fraudulent petitions. The restoration 
of 200 adjudicative positions is neces- 
sary to prevent inordinate delays in 
the dispensation of immigration bene- 
fits—delays that can cause severe 
hardships. Finally, the Judiciary Com- 
mittee has restored 10 positions to the 
overseas program to permit adequate 
screening of refugees in countries of 
first asylum. 

Congress, in the months ahead, will 
be examining a broad range of pro- 
posed reforms in our immigration 
laws. The Immigration Service during 
this period of intense congressional 
study, must have minimally adequate 
resources. H.R. 3462, by authorizing 
positions that are essential, commands 
broad bipartisan support in the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. I encourage 
the Members of the House to support 
the enactment of H.R. 3462. 
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Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I would be happy to yield 
to my chairman. 

Mr. MAZZOLI. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I want to just congratulate the gen- 
tleman, who is the ranking member of 
our subcommittee, for his diligence, 
not just since I have had the privilege 
of being chairman, but over the years. 
His observations and his questions and 
his hard work during our trip to 
southern California and during these 
last 6 months have been very helpful 
to the committee. I think the gentle- 
man would agree with me that a sub- 
committee has made a good start on 
this very difficult and mettlesome sub- 
ject matter. 

I would again like to thank the gen- 
tleman for his leadership and his as- 
sistance. 

Mr. FISH. I thank the gentleman 
from Kentucky very much. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to a 
member of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. SAWYER). 

Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to com- 
ment particularly on the immigration 
additions to the authorization, because 
that is where $25 million out of ap- 
proximately $36 million that is still up 
in the air lies. 

In my opinion, to fail to spend this 
$25 million in bolstering our ability to 
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keep illegal aliens out of the country 
or remove those that are here is total- 
ly counterproductive and will cost us 
far more money, in my opinion, in wel- 
fare and various other aids and assist- 
ance that we will be required to 
render. To refuse to restore these posi- 
tions in that enforcement area will ac- 
tually be penny wise and pound fool- 
ish. 

The rest of the additions are small, 
approximately $3 million added to the 
Drug Enforcement Administration. I 
am sure we are all aware of the bur- 
geoning drug problem in the country. 
It is now estimated to be a $64 billion 
traffic in itself. Not to have restored 
this $3 million would have cut down in 
particular on the ability of DEA to 
monitor manufacturers of legal hyp- 
notic drugs and various other types of 
drugs sought for those purposes from 
getting out into illegal markets and 
adding to the huge volume of narcot- 
ics coming into the country. 

So I urge very strongly support for 
the bill. 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAWYER. Surely. 

Mr. MAZZOLI. I thank the gentle- 
man for his statements and particular- 
ly the part about the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
additional minute to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SAWYER. I would be happy to 
yield. 

Mr. MAZZOLI. I thank the gentle- 
man. I just would say that I appreciate 
what the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. SAWYER) has done, because he 
has been one of the voices on the Judi- 
ciary Committee for the last 2 or 3 
years who has been very strong in 
behalf of the proposition that some- 
thing must be done with respect to 
INS. You cannot ask INS to do a job 
without giving it the wherewithal and 
the facilities and support. 

I hope the House will agree with the 
committee that today we are making a 
step in the direction which will enable 
the INS to do the kind of work which 
the gentleman very accurately charac- 
terizes to be very cost-effective work. 
It is much less expensive for us to 
spend this money now than to spend 
all the other money that must be 
spent when the people are here wrong- 
fully or overstay their welcome. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time, and I re- 
serve the balance of my time. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. HuGHEs). 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not going to repeat much of what has 
been said about immigration and natu- 
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ralization. I just want to echo what 
has been said by my predecessors and 
tell my colleague, the gentleman from 
Kentucky, that I feel very secure that 
immigration and naturalization is in 
his able hands. I know we will begin to 
address the myriad of problems that 
we will be facing in that important 
area. 

I want to direct my few minutes, if I 
might, to the jurisdiction of the Drug 
Enforcement Administration, which is 
part of my responsibility as chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Crime. 

Let me just acknowledge my ranking 
minority member, the gentleman from 
Michigan, Mr. Hat SAWYER, who really 
has offered me the kind of bipartisan 
support that I think has enabled us to 
really get some valuable insight into 
an important area of our Government 
in a short period of time—that is our 
work against the illicit traffic in drugs. 

Let me just for a minute share with 
you what is happening to us in this 
whole area of drug enforcement. It 
really is disturbing. I did not realize it 
myself when I first started hearings. I 
asked the Congressional Budget Office 
to take a look at the inflation rate 
over the last few years—in fact since 
1978—so I could compare what we 
have been giving the Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration each year since 
1978 to do their job. Let me share with 
you just what has occurred since 1978. 

In 1978, we gave the Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration $188 million. 
Using 1978 as a base year, I looked at 
the 1979 budget for DEA and found 
the approximate equivalent for 1979 
was $178 million. 

In 1980, giving effect to inflation, 
the DEA budget dropped to $165 mil- 
lion in real terms. 

In 1981, giving effect to inflation 
over the years since 1978, the DEA 
budget dropped to $156 million in real 
terms. 

In 1982, it is projected that they will 
have, in terms of 1978 dollars, $151 
million. 

At a time when we have bumper 
crops coming in from Southwest Asia, 
we are unable to interdict drugs at the 
source. We have more licit drugs going 
into the illicit drug market today than 
ever. Yet if you take a look at the 
DEA budget request, we are not really 
giving them the resources to do their 
job. The administration’s proposed 
budget cuts in three areas in particu- 
lar really give us great concern. In the 
area of State and local task forces it is 
proposed by the administration that 
we cut 94 of 208 positions. This is the 
area that has been the most effective 
in trying to ferret out the midlevel 
dealers. This is the area where we 
work together with the county and 
the State and the local law enforce- 
ment agencies in leveraging their man- 
power to try to get the midlevel deal- 
ers, and where we get a great deal of 
intelligence information. We are cut- 
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ting back 94 positions if we accept the 
budget proposal. 

In the area of compliance and regu- 
latory affairs, it is proposed that we 
cut 47 of 408 positions. We do not have 
enough manpower right now to do a 
decent job in trying to stem the flow 
of licit drugs into the illicit market. 

Finally, at a time when we are send- 
ing more programs back to the States, 
we are going to cut the State and local 
training programs, 9 of 49 positions— 
almost 20 percent. We should be train- 
ing more local law enforcement agen- 
cies to do a better job in ferreting out 
drug abuse—not less. 

So it was our committee’s recom- 
mendation to the full committee that 
we restore a very, very modest $3.2 
million in areas where we cannot take 
cuts. To cut in these particular areas— 
and the ranking minority member 
agrees—we are going to really hurt our 
drug-enforcement efforts in this coun- 
try. 

We are still not giving the Drug En- 
forcement Administration enough 
money with the budget approved by 
the Judiciary Committee to do the job 
many of us would like to see them do. 
If we cut these three areas, as pro- 
posed by the administration, we are 
going to make it virtually impossible 
for the Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion to do the job that they are man- 
dated to do. 

Mr. Chairman, I just hope that my 
colleagues will support the Justice De- 
partment authorization, H.R. 3462. 

As the ranking minority member of 

the full committee said, we have it 
down to barebones and it deserves 
your support. 
@ Mr. AKAKA. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 3462, the Justice 
Department authorization bill for 
fiscal year 1982. I want to commend 
Chairman Roprino and the members of 
the Judiciary Committee for their 
work. I am particularly pleased to sup- 
port the authorization for the Drug 
Enforcement Administration which is 
a full 10 percent of the total Justice 
Department’s budget. The restoration 
of funds for State and local task force 
programs is critically important in the 
fight to crush the illegal drug market 
in this country. 

The 21 task forces now operating 
have been remarkably successful. 
These task forces have provided the 
important link between Federal en- 
forcement and local and State enforce- 
ment. Most importantly, the program 
has provided “buy money” which 
allows police and prosecutors to build 
cases against drug dealers. This “buy 
money” is critical for the continued 
successful prosecution of major drug 
dealers. 

It is essential that we support that 
DEA authorization as reported by the 
committee. Efforts to cut back DEA 
funding are false savings. The dollars 
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saved are not worth the misery that 
we would be condoning. It is no secret 
that there is a link between drugs and 
crime. Studies on this link abound. 
The most recent report released found 
that 243 Baltimore heroin addicts 
were responsible for committing 
almost 500,000 street crimes in 11 
years. In Miami, 356 active heroin 
users committed 118,134 crimes in 1 
year. Ninety percent of the Miami 
heroin users relied on criminal activity 
as a means of income—only 1 of every 
413 crimes they committed resulted in 
an arrest. 

If we are serious about fighting the 
No. 1 citizen concern in this country, 
we cannot afford to cut back funding 
of Federal drug enforcement efforts. 
Far from cutting back, we should be 
increasing funding in this area. 

A $70 billion illicit drug industry 
exists in the United States; we should 
be fighting this with at least the 
$231.8 million authorized by the com- 
mittee.e 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I 
merely want to state that the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, by a unanimous 
vote of Republicans and Democrats, a 
record vote of 25 to nothing, thought 
that this bill was a necessary bill—a 
necessary authorization. I urge the 
adoption of this measure. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. I have no further re- 
quests for time. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. All sides having 
yielded back the time, the time for 
general debate has expired. 

Pursuant to the rule, the Clerk will 
now read the committee amendment 
in the nature of a substitute recom- 
mended by the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary now printed in the reported 
bill as an orginal bill for the purpose 
of amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 3462 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Department of Jus- 
tice Appropriation Authorization Act, Fiscal 
Year 1982”. 

Sec. 2. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1982, to carry out the 
activities of the Department of Justice (in- 
cluding any bureau, office, board, division, 
commission, or subdivision thereof) the fol- 
lowing sums: 

(1) For general administration, including— 

or the hire of passenger motor vehicles, 
an 

(B) miscellaneous and emergency ex- 
penses authorized or approved by the Attor- 
ney General, the Deputy Attorney General, 
the Associate Attorney General, or the As- 
sistant Attorney General for Administra- 
tion: 
$37,653,000. 

(2) For the United States Parole Commis- 
sion for its activities, including the hire of 
passenger motor vehicles: $6,461,000. 

(3) For general legal activities, including— 
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(A) the hire of passenger motor vehicles, 

(B) miscellaneous and emergency ex- 
penses authorized or approved by the Attor- 
ney General, the Deputy General, the Asso- 
ciate Attorney General, or the Assistant At- 
torney Genera) for Administration, 

(C) not to exceed $20,000 for expenses of 
collecting evidence, to be expended under 
the direction of the Attorney General and 
accounted for solely on the certificate of the 
Attorney General, 

(D) advance of public moneys under sec- 
tion 3648 of the Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 
529), 

(E) pay for necessary accommodations in 
the District of Columbia for conferences 
and training activities, and 

(F) not to exceed $3,000,000 of which 
$2,600,000 shall be made available for the 
investigation and prosecution of denaturali- 
zation and deportation cases involving al- 
leged Nazi war criminals: 
$127,136,000. 

(4) For the Antitrust Division for its activ- 
ities: $49,566,000. 

(5) For the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission for its activities, including— 

(A) services as authorized by section 3109 
of title 5, United States Code, 

(B) expenses of packing, shipping, and 
storing personal effects of personnel as- 
signed abroad, 

(C) rental or lease, for such periods as 
may be necessary, of office space and living 
quarters for personnel assigned abroad, 

(D) maintenance, improvement, and 
repair of properties rented or leased abroad, 
and furnishing fuel, water, and utilities for 
such properties, 

(E) advances of funds abroad, 

(F) advances or reimbursements to other 
Government agencies for use of their facili- 
ties and services in carrying out the func- 
tions of the Commission, 

(G) the hire of motor vehicles for field use 
only, and 

(H) the employment of aliens: 


$705,000. 

(6) For United States attorneys, marshals, 
and trustees, including— 

(A) purchase of firearms and ammunition, 

(B) lease and acquisition of law enforce- 
ment and passenger motor vehicles without 
regard to the general purchase price limita- 
tion for the current fiscal year, 

(C) supervision of United States prisoners 
in non-Federal institutions, 

(D) bringing to the United States from 
foreign countries persons charged with 
crime, and 

(E) acquisition, lease, maintenance, and 
operation of aircraft: 
$301,520,000. 

(7) For support of United States prisoners 
in non-Federal institutions, including— 

(A) necessary clothing and medical aid, 
payment of rewards, and reimbursements to 
Saint Elizabeths Hospital for the care and 
treatment of United States prisoners, at per 
diem rates as authorized by section 2 of the 
Act entitled “An Act to authorize certain 
expenditures from the appropriations of 
Saint Elizabeths Hospital, and for other 
purposes”, approved August 4, 1947 (24 
U.S.C. 168a), and 

(B) entering into contracts or cooperative 
agreements for only the reasonable and 
actual cost to assist the government of any 
State, territory, or political subdivison 
thereof, for the necessary physical renova- 
tion, and the acquisition of equipment, sup- 
plies, or materials required to improve con- 
ditions of confinement and services, of any 
facility which confines Federal detainees, in 
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accordance with regulations to be issued by 
the Attorney General and which are compa- 
rable to the regulations issued under section 
4006 of title 18, United States Code: 


$25,600,000. 

(8) For fees and expenses of witnesses, in- 
cluding expenses, mileage, compensation, 
and per diem of witnesses in lieu of subsist- 
ence, as authorized by law, including ad- 
vances of public moneys: $29,421,000. No 
sums authorized to be appropriated by this 
Act shall be used to pay any witness more 
than one attendance fee for any one calen- 
dar day. 

(9) For the Community Relations Service 
for its activities, including the hire of pas- 
senger motor vehicles: $5,313,000. 

(10) For the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion for its activities, including— 

(A) expenses necessary for the detection 
and prosecution of crimes against the 
United States, 

(B) protection of the person of the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the person of 
the Attorney General, 

(C) acquisition, collection, classification, 
and preservation of identification and other 
records and their exchange with, and for 
the official use of, duly authorized officials 
of the Federal Government, of States, of 
cities, and of other institutions, such ex- 
change to be subject to cancellation if dis- 
semination is made outside the receiving de- 
partments or related agencies, 

(D) such other investigations regarding of- 
ficial matters under the control of the De- 
partment of Justice and the Department of 
State as may be directed by the Attorney 
General, 

(E) purchase for police-type use, without 
regard to the general purchase price limita- 
tion for the current fiscal year, and hire of 
passenger motor vehicles, 

(F) acquisition, lease, maintenance, and 
operation of aircraft, 

(G) purchase of firearms and ammunition, 

(H) payment of rewards, 

(I) not to exceed $70,000 to meet unfore- 
seen emergencies of a confidential charac- 
ter, to be expended under the direction of 
the Attorney General and to be accounted 
for solely on the certificate of the Attorney 
General, and 

(J) classification of arson as a part I crime 
in its uniform crime reports: 


$739,013,000. None of the sums authorized 
to be appropriated by this Act for the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation shall be used to 
pay the compensation of any employee in 
the competitive service. 

(11) For the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service, for expenses necessary for the 
administration and enforcement of laws re- 
lating to immigration, naturalization, and 
alien registration, including— 

(A) advance of cash to aliens for meals 
and lodging while en route, 

(B) payment of allowances to aliens, while 
held in custody under the immigration laws, 
for work performed, 

(C) payment of expenses and allowances 
incurred in tracking lost persons as required 
by public exigencies in aid of State or local 
law enforcement agencies, 

(D) payment of rewards, 

(E) not to exceed $50,000 to meet unfore- 
seen emergencies of a confidential charac- 
ter, to be expended under the direction of 
the Attorney General and accounted for 
solely on the certificate of the Attorney 
General, 

(F) purchase for police-type use, without 
regard to the general purchase price limita- 
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tion for the current fiscal year, and hire of 
passenger motor vehicles, 

(G) acquisition, lease, maintenance, and 
operation of aircraft, 

(H) payment for firearms and ammuni- 
tion, and for attendance at firearms match- 


es, 

(I) operations, maintenance, remodeling, 
and repair of buildings and purchase of 
equipment incident thereto, 

(J) refunds of maintenance bills, immigra- 
tion fines, and other items properly returna- 
ble except deposits of aliens who become 
public charges and deposits to secure pay- 
ment of fines and passage money, 

(K) payment of interpreters and transla- 
tors who are not citizens of the United 
States and distribution of citizenship text- 
books to aliens without cost to such aliens, 

(L) acquisition of land as sites for enforce- 
ment fences, and construction and mainte- 
nance incident to such fences, 

(M) research related to immigration en- 
forcement, to remain available until expend- 
ed, and 

(N) payment of expenses relating to the 
hiring of privately owned horses for official 
use: 


$388,602,000 of which not to exceed $100,000 
may be used for the emergency replacement 
of aircraft upon the certificate of the Attor- 
ney General. 

(12) For the Drug Enforcement Adminis- 
tration for its activities, including— 

(A) hire and acquisition of law enforce- 
ment and passenger motor vehicles, without 
regard to the general purchase price limita- 
tion for the current fiscal year, 

(B) payment in advance for special tests 
and studies by contract, 

(C) payment in advance for expenses aris- 
ing out of contractual and reimbursable 
agreements with State and local law en- 
forcement and regulatory agencies while en- 
gaged in cooperative enforcement and regu- 
latory activities in accordance with section 
5§03(a)(2) of the Controlled Substances Act 
(21 U.S.C. 873(a)(2)), 

(D) payment of expenses not to exceed 
$70,000 to meet unforeseen emergencies of a 
confidential character to be expended under 
the direction of the Attorney General and 
to be accounted for solely on the certificate 
of the Attorney General, 

(E) payment of rewards, 

(F) payment for publication of technical 
and information material in professional 
and trade journals, and purchase of chemi- 
cals, apparatus, and scientific equipment, 

(G) payment for necessary accommoda- 
tions in the District of Columbia for confer- 
ences and training activities, 

(H) acquisition, lease, maintenance, and 
operation of aircraft, 

(I) research related to enforcement and 
drug control, to remain available until ex- 
pended, 

(J) contracting with individuals for per- 
sonal services abroad, and such individuals 
shall not be regarded as employees of the 
United States Government for the purpose 
of any law administered by the Office of 
Personnel Management, 

(K) payment for firearms and ammuni- 
tion, and for attendance at firearms match- 
es, and 

(L) payment for tort claims against the 
United States when such claims arise in for- 
eign countries in connection with Drug En- 
forcement Administration operations 
abroad: 
$231,779,000. For the purpose of section 
709(b) of the Controlled Substances Act (21 
U.S.C. 904(b)), such sum shall be deemed to 
be authorized by section 709(a) of such Act, 
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for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1982. Of sums authorized to be appropriated 
for fiscal year 1982 and made available for 
the purchase of evidence and payment for 
information (PE/PI), an amount not to 
exceed $1,700,000 shall remain available for 
expenditure until October 1, 1983. 

(13) For the Federal Prison System for its 
activities, including— 

(A) for the administration, operation, and 
maintenance of Federal penal and correc- 
tional institutions, including supervision 
and support of United States prisoners in 
non-Federal institutions, and not to exceed 
$100,000 for inmate legal services within the 
system, 

(B) purchase and hire of law enforcement 
and passenger motor vehicles, 

(C) compilation of statistics relating to 
prisoners in Federal penal and correctional 
institutions, 

(D) assistance to State and local govern- 
ments to improve their correctional systems, 

(E) purchase of firearms and ammunition, 
and medals and other awards, 

(F) payment of rewards, 

(G) purchase and exchange of farm prod- 
ucts and livestock. 

(H) construction of buildings at prison 
camps and acquisition of land as authorized 
by section 4010 of title 18, United States 
Code, 

(I) transfer to the Health Services Admin- 
istration of such amounts as may be neces- 
sary, in the discretion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, for the direct expenditures by that Ad- 
ministration for medical relief for inmates 
of Federal penal and correctional institu- 
tions. 

(J) for Federal Prison Industries, Incorpo- 
rated, to make such expenditures, within 
the limits of funds and borrowing authority, 
and in accordance with law, and to make 
such contracts and commitments without 
regard to fiscal year limitations as provided 
by section 104 of the Government Corpora- 
tion Control Act, as may be necessary to 
carry out the program set forth in the 
budget for the current fiscal year for such 
corporation, including purchase and hire of 
passenger motor vehicles, 

(K) for planning, acquisition of sites and 
construction of new facilities, and construct- 
ing, remodeling, and equipping necessary 
buildings and facilities at existing penal and 
correctional institutions, including all neces- 
sary expenses incident thereto, by contract 
of force account, to remain available until 
expended, and the labor of United States 
prisoners may be used for work performed 
with sums authorized to be appropriated by 
this subparagraph, and 

(L) for carrying out the provisions of sec- 
tions 4351, 4352, and 4353 of title 18, United 
States Code, relating to a National Institute 
of Corrections, to remain available until ex- 
pended: 
$383,784,000. 

Sec. 3. Sums authorized to be appropri- 
ated by this Act may be used for— 

(1) the travel expenses of members of the 
family accompanying, preceding, or follow- 
ing an officer or employee if, while he is en 
route to or from a post of assignment, he is 
ordered temporarily for orientation and 
training or is given other temporary duty, 
an 


(2) benefits authorized under paragraphs 
(5), (6XA), (8), and (9) of section 901 and 
under section 904 of the Foreign Service Act 
of 1980 (22 U.S.C. 4081(5) et seq.), 
under regulations issued by the Secretary of 
State. 

Sec. 4. (a) Sums authorized to be appropri- 
ated by this Act which are available for ex- 
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penses of attendance at meetings shall be 
expended for such purposes in accordance 
with regulations issued by the Attorney 
General. 

(b) Sums authorized to be appropriated by 
this Act may be used for the purchase of in- 
surance for motor vehicles and aircraft op- 
erated in official Government business in 
foreign countries. 

(c) Sums authorized to be appropriated by 
this Act for salaries and expenses shall be 
available for services as authorized by sec- 
tion 3109 of title 5, United States Code. 

(d) Sums authorized to be appropriated by 
this Act to the Department of Justice may 
be used, in an amount not to exceed $35,000, 
for official reception and representation ex- 
penses in accordance with distributions, pro- 
cedures, and regulations issued by the At- 
torney General. 

(e) Sums authorized to be appropriated 
for “Salaries and expenses, General Admin- 
istration”, “Salaries and expenses, United 
States Attorneys and Marshals”, “Salaries 
and expenses, Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion”, “Salaries and expenses, Immigration 
and Naturalization Service”, and “Salaries 
and expenses, Bureau of Prisons” may be 
used for uniforms and allowances as author- 
ized by sections 5901 and 5902 of title 5, 
United States Code. 


Sec. 5. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1982 such sums as 
may be necessary for increases in salary, 
pay, retirement, and other employee bene- 
fits authorized by law, and for other nondis- 
cretionary costs. 


Sec. 6. Sums authorized to be appropri- 
ated by this Act for the salaries and ex- 
penses of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion may be used in fiscal year 1982 for the 
purposes described in the second undesig- 
nated paragraph under the heading Feder- 
al Bureau of Investigation”, relating to the 
salaries and expenses, of the Department of 
Justice Appropriation Act, 1973 (86 Stat. 
1115; Public Law 92-544). 


Sec. 7. (a) With respect to any undercover 
investigative operation of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation which is necessary 
for the detection and prosecution of crimes 
against the United States or for the collec- 
tion of foreign intelligence or counterintelli- 
gence— 


(1) sums authorized to be appropriated for 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation by this 
Act may be used for leasing space within 
the United States, the District of Columbia, 
and the territories and possessions of the 
United States without regard to section 
3679(a) of the Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 
665(a)), section 3732(a) of the Revised Stat- 
utes (41 U.S.C. 11(a)), section 305 of the Act 
of June 30, 1949 (63 Stat. 396; 41 U.S.C. 
255), the third undesignated paragraph 
under the heading of “Miscellaneous” of the 
Act of March 3, 1877 (19 Stat. 370; 40 U.S.C. 
34), section 3648 of the Revised Statutes (31 
U.S.C. 529), section 3741 of the Revised 
Statutes (41 U.S.C. 22), and subsections (a) 
and (c) of section 304 of the Federal Proper- 
ty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
(63 Stat. 395; 41 U.S.C. 254 (a) and (c)). 


(2) sums authorized to be appropriated for 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation by this 
Act may be used to establish or to acquire 
proprietary corporations or business entities 
as part of an undercover operation, and to 
operate such corporations or business enti- 
ties on a commercial basis, without regard 
to the provisions of section 304 of the Gov- 
8 Corporation Control Act (31 U.S.C. 

), 
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(3) sums authorized to be appropriated for 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation by this 
Act, and the proceeds from such undercover 
operation, may be deposited in banks or 
other financial institutions without regard 
to the provisions of section 648 of title 18, 
United States Code, and section 3639 of the 
Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 521), and 

(4) the proceeds from such undercover op- 
eration may be used to offset necessary and 
reasonable expenses incurred in such oper- 
ation without regard to the provisions of 
section 3617 of the Revised Statutes (31 
U.S.C, 484), 
only upon the written certification of the 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion (or, if designated by the Director, an 
Executive Assistant Director) and the Attor- 
ney General (or, if designated by the Attor- 
ney General, the Deputy Attorney General) 
that any action authorized by paragraph 
(1), (2), (3), or (4) of this subsection is neces- 
sary for the conduct of such undercover op- 
eration. 

(b) As soon as the proceeds from an un- 
dercover investigative operation with re- 
spect to which an action is authorized and 
carried out under paragraphs (3) and (4) of 
subsection (a) are no longer necessary for 
the conduct of such operation, such pro- 
ceeds or the balance of such proceeds re- 
maining at the time shall be deposited in 
the Treasury of the United States as miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

(c) If a corporation or business entity es- 
tablished or acquired as part of an under- 
cover operation under paragraph (2) of sub- 
section (a) with a net value of over $50,000 
is to be liquidated, sold, or otherwise dis- 
posed of, the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, as much in advance as the Director or 
his designee determines is practicable, shall 
report the circumstances to the Attorney 
General and the Comptroller General. The 
proceeds of the liquidation, sale, or other 
disposition, after obligations are met, shall 
be deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States as miscellaneous receipts. 

(di) The Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion shall conduct detailed financial audits 
of undercover operations closed on or after 
October 1, 1981, and— 

(A) report the results of each audit in 
writing to the Attorney General, and 

(B) report annually to the Congress con- 
cerning such audits. 

(2) For the purposes of paragraph (1), 
“undercover operation” means any under- 
cover operation of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, other than a foreign counterin- 
telligence undercover operation— 

(A) in which the gross receipts exceed 
$50,000, and 

(B) which is exempted from section 3617 
of the Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 484) or 
section 304(a) of the Government Corpora- 
tion Control Act (31 U.S.C. 869(a)). 

Sec. 8. Section 709(b) of the Controlled 
Substances Act (21 U.S.C. 904(b)) is amend- 
ed by inserting "“, or deemed by any statute 
of the United States to be authorized,” after 
“authorized”. 

Sec. 9. (a) The Attorney General shall 
perform— 

(1) periodic evaluations of the overall effi- 
ciency and effectiveness of the Department 
of Justice programs and any supporting ac- 
tivities funded by appropriations authorized 
by this Act, and 

(2) annual specific program evaluations of 
selected subordinate organizations’ pro- 
grams, 
as determined by the priorities set either by 
the Congress or the Attorney General. 
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(b) Subordinate Department of Justice or- 
ganizations and their officials shall provide 
all the necessary assistance and cooperation 
in the conduct of evaluations described in 
subsection (a), including full access to all in- 
formation, documentation, and cognizant 
personnel, as required for such evaluations. 

(c) Completed evaluations performed 
under subsection (a) shall be made available 
to the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
Senate, the Committee on the Judiciary of 
the House of Representatives, and to other 
appropriate committees. 

Sec. 10. During the fiscal year for which 
appropriations are authorized by this Act, 
each organization of the Department of Jus- 
tice, through the appropriate office within 
the Department of Justice, shall notify in 
writing the Committee on the Judiciary of 
the Senate, the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the House of Representatives, other ap- 
propriate committees, and the ranking mi- 
nority members thereof, not less than fif- 
teen days before— 

(1) reprograming of funds in excess of 
$250,000 or 10 per centum, whichever is less, 
between the programs within the offices, di- 
visions, and boards as defined in the Depart- 
ment of Justice’s program structure submit- 
ted to the Committees on the Judiciary of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, 

(2) reprograming of funds in excess of 
$500,000 or 10 per centum, whichever is less, 
between programs within the Bureaus as de- 
fined in the Department of Justice’s pro- 
gram structure submitted to the Commit- 
tees on the Judiciary of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, 

(3) any reprograming action which in- 
volves less than the amounts specified in 
paragraphs (1) and (2) if such action would 
have the effect of making significant pro- 
gram changes and committing substantive 
program funding requirements in future 
years, 

(4) increasing personnel or funds by any 
means for any project or program for which 
funds or other resources have been restrict- 
ed, 

(5) creation of new programs or significant 
augmentation of existing programs, 

(6) reorganization of offices or programs, 
and 

(7) significant relocation of offices or em- 
ployees. 

Sec. 11. The Attorney General shall, by 
September 30, 1982, develop a procedure to 
insure that no person under the age of 
eighteen shall be held as a materia] witness 
in a Bureau of Prisons facility or a State or 
local correctional facility, the primary pur- 
pose of which is to provide for the custody 
of adult offenders. 

Mr. RODINO (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendment 
in the nature of a substitute be consid- 
ered as read, printed in the Recorp, 
and open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. LEVITAS 

Mr. LEVITAS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LEVITAS: Page 
22, after line 7, insert the following new sec- 
tion: 


Sec. 12. (a) The Attorney General shall, 
during the fiscal year for which appropri- 
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ations are authorized by this Act, transmit a 
report to each House of the Congress in any 
case in which the Attorney General— 

(1) establishes a policy to refrain from the 
enforcement of any provision of law enacted 
by the Congress, the enforcement of which 
is the responsibility of the Department of 
Justice, because of the position of the De- 
partment of Justice that such provision of 
law is not constitutional, or 

(2) determines that the Department of 
Justice will contest, or will refrain from de- 
fending, any provision of law enacted by the 
Congress in any proceeding before any 
court of the United States, or in any admin- 
istrative or other proceeding, because of the 
position of the Department of Justice that 
such provision of law is not constitutional. 

(b) Any report required in subsection (a) 
shall be transmitted not later than thirty 
days after the Attorney General establishes 
the policy specified in subsection (aX1) or 
makes the determination specified in sub- 
section (a)(2). Each such report shall 

(1) specify the provision of law involved, 

(2) include a detailed statement of the rea- 
sons for the position of the Department of 
Justice that such provision of law is not con- 
stitutional, and 

(3) in the case of a determination specified 
in subsection (a2), indicate the nature of 
the judicial, administrative, or other pro- 
ceeding involved. 

(c) If, during the fiscal year for which ap- 
propriations are authorized by this Act, the 
Attorney General determines that the De- 
partment of Justice will contest, or will re- 
frain from defending, any provision of law 
enacted by the Congress in any proceeding 
before any court of the United States, or in 
any administrative or other proceeding be- 
cause of the position of the Department of 
Justice that such provision of law is not con- 
stitutional, then the representative of the 
Department of Justice participating in such 
proceeding shall make a declaration in such 
proceeding that such position of the De- 
partment of Justice regarding the constitu- 
tionality of the provision of law involved 
constitutes the position of the executive 
branch of the United States with respect to 
such matter. 

Mr. LEVITAS (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVITAS. Mr. Chairman, while 
I believe this amendment is noncon- 
troversial, I think it is, nevertheless, 
important. Let me explain briefly 
what it does. 

There are occasions in which the 
Justice Department declines to defend 
the constitutionality of a U.S. statute 
in litigation. Even though the Justice 
Department is initially designated as 
representing the United States, and 
Congress has passed a statute, and the 
President has signed it into law, the 
Justice Department will, on occasion, 
go into court and declare that the stat- 
ute is unconstitutional. 

I have great problems with that 
practice to begin with. The Justice De- 
partment should faithfully execute 
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the laws, not undermine them. But, at 
the very least, two things should occur 
when the Justice Department decides 
that it is not going to defend a statute 
of the United States. First, they must 
notify the Congress of the United 
States so that the Congress can pro- 
vide counsel to defend the U.S. laws. 
That is the first thing this amendment 
would do. It would require notification 
in the event the Justice Department 
declines to defend a statute of the 
United States. 

The second thing it does is to re- 
quire that when the Justice Depart- 
ment decides it will not defend a stat- 
ute of the United States, it can no 
longer continue in that proceeding to 
represent the United States as such, 
but thereafter the Justice Department 
will merely represent the position of 
the executive department, which is all 
that they will be doing, rather than 
the position of the United States. 

I think it is important that this 
amendment and this procedure be 
again written into the law. It was 
made a part of the authorization legis- 
lation during the last two authoriza- 
tions. I suggest that it be made part of 
the legislation on this occasion as well. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment I 
have offered has been contained in the 
last two authorization bills for the De- 
partment of Justice. It provides simply 
that where the Justice Department de- 
termines that it believes a statute is 
unconstitutional or some other provi- 
sion of law is unconstitutional and, 
therefore, either concedes the uncon- 
stitutionality of it or refuses to defend 
the constitutionality of that particular 
provision, they are required to notify 
the House of Representatives and the 
Senate so that the two bodies can then 
retain counsel and intervene in the 
proceedings if they so desire to defend 
the statutes of the United States. In 
those proceedings, after that notifica- 
tion is made to them, it is then incum- 
bent upon the Justice Department to 
make clear that their position is 
simply the position of the Justice De- 
partment and the executive branch 
and is not the position of the United 
States in those proceedings. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVITAS. I would be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. RODINO. The amendment 
which the gentleman is offering is the 
same amendment that we have consid- 
ered before, which we have accepted. 
There are no changes, as I understand. 
It presently has been considered as a 
practice. 

I have no objection to it. I support 
the gentleman. 

Mr. LEVITAS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 
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Mr. LEVITAS. I would be happy to 
yield. 

Mr. FISH. The minority has no ob- 
jection to this amendment. 

Mr. LEVITAS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

I simply would like to add this point. 
This procedure seems to have been 
working well over the last 3 or 4 years. 
I would urge that the Judiciary Com- 
mittee give consideration to enacting 
the bill which is now in the Judiciary 
Committee that would make this pro- 
cedure part of the basic law, so that 
we do not have to add it to the author- 
ization from time to time. I think it 
would receive unanimous support both 
in the committee and on the floor and 
we could avoid this annual practice of 
amending the bill. 

I simply suggest that it might be a 
good candidate for a suspension of the 
rules bill early in the session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Georgia (Mr. LEVITAS). 

The amendment was agreed to. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. COLLINS OF TEXAS 


Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CoLLINS of 
Texas: Page 22, after line 7, add the follow- 
ing new section: 

Sec. 13. No part of any sum authorized to 
be appropriated by this Act shall be used by 
the Department of Justice to bring any sort 
of action to require directly or indirectly the 
transportation of any student to a school 
other than the school which is nearest the 


student’s home, except for a student requir- 
ing special education as a result of being 
mentally or physically handicapped. 


Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, the support for neighborhood 
schools, through an end to forced 
schoolbusing, has been accelerating 
since passage last session of the Col- 
lins amendment to the Justice appro- 
priations bill. Despite the Carter veto 
of the bill, the American people are 
demanding an end to forced school- 
busing. We must heed the American 
people’s outcries, and once and for all 
end this negative, costly and counter- 
productive forced schoolbusing, and 
instead direct our efforts toward qual- 
ity education for all students. That is 
why I am introducing the following 
amendment: 

No part of any sum authorized to be ap- 
propriated by this Act shall be used by the 
Department of Justice to bring any sort of 
action to require directly or indirectly the 
transportation of any student to a school 
other than the school which is nearest the 
student’s home, except for a student requir- 
ing special education as a result of being 
mentally or physically handicapped. 

On November 18, 1981, President 
Reagan stated that “busing has been a 
failure.” Recent polls show that the 
American public agrees. Take for ex- 
ample, a Gallup poll, published in Feb- 
ruary 1981, showing that on a national 
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level, 72 percent oppose busing. Mr. 
Gallup noted that: 

Clearly, much opposition can be explained 
in terms of objections to the distance chil- 
dren have to be bused and to other factors. 


In a poll done by Gallup for News- 
week, results show that 50 percent of 
the black populations in America be- 
lieves that forced schoolbusing has 
caused more difficulties than it is 
worth. 

From year to year the statistics 
show the negative results of forced 
schoolbusing. In my hometown, the 
superintendent of the Dallas Inde- 
pendent School District—under a cur- 
rent forced schoolbusing plan involv- 
ing 14,000 students in grades 4-8— 
Linus Wright has termed mandatory 
busing “the No. 1 thing that disrupts 
the school systems,” and one of the 
“most detrimental forces in urban 
school systems.” Nineteen eighty-one 
statistics show that in the DISD, only 
29.53 percent of the population is 
Anglo. Yet, we have extensive busing 
orders to distribute that 29.53 percent 
of the population in order to bring 
about racial balance. According to 
Wright, “You could distribute every 
Anglo student in the district (through 
busing) and still not reach the 75-per- 
cent ratio,” which is prescribed by the 
courts. Forced schoolbusing has illus- 
trated the well-documented phenom- 
ena of white flight. In school districts 
across the Nation we see increasing 
minority populations in the public 
schools, and white flight, to the point 
where busing for racial balance is ac- 
tually causing segregation. 

SAT scores have been consistently 
and dramatically declining since 1964. 
For the 1979-80 academic year, the 
average SAT score was 890, compared 
to 973 in 1964. Overall statistics are 
equally alarming. For instance, from 
1972 to 1980, the number of students 
scoring over 650 out of a possible 800 
points on the verbal section of the 
SAT dropped 46 percent, with last 
year’s average score being 424. In addi- 
tion, there has been a 22-percent de- 
cline in high marks in the mathemat- 
ics section of the test, with the aver- 
age score last year being 466. 

Busing was designed to integrate and 
balance the schools. Yet just the oppo- 
site has happened, as Dallas schools 
have increased in minority students 
from 38.8 percent in 1968 to 70.5 per- 
cent minority in 1980. 

Since 1964, when the Supreme Court 
ruling went into effect, the Court has 
been involved in more than 500 school 
desegregation cases. Yet, the language 
in the 1964 Civil Rights Act states in 
section 401 that desegregation, “shall 
not mean the assignment of students 
to public school in order to overcome 
racial imbalance.” Section 407 further 
provides that: 

Nothing herein shall empower any official 
or court of the United States to issue any 
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order seeking to achieve a racial balance in 
any school by requiring the transportation 
of pupils or students from one school to an- 
other or one school district to another in 
order to achieve a racial balance. 

Yet, counter to this 1964 act and the 
spirit of the Brown decision in 1954 
which ruled wisely and justly that 
every child in America can and shall 
be entitled to and must go to their 
neighborhood schools, we are promot- 
ing forced schoolbusing, away from 
neighborhood schools, to achieve de- 
segregation. The Brown decision also 
said that no child shall be sent to any 
school because of race, yet that is ex- 
actly the premise upon which forced 
schoolbusing is based today. 

It is clearly time for Congress to act 
to restore the neighborhood school 
and the dream of quality education for 
all our students. 


o 1415 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment by 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. CoL- 
LINS), 

The Department of Justice is the 
only executive branch agency which 
can go to Federal court and, having se- 
cured a determination that school offi- 
cials have engaged in unconstitutional 
discrimination, seek implementation 
of a plan to correct such violation. In 
this manner, the Department seeks to 
assure that important Federal rights 
are protected. 

This proposed amendment would in- 
terfere with the Department’s ability 
to exercise this responsibility, which 
has been specifically conferred upon it 
by the Congress (most notably in title 
IV of the 1964 Civil Rights Act and in 
the Equal Education Opportunities 
Act). 

It is important to note that the De- 
partment has no authority to require 
busing or any other means of correct- 
ing unconstitutional segregation, con- 
trary to the implication of this amend- 
ment. The Department’s responsibility 
and authority is limited to presenting 
relevant facts to Federal courts and, 
on occasion, suggesting appropriate 
remedies to a court. 

The determination as to whether 
the facts show a constitutional viola- 
tion and, if so what remedy is appro- 
priate is made solely by the Federal 
courts. 

The prospect that the Constitution 
could be violated by recipients of Fed- 
eral funds and there would be no 
means for the Federal Government to 
address such violations raises serious 
constitutional and policy consider- 
ations. 

Seventeen years after the passage of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and a 
quarter of a century after Brown 
against Board of Education, unlawful- 
ly segregated schools still exist in this 
country. 

The adoption of this amendment 
would—even if its constitutionality 
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were upheld—seriously interfere with 
the Justice Department’s ability to 
seek appropriate remedies in those 
worthy cases where it seeks to insure 
that the Constitution is upheld. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly urge my 
colleagues to reject this amendment. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
this amendment. 

I want my colleagues to know that if 
we adopt this amendment, we will be 
setting back the cause of desegrega- 
tion in this country by 25 years. This 
amendment has nothing to do with 
whether busing can be ordered in a 
particular district through judicial 
means. Rather, this amendment 
strikes at the ability of the Depart- 
ment of Justice to bring a case of dis- 
crimination in the first place—an issue 
quite apart from what type of remedy 
may be sought. 

We must keep in mind that court or- 
dered busing is not ordered by the De- 
partment of Justice. The Depart- 
ment’s sole responsibility and authori- 
ty is to present relevant facts to Feder- 
al courts and, in some instances, to 
suggest appropriate remedies. It is the 
courts then who decide what remedy 
is appropriate in a given situation. 
This amendment would not prohibit 
court ordered busing. 

Some mechanism must exist 
through which the Federal Govern- 
ment can assure that Federal funds 
will not be used to continue segrega- 
tion in our schools. The Collins 
amendment, by precluding judicial 
relief, would raise serious constitution- 
al problems. At the same time, it 
would seriously interfere with the De- 
partment's ability to seek—not order 
appropriate remedies in particularly 
important cases. Mr. Chairman, I urge 
my colleagues to oppose this amend- 
ment. 

Ms. FIEDLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. I yield 
to the gentlewoman from California. 

Ms. FIEDLER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Did I understand the gentleman to 
say that the Department of Justice 
does not pursue a particular kind of 
remedy but instead simply pursues the 
desegregation case itself and the court 
determines the remedy? Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. The 
Department of Justice is obliged to 
bring lawsuits to eliminate segregation 
in our Nation's schools, but it is up to 
the court to decide what the appropri- 
ate remedy might be. 

Ms. FIEDLER. I would like to re- 
spectfully disagree with the gentle- 
man. The Department of Justice in 
the pursuit of its cases definitely takes 
a position on appropriate remedies 
and participates in what they consider 
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to be appropriate remedies. This par- 
ticular amendment, which I personally 
support, would not limit them from 
pursuing a course of action to protect 
constitutional rights but, indeed, 
would limit the remedy for desegrega- 
tion to not include mandatory busing. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. I cer- 
tainly disagree strongly with the gen- 
tlewoman from California. The De- 
partment of Justice is charged with 
enforcing the laws of the United 
States and in supporting the Constitu- 
tion, and where there is a constitution- 
al right involved, and where there are 
Federal laws involved, and where Fed- 
eral funds are being used in an illegal 
way, then the Department of Justice 
must discharge its responsibilities. 

Ms. FIEDLER. Then the gentleman 
is going back to his original position 
that he believes that they are involved 
in the remedy, even though he indicat- 
ed initially that it was not them; it was 
the courts. In fact, they are involved 
in the remedies, and under this partic- 
ular amendment, it is my understand- 
ing it would not affect their right to 
pursue the case itself, but instead 
would affect their right to work to im- 
plement mandatory busing as the ap- 
propriate remedy. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. I 
point out again to the gentlewoman 
from California that it is the Federal 
court that makes the decision as to 
what the remedy shall be. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, this morning’s paper 
reported that the legal profession's 
share of the gross national product 
was $27 billion in 1977. If present pro- 
jections hold out, this year the legal 
profession’s share will exceed that of 
the steel industry. Nowhere in the 
legal profession is there a greater 
number of zealots than those that 
exist in the Department of Justice of 
the United States. Their ideas and the 
idea of the American people are fre- 
quently at odds. Survey after survey 
has shown that the American people 
strongly oppose the concept of forced 
busing, strongly oppose the idea that 
our children are taken from their 
homes, put on a bus for a trip that can 
take from 15 minutes to an hour and 
for 2 more hours each day they are 
confined, not because their parents did 
not purchase homes close to the 
schools, not because the schools are 
not conveniently located, but because 
the Federal judiciary, insulated from 
reality by their lifetime appointments 
and invested with the arrogance of 
those nine men to my east, are allowed 
to put the American people on notice 
that they will require them to do in 
the name of constitutionality that 
which they do not wish to do, and to 
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force their children to undergo this, be 
they black or white, in the name of 
social experimentation. 
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Let us face it. All the studies show 
forced busing has not worked. But a 
group of people protected from the 
real world by the civil service law 
down in the Justice Department con- 
tinue to bring lawsuits seeking forced 
busing as a remedy to our educational 
problems. 

No one is in favor of segregation, but 
reasonable solutions are in order, rea- 
sonable solutions that take into con- 
sideration the fact that this world is 
critically short of energy; and to waste 
it carrying people up and down the 
roads for hours on end is a poor use of 
resources and time on the part of the 
American people. 

Why not restrict the hands of those 
legislative zealots that believe that the 
answer to all our problems in this 
country rests in the hands of the Fed- 
eral judiciary and use our resources in 
accordance with the wishes of the 
American people, in accordance with 
the long term best interests of our 
children and not continue an experi- 
ment that has failed miserably and 
will continue to fail. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. MOTTL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would first of all 
like to commend the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. CoLLINS) for offering this 
very important amendment and would 
urge my colleagues to strongly support 
the same. 

I would also commend the gentle- 
man from North Carolina (Mr. JOHN- 
STON) and the gentlewoman from Cali- 
fornia (Ms. FIEDLER) for their two fine 
speeches on behalf of the amendment, 
and I would have to respectfully dis- 
agree with the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Epwarps) that the Justice 
Department does not interfere with 
the court-ordered remedy or impose 
the remedy of court-ordered busing. 

They certainly do advocate in many 
instances, and I would like to cite the 
example of my hometown of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The lawsuit to desegregate 
the Cleveland school system was 
brought by the NAACP, but the Jus- 
tice Department intervened as a friend 
of the court, filing a brief amicus 
curiae. When they did so, they advo- 
cated at that time that the proper 
remedy in the Cleveland case would be 
court-ordered busing. The case then 
went to the Sixth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in Cincinnati, and again they 
were a friend of the court and they ad- 
vocated court-ordered busing. 

What has court-ordered busing done 
to my hometown of Cleveland, Ohio? 
It has devastated that school system. 
Once it was one of the finest school 
systems in America, and it is now one 
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of the worst school systems in Amer- 
ica. 

We have seen a great amount of 
white flight and black flight from the 
central city to the suburbs. A school 
district that 4 years ago had an enroll- 
ment of approximately 115,000 has ap- 
proximately 68,000 in enrollment. We 
have seen the huge sum of money ex- 
penditure of $41 million to date spent 
on court-ordered busing when those 
sums could have been better spent for 
more schoolteachers, quality school 
teachers, better textbooks, and more 
educational facilities. 

Again, they are proposing in this 
year’s budget another $40 million to 
carry out court-ordered busing. We 
have seen on the energy side that a 
schoolbus gets approximately 5 miles 
to a gallon of gasoline. There are ap- 
proximately 55,000 gallons of gasoline 
each day wasted on court-ordered 
busing in the United States to carry 
out this remedy. 

We all advocate desegregation of our 
school systems, but let us use the 
proper remedy of the magnet schools 
or let anybody in their neighborhood 
who is dissatisfied with their neighbor- 
hood school go to any school in the 
metropolitan area, which Prof. James 
Coleman of the University of Chica- 
go—the noted sociologist—now advo- 
cates rather than his original remedy 
of court-ordered busing. He examined 
100 desegregation cases from Boston 
to Los Angeles and found it had not 
worked. 

The minority student has not gotten 
a better education as a result of court- 
ordered busing but, on the contrary, 
all the minuses that I alluded to 
before as a result of court-ordered 
busing. 

Let us get the Justice Department 
out of the business of ordering or ad- 
vocating court-ordered busing to our 
Federal court. 

I strongly support the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. COLLINS). 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in strong sup- 
port of the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. CoLiins). The 
gentleman has performed a great 
public service in offering this amend- 
ment and he has given us a great op- 
portunity to take yet another step 
toward the end of stopping this foolish 
proposition of forced busing. 

I would prefer to get directly to the 
heart of the matter and have a consti- 
tutional amendment that will deal 
with the subject once and for all. We 
can theorize until kingdom come, al- 
though I understand the theorists 
who invented this silly idea have 
backed away from it. I will tell you 
this: The people want this issue dealt 
with and they are frustrated that our 
processes are so slow. 
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Until we can deal with this issue 
through a constitutional amendment, 
the gentleman’s amendment is the 
next best step. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Ms. FIEDLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, for the last 5 years I 
have spent a good deal of my time 
dealing with the issue of mandatory 
busing in the city of Los Angeles. Over 
that period of time, I have had a vari- 
ety of experiences that have led me to 
the personal conclusion that, unfortu- 
nately, the debate over mandatory 
busing and the continuation of it has, 
instead of solving the problems of un- 
equal education, permitted unequal 
education to continue in an onerous 
way. It is preventing children deserv- 
ing of a decent public education from 
getting it. 

Busing is very, very big business. A 
lot of people make a lot of money off 
of it. A lot of people make a lot of po- 
litical hay out of it. A lot of people 
keep it going over a long period of 
time holding out the hope that chil- 
dren will be better educated as a result 
of simply taking a school bus ride 
from one side of the city to another; 
and unfortunately, it is not that easy. 

It does not solve the problems that 
quickly, putting children side by side 
simply because they fill a certain 
racial quota system. It is my opinion 
that there have been hundreds and 
hundreds of millions of dollars wasted 
on this particular kind of solution to 
unequal education, and that over the 
last 20 years, as we tried to solve the 
problems of unequal achievement, 
that this particular course of action 
has deterred us from that goal. 

There are many children in commu- 
nities all across the country who are 
deserving of a decent public education 
who will receive that public education 
when the time comes that we put our 
energies and efforts into improving 
the quality of teaching talent, improv- 
ing the physical facilities, to make cer- 
tain that those children receive a full 
day’s education; but instead, when you 
take a city like Los Angeles and spend 
between $150 and $200 million a year 
on desegregation instead of providing 
a good, solid public education, the chil- 
dren are losing the basic resources 
that it takes to really help them 
become independent citizens. 

I urge my colleagues strongly to sup- 
port this amendment. I would also like 
to say that I recently received a copy 
of a speech given by our current Attor- 
ney General, William French Smith, 
where he, too, has indicated that he 
opposes the use of mandatory busing; 
and while I support this amendment, I 
also feel a certain measure of confi- 
dence in this administration and its 
representatives in the Department of 
Justice that they will not, in fact, 
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pursue mandatory busing as a course 
to solve the unequal educational 
achievement of the children of our 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. COLLINS). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the ayes 
appeared to have it. 

Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand a recorded vote, and 
pending that, I make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. Evidently a 
quorum is not present. 

The Chair announces that pursuant 
to clause 2, rule XXIII, he will vacate 
proceedings under the call when a 
quorum of the Committee appears. 

Members will record their presence 
by electronic device. 

The call was taken by electronic 
device. 
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The CHAIRMAN. One hundred 
Members have appeared. A quorum of 
the Committee of the Whole is 
present. Pursuant to clause 2, rule 
XXIII, further proceedings under the 
call shall be considered as vacated. 

The Committee will resume its busi- 
ness. 

RECORDED VOTE 


The CHAIRMAN. The pending busi- 
ness is the demand of the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. CoLLINS) for a record- 
ed vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 265, noes 
122, not voting 44, as follows: 

{Roll No. 691 
AYES—265 


Akaka Broyhill 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Atkinson 
Bailey (MO) 
Bailey (PA) 
Barnard 


Dougherty 


Coughlin 
Coyne, James 
Craig 


Crane, Daniel 
Crane, Philip 
D'Amours 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Dannemeyer 


Brown (CO) 


Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin (NY) 
Mattox 
McCollum 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McGrath 
Mica 

Miller (OH) 
Minish 
Mitchell (NY) 
Moakley 
Molinari 


Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Johnston 
Jones (NC) 
Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
Kazen 
Kindness 
Kramer 
Lagomarsino 


LeBoutillier 
Lee 


Lent 
Levitas 
Livingston 
Loeffler 
Long (LA) 
Lott 
Lowery 
Lujan 


Addabbo 

Aspin 

Aucoin 
Barnes 

Bedell 
Beilenson 
Bereuter 
Bingham 
Boland 

Brown (CA) 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Chisholm 

Clay 

Conable 
Conyers 
Coyne, William 


Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morrison 


Roberts (SD) 
Robinson 
Roemer 
Rogers 


NOES—122 


Hollenbeck 
Horton 
Hoyer 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Kastenmeier 
Kildee 
Kogovsek 
LaFalce 
Lehman 
Leland 
Lewis 

Long (MD) 


Miller (CA) 


Roth 
Roukema 
Rudd 

Russo 

Santini 
Sawyer 
Schulze 
Sensenbrenner 


Siljander 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Smith (AL) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith (OR) 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Staton 
Stenholm 
Stump 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas 
Traxler 
Trible 
Vander Jagt 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Wampler 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weber (MN) 
Weber (OH) 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Williams (OH) 
Wilson 
Winn 

Wolf 
Wortley 
Wylie 
Yatron 
Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Young (MO) 
Zeferetti 


Mineta 
Mitchell (MD) 
Moffett 
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Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Swift 
Synar 


Albosta 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Bolling 
Bouquard 
Broomfield 
Brown (OH) 
Byron 
Carney 
Chappell 
Collins (IL) 
Conte 
Cotter 
Courter 


Williams (MT) 


NOT VOTING—44 
Dickinson 
Ferraro 


Michel 
Pri 


Flippo 
Foley 
Forsythe 
Fuqua 
Goldwater 
Grisham 
Hagedorn 
Harkin 
Hightower 
Hillis 
Howard 
Kemp 


Dellums Martin (NC) 


o 1500 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Chappell 
against. 

Mr. Rhodes for, with Mrs. Collins of Ili- 
nois against. 


Mr. DAVIS and Mr. WAXMAN 
changed their votes from “no” to 
“aye.” 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MS. OAKAR 

Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Ms. OAKAR: Page 
22, after line 7, insert the following new sec- 
tion: 

Sec. 14. (a) Not later than September 30, 
1982, the Attorney General shall submit to 
the Congress and to the President a 
report— 

(1) evaluating citizen involvement in com- 
munity efforts undertaken to augment offi- 
cial urban crime prevention measures in the 
fiscal year for which sums are authorized to 
be appropriated by this Act, and 

(2) recommending measures to enhance 
community cooperation in preventing urban 
crime. 

(b) For purposes of preparing the report 
described in subsection (a), the Attorney 
General shall— 

(1) consider the recommendations of Fed- 
eral commissions which have studied urban 
crime prevention, and 

(2) consult with persons involved in ana- 
lyzing and preventing violent crime, includ- 
ing judges, sociologists, social workers, 
clergy, psychologists, law enforcement offi- 
cials, and private citizens, and with the vic- 
tims of violent crime. 


Ms. OAKAR (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that further reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with and 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 
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Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very concerned about the alarming in- 
crease of crime in our country, par- 


for, with Mr. Dellums 
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ticularly in our neighborhoods. It is 
really a devastating phenomenon. This 
is especially true of certain urban 
areas, and it is becoming ever more 
true in rural areas. 

Simply and without elaborating on a 
definition of my amendment, I want to 
state that all it would do is mandate 
the Attorney General to consider the 
role of citizens and what they can do 
in their neighborhoods to construc- 
tively support and assist law enforce- 
ment officials in combating crime. 

In the wake of the alarming news 
that reaches us everyday about theft, 
robbery, murder, rape, assault, and so 
on, citizens have already begun to 
form their own associations and 
groups to try to do something about 
the problem. Rather than having 
these vigilante groups formed, it seems 
to me that we ought to have the Jus- 
tice Department look into the situa- 
tion and form some guidelines as to 
how citizens can constructively assist 
local officials in finding solutions for 
the crime problem. 

Mr. Chairman, I am aware that the 
Attorney General has a task force on 
violent crime, but I am concerned that 
there may not be citizen input. So I 
would hope that my colleagues would 
agree to the amendment, and that we 
would involve citizens in the study of 
crime so we can achieve some solu- 
tions. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Ms. OAKAR. I am happy to yield to 
the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentlewoman for yielding. 

I would like to say that while I rec- 
ognize the legitimate concern of the 
gentlewoman and the emphasis she 
places on the need for citizen involve- 
ment, the gentlewoman does know 
that the Attorney General has a task 
force, and that it is due to report. 

I would hope that the gentlewoman 
would not pursue this amendment. I 
would assure the gentlewoman as 
chairman of the committee—and I 
know there are many others on the 
committee who feel pretty much the 
same way—that we could articulate 
the need for this kind of citizen in- 
volvement, and I would join in a letter 
to the Attorney General expressing 
this kind of concern. I am sure that it 
would be given not only serious consid- 
eration, but I am sure that the Attor- 
ney General—and I have found him to 
be an individual who wants to cooper- 
ate—would appreciate having this 
called to his attention, and I am sure 
some action would then be taken. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I would urge 
that the gentlewoman not pursue this 
amendment. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Ms. OAKAR. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 
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Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to concur in the statement made 
by the chairman of the committee and 
concur in the sentiment of the amend- 
ment being offered by the gentlewom- 
an from Ohio (Ms. OaKar). 

I would state that I have testified 
myself before the Subcommittee on 
Crime, with the expectation and the 
hope that the Federal Government 
would assume some leadership role 
with regard to the national problem of 
crime in our cities and, as the gentle- 
woman says, in the rural areas as well. 

I would hope, by importuning the 
Attorney General and his task force to 
act on this subject, that something 
tangible may be done, not in this way 
but in a way consistent with the sense 
of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I applaud the gentle- 
woman for her effort, and I thank her 
for yielding. 

Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to thank both the committee chair- 
man and the ranking minority 
member for their statements. In view 
of that response, I will withdraw my 
amendment. 

I would like to state, however, for 
the record that the task force that was 
set up under the auspices of the Attor- 
ney General is due to expire in 
August. If they have not involved citi- 
zen participation, perhaps in our letter 
we could ask them to extend the task 
force by a month or two or whatever 
time is necessary so that citizens can 
really have an opportunity to say 
something about what the crime prob- 
lems are in their neighborhoods, be- 
cause I am convinced that they know 
where the solution rests and to what 
extent it is possible. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Ohio (Ms. OAKAR) 
has expired. 

(On request of Mr. HuGHEs, and by 
unanimous consent, Ms. OAKAR was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Ms. OAKAR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to say to the gentlewoman from 
Ohio (Ms. Oakar) that the Subcom- 
mittee on Crime is going to begin over- 
sight hearings tomorrow as a matter 
of fact, and we have other hearings 
scheduled on Thursday which bear on 
the same subject. 

I commend the gentlewoman from 
Ohio for her concern and would invite 
her to appear before the Subcommit- 
tee on Crime and testify on this sub- 
ject in this most important area. We 
are going to proceed with an assess- 
ment and find out where we stand on 
crime problems. Are we winning? Are 
we losing? What are we doing, what 
can we do, and what are we doing that 
is wrong? How are we going to get 
people involved in the crime problem 
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and try to correct the problem without 
having to put a policeman behind 
every tree? 

The problem needs community sup- 
port and community assistance, and I 
would recommend that the gentle- 
woman testify in support of our en- 
deavors. 

I would also say that we are now de- 
veloping a Justice Improvement Act 
which hopefully would augment some 
of the efforts of the LEAA and the 
Justice Department and craft a very 
modest program that we can fund this 
year and share with local law enforce- 
ment officials in those areas where 
they have the responsibility for law 
enforcement. 

Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Chairman, I cer- 
tainly want to commend the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. HuGHEs) 
for his efforts. I think it makes tre- 
mendous commonsense for us to use 
his leadership with respect to the sub- 
committee in holding these hearings. I 
want to thank the gentleman for his 
gracious invitation, and I will tell him 
right now that I will accept it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will in- 
quire, is it the understanding of the 
Chair that the gentlewoman from 
Ohio (Ms. Oakar) asks unanimous 
consent to withdraw her amendment? 

Ms. OAKAR. Yes, Mr. Chairman. In 
view of the commitment I have had on 
the floor and knowing the chairman to 
be such a respected Member and a 
man of his word, I certainly will with- 
draw the amendment, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may be permitted 
to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GILMAN 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GILMAN: Page 
22, after line 7, add the following new sec- 
tion: 

Sec. 12. Sums authorized to be appropri- 
ated by this Act may not be used by the At- 
torney General to promulgate, administer, 
or enforce any regulation, or enforce any 
policy, to the extent that such regulation or 
policy designates, determines, or fixes the 
maximum limit of age within which an 
original appointment may be made to a po- 
sition as a law enforcement officer (as de- 
fined by section 8331(20) of title 5, United 
States Code) in the Federal Prison System 
at any age lower than 45 years. 


Mr. GILMAN (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment I am offering will restrict 
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the ability of the Federal prison 
system to enforce regulations which 
have the effect of barring people over 
age 35 from employment in a position 
in any capacity in a Federal prison. 

This problem was brought to my at- 
tention for the first time when the 
newly constructed Federal correction- 
al institution in Otisville, N.Y., in my 
congressional district, was staffing up. 
Many of my constituents who were 
highly qualified for positions within 
the prison were barred simply because 
of their age. 

The law which permits this policy to 
be enforced is an anachronism in this 
day, when we have recognized that 
chronological age is very nearly mean- 
ingless as an indication of a person's 
ability. We have passed the Age Dis- 
crimination Act, which would probably 
bar a State from enforcing an age bar 
to appointment as rigid as the one we 
have permitted the Attorney General 
to prescribe by regulation. 

Current law permits the Justice De- 
partment to fix a maximum age for 
original appointment as a “law en- 
forcement officer.” The Federal prison 
system has used—I think, abused— 
that authority by fixing that age limit 
for any position within any Federal 
prison at age 35. 

At present, all workers in Federal 
prisons—guards, secretaries, and other 
administrative personnel, and service 
workers—are classified as law enforce- 
ment officers, along with FBI and 
DEA agents, U.S. marshals, et cetera. 

This amendment forbids the use of 
funds authorized to be expended by 


H.R. 3462 to enforce the regulations 
against hiring, for prison employment, 
those over a specific age unless the age 
specified is 45 or older. 

The prison system’s current policy is 


one of unabashed “ageism.” In an 
effort to procure a suitably vigorous 
work force, the prison system bars 
from possible appointment just about 
all 36-year-olds—no matter how expe- 
rienced, talented, or physically fit 
they may be. 

The regulations also tend to under- 
mine the Government’s efforts to pro- 
vide preference in hiring to veterans 
of the Armed Forces. 

This amendment would not affect in 
the slightest the prison system’s abili- 
ty to bar for employment persons with 
physical, emotional, or other impair- 
ments to the effective performance of 
the admittedly demanding work per- 
formed behind prison walls. But it 
makes no sense to flatly bar individ- 
uals who happen to have reached a 
certain age from careers in Federal 
corrections. 

I might also add that the concept of 
increasing the age for original ap- 
pointment has the backing of at least 
some members of the clergy, who are 
concerned with the fact that many 
clergymen do not complete their train- 
ing or seek appointments until after 
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age 35, and are thus barred from serv- 
ice by the prison system’s policies. 

For instance, I have received a letter 
from Rabbi Allan Kaplan, the execu- 
tive officer of the Jewish Correctional 
Chaplains Association, which has 90 
members, expressing their support for 
an increase in the allowable age for 
original appointment. 

Mr. Chairman, we will hear several 
arguments against this amendment. 
You will hear that there is an adminis- 
trative need for this regulation be- 
cause of the needs of the pension 
system, or that this regulation makes 
it easier to recruit minorities or college 
graduates, but these arguments have 
been rejected time and time again by 
the courts and by this House with re- 
spect to private employment. 

Accordingly, Mr. Chairman, I ask my 
colleagues to support this amendment. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to commend the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. GILMAN) for what I 
think is an excellent amendment. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, I would state that 
we have been looking into many of the 
existing statutes and regulations that 
might discriminate against veterans. 
This points up one of the real discrep- 
ancies that we have in our laws today. 

Most of the young men who enlist 
today as career servicemen go in be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 20, which 
means that they retire at the age of 
about 38, 39, or 40, and many of those 
people are in excellent physical condi- 
tion. They are seeking jobs as prison 
guards, and, of course, they are pro- 
hibited under this law. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this is an ex- 
cellent amendment. I think every 
Member of this House ought to sup- 
port it unanimously. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Sotomon) for expressing his 
views. He certainly is right on the 
mark when he expresses his concern 
with regard to the veterans who are 
seeking employment. 

This is partially the reason I 
brought this amendment to the floor, 
because there are veterans in my own 
area who sought employment in the 
new prison facility and who were 
barred because of the age problem. 

Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

As a member of both the Committee 
on the Judiciary and the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs, I share the view 
of the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
SOLOMON). 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. 
GILMAN) has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Sawyer, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. GILMAN was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to yield further to the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. SAWYER). 

Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

The veterans as a group are rapidly 
getting past these age brackets, and 
despite the doctrine of veterans’ pref- 
erence, they would be excluded from 
this employment. It might have made 
more sense if they had limited it to 
the guards or something like that, but 
when they limit it to the people who 
work in the messhall and the secretar- 
ies in the offices, and so forth, I think 
that points up the absolute lack of ne- 
cessity for this prohibition. They have 
no different requirements in those 
jobs than other people in Govern- 
ment, and they have not found it nec- 
essary to put those limitations in any- 
where else. 

Mr. Chairman, I congratulate the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. 
GILMAN) for offering this amendment. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. SawYeErR) for his supporting state- 
ment and for his concern about our 
veteran employment force. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize that the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. 
GILMAN) offers this amendment in 
good faith. While I have not been 
aware of the amendment itself until 
today, I am apprised that he had 
raised the issue somewhat earlier. 
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I think the answer he offers the 
Committee is not the correct one. I 
strongly urge that the amendment be 
rejected. 

Now, the gentleman arbitrarily in- 
serts the age of 45, rather than 35 
years. Who is to say that 40 or 45 or 
any other age is a correct age? 

It is true that the Justice Depart- 
ment, for purposes of law enforce- 
ment, including the Bureau of Prisons, 
presently has an employment policy of 
35 years or younger; but the gentle- 
man from New York would separate 
out the Bureau of Prisons only, not all 
Federal law enforcement personnel, 
because Otisville, N.Y.—because a 
prison has been put in his district, and 
because this is where the issue affects 
him. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Yes, I yield to 
my colleague. 
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Mr. GILMAN. I have also heard 
from my colleagues in other areas. 
The gentleman from Tennessee for ex- 
ample, told me about a problem there. 
In upstate New York, the gentleman 
from New York has told me that they 
have a problem. There are problems in 
other areas wherever there are Feder- 
al prisons located and they are located 
throughout our country in at least 20 
different locations. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Presumably, 
furthermore, I would say that if there 
are problems, they would reach the 
question of Federal law enforcement 
generally, not just the Bureau of Pris- 
ons, if this is a problem. 

Maybe the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. PEPPER) and others who are con- 
cerned about employment of older 
people would raise the general ques- 
tion. 

What I urge today is that the Com- 
mittee reject this particular formula- 
tion of 45 years for the Bureau of Pris- 
ons only. 

Let us generally look at the question 
of employment practices by age in the 
Department of Justice with reference 
to law enforcement personnel. 

Let us have hearings on it and let us 
determine what the correct age is, if 
any—whether the need for such a 
policy, discriminatory on the face of it, 
is justified. 

I do not know the answer, and I am 
sure others in this Chamber do not. 
We do not know whether 40, and I un- 
derstood the gentleman originally was 
going to offer 40 years, or 45 or, 
indeed, all law enforcement personnel 
in the Federal system ought to be sub- 
ject to such a limitation. 

It is said that for purposes of at- 
tracting young personnel, for purposes 
of recruiting well-educated women and 
minorities, this program was invoked. 

Now, whether or not that is justified 
on that ground—and I offer this to the 
Committee of the Whole because you 
should know that this was arrived at, 
not by the Congress, but by the Jus- 
tice Department over the years for 
very special reasons. 

I do think we have not had hearings 
on this question. I understand there is 
legislation, and for my part I would 
assure the House that there surely will 
be hearings on the question as it re- 
lates to the Bureau of Prisons and on 
the larger question as it relates to law 
enforcement personnel and age dis- 
crimination practices, whether justi- 
fied or not. That is the way I believe 
we ought to resolve it, I say, Mr. 
Chairman, not by willy-nilly accepting 
an amendment on an authorization 
bill of general proportions where there 
have been no hearings, no documenta- 
tion, no record created whatsoever. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the Commit- 
tee will reject this particular amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
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words. I rise in support of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very much 
aware of the sincerity of the view ex- 
pressed by the able gentleman who 
just concluded. I realize it is always 
not an easy matter to decide between 
one age and another; but this House 
has a fine record of opening up the 
doors of opportunity for work to older 
people. When we started the legisla- 
tion that originated in this House, 
even in the Federal Government, 
where there was a mandatory period 
when you could mandatorily require 
anybody to quit work on account of 
age. We have eliminated that for the 
Federal Government, except in specif- 
ic instances. 

At the time in private industry you 
could mandatorily retire anybody at 
65. We raised that to 70. 

Not long ago there was an instance 
of the Foreign Service. A lot of the 
Foreign Service personnel complained 
that they were being required to give 
up their employment for certain pro- 
fessions which they had given a life- 
time of effort at 60 years of age. This 
House finally originated a change in 
the law that moved it to 65, so that 
now in the Foreign Service you may 
continue to work, that is, you cannot 
be mandatorily retired for age alone 
below 65 years of age. 

We have a statute on the law books 
of our Government that forbids dis- 
crimination on account of age. I real- 
ize there may be instances where 
there should be exceptions, but it does 
seem to me that this House should 
push forward the boundaries of oppor- 
tunity for older people. To say that a 
man absolutely cannot be fit to work 
in a prison if he is 35% years old is 
wrong. He could be a champion prize 
fighter, he could be a champion base- 
ball player, he could have whatever 
mental and physical excellence a man 
might possess, and yet the fixed age, 
fixed by the Attorney General pursu- 
ant to the law of this Congress, says 
that you cannot work if you are over 
35 years of age in a Federal prison. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Chair- 
man, would the gentleman yield on 
that? 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes; I would 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. This is for 
hiring purposes at the original point 
of hiring. The average age of people 
who work in the Federal prison system 
is very elevated, indeed. I suppose it 
averages well over 50. This does not 
prohibit somebody from continuing 
employment. This is a program of re- 
cruiting only. 

Mr. PEPPER. Does the gentleman 
mean hiring? 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Just hiring 
purposes only; it does not limit a 
person from continuing employment 
in the prison system at age 55 or 60 or 
any other age. 
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Mr. PEPPER. But if my friend will 
allow me, more and more older people 
are having difficulty finding employ- 
ment. Every time you shut a door 
from their being employed, you have 
just that much retarded their opportu- 
nity to make a living. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, 
would the gentleman from Florida 
yield to me? 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. McCLORY. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. I think also the 
Bureau of Prisons are having difficul- 
ty finding people to serve as custo- 
dians and prison guards. I think this 
would provide more opportunity, more 
latitude with regard to getting quali- 
fied personnel. Without this amend- 
ment, it seems to me that we deprive 
them of that opportunity; so I think 
that there is a valid case that can be 
made against pursuing age discrimina- 
tion, especially in this category where 
we have such a dire need to keep the 
peace within the prison walls. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

I hope to see the day when a man, as 
Bobby Burns said, will be a man for all 
that. It will not make any difference 
how old he is. It is what he is. What 
can he do? What has his age got to do 
with it if he can do a credible job? 

We have come to that stage, but this 
House has been pushing back the bor- 
ders of discrimination for years here 
and there. 

I do not see this amendment would 
do any harm. It would open doors of 
opportunity for employment to people 
who pass the examination. Surely, you 
cannot get a job in a Federal prison 
without passing an examination. If he 
can pass the examination, why not 
give him the job, if he is otherwise 
competent? Here is another opportuni- 
ty where we may move that border a 
little bit forward in the face of in- 
creased opportunity for the older 
people of the country to get a job. 

I hope the amendment will be adopt- 
ed. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to wholeheart- 
edly support the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Florida and to 
take exception to some of the remarks 
made by the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin when he says that the 45-year age 
was arbitrarily set. 

I spoke with the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. GILMAN) and explained 
some of the things we were doing in 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee and 
pointed out that many of these men 
and women who have devoted 20 years 
of their lives were being retired from 
the armed services at the age of 38, 39, 
40, 41, and 42, and were unable to find 
jobs today after devoting all that time 
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to their country. When you can pick 
up any newspaper in this country and 
see the unrest and the overcrowded- 
ness within our prisons, I think it 
would be deplorable for us to fail to 
enact this amendment today to let 
people over 45 years of age obtain 
these jobs. 

There is nothing mandatory in the 
amendment. It simply says to the Jus- 
tice Department that if you can take 
advantage of the abilities of these men 
and women who are now retired and 
cannot find jobs, then perhaps you 
should put them to work to restore 
peace in the prison facilities through- 
out this country. 

I wholeheartedly support the re- 
marks and the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Florida. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. GILMAN). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. NELSON 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. NELSON: Page 
22, after line 7, add the following new sec- 
tion: 

Sec. . Sums authorized to be appropri- 
ated by this Act for the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service which are available 
for the administration of field offices shall 
be expended in such manner and such 
amounts as will ensure that the number of 
personnel assigned to each field office bears 
the same ratio to the aggregate number of 
personnel assigned to all field offices as the 
estimated number of applications under the 
laws relating to immigration, naturalization, 
and alien registration received at such field 
office in fiscal year 1982 bears to the esti- 
mated aggregate number of applications 
under such laws received at all such field of- 
fices in such fiscal year. 

Mr. NELSON (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Chairman, I first 
want to congratulate the gentleman 
from New Jersey, the chairman, and 
the gentleman from Kentucky, the 
chairman of the subcommittee, for 
what I think is an excellent bill. I cer- 
tainly intend to support it. 

The intention of this amendment, 
which I will ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw after a statement of posi- 
tion, is to point out that probably the 
worst problem we have in all the case- 
work we do in my district is with the 
Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice. It is an acute problem in all their 
offices, but especially in the Miami 
field office. In Miami, they have only 
3.2 percent of all the INS personnel 
outside Washington and yet they are 
processing 4.7 percent of the nation- 
wide applications for changes in status 
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and they are processing 6 percent of 
applications for naturalization. 

This amendment as offered would 
correct that imbalance; so although I 
intend to support the chairman’s bill, 
the committee’s bill, on the much 
needed restoration of these positions 
that are targeted for destruction, 
these positions that were targeted for 
elimination, I would hope that 
through this statement on this amend- 
ment that INS will understand that 
the priorities need to be rearranged 
and some additional personnel are 
needed to address the problems of just 
being swamped with applications in 
Miami. 

It is not uncommon for it to take 6 
weeks for them merely to respond 
when a Congressman in Florida in- 
quires about an immigration problem. 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON. I certainly yield. 

Mr. MAZZOLI. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I congratulate the gentleman for 
having by way of his amendment, 
which as I understand will be with- 
drawn, opened up the debate on this 
topic, the topic being, of course, the 
perpetual lack of resources on the part 
of the INS to do the job that they 
want to do and I think the gentleman 
would agree that these people who are 
in the employ of INS do indeed want 
to do the job, is through no lack of 
talent or energy on their part. It is 
through simply being overwhelmed 
with the paperwork and not having at 
their disposal the kinds of machinery 
and equipment that would enable 
them to provide prompt answers. 

As the gentleman has already cited, 
and I appreciate his mentioning it, of 
course, the bill before this House 
today, which I hope is approved over- 
whelmingly, would restore 973 posi- 
tions of the 1,355 which the adminis- 
tration proposed to cut and in that 
case some 200 adjudicators who do a 
great deal of the kind of work the gen- 
tleman cites. 

I would certainly believe that the 
subcommittee which I am privileged to 
chair would be in the position to assist 
the gentleman from Florida in secur- 
ing information from the Immigration 
Service as to its general disposition of 
how it intends to array these addition- 
al resources. 

Now, obviously, the bill that is 
before the House today is in a form 
that we would agree to. It has to go 
through the other body. It has to sur- 
vive quite a bit of legislative process; 
but assuming that this bill before the 
House becomes the law of the land, I 
would certainly offer the gentleman 
all the resources of our subcommittee 
in his effort, and I think a very com- 
mendable one at that, to be sure that 
his State and the city in particular 
that has so much work receives a fair 
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personnel 


share of these resources, 
and financial resources. 
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Mr. NELSON. I thank the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield to my col- 
league from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. I would just like to 
join my distinguished colleague from 
Florida in commending the committee 
on behalf of our people. We have 500 
Haitians a week coming into Miami. 
One hundred came in yesterday morn- 
ing. Besides that, we had 125,000 come 
in from Cuba since April of last year. 
These people need relief down there. 
We appreciate what the gentleman is 
doing to help those people to do the 
job they need to do for the country as 
well as for Dade County. 

Mr. NELSON. I thank my colleague 
for his statement. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to bring up a 
matter which has been discussed 
before, and the same problem arises 
today due to the wording which ap- 
pears in the bill. It relates to the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service. 
On page 9 of the bill, line 17, section 
(L) provides for “acquisition of land as 
sites for enforcement fences, and con- 
struction and maintenance incident to 
such fences.” 

Living on the United States-Mexico 
border as I do, this has always present- 
ed a problem. 

Today I have just come from a 
luncheon where the President of the 
United States had as his guest the 
President of Mexico. All of the visit 
was on the friendship which exists not 
only personally between our two Presi- 
dents but between our two peoples. 
Coming from there to here at this 
point in time, I know that this is not 
the intent of the chairman or the com- 
mittee, but nonetheless the words 
appear in the bill and I would like to 
ask, if I might, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New Jersey, or the distin- 
guished gentleman from Kentucky if 
they would again reassure us that this 
is not the intent of the legislation. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. RODINO. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. As the gentleman 
knows, in the past the gentleman has 
very justly shown concern about some 
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of these items, and the gentleman, 
from New Jersey has reassured him in 
the past. As the gentleman recalls, we 
addressed a letter to the Immigration 
Service in order to insure that none of 
the moneys that are in here as a lump 
sum would be used for other than the 
purposes that they are now being 
used, and that is for no further acqui- 
sition of land, no further new con- 
struction of these fences that the gen- 
tleman is concerned with. 

I wholeheartedly agree that this is a 
valid, legitimate concern. But I want 
to tell him once again that he has my 
wholehearted cooperation, and if it is 
necessary, although we do know that 
the sums are delineated for reasons 
other than the gentleman has concern 
about, I would again address that kind 
of a communication which we did in 
the past in order to put his mind at 
ease. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. We always appre- 
ciate the distinguished gentleman’s co- 
operation. I wish he would just change 
the wording in the original authoriza- 
tion. If it does not mean that, why 
have it there? 

Nonetheless, I had prepared an 
amendment, but I do not think I will 
offer it, Mr. Chairman, that under no 
circumstances should barbed wire be 
used, at any place. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman would agree with me, as a 
matter of legislative history. 

Mr. RODINO. If the gentleman will 
yield, I want him to know that it is as 
repulsive and repugnant to me as it is 
to the gentleman to use any kind of 
wire of that sort in fences. I again tell 
him that that is categorical, and I am 
sure that all of the committee joins 
me in that statement. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. The distinguished 
chairman is a great humanitarian, and 
I appreciate his interest. My concern is 
that I have spoken throughout the 
world and used us as an example, the 
United States and Mexico, and I say 
there are no machineguns; there are 
no tanks; there is no barbed wire like 
they have in West Berlin, for example. 
Then you go to the border and see this 
serpentine barbed wire on top of the 
fence, and it is repulsive and obnox- 
ious, because in my area of Texas we 
use barbed wire to keep cattle out or 
in, not people. 

I know we have a problem with il- 
legal aliens. I know we have a problem 
at the border that has to be addressed. 
It was addressed by the two Presi- 
dents, but that is another issue. 

To have a fence with barbed wire on 
top of it to me is obnoxious and repug- 
nant. It is against human nature to do 
that, and I know the distinguished 
gentleman from New Jersey agrees 
with me so I will not offer my amend- 
ment. I appreciate again his coopera- 
tion. I wish the staff or INS, or whoev- 
er prepares this document, if they do 
not want it to mean what it says here, 
that they will just use the words, it 
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shall not be used for land acquisition; 
shall not be used to build new fences; 
shall only be used to repair or to do 
whatever is necessary under the cir- 
cumstances as we now have them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. DE LA 
Garza was allowed to proceed for 1 ad- 
ditional minute.) 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. I yield to my col- 
league from Texas. 

Mr. KAZEN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. We went over this at the 
last session and the session before, and 
the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
Roprno) has been very fair with us. He 
has talked to the Immigration authori- 
ties downtown. We have not had any 
more problems since the Bamboo Cur- 
tain incident of a few years ago. I 
would certainly associate myself with 
the remarks of my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. DE LA GARZA), 
and add not only barbed wire, but 
spiked wire or any other kind of wire 
that would go into the building of a 
fence between our two friendly coun- 
tries. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his contribution. I thank 
very sincerely the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee, the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. RopINno) and am 
much appreciative of his cooperation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any fur- 
ther amendments? If not, the question 
is on the committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, as amended. 
The committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, as amended, 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; 
and the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. 
DANIELSON) having assumed the chair, 
Mr. Swirt, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H.R. 3462) to authorize 
appropriations to carry out the activi- 
ties of the Department of Justice for 
fiscal year 1982, and for other pur- 
poses, pursuant to House Resolution 
147, he reported the bill back to the 
House with an amendment adopted by 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is or- 
dered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute 
adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole? If not, the question is on the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 353, nays 
42, not voting 36, as follows: 

{Roll No. 70) 

YEAS—353 
Daub 
Davis 
de la Garza 
Deckard 
DeNardis 
Derrick 
Derwinski 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorgan 
Dornan 
Dougherty 


Addabbo 
Akaka 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Archer 
Aspin 
Atkinson 
AuCoin 
Bafalis 
Bailey (MO) 
Bailey (PA) 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Beard 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bethune 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Bliley 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Boner 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown (CA) 
Burgener 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Butler 
Campbell 
Carman 
Chappie 
Chisholm 
Clausen 
Clay 
Clinger 
Coats 
Coelho 
Coleman 
Collins (TX) 
Conable 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
Coughlin 
Coyne, James 
Coyne, William Ginn 
D'Amours 

Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Danielson 
Dannemeyer 
Daschle 


Green 

Guarini 
Gunderson 
Hagedorn 

Hall (OH) 

Hall, Ralph 
Hall, Sam 
Hamilton 
Hammerschmidt 


Jones (NC) 
Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
Kastenmeier 
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Marlenee 
Marriott 


Mitchell (MD) 
Mitchell (NY) 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 


Weber (OH) 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Williams (MT) 
Williams (OH) 


Young (MO) 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Smith (OR) 
Snowe 


Miller (CA) 
Moorhead 
Murphy 


NOT VOTING—36 


Hightower 
Hollenbeck 


o 1600 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Chappell for, with Mr. Mottl against. 

Until further notice: 

Ms. Ferraro with Mr. Ashbrook. 

Mr. Price with Mr. Hollenbeck. 

Mr. Mazzoli with Mr. Walker. 


Mr. Howard with Mr. Rousselot. 
Mr. Fuqua with Mr. Carney. 
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Mr. Flippo with Mr. Badham. 

Mr. Dellums with Mr. Brown of Ohio. 

Mr. Hightower with Mr. Conte. 

Mr. Udall with Mr. Railsback. 

Mr. Evans of Georgia with Mr. Goldwater. 

Mrs. Collins of Illinois with Mr. Kemp. 

Mrs. Byron with Mr. Courter. 

Mrs. Bouquard with Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Albosta with Mr. Quillen. 

Mr. Harkin with Mr. Forsythe. 

Mr. Roe with Mr. Grisham. 

Messrs. WYDEN, CRAIG, BE- 
REUTER, MARTIN of North Caroli- 
na, BENEDICT, MOORHEAD, and 
STANGELAND changed their votes 
from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. EDGAR changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

So the bill was passed. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks and to include extraneous mate- 
rial on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


U.S. AIR FORCE RESERVE AND 
AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


(Mr. SKELTON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 


minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, the Air 
Reserve Forces have a critical role in 
the effective implementation of our 
total-force concept. The total-force 
concept requires Air Reserve Forces to 
provide trained individuals and units 
to augment and support the Active Air 
Force during periods of national emer- 
gency or wartime. The Air Reserve 
Forces which include the Air National 
Guard and the Air Force Reserve, just 
as Reserve components in the other 
services, donate many hours to sup- 
porting a difficult Reserve mission. 

From the beginning in 1946, when 
over 400,000 veterans accepted ap- 
pointments or enlistments in the Air 
Force Reserve, the Air Reserve Forces 
have contributed to this country’s war 
fighting and peacekeeping efforts. 

This Nation called upon the Air Re- 
serve Forces during the Korean war 
and Vietnam war, as well as during pe- 
riods of increased tension such as the 
Berlin crisis in 1961, the Cuban crisis 
in 1962, and the Middle East crisis of 
1973, to name a few. Each time these 
forces were called upon, they more 
than met the challenge. 

Today, we continue to be faced with 
global challenges, and now perhaps 
more than ever, we must stand pre- 
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pared to meet these challenges any- 
where in the world. Since Air National 
Guard and Air Force Reserve units 
represent approximately 34 percent of 
our total tactical fighter capability, 61 
percent of our tactical airlift capabili- 
ty, 49 percent of our strategic airlift 
capability, 65 percent of our strategic 
defensive interception capability. and 
57 percent of our tactical reconnais- 
sance capability, it is imperative that 
the Air Reserve Forces be maintained 
at a high state of readiness. 

The Department of Defense reports 
that 98 percent of Air Guard flying 
units and 100 percent of Air Force Re- 
serve flying units are combat ready— 
that is, they have sufficient personnel 
and equipment to accomplish their re- 
spective combat missions. Further, 
both the Air National Guard and the 
Air Force Reserve met their author- 
ized manning level during fiscal year 
1981. 

This year the Air Reserve Forces are 
requesting a modest increase in per- 
sonnel—approximately 4,000 for the 
Air Reserve, and 4,000 for the Air Na- 
tional Guard. These additional au- 
thorizations will enable this extremely 
valuable Reserve component to contin- 
ue to train and provide operational 
support to the Active Forces. The Air 
Force Reserve has also asked for addi- 
tional authorizations in fiscal year 
1982 to continue its equipment mod- 
ernization program. 

Although both the National Guard 
and the Air Force Reserve have not 
experienced any difficulties meeting 
their manpower strength require- 
ments, they are experiencing some 
problems in recruiting and retaining 
certain critical skills. The Department 
reports that the Reserve incentive pro- 
grams have been helpful, and we on 
the Armed Services Committee are 
recommending extending the bonus 
authority for several programs until 
fiscal year 1985. 

Clearly, the Air National Guard and 
the Air Force Reserve are making sig- 
nificant contributions to military 
readiness. They, do, however, need the 
continued support of the Congress to 
meet the many challenges that this 
decade will most certainly present. 

I, therefore, urge your strong sup- 
port for the defense authorization bill 
for fiscal year 1982 which our commit- 
tee, under the superior leadership of 
our chairman, Mr. Price, has reported. 


THE LEGIS FELLOWS PROGRAM 


(Mr. HARTNETT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. HARTNETT. Mr. Speaker, since 
February 1980, over 60 Government 
personnel from various executive 
branches of our Government have par- 
ticipated in the LEGIS fellows pro- 
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gram headed by the Office of Person- 
nel Management. LEGIS fellows are 
selected to participate in the program 
from Senior Executive Service mem- 
bers and candidates, or other person- 
nel designated for Government execu- 
tive development. The primary objec- 
tive of the LEGIS fellows program is 
to give executive branch personnel a 
firsthand opportunity of how the leg- 
islative branch process operates. These 
Government executives have served 
with many Members and committees 
in both Houses. I believe the Members 
of Congress who have been fortunate 
enough to have a LEGIS fellow on 
their staff have all found this program 
to be helpful. The amount of execu- 
tive branch experience and familiarity 
that these Government LEGIS fellows 
can contribute in helping to solve and 
answer many of the day-to-day issues 
that come before Congress is of tre- 
mendous value. Having been fortunate 
enough to have had a LEGIS fellow 
on my personnel staff since January, I 
have experienced firsthand the benefit 
and value of this program. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to express 
my’ sincere appreciation, and the ap- 
preciation of my entire staff, to Phillip 
Edward Rogers, my recent LEGIS 
fellow. He is from the Department of 
Defense, the Defense Contract Audit 
Agency. Mr. Rogers served as my legis- 
lative assistant for defense and armed 
services related activities. He assisted 
me as a member on the House Armed 
Services Committee and the Subcom- 
mittee on Seapower and Strategic and 
Critical Materials, and the Subcom- 
mittee on Military Personnel and 
Compensation. 

Mr. Rogers also assisted me on a 
number of other areas such as the 
Vinson-Trammel Act, preparing testi- 
mony before the Subcommittee on 
Military Installations and Facilities, 
the Trident submarine issues, the pro- 
posed arms sale to Saudi Arabia, the 
Navy’s medium-depth mine warfare 
program, cosponsoring of Congress- 
man MONTGOMERY’s new GI bill legis- 
lation, and other defense areas. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Rogers has per- 
formed a very valuable service for me 
and for our country. The Defense Con- 
tract Audit Agency should be proud of 
Mr. Rogers’ dedication and the profes- 
sional image he has projected. Again, I 
want to extend my appreciation for 
his service and urge other Members to 
make use of the LEGIS fellows pro- 
gram headed by the Office of Person- 
nel Management. 


ISRAELI ATTACK ON IRAQ 


(Mr. BINGHAM asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, Isra- 
el's attack on an Iraqi nuclear reactor 
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is without question a serious develop- 
ment and presents dangers. At the 
same time, it may have prevented a far 
more dangerous situation: a nuclear- 
armed Iraq. Accordingly, I do not join 
in the chorus of condemnation of Isra- 
el's action. I urge my colleagues to 
carefully consider the facts before 
passing judgment on Israel’s action. 

First, it has been clear for some time 
that the Iraqis were actively seeking 
to develop a nuclear weapons capabili- 
ty. The United States has been at- 
tempting to prevent this, through dip- 
lomatic approaches to France and 
Italy, but to no avail. 

Second, for the Israelis the idea of 
Iraq having a nuclear bomb capability 
is intolerable. Because of its small size 
geographically, Israel could be virtual- 
ly destroyed by one or two nuclear 
weapons. 

Third, Iraq has been at war with 
Israel since 1948. Iraq did not partici- 
pate in the 1949 armistice agreement 
with Israel; nor did it accept the cease- 
fire of 1973. 

Fourth, according to the official Is- 
raeli statement on the attack, Iraq’s 
President Saddam Hussein has stated 
publicly that the facility was being 
built to be used against Israel. On 
August 19, 1980 President Hussein said 
that his goal is “to destroy Tel Aviv 
with bombs.” 

Fifth, under these circumstances, Is- 
rael’s action may well be viewed as a 
matter of legitimate self-defense. 

In order to maintain a proper per- 
spective on the Israeli action, it is 
useful to remind ourselves how we felt 
about the Soviets moving missiles into 
Cuba. At that time many American 
leaders were arguing that the appro- 
priate response for the United States 
was to take out the missile sites, even 
though there was no immediate threat 
that the missiles would be fired. 

Mr. Speaker, the world may well be 
a safer place because of Israel’s action 
on Sunday. The menace of a nuclear 
Iraq is, at the very least, forestalled. 
But we cannot allow a repetition of 
this event. The international commu- 
nity—and especially the United 
States—must redouble its nonprolif- 
eration efforts. We must prevail upon 
our allies to abandon their policies of 
selling nuclear technology to which- 
ever nation has the cash. If we sit back 
and do nothing, we can be certain that 
Israel’s action will not be the last of its 
kind. 


ADMINISTRATION SOCIAL 
SECURITY PROPOSAL A SHAM 


(Mr. AUCOIN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. AuCOIN. Mr. Speaker, 4 weeks 
ago, generations of Americans were 
shocked when the administration pro- 
posed a drastic reduction in retirement 
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benefits under the social security 
system. 

The outcry has been so strong that 
it is now clear the administration is 
willing to negotiate and cooperate 
with Congress on each and every point 
of its package. This is good news about 
a proposal that is nothing but bad 
news for the elderly. 

In fact, the administration’s plan is 
so seriously flawed that I am going to 
spend as many days as I have to at the 
beginning of each day we meet, to 
remind the President that his plan to 
allegedly restore public trust and con- 
fidence in the system is a sham. I will 
focus on the impact of a 30- to 40-per- 
cent cut for early retirees, a 30-percent 
cut in disability, and the special ef- 
fects these cuts will have on women— 
90 percent of whose sole source of 
income is social security. 

When added to previous rounds of 
the administration’s budget cuts—$2.3 
billion in food stamps, $8.7 billion in 
housing assistance, $450 million in 
low-income energy assistance, $347 
million in legal services—this proposal 
puts the United States on a different 
road to security than the one envi- 
sioned by, I believe, the vast majority 
of Americans. 

The President wants us to approve a 
massive spending spree for arma- 
ments—his budget calls for the largest, 
most expensive military spending plan 
in history—$226.3 billion next year, 
and $1.5 trillion over the next 5 years. 
And it expects us to get there, in part, 
by taking benefit dollars from the 
pockets of early retirees and the long- 
term disabled. It would rather reduce 
benefits by $70 billion in this period 
than forgo the $60 billion MX-missile 
boondoggle. 

Inflation’s power to tear apart the 
very fabric of society, necessitates that 
we take corrective economic action 
now to provide a solvent social secu- 
rity system—one that can be depended 
on. Certainly a nation that can afford 
to throw billions of hard-earned tax 
dollars at the Pentagon for an insane 
nuclear arms buildup can afford to 
provide for the health and welfare of 
its elderly. 


NTIA FACILITIES PROGRAM 


(Mr. SWIFT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 


Mr. SWIFT. Mr. Speaker, this House 
last week approved the 1981 rescission 
bill. An important provision of that 
bill retained $19 million in funding for 
the NTIA facilities program. Shortly, 
we will consider legislation to reau- 
thorize the program for 1982 through 
1984 at reduced but still adequate 
levels. Although the administration 
wanted to terminate this program im- 
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mediately, we did not. That was a wise 
decision. 

This small but vital program has 
produced many benefits. In fiscal year 
1980, some $14 million in local funding 
was added to the $20 million in Feder- 
al funds. The program provides largely 
invisible support for public broadcast- 
ing—towers, antennas, studios, equip- 
ment, and transmitters. But without 
it, the best television programs in the 
world would have no audience. 

NTIA facilities’ dollars go for three 
important functions: Extending serv- 
ice to those areas that are unserved; 
replacing wornout equipment and im- 
proving the quality of present equip- 
ment to give better service. 

In my own State of Washington, we 
are 1 of the 12 Western States where 
large areas are still unserved by public 
radio and television. My own home- 
town, Bellingham, Wash., for example, 
cannot receive public television except 
in those homes that receive cable-TV 
which carries the Seattle station. I 
have been working with public broad- 
casters in my State for a long time 
now to correct that problem. But with- 
out funding, there is little chance a 
station will ever go on the air that will 
serve the northwest corner of my 
State. 

Just as serious is the problem faced 
by people in another part of the State, 
represented by my good friend from 
Washington (Mr. Dicks). Public radio 
and television coverage in his district 
was seriously diminished when a storm 
destroyed the broadcast tower of 
KTPS-TV and KTOY radio. Although 
the stations are back on the air with 
limited service, they can no longer 
reach more than 1 million people they 
previously served, a major loss for the 
people of Washington State. I under- 
stand the gentleman intends to insert 
a news article in the RECORD that fur- 
ther outlines the serious nature of this 
problem. I commend it to my col- 
leagues attention. 

Presently, there are more than 550 
grant applications on file with NTIA. 
They total more than $110 million. 
Had this year’s facilities program been 
eliminated, it would probably have 
been impossible to restore service in 
the area served by my colleague. Be- 
cause we have been able to preserve 
funding, the people of Tacoma, Olym- 
pia, and Centralia, will at least have a 
1- in 5-chance of receiving the help 
they will need. If the House approves 
funding, contained in H.R. 3238, for 
years 1984, 1985, and 1986, the people 
in my own hometown could be equally 
fortunate. 


ISRAELI ATTACK A VIOLATION 
OF INTERNATIONAL LAW AND 
U.S. LAW 


(Mr. BOWEN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
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minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BOWEN. Mr. Speaker, I know 
that most, if not all, of the Members 
of this body were shocked and dis- 
turbed by the aerial assault by the 
State of Israel on the Republic of Iraq. 

This attack, resulting in the loss of 
life of innocent civilians and heavy de- 
struction, clearly appears to be a viola- 
tion of international law and of U.S. 
law as well. Public Law 90-629, passed 
in 1968, states explicitly that— 

Defense articles and defense services shall 
be sold by the U.S. Government under this 
chapter to friendly countries solely for in- 
ternal security, for legitimate self-defense, 
to permit the recipient country to partici- 
pate in regional or collective arrangements 
or measures consistent with the charter of 
the United Nations, or otherwise to permit 
the recipient country to participate in col- 
lective measures requested by the United 
Nations for the purpose of maintaining or 
restoring international peace and security. 

Peace and security will not only not 
be served by this air raid, but they will 
be gravely jeopardized. The fact that 
Israel has overwhelming military supe- 
riority in the Middle East and also 
possesses its own nuclear weaponry, 
which Prime Minister Begin suspects 
the Iraqis might also try to develop, 
does not appear to color Mr. Begin’s 
thinking, which seems to be more 
heavily influenced by the upcoming 
election in his country. 

In contrast, President Sadat, who 
met with Prime Minister Begin only 1 
week ago, must feel stabbed in the 
back, and we Americans should feel 
gravely embarrassed, since it is our 
weaponry and our technology, fi- 
nanced by our foreign aid, which has 
made this raid possible. 

We all await the recommendation of 
our administration to the Congress 
under Public Law 90-629, and I believe 
we can see readily that defensive 
measures such as AWACS for Saudi 
Arabia, whose air space, among others, 
was violated by the Israeli raiders, is 
now far more clearly justified than 
before. We can only hope that this 
attack will not be used as the prece- 
dent for others like it around the 
world, to be described presumably as 
“preemptive self-defense.” 

Since Iraq is a signatory of the Nu- 
clear Nonproliferation Treaty and has 
accepted regular inspections by the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency, 
even if they should determine later 
this year to use their enriched urani- 
um for nonpeaceful purposes—which 
has in no way been established— 
almost a decade would have to elapse 
before weapons could be produced by 
I 


raq. 

This lengthy process would easily be 
detected by any number of sources 
and give Israel a wide range of options, 
up to and including military force, at a 
much later date, thereby doing far less 
to preclude a peaceful solution to the 
problems of the region. 
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Sunday, June 7 was a sad day for 
peace in the Middle East and for 
American foreign policy. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 


ADJUSTABLE MORTGAGE LOANS: 
NECESSARY CREDIT DEVICE 


(Mr. O'BRIEN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. O’BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
plight of savings and loan associations 
is severe. According to the National 
Savings and Loan League, between 90 
and 95 percent of the Nation's savings 
and loans are losing money today. On 
a net basis, losses in the first quarter 
of 1981 totaled more than 
$700,000,000. Savings outflows for the 
January through April period came to 
$5,500 million. At the same time, they 
are under obligation to pay out inter- 
est in some instances at 15 percent, 
while they are taking interest in on 
loans made years ago at 6 to 9 percent. 
I think it is fair to say that the savings 
and loan associations of the United 
States are facing the greatest threat 
to their existence in their history. 

It is therefore fitting to bring to the 
attention of my colleagues the think- 
ing of Mr. James G. Schneider, presi- 
dent of the Kankakee Federal Savings 
and Loan Association. Mr. Schneider, 
a longtime friend, discusses the adjust- 
able mortgage loan and how it can 
help stop the slide to insolvency of 
many savings and loan associations. 

Apri 1981. 
WHERE Is IT WRITTEN? 

After listening to “professional consumer- 
ists” of the Ralph Nader school scream 
about the newly authorized “Adjustable 
Mortgage Loan” (AML) and decry how it 
may throw innocent homebuyers into bank- 
ruptcy, we want to know: Where is it writ- 
ten that savings and loan associations must 
forever protect homebuyers from the rav- 
ages of inflation?” 

We don't recall that Moses brought that 
down from the Mount, nor have we been 
able to find it in other biblical writings or in 
the constitution or the statutes of the 
United States. We cannot even find it 
carved in granite on the courthouse lawn. 
So where have the professional do-gooders 
gotten that idea? 

Do the AFL-CIO’s plumbers, carpenters 
and electricians promise the homebuyers to 
make all their home repairs for the next 
twenty-five years at today’s wage rates? Will 
the United Auto Workers build their cars 
for the same labor costs for the next quar- 
ter of a century? Will the U.S. Postal Serv- 
ice supply their postal needs for the next 
two and one-half decades at today's prices? 
Are Congressmen and Senators (and state 
legislators) ready to promise a moratorium 
on tax increases in that period? Indeed, will 
those same public servants swear not to 
raise their own salaries during that time? 
Will that bastion of consumer defense, the 
daily press, hold off demanding “a fair 
return for the small saver” long enough to 
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guarantee the home owners a twenty-five 
year subscription—payable a month at a 
time—to their newspapers at today’s prices? 

The answer to all of those questions is an 
obvious and ringing “NO”. Yet, they all 
expect, as a matter of right, that the savings 
and loans will provide that kind of twenty- 
five year protection whenever a citizen buys 
a home. Which leads us to ask again, 
“Where is it written?”. 

We suppose they have assumed that some 
immutable law of nature provided for it be- 
cause that’s exactly what the savings and 
loan associations have been doing up until 
now—insulating the homebuyers from the 
Congressionally-induced inflation. The sav- 
ings and loan business didn’t cause inflation 
in this country. The do-gooders in and out 
of Congress have done it by saddling onto 
the free enterprise system a huge dollar 
amount of non-productive costs and by bur- 
dening the citizens with huge federal defi- 
cits over the past quarter of a century. 

Those of us who know anything about fi- 
nancial institutions understand that nearly 
every savings and loan in the nation is now 
operating at a loss. About 70 percent of the 
Illinois associations showed a net loss for 
1980 (Kankakee Federal was one of the 30 
percent which finished in the black). But 
the relentless escalation of money costs has 
now thrown virtually every Illinois associ- 
ation into the red. The only one we know of 
still showing a monthly net income is a $25 
million association located downstate. It ex- 
plains that it stopped making mortgage 
loans about three years ago, and has kept 
its ever-increasing liquidity invested only in 
federal funds and treasury securities. 

Were it not for the newly authorized Ad- 
justable Mortgage Loan”, many associations 
which have continued to make mortgage 
loans day-in-and-day-out might soon have 
started to understand the wisdom of that 
downstate association. Then there would be 
very little mortgage money available, no 
matter what the rate. 

Future protection of associations from the 
ravages of inflation is absolutely necessary 
if they are to continue in their major lend- 
ing role. The homeowner will somehow have 
to shoulder his own burden instead of being 
protected by an innocent party which has 
not caused and has no power to stop or even 
diminish the scourge of inflation. 

We hope readers active in the housing 
business will understand that an adequate 
supply of mortgage money in the 1980s can 
be assured only if the “AML” comes into 
general use in the S&L business. We trust 
they will helpfully explain that fact of life 
to prospective homebuyers. (Remember to 
point out that interest rates are required to 
go down when interest levels decline. The 
AML is definitely a two-way street.) 

Although a few fixed-rate mortgages are 
apparently still being written, their day is 
over. In fact, their day really ended on June 
1, 1978, when money market certificates 
came into being, thereby placing the cost of 
funds for Sé&Ls at the tender mercy of the 
money market. Any lending officer who con- 
tinues to grant long-term, fixed-rate mort- 
gage loans obviously doesn't understand the 
facts of life. In fact, I'd say he deserves to 
be called a damn fool“, and you may quote 
me on that. 

James G. SCHNEIDER, 
President, Kankakee Federal Savings 
and Loan Association. 
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RECONCILIATION UPDATE 


(Mr. PANETTA asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and to include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting into the Recorp today a copy 
of a Dear Colleague letter which the 
gentleman from Ohio, Mr. REGULA, 
who is ranking member of the Recon- 
ciliation Task Force and I as chairman 
have sent out, updating Members on 
the status of reconciliation, including 
therein guidelines that have been 
agreed upon by both the House and 
the Senate as to how reconciliation 
will be implemented. 

For the information of the Mem- 
bers, as of today, three committees, 
the Committee on Agriculture, the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and 
the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, have reported out bills 
meeting their targets. Ten others are 
in the process of developing, hopeful- 
ly, bipartisan approaches to doing 
that. Two are presently in markup. 

I would remind all committees that 
the deadline for reporting on reconcili- 
ation is June 12, which is this Friday. 

The “Dear Colleague” letter and rec- 
onciliation update are as follows: 


RECONCILIATION UPDATE 


DEAR COLLEAGUE: The fifteen House Com- 
mittees affected by reconciliation instruc- 
tions contained in the first budget resolu- 
tion continue to work on legislation to 
reduce spending in programs under their ju- 
risdiction. Attached is a further update on 
what action committees have taken thus 
far. 

Also attached is a set of reconciliation 
questions and answers developed jointly by 
the House and Senate Budget Committees. 

Sincerely, 
LEON E. PANETTA, 
Chairman, 
Reconciliation Task Force. 
RALPH REGULA, 
Ranking Republican, 
Reconciliation Task Force. 


RECONCILIATION UPDATE—REDUCTIONS DIRECTED UNDER 
RECONCILIATION FISCAL YEAR 1982 ! 
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GENERAL ISSUES 
I. Direct Spending 


Question. How are savings in direct spend- 
ing achieved? 

Answer. Direct spending occurs without 
the discretionary action of the Appropri- 
ations Committee. Savings can be achieved 
by changes in laws which created these pro- 
grams. 

Question. If a direct spending program ex- 
pires at the end of fiscal year 1981, how can 
savings be achieved for fiscal year 1982 and 
beyond? 

Answer. Under the procedures for recon- 
ciliation scorekeeping purposes, program 
levels in a given year are projected forward 
into the next year, even when the existing 
authorization for the programs is scheduled 
to expire. This scorekeeping convention is 
not applied to programs that are clearly 
temporary. If a program is reauthorized for 
fiscal year 1982 at a level below the project- 
ed level (below the current policy baseline), 
savings will be credited. 
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II. Discretionary Spending 


Question. How can discretionary spending 
savings be achieved for programs which 
expire at the end of fiscal year 1981? 

Answer. As with direct spending programs 
under the procedures used by the Congress 
for scorekeeping purposes, program levels in 
a given year are projected forward into the 
next year, even when the existing authori- 
zation for the program is scheduled to 
expire. This scorekeeping convention is not 
applied to programs that are clearly tempo- 
rary. If a program is reauthorized for fiscal 
year 1982 at a level below the projected 
level (below the current policy baseline), 
savings will be credited. 

Question. What methods can be used to 
achieve savings in discretionary spending? 

Answer. It is possible to achieve savings in 
these areas by at least one of two methods. 
First, the authorized level of spending for 
the year or years covered by the existing au- 
thorization may be reduced to a level that 
will achieve the savings intended. Second, 
regardless of the authorization level, a 
“cap” for the year or years involved may be 
placed on the programs in which savings are 
to be achieved sufficient to assure that the 
savings will be realized. 

Question. If a discretionary program au- 
thorization expires at the end of fiscal year 
1981 how may a committee be credited for 
savings if the committee chooses not to 
reauthorize the program? 

Answer. In the committee report accompa- 
nying the reconciliation bill, a committee 
should include a statement of intent as to 
programs for which no reauthorization will 
be considered. To the extent that a commit- 
tee includes such language, it will be cred- 
ited with the savings accordingly. 

Question. Are committees required to 
follow the program reduction assumptions 
underlying the first resolution? 

Answer. No; the assumptions should be 
viewed as nothing more than options for 
consideration by the committees. The stand- 
ing committees could consider these options 
or others that they may wish to devise. 

Question. In cases where program require- 
ments have been reestimated or spendout 
rates have been adjusted since passage of 
the reconciliation resolution, will these be 
used in scoring a Committee's reconciliation 
actions or will they be scored the same way 
they were at the time the House and Senate 
Budget Committees considered the recon- 
ciliation instructions? In sum, what baseline 
are the Budget Committees scoring the sav- 
ings against and what methodologies are 
being used to determine the amount of sav- 
ings? 

Answer. The baseline against which legis- 
lation will be measured is the current policy 
baseline developed by CBO and agreed to in 
conference. 

Question. If a committee approves a dif- 
ferent mix of savings than that assumed by 
the Budget Committee in arriving at the 
reconciliation instructions meeting the 
budget authority instructions but not its 
outlay instructions (because of different 
spendout rates) will the committee have 
met its reconciliation instructions? 

Answer. No; committees must satisfy their 
instructions as to both budget authority and 
outlays. 

Question. If a committee normally reports 
an annual authorization for a program, 
must it now report a two or three-year au- 
thorization in a case where still greater sav- 
ings are assumed in fiscal years 1983 and 
1984? 

Answer. To satisfy the reconciliation 
instructions, legislation must demonstrate 
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that it will have the effect of reducing 
spending in the indicated years. A mere 
statment of intention that a committee will, 
one or two years from now, propose an au- 
thorization for the second or third year 
which will reduce spending in that year is 
not adequate to satisfy the reconciliation 
instructions. However, if a committee pro- 
poses policies in the first year that—if con- 
tinued in subsequent authorizations to be 
proposed later—will yield the required sav- 
ings in the outyears, the Budget Committee 
will credit the committee with the outyear 
savings even if the committee submits only 
a one- year authorization at this time. 

Question. Can a committee receive credit 
for satisfying reconciliation instructions by 
submitting legislation which would, by stat- 
ute, require what the Administration can 
currently do by administrative action? 

Answer. The pivotal question is always 
whether the legislation achieves the savings 
required. Where the savings are achievable 
by administrative action, legislation is su- 
perfluous. However, if a committee were to 
submit legislation which simultaneously 
eliminates administrative discretion in a 
particular program or activity, the commit- 
tee would be credited for the amount of 
such savings. 

Question. Can a committee receive credit 
for satisfying reconciliation instructions by 
submitting legislation which increases rev- 
enues? 

Answer. No, revenue increases may not be 
used to satisfy reconciliation instructions. 

Question. Can a committee receive credit 
for satisfying reconciliation instructions by 
submitting legislation which results in sav- 
ings in certain programs but may also result 
in increased costs in other programs? 

Answer. The standard of savings is net 
savings to the government. Therefore, the 
savings of the proposed legislation would be 
netted against any increased costs and the 
committee will receive credit accordingly. 


HOUSE PROCEDURAL ISSUES 


Question. What is the timetable for recon- 
ciliation action? 

Answer. House committees are to submit 
legislative proposals sufficient to comply 
with their reconciliation instructions to the 
House Budget Committee by June 12, 1981. 
The legislation will be assembled into an 
omnibus bill and reported out of committee 
by June 15, 1981. The bill should be consid- 
ered by the House during the week of June 
22, 1981. 

Question. What procedures should be fol- 
lowed by committees in making their re- 
quired reductions? 

Answer. The schedule requires committees 
to submit recommendations for specific 
changes in laws to the House Budget Com- 
mittee by June 12. The Budget Committee 
will assemble and report them to the House 
as one omnibus reconciliation bill. The 
changes should be submitted to the Budget 
Committee in legislative draft form. To fa- 
cilitate preparation of the report on the rec- 
onciliation bill, committees should include 
report language as well as any matter neces- 
sary to conform to the Rules of the House 
(e.g. CBO cost estimates, inflation impact 
statements, Ramseyer). 

It is possible that committees will wish to 
combine their reconciliation legislation with 
other legislation which will together move 
along a separate legislative track. The 
Budget Committee has no objection to 
moving a legislative proposal along more 
than one track. But to count towards recon- 
ciliation, provisions will have to be in the 
reconciliation bill regardless of whatever 
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other bills contain these provisions. If, how- 
ever, provisions in the other bill are enacted 
before the reconciliation bill is, they will be 
incorporated by reference into the reconcili- 
ation bill. Second, if a bill is enacted prior to 
June 12, a committee may count that bill to- 
wards their reconciliation goal, but only if 
all their legislation enacted before June 12 
is counted as part of reconciliation. 

Question. Will reestimates of the cost of 
existing laws or of Current Policy affect the 
reconciliation savings target of a commit- 
tee? How about reestimates of the cost/sav- 
ings of the actual reconciliation provisions? 

Answer. Reestimates to existing law or 
Current Policy will have no effect on the 
scorekeeping of the reconciliation bill. For 
example, if the current policy estimate of a 
program such as Medicaid increases, the 
authorizing committee will not be required 
to achieve additional savings to offset that 
increase. Likewise, if the current policy esti- 
mate of a program decreases, the author- 
izing committee will not be relieved of its re- 
sponsibility to achieve the reductions speci- 
fied in the reconciliation directive. 

An exception to this last statement is the 
“hold harmless” rule in which reconciliation 
legislation that exactly matches the pro- 
gram reduction assumptions underlying the 
first budget resolution are given the same 
credit as assumed in the resolution. 

Question. What if a committee fails to 
make the dollar goal contained in the recon- 
ciliation directive? 

Answer. The Budget Committee retains 
the option of going to the Rules Committee 
to implement appropriate savings. 
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GRAIN EXPORT BANK 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time on the House floor to ad- 
dress the issue of our foreign grain 
sales. Presently our Government rep- 
resentatives, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, are negotiating with the 
Russians in London on a possible new 
long-term grain agreement. 

At the present time in the Congress 
we are negotiating on vastly expanded 
budgets for our military. So, on one 
hand we are subsidizing the Russians 
with cheap grain, allowing them to 
expand their military potential, while 
on the other hand, we are spending 
billions of taxpayers’ dollars increas- 
ing our military in order to defend 
ourselves against the Soviet Union. 
This makes no sense at all. 

Our selling to the Russians of ex- 
tremely cheap grain, of grain at prices 
below the cost that it takes our farm- 
ers to produce it, subsidized by the 
taxpayers and sold at a loss by the 
farmers to the Soviet Union is to my 
mind the most grave and severe export 
problem we have in this country. 

It is food stamps for the Russians 
while at the same time I sit in the Ag- 
riculture Committee and see us cut 
food stamps for the American people, 
food stamps for the elderly, food 
stamps for those people in this coun- 
try who now cannot afford adequate 
diets and see us subsidize the Soviet 
Union, in effect, giving the Soviet 
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Union food stamps by selling them 
cheap grain is beyond my ken. 

That is why I have introduced and 
pushed for 6 years a bill creating a 
Grain Export Bank. This bank simply 
would allow the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to set minimum prices on Ameri- 
can grain sold to overseas customers 
where it would not affect the domestic 
market. It would allow the domestic 
grain market to be free. It would es- 
tablish the market values for the var- 
ious grains that are grown in this 
country. But it would, to foreign 
buyers, say, we no longer are going to 
give our grain away. Ten years ago 
wheat sold on the international 
market at $2 a bushel. Oil sold 10 
years ago on the international market 
for $2 a barrel. That is why I coined 5 
years ago on the House floor the 
phrase “barrel for bushel,” because at 
one time and for many years a barrel 
and a bushel were equal in price. 

Today oil is $40 a barrel and wheat 
$4 a bushel. How much longer can we 
go on buying oil for $40 a barrel to 
produce our grain that we sell for $4 a 
bushel? It is sheer madness and it re- 
sults in deficits in our exports of bil- 
lions and billions of dollars and makes 
us laughing stocks throughout the 
world. 

Now many people say, “Oh my good- 
ness, we should sell our grain cheap in 
the world because the poor starving 
people of the Third World nations 
could not pay a high price for our 
grain. We should sell it cheap.” 

Let met tell my colleagues that the 
poor starving nations of this world do 
not buy our grain. The nations who 
buy 90 percent of our grain are the 
wealthiest nations in the world. Japan 
now holds tens of billions of dollars of 
American money because they have 
sold us Toyotas, Sonys, and many 
other manufactured goods at prices, I 
can assure my colleagues, that were 
not below the cost of production. They 
were sold at a profit. 

Yet, we sell our grain to Japan for 
less than it costs us to produce. Now 
when Japan buys our wheat at $4 a 
bushel, the Government puts on a $9 
charge on that wheat before it turns it 
over to its own millers. In other words, 
the Government of Japan says that 
they can get $13 a bushel for wheat 
from their millers, but that $9 is pock- 
eted by the Government of Japan and 
used actually to subsidize their own 
agriculture. Surely, we should be get- 
ting that $9 or at least a hefty part of 
it to help us with the subsidies that 
our agriculture receives. Why on earth 
should we sell our grain and allow the 
Government of Japan to make a 300- 
percent market profit on it. I cannot 
imagine why. 

What are the other purchasers of 
our grain? The OPEC nations, the 
wealthiest nations per capita in the 
world, purchase 25 percent of our 
grain exports. That is easy. If they can 
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raise the price of our oil that they sell 
to us, then most certainly we should 
be raising the price of the grain we sell 
to them. The other nations that pur- 
chase our grain, Germany, again one 
of the wealthiest nations of the world, 
England, South Africa, and on. 


Then of course the People’s Repub- 
lic of China who hold more oil re- 
serves perhaps than we do, and the 
Soviet Union has become one of the 
major buyers of our grain and will 
again now that the embargo is off. 
The only way we can raise the price to 
the Soviet Union or to OPEC or to 
Japan or anyone else is simply to say 
we are going to set a minimum price 
on our grain. 

Now, if we set this minimum price 
on our grain, will the nations who buy 
grain simply go elsewhere and buy 
grain? That is a question that the ad- 
ministration and previous administra- 
tions have raised. They say, “Oh my 
goodness me, if we raise the price of 
our grain, why, these other countries 
will just buy it from somebody else.” I 
answer that by saying this: When 
OPEC raised the price of oil, did we 
say, “Oh goodness, OPEC, we will just 
go some place else and buy our oil.” 
No; we did not do that. We did not do 
that for a very good reason and that is 
because nobody else had the oil we 
wanted to buy. The same goes for 
grain. If a nation such as Japan wants 
to go and get more soybeans—and 
they have done that, they have invest- 
ed, actually, in soybean farms in Brazil 
and they are growing some soybeans 
in Brazil and exporting them. Never- 
theless, over 80 percent of the world’s 
soybeans in the international markets 
are furnished by the United States. 

So, if a country has bought 20 per- 
cent of its soybeans and wants its full 
share of the soybeans it needs, it is 
going to have to come to the United 
States. Corn, we export 70 percent of 
the corn moving in world markets. 
Wheat, we export over 50 percent of 
the wheat moving in world markets. 
We are OPEC, in effect, in grain. We 
are in grain, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, 
Abu Dhabi, Algeria, Libya, Nigeria, 
Iraq, and Iran combined. If somebody 
wants vast quantities of grain in the 
world markets, they must come to us. 

I have received letters from the Aus- 
tralian Wheat Board, the competitor 
we have in world markets, the country 
that produces wheat and in which 
many of our administration spokes- 
men say, why, they will just go to Aus- 
tralia and buy wheat if they cannot 
buy it from us at the price they want. 
I have a letter from the Australian 
Wheat Board that says, please, Amer- 
ica, raise the price of your grain. Your 
grain in surplus is a drug on world 
markets. Your grain drags down the 
prices for all the rest of us. We are 
going broke, please raise your price so 
we can make a living. 
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But no, we continue to allow our 
grain to be a drug on world markets, a 
slight surplus dragging the price down 
as much as 50 percent. So we have es- 
tablished that the wealthiest nations 
in the world are the buyers of our 
grain, that they have no place else to 
go for the grain in the quantities they 
need it, that they can pay more for 
the grain and will do so vis-a-vis Japan 
adding $9 to a bushel of wheat if they 
buy from us. 

So why do we not get more for our 
grain? Well, I will tell my colleagues 
why, I will tell my colleagues very 
simply why, because there are five 
large international grain companies 
that like it that way. There are five 
large international grain companies, 
four of whom are privately owned and 
therefore do not disclose anything 
about their operations or their profits 
or whom they buy or sell to, and they 
want to keep it that way. They want 
to deal in secret. 

The American farmer, producing our 
greatest single product in the world, 
the greatest export product that we 
have, must sell his grain without 
knowing who is buying it and without 
knowing what prices are paid for his 
grain when it is sold to foreign coun- 
tries. But the big grain companies like 
it that way. They do not want to be 
bothered. But what about America? 
What about the taxpayers and the 
people of America and the farmers 
themselves? 

They do not like it that way, so why 
must we be subservient to five large 
grain companies? Why must we pros- 
trate ourselves before five companies 
because they want to make profits, 
they want to deal in secret. Why must 
we give away our richest, most pre- 
cious resource, our food production, 
and give it away is what we do, to the 
wealthiest nations in the world. 

Am I in my Grain Export Bank dis- 
rupting the regular operations of our 
grain? Is that what they are concerned 
about? No. My Grain Export Bank bill 
simply allows the Secretary to set a 
minimum price. The grain companies 
actually can continue to buy on the 
domestic market, can store it, ship it, 
sell it overseas, they are completely 
free to run their operations as they do 
now, with one exception: They have to 
get a better price for it for the farmer. 
They have to get a better price for it 
for our balance of trade. They have to 
get a better price for it for the Ameri- 
can taxpayers—that is all. And they 
have to reveal who they are selling it 
to and at what price. But I think that 
is fair for us to know, how much we 
sell our grain for and to whom. I think 
it is fair America should know that. I 
think it is fair the farmers should 
know who they are selling to and at 
what price. I think it is fair that the 
American taxpayer who subsidizes our 
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agriculture should know. That is all 
we are asking. 

But think now for a moment of 
those negotiations going on in London. 
We are looking at signing a new agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union. Is that 
not nice? Is that not interesting? Here 
we are in the Congress appropriating 
hundreds of billions of dollars in weap- 
ons to defend ourselves against the ad- 
versary and at the same time our Gov- 
ernment is negotiating in London for a 
grain agreement, a long-term grain 
agreement assuring the Soviet Union 
of a grain supply at costs below the 
price of production? 

Now does that make any sense? Well 
let me tell you something else. I will 
tell my colleagues how the Soviet 
Union buys our grain, how they pay 
for it. They pay for it by selling gold. 
They have a lot of gold and they sell 
the gold in the world market and they 
take the dollars and they buy out 
grain with those dollars. 

Now the price of gold 10 years ago 
was $35 an ounce. That is at the time 
that wheat was $2 a bushel. Since that 
time gold has risen almost twenty-fold. 
It has fallen a little recently—sorry 
about that, Mr. Brezhnev—but it has. 
But nevertheless, the price of gold has 
increased almost twenty-fold while the 
price of wheat has increased twice to 
$4 a bushel. 
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So, the Soviet Union now needs only 
one-tenth the amount of gold to buy 
our grain. Remember, if they were 
paying for it in dollars, they would 
still be buying it at below the cost of 
production; paying for it with hard 
cash, they would still be buying it 
betow the cost of production. But, 
they are paying for it with gold that 
has increased twenty-fold, so they are 
paying for our grain what I would say 
amounts to roughly 40 or 50 cents a 
bushel. That is what we are doing to 
the Soviet Union when we could be 
getting twice that under the Grain 
Export Bank bill. 

I see my dear friend from South 
Dakota, who in my estimation is one 
of the finest people I have ever seen 
serve in this Congress, and I want to 
bring him into this dialog in just a 
second, but I want to make this one 
point: My Grain Export Bank bill 
would simply allow the Secretary of 
Agriculture to raise the price gradual- 
ly, maybe 10 cents a bushel, maybe 20 
cents a bushel, just keep going up 
until we see what the market will bear. 
I have a suspicion that we could get at 
least $2 or $3 more a bushel without 
ever increasing the production in the 
world. I think there is that much gap 
right now, but let us find out. 

Can one imagine this country’s great 
business acumen, and we are letting 
ourselves be taken to the cleaners by 
this? I cannot believe it. 
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Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEAVER. I yield to my good 
friend from South Dakota, Mr. 
DASCHLE, who to my mind is one of the 
finest young leaders that this Con- 
gress has seen, certainly in the years 
that I have been here. 

Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. Speaker, I only 
rise to commend the gentleman from 
Oregon for his statement and for his 
legislation. I am proud to be a cospon- 
sor of the bill. I think, as has been 
proven in past years, the gentleman 
from Oregon has a vision about the 
future of agriculture and the things 
we have to do to show the kind of 
strength that this country can show 
with regard to maintaining a strong 
agricultural economy. 

I think the people in this country 
will one day recognize the value of the 
idea expressed today in this legisla- 
tion, and will one day, as they have in 
the past, come to accept as reality the 
need for some new marketing device 
internationally. There is no question 
in my mind that as we progress, as we 
develop ways in which we can bolster 
international trade, international com- 
merce, especially in the agricultural 
sector, we are going to have to use new 
mechanisms. The proposal made by 
the gentleman from Oregon to allow 
the Secretary to set that level of trade 
over at least the cost of production 
makes eminent good sense. 

I was alarmed—in fact, shocked— 
when the members of this administra- 
tion recently came before our commit- 
tee in the Department of Agriculture 
and told us that: “Yes indeed, we are 
marketing our grain abroad at less 
than the cost of production.” What 
greater crisis can our farmers face? 
Certainly not natural crises. Certainly 
not the disasters they find in hail and 
wind and drought. If our own Govern- 
ment cannot assist them in a more 
positive vein than to market our grain 
on the international market at less 
than cost of production, it is a very 
reasonable approach, and I think pro- 
vides a reasonable yield in their prof- 
its, in their return for the tremendous 
costs and investment our farmers face 
today. 

I think another couple of years will 
bring this Congress and bring this 
country around to the realization that 
we are the leaders in international 
marketing. We do need a new mecha- 
nism, an already recognized mecha- 
nism in Canada, in Argentina, in Aus- 
tralia, those other grain marketing 
countries that recognize our leader- 
ship. They also recognize our failure 
to exercise that kind of leadership at a 
time when we need it the most. 

So, I again reiterate my praise for 
the Member from Oregon and for his 
leadership in showing a new way for 
this country to go forward, knowing 
that we need that leadership right 
now in the agricultural sector. 
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Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to thank my friend from South 
Dakota, who represents a State in 
which I was born, and which is one of 
the great farm States of our Nation. I 
think the gentleman from South 
Dakota knows that what we are pro- 
posing here is not the Canadian 
Wheat Board, which goes in and gives 
quotas to farmers and allotment pay- 
ments, a bureaucratic morass. There is 
no bureaucracy required at all. We 
just set minimum prices for the grain 
sales overseas. 

But it does have, as the gentleman 
from South Dakota knows, a Farmer 
Advisory Board, a majority of which 
must be composed of active farmers, 
and I hope that one of them will be 
from South Dakota. They will advise 
the Secretary on what they think wise 
in terms of how to price our grain. 

I think the gentleman from South 
Dakota also knows that this is not an 
embargo. A lot of people go out and 
say, “Weaver's bill is some sort of em- 
bargo.” It is just the opposite. We 
want to sell as much grain as we possi- 
bly can, but we want to get a fair price 
for it. 

We know the administration has the 
authority now under law to impose an 
embargo. They do not need any legis- 
lation. What they do need is the au- 
thority to raise the prices for our 
farmers. 

Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman would yield further, I 
would reiterate, of course, as the gen- 
tleman from Oregon well knows, that 
I am cognizant of the value as the gen- 
tleman has described it just now. The 
problem is that the rest of the country 
does not know that. The Congress is 
not fully cognizant of the fact that we 
are not trying to repeat the Canadian 
experience, not trying to devise a way 
in which Government will get more 
and more in the pockets and minds of 
American farmers. All we are doing is 
proposing a new mechanism that 
allows the grain companies the ability 
to market freely, but as we have al- 
ready accepted the concept of mini- 
mum wage and minimum standards, 
accountability in trade and commerce 
and safety, all we are trying to pro- 
pose is a minimum concept of return 
on investment for American farmers. 
That is all we are proposing. I hope 
the Congress as a body will one day 
recognize that this is no different, and 
that if we favor continuity in policy, 
certainly we must favor a minimum 
acceptable return on investment for 
American farmers. 

Mr. WEAVER. I again thank the 
gentleman from South Dakota. I was 
interviewed today by the Associated 
Press on this bill, and the woman who 
interviewed me said, “What would the 
starving people of the world do if we 
raised our grain prices? Oh my good- 
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ness, aren’t you going to hurt the 
starving peoples of the world?” 

They do not buy our grain. The rich- 
est, wealthiest nations in the world 
buy our grain. The countries who can 
afford to pay for it buy our grain. 

In conclusion, let me make one 
point, because this is not food as a 
weapon. As a matter of fact, the more 
we get for our grain sales, the more we 
can afford to put in Public Law 480; 
the more we can afford to put into 
famine relief. Then we will have the 
money to do that, and we can help 
Third World countries if we get a 
decent return from grain sales to 
countries such as Japan and the Soviet 
Union. 

But, let me make one point, and I 
think this is where some of our farm- 
ers in the country miss, because they 
are afraid of Government interfer- 
ence, and rightfully so. I am always 
afraid when Government has to get in- 
volved, but nevertheless the point is, 
they are afraid somehow or other that 
they will get less money for their 
grain. When was it in this decade or 
any decade, for that matter, when for- 
eign countries scrambled over them- 
selves, fought with themselves, to buy 
our grain? Was it when the prices were 
the lowest? Was it when the prices 
were rock bottom, down at the lowest 
point? No. No; the time when the 
countries of the world just sent agents 
into this country to buy all the grain 
they could from us was at the time 
when the price was the highest, the 
time when prices were rising. That is 
when they were anxious to buy our 


That should be a lesson to us, be- 
cause right now with our vast, huge 
crops growing, with our bins bursting 
with surpluses, right now the buyers 
of the world are saying, sitting back 
and yawning and saying, “We do not 
need to build up our inventory; there 
is all that grain in the United States 
and we can buy it anytime. As a 
matter of fact, harvest time might be 
better, when farmers have to put it 
out on sidings because they cannot 
even find places to store it, and we will 
come in.” 

The Soviet Union, that is when they 
like to buy. The Soviet Union will 
come in and buy it at even cheaper 
prices, but you put in a Grain Export 
Bank and the Secretary of Agriculture 
is talking about raising the price a 
little bit, what is that going to do? It is 
going to make those buyers a little 
nervous. It is going to make those 
buyers in Japan and the Soviet Union 
a little nervous and say, “How high is 
the Secretary going to raise the price? 
Maybe we better get in and buy it now 
before the Secretary raises prices 
much higher,” and if they do the 
prices will go up, and as the price goes 
up and other countries see the price 
going up they will come in and start 
buying. So, instead of the buyers of 
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our products sitting back and waiting 
for the price to fall, they will start 
coming in and buying and making the 
price go up. We will make a profit for 
a change. That is an interesting con- 
cept for America—a profit. Gosh, gee 
whiz, how long is this country going to 
go on subsidizing the wealthiest na- 
tions in the world and selling our grain 
at a loss? 

So, I conclude with a small story; 4 
years ago, in 1977, I offered in the Ag- 
riculture Committee an amendment to 
the farm bill at that time for a farmer- 
held grain reserve, and oh my good- 
ness, it just was awful. It would be the 
worst thing in the world to have a 
grain reserve, even though it was 
farmer-held. It would just be awful. 
The big grain companies thought it 
would be terrible, that it would take 
away their secret rights to handle all 
the grain, and it might affect prices, 
and the Chicago Board of Trade 
thought it might hurt the speculators. 
It was just terrible. I only got, I think, 
six or seven votes in the Agriculture 
Committee when I offered it to the 
committee. It was just a terrible idea. 

The Secretary, when we brought the 
farm bill to the floor of the House of 
Representatives and I notified the 
Members that I was going to offer the 
farmer-held grain reserve on the floor 
as an amendment to the farm bill, the 
Secretary of Agriculture stood right at 
that door of the House as we were 
voting on the Weaver grain reserve 
amendment and asked Members as 
they came in not to vote for the 
Weaver amendment. 

He said, “Oh, it is a bad idea. Don’t 
vote for it.” 

That is the same Secretary that said 
that the Grain Export Bank was such 
a bad idea. All those Secretaries, it 
does not matter who they are or what 
party they are, they have all said the 
same thing. But this House of Repre- 
sentatives passed that Weaver amend- 
ment, and we were able to keep it in 
the conference committee and it was 
enacted into law. Do the Members 
know what they say about that? They 
say it is the greatest farm program in 
the last 50 years. They will say the 
same thing about the Grain Export 
Bank, but somehow or other we have 
got to drag them screaming and hol- 
lering into commonsense. 

Mr. Speaker, I see another dear 
friend of mine to whom I would like to 
yield at this time, the gentleman from 
North Dakota (Mr. DORGAN). 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I appreciate the gentleman 
yielding. I want to associate myself 
with his remarks and commend the 
gentleman for his leadership on this 
issue. 

We have an energy problem in this 
world, and there are lots of forms of 
energy. Food is one of them. This 
country produces a lot of food for the 
export market, and I come from a 
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region of the country that is one of 
the most efficient food producers in 
the world. 

However, in the marketing of that 
food around the world we do not do a 
very good job. It seems to me that 
when we talk about agriculture and in- 
vestment in agriculture and how im- 
portant that investment is, we have to 
understand that we are talking about 
an export commodity that returns 
over $30 billion in a year. That is a tre- 
mendous contribution to the balance 
of trade in this country, and so it is an 
important part of our economy. It is 
an important part of the energy ques- 
tion in this country. 

I think it is time that we treat the 
food commodity that we have, which 
translates itself into energy, in a logi- 
cal way in export markets. The gentle- 
man from Oregon, I think, has at- 
tempted this over the years prior to 
my being here. I know he has champi- 
oned this for a better export price for 
our agricultural products. This year, I 
think more attention than ever has 
been given to the ideas of the gentle- 
man from Oregon. 

Mr. WEAVER. Would the gentleman 
from North Dakota think that it 
would be wrong to charge OPEC na- 
tions for our grain? 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. No; 
our country, our reputation is based 
on being smart Yankee traders. I 
wonder where the smart Yankee trad- 
ing ethic went when we are sending 
American food to the OPEC countries 
at less than the cost of production. It 
does not make sense at all. 

Mr. WEAVER. But does the gentle- 
man not feel sorry for the Saudi Ara- 
bians having to pay maybe as much as 
50 cents or a dollar a bushel more for 
grain? 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. We 
used to be able to buy one barrel of oil 
for every bushel of grain we sent 
them, and the gentleman knows what 
has happened to that parity price. The 
fact is that that situation has changed 
dramatically over the years. Those 
who say that a bushel for a barrel phi- 
losophy is trite, they are dead wrong. 
The fact is there ought to be a parity 
price between the price of energy and 
the price of grain. 
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Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I will 
say this: We know that the Arabs have 
raised the price of their oil time and 
time again, and they may have gotten 
it too high now. Forty dollars may be 
too high, and the price of oil may be 
coming down. But does the gentleman 
not think that certainly we should 
start seeing how high we can get our 
grain and test the market? 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Ex- 
actly. I am not a person who believes 
in the custom of price gouging, nor is 
the gentleman from Oregon, but it 
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seems to me that again a smart trader 
in the international trade is the trader 
who gets what the product is worth. It 
does not make any sense to me for 
America to be trading abroad its very 
precious resources, including food re- 
sources, at a price that is less than the 
full cost of production. 

It seems to me that we have to go 
even a step further. We have to be get- 
ting involved in the process by which 
we engage in international transac- 
tions on the sale of agricultural com- 
modities. 

I would commend to people who are 
interested in this subject and to all the 
Members of this House the book by 
Dan Morgan entitled “Merchants of 
Grain.” I think it is time that we 
began to examine the process by 
which we market and export our agri- 
cultural products in this country. It is 
a process that, I think, is throttled by 
the very large grain exporting compa- 
nies, those that are international grain 
operators and that often operate in a 
manner that is not in the best inter- 
ests of family-sized farm producers in 
this country. 

So I think that we ought to take a 
look at our trade relationships with 
the Soviets, with the Japanese, with 
the Chinese, and with the OPEC coun- 
tries and say to ourselves, “Look, it is 
time for us to start getting the price 
for this commodity we are selling, for 
these products we are producing and 
exporting today, that represents a fair 
price.” And a fair price is always the 
price that is equivalent to the full cost 
of production and a fair profit or 
return to the producer. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my friend, the gentleman from North 
Dakota (Mr. DorGan), and I thank him 
specifically for pointing out Mr. Mor- 
gan’s book. I recommend it. 

I thank the gentleman also for 
making another extremely important 
point, and I am glad he did because I 
would not want this dialog to end 
without getting this point brought out 
in the Record here. That is as to what 
is a fair price. We know that we are ac- 
tually selling below the cost of the 
farmer’s production, but are we not 
also—and I am sure this is true in 
North Dakota and South Dakota—are 
we not also exporting a little of our 
topsoil every time we send a bushel of 
grain overseas? 

I point that out because of the loss 
of topsoil it takes to grow that bushel 
of grain. So we are sending that top- 
soil and we are not charging for that. 
That is an irrevocable loss. And we are 
losing the subsidies we pay for the 
shipments on the Mississippi and the 
locks that are required there. We are 
losing on the subsidies for water in 
some areas of our Nation, and also for 
cheap electricity and all these things. 

Of course, I want the farmers to 
have them, and I do not want anyone 
to misunderstand me. I think they are 
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extremely important, and I have 
fought for those things all my political 
life. 

My point is that I ask, who is bene- 
fiting from this? The one who is bene- 
fiting from this is not the farmer. 
Those who are benefiting from this 
are the Soviet Union, Japan, and the 
OPEC nations. When we subsidize 
REA electricity, who gets the benefit 
but the communes in the Soviet 
Union? Who gets the benefit but the 
sheiks in Saudi Arabia? They are the 
ones who get the benefit. 

It is time that the American farmer 
got the benefit and the American tax- 
payer got the benefit, and that we 
stop sending our soil overseas without 
getting any just compensation for it. 

So with that, Mr. Speaker, I con- 
clude my remarks, if my friends in the 
House have no further remarks. I 
want to thank those Members who 
participated here. We will be offering 
the Grain Export Bank bill to the 
farm bill this year on the floor of the 
House of Representatives, and we cer- 
tainly hope that we can have as much 
success then as we did with the grain 
reserve 4 years ago. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 


CALL TO CONSCIENCE VIGIL 
FOR DR. SEMYON GLUZMAN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. GREEN) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
è Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
speak out for the release of Dr. 
Semyon Gluzman, a psychiatrist im- 
prisoned in the Soviet Union for 9 
years for choosing to adhere to his 
personal and professional code of 
ethics. I am proud to again participate 
in the “Call to Conscience” Congres- 
sional Vigil for Soviet Jewry, and 
pleased at yet another opportunity to 
speak on Dr. Gluzman’s behalf. 

It is perhaps difficult for many of us 
to imagine living in an environment 
where morality and professionalism 
bring harsh punishments. Such has 
been the life of Semyon Gluzman. In 
1968 he graduated from the Kiev 
Medical Institute, and practices psy- 
chiatry for several years. Dr. Gluzman 
repeatedly refused to help the KGB in 
its insidious practice of branding dissi- 
dents as psychotics, saying, Psychia- 
try is a branch of medicine and not of 
penal law.” He turned down a good po- 
sition in the Dnepropetrovsk Special 
Psychiatric Hospital because he knew 
political prisoners there received treat- 
ment as a form of punishment. He also 
refuted the official diagnosis of a lead- 
ing dissident, Gen. Pyotr Grigorenko, 
as insane. 

For his ethical crimes, which also in- 
cluded several samizdat—under- 
ground—articles about the Soviet au- 
thorities psychiatric abuses, Gluzman 
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was arrested in May 1972, tried in an 
empty classroom, and sentenced on 
October 12, 1972, to 7 years in prison 
and 3 years in internal exile. 

While in prison, Gluzman main- 
tained his commitment to the cause of 
all dissidents. He strictly refused to 
recant, and staged several hunger 
strikes to protest prison treatment and 
conditions. In addition, he coauthored 
a book for dissents advising them how 
to avoid classification as psychotic. 

Gluzman, now in his third year of 
internal exile, lives and works on a Si- 
berian farming collective in the Te- 
menskaya Oblast. Address: Do Vostre- 
bovania, Posiolok Nizhnaya Tavda, 
Tyumenskaya Oblast 620620, RSFSR, 
USSR. He depends to great extent on 
packages from the outside, which, ac- 
cording to several reports, he has had 
difficulty receiving in recent months. 
Because of what he had endured both 
in prison and in exile, his health is 
failing and several times in recent 
years he has almost died. 

In less than a year Semyon Gluz- 
man’s sentence will have expired. I 
fervently hope that he will be freed 
and allowed to emigrate to Israel. Cer- 
tainly, this hope has been the focus of 
the efforts of groups around the world 
who have taken up his case. As in past 
years, I introduced in this Congress a 
resolution (H.J. Res. 230) calling for 
Dr. Gluzman’s release and permission 
for him to emigrate to Israel. The 
number of cosponsors to the resolu- 
tion has increased every year—to a 
total of 81 this year—and I am proud 
to be able to play this part in working 
toward Dr. Gluzman’s freedom. The 
recent release of Iosef Mendelevich 
makes me hopeful that our efforts in 
the U.S. Congress can have tangible 
results. The Soviet Union must hear 
our voices. 

In closing, I would like to share with 
my colleagues excerpts of a letter Dr. 
Gluzman wrote to his parents in the 
fall of 1974. In the face of his impris- 
onment in Perm, Dr. Gluzman ex- 
presses moral and physical courage 
that are evidence of one of the human 
spirit’s finer moments. Dr. Gluzman 
has achieved the near impossible: 
“Demonstrating our human dignity to 
all the thugs around us.” Mr. Speaker, 
I hope that in next year’s Call to Con- 
science, I can speak of Semyon Gluz- 
man as a hero whose dignity is demon- 
strated in freedom, not in prison. 

You write that I should reconsider my 
values. Daily and hourly, my physical being 
and personality are being killed. The watch- 
dog outside the fence gets better food, with 
more calories, than I do. It is not fed rotten 
cabbage and stinking fish. Right now I am 
wearing a thin cotton tunic of the same in- 
famous cut that Stalin wore, with a name 
tag on my chest. My head is shaved. I am 
always hungry, and I freeze on the cement 
floor of the punishment cells. 

Do you realize that when we are marched 
from one place to another, stopping or 
taking one step to the side is considered an 
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attempt to escape? (I know this from per- 
sonal experience.) Or that when the tem- 
perature was —58'F, I was forced to lie 
down in the snow at night, guarded by a 
German shepherd straining at the leash, 
‘just in case’? This is the basis of my values; 
I can have no others. Therefore, there will 
be no compromise. 

Would you really have approved such a re- 
cantation? You—conscientious and honest 
people, and doctors? No, you would not 
have. Because then I would really have 
become a criminal... . 

I am not strong enough to violate my own 
conscience. And not weak enough. Here in 
this concentration camp I am leading an au- 
thentic spiritual life. I am happy, despite ev- 
erything I have to endure. I say this even 
though declaring a hunger-strike is the only 
means available to me and my comrades in 
happiness (this is no slip of the pen: I am 
really happy) for demonstrating our human 
dignity to all the thugs around us. Even 
though refusing to help build the camp 
prison is one of the few ways I can affirm 
the morality of my convictions and my civic 
creed.@ 


INTRODUCTION OF LEGISLA- 
TION TO ABOLISH THE 
POSTAL RATE COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. DERWINSKI) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 
@ Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
during the past 10 years I have brave- 
ly accepted my role in achieving enact- 
ment of the Postal Reorganization 
Act. The decade of the seventies, with 
that law in place, has seen a vast im- 
provement in the operation of the U.S. 
Postal Service, stabilization of its fi- 
nances including a reduced burden on 
the American taxpayer, and enhance- 
ment of postal pay and benefits, and a 
general improvement in service. 

However, I must admit one flaw in 
the Reorganization Act which I hope 
to correct with the legislation I am 
today introducing. 

Having carefully followed the activi- 
ties of the Postal Rate Commission 
since its inception under the act, and 
in particular, its inept and thoughtless 
handling of the current rate case, I 
have come to the conclusion that the 
Commission has not served its intend- 
ed purpose. 

The legislation I introduce would 
abolish the Commission and establish 
a ratemaking procedure within the 
purview of the Board of Governors of 
the Postal Service. 

Enactment of this legislation would 
immediately save some $3,645,000 in 
outlays, which is the present budget of 
the Rate Commission. But, more im- 
portant, it would allow the Postal 
Service to better fulfill its mandate of 
providing efficient service to the 
American public. 

There would be established within 
the Postal Service a rate panel com- 
prised of three administrative law 
judges, which upon request of the 
Board of Governors, would submit rec- 
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ommended decisions on changes in 
postal rates. The customary safe- 
guards of the Administrative Proce- 
dure Act would continue, but such an 
arrangement would eliminate the 
second guessing on postal policy that 
has characterized the existing Rate 
Commission. 

The panel would operate under the 
same time frame as presently exists, 
that is, they would have 10 months to 
report back with a recommended deci- 
sion. The authority of the Board of 
Governors to establish temporary 
rates is continued, if the panel fails to 
meet its deadline. 

Under my bill, the Board of Gover- 
nors may accept or reject a recom- 
mended decision, or may modify it by 
a unanimous vote. The main thrust of 
the bill, therefore, is to streamline the 
ratemaking procedure without deny- 
ing due process. 

Unlike other Federal regulatory 
bodies, the Postal Rate Commission is 
unique in that it has only one business 
to regulate—postal service. When it 
was given that assignment under 
postal reorganization, it was with the 
hope and expectation it would usher 
in an era of enlightened postal rateset- 
ting procedures which would be finely 
tuned to meeting the needs of the 
Postal Service and its nationwide con- 
stituency. Regrettably, the Postal 
Rate Commission has chosen to 
become a unrelenting adversary more 
interested in trying to usurp the man- 
agement and policy prerogatives of 
the U.S. Postal Service.e 


POSTSECONDARY STUDENT AS- 
SISTANCE AMENDMENTS OF 
1981 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri (Mr. COLEMAN) 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 
@ Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced the Postsecondary Student 
Assistance Amendments of 1981. This 
legislation is designed to make signifi- 
cant reductions in the costs of the two 
principal Federal student assistance 
programs: The guaranteed student 
loan program and the Pell grant pro- 
gram. 

The future of Federal financial as- 
sistance for postsecondary students 
has been a major concern of the 
higher education community through- 
out the current budget crisis. The 
budget resolution enacted by Congress 
last month directs the Committee on 
Education and Labor to make substan- 
tial savings for fiscal years 1982, 1983, 
and 1984 in the Pell grant and guaran- 
teed student loan programs. 

Just a few days ago, I introduced, by 
request, the administration’s proposal 
for reducing the costs of these two 
programs. Today I am offering my 
own bill as an alternative to the ad- 
ministration’s bill. In drafting this leg- 
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islation I sought to build upon the ad- 
ministration’s proposals to the maxi- 
mum extent feasible. 

The goals of the two bills—savings of 
$504 million in the GSL program and 
of $711 in the Pell grant program for 
fiscal year 1982—are the same. Howev- 
er, the means to achieve that goal are 
different. 

It has not been an easy task to write 
this bill. It has involved many hours 
spent talking with students from my 
home State of Missouri and elsewhere 
in the country, and it has involved 
many discussions with presidents and 
financial aid officers of colleges and 
universities from around the country 
that represent all types of institutions, 
small, large, public, and private. The 
bill I am introducing today is a work- 
able and reasonable solution to the 
budget crisis facing these two pro- 
grams. 

What the bill does, Mr. Speaker, is 
to require that any loan made to a stu- 
dent under the GSL program be based . 
on that student’s remaining need, 
after the expected family contribution 
and other types of assistance—scholar- 
ships, grants—have been subtracted 
from the cost of attendance at the in- 
stitution. In this way, a student who 
can show need can obtain a guaran- 
teed loan to meet that need. My bill 
also retains the in-school interest sub- 
sidy and the special allowance pay- 
ments. But to meet the required sav- 
ings, I am proposing a loan origination 
fee of 3 percent to be paid by the stu- 
dent on the loan principal at the time 
the loan is made to the bank. This 
loan origination fee is solely for the 
purposes of offsetting the special al- 
lowances—the difference between 9 
percent and market rates—paid by the 
Government to the bank. Through 
this mechanism, budget outlays for 
the GSL program will be significantly 
reduced. 

The bill also will raise the interest 
rate on parent loans from 9 percent to 
14 percent, eliminate the higher inde- 
pendent student loan limits, eliminate 
the second grace period following de- 
ferments, and eliminate some existing 
deferments. The present deferment 
for military service is retained in my 
bill. The needs analysis used to deter- 
mine need for the GSL program will 
be the existing system already in use 
for Pell grants. 

Savings in the Pell grant program 
will be made through amendments to 
the section 482 needs analysis to in- 
clude all of social security and veter- 
ans benefits to be included as student 
aid for the purpose of calculating a 
student’s need; allow the Secretary of 
Education to set an assessment rate on 
parental discretionary income to de- 
termine expected family contribution; 
allow the Secretary of Education to 
limit the allowable cost of attendance 
at an institution; and the change the 
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treatment of family assets to provide 
for a flat deduction of $25,000 from 
net assets in determining expeeted 
family contribution and of $100,000 if 
net assets include a farm or business. 

In addition, my bill includes several 
amendments concerning the Student 
Loan Marketing Association (Sallie 
Mae), which allow Sallie Mae to deal 
in noninsured student loans and to act 
as a guarantor under the loan consoli- 
dation plan. 

The overall effective date for these 
amendments is October 1, 1981. The 
collection of the loan origination fee, 
however, will begin upon enactment in 
order to effectuate some fiscal year 
1981 savings. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not an easy or pop- 
ular job to cut educational programs, 
particularly those assisting college stu- 
dents. But if we do not return these 
Federal student assistance programs 
to their original intent—that of aiding 
the student who shows need—we may 
be jeopardizing the entire program. 
My approach to meet the total sav- 
ings—as mandated by the budget reso- 
lution—of $1.215 billion is as fair and 
equitable as can be drawn. This bill 
may signal the end of loans of conven- 
ience to students, but it will keep the 
GSL program viable for students who 
need the money for one of the most 
serious and valuable purchases they 
will ever make—their education.e 


TV STATIONS BLOWN OFF THE 
AIR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Washington (Mr. Dicks) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased that the House Committee on 
Energy and Commerce has recom- 
mended reauthorization of the NTIA 
telecommunications facilities program. 

In my own district, continuation of 
this program is essential. On February 
19, 220 feet of the 300-foot tower of 
KTPS television and KTOY radio was 
blown down in 100-mile-an-hour winds. 
A service reaching 1.3 million Wash- 
ingtonians suddenly provided coverage 
to a mere 170,000 people. The equip- 
ment replacement cost to the station 
is $95,000; the insurance policy of the 
station is $100,000 deductible. In addi- 
tion, funding for the Tacoma School 
District, from which these stations re- 
ceive 40 percent of their total budget, 
was reduced by $6 million, resulting in 
a 20-percent loss in revenue for these 
stations. 

Continued funding of this small but 
vital program provides a chance for 
the restoration of public radio and 
television to over 1 million Washing- 
ton State residents. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert at this point in 
the Recorp a portion of a February 19, 
1981, Tacoma News Tribune article 
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which describes the damage to this 
transmission tower: 

Schools RADIO, TV STATIONS BLOWN Orr 

THE AIR 
(By Betty Anderson) 

Tacoma School District's public television 
and radio stations will be off the air for at 
least the rest of the week because transmit- 
ting antennas were destroyed by high winds 
early this morning. 

The top two-thirds of a 300-foot tower sit- 
uated on the roof of L. H. Bates Vocational- 
Technical Institute snapped off during the 
storm. 

Both KTPS-TV (Channel 62) and KTOY- 
FM used the tower for program transmis- 
sion. Station managers arriving at work 
today found more than half the tower hang- 
ing over the roof and down the side of the 
building on South 11th Street. 

Areas leading to the station have been 
cordoned off, but classes at Bates were 
being held today. 

Robert Slingland, KTPS manager, said 
the broken tower left a gaping hole above 
offices adjacent to the station’s master con- 
trol unit. 

Heavy rains poured through the roof 
before equipment could be covered, he said. 

The equipment is being dried out to pre- 
vent electrical shock to station staff. 

Slingland said he was still assessing the 
damage. 

Lee Perkins, KTOY manager, said the 
radio station lost both its full and auxiliary 
power antennas. i 

“They were smashed beyond use,” Perkins 
said. 

The loss of the antennas and tower will 
affect the expanded coverage that had been 
under way at the TV station and will affect 
the training programs held at both stations, 
but the managers said they didn’t know to 
what extent. 


EUROPEAN THEATER NUCLEAR 
FORCES RESOLUTION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. Weiss) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
@ Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Reagan has set our Nation on a course 
of massive military buildup that will 
markedly increase our nuclear stock- 
pile. At the same time, he has shown 
strong resistance to efforts to reduce 
and eliminate nuclear weapons world- 
wide. Clearly, we are moving down the 
road to social, economic, and global 
disaster. The world will become an in- 
creasingly dangerous place until we 
are able to turn around the nuclear 
arms race. 

I am thus concerned that the admin- 
istration will not follow through on its 
announcement in early May that it 
plans to pursue negotiations with the 
Soviet Union to limit the deployment 
of European theater nuclear forces. 
The House of Representatives should 
support completion of these negotia- 
tions in a way that clearly expresses 
our commitment to nuclear disarm- 
ament and to avoiding nuclear war. 
For this reason, I am introducing 
today a resolution which encourages 
efforts to reach agreement on control- 
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ling the spread of nuclear weapons in 
the European theater, as well as 
around the world. 

The announced U.S. commitment to 
negotiations is in accord with the 1979 
NATO agreement which originally au- 
thorized placement of U.S.-provided 
nuclear forces in Europe. This agree- 
ment clearly linked such deployment 
to initiation of negotiations for con- 
trols on these weapons. Several Euro- 
pean nations opposed placing U.S.- 
made weapons in Europe at the time 
of the agreement. 

To proceed with deployment is to in- 
crease the possibility of a devastating 
nuclear conflict with the Soviet Union. 
Already the United States maintains a 
strategic nuclear advantage over the 
Soviet Union, as do NATO countries 
over Warsaw pact nations. Making 
Europe the battleground only in- 
creases the frightening prospect of nu- 
clear war. 

The continued buildup of nuclear 
weapons cannot be allowed to go on 
without making the world a more dan- 
gerous place. Unrestrained develop- 
ment and deployment of nuclear weap- 
ons greatly increases the likelihood 
that the weapons will be used and 
greatly increases the risks involved in 
all future conflicts, no matter how 
small. Arms control measures and 
disarmament are the only sure way of 
preventing a nuclear holocaust. 

This resolution would state the 
sense of the House on four main 
points. 

First, that the negotiations on Euro- 
pean theater nuclear forces should be 
pursued vigorously; 

Second, that the United States 
should make a firm commitment to a 
clearly defined timetable for complet- 
ing these negotiations, so as to prevent 
them from dragging on indefinitely; 

Third, that further development of 
the plan to place U.S.-provided nucle- 
ar weapons in Europe be suspended 
until negotiations are concluded; 

Fourth, that these negotiations be 
planned and carried out as part of a 
comprehensive international effort to 
limit and halt the development and 
deployment of nuclear weapons. 

This resolution is a clear statement 
of support for the control and eventu- 
al elimination of nuclear weapons. 
World peace and real national security 
can be achieved only by freezing nu- 
clear weapons stockpiling and revers- 
ing the arms race. I urge my col- 
leagues to join me in supporting this 
legislation. 

A copy of the resolution follows: 
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H. Res. 153 


A resolution expressing the sense of the 
House of Representatives that negotia- 
tions pursuant to the 1979 NATO decision 
concerning the deployment of nuclear 
weapons in Europe should be vigorously 
pursued by the United States and that the 
United States should commit itself to a 
clearly defined timetable for completing 
such negotiations, and for other purposes 
Whereas the decision to deploy tactical 

nuclear weapons provided by the United 

States in Europe, which was made in 1979 

by the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

(hereinafter referred to as NATO“) in re- 

sponse to the presence of Soviet nuclear 

weapons in Europe, was linked to the initi- 
ation of negotiations for limitations on such 
deployments; 

Whereas the United States has announced 
it will pursue negotiations in accordance 
with the 1979 NATO decision; 

Whereas the deployment of nuclear weap- 
ons provided by the United States in Europe 
may strain international relations within 
the NATO alliance and actually weaken the 
security of all the countries which are mem- 
bers.of NATO; 

Whereas the deployment of nuclear weap- 
ons in Europe will increase significantly the 
possibility of a so-called liraited“ nuclear 
war with potentially devastating impact on 
the people and economies of Europe, if not 
the whole world; 

Whereas the United States currently has 
approximately 3,200 more strategic nuclear 
weapons than the Soviet Union has and the 
member states of NATO together have ap- 
proximately 7,000 more nuclear weapons 
than the Soviet Union has; 

Whereas the unrestrained development 
and deployment of nuclear weapons greatly 
increases the likelihood that such weapons 
will be used, greatly increases the risks in- 
volved in all future conflicts no matter how 
small, and greatly increases the possibility 
of a military confrontation between the 
United States and the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas arms limitation and disarm- 
ament agreements and negotiations histori- 
cally have both slowed and limited the ex- 
pansion of the nuclear weapons capability 
of both the Soviet Union and the United 
States and have helped maintain a strategic 
balance between the two nations; Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives— 

(1) that negotiations pursuant to the 1979 
NATO decision should be pursued vig- 
orously by the United States; 

(2) that the United States should commit 
itself to a clearly defined timetable for com- 
pleting such negotiations; 

(3) that both the development of the nu- 
clear weapons intended for deployment in 
Europe and the actual deployment of such 
weapons should be deferred until these ne- 
gotiations are concluded and ratified; and 

(4) that these negotiations should be 
planned and carried out as a part of a com- 
prehensive international effort to limit and 
halt the development and deployment of 
nuclear weapons. 


EXPORT TRADING COMPANY 
ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. LAFALCE) 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

@ Mr. LaFatce. Mr. Speaker, there is 
growing awareness that this country 
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needs a comprehensive national 
export policy, in order to address the 
problem of chronic trade deficits, 
which has developed in recent years. 
The Foreign Corrupt Practices Act 
must be reformed and improved; the 
onerous and counterproductive level 
of taxation of Americans working 
abroad must be reduced; and the prob- 
lem of export subsidy wars must be ad- 
dressed in the context of international 
negotiations. 

However, at the center of that na- 
tional export policy must stand U.S. 
export trading companies. Therefore, I 
have introduced H.R. 1648, the Export 
Trading Company Act of 1981. The 
companion bill in the Senate, S. 734, 
passed the Senate by a remarkable 
margin of 93 to 0. H.R. 1648 has at- 
tracted the broad and bipartisan co- 
sponsorship of more than 80 Members. 
The Reagan administration has enthu- 
siastically endorsed the bill, and Secre- 
tary Baldrige has testifed twice in 
strong support of H.R. 1648. 

The Export Trading Company Act 
has two key features. First, it would 
permit bank participation and owner- 
ship of export trading companies 
under strictly regulated conditions. 
Second, it extends an existing anti- 
trust exemption for export trading as- 
sociations to export trading companies 
under the supervision of the Depart- 
ments of Justice and Commerce. 

Export trading companies have a 
proven track record in various Europe- 
an and Asian countries, where they 
have helped produce healthy export 
performances. U.S. export trading 
companies would be particularly 
useful for small- and medium-sized 
companies which lack export experi- 
ence and the necessary capital to 
export their goods and services. The 
Department of Commerce has estimat- 
ed that there are at least 20,000 small- 
and medium-sized companies which 
could competitively export their goods 
and services but which do not because 
of those factors. U.S. export trading 
companies could help fill that void 
with marketing, financial, technical, 
and informational assistance. 

H.R. 1648 recently won the strong 
endorsement from the Security Pacific 
National Bank which is bank with a 
great deal of experience in foreign 
markets and which has provided var- 
ious forms of assistance to California 
manufacturers and companies. I want 
to share that position with all of my 
colleagues, because it contains a very 
cogent and persuasive set of argu- 
ments in favor of H.R. 1648; and I 
hope that all of my colleagues will join 
me in cosponsoring this important, bi- 
partisan export initiative. 

The statement follows: 

Security PACIFIC NATIONAL BANK POSITION 
ON EXPORT TRADING COMPANY LEGISLATION, 
June 1, 1981 
The management of Security Pacific Bank 

has for many years had a special interest in 
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assisting California firms to become in- 
volved in exporting. This interest has result- 
ed from an awareness of California’s role as 
the principal gateway to the markets of the 
Pacific Rim; from continued analysis of the 
diversified economy of California; and from 
a long-standing concern for the imbalance 
in our nation’s trading relationship with the 
rest of the world. 

It is from this position that we wish to en- 
courage support of legislation which is now 
before the House (H.R. 1648) to create 
Export Trading Companies. The remarks 
which follow we hope will provide insight 
into the need for new approaches to the 
problem of motivating domestic firms to ag- 
gressively seek foreign markets. We believe 
allowing banks to establish export trading 
companies will significantly enhance the 
chances for success in this country’s con- 
tinuing efforts to expand its international 
trade. 

In the course of assisting numerous Cali- 
fornia firms to expand their markets 
beyond the borders of the U.S., we have un- 
dertaken several unique activities which 
have given us an unusual perspective of the 
problems faced by our government officials 
as they seek to encourage the smaller and 
so-called “middle market” firms to become 
more actively involved in international 
trade. 

We have conducted market surveys to find 
ways to encourage local manufacturers to 
expand their sales efforts in international 
markets. 

To help local marketing executives find 
overseas markets for their products we have 
created computer programs in order that we 
might make maximum use of the extensive 
export trade data available from the De- 
partment of Commerce. From this data we 
extract detailed information identifying spe- 
cific markets for products currently manu- 
factured by individual California firms. Fur- 
thermore, we identify foreign firms with 
special capabilities to be engaged as market- 
ing representatives. 

To further encourage exporting we pub- 
lish a variety of reports weekly, monthly 
and annually documenting the trends in in- 
ternational trade and important develop- 
ments of which California firms should be 
aware. Such frequent publication of infor- 
mation leads to numerous requests for fur- 
ther information and assistance which in 
turn gives us further insight into the export 
marketplace. 

These efforts are in addition to the more 
normal pursuits of a major commercial bank 
with more than 600 California branches 
seeking to aggressively expand its own 
market by building a network of branches in 
30 foreign countries, and with an Edge Act 
subsidiary in New York operating branches 
in major metropolitan areas of the U.S. 

From this base of activity and the vantage 
point it provides, it is clear to us that the 
U.S. is falling far short of its potential in 
the international marketplace. We feel the 
nation’s failure to reach its international 
goals is due in large measure to the artificial 
separation of our marketing and financial 
systems. The result is that our manufactur- 
ers all too often wait for foreign buyers to 
come to them. The usually protracted 
nature of export transactions resulting from 
distances involved, documentation, currency 
exchange, and language differences strain 
the managerial as well as financial resources 
of small and medium sized manufacturers 
and export management companies. 

These weaknesses are clearly pointed out 
in the Bank prepared study which makes 
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the observation at one point that “. ex- 
porters are faced with something of a dilem- 
ma. That is, a firm’s major motivation for 
exporting is to expand the market for its 
product; yet locating and developing that 
foreign market is reported to be one of the 
major difficulties facing the exporter. In ad- 
dition, once the firm locates the foreign 
market, management feels that the transac- 
tion is hindered by excessive paper work 
and slow processing. Finally, once the goods 
are shipped, the firms feel that they have to 
wait too long for payment.” 

The creation of export trading companies 
which could be owned and operated by do- 
mestic banks is well suited to bridge the gap 
between the domestic firm without foreign 
marketing capability and the international 
consumer. Commercial banks, with their 
prominent place in the fabric of nearly 
every community in the country (particular- 
ly in those states with large branch chains); 
with their knowledge of the practices of in- 
ternational trade and finance; and, in many 
instances, with already existing networks of 
overseas branches and rep-offices:“ are po- 
tentially too important as facilitators in the 
international marketplace to be prohibited 
from assuming this role any longer. 

As indicated in the opening paragraphs, 
we have tried a number of innovative ways 
to assist our customers to take the neces- 
sary steps to expand into world markets. It 
has been hard work and yet not nearly as 
successful as it should have been consider- 
ing the great opportunities which exist. 

Even the firms who commence to sell out- 
side the U.S. too often lack the ability to 
maintain the sustained marketing efforts 
necessary to achieve significant presence in 
the market. Too narrow a product line and 
relatively heavy marketing burdens deter 
many firms from the efforts necessary to 
reach the volume to justify the decision to 
expand overseas sales. 

Bank-operated export trading companies, 
by being able to represent several manufac- 
turers with complementary product lines, 
and with established networks of domestic 
and overseas offices are in an excellent posi- 
tion to overcome several of the major obsta- 
cles to exporting which discourage other do- 
mestic firms. Combined with their already- 
existing expertise in trade documentation 
and financing, such export trading compa- 
nies offer a potentially winning combination 
of capabilities which we feel can make a sig- 
nificant contribution to enhancing this 
country’s international trade volume as well 
as freeing to compete in a field 
where its foreign counterparts have long 
been active and successful. 


SECRETARY OF INTERIOR 
WATT—PROFILE IN PERFIDY 


(Mr. OTTINGER asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 


© Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to insert in the Recorp the 
following profile of Secretary of Inte- 
rior James Watt, written by Elizabeth 
Drew, which appeared in the May 4, 
1981, issue of the New Yorker maga- 
zine. 

The article is remarkably well writ- 
ten and contains an excellent evalua- 
tion of the dangerous potential of the 
current Secretary of the Interior. I 
urge my colleagues to take the time to 
read Ms. Drew’s superb profile: 
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SECRETARY WATT 

The Department of the Interior has juris- 
diction over roughly one-fifth of all the land 
in the United States—more than four hun- 
dred million acres, most of it in the West 
and in Alaska. It is charged with both the 
preservation and the development of public- 
ly held land—a charter that has historically 
led to conflict over its mission. It recom- 
mends which areas are to be used for parks, 
wilderness, wildlife refuges, and other recre- 
ation areas, and for grazing of livestock and 
for exploration for oil and other minerals. It 
also administers mining and mineral leasing 
on an additional three hundred and seventy 
million acres lying under other federally 
and privately owned land, plus another 
roughly one billion acres on the outer conti- 
nental shelf. It manages the National Park 
System, which consists of some three hun- 
dred parks, covering more than eighty mil- 
lion acres; it is in charge of the Bureau of 
Reclamation, which promotes development 
of water resources, particularly in the West; 
and it runs the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
which is in charge of conserving migratory 
birds, endangered species, and other wild- 
life, and supervises some four hundred wild- 
life refuges. It has jurisdiction over strip- 
mining policy. It runs services involving out- 
door recreation and national landmarks. It 
influences policies involving the production, 
consumption, import, export, and stockpil- 
ing of minerals. And it administers the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. All these activities 
make Interior one of the most controversial 
and sensitive departments in the govern- 
ment, affecting as it does so many conflict- 
ing interests. And a Secretary of the Interi- 
or has wide discretionary authority. Secre- 
taries of the Interior have ruined Presi- 
dents, and one (Albert B. Fall) went to jail. 
Great stakes are involved in the depart- 
ment’s decisions, and many of the results of 
its actions are, of course, irreversible. 

In recent years, for a variety of reasons, 
the department has become more controver- 
sial than ever in the West. The controversy 
has been embodied in the Sagebrush Rebel- 
lion—a political movement that helped 
Ronald Reagan carry every Western state, 
and that now has one of its avowed parti- 
sans, James Watt, as Secretary of the Interi- 
or. (“I am a part of the Sagebrush Rebel- 
lion.”) Through actions he has already 
taken or is planning, Watt intends to try to 
reverse federal policy across the spectrum 
of functions performed by his department: 
to put less emphasis on preserving federal 
lands for wilderness areas and more on leas- 
ing them for drilling and mining; to acceler- 
ate the distribution of federal lands on 
which states have existing claims and of 
parcels of land they would like to obtain; to 
speed up offshore drilling; to promote min- 
eral exploration (Watt was instrumental in 
the Administration's recent decision to in- 
terrupt and reassess the United States’ par- 
ticipation in negotiating a Law of the Sea 
Treaty); to halt the acquisition of national 
parks and turn more of the management of 
existing ones over to private enterprise; to 
relax regulations on strip-mining; to reduce 
the requirements for assessing the environ- 
mental impact of drilling for geothermal 
energy; and to allow more killing of wild 
horses and burros and also of predators, and 
put less emphasis on the protection of en- 
dangered species. The Sagebrush Rebellion, 
in its ultimate form of protest, calls for fed- 
eral lands to be turned over to the states. 
Watt has said that this demand is a way of 
bringing pressure for changes in federal 
policies. In his confirmation hearings, he 
was somewhat ambiguous: “I do not see the 
need at this time for a massive transfer of 
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public lands to state or local control or pri- 


vate interests. If we do not shape up the 
management processes of these public 
lands, then there probably ought to be a 
massive transfer. I think some good man- 
agement will handle those problems.” 


Watt has also been influencing environ- 
mental, energy, and even international 
policy beyond the boundaries of his depart- 
ment. According to White House aides, 
Watt was a lively and enthusiastic partici- 
pant in the early Cabinet meetings and of- 
fered opinions on a variety of questions. 
The President, they said, was quite pleased 
with him. Watt recommended greater 
budget cuts for his own department than 
had been suggested by the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget. And he was placed in 
charge of the interagency Cabinet Council 
on Natural Resources and Environment, 
which includes representatives of the De- 
partment of Energy, the Department of Ag- 
riculture, and other departments and agen- 
cies. The council will shape the Administra- 
tion’s position on the forthcoming revision 
of the air-pollution law, which must be 
reauthorized, this year, and on water policy. 
Watt is effectively in charge of important 
energy policy decisions, such as the pending 
one on whether to deregulate the price of 
natural gas. (He supported the deregulation 
of natural gas prices during previous gov- 
ernment service.) Recently, the President 
appointed him to head the Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
which was established in 1959 to examine 
relations among federal, state, and local 
governments, and has done distinguished 
work in that field. 


Watt's early actions have stirred up a 
storm, but the few dispassionate observers 
one can find tend to agree at least in part 
with some of the things he seeks to do; the 
question is how far he intends to go. In this, 
as in other areas of government, those who 
supported various programs in the past did 
not attend to how they were being adminis- 
tered, and are now on the defensive. Even 
some environmentalists agree that there is 
good reason to try to develop less cumber- 
some ways of administering some of the 
laws on the books. One can find dispassion- 
ate observers who agree that procedures for 
granting leases for mineral exploration can 
and should be speeded up. Moreover, it is 
the role of the environmental groups to 
sound the alarm, to give the worst-case anal- 
ysis of what anyone who differs with them 
is trying to do, and to take the most ada- 
mant positions. And many of the actions ini- 
tiated by Watt are only in their beginning 
stages: more are to come after some of his 
appointees have been confirmed by Con- 
gress. Several people who are worried are 
prepared to give him more time. But it is 
clear that a number of the actions already 
initiated or being contemplated by the De- 
partment of the Interior, as well as by relat- 
ed agencies, could amount to a radical 
change in land, conservation, and environ- 
mental policies—many of which have had 
an essentially bipartisan consensus behind 
them for many years. Some of the actions 
could upset delicate balances that have been 
painstakingly reached; some could result in 
the transfer of substantial amounts of land 
and resources now deemed to be the domain 
of all of the people to a much smaller group; 
some could result in very big gains for cer- 
tain private interests. 

Watt’s personal style, as well as his profes- 
sional background, has added to the contro- 
versy surrounding his appointment and his 
management of the department thus far. He 
comes across as smart, certain of his views, 
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intense, combative, and suspicious to an un- 
usual degree of those who do not agree with 
him and also of the career bureaucracy, 
which includes many dedicated public serv- 
ants. There have been wholesale firings at 
the Interior Department, and the career 
civil servants, many of them experts, have 
been cut out of decision-making. “We are 
not to become a part of the bureaucracy,” 
Watt said in an interview in Public Opinion, 
which is published by the American Enter- 
prise Institute, a couple of months ago. He 
went on to say, “Frequent Cabinet meetings 
keep us isolated and in unity. There’s com- 
fort in that. When I go against my bureauc- 
racy, the issues are often against me. But 
when I come back to the fold, I'm nur- 
tured.” In March, addressing a group of 
people who run concessions in national 
parks, he said, “The President was brought 
to power by a restlessness of the people be- 
cause they needed change and he represents 
change, and those old-time liberals that 
don’t want change are going to frustrate 
[us] conservatives who want change every 
chance they can, and we've got to change 
forty, fifty years of bad government. To ac- 
complish that, we fired every person in the 
Department of the Interior that was a 
Presidential appointee. I mean, we cleaned 
every one of them out and then we started 
appointing good people.” Forty or fifty 
years of bad government covers a lot of 
ground, including several Republican Ad- 
ministrations. 

Watt, who grew up in Wyoming, is forty- 
three years old, tall, and bald; he wears 
thick glasses; and he is polite and contained. 
One of his friends, Senator Alan Simpson, 
Republican of Wyoming, who is a most 
agreeable person, insists that Watt is a 
warm and sensitive man who has been treat- 
ed unfairly by the environmentalists and in 
the press. In the early nineteen-sixties, 
Watt worked for Simpson’s father, Milward 
Simpson, who was also a senator from Wyo- 
ming, and who served on the Senate Interi- 
or Committee. Then, in 1966, Watt became a 
lobbyist for the Chamber of Commerce, 
where he opposed the first national laws 
dealing with water and air pollution. During 
the Nixon and Ford Administrations, Watt 
served in the Interior Department and then 
on the Federal Power Commission. In both 
jobs, his actions were controversial, and led 
to a reputation, justified or not, for being 
pro-development, uninterested in preserva- 
tion, and quick to remove subordinates who 
did not agree with him. 

There is, of course, nothing wrong, in and 
of itself, in being pro-development. Obvious- 
ly, some resources have to be developed. 
The real argument is over manner and 
degree: over how quickly resources should 
be developed, and how much attention 
should be paid to other considerations, such 
as preserving resources for the future, pre- 
serving the land around development areas, 
setting aside land for recreation, and pro- 
tecting renewable resources like forests and 
rangelands. In a rush to gain access to cur- 
rent resources, future productivity can be 
damaged. And if the emphasis is on develop- 
ing oil and other minerals now, will America 
be more secure in the future? These are 
issues that call for careful, reasoned judg- 
ments. Everyone involved in these contro- 
versies, it seems uses the word “balance.” 
Everyone says that he is for balance, and ev- 
eryone feels qualified to define it. If one 
drew a chart of the philosophies of Secre- 
taries of the Interior, Watt’s would be way 
off to one side. 

Following his government service, Watt 
was hired by Joseph Coors, the president of 
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the Adolph Coors Company and a right- 
wing activist (also an important backer of 
Ronald Reagan and ultimately a member of 
his kitchen cabinet), to head the Mountain 
States Legal Foundation, which is in 
Denver, and which Coors founded in 1977. 
The purpose of the foundation, which is 
nonprofit and tax-exempt, was, Watt said in 
1977, to “fight in the courts those bureau- 
crats and no-growth advocates who create a 
challenge to individual liberty and economic 
freedoms.’ In a much quoted speech he 
gave during his tenure at the Mountain 
States Foundation, he said, “What is the 
real motive of the extreme environmental- 
ists, who appear to be determined to accom- 
plish their objectives at whatever cost to so- 
ciety? Is it to simply protect the environ- 
ment? Is it to delay and deny energy devel- 
opment? Is it to weaken America?” 

Watt’s argument, which he made many 
times, was that the West held virtually all 
the nation’s energy resources, and that “be- 
cause of the actions being taken by extrem- 
ists to delay or stop the orderly develop- 
ment of energy resources, the nation is 
likely to suffer energy shortages and thus 
severe economic hardship.” His thesis was 
that “when this happens, the politicians in 
Washington will seize on the crisis and take 
whatever action is needed to extract energy 
from the Western States, in order to light 
and heat the East and to maintain jobs in 
the Midwest and on the East Coast.” He 
continued, “I fear for our ecology in the 
West and for our life style. When the eco- 
nomic pressures start strangling the Eastern 
States, due to short supplies of energy, their 
political leadership will come after our re- 
sources.” One person who knows Watt says, 
“He sincerely believes that he is standing 
between this country and disaster. His be- 
liefs are close to those of corporate Ameri- 
ca’s, because he believes that America would 
be better off if the companies were unshack- 
led to do what they want.” 

This made him just right for the Moun- 
tain States Legal Foundation. The founda- 
tion is an offspring of the National Legal 
Center for the Public Interest, to which 
Coors has contributed and on whose board 
he serves as vice-chairman. The National 
Legal Center organized and initially funded 
several regional legal centers, of which 
Mountain States was one. The legal centers 
remain associated. The first chariman of 
the National Legal Center was J. Robert 
Fluor, the chairman of the Fluor Corpora- 
tion, which is an international engineering 
and construction company. The Fluor Cor- 
poration is also in the coal business, pro- 
vides drilling services, and has been at- 
tempting to acquire other mineral compa- 
nies. The current chairman of the National 
Legal Center is Charles Barber, chairman of 
ASARCO, Inc., formerly the American 
Smelting and Refining Company, and one of 
the nation’s largest mining concerns. The 
Coors Company not only makes beer but 
has invested in coal, oil, and natural-gas 
leases. Its mining affiliate has strip-mining 
plans pending at the Interior Department. 
Joseph Coors was also one of the founders 
of the Heritage Foundation, a highly 
conservative, policy-oriented organization 
based in Washington. Several of Watt’s 
early actions at Interior are in accord with 
recommendations made in a report, “Man- 
date for Leadership,” that was published by 
the Heritage Foundation shortly before the 
Reagan Administration took office. 

The Mountain States Foundation will not 
give out the names of its contributors, but 
its financial backers are known to have in- 
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cluded large firms involved in energy devel- 
opment, construction, and agribusiness, and 
also banks, public utilities, and casino com- 
panies. Its executive committee has includ- 
ed officials of such corporations as Amax, 
one of the nation’s largest mining and coal 
companies; Conoco; and the Amoco Produc- 
tion Company. Watt, too, refused to disclose 
the names of its contributors during his con- 
firmation hearings. Stephen Shipley, who 
served as the foundation’s vice-president 
and was in charge of contributions, has gone 
to the Interior Department as Watt's execu- 
tive assistant. Among the cases that the 
Mountain States Legal Foundation 
brought—several of them against the Interi- 
or Department—were ones challenging gov- 
ernment policies on leasing for oil and gas 
exploration, air pollution, allotments for 
grazing on federal lands, strip-mining, 
water-management policy, and sovereignty 
for American Indians. It brought a suit 
challenging a requirement that public utili- 
ties in Colorado provide lower rates for the 
poor, the elderly, and the disabled. It filed a 
friend-of-the-court brief on behalf of a 
casino at Lake Tahoe that, along with other 
casinos, was seeking to hook up to a sewage- 
treament plant in an area that the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency said had already 
been too densely developed (a position 
shared by California, which, like Nevada, 
borders the lake). At his confirmation hear- 
ings, Watt told the Senate committee that 
he would avoid sitting in on any aspect of 
cases that the Mountain States Foundation 
was involved in—but would not refrain from 
getting involved in policy questions that 
might be related to the cases. 

Watt himself, as attorney for the founda- 
tion, had filed a brief challenging the con- 
stitutionality of the present strip-mining 
law, which Interior administers. And when 
he was with the foundation he appeared 
before the Interior Department to protest 
new rules designed to bring about tighter 
enforcement of law that provided low-cost 
irrigation water in Western states. In Febru- 
ary, Watt told the House Interior Commit- 
tee that he intended to delay new depart- 
ment regulations indefinitely. They had 
been drawn up by the Carter Administra- 
tion, under court order, to stop the practice 
of providing water to corporations and 
farms whose holdings exceeded the one- 
hundred-and-sixty-acre limit set by the rec- 
lamation law. An official order to delay the 
new regulations has been issued over the 
signature of one of Watt’s deputies, but the 
department announced the action as Watt's. 

Watt himself is a man of modest means, 
and in religion he is a devout fundamental- 
ist. (He was “born again” in the mid-sixties 
and became a Charismatic Christian.) He 
spelled out his basic philosophy in Public 
Opinion (Watt declined to be interviewed 
for this article) as follows: 

I come to Washington with a western 
states perspective. We feel that our individ- 
ual freedoms have been reduced consider- 
ably by the power of Washington to set 
values. Market forces and the individual 
properly set values. We feel the pressure of 
reduced freedom in terms of access to the 
resource base. We have grown up with the 
land. The wealth of the nation comes from 
its resource base and its people. So we have 
had access to economic enhancement for 
personal gratification. In the last ten years, 
we have seen the government redetermine 
these values by limiting our access to these 
lands for market use or personal plea- 
sure... I believe strongly in market 
forces. The President’s decision to dereg- 
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ulate crude oil was symbolic and important. 
I pushed very hard for that decision. Eco- 
nomically, it’s not that big a deal. But the 
symbolism is important. Will Reagan allow 
market forces to set values or are we going 
to continue to let artificial forces coming 
out of Washington, D.C., set them? 

In the same interview, he said, “In this 
country, we're going through a reassess- 
ment of our values. It’s back to fundamen- 
tals—fundamental economics, fundamental 
social structures, fundamental religion, fun- 
damental basic concepts.” 

Watt applies his fundamentalist religious 
beliefs to his job. In early March, he was 
quoted in the Washington Post as saying, “I 
believe there is a life hereafter, and we are 
to be here to follow the teachings of Jesus 
Christ. One of the charges He's given us is 
to occupy the land until He returns. We 
don't know when He is coming, so we have a 
stewardship responsibility ...to see that 
people are provided for until He does come 
and a new order is put in place.” This quota- 
tion ricocheted about Washington and has 
been interpreted—unfairly—by some as sug- 
gesting that Jesus wanted us to use up our 
resources. But Watt also said “So we cannot 
waste or despoil that which we've been 
given in the earth because we don’t know 
our tenure here.” He is usually careful to 
use such terms as balance“ and “controlled 
development.” However, some people who 
work at Interior, and others who have dealt 
with him, say that he has a moral certainty 
about what he does—a conviction that he is 
doing what God intended. And one of 
Watt's friends said recently, “Jim has taken 
up the most anthropocentric intrepretation 
of Christianity—he feels that whatever 
human beings need is O.K.” This man con- 
tinued, “And he does have a religious sense 
of being a chosen person.” 

At Interior, Watt works with a coterie he 
brought in with him, and has largely shut 
others out. One department employee says, 
“There are people here who feel we can de- 
velop faster without sacrificing the environ- 
ment, and believe that many of the direc- 
tions he wants to go in are right, but we're 
not being tapped. He says that the career 
people are important, but everything he 
does gives us a feeling of a deep-seated con- 
tempt for everyone who has chosen to work 
for the government. There’s very much an 
us-versus-them mentality developing, and 
it’s very sad.” Watt is essentially a loner, 
who works hard and spends what spare time 
he has with his family. He conducts his 
business briskly and likes to make decisions 
quickly. Says one Interior official, He's 
smart but not particularly analytical. A lot 
of people are impressed by him because he 
talks rapidly and comes across decisively.” 
In the course of the meeting with park con- 
cessionaires, he stressed that he would make 
decisions without hesitation. (“I'm out to 
make decisions and I will make them quick- 
ly. ... I make lots of decisions.”) He also 
said, “If we need to change personnel to ac- 
complish a more aggressive concessioners 
program, we will change the people. We 
mean business, and when you read the press 
you're going to find that I can be cold and 
calculating, and indeed I can. But we are de- 
termined, and we are going to get ahold of 
this thing fast. . If a personality is giving 
you a problem, we're going to get rid of the 
problem or the personality, whichever is 
faster.” He recently told a writer for the 
Denver Post that he had hired his personal 
secretary “because she is as abrupt as I am.” 

No one has much question that Watt re- 
flects the Reagan Administration’s outlook, 
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but other Cabinet Secretaries also represent 
the President’s views, in a different manner. 
A White House aide who works on energy, 
environment, and natural-resources issues 
recently told some environmentalists that 
the attitude of this Administration is that 
the 1980 election was about “privatization” 
versus “publicization,” and that “we won.” 
Watt told Public Opinion, “No other Secre- 
tary of the Interior, in recent times at least, 
has had a President who understands my 
department like Ronald Reagan does. He’s a 
Westerner. Fifty per cent of his state is 
owned and managed by the federal govern- 
ment. When I said, ‘I want to do this, I want 
to do that,’ he replied ‘Sic 'em.’ ” 

Watt was chosen Secretary of the Interior 
after Clifford Hansen—a Republican who 
has been both governor of and senator from 
Wyoming—dropped out of consideration be- 
cause he did not want to sell his family’s 
valuable permits to graze cattle on federal 
lands in order to comply with conflict-of-in- 
terest regulations. When Hansen’s appoint- 
ment fell through, Watt was proposed by a 
group of Western senators who knew him 
from his earlier work, and was interviewed 
by Senator Paul Laxalt, of Nevada, the 
President’s close friend. According to people 
working on the transition, it was understood 
that when it came to selections for the Inte- 
rior Department Laxalt’s word was it. 
Laxalt tells me that he had known Watt 
only by reputation, but that after he inter- 
viewed him “I almost single-shotted him—I 
phoned the President and said, ‘He’s our 
man.“ At that point, Laxalt had the enthu- 
siastic concurrence of Coors, who, along 
with other wealthy Reagan supporters, was 
helping the President select his Cabinet. 
Laxalt says that Coors had been backing an- 
other man—that apparently Watt had not 
occurred to him. Laxalt told me, “As soon as 
I called Joe about Jim, he agreed immedi- 
ately, and enthusiastically backed his ap- 
pointment.” 

Reagan, who did not know Watt, then met 
with him for about twenty minutes and se- 
lected him. Alan Simpson said to me, 
“When we were talking about who should 
have the job, someone said, If you've got a 
bear of a job to do, why not hire a grizzly?’ 
They got a grizzly when they hired Jim.” 
When I asked Laxalt what Watt’s mission 
was, he said simply, “To pacify the West.” 
This gets to why the West is so angry, and 
what the Sagebrush Rebellion—of which 
Laxalt is a leader, and with which Reagan 
identified himself during the campaign 
(“Count me in as a rebel“) —is all about. 

Not all of the West is angry, of course, nor 
does the Sagebrush Rebellion represent all 
of the West. It is concentrated in the Rocky 
Mountain States, and represents a combina- 
tion of forces: oil and mining interests that 
want more access to the minerals and other 
resources they believe to be on federally 
owned Western lands; interests that want 
federally owned land for commercial devel- 
opment; livestock interests that want more 
land, and ranchers who want to be freer of 
restrictions on grazing on federal lands; 
cowboys and farmers, who are traditionally 
suspicious of the federal government; and 
commercial interests that seek to overturn a 
number of federal policies. And in recent 
years these forces have been fed by the New 
Right political movement. A Western sena- 
tor says that the Sagebrush Rebellion rep- 
resents “the old cowboy who’s not angry so 
much as independent and suspicious; plus a 
new force, fed by the New Right; and raw 
commercialism—the old land-grab issues of 
the nineteenth century reemerging.” One 
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Interior Department official describes it as 
“an attempt on the part of some opportunis- 
tic politicians to grab some land, capitalizing 
on some very legitimate complaints and 
frustrations on the part of local people.” It 
has some roots in resentment of the East—a 
feeling that the East is the center of the en- 
vironmentalists, and that Easterners think 
that Westerners, if left to their own devices, 
would strip-mine Grand Teton. (The envi- 
ronmental movement is strong in the West, 
of course.) Simpson says, “The toughest 
thing to handle is the paternalism from 
other areas which think that we really don't 
know what a jewel of a place we have, and 
that they are going to help us preserve that 
jewel.” The Sagebrush Rebellion has some 
roots in resentment—some of it apparently 
justified—of a bureaucracy that is felt to be 
unresponsive to the ranchers with whom it 
deals in administering the federal lands. 
And it has some roots in commercial inter- 
ests that have recently come to see value in 
certain of those lands. 

The argument is over the disposition and 
management of the public lands currently 
managed by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, in the Department of the Interior. 
This agency manages almost seventy per 
cent of all the land in Nevada, forty-two per 
cent of the land in Utah, roughly a quarter 
of the land in Wyoming, Oregon, and Idaho. 
These are the lands that were long consid- 
ered the least valuable or attractive public 
lands and have not been set aside as nation- 
al parks or reserved for forest preserves by 
the Forest Service or given away or sold off 
over the years. Homesteaders didn’t want 
them. Until about a decade ago, the federal 
policy was essentially to dispose of these 
lands. Then a variety of people began to re- 
alize that they contained a number of im- 
portant resources: ecological and environ- 
mental resources; renewable resources, such 
as timber and forage land; water resources; 
recreational opportunities; and valuable 
minerals. The lands are estimated to con- 
tain mineral assets worth hundreds of bil- 
lions of dollars; eighty per cent of the na- 
tion’s oil shale and forty per cent of its coal 
reserves; large deposits of oil, natural gas, 
and uranium ore; tar sands and geothermal 
heat. At the same time that commercial 
groups were taking a greater interest in 
these lands, the nation’s population was in- 
creasing and the demand for recreational 
areas was growing—and all this coincided 
with a heightening of the environmental 
movement. (The first Earth Day was in 
1970.) A move developed in Congress to es- 
tablish a more comprehensive policy toward 
the disposition and management of those 
federal lands, and in 1976 the Federal Land 
Policy and Management Act was passed. 
This law said, for the first time, that it was 
in the public interest for the federal govern- 
ment to retain and manage the lands, in- 
stead of disposing of them, and it estab- 
lished procedures for deciding which lands 
should be set aside for wilderness areas and 
which should be released for other uses. 
The decisions are made by Congress, on the 
basis of recommendations by the depart- 
ment. Even those lands which are set aside 
for wilderness areas can be drilled for oil 
and gas and other minerals, with certain 
stipulations as to how the land around drill- 
ing sites is to be treated. Land that is await- 
ing designation as suitable or unsuitable for 
a wilderness area can be explored for oil and 
minerals, with certain restrictions that are 
designed to prevent the land from being 
made unsuitable for wilderness. Of the 
almost hundred and seventy-five million 
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acres that the Bureau of Land Management 
has studied to see if they should be released 
as unsuitable for wilderness, all but about 
twenty-five million have been released, but 
Watt and the mining companies say that 
the restrictions still go too far, and Watt 
has acted to loosen them. It is not quite ac- 
curate to say, as Watt and other critics of 
federal land policy do, that federal land has 
been locked up” for a “single purpose”—by 
which they mean wilderness—and that ex- 
ploration for resources is prohibited on it. 
One career official at Interior says, “They 
are reacting to impressions rather than 
facts.” 

It stands to reason that people who had 
become accustomed to the old system would 
resent the new one. Before the 1976 act, 
grazers and miners had relatively free 
access to these lands; some parts of them 
were being over-grazed and ruined for 
future use. It also stands to reason that var- 
ious interests that wanted to possess or ex- 
ploit these lands would be upset. (A permit 
to graze on federal lands is a very good deal, 
since the federal government generally 
charges cattlemen less per acre than private 
landholders do. Previous Administrations 
have tried to raise the price of grazing fees, 
but the Reagan Administration, despite its 
emphasis on cutting the budget and its nod 
in the direction of charging users’ fees, has 
made no such effort. The politics of such a 
decision are fairly obvious. The rental cost 
of an oil or gas lease is also an attractive ar- 
rangement—a dollar an acre per year. If oil 
or gas is produced on federal lands, the fed- 
eral government receives a royalty.) Reduc- 
tions of grazing allotments and of access to 
public lands for drilling for oil and gas were 
among the subjects of suits Watt brought 
when he was at the Mountain States Legal 
Foundation. 

The complaints about the Bureau of Land 
Management’s overseeing of lands include 
homey stories about a rancher who was not 
allowed to put a fence up; about a miner 
who was penalized for building a road three 
feet in the wrong direction; about a rancher 
who opened his land to hunters, who were 
then forbidden to hunt on adjacent public 
land. Simpson points out that some West- 
erners are also disturbed because when fed- 
eral rulings are challenged in the federal 
courts the appeals end up in the federal cir- 
cuit court of appeals in Washington rather 
than in a court in Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
Most of the complaints, however, have to do 
with restrictions on grazing and with delays 
in or restrictions on getting access to miner- 


als. 

Laxalt said to me recently, “Westerners 
should be more involved in the decision- 
making. That was essentially the situation 
we had before the 1976 law was passed. Im- 
plicit in the old system was the idea that 
the allocation of grazing lands would be left 
to Westerners. The 1976 law had the deci- 
sions taken over by the activist-type manag- 
ers in the Interior Department. They made 
decisions about where there would be graz- 
ing, about predator control, about wild 
horses. Essentially, the same thing is true of 
mining: by virtue of tremendous withdraw- 
als of land, primarily for wilderness, a great 
deal of valuable property was being denied 
for use. The hostility just grew and grew, 
into the Sagebrush Rebellion. It wasn’t just 
administrative turmoil, it was political. If 
there was one thing that burned Jimmy 
Carter in the West, it was this.” 

In 1979, the Nevada state legislature 
passed a bill, supported largely by miners 
and stockmen, that called for the turning 
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over of federally owned lands to the states, 
and in the following year similar legislation 
was adopted in Utah, Arizona, Wyoming, 
and New Mexico. Bills to this effect have 
also been introduced in Congress. Sponsors 
of such legislation argue that these lands 
belonged to the states in the first place. 
Others argue that people who say this have 
their history wrong—that these lands were 
originally owned by the federal government 
or were given to it as part of the arrange- 
ments for achieving statehood. The idea of 
turning the lands over to the states horri- 
fies many people, of course; they argue that 
there is a national interest in the way these 
lands are utilized, and assume that the 
lands would be yielded to the strongest eco- 
nomic interests within a given state. Rich- 
ard Lamm, the governor of Colorado, and a 
Democrat, has said, “The West went into 
the Union with its eyes open, knowing well 
these lands were reserved. In the enabling 
acts that made us states, we waived any 
rights to these lands. We didn’t want the 
burden of administering them. But now, 
finding valuable minerals in the ground, ev- 
erybody is starting to get interested.” Bruce 
Babbitt, the governor of Arizona, and a 
Democrat, has said that the instigators of 
the Sagebrush Rebellion are “ranchers, 
mining companies, and timber folk—the 
same old special-interest crowd that has 
been grabbing for Western land [since] the 
days of Teddy Roosevelt.“ Mike O’Cal- 
laghan, a former Democratic governor of 
Nevada, has said, “The term ‘Sagebrush Re- 
bellion’ sounds Western, horsy, outdoorsy, 
and something any red-blooded, Levi’s-wear- 
ing Westerner can identify with in good con- 
science. It is really the opposite. What 
started out as a series of legitimate com- 
plaints against the federal landholders has 
now resulted in an attempted land grab by 
mining companies, large ranchers, and land 
speculators and oil companies.” 

Some career people in the Bureau of Land 
Management recognize that some of the 
complaints are valid, and are struggling to 
make the agency more responsive. They say 
that the process of deciding whether an 
area should be set aside as wilderness 
should be speeded up, and that the backlog 
of applications for exploration or drilling 
for minerals should be dealt with more rap- 
idly. But, they say, they need more people 
to handle these things. Watt, however, cut 
the agency's budget for management of the 
lands. He has frequently referred to the 
Bureau of Land Management as arrogant.“ 
And he has proceeded in a way that under- 
mines the morale of the very people he 
needs in order to deal with the complaints 
of the Westerners. (A theory is held by 
some in the agency—and they concede that 
it may result from paranoia—that Watt is 
setting them up for failure, so that he can 
accept the more radical proposals of the 
Sagebrush Rebels.) Watt has said that “the 
Sagebrush Rebellion helps create the atten- 
tion on those basic problems which Con- 
gress needs to address,” and that “it will be 
my objective to manage these lands as a 
good neighbor to eliminate that friction and 
let the Sagebrush Rebellion die because of 
friendly relations.” When he was asked 
during his confirmation hearings what his 
inclination would be if he was asked to tes- 
tify on legislation providing for the transfer 
of federally owned lands to the states or pri- 
vate entities, Watt replied, “My present in- 
clination would be that that would be a pre- 
mature piece of legislation that would be a 
divisive force in Congress, unlikely of being 
passed.” He also said, “If I failed in my mis- 
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sion, pressures would be so great on you sen- 
ators to do that, that you would have no 
other alternative.” 

Some of the anecdotes about the Bureau 
of Land Management’s recalcitrance are not 
altogether true. Watt had one that he par- 
ticularly liked to tell—about how long it 
supposedly took a school to be able to build 
an athletic field on federal land—and he 
continued to tell it after his office had been 
informed that the facts were otherwise. 
When a congressman asked bureau officials 
about it in a hearing and was told the facts, 
he suggested that Watt get another exam- 
ple, and the Interior Department headquar- 
ters sent a request to a meeting of state di- 
rectors of the bureau in Phoenix to provide 
one. Many of the examples of the bureau's 
unwillingness to allow a fence or a road to 
be built are true, and this unwillingness and 
many of the bureau’s restrictions on mining 
in potential or actual wilderness areas have 
existed because of what bureau officials and 
previous other Interior officials believed to 
be the requirements of the law. The major- 
ity of the people who work for the bureau 
in the West are Westerners, but most of 
them are trained as foresters, range manag- 
ers, archeologists, wildlife biologists, and 
the like, and have not had training in deal- 
ing with people. The bureau has now insti- 
tuted training in ‘conflict resolution.” 
There are often a number of parties fight- 
ing over the use of a given piece of federal 
land: backpackers want it left alone; hunt- 
ers want to shoot on it and don't want the 
forage taken by grazing animals; grazers 
don’t want energy development that might 
interfere with the grazing; wildlife biologists 
don’t want either hunting or grazing on it; 
timber companies want to cut trees, which 
could foreclose hunting, grazing, and wild- 
life preservation; geologists want to study 
and preserve rock formations; oil and miner- 
al companies want to drill and dig on it and, 
like timber companies, build access roads 
through it. It is the role of the bureau to re- 
solve these conflicts—a process that can 
take time. Shortly after Watt assumed 
office, he held a series of large meetings 
with department employees and told them, 
among other things, that any of them who 
were committed to a “single-purpose” use of 
land should seek work elsewhere. But it is 
the funciton. of the wildlife biologists and 
the geologists on the staff to say that if 
drilling, for example, is permitted in a cer- 
tain place, an endangered species or a geo- 
logical formation might be destroyed—to be 
advocates in a process in which a decision is 
made further up the line. Now some of 
these people are fearful of doing their job. 
Shortly after Watt came in, he fired fifty- 
one staff members of the Solicitor’s Office— 
the office that gives opinions on how the 
laws are to be interpreted and helps the de- 
partment build the cases that are then 
brought by the Justice Department against 
violators. He explained his action by saying 
that the Carter Administration had exceed- 
ed hiring levels; Carter Administration offi- 
cials say that the levels were exceeded in 
terms of numbers but not in terms of the 
budget, and that the firings were political. 
If the office was too large, some have sug- 
gested, it could have been reduced by attri- 
tion. The Solicitor’s Office, of course, decid- 
ed on the regulations that Watt challenged 
in court when he was with the Mountain 
States Legal Foundation, and that annoy so 
many ranchers and mining companies. After 
Watt took office as Secretary, he asked 
some Interior employees why they did 
something in a certain way, and was told 
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that they acted in accordance with an opin- 
ion issued by the Solicitor’s Office in 1979. 
Watt replied that the solution to that was 
easy—they would just get a new opinion. He 
added that one thing he would insist on was 
that the solicitors not sit around deliberate- 
ly misinterpreting the law. 

Watt has said that he will seek to release 
more land for exploration and development. 
The department has already taken steps— 
by getting a new solicitor’s opinion reinter- 
preting the law—to relax the environmental 
constraints on oil drilling and mineral ex- 
ploration on some of the public lands. These 
constraints were the subject of a suit the 
Mountain States Legal Foundation brought 
against the Interior Department. Douglas 
Baldwin, Watt’s spokesman and longtime 
friend, told me that “the new regulations 
will permit exploration even though there 
will be some degradation of the environ- 
ment,” The department also has under con- 
sideration a process by which Congress 
would be asked to release lands unsuitable 
for wilderness while potential wilderness 
areas were still being studied. But some 
members of Congress want to continue the 
practice of considering the two types of 
areas at the same time, so as not to find 
that they had foreclosed the possibility of 
saving wilderness lands in certain areas. The 
real question is what sort of “balance” Watt 
will want to strike. Though Congress acts on 
Interior’s suggestions as to which areas 
should be set aside for wilderness and which 
should not, the shape of the proposals it re- 
ceives from Interior can affect its decisions. 
And there have been reports that Watt will 
recommend no further setting aside of land 
for wilderness areas at all. Baldwin told me 
that that would be consistent with his phi- 
losophy—that this country has enough rec- 
reation areas, and there is no need for 
more.” Baldwin continued, “He has said 
many times that public lands suitable for 
such development should be developed for 
multipurposes. The Secretary has taken 
personal charge of regulatory revision. We’ll 
say not only what regulatory actions are 
wrong but what solicitor’s opinions are 
wrong.” 

Watt has expressed concern that the 
United States is not sufficiently aggressive 
in developing its strategic mineral resources, 
and has become dangerously dependent on 
foreign suppliers. He has told Congress, “I 
plan to end unnecessary and burdensome 
regulations now frustrating America’s min- 
eral-development programs.” He has called 
for a minerals policy that “involves not 
simply the establishment of emergency gov- 
ernment action in the face of a non-fuel- 
minerals crisis such as war, market disrup- 
tion, or price manipulation but the adoption 
of policies that protect American jobs and 
investments, improve our balance of trade, 
revitalize the nation’s economy, and provide 
for the security of foreign-mineral imports.” 
He has told a congressional subcommittee 
that the Department of the Interior must 
be the Amicus' for the minerals industry 
in the court of federal policymaking—not as 
a representative of private mining interests 
per se but as a spokesman for the very real 
public interest involved in the protection 
and preservation of a strong minerals 
sector.” Again, the goal of developing miner- 
als is in itself unexceptionable, up to a 
point. But the question remains of whether 
it will be done without undue damage, with 
a fair return to the government, and with 
consideration of what would be involved in 
getting at the minerals. There is also the 
question of whether it makes sense to go all 
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out to extract strategic minerals now—as 
the mineral companies would like—or is it 
more in the national interest to identify 
mineral deposits and leave them in the 
ground until it becomes clear that they are 
needed. Watt objected to going ahead with 
the Law of the Sea Treaty because he felt 
that it represented too great a concession to 
the Third World; moreover, the Administra- 
tion was under strong pressures from large 
mining companies to renegotiate the treaty. 
The new Administration made its position 
known on the eve of what was expected to 
be the final session on the treaty at the 
United Nations, and fired the entire negoti- 
ating team. The negotiations had been 
going on, under bipartisan auspices, since 
1973. Elliot Richardson, who played a vari- 
ety of roles in former Republican Adminis- 
trations, had been the chief United States 
negotiator. It is widely agreed that the 
mining companies need a treaty in order to 
go forward with deep-seabed mining, 

cause of the enormous costs and the risks of 
competing claims. The question before the 
Administration, which now has the treaty 
under review, is whether the companies can 
get what they want and also get a treaty. 

Watt has considerable discretionary au- 
thority in leasing certain lands for explora- 
tion and development of oil and gas. He has 
taken steps to speed up the process of grant- 
ing leases for exploration of the outer conti- 
nental shelf. And in early February he pro- 
posed making four areas off the Northern 
California coast available for oil drilling. 
The four were among five California areas 
that had been under consideration for some 
time, and last year Cecil Andrus, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in the Carter Adminis- 
tration, proposed making just one of them 
available—an area to the south of the 
others. Exploration of the others would in- 
volve drilling in waters off such areas as Big 
Sur, Point Reyes, and Mendocino. The agen- 
cies under Andrus had recommended that 
these areas also be drilled, but estimated 
that most of the potential oil and gas were 
contained in the one area Andrus proposed. 
Andrus decided that the expected yield in 
the four other areas did not justify the envi- 
ronmental hazards—the danger of oil spills, 
the threat to sea life and birds. Watt's pro- 
posal was protested not only by environ- 
mental groups but also by Governor Jerry 
Brown and by a majority of California’s 
congressional delegation—including such 
conservative Republicans as Senator S. I. 
Hayakawa and Representative Barry Gold- 
water, Jr. Recently, a decision on these new 
areas was deferred. Watt's aides say that 
Andrus’s decision was made for political rea- 
sons. 

Watt also has discretionary authority to 
dispose of certain federal lands, and in this 
area, as in other areas, he moved quickly. 
The Interior Department may sell off to 
state and local governments parcels of fed- 
erally owned land that is near privately 
owned land, for parks, municipal facilities, 
or community expansion. In his second 
week on the job, Watt wrote to Western 
governors inviting them “to identify parcels 
of federally owned land needed to meet 
community needs—such as land for commu- 
nity expansion and for schools, hospitals, 
and parks.” If these needs could not be met 
under existing authority, Watt wrote, “I am 
prepared to pursue vigorously legislative 
and regulatory changes, if necessary, to 
meet your needs.” The offer is unprecedent- 
ed, and does not indicate whether Watt in- 
tends Interior to take into account the pos- 
sibility that some of the parcels of land may 
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be of great value, and to follow existing law 
and regulations governing what the states 
might have to pay for the property. Speedy 
action on all requests could result in the 
transfer at low cost of some valuable public 
land. The responses that have come in to In- 
terior thus far indicate that some governors 
and local communities have interpreted the 
invitation broadly. New Mexico has asked 
for land, at no charge, that communities 
plan to turn around and sell to developers; 
one community in California is proposing to 
acquire land free that it has said it might 
then sell off to a developer. 

Watt has also begun proceedings that 
could result in the transfer of a very large 
amount of valuable land to the State of 
Utah—a transaction that could set a prece- 
dent for similar action in other states. The 
transaction arises in part from the fact that 
the federal government still owes some 
states some land on the basis of arrange- 
ments that were made when they acquired 
statehood. When Western states entered 
the union, the federal government gave 
them specific sections of land in each town- 
ship, primarily for the purpose of building 
schools. If the designated lands were al- 
ready committed for other uses—had been 
set aside for national forests or parks or 
Indian reservations, or had been given to 
the railroads—the states involved were en- 
titled to select other lands instead. Some 
states, such as Nevada, simply sold off the 
lands they were given. Some claims for land 
in lieu of the lands originally designated are 
still pending, in part because it has taken 
the states a long time to decide which land 
they wanted, or whether they wanted any, 
and in part because such exchanges are 
studied for the value of the lands involved, 
and hearings are conducted for all parties 
that might be affected. Eight states still 
have a total of slightly over six hundred 
thousand acres due them—ranging from 
small amounts (Wyoming and South Dakota 
are owed just over a thousand acres each) to 
quite substantial ones. The largest claim is 
that of Utah: two hundred and twenty- 
seven thousand acres. And Utah has decided 
that it wants some other land as well. States 
may seek to exchange some of their land for 
federal land—for example, to consolidate 
each of the two kinds of holdings. But there 
is a very large question of what considera- 
tion is to be given to the value of the federal 
lands those states are seeking. A few years 
ago, Utah tried to claim over two hundred 
thousand acres of federal lands containing 
highly valuable oil-shale deposits as the 
lands due it in lieu of its original federal 
grants. The Interior Department rejected 
the claim, and Utah sued, arguing that the 
Secretary should have no discretion to de- 
termine which federal lands could be 
claimed. The issue reached the Supreme 
Court, which ruled last year (in Utah v. 
Andrus) that the settlement could not 
simply be on an acre-for-acre basis but must 
be on the basis of “roughly equivalent 
value.” Now Governor Scott Matheson of 
Utah is engaged in discussions with Watt 
about ideas that Utah has for overcoming 
the Supreme Court decision and arranging 
not only for a transfer of the lands in lieu of 
the original grants but also for a trade of a 
substantial amount of federal lands for 
lands owned by the state. Matheson, a 
Democrat, supported Watt enthusiastically 
during his confirmation hearings. On Febru- 
ary 18th, Matheson wrote to Watt enclosing 
a memorandum, written by the assistant at- 
torney general of Utah, that he described as 
“concerning the statewide land-exchange 
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program which we discussed in your office 
on February 10.’’ Matheson said in his letter 
that he was in general agreement with the 
memorandum, and concluded, “I think we 
both view this subject as an historic oppor- 
tunity for the public-lands states, as well as 
the United States, to solve many of their 
land-management problems and to create 
vastly improved relationships that should 
endure for decades to come.” The memoran- 
dum proposes that Utah identify as lands to 
be acquired from the public domain “lands 
and minerals having a sufficient value so 
that we could actually do something with 
them and derive some substantial income 
from them.” It goes on to say that “value is 
not a vital federal interest“ and there 
should be no reason why federal lands of 
high value would not be suitable for state 
acquisition simply because of such high 
value.” It suggests that the state offer in 
return school lands “that we own but do not 
want or cannot use” and a number of what 
it considers unliquidated claims. Among 
these claims are lands that Utah argues it 
would have received if the 1976 Federal 
Land Policy and Management Act had not 
been passed. It argues that at the time Utah 
became a state and up until the passage of 
the 1976 law the federal policy was to dis- 
pose of unreserved public lands, and that 
Utah was therefore economically damaged 
by the new law. The memorandum asserts 
that because of these claims “we are justly 
entitled to values substantially in excess of 
the current net value that we will offer in 
exchange for the selection rights that we 
will agree to release.” The memorandum 
goes on to suggest that there be no effort 
to make exhaustive and detailed appraisals” 
of the land to be exchanged, because such 
appraisals would be time-consuming and 
also “partially irrelevant in that we will ask 
Congress to agree to the proposed over-all 
statewide plan or proposals.” In other 
words, Congress is to be asked to approve, 
post facto, an elaborate plan that will have 
been worked out between Utah and the In- 
terior Department, and not bother with the 
details. The states’ memorandum suggests 
developing a number of proposals, each with 
a different ratio of benefits for Utah as op- 
posed to those for the federal government, 
starting with five-to-one; it warns against 
making a proposal “where the values were 
equal or roughly equal, because it might be 
too tempting for Congress to opt for the 
latter alternative.” The memorandum sug- 
gests that a legal brief be written, to be used 
“as a lobbying tool to justify the value dis- 
crepancy we would seek.” It says that this 
brief “will be a subjective document pre- 
pared by one advocating a particular cause, 
drafted to persuade and convince members 
of Congress.” The memorandum suggests 
that the state “proceed independent and 
apart from federal regulations and proce- 
dures,” reasoning that since Congress would 
have approved the state’s proposals, “there 
would be no violation of any law or regula- 
tion.” 

The career staff, worried about the impli- 
cations of this proposal, warned Watt’s 
office, and drafted a response for him 
saying that the department would have to 
give the proposal further study. Before the 
letter was signed by Watt, a second one ar- 
rived from Utah. 

On March 19th, Matheson wrote to Watt 
referring to “our telephone discussion last 
week.” He went on to say, “I am very 
pleased that you have agreed to proceed 
with my proposal to ‘block up’ state-owned 
lands in Utah’’—that is, to consolidate 
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them through a comprehensive exchange 
with the Department of the Interior.” He 
proposed a speedy schedule for action, and 
said, “I assure you that we are committed to 
making this a successful endeavor and a 
model for other public-lands states.” He also 
said, “It is important to remember during 
the process that the question of value is sec- 
ondary. Our responsibility is to provide the 
Congress with a rationale for the final pack- 
age, not an accounting of dollars or acres. If 
we proceed as though this is a ‘business-as- 
usual’ exchange on a massive scale, the proj- 
ect is doomed.” 

On February 25th, Watt met with the gov- 
ernors of eleven Western states and held a 
press conference afterward. Governor 
Robert List of Nevada told the press confer- 
ence, “In all candor, I can’t recall a single 
instance in which the governors raised 
issues . . . that the Secretary did not agree.“ 

Watt stirred up a major storm by halting 
the expenditure of funds for the acquisition 
of land for national parks—including parks 
whose purchase Congress had authorized. 
The Carter Administration had recommend- 
ed that three hundred and thirty-five mil- 
lion dollars be spent on acquiring parks this 
year. Watt reduced the sum to forty-five 
million dollars, to be used in special cases. 
His action not only would halt the acquisi- 
tion of new parks but would leave some ex- 
isting ones, such as the Cape Cod National 
Seashore and the Redwood National Park, 
incomplete. (It was when Reagan was run- 
ning for governor of California that he 
made the remark “A hundred thousand 
acres of redwood trees are an awful lot of 
trees to look at. If you've seen one, you've 
seen them all.“) Watt’s position is that the 
government must learn to manage what it 
owns before it seeks to acquire more land.” 
However, his decision to acquire no more 
parks may be a permanent policy: Baldwin 
told me that Watt believes that we have al- 
ready protected most of the truly unique 
lands.” Watt has also proposed to halt fund- 
ing for the acquisition of parks in urban 
areas. His position is that these are play- 
grounds,” unsuitable for consideration as 
national parks. 

This is another area in which some dispas- 
slonate people feel that Watt has something 
of a point but also that he is carrying things 
much too far and has come up with a sim- 
plistic and short-sighted solution. These 
people, who include conservation-minded 
Democrats, maintain that Congress had got 
in the habit in recent years of authorizing 
the purchase of parks that could not be de- 
scribed as “national jewels“ that a bit of 
pork-barrelling was going on. Traditionally, 
the Interior Department was supposed to 
recommend twelve national parks to Con- 
gress each year, and Congress added to the 
list. If some state or local areas desire more 
parks, these people say, they should pay for 
them. Some of them say that there are less 
expensive ways of allocating areas for recre- 
ation—that is, by designating them wilder- 
ness areas. However, Watt may not want 
any more wilderness areas, either. Baldwin 
says that Watt’s general view is that we 
have enough of each type of ecological 
system already set aside. (Watt also plans to 
close down the Youth Conservation Corps, 
which has offered maintenance jobs in na- 
tional parks and wilderness areas to poor 
young people.) The people who agree that 
Congress has gone too fast say, however, 
that it is one thing to slow down the acquis- 
tion of park land, another to stop it alto- 
gether. And if land is to be acquired in the 
future—assuming it is still available—it will 
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cost all the more. Others argue that the 
population is growing, that we are running 
out of land suitable for parks, and that state 
and local governments are not likely to buy 
the land. They point out that Watt com- 
plains that some parks are overcrowded and 
yet refuses to add to the inventory. They 
say there is a national interest in having 
more parks available. They cite Theodore 
Roosevelt, who was the first President to 
champion the establishment of national 
parks, and point out that the parks have 
been called “the lungs of the land.” Former 
Senator Gaylord Nelson, now the chairman 
of the Wilderness Society, says, “If you stop 
the acquisition of park lands now, where 
will you be in fifty years, when the popula- 
tion of the country has doubled?” They 
point out that the acquisition of parks was 
maintained through the Nixon and Ford 
Administrations, and that Watt’s action re- 
verses a long-standing tradition. And some 
are inclined to suspect that his action stems 
from concerns other than good manage- 
ment. Some environmentalists say they sus- 
pect that Watt's intention is to diminish the 
size of national parks that contain timber or 
oil resources. Baldwin says that even 
though there are a lot of mineral resources 
in some national parks, Watt “would never 
allow them to be opened for exploration or 
development.” Baldwin also says, There's 
probably a treasure trove in Yellowstone 
Park, but Watt would never allow it to be 
gone after—and Congress wouldn't allow it.” 
There may, of course, be valuable land adja- 
cent to existing national parks—land that 
under the new policy would not be acquired 
for park expansion. Watt has said that he 
might consider the transfer of some nation- 
al parks to state and local governments— 
which may or may not have the funds, or 
may decide they don’t want to use their 
funds, to maintain the parks. 

A stir has also occurred over some re- 
marks that Watt made in early March to 
the Conference of National Park Conces- 
sioners. Watt told the private concession- 
aires, “We are going to ask you to be in- 
volved in areas that you haven't been al- 
lowed to be involved in before.” Even those 
who say that Watt may have a point con- 
cerning the purchase of more land for na- 
tional parks are appalled at the idea of turn- 
ing over more management of the existing 
national parks to private concessionaires, 
whose motivation is not the same as that of 
the National Park Service. Fans of the Park 
Service, who believe that it may represent 
the government at its best, argue that it is 
crucial to preserve the tradition of the 
trained Park Service ranger, in his Smokey 
the Bear hat, greeting people as they arrive 
at the parks and giving them information. 
They are aghast at the idea—which is being 
considered by Interior—of having this role 
taken over by representatives of private 
companies who are running concessions 
within the parks. They envision the nation- 
al parks being turned into commercial oper- 
ations. For example, the Music Corporation 
of America, which runs concessions in Yo- 
semite National Park, has proposed that it 
take over the functions of greeting visitors 
and orienting them to the park. A few years 
ago, a great furor was caused when MCA, 
which was filming the television series 
“Sierra” in Yosemite, painted some of the 
rocks; during the Nixon administration, 
MCA wanted to put an aerial tramway into 
Yosemite, but the suggestion was turned 
down by the Interior Department. 

Watt told the concessionaires, “I will err 
on the side of public use versus preserva- 
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tion,” and he also said, “We will use the 
budget system to be the excuse to make 
major policy decisions.” 

Watt has already taken a number of ac- 
tions involving the treatment of wild ani- 
mals and rare species, and has thus man- 
aged to get a great many people upset. 
There are more actions in the works that 
could cause even more of a furor. One issue 
has to do with wild horses and burros that 
graze on federal land and can ruin it both 
for cattle grazing and for the wildlife that 
hunters want to go after. Watt has suggest- 
ed that the way to deal with the wild horses 
and burros is to allow them to be killed. 
Currently, there are laws on the books con- 
trolling the killing of wild horses and 
burros. Those that may not be killed (old 
ones, sick ones, and lame ones may be) are 
put up for adoption. But it is costly to 
round them up—over five hundred dollars a 
head. Watt is considering a proposal to 
charge a sizable adoption fee; the result 
would be that fewer would be adopted and 
more could be killed off on the range. 
Shortly after he came on the job, Watt sug- 
gested to a group of Interior employees that 
perhaps wild horses and burros should be 
“harvested,” just as elk are. (If elk or deer 
are overrunning an area, hunters are al- 
lowed to kill more than the usual number.) 
The Mountain States Legal Foundation 
sued the Interior Department during the 
Carter Administration, arguing that it was 
unlawfully permitting wild horses to graze 
on private lands. Changes are also in the 
works concerning predator control. Watt is 
considering a proposal to permit the “den- 
ning” of coyotes: going into the dens and 
clubbing the pups to death—a practice that 
Cecil Andrus has stopped. 

The Interior Department has shifted its 
emphasis away from the listing of more en- 
dangered species; once a species is listed, 
government agencies must do what they can 
to protect it, which can hold up construc- 
tion projects. The department says that the 
new emphasis is to be on “recovery plans” 
for those already listed. The new Adminis- 
tration dismissed the environmentally ori- 
ented members of a delegation preparing to 
attend an international convention on en- 
dangered species in late February in New 
Delhi, and replaced them with people more 
interested in hunting and in the commercial 
uses of animals. The United States ended up 
changing its previous positions on the pro- 
tection of certain species of whales and all 
parrots—opposing most of the other nations 
represented. The Interior Department is 
also moving to take certain African leopards 
off the endangered list, thus permitting 
them to be hunted for sport. And it is 
moving to lift a ban, in effect since 1974, on 
the importation of kangaroo hides. The 
United States used to be a major importer 
of kangaroo hides, which are used for jog- 
ging shoes. 

The initial actions that Watt has taken to 
enforce the law resolving the disposition of 
public lands in Alaska—enacted last year, 
after five years of attempts to strike a com- 
promise between development and preserva- 
tion—suggest to some that the balance may 
be changed in the direction of development. 
Watt is also being watched to see how far he 
will go in relaxing regulations to enforce the 
strip-mining legislation—something he has 
said he intends to do. The strip-mining legis- 
lation was passed in 1977, after ten years of 
effort to strike a compromise between envi- 
ronmentalists and mining companies. Even 
some environmentalists think that a certain 
amount of easing is in order, but a number 
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of people are concerned that the depart- 
ment will go too far. Watt has already re- 
duced funding for the agency that oversees 
the enforcement of the strip-mining law. A 
few weeks ago, he told a congressional com- 
mittee that some people in the agency “feel 
they have been gutted,” and he added, “We 
have trimmed fat out of the operation, and 
if that’s gutting, I'm proud of it.” 

In March, Andy Pasztor, of the Wall 
Street Journal, reported that the man 
whom Watt had chosen as head of the de- 
partment’s Office of Surface Mining—James 
R. Harris, a former Indiana state senator— 
had received reclaimed strip-mined lands at 
bargain prices from two of the nation’s larg- 
est coal producers. While Harris was in the 
State Senate, he had backed a resolution 
that led Indiana to join a Supreme Court 
case challenging the constitutionality of the 
strip-mining law. Watt, as head of the 
Mountain States Legal Foundation, had 
filed a friend-of-the-court brief in support 
of Indiana's position. 

In fact, the appointments that have been 
made throughout the agencies in Watt's 
domain, in and beyond the Interior Depart- 
ment, represent a fairly consistent point of 
view—and set of interests. Two of Watt's 
allies from his Colorado days hold key jobs. 
Robert Burford, a rancher and former 
Speaker of the State House of Representa- 
tives, and a leader of an effort to get Sage- 
brush Rebellion legislation through the 
state legislature, has been named to head 
the Bureau of Land Management. Accord- 
ing to Laxalt, Burford was the man whom 
Coors had been backing for Secretary 
before Watt’s name came up. Burford has 
held a permit to graze livestock on bureau 
lands; Watt has said that the permit will be 
transferred to Burford's son to avoid a con- 
flict of interest. Anne Gorsuch, a former 
Colorado legislator and attorney for the 
Mountain Bell Telephone Company, and an 
old friend of Watt’s and Burford’s, who was 
also supported by Coors, has been named to 
head the Environmental Protection Agency. 
The E. P. A. has jurisdiction over the air- and 
water-quality acts, as well as other environ- 
mental responsibilities. Watt has said that 
the National Environmental Policy Act 
“must be changed.” The entire professional 
staff of the Council on Environmental Qual- 
ity, whose function is to see that federal 
agencies carry out the requirements of the 
National Environmental Policy Act, has 
been fired, and the council’s budget has 
been reduced. The council was established 
in 1970, during the Nixon Administration, to 
help carry out the National Environmental 
Policy Act, and Republicans were among 
those fired. 

The new solicitor of the Interior Depart- 
ment is to be William Coldiron, the former 
general counsel of the Montana Power Com- 
pany. Daniel Miller, a former geologist for 
several oil and gas companies, has been 
named Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
for Energy and Minerals. The under-secre- 
tary of the department is Donald Hodel, an 
energy consultant who served as deputy ad- 
ministrator of the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration. The Forest Service, which is in the 
Agriculture Department and is the largest 
public-land manager outside the Interior 
Department, is to be headed by John 
Crowell, a timber lobbyist who was previous- 
ly general counsel for the Louisiana-Pacific 
Corporation, which is an offshoot of the 
Georgia-Pacific Corporation and is one of 
the country’s largest cutters of timber in na- 
tional forests. The role of the Forest Service 
is to administer the national forests so that 
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some of the land is used for wilderness and 
recreation and some for timber cutting, and 
to insure that the timber cutting is done in 
a way that preserves the land for future use. 
Louisiana-Pacific has been at odds with the 
Forest Service and the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency over a number of policies, 
and some of the disputes have resulted in 
decisions against the company. Crowell has 
advocated an increase in the cutting of 
timber in national forests by lumber compa- 
nies, and has been a critic of the Forest 
Service. He has denounced the idea of set- 
ting aside some of the forest land for wilder- 
ness areas as a concept that “originated 
with a surprisingly small band of devotees 
who over the years preached their cause 
with articulate persuasiveness and with un- 
remitting fervor and zeal.” 

Even some Republicans—and they include 
lawyers representing corporate clients—who 
seek changes in the way laws in these areas 
have been administered are concerned about 
some of these appointments. They are con- 
cerned that things will be carried so far as 
to cause a reaction that would make what 
they see as legitimate change impossible. 
Certain federal officials—such as members 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff or the head of a 
consumer-protection agency—are meant to 
perform advocacy rules; but most federal 
positions require administrators who will 
weigh and balance interests. The pattern 
that has appeared in the sphere of re- 
sources and the evironment is that positions 
that require judiciousness and a sensitive 
balancing of interests have been filled with 
dedicated advocates—advocates at one end 
of the spectrum, and advocates whose 
former clients stand to gain a great deal 
from their decisions. 

A number of conservative Republicans 
who could have been named Secretary of 
the Interior would not have drawn the elec- 
tricity that Reagan's choice has. Some true 
conservatives suggest that what Watt may 
be setting out to do is not truly conserv- 
ative—that a true conservative would be 
more concerned with preserving our herit- 
age. There is more of a consensus, even 
within his own department, for changes in 
direction and emphasis than Watt may 
think. But if he goes at his job with hostil- 
ity toward real and imagined opponents, op- 
erates in isolation, is driven by ideological 
fervor, and is hellbent on taking action for 
the sheer sake of taking action, he is headed 
for trouble. Some people in Interior and 
outside, including environmentalists, 
haven't given up on Watt yet. Some even 
hold out the hope that he will be able to 
make sensible changes in policy and calm 
the West down without giving away the na- 
tional store, and will thereby do some real 
good. But he may lack the temperament or 
the flexibility to do this—and, in any case, 
intentionally or not, he is the instrument of 
forces that are bigger than he is. In this 
area, as in others, there is a danger to the 
Reagan Administration and its allies in 
overinterpreting its mandate. The large in- 
terests that are propelling Watt’s policies 
may find, as Watt may, that they can lose a 
great deal if they push too far. The changes 
over the last decade or so in national poli- 
cies having to do with the management of 
resources and the environment would not 
have occurred if there had not been a sub- 
stantial constituency behind them; they 
were not just the product of a few zealous 
lobbyists in Washington; they did not arise 
out of transient values. The America that 
some of the large interests seem to long for 
has ceased to exist. The days of everyone 
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for himself, with little thought for the 
future, are over. But while the issues are 
being fought out, a great deal of irreparable 
damage can be done.—Elizabeth Drew. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. CHAPPELL (at the request of Mr. 
BENNETT), for today, on account of of- 
ficial business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BEREUTER) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. DOUGHERTY, for 60 minutes, on 
June 16. 

Mr. GREEN, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Derwinski, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. Coteman, for 10 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HATCHER) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. GonzALez, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Dicks, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. WEtss, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. LaFatce, for 10 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

Mr. OTTINGER, and to include ex- 
traneous matter, notwithstanding the 
fact that it exceeds two pages of the 
Recorp and is estimated by the Public 
Printer to cost $3,360. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BEREUTER) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. DAN DANIEL. 

Mr. COUGHLIN. 

Mr. Younc of Alaska. 

Mrs. SCHNEIDER. 

Mr. DANIEL B. CRANE. 

Mr. DENARDIS. 

Mr. McCtory. 

Mr. Rupp in three instances. 

Mr. CoLLINS of Texas. 

Mr. DERWINSKEI. 

Mr. BROYHILL. 

Mr. LEBOUTILLIER. 

Mr. SOLOMON. 

Mr. CONABLE. 

Mr. Kemp. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HATCHER) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. TAUZIN. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. 

Mr. SOLARZ. 

Mr. McDONALD. 
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Mr. FRANK. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. 

Mr. Drxon. 

Mr. Forp of Tennessee in three in- 
stances. 

Mr. HAMILTON in two instances. 

Mr. SHARP. 

Mr. Weiss in two instances. 

Mr. RAHALL. 

Mr. MOFFETT. 

Mr. Lone of Maryland. 

Mr. ROSE. 

Mr. RODINO. 

Mr. D'AMOURS. 

Mr. LANTOS. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. 

Mr. LaFAtce in two instances. 

Mr. BEILENSON. 

Mr. Brace in three instances. 

Mr. Fary. 

Mr. LUKEN. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o’clock and 50 minutes 
p.m.), the House adjourned until to- 
morrow, Wednesday, June 10, 1981, at 
10 a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1551. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Installations and 
Housing), transmitting notice of the loca- 
tion, nature, and estimated cost of various 
construction projects proposed to be under- 
taken by the Air National Guard, pursuant 
to 10 U.S.C. 2233a(1); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1552. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Military Personnel 
Policy), transmitting a revised annual 
report for calendar year 1980 on special pay 
for duty subject to hostile fire, pursuant to 
37 U.S.C. 310(d); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1553. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting notice of the Presi- 
dent’s recognition of the Louisiana World 
Exposition, and the registration of the ex- 
position by the Bureau of International Ex- 
positions in Paris, pursuant to section 2(c) 
of Public Law 91-269; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

1554. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting 
notice of the Army’s intention to offer to 
sell certain defense equipment to Germany 
(Transmittal No. 81-50), pursuant to section 
36(b) of the Arms Export Control Act; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1555. A letter from the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, transmitting the annual report on 
the Department’s activities under the Free- 
dom of Information Act during calendar 
year 1980, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552(d); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

1556. A letter from the Acting Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Administration, De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, transmitting notice of a proposed new 
records system, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 
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55 2a(0); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

1557. A letter from the Acting Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Administration, De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, transmitting notice of a proposed new 
records system, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 
552a(o); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

1558. A letter from the Acting Commis- 
sioner, Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, Department of Justice, transmit- 
ting reports concerning visa petitions ap- 
proved according certain beneficiaries third 
and sixth preference classification, pursuant 
to section 204(d) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1559. A letter from the Acting Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States, transmit- 
ting a report on salary levels, pay adjust- 
ments, and pay interrelationships of top 
Federal officials; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

1560. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of the Army (Civil Works), trans- 
mitting the sixth annual report recommend- 
ing deauthorization of various water re- 
sources projects, pursuant to section 12 of 
the Water Resources Development Act of 
1974, as amended (H. Doc. No. 97-59); to the 
Committee on Public Works and Transpor- 
tation and ordered to be printed. 

1561. A letter from the Fiscal Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting the 
annual report on the state of the finances of 
the U.S. Government for fiscal year 1980, 
pursuant to section 257 (First) of the Re- 
vised Statutes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DINGELL: Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. H.R. 2330. A bill to authorize ap- 
propriations to the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission in accordance with section 261 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amend- 
ed, and section 305 of the Energy Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1974, as amended, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
97-22, Pt. 2). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FISH: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1681. A bill for the relief of Andre 
Bartholo Eubanks; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 97-129). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. FRANK: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1785. A bill for the relief of Gladys 
Belleville Schultz (Rept. No. 97-130). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. MAZZOLI: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 2010. A bill for the relief of Kai- 
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Mee-Chen (Rept. No. 97-131). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LUNGREN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 2573. A bill for the relief of Moses 
Bank; with amendment (Rept. No. 97-132). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. SAM B. HALL, IR.: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H.R. 2975. A bill for the relief of 
Yuk Lee Li; with amendment (Rept. No. 97- 
133). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


SUBSEQUENT ACTION ON BILLS 
INITIALLY REFERRED UNDER 
TIME LIMITATIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X, the follow- 
ing actions were taken by the Speaker: 


The Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia consideration of the bill (H.R. 3518) ex- 
tended for an additional period not later 
than June 12, 1981. 

The Committee on Government Oper- 
ations and the Committee on the Judiciary 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 3519) ex- 
tended for an additional period ending not 
later than June 12, 1981. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. CONABLE (for himself and 
Mr. Hance) (by request): 

H.R. 3849. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to encourage econom- 
ic growth through reduction of the tax rates 
for individual taxpayers and acceleration of 
capital cost recovery of investment in plant, 
equipment, and real property; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI (for him- 
self and Mr. CONABLE): 

H.R. 3850. A bill to make expenditure re- 
ductions in accordance with the budget re- 
conciliation process; jointly, to the Commit- 
tees on Ways and Means and Energy and 
Commerce. 

By Mr. PHILLIP BURTON: 

H.R. 3851. A bill to provide benefits under 
part B of the medicare program with re- 
spect to acupuncture treatment in States 
which license or certify individuals who fur- 
nish such treatment; jointly, to the Commit- 
tees on Ways and Means and Energy and 
Commerce. 

By Mr. DERWINSKI: 

H.R. 3852. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to abolish the Postal Rate 
Commission, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DUNCAN; 

H.R. 3853. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that inter- 
est on certain mortgages sold by savings and 
loan institutions will be exempt from Feder- 
al income tax; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama: 

H.R. 3854. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
income tax treatment of incentive stock op- 

to the Committee on Ways and 


By Mr. FOLEY: 
H.R. 3855. A bill to amend the Saccharin 
Study and Labeling Act to extend to June 
30, 1983, the ban on actions by the Secre- 
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tary of Health and Human Services respect- 
ing saccharin; to the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce. 

By Mr. GARCIA (for himself, Mr. 
CORRADA, Mr. St GERMAIN, Mr. 
Brown of California, Mr. COELHO, 
Mrs. ScHROEDER, Mr. VENTO, Mr. 
Cray, Mr. Dwyer, Mr. WEIss, Mr. 
BINGHAM, Mr. BENJAMIN, Mr. MILLER 
of California, Mr. Nowak, Mr. Forp 
of Michigan, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. 
BAT. Mr. STARK, Mr. PATTERSON, 
Mr. Appapso, Mr. WEAVER, Mr. 
Downey, Mr. STOKES, Mr. DELLUMS, 
Mr. GoopLING, Mr. KILDEE, Mrs. 
CHISHOLM, Mr. Forp of Tennessee, 
and Mr. ConyYERs): 

H.R. 3856. A bill to require each Federal 
grant applicant proposing to construct a 
new building to consider using a vacant 
school, in lieu of constructing such building, 
in order to carry out the purposes of the 
grant; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. GIBBONS: 

H.R. 3857. A bill to provide that the tax 
treatment by certain lessors of automobiles 
and trucks as depreciable property shall not 
be disturbed without legislative action; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LaFALCE: 

H.R. 3858. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act relating to the 
construction and operation of certain treat- 
ment works which are subject to regulation 
under international treaties; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works and Transportation. 

H.R. 3859. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
for sewer taxes, rents, and other similar 
sewer charges; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. LEBOUTILLIER: 

H.R. 3860. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a Federal 
income tax credit for tuition; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McDONALD: 

H.R. 3861. A bill to terminate all partici- 
pation by the United States in the United 
Nations, and to remove all privileges, ex- 
emptions, and immunities of the United Na- 
tions; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. McKINNEY (for himself, and 
Mr. BLILEy): 

H.R. 3862. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Self-Government and Govern- 
mental Reorganization Act to allow the 
Mayor and the Council of the District of 
Columbia to specify the purposes for which 
funds may be expended, and the amount of 
funds which may be expended, for each of 
the various programs of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MARLENEE: 

H.R. 3863. A bill to amend the Poultry 
Products Inspection Act to increase the 
number of turkeys which may be slaugh- 
tered and processed without inspection 
under such act, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. OTTINGER: 

H.R. 3864. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase the 
amount of interest income exempt from tax, 
to allow taxpayers to receive a refundable 
credit in lieu of the partial exclusion of in- 
terest income, and to provide for a special 
partial exclusion of interest income in the 
case of elderly taxpayers; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PICKLE: 

H.R. 3865. A bill to establish a Social Se- 
curity Court under article I of the Constitu- 
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tion to serve as the initial reviewing court 
with respect to all decisions rendered under 
the old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance program and final determination made 
under the supplemental security income 
program, and to make other improvements 
in the appeals process under those pro- 
grams; jointly, to the Committees on Ways 
and Means, and the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SKELTON: 

H.R. 3866. A bill to change the title of the 
new permanent flag grade for the Navy 
from commodore admiral to commodore; to 
the Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. YOUNG of Alaska: 

H.R. 3867. A bill to control processing by 
certain foreign vessels operating in the in- 
ternal waters of Alaska during 1981; to the 
ai on Merchant Marine and Fisher- 
es. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

H.J. Res. 280. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the 40th anniversary 
of the renewal of Ukrainian independence, 
June 30, 1981, as “Ukrainian Independence 
Day”; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. WEBER of Minnesota: 

H.J. Res. 281. Joint resolution to designate 
August 1, 1981, as “Accessibility for Dis- 
abled Persons Day”; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, 

By Mr. DONNELLY: 

H. Con. Res. 143. Concurrent resolution to 
offer strong support for diplomatic efforts 
to resolve the current crisis in Lebanon, and 
to protect the right of Lebanese Christian 
and other communities to live in freedom 
and security; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

H. Con. Res. 144. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing and requesting the President to 
establish May 29 as a day of remembrance 
of John F. Kennedy; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MARLENEE: 

H. Con. Res. 145. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress that 
Amtrak should continue service on certain 
rail lines; to the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. 

By Mr. ROE: 

H. Con. Res. 146. Concurrent resolution 
concerning the rights of the people of Ire- 
land; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RINALDO: 

H. Res. 152. Resolution to urge the Presi- 
dent to continue to express the opposition 
of the United States to the imprisonment of 
Anatoly Shcharansky by the Soviet Union; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WEISS: 

H. Res. 153. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives that 
negotiations pursuant to the 1979 NATO de- 
cision concerning the deployment of nuclear 
weapons in Europe should be vigorously 
pursued by the United States and that the 
United States should commit itself to a 
clearly defined timetable for completing 
such negotiations, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 

117. By Mr. KAZEN: A memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Texas, relative to 
the basing mode for deployment of the MX 
missile system; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
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118. By the SPEAKER: A memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of New Hamsphire, 
relative to reimbursement for federally 
mandated State expenditures for special 
education; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

119. Also, a memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Texas, relative to restrictions 
on the use of natural gas; to the Committee 
on Energy and Commerce. 

120. Also, a memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Colorado, relative to oil shale 
recovery activities on Federal lands; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

121. Also, a memorial of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Guam, relative to public 
hearings in Guam on proposed legislation to 
waive visa requirements for certain alien 
visitors to Guam; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

122. Also, a memorial of the Senate of the 
State of Colorado, relative to regulation of 
wetlands by the Army Corps of Engineers; 
to the Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation. 

123. Also, a memorial of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Guam, relative to extend- 
ing the supplemental security income pro- 
gram for the aged, blind, and disabled to 
Guam; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

124. Also, a memorial of the House of the 
Representatives of the State of Missouri, 
relative to block grants; jointly, to the Com- 
mittees on Education and Labor, Energy 
and Commerce, and Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


Mr. DERWINSKI introduced a bill (H.R. 
3868), for the relief of Richard B. Port, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 


H.R. 501: Mrs. Boccs, Mr. ECKART, Mr. 
Markey, Mr. PATTERSON, Mr. FOUNTAIN, Mr. 
Bowen, Mr. RatpH M. HALL, Mr. MATSUI, 
Mr. Evans of Indiana, Mr. Lxach of Iowa, 
Mr. CHAPPELL, Mr. CoELHO, Mr. CoLLINS of 
Texas, Mr. BEDELL, Mr. DAscHLE, Mr. 
HARKIN, Mr. Horton, Mr. Mica, Mr. MONT- 
GOMERY, Mr. BaDHAM, Mr. ANDREWS, Mr. 
DELLUMS, Mr. MinisH, Mr. Howarp, Mr. St 
GERMAIN, Mr. Hutro, Mr. RICHMOND, Mrs. 
Byron, Mr. Younc of Alaska, and Mr. 
WYLIE. 

H.R. 654: Mr. GUARINI. 

H.R. 741: Mr. Brown of Ohio, Mr. QUIL- 
Len, Mr. DWYER, Mr. DASCHLE, Mr. WEBER of 
Minnesota, Mr. Frost, and Mr. HILER. 

H.R. 894: Mr. O'BRIEN, Mr. PRITCHARD, 
Mr. Brown of Colorado, Mr. CHAPPIE, Mr. 
Sroump, and Mr. FITHIAN. 

H.R. 911: Mr. Bowen. 

H.R. 1005: Mr. HOPKINS. 

H.R. 1297: Mr. WILSON. 

H.R. 1298: Mr. WILSON. 

H.R. 1300: Mr. Gore. 

H.R. 1313: Mr. GARCIA, Mr. BLANCHARD, 
and Mr. CLAY. 

H.R. 1353: Mr. DyMALLy, Mr. NAPIER, and 
Mr. MITCHELL of New York. 

H.R. 1400: Mr. Evans of Georgia. 

H.R. 1447: Mr. EMERSON. 

H.R. 1490: Mr. Wyvern, Mr. BEREUTER, and 
Mr. BEDELL. 
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H.R. 1539: Mr. McCotitum, Mr. Daus, Mr. 
Hance, Mr. Gunperson, Mr. BAILEY of Penn- 
sylvania, and Mr. Fazio. 

H.R. 1603: Mr. HENDON, Mr. ROBERTS of 
Kansas, Mr. WHITTAKER, Mr. PURSELL, Mr. 
12 Mr. Epwarps of Oklahoma, and 

H.R. 1765: Mr. ALEXANDER and Mr. HAm- 


MERSCHMIDT. 
H.R. 1918: Mr. ROBERTS of South Dakota. 
H.R. 1937: Mr. Sam B. HALL, JR., Mr. 

Evans of Georgia, Mr. SYNAR, Mr. Rose, Mr. 

McCtiory, Mr. LaFatce, Mr. FLORIO, Mr. 

Fisn, Mr. Hrver, Mr. Wouire, Mr. DWYER, 

Mr. Huemes, Mr. Nowak, Mr. MADIGAN, Mr. 

SANTINI, Mr. AppABBO, Mr. JENKINS, Mr. 

LuKEN, Mr. HILLIS, Mr. GLICKMAN, Mr. 

ScHEvER, Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. Gramm, Mr. 

GUARINI, Mrs. ROUKEMA, Mr. PEYSER, and 

Mr. MOLLOHAN. 

H.R. 2146: Mr. HOLLENBECK, Mr. RINALDO, 
Mr. Smitu of Alabama. 

H.R. 2389: Mr. Surrn of Alabama, Mr. 
DREIER, and Mr. AuCorn. 

H.R. 2631: Mr. FINDLEY. 

H.R. 2640: Mr. WATKINS. 

H.R. 2646: Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. BEDELL, 
Mrs. BovuguarRD, Mr. BARNARD, and Mr. 
RAILSBACK. 

H.R. 2793: Mr. Akaka, Mr. ALBOSTA, Mr. 
ASPIN, Mr. AuCorn, Mr. Barnes, Mr. BEDELL, 
Mr. BEILENSON, Mr. Bontor of Michigan, 
Mrs. BOUQUARD, Mr. BropHEAD, Mr. BROWN 
of California, Mr. CLAY, Mr. CLINGER, Mrs. 
CoLLINs of Illinois, Mr. DASCHLE, Mr. DIXON, 
Mr. Dorcan of North Dakota, Mr. Downey, 
Mr. DYMALLY, Mr. Epwarps of California, 
Mr. ERDAHL, Mr. ERTEL, Mr. FASCELL, Mr. 
Fary, Mr. Fazio, Mr. FINDLEY, Mr. FOGLI- 
ETTA, Mr. FoRSYTHE, Mr. FRANK, Mr. FREN- 
ZEL, Mr. Gore, Mr. GREEN, Mr. HEPTEL, Mr. 
HOLLENBECK, Mr. HOWARD, Mr. HucuHEs, Mr. 
Jacoss, Mr, JEFFORDS, Mr. KASTENMEIER, Mr. 
KILDEE, Mr. LAFALce, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. LUN- 
DINE, Mr. McCioskey, Mr. McHucn, Mr. 
Mazzoui, Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland, Mr. 
MITCHELL of New York, Mr. MOLINARI, Mr. 
Nowak, Ms. Oakar, Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. OT- 
TINGER, Mr. PANETTA, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. 
Pryser, Mr. RAHALL, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. RICH- 
MOND, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. 
SABO, Mrs. SCHROEDER, Mr. SEIBERLING, Mr. 
Simon, Mr. Starx, Mr. Stupps, Mr. WEAVER, 
Mr. WIRTH, Mr. Wolz, and Mr. YATRON. 

H.R. 2835: Mr. Crockerr and Mr. 
WAXMAN. 

H.R. 2982: Mr. EMERSON. 

H.R. 3075: Mr. LANTOS. 

H.R. 3136: Mr. Rogerts of South Dakota 
and Mr. MCKINNEY. 

H.R. 3181: Mr. ANTHONY, Mr. DASCHLE, 
Mr. Morrett, and Mr. SUNIA. 

H.R. 3269: Mr. Kocovsex, Mr. Fazio, Mr. 
LOEFFLER, and Mr. Sam B. HALL, JR. 

H.R. 3436: Ms. FERRARO. 

H.R. 3456: Mr. Bartey of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Ford of Tennessee, Mr. Marsvr, Mrs. 
BoveauarD, Mr. Bowen, Mr. BROYHILL, Mr. 

CAMPBELL, Mr. Dicks, Ms. FIEDLER, Mr. 
FOUNTAIN, Mr. HAMILTON, Mr. JOHNSTON, 
Mr. QUILLEN, Mr. Roserts of Kansas, Mr. 
WHITEHURST, Mr. Winn, and Mr. WorRTLEY. 

H.R. 3764; Mr. FIELDS. 

H.R. 3769: Mr. Brown of California, Mr. 
LAGOMARSINO, Mr. DE LA GARZA, Mr. FOR- 
SYTHE, and Mr. MURPHY. 

H.J. Res. 72: Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. CLINGER, 
Ms. Oakar, Mr. GINN, Mr. WEBER of Ohio, 
Mr. Santini, Mr. RAHALL, Mr. AuCorn, Mr. 
Braccr, Mr. Corrapa, Mr. DOUGHERTY, Mr. 
Fis, Mrs. Hoit, Mr. Barnes, and Mr. 
THOMAS. 

H.J. Res. 197: Mr. Horton. 

H.J. Res. 211: Mr. Dan DANIEL, Mr. Rous- 
SELOT, Mrs. HoLT, Mr. Rupp, and Mr. MAR- 
LENEE. 
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H.J. Res. 259: Mr. VANDER JactT, Mr. 
MITCHELL of Maryland, Mr. Dornan of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. WYLIE, Mr. COR- 
CORAN, Mr. WEBER of Minnesota, Mr. 
Daschlx. Mr. Wour, Mr. HARKIN, Mr. BAR- 
NARD, Mr. SEIBERLING, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. 
LaFatce, Mr. McGrats, Mr. Daus, Mr. 
BENEDICT, Mr. Matsui, Mr. GuNDERSON, Mr. 
CLAx. Mr. McHucn, Mr. RIxal po, Mr. 
Mr. Nowak, Mr. LEBOUTILLIER, Mr. KASTEN- 
MEIER, Mr. PARRIS, Mr. PuRSELL, Mr. STUDDS, 
Mr. GrtncricH, Mr. DeNarpis, Mrs. CHIS- 
HOLM, Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
Leacu of Iowa, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. MuRPHY, 
Mr. Roserts of Kansas, Mr. ROBERTS of 
South Dakota, Mr. CROCKETT, Mr. Davis, 
Mr. CoucHLIN, Mr. STARK, Mr. PASHAYAR, 
Mr. FOWLER, Mr. RAILSBACK, Mr. MCKINNEY, 
Mr. Atsosta, Mr. Conyers, Mr. MCEWEN, 
Mr. Sawyer, Mr. BEDELL, Mr. Forp of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. D’Amours, Mrs. CoLLINS of Illi- 
nois, Mr. Lantos, Mr. Kocovsex, Mr. EMER- 
SON, Mr. PRITCHARD, Mr. Rog, Mr. FLORIO, 
Mr. Lusan, Mr. Sago, Mr. SUNIA, Mr. MOLLO- 
HAN, Mr. HOLLENBECK, Mr. SmiTrH of New 
Jersey, Mr. Dorcan of North Dakota, Mr. St 
Germain, Mr. AuCorn, Mr. Tauke, Mr. AD- 
DABBO, Mr. WorTLEY, Mr. Bowrn, Mr, 
GREEN, and Mr. FRANK. 

H.J. Res. 268: Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mr. WINN, 
Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. LEBOUTILLIER, Mr. AL- 
BOSTA, Mr. BarLeY of Pennsylvania, Mr. BEN- 
JAMIN, Mr. BLANCHARD, Mr. Bontror of Michi- 
gan, Mr. CLAUSEN, Mr. Conyers, Mr. PHILIP 
M. CRANE, Mr. Dwyer, Mr. FAUNTROY, Mr. 
FOGLIETTA, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. 
Frost, Mr. GREGG, Mrs. Hout, Mr. Horton, 
Mr. LaF ace, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. LUNGREN, Mr. 
McDonaLp, Mr. MOLINARI, Mr. Murpry, Mr. 
OBERSTAR, Mr. PANETTA, Mr. Rog, Mr. 
SCHEUER, Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. 
Suna, Mr. Vento, Mr. Wortiey, Mr. YOUNG 
of Florida, Mr. Younc of Missouri, and Mr. 
ROBINSON. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, peti- 
tions and papers were laid on the 
Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

112. By Mr. KAZEN: Petition of Thomas 
C. Wakefield and Elsie W. Choate, Uvalde, 
Tex., relative to the first amendment to the 
Constitution; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

113. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
city council, New York, N.Y., relative to 
home health services; jointly, to the Com- 
mittees on Energy and Commerce and Ways 
and Means. 


SS 


AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII, pro- 
posed amendments were submitted as 
follows: 


H.R. 3480 


By Mr. SENSENBRENNER: 
—Page 13, insert the following section after 
line 2 and redesignate succeeding sections 
accordingly: 
AUDITS 


Sec. 13. Section 1009 of the Legal Services 
Corporation Act (42 U.S.C. 2996h) is amend- 
ed— 


(1) by redesignating subsection (d) as sub- 
section (e); and 

(2) by inserting after subsection (c) the 
following new subsection: 
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„d) The Comptroller General and the 
General Accounting Office shall have the 
same authorities with respect to conducting 
audits of the Corporation as the Comptrol- 
ler General and the General Accounting 
Office have with respect to conducting 
audits of all departments and agencies of 
the United States, including the authority 
to settle and adjust the accounts of the Cor- 
poration.”. 

—Page 11, line 25, strike out, except that“ 
and all that follows through “‘sponsibilities” 
on page 12, line 3. 


H.R. 3481 
By Mr. SAWYER: 
—On page 7, strike out lines 20 through 24 
and insert the following: 

Sec. 6. The table of sections for chapter 
207 of title 18, United States Code, is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out the item relating to sec- 
tion 3147 and all that follows through the 
item relating to section 3150 and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: 


“3146A. Detention prior to trial. 

“3146B. Detention of addict. 

“3147. Appeal from conditions of release or 
order of detention. 

“3148. Release in capital cases or after con- 
viction. 

“3149. Release of material witnesses. 

“3150, Penalties for failure to appear. 

“3150A. Penalties for offenses committed 
during release. 

“3150B. Penalties for violation of conditions 
of release. 


(2) by striking out the item relating to sec- 
tion 3152 and all that follows through the 
item relating to section 3155 and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: 

On page 8, insert the following after line 
20: 


Sec. 9. Section 3146 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by inserting in subsection (a) “or the 
safety of any other person or the communi- 
ty” (A) after “as required” in the first sen- 
tence, and (B) after for trial” in the second 
sentence; 

(2) by amending paragraph (5) of subsec- 
tion (a) to read as follows: 

“(5) impose any other condition, including 
a condition requiring that the person return 
to custody after specified hours of release 
for employment or other limited purposes.“: 

(3) by adding the following sentence at 
the end of subsection (a): “No financial con- 
dition may be imposed to assure the safety 
of any other person or the community.“ 

(4) by inserting in subsection (b)— 

(A) “, if any,” after “conditions of re- 
lease”; 

(B) “or the safety of any other person or 
the community” after “assure appearance”; 

(C) “such factors as” after “take into ac- 
count”; and 

(D) “past conduct,” after “mental condi- 
tion,”; 

(5) in subsection (c)— 

(A) by striking out “and” after “of his re- 
lease and inserting in lieu thereof a comma; 


and 

(B) by adding the following before the 
period at the end thereof: “and shall warn 
such person of the penalties provided in sec- 
tion 3150A of this title”; and (6) by adding 
the following subsection (h): 

“(h) The following shall be applicable to 
any person detained pursuant to this sub- 
chapter: 

“(1) The person shall be confined, to the 
extent practicable, in facilities separate 
from convicted persons awaiting or serving 
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sentences or being held in custody pending 


appeal. 

“(2) The person shall be afforded reason- 
able opportunity for private consultation 
with counsel and, for good cause shown, 
shall be released upon order of the judicial 
officer in the custody of the United States 
Marshal or other appropriate person for 
limited periods of time to prepare defenses 
or for other proper reasons.“ 

Sec. 10. Chapter 207 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by adding the fol- 
lowing new sections 3146A and 3146B after 
section 3146: 


“3146A. Detention prior to trial 


“(a) Subject to the provisions of this sec- 
tion, a judicial officer may order pretrial de- 
tention of— 

“(1) a person charged with a dangerous 
crime, as defined in section 3156(aX3) of 
this title, if the Government certifies by 
motion that based on such person’s pattern 
of behavior consisting of this past and 
present conduct, and on the other factors 
set out in section 3146(b) of this title, there 
is no condition or combination of conditions 
which will reasonably assure the safety of 
the community; 

2) a person charged with a crime of vio- 
lence, as defined in section 3156(a)(4) of this 
title, if (A) the person has been convicted of 
a crime of violence within the ten-year 
period immediately preceding the alleged 
crime of violence for which he is presently 
charged; or (B) the crime of violence was al- 
legedly committed while the person was, 
with respect to another crime of violence, 
on bail or other release or on probation, 
parole, or mandatory release pending com- 
pletion of a sentence; or 

(3) a person charged with any offense if 
such person, for the purpose of obstructing 
or attempting to obstruct justice, threatens, 
injures, intimidates, or attempts to threat- 
en, injure, or intimidate any prospective wit- 
ness or juror. 

„b) No person described in subsection (a) 
of this section shall be ordered detained 
unless the judicial officer— 

“(1) holds a pretrial detention hearing in 
accordance with the provisions of subsection 
(c) of this section; 

“(2) finds— 

“(A) that there is clear and convincing evi- 
dence that the person is a person described 
in paragraph (1), (2), or (3) of subsection (a) 
of this section; 

B) that 

“(i) in the case of a person described only 
in paragraph (1) of subsection (a), based on 
such person’s pattern of behavior consisting 
of his past and present conduct, and on the 
other factors set out in section 3146(b) of 
this title, or 

(i) in the case of a person described in 
paragraph (2) or (3) of such subsection, 
based on the factors set out in section 3146 
(b) of this title, 
there is no condition or combination of con- 
ditions of release which will reasonably 
assure the safety of any other person or the 
community; and 

(C) that, except with respect to a person 
described in paragraph (3) of subsection (a) 
of this section, on the basis of information 
presented by proffer or otherwise to the ju- 
dicial officer there is substantial probability 
that the person committed the offense for 
which he is present before the judicial offi- 
cer; and 

“(3) issues an order of detention accompa- 
nied by written findings of fact and the rea- 
sons for its entry. 
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“(c) The following procedures shall apply 
to pretrial detention hearings held pursuant 
to this section: 

“(1) Whenever the person is before a judi- 
cial officer, the hearing may be initiated on 
oral motion of the United States attorney. 

2) Whenever the person has been re- 
leased pursuant to section 3146 of this title 
and it subsequently appears that such 
person may be subject to pretrial detention, 
the United States attorney may initiate a 
pretrial detention hearing by ex parte writ- 
ten motion. Upon such motion the judicial 
officer may issue a warrant for the arrest of 
the person and if such person is outside of 
the district in which the warrant for this 
arrest was issued, he shall be brought before 
a judicial officer in the district where he is 
arrested and shall then be transferred to 
the district in which the warrant for his 
arrest was issued for proceedings in accord- 
ance with this section. 

“(3) The pretrial detention hearing shall 
be held immediately upon the person being 
brought before the judicial officer for such 
hearing unless the person or the United 
States attorney moves for a continuance. A 
continuance granted on motion of the 
person shall not exceed five calendar days, 
unless there are extenuating circumstances. 
A continuance on motion of the United 
States attorney shall be granted upon good 
cause shown and shall not exceed three cal- 
endar days. The person may be detained 
pending the hearing. 

“(4) the person shall be entitled to repre- 
sentation by counsel and shall be entitled to , 
present information by proffer or otherwise, ` 
to testify, and to present witnesses in his 
own behalf. 

“(5) Information stated in, or offered in 
connection with, any order entered pursu- 
ant to this section need not conform to the 
rules pertaining to the admissibility of evi- 
dence in a court of law. 

686) Testimony of the person given during 
the hearing shall not be admissible on the 
issue of guilt in any other judicial proceed- 
ing but such testimony shall be admissible 
in proceedings under section 3150, 3150A, 
and 3150B, of this title, in perjury proceed- 
ings, and for the purposes of impeachment 
in any subsequent proceedings. 

“(7) Appeals from orders of detention may 
be taken pursuant to section 3147 of this 
title. 

d) The following shall be applicable to 
persons detained pursuant to this section: 

“(1) The case of such person shall be 
placed on an expedited calendar and, con- 
sistent with the sound administration of jus- 
tice, his trial shall be given priority. 

“(2) Such person shall be treated in ac- 
cordance with section 3146 of this title— 

() upon the expiration of sixty calendar 
days, unless the trial is in progress or the 
trial has been delayed at the request of the 
person other than by the filing of timely 
motions (excluding motions for continu- 
ances); or 

„B) Whenever a judicial officer finds that 
a subsequent event has eliminated the basis 
for such detention. 

“(3) The person shall be deemed detained 
pursuant to section 3148 of this title if he is 
convicted. 

“(e) The judicial officer may detain for a 
period not to exceed five calendar days a 
person who comes before him for a bail de- 
termination charged with any offense, if it 
appears that such person is presently on 
probation, parole, or mandatory release 
pending completion of sentence for any of- 
fense under State or Federal law and that 
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such person may flee or pose a danger to 
any other person or the community if re- 
leased. During the five-day period, the 
United States attorney shall notify the ap- 
propriate State or Federal probation or 
parole officials. If such officials fail or de- 
cline to take the person into custody during 
such period, the person shall be treated in 
accordance with section 3146 of this title, 
unless he is subject to detention under this 
section. If the person is subsequently con- 
victed of the offense charged, he shall re- 
ceive credit toward service of sentence for 
the time he was detained pursuant to this 
subsection. 


“3146B. Detention of addict 


“(a) Whenever it appears that a person 
charged with a crime of violence, as defined 
in section 3156(a)(4), may be an addict, as 
defined in section 3156(a)(5), the judicial of- 
ficer may, upon motion of the United States 
attorney, order such person detained in cus- 
tody for a period not to exceed three calen- 
dar days, under medical supervision, to de- 
termine whether the person is an addict. 

“(b) Upon or before the expiration of 
three calendar days, the person shall be 
brought before a judicial officer and the re- 
sults of the determination shall be present- 
ed to such judicial officer. The judicial offi- 
cer thereupon (1) shall treat the person in 
accordance with section 3146, or (2) upon 
motion of the United States attorney, may 
(A) hold a hearing pursuant to section 
3146A, or (B) hold a hearing pursuant to 
subsection (c) of this section. 

“(c) A person who is an addict may be or- 
dered detained in custody under medical su- 
pervision if the judicial officer— 

“(1) holds a pretrial detention hearing in 
accordance with subsection (c) of section 
3146A; 

2) finds that 

“(A) there is clear and convincing evidence 
that the person is an addict; 

“(B) based on the factors set out in sub- 
section (b) of section 3146, there is no condi- 
tion or combination of conditions of release 
which will reasonably assure the safety of 
any other person or the community; and 

“(C) on the basis of information presented 
to the judicial officer by proffer or other- 
wise, there is a substantial probability that 
the person committed the offense for which 
he is present before the judicial officer; and 

“(3) issues an order of detention accompa- 
nied by written findings of fact and the 
reason for its entry. 

“(d) The provisions of subsection (d) of 
section 3146A shall apply to this section.” 

Sec. 11. Section 3147 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking “or” after “conditions of re- 
lease,” in clause (1) of subsection (b); 

(2) by inserting after “the offense 
charged” in subsection (b) “or (3) he is or- 
dered detained or an order for his detention 
has been permitted to stand by a judge of 
the court having original jurisdiction over 
the offense charged,”; and 

(3) by inserting after subsection (b) the 
following new subsections: 

“(c) In any case in which a judicial officer 
other than a judge of the court having origi- 
nal jurisdiction over the offense with which 
a person is charged orders his release with 
or without setting terms or conditions of re- 
lease, or denies a motion for the pretrial de- 
tention of a person, the United States attor- 
ney may move the court having original ju- 
risdiction over the offense to amend or 
revoke the order. Such motion shall be con- 
sidered promptly. 

“(d) In any case in which— 
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“(1) a person is released, with or without 
the setting of terms or conditions of release, 
or a motion for the pretrial detention of a 
person is denied, by a judge of the court 
having original jurisdiction over the offense 
with which the person is charged, or 

“(2) a judge of a court having such origi- 
nal jurisdiction does not grant the motion 
of the United States attorney filed pursuant 
to subsection (c), 


the United States attorney may appeal to 
the court having appellate jurisdiction over 
such court. Any order so appealed shall be 
affirmed if it is supported by the proceed- 
ings below. If the order is not so supported, 
the court may (A) remand the case for a 
further hearing, (B) with or without addi- 
tional evidence, change the terms or condi- 
tions of release, or (C) in cases in which the 
United States attorney requested pretrial 
detention pursuant to sections 3146A and 
3146B, order such detention.” 

Sec. 12. Section 3148 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“§ 3148. Released in capital cases or after 
conviction 


(a) A person who is charged with an of- 
fense punishable by death shall be treated 
in accordance with the provisions of section 
3146 unless the judicial officer has reason to 
believe that no one or more conditions of re- 
lease will reasonably assure that the person 
will not flee or pose a danger to any other 
person or to the community. If such a risk 
of flight or danger is believed to exist, the 
person may be ordered detained. 

%) A person who has been convicted of 
an offense and is awaiting sentence shall be 
detained unless the judicial officer finds by 
clear and convincing evidence that he is not 
likely to flee or pose a danger to any other 
person or to the property of others. Upon 
such finding, the judicial officer shall treat 
the person in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 3146 of this title. 

“(c) A person who has been convicted of 
an offense and sentenced to a term of con- 
finement or imprisonment and has filed an 
appeal or a petition for a writ of certiorari 
shall be detained unless the judicial officer 
finds by clear and convincing evidence that 
(1) the person is not likely to flee or pose a 
danger to any other person or to the proper- 
ty of others; and (2) the appeal or petition 
for a writ of certiorari raises a substantial 
question of law or fact likely to result in a 
reversal or an order for new trial. Upon 
such findings, the judicial officer shall treat 
the person in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 3146 of this title. 

“(d) The provisions of section 3147 of this 
title shall apply to persons detained in ac- 
cordance with this section, except that a 
finding of the judicial officer that the 
appeal or petition for writ of certiorari does 
not raise by clear and convincing evidence a 
substantial question of law or fact likely to 
result in a reversal or order for new trial 
shall receive de novo consideration in the 
court in which review is sought.” 

Sec. 13. Section 3150 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting “(a)” 
before “Whoever” at the beginning thereof, 
and by adding the following at the end 
thereof: 

“(b) Any failure to appear after notice of 
the appearance date shall be prima facie 
evidence that such failure to appear is will- 
ful. Whether the person was warned when 
released of the penalties for failure to 
appear shall be a factor in determining 
whether such failure to appear was willful, 
but the giving of such warning shall not be 
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a prerequisite to conviction under this sec- 
tion. 

“(c) The trier of facts may convict under 
this section even if the defendant has not 
received actual notice of the appearance 
date if (1) reasonable efforts to notify the 
defendant have been made, and (2) the de- 
fendant, by his own actions, has frustrated 
the receipt of actual notice. 

(d) Any term of imprisonment imposed 
pursuant to this section shall be consecutive 
to any other sentence of imprisonment.” 

Sec. 14. Chapter 207 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by adding after sec- 
tion 3150 the following new sections: 


“§3150A. Penalties for offenses committed 
during release 


(a) Any person convicted of an offense 
committed while released pursuant to sec- 
tion 3146 shall be subject to the following 
penalties in addition to any other applicable 
penalties: 

“(1) A term of imprisonment of not less 
than one year and not more than five years 
if convicted of committing a felony while so 
released; and 

“(2) A term of imprisonment of not less 
than ninety days and not more than one 
year if convicted of committing a misde- 
meanor while so released. 

%) The giving of a warning to the person 
when released of the penalties imposed by 
this section shall not be a prerequisite to 
the application of this section. 

“(c) Any term of imprisonment imposed 
pursuant to this section shall be consecutive 
to any other sentence of imprisonment. 


“$3150B. Penalties for violation of condi- 
tions of release 


“(a) A person who has been conditionally 
released pursuant to section 3146 and who 
has violated a condition of release shall be 
subject to revocation of release, an order of 
detention, and to prosecution for contempt 
of court. 

“(b) Proceedings for revocation of release 
may be initiated on motion of the United 
States attorney. A warrant for the arrest of 
a person charged with violating a condition 
of release may be issued by a judicial officer 
and if such person is outside of the district 
in which the warrant for his arrest was 
issued, shall be brought before a judicial of- 
ficer in the district where he is arrested and 
shall then be transferred to the district in 
which the warrant for his arrest was issued 
for proceedings in accordance with this sec- 
tion. No order of revocation and detention 
shall be entered unless, after a hearing, the 
judicial officer finds that— 

JI) there is clear and convincing evidence 
that such person has violated a condition of 
his release; and 

“(2) based on the factors set out in subsec- 
tion (b) of section 3146, there is no condi- 
tion or combination of conditions of release 
which will reasonably assure that such 
person will not flee or pose a danger to any 
other person or the community. The provi- 
sions of subsections (c) and (d) of section 
3146A shall apply to this subsection. 

) Contempt sanctions may be imposed 
if, upon a hearing and in accordance with 
principles applicable to proceedings for 
criminal contempt, it is established that the 
person has intentionally violated a condi- 
tion of his release. Such contempt proceed- 
ings shall be expedited and heard by the 
court without a jury. A person found guilty 
of criminal contempt for violation of a con- 
dition of release shall be imprisoned for not 
more than six months, or fined not more 
than $1,000, or both. 
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„d) Any warrant issued by a judicial offi- 
cer for violation of release conditions or for 
contempt of court, for failure to appear as 
required, or pursuant to subsection (c)(2) of 
section 3146A of this title, may be executed 
at any place within the jurisdiction of the 
United States. Such warrants shall be ex- 
ecuted by a United States marshal or by any 
other officer authorized by law. 

Sec. 15. Section 3156(a) of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by (1) striking 
“3150” and inserting 31508“; and by 
adding the following paragraphs at the end 
thereof: 

“(3) The term ‘dangerous crime’ means 
(A) taking or attempting to take property 
from another by force or threat of force, (B) 
unlawfully entering or attempting to enter 
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any premises adapted for overnight accom- 
modation of persons or for carrying on busi- 
ness with the intent to commit an offense 
therein, (C) arson or attempted arson of any 
premises adaptable for overnight accommo- 
dation of persons or for carrying on busi- 
ness, (D) forcible rape, or assault with 
intent to commit forcible rape, or (E) unlaw- 
ful sale or distribution of a narcotic or de- 
pressant or stimulant drug (as defined by 
any Act of Congress) if the offense is pun- 
ishable by imprisonment for more than one 
year. 

“(4) The term ‘crime of violence’ means 
murder, forcible rape, carnal knowledge of a 
female under the age of sixteen, taking or 
attempting to take immoral, improper, or 
indecent liberties with a child under the age 
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of sixteen years, mayhem, kidnaping, rob- 
bery, burglary, voluntary manslaughter, ex- 
tortion or blackmail accompanied by threats 
of violence, arson, assault with intent to 
commit any offense, assault with a danger- 
ous weapon, or an attempt or conspiracy to 
commit any of the foregoing offenses as de- 
fined by any act of Congress or any State 
law, if the offense is punishable by impris- 
onment for more than one year. 

“(5) The term ‘addict’ means any individu- 
al who habitually uses any narcotic drug as 
defined by section 102 of the Controlled 
Substances Act (21 U.S.C. 802) so as to en- 
danger the public morals, health, safety or 
welfare.“ 
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BILL TARGETS FUNDS TO 1890 
LAND-GRANT INSTITUTIONS 


HON. HAROLD E. FORD 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


@ Mr. FORD of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 

er, recently I submitted testimony on 

H.R. 1309 before the Subcommittee on 

Department Operations, Research and 

Foreign Agriculture. This bill calls for 

the Department of Agriculture to allo- 

cate $10 million per year for the next 

5 years to the 16 1890 land-grant insti- 

tutions and Tuskegee Institute. 

These moneys are catchup funds for 
years of neglect by the Federal Gov- 
ernment as well as the States in which 
these institutions are located. The 
funds will be used to purchase equip- 
ment and land, and in the planning, 
construction, alteration and/or ren- 
ovation of buildings to strengthen 
their capacity for research in the food 
and agricultural sciences. 

The 1890 institutions are all histori- 
cally black institutions created by 
States during the second Morrill Act. 
They were created because, rather 
than educate black students at the ex- 
isting 1862 land-grant institutions 
started through the first Morrill Act, 
the States opted to build, in exchange 
for Federal land, separate institutions 
for black students. 

The 1890 institutions, throughout 
their nearly 100 year history, were 
never funded to par as the 1862 insti- 
tutions were. They were charged with 
the responsibility of providing instruc- 
tion, public service, and research, but 
not provided funds to establish a re- 
search environment. 

H.R. 1309 does not correct all the 
problems that have resulted through 
100 years of neglect toward the 1890 
institutions. It does, at least, recognize 
the initial need to adequately fund 
these institutions in order for them to 
have greater participation in solving 
the various food and agriculture relat- 
ed problems of the world. 

Following is a copy of my testimony 
submitted at the Agriculture Subcom- 
mittee on Department Operations, Re- 
search, and Foreign Agriculture’s 
recent hearing. 

TESTIMONY OF CONGRESSMAN HAROLD FORD 
OF TENNESSEE ON ADDITIONAL FUNDING FOR 
1890 LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSI- 
iso INCLUDING TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE (H.R. 

) 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished members 
of the Subcommittee on Department Oper- 
ations, Research and Foreign Agriculture. It 
is my honor to present testimony on H.R. 
1309 before my colleagues today. The pur- 


pose of this bill is to provide $10,000,000 for 
each of fiscal years 1981 through 1985 to 
the sixteen 1890 public land-grant colleges, 
and Tuskegee Institute, a private college 
that has had a historical role in agriculture 
instruction and research. 

The funds are to be used for assisting 
these colleges and universities in the pur- 
chase of equipment and land, and the plan- 
ning, construction, alteration, or renovation 
of buildings to strengthen their capacity for 
research in the food and agricultural sci- 
ences. 

These seventeen 1890 institutions in our 
nation. They are Alabama A & M University 
(1875); University of Arkansas at Pine Bluff 
(1873); Delaware State College (1891); Flor- 
ida A & M University (1873); Fort Valley 
State College, Georgia (1895); Kentucky 
State University (1886); Southern Universi- 
ty, Louisiana (1880); University of Mary- 
land-Eastern Shore (1886); Alcorn State 
University, Mississippi (1871); Lincoln Uni- 
versity, Missouri (1866); North Carolina A & 
T State University (1891); Langston State 
University, Oklahoma (1897); South Caroli- 
na State College (1897); Tennessee State 
University (1912); Prairie View A & M Uni- 
versity, Texas (1876); Virginia State Univer- 
sity (1882); Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 
(1881). 

I stand before you today as a proud alum- 
nus of one of these 1890 institutions—Ten- 
nessee State University—and I have 11 
other brothers and sisters who also attend- 
ed that fine institution in Nashville. 

Now, let us first remember why we have 
1890 institutions, all which are historically 
black colleges and universities generally lo- 
cated in the Southern region of the United 
States. 

These colleges and universities are called 
1890 land-grant institutions because of the 
second Morrill Act of 1890 as opposed to the 
first Morrill Act of 1862. These two acts, 
often called the land-grants acts, estab- 
lished the public land-grant institutions. 

We must also remember that in the 1800's 
the States in which these institutions are lo- 
cated were told that they had to provide 
education to their black citizens at the ex- 
isting segregated 1862 land-grant institu- 
tions. 

Instead of integrating the public institu- 
tions established under the Morrill Act of 
1862, they opted to establish segregated in- 
stitutions for blacks which were funded 
through the Morrill Act of 1890. Thus, each 
of these States today still has two land- 
grant institutions—one established under 
the 1862 land-grant act and the other under 
the 1890 act. 

However, the 1890 institutions were never 
adequately funded the way they should 
have been by the various States. With as- 
sistance from the various States and the 
Federal Government, the 1862 institutions 
were permitted to thrive and expand, while 
the 1890 institutions received meager fund- 


ing from both their respective State and the A 


Federal Government. 

Yet, these institutions, in addition to the 
nation’s 85 other historically black colleges 
and universities, have done a magnificent 
job under difficult circumstances. Today, 
forty percent (176,000) of all black students 
still attend historically black institutions. 


Yet, over 60 percent of the degrees awarded 
to black students last year were awarded at 
the historically black institutions. Further- 
more, the majority of our black doctors, 
lawyers, dentists, and other professionals 
are graduates of the historically black col- 
leges. 

As you know, the primary mission of any 
institution of higher education is instruc- 
tion, research, and public service. The 1890 
institutions have done an outstanding job in 
instruction and public service, but they have 
never received adequate funding in order to 
conduct research or to create an environ- 
ment conducive to conducting research. 
Most do not receive funds from their respec- 
tive States to conduct research, especially in 
the area of agriculture, despite their land- 
grant mission. 

Furthermore, the 1890 institutions were 
not eligible to participate in the facilities 
programs provided in the late 1960's and 
early 1970's by the Federal Government, 
Under the Research Facilities Act of 1963, 
only the 1862 land-grant institutions were 
permitted to participate in this program. 
Not until 1967 did the Federal Government 
start to provide research funds to the 1890 
programs. As you know, these funds were 
for research projects, and not for construct- 
ing research facilities. 

Without adequate research facilities, the 
1890 institutions have had to perform mir- 
acles in order to conduct research. 

Currently, many of the 1890 institutions 
are using classrooms as make-shift research 
facilities. How can one conduct research 
without adequate facilities for research? 

They have been forced to limit agriculture 
research programs as the result of inad- 
equate funding for this purpose. It not only 
shortchanges the faculty at the 1890 land- 
grant institutions who are capable of agri- 
culture-related research and the students 
who could gain first-hand knowledge and 
experience from participating in research, 
but the country and the entire world as a 
whole is also shortchanged. 

I should also note that, despite this handi- 
cap, the 1890 institutions still have managed 
to contribute to the state of the art regard- 
ing agricultural research. 

Furthermore, at a time when many insti- 
tutions have been accused of catering to the 
big agri-businesses, the Fortune 500 of agri- 
culture, the 1890 institutions have concen- 
trated on conducting research that benefits 
the small farmer who still comprises the 
majority of all farmers in this country and 
the world. 

So now we have an interesting situation. 
Seventeen colleges charged by their States 
and the Federal Government with the re- 
sponsibility of research, as one of their 
prime missions, and, yet, not getting re- 
search money from the State or the govern- 
ment. At the same time, not being provided 
the funds to construct facilities in which to 
conduct research. 

I wholeheartedly endorse H.R. 1309 and 
its purpose. However, I only wish that more 
could be done. These funds are considered 
“catch-up” funds for years of past neglect. 
The funds are also in recognition of the role 
that the 1890 land-grant institutions must 
play in helping to resolve food and nutrition 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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problems, not only in this country, but in- 
ternationally as well. We must remember 
that almost one-fourth of the world still 
goes to bed hungry at night. 

However, it should be noted that even if 
H.R. 1309 is approved, and we disregard the 
proposed formula and simply divide the 
annual $10,000,000 by the seventeen 1890 
land-grant institutions, each one will get ap- 
proximately $588,000. Remember now, most 
of the 1890 institutions are 100 years old 
and have been through their history ne- 
glected by their respective State and the 
Federal Government. 

Will the average of $588,000 annually for 
the next five years make up for nearly 100 
years of neglect in the areas of agricultural 
research that the 1890 land-grants have ex- 
perienced? 

Nevertheless, I think that Rep. DE LA 
Garza in introducing H.R. 1309 and my col- 
leagues who are members of this Subcom- 
mittee in considering the bill, are to be com- 
mended for recognizing H.R. 1309 as a step 
in the right direction. 

It is a step which says that we realize the 
past neglects of the 1890 land-grant colleges 
and universities as compared to the royal 
treatment regarding agriculture-related re- 
search funds and facilities that the 1862 
land-grant institutions have received, not 
only from their States, but the Federal Gov- 
ernment as well. 

H.R. 1309 also says that we recognize the 
important role that the 1890 institutions 
have played in the past in the education of 
hundreds of thousands of students who be- 
cause of the color of their skin could not 
attend any other state college or university, 
despite the fact that their parents, too, paid 
State and Federal taxes. 

H.R. 1309 has been endorsed by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Adminis- 
tration. It is my hope that other agencies 
which provide research and public service to 
various colleges and universities will also 
recognize the importance of the 1890 insti- 
tutions. 

H.R. 1309 will ensure that the 1890 land- 
grant institutions will be able to enhance 
their research environments in order to 
strengthen their capacity for agricultural 
research. In this way, they will expand their 
opportunities to have a greater role in as- 
sisting the country and the world, particu- 
larly the third world nations, diminish and 
eliminate our food problems and the devas- 
tating effects of hunger and starvation. 

Thank you for permitting me to testify 
before you today.e 


UNESCO AND FREEDOM OF THE 
PRESS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
heartened to read the other day that 
Elliot Abrams, the Assistant Secretary 
of State for International Organiza- 
tion Affairs, has warned UNESCO 
(the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific, and Cultural Organization) 
that the United States may quit that 
body if it proceeds with plans to regu- 
late journalists in the performance of 
their professional duties. The so-called 
New World Information Order which 
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many members of UNESCO are pro- 
posing is nothing but a transparent at- 
tempt to stifle freedom of the press in 
the interest of protecting governments 
ha fear the free flow of informa- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, an excellent editorial 
on this subject appeared in the Chica- 
go Tribune of Tuesday, June 2, 1981, 
which I offer here for my colleagues’ 
attention. 

UNESCO AND FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


For a number of years, the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Orga- 
nization (UNESCO) has served as the stage 
upon which assorted communist and Third 
World governments are trying to bring 
about new laws “to protect journalists.” 
This is a euphemistic way of saying that 
they want laws to protect themselves from 
prying journalists. 

Until recently, the battle against 
UNESCO and its latter-day George Lom- 
mens (see the preceding editorial) has been 
fought by a handful of Western diplomats 
and newspapermen—including George 
Beebe of the Miami Herald, as chairman of 
the World Press Freedom Committee and 
president of the Inter American Press Asso- 
ciation, and Clayton Kirkpatrick, then 
editor of The Tribune, who is retiring 
(today, too, by coincidence) as its chairman. 

The assault has been slowed but not 
stopped. As soon as one proposal seems to 
have been laid to rest, a new version arises 
to take its place. There have even been 
sneak plays which could only have been de- 
signed to prevent the participation of the 
Western press: one recent meeting, for ex- 
ample, for which notices went to communist 
and Third World delegates but not to 
American delegates. 

The proposals have included licenses for 
journalists, local government controls over 
them and their movement, and most recent- 
ly a program of education“ presumably de- 
signed to teach them proper respect for gov- 
ernment authorities. What the Communists 
and Third Worlders want, quite clearly, is a 
press which will spread only the news that 
the governments want spread. It is the kind 
of press that already exists in totalitarian 
countries and is spreading, through the 
mechanism of “licensing,” in parts of the 
Third World, including Latin America. 

As in the case of Near v. Minnesota, more 
and more of the free world's press is awak- 
ening to the threat that the news appearing 
in the rest of the world—and even the news 
emanating from much of it—may be con- 
trolled by governments who do not wish to 
be subject to any check and regard the free 
press as “a public nuisance.” - 

Two weeks ago in Talloires, France, repre- 
sentatives of the free world press, including 
representatives from a number of Third 
World countries, listened to Amadou 
Mahtar M'Bow, director general of 
UNESCO, try to soothe them while at the 
same time citing the importance of the 
press as “the key to power,” and declaring 
his determination to push ahead with 
UNESCO’s “New World Information 
Order.” 

The next day, the conference replied with 
the Declaration of Talloires, an unprec- 
edented international “bill of rights” for the 
free press. In effect, it was a challenge to 
UNESCO. But here there is no orderly proc- 
ess by which a Supreme Court can issue an 
order to which communist and Third World 
governments and their courts will listen. 
Guarantees of freedom of speech in the con- 
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stitution of the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites mean nothing. The battle will have to 
be fought in and by the free press itself, es- 
pecially the free press in those parts of the 
world where it still exists and is threat- 
ened. 


COWBOY ECONOMͤICS—-A CRI- 
TIQUE OF SUPPLY-SIDE ECO- 
NOMICS 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


è Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I recently came upon an in- 
teresting essay about the economic 
theories of the Reagan administration. 
I commend this essay, written by Dr. 
Kenneth Boulding, a distinguished 
economist and former president of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, to my colleagues. 
The essay follows: 


{From the Technology Review, May/June 
1981] 


COWBOY Economics 
[By Kenneth Boulding] 


As one contemplates the political scene 
nowadays, it is hard not to get the feeling 
that one is sitting through a very long and 
rather bad cowboy movie. The world is di- 
vided into good guys and bad guys in the in- 
ternational scene, with the United States, of 
course, clearly wearing the white hat. In the 
domestic scene, the private sector is wearing 
white and the public sector black. To people 
raised on cowboy movies, this scenario has a 
certain nostalgic charm. However, one has 
grave doubts about whether the plot is ade- 
quate to deal with international and domes- 
tic complexities. It may be that the world's 
a stage, but the play is by no means simple. 
In the age of space travel, it is ironic that 
we have landed ourselves in what future his- 
torians may well call the “first cowboy ad- 
ministration.” 


HORSE POWER AND COW SUPPLY 


I cannot recall ever seeing a treatise on 
cowboy economics. In the movies, at least, it 
appears to involve horses, cows, and shoot- 
outs. Historically, horses have created chev- 
aliers and caballeros, that is, knights. In 
most societies, there was not enough hay 
for everybody to have a horse, so that who- 
ever owned one was in a superior position to 
anyone who did not. Horses, therefore, 
tended to produce feudal systems. The brief 
American cowboy era may have been an ex- 
ception: because of the low density of the 
human population, there was enough hay 
for everybody to have a horse. But even 
then horses tended to produce bellicosity. 
Perhaps when males look at the world from 
an unnatural ten feet up in the air, they get 
delusions of macho grandeur. It is also hard 
to be very productive on a horse; we do most 
of our work on two feet as pedestrians, or in 
the old days, as peasants. Not surprisingly, 
then, cowboy economics concentrates heav- 
ily on threat systems, threat-counterthreat, 
being quick on the draw, and thievery when 
you can get away with it. 

Cowboy economics, of course, also de- 
pends on cows, curious creatures that have 
some tendency to become sacred. Cows, es- 
pecially on the open range, are the perfect, 
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and perhaps the only, example of supply- 
side economics. All one has to do is leave 
them alone while they breed and feed them- 
selves, corral them, and drive them to 
market when the time is ripe. The student 
of an economist friend of mine once re- 
sponded to an examination question on mar- 
ginal productivity: “You have a cow and it 
has a calf; that’s marginal productivity!” It 
is not surprising that cowboy economics be- 
lieves in the magic of unleashing supply. 

Another characteristic of the cowboy 
economy is that it does not have very much 
in the way of grants, or one-way transfers, 
except maybe in the gambling saloon or 
thievery. Public transfers, certainly, are 
never heard of. There are remarkably few 
children, old or indigent people, or women 
in cowboy movies; apart from the occasional 
“mush,” there didn’t even seem to be any 
sex. Cowboys are obviously cloned straight 
from the mind of the moviemaker. All is ex- 
change—the tinkle of coins at the bar, bluff 
transactions at the cattle market. 

Another thing lacking in the cowboy econ- 
omy is conservation. Conservation may be 
all right for the crowded rice fields, but who 
needs it in great open spaces? The world is a 
great ripe fruit waiting to be picked, and 
never mind who planted it or whether we 
need to plant another. No cowboy ever felt 
an urge to recycle the manure, and why 
should he? It recycles itself. 

THE LAST SHOOT-OUT 

Any resemblance between this fantasy 
and the present administration may not be 
wholly accidental. The cowboy is our na- 
tional hero and the country is in a cowboy 
mood. Unfortunately, cowboy eras always 
seem to contain the seeds of their own de- 
struction. The great hunters that invaded 
North America across the Bering land 
bridge some 11,000 years ago took a few 
hundred or maybe a couple of thousand 
years to kill off all the big game. They ate 
all the horses without learning how to ride 
them. There must have been a phenomenal 
unrecorded collapse between 10,000 and 
9,000 B.C.: Mongols on horseback ravaged 
nearly all of Eurasia for space. Now Mongo- 
lia is a minor buffer state, and now barbed 
wire has closed many of our great open 
spaces. 

Therefore, it could be catastrophic that at 
the precise moment in history when the 
cowboy era has reached its end and the 
cowboy economy has become almost gro- 
tesquely inappropriate, we have a cowboy 
government. The philosophy of the shoot- 
out threatens to destroy our whole society 
in a nuclear war, the chances of which have 
increased quite perceptibly in the last few 
months. We live in a world in which the 
management of conflict has become a major 
problem, simply because the costs of un- 
managed conflict have skyrocketed almost 
to infinity. Yet we have retreated into a phi- 
losophy of winning fights, which is a wholly 
different skill from managing conflict. 

A RIDERLESS HORSE 


We also have retreated into extraordinary 
illusions about supply economics, as if all we 
had to do was let the bulls in with the cows. 
Instead, we face an infinitely painstaking 
and tedious learning process from which 
productivity might be reborn. If we think 
our whole trouble is having the government 
on our backs, then our ideal is a riderless 
horse. Are we looking for the bucking 
bronco that throws its rider off? We have 
some pretty poor riders, but the solution of 
no rider at all seems unrealistic. The farmer 
triumphs over the cowboy in the long run 
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because a governed ecosystem, a farm, is far 
more productive than an ungoverned one, a 
cattle range. The moral would seem to be 
that a well-governed society is more produc- 
tive than a not-governed society. 

Undoubtedly, the most dangerous aspect 
of the present situation is the almost uni- 
versal belief in the capacity of our national 
defense. The truth is that traditional unilat- 
eral national defense can only assure our de- 
struction. The more we put into our de- 
fense, the less secure we become and the 
more we hinder our productivity. The rela- 
tionship between the proportion of GNP 
that goes into national defense and the fail- 
ure of productivity is very clear. National 
defense is a cancer that eats out the health 
of the rest of the body politic and virtually 
guarantees our eventual extinction in nucle- 
ar war. Fortunately, there is a substitute: 
multinational defense based on a positive 
policy for stable peace. This is a long way 
from the cowboy economy. One only hopes 
we will reach it in time.e 


TEXAS CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 53 


HON. JAMES M. COLLINS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


@ Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, George W. Strake, secretary of the 
State of Texas, sent me a copy of the 
senate concurrent resolution number 
53 which was passed by the 67th Legis- 
lature of Texas and signed by Gov. 
Bill Clements on May 26, 1981. 

This issue of the MX missile system 
is very important in Texas and the 
Members will be interested in seeing 
the views of our Texas State Legisla- 
ture. 

S. C. R. No. 53 

Whereas, United States Air force plans 
call for a sheltered road-mobile basing 
system for the M-X missile system, and cur- 
rently under consideration are plans for 
either full basing in Nevada/Utah or a split 
basing in Nevada/Utah and Texas/New 
Mexico; and 

Whereas, A decision to adopt the split- 
basing mode would require the relocation of 
approximately 500 families and would re- 
quire United States Air Force acquisition of 
many acres of highly productive land in 
Texas which would be unlikely to be re- 
claimed for agricultural purposes; and 

Whereas, An amendment to the Depart- 
ment of Defense Supplemental Appropri- 
ations Act, Section 2.02(b), June 27, 1979, 
states that it is the sense of Congress that 
the basing mode for the M-X missile should 
be restricted to location on the least produc- 
tive land available that is suitable for such 
purpose; and 

Whereas, The January 19, 1981, Depart- 
ment of Defense M-X Split Basing Report 
to Congress states that there exists a rela- 
tive balance in the environmental impact 
between the two alternatives, while also 
stating that the split-basing mode would re- 
quire the additional expenditure of $3.475 
billion over the cost of the full-basing mode; 
now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Texas, the House of Representatives concur- 
ring, That the 67th Legislature respectfully 
request that the congress do not adopt the 
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split-basing mode for the deployment of the 
M-X missile system.@ 


TIME HAS COME FOR A NEW 
EFFORT TO CAP STRATEGIC 
ARMS RACE 


HON. BARNEY FRANK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


@ Mr. FRANK. Mr. Speaker, former 
U.S. Ambassador to the Soviet Union, 
Thomas J. Watson, Jr., recently deliv- 
ered one of the most elucidating and 
compelling defenses of the need for 
arms control agreements that I have 
heard in a long time. Mr. Watson 
spoke before Harvard’s 330th com- 
mencement ceremony. 

In his remarks, Mr. Watson makes 
the case that the United States needs 
a cap on the strategic arms race. 
Drawing on his years of experience in 
the Soviet capital, Watson is intimate- 
ly familiar with Soviet perceptions of 
effective nuclear deterrence and the 
myths many Americans hold about 
the current defense debate. 

The simplistic approach adopted by 
advocates of huge increases in defense 
spending is tempered by Watson’s 


careful analysis of the true meaning of 
an adequate strategic balance. Watson 
calls for nuclear sufficiency, not supe- 
riority; he does so with a clear under- 
standing of the current strategic bal- 


ance between the superpowers and the 
need for a deescalation of the strategic 
arms race. 

Mr. Watson’s remarks, which ap- 
peared in the Boston Globe, June 6, 
1981, follow: 


“TIME Has COME FoR A New EFFORT To CAP 
STRATEGIC ARMS RACE” 


Thomas J. Watson Jr., former US ambas- 
sador to the Soviet Union, delivered the key- 
note address at Harvard’s 330th commence- 
ment Thursday. Following are excerpts from 
his address. 


Let me start out by speaking to today’s 
graduates and those of you who are young. 

Throughout the past half century, young 
people have played many heroic roles. You 
went to World War II and brought down 
fascism. You fought and died in the moun- 
tains of Korea. You fought heroically in 
Vietnam. And you worked courageously 
within the system, joined it in large num- 
bers, became a potent political force, influ- 
enced public opinion, and helped bring that 
tragic war to an end. 

We need this kind of courage and convic- 
tion. And especially we need today the cour- 
age and conviction of youth to face up real- 
istically to a change of course as a nation— 
our course on stratetic arms control and our 
whole handling of the nuclear equation. 

The hour is late. The imperative of real- 
ism and reason is urgent. And we confront 
many illusions. 

First is the illusion of victory: the illusion 
that one side or the other can start a nucle- 
ar war and win it. 
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WHAT'S WRONG WITH THIS PICTURE? 


Common sense analysis will tell anyone 
that this is impossible. Consider this illusion 
in its most popular package: 

The Soviets launch a surgical first strike 
and destroy most of our Minutemen and 
Titan missiles in their underground silos. 
Thus they leave us few weapons capable of 
retaliation in kind—of wiping out their re- 
maining underground missiles. And thus 
they force us to a choice: attack Soviet cities 
with our submarine missiles and bombers, 
thereby provoking a counterattack on 
American cities from Boston to Seattle; or 
surrender. 

What's wrong with this picture? Lots of 
things. It assumes, against all common 
sense, that the Soviet leaders, notoriously 
cautious about security, would bet their 
total nation on at least four fool-hardy all- 
or-nothing gambles: 

The gamble, against all technological like- 
lihood, that their first strike would be es- 
sentially perfect—that it would leave few, if 
any Minutemen or Titans to retaliate in 
kind; 

The gamble that we would not use some 
of our remaining underwater and airborne 
weapons, nearly three fourths of our total 
warheads, to attack the thousands of vul- 
nerable military targets in the Soviet Union 
other than missile silos; 

The gamble that when our President 
learned the Soviet missiles were flying our 
way he would freeze and do nothing—that 
he would not send those targeted Minute- 
men and Titans flying toward Russia's re- 
maining silos before the enemy missiles 
landed; 

And the ultimate gamble: That in desper- 
ate retaliation we would not rain down total 
destruction on Soviet cities, even though 
that might mean our own destruction as 
well. 

Make no mistake: That scenario would be 
the most risky and ultimately costly gamble 
in history. By overwhelming odds, the result 
of any use of nuclear weapons would not be 
victory. It would be all out war and total de- 
struction. And in the words of President 
Kennedy, “The living would envy the dead.” 

The illusion of Soviet preemptive victory 
has a corollary: the illusion of achieveable 
American superiority—the illusion that like 
the Red Queen in Through the Looking 
Glass we can outrace the danger by going 
“faster, faster:“ outproducing the Soviets in 
nuclear arms; playing a multibillion-dollar 
shell game in the desert; hoping that some- 
how with exotic weapons we can erect a pro- 
tective umbrella over our country. 

So-called nuclear superiority assures no 
safety—not for the Soviet Union; not for us; 
because what counts is not superiority but 
sufficiency, the guaranteed power to de- 
stroy the other side under all circumstances. 
And we both have it. 

Think of it this way: Would you, if you sat 
in the Kremlin, attack the United States, 
even knowing that you could knock out 95 
percent of our weapons, but realizing that 
the remaining five percent could destroy lit- 
erally the whole Soviet Union? 

Would you, sitting in Washington, attack 
even a small country which had only a thou- 
sand warheads knowing that if you missed 
only 10 percent they could wipe out 100 
American cities? 

You know the answer: There is no safety 
in numbers. The war planning process of 
the past has become totally obsolete. Attack 
is now suicide. 

Yet the pursuit of the mirage of superior- 
ity persists. And over the years the two su- 
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perpowers have piled weapon on useless 
weapon. 
SOVIET UNION CLOSED THE GAP 


In 1945, when we exploded our first 
atomic bomb at Hiroshima, we had a four- 
year lead over the Russians. In 1952, when 
we exploded our first H-bomb, we had a 10- 
month lead. The Soviet Union closed the 
gap despite having a country severely torn 
by the ravages of a war of a ferocity never 
visited on our country. And it has kept up in 
the race, despite the burden of a hopelessly 
inefficient economy, by ruthlessly channel- 
ing its resources, and by calling upon the 
Soviet people for an endless acceptance of 
sacrifices. 

Between us, our two countries now have 
explosive power equal to a million Hiroshi- 
ma A-bombs. We have between us some 15 
thousand “city killing“ weapons—one bomb, 
one city. Bigger stockpiles do not mean 
more security. Enough is enough. And we 
are far beyond that point now. 

There is a third illusion, rooted in the 
belief that nuclear victory is possible and 
strategic superiority attainable. It is the il- 
lusion of nuclear omnipotence, that if we 
just have more weapons we can use nuclear 
threats to deter Soviet misbehavior any- 
where in the world. 

I can think of no quicker prescription for 
disaster. Our nuclear weapons are useless 
except for their mission of preventing direct 
attack on us. 

Fourth is the illusion of futility: the illu- 
sion that we cannot sign treaties with the 
Russians because they systematically vio- 
late them. 

Let us be clear about this: there are major 
differences between our two countries. 
Soviet values are diametrically opposed to 
ours. Contention between us on a global 
scale is a fact of life. Suspicion is the key- 
note of our relations. 

But having said that, let me add this: On 
the evidence, the Soviets do keep agree- 
ments provided each side has an interest in 
the other’s keeping the agreement; and pro- 
vided each side can verify compliance for 
itself. 

Look for example at the 1972 Anti-Ballis- 
tic Missile Treaty and the Interim Agree- 
ment: the two parts of SALT I. The Soviet 
Union has violated neither. For these trea- 
ties do not depend on trust or good will. 
They depend on cold self-interest and uni- 
lateral verifiability. 

Fifth is the illusion of benign neglect—the 
idea that if we just muddle along, in the 
phrase of Dickens’ Mr. Micawber, “some- 
thing will turn up;” that the current aging 
Soviet leadership, for example, will soon be 
replaced by enlightened and reasonable 
men; that the Soviet system will crumble 
from within; or that we can indefinitely 
stall on serious negotiations, let the Soviets 
cool their heels waiting, and use the inter- 
vening time for our own advantage to arm 
up. 
Let us not delude ourselves. We can take 
no comfort from all these kinds of wishful 
thinking. 

To be sure, the average Soviet Politburo 
member today is 69 years old. But I have 
met many of the possible successors, and I 
can tell you: I foresee no real change. I do 
not see the Soviet Union becoming more 
pro-American. I do not see a revolution 
around the corner. I do not foresee the 
demise of the rigid system or the rigid 
thinking that runs it. And I see no chance 
that the Soviet leaders will be hoodwinked 
by protracted negotiations while we try to 
jump ahead in strategic arms. 
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“ARM UP AND STAND FIRM” FORMULA 


Finally, we confront the illusion of soft- 
headedness; that anyone who favors an end 
to the arms race must be soft on U.S. de- 
fense or even soft on Communism. And we 
confront its corollary: the simplistic formula 
“arm up and stand firm,” though war would 
mean losses of 50 to 75 percent on each side. 

The illusion of softheadedness is thermo- 
nuclear McCarthyism. Because the search 
for a way out of this morass—the search for 
an avenue of negotiation and survival in- 
stead of confrontation and weaponry—has a 
long and honorable heritage. 

That heritage includes Republicans and 
Democrats; military and non-military lead- 
ers, among them some of the greatest and 
most tough-minded of our time. 

It began in 1946 under President Harry 
Truman with the proposal of a hardheaded 
financier, Bernard Baruch, for international 
UN control of atomic energy. 

It continued with President Dwight Eisen- 
hower, who in his first major foreign policy 
address denounced the tragic waste of arma- 
ments, and in his farewell message warned 
against the power of a military-industrial 
complex. 

It embraces the last legacy of President 
Kennedy, the nuclear test ban treaty of 
1963; the SALT I accords under President 
Nixon; and the SALT II treaty initiated by 
President Nixon, continued by President 
Ford, and completed by President Carter. 

Thermonuclear McCarthyism is a slander 
against the wisdom of many great Ameri- 
cans. 

Against all these illusions, what is the re- 
ality? The reality is that thermonuclear war 
in any form is suicide. 

Our imperative is to change our course— 
to take the only road which offers a viable 
hope for the future: not a road to unilateral 
action of any kind, but a road toward the 
joint continuation of the SALT process; a 
road to a long series of mutually verifiable 
treaties. 

I know from experience how maddening 
protracted negotiations with the Russians 
can be. I know what these negotiations will 
demand of us: in the words of St. Francis of 
Sales, “A cup of science, a barrel of wisdom, 
and an ocean of patience.” But we have no 
choice. 

The time for action is at hand. And that 
action must begin in Washington, D.C.— 
begin with the same urgency and effective- 
ness the Administration has shown in con- 
fronting our serious economic difficulties: 
the same urgency and courage the President 
has shown in already beginning a major 
buildup in our conventional forces. 

The time has come for all of us to reject 
the scenarios of the theoreticians mesmer- 
ized by computer projections into thinking 
that the leaders of the Soviet Union would 
bet their homeland on a lottery chance at 
victory. 

The time has come to realize that our nu- 
clear deterrent is robust under any possible 
contingency. Let our politicians and arms 
technicians stop poor-mouthing it. 

TIME TO REJECT SCENARIOS 


Above all, the time has come for a new 
effort to cap the strategic arms race—cap it 
through a verifiable treaty which gives both 
sides the security they require. 

SALT II offers a good framework. Minor 
changes could be made at the negotiating 
table if necessary. But there is little time 
before technology and pressures on both 
sides push us into a new and unmanageable 
spiral. 
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We cannot wait for improved Soviet be- 
havior around the world, or for better US- 
Soviet relations, Control of strategic arms is 
not a concession to the Soviets. It must not 
be linked to irrelevant issues. Those who 
urge delay take an awesome responsibility 
on their shoulders.e@ 


CARDINAL WYSZYNSKI 
HON. LAWRENCE COUGHLIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1981 


@ Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to pay tribute to the late 
Cardinal Wyszynski, primate of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Poland. As 
Poland’s spiritual leader for more 
than three decades, Cardinal Wys- 
zynski was responsible for his nation’s 
pursuit of freedom and independence. 
He represented social and political sta- 
bility to his followers as he would not 
give in to the demands of the Commu- 
nist regime. For a long time, the 
Roman Catholic Church, under the 
cardinal’s leadership, was the only or- 
ganization in Poland to maintain its 
independence despite the repressive 
power of a totalitarian state. 

Although Cardinal Wyszynski was 
an outspoken opponent of Marxist 
ideas, he was a political realist and 
knew he would have to work with his 
political adversaries in order to insure 
the integrity of the Polish nation and 
the spiritual restoration of its people. 
Communist Party leader, Stanislaw 
Kania, recently praised the late cardi- 
nal for his ability to promote an un- 
derstanding between church and state. 
The cardinal believed that Poland’s 
longtime Christian tradition would 
outlive its current domination by com- 
munism. 

Cardinal Wyszynski paved the way 
for the independent Solidarity trade 
union. Such a reform movement would 
not have been possible without the de- 
termined stand taken by the Polish 
Catholic Church under Cardinal Wys- 
zynski’s guidance during the Stalinist 
persecutions. Solidarity leader Lech 
Walesa said of the cardinal: 

He is a great man, his wisdom is immense 
and his help has been enormous. All 
the time and in every way. People don’t 
know it was Cardinal Wyszynski who ar- 
ranged our meetings with Gierek and Kania 
and even during the labor unrest earlier this 
year, I had to ask him to give me a hand. 
Without his intervention, I would not have 
been able to call an end to those strikes. 

Cardinal Wyszynski also acted as an 
intermediary between the Communists 
and Solidarity when Polish authorities 
beat union activists in the town of 
Bydgoszcz. At this time, he preached 
to government officials of the need to 
serve society and respect human rights 
while he preached to Solidarity mem- 
bers of the need for time and patience 
in obtaining social and economic 
demand. Additionally, the cardinal 
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argued the case for farmers to be able 
to establish a union and, after many 
legal and political battles, Rural Soli- 
darity came into existence. 

Before Solidarity, Cardinal Wys- 
zynski assisted in the organization of 
Christian trade unions in the 1930’s 
believing that these groups should 
focus their energies on social problems 
and work safety rather than becoming 
involved in politics. During World War 
II, the cardinal lent his support to the 
Warsaw and Lublin underground resi- 
tance movements against the Nazis. 

Cardinal Wyszynski’s accomplish- 
ments are many and great, and I join 
the people of Poland in mourning the 
death of this most faithful and effec- 
tive leader. His compassion for and his 
devotion to a free and independent 
Poland will long be remembered. He 
truly loved his church and his nation 
and I pray that his vision of a free 
Poland will come to pass in the 20th 
century. 


WHEN LIFE BEGINS 
HON. HAROLD E. FORD 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


@ Mr. FORD of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, a constituent of mine has brought 
to my attention some serious conse- 
quences of the deliberations undertak- 
en by the distinguished Members of 
the Senate. As a member of the House 

tax writing committee, I thought I 

would share with my colleagues just 

how far the considerations of legislat- 
ing “when life begins?” extend. There 
is an old saying, “* * * the only things 
certain about life are death and 
taxes.” I think that this gentleman’s 
questions show just how far reaching 
the problems could become if Congress 
tries to legislate a definition of life. 

Mempuis, TENN., May 21, 1981. 

Representative HAROLD Forp, 

U.S. House of Representatives, Longworth 
House Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE HAROLD FORD: As I 
was playing handball the other day I had 
some thoughts on Congress’ deliberations 
on a bill to circumvent the Supreme Court's 
decisions concerning abortion, and I 
thought I might share these thoughts with 
you and possibly through you with your col- 
leagues. 

First, if a person exists shortly after 
ejaculation, then any spontaneous miscar- 
riage (one out of every five pregnancy’s) 
would be deemed a birth and death there- 
fore and due an income tax deduction, as a 
dependent child, for that year. Purthermore 
if that nebulous individual existed in No- 
vember and aborted in January there would 
be a deduction for 2 years. 

Secondly, any pregnancy that extended 
past January 1 and resulted in a live birth 
would be due a deduction for the previous 
year as well as the year of birth. 

Following this rather absurd logic, individ- 
uals could go back and revise their tax lia- 
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bility, even those who had had legal thera- 
peutic abortions. 

Having done primarily infertility work for 
the past 20 years, of course, I welcomed the 
decision of the Supreme Court which de- 
clared abortions legal for the past 200 years, 
because I saw so much permanent infertility 
following so-called illegal abortions per- 
formed by untrained individuals. 

Sincerely, 
ALBERT M. ALEXANDER, M.D., P.C.@ 


BILL TO TEMPORARILY EX- 
CLUDE FOREIGN PROCESSING 
VESSELS FROM THE INTERNAL 
WATERS OF ALASKA 


HON. DON YOUNG 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


@ Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am introducing today a bill which 
will temporarily exclude foreign fish 
processing vessels from the internal 
waters of Alaska, subject to certain 
overrides by the Governor of Alaska 
and the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. This is a companion measure to 
a bill introduced by my Alaskan col- 
leagues in the Senate (Mr. STEVENS 
and Mr. MurKowSsKI). 

The need for this legislation has 
been suggested by certain segments of 
the commercial fishing industry and 
the State of Alaska. Prior to this year, 
Alaska State law prohibited the en- 
trance of foreign processing vessels 
into the internal waters of Alaska 
unless otherwise approved by the Gov- 
ernor and the Alaska Board of Fisher- 
ies. However, recent court action has 
suggested that this law may violate 
the commerce clause of the U.S. Con- 
stitution. It also appears that other 
existing Federal law, including the 
Magnuson Fishery Conservation and 
Management Act, does not prohibit 
the operation of foreign fish process- 
ing vessels in the internal waters of 
any State. U.S. fish processors are of 
course concerned that foreign vessels 
may enter at any time and undercut 
the operation of U.S. facilities without 
having to comply with those laws and 
regulations that are normally applica- 
ble to onshore fish processors. 

At present, it appears that no emer- 
gency exists in terms of the imminent 
arrival of foreign processing vessels in 
Alaskan waters. Thus, both fishermen 
and the State of Alaska have suggest- 
ed that it may be appropriate to hold 
hearings on this measure before 
asking the House to rush it through. I 
agree completely. However, in the 
event that an emergency does become 
apparent, I will ask the chairman of 
the House Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries Committee to expedite passage of 
this measure. Further, I hope that 
one can be held as soon as possi- 

e. 
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I want to stress that this is a tempo- 
rary measure designed to correct a 
particular problem in a particular area 
during one fishing season. I do not 
view it as a long-term solution nor do I 
feel that passage of this bill should 
preclude the concerned interests 
throughout the country from develop- 
ing a comprehensive approach to clos- 
ing what appears to be a loophole in 
existing law. The approach used in 
this bill may serve as a model for 
future action. However, it should not 
be viewed as necessarily the best 
means to accomplish what we seek. 
Any long-term approach should only 
be developed with the full participa- 
tion of all interested parties, including 
fishermen, processors, affected coastal 
States, and the Federal Government. 


DANIEL L. SCHLAFLY—“MR. 
BOARD OF EDUCATION” 


HON. RICHARD A. GEPHARDT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to take this opportunity to salute 
Daniel L. Schlafly, who is retiring this 
month after 28 years of service on the 
St. Louis Board of Education. During 
that period he has served responsibly, 
wisely, and well; and every person who 
has attended school in St. Louis since 
1953 owes him a vote of thanks. 

Our schools have changed a lot 
during the past 28 years. The prob- 
lems they face today are different 
from those of the early 1950’s. The 
methods used by Daniel L. Schlafly 
remain relevant, though. In fact, his 
efforts to reform and remold the 
board have made it the effective 
agency it is today in dealing with our 
city’s schools. 

He has worked hard in this part- 
time position. He has contributed 
more to our schools than some who 
devote a lifetime of service to them. 
He is called Mr. Board of Education 
with good reason. 

He has served us well and we are 
grateful. It will be hard, if not impossi- 
ble, to replace him. 


BARRINGER TO RETIRE 
HON. ED JONES 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to take this opportu- 
nity to note the retirement of my good 
friend, Mr. Lew Barringer, president 
of the L. T. Barringer & Co., a cotton 
firm in Memphis, Tenn. Mr. Lew, as he 
is known by many, has decided to step 
down effective August 1 as president 
of the company. He has served as 
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president of that company since it was 
founded in 1930 as a subsidiary of 
Cannon Mills. 

Mr. Lew has been throughout his 
life, very active in politics and public 
policy, especially in legislative propos- 
als that affected cotton. He has been 
an unofficial adviser to many Mem- 
bers of Congress and was an agricul- 
tural adviser to President Harry 
Truman. Whenever there were impor- 
tant policy decisions to be made re- 
garding cotton, Mr. Lew Barringer was 
always there offering his knowledge 
and his insight into the needs of the 
cotton industry. 

It is reassuring to know that Mr. 
Lew, at the age of 80, is not going to 
go into complete retirement. He will 
keep his offices at L. T. Barringer & 
Co., and will continue to serve as a 
consultant to the company. Nonethe- 
less, I wanted to share with my col- 
leagues in this body his decision to 
retire and include in the RECORD a 
copy of a recent story in the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal noting his retire- 
ment. 

BARRINGER TO RETIRE AS COMPANY HEAD 

(By Emmett Maum) 

L. T. ‘Lou’ Barringer, 80, considered one of 
the most valuable men in helping to achieve 
cotton legislation, will step down Aug. 1 as 
president of L. T. Barringer & Co., cotton 
subsidiary of Cannon Mills Co. 

Barringer, an agricultural confidant of 
President Harry Truman, will retire after 63 
years in the cotton business. 

But, Barringer said, “The next day, I will 
be back at my desk, doing what I’ve been 
doing for so many years.” 

No successor has been named, “and I have 
no idea who will become president,” Bar- 
ringer said. At the same time, Hugh J. 
Toumey, board chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer of Cannon Mills, Inc., sales sub- 
sidiary of Cannon Mills Co., will retire. 

Barringer is in his office from 9 a.m. to 6 
p.m. weekdays and usually 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
Saturdays and Sundays. The only difference 
is that he will be serving as consultant 
rather than president, a position he has 
held at the company at 1195 Union since it 
was organized in 1930. 

Otto G. Stoltz, board chairman and presi- 
dent of Cannon Mills Co., based in Kan- 
napolis, N.C., said, “Lou Barringer has made 
a long and valuable contribution to Cannon 
and the cotton industry. We are very proud 
to have been associated with him.” 

While Truman was a U.S. senator from 
Missouri, he and Barringer met on one of 
Truman’s visits to the Bootheel. Thereafter 
they often discussed agricultural matters, 
especially cotton. Barringer helped Truman 
learn a great deal about cotton and said 
that as senator and later as President, 
Truman was a big help in agricultural legis- 
lation, including cotton programs. 

During the Truman administration, Bar- 
ringer frequently visited the White House, 
often for meetings with the President con- 
cerning agriculture, but sometimes on ef- 
forts related to the then-developing space 
program and other Truman programs, he 
recalled. 


“Once I visited Truman six straight days 

in the White House,” he said. 
er spent so much time in Washing- 
ton that he kept a room at all times at the 
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Mayflower Hotel. Even today, he has a 
White House pass given him by Truman. 

“In those days, synthetic fibers were just 
getting going, and we had to work to ward 
off their efforts to take over our cotton 
markets,” he said. 

Through the years in which he was a 
factor in agricultural and cotton legislation, 
Barringer worked behind the scenes. He 
never accepted an official position, but was 
close to numerous U.S. senators and repre- 
sentatives and high government officials. 

Truman was “knowledgeable and fair 
about agriculture, including cotton,” said 
Barringer. In fact, the former President 
worked on a farm his parents owned near 
Independence, MO., as a youngster. 
“Truman was agriculture all the way,” said 
Barringer. 

In the 1940s, Barringer said, he was able 
to swing one the biggest advance bookings 
of cotton in history. Anderson, Clayton & 
Co., which no longer is in the cotton busi- 
ness, was financing some California cotton 
producers’ crops. A-C planned to buy the 
cotton as it was ginned. Barringer asked 
how many bales would be involved and was 
told 70,000 to 80,000 bales. 

“I told them we would buy all of it,” he 
said, “and it turned out to be a total of 
78,000 bales. We paid the current market 
price each day when the farmers were ready 
to sell the cotton. 

Barringer’s presence in agricultural policy 
efforts hs continued throughout his career. 
His collection of Washington memorabilia 
includes large signed photographs of 
Truman, key Truman aides with whom he 
worked and former President Lyndon B. 
Johnson, as well as invitations to gatherings 
like the “housewarming” former Vice Presi- 
dent Nelson Rockefeller held for his new 
quarters in 1975. 

During the Carter administration, when 
cotton exports were lagging, Barringer re- 
called, “The Export-Import Bank head was 
resisting a $75-million loan to Japan for the 
purchase of cotton.” Barringer said he and 
some Southern senators worked closely, and 
the senators finally persuaded former Presi- 
dent Carter to push for the loan. 

“If Japan hadn't received it and bought 
the cotton, prices for cotton probably would 
have dropped quite a bit, and our exports 
would have been down sharply. That didn't 
cost the taxpayers a penny, because Japan 
pays its obligations.” 

Barringer in 1918 started his cotton career 
with Cannon Mills as a “squidge,” or clerk, 
in Concord, N.C. Later he moved to the 
firm's cotton department in Atlanta. Final- 
ly, in 1930, Charles A. Cannon, who was 
board chairman and president, decided the 
company was using so much cotton it 
should open its own cotton firm. So L. T. 
Barringer & Co. was founded here. Today, 
John W. Barringer, a son who is a Collier- 
ville farmer, serves as assistant to the presi- 
dent of the cotton company. The younger 
Barringer has been a prime mover in the 
group organizing the Mid-South Agricenter, 
Inc., for Memphis. 

In 1976, Barringer was honored with a 
surprise dinner at the Mayflower. Many 
speakers lauded the Memphian, including 
Truman’s daughter, Margaret Truman 
Daniel; Rep. Ed Jones (D-Tenn.), former 
Sen. James O. Eastland (D-Miss.), former 
Sen. William Fulbright (D-Ark.), and former 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville Freeman. 
He was praised for working in the thick of 
congressional battles over cotton legislation 
for more than 35 years. 
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Mrs. Daniel recalled that Barringer had 
campaigned for Truman in 1938, 1944 and 
1948. “I don’t have much to say except I 
love you,” she said. “To this day, he is a 
close family friend.“ 


IS OUR NATIONAL POLICY ONE 
OF RENEGING ON INTERNA- 
TIONAL AGREEMENTS? 


HON. NICK JOE RAHALL II 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


@ Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Speaker, it ap- 
pears the Reagan administration’s na- 
tional energy policy has become one of 
reneging on international agreements 
with our European allies. As a nation 
blessed with abundant reserves of 
fossil fuels, including the largest re- 
coverable coal reserves in the world, 
the United States has been a leader in 
the move away from high dependency 
on OPEC oil and toward a greater reli- 
ance on coal; both domestically and 
abroad through the export of steam 
coal. 

However, the Reagan administration 
through the Department of Energy 
has made it a policy to renege on in- 
ternational cooperative efforts dealing 
with coal utilization. It has proposed 
pulling Federal funds from the SRC- 
II synethic fuels demonstration 
project in Morgantown, W. Va., leav- 
ing our German and Japanese part- 
ners in the cold. And now, the Energy 
Department has announced the with- 
drawal of its participation from the 
Grimethorpe pressurized fluidized bed 
combustion project in the United 
Kingdom. This experimental project is 
a cooperative effort between the 
United States, Germany, and the 
United Kingdom to develop a data 
base for fluidized bed combustion 
technology which could then be used 
in commercial application. This proc- 
ess is perhaps the most promising 
method of burning high-sulfur coal in 
a sound environmental manner. 

Besides the international ramifica- 
tions of the administration’s apparent 
disregard for energy research and de- 
velopment agreements, the most ap- 
palling aspect of this country’s with- 
drawal from the Grimethorpe project 
is that while we have already invested 
$25 million, we will not be entitled to 
reap the benefits of the experimental 
results. In other words, the United 
States will lose access to any informa- 
tion dealing with this project due to 
its withdrawal. 

This says one thing about the 
Reagan administration’s concept of 
energy research and development. It is 
shortsighted, to say the least. 

According to Energy Department 
personnel involved with the Grime- 
thorpe project and with the agency’s 
fluidized bed program in general, the 
loss of data from the international 
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project will have a grave impact on 
our domestic program in this area. 
The experimental data from Grime- 
thorpe would hasten the development 
of this technology in the United 
States and thus, save money in the 
agency’s research and development 
program. Without this data, domestic 
projects will suffer a setback which 
will effectively prolong the develop- 
ment of fluidized bed combustion 
technology for commercial uses. 

From what I have been told, for an 
additional $12 million the United 
States could complete its commitment 
to the Grimethorpe project, and to 
our German and British partners, and 
gain the benefits associated with the 
data being produced. 

While I realize the need for control- 
ling our Nation’s budget, I believe to 
sacrifice critical data on high-sulfur 
coal combustion while losing a $25 mil- 
lion investment seems inconsistent 
with the administration’s desire for ac- 
countability and efficiency. Further- 
more, it concerns me that this country 
is recklessly reneging on international 
energy commitments forged with an 
element of mutual trust and coopera- 
tion with our European allies. With 
the type of energy policy being ad- 
vanced by the Reagan administration, 
this Nation may continue to languish 
within the weakening grip of foreign 
oil dependence. We are not only turn- 
ing our backs on our European allies 
by backtracking on international proj- 
ects, we are also undercutting our own 
national interests. 


SOCIAL SECURITY COURT 
HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


@ Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I today 
introduce legislation which would es- 
tablish a social security court and pro- 
vide specific statutory authority for 
the current appeals council which 
would be reconstituted as the review 
board. This legislation is designed to 
focus attention on the social security 
appeals process which we expect to ex- 
plore in depth later this Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I introduce this legisla- 
tion as a vehicle for discussion of the 
appeals process which is playing an 
ever more important role in the dis- 
ability program. I have an open mind 
on this legislation and welcome the 
views of the administration and other 
interested parties. 

While I recognize this may not be an 
approach many may want to take, it is 
an approach that has been recom- 
mended by the National Commission 
on Social Security and earlier by the 
Center for Administrative Justice, and 
it addresses clearly many of the issues 
and problems now apparent in the 
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social security appeals process. It is in 
that spirit that I hope we can use this 
bill as a forum to improve that proc- 
ess. 


The appeals process continues to 
play a greater role in social security 
decisionmaking. In 1964 under 3 per- 
cent of disability allowances were 
made at the Federal appeals level—the 
ALJ’s and the courts. In 1980 this 
figure stood at 21 percent. Over the 
years it has become clear that there 
are unacceptable variances in how 
cases are decided at the State agency 
level and the ALJ and court level. Last 
year the Congress took some remedial 
action in requiring the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services to insti- 
tute a program of own-motion review 
so that ALJ allowances would not go 
unreviewed as they have for the last 5 
years. We also closed the record after 
the ALJ hearing and foreclosed the 
authority of the Secretary to pull 
cases back to the administrative proc- 
ess just because he could not defend 
them in court. The conferees on the 
1980 disability amendments in reject- 
ing an administration proposal to 
change the susbstantial evidence 
rule” instructed the National Commis- 
sion on Social Security to “examine 
the disability adjudication and appeals 
process generally and deal specifically 
with such elements as the administra- 
tion proposals for judicial review in 
addition to alternative approaches 
such as a disability court.” 


The National Commission reported 
back in March of this year advocating 
as the center piece of its section on 
the appeals process the creation of a 
specialized administrative court under 
article I of the Constitution. The Com- 
mission report states: 


This new court could make significant im- 
provements in the appeals process. Because 
they reviewed only Social Security cases, 
judges of the court would acquire an exper- 
tise in the area that judges in Federal Dis- 
trict Courts usually lack. By creating a uni- 
form body of precedential material, the 
court’s decisions would have a significant 
effect on the earlier stages of the adjudica- 
tive process as well. With all appeals going 
to a single court, it could no longer be 
argued, as it is now, that the need for uni- 
form nationwide decisions precludes using 
the sometimes conflicting decisions of the 
several circuit courts as binding precedents. 


In reaching its recommendations the 
Commission was greatly influenced by 
the earlier report of the Center for 
Administrative Justice which had also 
been requested by our committee. The 
Center report noted the lack of a 
precedent-setting mechanism which 
would provide guidance at all levels of 
adjudication. They pointed out that 
the State agency ignored court cases 
within their jurisdiction while ALJ’s 
might or might not follow them. The 
social security court would provide 
case-law precedent which would be 
binding on all levels of adjudication 
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and where its policy determination 
were at odds with those of the claim- 
ant community or the Social Security 
Administration these differences could 
be submitted to the Congress for reso- 
lution. 

The second major argument for the 
court cited by the Commission was 
that it “would help lessen the conges- 
tion in the Federal courts.” Last year 
approximately 8,000 social security 
and SSI cases were filed in Federal dis- 
trict court and the pending backlog of 
cases stands at about 18,000. Hopefully 
the social security court could more 
expeditiously deal with the high 
volume of cases. Presumably the dis- 
trict court system would be reduced as 
a result of this legislation, or not en- 
larged as has been done periodically in 
past years. 

The bill I introduce today would 
follow quite closely the National Com- 
mission recommendation. It also fol- 
lows the structure of the bill intro- 
duced by my predecessor, Hon. James 
Burke, in the 95th Congress. It would 
be structured on the pattern of the 
Tax Court. Its 20 judges would be ap- 
pointed by the President for a term of 
10 years, and the President would des- 
ignate a chief judge to administer the 
system. Commissioners could be ap- 
pointed by the chief judge as in the 
Tax Court who could carry out ‘“mag- 
istrate” functions in dealing with the 
caseload. There would be divisions of 
the court so that cases could be heard 
throughout the United States, and a 
review mechanism would be estab- 
lished so that decisions having policy 
implication would be reviewed by the 
court en banc or by panels of judges. 
Appeals from decisions of the social 
security court could be made to the 
U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia on the basis of 
constitutionality or statutory interpre- 
tation. 

This legislation differs from that in- 
troduced by Congressman Burke in 
that it would create a social security 
rather than a disability court. This 
was done to prevent a cumbersome 
mechanism whereby disability issues 
would have gone to the new court 
while the nondisability issues would go 
to the district courts. Thus, a case 
with both insured status and disability 
issues would have to have been split. 
Although over 90 percent of the case- 
load will be disability, the social secu- 
rity court should have no trouble deal- 
ing with the other types of social secu- 
rity litigation. Similarly the idea of of- 
fering the claimant two alternative ap- 
peals mechanism as in the tax area 
seems inappropriate for social secu- 
rity. 

The bill introduced today departs 
from the National Commission recom- 
mendation in that it retains an admin- 
istrative appeals body after the ALJ 
level. I am aware of the very valid 
criticism which is made of this body as 
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presently constituted. This is undoubt- 
edly true. The elimination of the 
appeal court own-motion review func- 
tion, the periodic transfer of its pro- 
gram analyst to the field to expedite 
cases, and the deemphasis of its medi- 
cal staff have all added substance to 
charges that it was merely a bureau- 
cratic layer rather than an entity car- 
rying out a legitimate function. Some 
ALJ suggest elimination of Appeals 
Council and substitution of direct 
appeal to the court or some peer 
review mechanism. The National Com- 
mission suggests that the social secu- 
rity court should “take over the appel- 
late functions now in the hands of the 
Appeals Council and the Federal dis- 
trict courts.” However, if there was no 
Appeals Council or review board, the 
social security court would have to 
handle a much greater workload than 
contemplated. 

Fifty-two percent of the ALJ affirm- 
ances of denials of benefits were ap- 
pealed in 1980 and although 87 per- 
cent of these were upheld by the Ap- 
peals Council only 20 percent of these 
denials were subsequently appealed to 
the district courts. It is probably valid 
to assume that not as many ALJ deci- 
sions would be appealed to the social 
security court as would be appealed to 
the Appeals Council, but the workload 
increase to the court for direct appeal 
from the ALJ decision would be sig- 
nificant. Moreover, this does not take 
into account the additional appeal of 
ALJ allowances by the Government 
under an own-motion review mecha- 
nism. This too could be a very signifi- 
cant workload addition to the court. 
These were some of the aspects cited 
by the Center for Administrative Jus- 
tice report in recommending retention 
of the Appeals Council structure. 
Direct appeal of ALJ decision also 
puts the Government in the anomo- 
lous situation of having to appeal its 
own decision. 

This legislation, thus, rests on the 
assumption that the Appeals Council 
Review Board serves a legitimate func- 
tion in both funneling appeals and in 
formulating a uniform governmental 
position that can be presented to the 
social security court. It would estab- 
lish a statutory base for a review 
board which would generally carry out 
the existing functions of the Appeals 
Council in a more effective manner. It 
would differ from the existing Council 
in that the board would be composed 
of persons who have served as ALJ’s 
adjudicating social security cases. The 
review board shall take requests for 
review of decisions by claimants and 
by the Social Security Administration. 
The board may affirm, reverse, or 
modify the ALJ decision or remand 
the case for further proceeding to the 
ALJ. The board may consider new evi- 
dence in any case only where it is ma- 
terial to the issue to be decided and 
there was good cause for failure to in- 
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corporate it into the record previously. 
And, of course, the decision of the 
review board would constitute the 
final decision of the Secretary and be 
subject to court review. 


BASEBALL TITLES FOR ARIZONA 
STATE UNIVERSITY AND 
GRAND CANYON COLLEGE 


HON. ELDON RUDD 


OF ARIZONA 
, IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


@ Mr. RUDD. Mr. Speaker, sports 
news from Arizona might not always 
receive top billing here in Washington, 
but two great institutions within my 
State do deserve special mention for 
their baseball victories last night. The 
Arizona State University Sun Devils 
beat Oklahoma State, 7 to 4, to win 
their fifth National Collegiate Athletic 
Association baseball title and second 
under head coach Jim Brock. 

A smaller, but no less deserving 
school, Grand Canyon College, won its 
championship game yesterday in the 
National Association of Intercollegiate 
Athletics tournament with an 11 to 4 
win over Winthrop College of Rock 
Hill, S.C. The Antelopes’ NAIA title 
was their second in a row and first 
under new coach Gil Stafford. 

Both of these teams have a history 
of success on the diamond and Mon- 
day’s victories should be an additional 
boost of pride for those associated 
with the two schools and all residents 
of Arizona. I share in the celebration 
of both Arizona State University and 
Grand Canyon College. 


BIG BUSINESS PLACES AIDES IN 
CONGRESS 


HON. HAROLD E. FORD 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


@ Mr. FORD of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, a recent article written in a Mem- 
phis newspaper revealed that since 
1976, 25 of the country’s major corpo- 
rations have paid the salaries, ex- 
penses, and fringe benefits of 54 young 
executives to work with key House and 
Senate subcommittees. 

The program is operated by the Con- 
ference Board, a 60-year-old nonprofit 
organization which includes among its 
membership 4,000 corporations, labor 
unions, and universities. 

The program raises potential ques- 
tions of conflict of interest, and I have 
submitted the following article in 
order that readers themselves can 
make their judgments regarding the 
program: 
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CORPORATE AIDES FILL KEY CONGRESSIONAL 
Rolxs 


(By John Bennett) 


WasHInctTon.—Some of the largest corpo- 
rations in America pay the salaries of key 
staff assistants in Congress. 

These corporate interns have played and 
continue to play major roles in drafting leg- 
islation, and some are given credit as chief 
movers behind the enactment of federal 
laws. 

Records show that some corporate interns 
are being assigned to key committees in 
Congress that enact legislation directly af- 
fecting their companies. 

Few Americans are aware that, since 1976, 
25 of the country’s blue-ribbon corporate 
giants have paid the salaries, expenses and 
fringe benefits of 54 promising young 
middle- management executives to join the 
government world in Washington. 

The interns have set aside a year’s climb 
up the executive ladder to accept assign- 
ment as staffers to major House and Senate 
subcommittees where they gain intimate 
access to government information affecting 
private enterprise. 

These midcareer transplants to Congress 
owe their Washington plunge to The Con- 
ference Board, a 60-year-old nonprofit orga- 
nization whose board members include 4,000 
corporations, labor unions and universities. 
The corporations pay their Washington- 
based employees through the board. 

This year, 10 corporate executives—6 in 
the House and 4 in the Senate—are busily at 
work on major subcommittees analyzing ev- 
erything from income tax reductions to syn- 
thetic fuel project financing. 

Despite safeguards, it is an assignment 
fraught with potential for conflict of inter- 
est. 

Sen. Dale Bumpers (D-Ark.) seriously 
questions the propriety of the program. 

“It at least raises the question of serious 
conflicts of interest,” Bumpers said. “I can 
see how an argument might be made for the 
program, but I see that it also raises serious 
problems. I certainly would not want some- 
one from Common Cause on my staff, and I 
wouldn’t want anyone whose salary is paid 
for by private enterprise on my staff, either. 

“I'm not saying any of these people would 
do anything improper, but it raises that 
question,” Bumpers added. “It just isn’t 
worth it.” 

New York officals of The Conference 
Board claim they scrupulously avoid any 
possibility of a conflict of interest in their 
Congressional assistant program. 

“The overall aim of the program is to con- 
tribute to better understanding and commu- 
nication between the United States Con- 
gress and the private sector,” a board publi- 
cation states. “The experience offered these 
men and women is to learn about the legis- 
lative decision-making process while work- 
ing with the staff of a congressional com- 
mittee during one legislative session of Con- 


gress. 

“The responsibilities proposed for a con- 
gressional assistant are carefully reviewed 
by The Conference Board, the sponsoring 
corporation and the congressional commit- 
tee to anticipate and avoid any real or ap- 
parent conflict of interest between their as- 
signment and their corporation.” 

But 1981 assignments show several poten- 
tial conflicts. Several executives are as- 
signed to committees or subcommittees that 
study legislation directly affecting the com- 
panies. 

Under the program, the corporation-paid 
staffer is assigned to a specific subcommit- 
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tee and is under the direct supervision of 
the chairman of that subcommittee. 

Staffers are assigned to legislative work 
that supposedly would not benefit the home 
office, although safeguards can hardly pre- 
vent all benefits gained through contacts in 
Congress. 

At the very least, in a general way, many 
of the corporations have reaped benefits of 
federal legislation their employes helped get 
through Congress. 

An example is passage of the 1979 Paper 
Reduction Act. A General Motors Corp. pro- 
duction executive organized field hearings 
to take testimony and made key recommen- 
dations on the law’s content to Sen. Lawton 
Chiles (D-Fla.), chairman of the subcommit- 
tee that drafted the legislation. 

The law set up a process for eliminating a 
duplication of paperwork, including paper- 
work that falls on corporations. 

General Motors has sent five of its top ex- 
ecutives to Washington under the program. 

“We consider the program a valuable and 
unique resource, enabling some few of our 
promising young executives to participate 
actively in the Washington scene for a 
period of time long enough to provide sig- 
nificant experience,” said Thomas A. 
Murphy, chairman of the board of General 
Motors. 

“Each of those who have taken part bene- 
fitted personally,” he said. “On their return, 
we gained from their increased knowledge 
and understanding. And we have firsthand 
reports that they brought to their assigned 
sector of the Congress a sense of the busi- 
ness world that was otherwise lacking.” 

C. R. Blundell, vice president of personnel 
for General Foods Corp., said, “There is no 
possible way currently we could provide the 
internal experience which offers the expo- 
sure to the working of our federal system of 
government that one gets through the Con- 
gressional Assistant Program.” 

In 1977, Allan Cors, vice president and di- 
rector of government affairs for Corning 
Glass Works, commented about one of the 
company’s executives sent to Washington 
under the program. 

“The program has been very good for him 
and Corning Glass Works,” Cors said. “Joe’s 
experience has definitely made him a much 
more valuable resource to the company. His 
better understanding of the governmental 
process has given him a substantially en- 
hanced ability to make decisions now, as 
well as the future.” 

The praise doesn’t all come from the pri- 
vate sector. 

Chiles, chairman of the Senate Federal 
Spending Practices and Open Government 
Subcommittee, praised Stephen Cole, a 
General Foods executive assigned to his su- 
pervision. 

“Steve turned out to be a real tiger,” 
Chiles said. 

Another assistant assigned to Chiles’ sub- 
committee was Richard R. Grosse of Gener- 
al Motors who arranged field hearings on 
the 1979 Paperwork Reduction Act. 

“He virtually drafted the legislation,” said 
a subcommittee staffer who worked with 
Grosse. “He briefed the senator on what he 
recommended him to do.” 

Some assignments raise immediate ques- 
tions: 

Richard E. Storat, chief project engineer 
for Bethlehem Steel Corporation, has been 
assigned this year to the House Committee 
on Energy and Commerce Subcommittee on 
Fossil and Synthetic Fuels. 

Bethlehem Steel is involved with Westing- 
house in a proposed methanol plant at 
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Johnstown, Pa., and the project is pending 
for approval before the new U.S. Synthetic 
Fuels Corporation. 

Storat’s subcommittee is responsible for 
initial drafting of legislation affecting syn- 
thetic fuel projects. 

U.S. Steel Corp. assigned a $36,000-a-year 
environmental engineer to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

That committee has major responsibility 
over legislation dealing with the nation’s 
natural resources, such as coal used in the 
production of steel. The committee recently 
drafted legislation that would give steel 
companies extensions on meeting clean air 
deadlines. £ 

Denis W. Ray, a mill superintendent with 
Aluminum Company of America, is assigned 
to a House subcommittee on mines and 


mining. 

A. Lyell Rushton III, an advisor on inter- 
national public affairs with Mobil Oil Cor- 
poration, is assigned to the Senate Banking 
Subcommittee on International Finance and 
Monetary Policy. 

Michael J. Prendergast, a tax assistant 
with U.S. Steel, is assigned to the House 
Committee on the Budget.e 


NATIONAL ITALIAN AMERICAN 
HERITAGE WEEK 


HON. CLAUDINE SCHNEIDER 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1981 


@ Mrs. SCHNEIDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
acknowledge the importance of Italian 
Americans and the cultural richness 
which they have brought to our soci- 
etal community in the United States, 
by cosponsoring House Resolution 145, 
requesting the President to declare 
the week of June 7 to 13 as National 
Italian American Heritage Week. As 
the Representative of the largest con- 
centration of Italo-Americans of any 
congressional district, I would like to 
pay tribute to this rich cultural group, 
which has not only influenced the 
state of Rhode Island, but also has 
played a substantial role in shaping 
the essence of a country we take great 
pride in calling the land of opportuni- 
ty, diversity, chance for acceptance, 
growth and progress. 

Two bronze plaques in the Italian- 
ethnic area of Providence, Federal 
Hill, are dedicated to the men of the 
Muratori and Garafalo families whose 
fruit stands were located on that site 
for 40 years. These men came to this 
country, worked their way through 
the depression and successfully sup- 
ported their families as fruit vendors. 
The Italian Americans, many of whom 
are the descendents of early immi- 
grants, have contributed to the arts, 
medicine, education, construction 
trades, business, the list goes on. 

In 1950, John O. Pastore of Rhode 
Island, became the first Italian Ameri- 
can to be elected to the U.S. Senate. In 
years to come, Senator Pastore was 
followed by many distinguished Ital- 
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ian Americans who later joined the 
House and the Senate. Senator Pas- 
tore is only one example of the Italian 
Americans who, to this day, are the 
cultural and economic backbone of my 
State. 

The declaration of a National Italian 
American Heritage Week, like the 
bronze plaques, signifies the contribu- 
tions of generations of a people who 
have had a significant impact on our 
nation. More importantly, it reminds 
us that our country is still that place 
where we as Americans can pull to- 
gether during hard times and experi- 
ence successful triumph. 


CAN WE AVOID AN ARMS RACE 
IN SPACE? 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


è Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, whatever one’s views on the 
value of an aggressive civilian space 
program, or on the negotiation of a 
strategic arms treaty with the Soviet 
Union, he should be concerned about 
the militarization of space. In fact, an 
arms race in space will undermine 
both the efforts to exploit the peace- 
ful uses of space, and the efforts to 
achieve some sort of military balance 
between the two superpowers. 

I am one who believes the beneficial 
uses of space are far greater than we 
yet imagine, and the development of 
space technologies offers benefits to 
all the people of the Earth. It also 
seems evident that extending the arms 
race into space, in whatever form, is 
destabilizing and counterproductive. 
Yet, the United States is cutting back 
on civilian space programs, dramatical- 
ly increasing military programs, and 
dedicating a larger share of the Space 
Shuttle payloads to military and intel- 
ligence uses. These budgetary deci- 
sions are de facto space policy deci- 
sions, although the policy we are 
making is generally unknown and un- 
recognized in the Congress. Former 
Air Force Secretary, and now Deputy 
Administrator of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, Dr. 
Hans Mark, made this point when he 
recently noted: 

NASA is in fact a minor user and not the 
driver (of the Space Shuttle). That’s some- 
thing the NASA folks don’t like to hear, but 
it is true. 

Mr. Speaker, there is time to avoid 
an arms race in space. Dr. George B. 
Kistiakowsky, former science advisor 
to President Eisenhower, discussed 
this subject in a recent article which I 
commend to my colleagues. 

The article follows: 
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ARMS RACE IN SPACE?—BIG PUSH FOR 
ANTISATELLITE WEAPONS SHOULD BE AVOIDED 
(By George B. Kistiakowsky and Kosta 
Tsipis) 

The successful maiden flight of the space 
shuttle Columbia has reawakened keen in- 
terest in the uses of outer space, including 
the role that military forces should play 
there. 

Quite early in the Space Age, the U.S. mil- 
itary was mostly interested in the uses of 
outer space for manned warfare, and funded 
such science-fiction studies as “The Strate- 
gic Defense of Cis-Lunar Space.” But, as the 
recognition grew of the military advantages 
offered by the panoramic view of Earth 
from atmospheric heights, the military 
became involved in a variety of unmanned 
missions designed to increase the effective- 
ness of the armed forces that are deployed 
on Earth. 

The military space budget reached $5.3 
billion in fiscal 1979, rose to $7.4 billion in 
fiscal 1981 and, judging by the plans of the 
Reagan Administration, will be double that 
by fiscal 1985. Compared with these figures, 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration’s fiscal 1981 budget is $5.1 billion, a 
substantial fraction of which is allocated for 
the space shuttle, which will serve military 
as well as civilian projects. 

The United States and, to a lesser extent, 
the Soviet Union have become increasingly 
dependent on outer space for the smooth 
operation of their armed forces. For exam- 
ple, most long-terms, strategic intelligence- 
gathering is conducted by satellites that fly 
over the nations of the world and photo- 
graph military, industrial and agricultural 
activities and installations, providing timely 
and reliable information. 

Since the early 1960s, satellites have also 
been used to monitor compliance with arms- 
limitation agreements as they came into 
force. It is quite doubtful that agreements 
such as SALT I would have been concluded 
without the capability of satellites to moni- 
tor compliance. In time of war, satellites 
could track battlefield activities and the de- 
ployment of the combatants, as was done by 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
during the last Arab-Israeli war. The cam- 
eras of modern satellites can scan large 
areas of land and also zoom in to transmit 
detailed information. 

Synchronous satellites whose rate of 
travel enables them to remain over the same 
point on the earth’s surface, positioned 
about 21,000 miles above the Equator, stare 
continuously at the Soviet Union and pro- 
vide almost instantaneous warnings of 
Soviet missile launchings. Such early-warn- 
ing satellites can detect both intercontinen- 
tal ballistic missiles and submarine-based 
ballistic missiles, and in seconds warn our 
military commands if the numbers launched 
suggest the start of an attack, rather than 
routine testing. 

One of the satellites’ most important mili- 
tary functions is carrying the bulk of com- 
munications among our forces based around 
the world. Any developments that would 
make military communication satellites vul- 
nerable in time of war would seriously 
threaten the combat capabilities of our 


forces. 

The United States makes much more ex- 
tensive use of outer space for these activi- 
ties than does the Soviet Union. Although 
the United States has fewer but perhaps 
more elaborate and sophisticated systems in 
space, it has grown more reliant on space 
for its daily military operations and derives 
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greater advantages from space. The Soviet 
Union does not appear to be experimenting 
with the more sophisticated uses of space, 
probably because our open society offers 
the Soviets easier ways to acquire the infor- 
mation that they desire about us. Thus any 
military developments that would restrict 
the usefulness of outer space are most likely 
to work against the security interests of the 
United States. 

Outer space so far has remained free of 
weapons of any kind. An international 
treaty to which the United States and the 
Soviet Union adhere forbids the deployment 
in space of weapons of mass destruction“ 
that is primarily, nuclear warheads. 

Stimulated probably by intelligence leaks 
that the Soviet Union is working on anti- 
satellite weapons, there has been recent 
speculation in our press that it is possible, 
and even desirable, to place weapons sys- 
tems in space that could either damage sat- 
ellites or electronically impede their func- 
tions. There has even appeared journalistic 
hyperbole to the effect that it would be pos- 
sible, within the next decade or so, to 
deploy death- ray“ weapons in outer space 
that could protect the United States from a 
missile attack. Such claims are totally un- 
supported by technological reality, and are 
science fiction best left to Hollywood. They 
seem to reflect the shortsighted desire of 
some military planners to extend the arms 
race into outer space. 

Regrettably, both superpowers have al- 
ready taken the first steps in this direction. 
In the last decade, the Soviet Union has 
conducted unmanned satellite rendezvous in 
space that could be interpreted as anti-satel- 
lite weapons testing. Eleven of these might 
have been successful in the sense that one 
satellite passed within a half-mile of the 
other. The potential to damage U.S. satel- 
lites is presently limited to those in low 
orbits, but it has been cited as the reason 
the United States is now developing its own 
anti-satellite system. 

The space shuttle was begun as a civilian 
project by NASA, but military planners 
soon recognized its potential for placing 
heavy payloads in space. It has continued as 
a joint venture, still under NASA manage- 
ment but with the shuttle somewhat rede- 
signed to accommodate military needs. 

In the last few years, partly because of 
large budget overruns in the shuttle project, 
NASA has postponed scientific missions in 
space that were planned to utilize the shut- 
tle as the launch vehicle. The current dras- 
tic restrictions in civilian budgets proposed 
by the Reagan Administration will result in 
even less money for scientific objectives. 

The shuttle will most probably be used for 
placing in space commercial satellites that 
are now revolutionizing long-distance civil- 
ian communications, as well as transmission 
of commercial data and television programs. 
Nonetheless, one might expect that the ma- 
jority of shuttle payloads will turn out to be 
of interest to the armed forces, which are 
being promised rapidly rising budgets. Un- 
doubtedly their payloads will include still 
larger and more advanced satellites intend- 
ed for synchronous orbits, for which the sat- 
ellites must be equipped with powerful 
rocket-propulsion systems to lift them from 
the low orbits of the shuttle to 21,000 miles. 

The shuttle payloads can, of course, in- 
clude anti-satellite systems, but interference 
with the opponent’s intelligence satellites is 
contrary to the commitments made by the 
United States and the Soviet Union in 
SALT I and the unratified SALT II. Even 
the development of systems for this purpose 
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will threaten the benefits that we gain from 
the application of superior technology to 
outer space. Hence it is to our advantage to 
reach an agreement with the Soviet Union 
to stop the incipient anti-satellite projects 
under way. To engage, instead, in an anti- 
satellite arms race would be folly.e 


THE LOEBE JULIE CASE: AN EX- 
AMPLE OF WASTE IN DEFENSE 
SPENDING 


HON. TED WEISS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1981 


@ Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, waste in 
Government programs is the concern 
of every citizen. Yet an administration 
that professes to seek elimination of 
wasteful and excessive spending has 
ignored the largest source of waste in 
the Federal Government: the national 
defense budget. 

Some examples of waste in defense 
spending are well known. Pentagon in- 
terest in state-of-the-art equipment 
leads to gold plating, where millions 
are spent on technical improvements 
that provide no real military advan- 
tages. Unnecessary bases are kept 
open. Redundant weapons systems are 
purchased. 

Other examples are not well publi- 
cized. But when added up, they yield 
estimates such as that made by former 
Comptroller General Elmer Staats of 
up to $10 billion a year in defense 
waste. 

One example is the case of my con- 
stituent, Loebe Julie. Mr. Julie is an 
inventor and manufacturer of calibra- 
tions equipment which is used to keep 
our weapons in the highest possible 
state of readiness. If incorrectly cali- 
brated, weapons guidance systems will 
send missiles off course, to use a crude 
example. 

According to many experts and the 
Army itself, Mr. Julie manufactures 
an exceptionally accurate and reliable 
calibrations set. The Army has refused 
to purchase his equipment for field 
use, however, insisting that it is both 
too expensive and too sophisticated. 

Mr. Julie has argued that purchase 
and deployment of his equipment 
would save the Army about $600 mil- 
lion over its 20-year span of operation. 
Indeed, he has pointed out that the 
Army has likely wasted about $70 mil- 
lion over the past decade by purchas- 
ing equipment that either proved to be 
inadequate or was obsolete. 

A General Accounting Office study 
of this situation, requested by myself 
and Congressman JOSEPH P. ADDABBO, 
concluded that the Army “has not 
adequately considered” the Julie 
equipment. In fact, Army evaluations 
of Mr. Julie’s product “appear to be 
based on some questionable conclu- 
sions and assumptions, and largely 
ignore favorable impressions by Army 
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representatives who saw the equip- 
ment in operation,” according to the 
GAO report. 

The Army had questioned Mr. 
Julie’s assumptions made in develop- 
ing projected cost savings for the use 
of his equipment. But the GAO noted 
that the Army had either failed to de- 
velop accurate data of its own, or had 
simply not furnished it to GAO. 

The Secretary of the Army has or- 
dered his Department’s Inspector 
General to investigate the situation, 
and I am hopeful that the waste in- 
volved can be identified and corrected. 

But I must point out that there are 
strong indications that further investi- 
gation of the calibrations area is 
needed. GAO has suggested, for exam- 
ple, that such an investigation be 
made of the Army Metrology Calibra- 
tion Center—AMCC—Redstone Arse- 
nal, Ala., which has recently gained 
administrative control over much of 
Army purchasing and policy in this 
area. 

In addition, reports filtering back to 
the United States from Europe indi- 
cate that our system of calibrations 
deployment in that theater is plagued 
by mismanagement, inefficiency, and 
inadequate support. Highly trained, 
irreplaceable technicians are leaving 
the Army because conditions are in- 
imical to quality calibrations. 

The United States cannot afford a 
weak or inadquately maintained cali- 
brations system. Mr. Julie has done all 
of us a service in calling attention to 
this previously unheralded but critical 
area of military readiness. 

I am certain that there are hundreds 
of other men and women in the De- 
partment of Defense, the armed serv- 
ices, and civilian industry who can tes- 
tify to the waste that is countenanced 
each day by our Defense Establish- 
ment. We must continue our efforts to 
see that this waste is identified and 
eliminated. This cause is important 
not only to the small businessman 
such as Mr. Julie, but to every citizen 
with an interest in both effective use 
of Government funds and a strong na- 
tional defense.@ 


CYPRUS 1981: ONLY THE PAST IS 
CERTAIN 


HON. PHILIP R. SHARP 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


@ Mr. SHARP. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues the following essay on cur- 
rent elections in Cyprus and Turkey 
by Prof. John T. A. Koumoulides. The 
holding of democratic elections on the 
island is especially noteworthy in light 
of the history of international conflict 
and tension in this area, and I believe 
Professor Koumoulides provides inter- 
esting insights into this endeavor: 
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On Sunday 24 May the Greek inhabitants 
of Cyprus will be called to the polls to elect 
the next President of the Republic of 
Cyprus and thirty-five members of the 
Vouli (parliament). One month later the 
Turkish inhabitants of the island will go to 
the polls to elect their leaders. Western ob- 
servers consider this to be the most impor- 
tant election since the birth of the Republic 
of Cyprus in August of 1960. It is the first 
election without the impressive presence of 
the late President of the Republic, Arch- 
bishop Makarios. An election of great im- 
portance to the future of the Republic, 
therefore an election which now more than 
ever before demands unity, wisdom and po- 
litical and social discipline on the part of all 
the people of Cyprus. The future leaders of 
the two (Greek and Turkish) ethnic commu- 
nities of Cyprus will be faced with the 
major responsibility of helping to find just 
and lasting solutions to the chronic prob- 
lems of the island. The bitter truth is that 
the real victims, or I should say tragic vic- 
tims, of the tragedy of Cyprus are the 
Greek and Turkish inhabitants of the 
island. All others, whether Greeks, Turks, 
British, Americans, Russians, Arabs etc., are 
not but casual observers and outside “sym- 
pathizers“ of the drama being played on 
that lovely but tragic island. The stakes in 
Cyprus are so high and the tension so great 
that the coming elections in the Greek and 
Turkish communities are being closely ob- 
served by the international community. 
Cyprus is of great strategic importance to 
the west being regarded as “vital” to its “na- 
tional security”. The complex issues in this 
tiny, rich history, scenically beautiful coun- 
try carry the seeds of danger for the Greco- 
Turkish conflict and through Greece and 
Turkey NATO itself and the western alli- 
ance. 

On the Greek cypriot side seven political 
parties are contesting the May 24 elections. 
They are the ‘Democratic Party’ of current 
President Speros Kyprianou; the ‘Demo- 
cratic Rally’ of Mr. Glafkos Klerides; the 
communist party (AKEL) of Mr. Ezekias Pa- 
paioannou; the socialist party (EDEK) of 
Dr. Vassos Lyssarides; the ‘Union of the 
Centre’ of Mr. Tassos Papadopoulos; the 
‘New Democratic party’ of Mr. Alekos Mi- 
chaelides; and the ‘Pancyprian party’ of Mr. 
Chrysostomos Sofianos. On the Turkish 
side two major parties are contesting the 
June election. They are led by Dr. Kutchuk, 
ex-Vice President of the Republic of Cyprus 
and the current Turkish-cypriot leader Mr. 
R. Denktash. 

The intercommunal talks which first took 
place under the auspices of the U.N. Secre- 
tary-General Dr. Kurt Waldheim first be- 
tween the late President, Archbishop Ma- 
karios and Mr. R. Denktash (27 January 
and 12 February 1977), and again on 18 and 
19 May 1979 between President Speros Ky- 
prianou and Mr. R. Denktash continued in 
1980. However, because of the coming elec- 
tions on both sides Mr. Hugo J. Gobbi, spe- 
cial representative of the U.N., Secretary- 
General proposed a new time table for the 
intercommunal talks. 15 April 1981 constitu- 
tional aspects; 29 April, Territorial $ 
6 May, Resettlement of Varosha; 3 June, 
Initial practical measures; 8 July, constitu- 
tional aspects; and 15 July 1981, Territorial 
aspects. Thereafter the talks will revert to 
the normal weekly pace. However, other 
than the comfort of knowing that the two 
sides are at least talking to each other 
across the diplomatic table, no real progress 
has taken place in the intercommunal talks. 
Yet the problem of Cyprus continues to be 
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extremely critical and potentially danger- 
ous. Europe and the western world in gener- 
al needs an independent, strong, united and 
peaceful Cyprus. Today American ‘efforts’ 
to bring a just solution to the problem have 
had an extremely limited success. It is 
therefore time for a new, fresh approach to 
the problem. A new initiative to be vig- 
orously undertaken by the European Com- 
munity. England with a constitutional obli- 
gation should lead the new peace initiative 
assisted by Greece, Turkey and other Euro- 
pean states. 

The pre-1974 situation of Cyprus is now 
historical. A de-facto partition of the island 
is extremely dangerous, unrealistic and un- 
thinkable. What is possible is to maintain 
the unity and independence of Cyprus on a 
different arrangement. An arrangement 
which should include a bizonal constitution, 
with a strong federal government responsi- 
ble for the conduct of national defense, for- 
eign policy, and the economic affairs of the 
Republic of Cyprus. 

Only through serious and effective inter- 
communal] negotiations a viable and just so- 
lution to the tragic situation in Cyprus can 
be found. The two ethnic communities of 
Cyprus have capable and wise leaders who 
should be encouraged to meet, discuss, and 
solve their problems and find effective and 
lasting solutions to their difficulties and 
misunderstandings. An atmosphere of trust, 
confidence and justice must be created on 
Cyprus where Greeks and Turks might live 
and work together—with respect for each 
other’s religious, social and political rights— 
for social and economic progress. Greece 
and Turkey, so close geographically, must 
also attempt to put aside their antagonisms, 
polemics and general hostilities which en- 
danger the security of both—they should 
stop being prisoners of the past. Rather 
these two nations must realistically and dili- 
gently work to solve their problems and dif- 
ferences in Cyprus and the Aegean and help 
establish between themselves and with their 
Balkan neighbours an atmosphere of cultur- 
al, diplomatic, social and economic coopera- 
tion for peace, justice and prosperity in the 
area. 


MORE OPPOSITION TO METRIC 
HON. ELDON RUDD 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


@ Mr. RUDD. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced H.R. 1660, a bill to repeal the 
Metric Conversion Act of 1975. Since 
that time I have received literally hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of letters from 
people all over this Nation supporting 
that bill and expressing the hope that 
Congress will act favorably upon it 
soon. 

I think, Mr. Speaker, the time has 
come for a brief reminder of the need 
for my bill, of the necessity to repeal 
the Metric Conversion Act and abolish 
the Metric Board. 

There is a great misconception 
abroad in the land that United States 
conversion to the metric system is na- 
tional policy and that the Metric 
Board exists to implement that policy. 

The facts are that conversion to 
metric is not a matter of U.S. policy, 
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and the mission of the Metric Board 
should have been to encourage volun- 
tary adoption of the metric system— 
not using propaganda methods to 
scare the public into believing that 
they ought to accept metric because 
the law dictates it. 

Furthermore, there is nothing new 
about voluntary use of metric meas- 
urement in this country. Such use has 
been authorized since 1966—115 years 
ago. There has been no success during 
these years because the American 
people do not favor conversion. 

Other facts we all should be aware 
of, Mr. Speaker, include the informa- 
tion that Great Britain and Canada 
both regret their statutory acceptance 
of metric, and efforts are underway in 
both nations to return to the pre- 
metric status quo. 

Conversion to metric would unfavor- 
ably affect all aspects of our lives and 
subject Americans to a financial 
burden of billions of dollars in this 
conversion of weights and measures. 

I recently read through some of the 
materials used for National Metric 
Week, May 10 to 16. Included was a 
true-false quiz testing a person’s 
knowledge of metric, a metric cross 
word puzzle and other propagandistic 
items that attempted to ridicule legiti- 
mate opposition to metric. There is a 
devious effort to convince the Nation 
that metric conversion is mandatory. 
This is false. 

The forces that wish to impose the 
metric system on the people of our 
country should draft legislation to do 
so legally for consideration of the Con- 
gress. The people deserve honesty.@ 


JAMES RIORDAN 
HON. JOHN G. FARY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


@ Mr. FARY. Mr. Speaker, all of us in 
this body have been shocked recently 
by the attempts on the lives of Presi- 
dent Reagan and His Holiness, Pope 
John Paul II. We all are blessed by 
their recovery and their near-miracu- 
lous return to sound health. 

I regret that such good fortune was 
not the case for the citizens of the city 
of Chicago this week. I just received 
the tragic news that the first deputy 
superintendent of the Chicago Police 
Department, James J. Riordan, died 
last weekend from gunshot wounds re- 
ceived in the line of duty. Although 
off-duty at the time, Deputy Superin- 
tendent Riordan attempted to quell a 
minor disturbance in a downtown res- 
taurant. The fact that the second- 
ranking officer in the department has 
fallen victim under such seemingly in- 
nocuous circumstances numbs my 
senses. 

James Riordan was a “policeman’s 
policeman” who enjoyed the wide- 
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spread respect and friendship of the 
entire police force. After joining the 
department in 1947, he rose quickly 
through the ranks, as sergeant, lieu- 
tenant, and captain. He held eight 
command positions during his career, 
and in 1965 was named “outstanding 
district commander of the year” by 
the highly respected Chicago Crime 
Commission. It is reported that at one 
point, J. J. was offered the 
superintendent’s position. However, 
his skills and intelligence as an admin- 
istrator, and his savvy as a streetcop, 
convinced him to forgo the opportuni- 
ty, retaining his reputation as a “po- 
liceman’s policeman.” 

The ultimate irony was struck when 
it was discovered that the accused as- 
sailant was a former Davenport, Iowa, 
policeman himself. 

We seem to be a battered people of 
late. To say that James Riordan 
cannot be replaced is a gross under- 
statement. I offer my prayers and con- 
dolences to his wife, Loretto, and his 
seven children. 


TERRORIST LEADERS IN 
WASHINGTON 


HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


@ Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I was shocked to receive a press 
release—Information Note No. 3581, 
June 5, 1981—from the United Nations 
Centre Against Apartheid announcing 
a conference on the United States and 
South Africa held at Howard Universi- 
ty and which listed the speakers as in- 
cluding B. Akporode Clark, chairman 
of the U.N. Special Committee on 
Apartheid; Oliver R. Tambo, presi- 
dent, African National Congress 
(ANC); Moses Garoeb, administrative 
secretary of the South West African 
People’s Organization (SWAPO); Rep- 
resentative WILLIAM Gray, vice-chair- 
man, Congressional Black Caucus; Dr. 
Robert Cummings, Department of Af- 
rican Studies, Howard University; 
Canon Robert C. S. Powell, director, 
African Office, National Council of 
Churches; and Randall Robinson, di- 
rector of Transafrica. 

It is shocking that two high-level 
leaders of Soviet-dominated terrorist 
groups, the African National Congress 
and South West Africa People’s Orga- 
nization, were permitted to enter the 
United States and travel without re- 
striction. 

While in Washington, Tambo met 
with some Members of the House and 
Senate in an effort to lend an aura of 
credibility to his brutal terrorist orga- 
nization. 

I understand that this Marxist ter- 
rorist today plans to visit Atlanta, and 
lunch with its mayor, Maynard Jack- 
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son. That Mr. Jackson, properly occu- 
pied with directing a manhunt for the 
killers of innocent children in his city, 
should meet with a man who directs 
the murder of innocent people in 
South Africa—both black and white— 
is an affront to decent people. 

It is also the height of illogic for At- 
lanta’s mayor to meet with a terrorist 
boss whose henchmen have maimed 
and killed innocent civilians—both 
black and white—in South Africa, 
while at the same time refusing to 
meet with the South African Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, or indeed 
any official of the South African Gov- 
ernment. 

It is my understanding that the 
State Department in response to ques- 
tions by John Rees, Washington 
bureau chief of the Review of the 
News, admitted that Tambo received 
his visa in error from the U.S. Embas- 
sy in Lusaka, Zambia, and stated that 
the State Department recognizes that 
elements of the African National Con- 
gress directed by Tambo are terrorists. 
The State Department also said that 
Tambo had been brought to this coun- 
try in 1961 by the American Commit- 
tee on Africa (ACOA), the major U.S. 
support arm for revolutionary African 
terrorists. Subsequently Tambo has 
been in our country at the United Na- 
tions in New York which provides his 
Moscow-dominated terrorist group 
with observer status. 

The President of the United States 
and his Secretary of State quite prop- 
erly have criticized the support pro- 
vided to revolutionary terrorist move- 
ments by the Soviet Union, its satel- 
lites and client-states. 

Western intelligence and counterter- 
rorist specialists and even some jour- 
nalists have known that the Soviet 
Union, directly and through its satel- 
lites like Cuba, East Germany, North 
Korea, Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria, 
and through client states like Algeria, 
Angola, Libya, Mozambique and South 
Yemen provide training, logistical sup- 
port and political guidance for terror- 
ist groups. 

The terrorist recipients of Soviet 
support include the Basque ETA in 
Spain, Red Brigades in Italy, Irish Re- 
publican Army, Polisario, the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization (PLO), 
and the African National Congress 
(ANC) and South West Africa People’s 
Organization (SWAPO). Several previ- 
ous administrations declined to make a 
public issue of Soviet support for ter- 
rorism because they placed their prior- 
ity on an illusory and false policy of 
détente with the U.S.S.R. 

But President Reagan and his Sec- 
retary of State have been forthright in 
condemning Soviet aid to terrorists, 
which makes inexplicable how and 
why Tambo and Garoeb were permit- 
ted to come to Washington. 

Terrorists addressing the United Na- 
tions has become a commonplace. We 
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have seen addressing a body purport- 
edly dedicated to peace the pistol- 
packing PLO chief Yasir Arafat and 
Fidel Castro who gives terrorist train- 
ing on a wholesale basis to revolution- 
aries from all over the world, as well 
as the representatives of terrorist so- 
called national liberation movements 
and diplomats from regimes whose rise 
to power was accompanied by terror- 
ism such as Vietnam, Zimbabwe, Alge- 
ria, Angola and Mozambique. 

Is it surprising that the United Na- 
tions has been unable even to define 
terrorism, let alone condemn it, when 
so many of the U.N.’s member states 
use terrorism as a means for destabi- 
lizing their neighbors? 

Of course the terrorists and their 
supporters try to camouflage their ter- 
rorism with rhetoric. They try to con- 
fuse the issue by calling terrorists 
freedom fighters and terrorist organi- 
zations national liberation movements. 
However, those who adhere to the 
values of civilized free societies I be- 
lieve agree with the definition of ter- 
rorism I first offered in July 1976: 

Terrorism: A violent attack on a 
noncombatant segment of the commu- 
nity for the purpose of intimidation to 
achieve a political or military objec- 
tive. 

This definition exposes the terror- 
ists’ favorite propaganda line that one 
man’s terrorist is another’s freedom 
fighter for national liberation. 

To return to the appearances in 
Washington of leaders of the African 
National Congress and South West 
Africa People’s Organization, the 
public record of their terrorist activi- 
ties and Soviet backing is ample which 
makes the granting of visas to ANC 
and SWAPO leaders by the State De- 
partment under Secretary Haig all the 
more bizarre. 

A history of the African National 
Congress was provided in the staff 
study, Terrorism,“ published in 1974 
by the House Committee on Internal 
Security. ANC was formed in South 
Africa in 1912, and was the target for 
rhetorical criticisms by the South Af- 
rican Communist Party until the early 
1940's when the SACP began infiltrat- 
ing ANC with younger activists who 
rose to leadership. By the late 1940's, 
ANC was controlled by the white- 
dominated Communist Party. Some of 
the better known SACP activists work- 
ing in ANC included Moses Kotane, si- 
multaneously SACP general secretary 
and ANC treasurer; Walter Sisulu, the 
ANC general secretary; J. B. Marks; 
Bram Fischer; Michael Harmel and 
Joe Slovo. 

After preliminary organizing work in 
protests against identity cards, as the 
HCIS staff study reported: 

In 1961, the Communist Party decided to 
lead the African National Congress into a 
campaign of terrorism. An official of the Af- 
rican National Congress, Nelson Mandela, 
was placed in charge of the terrorist organi- 
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zation called Umkonto We Sizwe (Spear of 
the Nation). 


The official history of the South Af- 
rican Communist Party, written pseu- 
donominously by Michael Harmel and 
printed in East Germany in 1971, 
admits that the leaders of the African 
National Congress and the Communist 
Party set themselves to recruit and 
train fighting cadres which entered 
the field of action on December 16, 
1961, with the opening of a campaign 
of planned sabotage throughout the 
country. Harmel, alias A. Lerumo— 
Zulu for teacher—wrote: 


Numbers of young militants were recruit- 
ed and sent abroad for combat training as 
guerrillas of Umkonto We Sizwe. Following 
the examples of Nelson Mandela, a number 
of leaders of the Party and the Congress or- 
ganizations were directed to leave their 
homes and assume new identities and dis- 
guises. Secret headquarters were set up at a 
farm in Rivonia, near Johannesburg, and 
elsewhere, 


The House Committee on Internal 
Security staff study continued: 

Subsequently, Abram Fischer, a white 
Communist Party member * * * of a promi- 
nent Afrikaans family, was captured. He ad- 
mitted during his trial in 1966 that the lead- 
ers of the terrorist movement had given as- 
surances to the Communist Party that no 
action would be taken without prior consul- 
tation with the party. * * * As Fischer said, 
“The Congress and the Communist Party 
did not wish to have their membership held 
liable for every act of sabotage.” 


This meant that ANC’s Umkonto We 
Sizwe terrorist arm would consult with 
the SACP regarding overall strategy 
and policy, but were at liberty to select 
particular individual targets. In other 
words, once the policy was set that 
planting bombs in public places would 
be a good tactic, they did not have to 
ask whether the Communist Party 
would prefer a particular bomb be 
planted in a train station as opposed 
to a department store or post office. 

Regarding Nelson Mandela, I would 
like to point out that when three ter- 
rorists armed with Soviet AK-47 as- 
sault rifles and hand grenades from 
ANC’s Umkonto We Sizwe raided a 
bank branch in suburban Pretoria on 
January 25, 1980, and took 25 people 
hostage, they demanded the release 
from prison of revolutionaries. Man- 
dela headed their list. 

The brutality exhibited by ANC’s 
bank raiders was similar to the savage- 
ry of the mixed Palestinian and West 
German group led by Soviet-trained 
assassin Ilich Ramirez Sanchez (Carlos 
the Jackel) that raided the Vienna 
OPEC ministers meeting. According to 
official statements, the ANC terrorists 
murdered a young woman teller in 
cold blood to demonstrate they meant 
business. That killing resulted in a 
police counterattack during which the 
terrorists threw hand grenades into 
the group of hostages, wounding 16 
and killing another woman. 
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The ANC terrorists had demanded 
the release of James Daniel Mange, 
the leader of a 12-man ANC terrorist 
unit that had been trained in Cuba, 
has smuggled Soviet weapons into 
South Africa from Mozambique, and 
were preparing terrorist attacks when 
apprehended. 

In reporting the bank raid, many 
U.S. newspapers relied on an Associat- 
ed Press dispatch which termed ANC’s 
terrorists “black nationalists,” and 
which called Nelson Mandela a 61- 
year-old lawyer who is long regarded 
as the most probable head of a black 
government if one is ever established 
in South Africa. That dispatch is typi- 
cal of the U.S. media blackout regard- 
ing the Communist control and Marx- 
ist ideology of the ANC and SWAPO. 

The South African Communist 
Party is not so reticent. The SACP 
quarterly, the African Communist, for 
the third quarter of 1964 carried a 
long account of the trial of Nelson 
Mandela and six other leaders of ANC, 
the SACP and Umkonto We Sizwe. 
Part of the evidence at the trial 
stemmed from ANC and SACP ar- 
chives seized in the police raid at Ri- 
vonia. The African Communist article 
reported the police found many confi- 
dential documents, including oper- 
ation mayibuye, the Umkonto We 
Sizwe draft plan for guerrilla warfare. 

A tenant of the Rivonia farm who 
was a Communist Party member was 
arrested. The African Communist 
noted he had had documents in his 
handwriting indicating that he had 
been sent abroad on a mission to find 
whether arms could be obtained for 
the Umkonto soldiers. 

The Communists always try to present 
terrorism as guerrilla warfare and terrorists 
as soldiers. But legitimate warfare, regular 
or irregular, attacks military targets, not ci- 
vilians. 


The article continue with an account 
of Mandela: 

Among the documents discovered at Ri- 
vonia were manuscripts in the handwriting 
of Nelson Mandela, who had found refuge 
at the farm at one stage of his underground 
leadership. 


* * * The leaders in the dock * * * dis- 
dained to repudiate * * * or to deny the part 
that some of them had played in Umkonto. 
admit immediately,” said Mandela, 
“that I was one of the persons who helped 
to form Umkonto We Sizwe, and that I 
played a prominent role in its affairs until I 
was arrested in August 1962. 


“I do no deny that I planned sabotage,” 
said Mandela. “I did not plan it in a spirit of 
recklessness, nor because I have any love of 
violence. I planned it as a result of a calm 
and sober assessment of the political situa- 
tion that had arisen * .“ 

Mandela was taking pains to explain 
on the record that he held the correct 
and classical Marxist-Leninist position 
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regarding terrorist armed struggle. 
This is that violence should be used 
only after a cold-blooded assessment 
of its consequences and a political de- 
termination by the party leadership as 
to whether or not it will advance their 
aims. 


In the 1960’s, ANC cadre received 
their terrorist training principally at 
camps in Algeria and Cuba. Libya, Mo- 
zambique, Tanzania and Angola have 
also provided ANC with facilities, with 
some of the most promising potential 
leaders going to the Soviet Union and 
East Germany. 

The principal front group controlled 
by the South African Communist 
Party and ANC is the South African 
Congress of Trade Unions (SACTU). 
SACTU’s official history published 
last year, “Organize or Starve,” em- 
phasizes that ANC and SACTU cam- 
paigns were never regarded as sepa- 
rate from one another, and members 
of both organizations committed equal 
energies to all congress work. In its of- 
ficial publication, Sechaba (printed in 
East Germany as one of the many 
services provided by the GDR regime 
to ANC and the SACP), ANC wrote 
that in the SACTU official history: 

The relationship between the trade 
unions and the national liberation move- 
ment, the African National Congress, is 
clearly drawn—one built on many years of 
work amongst the masses in very difficult 
conditions. 

The Communist Party has boasted 
of its clandestine work with ANC in 
organizing strikes by black labor orga- 
nizations. For example, the SACP 
magazine Inkululeko, second quarter, 
1973, said: 

Strikes are a potent force because they 
begin to instill fear into the capitalists; be- 
cause they help to educate the workers 
about the true nature of the capitalist state. 
* * * The white ruling class will not surren- 
der its control of the State without a violent 
struggle, therefore the continuation of the 
preparation for such a struggle is essential 
for victory. 

Terrorist activities by the African 
National Congress were renewed, 
starting in 1979. Militant organizing of 
groups such as the South African Stu- 
dents Organization (SASO) and the 
Black Consciousness Movement 
headed by the late Steve Biko who 
said his goal was forging unity among 
the younger militants and ANC had 
brought continuing agitation after the 
1976 Soweto riots. Biko’s death in 
police custody 3 years ago removed the 
only major independent leadership 
outside the Communist Party and 
ANC. The Communists promptly took 
advantage of this by arranging for new 
cadres to receive terrorist training in 
Cuba and Tanzania. 

Captured ANC members from Um- 
konto We Sizwe have boasted that 
their main infiltration route is from 
bases in Tanzania through Mozam- 
bique then into South Africa through 
the Kruger National Park. 
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During 1979, ANC’s attacks general- 
ly were aimed at small police posts lo- 
cated near black townships like 
Soweto. In his recent monograph, 
Soviet Support for International Ter- 
rorism, published by the Foundation 
for Democratic Education, Inc., Her- 
bert Romerstein, a professional staff 
member of the House Intelligence 
Committee, cited a biography in 
ANC’s official publication, Sechaba, of 
an ANC terrorist captured in June 
1977 after machinegunning a number 
of unarmed civilians working in a 
garage, which admitted he had left 
South Africa in October 1976 to re- 
ceive training abroad. 

Following the Pretoria bank raid in 
which all three ANC terrorists were 
killed, the next major attack was on 
June 1, 1980, when coordinated at- 
tacks were carried out on three facili- 
ties of the South African Coal Oil and 
Gas Corp. (SASOL), causing $7 million 
in damages. ; 

Oliver R. Tambo from ANC’s base in 
Tanzania, said that the attacks were 
carried out by ANC’s Umkonto We 
Sizwe cadre. Tambo boasted, “We have 
attacked these installations because of 
their key strategic position in the 
whole economy of South Africa.” He 
explained that to destroy the coun- 
try’s efforts for energy self-sufficiency 
would facilitate efforts for an oil boy- 
cott to collapse the economy. A 
London ANC spokesman, Francis Meli, 
also confirmed that the SASOL sabo- 
tage is part and parcel of the general 
offensive of our movement. 

South African newspapers reported 
that the sabotage campaign has been 
masterminded by Joe Slovo, 55, a 
member of the Communist Party Cen- 
tral Committee who was born in Lith- 
uania and is Tambo’s chief adviser. 
Slovo, formerly a lawyer in Johannes- 
burg, and his wife Ruth first fled from 
South Africa to avoid arrest in the late 
1950’s. They have operated from 
London, East Berlin and more recently 
from Maputo. Joe Slovo is a frequent 
contributor to the African Communist, 
with an article in the issue for the 
second quarter of 1978 in support of 
the applicability of protracted armed 
struggle, that is, terrorism, to revolu- 
tion in South Africa. 

It should be pointed out that after 
the SASOL bombings, the South Afri- 
can Minister of Police, Louis Le- 
Grange outlined Slovo’s central role in 
ANC terrorist planning and charged 
also that the Russian Ambassador in 
Lusaka, Mr. (Vasily) Solodovnikov, 
played an important role in the plan- 
ning of ANC and Communist strategy. 
Vasily Solodovnikov is named in John 
Barron’s book, KGB, as a senior KGB 
official active in key African countries 
for more than a decade. 

Slovo’s wife, Ruth First Slovo, also a 
Communist Party functionary, has 
taken a leadership role in anti-South 
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Africa organizing in Western Europe 
carried out by the Washington-based 
Marxist think-tank, the Institute for 
Policy Studies and its Transnational 
Institute project (IPS/TNI). 

We often hear the argument that 
Communists cannot be involved in ter- 
rorism because Communists oppose in- 
dividual terrorism. Lenin supported 
terrorism as a tactic carried out under 
the political control and supervision of 
the Communist Party. In other words, 
Communists supported terrorism con- 
trolled or directed by their party, or 
when the party agrees that terrorist 
violence and disruptions will be useful 
in achieving the Communists goals 
such as undermining confidence in a 
government, disrupting democratic po- 
litical systems and destabilizing soci- 
ety. 

A classic example is an article that 
appeared in the African Communist 
for the third quarter of 1980 called 
armed struggle in South Africa: The 
immediate task of our movement. The 
article states: 

In this period of struggle the urgent task 
of our movement is to inject the masses of 
our people a feeling of confidence in their 
own potential to overthrow the racists, by 
means of vigorous revolutionary action, the 
main content of which must be effective 
and sustained guerrilla operations including 
a nation-wide sabotage campaign reminis- 
cent of the early sixties. 


* * * * * 


The experience of other countries like Al- 
geria, Cuba, (and) Angola * * * shows that 
guerrilla struggle can bring about a revolu- 


tionary situation. Nowadays this is more so 
because the liberation forces have at their 
disposal an advantage (which the Russian 
revolutionaries never had), that is, the ex- 
istence of a socialist community which is 
committed to the principles of proletarian 
internationalism. 


The article concludes that there is 
no other path to liberation than that 
of armed struggle. To think otherwise 
would be to engage in a lifeless theo- 
retical discussion lacking all practical 
significance. 

Oliver Tambo’s extremism was dem- 
onstrated in a speech he delivered at 
an International Conference in Soli- 
darity with the Struggle of the Nami- 
bian People, sponsored by the World 
Peace Council in Paris last September. 
Tambo said: 

Speaking as the leader of a liberation 
movement, I would like to assure our com- 
rades-in-arms in the liberation struggles 
POLISARIO, FRETELIN, the PLO, the 
fighters in the Canary Islands, that by defi- 
nition their struggle is ours. Every victory 
they win advances our cause against the 
forces of imperialism and racism. We fight 
in our countries to advance their struggle. 
As far as the PLO is concerned our fight is 
carried on in the knowledge of the degree of 
intimacy and political, military and econom- 
ic alliance that has developed between 
racism and zionism. 

Terming the role of the five Western 
powers in seeking a solution to 
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independence for South-West Africa 
sinister in the extreme, Tambo called 
for a four-point program to give mas- 
sive support to its sister terrorists in 
SWAPO, to rally international defense 
to support Angola which provides 
SWAPO with terrorist training bases 
and refuges, to deal with the Western 
powers as comprising the greatest 
source of misery and suffering in Na- 
mibia, and fourth, to deal with the 
transnational corporations * * * these 
heartless vultures which feed on the 
sweat and blood of enslaved millions. 

SWAPO’'s public record is as closely 
alined with the Soviet Union as is 
ANC's. 

The South-West Africa People's Or- 
ganization (SWAPO) was founded in 
the late 1950’s by Sam Nujoma, its 
president, in pursuit of an independ- 
ent South-West Africa (Namibia). But 
SWAPO was picked up by the Soviet 
Union to use as an instrument 
through which Soviet policies for con- 
trol of Africa’s resources can be ex- 
pressed. As Soviet influence, political 
support and indoctrination of SWAPO 
recruits increased during the 1960’s 
and 1970's, SWAPO dropped its early 
Pan-Africanist ideology and replaced 
it with ever closer ties with Moscow 
and Marxism-Leninism. 

Soviet support for the SWAPO ter- 
rorists escalated sharply after 1974, 
when the Portuguese leftist military 
junta handed over control of Angola 
and Mozambique to the Soviet-backed 
Marxist-Leninist terrorist organiza- 
tions, MPLA and FRELIMO, respec- 
tively, which the Portuguese army 
once fought. Both the Angolan MPLA 
and the Mozambican FRELIMO were 
long backed by the U.S.S.R. with 
arms, training and indoctrination, as 
well as political assistance internation- 
ally. The leaders of MPLA and FRE- 
LIMO, like those of ANC and SWAPO, 
were appointed to the presidential 
committee of the World Peace Coun- 
cil. Bases were set up for training 
SWAPO terrorists in southern Angola. 

It should be pointed out that 
SWAPO’s favorite method of recruit- 
ment of new terrorists is to surround a 
small village and kidnaping at gun- 
point the young men and women. 

Once in the terrorist training camps, 
a quarter of the time of SWAPO’s new 
terrorists is taken up with ideological 
indoctrination at the hands of Cubans 
and East Germans. 

The fact of Soviet backing for the 
southern African terrorist movements 
has been a matter of public record for 
nearly two decades. One early sign of 
Soviet intentions to use terrorist 
movements to gain control in that 
area was the appointment of the ANC 
and SWAPO leaders to the presiden- 
tial committee of the Soviet-controlled 
World Peace Council (WPC). This 
sadly misnamed organization has two 
main functions: manipulating public 
opinion in non-Communist countries 
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and providing logistical support to 
Soviet-backed terrorist national liber- 
ation movements. 

But my colleagues in this House I 
presume are aware of the nature of 
the World Peace Council since the In- 
telligence Committee in 1978 pub- 
lished a Central Intelligence Agency 
study of KGB media operations which 
called the WPC the Soviet Union’s 
single most important international 
front organization. 

To return to the southern African 
terrorist groups, SWAPO has a long 
record of violence against civilians. It 
has a consistent policy of murdering 
black political leaders opposed to 
Nujoma; SWAPO attacks rural villages 
and brutally executes those it suspects 
of opposition; and its armed struggle 
consists primarily of planting mines 
on roadways along public bus routes 
and has killed and wounded scores of 
innocent civilians. These actions dem- 
onstrate that SWAPO is a vicious ter- 
rorist group, not a legitimate guerrilla 
group or national liberation move- 
ment. Rhetoric does not change the 
facts. 

While accepting political assistance 
from the Soviet camp in the U.N. and 
the Soviet-controlled international 
front groups, SWAPO leaders, like 
their comrades in ANC, say that 
armed struggle will be the principal 
tactic for taking control of South- 
West Africa. 

A typical example was provided by 
SWAPO’s spokesman at the United 
Nations, Theo-Ben Gurirab, on March 
20 of this year, who maintained that 
SWAPO would leave no stone un- 
turned as it intensifies the armed lib- 
eration struggle in Namibia. Gurirab 
also pledged SWAPO’s mutual support 
for the Soviet-backed terrorist move- 
ment in South Africa, the African Na- 
tional Congress. 

I would like to emphasize that 
Soviet backing of terrorist groups is 
not a secret. Terrorists frequently 
boast of their backing from the Krem- 
lin because they feel it gives them 
some sort of dubious prestige in the 
eyes of some Third World countries to 
be seen to have the backing of a super- 
power. 

Let me give a recent example. In 
March, SWAPO boss Nujoma attended 
the 26th Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) in 
Moscow. He made a speech to the 
CPSU Congress directly acknowledg- 
ing Soviet assistance to SWAPO. He 
said: 

Without the support of the Soviet Union, 
we would not have been able to achieve 
those results that we have achieved today. 
*** we address ourselves to the Soviet 
Union which is giving comprehensive sup- 
port to the people of Namibia. 

Mr. Speaker, if this Nation is to win 
the fight against international terror- 
ism, a tactic directed against our free 
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world allies by the Soviet Union, we 
must at least block terrorist leaders 
from holding meetings on our own soil 
at which they can plan lobbying and 
pressure campaigns against us. 

In order to maintain the credibility 
of the administration’s campaign 
against international terrorism, the 
State Department should explain on 
the record how Tambo and Garoeb 
came to receive U.S. visas and which 
consular officials were involved. It 
should also consider transferring those 
officials to more appropriate posts in 
which their evident lack of judgment 
will do less harm. 

I would also suggest that the admin- 
istration direct the State Department 
to immediately review its classifica- 
tions of terrorist groupings so as to 
end the present nonsense in which 
they say only some elements of the 
PLO and ANC are involved in terror- 
ism when the entire organizations 
exist to plan and carry out terrorist at- 
tacks. 


LOCAL INITIATIVE OF GERALD, 
MO., SAVES FEDERAL TAX 
DOLLARS 


HON. WENDELL BAILEY 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


è Mr. BAILEY of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, local initiative and communi- 
ty self-help are alive and well in the 
city of Gerald, Mo., and saving our tax 
dollars. Like many of our communi- 
ties, Gerald needed to improve its 
sewer system. The city fathers re- 
ceived an engineer’s estimate of 
$95,000 for their needed sewer exten- 
sion and were encouraged to seek half 
of the moneys in the form of a Federal 
grant. The Gerald Board of Aldermen, 
however, felt the cost of $5,000 per 
family to be served was excessive and 
also did not want to wait the several 
years it would take to receive a Feder- 
al matching grant. They resolved they 
would just undertake the sewer con- 
struction themselves. 

The city passed a bond issue, subse- 
quently constructed a superior quality 
sewerline, and all for the total cost of 
$25,364, less than one-fourth the over- 
all estimated cost and about one-half 
of what the Federal contribution 
alone would have been. Encouraged by 
this success, the city is currently con- 
structing a 200,000-gallon water tower, 
again, without any help from the 
Feds. 

Now, I will have to admit that Mis- 
souri is a State chock full of good old 
commonsense and community spirit. 
But the city of Gerald’s experience 
just goes to show what can be accom- 
plished with a little sweat and a lot of 
creative thinking at the local level. 
President Reagan wants to return 
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more decisionmaking and initiative to 
our local governments. The citizens of 
Gerald think that is where it should 
be and so do I. 

Here is the city of Gerald’s story: 


CITY OF GERALD, 
Gerald, Mo., April 20, 1981. 
Hon. WENDELL BAILEY, 
Cannon House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. Barley: Mayor Dave Weather- 
ford of Gerald told me that he was talking 
to you at the Franklin County Municipal 
League Dinner meeting in Gerald on April 
15 on the subject of getting Federal and 
State government off the back of local gov- 
ernment and how local government can do a 
job better and cheaper if the local govern- 
ment is allowed to do so. 

As an example Weatherford cited the ex- 
perience of our own City in constructing a 
sewerage line extension on our own without 
any government largess. You asked if he 
would put all this down on paper as an ex- 
ample of what local government can do 
without federal support. The following is 
the experience of the City of Gerald. 

About eight years ago the Board of Alder- 
men decided that sewerage lines were neces- 
sary in an annexed area of the City that was 
not served by the existing sewerage system. 
The City hired E. T. Archer Engineering 
Company to draw up plans which would 
serve 18 widely scattered homes that were 
without sanitary sewers. 

The Company came up with a cost esti- 
mate of $105,000, with the probability of an 
overrun due to rock, but assured the Board 
they could get a “grant” from the govern- 
ment for half the cost. The Board figured 
this would cost nearly $6,000 per home 
served, which was higher than they wanted 
to spend, so the matter was dropped at that 
time. 

A few years later the smell from septic 
tanks and the mosquitos they produced 
hadn't abated a bit and since the City had 
hired Kleberger & Associates as engineers 
for the City, Mr. Kleberger was asked to 
make some plans. Kleberger came up with 
an estimate of $95,000 as his guess, but he 
too said federal help was available for half 
the costs—maybe in two or three years. 

This would have made the cost over $5,000 
for each family served, which the Board 
again considered too much. Finally, Mr. 
Kleberger was asked what the cost would be 
if we did the job ourselves without any gov- 
ernment help or expensive contractor. We 
have an air compressor, 2 backhoes, every 
other piece of equipment needed and our 
own employees have the ability to do the 


job. 

Mr. Kleberger stated, “Well, now that’s a 
whole new ball game I will have to refig- 
ure.” At the next meeting he came up with 
a figure of $50,000 if we bought everything 
ourselves and did the work with present em- 
ployees. That sounded good to the Alder- 
men as the smell and mosquitos hadn’t im- 
proved and we didn’t want to wait several 
more years, so we promptly passed a bond 
issue for $50,000 by an 87 percent vote and 
got on. 

Of course, the $50,000 was put on short 
term interest until the money was needed 
and the City made $1,753 in interest, so we 
had a total of $51,753. The total cost of the 
project came to $25,364 (this included $2,000 
paid to the bonding company, $1,016 paid to 
the engineer, salaries for city employees and 
all material used). 

If the City had gone the government 
“grant” route, with a contractor doing the 
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job, and the $95,000 estimate held up which 
was unlikely as we did encounter rock and 
that ups the price quickly, the project 
would have cost the City $47,500. By doing 
it ourselves the City saved $22,136 and the 
taxpayers of the country saved $47,500. 

The material used was of a better quality 
than used in the original sewerage lines and 
the work was superior as smoke tests 
showed absolutely no leaks while the origi- 
nal lines had many leaks when tested with 
smoke. 

This is just one example where if local 
governments are allowed to use their abili- 
ties and apply good old “Missouri thinking“ 
we can do a job better and much cheaper 
than if the Federal government gets in- 
volved. This is the point I believe Mayor 
Weatherford wanted to get across to you. I 
hope the information will be useful to you 
as an example of what people can do on 
their own without government largess and I 
believe it is how President Reagan wants to 
run the country. 

Sincerely, 
R. B. GARLOCK, 
City Clerk. 

P.S.—At present the City is constructing a 
200,000 gallon water tower also without the 
assistance of a grant and the Board of 
Aldermen believe we will get by for less 
than if we had the grant.e 


ASSISTANCE FOR SAVINGS AND 
LOANS 


HON. THOMAS A. LUKEN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


è Mr. LUKEN. Mr. Speaker, I am co- 
sponsoring the All Savers Act, H.R. 
3456, which will allow financial insti- 
tutions to issue tax-exempt certificates 
of deposit. An investor would be able 
to exclude from income $1,000, and 
couples $2,000, of interest on the cer- 
tificates. This legislation would help to 
arrest the spiral of dissavings and 
higher interest rates, and would chan- 
nel savings back into financial institu- 
tions. The All Savers Act, combined 
with other measures I am cosponsor- 
ing, will allow savings and loans to 
draw on a long-term and secure source 
of capital for investment into local 
communities. 

One of the other bills I am cospon- 
soring would provide for exclusion 
from taxation, interest earned on sav- 
ings which are used by financial insti- 
tutions for residential mortgage lend- 
ing. I am convinced that this bill 
would create an incentive for people to 
make greater use of their neighbor- 
hood savings and loans. For too long 
we have taxed savings accounts and in 
these times of high interest rates, 
forced people to invest money in other 
areas. No one can deny the importance 
that savings and loans play in local 
community development. 

Both the President and the Ways 
and Means Committee chairman, Dan 
Rostenkowski, have announced that 
they will accept as part of their tax 
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cut packages another proposal that I 
am cosponsoring to increase the tax 
exempt contribution into IRA’s from 
$1,500 per year to $2,000 per year. 
This would provide for long term sav- 
ings and therefore would provide sav- 
ings and loan with a secure source of 
capital to invest. 

I hope that we can convince the 
President, and other Members of Con- 
gress, that it is equally important to 
add All Savers Act to the tax package. 
Our high interest rates have forced 
savers to look for a “quick fix” with 
their investment dollars. This in turn 
has severely impacted on all savings 
and loans that have historically used 
long term investments such as mort- 
gages, in communities across the coun- 
try. While we must pursue other paths 
to bring down our crippling inflation 
rate, we cannot allow the savings and 
loans and the homebuilding industry 
to languish. 

Representatives of the S. & L.’s have 
been very active here in Washington. If 
we have not been successful as yet, it is 
not because we have not tried. 

The “American Dream” of home- 
ownership must be preserved at all 
costs, 

We owe it to the elderly to keep 
rents at a cost they can afford to 
enable them to survive. We also owe to 
our children the opportunity to 


become owners of homes and thus 
good American citizens.e 


THE HOUSING INDUSTRY IN 
CRISIS 


HON. JAMES T. BROYHILL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


è Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, all of 
us are painfully aware of the economic 
problems faced by the housing indus- 
try. Recently I had the opportunity to 
listen to W. Travis Porter, a very dis- 
tinguished attorney from Durham, 
N.C., as he addressed a gathering of 
North Carolina Congressmen and Sen- 
ators, congressional aides, and more 
than 100 Tar Heel housing industry 
members who came to Washington for 
the meeting. 

Because of the excellent manner in 
which Mr. Porter outlined the prob- 
lem and the solutions, I am inserting 
the speech into the Recorp. I com- 
mend it to your attention: 

Tue HOUSING INDUSTRY IN CRISIS 
(By W. Travis Porter) 

In light of the shortness of time I will at- 
tempt to emulate Jack Webb in Dragnet 
and give you the facts, just the facts as we 
ask for your help in the latest depression in 
housing. 

First the Economic Facts: 

The Savings and Loan Industry is the pri- 
mary source of mortgage money. 

The S & L Industry is in deep trouble. 
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The Congress is ‘‘de-regulating”’ the indus- 
try, i.e., making S & L's just like banks. 
Thus the S & L’s will become banks or go 
bankrupt. No more mortgages. 

The Wall Street Journal of March 20, 
1981 states: Money Market Funds (Broker- 
age Houses) gain 3.7 Billion Dollars in one 
week. 

At the end of 1977 the funds had: 3.9 Bil- 
lion. 

March 1981: 104.9 Billion. 

3 Billion per week is going into Money 
Market Funds. 

At least 2 Billion has been taken out of 
N.C.—to Euro Dollars, Foreign investments 
and U.S. megalopolises. 

The Federal S & L Insurance Corp. lost 
more money in 1980 than in the previous 50 
years for assisted mergers of sick S & L's. 
The Federal Home Loan Bank Board has a 
current list of 132 problem Associations. No 
report on how many are in N.C. 

Time Magazine, March 23, 1981 quoting S 
& L League Money market funds are un- 
dermining the mortgage lending and bank- 
ing systems.” 

There is a bill in the N. C. Senate asking 
the Congress to deal with the problem. 

Secretary Regan stated there is a prob- 
lem. 

Wall Street Journal—‘Regulators fear 
that a loss of public confidence could spark 
a run that would drain institutions of their 
cash reserves and sink them.” 

Savings inflow in February 1981 was the 
worst February in history. 

Newhouse News Service, Washington, 
D.C. March 29, 1981: 

“The solvency of hundreds of S & L's 
hangs in the balance.” 

“The money market funds which operate 
virtually free of * * * regulations * * * have 
been attracting savers money * * * straight 
from the savings institutions.” 

The Ullman Bill or Mortgage Subsidy 
Bond Tax Act of 1980 is a bad bill in the 
first place and in the second place it is put- 
ting the N. C. Housing Finance Agency and 
other State Agencies out of business be- 
cause: 

(1) The Treasury has issued no regula- 
tions and thus there can be no bond issues. 
If no regs are forthcoming this month the 
N. C. Agency stands to lose a 2 Million 
Dollar State appropriation and a 100 Mil- 
lion Dollar Bond Issue. The members of the 
N. C. Legislature are all aware of this. 

(2) The Act says there will be no mortgage 
assumptions. Other Federal legislation says 
there must be free assumption to qualify for 
FHA-VA insurance. 

A dilemma. 

Housing starts will be at about 1,000,000 
this year. Down 800,00 from the good years. 

Second, The Political Facts as we see 
them: 

Some prominent U.S. Senators have been 
quoted to the effect that with de-regulation, 
interstate banking and other trends in the 
Congress there will only be 5 Banks in the 
U.S. in 1986. 

What effect will it have on us and on you 
when there are no N.C. based banks? 

There will be 42 million new families 
needing housing in the 1980’s. 

95 percent of the families of America are 
currently frozen out of the housing market. 

In May 1980 we presented letters from in- 
dustry members saying that they were 
going to vote for a change in November. Ap- 
parently they were serious. 

When the N.C. industry has employment 
there are 160,000 people who work directly 
in building. 
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What do people do when they cannot 
obtain the necessities of life such as shelter? 
What have they done in other countries? 

What will be the effect on you and on us 
as the N.C. Savings and Loans start to fail 
across the State? 

Please ask the S & L people in your home 
areas if this is an overstatement of the grav- 
ity of the problem. 

Our Proposed Solutions: 

We sincerely implore your help. 

Ultimately your work in our behalf is the 
only solution. 

As you know there are 103 bills before the 
Congress now giving incentives to savers but 
as far as we know no real action has been 
taken. 

We urge your support of Senate Bill 701— 
Senator Bentsen’s bill—excluding all inter- 
est earned on savings deposits from tax- 
ation. 

This bill would create sufficient federal 
revenues and net savings of about 12 billion 
to offset the revenue loss from the exemp- 
tion. 

It would create 600,000 additional housing 
units and 860,000 man years of work. 

It would revive the S & L industry. 

We need this Bill. 

We also ask that you urge the Treasury 
Department to get the regulations out on 
the Ullman Bill by the end of this month; 
that you amend the Ullman Bill permitting 
assumptions and bring Federal law in. the 
area into logical form; and finally we ask 
that you exempt the State Agencies—who 
were never offenders—from the Ullman Bill 
entirely. 

It would give our leaders great pleasure to 
report to the 160,000 members of our indus- 
try that every current member of our N.C. 
Congressional Delegation was taking action 
to make affordable mortgage money availa- 
ble, to save the faltering S & L industry, to 
make homes available. 

How long can our nation survive economi- 
cally with its two largest industries, housing 
and automobiles, in very ill health, with its 
thrift industry in disarray with no incentive 
for savers or capital formation? A saver who 
earns 12% on his investment winds up after 
taxes and inflation with about 8% less 
money than he had at the beginning of the 
year. 

In conclusion I quote President Reagan in 
his most recent public message to the Con- 
gress when he quoted a former President, 
Theodore Roosevelt, as follows: 

“The American people are slow to wrath, 
but when their wrath is once kindled, it be- 
comes like a consuming flame.“ 


HAROLD F. DEMMER IS NEW 
PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN 
OPTOMETRIC ASSOCIATION 


HON. W. J. (BILLY) TAUZIN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


@ Mr. TAUZIN. Mr. Speaker, on June 
27, 1981, Harold F. Demmer, O.D., of 
Houma, La., will be installed as presi- 
dent of the American Optometric As- 
sociation. Dr. Demmer is exceptionally 
well qualified for this office. He has 
been an outstanding member in his 
field for 27 years and has done much 
to enhance his profession. Dr. 
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Demmer has held many offices in op- 
tometric associations, including presi- 
dent of the Gulf Zone Optometric So- 
ciety and the Louisiana State Associ- 
ation of Optometrists. He has served 
in a long list of offices with the Ameri- 
can Optometric Association and was 
vice president of that organization 
from 1979-80. 

In addition to his professional activi- 
ties, Dr. Demmer has devoted much of 
his time to community, civic, and 
church work. Some of the organiza- 
tions he has given his time and talents 
to have been the Houma Lions Club, 
Chamber of Commerce, Southern Eye 
Bank, Terrebonne Parish and Bayou- 
River Area Health Planning Commis- 
sions, Boy and Girl Scouts, PTA, the 
American Legion, and the VFW. Dr. 
Demmer was instrumental in initiating 
and securing an eye/vision care pro- 
gram in the Louisiana State peniten- 
tiary system; initiating and revising 
the state optometric Association's ac- 
counting system; initiating an opto- 
metric grant-in-aid program; and writ- 
ing a manual on standards for opto- 
metric utilization and review. 

Dr. Demmer's professional excel- 
lence and community service have 
been recognized by several awards, 
among them the Bourg Lions Commu- 
nity Service Award, Louisiana Lions 
Eye Foundation Service Award, and 
being named Louisiana Doctor of Op- 
tometry every year from 1969 through 
1978. 

I join with the members of the 
American Optometric Association in 
congratulating Dr. Demmer on assum- 
ing the presidency of that fine organi- 
zation. I know he will bring to the 
office the dedication and professional 
excellence for which he is so well 
known.@ 


THE CIGARETTE SAFETY ACT 
HON. JOE MOAKLEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


@ Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the Oregon State Senate passed 
legislation which enables the State 
fire marshal to prescribe standards to 
reduce the capacity of cigarettes to 
ignite smoldering upholstered furni- 
ture and mattress fires. 

As sponsor of parallel Federal legis- 
lation (H.R. 1854), I would like to 
share with my colleagues materials re- 
lating to the Oregon legislation. 

The text of materials follows: 
[Oregon Legislative Assembly—1981 
Regular Session] 

SENATE BILL 738 

Requires State Fire Marshal regulation of 
cigarettes and little cigars to reduce fire 
hazard. Prohibits sale of nonconforming 
product on and after January 1, 19—. 

A BILL FOR AN ACT 

Relating to fire protection. 
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Be It Enacted by the People of the State 
of Oregon: 

Section 1. Sections 2 and 3 of this Act are 
added to and made a part of ORS chapter 
476. 

Section 2. As used in this 1981 Act: 

(1) “Cigarette” means: 

(a) Any roll of tobacco wrapped in paper 
or in any substance not containing tobacco; 
or 

(b) Any roll of tobacco wrapped in any 
substance containing tobacco which, be- 
cause of its appearance, the type of tobacco 
used in the filter, or its packaging and label- 
ing, is likely to be offered to, or purchased 
by, consumers as a cigarette as described in 
paragraph (a) of this subsection. 

(2) “Little cigar” means any roll of tobac- 
co wrapped in leaf tobacco or any substance 
containing tobacco other than a cigarette, 
of which 1,000 units weigh no more than 
three pounds. 

Section 3. The State Fire Marshal shall 
prescribe by rule standards for cigarettes 
and little cigars sold in this state that insure 
that such cigarettes and little cigars, if ig- 
nited, will stop burning within a time period 
specified by the standards if the cigarettes 
or little cigars are not smoked during that 
period, The State Fire Marshal may also 
prescribe other standards to insure that 
cigarettes and little cigars have a minimum 
capacity to ignite smoldering upholstered 
furniture and mattress fires. 

Section 4. On and after July 1, 1985, ciga- 
rettes and little cigars that do not meet the 
standards prescribed by the State Fire Mar- 
shal under section 3 of this Act shall not be 
sold in this state. 

OREGON FIRE 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Tualatin, Oreg. 

I am Roger Neal, President of Oregon Fire 
Education Association. Our organization is 
comprised of individuals from all over 
Oregon, and many other states who are 
dedicated to the prevention of fires and 
burn injuries. 

“According to figures developed by the 
United States Fire Administration’s Nation- 
al Fire Data Center, cigarettes and the care- 
less use of smoking materials is the number 
one national cause of both injuries and fire 
deaths in residential occupancies” said 
former administrator Gordon Vickery re- 
cently. There are more than 2,300 deaths 
each year in the United States caused by 
carelessly discarded cigarettes. Along with 
an additional 5,800 burn injuries, cigarettes 
cause an estimated $210 million in property 
damage annually. In Oregon alone, 40 per- 
cent of the residential fire deaths last year 
were a result of fires caused by cigarettes. 

Studies done at the National Bureau of 
Standards and at the California State 
Bureau of Home Furnishings have shown 
two things. First, furniture will begin smol- 
dering in five or more minutes after a ciga- 
rette is placed on the piece of furniture. 
Second, there are a few American made 
cigarettes that do not, under most condi- 
tions, start a smoldering fire and, thus, are 
fire safe. Sherman and More cigarettes tend 
to self-extinguish when placed on furniture 
and do not start a fire. And Carltons do not 
self-extinguish. As yet unexplained, the 
Carlton continues to burn but does not pro- 
duce enough heat to cause a fire. In short, 
the tobacco companies have inadvertently 
produced fire safe cigarettes. 

Why do cigarettes continue to burn long 
enough to cause furniture to catch on fire? 
Chemicals are added to the cigarette paper 
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to promote burning. Once a cigarette is lit, 
it will burn automatically whether it is 
puffed on or not. This artificially induced 
long burning time of the cigarette (up to 45 
minutes) is the primary reason that ciga- 
rettes cause fires. 

At least 19 patents exist for self-extin- 
guishing cigarettes. The technology readily 
exists to mass produce self-extinguishing 
cigarettes. 

This fire safety effort has the support of 
the National Fire Protection Association, 
The International Association of Fire Fight- 
ers, The United States Fire Administration, 
The International Association of Fire 
Chiefs, The American Burn Association, and 
many other organizations. Last session, the 
Oregon Senate passed Senate Memorial 4, 
supporting the concept of self-extinguishing 
cigarettes. The Oregon Fire Standards and 
Accreditation Board has issued a proclama- 
tion endorsing self-extinguishing cigarettes. 
A copy of the proclamation is included for 
you. 

The enclosed copy of a newspaper clipping 
shows a picture in the lower left hand 
corner of two small children. I was part of 
the team that rescued those two children 
from a burning house. We did C.P.R. on 
those two kids all the way to the hospital 
and in the emergency room. The little girl 
died a day or two later. Her 2% year old 
brother remained in a coma and died a 
couple of years iater. The fire was caused by 
a cigarette accidently dropped in a piece of 
furniture. If you have ever held a lifeless 
child in your arms that you have just res- 
cued from a burning house, you will know 
why I support this legislation. If that had 
been a self-extinguishing cigarette that 
dropped on the furniture that night, those 
two children probably would be alive today. 

Thank you. 

Facts about cigarette fires and deaths in 

Oregon 
[Dollars in thousands] 
1977: 

Residential fire deaths 

Deaths due to cigarettes (33 per- 

cent of residential deaths) 

Number of cigarette fires.. 


1978: 
Residential fire deaths 
Deaths due to cigarettes (38 per- 
cent of residential deaths) 
Number of cigarette fires... 


1979: 
Residential fire deaths 
Deaths due to cigarettes (33 per- 
cent of residential deaths). ? 
Number of cigarette fires... 


1980: 

Residential fire deaths 

Deaths due to cigarettes (40 per- 

cent of residential deaths) 

Number of cigarette fires... 

Estimated loss 

Data source: Oregon Fire Incident Report- 
ing System. 


[From the Eugene Register-Guard, May 23, 
19811 


Ax INTRIGUING BILL ro Save Lives 


EUGENE, Orec.—An interesting proposal 
that just could turn out to be the 1981 ver- 
sion of Oregon's bottle bill or antifluorocar- 
bon spray bill was approved Thursday by 
the Senate Business and Consumer Affairs 
Committee. 
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Senate Bill 738 would require any ciga- 
rette sold in Oregon after July 1, 1985 to be 
self-extinguishing—that is, it would have to 
go out in a few minutes if not puffed. 

It was introduced by Sen. George Win- 
gard, R-Eugene, at the request of Joyce 
Owen of the Lane County Chapter of the 
Association for Non-smokers’ Rights. But 
this is not an anti-smoking bill, merely a 
safe-smoking one. 

Most cigarettes will burn for 20 to 45 min- 
utes if left unattended. And within 10 to 20 
minutes a dropped cigarette can ignite up- 
holstery, a rug or bedding. 

Last year in Oregon, smoldering cigarettes 
started fires that killed 28 people, more 
than half the state fire deaths for the year. 
Nationwide, 2,000 to 3,000 people die annu- 
ally from cigarette-started fires, thousands 
more are terribly burned and millions of 
dollars worth of property is destroyed. 

It's obviously a national problem. Yet 
nothing’s been done about it nationally— 
other than attempts by the Consumer Prod- 
uct Safety Commission to force fabric and 
furniture manufacturers to spend millions 
to fireproof their products. 

That's a little like requiring everybody to 
wear bulletproof vests because some people 
are careless with guns. The root of the prob- 
lem is obviously the cigarette—and careless 
smokers. 

And the problem is solvable. Cigarettes 
continue to burn when they’re laid down be- 
cause the manufacturers want them to. Said 
an R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. spokesman 
to the Wall Street Journal: “Have you ever 
tasted a cigarette that’s been relit? It’s 
pretty bad.” 

The suspicion is that chemicals are added 
to the tobacco and/or paper of most ciga- 
rettes to keep them burning—although the 
suspicion can’t be confirmed-because ciga- 
rette manufacturers aren’t required to 
reveal their contents. 

But material can be added to keep ciga- 
rettes from burning if left unattended, with- 
out affecting quality. The technology is 
there and the cost is said to be low. 

The tobacco industry’s clout in Washing- 
ton is such, however, that no bill to require 
self-extinguishing cigarettes has ever gotten 
anywhere in Congress. The industry should 
have no such clout in the Oregon Legisla- 
ture. 

But, aren’t there practical problems in 
trying to apply rules here that don't apply 
elsewhere to a nationally distributed prod- 
uct? Answer: Remember the bottle bill and 
anti-fluorocarbon spray container bills. 

The same argument was made against 
both. Both were passed, nonetheless, and 
the manufacturers adapted. 

They substituted returnable bottles for 
non-returnable bottles in Oregon and they 
substituted nonfluorocarbon sprays for the 
fluorocarbons. In both cases, action here 
triggered similar action elsewhere. 

So if cigarette manufacturers find that 
they are about to lose their market in even 
one state, wanna bet they won't find a way 
to make their products self-extinguishing? 

The 1985 effective date was put in to give 
the manufacturers time to find a way. Un- 
fortunately, it would also give them two 
more legislative sessions to try to get the 
measure repealed. But if common sense pre- 
vails, this Legislature will pass the bill and 
future ones will resist repeal efforts. 

The stakes in the bottle and spray bills 
were environmental. The stakes in the self- 
extinguishing cigarette bill are higher. It 
offers Oregon a chance to again be a nation- 
al leader, this time in saving lives and prop- 
erty. 
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INTERNATIONAL PAPER MILL IN 
CORINTH, N. V., ACHIEVES 
LAUDABLE SAFETY RECORD 


HON. GERALD B. H. SOLOMON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


@ Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, at 4 
a.m. on Friday, May 29, the employees 
of the International Paper mill in Cor- 
inth, N.Y., posted a remarkable safety 
record which I think deserves notice 
by Members of Congress and all 
Americans. At that time, the mill 
posted its 2 millionth consecutive safe 
man-hour. That is 2 million man- 
hours, 20 months, and 600 days of op- 
eration without an on-the-job injury. 

The Corinth mill is the oldest of In- 
ternational Paper’s original mills, and 
great achievements, when it comes to 
safety, are nothing new to its 560 em- 
ployees. Just last year, the mill won 
the IP Chairman’s Safety Award as 
the safest of all of the company’s 14 
primary installations. 

Mr. Speaker, I am so proud of the ef- 
forts of all the employees of IP in Cor- 
inth—workers and management. To- 
gether, they have created and main- 
tained a safe, productive working envi- 
ronment which stands as a shining ex- 
ample for all to follow.e 


NEW YORKERS GO ON RECORD 
AGAINST REAGAN EARLY RE- 
TIREMENT PENALTY PROPOS- 
AL 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


@ Mr, BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, on May 
12, President Reagan unveiled his 
social security reform proposals aimed 
at averting what he considers the im- 
minent bankruptcy of the social secu- 
rity system. From the outset, I have 
stated my opposition to a number of 
his proposals including the deferral of 
the 1982 cost-of-living increase for 3 
months. 

Yet, without question, the most 
cruel of all the proposals would slash 
early retirement benefits for persons 
retiring at age 62 by 25 percent. This 
would take effect in January of 1982. 
In practical terms, this would mean 
that a person who has contributed to 
social security for 30 and 40 years is 
told just months shy of retirement 
that he will have to do with less. This 
is a breach of a covenant. 

The New York Daily News published 
the results of a poll yesterday on the 
administration’s social security pro- 
posals. Specifically the sample group 
of 400 were asked if they supported 
cutting early retirement benefits. An 
overwhelming 72 percent said no. 
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Another 77 percent of those sur- 
veyed expressed their sentiments that 
some changes in the system are neces- 
sary to keep it from going broke. I 
agree but feel it can be accomplished 
without cutting benefits to current re- 
cipients. I have cosponsored legislation 
to provide for interfund borrowing. I 
also support limited general revenue 
financing of social security. These 
comprise short- and long-term solu- 
tions which can keep the system alive 
and functioning without causing older 
people the hardship of cutbacks. 

At this point in the Recorp, I insert 
the article from the Daily News enti- 
tled “Most Oppose Reagan Social Se- 
curity Plan.” 


[From the New York Daily News, June 8, 


Most OPPOSE REAGAN SOCIAL SECURITY PLAN 
(By Joan Nassivera) 


Nearly three quarters of metropolitan- 
area residents are against the Reagan ad- 
ministration's proposal to lower Social Secu- 
rity benefits for those who elect to retire 
early, according to a Daily News Opinion 
Poll. 

The administration has proposed that 
people who retire early—at age 62 rather 
than the more traditional age of 65—receive 
only 55 percent of retirement benefits 
rather than the 80 percent now provided 
early retirees. 

Despite their widespread opposition to the 
proposal, nearly eight of 10 poll respondents 
agreed that some changes are necessary to 
rescue the financially strapped Social Secu- 
rity system from the threat of insolvency. 

Another administration plan—to gradual- 
ly remove the limit on how much money a 
retiree may earn without losing Social Secu- 
rity benefits—was favored by nearly six out 
10 respondents. Under current law, which 
President Reagan wants to abolish, benefici- 
aries under the age of 72 have their Social 
Security benefits reduced by $1 for every $2 
they earn over $5,500. 

The poll, a telephone survey of 400 adults, 
was conducted May 18 and 19 in consulta- 
tion with Richard F. Link & Associates. 

The first question asked was: “Do you 
favor or oppose the proposal to reduce 
Social Security benefits for those who retire 
early at 62 instead of 65?” Respondents re- 


The next question was: “Do you favor or 
oppose the proposal to gradually remove 
the limitation on the amount of money a re- 
tired worker may earn without losing Social 
Security benefits?“: 

Percent 
56 
33 
11 

The final question was: “Do you think 
some changes in the Social Security law are 
necessary to keep the system from going 
broke?”: 

Percent 


14 
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SEWER CHARGES SHOULD BE 
TAX DEDUCTIBLE 


HON. JOHN J. LaFALCE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


@ Mr. LAFALCE. Mr. Speaker, we 
have heard a lot this year about how 
our Tax Code needs reform and sim- 
plification. I could not agree more, and 
I have discovered a problem in it that 
warrants attention as we pursue that 
worthwhile goal. 

Thanks to differing provisions of the 
Tax Code and of other Federal laws 
relating to water pollution, some Fed- 
eral taxpayers are able to deduct pay- 
ments made to help support the oper- 
ation of local wastewater treatment 
programs on their Federal income 
taxes while other taxpayers living in 
different communities cannot make 
such deductions. 

The reason for this situation is pri- 
marily semantic. In localities where 
the charges for sewer treatment are 
called taxes they are treated as local 
taxes under the Tax Code and are, 
therefore, deductible. Yet where these 
charges have a different name—“sewer 
fees” or “sewer rents,” for example— 
they are not deductible, even though 
they are otherwise the same and are 
used for exactly the same purpose. 
Surely a Tax Code that seeks to treat 
all taxpayers alike should not result in 
situations like this. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code by providing that all 
charges relating to local wastewater 
systems, no matter what they are 
called, may be deducted on a taxpay- 
er’s Federal income tax return. This 
will eliminate an inequity in the Tax 
Code and provide some much-needed 
relief to families which are being 
asked to defray the higher and higher 
costs of insuring that the Nation’s wa- 
terways are cleaned up and kept free 
from pollution. 

I hope that the Ways and Means 
Committee will give this proposal seri- 
ous consideration as it reviews the 
many recommended changes in our 
tax laws this year. At this point, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to submit the 
text of my bill for inclusion in the 
Recorp. Thank you. 

Text of bill follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

Section 1. Subsection (b) of section 164 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating 
to definitions and special rules for deduc- 
tion of taxes) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(6) SEWER TAXES, RENTS, AND OTHER SIMI- 
LAR SEWER CHARGES.—The term ‘real proper- 
ty taxes’ shall include sewer taxes, rents, or 
similar sewer charges, regardless whether 
same are computed per capita, or on the 
basis of real property valuation or usage.“ 
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Sec. 2. Paragraph (1) of subsection (c) of 
section 164 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to the denial of deduction in 
the case of certain taxes) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(1) Taxes assessed against local benefits 
(other than sewer taxes, rents, or other sim- 
ilar sewer charges) of a kind tending to in- 
crease the value of the property assessed; 
but this paragraph shall not prevent the de- 
duction of so much of such taxes as is prop- 
erly allocable to maintenance or interest 
charges. 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply to taxable years beginning after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 


NUCLEAR PROLIFERATION 
THREATENS THE MIDDLE EAST 


HON. TOM LANTOS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


è Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, 2% 
months ago from this very spot I 
called attention to the growing 
menace of Iraq’s irresponsible and 
reckless dictatorship moving inexora- 
bly toward the completion of its nucle- 
ar arsenal. The Iraqi regime is in the 
midst of a war of aggression against its 
Moslem neighbor; it has openly defied 
worldwide consensus concerning nucle- 
ar nonproliferation, and has repeated- 
ly threatened the annihilation of 
Israel. 

The Israeli Air Force with a prevent- 
ative and limited strike has obstructed 
the completion of Iraq’s weapon of 
mass destruction. Those who now criti- 
cize Israel's decision to protect its very 
existence would be the first to call for 
the obliteration of any nuclear facili- 
ties constructed in Cuba, so near our 
own borders. 

Many were silent as Iraq threatened 
to defy the terms of the Nuclear Non- 
proliferation Treaty. Many were silent 
as several European powers supplied 
the Iraqi dictatorship with lethal nu- 
clear technology. Will they continue 
to remain silent as even now Libya’s 
Qadhafi installs his nuclear weapons 
arsenal? Will they act or will they 
choose to submit to nuclear blackmail 
and quietly hope that the Israelis will 
again take care of the problem?e 


SOCIAL SECURITY FUNDING 
MUST BE STABILIZED 


HON. ELDON RUDD 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


Mr. RUDD. Mr. Speaker, more than 
36 million Americans depend on social 
security benefits, and the reports they 
hear daily on the news about the 
shaky financial condition of the 
system are reason for great alarm. 
Because of this, I believe the Presi- 
dent’s proposal addressing the root 
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causes of social security’s recurrent 
funding problems is good news. It 
shows that this administration recog- 
nizes that the funding crisis is real, 
and will not disappear unless steps are 
taken to assure the long-term solvency 
of the program. 

Without immediate action, the social 
security fund will run dry as early as 
fall of 1982. In the past, Congress has 
propped up the program with exorbi- 
tant tax increases and cosmetic 
changes which have only exacerbated 
the problems and postponed the immi- 
nent reckoning day. We must not 
evade this issue any longer. If we are 
to honor the commitment this Gov- 
ernment has made to the millions of 
Americans participating in good faith 
in the social security program, we 
must act to stabilize its funding. 

The administration’s proposal rec- 
ommends changes which will first, and 
foremost, guarantee the solvency of 
the system. These reforms would 
insure that those receiving retirement 
benefits will continue to receive them, 
including cost-of-living allowances. 
The proposals do not remove from the 
rolls or cut benefits for any current re- 
cipients of social security. Retirees 
who are dependent on monthly checks 
should not feel threatened by the ad- 
ministration’s facing up to the funding 
crisis. Any suggestion that this effort 
will victimize retirees is simply a politi- 
cal scare tactic meant to divert atten- 
tion from the bad mistakes which 
have been made in the past with 
regard to social security funding. 

What the administration has pro- 
posed is a list of changes which will re- 
direct social security toward its origi- 
nal purpose as a sound base around 
which Americans can plan for their re- 
tirement years. These changes will 
assure current recipients and future 
generations that the social security 
system is dependable. 

With this goal in mind, we can 
afford to be flexible and review a 
number of proposals. But we must not 
back away from this task. In order to 
provide a stable system, social security 
must be self-sustaining without impos- 
ing an unreasonable burden on those 
who participate. To these ends, I 
concur with the administration that 
we should not consider funding the 
program out of general revenue or 
raising social security payroll taxes, as 
these would only aggravate the eco- 
nomic crisis we face. 

The proposals which have been rec- 
ommended by the administration en- 
courage work until the traditional re- 
tirement age of 65. This does not mean 
any change in the full benefit retire- 
ment age. Those who elect early re- 
tirement would receive a lower per- 
centage of benefits than the 80 per- 
cent they receive currently. However, 
this reduction would be scaled so that 
each month spent in the work force 
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past age 62 would increase the level of 
a person’s benefits. At age 63 and 8 
months a person would be eligible for 
80 percent of full social security bene- 
fits, and at 64 and 6 months could 
retire with 90-percent benefits. 

Another element of the President’s 
proposal would relate disability insur- 
ance more closely to medical factors. 
Workers can now qualify for disability 
benefits on such factors as age, educa- 
tion, and work experience. This 
change would insure that disability 
benefits would go only to those who 
are determined medically disabled. 
Since social security was never meant 
to be an insurance program, I believe 
we should begin to channel these pe- 
ripheral programs which have been 
added on to social security into the 
mainstream objective of the program. 
Many of my constituents have ex- 
pressed the desire to return to the 
original concept of social security, and 
I believe that this recommendation 
seeks to do just that by eliminating 
some of the welfare aspects of the pro- 
gram. 

The proposal to eliminate so-called 
double dippers would correct the cur- 
rent inequity which allows Federal re- 
tirees who enter social security-cov- 
ered employment for only a few years 
to receive higher benefits than low- 
wage earners who contribute to the 
system for a lifetime. Addressing this 
situation is not an attempt to deprive 
anyone of an earned benefit, but 
simply to face the real inequities of 
the current benefits structure and 
answer them directly, rationally, and 
fairly. 

If we act to secure the system now, 
we will all be the benefactors: Social 
security recipients can breathe a sigh 
of relief knowing that their checks can 
be counted on and are good at the 
bank; those paying into the program 
now can do so with the confidence 
that the plan will be around to serve 
them in years to come, and future gen- 
erations will be relieved of the over- 
bearing tax burden they will have to 
pick up if thé system is not stabilized 
now. 

If we do nothing, we will all suffer 
the consequences. The President’s rec- 
ommendations acknowledge the sever- 
ity of the situation we face and pro- 
pose realistic steps to rectify it. I urge 
my colleagues to meet this challenge 
head on, so that soon we may report 
the good news that the social security 
program is on firm ground to the 
American people. 


PLIGHT OF STANISLAV ZUBKO 
HON. LAWRENCE J. DeNARDIS 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


è Mr. DENARDIS. Mr. Speaker, 
recent events in the city of Kiev are 
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cause for concern by the many who 
cherish basic human rights and free- 
doms. A stepped-up campaign by Kiev 
authorities to suppress the activities 
of refuseniks and hamper the emigra- 
tion in the Ukrainian capital is evi- 
denced by a disturbing wave of arrests, 
incarcerations, prohibitions against 
emigration and movement, and separa- 
tions from families. 

Mr. Speaker, Soviet treatment of 
Jews has clearly deteriorated. 

Today, I wish to direct the attention 
of my colleagues to the plight of Stan- 
islav Zubko, a long-time Kiev refuse- 
nik. On the pretense of investigating a 
robbery next door, the Kiev KGB en- 
tered Zubko’s apartment and allegedly 
confiscated hashish and a firearm. 
The authorities did take a Hebrew 
book. Charges lodged against Zubko 
carry a prison term of up to 12 years. 

Zubko has long been active in the 
collective protests of Kiev refuseniks. 
Most notably, the protestors sent a 
telegram to the 26th International 
Communist Party Congress, while con- 
vened in Moscow, to express concern 
about the local situation. In connec- 
tion with this act, Zubko was arrested 
and charged with “contemptuous be- 
havior and use of improper language 
in a public place.” He was originally 
sentenced to 15 days imprisonment, 
and within 2 weeks, 15 days were 
added. 

Stanislav Zubko joins the ranks of 
other prominent Kiev refuseniks who 
have either been arrested under 
highly questionable circumstances or 
who have been handed prison sen- 
tences as a means to control the fledg- 
ling movement. But let there be no 
doubt, Mr. Speaker, these voices of 
freedom will not be silenced. 

I am happy to participate along with 
my colleagues in the “Call to Con- 
science,” congressional vigil for Soviet 
Jewry, and will continue to press for 
recognition of human rights and social 
justice wherever it may be found 
wanting. 


TRIBUTE TO RAY DeGREEFF 
HON. WENDELL BAILEY 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


@ Mr. BAILEY of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise today to pay tribute to 
one of Missouri's outstanding coaches 
who recently passed away at the age 
of 63. 

Ray DeGreeff coached basketball at 
St. Francis Borgia High School, Wash- 
ington, Mo., for 27 seasons, longer 
than any other man. During those 27 
years, Borgia was one of the most con- 
sistent high school basketball teams in 
the State, averaging nearly 20 wins a 
season against 8.8 losses. Under Ray, 
Borgia took the State district cham- 
pionships six times. 
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Last season would have been Ray 
DeGreeff’s 28th at St. Francis Borgia, 
but 1 year ago he was diagnosed as 
having cancer. After seven games this 
year, he resigned in favor of assistant 
Steve Reuther, who had been coach- 
ing in his absence. Borgia dedicated 
the season to DeGreeff. 

Ray DeGreeff lived long enough to 
see his team finish the regular season, 
win the State district championship— 
for the seventh time in 28 years—and 
win its first game in the sectionals. 
Then, the morning of the last game of 
sectionals, Ray DeGreeff passed away. 
That night, Borgia won the sectionals. 

Borgia won the game for Ray De- 
Greeff. The game went into six over- 
times. By the beginning of the third of 
these, the entire Borgia starting squad 
with the exception of one man had 
fouled out. Borgia finished the game 
with five substitutes, some of whom 
had not seen as much playing time the 
rest of the season combined. But still, 
Borgia won. And Borgia ended up 
taking second in State. 

Ray DeGreeff spent 10 years coach- 
ing elsewhere before coming to St. 
Francis Borgia. His career basketball 
coaching record was 703 wins and 349 
defeats. At St. Francis Borgia, over the 
course of his 27 years, he at one time 
coached every sport at the school, 
both boys’ and girls’. His impact on 
thousands of kids was immeasurable. 

Ray DeGreeff’s contributions to 
sports and youth were recognized with 
these awards: Outstanding Service 
Award from the American Legion; 
Khoury League Man of the Year 
Award; Jaycee Outstanding Service 
Award; Hall of Fame, Quincy College; 
Medal of Recognition, Culver-Stock- 
ton College; and Missouri Basketball 
Hall of Fame. 

Ray DeGreeff will be missed. 


THE ABORTION ISSUE 
HON. TED WEISS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


@ Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, the abor- 
tion issue continues to haunt us de- 
spite the very clear prochoice views 
expressed by a majority of Americans. 
The most recent survey data collected 
by the Washington Post/ABC news 
and released this week indicated that 
people from all over the country and 
from varying ideological and economic 
backgrounds oppose current attempts 
in the Congress to ban abortion and to 
make criminals of the women and doc- 
tors involved in this safe medical pro- 
cedure. 

Among those surveyed, 88 percent 
favored legal abortions when the 
woman's life is endangered; 82 percent 
in cases of rape and incest; 84 percent 
when the woman might suffer severe 
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health damage; 70 percent when there 
is a chance the baby would be born de- 
formed; and 73 percent when the 
woman’s mental health is endangered. 
When questioned, “Would you favor 
or oppose a law that would make abor- 
tions murder?“, only 29 percent fa- 
vored such a law and 67 percent op- 
posed it. 

I believe these figures show that 
most Americans recognize the difficult 
circumstances confronting women re- 
garding an abortion and a respect for 
the right of the individual to make 
this personal decision. Banning abor- 
tion by any approach would necessar- 
ily make criminals of those seeking an 
abortion for any reason. Clearly, this 
is not the will of the vast majority of 
Americans, but it is the intent of the 
vocal crusaders for the so-called pro- 
life movement. 

Members of the House and the 
Senate have heard again and again 
from those who support legislation 
which would define life as beginning 
at conception. Yet little has been said 
of the horrendous personal implica- 
tions of this statutory maneuver and 
no satisfactory answers have been 
given to the serious legal and social di- 
lemmas raised. Would such a bill pre- 
cipitate a constitutional crisis by di- 
rectly challenging the Supreme 
Court’s role as final arbiter of the 
Constitution and jeopardize the Feder- 
al system of checks and balances? 
Would a human life statute threaten 
constitutional safeguards on religious 
freedom and rights to privacy? Fur- 


ther, would a congressional redefini- 
tion of the 14th amendment set a dan- 
gerous precedent for issues beyond the 
abortion controversy? How would such 
legislation affect State court jurisdic- 
tion on abortion cases as well as the 
innumerable existing laws concerning 


inheritance, torts, distribution of 
social services, and criminal activities? 
Would such an action also mandate a 
ban on many widely used forms of 
birth control? 

During consideration of these diffi- 
cult questions, I urge my colleagues to 
heed the opinions of those who right- 
fully guide us in our decisions and to 
place in perspective the expressions of 
a small and unrepresentative minority. 

In conclusion, I would like to share a 
very eloquent letter I recently received 
from one of my constituents which il- 
lustrates the emotions that statistics 
alone cannot convey. This letter 
should remind us once more of the an- 
guish and blow to human dignity Con- 
gress would inflict by outlawing abor- 
tion. 

DEAR Srr/Mapam: Last week my friend 
was raped. A beautiful, sweet, loving human 
being brutally assaulted and raped by two 
men. Or are they animals? And will she ever 
be the same? Can she walk tall knowing 
that she has been violated more than any 
man could ever know? 

And of course, what if she becomes preg- 
nant? Our new lawmakers seem to have this 
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all figured out. I'd like to see the President's 
lovely wife lie mutilated on a dirty street 
corner in Brooklyn, naked in the cold air; 
helpless, beaten, close to murdered. I don't 
think Mrs. Reagan would care for this sort 
of entertainment. How would her husband 
feel? 

Right To Life: I defy any man to suffer 
this agony and then bring its product into 
the world as a new member of society. 
Would this baby be loved? Could he grow up 
to be President? 

I appeal to you who read this—if you truly 
believe that this is a healthy way to live, 
that this woman should not want revenge, 
that such a child should be brought into the 
world; if you truly believe that if your wives 
or loved ones were raped and that you 
would still condone the possible legislation 

birth control, abortion, and “suspi- 
cious” miscarriages—if you truly believe 
this, then condemn me as an American who 
cares more for life than the filth and degra- 
dation your laws and lack of action are help- 
ing to make it become.e 


TRIBUTE TO CARDINAL WYS- 
ZYNSKI, PRIMATE OF POLAND 


HON. THOMAS M. FOGLIETTA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1981 


@ Mr. FOGLIETTA. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to express my deep regret 
and sorrow over Cardinal Wyszynski's 
recent death. Not only Roman Catho- 
lics, but indeed the entire world, have 
suffered a great loss. 

Cardinal Wyszynski’s career was one 
of service and dedication to both the 
Catholic Church and the Polish 
people. As Primate of Poland, Wys- 
zynski led the Catholics in saving their 
church from obliteration by Commu- 
nist forces. Wyszynski was severely 
persecuted when he was held under 
house arrest from 1953 to 1956. He was 
a man who exemplified the strength 
of the church in the face of Stalinist 
persecution in the 1950’s and who 
became a symbol of his country’s 
quest for freedom. 

At the same time, in his role as 
statesman, Wyszynski symbolized the 
triumphs and tribulations of his 
people and embodied the quest for 
sovereignty of the Polish people. By 
restraining his vocal countrymen from 
excesses in their fight for independ- 
ence, Wyszynski took a leading role in 
helping to save the Polish people. He 
was so admired and respected by his 
countrymen that the atheistic Govern- 
ment of Poland eventually had to turn 
to him to calm the enraged citizenry. 
Always appealing to moderation and 
speaking with the voice of reason, 
Wyszynski attempted a balanced ap- 
proach, helping to mediate disputes 
over labor grievances and advising 
workers of the dangers of intervention 
that could result from a strike. 

Wyszynski’s death is particularly 
disheartening in light of the current 
troubles of the Polish people. Were he 
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still alive, Cardinal Wyszynski could 
continue to help lead his nation 
through its difficulties. We hope that 
Wyszynski’s death can remind the 
Polish people of the importance of re- 
solving conflicts peacefully, for above 
all, Cardinal Wyszynski was a peace- 
maker. I reiterate the words of Pope 
John Paul II in saying, “It is a painful 
thing that the time has come that 
words have to be said in the past 
tense.“ 


IN MEMORY OF DR. ENGLISH 
JONES, FORMER CHANCELLOR 
OF PEMBROKE STATE UNIVER- 
SITY 


HON. CHARLES ROSE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


@ Mr. ROSE. Mr. Speaker, my district 
recently suffered the loss of an out- 
standing educator and a great man, 
Dr. English Jones, retired chancellor 
of Pembroke State University in Pem- 
broke, N.C. 

For 17 years, Dr. Jones guided this 
institution in its growth from a small 
college to part of the North Carolina 
university system. Along the way, he 
managed to keep tuition costs down 
and harmony among students of three 
races. 

Dr. Jones gave unselfishly of his tal- 
ents and time to carve out a fine uni- 
versity in southeastern North Caroli- 
na. Many people owe him a great debt 
of gratitude for being instrumental in 
creating a place of learning that they 
could afford to attend in an atmos- 
phere conducive to its purpose. 

The following is an editorial about 
Dr. Jones which appeared in the Robe- 
sonian in Lumberton, N.C. I would like 
to share it with you: 

[From the Robesonian, May 20, 19811 
DISTINGUISHED CAREER 

The career of Dr. English Jones has 
ended. The institution he headed for 17 
years lives on, greater in size and influence 
and service because of the work of this re- 
markable man. 

Dr. Jones was the first Indian to become 
president of Pembroke State College, and 
the first chancellor of the university. He 
was uniquely qualified to administer the af- 
fairs of a small institution requiring econo- 
my in operation, and to capitalize on oppor- 
tunities for expansion. 

With a steady hand to keep the institu- 
tion on course, Dr. Jones guided it through 
troubled times. During the war in Vietnam, 
it was virtually free of disruption by protest 
demonstrations. Racial integration became 
an accomplished fact there while other in- 
stitutions still were being prodded to 
achieve it. Amid social changes, Pembroke 
State maintained stability of purpose as an 
educational institution serving the needs of 
the people in its area. 

The confidence of state legislators was 
won by effective use of funds allocated to 
the institution. Buildings were constructed 
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at a cost which showed how much could be 
done for how little an expenditure. Getting 
extraordinary results with modest invest- 
ment by the state, Dr Jones was entrusted 
with increasing appropriations to carry out 
well-defined plans. 

Along with other state-supported colleges, 
Pembroke State became a university. It re- 
mained affordable. Students throughout 
this region and beyond, could still get a 
higher education at minimum cost. Expand- 
ing educational opportunities were kept 
within reach. 

With a background of experience as a stu- 
dent, a World War II veteran, an agricultur- 
al extension agent, a teacher, a dean and an 
administrative assistant, Dr. Jones brought 
to the presidency of Pembroke State a com- 
bination of talents and a record of personal 
achievement. He had the knack of getting 
things done, and making tough decisions 
when necessary. He recognized ability, and 
engaged capable people—faculty members, 
coaches, department heads and other per- 
sonnel to develop academic and athletic pro- 
grams and carry on the multiple activities of 
an expanding university. 

Dr. Jones seized opportunities for the uni- 
versity as though time were short. For him 
it was. In retirement, resting from his 
labors, he had much to look back upon and 
little ahead but declining health. His work 
was done. He had run the course with all 
the vigor he could summon and had won a 
monumental prize—the realization of his 
dream for the university. It is a dream 
which developed along with the man and 
survives in the brick and mortar of the insti- 
tution he helped to build, for continuing 
service to his people and all the people in 
this area where he lived.e 


A HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE: 
GREEK-TURKISH DISPUTE 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues a letter which was written 
by a professor of history at Yale Uni- 
versity, Dr. Deno J. Geanakoplos, re- 
garding the historical dimension of 
the relationship between Greece and 
Turkey. This letter was written in 
order to more fully explain the con- 
cerns of the Greek community on 
Cyprus, an isle which had been illegal- 
ly invaded by Turkey in 1974 with 
United States arms. 

Mine was one of the first voices in 
Congress which raised the illegal and 
immoral nature of the Turkish occu- 
pation of Cyprus, which was followed 
by an arms sale embargo imposed by 
Congress. While this embargo has 
been lifted, we remain deeply con- 
cerned over the fact that Turkey has 
yet to account for the nearly 2,000 
Greek Cypriots missing since the 1974 
invasion. 

This letter provides a scholarly and 
critical explanation of the ongoing 
tragedy of Cyprus and I commend it to 
the attention of my colleagues. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


YALE UNIVERSITY, 
DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY, 
New Haven, Conn., March 3, 1981. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK TIMES 

EDITORIAL PAGE: 

The article of your correspondent, pub- 
lished on Feb. 24 (and flippantly entitled 
“To Turks, Feud With Greeks is Pesky, Not 
Perilous”), seems to reflect an irenic spirit 
on the part of certain Turkish diplomats 
toward Greece, which, if true, is certainly 
laudable. Nevertheless, the article gave an 
overly one-sided presentation which can 
only mislead American readers who know 
too little about the historical background to 
the relations of the two nations, aside from 
the fact that they seem to be irreconcilable 
enemies. Thus, your correspondent reported 
responsible Turks as proudly saying that 
“we can't forget that we ruled Greece for 
nearly 400 years.” True enough, but to bal- 
ance that statement it should have been 
pointed out that no Turks whatever (nei- 
ther Seljuks nor the present-day Ottomans) 
had even entered Anatolia (modern Turkey) 
until as late as the last quarter of the 11th 
century, and that for at least 800 years prior 
to the fall of Byzantine Constantinople to 
the Turks in 1453, Asia Minor had constitut- 
ed the heartland of the Byzantine Empire, a 
great state “Roman” in government but es- 
sentially Greek in language and culture, and 
Greek Orthodox in religion. 

The article was, moreover, simplistic in 
seeming to single out as the most serious 
block to peaceful relations the contested 
issue over the continental shelf and corre- 
sponding rights over the Aegean Sea. De- 
spite the Turkish view that the Cyprus 
question should be excluded from present 
Turco-Greek negotiations, many Greeks 
cannot forget (what your correspondent did 
not say) that there are still 200,000 Greek- 
Cypriot refugees as a result of the Turkish 
invasion and occupation in 1974 of 40 per- 
cent of Cyprus by 80,000 Turkish troops 
(most of which are still there). Only one- 
fifth of the island’s population is Turkish, 
the other four-fifths being Greek. Despite 
Turkey’s alleged peaceful intentions—to 
quote the article there is no evidence in 
Turkey of the kind of obsession found in 
Greece over a ‘threat’ from Ankara”—and, 
admittedly, preoccupation with serious in- 
ternal problems—which we all hope she can 
soon solve—the correspondent neglected to 
mention the precarious plight of the Greek 
Orthodox Patriarch and his now rapidly di- 
minishing flock in Istanbul. In violation of 
the Treaty of Lausanne (1922), guarantee- 
ing protection to the Greek Patriarch in Is- 
tanbul, and to which Turkey was a signato- 
ry, the (single) theological school of the pa- 
triarchate has been closed as such by the 
Turkish authorities and the patriarchate 
constantly subjected to severe pressures and 
harassment. This is a matter of deep con- 
cern not only to the people of Greece but, 
more particularly, to the Greeks of America 
whose church is under patriarchal jurisdic- 
tion. Unless effective attention is directed to 
alleviate this problem by the World Council 
of Churches, the Vatican, and especially the 
UN Commission on Human Rights—for this 
is basically a question of human rights—the 
days of the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate in 
Istanbul, the home for over a millennium 
and a half of one of the world’s oldest 
churches, may soon be ended. 

In my view the Greek and Turkish peo- 
ples have much more in common, strategi- 
cally, politically, and even culturally, than 
appears on the surface. But no genuine 
headway can be made, at least toward a 
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better understanding on the part of the 
American public of the apparent intractabil- 
ity of the two countries, unless all aspects— 
and at both sides—are fully exposed. It is 
the duty of the media to its readers, and es- 
pecially of such a distinguished news organ 
as the New York Times, to provide as bal- 
anced a presentation as possible of the diffi- 
cult Greco-Turkish dispute, which in no 
small measure concerns the interests of the 
United States as well as its allies. 
DENO J. GEANAKOPLOS, 
Professor of Byzantine 
and Renaissance history.@ 


INDIAN RIDGE CELEBRATION IN 
HOBART, IND. 


HON. ADAM BENJAMIN, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


Mr. BENJAMIN. Mr. Speaker, 
Indian Ridge Pioneer Days, a 2-day 
event commemorating the 150 men 
and women who claimed land in 
Hobart, Ind., in the 1830’s and 18408, 
will be held Saturday and Sunday at 
the Indian Ridge Country Club, south 
of that northwest Indiana city. 

One hundred and fifty years ago, 
before par four holes and sand traps 
were ever envisioned, the Indian Ridge 
golf course was home to the Pottawa- 
tomie Indians. 

The Pottawatomie village was situ- 
ated on a rise of land—Indian Ridge 
above Deep River. The site was also a 
battleground where the Pottawatomie 
and their bitter rivals, the Sac Indians, 
struggled for control of the hunting 
and fishing rights of the then bounti- 
ful region. 

Their tribal wars were apparently 
frequent and furious. Collectors and 
amateur archeologists have found bas- 
kets of arrowheads on the ground 
around the village. 

In 1832, the Indians signed the 
Treaty of Tippecanoe, giving away the 
remainder of their claims in Indiana, 
with a few exceptions. Twelve Indians 
chose to live in Lake County but pio- 
neers later persuaded them to sell 
their land. 

In 1833, George Sykes, one of the re- 
gion’s first white settlers and whose 
descendants still live in northwest In- 
diana, began clearing a parcel of land 
in Hobart Township. 

In 1852, President Millard Fillmore 
granted the Indian Ridge property to 
U.S. Army Private Orrin Rose as a 
bounty for service in the War of 1812. 

Sykes’ son purchased the land in 
1883 and cleared the area for farming. 
The Hobart area had then become 
populated with farmers. Timber and 
bricks were also major area businesses. 

Fifteen years later, John Dorman, a 
Chicago businessman, purchased the 
land for a summer retreat and moved 
there. Dorman had the present Indian 
Ridge golf course constructed. 
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In 1931, Dorman and other residents 
put together a list of 150 names repre- 
senting the heads of families who 
claimed land in the area around 1830. 
Dorman sent out invitations to over 
500 persons to gather at the Indian 
Ridge site for the dedication of a 
marker—a 5-foot granite boulder with 
an attached bronze plaque—com- 
memorating the struggle and success 
of those early pioneers. 

Eight hundred attended the ceremo- 
ny on June 18, 1931. The Hobart Me- 
morial Post of the American Legion, 
under the direction of Vice Command- 
er Floyd Harrigan, provided the color 
guard and the Ladies Aid Society of 
the Hobart Methodist Church served a 
picnic lunch. 

Celebrants, many of whom recalled 
when life in the Hobart area was a 
struggle against nature, were enter- 
tained by patriotic and historical 
speeches, and by music provided by 
Dr. William Revelli and his national 
champion Hobart High School Band. 
Featured guests were Angie Glazien, 
of Merrillville, who recalled riding into 
Lake County on the back of her par- 
ents’ covered wagon, and “Bronco 
John” Sullivan, of Valparaiso, a 
former Indian scout. 

A time capsule containing the list of 
150 pioneer families was placed be- 
neath the marker. A wreath of flowers 
was placed at the foot of the stone in 
memory of the pioneers who devoted 
their lives to the development of the 
Hobart area. 

The granite marker will be moved 
and rededicated on Sunday. The con- 
tents of the time capsule will be shown 
and new items of historical interest 
will be added and buried. 

Indiana Ridge Pioneer Days—1981— 
is chaired by A. F. “Pete” Harrigan, a 
Hobart realtor who owns the Indian 
Ridge Country Club. 

Jarvis Roper, son of Owen J. Roper, 
Hobart mayor in 1931 and chairman of 
the first pioneer day ceremony, will 
serve as honorary chairman. 

Dr. Revelli, now in his eighties and 
recently inducted into the National 
Hall of Fame of Distinguished Band 
Conductors, plans to return and par- 
ticipate in the Hobart July 4th Cele- 
bration. 

The activities include displays of an- 
tique automobiles, Indian relics from 
the Hobart Historical Society, and 
artwork of 12 artists from the Hobart 
Arts League. 

The Family YMCA Indian guides 
and maidens will serve Indian fry 
bread and sell Indian craft items. The 
Hobart Heritage Club will display 
Indian face painting. There will be a 
barn dance, barbecue, candlemaking, 
and other activities. 

The Lake George Improvement As- 
sociation and the Hobart Republican 
Organization will operate refreshment 
booths. 
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The Lake County Sheriff’s Tactical 
Unit will provide a firing squad. 

The Lake Station senior swingers led 
by director Lola Andrews and Carla 
Walter Voight will perform a square 
dance. 

The beauty queen selected on Satur- 
day will join City Judge Anthony 
Cefali in reading the names of the 150 
pioneers. The Boy Scouts, led by 
former Boy Scout Don Robinson who 
helped raise the flag at the original 
Pioneer Day, will unveil the monu- 
ment. Hobart Mayor Calvin Green will 
place a wreath at the marker. 

I will join the pioneer activities and 
present a flag which has flown over 
the Capitol. We will be joined by many 
city and area dignitaries to make this 
pioneer celebration a day to remem- 
ber. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask my colleagues to 
join all of the citizens of Hobart, Ind., 
its surrounding area, and myself, in 
recognizing and honoring these Ameri- 
cans who represent the very history of 
Hobart. The rededicated monument is 
a reflection of the hard work and 
achievement of its citizens. 

The Hobart Gazette of June 25, 
1931, reported that the original pio- 
neer day of 1931 was a fitting ceremo- 
ny to hallow the ground on which the 
Indians fought, pioneers struggled, 
and the real American was born, 
loving his country under the stern rule 
of freedom-loving pioneer parents of 
the middle western country where civi- 
lization was just beginning to dawn. 

On Sunday, when Rev. Robert 
Bickel, of the First United Methodist 
Church leads the assemblage in 
prayer, it will be another awakening to 
another dawn because the residents of 
Hobart today are just as American, 
just as freedom-loving and just as 
rugged as the old Pioneers. And when 
the time capsule is opened again, the 
Americans then present will appreci- 
ate and respect their country and civi- 
lization—In Memory of the old Pio- 
neers and today’s Pioneers. 


LOS ANGELES CITY COUNCIL 
ENDORSES MANDATORY SEN- 
TENCING 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


@ Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, as 
you know, I have introduced legisla- 
tion, H.R. 27, which imposes a manda- 
tory, minimum 5-year prison sentence 
upon those convicted of committing a 
Federal felony involving the use of a 
firearm. Currently, H.R. 27, cospon- 
sored by over 170 of our colleagues, is 
pending hearings in the Judiciary Sub- 
committee on Crime. 

Earlier this year, the Los Angeles 
City Council adopted a motion, of- 
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fered by council members Ernani Ber- 
nardi and Hal Bernson, which en- 
dorses H.R. 27 and is included in the 
city’s 1980-81 Federal legislative pro- 
gram. This action by the Los Angeles 
City Council is a positive step and rec- 
ognizes the need at the local level to 
begin to get tough with those crimi- 
nals who seriously misuse firearms. I 
urge those who have not cosponsored 
H.R. 27 to do so, so an atmosphere can 
be created whereby criminals know 
that if they use a firearm in the com- 
mission of a Federal crime, they will 
not be granted parole, probation, or a 
suspended sentence—but, instead will 
go to jail. 

The city council’s motion to endorse 
H.R. 27 is as follows: 


Whereas in recent months Los Angeles 
has been plagued by a sharp increase in vio- 
lent crimes involving the use of handguns; 
and 

Whereas the City of Los Angeles experi- 
enced 1,043 homicides during 1980, an in- 
crease of 26.3 percent over 1979; and 

Whereas this rash of senseless killings has 
included, in significant number, deaths re- 
sulting from handguns used in robberies 
and burglaries; and 

Whereas under the present legal struc- 
ture, some felons are able to maneuver their 
way back to the streets before their victims 
are released from medical treatment; and 

Whereas H.R. 27 (Glenn Anderson), intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives on 
January 5, 1981, would amend Chapter 44 of 
Title 18 of the United States Code to extend 
and strengthen the mandatory penalty fea- 
ture of the prohibition against the use of 
firearms in Federal felonies and for other 
purposes; and 

Whereas H.R. 27 provides that whoever 
uses a firearm to commit a felony or carries 
a firearm during the commission of any 
such felony, if an element of such felony is 
the use of violence or threat of imminent 
violence, shall, in addition to the punish- 
ment provided for the commission of the 
felony, be sentenced to a term of imprison- 
ment for not less than five years, nor more 
than 10 years for a first offense; and 

Whereas H.R. 27 further provides that for 
a second such offense, imprisonment would 
be for not less than 10 years or to life im- 
prisonment; and 

Whereas H.R. 27 states that notwith- 
standing any other provision of the law, the 
court shall not suspend the sentence, there 
shall be no eligibility for probation, and the 
term shall not run concurrently with the 
imprisonment imposed for the commission 
of such felony and further, any person con- 
victed under this law shall not be eligible 
for parole during the first five years of im- 
prisonment in the case of a first conviction 
and the first ten years in the case of a 
second or subsequent conviction. 

I therefore move that the City’s 1980-81 
Federal Legislative Program include support 
of H.R. 27 which would extend and 
strengthen the mandatory penalty feature 
of the prohibition against the use of fire- 
arms in Federal felonies. 
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U.S. POLICY TOWARD THE 
PERSIAN GULF—I 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


@ Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues information provided by 
the Department of State on our strat- 
egy toward the Persian Gulf and 
Southwest Asian region. 

The information sets forth a fairly 
explicit definition of what our objec- 
tives are in the Persian Gulf and what 
our capabilities are to meet those ob- 
jectives. Of particular note are de- 
scriptions of the status of our Rapid 
Deployment Force efforts and of the 
nature and impact of a U.S. military 
presence in the region. 

These State Department answers are 
replies to questions I submitted to Mr. 
Richard Burt, Director of Politico-Mil- 
itary Affairs, subsequent to his ap- 
pearance before the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, Subcommittee on In- 
ternational Security and Scientific Af- 
fairs, on March 23, 1981. Because of 
the length of this exchange, the 
second half of it will appear in a subse- 
quent record. 

The answers of the first part of the 
exchange follow: 

1. In testimony before the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs on March 18, 1981, Secre- 
tary Haig indicated that changes in the 
status quo in the Middle East/Persian Gulf 
region would be “a matter of vital concern 
... that would have to be dealt with with 
the full range of the power and assets avail- 
able to us.” He appeared to be endorsing the 
concept of the Carter Doctrine and the 
Rapid Deployment Force. 

Question. To what extent do you sub- 
scribe to the principles outlined in the 
Carter Doctrine? 

Answer. To the extent that the Carter 
Doctrine recognizes that the vital interests 
of the West are at stake in the region, that 
one of the major threats to those interests 
is the strategic Soviet threat, and that we 
need to be able to protect those interests— 
by force if necessary—I agree with it. 

Question. How does U.S. policy towards 
the Persian Gulf differ from that of the 
previous administration? 

Answer. Although the development of our 
policy for the region is not yet complete, 
our approach differs from that of the previ- 
ous Administration at least in the following 
ways: 

It is more comprehensive. We recognize 
that our policy cannot be directed just 
toward the Persian Gulf, or even something 
called Southwest Asia. Our interests are af- 
fected and threatened by events in the 
entire region which stretches from Turkey 
to Somalia, from Egypt to Pakistan. We 
need an integrated strategy for dealing with 
the region's closely interrelated political 
and military problems, including the Arab/ 
Israeli conflict. But we also recognize that 
none of the political problems in the area 
can be resolved unless we move to restore 
the regional balance of power and secure 
— countries against Soviet/radical coer- 
cion. 
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We recognize that we need to go beyond 
the doctrine developed in the final years of 
the Carter Administration. There is much 
more that can and must be done to provide 
an effective presence, enhance our ability to 
deploy and sustain forces in the region, and 
increase our cooperation with our friends. 
We are prepared to do that extra work. 

We will be a better and more reliable part- 
ner. We recognize that the cooperation of 
our friends is essential and that we cannot 
simply impose our policy desires on them. 
We are consulting with them extensively, 
and are formulating our policy deliberately. 
Although some adjustments may be neces- 
sary to meet changing circumstances, we 
will avoid the frequent changes in direction 
which, under the previous administration, 
so dismayed our friends. 

Question. What steps are being taken to 
implement U.S. policy towards the Persian 
Gulf? 

Answer. We are not awaiting the comple- 
tion of our policy development before 
taking certain steps which will be necessary 
regardless of the policy we choose. First, we 
have entered into extensive consultation 
with our friends inside and outside of the 
region. Secretary Haig’s Mideast trip was 
part of this process, as have been his meet- 
ings here and abroad with Western leaders. 
We have also moved to insure that the secu- 
rity assistance for certain critical states is 
adequate. This has required an increase in 
the fiscal year 1982 Security Assistance 
budget. Further we have requested in- 
creases in the funding during fiscal year 
1981/82 for numerous projects required to 
improve our capability to deploy U.S. forces 
to the region rapidly and sustain them once 
there. 

Question. What is the status of Rapid De- 
ployment Force (RDF)? 

Answer. Since its activation one year ago, 
the Headquarters, Rapid Deployment Joint 
Task Force has made considerable progress. 
Planning for contingency operations in 
Southwest Asia is underway, as are parallel 
planning efforts by the Service components 
which comprise the RDJTF. Steps to im- 
prove the RDJTF command structure were 
recently announced by Secretary of Defense 
Weinberger. The first change directed in 
the RDJTF’s organization will be the as- 
signment of XVIII Airborne Corps. 

Headquarters, RDJTF and its Service 
components have planned and conducted 
exercises both in the United States and in 
the Persian Gulf area. Lessons learned from 
these exercises are being incorporated into 
operational plans and standard operating 
procedures. Finally, support requirements 
such as the upgrading of Reserve units, pre- 
positioning and facilities access needs are 
being identified and pursued. 

Question. What steps have been taken by 
the Administration to speed up and/or im- 
prove the deployment of the RDF? 

Answer. The Administration has recom- 
mended significant increases in the fiscal 
year 1981 and 1982 defense budgets. Added 
requests for the RDF are $329 million in 
fiscal year 1981 and $2.1 billion in fiscal 
year 1982. Together with funds already pro- 
grammed, these added resources will make 
improvements possible in several areas, in- 
cluding mobility, pre-positioning, materiel 
and equipment, and support facilities. 

“Stretching” of the C-141 airlifter fleet 
will be completed and the entire fleet will be 
made capable of in-flight refueling. The 
wings of all C-5 Galaxy aircraft will be re- 
placed, giving those aircraft, which can 
carry the largest items of military equip- 
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ment, greaty extended service lives. A 
number of fast and modern cargo ships will 
be procured. Facility improvements neces- 
sary to support our peactime presence will 
be undertaken at Diego Garcia and in 
Oman, Kenya, and Somalia. These facilities 
would also be available in times of crisis. 
Prepositioning of materiel and equipment 
aboard ships in the Indian Ocean in support 
of Marine forces will be expanded and mod- 
ernized through the procurement of new 
ships. Approval of the increases to make 
these improvements possible will signifi- 
cantly enhance our capability to deploy and 
sustain our forces in Southwest Asia. 

Question. What is our current capability 
to project power into the region? 

Answer. Upon completion of certain pre- 
deployment enhancement activities, the 
United States could currently deploy to 
Southwest Asia, within 30 days of warning, 
a corps-sized force with supporting air and 
sea power. 

Mobility and logistics considerations— 
which are prime determinants of our reac- 
tion capability—are dominated by the great 
distances to and within that region, harsh 
geographic and climatic conditions, the rela- 
tive paucity of logistic infrastructure, and 
limited U.S. access to regional facilities. 

Question. How long will it take for the 
United States to have the capability to 
deploy forces in the Persian Gulf region to 
meet the most-likely-to-occur contingencies 
there? 

Answer. There is a range of possible 
threats to our vital interests in the Persian 
Gulf region against which we might need to 
deploy military forces. Prudent military 
planning requires the capability and flexi- 
bility to deploy, employ, and sustain a vari- 
ety of forces to meet those threats. At 
present, the United States can deploy on a 
timely basis the necessary forces to meet 
many threat scenarios, 

The United States already has sizable 
forces in the area in the form of Navy carri- 
er battle groups and Marine air and ground 
elements. Other air elements can deploy to 
the area within hours and CONUS-based 
ground forces can begin their deployment 
soon after notification. 

However, improvements in airlift, sealift, 
and pre-positioning capabilities are required 
to meet the larger threats to U.S. national 
security interests in the region. Achieving a 
full capability to respond directly and ade- 
quately in the most difficult situations de- 
pends on implementation of program recom- 
mendations made by this Administration, 
including many pertaining to the RDJFT 
and our ability to deploy forces to SWA 
made in the Congressionally-mandated Mo- 
bility Study. 

Question. What is our capability today in 
terms of the number of divisions and 
amount of material that we can deploy 
within a week’s time, a month’s time, two 
months’ time? 

Answer. The amount of warning time is 
one of the crucial determinants of our abili- 
ty to deploy forces in a contingency. With 
ample warning, we would be able to estab- 
lish efficiently the logistical infrastructure 
necessary for optimum sea and air lift. With 
reduced warning time, we might have to 
begin actual force deployments before es- 
tablishing this infrastructure. That would 
make our efforts less efficient. 

Within two weeks after a decision to 
deploy, we could have about a division-size 
ground force and supporting land and sea- 
based air power available in the Gulf region. 
Within one month, we might have placed an 
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additional division, more or less, on the 
ground, with commensurate increases in tac- 
tical airpower. Within two months’ time, we 
could add an additional division or more, 
with air and logistical support, to our forces 
in the Gulf region. 

Question. What are our objectives with 
regard to increasing the number of forces 
that can be deployed and shortening the de- 
ployment time? 

Answer. Our goal is to respond effectively 
to any outside threat to the security of the 
Gulf region. That includes the capability of 
thwarting any attempt to present us with a 
fait accompli. 

Long-term goals (fiscal year 1983-1987) 
are to improve the speed with which we can 
deploy a multi-division force to Southwest 
Asia and to upgrade the capabilities and sus- 
tainability of that force. The specific force 
mix, deployment schedule and build-up 
rates must remain classified. 

Question, What is your timetable for full 
implementation of the RDF? 

Answer. The RDJTF is operational today. 
A number of initiatives to improve the capa- 
bilities are proceeding. These include mobil- 
ity, force, and facility improvements. These 
initiatives will permit significant expansion 
of the RDJTF’s capabilities in phases 
throughout the decade. By 1987, if pro- 
grams proceed on schedule, we shall have 
roughly doubled our capability to deploy 
and sustain forces in Southwest Asia. 

2. Practically all of the countries in the 
Persian Gulf region are dependent upon ex- 
ternal actors for arms, training, manpower; 
and technical know-how. These factors, cou- 
pled with continued Western dependence on 
Persian Gulf oil and increased Soviet mili- 
tary activity in the area have led the United 
States to greater military power projection 
into the Persian Gulf. Various components 
of the U.S. power projection include the 
RDF, facilities access agreements and possi- 
bly a permanent U.S. military presence in 
the region. 

Question. What does the Reagan Adminis- 
tration perceive the role of the Rapid De- 
ployment Force (RDF) to be in meeting the 
threats—Soviet, regional, and indigenous— 
to U.S. interests in the Gulf and Horn of 
Africa? 

Answer. The Reagan Administration is de- 
veloping an integrated strategy for meeting 
the threats to our interests in the region. 
Although that process is not complete, it is 
likely that we will conclude that some kind 
of rapid deployment or reinforcement capa- 
bility is necessary to meet the threat which 
the regional states alone cannot meet—that 
posed by the Soviets. 

Question. To what extent do the access ar- 
rangements initiated by the Carter Adminis- 
tration meet the needs of the RDF? 

Answer. The final size and composition of 
the RDJTF for various contingencies has 
not been determined, so we cannot charac- 
terize the access we now have as adequate 
or inadequate. 

Question. What are the views of the coun- 
tries in the region to even this limited ex- 
pansion of the U.S. military presence? 

Answer. The views of the countries of the 
region to a U.S. presence are generally well 
known—they want us near but over the ho- 
rizon. We have their political imperatives 
well in mind as we develop our strategy. We 
must still convince them that given our 
track record of the last few years, they have 
more to gain than to lose by associating 
with us. 

3. Both former Secretary of State Kissin- 
ger and Secretary of Defense Weinberger 
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have gone on record in support of perma- 
nent military bases in the region. 

Question. What countries in the region— 
other than Somalia, Oman, and Kenya— 
have indicated a willingness to provide the 
United States with facilities access? 

Answer. As you have seen in the press, 
Presidents Sadat and Nimeiri have indicated 
a willingness to allow temporary use of facil- 
ities in Egypt and Sudan in certain situa- 
tions. In neither case, though, are we dis- 
cussing “permanent military bases.” 

Question. Has any country offered to pro- 
vide the United States with permanent 
bases? 

Answer. We are not surprised that no 
country in the region wants a permanent 
foreign base on its soil. This does not mean 
that we cannot work out satisfactory ar- 
rangements which will serve our mutual in- 
terests while meeting the requirements of 
both sides. 

4. Secretary of Defense Weinberger has 
stated that the United States needs 
“enough of a presence to lead the Soviets to 
conclude that it would be an unsuccessful 
risk for them.to try the sort of thing they 
are doing in Afghanistan.” 

Question. How much of a military pres- 
ence in the region is enough to convince the 
Soviets that “interference would carry unac- 
ceptable risks?” 

Answer. An effective U.S. security strat- 
egy for Southwest Asia requires the capabil- 
ity to deter Soviet threats to regional secu- 
rity and to respond effectively to Soviet at- 
tacks if deterrence fails. A strong military 
presence helps us achieve both of these ob- 
jectives. 

Our peacetime military deployments en- 
hance deterrence by confronting the Soviets 
with the increased risk that U.S. forces 
would become involved in any Soviet attack, 
thereby adding to Soviet uncertainty about 
their ability to predict the outcome of an 
attack. U.S. involvement also raises the risk 
that a Soviet attack in Southwest Asia 
would trigger a wider conflict. 

At the same time, having forces immedi- 
ately available for conflict—and exercising 
their capability in peacetime—improves our 
ability to perform military missions during 
the initial stages of a Southwest Asian con- 
flict. 

Our naval and amphibious forces in the 
Indian Ocean, including two carrier battle 
groups, provide us with a significant con- 
tinuous military presence. In addition, we 
have made and will continue to make tem- 
porary deployments, such as the AWACS 
presence in Saudi Arabia, and conduct var- 
ious training exercises. Given the forces the 
Soviets can bring to bear in the region, we 
intend at least to maintain this level of 
peacetime presence for the foreseeable 
future. 

5. Question. How do the Soviets view U.S. 
efforts to increase its presence in the Per- 
sian Gulf-Horn of Africa region? 

Answer. Publicly, the Soviets have said 
that U.S. efforts to increase our presence in 
the Persian Gulf-Horn of Africa region have 
nothing to do with the Soviet Union. In- 
stead, they maintain, the growing U.S. pres- 
ence in the area is designed to cow the oil- 
producing states into submission and to 
extend U.S. “hegemonism” to the area. The 
Soviets deny that there is any linkage be- 
tween Soviet moves in Afghanistan and the 
U.S. buildup. 

Question. What are the prospects of Per- 
sian Gulf-Indian Ocean arms control initia- 
tives? 

Answer. In the present atmosphere, pros- 
pects for Persian Gulf-Indian Ocean arms 
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control initiatives are dismal. On the super- 
power level, Soviet arms control initiatives 
apply only to naval forces. This would do a 
good job of limiting U.S. military presence 
in the region—since the preponderance of 
our forces are naval—while leaving the mas- 
sive Soviet land presence, Afghanistan, and 
Soviet military involvement in and assist- 
ance to regional states completely out of the 
picture. 

We believe that U.S. efforts to suggest 
arms control measures for the region would 
be inappropriate in the present political and 
security atmosphere. The Indian Ocean 
talks with the Soviets were suspended by 
the United States in 1978 because of Soviet 
bad faith—while engaged in negotiations 
with us, the Soviets simultaneously conduct- 
ed an unprecedented naval buildup in con- 
nection with their military involvement in 
the Horn of Africa conflict. Subsequent 
events, particularly the Soviet invasion and 
occupation of Afghanistan, clearly demon- 
strate that for the foreseeable future the 
Soviets are not prepared to negotiate arms 
control measures for the Indian Ocean area 
in good faith. 

Multilateral efforts at Indian Ocean arms 
control, such as those being undertaken in 
the U.N. by the ad hoc committee on the 
Indian Ocean, stand even less chance of suc- 
ceeding. In multilateral fora, superpower 
differences are piled on top of regional dis- 
agreements about what should be limited 
and by whom. Some regional States want to 
exclude the superpowers; others want to 
ensure that their stronger regional neigh- 
bors are never in a position to dominate 
them. Meanwhile, the superpowers them- 
selves continue to disagree on bilateral arms 
control concepts, as well as on what arms 
control would mean for regional and extra 
regional powers. In the interest of maintain- 
ing good relations with regional sponsors of 
the U.N. effort, the United States has con- 
tinued to work with committee members in 
an attempt to define a set of principles for 
the Indian Ocean region on which all can 
agree. However, in light of the record of the 
past few years, even this goal may be too 
lofty. We will continue, nevertheless, to give 
our best effort to the committee’s work. 


MRS. MARY ROSENSTEIN 
HON. WAYNE GRISHAM 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


Mr. GRISHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
the House the accomplishments of 
Mrs. Mary Rosenstein on the occasion 
of her retirement from the Family 
Service Association of the Rio Hondo 
area in my home State of California. 

Mary Rosenstein is an outstanding 
example of all that one American can 
accomplish when she sets her mind to 
helping her community. In the vital 
area of mental health, Mary’s contri- 
butions will long be remembered by 
those who benefited from her services 
and those who had the pleasure of 
working with her. 

Mary was part of the original steer- 
ing committee responsible for the or- 
ganization of the Rio Hondo Family 
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Service Association, and has served 
with that agency since 1954. She 
began as a part-time caseworker, 
served for a time as acting executive 
director, and has been a full-time staff 
counselor for the past 15 years. 

Outside of her work, Mary dedicated 
herself to community and civic activi- 
ties, serving as president of her local 
PTA, and with the United Nations As- 
sociation, the League of Women 
Voters mental health study committee 
and the regional mental health liaison 
committee. In addition to her many 
activities she found time to play the 
cello in the Rio Hondo Symphony Or- 
chestra and raise a fine family. 

In recognition of her work and activ- 
ities, Mary was a recipient of the Las 
Distinguidas Award of the AAUW in 
1978. Her career has truly been an out- 
standing example of dedication to 
work, family, community, and self-ful- 
fillment. She stands as an example to 
us all.e 


FRIENDS OF FREE CHINA 
HON. DANIEL B. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


@ Mr. DANIEL B. CRANE. Mr. Speak- 
er, a tragedy involving millions of in- 
nocent people is taking place on a 
daily basis. Ideas, beliefs, and valuable 
thoughts are being hidden behind the 
cloak of communism. This is especially 
true in the People’s Republic of 
China, better known as Red China. 
There, over 900 million people have 
had their inalienable right to free 
speech silenced by an unyielding Red 
curtain. 

Communist China not only poses a 
major threat to freedom in Asia and 
the United States, but also to world se- 
curity. There is hope, however, that 
the world may someday be relieved of 
the burden of international commu- 
nism. Friends of Free China (FOFC), 
with the able assistance of Dr. Ku 
Cheng-kang, the honorary chairman 
of the World Anti-Communist League, 
is an organization dedicated to the 
promotion of world freedom and the 
defeat of communism. 

Dr. Ku Cheng-kang, in an excellent 
speech to the Friends of Free China in 
Phoenix, Ariz., on April 28, 1981, 
pointed out that although the United 
States has given Red China much help 
of late, it is of utmost importance to 
remember that they still regard the 
United States as their major enemy. 
One should always be aware that Red 
China’s interest is, at the core, in 
direct conflict with that of the United 
States, and the entire free world. 

Because our own prosperity, well- 
being, and safety are always uncertain 
as long as we face the daily threat of 
the terror of communism, we must do 
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whatever we can to aid and assist 
those who are willing to stand up for 
freedom. Since the future security of 
the world rests with free societies, and 
Dr. Ku Cheng-kang has made some ex- 
cellent points as what needs to be 
done to preserve world freedom, I 
highly recommend his perceptive 
speech to you: 
UNITED STATES-REPUBLIC OF CHINA 
RELATIONS AND CHINA’S FUTURE 

Mr. Chopiwskyj, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
my last visit to this beautiful Arizona city 
was in 1969. Back here again now, I have 
been very much impressed by the develop- 
ment and prosperity achieved by Phoenix. 
Even more overwhelming are the deep con- 
cern and sincere friendship shown by you 
for the Republic of China, this time as well 
as the last. You have indeed touched me to 
the heart. I am truly happy this evening 
being with you, new friends and old friends. 
My hearty appreciation goes to each of you 
for your thoughtfulness and hospitality. 

This is a gathering of Friends of Free 
China (FOFC) and you know that I am 
from the Republic of China. Because you all 
are very much concerned about Chinese 
issues, I would like to make an honest ap- 
praisal of the pertinent present situation, 
the trend, and the influence thereof on the 
United States and the world. 

I, ISSUE OF CHINA TODAY 


China's present issue is the unprecedented 
catastrophe in human history resulting 
from the Chinese Communist insurrection 
and occupation of the Chinese mainland. In 
a void of freedom are 900 million people. 
Properties have been taken away. More 
than 60 million innocent lives have been 
lost. 

Basically the issue is one of confrontation 
and struggle between two diametrically dif- 
ferent sets of ideologies, social systems and 
ways of life, one representing freedom and 
democracy and the other characterized by 
slavery and autocracy. 

In the core of the issue is the Red Chinese 
persistence in their “four fundamental prin- 
ciples’"—socialist road, dictatorship of the 
proletariat, Communist Party leadership, 
and . Marxism-Leninism-Mao Tse-tung 
thought—even as they face the revolution- 
ary anti-Communist surge of Chinese at 
home and abroad who insist that China’s re- 
unification must be in freedom with democ- 


racy. 

Also involved are contradictory views 
about what Peiping (or Peking“) will or 
will not do about Taiwan. The regime has 


repeatedly stated that it will “liberate 
Taiwan,” by force if necessary. The goal is 
to put an end to the Republic of China that 
hundreds of million Chinese regard as the 
source of hope as they fight against Com- 
munism and for freedom. On the other 
hand, many international sources have been 
misled by Peiping’s peace talk united front 
maneuvers and entertain the mistaken idea 
that peaceful settlement is possible through 
negotiation. These sources are thus lending 
a helping hand to Peiping’s ambitious at- 
tempt to keep the 900 million Chinese long 
in chains. 

The issue thus revolves around the Red 
Chinese drive for aggression and expansion 
against the free world. With a quarter of 
the world’s manpower resources under it, 
the regime wants to grow into another 
Soviet-like Red power. 

The China issue being such, peaceful set- 
tlement through negotiation is quite out of 
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the question. The Chinese Reds speak about 
peace talks, but their goal is to destroy the 
Republic of China, bring Taiwan, Penghu, 
Kinmen and Matsu under their control, and 
turn the Chinese in the presently free area 
into objects of enslavement and oppression 
just like the masses of Chinese mainland 
people. Peiping regards peace conference as 
a form of war to weaken the anti-Commu- 
nist determination of free nations and de- 
stroy the free world unity. 


II. GLOBAL INFLUENCE OF CHINA ISSUE 


How the China issue develops has impor- 
tant bearings on the entire world. 

If the 900 million people remain under 
Peiping’s control as tools of “world revolu- 
tion,” serious threats to Asian-Pacific secu- 
rity and world peace will continue. 

If, on the other hand, those people are 
given freedom, they will be a tremendous 
plus to the free world, because they can 
then start contributing to the region's secu- 
rity and to global peace. 

Peiping has been and still is militant and 
bellicose. This is clear from the regime’s 
race with Moscow for hegemony. Threat- 
ened by Peiping’s international united front 
operation are not just Asia, African and 
Latin American free nations. All other free 
nations similarly face crises of war. 

A China united in freedom and democracy 
will certainly play a positive role in check- 
ing Red advances against the free world. 

The roaring campaign of 900 million Chi- 
nese mainland people for freedom and de- 
mocracy will stimulate the anti-Red endeav- 
or of other captive peoples and bring down 
the Iron Curtain everywhere. 


III. DIRECTION OF CHINA ISSUE 


The course of China issue hereafter will 
be characterized by widespread campaigns 
of Chinese mainland people for freedom of 
thinking, political democracy and life of 
well being. This will be an anti-Communist 
revolution to topple tyranny from under it 
and demolish the Iron Curtain from within. 

The development as a matter of course 
will see stepped-up free Chinese effort ev- 
erywhere to bring freedom to their captive 
compatriots. The desire of our people to 
have China’s reunification in freedom and 
democracy will grow into an irresistible bul- 
wark of national consciousness for anti- 
Communism. 

China’s reunification is inevitable but 
cannot be in manners contrary to majority 
Chinese wishes. The process has to be and 
will be on the foundation of freedom, de- 
mocracy, peace and prosperity. 

For a true solution of the China issue, to- 
talitarian Red tyranny must be removed 
from the Chinese mainland and all of China 
built anew under a government of the 
people, by the people and for the people. 
This is what the Chinese in general want. 
This also meets the long-range interest of 
all democratic nations and the free world. 


IV. CHINA'S FUTURE AND U.S.-ROC TIES 


The China issue, no matter how you view 
it, has inseparably to do with the course of 
U.S.-ROC relations. 

Because of ideological, social and life pat- 
tern differences, a China of totalitarian 
Communism will, as Peiping has all along 
done, regard the United States as the 
stronghold of capitalism that must be 
buried. The United States has over the 
years made a special effort to win Peiping 
over as a helping hand against the Soviets, 
but the Chinese Reds still regard America 
as their major enemy. 
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From geostrategic viewpoints, a China 
free and democratic will not only assure se- 
curity in the Western Pacific but also work 
closely with the United States to safeguard 
human freedom and world peace. 

From the standpoint of Sino-American 
common security, U.S. sale of sophisticated 
weapons to the Republic of China will en- 
hance the ROC’s defense capabilities and 
promote the two nations’ common security. 
Sale of weapons to the Chinese Reds will 
add fuel to their militant flames. This 
should not be done if the security of the 
Taiwan Straits is to be assured and peace in 
the Western Pacific promoted. 

In the free domocratic camp's grand strat- 
egy against the Red bloc, any attempt to 
ally with the Chinese Reds is fundamentally 
wrong, because the resulting blurring of the 
line between enemy and friend can only 
damage the free world formation. 

Take a long-range view of China's future. 
China will become unified as all the upright 
Chinese strive on for freedom and democra- 
cy. Public disposition, not military might, is 
the factor of final China issue settlement. 
The United States, known for her stand for 
human freedom and respect for political de- 
mocracy, should fully support the Chinese 
endeavor for free democratic reunification. I 
therefore sincerely hope that the United 
States will further strengthen her ties with 
the Republic of China and move toward 
normalization, which is the correct path to 
China issue solution and also the correct 
way to promote Sino-American relations in 
line with the long-range interest of our two 
nations. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: People throughout 
the world respect the United States mainly 
because of America’s stand for freedom and 
human dignity, not because of the American 
wealth and strength. America has success- 
fully accomplished man’s first space shuttle 
run. Mankind has been elevated to a new 
high realm of science and technology. Very 
regrettable, however, is that people still are 
being enslaved and trampled on by Red ty- 
rants in wide areas of earth. We must unite 
all those behind and outside the Iron Cur- 
tain who stand for freedom. We must elimi- 
nate Red forces and build a lasting brilliant 
era of freedom, democracy, peace and pros- 
perity for all mankind. 

Let our endeavor for human freedom be 
crowned with a sweeping victory. 


NEW AMERICAN CITIZENS 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


@ Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is with particular pleasure that I 
congratulate 18 residents of Mary- 
land’s Second Congressional District 
who have chosen to become American 
citizens, accepting all of the responsi- 
bilities that freedom and citizenship 
entail. I hope that my colleagues will 
join me in welcoming these new 
Americans and extending to them our 
wishes for a happy and prosperous life 
in the land we love. 

They are Andrei Codrescu, Francisco 
de Vera, Wai Cheung, Kirpal Singh, 
Hwa Song, Irena Galka, Boris Sluzki, 
Shih Chen, Mary Isaac, Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Lawrence in behalf of Ra- 
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Jolanta Peretz, 
Chun Chu, Rekha 


chael E. Lawrence, 
Cristina Laszlo, 


Prasad, Marlene A. Gorriceta, An- 
Arun Virginkar, 


namma Tharakan, 
Pedro Lizardo. 


WOMEN BIGGEST LOSERS IN 
SOCIAL SECURITY CHANGES 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


è Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, President Reagan has helped 
recently to intensify the debate over 
social security reform by recommend- 
ing a number of changes in the pro- 
gram. No doubt remains that some- 
thing must be done and soon to 
remedy a program which is in serious 
financial trouble. But before concur- 
ring with the administration’s rhetoric 
about social security, I implore my col- 
leagues to carefully scrutinize the 
effect of these changes. 

As with the budget cuts, President 
Reagan is making recommendations 
which would adversely affect those 
who can least afford it. A task force, 
set up by the House Select Committee 
on Aging, recently held hearings on 
these proposed changes and deter- 
mined that elderly women would be 
disproportionately vulnerable to the 
cutbacks suggested. 

Still, many people today argue that 
we simply cannot afford to continue 
these programs to the elderly; that 
some people, unfortunately, will have 
to be hurt for the betterment of all. 
Yet elderly women are already cur- 
rently the fastest growing poverty 
group in America. Are not they suffer- 
ing enough? Shall we further undercut 
their economic well-being? Can we, 
one of the richest nations in the 
world, afford to ignore the economic 
needs of our elderly women? Of 
America’s mothers and grandmothers? 

I commend the following article to 
my colleagues for review: 

[From the AFL-CIO News, June 6, 1981] 
Women BIGGEST Losers IN SOCIAL SECURITY 
SLASH 

America’s women would be the biggest 
losers if Congress agreed to the Reagan Ad- 
ministration’s social security proposals, a 
House task force discovered. 

The task force, set up by the House Select 
Committee on Aging, found that women are 
already clustered at the bottom of the social 
security benefit structure and are dispropor- 
tionately vulnerable to the cutbacks the Ad- 
ministration has sought. 

Rep. Mary Rose Oakar (D-Ohio), who 
heads the task force and presided at its 
hearings, said the Administration plan 
would have a catastrophic impact on older 
women especially. 

Witnesses at the hearings included former 
Social Security Commissioner Robert M. 
Ball, who testified for the Save Our Secu- 
rity coalition that is fighting the Reagan 
cuts. 
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He was on a panel with two other former 
heads of the Social Security Administration. 
William Driver and Stanford G. Ross. 

Ball cited as an example the effect of the 
Administration’s proposal to eliminate the 
minimum social security benefit—the floor 
under benefits that now goes to some 3 mil- 
lion persons. Three-fourths of them are 
women, Ball pointed out. 

He challenged the Administration's claim 
that the “truly needy” wouldn’t be hurt be- 
cause they could apply for SSI payments— 
the Supplemental Security Income available 
to the aged poor. 

But SSI is available only to persons over 
65, Ball said, and many of the women affect- 
ed have had to retire at age 62 “because 
they had no alternative.” Further, SSI is 
available only to those with less than $1,500 
in personal assets, and many older people 
“just do not want to apply for welfare with 
its test of income and assets.” 

Cuts in disability benefits and tougher 
qualification standards would apply to men 
and women alike. But Ball said the stricter 
test of recent employment proposed by the 
Administration would disqualify proportion- 
ately more women than men because 
women workers are more likely to have had 
gaps in their working years, “particularly 
because of child rearing.” 

Ball reminded the panel that disability 
protection was substantially cut back last 
year, that 70 percent of all applications for 
disability insurance are disallowed, and that 
“this part of the social security system does 
not have a financing problem.” 

Another task force witness, President El- 
eanor C. Smeal of the National Organiza- 
tion for Women, testified that curtailment 
of age 62 early retirement benefits would be 
especially harmful to women. 

Because of the earnings gap between men 
and women, she noted, women are already 
at the lower benefit levels. The Administra- 
tion plan would drop the age 62 retirement 
benefit from the present level of 80 percent 
of age 65 payments to 55 percent. 

But “a higher proportion of women than 
men retire before age 65, primarily due to ill 
health and loss of jobs,” Smeal testified. Mi- 
nority women, she said, will be especially pe- 
nalized. 

Other witnesses cited the high portion of 
elderly, single women dependent on social 
security payments as their chief income. 

Oakar noted that Congress has already 
taken a step to reducing social security 
benefits by setting budget ceilings that 
almost compel adoption of some of the Ad- 
ministration cutbacks. 

“Those of us in Congress who have been 
working to make social security more equi- 
table and adequate for women were 
shocked, dismayed and deeply disturbed by 
the Administration’s proposals,” she said. 
“They will undermine the very concept of 
social security as a social insurance program 
for our nation’s workers and their families.” 

An administration witness, Deputy Social 
Security Commissioner Robert J. Myers, 
argued that the proposed cuts “apply equal- 
ly to men and women.” 

Myers acknowledged the point that 
women might come out worse than men 
under the Administration proposal. But this 
reflects “discrimination in the work-place 
and cultural differences between the life- 
styles of men and women,” he insisted, and 
these “are not problems which social secu- 
rity can solve."@ 
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UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


HON. BILL GREEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


@ Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to introduce a resolution designat- 
ing June 30, 1981, as Ukrainian Inde- 
pendence Day. This date is the 40th 
anniversary of the renewal of Ukrain- 
ian independence by proclaimation in 
Lviv, the capital of western Ukraine. 

On June 30, 1981, the Ukrainians 
proclaimed their resistance to the 
Soviet aggressors who had previously 
annexed the Ukraine, and denounced 
the Nazi Germans who had also at- 
tempted to conquer the region. Al- 
though independence was shortlived, 
this renewal of independence has 
become the symbol of the continuous 
struggle of the Ukrainian people for 
freedom. It is significant to Americans 
of Ukrainian origins, and also to all 
other Americans who treasure their 
own freedom and respect the desire 
for freedom among others. 

I believe this is a very appropriate 
holiday for the U.S. Congress to desig- 
nate, and I am pleased to have the op- 
portunity to introduce this resolution. 
I hope my colleagues will join me in 
reaffirming our commitment to free- 
dom by supporting Ukrainian 
Independence Day. 

H.J. Res. 280 
To provide for the designation of the 40th 
anniversary of the renewal of Ukrainian 
independence, June 30, 1981, as Ukrainian 


Independence Day 


Whereas the American people's deep com- 
mitment to freedom and independence has 
instilled within us a great respect for the as- 
pirations for freedom of other people and 
nations throughout the world; 

Whereas this year marks the 40th anni- 
versary of the renewal of Ukrainian 
independence which occurred on June 30, 
1941, and which, although short-lived, has 
become the symbol of the Ukrainian peo- 
ple’s ongoing struggle for freedom; 

Whereas the Ukrainian people look to the 
people of the United States, whose country 
is the world’s citadel of freedom, for assist- 
ance and inspiration in their struggle for 
the recovery of their freedom and independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas it is appropriate that we, the 
people of the United States, demonstrate to 
the Ukrainian people that we, who benefit 
daily from our freedom, share their aspira- 
tions for freedom and independence, and 
that, being free, we are not indifferent to 
the cause of freedom elsewhere: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the 40th anni- 
versary of the renewal of Ukrainian 
independence, June 30, 1981, is designated 
as “Ukrainian Independence Day” and the 
President of the United States is authorized 
and requested to issue a proclamation call- 
ing upon the people of the United States to 
observe that day with appropriate ceremo- 
nies and activities. 
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TOWARD A RATIONAL PRESI- 
DENTIAL NOMINATION 
SYSTEM 


HON. JULIAN C. DIXON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


@ Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
had the privilege of addressing a sym- 
posium sponsored by the 43d and 44th 
Assembly District Democratic Coun- 
cils in Los Angeles on the subject 
“Nominating a Presidential Candi- 
date—Is There a Better Way?” In ad- 
dition to myself, participants included 
a number of local legislators, party of- 
ficials, journalists, and political schol- 
ars. 
The panel produced an extensive 
white paper outlining recommended 
changes in the primary and delegate 
selection system designed to bring a 
sense of order and rationality to what 
has become a cumbersome, exhausting 
process which has utterly failed to 
serve the interests of the American 
people. The recommendations adopted 
by the panel seek to shorten the pri- 
mary system, make the nominating 
convention a truly deliberative body, 
and give elected officials and party ac- 
tivists an appropriate role in the selec- 
tion of the party nominees. I found 
these discussions and recommenda- 
tions thoughtful and intriguing, and 
commend them to my colleagues: 

NOMINATING A PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE—A 

BETTER WAY 

On Saturday, March 7, 1981, one hundred 
fifty people gathered in Los Angeles at a 
symposium entitled “Nominating a Presi- 
dential Candidate—is there a better way?” 
Having just survived a disastrous election, 
the people at this symposium were not 
there to despair, but to look for the lessons 
that could be learned. Their purpose was to 
develop modifications to the Presidential 
nominating process. 

The first half of the day was devoted to a 
panel discussion by representatives of the 
various segments of the process: Party lead- 
ers, reporters, elected officials and academic 
observers. The panelists were: State Senator 
Alan Sieroty, moderator, State Senator 
Diane Watson, Southern California Demo- 
cratic Chair Peter Kelly, Senate Democratic 
Leadership Circle Exec. Dir. Conway Collis, 
Former Democratic National Committee- 
man Paul Ziffren, LA Times Correspondent 
Bill Boyarsky, KNXT Commentator Bill 
Stout, Professor Herbert Alexander, and 
Professor Leonard Freedman. 

Other speakers included Congressman 
Julian Dixon, State Democratic Party Chair 
Nancy Pelosi, and Milton G. Gordon, the 
Chairman of the Day. 

The afternoon was given over to group 
discussions among all participants at the 
symposium. This White Paper is primarily a 
synthesis of those discussions. We feel that 
the collective wisdom of these activists and 
Party veterans represents a view that the 
Party should consider. 3 

Much that was said that day is not in this 
White Paper because of the limitations of 
space. For instance, we all recognized that 
issues are as significant as the process in 
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electing a good President. Many well con- 
ceived alternatives were brought forth but 
are not included in this paper. Most of these 
ideas will have to be confronted at another 
time, either in other symposia, conventions, 
or debates. We do not claim these to be the 
ultimate answers; they are simply the begin- 
ning. 


The current process for nominating presi- 
dential candidates is unacceptable. The re- 
forms enacted by the Democratic Party over 
the past twelve years have greatly reduced 
the ability of the Party organization to play 
an active role in the selection of its stand- 
ardbearer. By opening the process to broad- 
er participation, the democratic reforms 
have, ironically, made the process more vul- 
nerable to control by narrowly focused 
groups. By bringing the process “to the 
people”, the Democratic Party has lost its 
leadership, collective vision, and ties to its 
past. 

The pendulum of power has swung from 
the National Convention to the marathon 
season of primaries, caucuses and straw 
polls. Today the Convention has no vital 
role to play. It is simply a remnant of tradi- 
tion—a rubber stamp on the choice of the 
primaries. We believe this must be changed. 
A new process must be enacted in which the 
primary election campaigns, although im- 
portant, will be secondary to the actual 
Convention. The Convention must be made 
a deliberative body again, not just a ceremo- 
nial media event. 

What follows are our proposals for adjust- 
ments to the process of nominating presi- 
dential candidates. They are proposals that 
will tend to restore a proper balance be- 
tween the voices of elected officials and 
Party leaders and the wishes of the Party’s 
electorate. In presenting our proposals we 
have included a summary of the current 
process and the various alternatives for 
reform. This is followed by what we believe 
to be the most effective solutions. 


BINDING OF DELEGATES 


At the 1980 Democratic National Conven- 
tion all but a few of the 3,000 delegates 
were, by the rules of the Party, bound to 
cast their vote for a specific candidate on 
the first ballot. Regardless of the changing 
scene at home and in the world, the Con- 
vention could do nothing to alter the selec- 
tions of the primary election process—selec- 
tions which may have been made six or 
seven months prior to the Convention. 

The current nomination process, by show- 
ing great respect to the sentiments of the 
primary election voter, tends to ignore the 
views of Party leaders and workers, elected 
officials and the effects of unexpected world 
events. However, the obvious alternative— 
freeing all Convention delegates to vote 
their personal preference—would be a slap 
in the face to the democratic reforms of the 
past twelve years. Such a change would 
reduce the primaries to “beauty contests”. 

We propose that one-third of the Conven- 
tion delegates be bound to vote for the can- 
didate that they represent on the first 
ballot and that the remaining delegates be 
uncommitted. This leaves a majority of the 
delegates to make their decisions based 
upon the events of the primary campaigns, 
current changes in the political climate and 
their own personal preferences. 

We believe that this proposal will restore 
a deliberative nature to the Convention. It 
will be impossible for a candidate to lock up 
a Convention before it begins. Moreover, 
the candidate who receives the nomination 
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of such a Convention will be more likely to 

have the qualities of electability: broad sup- 

port, political testing and Party legitimacy. 
SELECTION OF DELEGATES 


Today, all but a few delegates are selected 
through the caucus or primary election 
method. The remaining delegates are added 
through conventions at the state level. 
Nearly all the delegates are pledged to a 
specific candidate at least on the first ballot. 

The state delegations selected by these 
methods are required to be split equally be- 
tween men and women. They must also re- 
flect the Party’s affirmative action program, 
with alternates and add-on delegates used to 
achieve the necessary ethnic balance. 

The current process has affected the level 
of discussion at the Convention. By aiding 
the political novice and hampering the 
Party veteran, the present system has ren- 
dered the Convention more vulnerable to 
manipulation. Many of the delegates are 
dazzled by the celebrity status of the candi- 
dates and their entourages. Changes are 
needed to allow for more participation by 
the experienced and influential members of 
Party organization. 

We believe that the solution comes from a 
varied approach. Delegates should be se- 
lected in three categories. The first third of 
a state’s delegates would be selected at the 
local level through the caucus or primary 
method. This category would be comprised 
of grassroots activists and newcomers. 
These delegates would be committed to a 
specific candidate. Caucus voters would not 
be required to adhere to ethnic quotas, al- 
though the values and ideals of the Party’s 
affirmative action programs should be 
strongly encouraged throughout the dele- 
gate selection process, 

A second third of each state’s delegation 
would be appointed or elected by the state’s 
Democratic Central Committee. This cate- 
gory could include Party activists, fund rais- 
ers and officials. 

The final category would be made up of 
elected Democratic officeholders. Beginning 
with the Governor, the highest ranking 
elected officeholders would serve as Conven- 
tion delegates until that number reaches 
one third of the entire delegation. The spe- 
cifics for selecting this third shall be deter- 
mined by the state Central Committee. 

Under this proposal, the delegates se- 
lected by the Central Committees and the 
elected officials would come to the Conven- 
tion unbound. The dynamics of the Conven- 
tion would center around the gravitation of 
these delegates toward the major candidates 
represented by the popularly elected dele- 
gates. However, if no candidate makes a sig- 
nificant showing during the primary elec- 
tions, the majority of the delegates are free 
to rally around a “darkhorse”. 

Under our proposal the state delegations 
will tend to achieve effective representation 
of all elements within the Party. The grass- 
roots caucus elections provide equal oppor- 
tunity to all interested Democrats. The 
state Central Committees will be able to bal- 
ance their portion of the delegates, simply 
through the nature of the political process. 
The diverse elements of the Central Com- 
mittees will demand and receive considera- 
tion in the makeup of the delegation. 

TIMING OF PRIMARIES 


The current process for nominating presi- 
dential candidates is too long. The primary 
season lasts more than six months—from 
the Iowa caucuses to Big Tuesday. The cam- 
paign is an exhausting ordeal for the candi- 
dates, the media and the voters. We propose 
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that all the primaries and caucuses be held 
during April, May and June. This plan 
would ameliorate the “marathon” quality of 
the presidential campaign as it exists today, 
enabling the voters to focus on a distinct 
campaign period. We recognize that candi- 
dates may begin to run long before April, 
but this will shorten the most costly and ex- 
hausting phase. 
GROUPING OF PRIMARIES 

Today the state legislatures determine the 
dates for each caucus or primary. In 1980, 
nearly forty states held primaries or caucus- 
es and their scheduling had more to do with 
tradition and self-interest than with order 
and convenience. No attention is paid to the 
rigors of campaigning cross-country, not to 
mention costs. 

Congressman Bennett (D-Fla.) has intro- 
duced legislation that would group all the 
primaries according to regions. The states of 
each region would hold their primaries on a 
single date. We believe that this proposal 
would introduce sectionalism into the proc- 
ess. Candidates would be more likely to 
identify with specific regions and their self- 
interests, thus making it more difficult to 
nominate a “national” candidate. 

Congressman Smith (D-Iowa) has intro- 
duced legislation that would establish one 
National Primary. We believe that this plan 
would create, in effect, another general elec- 
tion, with its preoccupation with television, 
exorbitant costs, and lack of meaningful dis- 
cussion of the issues. 

We propose that the Democratic National 
Committee establish four primary or caucus 
dates during April, May, and June. Any or 
all states would be free to hold a primary or 
caucus election on any of these four dates. 
This proposal would eliminate the undue 
importance which the New Hampshire pri- 
mary and Iowa caucus enjoy today. States 
that choose to hold their contest on the last 
day would gain a sense of importance, for 
no candidate would be able to secure the 
nomination before the end of the primaries. 
In fact, no candidate will be able to win the 
nomination solely by his performance in the 
primaries. 

SUMMARY 

We propose that one-third of the Conven- 
tion delegates be bound to vote for the can- 
didate which they represent on the first 
ballot and that the remaining delegates be 
uncommitted. 

We propose that delegates should be se- 
lected in three categories, one-third (com- 
mitted to specific candidates) at the local 
level through the caucus or primary 
method, one-third by the state Democratic 
Central Committee, and one-third consist- 
ing of ranking Democratic officeholders. 

We propose that all the primaries and 
caucuses be held during April, May, and 
June. 

We propose that the Democratic National 
Committee establish four primary or caucus 
dates during April, May, and June. 

CONCLUSION 

We present this White Paper in hopes of 
creating a focus for action. It is not a cure- 
all for the problems of the Democratic 
Party. However, we believe that under the 
system that we propose, the candidate who 
wins the nomination will be representative 
of the entire Party, not just the grassroots 
activists nor just the Party bosses. We be- 
lieve our proposal will raise the level of dis- 
cussion and deliberation during the Conven- 
tion. Although it may be harder to reach 
consensus on a candidate, it may be easier 
to build a successful elective coalition. No 
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group can claim that the Party’s candidate 
was selected without due representation. 

We believe that our proposal will stream- 
line the nomination process, The campaign 
will be shortened. The number of primary 
and caucus dates will be reduced to four. 
The cost and exhaustion levels may be re- 
duced. 

We believe that our proposal will strike a 
balance between the enthusiasm and inno- 
vation of grassroots participants and the 
savvy and wisdom of elected and Party lead- 
ers. Our proposed changes will produce a 
Convention which will represent all levels of 
the Party. 

We believe that our proposals, in which 
only one third of the delegates are bound, 
will make the Convention a truly delibera- 
tive body. The delegates will have the power 
to influence and choose the nominee, rather 
than simply acknowledge a predetermined 
nominee. 

A better method is needed to nominate 
the Democratic Party’s presidential candi- 
date. We believe this is such a method. We 
urge its immediate enactment. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF AGNES 
HICKEY 


HON. WAYNE GRISHAM 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


Mr. GRISHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
the House the accomplishments of 
Agnes Hickey, from Cerritos, Calif., on 
the occasion of her retirement as Cer- 
ritos city clerk after 25 years of dedi- 
cated service. 

When Agnes began working for Cer- 
ritos, the town was known as “Dairy 
Valley,” and its affairs were run out of 
a one-room office in the city hall of 
the city of Artesia. In November 1958, 
the residents of Dairy Valley voted to 
become a charter city. The original 
city staff consisted of one person who 
served as clerk and city manager— 
Agnes Hickey. 

In 1967, Dairy Valley became known 
as Cerritos, and Agnes Hickey still ran 
the city clerk’s office. By 1971, Cerri- 
tos was the fastest growing city in the 
State of California. As the city grew, 
so did Agnes’ job and responsibilities. 

Today, Cerritos has a population of 
over 52,000. At its center is a new 
solar-equipped city hall, and in that 
city hall is Agnes Hickey, still serving 
the people of Cerritos. She is custodi- 
an of the city's official records and ad- 
ministers Cerritos management pro- 
gram. Agnes attends each city council 
meeting and records the proceedings. 

Agnes has been a witness to history 
and a participant in the growth of an 
American city. She is an example to 
her fellow citizens. 

I am sure that Agnes’ husband Rex, 
her children Michael, Charles, and 
Terry, and her three grandchildren 
Michelle, Nicole, and Beth, join this 
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House in wishing her well in her re- 
tirement years. 


ARMS CONTROL AND CHEMICAL 
WARFARE 


HON. ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


@ Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
arms control and negotiations to 
achieve strategic arms agreement with 
the Soviets are noble and worthwhile 
goals. But they must be undertaken 
realistically and objectively. Past expe- 
rience shows clearly that the only way 
to achieve a meaningful arms agree- 
ment with the Soviets is through firm- 
ness and consistency. This is precisely 
the point made in a recent editorial 
appearing in the Oxnard Press-Couri- 
er, a respected newspaper in my dis- 
trict. 

I would like to share with my col- 
leagues the comments of the Press- 
Courier both on arms control and 
chemical warfare which so directly 
affect our relations with the Soviet 
Union. 

{From the Oxnard (Calif.) Press-Courier] 

STRENGTH Best HOPE 

The Reagan administration is still formu- 
lating its grand strategy on the subject of 
strategic arms negotiations with the Soviet 
Union. But if administration appointments 
already made to crucial arms control policy 
posts are any indication, Reagan plans to 
take a tough stance indeed in any future 
bargaining with the Soviets. 

If so, President Reagan and his senior ad- 
visers have learned the overriding lesson of 
the last decade of SALT negotiations with 
Moscow: Namely, that firmness offers the 
only hope of obtaining equitable, verifiable 
arms control agreements that, in fact, en- 
hance American security. 

The President’s nominee for director of 
the key Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency is Eugene V. Rostow, a Democrat 
and former State Department official 
during the Johnson administration. 

But Eugene Rostow is no mere token 
Democrat in a Republican administration. 
He is superbly equipped to serve as ACDA 
director. Rostow has devoted much of his 
considerable energy and ability during the 
last five years to a potent pro-defense lobby 
group known as The Committee on the 
Present Danger. 

As its name implies, the committee’s abun- 
dantly documented view is that the failure 
of successive administrations—most espe- 
cially that of President Jimmy Carter—to 
respond adequately to the Soviet military 
buildup has placed the United States in im- 
minent danger. 

Rostow’s impressive grasp of both political 
and military considerations central to the 
challenge of negotiating successful arms 
control agreements with the Soviet Union 
ensures a firm hand at the helm of the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 

Complementing the Rostow appointment 
is Reagan’s selection of retired Army Gen. 
Edward L. Rowny as the administration's 
chief SALT negotiator. 

Gen. Rowny, like Rostow, opposed the 
patently inequitable SALT II treaty negoti- 
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ated by the Carter administration. Indeed, 
Gen. Rowny resigned as the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff representative on the arms negotiat- 
ing team and requested early retirement 
from the Army so that he could be free to 
oppose the treaty in testimony before 
Senate committees. 

No negotiating team headed by Gen. 
Rowny is likely to be steamrollered, or 
hoodwinked, by its Soviet counterpart. 

The Reagen administration’s tenure in 
office is almost certain to coincide with a 
Soviet-American showdown on SALT. If the 
Soviets are truly interested in good-faith 
bargaining leading to equitable, verifiable 
agreements, a new and better SALT treaty 
is possible. If not, the administration, the 
Congress and the American people will be 
better off for recognizing this sooner rather 
than later. 

Officials like Eugene Rostow and Gen. 
Rowny are precisely those most likely to 
help shape a SALT strategy capable of 
smoking out Moscow's real intentions. 


CHEMICAL WARFARE THREAT 


Chemical warfare is the kind of subject 
most people would prefer not to think 
about. But ignoring the repugnant is a 
luxury the Reagan administration, Con- 
gress, and the Pentagon, can ill afford. 

Former President Nixon unilaterally 
halted all production of U.S. chemical weap- 
ons—chiefly artillery shells containing 
nerve gas—11 years ago. The ban was con- 
tinued by Presidents Ford and Carter. 

Unfortunately, this self-imposed restraint, 
and four years of fruitless Soviet-American 
discussions on a prospective chemical war- 
fare treaty, has had no apparent effect on 
Moscow. The Soviets have continued to add 
to their stockpiles of lethal chemical agents, 
including nerve gases, phosgene and hydro- 
gen cyanide. 

Soviet military manuals include extensive 
instruction of both offensive and defensive 
chemical warfare. Most Soviet artillery and 
surface-to-surface rockets are equipped to 
fire chemical munitions. 

Virtually every Soviet division includes 
specialized decontamination units. And all 
Soviet armored vehicles manufactured 
during the last decade feature elaborate 
seals and air-filtration systems that permit 
operations in chemically contaminated envi- 
ronments. 

As though all this were not sufficient evi- 
dence that Moscow takes chemical warfare 
seriously, there is compelling evidence that 
Soviet forces in Afghanistan and their Viet- 
namese allies in Laos and Cambodia have 
used lethal gases against guerrilla oppo- 
nents and civilians alike. 

Clearly, the United States no longer can 
neglect its own chemical arsenal, or assume 
that the Soviets would decline to use chemi- 
cal weapons in some future conflict. 

The Reagan administration has asked 
Congress for $20 million to purchase pro- 
duction machinery needed to manufacture 
the new “binary” nerve-gas artillery round. 
These would replace the deteriorating, 
Korean War-vintage shells that now consti- 
tute the bulk of U.S. chemical weapons 
stocks. 

The $20 million item, approved by the 
House and by the Senate, is likely to be fol- 
lowed shortly by a second request for actual 
production funds. This too ought to be ap- 
proved. 

Volume production of binary shells cou- 
pled with the Reagan administration’s plans 
to equip Army units with more and better 
protective gear against chemical attack is 
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the minimally acceptable counter to Soviet 
capabilities. 

Nazi Germany was deterred from using 
poison gas against the allies during World 
War II by the sure knowledge that its oppo- 
nents were prepared to respond in kind. 
Absent the measures the Reagan adminis- 
tration advocates, no comparable deterrrent 
would exist to restrain the Soviets.e 


JACK ANDERSON CALLS FOR A 
SMALL BUSINESS BILL OF 
RIGHTS 


HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


@ Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, the indi- 
vidual entrepreneur has, as Jack An- 
derson explained in a recent Washing- 
ton Post column, historically been the 
backbone of the free enterprise 
system. Small businesses supply two- 
thirds of the new jobs in this coun- 
try—and even more of the new jobs 
filled by teenage, minority, and other 
disadvantaged workers. Small busi- 
nesses generate all of the net new jobs 
in my own region of the Northeast, 
where for every big business job cre- 
ated by growth there is another lost 
through decline. And a disproportion- 
ately high percentage of all innova- 
tions—the engine of economic 
growth—come from small business. If 
we choke the life out of small business 
we will choke the life out of our econo- 
my. 

What we need is a new environment 
for small business: an environment 
which nurtures and encourages entre- 
preneurs by increasing the rewards 
for, and reducing the barriers to, cre- 
ativity, investment, and risk-taking. 

Above all we need a tax and regula- 
tory environment that will encourage, 
rather than actively discourage, sav- 
ings, investment, production, employ- 
ment, and individual initiative. In an 
excellent article which appeared in 
the Washington Post on May 29, Jack 
Anderson outlines a plan for creating 
this entrepreneurial environment. 
“Needed: A Small Business Bill of 
Rights” calls for free market competi- 
tion, reduced estate and gift taxes, reg- 
ulatory reform, lower taxes on small 
business, and a fair treatment from 
the Government. I commend his arti- 
cle, and his program, to my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

NEEDED: A SMALL BUSINESS BILL OF RIGHTS 
(By Jack Anderson) 

Before the first asphalt went down on 
Wall Street, a love affair began to blossom 
between Big Government and Big Business. 
Yet the nation would be better served if the 
government would listen to the entreaties of 
a worthier suitor: the individual entrepre- 
neur who has historically been the back- 
bone of the free enterprise system. 

In the best American tradition of worship- 
ing financial success, many officials of the 
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Reagan administration have made it their 
first priority to attend to the needs of the 
corporate giants. 

The American small businessman, mean- 
while, could become an endangered species. 
He is reeling from the after-blast of sky- 
rocketing inflation and interest rates while 
being battered by abusive tax laws and gov- 
ernment regulations. 

What small businessmen need is a Bill of 
Rights that will give them a fighting chance 
to coexist with the big guys. Here, then, is 
my own suggestion for a Small Business Bill 
of Rights: 

Right to Compete: Individual initiative 
and enterprise must be encouraged, not dis- 
couraged. Anti-trust laws may need to be 
tightened to keep the big boys from selling 
below cost to drive smaller competitors out 
of business. Given half a chance, the pio- 
neer traits of risk-taking and Yankee inge- 
nuity will rise again. 

Right to Be Heard: There are 14 million 
small and independent businesses in the 
United States, which employ 58 percent of 
all private-sector jobs and support 100 mil- 
lion people. Yet their voices are a barely au- 
dible whisper in the halls of Congress, com- 
pared to the cacophony of Big Business and 
Big Labor lobbyists. 

Right to Inherit: One of the strongest mo- 
tivations for starting a business is the hope 
that it can be passed on from one genera- 
tion to the next. But estate and gift taxes 
have reached a confiscatory level that 
threatens the survival of family businesses 
and promotes sellouts to conglomerates. 

Right to Reasonable Regulation: Many ® 
beleaguered small businessman spends most 
of his time filling out government forms and 
complying with government regulations. 
The thousands of regulatory laws are writ- 
ten with Big Business in mind; it’s unreason- 
able to expect General Motors and Mike’s 
Garage to meet the same government stand- 
ards and reporting requirements. 

Right to Fair Taxation: The tax laws are 
full of loopholes that favor the big corpora- 
tions. The small businessman who files as 
an individual or partnership is socked with 
double taxation of dividends and inadequate 
investment tax credits. If he manages to 
show a profit or break even in spite of these 
handicaps, inflation alone will push him 
into a higher tax bracket. 

Right to Affordable Wage Scales: Though 
organized labor will raise howls of protest, it 
makes sense to give small businesses relief 
from minimum wage regulations. Workers 
will be better off if small firms are free to 
create new jobs. 

Right to Equal Interest Rates: Discrimina- 
tion against small business borrowers must 
stop. Bankers justify charging small busi- 
nesses two or more points above the so- 
called prime rate, while giving big borrowers 
rates three or four points below the prime. 
The argument is that the little guys are 
bigger risks. But small businesses have no 
monopoly on failure—as Lockheed and 
Chrysler have demonstrated. 

Right to Government Contracts: The 
record shows that small businesses are 24 
times more efficient in creating new prod- 
ucts and technologies. Yet only a paltry 3.4 
percent of the Federal government’s con- 
tracts for research and development go to 
small companies. All told, they manage to 
get only about 20 percent of government 
contracts. 

Small can be beautiful. But if America’s 
small businesses aren't given a chance to 
survive, future generations may never be 
able to see just how beautiful they were.e 
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STANDARDS OF LIVING ARE 
FALLING 


HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


@ Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Hans Sennholz could well be consid- 
ered the premier hard money Austrian 
school economist today. His writing 
and analysis have been a major contri- 
bution to this field of endeavor, offer- 
ing sanity and clear direction for bank- 
rupt notions. The following article is 
just such an example. I commend it to 
the attention of my colleagues: 
STANDARDS OF LIVING ARE FALLING 
(By Hans F. Sennholz) 

(Dr. Sennholz heads the Department of 
Economics at Grove City College in Penn- 
sylvania and is a noted writer and lecturer 
on monetary and economic affairs. His 
latest book, “Age of Inflation,” describes 
our dilemma and offers recommendations 
for restoring a sound monetary system.) 

It is a sad fact that most Americans have 
become poorer during the 1970s. They can 
no longer afford the amenities and luxuries 
to which they had grown accustomed. Many 
consumer goods are getting smaller or 
cheaper in quality although their prices 
continue to soar. We are urged to “con- 
serve” and make do with less. Our new eco- 
nomic motto is “more conservation,” which 
is a euphemistic term for “more poverty.” 
Other industrial countries in Europe are ex- 
periencing similar difficulties. Their econo- 
mies are stagnating or lingering in recession. 
Inflation is raging and unemployment is 
rising. 

To most Americans the deterioration of 
living conditions is all the more incredible 
as their inborn optimism is calling for an 
ever brighter future. Surely, our history 
textbooks tell us of hard times during the 
major wars in American history or during 
the Great Depression. But they are not yet 
comparing our present situation with simi- 
lar calamities in the past. And yet, some 
similarities are beginning to emerge. 

The Great Depression was accompanied 
by a disintegration of the world economy. 
Economic nationalism ran rampant, cutting 
off channels of trade and commerce and im- 
pairing the world division of labor. Accord- 
ing to most economic historians, this disin- 
tegration was an important cause that ag- 
gravated and prolonged the Great Depres- 
sion. After World War II the trade barriers 
erected during the 1930s were gradually dis- 
mantled, which led to a phenomenal im- 
provement in world economic conditions. 
For a quarter of a century it provided us 
with ever more materials and supplies. Total 
output of goods and services rose rapidly 
and our standards of living improved stead- 
ily. During the 1970s unfortunately, govern- 
ments the world over turned back the clock 
as they gave new life to economic national- 
ism, especially in the developing countries, 
and brought radical changes of which most 
Americans are not yet aware. 

TRANSFER TO OPEC 

In 1973-74 an Arab oil embargo and a dou- 
bling of oil prices thereafter dealt a devas- 
tating blow to all industrial countries. Since 
then sizable increases in the price of OPEC 
oil added new uncertainties to an already 
cloudy outlook. 
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The net effect was a massive shift of 
income and wealth from the industrial 
countries to oil-producing countries. OPEC 
revenues rose sharply, as did production 
costs in industrial countries. The oil price 
increases not only dampened economic ex- 
pansion in such countries as Japan and 
West Germany, but even brought it to a 
sudden halt in many others. The effect of 
this shift of income and wealth was alleviat- 
ed somewhat since much of OPEC unspend- 
able income was recycled into investments 
in both government securities and private 
banks in the United States and Europe. 
While OPEC countries were growing richer 
and the industrial countries becoming 
poorer relative to the world, the day of 
truth was postponed through rising indebt- 
edness of the latter. In fact, OPEC lending 
not only obscured the shifting, but even 
helped to finance massive U.S. Government 
deficits for health, education, and welfare 
that consumed capital en masse. In short, it 
helped to finance the American decline. 

Government spokesmen always blame the 
sharp increase in petroleum prices for the 
rampant inflation that has engulfed the 
U.S. But economists are pointing out again 
and again that the ultimate impact of the 
oil price increase depends on the reaction of 
individual governments. In countries that 
refrain from deficit spending and monetary 
expansion, there is little or no inflationary 
impact at all. Increased spending by con- 
sumers on petroleum products necessarily 
leads, because of limited incomes, to re- 
duced spending on other goods and to lower 
prices. Surely, the people in Japan and 
Switzerland suffered losses in income and 
wealth as a result of rising petroleum prices. 
But many other prices fell as other spend- 
ing declined. 

In the U.S. all prices rose at various rates 
because massive federal deficits were mone- 
tized, that is, the federal debt was used to 
increase currency in circulation. This was 
carried out essentially by the purchase of 
Treasury obligations by the Federal Reserve 
System, thus releasing Federal Reserve 
notes into circulation or creating bank re- 
serves that permitted commercial banks to 
expand their credit even further. Obviously, 
the federal government alone conducted the 
inflation and orchestrated the credit expan- 
sion. But it is extremely eager to point the 
finger of blame at someone else. 

In fact, the federal government greatly 
aggravated the situation and accelerated 
the wealth transfer by shackling and crip- 
pling the domestic industry so that the U.S. 
became ever more dependent on oil imports. 
In 1972, before OPEC intervened, we were 
importing some 6 to 7 percent of our needs. 
Today we are importing nearly 50 percent. 
No policy sinisterly designed to promote the 
transfer of income and wealth to OPEC 
could have been more effective than that 
conducted by the U.S. Government. 

On August 15, 1971, the Nixon Adminis- 
tration imposed comprehensive price con- 
trols that were generating the first energy 
shortage. The Ford and Carter Administra- 
tions perpetuated the controls and made 
matters worse with complex systems of allo- 
cation and distribution. In 1977 the Carter 
Administration created a new U.S. Depart- 
ment of Energy merging the Energy Re- 
search and Development Administration, 
the Federal Energy Administration and the 
Federal Power Commission. It introduced a 
comprehensive national energy plan that 
emphasized conservation rather than pro- 
duction, and imposed the biggest single tax 
in U.S. history, the Windfall Profits Tax. It 
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is surprising indeed that domestic produc- 
tion, reeling under such heavy blows, con- 
tinues to meet one-half of our petroleum 
needs. 


FROM PRODUCERS TO ALMSMEN 


Almost without exception governments 
are tempted to treat the symptoms while 
they eagerly ignore or even foster the 
causes, To fight the symptoms is always re- 
warding politically. It may even alleviate 
the problems in the short run although it 
does not solve them. It merely postpones 
the hour of reckoning. 

The economic expansion during the 1950s 
and 1960s permitted interventionist govern- 
ments to develop massive transfer systems 
that favored some people at the expense of 
others. The federal government became a 
giant transfer agency that extracted ever 
more revenue from the economic activities 
of the working people and bestowed its lar- 
gess to a growing army of almsmen. From 
1946 to 1980 nondefense spending rose from 
just $15.2 billion a year to an estimated 
$433.2 billion. (The Budget of the United 
States Government, Fiscal Year 1981, p. 
613) 

Despite the staggering burdens of govern- 
ment the American economy proved to be 
surprisingly resilient as long as some capital 
could be formed and economic activity be 
expanded. But it was a fatal mistake to con- 
clude that the economy could withstand any 
and all burdens which government chose to 
place on it. 

A tax burden which is heavy during peri- 
ods of expansion becomes destructive during 
stagnation and decline. When OPEC began 
to raise our costs of production, the load of 
federal levies became increasingly painful. 
To counteract or even offset the detrimen- 
tal effects of OPEC machinations, instant 
tax relief would have been in order. But lo 
and behold, the federal government was not 
to be outdone by foreign extractions. It 
raised its own from $208.6 billion in 1972 to 
an estimated $523.8 billion in 1980. Its 
annual extractions now exceed the oil 
import expenses by one thousand percent. 

The effects of this double-barrelled attack 
on economic activity could be readily seen. 
The returns of capital investments, that is, 
business profits, fell to scanty levels. Many 
enterprises suffered losses which mostly 
were hidden by the thick veil of inflation. 
Surely, some business profits stated in 
shrinking dollars continued to rise, permit- 
ting governments to extract ever higher 
levies. But in terms of purchasing power 
and real wealth many businesses merely 
struggled along or even deteriorated. They 
formed no new capital for expansion or 
modernization, built no new facilities and 
created no jobs. 

The dearth of genuine profits forced busi- 
ness to cut back its expenditures on re- 
search and development. Again jobs were 
lost or fewer were created. When an indus- 
try thus falls behind technologically, it may 
encounter the fierce competition of foreign 
industries. It may be out-produced and un- 
dersold and therefore may shrink even fur- 
ther, causing heavy unemployment of capi- 
tal and labor. To correct such a dilemma is 
extremely difficult and painful. 

The situation becomes all the more tragic 
if it involves important industries that are 
employing hundreds of thousands of work- 
ers. For political reasons the government 
cannot afford to let such industries collapse 
or wither away. It is expected to come to 
their rescue. Our steel and automotive in- 
dustries are examples in case. 
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The most popular rescue action consists of 
a dose of economic nationalism. The steel 
industry in distress demands higher tariff 
barriers, which would curtail the steel 
supply and permit it to raise its prices. The 
automobile industry suffering losses clam- 
ors for import restrictions, which would 
force the American people to buy more do- 
mestic cars at higher prices. Foreign trade is 
to be curtailed, international relations to be 
severed, and living conditions to be lowered 
so that the beleaguered industry may be 
permitted to continue its antiquated oper- 
ations. 

If no tariff protection can be granted be- 
cause it would violate international treaties, 
the industrial captains and labor leaders 
may clamor for financial aid and support. 
The taxpayers are called upon to support 
with tax extractions what they do not pa- 
tronize with their consumption dollars. Of 
course, the subsidies cannot restore the 
strength and viability of such industries. 
They tend to become a permanent burden 
to society which is impoverished not only by 
the subsidy but also by its loss of foreign 
products. In the end, the healthy industries 
that must carry the burden of support may 
be infected by the same dilemma, and the 
subsidized industries in search of ever more 
reliable support may beg to be taken over by 
the government. In any case, the people will 
pay the price in the form of ever lower 
living standards. 


CLEANER BUT POORER 


During the 1970s national governments 
throughout the world pledged a commit- 
ment to a cleaner environment. In the 
United States the administration of Jimmy 
Carter was especially sympathetic to the 
pleas of environmentalists. It sent wide- 
ranging environmental policy statements to 
Congress and made concrete legislative pro- 
posals to impose more air and water pollu- 
tion controls, and regulate strip-mining, wil- 
derness preservation, and energy. 

At this place we need not dwell on the 
ideological causes that gave rise to the 
policy. But we must observe that in nearly 
all cases of environmental concern, the 
blame was laid on business concerns and the 
individual enterprise system. And govern- 
ments always felt called upon to correct the 
situation through massive expenditures and 
severe production restrictions. (Cf. Con- 
trolling Pollution,” The Freeman, Feb. 1973, 
pp. 67-77) 

The federal Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA) is demonstrating great perse- 
verance against American industry. It not 
only is issuing countless guidelines but also 
setting rigid effluence limitations for many 
classes of enterprises. The Agency's per- 
sistence received support and encourage- 
ment by a number of favorable court deci- 
sions that made U.S. corporations install 
many millions of dollars worth of waste- 
water recycling equipment and other anti- 
pollution devices. In nearly every case the 
U.S. district courts and the U.S. Supreme 
Court ruled in favor of EPA and strength- 
ened its hand in dealing with industrial pol- 
lution. 

It is difficult to estimate the total finan- 
cial burden placed on American industry in 
order to secure a cleaner environment. 
Direct costs up to now probably exceed half 
a trillion dollars. Indirect costs consisting of 
time and effort spent on cleaning oper- 
ations, of factories not built and jobs not 
created because business capital was spent 
on environmental devices, may amount to a 
trillion dollars. And this amount may 
double or triple again if we include all the 
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production that was cancelled or not even 
attempted because the environmental costs 
made it unprofitable. Surely, the American 
people paid a high price for any improve- 
ment in their environment. 

Environmental costs are business costs 
like any other costs that limit economic un- 
dertakings. Governments imposing new 
costs are limiting economic production, 
eliminating jobs and reducing incomes. It is 
dishonest to ignore the costs and deny the 
consequences. 


THE PEOPLE MUST CHOOSE 


A representative government like ours 
tends to reflect the choices of the people. 
During the 1970s the American people 
charted a course of policies that led to eco- 
nomic stagnation and gradual impoverish- 
ment. The facts are undeniable and indis- 
putable. But most Americans probably acted 
and voted in utter ignorance of the costs 
and consequences of their choices, which af- 
fords us new hope for the future. 

The surprising results of the recent elec- 
tion seem to indicate that many Americans 
are awakening to the challenge of the 
future. They are rejecting the road of the 
1970s and instead are opting for a new be- 
ginning. If this means that they are choos- 
ing prosperity rather than stagnation, em- 
ployment rather than doles, the road into 
the future is very clear. The federal energy 
policies must be reversed completely and 
the wealth transfer to OPEC be discontin- 
ued immediately. We must overcome and re- 
strain the public hostility toward invest- 
ment returns and business profits that are 
building plants and factories, creating jobs 
and raising wages. The countless restraints 
and restrictions on business activity and cre- 
ative energy must be rescinded without 
delay. And finally, environmental improve- 
ments must be weighed against all costs, 
direct and indirect. If the costs exceed the 
benefits they must be reduced or removed. 
The federal bureaucracy which has been sit- 
ting in judgment of such matters has failed 
conspicuously. It must be disbanded 
promptly, and all environmental issues re- 
turned to the courts of law. 

It is difficult to reverse public policies 
that are deeply rooted in popular ideas and 
beliefs. But it is possible through honest in- 
formation and education. 


THE VOTING RIGHTS ACT 
HON. JOHN F. SEIBERLING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


@ Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, the 
Voting Rights Act, perhaps the most 
significant civil rights legislation ever 
passed, will expire on August 6, 1982. 
Failure to renew it could jeopardize 
the ability of blacks, Hispanics and 
other minorities to fully exercise the 
most fundamental right of citizen- 
ship—the right to vote. 

An article appeared in the Akron 
Beacon Journal recently on the Voting 
Rights Act. The article, written by Bill 
Rose of Knight-Ridder Newspapers, 
focuses on the gains made by black 
voters in Claiborne County, Miss., in 
the last 15 years because of the Voting 
Rights Act. But it also illustrates that 
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despite these gains, there remains a 
need for continued applicability of the 
VRA in Claiborne County and other 
communities like it in the South. 

The VRA has been an effective and 
critical device for bringing all seg- 
ments of society into the electoral 
process on an equal basis. But in many 
areas, that work has just begun. The 
Voting Rights Act should be extended, 
without substantial change, to insure 
that this process is continued. 

The text of the article follows these 
remarks. 

BATTLEGROUND 


VOTING RIGHTS ACT EXTENSION MEANS MUCH IN 
THIS MISSISSIPPI COUNTY 


(By Bill Rose) 


Port Grsson, Miss.—Old South and New 
South do battle daily in the shady streets of 
this Mississippi River town that Yankee 
Gen. U.S. Grant called “too beautiful to 
burn.” 

At one end of Port Gibson is a crumbling 
courthouse with a statue of a Confederate 
soldier in front. At the other end, surround- 
ed by big oaks dripping Spanish moss, is 
City Hall, housed in what looks more like a 
stately old mansion. 

In the courthouse, repository of the Clai- 
borne County government, all the public of- 
ficials are black. In City Hall, they’re all 
white. 

Claiborne County is a microcosm of what 
has happened in the Deep South since pas- 
sage of the federal Voting Rights Act of 
1965: Where there are substantial numbers 
of black voters, black public officials have 
been elected. 

In 1968, there were 276 black elected 
public officials in the 11 states of the Con- 
federacy. In 1980, there were nearly 10 
times that many, or 2,457 elected blacks. 

But the Voting Rights Act is due to expire 
in August 1982, and black officials in the 
South were alarmed when one-time segrega- 
tionist Strom Thurmond, R-S.C., became 
chairman of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee and announced this opposition to an ex- 
tension. 

Thurmond said the act is discriminatory 
because most of the states affected by its 
provisions are in the South. 

He has support in Port Gibson. 

Whatever you do,” said Mrs. G. T. Crisler 
Sr., elderly mother of the editor of The Port 
Gibson Reveille, the local weekly, “get us 
out from under that Voting Rights Act.” 

The black county tax assessor, Evan Doss, 
33, wants Congress to extend the measure, 
as it did in 1970 and 1975. 

“Without the Voting Rights Act,” he said, 
“I and others like me wouldn’t be in office.” 

The act bans literacy tests, poll taxes and 
other measures used in the South to disen- 
franchise blacks since the late 1800s. It also 
requires local governments to get federal 
permission for any change affecting voting 
patterns, no matter how minor. Indeed, 
moving a polling place to the store next 
door requires federal approval. 

Since its passage, millions of blacks in the 
South have registered to vote, with the re- 
sulting dramatic increase in the number of 
black elected officials. 

Nowhere is the change more evident than 
in Mississippi, characterized as the closed 
society” as recently as 1964 but now a state 
with 387 black elected officials—more than 
any other Southern state. 

In 1964, according to Claiborne County’s 
black voting registrar, Julia Jones, only 
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“three or four” blacks were registered to 
vote in the county. Now, more than 6,000 of 
the county’s 9,000 voters are black. 

Before 1965, Claiborne had no black elect- 
ed officials. But after the act was passed, 
blacks gradually took command of the 
county government. Last year, with the 
election of a black sheriff, former high 
school football coach Frank Davis, 34, the 
change was complete. 

But Evan Doss, in his 10th year as asses- 
sor, said that blacks continue to need the 
Voting Rights Act because many Claiborne 
County whites haven't shed their racism, 
just their tactics. 

“The (white) power structure here is right 
now trying to see that whites regain control 
of the county,” he said. “I’m their prime 
target.” 

After his election, Doss sought a 
countywide reappraisal of property, most of 
it white-owned. When the board of supervi- 
sors balked, Doss used black voter strength 
to push through a referendum. 

“Some uncultivated land in this county 
was assessed at just $7 an acre when I got 
here,” he said. “The majority of the farm 
land was assessed at $12 an acre and the 
highest was $15.” 

From the start, Doss was resented by 
white officials. Not long after his election, 
on a day when people waiting to buy auto 
tags were lined up out the front door of the 
courthouse, a white supervisor bustled into 
Doss’ office demanding to buy his tag. 

White residents claim Doss was spoiling 
for a fight with the supervisors over car tags 
and the publicity it would bring. 

As Doss tells it, “I told him to go the end 
of the line and wait his turn. He left, then 
came back with a deputy and had me arrest- 
ed.” 

Within 24 hours, a white circuit judge had 
convicted Doss on a charge of refusing to 
sell an auto tag. He was sentenced to 90 
days in jail and a $1,000 fine. The Mississip- 
pi Supreme Court threw out the conviction, 
but not before Doss spent three days in jail. 

As proof of a need for the act, Doss points 
to the all-white elected officialdom of the 
town of Port Gibson, which has a sizable 
black minority. 

The city conducts at-large elections in- 
stead of by districts, which might give 
blacks a better shot at seats on the board of 
aldermen. 

“And they put the right people on the 
polis to scare away black voters,” Doss said. 
“If you go to the polls and there’s your 
banker and you can’t read or write and you 
owe $300, who are you going to vote for 
when the banker asks if you want to vote 
for the white candidate or the black candi- 
date? Illiteracy is still a big problem.” 

Port Gibson Mayor W. P. Gordon, weary 
of the publicity the town has received since 
a bitter boycott of white-owned stores in the 
1960s, refers reporters to Port Gibson Rev- 
eille editor Edgar Crisler, who concedes that 
“for better or worse,” the Voting Rights Act 
“corrected the previous exclusion of black 
voters.“ 

But Crisler contends that the black 
county government has abused the act by 
padding voter rolls with college students 
who aren’t residents, arranging corrupt 
deals with cronies and rigging petitions for 
special elections. 

“We've had some very capable (black) 
people in office and we've had some 
skunks,” he said. 

“The act was conceived in a mindset that 
blacks can do no wrong. Because of that, 
abuses have been ignored and glossed over.” 
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The Reveille has consistently accused 
county officials of wrongdoing, even to the 
point of printing evidence that school offi- 
cials awarded a contract to a company with 
a fictitious address. 

Recently, when the school board present- 
ed county officials with a petition for a 
bond issue, Crisler checked it. One page 
bore the names of Ronald Reagan, Jimmy 
Carter, Bill Cosby and Sidney Poitier. 

The most onerous part of the act, white 
officials generally agree, is a requirement 
that any law affecting voting be approved 
by the Justice Department or federal 
courts. 

“We'd like to purge the county’s voting 
rolls of the dead and the non-residents, but 
we would have to go to considerable expense 
of getting Justice Department approval 
first,” a heavy burden for a small town, 
Crisler said. 

The editor advocates strong literacy and 
residency tests, including a ban on college 
students voting unless they prove residency. 

That's exactly what we're afraid of,” said 
Charles Evers, 58, mayor of nearby Fayette. 

“Mississippi is not ready to come out from 
under the Voting Rights Act yet,” said 
Evers, first black mayor of a biracial Missis- 
sippi town. “The Legislature is 90 percent 
white . . . The same rascals who ran things 
15 years ago are still here and their opinions 
haven't changed that much.” 

Evers said that Mississippi has battled fed- 
eral officials for years to enact an “open pri- 
mary” law for state elections. Because 
blacks make up only one-third of the state 
population, that would lessen a black's 
chances of winning statewide office. (In an 
open primary, all candidates, regardless of 
party, run together. The top two meet in a 
runoff.) 

“After they throw that open primary at 
us,” Evers said, “then they'll pass a law that 
takes everybody who doesn’t vote in two 
years off the rolls. Then they'll order a lot 
of re-registrations. Then they'll put on a law 
that says you can’t vote if you can’t read. 

“The most important thing about doing 
away with the Voting Rights Act is that it 
sends a signal. It tells the white folks it’s all 
right to be mean again. 

“It’s like when I first tried to register to 
vote.” 

He told how, in 1946, a white registrar 
said he could vote if he first passed a simple 
literacy test. 

The “test” amounted to a single question: 
How many bubbles in a bar of soap? 

“I didn’t laugh then,” Evers said. “And 
I'm not laughing now.“ 


FOREIGN TRADE ANTITRUST 
IMPROVEMENTS ACT OF 1981 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 4, I introduced H.R. 2326, the 
Foreign Trade Antitrust Improve- 
ments Act of 1981. This bill will 
remove needless antitrust uncertainty 
regarding the international applica- 
tion of U.S. antitrust laws and thereby 
eliminate one perceived barrier to 
export trade by small and medium 
sized American firms. There are now 
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38 cosponsors in the House, and a com- 
panion bill, S. 795, has been intro- 
duced in the other body by Chairman 
Thurmond of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. The Committee on Legis- 
lation of the Antitrust Section, New 
York Bar Association, has recently 
compared H.R. 2326 with the antitrust 
provisions of S. 735, the Export Trad- 
ing Company Act, and reported its 
conclusions. 
I insert the report in the RECORD: 


REPORT OF FOREIGN TRADE ANTITRUST 
PROPOSALS 


S. 734 and H.R. 2326, 97th Cong., Ist Sess. 
(1981) are designed to enable U.S. firms to 
compete in international markets with no 
greater antitrust restraints than those faced 
by their competitors. 

Title II of S. 734 seeks this end by provid- 
ing for Export Trade Associations which 
may obtain exemptions certificates for 
export trade activities. The Attorney Gener- 
al and the Federal Trade Commission may 
object to or seek to invalidate a certificate. 
Guidelines for operation are to be issued 
concerning Association activities. Private 
suits challenging such activities as not meet- 
ing eligibility requirements would be prohib- 
ited. 

H.R. 2326 merely adds to the Sherman 
Act: “This Act shall not apply to conduct in- 
volving trade or commerce with any foreign 
nation unless such conduct has a direct and 
substantial effect on trade or commerce 
within the United States or has the effect of 
excluding a domestic person from trade or 
commerce with such foreign nation.” 

It adds to Clayton Act §7: “This section 
shall not apply to joint ventures limited 
solely to export trading, in goods or services, 
from the United States to a foreign nation.” 

The objectives of these bills are important 
and desirable to avoid difficulties for U.S. 
competitors in worldwide markets. 

We believe the approach of H.R. 2326 is 
preferable to that of S. 734, in that it: 

(1) involves no additional bureaucratic 
procedures; 

(2) involves no administrative delay; 

(3) creates no potential for charges of fa- 
voritism; 

(4) is self-effectuating; 

(5) is readily understandable; 

(6) involves less risk of unintentional ex- 
emption of illegal domestic activities as 
“methods of operation” which would 
become immune from private suit under S. 
134; 

(7) is more likely as a side benefit, to be 
seen as removing irritants to U.S. foreign re- 
lations. 

We do not, however, take a position at 
this time on issues raised by the specific 
wording of these bills. Rather, our view is 
that, assuming action is believed necessary, 
the simple approach taken in H.R. 2326 is 
the preferable one. 

Respectfully submitted.e 


AN UNFAIR PENALTY IN CLEAN- 
ING UP THE GREAT LAKES 


HON. JOHN J. LaFALCE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


@ Mr. LAFALCE. Mr. Speaker, several 
years ago the United States and 
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Canada entered into an international 
agreement setting up standards that 
should apply to both nations in a 
mutual effort to clean up the Great 
Lakes and to keep the lakes free from 
pollution in the future. 

As a Representative from a district 
bordering the Niagara River and Lake 
Ontario, I strongly support this agree- 
ment and the goals toward which it 
was aimed. I agree that the United 
States has a national interest in work- 
ing with Canada to preserve and pro- 
tect these great continental resources. 

But the key here is that this agree- 
ment, as with any international agree- 
ment, spells out national priorities and 
concerns. Yet one result of the United 
States-Canada agreement in this in- 
stance has been that localities in 
border areas have had to absorb much 
of the cost of meeting the terms nego- 
tiated between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the Government of Canada. 

This is because the antipollution 
standards set forth in the agreement 
are even more stringent than those ap- 
plying elsewhere in the United States 
under the Clean Water Act. And as a 
result, cities and towns located within 
the Great Lakes basin must provide a 
higher degree of treatment of munici- 
pal wastes than has to be provided in 
wastewater treatment plants located 
in other parts of the country. This 
higher level of purification is costly to 
achieve and these costs must, of 


course, be passed along to the home- 
owners, renters and businesses that 
use these sewer systems. 

The costs in question are not insig- 


nificant. One community in my con- 
gressional district has estimated that 
the extra costs attributable to the 
agreement with Canada come to about 
20 percent of its total operating 
budget. 

As I noted before, Mr. Speaker, I 
think it was in the national interest to 
enter into this agreement with Canada 
and I support implementation of it to 
clean up the Great Lakes. But just as 
the Nation benefits from this arrange- 
ment, so too the Nation as a whole 
ought to bear the costs. I fail to see 
why local taxpayers should pay a pre- 
mium of 20 percent or more to help 
carry out an agreement over which 
they had no say and which was, in 
fact, imposed upon them by the Feder- 
al Government. Accordingly, I have in- 
troduced a bill amending the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act to pro- 
vide for reimbursement of these extra 
costs by the Federal Government to 
local entities that now must pay them. 

I am hopeful that this proposal will 
receive serious consideration as the 
Congress reviews our Nation’s water 
pollution programs. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I would 
ask that the text of my bill be printed 
in the Record. Thank you. 

H.R. 3858 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That title 
II of the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new section: 


“CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION OF TREATMENT 
WORKS TO COMPLY WITH INTERNATIONAL 
TREATIES 


“Sec. 218. (a)(1) The Administrator shall 
pay to any State, municipality, or intermu- 
nicipal or interstate agency which con- 
structs any publicly owned treatment works 
so much of the cost of such construction 
which the Administrator determines, after 
consultation with such State, municipality, 
or agency, is attributable to the increased 
costs necessary to construct such treatment 
works to meet any standard or limitation re- 
specting discharges of pollutants or control 
or abatement of pollution required by any 
international treaty or agreement, above 
the costs of construction necessary to meet 
the effluent limitation, or other limitation, 
effluent standard, prohibition, pretreatment 
standard, or standard of performance which 
would otherwise be applicable under this 
Act. 

“(2) The Administrator shall pay to any 
State, municipality, or intermunicipal or in- 
terstate agency which operates any publicly 
owned treatment works so much of the cost 
of operation which the Administrator deter- 
mines, after consultation with such State, 
municipality, or agency, is attributable to 
the increased costs necessary to operate 
such treatment works to meet any standard 
or limitation respecting discharges of pollut- 
ants or control or abatement of pollution re- 
quired by any international treaty or agree- 
ment, above the costs of operation neces- 
sary to meet the effluent limitation, or 
other limitation, effluent standard, prohibi- 
tion, pretreatment standard, or standard of 
performance which would otherwise be ap- 
plicable under this Act. 

“(b) Payments under this section shall be 
in addition to any other Federal assistance 
which a State, municipality, or intermunici- 
pal or interstate agency may be eligible to 
receive under this Act. 

“(c) There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out this section for fiscal years beginning 
after September 30, 1981.”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 207 of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act is amended by 
striking out “and 209” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “, 209, and 218”. 

(b) Section 517 of such Act is amended by 
inserting “218,” after “‘209,”. 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this Act 
shall take effect October 1, 1981.6 


AMBASSADOR YONG SHIK KIM 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


è Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to insert into the RECORD an 
address by His Excellency Yong Shik 
Kim, Ambassador of the Republic of 
Korea, before the annual spring meet- 
ing of the Greater Washington Coun- 
cil of the United Board for Christian 
Higher Education in Asia. 

Ambassador Kim is an outstanding 
diplomat, who has represented his 
country at the United Nations as well 
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as serving as 

London. 

His remarks on March 29 of this 
year, express the historic ties and the 
close friendship that exists between 
our two countries. His address follows: 

Mort OF WASHINGTON 
& ASSOCIATES, 
Washington, D.C., April 8, 1981. 

His Exellency Yonc SHIK KIM, 

Ambassador of the Republic of Korea, 2320 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

GREETINGS: On this beautiful spring day, 
with the cherry trees in bloom here and in 
Korea and with Palm Sunday approaching, 
it seems a particularly suitable time to ex- 
press to you my own appreciation, and that 
of everyone who was with us on Sunday, 
March 29th at Meridian House, for the bal- 
anced and appropriate presentation you 
gave us that afternoon. 

Your remarks made us realize the extent 
of Christian influence on the Korea of yes- 
terday, today, and tomorrow; and also it un- 
derlined to your audience the 5000 years of 
Korean homogeneous continuity. I was 
again reminded of the rugged quality of 
Korean individuality and steadfastness 
which is second to none in Asia—and is 
indeed rare in all the world. 

We of the Greater Washington Council 
who were present shall long remember our 
happy and productive day. Thank you and 
Mrs. Kim for being with us. 

Whenever appropriate please convey to 
your President my highest esteem and good 
wishes. All heads of state have difficult 
roads to travel these days. They need to be 
courageous and they should have the moral 
support of all men of good will and good 
sense. 

I have ordered prints of some of the polar- 
oid photographs taken during the afternoon 
by our mutual friend, the Chargé d’Affaires 


its Ambassador to 


of the Representative of ROC, who was 
among the guests, as you remember. 
With personal esteem and highest regard, 
Iam always 
Cordially yours, 


GEORGE Fox Morr. 


EDUCATION FOR LEADERSHIP IN KOREA— 
ADDRESS BY HIS EXCELLENCY YONG SHIK KIM 


It may come as a considerable surprise to 
many of you, but an important anniversary 
in the history of relations between the 
United States and Korea is now at hand. It 
is the beginning of the second century of 
friendship and diplomatic relations between 
our two countries. 

I would like to trace briefly, if I may, the 
first century of our relationship; how it 
began and how it developed. 

It all began officially on May 22, 1882, 
when an American naval officer of the U.S. 
Asiatic Squadron, Commodore Robert Schu- 
feldt, carrying a letter from President Ches- 
ter A. Arthur to King Kojong of Korea, 
signed a treaty of friendship, navigation and 
commerce with the Korean representatives 
assembled at the port city of Chemulpo. 
This was the result of many years of Ameri- 
can effort to open Korea. 

The date of that treaty is significant in 
that it was a time when the last of the far 
eastern countries had been opened to the 
treaty system by the western powers, and 
more especially by the United States of 
America. Admiral Matthew C. Perry had al- 
ready appeared off Edo Bay in 1853, and 
had entered into treaty relations with the 
Japanese the following year. Commissioner 
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Caleb Cushing, representing President John 
Tyler, had signed the Treaty of Wang Hia 
with the Chinese in 1844, in the wake of the 
Anglo-Chinese Nanking Treaty signed in 
1842. 

Thus the latter part of the nineteenth 
century began a new chapter in American 
relations with Asia and marked the great 
period in history when the East truly met 
the West. To the United States with a histo- 
ry of two centuries, one hundred years of 
friendship is hardly a short period. 

Koreans generally have felt a close affin- 
ity with the Americans in Korea, especially 
with the missionaries and educators who 
often shared the sorrow and joy of a nation 
struggling to remain secure and independ- 
ent. Nineteenth century Americans called 
Korea “a shrimp among whales” because of 
the unpropitious geopolitics which put 
Korea in the midst of powerful neighbors 
and intense international rivalries. To 
Americans and Europeans Korea was con- 
sidered the diplomatic “hot spot.” Then fol- 
lowed the long years of Japanese imperial- 
ism in which Americans were often suspect- 
ed of aiding the Korean nationalists and the 
Independence Movement, in spite of official 
U.S. policy of neutrality. 

The role of the Americans in Korea is sig- 
nificant in various ways; historically, we Ko- 
reans remember you as the first to bring 
certain things to Korea: For example, elec- 
tricity was first introduced to our land by 
Americans, when the first U.S. Minister to 
Korea, Lucius Foote, wrote to the State De- 
partment requesting that the famous inven- 
tor Thomas Edison send the required facili- 
ties for the illumination of the Palace, in 
1887. Steam generators and engineers ar- 
rived from the United States. The first 
streetcar was financed by an American 
named Gilborn in 1899. The first railroad 
was built by an American named Morse in 
1896, linking Seoul to Inchon. The first 
automobile to arrive in Korea, in 1911, was 
an American Ford. The first white child 
born in Korea was the daughter of Ameri- 
can Methodist Reverend Appenzeller. More 
importantly, the first modern educational 
insitutions for the young men and women of 
Korea were begun by American missionaries 
and educators as early as 1885. 

Ewha Haktang, the first of the schools for 
young women, which is now the largest 
women’s university in Korea, was estab- 
lished by Methodist missionaries in 1886. 
Four years later the Presbyterian Board 
opened a second girls’ school, called Chong 
Sin. Also opened at the same time by the 
American Missionary Society was the 
Paejae school for boys. 

And the first modern hospitals were 
American hospitals. Missionary Dr. Horace 
Allen, who often served as the Korean 
Court’s physician, opened the first hospital, 
called Chai Chung Won or the House of Civ- 
ilized Virtue, on April 9, 1885. The Presbyte- 
rian successor to this first hospital was the 
Louis H. Severance Union Medical College 
and Hospital, which was erected in 1905 and 
remains today as one of the best. 

Who were these American missionaries 
who helped shape Korean history? They 
were the Allens, the Herons, the Scrantons, 
the Appenzellers, the Underwoods; Hulbert, 
Gilmore, Bunker; Miss Ellers, Miss Lillian 
Horton—all in their twenties when they 
came to Korea to proselyte. For most of 
them, their motto was “Preach and take the 
consequences,” as said the Apostle Peter 
(Acts 4: 19-20). 

The opera Madame Butterfly is a some- 
what romantic, but nevertheless poignant 
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and fairly accurate example of what can 
happen to individual human beings when 
nations begin to interact with one another, 
and young people from different cultures 
fall in love and find their personal lives in- 
fluenced by the “clash of cultures.” But 
good things can happen too, and in the case 
of my country, many good things happened. 

The Americans brought to our shores 
western philosophical concepts and political 
ideas and encouraged Korean nationalism 
and desire to remain free from her powerful 
neighbors. Self-strengthening and modern- 
ization and a general transformation of the 
ancient Yi Dynasty Korea into the modern 
world were called for; but for many years 
the foreign and domestic circumstances 
were most unfavorable. 

For fifty and more years after the Schu- 
feldt Treaty, we Koreans remained the 
pawn in a great power struggle among 
China, Japan, and Russia. Korea, strategi- 
cally speaking, is a land bridge to Asia—to 
Russian Far East and China. It is also a 
bridge pointed to Japan from the Asian 
mainland. Korea is a part of the sea ap- 
proaches to both the Japanese Islands and 
the Asian land mass. It was for centuries a 
historic invasion route of various armies 
from neighboring lands. Thus, the Korean 
Peninsula was and is of tremendous strate- 
gic and political and geographical impor- 
tance to any nation wishing to dominate 
Asia. 

We Koreans have not in the past been a 
warlike nation. We were, in fact, the very 
opposite of an imperialist country. We were 
inward-looking and isolationist. We wanted 
to be left alone. For centuries we were 
known as the “Hermit Kingdom.” 

But history, geography, and especially vi- 
cious power politics among nations would 
not leave us alone and, as I have noted, 
Japan, Russia and China struggled for 
many years to maintain domination over us, 
with overt war in 1895 and 1896 between 
China and Japan, and in 1904-1905, between 
Russia and Japan. 

While this protracted struggle for foreign 
domination of Korea was going on, there 
was another internal struggle in progress 
within Korea itself. Factionalism, especially 
between the conservatives and the progres- 
sives, was rampant, causing social unrest. 
Nation-wide turmoil occurred, such as the 
Tonghak Rebellion, spurred on by the new 
nationalism and revolt against the oppres- 
sive old feudalism. All the while, the central 
authority, the Royal Court, was plagued by 
intrigues and external pressures, rendering 
it ineffective and weak. 

Yet in those very years, the early Ameri- 
can Protestant missionaries helped light the 
spark of hope for a better and stronger 
Korea and assisted an awakening of the 
spirit of national independence that was to 
sustain us in our struggle for our land until 
the end of World War II. 

Americans—and American missionaries— 
made many other contributions to the spirit 
of enlightenment and the eventual drive 
toward national independence. Americans 
assisted Korean in the founding Korean 
newspapers. It was an American-educated 
patriot, Philip Jason, who started one of the 
first three newspapers in Korea. It was 
printed in both Korean and English and was 
called The Independent. 

Many of you know of the long years spent 
in America by the first President of the Re- 
public of Korea, Dr. Syngman Rhee, who 
was originally educated at a missionary 
school. As a nationalist, as were most of the 
mission-educated Koreans, he worked end- 
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lessly to keep world attention focused on 
Korea's struggle to free itself from Japanese 
colonial rule. He has been called a Wilsoni- 
an democrat, since he took his doctorate 
under Woodrow Wilson at Princeton, but he 
was above all a Korean patriot. 

Many of the Americans who assisted 
Philip Jason, Syngman Rhee, and other 
Korean advocates of independence were 
Americans with firm missionary roots in 
Korea. Their contribution to Korean 
independence cannot be underestimated. 
However, Protestantism fell on hard times 
later when the colonial Japanese rulers rec- 
ognized clearly the threat represented by 
the teachings of Protestant churches and 
made a concerted effort to suppress them. 
Yet, the American Protestant influence on 
Korea has been far from a passing phase. 

With the Liberation of 1945, various reli- 
gious bodies in Korea rebuilt their organiza- 
tions and expanded their influence. Howev- 
er, a number of new sects and religions also 
sprang up and the religious picture was un- 
certain and confused. The number of Chris- 
tians grew rapidly after the establishment 
of the Republic of Korea in 1948. 

One of the constant features of all 
Korean constitutions since the founding of 
the First Republic in 1948 has been the pro- 
tection given to freedom of religious expres- 
sion. The result has been something close to 
a religious explosion in Korea, especially 
during the sixties and seventies. And the 
growth of Protestantism has been most 
rapid. 

In 1950, the number of Korean Protes- 
tants was at 1.3 million. By 1960 it had in- 
creased to over 3 million, more than double. 
It now stands at over 5 million. In 1950, 
there were only six thousand Protestant 
churches in Korea. By 1960, there were 
twelve thousand. . . again a doubling. By 
1980, the number of churches had risen to 
almost twenty-two thousand. 

These statistics are truly astonishing and 
stand as testimony not only to the firm reli- 
gious faith of the Korean people, but also to 
the strength of Korean churches and their 
evangelizing spirit. 

Most students of religion in Korea see sev- 
eral trends for the future. Already visible 
now is the tendency for like-minded Korean 
religious groupings to consolidate. There is 
also a pronounced trend toward ecumenism 
in Korea. Religious groups of whatever de- 
nominations and persuasions are tending 
more and more to cooperate and work to- 
gether, especially in the fields of education, 
care of mothers and children, and social 
welfare. 

On the whole, the picture seems to point 
to the eventual domination of the Christian 
faiths over those of Confucianism, in 
Korea’s religious life. There is also growth 
of a new spirit which is being fostered by 
Korean Christian groups, a turning away 
from materialism and a re-affirmation of 
the higher aims of Christian spiritual life. 
The effects of this new spirit will be pro- 
found and long-lasting. 

Many, many times in the past, the Chris- 
tian has asked the question, “What hath 
God wrought? What has he done? What has 
he brought about? We Koreans ask, “What 
has the Korean religious experience done to 
Korea itself?” 

I think the answer may be simple. 

The first western impulse to reach Asia 
often resulted in an almost irresistable drive 
by Asians toward modernization. Moderniza- 
tion was regarded by many Asians as a 
means of ridding their countries of the 
three misfortunes which had beset them for 
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centuries ... poverty, disease and igno- 
rance. And the Christian ethic is vitally con- 
cerned with all three. Modern techniques 
and methods held out the hope that these 
three menaces to the betterment and well- 
being of Asians could be successfully com- 
bated at last. 

I think that you can see the effects of this 
great impulse in Korea. In thirty short 
years, after a devastating war, we have risen 
from a nation in ruins to one of the leading 
newly industrialized nations of the world. 
This could not have been accompanied with- 
out the positive attitude and ability for 
hard work which has been shown by my 
country men and women. But it also results 
from the tremendous adaptability of the 
Korean character. It used to be said that it 
would be impossible for the Koreans to 
build a modern industrial state. Well, we 
have shown that to be false. We have 
learned very well the lessons of what it 
takes to modernize. We also know that if 
any nation is to succeed in this modern 
world, it must be its own master. And we 
have learned that we must continue to be 
free if we are to remain in command of our 
own destiny. That is why you find Korea 
proudly allied with the United States as the 
guardians of the free world security system 
in Asia. We are still a strategically impor- 
tant country. We know that if we remain 
free, the world itself will have a better 
chance to remain free. 

And we know that we have a duty and an 
obligation to remain free. A duty and obliga- 
tion not only to ourselves but to the rest of 
the free world. That is the reason we are de- 
termined to stay on guard, with the United 
States, on the outposts of freedom in Asia. 

We also know that we need to cherish 
peace. What we have accomplished in the 
past thirty years would not have been possi- 
ble except in the absence of hostilities on 
the Korean peninsula. But the absence of 
hostilities alone is not true peace. The peace 
in Korea is fragile owing to the constant 
threat from the North. That is the reason 
why we are so dedicated to searching for a 
way to settle those issues that divide the 
two Koreas into opposing camps. The ten- 
sion and the uncertainty across the demili- 
tarized zone are all too real. 

Last January, in an attempt to help solve 
the deadlocked unification issue of the two 
Koreas, President Chun Doo Hwan invited 
North Korea's Kim Il Sung to visit our 
country, without any preconditions. Presi- 
dent Chun has also offered to go to North 
Korea for a visit on similar terms, if he was 
invited. During his visit to Washington this 
past February, President Chun promised 
President Reagan that he would persevere 
in his efforts to bring peace to the Korean 
peninsula. Whether there is peace or war on 
the Korean peninsula may very well dictate 
whether there is peace or war in the rest of 
East Asia and in other parts of the world. It 
is as simple as that. 

I honestly believe that the historical 
friendship between Koreans and Americans, 
which began when the Americans came to 
Korea in their steamships a century ago, 
was figuratively the seed of a tree that was 
sowed to eternally bear fruit. 

We Koreans will continue to cherish and 
protect this friendship which you brought 
to our shores so many years ago and which 
has since been forged anew through times 
of peace and war. 
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HUMAN RIGHTS—SENATE RE- 
JECTS LEFEVER’S NOMINATION 


HON. DON BONKER 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


@ Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, last 
Friday the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee voted to reject the nomina- 
tion of Ernest Lefever for Assistant 
Secretary of State for Human Rights 
and Humanitarian Affairs. Subse- 
quently Mr. Lefever withdrew his 
name from consideration. 

I commend to the attention of my 
distinguished colleagues two state- 
ments concerning that nomination. 
The first is by Senator CHARLES PERCY, 
the chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee and the second 
is my testimony before Senator 
Percy’s committee: 

[The statements follow:] 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR CHARLES H. PERCY 


Concern for human rights is not just a 
policy of the United States; it is an underly- 
ing principle of our political system and a 
fundamental factor in the appeal of democ- 
racy to people throughout the world. Like- 
wise, our concern for human rights in other 
countries is not simply a moralistic crusade 
to remake the world in our own image. 
Rather it is based on a realistic recognition 
that the way governments treat their citi- 
zens has a direct effect upon their own sta- 
bility, their reliability as allies, and their 
danger as adversaries. We cannot credibly 
stand up in the world as the defenders of 
freedom and democracy if we condone the 
violation of basic human rights and fail to 
speak out when serious violations occur— 
wherever they occur. As the Wall St. Jour- 
nal put it in criticizing Dr. Lefever’s earlier 
testimony before this Committee: “we are 
not so weak that such silence is necessary” 
even where our friends are concerned. 

All of us in the Senate are profoundly 
concerned about the systematic and wide- 
spread human rights abuses in the totalitar- 
ian communist states. Nonetheless, we have 
also been deeply concerned about abuses in 
friendly states, primarily because of the in- 
herent immorality of abuses wherever they 
occur, but also because we recognize that a 
selective policy of speaking out against 
abuses only in communist countries cannot 
be effective. To be effective, the United 
States must speak out for human rights 
across the board. As a spokesman for the 
Soviet dissident movement expressed it: 
“The United States has achieved respect- 
ability and credibility in speaking out pub- 
licly and forcefully against human rights 
violations around the world. A continuation 
of this universal policy is essential to the 
human rights movement in the Soviet 
Union.” 

It was in this spirit and with this concern 
that the Congress of the United States en- 
acted into law certain standards and criteria 
for the consideration of human rights 
abuses in our relations with other countries. 
Congress also created by statute the office 
of Assistant Secretary of State for Human 
Rights and Humanitarian Affairs and 
charged its director with the responsibility 
for assuring that human rights received 
adequate attention as a component in for- 
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eign policymaking. These actions received 
widespread public support from all across 
the political spectrum. 

In recent months we have heard from 
President Reagan, Vice President Bush, and 
Secretary of State Haig on the Administra- 
tion's policy toward human rights. I have no 
difficulty in expressing my unqualified sup- 
port for the tone and direction of the Ad- 
ministration’s approach. I strongly support 
the view that quiet diplomacy, when carried 
out with skill and sensitivity, and when 
backed by the selective use of public criti- 
cism and even sanctions, is the best policy to 
pursue. I think most members of the full 
Senate are prepared to give such an ap- 
proach a try. But the credibility of the Ad- 
ministration’s concern and the effectiveness 
of its policy will depend to a crucial degree 
upon the person designated as Assistant 
Secretary for Human Rights in the State 
Department. 

I do not think Dr. Lefever is a suitable 
candidate for that role. 

For years Dr. Lefever has been a vocal 
critic of the suggestion that human rights 
considerations have any place in our foreign 
policy. In his testimony before Congress 
just three years ago Dr. Lefever argued: 

(1) That the United States had no right 
and no responsibility to express its con- 
cern—either publicly or privately—for the 
human rights of people in other countries. 

(2) That efforts by the United States Gov- 
ernment to influence the behavior of other 
governments—whether totalitarian or au- 
thoritarian—toward their own citizens were 
violations of the national sovereignty of 
other countries and therefore inconsistent 
with international law. 

(3) That all laws of the United States re- 
lating to foreign affairs which contain a 
human rights standard of any kind should 
be repealed. 

None of these arguments, I would empha- 
size, reflect the known views of President 
Reagan or Secretary of State Haig on the 
issue of human rights and foreign policy. 

So what does Dr. Lefever say about these 
views now that he has been nominated to be 
the chief U.S. spokesman on human rights? 
In effect, he says he has changed his mind. 
On the question of repealing all laws which 
prescribe a human rights standard, for ex- 
ample, Dr. Lefever told the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee that he simply goofed.“ 
His statement, he said, was too broad, he no 
longer stands by it. At the same time, he in- 
dicated that he would be suggesting certain 
changes or repeals of law but could not tell 
the Committee which ones or for what rea- 
sons. In fact, he displayed very little famil- 
iarity with the provisions themselves. 

Dr. Lefever’s testimony on this subject 
was typical of his entire testimony to the 
Committee—a series of broad generaliza- 
tions without a willingness to discuss spe- 
cific issues. Though he has changed his 
mind and is prepared to support a human 
rights policy of some kind, he is very vague 
about what this policy would be and how it 
could be executed successfully, That uncer- 
tainty was just as evident yesterday after- 
noon as it was in his testimony several 
weeks ago. 

I simply do not think that is a sufficient 
basis for approving this nominee. On the 
basis of his long-held and firmly-expressed 
views on human rights and foreign policy, 
Dr. Lefever’s confirmation would be an un- 
fortunate symbol and signal to the rest of 
the world. Whatever he may now say, he is 
associated with a strident and vocal “hands- 
off” policy. His confirmation would be espe- 
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cially unfortunate if his intention, as the 
State Department’s chief advocate of 
human rights, is to pursue quiet diplomacy 
as his general strategy. For he not only fails 
to display the personal empathy and diplo- 
matic qualities necessary to make such a 
strategy work, he is publicly on the record 
with such statements as the following: 
“Beyond serving as a good example and 
main our security commitments, 
there is little the U.S. government can or 
should do to advance human rights, other 
than using quiet diplomatic channels at 
appropriate times and places.” 

I do not think such a man can be a credi- 
ble champion of human rights and for that 
reason I regretfully vote against his nomina- 
tion. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Don BONKER 


I appear today in opposition to the nomi- 
nation of Ernest Lefever as Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Human Rights and Hu- 
manitarian Affairs. I do this with some hesi- 
tation since every President should have the 
right to appoint the individuals he wants to 
serve in his administration. But, after much 
study, and, as the Chairman of the only 
subcommittee of the House that has over- 
sight jurisdiction for human rights, I must 
respectfully ask the Senate to reject Mr. 
Lefever’s nomination. 

I make my request based on several fac- 
tors. 

First, the person who is to occupy the 
Office of Assistant Secretary for Human 
Rights and Humanitarian Affairs must not 
only be the guardian of the laws, but must 
also be an advocate for making sure that 
the intent of the laws are fulfilled. During 
the past seven years, the Congress very ex- 
plicitly made military and economic assist- 
ance subject to human rights performance. 
To assist itself, the Congress has required 
the preparation of annual human rights re- 
ports on recipients of aid and on all other 
nations. This underlines the historical con- 
cern of the Congress and the American 
people for basic, universal human rights as 
defined in international human rights 
agreements. 

On July 12, 1979, Mr. Lefever testified 
before my subcommittee that the “United 
States should remove from the statute 
books all clauses that establish a human 
rights standard or condition that must be 
met by another sovereign government 
before our government transacts business 
with it.. Although Mr. Lefever now 
states that he regrets making that state- 
ment, we must ask ourselves what kind of 
an advocate he will make once confirmed. 
What are we to believe are his real beliefs? 

It should be recognized that Congress, not 
any specific administration, originally insist- 
ed on making human rights standards an 
element of U.S. foreign policy. It was also 
due to Congressional initiatives that human 
rights provisions were passed into law. It is 
now up to the Congress to protect the im- 
plementation of these laws. 

Second, the person who occupies the 
Office of Assistant Secretary for Human 
Rights and Humanitarian Affairs must pos- 
sess a unique sensitivity and understanding 
of the human rights laws. By taking the 
lead on human rights, Congress felt that 
the American people wished to affirm their 
commitment to human rights, their desire 
to help improve the condition of human 
rights around the world and their determi- 
nation to disassociate and distance them- 
selves from governments that perpetuate 
consistent and gross violations of universal- 
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ly-recognized human rights. Studying Mr. 
Lefever’s own written and spoken words, it 
is clear that he lacks the sensitivity and the 
commitment. 

Third, the person who is to occupy the 
Office of Assistant Secretary for Human 
Rights and Humanitarian Affairs should 
have concern for the protection of human 
rights on a universal rather than a selective 
basis. Unfortunately, the Administration's 
designee in his written and oral statements 
has clearly emphasized that what should 
concern us is where human rights violations 
have taken place. Thus, human rights viola- 
tions that occur in Communist countries 
merit our attention more than equally out- 
rageous violations in other countries. This 
selective view surely will undermine the 
credibility of U.S. actions on behalf of 
human rights. It is unacceptable. 

Fourth, how the Senate acts on this con- 
firmation will most certainly send a clear 
signal around the world as to our future 
policies on human rights. 

The Senate can show that despite the con- 
flicting voices heard on human rights con- 
cerns, the United States has not weakened 
its commitment nor is it going to abandon 
human rights as an aspect of foreign policy. 

The Senate can indicate to repressive re- 
gimes of the right or left that the Congress 
will now allow them to repress their people, 
violate personal integrity, deny basic eco- 
nomic needs or stifle political expression un- 
challenged. 

The Senate can signal the policymakers, 
diplomats and career officers alike, that 
there should be continued attention to and 
adherence of human rights concerns. The 
human rights standards have served to edu- 
cate and raise the consciousness of our offi- 
cials to human rights conditions interna- 
tionally. That can be undermined if the offi- 
cials concerned perceive a lack of concern. 

The Senate can indicate that the Congress 
continues to serve as the voice of conscience 
of the American people. Concern for human 
rights has been of immeasurable help in our 
relations with Africa and the Third World 
in general. Our human rights policies have 
saved lives; given encouragement to indig- 
enous human rights movements in such di- 
verse countries as Korea, China, Soviet 
Union and Argentina; contributed to a cli- 
mate that promotes a solidarity movement 
in Poland; contributed to peaceful and 
democratic development where otherwise 
extremist forces might have prevailed; and, 
our human rights policy emphasizes the im- 
portance of the fact that human rights have 
given us an important weapon ii our ideo- 
logical struggle with the Soviet Union. 

Human rights concerns have been part of 
a growing international consensus, e.g., the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights; the 
International Covenant on Economic, Social 
and Cultural Rights; the International Cov- 
enant on Civil and Political Rights, etc. The 
U.N., OAS and the European Commission of 
Human Rights actively promote universal 
principles of human rights. Our support for 
human rights enhances U.S. influence in im- 
portant international forums and with 
world public opinion. 

Furthermore, human rights serves our 
long-term national interest because coun- 
tries that respect human rights make 
stronger allies and closer friends. 

The wrong signal, however, harms the in- 
dividuals and groups concerned, leads to in- 
creased abuses and ultimately to unstable 
conditions. 

In a world where arrest without warrant; 
detention without trial; disappearance:“ 
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genocidal acts; torture, summary executions 
and internal exile are becoming more and 
more the rule rather than the exception, 
you must act forcefully. You must not allow 
human rights to be trivialized and set aside 
by this appointment. You must not allow 
the human rights aspirations of people the 
world over to be misrepresented and de- 
meaned. Again, I respectfully urge you to 
vote against this nomination.e 


ISRAEL’S ATTACK ON IRAQ 
NUCLEAR REACTOR 


HON. EDWARD J. MARKEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


@ Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing today a concurrent resolu- 
tion on the Israeli attack against the 
Iraqi nuclear reactor. Violence in any 
form is deplorable. However, we 
should not rush to condemn Israel too 
quickly. The real issue is the spread of 
atomic weapons capability caused by 
the export of sophisticated nuclear 
technology from the United States 
and Western European nations to 
countries such as Iraq, Libya, Paki- 
stan, Taiwan, South Korea, Argentina, 
and others. Many of these countries 
value nuclear technology more for its 
bombmaking aspect than any legiti- 
mate energy or research purpose. The 
Israeli bombing of the Iraqui reactor is 
only the tip of a global problem with 
the most serious consequences for the 
national security of the United States. 
I am introducing the attached resolu- 
tion in the House today, Mr. Speaker, 


that addresses in part the huge diffi- 
culty of U.S. nonproliferation policy. I 
encourage my colleagues to cosponsor 
this concurrent resolution by calling 
my office at 225-2836. 

HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION — 


Whereas Israel is a key national security 
ally of the United States; 

Whereas Iraq, despite huge oil reserves, 
purchased a 70 megawatt nuclear reactor 
from France which uses substantial 
amounts of highly enriched uranium as 
fuel; 

Whereas Iraq purchased from Italy highly 
sensitive plutonium separation technology; 

Whereas both highly enriched uranium 
and plutonium can be used directly to man- 
ufacture atomic weapons; 

Whereas the President of Iraq has made 
public statements implying that atomic 
weapons could be used against Israel; and 

Whereas nuclear proliferation is one of 
the most serious dangers threatening man- 
kind: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that— 

(1) the President should urge the govern- 
ments of France and Italy not to sell sensi- 
tive nuclear technology or material to Iraq 
to replace the reactor and equipment de- 
stroyed by Israel's action of Sunday, June 7, 
1981; and 

(2) the President should reexamine the 
nuclear non-proliferation policy of the 
United States and should establish prohibi- 
tions on the export of nuclear material or 
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technology which can be used to make 
atomic weapons. 

(3) the President should determine the 
adequacy of the international system of 
safeguards to give timely warning in the 
event of a diversion of nuclear material to 
military purposes. 


THOMAS J. WATSON, IR.: A CALL 
TO END THE NUCLEAR ARMS 
RACE 


HON. ANTHONY C. BEILENSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


Mr. BEILENSON. Mr. Speaker, 
while at Cambridge last Thursday for 
our son’s college graduation, I had the 
opportunity to hear the magnificent 
Harvard commencement address by 
Thomas J. Watson, Jr. 

Mr. Watson, our former Ambassador 
to the Soviet Union and former presi- 
dent of IBM, called for “a new effort 
to cap the strategic arms race * * * 
through a verifiable treaty which gives 
both sides the security they require.” 
He spoke of “the illusion of soft-head- 
edness: That anyone who favors an 
end to the arms race must be soft on 
U.S. defense or even soft on commu- 
nism.” But he said that “the illusion 
of softheadedness is thermonuclear 
McCarthyism, because the search for 
a way out of this morass—the search 
for an avenue of negotiation and sur- 
vival instead of confrontation and 
weaponry—has a long and honorable 
heritage” including Presidents Harry 
Truman, Dwight Eisenhower, John 
Kennedy, and Gen. Omar Bradley, as 
well as, more recently, Presidents 
Nixon, Ford, and Carter. 

I strongly commend Mr. Watson’s 
address to my colleagues. 

HARVARD COMMENCEMENT SPEECH BY THOMAS 
J. WATSON, JR., JUNE 4, 1981 

What future lies ahead? 

There are many things to be optimistic 
about. The view from the Kremlin is bleak, 
with nearly everyone on the Soviet borders 
hostile. The view from Washington sees 
mostly friends, admirers, or neutrals. The 
overwhelming vote in the U.N. on Afghani- 
stan should encourage all of us. 

On the other hand, an anthropologist 
writing the history of the past forty years 
since the first atomic explosion might well 
conclude that we human beings have been 
preparing for our own demise. 

Like many extinct species, we have had a 
massive change in our environment. We 
have finally invented the ultimate weapon 
and in a mad technological race have con- 
nected thousands of them to two buttons— 
one in Washington and one in Moscow. And 
with two very slight pressures we can liter- 
ally do away with the world’s two most pow- 
erful nations, and leave much of the rest of 
our planet unfit for human habitation. 

Is that our future? The answer hinges on 
many things. But it hinges above all on us: 
on the United States’ policy on nuclear 
weapons—on what we and our leaders do 
about that policy in the days and months 
immediately ahead. And that is what I want 
to talk about today. 
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Let me start out by speaking to today’s 
graduates and those of you who are young. 

Throughout the past half century, young 
people have played many heroic roles. You 
went to World War II and brought down 
fascism. You fought and died in the moun- 
tains of Korea. Spurred by the challenge of 
the Russian Sputnik, you made brilliant 
contributions to American science and engi- 
neering, keeping America in the forefront of 
technology. 

You fought heroically in Vietnam. And 
you worked courageously within the system, 
joined it in large numbers, became a potent 
political force, influenced public opinion, 
and helped bring that tragic war to an end. 

We need—and shall always need—this 
kind of courage and conviction. And espe- 
cially we need today the courage and convic- 
tion of youth to face up realistically to a 
change of course as a nation—our course on 
strategic arms contro] and our whole han- 
dling of the nuclear equation. 

The hour is late. The imperative of real- 
ism and reason is urgent. And we confront 
many illusions. 

First is the illusion of victory—the illusion 
that one side or the other can start a nucle- 
ar war and win it. 

Sober commonsense analysis will tell 
anyone that this is impossible. Consider this 
illusion in its most popular package: 

The Soviets launch a surgical first strike 
and destroy most of our Minutemen and 
Titan missiles in their underground silos. 
Thus they leave us few weapons capable of 
retaliation in kind—of wiping out their re- 
maining underground missiles. And thus 
they force us to a choice: attack Soviet cities 
with our submarine missiles and bombers, 
thereby provoking a counterattack on 
American cities from Boston to Seattle; or 
surrender. 

What’s wrong with this picture? Lots of 
things. It assumes—against all common- 
sense—that the Soviet leaders, notoriously 
cautious about security, would bet their 
total nation on at least four foolhardy all- 
or-nothing gambles: 

“The gamble—against all technological 
likelihood—that their first strike would be 
essentially perfect—that it would leave few 
if any Minutemen or Titans to retaliate in 
kind; 

“The gamble that we would not use some 
of our remaining underwater and airborne 
weapons, nearly three fourths of our total 
warheads, to attack the thousands of vul- 
nerable military targets in the Soviet Union 
other than missile silos; 

“The gamble that when our President 
learned the Soviet misssiles were flying our 
way he would freeze and do nothing—that 
he would not send those targeted Minute- 
men and Titans flying towards Russia’s re- 
maining silos before the enemy missiles 
landed; 

“And the ultimate gamble: That in desper- 
ate retaliation we would not rain down total 
destruction on Soviet cities, even though 
that might mean or own destruction as 
well.” 

Make no mistake: That scenario defies all 
sober analysis. It would be the most risky 
and ultimately costly gamble in history. By 
overwhelming odds, the result of any use of 
nuclear weapons would not be victory. It 
would be all-out war and total destruction. 
And in the words of President Kennedy, 
“The living would envy the dead.” 

The illusion of Soviet preemptive victory 
has a corollary: the illusion of achievable 
American superiority—the illusion that like 
the Red Queen in “Through the Looking 
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Glass“ we can outrace the danger by going 
“faster, faster:“ outproducing the Soviets in 
nuclear arms; playing a multibillion-dollar 
shell game in the desert; hoping that some- 
how with exotic weapons we can erect a pro- 
tective umbrella over our country. 

So-called nuclear superiority assures no 
safety—not for the Soviet Union; not for us; 
because what counts is not superiority but 
sufficiency—the guaranteed power to de- 
stroy the other side under all circumstances. 
And we both have it. 

A quarter century ago, Donald Quarles, 
then Secretary of the Air Force, and a wise 
scientist in a Republican Administration, 
put it succinctly: “Beyond a certain point, 
the prospect is not the result of relative 
strengths of the two opposing forces. It is 
the absolute power in the hands of each 


Think of it this way: Would you, if you sat 
in the Kremlin, attack the United States, 
even knowing that you could knock out 95 
percent of our weapons, but realizing that 
the remaining five percent could destroy lit- 
erally the whole Soviet Union? 

Would you, sitting in Washington, attack 
even a smaller country which had only a 
thousand warheads knowing that if you 
missed only ten percent they could wipe out 
a hundred American cities? 

You know the answer: There is no safety 
in numbers. The war planning process of 
the past has become totally obsolete. Attack 
is now suicide. 

Yet the pursuit of the mirage of superior- 
ity persists. And over the years the two su- 
perpowers have piled weapon on useless 
weapon. 

In 1945, when we exploded our first 
atomic bomb at Hiroshima, we had a four- 
year lead over the Russians. In 1952, when 
we explosed our first H-bomb, we had a ten- 
month lead. The Soviet Union closed the 
gap despite having a country severely torn 
by the ravages of a war of a ferocity never 
visited on our country. And it has kept up in 
the race, despite the burden of a hopelessly 
inefficient economy, by ruthlessly channel- 
ing its resources, and by calling upon the 
Soviet people for an endless acceptance of 
sacrifice. 

Between us, our two countries now have 
explosive power equal to a million Hiroshi- 
ma A-bombs. We have between us some 
15,000 “city killing” weapons—one bomb, 
one city. Bigger stockpiles do not mean 
more security. Enough is enough. And we 
are far beyond that point now. 

There is a third illusion, rooted in the 
belief that nuclear victory is possible and 
strategic superiority attainable. It is the il- 
lusion of nuclear omnipotence—that if we 
just have more weapons we can use nuclear 
threats to deter Soviet misbehavior any- 
where in the world. 

I can think of no quicker prescription for 
disaster. Our nuclear weapons are useless 
except for their mission of preventing direct 
attack on us. 

Fourth is the illusion of futility: the illu- 
sion that we cannot sign treaties with the 
Russians because they systematically vio- 
late them. 

Let us be clear about this: there are major 
differences between our two countries. 
Soviet values are diametrically opposed to 
ours. Contention between us on a global 
scale is a fact of life. Suspicion is the key- 
note of our relations. 

But having said that, let me add this: on 
the evidence, the Soviets do keep agree- 
ments provided each side has an interest in 
the other's keeping the agreement; and pro- 
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vided each side can verify compliance for 
itself. 

Look for example at the 1972 Anti-Ballis- 
tic Missile Treaty and the Interim Agree- 
ment—the two parts of SALT I. The Soviet 
Union has violated neither. For these trea- 
ties do not depend on trust or goodwill. 
They depend on cold self-interest and uni- 
lateral verifiability. 

Fifth is the illusion of benign neglect, the 
idea that if we just muddle along, in the 
phrase of Dickens’ Mr. Micawber, “some- 
thing will turn up:“ that the current aging 
Soviet leadership, for example, will soon be 
replaced by enlightened and reasonable 
men; that the Soviet system will crumble 
from within; or that we can indefinitely 
stall on serious negotiations, let the Soviets 
cool their heels waiting, and use the inter- 
vening time for our own advantage—to arm 
up. 

Let us not delude ourselves. We can take 
no comfort from all these kinds of wishful 
thinking. 

To be sure, the average Soviet Politburo 
member today is sixty-nine years old. But I 
have met many of the possible successors, 
and I can tell you: I foresee no real change. 
I do not see the Soviet Union becoming 
more pro-American. I do not see a revolu- 
tion around the corner. I do not foresee the 
demise of the rigid system or the rigid 
thinking that runs it. And I see no chance 
that the Soviet leaders will be hoodwinked 
by protracted negotiations while we try to 
jump ahead in stra c arms. 

Finally, we confront the illusion of soft- 
headedness; that anyone who favors an end 
to the arms race must be soft on U.S. de- 
fense or even soft on communism. And we 
confront its corollary: the simplistic formula 
“arm up and stand firm,” though war would 
mean losses of 50 to 75 percent on each side. 

The illusion of softheadedness is thermo- 
nuclear McCarthyism. Because the search 
for a way out of this morass—the search for 
an avenue of negotiation and survival in- 
stead of confrontation and weaponry—has a 
long and honorable heritage. 

That heritage includes Republicans and 
Democrats; military and non-military lead- 
ers, among them some of the greatest and 
most tough-minded of our time. 

It began in 1946 under President Harry 
Truman with the proposal of a hardheaded 
financier, Bernard Baruch, for international 
UN control of atomic energy. 

It continued with President Dwight Eisen- 
hower, who, in his first major foreign policy 
address, denounced the tragic waste of ar- 
maments, and in his farewell message 
warned against the power of a military-in- 
dustrial complex. 

It includes another great five-star general, 
Omar Bradley, who nearly a quarter cen- 
tury ago called for the country to turn away 
from “the search for peace through the ac- 
cumulation of peril.” 

That heritage embraces the last legacy of 
President Kennedy, the nuclear test ban 
treaty of 1963; the SALT I accords under 
President Nixon; and the SALT II treaty 
initiated by President Nixon, continued by 
President Ford, and completed by President 
Carter. 

SALT II was guided to completion in large 
part by former Secretary of State Cyrus 
Vance, who sits on this platform with me 
today, and for whom I was proud to serve in 
Moscow. Though the U.S. Senate has not 
ratified the treaty, it was endorsed by 
former Secretary of Defense Harold Brown, 
one of the world’s brightest authorities on 
modern armaments; by Gen. David Jones, 
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head of the joint chiefs of staff; and count- 
less others. 

Thermonuclear McCarthyism is a slander 
against the wisdom of many great Ameri- 
cans. 

Against all these illusions, what is the re- 
ality? The reality is that thermonuclear war 
in any form is suicide. 

Our imperative is to change our course— 
to take the only road which offers a viable 
hope for the future: not a road to unilateral 
action of any kind, but a road toward the 
joint continuation of the SALT process; a 
road to a long series of mutually verifiable 
treaties. 

I know from experience how maddening 
protracted negotiations with the Russians 
can be. I know what these negotiations will 
demand of us: in the words of St. Francis of 
Sales, “A cup of science, a barrel of wisdom, 
and an ocean of patience.” But we have no 
choice. Because the longer we drift on with- 
out firmly capping the arms race, the graver 
the dangers we create: 

“The danger that a suspected violation, 
some unforeseen new technology or a 
sudden quantitative surge will trigger a des- 
perate response; 

“The danger that we may further split 
ourselves from Western allies who fear we 
lack seriousness about negotiation, whether 
on SALT or on European Theater Nuclear 
Forces; 

“The danger that each new warhead we or 
the Russians build inevitably increases the 
possibility of a thermonuclear accident; 

“The danger that a growing dependence 
on nuclear weapons to defend our interests 
major and minor all over the globe will 
someday trap us in a choice between Arma- 
geddon and surrender; 

“The danger that if we don't act now, we 
shall lose forever the chance to limit future 
new devices of unimaginable complexity.” 

The time for action is at hand. And that 
action must begin in Washington, D.C.— 
begin with the same urgency and effective- 
ness the Administration has shown in con- 
fronting our serious economic difficulties; 
the same urgency and courage the President 
has shown in already beginning a major 
buildup in our conventional forces. 

President Reagan has pledged to “negoti- 
ate as long as necessary to reduce the num- 
bers of nuclear weapons to a point where 
neither side threatens the survival of the 
other.” Those negotiations have not yet 
started, and dangers escalate. Each week’s 
delay makes the problem greater. 

In response to George Kennan’s recent 
drastic yet creative disarmament proposal, 
the designated head of the Administration’s 
Arms Control Agency, Eugene Rostow, said 
not only that the Administration was 
“taking a serious look” at this proposal but 
addea that “the whole miserable business is 
mad. We must find a way out.” 

President Reagan is riding a deserved 
high tide of popularity. I urge that he seize 
the moment to find that way out. 

The time has come for all of us, under his 
leadership, to listen to the honored Ameri- 
cans—beginning with Truman, Baruch, Ei- 
senhower, and Bradley—who have called for 
an end to the insanity of the arms race. 

The time has come for all of us to reject 
the scenarios of the theoreticians mesmer- 
ized by computer projections into thinking 
that the leaders of the Soviet Union would 
bet their homeland on a lottery chance at 
victory. 

The time has come to realize that our nu- 
clear deterrent is robust under any possible 
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contingency. Let our politicians and arms 
technicians stop poor-mouthing it. 

Above all, the time has come for a new 
effort to cap the strategic arms race—cap it 
through a verifiable treaty which gives both 
sides the security they require. 

SALT II offers a good framework. Minor 
changes could be made at the negotiating 
table if necessary. But there is little time 
before technology and pressures on both 
sides push us into a new and unmanageable 
spiral. 

We cannot wait for improved Soviet be- 
havior around the world, or for better 
United States-Soviet relations. Control of 
strategic arms is not a concession to the So- 
viets. It must not be linked to irrelevant 
issues. Those who urge delay take an awe- 
some responsibility on their shoulders. 

Twenty-eight years ago in Sanders The- 
ater across the street, a great American 
journalist, Elmer Davis, delivered the 
annual Phi Beta Kappa oration. It was a 
time of darkness and witch hunts and false 
accusations. And in calling upon friends of 
freedom to stand up and fight, he quoted 
the first book of Samuel, which tells of the 
fear of the Philistines as they faced a formi- 
dable foe. 

“Woe unto us!” they said. Who shall de- 
liver us out of the hands of these mighty 
gods?” But when they looked around and 
saw that no one else was going to deliver 
them, they said to one another: “Be strong, 
and quit yourselves like men; and fight.” 
And they did, and they saved themselves. 

The title of that Phi Beta Kappa oration 
was: “Are We Worth Saving? And If So, 
Why?” The title of my remarks today might 
be: “Can We Be Saved? And If So, How?” 

I have tried to suggest some answers. And 
despite the somberness of my theme, I 
remain an optimist. 

I regard the first atomic explosion in 1945 
as an arrival—a culmination of mankind’s 
long advance to ever greater mastery over 
the forces of nature. 

I regard that explosion also as a water- 
shed; because it signaled man’s capability 
for the first time to destroy himself and the 
earth he lives on. 

But I do not regard that explosion of 1945 
as a beginning of the end. 

The time has come for all human beings 
to realize that we must live together or die 
together. 

I believe we have the reason and the real- 
ism and the common sense to choose life.e 


TRIBUTE TO DR. EDGAR 
PALAREA 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 13, 1981, the Long Beach Medical 
Association will conduct its officers’ 
installation ceremony dinner at the 
Long Beach Elks’ Club. Foremost on 
the agenda of that dinner will be the 
honoring of outgoing president, Dr. 
Edgar Palarea. 

Ed is a man who has become accus- 
tomed to excelling in the face of chal- 
lenges which have confronted him 
since he moved from Guatemala to 
the United States as a small boy. He 
gained academic excellence at Forrest 
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High School, then went on to Bowling 
Green University and the Tulane Uni- 
versity Medical School. After obtain- 
ing his medical doctor degree in 1958, 
he interned at Seaside Memorial 
Center and Los Angeles Good Samari- 
tan Hospital, then served his 3 year 
residency in internal medicine at Long 
Beach Memorial Hospital. 

In between these commitments, Ed 
found time to serve his country as a 
member of the U.S. Air Force, where 
he attained the rank of captain. His 
medical expertise was effectively uti- 
lized as officer in charge of laborato- 
ries, electrocardiography, minor sur- 
gery, mass casualty, and a member of 
other military health and safety pro- 
grams. 

With a full-time medical career, 
most physicians would be unable to 
handle additional burden of civil in- 
volvement. But, Mr. Speaker, Ed has 
met the challenge of civic responsibili- 
ty with as much energy as he has de- 
voted to his medical responsibilities. 
He belongs to a long list of organiza- 
tions, which includes the California 
Medical Association, the Long Beach 
Symphony Association, the American 
Cancer Society, and the Long Beach 
Police Officers’ Association. Addition- 
ally, his lifelong love of botany led 
him to full participation in the Ameri- 
can Horticultural Society. 

Mr. Speaker, this list of accomplish- 
ments is but an excerpt of a résumé 
which spans over 31 pages. I know 
that the Long Beach Medical Associ- 
ation is grateful to have Dr. Palarea as 
its president, and we all remain in his 
debt for the contribution his work has 
made to our well-being. 

My wife, Lee, joins me in wishing 
years of continued success for Dr. 
Edgar Palarea, his wife, the former 
Marilyn Jacobs, and their children, 
Victoria Diane, Melissa Allison, Rich- 
ard Duvall, and Russell Edson. 


U.S. POLICY TOWARD THE 
PERSIAN GULF—II 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


@ Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues additional information 
on United States-Persian Gulf strat- 
egy, which was provided to me by the 
Department of State earlier this year. 

These State Department answers are 
replies to questions I submitted to Mr. 
Richard Burt, Director of Politico-Mil- 
itary Affairs, subsequent to his ap- 
pearance before the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee Subcommittee on In- 
ternational Security and Scientific Af- 
fairs on March 23, 1981. 

These particular replies focus on the 
impact of our security assistance in 
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the region, assessments of the Soviet 
threat to the area, and the sources of 
instability in the region. The first part 
of this exchange appeared in a previ- 
ous RECORD. 

The information follows: 


1. Over 60 percent of the Administration’s 
proposed fiscal year 1982 security assistance 
goes to countries in the Middle East-Persian 
Gulf region. This represents an increase of 
almost 30 percent over the Carter Adminis- 
tration fiscal year 1981 request. 

In commenting on the role of U.S. secu- 
rity assistance and arms sales in the area, a 
House Foreign Affairs Committee staff 
report observed: 

In some instances additional arms may 
not significantly enhance the military capa- 
bilities of these states to deter the threats 
they face. Their limited manpower and 
other deficiences make it difficult for many 
of them to absorb and utilize effectively 
some of the military equipment they pur- 
chase 

Question. How do you reconcile this obser- 
vation with the Administration’s request for 
significant increases in U.S. security assist- 
ance to the region? 

Answer. While it is difficult for many of 
the states in the region to absorb some the 
military equipment they purchase, we rec- 
ognize this fact and devote considerable 
effort to providing training—in many cases 
through civilian contractors—and schedul- 
ing transfers in such a way as to enable the 
recipients to use the equipment effectively. 
Our record of success in this regard is good. 

Question. What are the risks for the 
United States as well as for security assist- 
ance recipients in this volatile region of in- 
creased arms purchases? 

Answer. We recognize that there are risks 
associated with increased arms purchases, 
including the possibilities of diversion of 
funds from other useful projects, regional 
arms races, large American presences, and 
compromise of U.S. technology. We do what 
we can to manage the risks and believe that 
the benefits which result from security as- 
sistance far outweigh the risk that remains. 
On balance, we believe that our security as- 
sistance efforts are necessary for safe guard- 
ing our national security interests. 

Question. If increased levels of security 
assistance “buy” the United States influ- 
ence in the region, what can we expect that 
“influence” to achieve? 

Answer. We are not seeking to “buy influ- 
ence.” We are seeking to help regional 
states to contribute to their own security 
and the security of the region. It is in our 
interest as well as theirs that they be able 
to do so. 

Question. How do security assistance and 
arms sales to key countries like Saudi 
Arabia, Israel, Egypt, the Yemen Arab Re- 
public and Jordan, in the region impact on 
the regional balance? 

Answer. Since it is a fact of life that not 
all of our friends in the region are friends of 
each other, we must be careful not to upset 
the balance between them. In general we 
want to help all of our friends improve their 
capability to deal with Soviet proxy or 
client threats, and to enhance our mutual 
capability for dealing with more direct 
Soviet threats. 

Question. How will increased levels of se- 
curity assistance deter external aggression 
against countries in the region? 

Answer. Security Assistance will help 
deter external aggression in two ways. First 
it will give regional states an improved capa- 
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bility to counter and defeat external aggres- 
sion, thus raising the price which an aggres- 
sor might have to pay. Second, this in- 
creased capability will be translated into an 
increased willingness to resist intimidation. 

2. The Committee staff report also ob- 
serves: While there is among Persian Gulf 
leaders vastly increased awareness of the 
Soviet threat to the region, most leaders 
feel the Soviet threat is essentially a matter 
for the United States to deal with and this 
can be accomplished without involving them 
directly. 

Question. Could you please comment? 

Answer. Soviet power could be used in 
many ways and at many levels of violence in 
Southwest Asia. Soviet options include full- 
scale invasion, limited direct attacks, efforts 
to subvert or intervene in internal difficul- 
ties, attempts to coerce regional states with 
threats, and attempts to gain influence 
through manipulation of intra-regional dis- 
putes. 

The cooperation and participation of re- 
gional states would be necessary to deal ef- 
fectively with any of these threats. For ex- 
ample, even through the regional states 
would have little direct independent mili- 
tary effect against a massive Soviet inva- 
sion, US forces would need to rely on re- 
gional state military and naval facilities, lo- 
gistics, and other forms of support. 
Strengthened regional military forces could 
deter indirect Soviet aggression, and region 
political stability could prevent the success 
of Soviet-sponsored subversion. 

Question. In what ways does the Soviet 
Union threaten US interests in the Persian 
Gulf and Horn of Africa? 

Answer. The US has vital interests in the 
Southwest Asia region: 

We and our allies are dependent on the 
region for much of our oil. 

The region is a strategic bridge between 
Europe, Africa, and Asia. As a trading and 
industrial power, we are interested in keep- 
ing that bridge open. 

Our broad interest in regional and global 
order is at stake. If loosed, the existing ten- 
sions in that part of the world could spill 
over into global conflict. 

Control of the Persian Gulf by the Soviet 
Union would permit the Soviets to manipu- 
late the flow of oil and gas for political and 
economic objectives inimical to our own. 

Even without a direct military interven- 
tion, the Soviets could exacerbate regional 
tensions by exercising political coercion 
based on unchecked military preponder- 


ance. 

Question. Is this perception of the Soviet 
threat shared by our NATO allies? 

Answer. The perception of Southwest Asia 
as an area of paramount interest to the in- 
ternational community and the security of 
the West is fully shared by our Atlantic and 
Pacific Allies. In both June and December 
1980, the North Atlantic Council meeting at 
the ministerial level called attention to the 
implications for the entire Southwest Asian 
region of the Soviet invasion of Afghani- 
stan. In their communique of December 12, 
1980, the NATO Ministers declared that, 
“Members of the Alliance are prepared to 
work for the reduction of tension in the 
area and, individually, to contribute to 
peace and stability for the region, while pro- 
tecting their vital economic and strategic in- 
terests.“ 

Question. By the countries in the region? 

Answer. Since the mid-1970s the Egyp- 
tians and the Saudis have warned of Soviet 
efforts to encircle them. In 1977 the Soviet 
involvement in the Ethiopian-Somalia war, 
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these and other Arab countries pleaded 
with the Carter Administration to take the 
Soviet threat to them more seriously. Af- 
ghanistan did bring us to focus on the 
Soviet threat to the region more clearly, but 
our slowness to react to the perceived Soviet 
threat in the region heightened local con- 
cerns about our reliability. 

Though local states are sensitive to 
threats other than purely Soviet ones (i.e., 
the threats posed by the continuation of the 
Arab-Israeli conflict) they recognize the full 
range of threats the Soviet pose to them. 

The extent to which the regional states 
and the U.S. share common threat percep- 
tions is reflected in the increasing degree of 
defense cooperation which we enjoy with re- 
gional states. We have signed facilities 
access agreements with Oman, Kenya, and 
Somalia, Egypt has agreed in principle to 
use of Egyptian facilities by U.S. forces in a 
contingency. At the request of the Saudi 
government, U.S. AWACS aircraft and 
crews are on station in the Gulf region. 

3. Question. In the Administration's view 
how do regional sources of instability, such 
as the conflict between Ethiopia and Soma- 
lia over the Ogaden, and Iran-Iraq war, 
threaten U.S. security and economic inter- 
ests in the region? 

Answer. Regional conflicts, such as those 
between Ethiopia and Somalia or between 
Iran and Iraq, threaten our interests, among 
other ways, by increasing the probability of 
wider regional conflicts, by providing oppor- 
tunities for Soviet interference in internal 
and regional affairs, by threatening the se- 
curity of our friends, and by jeopardizing of 
access to vital raw materials, In addition, re- 
gional conflicts divert the attention of gov- 
ernments from the urgent tasks of economic 
development and dealing with the strains 
caused by modernization. 

4. Question. Will a more visible U.S. mili- 
tary presence in the region retard or con- 
tribute to the resolution of these regional 
problems? 

Will a more visible presence help or pre- 
vent the United States trying to play a role 
in resolving these conflicts? 

Answer. The evidence of the Iran/Iraq 
war suggests that although U.S. presence 
may be of limited use in preventing or re- 
solving a regional conflict, our deployment 
of AWACs and the presence of Western 
naval forces served to reassure our friends 
around the Gulf and thus played an impor- 
tant role in limiting the scope of the con- 
flict and in preventing its spill-over into 
other areas. 

5. Question. To what extent do the follow- 
ing indigenous sources of instability threat- 
en US interests in the Middle East, Persian 
Gulf, and Horn of Africa? 

Poverty, malnutrition, underdevelopment; 

Unequal distribution of wealth; 

Cultural and religious factors; and 

Lack of access by the people to the politi- 
cal decision making process. 

How will over $2.5 billion in security as- 
sistance to this part of the world mitigate 
these sources of instability and unrest? 

Is it not the purpose of economic assist- 
ance programs to address many of these in- 
digenous problems? 

If so, why isn’t the Administration propos- 
ing an increase in the fiscal year 1982 eco- 
nomic assistance program commensurate 
with the proposed increase in security as- 
sistance? 

Answer. As the list above suggests, there 
are a number of possible sources of instabil- 
ity in the Middle East, Persian Gulf, and 
the Horn of Africa. Viewed in isolation, 
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however, it is difficult to state with preci- 
sion the potential threat that they might 
pose to US interests in the region. 

Until now at least, and with the notable 
exception of Iran, most of the governments 
in the region have been able to make prog- 
ress toward alleviating these problems and 
to retain a fairly high level of popular sup- 
port. However, I think it is also clear that in 
recent years the Soviet Union has increas- 
ingly sought to take advantage of the un- 
derlying causes of tension present in many 
key regions in order to foster instability. 
This course of action has serious implica- 
tions for US interests. We seek to create a 
secure environment so local states can ad- 
dress their internal problems. 

Moreover, to the degree that we can 
employ our development and security assist- 
ance to alleviate the causes of unrest you 
have cited, we will be serving our own for- 
eign policy and security objectives as well as 
helping recipient nations to better their 
social and economic conditions. With re- 
spect to the role which our security assist- 
ance programs play in this regard, I would 
note that a large part of the major Econom- 
ic Support Fund programs we are request- 
ing for countries in the region is specifically 
designed to combat the developmental and 
social problems you have noted. 

Although budgetary constraints necessar- 
ily have had their impact on our fiscal year 
1982 request for development programs, I 
would point out that the levels we are pro- 
posing constitute a 14 percent increase over 
those available in fiscal year 1981.6 


STATEMENT ON INTRODUCTION 
OF H.R. 3857 


HON. SAM GIBBONS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am introducing legislation to reas- 
sure lessors of automobiles and trucks 
of their continued entitlement under 
the tax law to investment credits, de- 
preciation deductions, and other capi- 
tal cost recovery tax allowances. I 
intend to work to secure action by the 
Committee on Ways and Means ap- 
proving the substance of this bill as a 
part of the capital cost recovery provi- 
sions of the tax bill which that com- 
mittee soon will be at work developing. 

The need for this clarifying legisla- 
tion arises from release by the IRS na- 
tional office in May 1980 of a “techni- 
cal advice memorandum.” The techni- 
cal advice took the position that pres- 
ence in a motor vehicle lease of a ter- 
minal rental adjustment clause” of a 
kind traditionally used for more than 
30 years by the fleet vehicle leasing in- 
dustry should cause the lease negotiat- 
ed by the parties for their business 
purposes not to be treated as that for 
tax law purposes. The position taken 
by the Service in the May 1980 techni- 
cal memorandum was a reversal of the 
one it had generally followed on audit 
in the past. The change of position re- 
flected in the technical memorandum 
was made without benefit of any prior 
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notice to the public or to Congress and 
without the holding of any public 
hearings to allow interested persons to 
state their views on the issues of eco- 
nomic and tax policy connected with 
the change. In spite of a U.S. Tax 
Court ruling in April of this year that 
the new position was wrong, the IRS is 
continuing to apply its new position in 
the audit of selected car and truck les- 
sors. 

My bill solves the problems created 
by the technical advice memorandum 
for future as well as past years. It does 
so in a way that does not prevent—but 
also does not require—the Treasury 
Department and Internal Revenue 
Service from making a careful study of 
the policy and technical issues that 
would be involved in not treating a 
business lease as such for tax pur- 
poses. The amendment would, howev- 
er, require any proposals for change 
growing out of the study to be imple- 
mented only through submission to 
Congress for legislative enactment. 
Thus, motor vehicle lessors planning 
to invest billions of dollars in fleets of 
automobiles or trucks will have in the 
tax law the assurance they need actu- 
ally to invest those billions in the way 
intended to be induced by our capital 
cost recovery tax program. 

In accordance with the theory and 
result of the recent Tax Court decision 
in the Swift Dodge case, the bill 
should be viewed as declaratory of ex- 
isting law.e 


SOVIET ENERGY AND THE 
FUTURE OF THE WEST 


HON. JOHN LEBOUTILLIER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1981 


è Mr. LeBOUTILLIER. Mr. Speaker, 
recently I received an advance copy of 
a forthcoming article soon to appear 
in Policy Review, a quarterly journal 
published by The Heritage Founda- 
tion. Entitled “Soviet Energy and the 
Future of the West”, authors Steven 
C. Goldman and Wayne A. Schroeder 
underscore the critical importance of 
Soviet energy developments to West- 
ern security and set forth a positive re- 
alistic approach to Western energy 
needs. 

Last November, the Carter adminis- 
tration approved major U.S. participa- 
tion in the Soviet Union’s Yamal natu- 
ral gas pipeline project. To be built 
and funded with Western financial, 
material, and technological resources, 
this project—if given final approval— 
involves the construction of a 3,600 
mile pipeline from Northwestern Sibe- 
ria to West Germany. Once completed, 
Western Europe expects to benefit 
from a promised delivery of approxi- 
mately 1,500 billion cubic feet (bcf) 
per year of natural gas to help allevi- 
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ate its dependence upon Middle East 
sources. 

Western European countries are 
anxious to begin work on this project. 
At four times the size of the Alaskan 
pipeline, the Yamal project would 
create considerable business for those 
European energy equipment manufac- 
turers presently in need of contracts. 
In addition, it would satisfy the need 
for the diversification of enegy sup- 
plies necessary to lessen European de- 
pendence on OPEC. 

There are, however, inherently sig- 
nificant dangers in furthering Western 
European economic dependence upon 
the Soviet bloc. To an increasing 
extent, Western Europe has become 
vulnerable to economic blackmail. The 
Yamal pipeline deal—expected to 
supply 30 percent of West German 
natural gas imports—would dramati- 
cally increase this vulnerability and 
possibly undermine NATO. 

To persuade the Europeans to recon- 
sider their policy of growing depend- 
ence upon Soviet natural gas, it is nec- 
essary to convince them it is in their 
own long-term interest to do so. This 
requires a creative and realistic alter- 
native program. 

Authors Goldman and Schroeder 
present such a comprehensive pro- 
gram. Designed to reduce European 
energy reliance upon the U.S.S.R., in- 
crease United States-European energy 
and economic cooperation, and con- 
tribute to the strategic security of the 
United States, this plan would include 
the following: 

First. An expanded U.S. coal export 
program which would contribute to 
U.S. employment and balance of pay- 
ments objectives; 

Second. An expanded European par- 
ticipation in the development of the 
U.S. coal export infrastructure and 
our synthetic fuel industry, thereby 
providing the economic boost these 
sectors of our economy require to 
meet their full potential; 

Third. An aggressive U.S. re-entry 
into the nuclear reactor services 
market in Western Europe; 

Fourth. The encouragement of in- 
creased North American energy rela- 
tionships, in order to free up more 
OPEC energy for our NATO Allies; 

Fifth. The accelerated development 
of Norwegian hydrocarbon supplies, fi- 
nanced by the alliance; and 

Sixth. The encouragement of our 
NATO allies to purchase African lique- 
fied natural gas (LNG). 

Should this effort be undertaken, 
the gains for the United States and 
Western Europe would be tremendous. 
The security of all Western Nations 
would be strengthened. Western 
Europe would be assured of reliable 
energy supplies. Americans would be 
put back to work. The economy would 
receive a much-needed input. The 
bonds between the United States and 
its allies would be enhanced. And 
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America would regain her proper role 
as the leader of the free world. 

I commend this article to my col- 
leagues. Part I is as follows. Parts II 
and III will be published tomorrow 
and the day after. 


Soviet ENERGY AND THE FUTURE OF THE WEST 


(By Steven C. Goldman and Wayne A. 
Schroeder) 


The United States and the Soviet Union 
are the two largest energy-producing and 
consuming countries in the world. During 
the last decade, the U.S. witnessed a sharp 
decline in its relative energy position and 
became dangerously reliant upon foreign 
imports. This reliance has had profound po- 
litical and economic implications and had 
made us think of energy in strategic terms. 
During the 1970s, the Soviets did not experi- 
ence severe domestic energy problems and 
remained major exporters of hydrocarbons. 

In the upcoming decade, it appears that 
America’s position will remain extremely 
precarious. But the U.S.S.R. will also begin 
to experience rapid deterioration of its 
energy position and it too will be confronted 
with severe strategic dilemmas. What are 
the dimensions of this Soviet energy crunch 
and what are its implications for the future 
of the West? 

In April 1977 the CIA published a major 
report indicating that the U.S.S.R. was on 
the verge of a severe oil production crisis 
and that Soviet petroleum output will peak 
no later than the early 1980s. Furthermore, 
the report projected that Soviet oil produc- 
tion would declirie from a high of about 12 
million barrels/day (MMB/D) to 8-10 
MMB/D by 1985. Currently, the Soviet 
Union is the world’s largest oil-producing 
country and has been able to maintain its 
goal energy self-sufficiency while exporting 
to both Council of Mutual Economic Assist- 
ance (CMEA) partners and hard currency 
markets. The Soviet ability to accomplish 
these objectives would be severely con- 
strained if worst-case projections regarding 
their petroleum industry were to hold true. 
A major oil production crisis in the U.S.S.R. 
would have the most profound conse- 
quences, because their coal industry is stag- 
nant, their nuclear program is behind 
schedule, their renewables program (solar, 
geothermal, wind) is almost nil, and their 
only prospective bright spot is the gas in- 
dustry. 

It has been argued that the United States 
should be alarmed by this prospect for the 
following reasons: 

1. Soviet politico-military pressures on the 
Persian Gulf. An energy-deficient U.S.S.R. 
might seek to solve its oil shortfall problems 
by applying increased pressure on the key 
producing countries in the Gulf, which 
could lead to direct Soviet military interven- 
tion. 

2. World oil market considerations. Even 
assuming that Moscow refrains from using 
military force to obtain oil on concessionary 
terms, its entry into the world oil market 
would lead to general supply constraints 
and upward price pressures. 

3. Allied dependence on Soviet energy. Our 
NATO allies are dependent upon Soviet oil 
and gas imports. In order to promote stra- 
tegic supply diversification” outside the Per- 
sian Gulf, they are seeking to expand great- 
ly their energy relationship with the 
U.S.S.R. through the Yamal gas pipeline 
that will link the major gas fields of North- 
west Siberia to Western Europe. Since the 
U.S. has no well articulated or reasonable 
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energy alternatives to offer our allies, and 
since we support the concept of “strategic 
supply diversification,” the prospect of a 
Soviet energy crunch is not comforting. Fur- 
thermore, it can be argued that the U.S.S.R. 
is a more reliable supplier than the Arab oil- 
producing countries because they have re- 
frained from using the price/supply lever in 
a political context and have treated energy 
trade as a largely commercial exchange. 

Accordingly, many Western experts have 
argued that the U.S. should sell energy pro- 
duction equipment and technology to the 
U.S.S.R. in order to help them develop their 
energy resources. During the 1970s, Moscow 
imported large quantities of Western oil and 
gas production equipment, particularly 
during the latter half of the decade (see 
Table 1). 


TABLE 1. SOVIET IMPORTS OF WESTERN OIL AND GAS 
EXPLORATION AND EXTRACTION EQUIPMENT 


{in millions) 


Note: These figures do not include tum-key manufacturing equipment 
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There is no doubt that Western equip- 
ment and technology plays a key role in the 
Soviet energy sector. The U.S.S.R. is in need 
of Western assistance not only to search for 
new oil but also to maintain current produc- 
tion levels. Most U.S. oil and gas transfers 
were sales of priority equipment to be used 
primarily at mature producing fields. Per- 
haps the most conspicuous energy technol- 
ogy transfer to the U.S.S.R. occurred in 
1978 when the Carter administration ap- 
proved the sale of a Dresser Industries turn- 
key drill bit factory. Once completed, this 
sophisticated factory will produce drill bits 
in sufficient quantity to insulate the 
U.S.S.R. from the necessity of making fur- 
ther drill bit purchases in Western markets. 
More recently, the Carter administration 
signalled its support for the Soviet/West 
European gas pipeline by approving the sale 
of Caterpillar pipelayers to the U.S.S.R. for 
use on this project. Despite the other com- 
petitive aspects of U.S./U.S.S.R. relations, it 
has been U.S. policy to support energy de- 
velopment in the Soviet Union in the inter- 
est of preserving world peace and maintain- 
ing world energy security. 

In implementing a liberal export control 
policy toward the U.S.S.R., American deci- 
sion-makers uncritically accepted the notion 
that an energy-abundant Soviet Union is in 
our best interest. The U.S. has adopted this 
stance in large measure because American 
leaders underestimated the broad strategic 
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and security problems associated with the 
growth of a Soviet energy giant. Unless a 
potential technology transfer had a direct 
input into the Soviet military machine, it 
was not considered as a strategic item. The 
following written exchange between Sena- 
tor John Heinz (R-Pa) and former Under 
Secretary of Defense William Perry pursu- 
ant to the 1979 Senate Banking Committee 
Hearing illustrates this point vividly: 

Senator Hernz. In your view, would it be 
in the national interest of the United States 
to provide the technology necessary to fa- 
cilitate the development of the energy re- 
sources of the Soviet Union, insofar as such 
technology would not have applicability to 
the military sphere 

Under Secretary Perry... . Strategically 
„„ the debate is of limited importance. 
Substantial additions to Soviet oil produc- 
tion would not necessarily increase Soviet 
military capabilities directly... . 

The time has come for us to reconsider 
this interpretation of a critical issue and to 
subject the conventional wisdom to closer 
scrutiny. A multifaceted and compelling 
case can be made in favor of adopting a re- 
strictive U.S. energy export control policy, 
and promoting different energy options for 
our European allies. 

In the past, arguments made in favor of 
restricting U.S. energy exports to the 
U.S.S.R. have been articulated predomi- 
nantly in terms of those exports’ military 
utility to Moscow. While this argument 
indeed has substantial merit, it should be 
tied in with a series of corollary, supporting 
arguments concerning the credibility of the 
Western security guarantee for the Persian 
Gulf, the negative implications of having 
U.S. allies dependent upon Moscow for a 
major portion of their energy supplies, and 
possibilities for increasing U.S./West Euro- 
pean energy cooperation. A macro-political/ 
economic analysis of the strategic implica- 
tions of energy technology transfer to the 
Soviet Union will demonstrate that it is in 
the national security interests of the United 
States and the West to constrain Soviet 
energy development during the coming 
decade while developing an alternative 
energy security program. 

HOW IMPORTANT IS SOVIET ENERGY? 


Proponents of a liberal export policy 
maintain that the energy issue is of limited 
military/strategic importance because the 
Soviets will always give their defense indus- 
try top priority regardless of other consider- 
ations. There is no doubt that the Soviet 
Union considers military priorities before 
the needs of other sectors, and that the 
Kremlin has been willing to demand sacri- 
fices from its consumers in order to satisfy 
the military’s almost insatiable demands. 
However, there is no reason why the U.S. 
should make the Soviet resource allocation 
debate easier by selling equipment and tech- 
nology that the U.S.S.R has chosen not to 
develop. 

Currently, the U.S.S.R. Defense Minister 
is in an excellent bureaucratic position to 
argue in favor of priority allocations of re- 
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sources and personnel on the grounds that 
military hardware cannot be purchased in 
the West—oil/gas production and explora- 
tion equipment, on the other hand, is avail- 
able to the Soviet Union in Western mar- 
kets. Therefore, given the fact that there 
are more limited incentives for the Soviets 
to reallocate resources away from their mili- 
tary sector and into their energy sector, it 
can be expected that current trends will 
prevail. 

The Soviets have historically been unwill- 
ing to reform their economic system to pro- 
vide the economic incentives needed for in- 
digenous technological innovation in the ci- 
vilian sector. While Soviet basic science is 
quite good, the Soviet economic system, 
based upon overcentralization and the inef- 
ficient principles of socialist planning, has 
stifled technological innovation at the 
design and manufacturing stages. The 
U.S.S.R. has not devoted its limited quality 
controlled resources to peaceful purposes. 
They have instead sought out technology 
and equipment transfers from the West as 
“quick fixes“ which can allow them to main- 
tain current economic priorities and contin- 
ue their military build-up. 

The release of Soviet resources for use in 
the military sector which otherwise could be 
tied up in civilian-oriented research and de- 
velopment is a profound consequence of 
past U.S. technology transfer policies in 
both the energy and industrial areas. As 
William T. Lee wrote in Soviet Defense Ex- 
penditures in an Era of SALT: “Seldom, if 
ever, has a country been able as the Soviet 
Union has to persuade the countries against 
which most of its military build-up is direct- 
ed to finance so much of it.” 

U.S. export control policy should be refor- 
mulated to make the costs to Moscow for 
continuing this military build-up increasing- 
ly prohibitive. This is not to say that the 
military will not continue to have first call 
on Soviet economic resources. Rather, it is 
meant to force the Kremlin into making dif- 
ficult judgments as to its long-term prior- 
ities. Diversion of Soviet resources toward 
indigenous energy research and develop- 
ment and away from military expenditure is 
the first element in this process. Restric- 
tions on badly needed infusions of Western 
energy equipment and technology will have 
an impact on Soviet industrial development 
and overall economic growth. No prudent 
Soviet economic planner could afford to 
ignore the political consequences that static 
or negative economic growth would have on 
his own position with the Soviet bureaucrat- 
ic hierarchy. While the Soviet military will 
continue to be the first priority in Soviet 
economic planning, it need not have so large 
or prominent a share, It is in the national 
security interests of the U.S. to retard the 
growth rate in Soviet military expenditure 
by the reasonable means that are available 
to us. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Wednesday, June 10, 1981 


The House met at 10 a.m. and was 
called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore (Mr. FOLEY). 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO 
TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid 
before the House the following com- 
munication from the Speaker: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., June 10, 1981. 

I hereby designate the Honorable THomas 

S. FoLEY to act as Speaker pro tempore on 


today. 
Tuomas P. O'NEILL, Jr., 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

We come before You this day, O 
God, in thanksgiving for Your promise 
to be with us always, even to the end 
of the age. But as we exult in the 
blessings of life and liberty, we are too 
aware of those in whom this day 
brings uncertainty and fear. In spite of 
the woes and anxieties of our times, 
grant us the refreshing quality of new 
hope that Your word allows, that we 
may go forth with the faith that Con- 
gress doubt and the love that over- 
comes evil. In Your name we pray. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair has examined the Journal of 
the last day’s proceedings and an- 
nounces to the House his approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a joint res- 
olution of the following title, in which 
the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 

S.J. Res. 88. Joint resolution designating 
the week commencing June 14, 1981, as Na- 
tional Softball Week.” 


THE LESSON OF BAGHDAD 


(Mr. LANTOS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, 19 years 
ago all Americans supported and ap- 
plauded President Kennedy’s grim de- 


termination to take any action neces- 
sary to remove from Cuba offensive 
missiles aimed at the United States. 
Today there is not a Member of Con- 
gress who would not support President 
Reagan were we confronted with hos- 
tile nuclear capabilities by Castro’s 
Cuba. The American people would 
indeed rejoice if the U.S. Air Force in 
a brilliant, preemptive strike de- 
stroyed Cuba’s nuclear facilities. We 
would proudly and rightly call it an es- 
sential exercise of legitimate self-de- 
fense. 

Well, Mr. Speaker, last Sunday the 
surrounded and beleaguered Israelis 
did exactly what we would do in our 
part of the world should the occasion 
arise. Instead of filling the air with 
holier-than-thou pontificating, we 
should learn the real lessons of Bagh- 
dad: First, that we and our allies must 
put the goal of nuclear nonprolifera- 
tion at the top of our national security 
agenda; and, second, that democratic 
and free societies should be admired 
and applauded when they demon- 
strate their determination and ability 
to fight for their own survival. 


THOSE WHO LIVE BY THE 
SWORD DIE BY THE SWORD 


(Mr. ROSE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Speaker, I realize 
that I am just a slow southerner, but 
it is just beginning to dawn on me that 
the chief ingredient of Israel’s foreign 
policy is hutzspah. 

As one Member of this body who has 
voted in the past for all sorts of aid to 
Israel, I have strong reservations 
about the vision of its leaders after 
the recent attack on Iraq. Israel needs 
a savior to lead it as never before, but 
one that understands the Biblical 
wisdom that, “Those who live by the 
sword die by the sword.” 

I am not sure the voters of Israel 
have much to look to in the upcoming 
elections, but I am sure of one thing; 
that is, an ever-increasing number of 
Congressmen in this body have voted 
them swords for the last time. 


NEW BUDGET STUDY 
COMMENDED TO THE HOUSE 


(Mr. DANNEMEYER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. Mr. Speaker, it 
has come to my attention that in the 


appearance of the distinguished 
Speaker on the ABC-TV program 
“Issues and Answers” over the week- 
end, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts expressed concern over the 
impact of President Reagan’s biparti- 
san tax package on the budget deficit. 
The gentleman seemed to suggest that 
he was concerned about the effect 
that this deficit would have on the 
rate of inflation in our economy. 

As one who has long believed that 
deficit spending is the principal engine 
of inflation, I am pleased to learn of 
the distinguished Speaker’s comments 
in this regard. I would add, however, 
that budget cuts, tax cuts, and a bal- 
anced budget are not all mutually ex- 
clusive. Due to concern over budget 
deficits, however, I wish to bring to 
the attention of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts a budget study draft I 
am circulating which contains 272 spe- 
cific, additional cuts in fiscal year 1982 
spending which total some $52.3 bil- 
lion. These added reductions would 
help ease the budget deficit in the 
coming and future years. It would also 
make it possible to provide the tax 
relief for all Americans which is so 
desperately needed. 

In the spirit of bipartisanship, I 
commend this budget study to the at- 
tention of the House. On the Sunday 
television program, the issue of budget 
deficits was raised and today I believe 
I am helping to point us toward the 
answer. 


MILITARY LEADERS MUST PRO- 
VIDE ADEQUATE, COST-EFFEC- 
TIVE PROTECTION 


(Mr. DAUB asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. DAUB. Mr. Speaker, there is no 
doubt that the most essential role of 
the Federal Government is to provide 
for the national defense. Above all 
other responsibilities we undertake, 
our first concern must be to defend 
this Nation against external foes. 

Until recent years, the resources we 
expended for domestic purposes were 
limited enough that our military ex- 
penditures did not have to compete for 
dollars. However, once the Federal 
Government embarked on a massive 
spending campaign to eradicate pover- 
ty, the balance between the two prior- 
ities meant that defense spending 
would often take a back seat to the po- 
litically popular programs of domestic 
assistance. 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., O 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 
@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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It is of course unfortunate that 
larger amounts of our productive ca- 
pacity and our wealth must be com- 
mitted each year to weapons of war. 
However, in the recent past we have 
dwelt too much on this aspect. We 
have often ignored in our discussion of 
these issues the simple fact that our 
spending is a response to much greater 
spending that is undertaken with the 
explicit goal of world subjugation. 
This country is a reluctant participant 
in the arms race but a participant, 
nonetheless, that stands between the 
free world and those who would de- 
stroy it. 

I firmly believe that there is waste, 
fraud, and abuse in the military. Any 
bureaucracy of that size carries with it 
a certain amount of excess baggage. I 
do not doubt that we have undertaken 
projects that have resulted in unwise 
and unexpected expenditures. But we 
cannot rectify these mistakes at the 
risk of damaging our ability to defend 
ourselves. That is the real difference 
between military and nonmilitary 
spending: One provides us with an ad- 
ditional degree of comfort in a society 
that is rich in opportunity and accom- 
plishment while the other stands be- 
tween the very preservation of that so- 
ciety and ruin. 

It is the spirit of times that often 
dictates whether what we are spending 
is appropriate. During President Ken- 
nedy’s tenure we spent a larger per- 
centage of the GNP on defense than 
we will under President Reagan and 
that establishment was referred to as 
the arsenal of democracy as opposed 
to pejorative military-industrial com- 
plex. 

I believe that today, in this new era 
of enlightenment concerning military 
needs we can in fact go after waste, 
fraud, and abuse in the armed services 
as we will in other areas of Govern- 
ment. During my campaign, I was 
often asked why conservatives did not 
battle waste in the military with the 
same ferocity it was battled in welfare 
programs. My reply was that because 
defense was so often under attack by 
those whose aim was not so much to 
make it cost-effective but to make it 
less effective, it was necessary to 
remain silent about the fat in order to 
protect the muscle. A theory I did not 
necessarily agree with, but which I un- 
derstood. 

Under President Reagan and with 
more persons understanding the pre- 
carious nature of our deterrent I am 
confident that our defenses can be 
strengthened not only by increasing 
the dollars we spend but by making 
better use of those dollars. If this 
spending is accompanied by solid cost 
consciousness, a reduction in waste 
and mismanagement, and possibly a 
restructuring of the procurement 
process, then we shall witness an even 
greater enhancement of our strategic 
and conventional capability. 
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The whole idea is to make best use 
of the future budget increases by en- 
hancing the cost effectiveness of pres- 
ently funded programs. This can be 
done by identifying programs and 
practices in need of revision. 

The Defense Department’s procure- 
ment process is a gigantic, complex 
procedure which is badly in need of re- 
vision. Substantial savings can be real- 
ized by the implementation of incen- 
tives for both DOD and its contrac- 
tors. These incentives should take the 
form of a carrot and stick which can 
spur capital investment, better plan- 
ning, and more efficient production. 

Secretary Weinberger has directed 
Deputy Secretary Carlucci to review 
the military’s acquisition process in 
order to examine and apply some of 
the fantastic economics which are pos- 
sible in procurement. A number of 
suggestions are already being put into 
effect by the Reagan administration, 
including some multiyear contracting 
and accelerated delivery time goals for 
hardware and civilian services. 

The military departments have esti- 
mated that “upward of $15 billion can 
be saved over the next 5 years by mul- 
tiyear procurement” and other effi- 
ciency oriented measures. These esti- 
mates give some idea of the enormous 
potential for savings which lie in an 
overhaul of procurement practices. 

I have been recently selected as a 
member of the House Republican De- 
fense Task Force. This task force has 
as its single goal, the improvement of 
this Nation’s ability to defend itself. 
We have recently completed a report 
which drew upon some 500 pages of 
past congressional testimony. We 
found that many things could be done 
to improve the way we procure weap- 
ons. Some specific examples include: 

First, allowing multiyear contractual 
arrangements, as well as some full 
funding for established programs, 
where cost effective. 

Second, implementation of a 2-year 
budget cycle instead of the present 1- 
year cycle; this would encourage 
longer range contractual planning and 
arrangement. 

Third, reduce regulation and com- 
plexity of contracts. This would yield 
a reduced amount of paperwork and 
increase the level of competition for 
contracts by attracting additional bid- 
ders. 

Fourth, make attempts, wherever 
feasible, to expand contract bidding 
competition. Presently 45 percent of 
DOD contracts are not bid on by more 
than one contractor. This causes audi- 
ters concern about the possibility of 
excessive profits and reduced efficien- 
cy. Competition should be introduced 
for development as well as production. 
Introduction of competition often re- 
duces procurement costs by 25 per- 
cent. 

Fifth, finally, insure that experi- 
enced managers are in charge of weap- 
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ons development and procurement— 
give them latitude to operate. Giving 
managers room to move is vitally im- 
portant as it enables them to identify 
and select the most cost-effective al- 
ternatives. 

The pervasive thrust of all the stud- 
ies I have seen is that strong leader- 
ship and guidance in every branch of 
the Government and within the mili- 
tary can reduce wasted spending and 
enhance the use of budgeted funds. 

The establishment of program disci- 
pline—and the discipline is the key to 
effective use of funds and reduction of 
waste—is fundamentally a leadership 
challenge. A challenge which must be 
met with a cooperative effort from 
both the military and Congress. 

Congress must also do its share or 
the military’s efforts will be wasted. 
Congress should put the Nation’s in- 
terests ahead of political consider- 
ations. For example, the DOD in the 
last 5 years has suggested 634 base 
closings or reductions which would 
have resulted in a savings of $443 mil- 
lion. To date, Congress has not acted 
on these suggestions. 

Strong leadership from both sectors 
and cooperation with, and from the 
Congress, and the administration, is 
necessary for developing a comprehen- 
sive spending reduction strategy. If 
such an effort is successful, we can sig- 
nificantly improve our military pos- 
ture. The ensuing monetary savings— 
as much as $25 billion in the next few 
years, will benefit the Pentagon and 
further the administration’s fiscal aus- 
terity plan as well. 

While responsible spending of the 
taxpayer’s dollars must be for any gov- 
ernmental department, an end in 
itself, this truism takes on added sig- 
nificance for the military. 

We now have an administration 
which fully appreciates the critical im- 
portance of an effective and well-pre- 
pared defense. Among most of my col- 
leagues on Capitol Hill, this is the pre- 
vailing consensus, and among the 
broadest portion of the American 
people, the realization exists that the 
best way to prevent war is to be pre- 
pared for it. 

How long this consensus will last I 
cannot say. I do know, however, that 
the life and intensity of this consensus 
resides ultimately with the civilian 
and military leadership. I strongly be- 
lieve that public confidence in the mil- 
itary will only last as long as the per- 
ception that our civilian and military 
leaders are providing adequate protec- 
tion, which is above all, cost effective. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON RULES TO FILE REPORTS 
ON SUNDRY BILLS 


Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Rules have until midnight to- 
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night to file reports on the following 
bills: 

H.R. 2614, Department of Defense 
supplemental authorizations, 1981; 

H.R. 3413, Department of Energy, 
National Security and Military Appli- 
cations of Nuclear Energy Authoriza- 
tion Act of 1982; 

H.R. 3023, Naval Petroleum Re- 
serves authorization for fiscal year 
1982; and 

H.R. 3481, Pretrial Services Act of 
1981. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. EVANS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members may have 5 legislative days 
within which to revise and extend 
their remarks with respect to the spe- 
cial order honoring and paying tribute 
to the Honorable Carl Vinson. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


A TRIBUTE TO A GREAT GEOR- 
GIAN AND A TRUE AMERICAN, 
THE HONORABLE CARL 
VINSON 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia (Mr. Evans) is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. EVANS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I have the distinct honor and privilege 
of asking unanimous consent for spe- 
cial orders to pay tribute to the Hon- 
orable Carl Vinson. 

Last week at the age of 97, former 
Congressman Carl Vinson of Milledge- 
ville, Ga., passed away. We are not 
here today to mourn his death but 
rather to celebrate the life of this 
most remarkable man and to preserve 
his accomplshments for all time. 

Carl Vinson, having received a law 
degree from Mercer University in 
Macon, practiced law in his hometown 
of Milledgeville. He served as county 
solicitor, State representative in the 
Georgia House of Representatives, and 
as county judge. 

It was in the year 1914 that Geor- 
gians of the Sixth District elected Carl 
Vinson, a man who would soon become 
“the champion of peace through 
strength” and “guardian of this Na- 
tion’s security.” It was here that the 
remarkable Mr. Vinson, elected as the 
youngest Member of Congress at the 
age of 30, was to remain for over 50 
years of devoted service on behalf of 
the people of Georgia. 

He was elected upon the outbreak of 
World War I in Europe. Mr. Vinson 
soon won a seat on the House Naval 
Affairs Committee where he began his 
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dedication to military forces and a 
strong national defense. From 1931 to 
1947 he served as chairman of this 
committee until the Republicans 
became the majority party in the 
House. In 1949, the Georgia Congress- 
man became chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee which he 
retained until his retirement at age 81. 

As chairman of this powerful House 
Committee, Mr. Vinson exercised great 
legislative power for almost half of a 
century. The most important laws 
that we have on the books today, re- 
lating to defense, are products of the 
Vinson committee. 

During his tenure, if there was ever 
one that could be termed an “iron fist 
in a kid glove” it was chairman 
Vinson, around whom admirals and 
top Pentagon officials quivered yet a 
man whom they deeply respected. He 
was as casual with these famous Gov- 
ernment officials and heroes as he was 
with his constituents from his rural 
Georgia home. The chairman has been 
termed the “backstage boss of the 
Pentagon.” Carl Vinson, the father of 
the U.S. Air Force, never liked to fly. 
He turned down Secretary of Defense 
yet 9 Presidents and 18 Secretaries of 
War attended the Vinson School of 
National Defense. Once when under 
consideration for Secretary of the 
Navy, the Armed Services Chairman 
said, I've got all I can say grace over 
right here.” Later when considered for 
Secretary of Defense he reaffirmed, 
“Shucks, I'd rather run the Pentagon 
from up here.” 

The profound respect he enjoyed 
from his colleagues never once affect- 
ed his outlook. He, in fact, discouraged 
his colleagues on two separate occa- 
sions from holding floor tributes on 
his behalf. His sense of humility and 
humor were enjoyed by all. Once, 
when told of his vast influence he 
quipped, “I disclaim the influence at- 
tributed to me, but I trust that others 
will accept it as gospel truth!” Accord- 
ing to a 1971 article in Reader’s 
Digest: 

His power is evident in numerous Presi- 
dential communiques. President Roosevelt, 
writing to Uncle Carl about a prospective 
Navy law, ended his letter by penning an 
appeal in longhand: “Do please come talk 
over this personnel problem.” 

The popular magazine referred to 
him as “Uncle Carl” as did everyone 
with great affection. “Uncle Carl,” 
“Mr. Defense,” “Mr. Pentagon,” and 
the Swamp Fox’’—all terms for the 
same man, the dean of the House of 
Representatives and the Georgia dele- 
gation. The name Swamp Fox was 
given because of his similarity to the 
original swamp fox, Francis Marion, 
the South Carolina planter who 
became a general and master strate- 
gist in the Revolutionary War. Carl 
Vinson was a master strategist of 
modern times. 

Mr. Vinson served in Congress with 
eight Presidents and outlived them all. 
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He had close working relationships 
with those from Woodrow Wilson to 
Lyndon B. Johnson. President John- 
son once referred to the prominent 
Representative as “one of the great 
Americans of the 20th century.” He 
lived through the horse and buggy 
days to nuclear development. 

Former President Richard Nixon 
pointed out that the United States 
had just begun to develop nuclear car- 
riers. The first one was named the 
Nimitz after an admiral, the second 
was named the Eisenhower after a 
President, and the third the Carl 
Vinson after a legislator. The dedica- 
tion of the mightiest warship ever con- 
structed, the U.S.S. Carl Vinson, was 
on March 15, 1980, at Newport News, 
Va., witnessed by the most impressive 
gathering of opinionmakers in many 
years. The $2 billion ship marked the 
first time a U.S. ship had been named 
for a living American, an American 
who was present at her dedication. 
This landmark to a magnificent man 
bears the quote, No person represent- 
ing the American people should ever 
place the defense of this Nation below 
any other priority—Carl Vinson.” 

As his great nephew, Senator Sam 
Nunn states it, Carl Vinson’s service 
began with a Springfield rifle and 
ended with the ballistic missile.” Carl 
Vinson’s dedication to a strong nation- 
al defense was deeply rooted in his 
belief in peace as expressed in 1916 in 
one of his first major speeches to Con- 
gress, “I devoutly hope the casting of 
every gun and the building of every 
ship will be done with a prayer for 
peace.” 

A bulwark in the area of national de- 
fense, a legend in his own time, and a 
devoted companion to his friends has 
passed away; but his accomplishments 
will not be overlooked in the pages of 
American history. This country owes 
him a great debt. We, as Americans, 
are thankful to Carl Vinson for a 
secure nation, a strong military, and 
for over 50 years of service. I am in 
awe of his unsurpassed dedication to 
Georgia, the Congress, and the people 
of this Nation. I challenge all of my 
colleagues, in his name, to carry out 
his original mission with the same 
fervor of the remarkable Mr. Carl 
Vinson. 


Thank you. 
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Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVANS of Georgia. I would be 
happy to yield to my colleague from 
the Third District of Georgia. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

First, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
commend the gentleman from Geor- 
gia, the gentleman from the Eighth 
District of Georgia, for arranging this 
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special order today on one of Georgia’s 
most distinguished sons, Mr. Vinson. 

Mr. Speaker, we are meeting today 
to honor the memory of former Repre- 
sentative Carl Vinson of the State of 
Georgia, who died last week at the age 
of 97. We all know he was a great man, 
but, sadly, many of those who could 
describe him best are themselves no 
longer Members of this body. 

For instance, among our State dele- 
gation, I have been here longest—and, 
on special days, like last Thursday 
when I stood here for many hours de- 
bating the merits of the Mil-Con Au- 
thorization Act, feel like I spent a full 
lifetime here myself. Yet, neither I 
nor any other Member of the House or 
Senate from Georgia now serving was 
privileged to serve even 1 day with 
Carl Vinson. 

Another reason it is difficult to put 
his service into perspective is because 
of its length. Some comparisons come 
to mind as I examine the record of 
other Members who have served the 
Republic from my district, the third, 
since the War Between the States. 

Charles Crisp of Americus, who 
served as Speaker of the 52d and 53d 
Congresses, was here for 14 years; his 
son, Judge Crisp, was here for 22; Mr. 
Pace and Mr. Forrester, like Speaker 
Crisp, served for 14 years. My own 
service is entering its 15th year. Yet, 
Carl Vinson had been a Congressman 
for 16 years when I was born, and, in- 
credibly, his service here spanned a 
time period for as long as I have been 
alive. 

So you see, Mr. Speaker, we are deal- 
ing with a true exception in the annals 
of Congress, and his service was so 
unique that we, admittedly, have trou- 
ble comprehending it. 

Still, Mr. Speaker, if we lack the 
benefit of having witnessed much of 
his career, we do not lack an under- 
standing of the benefits his career be- 
stowed on our Nation. 

Mr. Vinson served in good times, as 
well as bad—during two world wars 
and the Korean war; and during the 
Great Depression. But men like him 
with continuity and seniority were the 
glue that held the country together. 
He minded the store while at the same 
time being mindful of the people back 
home to whom he was responsible and 
accountable. 

And, Mr. Speaker, we know that in 
recounting the scope of his service and 
the significance of his accomplish- 
ments, we have not really looked at 
the man, just at his footprints. For, in 
truth, the source of Carl Vinson’s 
greatness, like that of all who fit into 
that most select category, lies not in 
the length he served or the ends to 
which he served but in the way he 
served. 

That was the magic of the man we 
are honoring. 

Mr. BARNARD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. EVANS of Georgia. I yield to my 
colleague from the 10th District of 
Georgia. 

Mr. BARNARD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
an honor for me to join with my col- 
leagues today to pay tribute to the 
man who served in the House of Rep- 
resentatives longer than anyone else 
in history, Carl Vinson of Milledge- 
ville, Ga. Carl Vinson’s record of more 
than 50 years of service in the Con- 
gress is extraordinary indeed, but the 
record of his accomplishments during 
that half century is equally unsur- 
passed. 

In resolutions presented to the 
House of Representatives upon the 
passing of George Washington in 1799, 
Henry Lee described the great General 
Washington as “first in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen.” Nearly two centuries 
later, these words are a fitting epitaph 
for Carl Vinson. 

First elected to Congress in 1914, 
Carl Vinson quickly established him- 
self as a leading spokesman for a 
strong America. Throughout the 
uneasy peace of the 1930’s, his often 
lonely voice urged preparation for a 
war he did not want, but feared was 
coming. From 1930 to 1946 he chaired 
the House Naval Affairs Committee 
and in that capacity became the pri- 
mary force behind the development of 
a two-ocean Navy. Had he not fought 
tirelessly during those years, and pre- 
vailed, in his quest for a Navy, second 
to none, America’s task in World War 
II would have been infinitely more dif- 
ficult, and the cost of victory much 
greater. 

In the years following World War II, 
Carl Vinson—now chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee— 
maintained his firm belief in pre- 
paredness as the key to peace. Mr. 
Vinson summed up his philosophy on 
the occasion of a celebration honoring 
his 90th birthday: 

In two thousand three hundred years of 
recorded history there have been only two 
hundred and seventy years of peace. The 
lesson is plain: We must always be prepared 
for war, for only in this way can we avoid 
war. 

Always a man of peace, Carl Vinson 
knew that peace and freedom could 
only be maintained through strength. 

No American in the 20th century 
has contributed more toward that goal 
than Carl Vinson. Many of our great- 
est leaders—Presidents, Cabinet offi- 
cials, and legislators—took their les- 
sons in national security from this 
man. As a monument to his legacy, our 
country’s third nuclear aircraft carrier 
was, in 1980, christened the U.S. S. 
Carl Vinson on its keel a plaque bear- 
ing Mr. Vinson’s own words: 

No person representing the American 
people should ever place the defense of this 
Nation below any other priority. 

It is appropriate that the former 
Congressman from Georgia thus 
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became the only living American to 
have a Navy ship named after him. 

In the hearts of Georgians, Uncle 
Carl Vinson will be remembered as a 
devoted friend, a compassionate 
human being, and a loyal public serv- 
ant. All Americans will remember him 
as a distinguished statesman whose 
dedication to his country was absolute, 
and whose wisdom and foresight made 
him a giant among legislators of the 
20th century. 

Mr. GINN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRINEKLEY. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished colleague from the First 
District of Georgia. 

Mr. GINN. Mr. Speaker, I desire also 
to commend my colleague from the 
Eighth District of Georgia (Mr. 
Evans) for arranging this special order 
today. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise today to join my 
colleagues in recognition of the 
achievements of one of the greatest 
American legislators in the history of 
our Nation, the late Carl Vinson of 
Georgia. 

I shall not attempt to recite Mr. Vin- 
son’s list of achievements as a Member 
of this body because they are already 
a legend in the Congress, and they will 
forever be a part of our history and 
our heritage. 

I come instead to say that, in a 
sense, this is a day on which I believe 
the ordinary roles are reversed. We do 
not come now to honor the memory of 
Carl Vinson. We come in recognition 
of the fact that Carl Vinson was a man 
who brought honor to all of us, and to 
the institution of the Congress. 

The House of Representatives and 
the Congress is no better or no worse 
than the men and women who serve in 
it. The Congress is not this great and 
beautiful Capitol Building or this ma- 
jestic Chamber. Rather, the Congress 
is the people who are elected to serve 
in it, and the Congress is measured by 
the strengths and weaknesses of those 
people. 

That is why Carl Vinson is a legend 
in these Halls. It is not because he 
served in the Congress for 50 years, 
longer than anyone in history. Nor is 
it because he was for 30 years a com- 
mittee chairman. 

Carl Vinson is a legend here because 
he was the best of the special human 
qualities which make our country 
great. 

He was a man of great power who 
declined the trappings of power. He 
preferred the quiet beauty of his be- 
loved Georgia and his farm. 

He was a man who shaped the desti- 
ny of our Nation by fathering the 
modern Navy which subsequently pre- 
served our freedom in World War II. 
But he was a man who, in retirement, 
would decline to take credit for most 
of his achievements. 
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He was a man who knew that victo- 
ries are earned by hard work and 
knowledge, not by press releases and 
self-promotion. He was fond of saying 
that man is made to wear out, not rust 
out, and that is the way he lived his 
life. 

He was a man who was proud of his 
heritage and who respected the past, 
but he was a man who pushed and 
shoved his colleagues into the reality 
of the future. He recalled that he 
began service in the era of the Spring- 
field rifle, and he ended his service in 
the era of the Polaris submarine and 
the intercontinental ballistic missile. 

Quite simply, Carl Vinson was a man 
whose roots were founded in his native 
Georgia, and whose vision was fixed 
upon the future. 

He was one of those rare individuals 
who could see beyond the immediate 
to read the challenges and perils 
which lay over the horizon. That is 
why he fought to establish the 
modern Navy, and why he went on to 
foster the development of our great 
military air power. 

Through it all, he turned aside per- 
sonal honor and personal riches. He 
figured that his fellow Georgians had 
elected him to do his job as it should 
be done, and it never occurred to him 
to do any less. 

Mr. Speaker, Carl Vinson was a man 
who came off the farm, earned an edu- 
cation, and was elected to public office 
through hard work and personal integ- 
rity. He honored that office by becom- 
ing a national leader, and he will 
honor the Congress forever by the 
record of achievement that he left 
behind. 

I am proud to have known him. I am 
proud that he was a Georgian. But 
most of all, I am proud of what he did 
for his eountry. 

There are no words we can speak or 
monuments we can build which would 
be a greater testament to him than 
the achievements which he himself at- 
tained. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. LEVITAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVANS of Georgia. I yield to my 
colleague from the Fourth District of 
Georgia (Mr. LEVITAS). 

Mr. LEVITAS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
join my colleagues in paying tribute to 
Carl Vinson, the distinguished former 
Congressman from my State who died 
on June 1 at the age of 97. Carl Vinson 
served in this body for over 50 years, 
longer than any Member in the histo- 
ry of the House. But we are not here 
merely to honor longevity or endur- 
ance, for Vinson was an outstanding 
legislator, with a unique sense of duty 
and love of country, a firm apprecia- 
tion for the necessity of civilian con- 
trol of the military, and a keen idea of 
the role of a representative in our 
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Government. Carl Vinson was a tower- 
ing giant in the Congress and truly 
one of the great figures of American 
political history. 

When Carl Vinson came to Congress 
in 1915, Woodrow Wilson was in the 
White House, World War I was just 
beginning, and America was only then 
embarking on the dramatic develop- 
ment which would transform it from a 
somewhat provincial and isolated 
hemispheric force into the world’s pre- 
eminent military and economic power. 
Congressman Vinson played a crucial 
role in that transformation, as this 
country’s foremost authority on de- 
fense matters. 

Born in Baldwin County, Ga., on No- 
vember 18, 1883, he was educated at 
Georgia Military College and Mercer 
University Law School. After serving 
as Baldwin County prosecutor, State 
representative, and Baldwin County 
judge, he was elected Representative 
to the 63d Congress in 1914, and re- 
elected to 25 successive terms before 
his voluntary retirement in 1964. 

Vinson soon became an expert in 
military affairs, rising to the chair- 
manship of the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee in 1931. During the dark days of 
the 1930’s, while an isolationist Amer- 
ica slept, he was an unstinting advo- 
cate of military preparedness. De- 
scribed as the “long, loud, and lonely 
advocate of a big Navy,” he pressed for 
enlargement of the Navy as America’s 
major deterrent against aggression 
and laid the foundation for the two- 
ocean Navy. He pushed through fur- 
ther naval expansion in 1938, 1939, 
and 1940, improvements which allowed 
the Navy to rebound from the disaster 
at Pearl Harbor and become a vital 
factor in winning World War II. Carl 
Vinson knew that there can be no last- 
ing peace without strength. 

After the unification of the armed 
services and the concurrent congres- 
sional reorganization in the late 
1940's, Vinson became chairman of the 
new Armed Services Committee, where 
he continued his support for a strong 
national defense. In 1949 he intro- 
duced and pushed through legislation 
calling for a 70-group Air Force. Mr. 
Vinson’s firm grip on his committee, 
his unequaled mastery of defense in- 
formation, and the respect of his col- 
leagues allowed him to carefully steer 
military bills through the Congress. 
Speaker Rayburn often referred to 
him as “the best legislative technician 
in the House.” 

I would like to take a moment to 
relate to this body a personal memory 
about Mr. Vinson, which illustrates his 
ability to differentiate between narrow 
and national interests. While at the 
1964 Democratic Convention in Atlan- 
tic City, I, and another Georgian, then 
a State legislator, met with Congress- 
man Vinson. The State legislator was 
at that time contemplating a race for 
Congress, and was seeking advice and 
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counsel. After a long political conver- 
sation, he finally asked Mr. Vinson 
whether a Congressman should repre- 
sent the interests of his district or of 
the country as a whole? Mr. Vinson 
without hesitation shot back— 

If you don’t represent the Nation as a 
whole and have your horizons beyond the 
limits of your Congressional district, we 
don’t need you in Congress. 

He then quickly added— 

By the same token, if you're not repre- 
senting your district you won’t be in Con- 
gress long enough to make a difference. 

Carl Vinson represented both his 
district and this Nation, and made a 
difference that free Americans feel 
every day. 

Mr. EVANS of Georgia. I thank my 

colleague. 
Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is with a sense of great loss and 
sorrow that I now pay tribute to the 
late Carl Vinson, the former chairman 
of the Committee on Armed Services. 

It seems virtually impossible to over- 
state the accomplishments of a man 
who not only served in this Chamber 
for 50 years, but who was for an entire 
generation the dominant force in the 
formulation of our Nation’s defense 
policy. 

As the late Speaker McCormack said 
in reference to Chairman Vinson: 

Pages of American history will carry the 
great record made by this great American 
and outstanding legislator. 

There is no man who has done more for 
our national defense. 


Having had the honor of serving 
with Chairman Vinson, I always ad- 
mired his no-nonsense style and ability 
to expedite complicated legislation. To 
refer to him as anything other than a 
master of the legislative process 
simply would fail to do justice to his 
skills. Chairman Vinson’s appetite for 
hard work, his diligence, his genuinely 
keen desire to be professional can only 
be viewed as the endeavors of a man 
who truly possessed stature. 

Chairman Carl Vinson—a dedicated 

public servant, a man of unquestioned 
integrity, a credit to this institution— 
will long be missed by this Member of 
Congress.@ 
@ Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate this opportunity to pay tribute to 
the late Honorable Carl Vinson, who 
passed away on Monday, June 1, 1981, 
at the age of 97. 

Chairman Vinson’s 50-year career in 
the House is the longest in the history 
of the Congress. Even more remark- 
able than the length of Congressman 
Vinson’s career is his monumental 
record of accomplishment. From his 
election in 1914 until his retirement in 
1964, he served the people of Georgia 
and the entire Nation with dedication, 
diligence, and distinction. 

As chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee, Carl Vinson 
worked tirelessly to increase America’s 
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ability to defend herself. No individual 
has left such a significant mark on our 
Nation’s defense programs. It is unfor- 
tunate that Mr. Vinson was unable to 
see the nuclear carrier U.S.S. Carl 
Vinson become fully operational. This 
magnificent craft, our fourth nuclear- 
powered aircraft carrier, was launched 
in 1980 and is now being fitted out. 
Once fully operational, the U.S.S. Cari 
Vinson will be a fitting memorial to 
one of the greatest figures to inhabit 
the Halls of Congress. 

I join the Members of the House in 
saluting Carl Vinson and expressing 
our sympathy to his family. He was a 
great lawmaker, a respected leader, 
and a distinguished patriot. He has 
left an impression on the Congress 
and the Nation which will never be 
erased.@ 

@ Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
distinct honor for me to speak in trib- 
ute to my former colleague and dear 
personal friend Congressman Carl 
Vinson. It was through his interven- 
tion that I was placed on the House 
Armed Services Committee, and I 
served with sincere pleasure under his 
great leadership for many years. He 
was a close personal friend and an in- 
spiration to me as he strove to prevent 
war by seeing to it that if war should 
come our country would win it. “Peace 
through strength” was his motto. The 
message is as true today as it ever was. 

It is rare for any of us in our lifetime 
to have known a legend, rarer still to 
have had the privilege of working with 
one. I treasure the opportunity I had 
of serving with Carl Vinson in the 
Congress for nearly two decades. 
When he passed away last week at the 
age of 97, I lost an old and true friend, 
and America lost a true statesman. 

Carl Vinson served the good people 
of Georgia in the Congress for over a 
half-century. He has been gone from 
these halls for over 16 years now, but 
his belief in a bold national defense 
still serves as a beacon to all of us who 
believe in a strong America. Each day 
as I walk to that grand old committee 
room which bears his name, I am re- 
minded not only of his commitment to 
strength, but to peace. His words of 60 
years ago still echo here: “I devoutly 
hope the casting of every gun and the 
building of every ship will be done 
with a prayer for peace.” 

Carl Vinson was first elected to the 
House at the outbreak of World War I. 
He became chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee the year I came to 
Congress and served there until his re- 
tirement at the age of 81. And what a 
record he achieved. 

He was the father of the Air Force 
and the founder of the Vinson School 
of National Defense. It is said he ran 
the Pentagon from his office on Cap- 
itol Hill. He served under eight Presi- 
dents and outlived them all. 

Carl Vinson is gone now. No longer 
will he walk the red clay hills of Geor- 
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gia or the marble Halls of Congress. 
Yet his memory and his dream will 
continue to serve as an inspiration to 
all of his countrymen as America 
stands ready, thanks to him, to meet 
the challenges of a new era. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
join my colleagues in paying this spe- 
cial tribute to a man whom I had the 
great privilege of serving with in the 
House during the last three terms of 
his historic tenure in office. Carl 
Vinson, one of the most powerful po- 
litical figures in Washington from 
1914 to 1965, served in this body 
longer than any other person in the 
history of Congress. He left an indel- 
ible mark through his many contribu- 
tions to the leadership of this country. 

“Mr. Defense,” as he was called as a 
result of his effectiveness in building a 
powerful military, Carl Vinson was a 
driving force behind the Navy's 
growth during World War II, and he 
was responsible for the launching of 
the two-ocean Navy. As longtime 
chairman of the House Naval Affairs 
Committee, Vinson was instrumental 
in pushing through appropriations to 
build up the Navy to its formidable 
proportions by World War II. The 
U.S.S. Carl Vinson, a nuclear carrier, 
was the first major Navy ship named 
after a person still living, which was a 
great tribute to his many contribu- 
tions to the Navy. 

Serving as chairman of the Naval Af- 
fairs Committee from 1931 until 1947, 
and then chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee from 1949 until his re- 
tirement, Carl Vinson’s distinguished 
career represents a lifetime of govern- 
mental achievement. He was a man of 
power and influence, who held fast to 
his convictions and followed the 
course in which his judgment and 
good sense directed him. 

The strength of his personality and 
his skill as a leader, a statesman, his 
dramatic career, and numerous 
achievements made him a striking, 
unique figure of our time. 

The people of America have lost a 
dedicated public servant who under- 
took many tasks asked of him with 
boundless energy, enthusiasm, and ef- 
fectiveness. Once Carl Vinson was de- 
termined to do something, he was re- 
lentless in his tireless efforts to 
achieve his goals. His long and distinc- 
tive leadership has made a lasting 
impact not only in the Congress but 
also on the entire country. 

Carl Vinson was a man who was 
truly dedicated to being a most effec- 
tive spokesman for our country, its in- 
stitutions, and its people. His is a 
legacy all Amercians can be proud of.@ 
@ Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, in the 
history of this great country some 
men, men with very special qualities 
and goals, have risen above all others 
to strive to make our Nation great. 
They have been individuals of vision, 
character, sacrifice, and dedication. 
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They have been Americans who have 
faced the challenges of our times 
squarely and with firm resolve, never 
ceasing their push forward until they 
had succeeded. They were loyal, 
honest, and oftentimes daring, al- 
though never reckless, 

Mr. Speaker, last Tuesday, one such 
man passed away at the age of 97. His 
name was Carl Vinson, a name that 
will forever remain synonymous with 
military preparedness. I am sure I 
speak for many of us here today when 
I say our Nation has lost one of the 
finest Americans and public servants it 
has ever produced and that the House 
of Representatives has lost a man 
whose ideals and lessons will live for- 
ever in these Halls. 

I had the distinct privilege of serving 
with Mr. Vinson before he retired 
from Congress. Never have I met a 
man more dedicated to keeping this 
Nation safe and strong, ready and 
moving forward. When he retired in 
1965 after an unprecedented length of 
stay in Congress of 50 years, I lost a 
trusted friend and colleague, a man 
who loved his work and his country as 
no man before him. 

From 1931 until 1947 he was chair- 
man of the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee and except for 1953 and 1954, 
when the House was in the hands of 
the Republicans, was chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee 
from 1949 until his retirement. It was 
in those two capacities he devoted his 
energies into making our national de- 
fenses strong, mobile, and widespread. 
He was a man who fought hard for the 
U.S. Navy to have a two-ocean fleet, a 
fleet which today protects our vital in- 
terests around the world. He was a 
man of great initiative who perceived 
correctly the strategic importance of 
developing a formidable air force. 
There is virtually no area of our 
Armed Forces that do not bear the im- 
print of his years of service in Con- 
gress, including the U.SS. Carl 
Vinson, a nuclear-powered aircraft 
carrier named in his honor while he 
was alive. No finer honor could have 
ever been bestowed upon a man more 
concerned with keeping our Armed 
Forces ready to defend our country. 

Our Nation has lost a man who will 
never be replaced and I have lost a 
friend I shall miss very much. I am 
pleased that Carl Vinson died secure 
in the knowledge that he did his very 
best and that his country will long be 
greatful that he did.e 
@ Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Speaker, last 
week Carl Vinson died, but this occa- 
sion today should not be so much one 
of mourning for his passing as of cele- 
brating his very full 97 years of life. 

For the legacies of Mr. Carl's career 
are all around us and will continue to 
keep his memory alive long after we 
have departed the Congress: 
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The modern U.S. Navy, which in 
large part he created as chairman of 
first the House Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee and later the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee; 

An unswerving commitment to mili- 
tary preparedness, but also to the 
principle of civilian control of the 
armed services; 

A firm respect for and mastery of 
parliamentary procedures, including 
the seemingly out-of-fashion trait of 
courtesy; and 

A living demonstration that govern- 
ment can meet legitimate national 
needs when directed by competent and 
dedicated public servants. 

We are all in his debt, but those of 
us from Georgia feel a special pride 
for this man who, though a confidant 
of Presidents and a keeper of the 
mighty arsenal of American democra- 
cy, always remained a citizen of Bald- 
win County.e 
@ Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 1, my State lost a great Georgian 
and our country lost a great American. 

Carl Vinson lived to be 97 years old; 
he served in the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives longer than any other 
Member. His remarkable career, which 
encompassed the administrations of 
eight Presidents, spanned a period of 
unparalleled change and advancement 
in the area of defense weapons alone, 
from the crude and almost primitive 
to the most sophisticated. 

Before retiring at the age of 81 
years, Mr. Vinson chaired the power- 
ful House Armed Services Committee 
for 14 years. The defense of our coun- 
try was a first priority with him. His 
dedication to this principle earned him 
the name of “Mr. Defense.” He ac- 
quired the name of “Swamp Fox” as a 
tribute to his canny flair for House 
strategy. 

It was this understanding of the 
Congress and mastery of its workings, 
combined with his determination to 
make the United States a military 
power second to none, that led Fleet 
Adm. Chester W. Nimitz to say: 

I do not know where this country would 
have been after December 7, 1941, if it had 
not had the ships and the know-how to 
build more ships fast, for which one Vinson 
bill after another was responsible. 

For his unequaled contributions to 
defense, Mr. Vinson during his life- 
time received every tribute. The House 
Armed Services Committee Room 
bears his name. He received the Medal 
of Freedom, the highest civilian award 
in our Nation. When the U.S.S. Carl 
Vinson was launched last year, it 
marked the first time in our history 
that a Navy ship was named for a 
living American. 

For all his power, accomplishment, 
and honor, Carl Vinson remained a 
man of simple tastes and basic beliefs. 
For all the widely reported colorful ec- 
centricities of his personality, Carl 
Vinson remained a man of feeling and 
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character. He was a gentleman in the 
best sense of the word. He lived and 
conducted his work with honesty and 
great dignity. Herein lies the true 
secret of his greatness. Carl Vinson 
was an unpretentious model of person- 
al integrity and energetic commitment 
to the national interest always. 

The life of Carl Vinson was long; it 

was good; and it was productive. The 
life of Carl Vinson should be studied, 
lauded, and emulated. I did not have 
the privilege of knowing Carl Vinson 
very well personally, but I take pride 
in the fact that I share with him the 
common heritage of State and 
Nation. 
@ Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege when I came to the Con- 
gress in 1963 to become acquainted 
with the late former Representative 
Carl Vinson, whose memory we extol 
today. 

Mr. Speaker, the privilege of this as- 
sociation, the opportunity to observe 
Carl Vinson in action on the floor of 
this Chamber in behalf of measures 
promoting our national security, are 
among the most treasured experiences 
of my entire career of service in this 
body. 

Carl Vinson was a decent, honorable, 
completely forthright and candid indi- 
vidual who earned a large part of his 
reputation by reason of the faith and 
confidence which other Members of 
this body were able to repose in him. 
His judgment was as infallible as 
human judgments are capable of 
being. His knowledge of our defense 
needs and potential exceeded that of 
any of his colleagues and equaled that 
of many who served professionally in 
the armed services of our Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, this exceptional qual- 

ity of leadership and representation in 
this great legislative body merits the 
praise and respect of all of our citi- 
zens. Indeed, Carl Vinson is honored 
even beyond our national borders by 
political and military leaders from 
around the world. We mark with sad- 
ness and deepest gratitude today the 
passing from the scene of a truly out- 
standing American. 
@ Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleagues in the Congress 
today, in paying tribute to Carl 
Vinson, who was one of our distin- 
guished leaders in the House of Repre- 
sentatives for many years. An able, 
dedicated Member of the House of 
Representatives and holder of the all- 
time record for service in this body, 
with over 50 years service. 

He was a dedicated public servant 
who was familiar in every detail with 
the rules he helped to establish. As 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee for many years, he always suc- 
ceeded in passing his bills, giving full 
answers to all questions that were pro- 
pounded by any of the Members con- 
cerning any part of the legislation. His 
concept of public trust was without 
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parallel and never did he hesitate to 
speak out against any proposal which 
he felt was not sound and not in the 
best interest of our people. Words are 
inadequate to fully appraise Carl Vin- 
son’s tremendous capacity for loyalty 
and love of his country. In every posi- 
tion he held, either private or public, 
he achieved distinction, and his service 
in all of his assignments was marked 
by a high sense of conscience and 
duty. 

Carl Vinson will have a high place in 
the history of this country and in the 
hearts of his countrymen. His charac- 
ter, his achievements, and his faithful 
service will be an inspiration to gen- 
erations yet to come. 

Mr. Speaker, I extend my deepeest 
sympathy to the members of his 
family.e 
Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, June 1, we not only lost a 
great Georgian—we lost a great Ameri- 
can. 

To fellow Members of the House of 
Representatives Carl Vinson was a 
legend—as Mr. Defense and as a man 
who could win reelection 25 times. 

But back home in Milledgeville, Ga., 
he was Uncle Carl. A real “Georgia 
boy,” he was born in 1883 in Milledge- 
ville, attended Middle Georgia Acade- 
my and Agricultural College—now the 
Georgia Military Academy—and re- 
ceived his law degree from Mercer 
University in Macon. 

Mr. Vinson started his congressional 
career in 1914 and served until his re- 
tirement in 1965—longer than anyone 
in history. And that was just the be- 
ginning. Except for 1953 and 1954, 
when the Republicans controlled Con- 
gress, he was the chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee 
from 1949 until his retirement. 

Carl Vinson was a mighty figure in 
public life. In 1950, when mentioned as 
a possible Secretary of Defense, the 
House rose to give him an ovation. Mr. 
Vinson dismissed all suggestions that 
he take the post saying, “Shucks, I'd 
rather go on running the Pentagon 
from up here.” 

Carl Vinson was also a man who 
could look to the future when think- 
ing about our country’s defense. He 
was an early and strong supporter of 
airpower. And during World War II, 
Fleet Adm. Ernest J. King, Chief of 
Naval Operations, had such respect 
for the Georgia Democrat that he 
relied on him to put through programs 
that lacked support elsewhere in Gov- 
ernment. 

Our Nation’s fourth nuclear carrier 
is named the U.S.S. Carl Vinson. But 
it is hard to imagine how many areas 
involving our present day Navy and 
armed services bear the mark of Carl 
Vinson and his years in Congress. 

Carl Vinson was a good politician 
and he knew his own power, but he 
Was more concerned that the military 
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remember that it served under the di- 
rection of a government elected by ci- 
vilians. 

I could go on and on talking about 
Carl Vinson the man, his achieve- 
ments, and his career. But one of the 
best things we can say about Carl 
Vinson is that he led a full and rich 
life knowing that he could return to 
Milledgeville confident he had done 
his life’s work well. 

If you have never been to Milledge- 
ville, Ga., it is a beautiful town nestled 
almost right in the middle of our great 
State. It is a good ways from Washing- 
ton and not very close to the ocean. It 
is a high tribute to an outstanding 
leader that he could be such an impor- 
tant part of events and activities so far 
away, but still come home to Milledge- 
ville, Ga., as Uncle Carl.“ 6 
@ Mr. DE ta GARZA. Mr. Speaker, 
having come to the Congress in 1965, 
the 89th Congress, I missed the oppor- 
tunity of knowing and working with 
Congressman Carl Vinson—a man I 
greatly admired. 

It is nothing less than fitting and 
proper that we today honor him be- 
cause I feel no one will ever again 
match the record of service this dedi- 
cated gentleman made to his country. 
His tenure of 50-plus years is a record. 

When I first came to Congress and 
was in the Cannon Building there 
were still those who had served with 
him in that building where he kept his 
office for so long before being one of 
the first tenants to move into the Ray- 
burn Building where the House Armed 
Services Committee room is fittingly 
dedicated to him. 

But despite all this I felt as though I 

knew him. In fact, my predecessor, Joe 
Kilgore, served under Chairman 
Vinson on the House Armed Services 
Committee. When he would come 
home he regularly mentioned this 
great American in his speeches. I feel 
as though he is a part of my herit- 
age. 
@ Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am honored to have the opportu- 
nity to speak today in memory of a 
great man who has done much for the 
betterment of America, Carl Vinson. 
The former Member of the House of 
Representatives died last week after 
giving over half a century of service in 
the Congress. 

Mr. Vinson was dedicated to main- 
taining a strong national defense for 
the protection of this country 
throughout his congressional career. 
From the time he was first appointed 
to the Naval Affairs Committee in 
1914, until he retired as chairman of 
the House Armed Services Committee, 
Mr. Vinson remained steadfast in his 
conviction for guaranteeing that 
America would be safe for democra- 


In 1965, as a freshman Congressman, 
I soon realized that the legacy of Carl 
Vinson and his role as a benefactor to 
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this Nation was fresh in the minds of 
my colleagues. His hard work and per- 
severance, which helped prepare 
America for her dealings with the foes 
of the free world prompted the Geor- 
gian statesman to declare: 

I don’t go along with the prophets of 
doom. We are the world’s leading nation. 
We will continue to be the world’s leading 
nation. 

Let us hope that the ideals and aspi- 

rations of this honorable man have 
not passed with him, but rather that 
the idea of a strong and free America 
will take root as an everlasting tribute 
to this great public servant, Carl 
Vinson. 
@ Mr. HATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join with the other members of the 
Georgia delegation and the 97th Con- 
gress in paying tribute to former Rep- 
resentative Carl Vinson of Georgia 
who died last week at the age of 97. As 
a congressional leader, Georgia states- 
man, and Christian gentleman, Carl 
Vinson made a lasting contribution to 
this great Nation. His 50 years of serv- 
ice in the U.S. Congress serve as an in- 
spiration to us all. 

First elected to the Congress in 1914, 
Carl Vinson served with nine Ameri- 
can Presidents ranging from Woodrow 
Wilson to Lyndon Johnson. As chair- 
man of the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee for 16 years and as chairman of 
the House Armed Services Committee, 
Vinson became the Nation’s foremost 
proponent of a strong national defense 
and was the father of the United 
States modern Navy. Through this 
strength and leadership he helped to 
forge America into the premier world 
power of the 20th century. 

Throughout his career, Vinson 
served his people with dignity and 
honor. He was indeed a model Con- 
gressman whose dedication and loyal- 
ty to his constituents was matched by 
a great love for his State and his 
Nation. He was a man of great humil- 
ity, integrity, and conviction. He repre- 
sented the very best that American 
Government has to offer. 

In his first speech to Congress, 
Vinson established a strong founda- 
tion for his tenure in office by stress- 
ing the importance of a strong and 
stable America at peace. “I devoutly 
hope that the casting of every gun and 
the building of every ship will be done 
with a prayer for the peace of Amer- 
ica,” he stated. “I have at heart no sec- 
tional nor political interest but only 
the Republic’s safety.” 

Today, let us remember these words 
as we remember the contributions of 
this great man. And let us recommit 
ourselves to the high ideals of Ameri- 
can government for which he stood. 

Carl Vinson truly served us well.e 
Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, a 
legend has departed this land. Carl 
Vinson was “Mr. Navy” to generations 
of navymen. Strong salty admirals had 
their knees turn to jelly it is said upon 
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being informed they were to testify 
before Carl Vinson. We need more of 
his kind today. But fer his work it 
might have taken a lot longer for our 
Navy to regain control of the seas 
during World War II. However, his in- 
terest was also in the broader range of 
defending our country and he was also 
known as Mr. Defense to some. 

His service to his country, the Con- 
gress and his home State of Georgia 
was exceedingly long and honorable. 
He was the prosecuting attorney of 
Baldwin County from 1906 to 1909. He 
was a member of the Georgia State 
House from 1909 to 1912 where he 
served as speaker pro tempore in 1911. 
He served as a judge in the county 
court in Baldwin County from 1912 to 
1914. Following this he served 50 years 
in the House of Representatives from 
1914 till 1965. While in the House he 
was also called the Swamp Fox for his 
grasp of parliamentary procedures and 
strategies in guiding his bills through 
to passage. 

It is indeed fitting that there is a nu- 
clear aircraft carrier being fitted out 
called the U.S.S. Carl Vinson. This 
will be a really fine tribute to the man 
who contributed so much to our two- 
ocean Navy in the past. Hopefully, the 
U.S. S. Carl Vinson will sail proudly 
with a new two-ocean Navy, and the 
Honorable Carl Vinson can rest easily 
knowing his country is well defended. 
Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I appreciate the gentleman from Geor- 
gia arranging for this special order 
this afternoon in order that we might 
pay tribute to the late Carl Vinson. 

It was not my privilege to serve with 
Chairman Vinson, but as a member of 
the House Armed Services Committee 
I am very much aware of the tremen- 
dous contributions he made to Ameri- 
ca's national defense during his long 
and distinguished career in the U.S. 
House of Representatives. The spirit 
and philosophy of Carl Vinson for a 
strong Armed Forces as a means of 
preserving world peace is still very 
much evident in our committee. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the most impor- 
tant legacies Carl Vinson left to his 
fellow Americans was his successful 
effort to build a strong U.S. Navy. He 
long ago recognized the need for the 
United States to be able to assure that 
the sealanes of the world remain open 
to free and open trade between all 
countries. And more importantly that 
the United States have access to criti- 
cal raw materials that we do not have 
within our own borders. Today we do 
have a strong and capable Navy and I 
believe it is thanks mainly to Chair- 
man Vinson. 

There will never be but one Carl 
Vinson and we can be thankful that 
he dedicated his life to public service 
in the Congress. We who follow in 
Chairman Vinson’s footsteps will 
never be able to fill his shoes, but by 
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trying to do so we will be committing 
ourselves to maintaining a strong and 
free America. 

@ Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, few if 
any have ever matched the achieve- 
ments of Carl Vinson both in Con- 
gress, and as promoter and defender of 
the vital defense interests of this 
country. He was of the rare breed who 
is a master of legislative processes, and 
at the same time clearly sees the na- 
tional policy needs and goals. 

As a small town lawyer and politi- 
cian from Milledgeville, Ga., he never 
lost his touch with the common folk 
back home during his record 50 years 
service in the House. Yet in Washing- 
ton, he justly deserved the sobriquet 
“Swamp Fox“ for his legislative skills 
in the National Capital. 

Carl Vinson probably will be remem- 
bered most for his efforts over the 
years in behalf of our Armed Forces, 
starting with the pre-World War II 
years when too many Americans were 
infected with pacifism, isolationism, 
and antimilitarism. As chairman of 
the House Naval Affairs Committee 
before Pearl Harbor, he along with 
other distinguished Americans, Presi- 
dent Franklin Delano Roosevelt and 
Speaker Sam Rayburn, labored hard 
to raise U.S. defense preparedness at 
least part way toward the strength 
they knew would be necessary in the 
years to come. 

When I came to Congress as a fresh- 
man 32 years ago, “Admiral” Vinson 
was already long established as a 
power in the House of Representatives 
as chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee and as a leading guardian 
of the Defense Establishment. It was 
an honor for me to have been associat- 
ed with him as a legislative colleague 
over the following years until his re- 
tirement in 1964. He still stands today 
as one whose example we should 
follow in terms of devotion to our 
country. o 
@ Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I never 
had the privilege of knowing the late 
Carl Vinson, but I have felt his pres- 
ence strongly in the 8% years I have 
served on the House Armed Services 
Committee. 

It is evident that Carl Vinson was a 
leader of immense vision and total 
commitment to our national security. 
He earned the deep respect of his 
countrymen and world leaders abroad. 

The soft-spoken but awe-inspiring 
gentleman from Milledgeville, Ga., 
was a legendary figure who was instru- 
mental in enacting monumental legis- 
lation to prepare the United States for 
World War II. He correctly foresaw 
the need for a great and modern US. 
Navy. 

Mr. Speaker, all Americans are 
deeply indebted to this great person. 
He is gone. But his sense of commit- 
ment to a viable national defense ca- 
pability will not be forgotten. 
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Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I had 
great admiration for Carl Vinson. He 
was, as everyone knows, a great Ameri- 
can who loved his country and 
thought it should be second to none. 

Carl Vinson had another side to his 
personality—and that was that he was 
a warm, considerate person. I had 
many delightful conversations with 
him, and I will long remember his 
advice and counsel. 

All of us are proud of Carl Vinson, 

and the mark he made on history will 
be long remembered. 
Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to join my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives in paying 
tribute to former Congressman Carl 
Vinson, who passed away recently. 

Even though “Uncle Carl” had com- 
pleted his celebrated 50-some years of 
service to the House, the people of 
Georgia, and the Nation. When I was 
elected in 1970, his name was still 
echoing in the Halls and Chambers of 
the Congress then—as now. 

His work—especially in the area of 
national defense—deserves the acco- 
lades of all freedom-loving Americans 
who, in many ways, owe the safeguard- 
ing of these cherished freedoms 
through many of the turbulent years 
of the mid-20th century to this man. 
His powerful leadership of the House 
Armed Services Committee produced 
excellence in our military services as 
well as worldwide military superiority. 

I extend to his family and loved ones 

my sincerest condolences.@ 
@ Mr. CORRADA. Mr. Speaker, I join 
my colleagues today in paying tribute 
to Carl Vinson who passed away last 
week at the age of 97. 

Although I did not have the pleas- 
ure of serving with him in the House 
of Representatives, his legacy, after 50 
years of service, is felt by every 
Member of this body. 

His service to our country and his 

dedication to maintaining a strong na- 
tional defense is well known to all of 
us. For this we owe him a debt of 
gratitude and I am sure he will not be 
soon forgotten. 
@ Mr. HARTNETT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great honor that I join my col- 
leagues in a tribute to former Con- 
gressman Carl Vinson. Known as Mr. 
Defense, Congressman Vinson served 
in the House of Representatives 
longer than anyone in history, from 
1914 to 1965. His dedication and com- 
mitment to our country’s national de- 
fense was unsurpassed. 

Following in the footsteps of Mr. 
Vinson, was Mendel Rivers, the former 
South Carolina Congressman who rep- 
resented the district which I now 
serve. Both men were chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee and 
are widely known for their great ac- 
complishments toward preserving our 
national security and making America 
a superpower among the world. 
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Although a soft-spoken man, Mr. 
Vinson possessed a wealth of knowl- 
edge and understanding that will 
surely be missed. 

Mr. EVANS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to announce at this point 
that I will be introducing a resolution 
to have the remarks of my colleagues 
in tribute to Congressman Vinson 
bound and would urge their cosponsor- 
ship of this resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


(Mr. EVANS of Iowa asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 

Mr. EVANS of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
during the week of June 1, 1981, I was 
absent due to official business as a 
member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. During that time, I missed roll- 
call votes Nos. 54-64. Had I been 
present, I would have voted as follows: 

Rolicall No. 54, on suspending the 
rules and passing H.R. 3499, the Veter- 
ans’ Health Care Act of 1981, I would 
have voted “aye”; 

Rolicall No. 55, on suspending the 
rules and passing H.R. 2136, the con- 
struction and acquisition of national 
cemeteries, I would have voted “aye”; 

Rolicall No. 56, on suspending the 
rules and passing H.R. 3337, the 
Youth Employment Demonstration 
Amendments of 1981, I would have 
voted “aye”; 

Rollcall No. 57, on suspending the 
rules and passing H.R. 1100, the Pris- 
oner-of-War Benefits and Health-Care 
Services Act of 1981, I would have 
voted “aye”; 

Rollcall No. 58, on suspending the 
rules and passing H.R. 3423, the Veter- 
ans Training and Business Loan Act of 
1981, I would have voted “aye”; 

Rolicall No. 59, on suspending the 
rules and passing H.R. 2039, the veter- 
ans’ home loan guarantees, I would 
have voted “aye”; 

Rolicall No. 60, on suspending the 
rules and agreeing to House Concur- 
rent Resolution 76, expressing the 
sense of Congress for the Secretary of 
the Army to place a plaque in Arling- 
ton Cemetery for Armed Forces mem- 
bers who died in the Iranian hostage 
rescue attempt, I would have voted 
“aye”: 

Rolicall No. 61, on the preferential 
motion by Mr. Contre to concur in 
Senate amendment No. 17 to the con- 
ference report on H.R. 3512, supple- 
mental appropriations for fiscal year 
1981, I would have voted “aye”; 

Rolicall No. 62, on the amendment 
by Mr. Kocovsexk to deauthorize the 
Department of the Army from acquir- 
ing 244,000 acres of land in Colorado 
to be used for training purposes by 
Fort Carson, I would have voted “no”; 
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Rolicall No. 63, on the amendment 
by Mr. Bontor of Michigan to deauth- 
orize the construction of the Pine 
Bluff, Ark., binary chemical weapons 
facility, I would have voted “no”; and 

Rolicall No. 64, on final passage of 
H.R. 3455, military construction au- 
thorizations for fiscal year 1982, I 
would have voted “aye.” 


ENFORCE SPENDING CUTS 


(Mr. SMITH of Alabama asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute.) 

Mr. SMITH of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, I urge my fellow colleagues to take 
whatever action is necessary to hold 
outlays near the fiscal year 1981 
target of $695.45 billion earlier set by 
Congress. 

Any attempts to exceed the budget 
outlay target should be viewed as a de- 
liberate sabotage of the expressed will 
of Congress and the American people. 

The leadership is headed for a colli- 
sion with the people’s party if it tries 
to restore the $35 billion Congress 
asked the House and Senate commit- 
tees to cut in the blueprint we adopted 
last month. 

It is insincere—little more than a 
charade—to ask committees to meet 
their targets for program cuts while at 
the same time encouraging committee 
members to propose amendments that 
would restore money for social pro- 
grams and exceed those targets. 

The House leadership is mistaken 
when it says that the President does 
not understand the working class in 
America. It is the House leadership 
that is out of touch with the working 
people in this country. It is still sing- 
ing the same old tune of higher taxes, 
higher spending, and confused prior- 
ities while three out of five Americans 
support the President’s proposals to 
cut Federal spending and reduce taxes. 

If the House leadership understood 
working America, there would be no 
need to compromise on whether or not 
taxes should be reduced. It would 
know that 7 out of 10 Americans, 69 
percent, feel spending 2 hours and 49 
minutes each day on the job from Jan- 
uary 1 until May 10 just to meet tax 
obligations is beyond their call of 
duty. 

What the administration is trying to 
do is simple. It is trying to avert eco- 
nomic assistance, bring under control 
a Federal deficit that was rolling along 
at nearly $60 billion a year when I 
took office, reduce the role of the Fed- 
eral Government in our lives, and re- 
store State and local responsibilities to 
State and local governments. The ad- 
ministration is trying to return com- 
monsense, sanity if you will, to the 
problems that confront us. 

The American people cleaned house 
last November and they have every 
right to topple the house the leader- 
ship built if Congress does not get its 
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house in order and put to rest its 
wornout tax-and-spend approach to 
meet our every need. 


UNITED STATES SHOULD NOT 
CONDEMN ISRAEL NOR SHUT 
OFF AID 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. Kemp) is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, before ev- 
eryone rushes to judgment about 
Israel and its recent air strike on the 
nuclear reactor near Baghdad, and 
before the administration makes a de- 
cision on whether or not it should 
meet a planned delivery of F-16’s to 
Israel, which I understand is immi- 
nent, I would like to share my prespec- 
tive on this issue. I have just returned 
from Israel; I flew all night to be here 
for this session of Congress. I recog- 
nize that there are not many Members 
of Congress in the Chambers today be- 
cause of this pro forma session, but I 
consider this issue so very important, 
and I want to answer some of the hys- 
teria that surrounds this Israeli strike 
on Iraq’s nuclear reactor. 

I wanted to take this time therefore 
to bring the perspective of someone 
who has been on the scene for the last 
5 days in Israel. 

I was in Israel at the invitation of 
the Israel-United States Chamber of 
Commerce, and gave a speech Sunday 
in Tel Aviv to that prestigious group 
of Israeli business leaders. I met with 
Prime Minister Begin, Sunday morn- 
ing and with the Finance Minister, Mr. 
Yoram Aridor a good friend of mine. I 
also had the pleasure of visiting with 
the shadow cabinet of Shimon Peres 
on Sunday, and was planning to leave 
for the United States Monday night 
when news came that the Israel Air 
Force had taken out what is called 
Tammuz I reactor, the Iraqi nuclear 
facility, which was to become oper- 
ational, that is, active, in July or 
August, according to Israeli intelli- 
gence and other informed sources. 

I canceled my trip back, decided to 
ask for a meeting with Prime Minister 
Begin—which he graciously granted. 
Tuesday morning, before his emergen- 
cy Cabinet meeting at the Knesset, I 
met with Mr. Begin, General Sharon, 
and the Chief of Intelligence, General 
Sagi. I also had meetings with Ambas- 
sador Samuel Lewis and the Army at- 
taché at the American Embassy in 
Israel, before flying to Matulla, a 
small town near the Golan Heights 
just south of the Lebanese border. 
There I met with Saad Haddad— 
Major Haddad is the leader of the 
Free Lebanese Army—and Christian 
Lebanese who are working with the 
Moslems and Druzer in Lebanon to 
free their country from the threat of 
takeover by Syria and the PLO. 
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Let me say, parenthetically, that I 
am going to make further remarks on 
the subject of Lebanon and the Leba- 
nese crisis at a later time. But I would 
say that anyone in this Chamber or in 
this country who does not recognize 
that Lebanon, once a peaceful coun- 
try, which would have been a signato- 
ry to the Camp David accords but for 
the pressure of Soviet interference 
and Syrian and PLO domination, has 
become a tragically war-torn and be- 
leaguered country. It almost brings 
tears to one’s eyes to talk about what 
is happening in Lebanon to Christians 
and Moslems alike who are trying to 
free Lebanon of outside trespassers. 
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Let me say further that Syria right 
now controls 45 percent of Lebanon, 
and the PLO controls 20 percent, so 
two-thirds of Lebanon is dominated by 
Syria and the PLO, clients of the 
Soviet Union. 

We all pray and hope that Philip 
Habib’s mission is a success. It is very 
important to this country, to Israel, 
and to people in the Middle East. 

But I did want at least to say that 
behind the Syrian move into Lebanon 
is not only the irredentist view of 
“Greater Syria,” which has been held 
by Syria for many years, but also the 
heavy hand of the Soviet Union. One 
always needs to take Soviet designs 
into account when viewing the Middle 
East from a perspective of reality. 

I would like to summarize, Mr. 
Speaker, my views on the Israeli air 
strike on the reactor in Irag, which 
has caused such consternation in 
many circles and on many newspaper 
editorial pages. 

I hope my colleagues will not rush to 
judge Israel. I am disappointed, Mr. 
Speaker, that the State Department 
condemned Israel before all of the 
facts were in. But let me say that I am 
particularly concerned and disturbed, 
frankly, that there has been no con- 
demnation of Iraq for its attempt to 
develop a nuclear arms threat, nor of 
France and Italy for encouraging Iraq. 

I am sure that in many Arab coun- 
tries right now, in their heart of 
hearts, people are glad that Israel 
took out that nuclear reactor. They 
will not say it. But clearly Iraq’s incip- 
ient nuclear capability was a threat 
not only to Israel, but to its Arab 
neighbors as well, and a threat to the 
stability of the Middle East. Particu- 
larly in view of the rather extreme 
statements that have been made in 
the last few years by Saddam Hussein, 
the Iraqi leader, it seems to me that 
one should be very careful before 
making a judgment about Israel’s at- 
tempt to, in Menachim Begin’s words, 
prevent a holocaust in the Middle 
East. Newspapers today quoted him as 
saying, “There will never be another 
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holocaust in the history of the Jewish 
people. Never again, never again!“ 

One cannot help but admire a nation 
and a leadership that sees so clearly 
its self-defense and its needs for sur- 
vival. That does not mean that one 
should endorse every act or every 
statement of Israel or its foreign 
policy. But as someone who has fol- 
lowed this issue for quite some time 
and has met personally with many of 
the Israeli leaders, both in the Labor 
and Likud Parties, I want to make this 
point here today: After exhaustive 
diplomatic efforts, not only by Israel, 
but by the United States, to get Paris 
and Rome to stop the transfer of nu- 
clear technology and enriched urani- 
um that would give Iraq the ability to 
develop nuclear weapons, and to dis- 
suade the Iraqis from developing this 
type of capability, it is my belief, Mr. 
Speaker, that Israel’s action was not 
only inevitable, but justified, in terms 
of its self-interest and self-defense. As 
time goes on, I believe that Israel’s 
action will be proven justified in the 
eyes of the free world as well. 

Mr. LEVITAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEMP. I would be giad to yield 
to my friend, the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

Mr. LEVITAS. I thank my colleague, 
the gentleman from New York, for 
yielding. I want to compliment him 
both for taking the time to address 
this issue at a time when it needs to be 
addressed and also for the words that 
he has spoken. He is to be commended 
for the plea he has made to those of 
us in this body and to the administra- 
tion to reserve judgment and to look 
at the facts surrounding this very 
critical event in the Middle East, the 
Israeli attack on the Iraqi nuclear 
reactor. 

I think some of the points the gen- 
tleman has already made bear out a 
feeling that I have had since I heard 
the startling news, that is that the Is- 
raelis knew that their very survival 
was at stake. It was not a question of 
an aggressive, preemptive strike 
against a peace-loving neighbor with 
no hostile intent. It was a defensive 
measure, vital to the very survival of a 
small nation. It was not an aggressive 
act. It was self-defense. You do not 
have to wait until you have been hit to 
defend yourself. It may be too late 
then. 

One has only to look at the geogra- 
phy of that part of the world. Israel is 
a tiny nation. The dropping of one or 
two or, at the most, three atomic 
weapons in that small area could total- 
ly destroy the State of Israel. 

And is that farfetched? Indeed it is 
not, because of the very words of the 
President of Iraq over the past several 
years—that his purpose was the de- 
struction of Israel. 

We should recall that during the 
Kennedy administration’s Cuban mis- 
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sile crisis, we were willing to confront 
the Soviet Union with a risk of war be- 
cause of the threat posed to the 
United States by the presence of Rus- 
sian missiles in Cuba. 

Mr. KEMP. Let me take my time 
back for a few minutes to say that the 
gentleman is right on target with 
regard to the intent behind the drive 
to develop weapons. When Iran in 
September attacked Iraq’s nuclear re- 
actor, Saddam Hussein said to the 
Iranians, “Why do you worry? Our nu- 
clear project is not aimed at you; it is 
aimed at Israel.” 

And the Iraqi Foreign Minster Ham- 
madi recently said that he cannot tell 
the world, or the United States, that 
its purpose is not to develop nuclear 
weapons. And for an 86-month period, 
Iraq refused to allow the International 
Atomic Energy Agency to inspect the 
site of this reactor. At a time when 
Iraq is buying weapons-grade enriched 
uranium and seeking advice on how to 
build a nuclear weapons program, 
there should be a clear perception of 
the threat that the gentleman men- 
tions. An Iraqi nuclear weapons capa- 
bility poses a threat not only to Israel 
but to other Arab nations whose inter- 
ests diverge from Iraq’s anti-American 
posture. 

I again yield to my friend, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr LEVITAS. I thank my colleague 
for yielding, and I think the point he 
makes and the information he brings 
to bear on this underscores the point I 
was making. 

There is another point I think has 
failed to receive adequate attention in 
this whole discussion, and again it re- 
lates to the relationship between the 
State of Israel and Iraq. 

Iraq alone, of all of the nations in- 
volved in the 1948 war between the 
Arabs and Israel, did not sign the 1949 
armistice agreement. Israel and Iraq 
are still in a state of war. How can an 
enemy in war protest the acts of its 
adversary? 

Mr. KEMP. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct. Most of the nations sur- 
rounding Israel signed the armistice. 
Iraq is one of the few that technically 
is still at war with Israel, as the gentle- 
man points out. 

Mr. LEVITAS. And that is the point, 
I think, that must be made. Israel and 
Iraq are still in a state of war because 
Iraq failed to sign the armistice in 
1949 and rejected the cease-fire at the 
end of the 1973 war. 

So, therefore, Israel and Iraq are at 
war. It is only because the nations are 
not geographically contiguous that 
there is not ongoing hostility; that is 
coupled with the fact that Iraq has 
made its intentions toward Israel 
known. 

The purpose of developing this 
atomic reactor in a nation as oil-rich 
as Iraq was certainly not to supply 
energy needs for that nation. It was 
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quite clear. And I must say that there 
are many occasions when I wish and 
hope that our country exercises the 
same skill, the same will, and the same 
determination to protect our vital in- 
terests as the leaders of the State of 
Israel have done to protect theirs. 

No one likes war. No one wants to 
see death and destruction. The death 
of any one person is tragic. Peace and 
stability in the Middle East is our goal. 
The most common word that you hear 
in Israel, is shalom, peace. Peace is 
more important to the State of Israel 
because of its location, because of its 
economy, because of its size, than 
almost any other country in the world. 
But the Israelis know that you cannot 
have peace unilaterally and you 
cannot have peace by being pushed 
around and waiting for your avowed 
enemies to destroy you. The Israelis 
have the will and the skill to protect 
their interests when they are threat- 
ened. In this instance, truly, the sur- 
vival of the State of Israel was at 
stake, and the action taken was totally 
consistent with Israel’s defense needs 
against a hostile enemy with whom 
they are still at war. In the last analy- 
sis this action may make a long-term 
contribution to peace, for peace comes 
through strength. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
the gentleman on his position in this 
matter. 


The gentleman talked quite elo- 
quently on behalf of Israel about the 
chances for peace in the Middle East. 
And I know the gentleman would also 


agree with me that, as the Soviet 
Union encroaches on the Middle East, 
with an eye to securing the oilfields, 
and a corridor to the Indian Ocean, 
and as the Soviets further trespass 
upon Africa, both north and south, it 
is of paramount interest to this coun- 
try to be very careful not to view the 
actions of its allies from a one-dimen- 
sional perspective. 

I was upset the other day at a letter 
released from the State Department 
which implied that Israel’s attack on 
the PLO camp in Lebanon was some- 
how damaging the chances for the suc- 
cess of the Habib mission. Well, it is 
interesting that the Habib mission is 
still going on. Ambassador Habib is in 
Beirut today. He is going to go on to 
Damascus. He will end up this week 
with Mr. Begin in Jerusalem. 

What threatens the success of 
Habib's efforts is not Israeli airstrikes, 
but the intransigence of a Syrian- 
PLO-Soviet coalition that exercises ab- 
solute control over two-thirds of Leba- 
non, Yet many of our opinionmakers 
in the United States seem to think 
that this external intervention is just 
an abstract concept. But the reality is 
harsh. There are 12 Soviet rifle divi- 
sions on the north border of Iran and 
Iraq, 20 divisions in Afghanistan, and 
the capability to activate another 30 
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divisions on the southern part of 
Soviet Russia. There is also the Soviet 
Navy in the Indian Ocean, in the Pa- 
cific Ocean, and in the Atlantic Ocean. 
Yet somehow our opinionmakers con- 
sider these issues to be just abstrac- 
tions. They are not. And it takes a 
trip, sometimes, to a foreign country, 
maybe India, Israel, or Lebanon, to un- 
derstand the real world and the very 
real problems confronting our Nation 
and our allies. 

I want to make it clear, as I wind 
down my remarks, that I plan to intro- 
duce some further evidence into the 
Recorp at this point. 

First a series of press statements re- 
vealing Iraq’s intentions with regard 
to atomic weapons: 


BacHpap, October 4, 1980 (Al Tawrah).— 
“The Iranian people should not fear the 
Iraqi nuclear reactor which is not intended 
to be used against Iran but against the ‘Zi- 
onist enemy'.“ (Al Tawrah is the official 
organ of the Iraqi Revolutionary Command 
Council). 

BAGHDAD, August 19, 1980 (Iraqi News 
Agency).—“President Saddam Hussein has 
stressed that a decision better than boycott- 
ing the states that move their embassies to 
Arab Jerusalem is to destroy Tel Aviv with 
bombs. He added that until the possibility 
of responding to the enemy with bombs be- 
comes available, all available weapons must 
be used with the help of the Arab broth- 
ers. . . The president concluded his speech 
by stressing that when the time comes for 
Iraq to vent its anger on the Zionist entity, 
it will do so.” 

Lonpon, July 22, 1980 (The Times).—In a 
report on Saddam Hussein's meeting with 
journalists on July 21, 1980: “President Hus- 
sein implied several times that Arab nations 
would be able to use atomic weapons, adding 
after his denial of any intention to make a 
bomb—that enemy to be totally different in 
the very near future.” 

June 27, 1980 (The International Herald 
Tribune). Naim Haddad, senior member 
of Iraq’s ruling revolutionary command 
council stated at a meeting of the Arab 
League in 1977: ‘The Arabs must get an 
atom bomb. The Arab countries should pos- 
sess whatever is necessary to defend them- 
selves.’ ” 

Paris, January 31, 1980 (Al Watan al 
Arabi). Saddam Hussein in an interview to 
the newspaper: “Any state which wants to 
use the atom for military purposes should 
reach a special scientific and technological 
level in all fields, not only in the nuclear 
field.” 

September 29, 1979 (Speech by Mr. 
Haidar).—Iragi ambassador to Brazil on the 
occasion of the signing of a nuclear coopera- 
tion agreement: “If our enemy Israel is close 
to building an atomic bomb, or already has 
one, what prevents us from developing the 
same capacity?” 

Kuwait, November 30, 1976 (Al Kabas).— 
“Iraqi oil minister, Tayeh Abd el Karim, in 
a speech to OPEC ministers council on No- 
vember 23, 1976 refused to comment on re- 
ports that ‘Iraq will be the first Arab coun- 
try to have the atomic bomb. However, he 
said, Iraq intends to use nuclear energy for 
peaceful purposes. The production of the 
atomic bomb should be a project which all 
Arab states should participate.“ 

LEBANON, September 8, 1975 (Al Usbu Al 
Aradi).—“Saddam Hussein was reported to 
have declared that the acquisition of nucle- 
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ar technology ‘was the first Arab attempt 
towards nuclear arming although the offi- 
cially declared purpose for the construction 
of a reactor was not nuclear weapons.“ 


And second, Mr. Speaker, I read 
with interest the editorial in today’s 
Wall Street Journal concerning Isra- 
el’s strike in Iraq. In contrast to so 
many commentaries in this country 
and elsewhere that have condemned 
without bothering to understand, the 
Journal’s analysis proceeds from a re- 
alistic assessment of the threat and 
the limited options available to Israel’s 
leadership. I commend the Journal’s 
insights to my colleagues’ considera- 
tion. 

The article follows: 


MOURNING THE BOMB 


An atom bomb for Iraq, we have learned 
in the last 24 hours, has become the latest 
great cause celebre of world opiniondom. 
Various governments, including our own, 
and a lot of pundits have been busily con- 
demning Israel's raid on Iraq’s nuclear reac- 
tor. Our own reaction is that it’s nice to 
know that in Israel we have at least one 
nation left that still lives in the world of re- 
ality. 

What is going on here: Iraq, awash in 
cheap crude oil, wants a big nuclear reactor. 
It rebuffs French suggestions to give up the 
original design and substitute one that does 
not need weapons-grade uranium, which is 
not suitable for use in reactors, but dandy if 
you want to use the reactor to breed pluto- 
nium for weapons. Faced with this evidence, 
the conclusion of world opinion has been— 
everything’s OK, Iraq has signed the nucle- 
ar non-proliferation treaty. 

This kind of silliness has a mysterious 
power to blind most who man foreign minis- 
tries, think tanks and editorial sanctums, Of 
course Iraq was building a bomb. Of course 
its intended target was Israel. Of course, 
given the Iraqi reputation for political nut- 
tiness reaffirmed again in its starting a war 
with Iran, its atom bomb would also have 
been a danger to all its neighbors. We all 
ought to get together and send the Israelis a 
vote of thanks. 

Israel, which is assumed to have its own 
atom bomb but not to have conducted a test 
explosion, was not acting out of some ab- 
stract concern with non-proliferation. It was 
pursuing its own national interest, and in its 
timing also no doubt Prime Minister Begin’s 
political interest in the impending elections. 
Its pre-emptive strike was strong medicine. 

This would not have been necessary, 
though, if the reality that marked the Israe- 
li decision had been present in the United 
States’ non-proliferation policy this last 
decade or so. These efforts more or less 
went out the window when the U.S. refused 
to take sanctions against India’s “peaceful 
nuclear device,” exploded in violation of an 
agreement with the U.S. After this show of 
irresolution, the U.S. could hardly expect to 
persuade, say, the French to pass up sales to 
Iraq. Soon the whole non-proliferation ques- 
tion was lost in the fog of international ne- 
gotiation. 

To give the worriers about Israel their 
due, there is always reason to be concerned 
that any military act could prove to be the 
spark in the tinderbox of the Middle East. 
But we have been under the impression that 
the Middle East wasn’t a very peaceful place 
even before last Sunday. People were being 
blown up on the beaches of Beirut and in 
the redoubts of western Iran. To judge the 
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extent of the silliness, notice that among 
the governments objecting is Iran, locked in 
war with Iraq. Is there any reason to doubt 
that there were sighs of relief in the Saudi 
palaces on learning that Iraq won't have a 
bomb soon. 

Being concerned about the peace of the 
Middle East does not make it necessary to 
be easily deceived about the necessary com- 
ponents for peace. Without a doubt, the 
ability of Israel and Egypt to come to terms 
has contributed mightily to that end, and 
President Carter’s role in aiding that agree- 
ment was a major foreign policy achieve- 
ment. But Lebanon has become a madhouse 
and the Soviet Union, through its surrogate, 
Syria, seems intent on keeping it that way 
to keep the Middle East pot boiling. 

In such a situation, it is not entirely im- 
plausible for the United States to send a 
shuttle diplomat to try to damp down the 
passions and seek out possibilities for a 
modus vivendi. But the best chances for 
peace, to the extent they exist, depend far 
more heavily on balance of power percep- 
tions in the area itself. 

The Israelis are not infallible, but their se- 
curity for 33 years now has depended on 
making careful power judgments. They 
know that their best chances for avoiding 
bloodshed lie in frequently reminding their 
neighbors that they are strong and that 
their wishes are not to be taken lightly. 

The Israeli approach to non-proliferation 
is limited and direct. But their outlook on 
the world and on what it takes to earn the 
world’s respect offers a few lessons we our- 
selves could profitably learn. 


Mr. LEVITAS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I just want to make one 
other observation, because I think the 
gentleman was absolutely right in in- 
cluding two points: No. 1, the strategic 
interests and the interests of the 
United States that we have in this 
area and that are being served by 
some of the actions which our friends 
and allies, the Israelis, have taken in 
recent years, but, also No. 2, the prob- 
lem of Lebanon. Sad, poor Lebanon. A 
troubled, tortured land. It does in fact 
bring tears to your eyes to see the rest 
of the world, almost without opening 
their mouths, without uttering a pro- 
test, stand by to see aggression against 
the poor people of Lebanon that is 
being foisted by the Soviet Union 
through their satellites and through 
their clients, the Syrians and the PLO. 

Mr. KEMP. It is unbelievable. 

Mr. LEVITAS. I have spoken for 
years about the need for this country 
to be concerned about the oppression 
and the attempted liquidation of the 
Christian community in Lebanon. And 
indeed they would have been liquidat- 
ed had it not been for the actions of 
Israel in supporting and defending the 
Christian community of that nation. 
The rest of the world stood by almost 
silently while this tragedy of bleeding 
Lebanon unfolded. Perhaps now that 
the nations of the area and the Soviet 
Union realize Israel's determination, a 
real opportunity for peace in that 
troubled land may occur. Our prayers 
are with the troubled people of Leba- 
non and our prayers are for the suc- 
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cess of Philip Habib’s peace mission so 
that peace and security can come to 
Christian and Moslem alike in Leba- 
non. 


o 1100 


Mr. KEMP. The gentleman makes a 
very important point. There is not a 
Christian in Lebanon who does not 
recognize that he or she lives today be- 
cause Israel is willing to support them 
and give them the assistance that they 
cannot get from any other nation, 
Jewish or Christian, anywhere in the 
world. I want to make just one other 
point, Mr. Speaker—that any action 
by this Congress to cut off assistance 
to Israel would be a mistake not only 
in terms of Israel’s self defense needs, 
but would be contrary to the national 
interest of the United States. 

It is not in our interest to shut off 
assistance, shut off aid, to slow down 
or to drag out or to cut off the sale of 
equipment to Israel, notwithstanding 
the need to hold out a hand of accom- 
modation, friendship, negotiation, and 
diplomacy to Arab countries whenever 
they may be willing to grasp it. 

I was in Israel shortly after Mr. 
Begin and Mr. Sadat met at Ophira. I 
think Mr. Sadat has taken a very cou- 
rageous stand in speaking out on 
behalf of Camp David at a time when 
some, more timid, were suggesting 


that somehow Israel, in pursuing its 
own defense requirements, was threat- 
ening the success of that mission. 

Mr. Sadat, at Ophira just a few days 
ago, suggested that Camp David was 
going to continue. I was pleased to be 


in Israel while both of those leaders 
were recommitting themselves to 
Camp David. It is a shame that Leba- 
non was not able to conclude an ar- 
rangement whereby it, too, might en- 
dorse Camp David. The Lebanese 
would be a part of the peace process 
were it not for the fact that Syria has 
had its eyes on Lebanon for so many 
years. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, Iraq’s 
nuclear design was not an atoms for 
peace program. If it were, there might 
be a different reaction. There certain- 
ly would be a different reaction from 
me. But as has been pointed out by 
the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. 
LEVITAS), as well as by myself, and I 
am sure by others in the days ahead— 
if you look at the threat of Hiroshima- 
sized atomic bombs or a plutonium 
bomb in Baghdad; at the statements 
of Hussein and Hammadi, the Foreign 
Minister of Iraq; at the fact that the 
United States for 2 or 3 years has been 
trying to get France and Italy to stop 
selling enriched uranium to Iraq be- 
cause of our great concern over the po- 
tential consequences. It seems to me 
that the judgment rendered against 
Israel and the condemnation of Israel, 
without regard for the facts, absent 
concern for what was going on in Iraq, 
absent denunciation of Iraqi leaders 
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for their declarations of “holy war” 
against Israel, are serious mistakes. 

I strongly urge the President to 
carry out the delivery of F-16’s to 
Israel on schedule, and I further exac- 
erbate this issue by isolating Israel in 
the free world community. 

As I said, Mr. Speaker, I will be 
speaking about Syria and the attempts 
to work out an accord over Lebanon in 
coming days, but for now I wanted at 
least to speak out on this issue of such 
great moment. 


ECONOMIC RECOVERY TAX ACT 
OF 1981 


Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing, by request, for myself 
and Mr. Hance of Texas, the Presi- 
dent’s tax reduction bill, designed to 
turn around the Nation’s economy and 
move it in the right direction again. 

Specifically, the bill provides for 
substantial reduction of rates for indi- 
vidual taxpayers; for accelerated capi- 
tal cost recovery of investment in 
plant, equipment and real property; 
and for other significant improve- 
ments in tax law. 

The legislation was drafted expedi- 
tiously, in order to have it introduced 
today, before the Committee on Ways 
and Means begins its tax markup. 
There may, therefore, be a need for 
technical adjustments to the measure 
in the days ahead. 

Fundamentally, however, the bill re- 
mains, and will remain, exactly as it 
has been portrayed by the President. 
Its overriding aim is to chart a new 
and upward course for an economy 
burdened by failed concepts and too 
long on the downswing. 

Following is a general explanation of 
the bill: 


TITLE I—INDIVIDUAL TAX RATE REDUCTIONS 


Sec. 101—25 Percent Phased Rate 
Reduction 


Under each of the four present law tax 
rate schedules—married filing jointly, 
single, married filing separately, and head 
of household—individuals pay tax at mar- 
ginal rates ranging from 14 to 70 percent. 
For earned income, there is a separate pro- 
vision in the law that provides for a ‘‘maxi- 
mum tax” rate of 50 percent. 

Section 101 of the bill would reduce mar- 
ginal tax rates for individuals across-the- 
board by 25 percent. This would lower mar- 
ginal tax rates from a range of 14 percent to 
70 percent under present law to a range of 
11 percent to 50 percent. The new top mar- 
ginal tax rate of 50 percent represents a re- 
duction slightly more than 25 percent. 
Without the slight additional reduction in 
this top rate, however, the complexities as- 
sociated with computing the maximum tax 
on earned income could not be eliminated. 

The provision would phase in the 25 per- 
cent rate reduction by 5 percent on October 
1, 1981, by an additional 10 percent on July 
1, 1982, and by a final 10 percent on July 1, 
1983. The top marginal tax rate would be re- 
duced to 50 percent on January 1, 1982, in 
order to achieve simplification associated 
with the maximum tax on earned income as 
soon as practicable. Moreover, any delay 
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could induce taxpayers with marginal tax 
rates currently greater than 50 percent to 
put off realizing income and making new 
productive investments until later years. 
TITLE II—INCENTIVES FOR PLANT, EQUIPMENT, 
AND REAL PROPERTY 
Accelerated Cost Recovery System 

The Accelerated Cost Recovery System 
will provide for faster write-off of capital 
expenditures by means of simplified and 
standardized rules. The system will replace 
the present complex provisions for determi- 
nation of depreciation allowances. It substi- 
tutes easily identified classes, each with a 
standard schedule of deductions to be taken 
over a fixed recovery period. The proposed 
legislation assigns machinery and equip- 
ment used in business and depreciable real 
estate to classes with recovery periods of 3, 
5, 10, or 15 years and provides accelerated 
recovery over those periods. 

Classes. Brief descriptions of the classes 
summarize the essentials of the system. 

3-year property. This class consists of 
autos, light trucks, machinery and equip- 
ment used in research and development ac- 
tivities, and assets (such as special tools) 
with a guideline life under ADR of four 
years or less. Expenditures for these assets 
will be written-off in three years according 
to an accelerated schedule. An investment 
credit of 6 percent will also apply to this 
class, an increase of 2% percentage points 
over the present law for property written- 
off in three years. 

5-year property. All other outlays for ma- 
chinery and equipment, including public 
utility property with present guidelines lives 
of 18 years or less, are assigned to a 5-year 
class. Additions to this class will be written- 
off according to an accelerated 5-year sched- 
ule. The full 10 percent investment credit 
will be allowed for this class. 

10-year property. Public utility property 
for which present guidelines exceed 18 years 
and real estate covered by the ADR system 
with a lower limit of 10 years or less will be 
written-off on an accelerated basis over 10 
years. As under present law, the 10 percent 
investment credit applies to public utility 
property in this class, but is not generally 
available for real property. 

15-year property. Depreciabie real estate 
(which is not 10-year property) will be as- 
signed an audit-proof life of 15 years and 
will be written off on a composite basis ac- 
cording to an accelerated schedule. As under 
present law, no investment credit is allowed 
for property in this class. 

Rates. The recovery percentages for 3, 5 
and 10-year property will be based on use of 
the 150 percent declining balance method 
for the early years and the straight-line 
method for the remainder of the recovery 
period. The recovery for 15-year (real) prop- 
erty will be based on use of the 200 percent 
declining balance method (switching to 
straight line). The applicable rates are as 
follows: 


ACCELERATED COST RECOVERY 
[in percent] 
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Accounting rules. Unlike present law, all 
of the cost recovery rules apply alike to new 
and used property, and no estimate of sal- 
vage value is added to the “vintage” account 
for its class and is kept in that account until 
fully written-off or retired. A “half-year 
convention” for the year of acquisition is 
built-in to the recovery schedule. 

Flexibility. Taxpayers may use, instead of 
the prescribed rates, rates based on use of 
the straight-line method over either the 
otherwise applicable recovery period or the 
longer period used for earnings and profits 
purposes. In addition, the net operating loss 
and investment credit carryover periods are 
extended from 7 to 10 years. 

Dispositions. Gain or loss is generally rec- 
ognized on disposition of an asset. Gains on 
property in the 3, 5, and 10-year classes will 
be recognized as ordinary income to the 
extent of prior allowances (section 1245). 
Similarly, for property in the 15-year class 
(unless a straight-line recovery is elected) 
other than residential real estate and low 
income housing, section 1245 recapture will 
apply. For these latter types of property, 
section 1250 recapture will apply. 

Special Rules 


Earnings and profits. Cost recovery for 
earnings and profits purposes will be, for 
property in the 3, 5, 10, and 15-year classes, 
based on periods of 5, 12, 25, and 35 years 
respectively. Additionally, the straight-line 
method will be used. 

Foreign assets. The recovery period for 
foreign assets will be the ADR guideline 
period as of January 1, 1981. The rate of re- 
covery will be based on use of the 200 per- 
cent declining balance method in the early 
years and the straight line method in the 
later years of the recovery period. For for- 
eign real property, recovery will be over 35 
years under the 150 percent declining bal- 
ance method (switching to straight line). 
Flexibility similar to that provided for do- 
mestic assets is provided with respect to for- 
eign property. 

Minimum tax. For noncorporate lessors of 
machinery and equipment in the 3, 5, and 
10-year classes the excess of the recovery 
deduction over the deduction based on use 
of the straight-line method over 5, 8, and 15 
years, respectively will be a preference item 
for purposes of the minimum tax. For real 
estate, the excess of the recovery deduction 
over the deduction based on a 15-year 
straight-line recovery will be a preference 
item. 

Leasing. A safe harbor is provided for 
leasing transactions involving new personal 
recovery property for corporate lessors. In 
general, these transactions will not be 
denied treatment as a lease merely because 
the tax benefits of ownership are taken into 
account as part of the economic substance 
of the transaction or if the minimum invest- 
ment is not greater than 10 percent of the 
cost of the property. 
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Investment Tax Credit 


Recapture. Taxpayers must pay back, or 
“recapture,” a portion of the investment 
credit in the case of early retirements up to 
the fifth year that an asset is held. In these 
cases, the taxpayer may keep a credit of 2 
percent for each full year the property is 
held, up to the amount of credit originally 
claimed. 

At risk. The proposal extends the at risk 
rules to the investment credit allowed under 
ACRS. However, an exception is provided 
for amounts borrowed from third party 
banks, savings and loan associations and in- 
surance companies. 

Effective Date 

The Accelerated Cost Recovery System 
will be effective for property acquired or 
placed in service after December 31, 1980. 
However, for machinery and equipment, 
ACRS does not apply to property in use 
before January 1, 1981, unless acquired 
after December 31, 1980, in a transaction in 
which both the owner and user change. For 
real property, ACRS does not apply to prop- 
erty in use before 1981 transferred in a 
transaction in which the owner does not 
change, or to property acquired for pre-1981 
property in certain substituted basis trans- 
actions. 

Increase in Recovery Rates After 1984 

The recovery percentages for 3, 5 and 10- 
year property will be increased for property 
placed in service after 1984. For property 
placed in service in 1985 the percentages 
will be based on the use of 175 percent de- 
clining balance method for the first year 
and switching to the sum-of-the-years digits 
method for the remaining years. For prop- 
erty placed in service after 1985, the rates 
will be based on the use of 200 percent de- 
clining balance method for the first year 
and switching to sum-of-the-years digits 
method for the remaining years. 

TITLE III—MISCELLANEOUS TAX PROVISIONS 


Subtitle A—Incentives for research and 
experimentation 

Under section 301 of the bill, a nonre- 
fundable income tax credit would be al- 
lowed for research and experimental wage 
expenditures paid or incurred by a taxpayer 
during the taxable year in carrying on a 
trade or business of the taxpayer, but only 
to the extent such expenditures exceed the 
average amount of the taxpayer’s research 
wage expenditures in a base period. 

The rate of the credit would be 25 percent 
of the incremental research wage expendi- 
tures for the year. Eligible wages would be 
those paid or incurred for services per- 
formed in conducting research and experi- 
mentation. In computing the credit, only 
wage expenditures for research conducted 
within the United States would be taken 
into account. Research funded by govern- 
ment and research in the social sciences or 
humanities would not qualify. 

The provision adopts the definition of re- 
search and experimentation now used for 
purposes of deduction of research expendi- 
tures under Code section 174. However, it is 
intended that the Internal Revenue Service 
may, over time, provide further guidance as 
to the definition, consistent with the exist- 
ing approach. 

In the case of contract research, the 
person on whose behalf the research is done 
would be entitled to the credit. Accordingly, 
wages paid or incurred by the person doing 
the work would be attributable to the 
person making reimbursement therefor. 

For individuals, the credit could only 
offset tax attributable to income from the 
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trade or business with respect to which the 
research and experimental wage expendi- 
ture was incurred. 

For the taxpayer’s first taxable year to 
which the credit applies, the base period 
would be the first preceding taxable year. 
For the second credit year, the base period 
would be the preceding two taxable years. 
For the third credit year and thereafter, the 
base period would consist of the three pre- 
ceding taxable years. 

The provision would be effective for wages 
paid or incurred after June 30, 1981, in tax- 
able years ending after such date. 


Subtitle B—Investment tax credit for 
qualified rehabilitation expenditures 


Under section 311 of the bill, the current 
law 10 percent investment credit for reha- 
bilitation expenditures incurred in connec- 
tion with existing nonresidential commer- 
cial and industrial buildings would be re- 
placed by a three-tier credit. A credit of 15 
percent would be available in the case of re- 
habilitation expenditures incurred for build- 
ings that have been in use at least 30 years 
and a credit of 20 percent would be available 
with respect to the rehabilitation of build- 
ings that are at least 40 years old. In addi- 
tion, a 25-percent credit would be provided 
for certified rehabilitation expenditures in- 
curred in connection with certified historic 
buildings. The 25-percent credit would be 
available with respect to all income-produc- 
ing certified historic buildings, including 
those used for residential purposes; the 15- 
and 20-percent credit would be limited, like 
the credit under current law, to nonresiden- 
tial buildings. 

In order to qualify for the credit, expendi- 
tures must be incurred after December 31, 
1981. In addition, they must be expendi- 
tures of the type that must be capitalized 
and they must be for property (or additions 
or improvements to property) which have a 
recovery period of 15 years under the new 
ACRS system. 

The provision would simplify the require- 
ment of current law that a credit may be 
taken only once every 20 years with respect 
to a building, or a major portion of a build- 
ing, by requiring only that a rehabilitation 
be substantial. To qualify as a substantial 
rehabilitation, rehabilitation expenditures 
must exceed the greater of the taxpayer's _ 
adjusted basis in the building before the re- 
habilitation or $5,000. 

Lessees would be eligible for the credit 
with respect to rehabilitation expenditures 
incurred by the lessee, provided that, on the 
date of completion of the rehabilitation, the 
remaining term of the lease is at least 15 
years. : 

Rehabilitation expenditures incurred in 
connection with a certified historic building 
or a building in a registered historic district 
would not qualify for the credit, unless the 
rehabilitation is certified by the Secretary 
of Interior as being consistent with the his- 
toric character of the building or the dis- 
trict in which such building is located. This 
rule would not apply to a building in a regis- 
tered historic district, if the building is not 
a certified historic building and the Secre- 
tary of Interior certifies that the building is 
not of historic significance to the district. 

Expenditures for property eligible for the 
rehabilitation investment credit would not 
be eligible for the regular 10 percent invest- 
ment credit. In addition the energy credit 
would not be allowed with to proper- 
ty which is eligible for the rehabilitation 
credit. Finally a taxpayer would not be per- 
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mitted to use accelerated methods of depre- 
ciation in conjunction with the credit. 

Subtitle C—Marriage penalty deduction 

Present law generally imposes a greater 
tax on a two-earner married couple than 
would be imposed if each spouse were single. 
Section 321 of the bill would reduce the cur- 
rent discrimination against two-earner fami- 
lies by providing a marriage penalty deduca- 
tion equal to a specified percent of the 
lower earning spouse’s earnings up to 
$30,000. The specified percentage would be 5 
percent in 1982 and 10 percent in subse- 
quent years. This deduction would be allow- 
able whether or not the taxpayer itemizes 
deductions. 

The marriage penalty deduction would 
not increase taxes paid by single persons 
and one-earner couples. Thus, it would not 
change the amount of tax savings achieved 
by a single worker who marries a non-em- 
ployed spouse. 

Subtitle D—Savings provisions 
Individual Retirement Accounts 

Under present law, an individual generally 
is entitled to deduct the amount contributed 
to an individual retirement account, annuity 
or bond (referred to collectively as “IRAs”). 
The limitation on the deduction for a year 
is generally the lesser of 15 percent of com- 
pensation for the year or $1,500. The $1,500 
contribution limit is increased to $1,750 for 
a year if (1) the contribution is equally di- 
vided between an employee and the spouse 
of the employee and (2) the spouse has no 
compensation for the year. However, no 
IRA deduction is allowed for a taxable year 
to an individual who is an active participant 
during any part of the year in a qualified 
plan, a tax-sheltered annuity, or a govern- 
mental plan. 

Section 331 of the bill would both increase 
the deductible limits of IRAs and extend 
their availability. 

In the case of an employee who is not an 
active participant in a qualified plan (i.e., 
one who is currently eligible to make IRA 
contributions), the current limit would be 
raised to $2,000, and the percentage limita- 
tion would be 100 percent of compensation. 

In the case of an employee who is an 
active participant in an employer-sponsored 
plan (i. e., one who is not currently eligible 
for an IRA), a deduction would be allowed 
for contributions by the employee to an 
IRA. The annual deduction by an active 
participant would be limited to the smaller 
of $1,000 or 100 percent of the participant's 
compensation. 

The current spousal IRA provisions would 
be deleted but the IRA limits would be in- 
creased to a total of $2,250 ($1,125 in the 
case of an active participant) where an IRA 
is established for a non-employee spouse. 

Examples 

An employee with $10,000 of compensa- 
tion for a year who does not participate in 
an employer-sponsored plan could, under 
current law, contribute and deduct up to 
$1,500 to an IRA. Under the proposal, this 
employee would be entitled to a deduction 
for IRA contributions up to $2,000. 

An employee with $10,000 of compensa- 
tion for a year who is an active participant 
in an employer-sponsored plan is not al- 
lowed to make any deductible contributions 
to an IRA under current law. The proposal 
would allow this employee to contribute and 
deduct up to $1,000 to an IRA. 

Retirement Savings for the Self-Employed 

Under present law, a qualified retirement 
plan generally must be established by an 
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employer for the benefit of employees and 
their beneficiaries. For plan qualification 
purposes, a sole proprietor is considered 
both an employee and his or her own em- 
ployer, and a partnership is considered the 
employer of each partner. Thus, a sole pro- 
prietorship or a partnership may adopt a 
tax-favored retirement plan, referred to as 
an H.R. 10 plan or Keogh plan, for both 
common law employees and for the propri- 
etor or partners. 

The maximum deductible contribution to 
an H.R. 10 plan on behalf of a self-employed 
individual is the lesser of $7,500 or 15 per- 
cent of the individual’s net earnings from 
self employment. 

Although sole proprietors and partners 
with more than a 10-percent interest in the 
capital or profits of a partnership are pro- 
hibited from borrowing from an H.R. 10 
plan, common law employees and partners 
with less than a 10-percent interest may 
borrow from the plan if certain loan condi- 
tions are met. 

Section 332 of the bill would both increase 
the H.R. 10 plan deduction limits and 
change the rules regarding loans from the 
plan to certain participants. 

The maximum deductible contribution to 
an H.R. 10 plan would be increased to 
$15,000. The percentage limit (15 percent of 
net earnings from self employment) would 
be retained. However, if the proposals to 
expand the availability of deductible em- 
ployee contributions to an IRA are adopted, 
the effective maximum deductible contribu- 
tion to an H.R. 10 plan would be increased 
to $16,000, with no antidiscrimination or 
percentage limits applied to the additional 
$1,000. 

The prohibition against borrowing by sole 
proprietors and more than 10 percent part- 
ners would be expanded to all partners. 


Permanent Exclusion of a Portion of 
Dividends and Interest 


Under present law, individuals may ex- 
clude from gross income up to $200 ($400 on 
a joint return) of dividends and interest 
income received from domestic sources. 
However, the provision is effective only for 
taxable years beginning after December 31, 
1980, and before January 1, 1983 (generally 
1981 and 1982 calendar years). 

Section 333 of the bill would make the 
partial exclusion of dividends and interest 
by individuals permanent. 


Subtitle E—Exclusions of foreign earned 
income and foreign housing costs 


Section 341 of the bill would provide sim- 
pler and more generous tax relief for for- 
eign earned income to facilitate the employ- 
ment of Americans abroad. Under the provi- 
sion, individuals who satisfy either a foreign 
residence or foreign presence test could ex- 
clude the first $50,000 of foreign earned 
income per year plus 50 percent of the next 
$50,000. In addition, the provision would ex- 
clude from income expenses incurred for 
reasonable housing in excess of a base 
amount. The base amount would be 16 per- 
cent of the salary of a U.S. Government em- 
ployee at civil service grade GS-14, step 1. 
These amounts would be pro-rated on a 
daily basis for individuals eligible during 
only part of a tax year. 

Deductions attributable to excluded 
income would not be allowed and foreign 
taxes paid on the excluded income could not 
be claimed as a foreign tax credit. 

The exclusions provided would be elective. 
Qualifying individuals could choose to be 
taxable on their full foreign earnings and 
claim the ordinary foreign tax credit. 
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The provision would also shorten the re- 
quired period of physical presence in a for- 
eign country to 11 out 12 months rather 
than 17 out of 18 months. It would retain 
the present rules allowing pro rata benefits 
in certain cases where civil unrest or similar 
adverse conditions required an individual to 
leave the foreign country before meeting 
the time requirements. 

The benefits of the exclusions would be 
extended to include individuals whose for- 
eign earned income is paid by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment but who do not qualify for the 
benefits provided under section 912 of the 
Internal Revenue Code. 

The provision would clarify the conditions 
under which a camp located in a foreign 
country qualifies as part of the employer's 
business premises for purposes of the exclu- 
sion provided under section 119. 

The provision would take effect as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1982. It would replace the exclusion 
allowed under section 911 and the deduc- 
tions allowed under section 913 of present 
law. 


Subtitle F—Estate and gift provisions 
Increase in the Unified Credit 


Section 351 of the bill would increase the 
unified credit from $47,000 to $192,800 over 
a 4-year period. The amount of the credit 
would be $70,800 in 1982, $96,300 in 1983, 
$121,800 in 1984, and $192,800 in 1985. 
These levels of the unified credit are equiva- 
lent to exemption levels of $250,000, 
$325,000, $400,000 and $600,000, respective- 
ly. 

This provision would also change the 
estate tax filing requirements to conform to 
the increase in the unified credit in terms of 
an exemption equivalent. When fully 
phased-in in 1985, an estate tax return 
would be required only if the decedent’s 
gross estate exceeds $600,000, rather than 
$175,000 as provided by current law. During 
the phase-in period, the filing requirements 
would be $250,000 in 1982, $325,000 in 1983, 
$400,000 in 1984 and $600,000 in 1985. 

Finally, this section provides a special rule 
for property received by a decedent by gift 
within three years of the date of his death. 
In such a case the gift would not receive a 
stepped-up basis. This rule is necessary to 
prevent individuals from giving property in 
contemplation of the donee’s death merely 
to obtain a tax-free step-up in basis. 


Unlimited Marital Deduction 


Section 352 of the bill provides an unlimit- 
ed marital deduction for both estate and 
gift tax purposes. This would permit an in- 
dividual to make lifetime and deathtime 
transfers to his spouse, no matter how large, 
without the imposition of a transfer tax. It 
would not change present law with respect 
to transfers of terminable interests: these 
interests would not qualify for the marital 
deduction. Gifts of community property, 
however, would qualify for the deduction. 


Increase in the Annual Gift Tax Exclusion 


Section 353 of the bill would increase the 
annual gift tax exclusion from $3,000 to 
$10,000 per donee. This would permit a hus- 
band and wife to transfer jointly $20,000 per 
donee each year without being subject to 
the gift tax. 

These amendments would apply to gifts 
made, and decedents dying after December 
31, 1981. 
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Subtitle G Extension of and increase in 
credit against crude oil windfall profit tax 
Jor royalty owners 


Under current law royalty owners receive 
a credit (or refund) of up to $1,000 against 
the windfall profit tax imposed on the re- 
moval of their royalty oil during calendar 
year 1980. The credit is available only to in- 
dividuals, estates and family farm corpora- 
tions and not to other corporations or 
trusts. The credit may be claimed in 1981 
either as a credit against income tax or as a 
refund of excise tax. 

Section 361 of the bill would provide roy- 
alty owners with a credit (or refund) against 
the windfall profit tax imposed on the re- 
moval of their royalty oil during each calen- 
dar year. The credit would not exceed 
$2,500. The proposal generally would retain 
the present law rules relating to eligibility 
for the credit and would make adjustments 
to accommodate the increase in the credit. 

Under present law, both percentage deple- 
tion and the special windfall profit tax rates 
for independent producers generally are 
denied in case of properties transferred 
from one person to another. The current 
law credit does not contain a provision deny- 
ing the credit in cases of the transfer of roy- 
alty interests in proven properties. This is 
because the Congress believed that no trans- 
fer limitation was required since the loss of 
percentage depletion on transferred proper- 
ties will generally outweigh the benefits of a 
one year credit. However, since the proposal 
extends and increases the amount of credit 
there will be a significant incentive for roy- 
alty owners to transfer interests which do 
not qualify for the applicable credit. Accord- 
ingly, in order to prevent evasion of the 
credit limit and preclude proliferation of 
the credit, the provision contains a rule that 
denies the credit to royalty interests in 
proven properties transferred after June 9, 
1981. 

The royalty owner credit would apply to 
oil produced in calendar years beginning 
after December 31, 1980, in taxable years 
ending after such date. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Parris) to revise and 
extend his remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. Kemp, for 60 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Evans of Georgia) to 
revise and extend their remarks and 
include extraneous material:) 

Mr. GonzALEz, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. AN NUNZEIo, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

Mr. ConaBLE, and to include extrane- 
ous matter notwithstanding the fact 
that it exceeds two pages of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD and is estimated by 
the Public Printer to cost $1,560. 
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(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Parris) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. LEBOUTILLIER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Evans of Georgia) and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. STUDDS. 

Ms. MIKULSKI. 

Mr. AuCorn. 

Mr. GIBBONS. 

Mr. HOWARD. 

Mr. WYDEN. 

Mr. OTTINGER. 

Mr. SoLaRrz in two instances. 

Mr. LEHMAN in two instances. 

Mr. HAMILTON. 

Mr. MATSUI. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


A joint resolution of the Senate of 
the following title was taken from the 
Speaker’s table and, under the rule, 
referred as follows: 

S.J. Res. 88. Joint resolution designating 
the week commencing June 14, 1981, as Na- 
tional Softball Week”; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 11 o’clock and 5 minutes 
a.m.), the House adjourned until to- 
morrow, Thursday, June 11, 1981, at 
10 a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

1562. A letter from the Acting Under Sec- 
retary of Energy, transmitting the third 
semiannual report on alternative fuels pro- 
duction, pursuant to title II of Public Law 
96-126; to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. 

1563. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting 
District of Columbia Act 4-35, To order the 
closing of a public alley abutting lots 819, 
820, and 832 in square 43, bounded by 24th 
Street NW., G Street NW., 23d Street NW., 
and F Street NW. (S. O. 80-93) (Ward 2),” 
pursuant to section 602(c) of Public Law 93- 
198; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

1564. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting 
District of Columbia Act 4-36, “To order the 
closing of a portion of an east-west public 
alley abutting lots 98, 99, 100, 101, 102, 170, 
105, 106, and 847 in square 628, bounded by 
E Street NW., F Street NW., North Capitol 
Street NW., and New Jersey Avenue NW. (S. 
O. 80-3) (Ward 2),” pursuant to section 
602(c) of Public Law 93-198; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

1565. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting 
District of Columbia Act 4-37, “To order the 
closing of a portion of D Street NW., abut- 
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ting lots 805, 804, 822, 823, 802, 2, 801, and 
800 in square 348, between 10th Street, NW., 
lith Street NW., and Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW. (S. O. 79-263) (Ward 2),“ pursuant to 
section 602(c) of Public Law 93-198; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1566, A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting 
District of Columbia Act 4-38, “To order the 
closing of a portion of Massachusetts 
Avenue SE., abutting lots 30 and parcel 201/ 
162 in square 5367, between Alabama 
Avenue SE., and Southern Avenue SE. (S. 
O. 80-154) (Ward 7),” pursuant to section 
602(c) of Public Law 93-198; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

1567. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting 
District of Columbia Act 4-39, “To order the 
closing of an east-west public alley abutting 
lots 39, 40, 43, and 834 in square 75, bounded 
by Pennsylvania Avenue NW., 21st Street 
NW., 22d Street NW., and I Street NW. (S. 
O. 80-143) (Ward 2),“ pursuant to section 
602(c) of Public Law 93-198; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

1568. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor, Energy Information Administration, 
Department of Energy, transmitting the 
third annual report based on the adminis- 
tration’s financial reporting system for 
major energy producers, pursuant to section 
205¢h) of Public Law 95-91; to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Commerce. 

1569. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Congressional Relations, 
transmitting a report on the transfer by the 
Goverment of Saudi Arabia of certain U.S.- 
origin military equipment to the Sudan, 
pursuant to section 3 of the Arms Export 
Control Act; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

1570. A letter from the Executive Direc- 
tor, Marine Mammal Commission, transmit- 
ting a report on the Commission's activities 
under the Freedom of Information Act 
during calendar year 1980, pursuant to 5 
U.S.C. 552(d) to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FROST: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 154. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 2614. A bill to author- 
ize supplemental appropriations for fiscal 
year 1981 for procurement of aircraft, mis- 
siles, naval vessels, and tracked combat vehi- 
cles and for research, development, test, and 
evaluation for the Armed Forces and to in- 
crease the authorized personnel end 
strengths for military and civilian personnel 
of the Department of Defense for fiscal 
year 1981 (Rept. No. 97-134). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. DERRICK: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 155. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of H.R. 3413. A bill to 
authorize appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Energy for national security pro- 
grams for fiscal year 1982, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 97-135). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. HALL of Ohio: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 156. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of H.R. 3023. A bill to 
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authorize appropriations to the Department 
of Energy for fiscal year 1982 for conserva- 
tion, exploration, development, production, 
sale, and use of the naval petroleum re- 
serves and naval oil shale reserves (Rept. 
No. 97-136). Referred to the House Calen- 
dar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. ARCHER: 

H.R. 3869. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow the credit for 
production of natural gas from certain non- 
conventional sources only if such natural 
gas was sold at a lawful price without regard 
to section 107 and subtitle B of title I of the 
Natural Gas Policy Act of 1978; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. AvCOIN (for himself, Mr. 
MorpHy, Mr. WYDEN, Mr. GINGRICH, 
Mr. CoELHO, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. 
KILDEE, Mr. AKAKA, and Mr. 
WEAVER): 

H.R. 3870. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against income tax for contributions of cer- 
tain crops by farmers to certain tax-exempt 
organizations; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mrs. BOUQUARD: 

H.R. 3871. A bill to prohibit permanently 
the issuance of regulations on the taxation 
of fringe benefits; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURGENER (for himself, Mr. 
ADDABBO, Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. MITCH- 
ELL of Maryland, Mr. BEILENSON, Mr. 
LAGOMARSINO, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. 
MILLER of California, Mr. FOGLIETTA, 
Mr. Morrl, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. 
KILDEE, Mr. LaFatce, Mr. Roe, Mrs. 
CHISHOLM, Mr. PASHAYAN, Mr. 
SCHEUER, Mr. MOLINARI, Mr. WEBER 
of Minnesota, Mr. SoLarz, Mr. RICH- 
MOND, Mr. FRANK, Mr. DOUGHERTY, 
Mr. Wor, Mr. Conyers, Mr. 
LEHMAN, Mr. Corrapa, Mr. SIMON, 
Mr. VENrO, Mr. Fazio, Mr. DIXON, 
Mr. Mrneta, Mr. McKinney, Mr. 
Tavuke, Mr. Lowery of California, 
Mrs. BouquarpD, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. 
Dwyer, and Ms. FERRARO): 

H.R. 3872. A bill to provide for a national 
program of screening of newborn infants for 
metabolic disorders that could retard brain 
development and cause other seriously dis- 
abling diseases; to the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce. 

By Mr. CONABLE: 

H.R. 3873. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
time for payment of gift taxes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 3874. A bill to exempt from duty cer- 
tain aircraft components and materials in- 
stalled in aircraft previously exported from 
the United States where the aircraft is re- 
turned without having been advanced in 
value or improved in condition while 
abroad; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. EMERSON: 

H.R. 3875. A bill to extend from 5 to 10 

years (until November 30, 1987) the period 
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during which spouses and surviving spouses 
who are eligible for Government pensions 
may qualify for an exemption from the pen- 
sion offset provisions in title II of the Social 
Security Act; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. SMITH of Alabama: 

H.R. 3876. A bill to eliminate the position 
of elevator operator in the congressional 
office buildings; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. SWIFT (for himself, Mr. DIN- 
GELL, Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. CORCORAN, 
and Mr. MOTTL): 

H.R. 3877. A bill to amend the Energy 
Policy and Conservation Act to provide for 
adequate supplies of helium for future 
energy efficiency and conservation pur- 
poses, and for other purposes; jointly, to the 
Committees on Energy and Commerce, Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs, and Science and 
Technology. 

By Mr. RAHALL: 

H. Con. Res. 147. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress that 
Philip Habib, special envoy to the Middle 
East, should be commended for his tireless 
efforts to maintain the peace between Syria 
and Israel; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


Mr. MITCHELL of New York introduced 
a bill (H.R. 3878), for the relief of Dietrich 
H. Kohlrusch, Sigrid Kohirusch, and Denise 
Kohlrusch, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 


H.R. 704: Mr. NAPIER and Mr. FITHIAN. 

H.R. 706: Mr. NAPIER. 

H.R. 907: Mr. PHILLIP BURTON. 

H.R. 2451: Mr. SILJANDER, Mr. SHELBY, Mr. 
AvCorn, Mr. Ginn, Mr. Evans of Iowa, Mr. 
Coats, and Mr. WYLIE. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII, pro- 
posed amendments were submitted as 
follows: 

H.R. 3023 


By Mr. WEAVER: 
—Change lines 2 and 6 to read as follows: 
Line 2, after “development,” insert study.“. 

Line 6, strike “‘$225,903,000" and insert 
““$224,903,000". 

And add additional paragraphs, beginning 
on line 10, to read as follows: 

“(3) $1,000,000 shall be available for the 
study of existing or new naval petroleum re- 
serves to determine the adequacy of naval 
petroleum reserves for the long-term na- 
tional security; in particular “Department 
of Interior California Lease Numbered 53” 
shall be studied for inclusion in such naval 
petroleum reserves, and no sale or lease of 
such potential reserve shall be made during 
the time in which the study is undertaken. 

“(4) The study shall be completed and the 
Secretary shall report his findings to the 
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Congress one year from the date of passage 
of this Act.” 


H.R. 3480 
By Mr. GILMAN: 
—On page 13, after line 8, insert the follow- 
ing: 


Sec. . The Legal Services Corporation 
Act (42 U.S.C. 2996 et seq.) is amended by 
redesignating sections 1013 and 1014 as sec- 
tions 1014 and 1015, respectively, and by in- 
serting after section 1012 the following new 
section: 

“CIVIL ACTIONS 


“Sec. 1013. (a) The Corporation may bring 
an action in the appropriate district court of 
the United States to compel the specific per- 
formance of any agreement between the 
Corporation and any recipient for the provi- 
sion of legal services under this title. 

“(b) The Corporation, the United States, 
or any State acting through its Attorney 
General or other chief law enforcement of- 
ficer may bring an action in the appropriate 
district court of the United States for a tem- 
porary or permanent injunction or other ap- 
propriate relief for purposes of compelling 
compliance by a recipient with the provi- 
sions of this title or with any rule, regula- 
tion, or guideline promulgated pursuant to 
this title. A State may bring an action under 
this subsection only against a recipient lo- 
cated in such State. 

“(c) A judgment or order in an action 
brought under this section shall not require 
the interruption of the provision of legal 
services to any eligible client by a recipient 
in any action pending on the date of such 
decision or order, unless the court explicitly 
so states in such decision or order. If the 
court does explicitly so state, it shall at- 
tempt to make equitable arrangements for 
the provision of legal services to any eligible 
client affected thereby.” 

—On page 13, after line 8, insert the follow- 
ing: 

Sec. . The Legal Services Corporation 
Act (42 U.S.C. 2996 et seq.) is amended by 
redesignating sections 1013 and 1014 as sec- 
tions 1014 and 1015, respectively, and by in- 
serting after section 1012 the following new 
section: 

“CIVIL ACTIONS 


“Sec. 1013. (a) The Corporation may bring 
an action in the appropriate district court of 
the United States to compel the specific per- 
formance of any agreement between the 
Corporation and any recipient for the provi- 
sion of legal services under this title. 

„) The Corporation or the United States 
may bring an action in the appropriate dis- 
trict court of the United States for a tempo- 
rary or permanent injunction or other ap- 
propriate relief for the purposes of compel- 
ling compliance by a recipient with the pro- 
visions of this title or with any rule, regula- 
tion, or guideline promulgated pursuant to 
this title. 

„e) A judgment or order in an action 
brought under this section shall not require 
the interruption of the provision of legal 
services to any eligible client in any action 
pending on the date of such decision or 
order, unless the court explicitly so states in 
such decision or order. If the court does ex- 
plicitly so state, it shall attempt to make 
equitable arrangements for the provision of 
legal services to any eligible client affected 
thereby.” 
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SENATE— Wednesday, June 10, 1981 


The Senate met at 10 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by the President pro tempore 
(Mr. THURMOND). 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Richard 
C. Halverson, LL.D., D.D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Let us pray. 

Our fathers’ God to Thee, author of 
liberty, to Thee we pray. Long may our 
land be bright, with freedom's holy light. 
Protect us by Thy might, great God our 
King. 

How easily we forget Thy gracious 
providence that brought our forebears to 
these shores, that sustained them 
through bitter adversity. How easily we 
forget, and assume that our might, our 
wisdom, our ingenuity alone produced 
this great Nation. What will it take, 
O God, to make us know that we cannot 
do it alone? What calamity must fall 
before we humble ourselves and acknowl- 
edge our dependence upon Thee? 

We make thousands of laws to help 
us keep the Ten Commandments, and 
then invent ways to violate them and 
make it legal. In our pride, we suffer the 
illusion that we are solving our prob- 
lems while violence, crime, alcoholism, 
drug abuse, divorce, and venereal disease 
grow to epidemic proportions. We over- 
consume while millions never have 
enough. We reduce inalienable human 
rights into I-can-do-as-I-please or I- 
have-got-it-coming-to-me or privilege 
without responsibility. We talk peace 
and prepare for war. 

Lord God help us. Quicken our minds 
to seek Thy wisdom, our hearts to re- 
rent, our wills to obey Thee. Return us 
to the noble dependence upon Thee by 
which our forefathers persevered against 
incredible odds to give us our grand na- 
tional legacy. 

In Jesus’ name. Amen. 


RECOGNITION OF THE ASSISTANT 
MAJORITY LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
assistant majority leader is recognized. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal of 
the proceedings be approved to date. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, what is 
the order for this morning? 


(Legislative day of Monday, June 1, 1981) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. After 
the two leaders have been recognized 
there is an order for a 15-minute speech 
by the distinguished Senator from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Harry F. BYRD, Jr.), followed 
by consideration of the food stamp bill. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, there is 
no request for time on our side. I re- 
serve the leadership time on this side. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MINORITY 
LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from West Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I yield as much of my time as the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia may 
need in addition to his order which has 
been entered. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I thank the 
Senator. 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR HARRY 
F. BYRD, JR. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Virginia is recognized. 


SEAPOWER CHALLENGE 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I take this opportunity to discuss 
a matter of considerable importance to 
our Nation—our naval forces, in particu- 
lar conventional naval forces. 

I do this at this time because of my 
personal past affiliation with the Navy, 
my longtime belief that adequate naval 
forces are essential to the survival of 
this country, my assignment to the 
Seapower and Force Projection Subcom- 
mittee, and because of the President’s 
major emphasis on sea forces. 

The U.S. Navy is in danger of losing 
its preeminent role in the world's oceans. 
In fact, if present trends continue, the 
Navy's traditional role as an effective 
instrument of national strategy in times 
of peace as well as war will be in serious 
doubt. 

Sea forces played a major role in the 
establishment of our Nation. Indeed, 
many of the Founding Fathers came to 
this country by sea, so they had a per- 
sonal involvement. 

Historically, our colonial forefathers 
were apprehensive—and I hasten to add 
with good reason—when it came to mili- 
tary leaders. History was replete with 
military leaders rising to power and then 
taking over governments. Oliver Crom- 
well was a recent reminder to them of 
a@ very popular military leader who rose 
to a position of great power, and after 
this rise to power, his reign became a 
reign of persecution. Desiring an instru- 
ment of national policy, these colonial 


leaders sought to utilize the flexibility of 
naval forces without creating the risk 
of a military dictatorship. These early 
actions began our national naval strat- 
egy. 

In the Articles of Confederation these 
colonists inserted: “When land-forces 
are raised. .. The Constitution states 
that Congress has the power to “raise 
and support armies .. .” with limitations 
of time on appropriated funds. With re- 
spect to the sea service the Constitution 
states that Congress will “provide and 
maintain a navy.” 

Accordingly, from the earliest of our 
history, Congress has been constitution- 
ally required to “provide and maintain 
a navy.” The Constitution does not pre- 
scribe an adequate navy, but obviously, 
our Navy should be adequate. 

We may define adequate in this in- 
stance as “being able to pursue our na- 
. objectives to a successful conclu- 
sion.” 

Navies are instruments of power to 
support foreign policy objectives for the 
common good of nations. The need for 
naval strengths depends to a large ex- 
tent on geography and on international 
commerce and trade in which a country 
must engage for its own common wel- 
fare. The needs for these instruments of 
power have never been constant. As 
threats to nations wax and wane, needs 
must be responsive. 

We as a nation have not always main- 
tained adequate naval forces, yet we 
have been able to build to adequacy. In 
the past, primarily because of our geog- 
raphy and our allies, we have been able 
to buy the time necessary for building 
up naval forces. 

In 1939 we had 396 ships. It was not 
an adequate force considering the 
threat. The hour was late, but American 
ingenuity was able to meet the test. By 
the end of World War II, we had over 
8,000 ships in the naval service. Our 
posture was one of overwhelming supe- 
riority. And the enemies were swept from 
the seas. 

Our unchallenged naval superiority 
was to last for about 30 years. 

Often an all-powerful nation tends to 
forget to think and plan and work as it 
should. Such was, I believe, our total 
military situation following World War 
II. 

In the 1950’s and 1960’s it did not 
necessarily matter what we brought into 
our naval and military arsenals. We 
could buy tanks or ships or aircraft or 
rockets or whatever weapons systems we 
wanted. All of these just added to our 
overall superiority—for awhile. 

Perhaps we were rich and fat and 
slipped away from realistic, intelligent 
planning and development of the best 


@ This bullet“ symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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strategy for the defense and preserva- 
tion of America. 

By the mid-1970’s there was a clear 
challenge to our naval superiority. Chal- 
lenge for naval supremacy is not a mod- 
ern phenomenon. 

At the outbreak of the Punic Wars in 
264 B.C., Rome through the use of her 
legions had mastered all of her land 
enemies. But her new enemy was across 
the Mediterranean Sea—Carthage. 

The Carthaginians, descendants of 
the seafaring Phoenicians, were skillful 
sailors and at home on the water. They 
stopped Roman sea communication and 
trade, raided Roman cities and towns, 
and even boasted that the Romans were 
not safe in bathing on their own 
beaches. 

Rome suffered but did not despair. 
Rather, she copied the design of enemy 
ships that had washed up on her shores, 
and indeed improved upon the design. 

Rome added a new idea—a secret 
weapon. The secret weapon was a 
“grappling iron” or grappling hook. 

In a short period of time she had 100 
galleys with five banks of oars and 20 
smaller triremes. 

When this Roman force put to sea, 
the Carthaginians—confident of the 
outcome—eagerly sailed to engage them. 

The Roman ships went directly to- 
ward the enemy vessels, and when close 
abroad, they cast their grappling hooks 
on the ships of Carthage. With ships se- 
curely fastened, the legionnaires who 
had been riding the Roman ships 
swarmed on the decks of the enemy and 
overwhelmed them. Roman success was 
immediate. 

The Mediterranean eventually became 
a Roman lake. With control of the sea, 
Rome in time transported her legions 
across the Mediterranean and destroyed 
Carthage. The Carthaginians were un- 
able to recognize the threat in time to 
save themselves from extinction. 

The history of Russia to a considera- 
ble extent has been one of staying within 
its own borders—wanting to expand but 
never quite able to do so. 

But the Khrushchev regime brought 
about changes. The decision or perhaps 
series of decisions, originating with 
Lenin, was to move Soviet influence out- 
ward from the motherland. In so doing, 
it would outflank historical enemies 
particularly China—and it would link 
with Third World countries. 

The link with selective Third World 
countries would place the Soviets in a 
position to control or influence coun- 
tries in strategic locations around the 
world. 

This Soviet adventurism has resulted 
in moves to key areas—areas of major 
mineral deposits, access to key water 
passages, political voids where the Com- 
munists could capitalize. 

To accomplish this, the Soviets had 
to turn to the sea. They have done that 
very well. For years Soviet merchant 
ships have frequented Third World sea- 
ports, spearheading foreign policy in 
countries targeted to be “satellited.” 

For some 25 years the U.S.S.R. has 
stayed on course. There is not one indi- 
cation that Moscow plans to deviate 
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from this strategy of using the sea to 
gain her objectives. 

Rather every indication is that this 
policy will continue. So, I believe that in 
the late forties or early fifties major new 
successes in national policy objectives 
began to take place in the U.S S.R., and 
Soviet leaders have used well their mili- 
tary and naval forces as an instrument 
to fulfill their national policy. 

The implementation of this policy not 
only meant the construction of naval 
vessels, but it meant the construction of 
a merchant fleet, not to compete with 
Western merchant marine forces but to 
develop trade and other relationships 
with Third World countries. It also 
meant the establishment of a fishing fleet 
and a special electronic intelligence- 
gathering sea force. In many respects 
these are the world’s largest and best, 
and they are employed to maximize sup- 
port of Soviet objectives. 

There are some who trace the begin- 
ning of the Soviet challenge to a su- 
perior American naval force to the Cu- 
ban missile crisis of 1962. I submit that 
the decision was made before that event. 

Shortly after the missile crisis, the 
world saw two classes of Soviet ships 
which should have alerted us to what was 
to come. The ‘Soviets completed the first 
modern missile-cruiser which we call 
Kynda, This was the first modern major 
surface combat ship to carry both anti- 
ship and antiaircraft missiles. As such, 
this was the most powerful Soviet ship 
to sail the seas. At about the same time 
the Soviets completed a new missile- 
destroyer which we call Kashin. She 
was propelled by all-gas turbine engines, 
making her the fastest warship at sea. 
She carried antiaircraft missiles. 

These were new grappling hooks. 

Sea warfare was undergoing another 
change just as past developments have 
advanced the art of sea fighting. 

These magnificent new ships probably 
took some 3 years to build. The planning 
period was perhaps another 4 or 5 years. 
Therefore, the idea of the Soviets to chal- 
lenge sea superiority must be traced to 
the mid-1950’s. 

This timing coincides with July of 1955 
when Adm. S. G. Gorshkov was ordered 
from his position as Commander of 
the Black Sea Fleet to Moscow. The fol- 
lowing year this 46-year-old officer took 
command of Soviet naval forces. He is 
still there today, 26 years later. 

At the time of Gorshkov’s promotion 
major naval changes took place. Plans 
for the construction of aircraft carriers 
and battle cruisers were scrapped. The 
design of the Soviet Navy—submarines, 
ships, and aircraft—was such that these 
vessels would not copy the existing con- 
ventional sea forces to overcome Amer- 
ica’s lead at sea. Superior technological 
advances would be used so that the So- 
viet Navy would be able to destroy other 
ships at sea, both navy and merchant. 

The Soviet leadership was not follow- 
ing a new naval doctrine. The doctrine 
of sea control is ancient. It has been 
used many times, including the final vic- 
tory of our own revolution. The French 
fleet under Admiral Grasse made victory 
possible at Yorktown. When it denied 
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the Royal Navy replenishment of be- 
sieged British forces, General Cornwallis 
was forced to surrender. 

Gen. George Washington said: 

In any operation, and under all circum- 
stances, a decisive naval superiority Is to be 
considered as a fundamental principle; and 
the basis upon which every hope of success 
must ultimately depend. 


Washington's statement is as true to- 
day as it was two centuries ago. I heartily 
endorse it. 

This means that we must be able to 
destroy the enemy at sea, but in today’s 
environment the Navy must be able to 
do more than that. 

It must be able to project American 
power wherever that power is needed to 
support our national objectives. 

The Soviet doctrine of controlling rich 
mineral and energy sources and key 
waterway bottlenecks threatens the very 
existence of Western civilization as we 
know it because of our dependence on 
overseas resources. 

Responsibility for carrying the torch 
of freedom in the free world is in our 
hands. Allowing this flame to die would 
mean a return to the Dark Ages where 
the meaning of freedom would be lost. 

The United States has throughout its 
history used military and naval forces 
as an instrument of national strategy 
in times of peace as well as times of war. 
It is the appropriate and timely applica- 
tion or threat of application of force 
that reduces the chances of a shooting 
war. 

I would like to quote some figures from 
a book published by the Brookings In- 
stitution, “Force Without War.” There 
are other authorities, but I shall quote 
figures from this publication. 

It covers the period from World War 
II to 1975, and it analyzes the application 
or threat of application of American 
military and naval force short of war. 

These authorities identify 215 inci- 
dents during this period when military 
and naval force was applied. 

Naval forces were utilized in 177 of 
those 215 incidents, more than 80 per- 
cent of the time. 

These incidents took place throughout 
many areas of the world. We are prone 
to forget that almost one-third of them 
were in the Western Hemisphere. The 
others were scattered over Europe, Asia, 
and Africa with a considerable number 
of incidents in the Mideast area. 

Many of these were highly successful, 
and they prevented the spread or explo- 
sion of unrest and turmoil. 

I might add that the Soviet Union has 
equally committed its forces in such 
incidents. 

The application or threat of the appli- 
cation of force has and will continue to 
be a way to deter hostile foreign 
behavior. 

Without becoming the world’s police- 
man for every situation, we must have 
the will and the capability to apply ap- 
propriate force when it is in the best in- 
terest of our national objectives. The ap- 
plication of this power must also be 
timely and positive. 

There are those who say we are better 
than or inferior to or even with the So- 
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viet Navy. Whether such statements are 
basic to the situation is questionable. 
Our Navy must carry out our objectives 
just as the Soviet Navy is carrying out 
Soviet objectives. 

To attempt to visualize these naval 
forces engaging one another until one or 
the other could be judged the victor or 
the survivor, would be attempting to de- 
termine the undeterminable. 

In the year 31 B.C. the fleet of Octa- 
vian, later the first Roman Emperor Au- 
gustus, faced the combined fleets of Marc 
Antony and Cleopatra at Actium. The 
winner of this historical battle would be 
the undisputed ruler of Rome and the 
world. That day has passed from us, and 
in our day and age we must be able to 
apply force not only against fleets, but 
where force is needed. 

I might at this point refer to naval 
forces which are deployed to the Persian 
Gulf area. Naval forces are the only con- 
ventional force that could be successfully 
deployed to that area. 

I might also state here that I think it 
most unfortunate for individuals to at- 
tempt to play U.S. seapower against U.S. 
land power. This is now and always has 
been an artificial argument, and I am 
hopeful that we have passed over this 
threshold to a more realistic decision- 
making process. 

The President has once again turned 
our attention to seapower after many 
years of neglect. I congratulate him, and 
I support him. And I urge all of you to do 
the same. 

During the past 20 years we have de- 
creased our active naval fleet from 1,000 
to 460 ships. Some of the 460 are old 
and delimited in capability. The aircraft 
carriers, Coral Sea and Midway, were 
launched over 35 years ago and are still 
regularly deployed. These two carriers 
are older than the youngest member of 
the Senate. 

This 20-year period of neglect will 
prove costly to us, but it is a cost that we 
must bear. 

The President and the Secretary of 
Defense advise that the objective is a 
Navy of 600 ships—battle groups built 
around 15 aircraft carriers. I support the 
concept of the aircraft carrier battle 
groups, for I believe that our strategic 
interests dictate the need for these 
forces. I, of course, reserve the right to 
be selective in the composition of the 
supporting elements of these battle 
groups. 

The aircraft carrier is the centerpiece 
of our conventional naval strategy. It is 
the most mobile, flexible and politically- 
independent system available to the 
United States. 

To those who say that the carrier is 
vulnerable, I say, every potential target 
is vulnerable. 

However, the carrier with its ability to 
travel at high rates of speed presents a 
more difficult target for the enemy to 
pinpoint than other targets such as: 
airfields, military and naval installa- 
tions, cities, and so forth. The carrier 
at sea is one of the least vulnerable 
targets. 

The aircraft carrier is highly surviva- 
ble. With active and passive self-defense 
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systems and great mobility, it is de- 
ployable in hostile environments. The 
Nimitz class carrier, with 2,700 water- 
tight compartments, is the safest of 
vessels at sea. 

With the availability of today’s ad- 
vanced communications and transport, 
low-threat areas can change rapidly, in 
days or even hours, to high-threat areas. 
The Soviet military and naval forces and 
surrogate forces are widespread geo- 
graphically, and we must be sure that 
our carrier forces can sustain themselves 
as they perform their role in national 
policy. 

While we must regain superiority, I 
want to make it crystal clear that our 
efforts must be wise and prudent. We can 
ill afford to spend money unless we are 
sure beyond reasonable doubt that the 
weapons and weapons systems we buy are 
absolutely necessary for the support of 
national objectives of the United States. 

The Defense Department cannot allow 
cost overruns, duplication, service and 
service union rivalry, mismanagement, 
or anything else to deter us from making 
every cent of every dollar count to the 
maximum extent. The new Navy must be 
efficient and effective, nothing less. As 
long as the administration fulfills this 
very necessary requirement, I shall strive 
to assist in the resurgence of our sea 
forces. 

The Soviet Union is a formidable ad- 
versary. The intentions of the Soviet 
leadership are obvious. The momentum 
of Soviet aggression continues. 

Those actions are loud and clear. The 
expanding influence in the Third World 
provides veto power over access and 
transport of minerals and energy needed 
by Western nations. Wherever possible to 
accomplish objectives, the Soviets sup- 
port and encourage unrestrained terror 
which they call liberation. 

A nuclear-powered battle cruiser, the 
largest warship built by any nation ex- 
cept for the carrier since World War I, 
has recently joined the Soviet Navy. 
Every indication is that in the not too 
distant future, the Soviets will complete 
their first nuclear-powered aircraft 
carrier. It should be clear enough that 
her ability to interdict the sealanes will 
in this decade be joined by a desire to 
project power at sea. As the Soviets ex- 
pand their means of implementing their 
strategies, the tasks of the American 
Navy grows. 

The Soviet Union may well hope to 
gain its objective without firing a bullet. 

In closing let me say that we are in 
a struggle for our own survival and the 
survival of the free world—through 
economic strangulation as well as formal 
war. 

To those who would stand by for 
further naval decline and to those who 
would change our naval forces to a de- 
fensive role, I say we cannot do that. 
Great navies of history have been of- 
fensive navies. 


Times are very different today from 
the days of the struggle between Rome 
and Carthage, but the struggle for sur- 
vival is similar. The principles of the sea 
have not changed. 

Our forefathers realized that when 
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they set up the field piece in the village 
square that they preordained that the 
battle would be fought there. 

Patrick Henry said: 

I have but one lamp by which my feet are 
guided, and that is the lamp of experience. 
I know of no way of judging the future but 
by the past. 


Now is the hour for us to use the 
lessons of the past and our resources 
wisely in order to restore the naval bal- 
ance of power in our favor. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may be 
recognized for 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Symms). Does the Senator wish to put 
aside the 10:30 order? 

Mr. THURMOND. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from South Caro- 
lina is recognized. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
just want to take this opportunity to 
commend the able Senator from Virginia 
for making what I consider the finest 
speech on seapower that I have heard in 
my 27 years in the Senate. 

The Senator from Virginia is an able 
member of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee and one of the most valuable 
members there. His father was a mem- 
ber of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee when he was here preceding the 
present Harry F. BYRD, Jr. 

The Byrd family has been a great asset 
to this country. Father and son have been 
two of the greatest Senators with whom 
I have served. 

This speech this morning that he has 
delivered on the floor of the Senate 
should be read by every Member of this 
body and by the public generally. The 
Senator from Virginia has the vision to 
understand that the goal of the Soviets 
is to spread their aggression throughout 
the world; their goal is to dominate the 
world. He realizes the importance of pre- 
paring this country. This morning he has 
given us a very fine address on the sub- 
ject of seapower which is so vital to the 
maintenance of freedom of this country 
and the free world. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am very grateful indeed for the 
generous comments of my good friend 
from South Carolina, Senator THUR- 
MOND. I am very grateful to him. I look 
forward to continuing to work closely 
with the distinguished and able senior 
Senator from South Carolina on these 
vital matters of national defense which 
are so important to our Nation and on 
which the Senator from South Carolina 
has taken such an important leadership 
role for so many years. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I join the 
distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina in the tribute he made to the 
distinguished and able Senator from 
Virginia. Harry BYRD and I have been 
close, personal friends since the day I 
arrived in the Senate. I knew his father 
before him, when I was a staff member 
in the Senate back in the early 1950’s. 

I know of no Senators who have more 
ideally stood for the principles of this 
country than Harry Byrd, Sr., and Harry 
BYRD, JR. 
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I commend him on his address and on 
his tenure in the Senate, which I am 
sure will continue on and on. I am very 
proud of him. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD. JR. If the Sen- 
ator will yield, I wish to express my 
appreciation to the Senator from North 
Carolina for his very generous remarks. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Senator. 


APPOINTMENT BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SY Mus). The Chair, on behalf of the 
Vice President, appoints to the Mexico- 
United States Interparliamentary Con- 
ference, Manzanillo, Colima, Mexico, 
June 11-15, 1981, in accordance with 
Public Law 86-420. the following: 
CHARLES H. Percy, chairman; CHRIS- 
TOPHER J. Dopp, vice chairman, and 
STROM THURMOND. 


— 


FOOD STAMP AND COMMODITY DIS- 
TRIBUTION AMENDMENTS OF 1981 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the Senate will now re- 
sume the consideration of S. 1007, which 
the clerk will state by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (S. 1007) to amend the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 to restrain food stamp program 
spending, to increase State agency flexibility, 
to focus benefits toward the most needy, to 
extend appropriations authority, to amend 
the Agriculture and Consumer Protection 
Act of 1973, and to extend and improve the 
commodity distribution programs, and for 
other purposes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. HELMS, Mr. President, is the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina correct in his 
understanding that the McClure amend- 
ment will be pending as soon as the Sen- 
ator from Idaho arrives and in fact calls 
it up? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina is correct. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I note the distinguished 
manager of the bill on the other side 
is on his wav. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum with the time to be equally 
charged to both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


Under the previous order, the Sena- 
tor from Idaho is recognized to call up 
an amendment. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 141 
(Purpose: To count as income for purposes 
of the Food Stamp Act any payments or 
allowances made to a household for the 
purpose of providing energy assistance) 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I send 


an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Idaho (Mr. MCCLURE) 


proposes an unprinted amendment num- 
bered 141, 


Mr. McCLURE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that further reading of the amend- 
ment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 42, line 6, strike out (10) any 
income” and insert in lieu thereof “and 
(10) any income (other than a payment or 
allowance made under any Federal, State, 


or local law for the purpose of providing 
energy assistance)". 


On page 42, beginning with the comma 
after “program” in line 8, strike out all down 
through “law” in line 10 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, today I 
am offering an amendment to the Food 
Stamp and Commodity Distribution 
Amendments of 1981 that will make the 
reporting of income more accurate. 

First, I commend the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee and its able chairman 
(Mr. Heitms) for putting together a bill 
that goes a long way in curing some of 
the abuses that have taken place in the 
food stamp program. 

I say “some” because I think there are 
some that remain. 

This bill provides a good start in get- 
ting the program under control. Again, I 
want to emphasize “a good start,” be- 
cause I do not think the job is done. 

Mr. President, no one objects to help- 
ing people who are poor because of cir- 
cumstance and who have no choice but 
to depend on the Federal Government 
for assistance for themselves and their 
families. But it has become painfully 
clear that the food stamp program is a 
perfect example of a government pro- 
gram gone berserk. Instead of limiting 
the program to people who cannot do 
without the assistance, we have allowed 
this program to grow to the point where 
1 out of 10 people is receiving food 
stamps, and where 1 out of 7 is eligible. 
The entire food stamp system is full of 
abuse and the loopholes that now exist 
in the legislation must be closed if we 
are ever to get this $10-billion program 
under control. 

Ten billion dollars, Mr. President, for a 
program that started out just a few short 
years ago at $30 million a year. Ten bil- 
lion dollars now and growing. This bill 
goes a long way toward reversing the 
nature of that growth, but not totally 
eliminating that growth. There is no rea- 
son, absolutely no reason, why the Amer- 
ican taxpayer, the working men and 
women of this country, should be funding 
a program that wastes as much as 20 
percent of its budget. This legislation is 
essential to the well-being of our econ- 
omy as a whole, and to the people who 
depend on food stamps. By tightening up 
on the program, we can only be helping 
those recipients who truly need the as- 
sistance. 

As I said, Mr. President, I believe the 
committee has done an admirable job in 
closing many loopholes. There is one area 
that still concerns me, however, and I am 
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offering an amendment today to further 
tighten up the bill. 

My amendment will require that en- 
ergy assistance payments be included in 
the income level for food stamp eligibil- 
ity. The payment of low-income energy 
assistance benefits under existing law 
serves to improve the financial condition 
of the recipient family. That is what it is 
designed to do; that is what it does. 

One of the key reforms of the 1977 
Food Stamp Act was the inclusion of 
other public assistance payments as in- 
come” and Congress should not continue 
to exclude energy assistance, The inclu- 
sion of these benefits in the definition of 
income would save as much as $50 mil- 
lion annually in the food stamp program 
because household income would have to 
be reported accurately as being slightly 
higher, thus scaling down benefits. Again 
this can only be of help to the poor, be- 
cause households with higher incomes 
would be pushed above the cut-off point. 
I believe an accurate definition of income 
is essential to the credibility of the food 
stamp program. The exemption of energy 
assistance benefits allows higher and 
higher income households to qualify for 
food stamps and I urge my colleagues to 
vote in favor of my amendment. 

Mr. President, this is just one of a long 
series of efforts on the part of Members 
of the Senate to get the income statistic 
stated correctly as a matter of qualifica- 
tion. Certainly, if it made any sense at 
all for us to adopt the provisions a few 
years ago that required the public as- 
sistance payments to be included as in- 
come, then, there is no reason to exclude 
the energy assistance benefit as a part 
of the income in the computation of in- 
come for the qualification for benefits. I 
hope the committee will accept the 
amendment, because I think it is consist- 
ent with the philosophy that we have al- 
ready expressed in the Senate on direct 
votes with respect to public assistance 
payments. 

Mr. HELMS. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLURE. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. I commend the Senator 
on his amendment. The administration 
favors this amendment and certainly, I 
do. But I rather imagine that our dis- 
tinguished friend from Vermont will not 
make that unanimous. I want the Sena- 
tor to know that the administration does 
approve it and I approve it. I would be 
willing to accept it. If Senator Learny will 
accept it, we are in business. 

Mr. McCLURE. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina, Mr. President, 
that I want to express my appreciation 
for his statement. I do not wish to pre- 
sume that the Senator from Vermont will 
not accept it, because it is certainly ab- 
solutely consistent with what we have 
done before in the computation of income 
to include public assistance benefit pay- 
ments. 

Mr. HELMS. Of course, it is consistent, 
and I again commend the Senator for 
offering the amendment. 

Mr. McCLURE. I thank the Senator. 
Again, I hope that the committee might 
accept the amendment and we can go on 
from there. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 
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Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, as the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Idaho is prob- 
ably not aware, I have been one of the 
two people who have fought hardest in 
the Committee on Agriculture to keep 
within the budget figures that the Presi- 
dent had in his food stamp bill. In fact, 
I found myself, on numerous occasions 
in the committee, being a sort of lonely 
voice arguing for the administration’s 
figures. They, in fact, came in under the 
administration’s figures. 

I forgot this morning to wear what I 
was wearing yesterday, feeling that I 
thought it was appropriate because of 
my work in trying to help the adminis- 
tration. I had my Ronald Reagan tie 
clasp on, 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LEAHY. Certainly, Mr. President. 

Mr. McCLURE. Did Ronald Reagan 
give the Senator that tie clasp? 

Mr. LEAHY. I do not want to disclose. 
It was given to me by the White House. 

Mr. McCLURE. I wanted that knowl- 
edge, because you see, Mr. President, I 
have not gotten one yet. 

Mr. LEAHY. I never got one from 
President Carter. Maybe the Senator got 
one there. 

Mr. McCLURE. I never saw President 
Carter. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LEAHY. He is a nice looking man. 
The Senator will probably recognize him 
from his photographs, anyway. The Sen- 
ator should have come to the joint ses- 
sions. He would have recognized him 
there. 

Mr. McCLURE. I saw him at a dis- 
tance. 

Mr. LEAHY. He looks just like his 
photographs. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, perhaps we can get 
off the subject of how Presidents appear. 

Senator LEAHY is exactly right, I say 
to the Senator from Idaho. He supported 
President Reagan every time the admin- 
istration’s proposals to spend money on 
food stamps were higher than the pro- 
posal in the committee. Se he was abso- 
lutely consistent on that. 

Mr. LEAHY. That is not quite accu- 
rate, because the package that Senator 
Doe and I proposed, which is basically 
the package finally accepted by the com- 
mittee, came in under President Rea- 
gan’s figures and had fairly considerable 
savings beyond that. 

With respect to this particular amend- 
ment, Mr. President, a similar amend- 
ment was proposed in the committee. It 
was debated at great length, and it was 
voted down. One reason it was voted 
down was that this would substantially 
reduce assistance to households receiv- 
ing energy assistance payments. It is a 
provision that would be especially harsh 
on the elderly. 

In fact, one of the reasons we voted 
this proposal down in committee was 
that many elderly persons would have 
their food stamp benefits completely ter- 
minated during some winter months. 
Quite frankly, this is of concern primar- 
ily in those States—half the States in 
the Nation—that have severe winters. 

What you are going to have is a situa- 
tion which will be particularly cruel to 
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the elderly, to that class of our citizens 
who justifiably worry the most about the 
basic necessities and maintaining their 
lives. They would know that with a pro- 
vision such as this, a significant number 
of the elderly in this country would be 
faced with the possibility during the 
winter of whether they would heat or 
eat—whether they would heat or eat. 

Furthermore, the Dole-Leahy bill on 
food stamp fraud and accountability cut 
very substantially into the areas of po- 
tential fraud or abuse in the food stamp 
program. 

I believe that if the distinguished 
chairman will look at the figures pre- 
sented by the Reagan administration 
and the figures Senator DoLe and I came 
up with, we ended up with considerable 
savings, even beyond those of the Presi- 
dent. 

I realize that we are probably getting 
off the track with some fairly facetious 
comments about President’s tie clasps 
and appearances and whatnot. 

I want the record to note that the 
Senator from Vermont, together with 
the Senator from Kansas, worked out a 
proposal, a series of proposals, on the 
food stamp program that actually came 
to a lower figure than that of the Presi- 
dent—not, as I think inadvertently sug- 
gested by the distinguished chairman of 
the Agriculture Committee, looking for 
higher figures. 

As I mentioned yesterday in the de- 
bate, when you have a State such as 
mine, where the temperatures reach 30 
or 40 below zero and stay there for days 
on end, it is not a very comforting choice 
to have. 

After all, the elderly comprise up to 
45 percent of all the energy assistance 
participants. When the energy assist- 
ance program was initiated, the fact 
that many potential recipients receiving 
food stamps were considered in setting 
funding levels in energy assistance was 
specifically excluded from income for 
food stamp purposes. 

The President has already proposed a 
25-percent reduction in energy assist- 
ance in fiscal year 1982. I believe that 
what we are faced with here is the fact 
that the fuel assistance program is being 
proposed to be reduced anyway by 25 
percent; and if we reduce it even more, 
so that for every $11 received in energy 
assistance there would be something like 
a $3 reduction in food stamps, the im- 
pact on the elderly will be most severe. 
Low-income energy assistance does not 
provide extra money for food purchases. 


What we have is the basic question 
that will have to come in any discussion 
of food stamps, and it is this: Do we 
have before us a program, a nutrition 
program, a program to help eradicate 
hunger and malnourishment in this 
country, or not? If we feel that it does 
not do that, if we feel that it is not set 
up as a hunger program, if we feel that 
it is not one of the programs designed 
to really remove what is a shame in the 
most powerful and wealthiest country in 
the world—the shame of hunger and 
malnourishment—then do away with the 
whole program. 

Do not kill it by selective cuts. Do away 
with the whole program and say that we 
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are not going to make this effort to 
eradicate hunger and eradicate mal- 
nourishment. But if we are going to keep 
the program in being, at a time when the 
President speaks of safety nets and his 
dedication to safety nets, at a time when 
one of those safety nets, the fuel assist- 
ance program, is being proposed to be 
cut by the administration, then let us not 
cut it further by somehow saying that a 
program designed for food assistance is 
now going to have to be equated with 
fuel. They are separate programs. Do 
away with one or the other, but do not 
try to link the two. 

So I would oppose it in that regard. 

Mr. President, there is an editorial in 
the Washington Post this morning, a 
good editorial, entitled “Food Stamp 
Follies.” It speaks of the cap on food 
stamps. As Senators may know, I, with 
others, tried to put that cap into a more 
realistic setting in this food stamp pro- 


am. 

We have had the anomaly of the ad- 
ministration opposing removing the 
spending cap, but at the same time say- 
ing that they are going to have inflation 
and unemployment so under control that 
the actual costs of the food stamps would 
go down. But just in case they were 
wrong, they were not about to encourage 
removal of the cap. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial from the Wash- 
ington Post be printed in the Recorp- 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Foop STAMP FOLLIES 


A preview of the coming attractions of 
next week's budget reconciliation floor de- 
bate will be provided in the next day or two 
when the Food Stamp Bill is expected to 
find its way to the Senate floor. While the 
bill will also meet the requirements of the 
budget resolution, food stamps will come up 
first for a separate debate because the 
legislation is due to expire. 

The bill that has emerged from the Senate 
Agriculture Committee would cut food 
stamp benefits by almost $1.9 billion next 
year, $400 million more than the administra- 
tion requested. If the bill passes as is, mil- 
lions of poor people will suffer significant 
losses in purchasing power, most of them 
elderly, disabled or in families with children. 
This is not a happy prospect—but it could 
have been a lot worse. The committee did not 
adopt the administration's proposal to cut 
benefits to families with children receiving 
free school lunches, a plan particularily 
harmful to some of the nation's very poorest 
families. Instead it spread the losses more 
evenly by delaying cost-of-living increases, 
adding more administrative restrictions and 
reducing benefits to the working poor. 

Having lost in his earlier attempts to 
achieve yet more massive reductions, Senate 
Agriculture Committee Chairman Jesse 
Helms is expected to be pushing some of his 
pet proposals on the floor. These include 
restoring the requirement that people buy 
their stamps—formerly a major source of 
administrative abuse and a barrier to par- 
ticipation among the elderly and rural 
poor—further reducing income limits and 
cutting benefits across the board. The full 
Senate should reject these proposals, as did 
the Agriculture Committee. 

Perhaps that is all that can be expected 
in the present climate. There is, however, 
one other matter that the Senate should ad- 
dress. That is ending once and for all the 
silly game now played once a year or more 
over the spending cap added to the Food 
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Stamp Law in 1977. Each round of the game 
starts with a guess as to what the program 
is going to cost over the next few years. 
The guess is always lower than anyone really 
believes is necessary to serve all eligible 
people. Liberals go along with the underesti- 
mate in order to get agreement on the money 
needed immediately to run the program. 
Conservatives insist on the underestimate so 
as to have another chance to rail about a 
“runaway program” and offer restrictive 
amendment when, again, as the result of 
rising inflation or unemployment, program 
costs bump up against the ceiling. 

The Agriculture Committee bill keeps this 
game going. The cap for this year has been 
raised at administration request by $500 
million above the amount originally re- 
quested so that it is realistic in terms of the 
certainties of the near future. The limits for 
the next fiscal year and beyond remain at 
the roseate levels set earlier. Not only are 
these based on a highly optimistic forecast, 
but they make no allowance for the increase 
in food stamp costs—estimated at more than 
$500 million by the CBO—that will be caused 
by cutbacks in welfare, CETA, unemployment 
and trade adjustment assistance and other 
programs. 

Whatever the attraction of familiar amuse- 
ments, this is one game that Congress should 
decline to play anymore. If there is any 
safety-net program in this country, it is 
surely food stamps, the only program that 
serves all the poor and provides access to the 
most basic of all market commodities—food. 


Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I commend 
this editorial to my colleagues. I could 
not agree with it more. 

I hope we will be able to obtain a con- 
sensus during the day, on both sides of 
the aisle, to take more realistic steps on 
the cap, preferably to remove it, but at 
the very least, to put in a flexible cap, 
one that should be supported by the ad- 
ministration, if indeed they believe their 
own economic forecasts. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I did not 
get exactly what the Senator said about 
whether or not he would accept the 
amendment, but I gather from the gist of 
what he said that he finds the amend- 
ment to be objectionable. 

Mr. LEAHY. The reason I said I would 
oppose the amendment is that I will op- 
pose the amendment—if that answers 
the Senator’s question. 

Mr. McCLURE. Somewhere in that 
welter of words I lost that statement. 

Mr. LEAHY. I said it a couple times 
and I repeat it again. I do oppose this 
amendment. 

Mr. McCLURE. I understand, but I got 
the gist of that anyhow even if the Sen- 
ator had not used those words. 

Mr. President, it seems to me to be 
folly to the point of being near ridicul- 
ousness to do what the committee has 
done in cutting out energy assistance 
payments by State and local govern- 
ments or by including them in income 
tests for qualification for food stamps 
and at the same time exempting Federal 
energy assistance. The committee did 
just exactly that, and the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont now argues for 
the continuation of that illogical 
dichotomy. 

Logic never is very persuasive in this 
Chamber perhaps, but I hope that we can 
at least be consistent. If, as a matter of 
fact, we do not want energy assistance 
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payments counted as income let us not 
count State and local energy assistance 
payments as income and indicate that. 
As a matter of fact, some people might be 
excluded or find their food stamps re- 
duced as a result of this amendment. Of 
course, they would. But to pretend that 
they are the truly disadvantaged is 
totally inaccurate because they are the 
ones who then, because of the combina- 
tions of incomes that they have from 
various sources, find themselves reduced 
in the amount of their food stamp pay- 
ments or disqualified because their in- 
come meets the income test. 

Is an energy assistance payment from 
the Federal Government different than 
other kinds of welfare assistance to the 
recipients? Is it different than other 
kinds of income? Or does it simply aggre- 
gate into the total amount of income 
available to a family and therefore logic- 
ally have to be considered as a part of 
their income in determining how much 
they should receive in food stamp as- 
sistance? 

To say “either heat or eat” is a beauti- 
fully demagog statement. It appeals to 
the unthinking, and perhaps the Senator 
from Vermont believes that the majority 
of the people in this country are unthink- 
ing, that they have not the capacity to see 
through the words and detect what is 
actually being done. 

When 1 out of 10 Americans can qualify 
for food stamp assistance there is some- 
thing crazy with that program. When the 
working men and women of this country 
have to contribute their taxes in order 
that 1 out of 10 of their neighbors can re- 
ceive assistance then there is something 
gone wrong with the welfare system in 
this country, and to enclose the mantle as 
he attempted to do by saying that it will 
hurt the elderly, well there are some el- 
derly who do not get food stamps. There 
are some elderly who pay taxes. There 
are some who receive food stamps who 
are not elderly but who do receive low- 
income energy assistance payments from 
the Federal Government. 

Somehow, sometime we have to con- 
front the fact that the food stamp pro- 
gram has become a monstrosity, not be- 
cause it was aimed or intended or de- 
signed to be but because in its admin- 
istration the program no longer is de- 
signed simply to provide that necessary 
level of assistance to recipients that we 
all want for those who are truly needy 
who because of circumstances beyond 
their control find the necessity of look- 
ing to their friends and neighbors for 
their support. None of us begrudge the 
payments that are necessary to sustain 
a reasonable standard of living and both 
heat and food for those who truly need 
the help. 


But there are millions of working 
Americans who are tired of paying the 
bills for those who could but will not do 
for themselves and for us in the guise of 
that kind of humanitarian intention ar- 
gue that we should exclude from their 
income something which is clearly a part 
of their income in order that we pay more 
money out to more people is simply symp- 
tomatic of the reason that we are in the 
trouble that we are in, that a program 
that started at $30 million a year is now 
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$10 billion a year, that the national debt 
has grown to the point where we pay in- 
terest on it at the rate of $100 billion a 
year, that before the end of this year is 
out our national debt will be $1 trillion, 
a great legacy for our young people for 
the next generations that come along as 
they pay the interest on the debt and 
continue to try to cope with the programs 
that we have created. 

We can at least try to bring some con- 
trol to a program that has too largely 
run out of control. 

This amendment, Mr. President, is a 
very modest addition to that effort in or- 
der to try to get some control and put 
some reasonable limits on the expendi- 
tures of the taxpayers funds through this 
program. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I re- 
serve the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MAT- 
TINGLY). The Senator from Vermont is 
recognized. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I simply 
wish to correct a couple things. 

I realize that the food stamp program 
started out smaller than it is now, and it 
is conceivable that has happened in other 
programs. 

This did not, of course, start out as a 
pilot program. And again if we had full 
employment in this country and no in- 
flation, we would probably not need it 
at all. 

I am thus counting on the current 
predictions made by the White House 
that we will have significant savings, and 
it is simply because they will get un- 
employment down very considerably and 
inflation practically to nothing. Those 
two things of themselves, if they are cor- 
rect, will lower the cost far more than 
the amendment of the distinguished 
Senator from Idaho or anyone else. 

It is an interesting thing, though, on 
“adil sometimes programs can blossom a 

it. 

I recall looking back over the defense 
budget. I believe the MX missile system 
started out at the first year ever that I 
think it was only $3 million or $4 million. 
Now we hear that there will be a ballpark 
figure of somewhere from $60 billion to 
$150 billion. That is an interesting ball- 
park when one thinks about it. Those 
are little more exact figures, $60 billion 
to $150 billion. Actually they want to 
leave a little bit of fudge factor in there. 
I assume that takes into consideration 
the fact that they sort of gobble up Utah, 
Nevada, and a few other States, and most 
of our ability to produce agriculture 
water there, and so forth. 


I mention this just so that the people 
reading this record will not assume that 
the food stamp program is the only pro- 
gram that has ever grown. I mention the 
MX and the matter that is probably of 
great interest to people in Utah, Nevada, 
and the West as it is to the rest of the 
country as another program that might 
have grown a wee bit. 

The other thing that was mentioned, 
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though, by the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho, is the exclusion of State and 
local energy payments. Of course, the 
administration proposed exclusion of 
State and local energy payments because 
some States were abusing the exclusion 
of energy assistance by calling part of 
AFDC energy assistance. 

But we should also look at the history 
of the energy assistance program itself. 
We set up the program a couple of years 
ago and we set the funding levels ex- 
plicitly then to augment the food stamp 
and welfare assistance already available, 
and I can see what is going to happen 
on this. 

We take these programs up one by one, 
and we pick one and say, “Well, you 
know, you have all this stuff coming 
from another program,” so we have to 
chop back here and then we go to the 
other programs and say, “Gosh, you have 
money coming from the first program,” 
so we have to chop the second program 
and take each one of them in a vacuum. 

If they were all here as an overall 
package we might be able to look at this 
a little bit better. 

But the arguments that are being made 
in each one of the programs play each 
one off against the other. When the Pres- 
ident proposed already a 25-percent re- 
duction in energy assistance, to count it 
here as income would be a double pen- 
alty, and I happen to feel that contrary 
to the suggestion made by the Senator 
from Idaho that I feel that the people 
in this country do not think, I feel that 
they think very, very much and certainly 
the people of my own State do, a State 
that I visit virtually every week just to 
see how they feel. 

I am sure the Senator from Idaho also 
visits his State every week, as I do my 
State, to see how the people feel. The 
people can count in my State, and they 
can read thermometers, and when I say 
the issue has been raised as to whether 
you are going to heat or eat, this is not 
my expression. This is the expression 
that I have heard from good, rock- 
ribbed, Conservative Republican Ver- 
monters who are elderly and are con- 
cerned about amendments of this nature. 

Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Idaho is willing to yield back his time in 
conjunction with the agreement, the in- 
formal agreement, that Senator HELMS 
and I have entered into, I am ready to 
yield back my time. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, winters 
in Vermont are no different from those 
in Idaho. We haye cold weather, and we 
have older people, and we have food 
stamp recipients. But it is not argued by 
most Idahoans, to my knowledge, that 
they ought to have a free payment from 
the Federal Government that is excluded 
from their income calculation so they 
can benefit by the receipt of food stamps. 

Income is income, and the committee 
has seen fit to see that energy assistance 
income from the State and local level 
is income, but energy assistance from the 
Federal Government is not income. Cer- 
tainly the amount of assistance, the 
amount of money, that is available to a 
family ought not to be varied because of 
the source of the income. A payment for 
one purpose would be included as in- 
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come but a payment for another purpose 
is excluded from income. Why? Because 
some magic word says it is a Federal 
benefit. A Federal benefit does not cost 
anything, is not worth anything, should 
not count as income. 

Try that on your taxpayers when on 
April 15 they fill out their income tax 
forms. Try that on your young people 
when they look at the size of the national 
debt that we have aggregated. Some peo- 
ple say it does not count, hardly worth 
talking about. It is only $100 million a 
year, $50 million a year. I have heard it 
argued on this floor by others that, 
“Well, it is less than $50 million, that 
rounds off, so it does not even count. 
We should not even talk about it.” 

Well, we should talk about it, and we 
should be talking about a program that 
certainly everyone recognizes as having 
grown. I said $20 million. That is what 
it was when it started a decade and a 
half ago. But let us look at the first 10 
years of the program, when it grew to 
a total of a little over $4 billion. That is 
after 10 years. What has it done in the 
last 5? It has almost tripled. That is 
what we are talking about, and that is 
why it is necessary, Mr. President, to 
take some realistic moves to put some 
equity and some fairness into a program 
that begins to sap the vitality of this 
country. 

Certainly those who live on public as- 
sistance do not live—many of them—-at 
a very high standard of living, and those 
who do not live at a high standard of 
living would not be affected by this 
amendment one bit. If with this energy 
assistance payment their income re- 
mains low, they will still get food stamps. 
If, however, they have with the addi- 
tion of this income, income from all 
other sources, and they get at the mar- 
gins of income that begin to reduce their 
food stamp allotments or disqualify them 
from receiving food stamps, if their to- 
tal income including this payment is 
enough that they would not be qualified 
to receive food stamps, why should they 
expect their friends and neighbors to 
give them money if, as a matter of fact, 
they have that amount of income, in- 
cluding this amount of energy assist- 
ance? 

Yes, it gets cold in Vermont; it gets 
cold in Idaho. People have to eat and 
they have to heat, and we have made 
payments available to people from State 
and local levels to give them those mini- 
mum levels of income where they cannot 
do for themselves. Whether they are 
young and disabled, middle aged and 
sick, elderly and incapable of work, then 
they are entitled to the benefits of a 
generous and unstinting relief program. 
But when their income rises to the point 
where they would be disqualified because 
of the level of their income, why do we 
artificially say in order to give them 
more we will not count it as a part of 
their income? 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLURE, I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Idaho is absolutely correct. I 
have been intrigued during the years I 
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have been in the Senate at how easy it 
is to be generous with other people’s 
money. 

The major news media of this country 
sort of have a dividing line of Members 
of Congress, those who yote to appro- 
priate greater and greater sums of money 
who are the compassionate ones; and 
those of us who do not are flinty, ultra- 
conservative, hardhearted reactionaries. 

But I suggest, Mr. President, that the 
best thing we can do in this Congress 
for the American people of all ages and 
all economic levels is to get the economy 
in shape, to restore stability, stop infla- 
tion, so that people will have some idea 
of what their money is going to be worth. 

You know, Mr. President, the people 
who are the hardest hit by inflation are 
the poor. Yet we continue to overfund 
these programs, to put in this little 
patchwork and that little patchwork, 
and they say, “Oh, wait, this is just a 
little bit, just $100 million here,” or “$50 
million there,” or “$200 million there,” 
and, as a result, we are confronting a 
national debt of $1 trillion, the interest 
on which costs as much as operating the 
entire Federal Government cost a decade 
and a half ago. 

From time to time, Mr. President, I 
have had a little experiment on this 
floor to see how much compassion there 
really is. I remember some years ago 
when the question of bringing the Viet- 
namese refugees to America was before 
this body, and I heard all grades of pro- 
testation that we must do this and we 
must do that, and I agree. 


I belong to the Baptist Church, and 
I think we all ought to have personal 
compassion. So when the appropriation 
proposal was submitted to this floor I 
went to the telephone and I called a 
distinguished North Carolinian, who has 
been a friend of mine for a long time. 
His name is Billy Graham. I said, “Billy, 
we have this problem of the Vietnamese 
refugees coming to this country and we 
all want to look after them.” He said. 
“We certainly do.” 


I said, “Would you be willing to head 
up a private movement to raise the funds; 
extend love and care to these people and 
set up in general a project likely to in- 
volve, on a genuine humanitarian basis, 
millions of Americans?” He said: 

I will certainly undertake it and I don't 
think there will be any problem about it. I 
appreciate your bringing it to my attention. 


I came on this floor, Mr. President, 
and I sent an amendment to the desk 
and the clerk read it. And attached to 
that amendment was my personal check 
for $1,000. And I was going to have to 
go to the bank and borrow the $1,000, 
but I sent the check forward in good 
faith. I told the Senate that the way to 
do this is from our hearts. And if each 
Senator will coritribute $1,000 of his 
money, and if each Member of the House 
will do the same—and I would mention, 
Mr. President, that our salaries are not 
inconsiderable in terms of the average 
income in this country. But if all Mem- 
bers of Congress were to show their good 
faith, demonstrating that they were will- 
ing to spend some of their own money 
on this business of compassion, that we 
would have $535,000, obviously, for seed 
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money for this private project to be 
headed by Billy Graham. 

I wish you could have seen the tem- 
pers that erupted. The very idea,” Sen- 
ators said, “proposing that we spend 
some of our own money.” I think I got 
seven votes on the amendment. And 1 
did not expect any more than that, but 
I wanted to make a point. 

Now a lot of folks do not know that 
Davy Crockett served in the Congress. 
He was quite a distinguished Member of 
the House. One day, a private relief bill 
came up to give the widow of a naval 
officer a special pension. All of the glow- 
ing accolades were offered eloquently 
about what fine service had been ren- 
dered by this Navy officer and it was a 
we all got to pitch in and help that 
widow. 

Old Davy sat over there in the corner 
of the Chamber and he thought a little 
while and he got up and he said: 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there is no Member of 
this body with less money than I. The ques- 
tion is not whether we are sympathetic with 
the widow, but whether we have the consti- 
tutional right to do this. 


He said: 


Where in the Constitution does it say that 
we can do this? 


He said: 

I will make this proposition to my 
brethren in the House of Representatives: 
That I, poor as I am, will join in and raise 
the funds for the widow. 


And Davy Crockett had the same reac- 
tion that I had on this Senate floor: 
“This guy must be crazy,” they said, 
in effect. “What do you mean we are sup- 
posed to spend our money?” And of 
course Davy was hooted down, just as 


the Senator from North Carolina and the 
Senator from Idaho and others have been 
hooted down. 

But I say to you, Mr. President, for so 
long as we continue on this road of hav- 
ing the Federal Government in charge 
of compassion, we are going to continue 
to have the very same problems that we 
are having right now. 

Now I am fairly active in a couple of 
churches, one here and one in my home- 
town of Raleigh. I have told both of my 
preachers that you fellows are missing 
the boat. Our churches too often and 
to too great an extent have come to re- 
gard compassion as a function of the 
Government. You find too many of our 
preachers involved in politics. 

My friend, the evangelist Jim Roberts 
down in Texas, said to a group of 20,000 
one night, “When have you gotten your 
hands dirty, getting out there in the 
trenches?” 


Oh, yes, I would like to be able to vote 
to give everybody everything. But the 
truth is you cannot do it. And we have a 
program that is exploding in cost here. 

Senators can trot in here and talk 
about the elderly. That is fine. I am get- 
ting there myself. But the point is that 
we are working against the elderly and 
we are working against the poor when 
we continue to elevate this Federal 
spending, this Federal debt. 

I have been amazed at some of the 
media attacks on Ronald Reagan for 
budgetary slashes, cutting to the bone, 
when the fact is that Ronald Reagan has 
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not proposed to reduce Federal spending. 
All he has done is to propose to reduce 
the rate of growth of Federal spending. 

And I am not sure a lot of people un- 
derstand that. But I hope that they will 
understand that the greatest compassion 
that we can show to the people of this 
country—old, young, sick, poor—is to 
bring order and stability to the economy 
and to move far more rapidly than we 
are likely to move in terms of balancing 
the budget, because then and then only 
will we be doing something for the peo- 
ple of this country. 

And the amendment of the Senator 
from Idaho is exactly right. How can you 
make the preposterous proposition that 
income from the Federal Government is 
not really income? Any schoolboy could 
tell you that income from whatever 
source is income. And if we are going to 
be intellectually honest on this bill or any 
other bill, we at least ought to acknowl- 
edge that. 

Now if you want to do something more 
for the elderly, do it up front, but do not 
try to paper it over with a suggestion 
that income from the Federal Govern- 
ment, a welfare payment from the Fed- 
eral Government, is not income in terms 
of calculating the eligibility for food 
stamps. 

I have said all that I have said with 
the utmost respect and affection for my 
colleagues. I recognize that there is this 
tendency to say, “Well, this Federal 
spending, this Federal budget, this ap- 
propriation, all of these are in the ab- 
stract.” But they are not in the abstract. 
They are a reality and the bottom line 
of that reality, Mr. President, is the $1 
trillion Federal debt that we are facing. 

Again I commend the Senator from 
Idaho on his amendment. I am perfectly 
willing to accept it. If there is a rollcall 
vote on it, I will vote for it. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I was sorry 
to hear the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina say that he was hooted 
at, hollered at, by Members of the Senate 
and that they had suggested that he 
had taken leave of his senses. I had not 
realized that that was over the issue 
of him offering to give money to a church, 
to a relief fund. I certainly would not 
be one to suggest that he had lost any 
of his senses on that issue. 

The distinguished Senator from Idaho 
has urged us not to let this debate break 
down into either rhetoric or demagogu- 
ery. With that suggestion coming from 
a more senior Member, I will not respond 
to a debate with a David Crockett, Billy 
Graham, the national debt, or anything 
else, because I think it is good advice 
coming from the other side not to get 
into rhetoric or demagoguery. 

I will simply say that Senator DOLE, 
myself, and the Senate Agriculture 
Committee oppose this amendment, it 
having been raised before the committee, 
early debated, and voted down by a wide 
partisan coalition. 


In yielding back my time, I would 
say that at the time the vote on the 
amendment comes up, the committee, 
Senator Doe, I hope a majority of the 
Senate, and myself will oppose it, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 


Mr. McCLURE. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. Under the previ- 
ous order, the vote on this amendment 
will follow in sequence behind the two 
votes that have already been scheduled. 

Mr. LEAHY. A parliamentary inquiry, 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. LEAHY. I understand in yielding 
back our time that on all votes after 
the first one at 3 o'clock there is still 
reserved to Senator HELMS and myself 
10 minutes equally divided should we 
choose to use it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum and ask unani- 
mous consent that the time for the 
os call be equally charged to both 
sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll, 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum, with the time 
to be equally charged. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so orderea . 
The clerk will call the roll. 


The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


UP AMENDMENT No. 142 


(Purpose: To authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to conduct pilot projects for the 
purpose of simplifying the processing of 
food stamp applications for certain AFDC 
and SSI recipients) 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. Boren) 


proposes an unprinted amendment numbered 
142. 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 69, between lines 17 and 18 insert 
& new section as follows: 

“PILOT PROJECTS TO SIMPLIFY THE PROCESSING 
OF APPLICATIONS FOR CERTAIN AFDC AND SSI 
RECIPIENTS 
“Sec. 324. Section 17 of the Food Stamp 

Act of 1977 is amended by inserting a new 

subsection as follows: 

“(d) The Secretary is authorized to con- 
duct two pilot projects in which households 
that consist entirely of recipients of aid to 
families with dependent children under part 
A of title IV of the Social Security Act, and 
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households that consist entirely of recipients 
of supplemental security income under title 
XVI of the Social Security Act, whose gross 
income does not exceed 130 percent of the 
nonfarm income poverty guidelines pre- 
scribed by the Office of Management and 
Budget, shall be deemed to satisfy the appli- 
cation requirements prescribed under sec- 
tion 5(a) of this Act and the Income and 
resource requirements prescribed under sec- 
tions 5(c) through (g) of this Act. Allot- 
ments provided pursuant to section 8(a) of 
this Act shall be based upon household size 
and the benefits paid to such household un- 
der part A of title IV. and title XVI, of the 
Social Security Act, respectively: Provided, 
That the Secretary shall also make such 
modifications in the value of such allot- 
ments as may be necessary to assure that 
in each pilot project area, average food stamp 
benefits by household size for households 
receiving aid to families with dependent 
children and participating in the pilot proj- 
ect, and for households receiving supple- 
mental security income and participating in 
the pilot project, are not reduced below what 
such average benefits would be under this 
Act for each such category of households, 
respectively, in each such pilot project area, 
for the period or periods the pilot project 
is in operation. The Secretary may conduct 
such projects on a statewide basis in two 
States, or in political subdivisions within 
such States, and shall evaluate the impact 
on recipient households, administrative costs, 
and error rates.“. 


Mr. BOREN. I yield myself 4 minutes 
on the time allotted to the amendment. 

Mr. President, today I offer an amend- 
ment to the Food Stamp Act which 
would provide authorization for two 
State pilot projects which would sub- 
stantially reduce paperwork and result 
in a savings in administrative costs in 
operating the program. 

In my own State of Oklahoma, officials 
in the Department of Human Services 
estimate that my amendment, by allow- 
ing pilot projects, would save approxi- 
mately $1 million in State administra- 
tive expenses and $1 million in federally 
funded administrative expenses out of a 
total administrative expense budget of 
$10 million for the food stamp program 
in Oklahoma. 

That would approximate something in 
the area of a 20-percent administrative 
saving. 

The reason for this saving is that ap- 
proximately 40 percent of the food stamp 
caseload in States like Oklahoma are also 
receiving supplemental security income, 
or SSI and aid to families with depend- 
ent children, AFDC. 

At present, SSI and AFDC recipients 
must fill out a separate application, giv- 
ing the same information to authorities, 
in order to qualify for food stamp bene- 
fits. My amendment would simplify pro- 
cedures by allowing those participants 
in SSI and AFDC who are involved in 
the pilot project and meet the income 
requirements of food stamps to auto- 
matically be qualified for food stamp 
benefits. This would alleviate the un- 
necessary burden of filling out numerous 
applications, which must be printed and 
reviewed by the staff, giving exactly the 
same information as recipients have pre- 
viously filed under the other Govern- 
ment program. State administrators of 
the food stamp program feel that the 
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pilot projects would greatly assist them 
in reducing paperwork and cutting need- 
less costs. 

Everywhere that we can find ways to 
cut administrative costs we should do so. 
It would bring us closer to the goal of 
reaching a balanced budget without hav- 
ing to reduce benefits for those who 
truly need them. 

Mr. President, I have reviewed this 
matter with those on our side of the aisle 
and I think that the amendment is fully 
acceptable to the managers of the bill on 
this side of the aisle. I ask the distin- 
guished chairman, the Senator from 
North Carolina, for his reaction to it and 
express the hope that it might also be 
acceptable to that side of the aisle. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Grassley). The Senator from 
Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I regard 
the Senator's amendment as a good one. 
It certainly is worth trying. It will not 
cost anything, which is novel around this 
place. I commend the Senator on it and 
I am prepared to accept the amendment. 

Mr. BOREN. I thank my colleague 
from North Carolina very much and I say 
to him not only will it not cost anything 
but I hope that it will result in savings 
and those of my State feel that they can 
demonstrate savings there. If that pilot 
project works, perhaps it is procedure 
that we can extend to all 50 States and 
make substantial savings. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield, I think it was the Prince 
of Denmark who was once said to have 
remarked that that is a consummate 
about which we wish. 

I wish him well with his amendment 
because if the amendment succeeds then 
the taxpayers will prosper to that extent. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, if there are 
no further comments I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. HELMS. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time and move the adop- 
tion of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

The amendment (UP No. 142) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. BOREN. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum and ask unani- 
mous consent that the time be charged 
equally. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


(Mr. 
North 
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Mr. HELMS. The Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Boren) has an amendment. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. 
UP AMENDMENT NO, 143 
(Purpose: To exempt the elderly and dis- 
abled from the income standards of eligi- 
bility limitation set at 130 per centum of 
the poverty income guidelines) 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report the amendment. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. Boren) 
for himself and Senator Pryor, Senator 
BENTSEN, and Senator CHILEs, proposes an 
unprinted amendment numbered 143. 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 32, strike out lines 20 and 21 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(2) striking out in subsection (e) ‘The 
income standards of eligibility shall be’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘Except for house- 
holds containtaining a member who is sixty 
years of age or over, or containing a member 
who receives supplemental security income 
benefits under title XVI of the Social Secu- 
rity Act or disability payments under title II 
of the Social Security Act, the income 


standards of eligibility shall be 130 per 
centum of’.”’, 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 4 minutes of the time allotted on 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, I rise to- 
day to offer an amendment which would 
exempt the elderly and disabled from 
income eligibility guideline changes in- 
cluded in the Food Stamp and Com- 
modity Distribution Amendments of 
1981. If this exemption is not approved, 
approximately 67,000 U.S. households 
with elderly and disabled members will 
lose benefits because of the lowered in- 
come eligibility limits included in this 
legislation. 


I am pleased that my colleagues, 
Senator Pryor, of Arkansas, Senator 
Bentsen, of Texas, and Senator CHILEs, 
of Florida, are joining me as cosponsors 
of my amendment. 

This amendment would result in a 
maximum cost of $35 million. The food 
stamp bill, passed by the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee, saves approximately 
$370 million more in fiscal year 1982 
than was requested by the President and 
the first concurrent budget resolution. 

In addition, even with an exemption 
for the elderly and disabled, the Senate- 
passed food stamp bill would exceed 
savings assumed by reconciliation legis- 
lation in fiscal year 1982-84. 

Since we have more than met our bud- 
get requirements, there should be no 
reason to oppose this amendment be- 
cause of the cost. The cost has already 
been well compensated for. 

I would add parenthetically, Mr. Presi- 
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dent, that as a member of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, 
and Forestry I voted consistently to 
make savings in the food stamp program 
that go beyond the savings which were 
mandated and required of us in the 
committee, and one of the reasons why 
I voted for additional savings was to 
make room for this exemption for the 
elderly and for the disabled. 

While there is much fraud and abuse 
in many programs and while I feel 
strongly that able-bodied persons should 
work and that we should take such ac- 
tions as cutting food stamps to Puerto 
Rico, where 58 percent of the entire pop- 
ulation has previously been receiving 
food stamps, I do not believe that the 
citizens of my State or the citizens of 
this country want me or the entire Sen- 
ate to pull the rug out from under the 
elderly and the disabled. 

These persons cannot go out and get a 
job to make up for cuts in this program. 
The healthy, young, and able-bodied can 
bear these cuts and take care of them- 
selves much more easily than can the 
elderly or disabled. 

For this reason, and because of the 
minor cost of my amendment, I feel 
that we must exempt the elderly and 
disabled from the lowered eligibility limit 
of 130 percent of poverty included in the 
Senate Agriculture Committee’s bill. 

It is a matter of targeting the cuts 
and continuing to meet the needs of 
those who are most deserving, to meet 
the needs of those for whom the program 
was truly begun in the first place, and 
I would urge my colleagues to consider 
that we have already met our responsi- 
bility—we have more than met our re- 
sponsibility—and it is my hope that this 
amendment will be agreed to. 

At this time I am pleased to yield as 
much time as he requires to my col- 
league, the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. Pryor) and a cosponsor 
of this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas is recognized. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I appreci- 
ate my friend from Oklahoma (Mr. 
Boren) yielding to me at this time. I 
applaud him for offering this amend- 
ment and for bringing this matter to the 
attention of the Senate at this time. 

Mr. President, today the Senate is 
considering S. 1007, the Food Stamp 
and Commodity Distribution Amend- 
ments of 1981. This legislation, over 
which the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition, and Forestry has spent 
long hours of deliberation, represents a 
major effort on the part of the commit- 
tee to reduce program costs by more 
than $8.5 billion over the next 4 years, 
and makes major program changes in 
an effort to further reduce waste and 
fraud. I am proud to have played a part 
in this process. 


In considering S. 1007, the committee 
established a gross income eligibility 
limit at 130 percent of the applicable 
Federal “poverty level.” I supported this 
requirement during committee debate, 
and I continue to support it. 

However, there is one aspect of the 
eligibility requirement with respect to 
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the elderly and disabled which must be 
corrected. For this reason, I am joining 
with Senator Boren in sponsoring an 
amendment which would exclude the 
elderly and disabled from this eligibility 
requirement. Instead, these individuals 
would be subject to the provisions of 
current law. This amendment would re- 
quire minor additional outlays of $35 
million. But I do think our colleagues 
should be on notice that even with the 
adoption of the Boren amendment the 
Committee on Agriculture’s recommen- 
dation for the food stamp program will 
be still several million dollars under 
what our proposal was asked to do. 

Mr. President, of the more than 22 
million persons enrolled in the food 
stamp program, approximately 1.9 mil- 
lion, or 9.1 percent, are aged 60 and over. 
There is no question that this group is 
among those hardest hit by rapid rises in 
the cost of food, energy, and health care. 
Yet, this is also a group for whom an 
adequate diet is essential because of 
special nutritional requirements and 
medical needs. 

Among those elderly and disabled who 
would be hardest hit by the eligibility 
requirement are those elderly couples 
who are dependent upon social security 
benefits for their retirement income. 
Presently, the average social security 
benefit for an elderly couple is only $563 
per month. Under current law, assuming 
the 11.2-percent cost-of-living adjust- 
ment in July, the same elderly couple 
would receive approximately $626 per 
month. This couple would be well under 
the maximum gross income limitation of 
$844 per month and would maintain 
eligibility for food stamps. 

However, should this couple be subject 
to the new income eligibility standards, 
they would no longer be eligible for food 
stamp benefits. The new gross income 
limit for a two-person household for re- 
ceipt of food stamps is $616. This limit 
will place an unnecessary and, in most 
cases, insurmountable burden on the el- 
derly and disabled living on fixed in- 
comes. 

It is expected that the new income eli- 
gibility standards will remove approxi- 
mately 5 percent of all individuals from 
the food stamp roles. Our best estimates 
suggest that, with no exclusions, this 5 
percent will include approximately 140,- 
000 elderly and disabled individuals—the 
two groups most ill prepared to face such 
drastic benefit reductions. Mr. President, 
it is these two groups who have consist- 
ently been assured by President Reagan 
that they will not suffer benefit reduc- 
tions through the budget-cutting proc- 
ess. I believe that it is imperative that we 
act now to restore food stamp benefits 
to this deserving population. 

Mr. President, I plead with my col- 
leagues to adapt the amendment offered 
by the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa. 

I yield back my time to the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. President, I want to commend the 
Senator from Arkansas for his state- 
ment and to say once again that this 
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amendment is a responsible one. It al- 
lows this bill reported out of the com- 
mittee to stay not only within the limits 
of spending set by the President, not 
only to meet the mandated cuts of the 
Budget Reconciliation Act, but still to 
go far beyond those. 

I think what the American people 
have asked us to do is to carefully sculpt 
and cut away the waste in programs. 

All of us realize that many of the 
social welfare programs which have been 
designed in this country have missed the 
target. They have missed the mark. They 
have gone far beyond what they were 
supposed to do. Funds have been wasted. 
The people of this country are sick and 
tired of it. 

But, at the same time, they expect this 
Congress to meet its responsibilities very 
carefully. And when people say to me, 
“We are sick and tired of the abuse in 
the food stamp program,” what they are 
really saying is, “We are tired of seeing 
someone who is young and able bodied 
standing in front of us in the grocery 
store line buying food that we, ourselves, 
cannot afford to buy, expensive items, 
and paying for them with food stamps 
that we, the taxpayers, are paying for.” 

While the people have spoken loudly 
on that issue, while I have had literally 
thousands of my own constituents talk to 
me about that kind of abuse of the pro- 
gram, I have yet to have one person, one 
single person, come up to me and say, 
“We do not want the genuinely disabled, 
the people who cannot work, to be de- 
prived of food stamps.” I have not had 
one person advocate that policy to me. 

I have not had one person say to me, 
“We want the elderly who are beyond 
working age, who cannot go out and get 
themselves a job and even if they wanted 
to would not find jobs available,” I have 
yet to have one person say to me, “Be 
sure to go back to the Congress and cut 
the food stamps of the elderly.” 

All we are saying is, let us specifically 
exempt the elderly and disabled from the 
cuts which are being made in this pro- 
gram, cuts which I support, cuts which, 
in many respects, are long overdue. 
Many of us in this body have been argu- 
ing for them not only this year but in 
previous years; some of us for as long 
as the program has been in existence. 

So I would just urge my colleagues to 
take a careful look at this amendment 
and to realize that it is fiscally responsi- 
ble and it is offered in a spirit of budg- 
etary conservatism, but it is what I 
would call compassionate conservatism. I 
think that is what the people of the 
country are calling for and that is what 
the hour calls for. 

I urge the adoption of this amend- 
ment. I reserve the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum and ask unanimous consent 
that it be charged equally to both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the quo- 
rum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
NIcKLES). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I have been 
in consultation with other Senators who 
are interested in the Boren amendment. 
Needless to say, we are sympathetic to 
what the Senator wants to do, but the 
fact remains that this little amendment 
will cost $35 million a year over a period 
of 4 years, if my arithmetic is correct. 
So it is a $140 million question we are 
dealing with. 

I have offered the Senator from Okla- 
homa and the Senator from Vermont a 
proposition which I hoped they could not 
refuse, though thus far they have. 

In order to eliminate the budget im- 
pact of $35 million a year, I propose that 
we cut the eligibility from 130 percent of 
poverty to 128 percent of poverty. But as 
yet my dear friend from Oklahoma has 
not seen fit to accept that proposition. 

I might say for the record, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that there is substantial support in 
the Senate for going far below that 128 
figure. Whether there is enough support 
for us to prevail, I do not know, frankly. 
I have not done a head count on it. But 
the proposals have gone as low, as I un- 
derstand it, as 100 percent, and then to 
115 percent. I offered this figure in the 
committee, excepting the elderly and the 
disabled. The 128, I will say to my good 
friend from Oklahoma, will have such 
minimal impact upon the average family. 
We are not talking about the elderly in 
terms of impact because they would be 
excepted. Is that right? 

Mr. BOREN. That is correct. 

Mr. HELMS. I am sorry I cannot keep 
all the figures in my head, but my under- 
standing is that for a family of one, the 
level would be $5,516. For a family of 
two it would be about $7,250, I am in- 
formed. 

I say again to my friend from Okla- 
homa that if, after consultation with his 
colleagues, he would drop that to 128, I 
will accept his amendment and we will 
not have to have a rollcall vote on it. I 
will renew my offer to the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma in that regard. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the offer which has been given by 
the Senator from North Carolina, our 
distinguished chairman. As he knows, I 
very often find myself in agreement. We 
are nearly always in agreement on pro- 
posals to try to end the fraud and abuse 
in the food stamp program and in other 
programs. But I have consulted with 
others who have joined with me on the 
amendment, others on this side of the 
aisle. There is concern about further re- 
ductions in the income eligibility at this 
time. 

We are making some very substantial 
changes in the food stamp program. In 
the committee, we have reduced the fig- 
ure below the request of the President 
and the administration more than $370 
million. Those were proposals that I 
supported. They are very substantial 
changes, and, I might add, I think long 
overdue. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina has been one of those who has ar- 
gued year in and year out for these 
changes to be made. I have sympathized 
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with him and supported him in that ef- 
fort. 

However, I feel in this case we should 
simply proceed since we have made 
enough savings already to satisfy the 
budget. We can make further changes 
again next year when we will be able to 
better judge the impact of the cuts 
which we are making at the present time. 

Because there are those who have 
joined with me and who are supporting 
me in this amendment who would be 
troubled by that kind of change, I will 
say to my good friend from North Caro- 
lina that I simply feel obligated to press 
ahead and offer the amendment as it is. 
I understand that he may feel obliged to 
suggest some changes in it. It would be 
my decision to attempt to go ahead. I 
do think we have substantial enough 
savings to meet our responsibilities. 

I would also point out that as a com- 
mittee we are still under the savings re- 
quired by the reconciliation bill. I am 
told by the staff there have been some 
additional calculations made by both the 
majority and minority staff on the 
amendment which I offered in the com- 
mittee on another bill recently in terms 
of reduction in staff of the Department 
of Agriculture. Those reductions also 
would more than offset the $35 million 
which is being discussed here. 

So we will still be able as a committee 
to be well within the requirements of the 
administration and well within the re- 
quirements of the Reconciliation Act. 

I simply do not want to in any way 
imperil the exemption which I feel should 
be granted to the elderly and disabled 
from the cuts in this program. I would 
say to the distinguished chairman that 
it is with regret, because we are much 
more often in agreement than we are in 
disagreement on these matters, that I 
wish to proceed with my amendment as 
I originally offered it. 

Mr. HELMS. I hope the Senator will 
modify his remarks to emphasize that 
the elderly and disabled are not involved 
in this. They would be exempted not- 
withstanding. So we are talking about 
other than the elderly and the disabled. 

Mr. President, I may or may not offer 
an amendment to the Senator’s amend- 
ment. It is going to depend on whether 
we can persuade the Budget Committee 
to give us approval of the Senator’s 
amendment, which I supported, in terms 
of the administrative costs in the de- 
partment. If we can recoup those funds 
I probably will take a different view on 
the amendment. 

As chairman of the committee, the 
Senator knows that I have the respon- 
sibility of keeping us within the recon- 
ciliation. If the Senator will look at fis- 
cal year 1984, there are virtually no sav- 
ings. 

Perhaps we can work it out. Why not 
proceed and we shall vield back the time 
on this and if the Senator wants to get 
the yeas and nays now, fine; if he wants 
to wait, he will not be precluded from 
doing that later. 

Mr. BOREN. I think what I shall do, 
Mr. President, is wait to see if this mat- 
ter might be resolved before requesting 
the yeas and nays. 
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Mr. HELMS. I recommend that. 

Mr. BOREN. If it can be that we shall 
not need a rolicall, we shall work on 
that. 

Iam very optimistic. I am told that we 
have been in communication with the 
Budget Committee staff on the staffing 
reductions that we have suggested on 
which the chairman certainly supported 
me—and I am certainly appreciative of 
that support. Staff reductions at the de- 
partment, I think, will be sufficient to 
keep us in the committee’s overall fig- 
ures, within the limits. I know that is 
the responsibility we have and I know 
the chairman has the full weight of that 
responsibility. 

I appreciate that, Mr. President, but I 
shall defer asking for the yeas and nays 
until we obtain the final result from the 
Budget Committee. 

At this time, Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HELMS. I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum, with the time to be equally 
charged. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr, President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Boren amend- 
ment be laid aside temporarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from North Carolina 
for yielding. 

As a member of the Committee on the 
Budget, I compliment the Committee on 
Agriculture for their reform of the food 
stamp program. They are cutting $1\%o 
billion from the program. I think they 
have met the responsibility of the Com- 
mittee on the Budget very well. After the 
7 years that I have been in Congress and 
each of the times that this issue has 
come up before, never believing that it 
could be done, seeing is believing. 'That is 
all the more reason to compliment the 
Senator from North Carolina for a job 
I did not think could be done, but has 
been successfully done. 

Mr. President, I am in general sup- 
port of S. 1007, the Food Stamp and 
Commodity Distribution Amendments of 
1981. For too long, Congress has ignored 
the calls of the people of our country to 
rid curselves of food stamp abuses and 
waste. Instead, prior to the 97th Con- 
gress, the majority of my colleagues 
chose the easy path in response to this 
controversial issue by legislating minor 
alterations that did nothing to prevent 
the costs of food stamps from skyrocket- 
ing from $5.5 billion in fiscal year 1978 to 
an estimated $11.3 billion in fiscal year 
1981. 

Now, however, because of the courage 
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and foresight of the members of the Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee, this legisla- 
tion has met the budget reconciliation 
limits through fiscal year 1984, thus sav- 
ing our taxpayers an estimated $1.8 bil- 
lion in fiscal year 1982 and over $2 billion 
annually during the following years. This 
leadership in such a controversial area 
helps set a positive precedent that other 
authorizing committees will be able to 
follow in bringing their programs within 
reconciliation requirements. 

There are those who will argue that 
this bill goes too far, that the revisions 
are too severe, and that we are turning 
our backs to the needs of the poor. As a 
member of the Senate Budget Commit- 
tee, I completely disagree. Although it 
has been long apparent to many of us, 
several of my colleagues have only re- 
cently begun to realize that the Federal 
Government’s wild spending practices of 
the past have fueled our country’s prob- 
lems with spiraling inflation and with a 
deteriorating economy. Because of this 
past irresponsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, our taxpayers have become in- 
creasingly burdened, the ranks of our 
unemployed have grown, and our poor 
have grown more dependent upon Gov- 
ernment assistance to survive. In short, 
our past policymakers have operated 
under the assumption that our poor and 
unemployed would rather have handouts 
than jobs, and that our taxpayers are 
more than willing and able to pay for 
this folly. It should be no surprise that 
these past policymakers have been tragi- 
cally mistaken. 

People from all sectors of our country 
have made their mandate to Congress 
and the administration clear. They want 
our budget brought under control, This 
mandate requires revision of many of 
our programs, including that for food 
stamp assistance. S. 1007 fills this man- 
date. It provides needed control, yet pro- 
tects those who are truly in need of 
assistance. 

Mr. President, I believe that the bill 
we are considering today represents a 
good start toward the development of an 
effective, well-focusd program. I say good 
start, not because I believe that signifi- 
cant progress has not been made, but 
because there may be some additional 
reforms that should be considered today 
that might improve our control over food 
stamps even further. Also, there will be 
need to continue to monitor this pro- 
gram closely during the coming months 
and years to watch for other problem 
areas that need alteration. Overall, how- 
ever, I am very pleased and urge support 
of this legislation. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator for his gener- 
ous comments and I hope that, before the 
day is out, we can effect even more sav- 
ings than those he has discussed. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, today the 
Senate is considering the Food Stamp 
and Commodity Distribution Amend- 
ments of 1981. In my capacity as chair- 
man of the Senate Special Committee on 
Aging, I have reviewed the bill’s pro- 
visions and would like to offer some com- 
ments about the impact these provisions 
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In recent years, several legislative 
changes have been made to the food 
stamp program that have increased eligi- 
bility, participation and benefit levels 
among our older Americans. The most 
significant of these changes has been the 
elimination of the purchase requirement 
in 1977 which has increased their par- 
ticipation in the program by 42 percent. 
It is currently estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that of the Nation’s 
22.4 million food stamp recipients, 2.4 
million are over 60 years of age. 

Clearly, this program has been of 
enormous benefit in meeting the basic 
daily living needs of these individuals 
who have a limited control over their eco- 
nomic circumstances. Currently available 
statistics indicate that at least another 1 
million elderly are eligible for program 
participation. 

The Agriculture Committee has been 
faced with the difficult task of controlling 
the rapidly growing cost of the program 
in an equitable manner minimizing the 
impact of those cuts on the poorest and 
most vulnerable of our citizens. They 
have quite remarkably exceeded their 
mandate by saving $400 million more 
than the reconciliation instruction 
requires. 

Mr. President, let me commend the 
committee for a number of important 
decisions that they made during mark- 
up. In particular, I am pleased that the 
committee voted against the partial res- 
toration of the purchase requirement. 
Although the elderly would have been 
exempted, it would have established the 
groundwork for future action removing 
that exemption. Equally important, the 
committee maintained the general pol- 
icy of targeting food stamp benefits to 
older Americans through the medical 
and shelver expense deduction mech- 
anism. 

While 1 am generally supportive of 
the provisicns of S. 1007, let me also note 
that there are some items I am con- 
cerned about. 

First, I am concerned about the com- 
mittee’s decision to use a gross rather 
than net income measure to determine 
program eligibility. Under current law, 
net income is used to determine eligi- 
bility for the elderly. Downward adjust- 
ments to gross income are made for 
such items as medical and excess shelter 
expenses. S. 1007 eliminates these ad- 
justments establishing a single, absolute 
gross eligibility standard of 130 percent 
of poverty. 

In testimony received by the commit- 
tee in March, the Department of Agri- 
culture estimated that approximately 4 
percent of the elderly households, 67,000 
older citizens, would be eliminated from 
the program under this provision. On 
the average, these 67,000 recipients re- 
ceive slightly more than $40 a month. 
Certainly, I am concerned that these 
beneficiaries will no longer be able to 
participate in the program. However, I 
am most concerned about the inherent 
inequity of using a gross rather than net 
income measure to determine eligibility. 
Many elderly with gross incomes above 
130 percent now qualify for food stamps 
because of their high medical or shelter 
expenses, or both. Thus, S. 1007 will make 
many elderly with lower spendable in- 
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comes than other elderly, after the pay- 
ment of necessary medical, housing, and 
heating expenses, ineligible for food 
stamp benefits. As policymakers dealing 
with millions of recipients, the few 
thousand individuals affected in this 
way may seem insignificant. 

But the effect will not be insignificant 
to those that will lose their needed bene- 
fits and have no other possible source of 
income to compensate for this loss. For 
this reason, I am supporting Senator 
Boren’s amendment to exclude older 
citizens from the gross income eligibility 
test established by S. 1007 as reported 
by the Agriculture Committee. Through 
adoption of this amendment, the gen- 
eral policy of targeting food stamp bene- 
fits to older Americans would be ap- 
plied in the determination of eligibility 
as well as benefit levels. 

Second, I am concerned that freezing 
the standard deduction at $85 until July 
1983 will have a proportionately greater 
effect on lower income food stamp 
households than higher income recipi- 
ents. 

Third, I am concerned that the $35 
threshold for deducting medical ex- 
penses will not be lowered to $25 in 1982 
as required by last year’s food stamp 
legislation. It can be argued that this 
savings will not directly affect older 
beneficiaries because they are not yet 
receiving the benefit of last year’s lib- 
eralization of the law. Yet, they deeply 
feel the impact of rising medical care 
costs. When compared to other Ameri- 
cans, they spend a far greater percent- 
age of their incomes on these costs. Low- 
ering the threshold is one mechanism 
used in adjusting benefit levels to re- 
spond to high health care expenses. Al- 
though benefits will not be reduced, the 
effects will be felt as income dollars are 
stretched further to meet basic daily liv- 
ing needs. 


I know that many members of the Ag- 
riculture Committee and the Senate as 
a whole support revisions to the food 
stamp program that would result in even 
more stringent measures of eligibility 
and reduced levels of benefits for both 
the elderly and nonelderly. Some of 
these proposals will be debated on the 
Senate floor today. While I have reser- 
vations about S. 1007 as reported, be- 
cause of its possible effects on older 
Americans, I believe it does represent a 
reasonable compromise between many 
individual Senators with vastly differ- 
ing views on the food stamp program. As 
a compromise it is therefore a responsi- 
ble piece of legislation worthy of the 
support of the Senate during these diffi- 
cult times in which a priority must be 
placed on controlling Federal expendi- 
tures. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 143 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self as much time as necessary from the 
time on my amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent that we re- 
sume consideration of my amendment 
which was temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Boscuwitz). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, earlier in 
our discussion of this amendment, a dis- 
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cussion between myself and the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee, we 
had a discussion of the necessity of the 
Committee on Agriculture staying within 
the limits set forth by the budget recon- 
ciliation process; not only must we stay 
within the limits required in savings un- 
der the food stamp program, but that we 
must also stay within the total amount 
of savings mandated to the committee 
and all programs under its jurisdiction. 

In that discussion, I noted that it was 
my feeling that savings contained in the 
amendment which I offered in committee, 
which had been adopted by the commit- 
tee on the budget reconciliation proposal 
reducing the number of authorized per- 
sonnel positions in the department, would 
be more than adequate to take care of 
the cost of approximately $35 million of 
exempting the elderly and disabled from 
any cuts due to changes in income stand- 
ards under the food stamp bill now under 
consideration. 

A memo was given to me on June 6 
by Carol Cox of the Budget Committee 
staff which indicates: 

The Agriculture Committee does have 
jurisdiction over personnel ceilings for posi- 
tions in the Department of Agriculture; so 
the Agriculture Committee could effect sav- 
ings in laws in its jurisdiction by reducing 
the number of authorized positions. 


The amendment which I offered in 
committee would bring about a 9-percent 
reduction in authorized positions in the 
department with the exception of those 
positions related to direct service in the 
field to the public and to the agricultural 
community. 

From the figures given in terms of 
present salary levels, which of course 
would not be as large as those projected 
out to 1983 and 1984 presuming cost-of- 
living increases, it is estimated that in 
the headquarters alone, using 1981 salary 
figures, just in the headquarters in 
Washington, almost $28 million in sav- 
ings could be achieved. The 9-percent 
reduction across the board in the De- 
partment at 1981 figures would range as 
high as $221 million. 

So those are the outer ranges of the 
estimates. If we include regional head- 
quarters on top of the $27 million saved 
in Washington and if we consider that 
some other slots would not be directly 
related to service to the public and to 
the agricultural community, it would 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All of the 
time on the amendment for the Senator 
from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. LEAHY. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma such 
time as he may need. I yield it off the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BOREN. I thank my colleague. 

It would be, therefore, clear, very con- 
servatively, in excess of $35 million. That 
would be a very conservative side of the 
estimate. It could be much higher than 
that, several times that figure, that 
would be saved by this amendment. It 
would enable the committee to stay 
within its guidelines of the reconciliation 
bill and the programs under its jurisdic- 
tion. 

And having found these statistics in 
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terms of the savings of that amendment 
and in light of the Budget Committee 
staff statement that the committee could 
achieve savings by reduction in person- 
nel ceilings, it would be my hope that the 
chairman might now find it possible to 
accept this amendment. 

Mr. HELMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma and I 
have conferred at some length. As he will 
recall, my concern about his amendment 
was the additional $35 million cost per 
year for 4 years, or $140 million total. 
But he and I both have supported a cut- 
back in the bureaucracy, not only in the 
Agriculture Department, but across the 
board in this town and across the 
country. 

And my problem with his amendment 
originally was in terms of the reconcili- 
ation, because I did not want the Hon- 
orable PETE DomeEntici to come storming 
in here and saying, “You are out of 
order.” Senator Domenic: made clear 
that the Budget Committee would look 
not only at our reconciliation, but the 
reconciliation of all committees as sub- 
mitted to this floor. 

But, originally, we were informed by 
the Budget Committee that the savings 
in personnel would not count. As the 
Senator will remember, we went up the 
road and down the road on that thing 
for a couple of days in the committee. 
Now we have a fairly secure assurance 
that indeed it will count, certainly to the 
extent of covering the additional cost 
that the Senator’s amendment entails. 

For that reason, Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly have no cbjection to the intent of 
the amendment. Anc I am perfectly will- 
ing to accept the amendment. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, has the 
Senator completed? 

Mr. HELMS. Yes. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I also 
looked at this amendment. I think it isa 
good amendment and if my colleague is 
willing, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may be named as a cosponsor of the 
amendment with him. 

Mr. BOREN. I make that request, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I think it 
reflects again what we have stated 
earlier, that within the overall package 
we are below the budget figures, we are 
below even the recommended figures of 
the administration. I think it is a good 
amendment. I think good legislative his- 
tory has been worked out here. I have no 
objection to it. I suggest, if there is time 
left on the amendment, it be yielded back 
and we pass it by voice vote. 


Mr. HELMS. I would offer only this 
caveat to my two friends: This presumes 
the savings of at least $35 million per 
year. And if that meets the approval and 
confirmation of the Budget Committee, 
fine. 

I yield back the remainder of my time 
and ask for a vote on the amendment. 
@ Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I support 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 
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The bill before us today establishes a 
gross income eligibility limit of 130 per- 
cent of the poverty line for all partici- 
pants, including the elderly and disabled. 
Under current law, a household’s net in- 
come must be at or below the poverty 
line to be eligible for food stamps. How- 
ever, households with special expenses 
and earned income may qualify for 
enough deductions that they can receive 
benefits despite having gross incomes 
above 139 percent of the poverty line. 

Mr. President, some experts have in- 
dicated that the proposed imposition of 
a maximum income eligibility test will 
have a large impact on the elderly. OMB 
has estimated that 400,000 households 
with gross incomes over the level of 130 
percent of the poverty line would be re- 
moved from the program. Witnesses be- 
fore the Senate Agriculture Committee 
projected that at least 125,000 of these 
participants may be senior citizens. Re- 
cent data shows that at present, most 
individuals with incomes over 130 per- 
cent of the poverty line who receive 
benefits are either social security re- 
cipients with high health care or shelter 
costs or working families with high 
shelter or child care costs. In the case of 
the social security recipients they have 
been provided with benefits because the 
law allowed them to deduct from their 
income any amount over $35 spent for 
health care and all shelter costs which 
exceed 50 percent of net income. 

According to the American Association 
of Retired Persons, the gross income 
limit would place “a totally inflexible 
ceiling on eligibility; an older person 
with an income just a few dollars over 
130 percent of poverty would be ineligi- 
ble to receive benefits. The proposal thus 
ignores the fact that elderly persons 
spend a disproportionate amount of 
their income on such necessities as med- 
ical care and shelter costs. Those elderly 
persons who qualify for stamps now be- 
cause the program takes these expenses 
into account will be ineligible as soon as 
this provision takes effect.” 

The amendment before us would 
maintain current law for elderly and dis- 
abled persons. Mr. President, adopting 
this amendment will result in a rela- 
tively modest cost when compared to 
the severe impact on the neediest elderly 
in this country. 

I hope that my colleagues will join me 
in supporting the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Oklahoma.® 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. 
BOREN). 

The amendment 
agreed to. 

Mr. HELMS. I move to reconsider the 
vote by which the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BOREN. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I see no 
burning zeal on the part of any Senator 
to call up another amendment at the 
moment. That being the case, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum with the time 
to be charged equally. 


(UP No. 143) was 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SPECTER). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President I observe 
that it is 3 minutes after 2 p.m. and there 
is no amendment pending now, as I 
understand it. 

We have an order that at 3 p.m. we will 
begin voting on those amendments on 
which votes have already been ordered 
with a 10-minute intervening debate 
equally divided. 

So the Senate is headed toward a time 
when we are going to start voting on 
amendments. We are going to end up at 
a time for final passage at 7 p.m., and if 
there are amendments to be offered some 
Senators may find it very difficult to have 
any debate at all on those amendments. 

So, I hope that those Senators who 
may be within the hearing of my voice, 
either in the Chamber or in their offices, 
will take account of the fact that time is 
running out. I am not encouraging them 
to offer amendments, but I am simply 
saying that as a practical matter when 
we get to 3 p.m. we are coming down 
the home stretch and there is not going 
to be much time remaining for debate 
after this time. 

There is an order, is there not, that 
there will be a vote on final passage not 
later than 7 p.m. today? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
such an order. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, once again I urge Sena- 
tors who have amendments to be offered 
to this bill or have debate on the bill 
itself to appear on the floor and offer 
them because it is now 5 minutes after 
2 p.m., approximately, and we are going 
torun out of time very shortly. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished majority leader yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield. 

Mr. LEAHY. I add from this side of 
the aisle total concurrence with what 
the majority leader has said. 

I also remind Senators again from this 
side of the aisle that it has been by prac- 
tice on amendments when they have 
come up from here to urge that they be 
handled as expeditiously as possible and 
that it has been my practice as the man- 
ager for the minority to yield back time 
on amendments to try to cut them down. 
Notwithstanding that practice, the ma- 
jority leader is absolutely correct. If 
anyone has substantive amendments to 
come in after 3 p.m. they are going to 
have a very difficult time getting any 
kind of an adequate hearing. 

I stress that we are ready to proceed 
and consider any amendments that 
might be available. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Vermont and com- 
mend him for his diligence in moving 
this bill as I do the distinguished man- 
ager of the bill and the chairman, the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
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HELMS), and the chairman of the 
Finance Committee, who also serves on 
the Agriculture Committee, Senator 
Dore, and other Senators as well. The 
purpose of my remarks was to under- 
score the urgings of the distinguished 
managers of the bill on both sides that 
Senators get on with the business of of- 
fering amendments if they are going to 
do so. 

I have no ax to grind and I will reserve 
judgment on each amendment as it is 
offered as far as I am concerned as a 
Senator from Tennessee. But in my role 
as leader, I urge Members to come to the 
floor now and to offer their amendments 
because it is not my intention to agree 
to a unanimous- consent request to 
change the orders and times that have 
been put down to which Senators agreed 
previously. 

With that statement, Mr. President, it 
is with reluctance but nevertheless neces- 
sity, I believe, to obscure no Senator on 
the floor who appears to be ready to offer 
an amendment. I then once more suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum Call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent, notwithstanding the 
time agreement and allocation of time for 
the consumption of time by the respective 
sides, that beginning at 2:50 p.m. the re- 


maining 10 minutes before the rollcall 
vote be equally divided for discussion of 
the Symms amendment which will, as I 
understand it, be the first amendment to 
be voted on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr, LEAHY. I join in the request of 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina. I think considering the fact 
that we are going to have arule similar to 
that in each of the other amendments, 
and considering the fact that this was 
debated yesterday and all time was 
yielded back on it yesterday, it would be 
good for the whole body to have that kind 
of debates. So I join in the request of 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Caroline. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOLE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, with refer- 
ence to the pending legislation, as the 
distinguished majority leader has indi- 
cated, I would hope that Senators who 
have amendments would bring their 
amendments to the floor. There will be 
votes starting at 3 o’clock and those are 
very important votes. 

There has been some discussion of 
whether or not there might be some way 
to resolve the differences insofar as those 
amendments are concerned which might 
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avoid the necessity of rollcall votes. But 
this Senator believes that the issues are 
such that they must be decided by the 
Senate. 

The first issue to be decided is whether 
or not we should restore the purchase 
requirement, In the view of this Senator, 
that would be a grave mistake. It would 
exclude or could exclude up to 3 million 
Americans, the poorest of the poor, par- 
ticularly those who reside in rural areas 
in every State in this Nation. 

While I certainly appreciate the ef- 
forts of the distinguished chairman of 
the committee to try to resolve some of 
the differences, it is the opinion of this 
Senator that this matter was addressed 
in the committee and efforts to restore 
or partially restore the purchase require- 
ment failed by a vote of 10 to 7. It was 
a close vote. This Senator has no idea 
what the vote will be on the Senate floor, 
but I would urge my colleagues to vote 
against the amendment. 

The elimination of the purchase re- 
quirement did bring more people in the 
food stamp program. That is why it was 
offered in the first place. To stand here 
and suggest that somehow that was an 
irresponsible act and that the food stamp 
program costs too much money, I would 
also say, as I have indicated yesterday, 
that we reduced the cost of the program 
in excess of the President’s request. We 
will save about $800 million over the next 
4 years, through 1984, than requested by 
the President. 

I believe the committee has done a 
good job. For the most part, there is 
total agreement on the committee. There 
was no disagreement. But in certain key 
areas we had different views and those 
views were expressed and votes were 
taken. 

I would hope that we would abide by 
the decisions made by a majority of 
the committee members and that we 
can defeat the amendment now being 
proposed. 

Senator MELCHER, I understand, has a 
couple of amendments that I cannot sup- 
port. I am not certain, but I think Sen- 
ator MoyNIHAN may have an amend- 
ment. I hope and urge those Senators 
to let us get along with the business here 
and perhaps wrap up this bill early this 
afternoon. 

Mr. LEAHY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self such time from the bill as I may 
require. 


Mr. President, I could not concur more 
with the remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas. I think that our 
colleagues should keep in mind some 
basic facts when we are talking about the 
food stamp legislation. 


The food stamp legislation is not here 
on the basis of a popularity poll. I have 
never heard of anything that is more 
abused in the rhetoric and especially 
during campaign years—and campaign 
years now seem to go starting from the 
Wednesday after the Tuesday elections 
in November straight through to the fol- 
lowing Tuesday elections 2 years later or 
4 years later or 6 years later, as the case 
may be. 
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I mentioned yesterday that, as a mem- 
ber of the Senate Agriculture Committee, 
as a member of the Nutrition Subcom- 
mittee and now the ranking member of 
it, I have heard and received from all 
over the country the tales of the food 
stamp recipients that drive up in large 
Cadillacs and buy expensive pieces of 
beef and leave. 

Well, after adding those up and having 
looked at the last sales reports from 
General Motors, I think General Motors 
would be delighted to think that they 
have actually sold the number of Cadil- 
lacs that are supposed to be driven right 
now by food stamp recipients. The Cadil- 
lac motor company is certainly not 
within the knowledge of that position 
that General Motors has ever made the 
number of Cadillacs to be used by the 
food stamp recipients around the 
country. 

The fact remains that we have a pro- 
gram that is one of several programs 
instituted by our Government to try to 
relieve the problems of hunger and mal- 
nourishment in this country. 

Let us stop for just one moment and 
consider why we have the food stamp 
program. As the wealthiest, most power- 
ful nation in the world, it is and it has to 
be an area of constant shame to us as a 
society to have to admit that there is 
widespread hunger and malnourishment 
in this country. 

Any one of us could leave this Chamber 
and within 20 minutes see areas around 
here in the Nation’s Capital. We have 
some very real and some very serious 
hunger problems. I daresay that we could 
go into any one of the 50 States repre- 
sented here and within 20 minutes or so 
find similar situations in every single 
State in the Union. 

It is a distressing fact that hunger and 
malnourishment exist in the United 
States. It is not a fact that goes away 
because we wish it away. 

I could not help but be amused, in per- 
haps a rueful way, while reading an 
article the other day about an organiza- 
tion in this country that has raised mil- 
lions of dollars to eradicate hunger. How 
are they going to eradicate hunger? Be- 
cause the members of that group will 
just say, “We shan’t have hunger in our 
days. We wouldn’t have hunger in our 
times. We will wish it away. We will just 
say that we are, as human beings, against 
hunger.” 

Well, who in Heaven’s name, except 
for those who are pedaling some of the 
latest diet fads, who in Heaven’s name 
is in favor of hunger? 

I wonder if we do not, as a Govern- 
ment, sometimes make the same mistake 
as this particular, perhaps well-inten- 
tioned, organization in this country, 
thinking that hunger will go away simply 
because we have determined in our own 
souls and minds that we do not like 
hunger so, therefore, we just kind of 
wish it away by using people who belong 
to such organizations who have never 
gone hungry except by choice. 

And that is something we have to 
remember as Members of this body, that 
not one of us, certainly since we have 
been a Member of this body, have even 
gone hungry, except by choice. Perhaps 
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some of us, on occasions, should make 
that choice more often. But, be that as 
it may, it is only by choice. 

The fact is that is not a choice open 
to a very, very large percentage of peo- 
ple, millions of people in this country. 
They can survive only because we have 
the WIC program, for example, a pro- 
gram that has come under attack in re- 
cent days because it helps pregnant 
women and it helps them both prior to 
birth and subsequent to birth and helps 
the child. 

It is interesting, at a time when we 
will raise enormous debates on the ques- 
tion, for example, of abortion, we will, 
at the same time, try to cut funds in 
those kinds of programs and encourage 
women to have their children and help 
them to help their children. 

But the WIC program is there because 
of a proven necessity in this country, a 
proven situation in which we know we 
have had lack of nourishment among 
pregnant women and their children. 

On the school lunch program, again 
we know where it has existed and ex- 
isted well, the ability to learn has im- 
proved, the health of the population has 
improved, and the dual advantage to 
our country in the improved health of 
young people and the improved learn- 
ing ability has far, far overpaid the cost 
of the school lunch program. 

And, again, we have the food stamp 
program. The people I have talked with 
in my State, in the State of Vermont, 
are not the stereotype of somebody driv- 
ing up in an expensive car using food 
stamps. Rather, they are an elderly 
couple living in a third-floor walkup, 
a husband with limited resources. They 
are invalids, trying to work at a part- 
time job. They are mothers trying to 
support children. They are people who 
have worked to support themselves for 
years and have paid taxes doing it, who 
are temporarily out of a job but who 
still have family obligations to sustain. 
And they are people who will be hungry 
absent the food stamp program. 

Mr. President, consider the fact in 
talking about WIC, for example, that 
here is a case where we have shown that 
every dollar spent in prenatal cost has 
saved about $3 in health care costs. Who 
knows what food stamps have saved in 
health and special education costs. 

What are the responsibilities of a so- 
clety as a society? 

If we determine two things—one, that 
we do not have a responsibility to the 
hungry and malnourished of this coun- 
try, or if we determine that the food 
stamp program is not a way of helping 
the hungry and malnourished in this 
country—then do away with it. Have an 
up or down vote on it. We will have that 
at the end in the final vote, at 7 o’clock, 
I believe. If we feel this is not a program 
that helps, then vote it down. Get rid of 
the program. Do not try to kill it by one 
move after another. 


Quite frankly, a number of these 
amendments, especially the reinstate- 
ment of the purchase requirement, which 
I will be speaking to later on, will do pre- 
cisely that. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 
Mr. MELCHER addressed the Chair. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana. 
UP AMENDMENT NO. 144 
(Purpose: To allow only those drug abuse 
or alcoholic rehabilitation centers to re- 
receive food stamps when their total fund- 
ing is no more than 20 percent from Fed- 
eral sources (private, nonprofit centers 
would be eligible if more than 80 percent 
of their funding was private or with State 
assistance) 


Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Montana (Mr. MELCHER) 


proposes an unprinted amendment num- 
bered 144: 

On page 40, beginning with line 19, strike 
out everything down through line 22, on 
page 41, and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“Sec. 203. Section 3(i) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new sentence as follows: ‘Not- 
withstanding any other provision of this 
Act, narcotics addicts or alcoholics who live 
under the supervision of a private non- 
profit institution for the purpose of regular 
participation in a drug or alcoholic treat- 
ment program shall be considered residents 
of institutions for purposes of this section 
if such private nonprofit institution re- 
ceives more than 20 percent of its total 
funding from departments or agencies of 
the Federal Government, including Federal 
funds paid to such institutions by States or 
local agencies.“ 


Mr. MELCHER: Mr. President, I offer 
this amendment at this time with full 
knowledge that we cannot complete de- 
bate on it before we start voting. But I 
offer it at this time in order to get the 
attention of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and, specifically, of those people who 
come up here to the Hill both during the 
time when we are marking up a bill in 
the committee and when we have the bill 
on the floor. I want them to get their act 
in order and be able to tell the individual 
Senators and their staffs just what is 
meant by this amendment, where the ob- 
jections are to this amendment, and 
what their recommendation is for this 
amendment. 

By the way, Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I can reserve the re- 
mainder of my time on the amendment 
to be utilized after the votes that are 
stacked have been completed. Is there 
objection to that? 

Mr. HELMS. No objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MELCHER. When the administra- 
tion offered their suggestions to amend 
the Food Stamp Act, as I recall, tinkering 
around with the centers for drug abuse 
and alcohol centers was not really of a 
high priority. It was not even part of 
their game plan. Anyway, the committee 
tinkered around with it. 

There are two arguments that have 
been made. One argument was that food 
stamp recipients who were patients in a 
drug abuse center or alcohol treatment 
center were of a transient nature, so the 
center would be using the food stamps to 
help pay the grocery bill for everybody 
there, including those to whom the food 
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stamps actually belonged. But maybe the 
patient left and the food stamps kept 
coming to the center. Well, that is one 
argument. That concerns some sort of 
fraud and abuse. They want to close off 
that fraud and abuse by stamping out 
their eligibility. 

Well, if you have a sore thumb, do you 
cut off your hand? If you have a sore 
thumb, do you even cut off the first joint? 
I do not know. I would not. But this is on 
the argument that there is some fraud 
and abuse opportunity and we are going 
to knock out the whole deal. 

The second argument that was made to 
knock out the whole deal was that after 
all, these centers, which are nonprofit, 
are probably getting a lot of Federal dol- 
lars anyway, so they can pay the bill with 
the Federal funds they receive. 

To answer that argument, my amend- 
ment simply says that if a center gets 20 
percent of their total cost from any Fed- 
eral source, no food stamps. So we answer 
that one. 

I do not know how many of these cen- 
ters ever get 20 percent of their total cost 
from any Federal source. I think very few 
of them. 

Why do we have this in the present law 
right now, as we stand today? 

In 1973, residents of drug and alcohol 
treatment centers who met all other food 
stamp eligibility requirements were al- 
lowed, under the food stamp amend- 
ments, to become eligible to receive food 
stamps. That was in 1973. The stamps are 
received by the treatment centers on be- 
half of the residents. The centers use the 
food stamps to prepare and serve meals. 
The food stamps are not put in the hands 
of the residents themselves. If they are 
eligible, the center actually gets the food 
stamps. This provision was added into 
the law in 1973 with the strong backing 
of former House Agriculture Committee 
Chairman W. R. Poage. 

I served in the House committee at 
that time. Chairman Poage was not 
known as a flaming liberal. Chairman 
Poage was known as a very down-to- 
earth Texas conservative Democrat. 
Anything that got into the Food Stamp 
Act that he had a special touch to was 
placed here because he thought there 
was a real down-to-earth need. 

He thought there was a real down-to- 
earth need in 1973 because he wanted to 
draw more drug addicts and alcoholics 
into rehabilitation centers and off the 
streets. The way the law was amended in 
1973 and the way the law stands today 
in 1981—and if we follow my advice on 
this amendment, we shall keep it that 
way—we limit it to those centers that 
are licensed and certified by the State. 
In other words, they are not just any- 
body's idea of a drug abuse center or al- 
coholic treatment center; they are those 
centers that are licensed and certified by 
the State. The use of food stamps in 
these centers was very successful. 


Mr. President, I said that I wanted to 
lay down the amendment, I wanted to 
start the debate on the amendment, 
knowing full well we could not complete 
it before it is time to go onto other 
things and vote on those votes that are 
stacked up; that I wanted the adminis- 
tration to get its act together. I wanted 
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it to tell us exactly if they have any 
problem; with policing this in these 
drug abuse centers and alcoholic reha- 
bilitation centers. 

I have called the Inspector General's 
office; I have talked to the attorney in 
the Inspector General’s office that is in 
charge of it. He tells me that he knows 
of no real problem, but he will review to 
see whether or not there has been any 
significant investigation, any significant 
case during the past 2 years. We were 
not told that there was in the hearings 
on the bill. We were not told there was 
during markup of the bill. But I have 
heard today, in the halls out here, from 
an administration representative, that 
he thought there were ongoing investiga- 
tions by the Inspector General in the 
Department of Agriculture of a serious 
consequence that related to these cen- 
ters. If there are, I would like to know 
about them; if there are not, I would like 
to clarify that. 

Mr. President, I think that is fair 
enough and I think it is fair enough for 
all of the rest of the Senators besides 
myself. I think it is fair for the public, 
too. I think it is a fair way of looking at 
what we are about to do in the treat- 
ment of drug abuse and alcohol reha- 
bilitation centers and the people who are 
there taking that treatment, in regard to 
whether or not they should be eligible 
for food stamps. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, so that I 
may be fair to Senator MELCHER, I would 
not want this rollcall time to be charged, 
to any degree, on his time. Therefore, 
from the time that Senator MELCHER 
completed his remarks, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be charged equally on the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Chair. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum 
equally divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO, 63 


Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. How much time does 
each side have at this point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two and 
a half minutes. 

Mr. SYMMS. I yield Senator DoLE 1 
minute. 

Mr. DOLE. That is all right. I will wait. 
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Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, this 
amendment addresses the subject of the 
food stamp purchase requirements. The 
point was made yesterday, it has been 
fully debated, and it is a matter of rec- 
ord, but I should like to make a couple 
of closing comments. 

I will quote a very distinguished Mem- 
ber of the other body, a lady who was one 
of the primary authors of the original 
food stamp program, Representative 
LEONOR SULLIVAN Of Missouri. I had the 
privilege to know her in the other body, 
and she is a very outstanding American. 
She said: 

No one—no one—should receive food 
stamps free, no matter how small their in- 
come. That was another mistake made in 
1970. They should be required to pay some- 
thing for the food stamps—whatever they 
can afford to spend for food out of their lim- 
ited income, even if it is only 50 cents or 
$1 for a month's food. Otherwise—and this 
is now the case in some situations—the 
Stamps are considered a kind of “funny 
money” which are merely handed over as a 
gift from some mysterious source and do not 
have to be regarded as something you work 
for and buy. Anything handed over free 
in that fashion, whether it be food stamps 
or anything else, invites cheating and abuse. 


I believe it is important to point that 
out. 

This amendment will exclude the blind, 
the disabled, and those in the lower 20 
percent of the income category who re- 
ceive food stamps. If we are to get control 
of this program, it is imperative that we 
reinstate the purchase requirement; be- 
cause since that purchase requirement 
was removed, commencing in early 1978— 
it was passed in 1977—the program has 
nearly doubled in a short length of time. 
There is no discipline remaining. 

For example, the caseload increased 
from 15.3 million to 23 million people. 
CBO attributed fully 70 percent to 80 
percent of that growth to the elimination 
of the purchase requirement. 

CBO further noted that elimination 
of the purchase requirement has trans- 
formed the food stamp program from a 
nutrition program to a direct income 
transfer program. 

Mr. President, I made the point yes- 
terday, on the floor, that in the other 
body at the time the purchase require- 
ment was removed, the then chairman of 
the House Committee on Agriculture 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired, and we must 
complete debate by 3 o’clock. 

Mr. LEAHY. I will respond at this 
time, because it will be my only chance. 

The reason we removed the purchase 
requirement, Mr. President, was why I 
would assume removal would receive the 
most support in this body. It removes 
administrative costs. It removes fraud. 
It removes waste. 


One can look at today’s Washington 
Star, on the front page—a whole list of 
the claims against food stamp vendors. 


That is one of the areas where fraud 
remains in this program. The fraud was 
not the question that somebody may be 
spending a dollar one way or the other 
on food stamps. When we had the cash 
programs, the fraud was with vendors 
such as a church that owes $990,000. 
That is fraud. 
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It is not the fraud of someone buying 
an extra loaf of bread or not. 

What we are trying to do is to remove 
these administrative costs and the prob- 
lems of security of funds. I think that 
we have made a great step forward, one 
that not only cuts administrative costs, 
but benefits the elderly and rural areas. 

I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr, DOLE. Mr. President, I simply 
make the point that having been some- 
what responsible for eliminating the pur- 
chase requirement I am not yet ready to 
surrender to those who say we made a 
mistake. I do not think that will ever 
happen. 

I simply suggest we are talking about 
the truly needy, those that President 
Reagan talked about, the so-called safety 
net, the rural poor, and this amendment 
would impact mostly on the rural poor 
in Western States, Midwestern States, 
and Southern States. I think it would be 
a grave mistake now to restore even on 
a partial basis the purchase requirement. 
I hope we defeat the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gor- 
TON). All time has expired. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr, President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. BAKER. On which amendment 
are we voting? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Printed 
amendment No. 63 offered by the Sena- 
tor from Idaho (Mr. Syms) . 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, what other 
amendments follow on after that accord- 
ing to the previous order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Printed 
amendment No. 64 offered by the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina (Mr. HELMS) ; 
unprinted No. 141 offered by the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. MCCLURE). 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
followed by unprinted amendment No. 
144 offered by the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MELCHER). 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, we have 10 
minutes between each vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Idaho (Mr. Symms) . 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. DECONCINI) 
is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber wish- 
ing to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 33, 
nays 66, as follows: 


[Rolcall Vote No. 140 Leg.] 
YEAS—33 


Grassley 
Hatch 
Hayakawa 
Helms 
Humphrey 
Jepsen 
Kasten 
Laxalt 
Long 
Lugar 
Mattingly 
McClure 


Abdnor 
Andrews 
Armstrong 


Nickles 
Nunn 
Proxmire 
Quayle 
Roth 
Stennis 
Svmms 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Warner 


Goldwater 
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NAYS—66 


Ford 
Glenn 
Gorton 
Hart 


Moynihan 
Murkowski 
Packwood 
Pel 

Percy 
Pressler 
Pryor 
Randoph 
Rlegle 
Rudman 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Schmitt 
Simpson 
Specter 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Tsongas 
Wallop 
Weicker 


Baucus 
Bentsen 
Bosch witz 
Bradley 
Bumpers Hatfield 
Burdick Hawkins 
Byrd, Robert C. Heflin 
Cannon Heinz 
Chafee Hollings 
Chiles Huddleston 
Cochran Inouye 
Cohen Jackson 
Cranston Johnston 
D'Amato Kassebaum 
Danforth Kennedy 
Dixon Leahy 
Dodd Levin 

Dole Mathias 
Domenici Matsunaga 
Durenberger Melcher 
Eagieton Metzenbaum Willams 
Exon Mitchell Zorinsky 


NOT VOTING—1 
DeConcint 


So Mr. Symms’ amendment (No. 63) 
was rejected. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. LEAHY. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 


agreed to. 
AMENDMENT NO. 64 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion recurs on amendment No, 64 offered 
by the Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
Herms). Under the previous order, there 
will be 10 minutes of debate evenly di- 
vided. Who yields time? 

Mr. HELMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, along with 
Senator DOLE 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator is entitled to be heard. May we have 
order in the Chamber? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. The Senate will be 
in order. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the parliamentary procedure is 
that we are on the second of the three 
amendments which were stacked for 3 
o'clock, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment before us would freeze the standard 
deductions. It should be noted by my 
colleagues that the committee has al- 
ready taken very substantial steps in 
freezing deductions, but freezing this way 
reduces benefits for nearly all households, 
about 86 percent. Quite frankly, the rea- 
son I cannot support it is that it does 
violate the safety net concept to protect 
the poorest of the poor from budget cuts. 

The 1977 act provided for the stand- 
ard deductions to replace a variety of 
itemized deductions that had been al- 
lowed under prior law. We took those 
itemized deductions out, Mr. President, 
and put in the standard deduction. If 
that is now frozen, food stamp allot- 
ments will not reflect increases in a va- 
riety of expenses and the decrease in dis- 
posable income participants have left for 
food. 
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In the Northeastern States a large per- 
centage of households already claim the 
maximum shelter deduction. At a time 
when energy prices are rising rapidly, 
these households will become signifi- 
cantly worse off in comparison to other 
households if no deductions can be made 
in their standard deductions. 

Mr. President, at this point I yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Kansas 
with whom I joined in committee in op- 
position to this amendment. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I will just 
take 1 minute. I will again make the 
point I have before on this floor, that we 
have exceeded the savings requested by 
the President in this program. It is not 
that we have not cut the food stamp 
program—we have cut more than $1.8 
billion. The savings have been made. We 
do freeze the deductions for 2½ years in 
the committee bill. 

All this was thrashed out in committee, 
and this was the final product of the 
committee’s work. Now we are trying to 
undo that work on the Senate floor. 

I do not quarrel with that, except to 
say there should not be any illusion that 
we have not cut the food stamp program. 
We have cut it more than we have cut 
the Export-Import Bank and a few other 
things that affect big business. 

I would make the point that the Presi- 
dent talked about a safety net. The Presi- 
dent has talked about the truly needy. 
This amendment would affect the truly 
needy. I would hope that we could de- 
feat this amendment and go on to the 
next amendment, defeat that amend- 
ment, and then go on to the other 
amendments that may be pending. 

We did our work in the committee. We 
saved in excess of the President’s re- 
quest. I would hope that those who are 
concerned about this program—even 
though it is not popular, and the people 
in the program probably do not vote, do 
not contribute, do not show up in your 
office—know that these people do have 
a need, and the President recognized 
that need. This was one of the categories 
he talked about when he talked about 
the truly needy. 

I hope we might have support across 
the board. We will make further reduc- 
tions if that is necessary in later years. 
The Congress is going to be here next 
year and the Congress will be here the 
year after that. 

We are talking about indexing taxes. 
I would hope we would also index the 
deductions of the poor people. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, what is 
the time situation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Three 
minutes and 45 seconds remain to the 
Senator from North Carolina and 2 
minutes remain to the Senator from 
Vermont. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate has already made one mistake this 
afternoon by not restoring the purchas- 
ing requirement. The Senator from 
Kansas 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, may we 
have order? The Senator is entitled to 
be heard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May we 
have order in the Chamber? 
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Mr. HELMS, The Senator from Kan- 
sas and others are recommending that 
we make the second mistake, compound- 
ing the first. ; 

What we are talking about in this 
amendment is indexing. I say again, as 
I said over and over again this morning, 
that indexing is ruining the economy of 
this country. We are now approaching a 
trillion dollar deficit. 

Senators can do as they please, but I 
do not want them to go home and say 
“We did this” and “We did that.” 

By the way, I will say to those Sena- 
tors who say they met all of the admin- 
istration’s requests, which is not true, 
that this amendment is an administra- 
tion request. 

Any Senator who votes against con- 
tinuing the freeze on indexing on this 
program is making a mistake. 

The indexing is frozen until July 1983 
under the committee bill. If this amend- 
ment is approved and if the circum- 
stances warrant in the future, the Sen- 
ate can vote to increase the deductions 
then and make a judgment. But if we do 
not adopt this amendment, then, like 
Tennyson’s Brook, we shall glide on, and 
we shall make no adjustment in the food 
stamp program. We are talking about a 
program that has doubled in cost in the 
last 3 years. It is costing, for this year, a 
little over $11.3 billion. 

So, Mr. President, I hope Senators will 
be attendant to what they are doing. 
On their desks are copies of a fact sheet 
on this amendment. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I shall say 

simply this: We have already frozen the 
deductions until mid-1983. If President 
Reagan is right in his economic assump- 
tions, we do not need this amendment. 
If he is wrong in them, then we come 
back in 1983 and change it. Basically, if 
you believe the President’s economic as- 
sumptions, you can safely vote against 
this amendment. 
Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I am op- 
posed to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from North Carolina to reinsti- 
tute the purchase requirement for food 
stamps. In 1977, Congress eliminated the 
purchase requirement recognizing that 
it was a major obstacle to the participa- 
tion of poor people the program was de- 
signed to serve. Previously, these in- 
dividuals could not scrape together suffi- 
cient moneys to buy into the program. 
Mr. President reinstitution of the pur- 
chase requirement would exclude them 
from this much-needed program in al- 
leviating hunger in America. 

The amendment would have a severe 
impact in poor rural areas, and will re- 
store a whole system of paperwork and 
administrative costs at a time when pro- 
gram simplification is a government ob- 
jective. 

Additionally, restoring the purchase 
requirement would lead te intreased 
fraud and abuse in the program on the 
part of participants and vendors. 

According to the USDA, elimination of 
the purchase requirement reduced pap- 
erwork considerably. It reduced Federal 
paperwork burdens by 58,000 work hours 
a year, and State paperwork burdens by 
10 million work hours per year. 
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This amendment would have the most 
serious adverse effect in rural areas. The 
most dramatic participation increases 
due to elimination of the purchase re- 
quirement occurred in the more rural 
food stamp project areas. USDA data re- 
veals that between November 1978 and 
May 1979, as a result of the elimination 
of the purchase requirement, participa- 
tion in the most rural areas increased by 
42 pervent while participation in the 
largest, most urban areas increased only 
8 percent by comparison. 

A partial restoration of the purchase 
requirement is strongly opposed by State 
and local food stamp administrators, be- 
cause it would require operation of a 
dual program—one for the elderly and 
disabled and one for all other partic- 
ipants, Further, Mr. President, in testi- 
mony before the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry, 
USDA Deputy Secretary Lyng indicated 
that the administration does not favor 
restoring the purchase requirement. 

Mr. President, if this amendment suc- 
ceeds, we will be turning away at least 
3 million of the most needy persons in 
this country. 

I urge my colleagues to vote against 
this ill-conceived and unworkable 
amendment.® 

Mr. LEAHY. I yield back all my time. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I yield 
back all of my time. I have said all that 
needs to be said. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to amendment No. 64 of 
the Senator from North Carolina. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. DECONCINI) 
is necessarily absent. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber who 
wish to vote? 


The result was announced—yeas 30, 
nays 69—as follows: 


[Rolicall Vote No. 141 Leg.] 
YEAS—30 


Humphrey 
Jepsen 
Laxalt 
Long 
Lugar 
Mattingly 
McClure 
Murkowski 
Nickles 
Packwood 
Proxmire 


NAYS—69 


Demenici 
Durenberger 
Eagleton 
Exon 
Ford 
Glenn 
Goldwater 
Gorton 
Hart 
Hatfield 
Hawkins 
Heinz Riegle 
Hollings Sarbanes 
Huddleston Sasser 
Inouye Schmitt 
Jackson Specter 
Johnston Stafford 
Kassebaum Stevens 
Kasten Tsongas 
Kennedy Wallop 
Leahy Warner 
Levin Weicker 
Mathias Williams 


Quayle 
Roth 
Rudman 
Simpson 
Stennis 
Symms 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Zorinsky 


Armstrong 


Matsunaga 
Melcher 
Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 
Moynihan 
Nunn 

Pell 

Percy 
Pressler 
Pryor 
Randolph 


Bosch witz 
Bradley 
Bumpers 
Burdick 
Byrd, Robert C. 
Cannon 
Chafee 
Chiles 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Cranston 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
Dixon 
Dodd 

Dole 
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NOT VOTING—1 
DeConcini 


So the amendment 
rejected. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 141 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question occurs on UP amendment No. 
141, offered by the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. McCuiure). Under the previous or- 
der, there will be 10 minutes of debate, 
evenly divided. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I will be 
very brief. I think as the pattern develops 
it is obvious that the majority of the 
Senate is not really concerned about fur- 
ther constraining the growth of the food 
stamp program. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Could we have 
order? The Senator is speaking and it is 
important. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point 
is well taken. The Senate will be in order 
so that the Members can hear the debate. 

The Senate will be in order. 

The Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. McCLURE, Mr. President, this 
amendment is not the same as the last 
two amendments and I hope will be con- 
sidered on its own merits and not simply 
be a knee-jerk reaction of voting yes or 
no in exactly the same pattern as we 
have on the last two amendments. 

The first two amendments have dealt 
with rather fundamental questions with 
respect to the food stamp program. This 
amendment deals with a very small as- 
pect of it, that is whether or not we are 
going to count all income for a family in 
determining whether or not they are eli- 
gible for food stamps. The committee 
wisely and correctly decided that the 
energy assistance payments made by a 
State or local government would be in- 
cluded in the income of the family in de- 
termining qualifications for and the level 
of food stamps to be received. 

This Senate in 1977 voted that all 
other public assistance payments re- 
ceived by a family would be determined 
as a part of their income for the deter- 
mination of the level of food stamp as- 
sistance to which that family was 
entitled. 


My amendment simply seeks to say 
that the Federal energy assistance will 
be treated in exactly the same way as 
other welfare payments and other as- 
sistance payments and other energy as- 
sistance payments by the State and local 
governments. 


If there is to be any consistency and 
any logic in the basis of the determina- 
tion of income, we should adopt this kind 
of an amendment, and I hope the Sen- 
ate will do so. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, 
speaking on behalf of the committee 
majority on this matter and Senator 


(No. 64) was 
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LeaHy, the floor manager from this side 
who is not present right now, let me say 
the illogical aspects of the approach that 
has been suggested by the Senator from 
Idaho. First of all, the fuel assistance 
program is designed to meet a specific 
need. There would be no fuel assistance 
adjustment available to the people if 
there were not increases in the cost of 
fuel designed to use this money. So it 
does not in any way provide the recipient 
with any additional money that he can 
use for food purchases. So it seems to me 
the two should not be tied together. If 
there is no need for fuel assistance, then 
that should be addresed in its own con- 
text and not addressed in connection 
with the food stamp program. 

We urge the defeat of this amendment. 
It would take off the rolls without ques- 
tion a number of elderly people in the 
country. In most cases the fuel assist- 
ance comes in large or relatively large 
payments during 3 months of the 
year, during the heating season. So all 
of the income then would be lumped into 
those months and many persons may find 
themselves totally denied the food stamp 
assistance during that particular time. 

So this is not, in my judgment, a rea- 
sonable approach. It would eliminate per- 
haps some $50 million of food stamps 
going out mostly to the elderly people 
of the country. I do not believe that is 
where we need to bear down on our ad- 
ditional cuts. 

So I suggest that we, as we have done 
in the two previous amendments, recog- 
nize that the Agriculture Committee has 
done a good job of cutting back on this 
program, restraining its growth, but still 
trying to meet some of the basic needs 
of the people of the country. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky indicates that it is 
illogical to say that we have granted a 
payment for a special purpose, that that 
should be included as income, I say to 
the Senator that is precisely and exactly 
what the committee did with respect to 
State fuel assistance payments. It is ex- 
actly and precisely what this Senate did 
in 1977 in voting by a majority of both 
this body and the other body to include 
public assistance payments, welfare pay- 
ments of all kinds in the computation 
of income. The only people who will be 
affected are those whose income by virtue 
of these payments is elevated to the 
point that they would not otherwise 
qualify for food stamps. In other words, 
their income is high enough that they 
would not qualify. If what we want to do 
is preserve the opportunity to focus this 
to the poorest of the poor we will adopt 
the amendment. If what we want to do is 
spread more Federal money around with- 
out regard to what the need is, we will 
vote against the amendment. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, 
how much time remains on this side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. War- 
Lop). The Senator from Kentucky has 
2 minutes and 15 seconds; the Senator 
from Idaho has 1 minute and 30 seconds. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I know of no 
other Senator on this side seeking time. 

I respond that the reason the commit- 


tee took the action it did in relation to 
the State funds was that there was in- 
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dication that States were attempting to 
use this method for receiving additional 
Federal funds and some abuse was indi- 
cated as at least possible if not already 
taking place. 

The approach to that problem was 
somewhat different than the approach to 
the Federal fuel assistance payments. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of our time. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLURE. I yield to the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I rise to- 
day in strong opposition to the amend- 
ment to S. 1007 which proposes to count 
Federal energy assistance payments for 
low-income households in determining 
food stamp eligibility. 

In 1979, Congress approved legislation 
which excluded all levels of low-income 
energy assistance as countable income 
for the purpose of determining food 
stamp eligibility. We realized that sky- 
rocketing fuel costs were taking a tre- 
mendous bite out of a low-income house- 
hold’s budget, leaving little to spare for 
other basic necessities such as food, 
clothing, and medical costs. These very 
households, and more particularly those 
located in the Northern States, were hav- 
ing to face the cruel choice of whether 
to feed themselves or heat their homes— 
a choice which none of us in this Cham- 
ber have ever had to make or would ever 
want to make. 

Energy assistance payments should 
not be construed as free cash. These pay- 
ments are intended to make up just a 
small portion of the increased price of 
fuel due to the recent decontrol of oil 
prices. These payments do serve, how- 
ever, to offset rising energy costs which 
continue to take a bigger chunk out of a 
poor household's disposable income. 

Last year, 29,000 Rhode Islanders, de- 
termined to be in serious need, received 
Federal energy assistance. Of those 29,- 
000, approximately 5,000 welfare recipi- 
ents, receiving fuel shut-off notices, re- 
ceived a State assistance payment in or- 
der to ease their hardship. What do I 
mean by hardship? I refer to those house- 
holds who, during the single coldest 
month in my State, will have to spend 
as much as $300 for energy, but they 
are only receiving the maximum SSI 
payment of $280. Clearly, Federal, State, 
and local energy assistance efforts are 
critical for the very survival of these 
people. 

Let us be realistic, Mr, President, and 
let us be fair. We must not further de- 
bilitate those individuals and families 
who can barely make ends meet now. 
With unemployment on the rise, food 
costs high and the energy outlook un- 
certain, let us not further penalize our 
indigent citizens by taking food from 
their table. 

In addition, in view of the administra- 
tion’s proposal to block grant the low- 
income energy assistance program and 
reduce funding by 25 percent, in view 
of the proposal contained in S. 1007 
which temporarily freezes indexing of 
the standard and shelter care deductions, 
my State, as well as most of the North- 
ern States plagued by long, cold win- 
ters, will surely suffer. 
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Iam hopeful that this amendment will 
be soundly defeated and that the provi- 
sion to count State and local energy as- 
sistance as well will also be put to rest 
in conference. 

Mr. McCLURE, Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Idaho. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. DeConcrnr) 
is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber wish- 
ing to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 25, 
nays 74, as follows: 


[Rolicall Vote No. 142 Leg.] 
YEAS—25 

Hayakawa 
Helms 
Jepsen 
Laxalt 
Lugar 
Mattingly 
McClure 
Nickles 
Proxmire 


NAYS—74 


Quayle 
Roth 
Stevens 
Symms 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Wallop 
Zorinsky 


Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 
Moynihan 
Murkowski 


Pryor 
Randolph 
Riegle 
Rudman 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Schmitt 
Simpson 
Specter 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Tsongas 
Warner 
Weicker 
Williams 
Melcher 
NOT VOTING—1 
DeConcini 
wu Mr. McCLURE's amendment (UP No. 
141) was rejected. 
Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 
Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 
The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
UP AMENDMENT NO. 144 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question recurs on the amendment of the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. MELCHER). 
Twenty-three minutes remain under the 
control of the Senator from Montana. 
The Senator from North Carolina con- 
trols 30 minutes. Who yields time? 

The Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr, President, the 
amendiaent concerns the alcohol treat- 
ment centers and the drug abuse treat- 
ment centers. 


The bill, as it is now, would eliminate 
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consideration of the patients as recipi- 
ents of food stamps. The present law al- 
lows that. The provision was added into 
the law in 1973 with the strong backing 
of former House Agriculture Committee 
chairman W. R. Poage. 

In addition, the 1973 amendments per- 
mit nonresident patients being treated at 
these centers to use food stamps to pay 
for meals at the food centers. This has 
also been successful, drawing more ad- 
dicts and alcoholics into the treatment 
program. 

Unfortunately, S. 1007 deletes these 
1973 provisions. Residents in drug and 
alcohol treatment centers would become 
automatically ineligible for food stamps 
unless they moved out of the center. 

The result would be that treatment 
centers would be able to serve less food 
and handle fewer patients. More alco- 
holics and drug addicts would be re- 
turned to the streets before they are re- 
habilitated. 

In addition, nonresident patients 
would no longer pay for meals at the 
center with food stamps. As a result, 
many centers would no longer be able to 
serve meals to nonresidents. As a con- 
sequence, nonresident patients would 
spend less time at the treatment center 
and more time on the streets. 

In fact, S. 1007 even removes a provi- 
sion of current law that exempts an ad- 
dict or alcoholic from the work registra- 
tion requirement for the period of time 
that the addict or alcoholic is partici- 
pating in the treatment program. This is 
simply shortsighted. An addict who 
does not reside at the treatment center 
but is a patient there would lose food 
stamps for himself and all of his family 
if he did not abandon his treatment pro- 
gram to comply with the work registra- 
tion, job search or workfare require- 
ment. 

Society is better served by rehabilitat- 
ing these persons and making them into 
useful, productive citizens. That is, al- 
lowing them to go ahead and complete 
their treatment. They are more likely to 
find permanent employment and become 
taxpaying citizens rather than persons 
dependent upon Government aid if they 
go through the rehabilitation treatment. 

There is some claim that there is an 
overlap in benefits here because some in- 
stitutions are eligible for donated com- 
modities. However, the commodities pro- 
vided are generally limited to those in 
the stocks of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, which is principally nonfat 
dry milk, butter, and cheese. The De- 
partment provides institutions with less 
than $3 per person per month, or about 
3 cents per meal, in these commodities. 

This hardly constitutes an overlap 
and it cannot substitute for food stamps. 
My amendment takes care of that by 
making sure that if these nonprofit or- 
ganizations that run these centers are 
receiving more than 20 percent from 
any source or any combination of sources 
which are Federal funds, the persons 
there would not be eligible for food 
stamps. 

The Department has not found any 
significant abuse in alcohol or drug 
treatment centers. They have had a sur- 
vey going for the past 2 years. They have 
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made six or seven different comments 
to try to tighten up the auditing in those 
particular centers where they found in- 
accurate, incomplete, and irregular ac- 
counting. But to simply remove all these 
nonprofit centers and the patients there- 
in from the eligibility for food stamps I 
do not think is warranted at all. 

The Inspector General, after the sur- 
vey, has never recommended this to the 
Congress, and 1 talked to the Inspector 
General's Office today in the Department 
of Agriculture. They continue not to 
recommend any steps such as envisioned 
in S. 1007 to be undertaken at this time 
to remove the patients in these alcohol 
and drug treatment centers as being 
eligible for food stamps. 

During the period of recovery from al- 
coholism, good nutrition is particularly 
important. Public hearings held by the 
Department of Agriculture in 1977 had 
a number of witnesses who testified that 
the food stamp program was important 
to the success of alcohol treatment in 
the programs of institutions that re- 
habilitate alcoholics. 

Mr. President, it is fair for me to point 
out that the savings envisioned by the 
administration by eliminating food 
stamps for the patients in these centers 
would save $9 million a year. In fact, if 
projected with inflation, it would mean 
$12 million in the fourth year. 

I do not know how accurate that fig- 
ure is, but to the extent that we are 
dealing with patients who are in non- 
profit centers for either drug abuse or 
alcoholic treatment, I think the least we 
can do today is to continue this help for 
those patients who are eligible and who 
are receiving food stamps. 

I am not sure that that comes to $9 
million. I suspect, with the type of 
amendment I have offered, part of that 
$9 million in Federal outlay is elimi- 
nated. But whatever the outlay is per 
year, I think we ought to be willing to 
assist those patients to that extent. I 
think it would be a wise investment on 
the part of the Federal Government, Re- 
member, we are dealing with patients 
who are in a nonprofit center for either 
drug abuse or alcoholic treatment. 
Those bills are paid by other people, the 
big bill for running those centers, not 
by the Federal Government. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Kansas such time as 
he may require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, again this 
is an area that was addressed in our 
committee deliberations. I certainly have 
no real quarrel with the intent of the 
amendment, but, again, we acted on the 
basis of USDA comments. There were 
allegations there was a certain amount 
of fraud in this group which the Senator 
from Montana has been discussing. 

In an effort to compromise part way 
with the Department and with others 
who had an interest, a number of 
groups, we did restore the food stamp 
benefits to residential homes for the 
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blind, disabled, and shelters for battered 
women. 

That is in the law. I guess the cost of 
that is somewhere around $4 million 
annually. 

Of course, as I understand it, the 
groups referred to by the Senator from 
Montana would still be eligible for sur- 
plus agricultural commodities. 

The administration indicated in their 
presentation to the committee that it is 
difficult to maintain a satisfactory audit. 
I know the Senator from Montana gave 
me a copy of information which purports 
to be documented cases of abuse and 
waste in the program. It may be that 
the Inspector General has not followed 
through. I have not had any contact 
with that office, as the Senator from 
Montana has. But in the example cited 
in the information provided by the De- 
partment, the California and Washing- 
ton Audit Survey of Drug and Alcoholic 
Rehabilitation Centers conducted in 1979 
by the OIG indicates that some centers 
continued to receive and use food stamps 
issued for recipients who had left the 
centers up to 5 months earlier. Some 
centers were not returning their required 
one-half month allotment of food stamps 
to recipients who departed the centers 
prior to the 26th day of the month. 

Also, from a review in Massachusetts 
in 1979, several treatment centers were 
authorized by the FNS without having 
been properly licensed or certified by the 
appropriate State agency, resulting in 
issuance of stamps to ineligible individ- 
uals. 

In Oregon, the State agency was not 
verifying presence of residents in treat- 
ment centers or requiring lists of par- 
ticipants from centers. Results were no 
means of verification of proper partici- 
pation in centers during reviews or au- 
dits. There were also instances of cen- 
ters not returning coupons to residents 
or State agency upon departure of 
residents. 

In Idaho, the State agency was not re- 
quiring mandatory lists of center resi- 
dents, resulting in no means to verify 
proper participation. Centers were using 
coupons to pay the centers outstanding 
debts to a wholesaler. Centers were 
charging resident food stamp recipients 
an amount of food stamps each day as a 
requirement of residence, thus treating 
the food stamps as income. Centers were 
continuing to receive food stamps for 
departed residents. 

Mr. President, admittedly, this is not 
a big item. 

Mr. MELCHER. Will the Senator yield 
at that point? 

Mr. DOLE. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President. I think 
the Senator has correctly listed the find- 
ings of the survey that the Office of the 
Inspector General made. 

Mr. DOLE. There are a couple of 
others I did not refer to. 

Mr. MELCHER. I think there is a total 
of seven. 

Mr. DOLE. Yes. there were a couple of 
others I did not refer to. 

Mr. MELCHER. The total of those 
seven is the entire list of recommenda- 
tions and observations that the Inspector 
General made on the survey of these 
centers, these nonprofit centers. 
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While I deplore the lack of correct 
auditing of those particular instances 
that have been read, I think it is worth 
noting that the Inspector General found 
no reason to make a criminal charge. 
That is number one. 

Second, as stated, the Inspector Gen- 
eral has stated that the problems that 
exist do not constitute criminal prob- 
lems. I think it speaks for itself in that 
these nonprofit centers, after a very de- 
tailed survey by the Inspector General, 
came off quite well. I deplore the fact 
that they were not audited properly, but 
it is the Inspector General's observation 
as of today that they do not concur in 
the belief that the law should be 
changed. 

Mr. DOLE. I thank my colleague from 
Montana. The other cases not referred 
to were the case of Fresno, Calif., where 
the center purchased 100 percent of food 
with food stamps, while only 37 percent 
of residents were certified to receive food 
stamps. The center was receiving $800 a 
month on behalf of 11 certified food 
stamo residents and using the $800 to 
purchase food for 30 residents. 

In San Diego in November 1979, the 
center purchased 85 percent of its food 
with food stamps, while only one-half 
the residents were certified to receive 
food stamps. 

Mr. President, I am not certain any 
indictments will come of this. I am not 
certain—probably the Senator is right. 
Nothing has been done. Maybe there 
have not been any criminal violations, 
but there are some taxpayers involved. 
This is the very thing that some of us 
have been indicating, that, rather than 
take across-the-board cuts in the pro- 
gram, we ought to look to areas of abuse 
and areas of waste, if not outricht fraud. 
This is, in my view, an example of how 
we can stop some of that. I assume, in 
the process, some truly needy people will 
be impacted. 

This, in a multibillion-dollar program, 
is not a great deal of money, but it seems 
to this Senator, as it did in our com- 
mittee deliberations. that this is one area 
where we can probably sacrifice, in light 
of efforts to tighten up the practices and 
to stop some of the waste and abuse in 
the program. 

Some of us who have our necks out a 
mile on the food stamp program are a 
little tender—whether anybody is going 
to be prosecuted or not—about some of 
these reports of abuses in the program. 
It is not in the interest of the program 
or those who administer the program, 
in my view. Even if there are only six 
cases—I do not krow how manv they 
checked. Maybe there are only six sur- 
veys, but we have asked for more infor- 
mation from the Department. I certainly 
hope that the amendment is defeated. 


We have other amendments coming 
up, but this one I hope the Senate will 
reject—not because it is not offered in 
good faith; not because there are not 
some who would benefit in a proper way 
if the amendment were adopted. But 
based on what appears to be a rather 
gross abuse of the program, it seems 
to this Senator we ought to terminate 
that possibility. We still leave resident 
centers for disabled children and homes 
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for battered wives and children. We can 
monitor those programs and see if they 
are properly administered. If not, I as- 
sume that, next year or the next year, 
those will be eliminated. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Kansas 
mentioned that taxpayers are involved. 
I will say they are involved, whether it 
is food stamps or some of these other 
programs that come from the Federal 
Treasury and that the taxpayers pay for. 
But let us look at this in the broadest 
aspect. If these nonprofit drug abuse 
centers and alcoholic treatment centers 
are in existence, they are being paid for 
out of somebody's pocket. And we are not 
talking about Federal drug abuse cen- 
ters or Federal alcohol treatment cen- 
ters. We are talking about non-Federal 
ones that are not paid for with the Fed- 
eral taxpayer's dollar; they are not paid 
for out of the Treasury. 

Just to clear up that confusion that 
existed within the committee when we 
considered this, as if there were some 
overlapping, that somehow, these non- 
profit centers were getting some Federal 
funds, that is the purpose of my amend- 
ment. When you say they even get up 
to 20 percent, that is the threshold. If 
they get up to 20 percent, their patients 
would not be eligible for food stamps. 
We clear that up in the amendment. So 
what we are talking about is, is it pos- 
sible for those patients in those centers 
to get food stamps if they are otherwise 
eligible? 

That is all we are talking about. So, to 
the extent that we would be allowing 
those people to get food stamps, we 
would be helping these programs. 

We are talking about programs that 
involve costs throughout the country for 
drug abuse and alcoholic treatment of 
well over $100 million a year, total cost, 
perhaps several hundred million dollars, 
to be paid by other people—taxpayers in 
& State, taxpayers in a county, taxpayers 
in a city, or charity. It is good. This is 
just a small part of assisting in that. 

Can we afford to do this? Well, we 
surely can afford to do it and stay within 
the Reagan budget. Even with what we 
added back in here, we are still cutting 
$600 million out of the food stamp pro- 
gram— 3600 million more out of the food 
stamp program than was asked for by 
the Reagan budget. So I guess we can 
afford to do this, if it is the will of the 
Senate and we think it is in the public 
interest. 

I say to my colleagues that it is in the 
public interest to assist in alcoholic 
treatment centers and’ drug abuse treat- 
ment centers. 

The reason this provision was put in 
the law is that a good diet is essential 
to people trying to get rid of their de- 
pendence on alcohol and drugs. 

The administration claims that there 
is a potential for abuse in the program 
because clients of these agencies come 
and go, while the rehabilitation centers 
hold the food stamps. That is what the 
Inspector General found. The fact is that 
poor accounting, sloppy accounting, 
should not be tolerated. But I do not be- 
lieve it is fair to end the program because 
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we have not kept track well enough of 
accounting for the food stamps. 

The Inspector General's office tells me 
today that they do not recommend cut- 
ting out this help to drug abuse and alco- 
hol centers. They recommend keeping 
the law as it is. That would be their rec- 
ommendation, if they were allowed to 
make it. 

They were asked whether they would 
agree to a policy to recommend taking 
them out, and they refused to do so, to 
make that part of their policy. 

Back in 1977, Congress saw that some 
of the centers were cashing in the stamps 
at banks and using the money to buy 
equipment, so we changed the law and 
got rid of that abuse. The law now says 
that rehabilitation centers may only use 
the food stamps in grocery stores. 

The administration also says that 
these private, nonprofit centers should 
get the food they need through other 
sources of funding. 

I have talked about how these centers 
would be financed. They would be fi- 
nanced either out of State taxes, local 
taxes, county taxes, city taxes, or charity. 

These are not federally financed cen- 
ters. They are community-based, private, 
nonprofit centers that must rely for 
funding on their local areas. 

Furthermore, what little indirect aid 
they may get from Federal welfare pro- 
grams is minimal and may be cut by 
other committees of the Senate. 

We should take note that some of these 
programs that would be helped are being 
cut by other actions, which will have 
some adverse impact on these centers. 

We are talking about only $9 million 
a year for the first couple of years, and 
the outyears, I understand, will go up to 
$12 million, Yet, to the recipients of this 
food assistance, it very well could mean 
the difference between a successful re- 
covery from being an alcoholic or from 
drug abuse or failure. If we turn them 
to normal, productive lives, I would say 
that the advantage as taxpayers is one 
of great value and would far exceed the 
small minimal amount we are putting in 
to help in food stamps. 

I hope the Senate will approve the 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I have no requests for 
time, and I am ready for a vote. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I yield back 
all time on this side. 

Mr. MELCHER. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Montana (UP No. 144). On 
this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. ARMSTRONG) 
is necessarily absent. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. DECONCINI) 
is necessarily absent. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Co- 
HEN) . Is there any Senator in the Cham- 
ber who has not yet voted? 

The result was announced—yeas 24, 
nays 74, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 143 Leg.] 
YEAS—24 


Kennedy Pell 
Pryor 
Ramdolph 
Riegle 
Sarbanes 
Tsongas 
Weicker 
Williams 


Baucus 
Cannon 
Chiles 
Cranston 
Dodd 


Hart 
Huddleston 


Matsunaga 
Melcher 
Metzenbaum 
Moynihan 
NAYS—74 


Exon 
Ford 
Garn 
Glenn 
Goldwater 
Gorton 
Grassley 
Hatch 
Hatfield 
Hawkins 
Hayakawa 
Heflin 

Byrd, Robert C. Hein 

Chafee Helms 

Cochran Hollings 

Cohen 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

Denton 

Dixon 

Dole 

Demenici 

Durenberger 

Eagleton Warner 

East Mattingly Zorinsky 


NOT VOTING—2 
Armstrong DeConcini 


So Mr. MELCHER’s amendment (UP No. 
144) was rejected. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. LEAHY. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 145 
(Purpose: To strike the block grant provision 
relating to Puerto Rico) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York. 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an unprinted amendment and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 


The legislative clerk read as follows: 
The Senator from New York (Mr. Mor- 


HAN) proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 145: 


On page 74, beginning with line 3, strike 
out all down through line 8 on page 80. 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my distin- 
guished colleagues, Senator D'AMATO, 
Senator Cranston, Senator WILLIAMS, 
and Senator BRADLEY be added as cospon- 
sors of this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, this is 
a simple amendment about an immensely 
complex and important issue. The Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry has proposed a major change in 
the food stamp program. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
may we have order in the Senate. 


McClure 
Mitchell 
Murkowski 
Nickles 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Percy 
Pressler 
Proxmire 
Quayle 
Roth 
Rudman 
Sasser 
Schmitt 
Simpson 
Specter 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Symms 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Wallop 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York will suspend until 
we have established order. 

The Senator from New York. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I thank the Chair. 

The committee proposes in the bill be- 
fore us a major change in a major social 
program of the United States which sets 
one group of American citizens apart 
from all other American citizens, treats 
them differently and treats them not as 
well. 

We have chosen, with the scantiest of 
hearings, no general debate, no genuine 
consideration of the implications, to say 
that the American citizens who are resi- 
dents of Puerto Rico are not entitled to 
that level of food stamp assistance which 
all other citizens by right of citizenship 
are entitled to. 

I would remind the Chair and this 
Chamber that at times of national emer- 
gency in this country, we have not ex- 
empted the residents of Puerto Rico. 
When a draft was in place in wartime, 
they were drafted at the same rate and 
were killed and wounded in war at a 
higher rate than any State in the Nation. 

We have chosen in this measure to re- 
duce the eligibility of American citizens 
who are also residents of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, from the 70-per- 
cent level that the committee chose to 
set for the country as a whole, a reduc- 
tion of about 10 percent to 55 percent. 
Fifty-five percent is what you get if you 
are a resident of Puerto Rico in this pro- 
gram. 

Mr. President, I know the mood of the 
Senate. I sense the mood of the Senate 
that this cannot now be changed. I hope 
and expect it will not be agreed to in 
conference, though I understand the dy- 
namics that have led to that judgment. 

But I cannot conceive what prompted 
the committee action—and I know it did 
so, if I may respectfully state, against the 
advice of the respected chairman of the 
Finance Committee and the Agriculture 
Committee's ranking member—to sud- 
denly decide that not only will Puerto 
Ricans be treated differently as to their 
entitlements, but that an altogether new, 
untested, unplanned, and unprepared for 
regime will be established, whereby a 
block grant of $825 million is set for the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico on the 
Ist of April next. And an administrative 
task which would defy any State of this 
Union, and similarly and correspond- 
ingly the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
will be imposed on that island. This $825 
million level will extend to fiscal year 
1985, through 5 fiscal years, such that by 
the end of this time the people of Puerto 
Rico would be down to approximately 45 
percent of the entitlement of their fel- 
low citizens. 

Mr. President, I cannot imagine this 
body would wish to do this. I appeal to 
its sense of fairness to reject the 
measure. 

I see my distinguished friend, the 
minority whip, is on the floor, whose co- 
sponsorship of this amendment gives me 
confidence in it. I hope he will comment 
on this. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I would like to very 
much. 

Mr. President, I applaud the work of 
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the distinguished Senator from New 
York, Mr. MOYNIHAN, in defending the 
interests of the people of Puerto Rico 
in this matter. He and I have discussed 
Puerto Rico’s economic problems upon 
many occasions in respect not only to 
food stamps, but in respect to other as- 
pects of the present budget and tax pro- 
gram. 

I want to say that I strongly support 
the efforts of the Senator from New 
York and I am glad to join with him as 
a cosponsor to delete from the commit- 
tee bill the provisions that would deprive 
residents of Puerto Rico of equal treat- 
ment with respect to the food stamp pro- 
gram. 

The committee bill would convert the 
food stamp program for Puerto Rico into 
a block grant and to a 25-percent re- 
duction in funding and much deeper 
cuts than will be imposed upon the rest 
of the Nation. That is very inequitable, 
very unfair. 

Puerto Rico is the most impoverished 
community in American society. We 
show a total disregard for the needs of 
the impoverished people of Puerto Rico 
if we take this kind of purely discrimina- 
tory action in regard to them. 

I strongly believe that we do a great 
disservice to our national security inter- 
ests, also, in the Caribbean, Central 
America, and Latin America when we 
deal in this manner with Puerto Rico. 
What will be the reaction in the Carib- 
bean to this act of discrimination 
against the island in the Caribbean that 
is closest to us? 

The Senator from New York has re- 
peatedly shown great sensitivity to the 
unique needs of Puerto Rico. I am very 
pleased to join him in supporting and 
cosponsoring this amendment to restore 
an even-handed approach to deal with 
the food stamp program in Puerto Rico. 
I strongly urge all Senators to join in 
supporting this amendment. 

Mr. HELMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I believe 
I am correct in my recollection that this 
portion of the bill relating to Puerto Rico 
was the only rollcall taken in the com- 
mittee which was unanimous. Now there 
were other voice votes which were 
unanimous, but I do not recall another 
rollcall vote in connection with this bill 
that was unanimous. If my recollection 
is correct, it was 16 to 0. 

Now, let us examine a little bit of the 
arithmetic of this matter. Ten percent 
of the entire food stamp program is de- 
voted to Puerto Rico, and 56.7 percent 
of Puerto Ricans are on food stamps as 
of March of this year. 


I had some visitors from Puerto Rico 
in my office not long ago. They said that 
the growing of food by the Puerto Ricans 
is on a toboggan slide. They can get food 
through food stamps, so why bother to 
grow it? 

Now this was a Puerto Rican speaking. 
And he made clear that the food stamp 
program, as now operated in Puerto 
Rico, is destroying incentive and escalat- 
ing costs. 

As for corruption, I do not think that 
it could be challenged that the level of 
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mismanagement, waste, and abuse in 
the food stamp program is greater in 
Puerto Rico by far than in any of the 
States. It has been plagued by reports 
of mismanagement and abuse, cited by 
both the General Accounting Office and 
the Department’s Office of the Inspector 
General. 

As a result of that, the committee, 
after due consideration, determined the 
necessity to place food assistance in 
Puerto Rico on a block grant footing, to 
enable creation of a program responsive 
to that Commonwealth’s particular 
needs and to help control overall food 
stamp program costs. 

As an interim step, the income eligi- 
gibility standard in Puerto Rico would be 
lowered effective October 1, 1981, as Sen- 
ator MOYNIHAN has said. Immediate im- 
plementation of a food assistance block 
‘grant would be disruptive. The new, 
lower income eligibility standard would, 
in effect, be set at 55 percent of the 
standard applicable to the 48 contiguous 
States and the District of Columbia. And 
this would be accomplished by setting 
the poverty levels for Puerto Rico at 55 
percent of those on the mainland. 

Block grants would be funded at a level 
equal to 75 percent of anticipated fiscal 
year 1982 food stamp program costs in 
Puerto Rico, or $825 million annually, 
$413 million of which would be for the 
last half of fiscal year 1982. 

These provisions were a combination of 
proposals suggested by the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas (Mr. DoLE) and the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. Pryor). I imagine that each of 
them, or perhaps both of them wish to 
address themselves to this amendment. 

Mr. President, the adjustment of the 
spending practices of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is never easy, but somehow we 
must get a handle on the rate of spend- 
ing. 

In the case of Puerto Rico, Senator 
DoLE, Senator Pryor, and the rest of 
us took into consideration the per capita 
income and a lot of other figures. It was 
not a thoughtless or heartless action 
that was taken. It was a thoughtful ac- 
tion that was taken. 

I hope the amendment of my friend 
from New York will not be agreed to. 
I yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator from Kansas is recognized. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, let me say 
to the distinguished Senator from New 
York, as I understand the amendment 
of the Senator from New York, it would 
just eliminate the block grant immedi- 
ately. 

Mr. 
correct. 

Mr. DOLE. I think he probably read 
the sentiment that it would not prevail. 
My problem is that if, in fact, there 
should be a block grant, there should be 
time to institute a block grant. That is 
where, even though the vote was unan- 
imous, there was some difference between 
this Senator and the Senator from 
Arkansas, because the original proposal 
was that there would be a block grant 
October 1, 1982. It is my understanding 
that the Department cannot even imple- 
ment it that quickly. 


MOYNIHAN. The Senator is 
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But the distinguished chairman is cor- 
rect. I think there was a feeling on the 
committee that, in this case, we had to 
make some reduction. 

My view, and I think the best alterna- 
tive, is to retain Puerto Rico's participa- 
tion in the food stamp program and make 
reductions in the eligibility standards in 
Puerto Rico. That was the approach I 
originally sponsored. If at all possible, 
we should reduce that eligibility level in 
stages. 

But if, in fact, and it is a fact, we now 
have a block grant proposal in the legis- 
lation, it would seem to me that it would 
be advisable to delay implementation 
until at least the fiscal year 1983, which 
is October 1, 1980. This would allow Con- 
gress to study the proposal. 

The administration has recently an- 
nounced the White House Task Force on 
Puerto Rico. 

We could also consider other details in 
implementing any block grant mech- 
anism. 

We had a long discussion in the Senate 
Agriculture Committee. The Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. Pryor) has been 
working long and hard on this particular 
area and was very persuasive in the com- 
mittee. 

As the Senator from New York knows, 
there is a special problem in Puerto Rico. 
Many of the things he cited are exactly 
correct. On the other hand, operations 
of the food stamp program in Puerto 
Rico accounts for about 10 percent of 
national program costs. About 58 percent 
of the Puerto Rican population receive 
food stamp aid while the national aver- 
age is only 10 percent. No State has a 
participation rate higher than 21 per- 
cent. That is the State of Mississippi. 
Food stamp pay now represents nearly 
10 percent of the Commonwealth's per- 
sonal income. 

So there was a feeling, I must say, that 
there has been a great deal of abuse of 
the program in Puerto Rico, a great deal 
of waste in the program in Puerto Rico. 
The General Accounting Office has so 
indicated. There was mismanagement 
and abuse cited by the Inspector Gen- 
eral as well as the General Accounting 
Office. 

The committee felt that one way to get 
control of the program was to have a 
block grant program, and to give the 
State or Commonwealth officials the au- 
thority to more closely monitor the pro- 
gram. 

That was the approach agreed upon in 
the committee. The Senator from Kansas 
may have preferred another approach. 
Having said that, it would seem to me— 
and I have not discussed this at all with 
the Senator from Arkansas who feels very 
strongly about it—that what we have 
done by making the date April 1 rather 
than October 1 is to make it almost im- 
possible for the Department and Puerto 
Rican officials to properly implement a 
block grant program. 

That was the objection the Senator 
from Kansas had, but, on the basis of 
making some improvement, the Senator 
from North Carolina is correct, we did 
vote unanimously in our committee. 

This block grant is a problem — and it is 
a problem, frankly, as the Senator from 
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New York indicated—that not too many 
are concerned with, but he is concerned 
with it and Senator D’Amaro is concerned 
with it. The rest of us should be con- 
cerned with it, too, because who knows 
what will happen if, in fact, we have 
gone too far. In the opinion of this Sen- 
ator, that has not happened except that 
we do not allow enough time to imple- 
ment a block grant if in fact that is what 
the administration finally proposes to do. 
As far as this Senator knows, the admin- 
istration has not sent us a block grant 
proposal. There has been no discussion of 
a block grant proposal. It may be that in 
the final analysis, the administration will 
propose some other way to reach some of 
the problems in the Puerto Rican pro- 
gram. 

I yield back any remaining time. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas such time as he may require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Ser- 
ator from Kansas has no time to yield. 

Mr, DOLE. I have been delegated by 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina in this case to yield time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, it is with 
great reluctance that I oppose the 
amendment of my friend from New York, 
Mr. Moynruan. He and his cosponsors 
are some of the most articulate members 
of this body, and, certainly, Senator 
MOYNIHAN is one of the most deeply com- 
passionate men I have ever known. 

Yesterday I spoke briefly on the Senate 
floor urging my colleagues not to make 
additional cuts in the food stamp pro- 
gram than those recommended by the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture. I did 
so because I felt that we had cut deeply 
enough into this program to achieve the 
cuts, the efficiencies, the economies, that 
we were out to achieve. Yet, if we cut fur- 
ther, I felt. yesterday, as I do today, that 
we would be cutting the heart and sou) 
out of the food stamp program. 


Today I have to rise again, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and urge that we stay with the 
committee’s recommendation for the 
Puerto Rican food stamp program. 


Mr. President, for a moment I would 
like to discuss the history of the food 
stamp program in Puerto Rico. Some of 
this is going to be repetitious, I am cer- 
tain. The Senator from Kansas, the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina, and others, 
have already made some of these points. 

To put this program into perspective, 
it is necessary to look at the original pur- 
poses of this program, to look at its goals, 
and then to compare its purposes with 
what its actual effect is on life in Puerto 
Rico. 


I am going to try to demonstrate in 
these few moments, Mr. President, what 
this program has done economically, 
what it has done politically, what it has 
done socially to the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. 

First, I would like to state that in my 
opinion we are doing Puerto Rico no 
favor by continuing a food stamp pro- 
gram that now claims over 57 percent of 
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the Commonwealth's population as re- 
cipients. 

Second, I think that we should remind 
ourselves that residents of Puerto Rico 
currently pay no Federal income tax. 

The Senator from New York talked 
about setting the Puerto Ricans apart 
from the other citizens of this country. 
One reason for that, I would say to my 
distinguished friend 

Mr, MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, may 
we have order in the Chamber? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s point is well taken. The Senator 
will suspend until there is order in the 
Chamber. 

Mr. PRYOR. One reason there is a 
distinction today between that individual 
living in Puerto Rico and that individual 
living in this country is that the Puerto 
Rican citizen pays absolutely no tax to 
the United States of America. Yet one- 
tenth, $1 out of every $10, that are spent 
for the food stamp program, is going to 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico; $1 
billion out of a $10 billion program. 

Furthermore, not only do Puerto 
Ricans not pay any Federal income tax, 
but most corporations in Puerto Rico are 
totally exempted from taxation. The 
revenue collected from the corporate in- 
come tax is almost nil in Puerto Rico. 

The food stamp program was extended 
to Puerto Rico in 1975. Thus, the pro- 
gram has been in effect only 6 years. 
Yet, in that 6-year period we see that 
10 percent of the personal income of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico is derived 
from a new economy that we have cre- 
ated with the food stamp program. 

Mr. President, the Reagan administra- 
tion, early this year, proposed a block 
grant concept in Puerto Rico in fiscal 
year 1982. The Agriculture Committee 
took this concept, discussed it, dissected 
it, debated it, talked about every conceiy- 
able option and alternative that we have, 
and fashioned this particular proposal. 
I can say with all candor to my friend 
from New York that this is the best con- 
ceivable alternative that we can fashion 
under the circumstances that exist today. 

Under this proposal, income eligibility 
would be set at 55 percent of the income 
eligibility of the continental United 
States. On April 1, 1982, the Puerto Rican 
food stamp program would be converted 
to a block-grant program which would 
be funded at a level of 75 percent of the 
anticipated fiscal year 1982 food stamp 
program costs in Puerto Rico, or 75 per- 
cent of $1.1 billion. This amount, $825 
million, would be the cap for the Puerto 
Rican program for the next 4 fiscal years. 
It should be remembered that we are also 
putting a cap on the overall food stamp 
program. So to do it in Puerto Rico is not, 
I think, unfair or causing any injustice 
upon the people who live there. 

Mr. President, this is not the only pro- 
gram that we have today in Puerto Rico. 
The Farms Home Administration made 
more farm home loans in the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico last year than 


it made in the State of Arkansas, for 
example. 


The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
participates fully in the Small Business 
Administration programs. The record 
shows that the people of Puerto Rico 
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participate in a variety of Federal assist- 
ance programs. 

Finally, Mr. President, on March 16, 
1981, one of the most articulate and most 
sincere witnesses that I have ever had the 
privilege of hearing testified before the 
Senate Agriculture Committee. His name 
is Dr. Richard Weisskoff, an associate 
professor of economics at Iowa State 
University in Ames, Iowa. 

I shall read some of the testimony he 
gave before the committee. I know if 
Senator MoynrHan and others had had 
the opportunity to hear the testimony 
of Dr. Weisskoff with regard to the ef- 
fect of the food stamp program on the 
economy in Puerto Rico, they would join 
us in attempting to fashion a new and, 
hopefully, a more constructive approach. 
I would like to share two or three of the 
thoughts which Dr. Weisskoff gave the 
committee on March 16. He said: 

1. The extension of the Food Stamp Pro- 
gram to Puerto Rico in 1975 was inappropri- 
ate to the needs of the Island. 

2. The extension of the Food Stamp Pro- 
gram to Puerto Rico was done hastily. The 
effect has been economic and moral disaster 
for Puerto Rico. 

3. In the years since 1975, the official un- 
employment rate in Puerto Rico has risen 
from 12 percent to nearly 20 percent. 

4. In Puerto Rico today, only 36 percent 
of all adults are working; nearly two-thirds 
of the adult population are not working 
either because they find no work—called 
“unemployed” in the statistics—or have 
stopped seeking work—called “not in the 
labor force” in the official statistics. 


This, Mr. President, is since the incep- 
tion of the program, only 6 years ago. 

Dr. Weisskoff continues: 

5. When food stamps were introduced into 
Puerto Rico, prices of food rose 18 percent, 
according to the Government's own statistics. 

6. The U.S. Census of Agriculture for 
Puerto Rico indicates that between 1974 and 
1978, land in farms fell 14 percent and culti- 
vated cropland fell by 20 percent. The 
banana crop fell in physical terms by 78 
percent, oranges by 57 percent, plantains by 
54 percent, root crops—viandas—by an aver- 
age of 27 percent and coffee by 21 percent. 

In 1950, 82 percent of Puerto Rico's land 
was in farms and 40 percent of its work force 
labored in agriculture. By 1978, only 48 per- 
cent of its land remained in farms and only 
5 percent of its labor force remained in 
agriculture. 


Mr. President, let me say we have done 
our best in the Agriculture Committee 
to bring a constructive, meaningful ap- 
proach to the food stamp chaos in Puerto 
Rico. Again, I repeat that I do not think 
we are doing Puerto Rico any favor by 
continuing the present program. I sin- 
cerely hope the Senate will not support 
the Moynihan amendment but support 
the committee bill. 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to my colleague from 
New York. 


Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, this 
amendment is aimed at, I believe, bring- 
ing about a sense of balance and fair 
play in a situation which, if allowed to 
continue as the bill proposes, will bring 
about economic havoc, social unrest, and 
will be perceived by many throughout the 
world, in the Spanish-speaking countries 
in particular—in Central America—as a 
deliberate slap in the face of Spanish- 
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speaking people and the people of the 
island of Puerto Rico. 

The administration has not proposed 
a block grant formula for any other place 
in the country or any other of its pos- 
sessions. The administration has not 
asked for this bill. Indeed, the adminis- 
tration in this block grant program has 
called for an April 1 implementation date 
which is totally impossible. The govern- 
ment of Puerto Rico has indicated it will 
be impossible to administer. 

What are we saying to people? Are we 
saying that Puerto Ricans have one law 
to be governed by and the other posses- 
sions and citizens of this Nation are to 
be governed by another? 

What are we saying about unemploy- 
ment? I heard the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas raise the point about un- 
employment having gone from 12 to 20 
percent. Is he suggesting that there is 
a correlation between food stamps and 
increasing unemployment? Or is there 
a correlation in the necessity for food 
stamps for those who are unemployed? 
I suggest that that would be more 
applicable. 

What are we saying about the inop- 
erability of the program? Our adminis- 
tration has taken hold in a bold, new at- 
tempt to bring fiscal restraint and fiscal 
responsibility, and the people expect 
that. Let us see that the program is ad- 
ministered carefully and prudently and 
that the Department of Agriculture does 
its job. 

To obviate our responsibilities by call- 
ing for a block grant program that will 
be impossible to administer and to set 
up by April 1, I believe, is arbitrary and 
shortsighted, and there will be conse- 
quences that will go far beyond any 
minuscule savings that may be advanced 
as a cause for this kind of implemen- 
tation. 

I could not help be moved by the per- 
suasiveness of my colleague from Kansas 
in suggesting that a possible implemen- 
tation date of at least October be a fall- 
back position, one in which at least we 
give the Island of Puerto Rico and its 
administrators the opportunity to be able 
to see to it that that block grant pro- 
gram can be administered fairly and ef- 
fectively, notwithstanding the fact that 
it still will be interpreted as a move by 
this administration to do away with its 
responsibilities and its sensitivity to the 
* position of the people of Puerto 

ico. 

I ask my distinguished colleague from 
North Carolina to reconsider his position 
in opposition to this amendment, par- 
ticularly in light of the fact that it will 
be difficult to justify the implementation 
of a program that has everything going 
against it and little to speak for it. 


Where is the precedent that we have 
seen in terms of a block grant program 
for food stamps in the United States? Is 
there an experimental program we can 
point to, as the administration calls for? 
What chance of success does this pro- 
gram have, given the date of implemen- 
tation, April 1? How will it be perceived 
in terms of our Caribbean neighbors? 
We are attempting to turn about and re- 
vitalize a foreign policy that has been 
less than adequate. 
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What do we say to the truly needy 
and to the truly indigent of the Island 
of Puerto Rico? They are the victims of 
a new experimentation and there are 
those who have availed themselves of 
farmers’ home loans to the extent they 
have? Should that work as a detriment 
to the poor and the truly needy? 

So I suggest, No. 1, that my colleague 
from New York is right in saying that 
equal treatment is what the people of 
Fuerto Rico are entitled to, and equal 
treatment is not a block grant formula 
that is designed solely for Puerto Rico 
and its people. 

Second, at the very least, I hope we 
will be able to come up with a date that 
will make it possible for this program to 
be carried out logically, to be given a 
chance, 

I say to my distinguished colleague 
from Arkansas that if he believes that 
the block grant method is one that can 
make savings, one that can see better 
that the local administration will dis- 
tribute those funds to the truly needy, 
then let us give that administration the 
opportunity to draw up plans, to design 
a program and implement a program 
which will truly be effective, and let us 
not rely upon a politically expedient 
date that has absolutely no sense to it by 
saying April 1—a program that cannot 
be implemented and has no chance of 
success. 

With this block grant program, if it is 
implemented April 1, this administration, 
this House, and Congress will do a great 
disservice not only to the Island of Puerto 
Rico and its people but also to the per- 
ception that people have. countless mil- 
lions of this Nation, and its indication 
of its responsibility in so doing. 

So I support wholeheartedly what my 
colleague from New York has said, and 
I ask my colleagues to rethink their po- 
sition. This is not a position of waste- 
fulness that my colleague from New 
York has advanced. It is a well-reasoned 
position. It is a well-balanced position. 
It is a well-justified position. It is a 
humane position. 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
thank my distinguished colleague from 
New York for what he has said. He is 
right, and this Chamber is going to be 
wrong if it does not listen and respond. 

Mr. President, over how many court- 
houses in this land is there the inscrip- 
tion: “Equal Justice Under Law.” Is that 
not an attribute of citizenship in this 
Republic, or are we changing it? 


The Senator from Arkansas, my dis- 
tinguished friend, has offered us the view 
that there is a Professor Weiskopf who 
thinks that food stamps have not been 
good for Puerto Rican society. The jun- 
ior Senator from California and I can 
only welcome the invocation of a Ph. D. 
on this floor. It is not every day we hear 
it. But one would like to know more of 
this gentleman’s views. I know some of 
those views, and I can assure my col- 
leagues that his proposition about what 
would be good for Puerto Rico would not 
meet with much approval if it were ap- 
plied to my State or any of the other 
States of this Nation. 
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That is the proposition—saying that 
the Puerto Ricans, somehow, do not tax 
themselves. 

I offer it as my firm understanding 
that, according to the Mushkin tax model 
of tax effort, with which Alice Rivlin was 
associated in developing in 1963, Puerto 
Rico has the highest tax effort of any 
State government in the country, save 
New York and Massachusetts. 

As to the proposition that there is 
fraud, waste, and abuse—that never fail- 
ing source of anxiety in -this Cham- 
ber—if it is the Department of Agricul- 
ture that is responsible, I have an under- 
standing that they have an error rate 
of 9.2 percent. About average for the 
country, lower, I understand—I do not 
assert this and will amend the record 
if I am wrong—lower than the State of 
North Carolina. 


Mr. President, I will read into the 
ReEcorpD, because it should be recalled, the 
Democratic platform plank on Puerto 
Rico, of last year: 

We are also committed to respect the cul- 
tural heritage of the people of l'uerto Rico 
and to the elimination of discriminatory 
or unfair treatment of Puerto Ricans as 
American citizens under federal programs. 


The Republican platform says essen- 
tially the same thing, the Republican 
platform being even more open to the 
prospects of statehood for the Common- 
wealth. 


I am not here to accuse anyone, but 
at a time when the President has said 
that the Caribbean has to be an area of 
renewed and powerful interest for our 
country, why should we choose this mo- 
ment to take this act and do what the 
Government in Puerto Rico says it can- 
not administratively succeed in doing. 

Mr. President, I am aware that there 
are not the votes in this Chamber to 
support even the modest proposal that I 
and my colleagues have made, and I am 
not especially happy that this moment 
should have come, but in view of the most 
urgent request put to me by Governor 
Romero Barcelo, who said he could not 
meet this deadline, I ask to withdraw my 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has the right to withdraw his 
amendment. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 146 
(Purpose: To delay effective date of block 

grant for Puerto Rico from April 1, 1982, 

to October 1, 1982) 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I send another 
amendment to the desk, an unprinted 
amendment, and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from New York (Mr. MOYNI- 
HAN) proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 146: 

On page 74, line 4, strike out “April” and 
insert in lieu thereof “October”. 

On page 74, line 14, strike out “April” and 
insert in lieu thereof October“. 


Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent presumptively, as 1 
cannot be sure of this, that my original 
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cosponsors be joined with me and that 
they be given the option if they do not 
wish to do so to withdraw their names 
later. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, this 
does one simple thing. It gives the Gov- 
ernment of Puerto Rico at least time 
enough to do what we should not be 
ordering in the first instance for them to 
do anyway. Do not deny a judgment of a 
freely elected government on that island 
that it cannot do this arbitrary thing in 
the time allowed. This would simply give 
the full fiscal year ahead to plan what 
may have to be done if the House of 
Representatives should agree and in that 
event will be done. It will be done with 
good cheer and loyalty by the Govern- 
ment of Puerto Rico. But in the name of 
all that is democratic and equitable in 
our society do not force them to do what 
they say they cannot do in the time 
given. This at least allows a major 
change to take place within a 17-month 
period that surely it will require. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor for the 
moment withholding such time as I have 
remaining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, I wonder 
if whoever is managing time in opposi- 
tion will yield to me 5 minutes. 

Mr. DOLE. I yield on behalf of the 
Senator from North Carolina 4 minutes. 

Mr. BOREN. I thank my colleague 
from Kansas. 

Mr. President, as I understand the 
present amendment it will move the date 
from April 1 to October 1 and, therefore, 
it would also reduce the savings involved 
because the effective date of the reduc- 
tions would be moved back 6 months. It 
would mean adding about $15 million 
back into the Puerto Rican food stamp 
program, 


I have listened with respect to my col- 
leagues from New York. I am sure they 
are absolutely sincere in the proposal 
that they are making, but I have also 
listened with disbelief at some of the 
arguments that have been made here in 
the Chamber this afternoon, absolute 
disbelief. Some of the greatest under- 
statements in the history of American 
politics have been made here this after- 
noon, that there has been some waste, 
that there has been some abuse of the 
food stamp program in Puerto Rico. 
Some? There has not been some waste, 
there has not been some abuse, What we 
are dealing with here is an absolute na- 
tional disgrace. 


If the people of this country, the total 
population of this country could be in- 
formed about what is going on in terms 
of the food stamp program of Puerto 
Rico, they would absolutely rise up and 
march on this Capitol building to de- 
mand that something be done about it 
not on April 1 but on yesterday. 

We have heard about equality of treat- 
ment. Let us talk about equality of 
treatment. Fifty-seven percent of the 
people of Puerto Rico are on food 
stamps, 57 percent. Let us not just cite 
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that statistic calmly. Let us think about 
it. That is almost 60 percent of the en- 
tire population. Not one State in this 
country can come close to even having 
half of that proportion of its citizens on 
food stamps, and we talk about equal 
treatment. 

One-tenth of the entire food stamp 
budget of the United States, almost $1 
billion, out of approximately a $10 bil- 
lion program is going to Puerto Rico. 
And we have heard cries about equal 
treatment. We have cut back the food 
stamp benefits in this country in an ef- 
fort to bring this budget into balance 
and to bring spending under control, We 
have asked the people of this country to 
make sacrifices. We have tried to end 
abuses and then we hear cries for equal 
treatment to Puerto Rico which gets a 
tenth of all the food stamp money in this 
country. We have heard these cuts de- 
scribed as Draconian—Draconian less 
than a 20-percent cut. Now listen to this. 
We are talking about only sending 
Puerto Rico a little over $800 million 
this year, $800 million, four or five times 
the proportion of any other State in 
this country. And that is a Draconian 
cut? 

I think Mr. Webster would absolutely 
roll over in his grave to hear the term 
“Draconian” misused in that way. 

We have heard the term disruption. 
We are liable to disrupt what is going on 
in Puerto Rico, disrupt 57 percent of 
the people being on food stamps, disrupt 
what it has done to the work ethic in 
Puerto Rico. If that is disruption, Mr. 
President, may we have disruption all 
around this country, may we begin to 
disrupt the kind of abuse of social pro- 
grams that has gone on all too long in 
this country. 

I have opposed many of the additional 
cuts that have been offered to the food 
stamp program. I myself offered an 
amendment today to make sure that we 
exempted the elderly and the disabled 
from food stamp cuts. Many of the 
things that are going on in this country 
today in terms of reaction against social 
programs are going on because programs 
that were valuable in the beginning, 
valuable in their purposes and set out to 
meet real human needs, have been 
abused to the point that many in our 
population are even saying we want to 
wipe them all away, even those that are 
doing good, even those that are meeting 
real human needs. They want to wipe 
them all away because they are so fed 
up with the kinds of excesses that we 
see exemplified in the food stamp pro- 
gram in Puerto Rico. 

I think we are doing a service when 
we make these kinds of changes which 
the committee has recommended. We 
are doing a service to the preservation 
of the right kinds of social programs in 
this country when we reform the abuse, 
the waste, the mismanagement, and the 
overextension of social programs that 
are eating away at the very ethical, 
moral, and economic fiber of this 
country. 

So I think the mandate that has been 
given to this Congress is to make these 
kinds of changes. They are not Draco- 
nian. Indeed they do not yet go far 
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enough. We are told they do not have 
time t adjust. April 1 is too far off—11 
months, 10 months, from this date. Cer- 
tainly in 10 months we should be able 
to plan. We have been asked in this Con- 
gress to try to turn the whole thrust of 
the Federal budget around within a very 
few months by this administration. 

We can take action on monumental 
changes in the budget implemented in 
the budget resolution on a tax cut pack- 
age of a magnitude of the one we are 
now considering in 3 or 4 or 5 months. 
Surely in 10 months, the Government of 
Puerto Rico can come up with some kind 
of proposals to have a block grant pro- 
gram to get this thing under control. 

We have not, I submit, Mr. President, 
had too many expressions of concern in 
this Chamber about what is fraud and 
abuse. We have had too little, and it is 
time that we act upon them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HUMPHREY). The time of the Senator 
has expired. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, it 
would be possible to say things at this 
point in this Chamber that would be too 
strong for the subject at hand, and I do 
not propose to do that. But I hope I will 
be thought to be restrained in my re- 
marks when I say that it is inconceivable 
to me that this legislation would be even 
under consideration if the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico were represented 
by two Senators in this body. We would 
not dream of doing this to a State of the 
Union and yet we do it to fellow citizens 
with whom we are united in a common- 
wealth relationship. I regret that this is 
so. 
Mr. President, I am happy to yield 
such time as he may desire to my dis- 
tinguished friend and colleage from New 
York. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, I have 
heard about waste, fraud, abuse, our ef- 
forts at attempting to deal with it, move 
into a block grant program as an effort 
to give local responsibility to local gov- 
ernment, return it to local government. 
But to date I have not seen any of these 
block grant programs implemented or 
dates called for right here in the United 
States in our States. 

I am for eliminating waste, abuse, 
abuse of the food stamp program. I cam- 
paigned against those kinds of things. 


If this is such a wonderful program, 
though, why do we not have a block grant 
food stamp program for all of our 
States? Why just Puerto Rico? Why 
should we not have a block grant pro- 
gram for all 50 States and all of the 
Commonwealths so that the local Gov- 
ernors can see to it, and the State legis- 
latures can see to it, that the program is 
administered fairly? Why do we single 
out Puerto Rico? 


The nuances of this move are not going 
to be interpreted in a correct manner 
because I believe my colleagues who say 
we are spending too much, it is dispro- 
portionate, I suggest to you that we are 
going to take a rather naive view of world 
politics in terms of how this will be per- 
ceived internationally and its relation- 
ships, and the repercussions that will 
stem from this are going to be far beyond 
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what some of my colleagues can possibly 
imagine. That is rather obvious. 

Let me suggest that it is totally un- 
reasonable to oppose a modest date for 
implementation. We just take these nice 
sounding words “block grant,” and we 
know when we talk about other programs, 
the give and take, the tremendous con- 
cerns that our small cities have in terms 
of wondering what the legislature and 
what the Governor of that particular 
State are going to do with the block grant 
formulas in terms of what we talk about 
in community development, in terms of 
sewage aid and construction aid, in terms 
of all the programs this administration 
talks about vis-a-vis block grants. 

Can we reasonably expect the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico to be able to 
implement a program of such magnitude 
within the next 10 months, design a block 
grant program for implementation, when 
we do not even know what we are talking 
about when we use the word “block 
grant?” 

I would suggest as an aside we have 
not seen anything yet when we begin to 
get the flak and the fallout from those 
counties and from the State legislatures 
and cities that find there is a Governor 
who uses the so-called block grant pro- 
gram as he deems fit, but that is for 
another day and another time. 

I do not believe anyone can really con- 
ceivably think that this program can be 
set up in a meaningful way, be adminis- 
tered correctly with the proper safe- 
guards by April 1. 

I would implore my colleagues that it 
is not enough to talk about doing away 
with waste and abuse. If we want to be 
fair to those principles we speak to, then 
let us make sure those local governments 
have the opportunity to set up a pro- 
gram, and 6 additional months are not 
something that will create havoc, but will 
make possible the implementation of a 
program that we can take some pride 
in and say that here is an example of 
what local government can do when 
given the proper time and framework, 
when it is said that the Congress of the 
United States is serious about it, that we 
want the implementation of a program, 
that “we give it to you, but we give it 
to you with a reasonable amount of time 
to move forward.” 

We have nothing to gain by opposing 
what I consider to be a modest amend- 
ment seeking additional time for the 
Commonwealth to implement this pro- 
gram, nothing to gain by opposing that. 
We have all to lose if we seek this date 
of April 1, it being unreasonable, by 
being classified as being uncaring, by 
setting back our foreign policy, and in 
terms of fiscal conservatism not saving 
a whit of what we stand to lose. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the pending 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, if I 
may take 30 seconds to conclude, this is 
a reasonable request with respect to the 
administrative needs of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico as communicated 
to us, and it is a minimum request. 
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Mr. President, if it becomes the judg- 
ment of the U.S. Senate that the Ameri- 
can Government is not capable of ad- 
ministering its programs, then we have 
made a large decision about our future. 

Lastly, Mr. President, I would like to 
call attention to the fact that it was a 
Republican President who set as a goal 
the elimination of hunger in the United 
States, a Republican President who did 
that, and I must say if on this side of the 
aisle we commence to depict such efforts 
as a national disgrace then I shall not 
be surprised if we are a minority fur a 
good many more long years than the 
present Congress. 

If it is a national disgrace to try to 
feed the hungry, let that be a judgment 
not of my party, not in my time in it, and 
I would like to honor the Republican 
commitment—and that of the Senator 
from Kansas who has indefatigably kept 
at it over the 1970’s. I wonder what has 
become of our concern for one another. 

Mr. President, it is my understanding 
that the distinguished managers of the 
legislation might wish to, as we say, 
stack this vote for a time certain. 

Mr. LEAHY. I have been informed that 
there is objection on the side of the ma- 
jority, not the distinguished chairman of 
the committee, but apparently an objec- 
tion has been posed, and it would be im- 
possible, so I am ready to vote. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, if we 
are willing to yield back the remainder of 
the time, I am willing to yield back the 
remainder of my time. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from North Carolina yield back 
the remainder of his time? 

Mr. HELMS. I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from New York. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. ARMSTRONG) 
and the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
BAKER) are necessarily absent. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from California (Mr. 
Cranston), the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. DEConcrin1), the Senator from Con- 
necticut (Mr. Dopp), the Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. JOHNSTON), the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. Levin), and the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. RIECGLE) 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from California (Mr. 
CRANSTON) , would vote “yea.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators wishing to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 36, 
nays 56, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 144 Leg.] 
YEAS—36 

Baucus Danforth 
Bentsen Dole 
Biden 
Bradley 
Chafee 
Cochran 
Cohen 
D'Amato 


Heinz 
Huddleston 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Kennedy 
Leahy 

Long 


Hatfield Mathias 
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Stevens 
Tsongas 
Warner 

Weicker 


Matsunaga Pel 
Metzenbaum Sarbanes 
Mitchell Sasser 
Moynihan Specter 


NAYS—56 


Goldwater 
Grassley 
Hawkins 
Hayakawa 
Heflin 
Helms 


Packwood 
Percy 
Press'er 
Proxmire 
Pryor 
Quayle 
Rando.ph 
Roth 
Rudman 
Schmitt 
Simpson 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Symms 
Thurmond 
‘Tower 
Wallop 
Williams 
Zorinsky 


Abdnor 
Andrews 
Boren 
Boschwitz 
Bumpers 
Burdick 
Byrd, Hollings 
Harry F., Jr. Humphrey 
Byrd, Robert C. Jepsen 
Cannon Kassebaum 
Chiles Kasten 
Denton Laxalt 
Dixon Lugar 
Domenici Mattingly 
Durenberger McClure 
East Melcher 
Exon Murkowski 
Ford Nickles 
Garn Nunn 


NOT VOTING—8 
DeConcini 
Dodd 


Levin 
Riegle 


Armstrong 
Baker 
Cranston 


So Mr. MoyniHan’s amendment (UP 
No. 146) was rejected. 
UP AMENDMENT NO. 147 


Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk on behalf of my- 
self and Senator DoLe and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Vermont (Mr. LEAHY), 
for himself and Mr. DoLe, proposes an un- 
printed amendment numbered 147. 


Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 70, strike out line 8 and insert 
In lieu thereof the following: September 30, 
1985, with the authorization ceiling for each 
such fiscal year to be adjusted upward or 
downward on each succeeding April 1 by (A) 
$150 million for each full percentage point 
or fraction thereof that the average Con- 
sumer Price Index for food at home for all 
urban consumers cf the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics as projected for that fiscal year by 
the Office of Management and Budget as of 
April 1 of such fiscal year exceeds or is less, 
respectively, than such index for such fiscal 
year as projected as of June 1, 1981 by the 
Office of Management and Budget and (B) 
$650 million for each full percentage point 
or fraction thereof that the unemployment 
rate as projected for that fiscal year by the 
Office of Management and Budget as of 
April 1 of such fiscal year exceeds or is less, 
respectively, than the unemployment rate 
for such fiscal year as projected as of June 1, 
1981 by the Office of Management and 
Budget.”. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for 1 moment? 

Mr. LEAHY. Certainly, without losing 
my right to the floor. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding the order provides for 
the vote on final passage to occur not 
later than 7 p.m. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. STEVENS. It is my understand- 
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ing that the Senator’s amendment may 
take all of the time prior to that time, 
until 7 o'clock, if he wishes. Is that 
correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. STEVENS. Does the Senator in- 
tend to take that amount of time? 

Mr. LEAHY. I assure the distin- 
guished deputy majority leader if I could 
have about 5 minutes or so I think I 
could explain the whole thing and be 
ready to go. 

I would ask if I might ask for the yeas 
and nays at this point. 

Mr. STEVENS. That was to be my 
query. Does the Senatur wish the yeas 
and nays? 

Mr. LEAHY. Yes. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. Then whatever time 
the Senator takes and after the rollcall 
occurs, after that there will be no more 
debate permitted under the agreement; 
is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, That is 
correct. 

Mr. STEVENS. But it is possible an- 
other Senator might offer another 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. STEVENS. Might I ask the Chair 
to inquire if there are other Senators 
who intend to offer an amendment fol- 
lowing the amendment which is pend- 
ing? 

Mr. MELCHER. If the whip will yield, 
the answer to that is yes. 

Mr. STEVENS. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, if I might 
have order in the Chamber 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, so every- 
body will understand, the amendment 
offered by Senator DoLE and myself does 
not eliminate the cap. It does not in- 
crease the caps contained in S. 1007. All 
that it does is to provide for the caps to 
be adjusted up or down on the basis of 
the food price inflation and unemploy- 
ment. 

Each Senator has a copy of an edi- 
torial from this morning’s Post on their 
desk. One of the things it discusses is 
the up the hill and down the hill ques- 
tion of the caps every year that we go 
through, and that we sort of play games, 
depending upon whether you are com- 
ing from the left or the right on it. What 
we have tried to do is put a realistic and 
honest cap formula—not a liberal one, 
not a conservative one, not a Republican 
one, not a Democratic one, but a realis- 
tic one. 

The caps in S. 1007 are based on the 
administration’s economic assumptions 
for the next 4 years. 

Mr. President, might I have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 


Mr. LEAHY. Having been here since 
10 o'clock this morning, no one is more 
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eager than I am to get out of here. 
Maybe we can speed things up a little 
bit. 

It is difficult to predict food prices 
(which are influenced by factors such as 
weather, crop yields, et cetera) exactly 
for 4 years in advance. Similarly, un- 
employment is also difficult to predict 
exactly, and can be affected by such 
factors as OPEC oil prices, foreign cur- 
rency fluctuations, et cetera. Since food 
stamp costs are very sensitive to even 
small changes in food prices and unem- 
ployment, it is important that these 
factors be taken into account in estab- 
lishing food stamp authorization 
ceilings. 

The Congressional Budget Office and 
the administration use a formula to 
calculate the impacts of food prices on 
the food stamp program. Each 1-percent 
increase in food prices adds $150 mil- 
lion in annual food stamp costs. Each 
1 percent in unemployment (as would 
occur if the unemployment rate rose from 
7 percent to 8 percent) adds $650 mil- 
lion in annual costs. 

This amendment provides for the cap 
to go down, below the levels in S. 1007, 
if food prices and unemployment are 
lower in any of the next 4 fiscal years 
than OMB is now estimating. The cap 
would go up, if food prices and unem- 
ployment are higher than is currently 
estimated. 

This does not in any way change the 
concept of the cap. There would con- 
tinue to be a cap each year which would 
limit program expenditures. And if the 
economy performs as the administra- 
tion expects, no adjustment in the cap 
will occur. 

This does assure, however, that if food 
costs more than currently predicted, our 
response will not be to make 20 million 
poor Americans, including the elderly 
and disabled, eat less. Under S. 1007, as 
it now stands, this is what will occur if 
food prices rise above the predicted levels 
to any significant degree. 

Similarly, it assures that if more 
Americans are out of work than are now 
expected, our response is not to make 
the poor, the elderly, and the disabled 
eat less. 

If food stamp costs rise for any other 
reason, there would be no upward ad- 
justment of the cap under this amend- 
ment. It makes modifications only in 
response to changes in food prices and 
unemployment. 

Mr. President, this amendment does 
not represent indexing of the cap. In 
indexing, if prices rise 4 percent, wages 
or benefits also go up 4 percent. Under 
the provision, if food prices rise 4 per- 
cent, the cap will be lowered, because 4 
percent is less than the food price in- 
flation currently assumed by the admin- 
istration. 

And finally, simply because the cap 
could go up under this amendment, it 
does not automatically mean more 
money will be spent. The food stamp 
program is not an entitlement. Congress 
would still exercise review through the 
budget and aprropriations processes. 

Mr. President, this amendment is a 
necessity. As I pointed out in my opening 
statement, the “caps” in this bill are in- 
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adequate based on information already 
available. There is no margin for error 
in these caps whatsoever. The 2 -per- 
cent margin for error that the adminis- 
tration claims is in these caps, really is 
not there at all for the following 
reasons: 

First, the estimates upon which these 
caps are based are obsolete. The admin- 
istration recently revised its fiscal year 
1981 estimate of costs upward by over 
$500 million based on newly available 
data on program participation and bene- 
fit levels since January 1, 1981. This re- 
vised estimate for fiscal year 1981 was 
utilized by the committee to set the 
“cap” for fiscal year 1981. However, when 
the administration revised its fiscal year 
1981 estimate, it did not adjust estimates 
for fiscal year 1982-85. The result is that 
the committee’s “caps” for fiscal year 
1982-85 are inconsistent with its “cap” 
for fiscal year 1981. Based on cost data 
already available, the “caps” for fiscal 
year 1982-85 should be raised at least 
several hundred million dollars in each 
year. I expect that these adjustments 
will be reflected in the reestimates which 
ordinarily are sent to Congress in July. 

Second, the administration’s cost esti- 
mates make no explicit allowance for 
offsetting food stamp costs due to ex- 
pected cuts in other income security pro- 
grams. CBO estimates that the cuts pro- 
posed by the President (and likely to be 
enacted by Congress) in programs like 
AFDC, unemployment insurance, CETA, 
and others would result in new food 
stamp costs far in excess of the 2.5-per- 
cent margin for error proposed by the 
administration. 

Third, the administration estimates 
are based upon the President’s economic 
assumptions, which, by anyone’s defini- 
tion, are optimistic. The food stamp pro- 
gram is so sensitive to economic condi- 
tions that even if the President's 
economic assumptions are only slightly 
off, food stamp costs could be signifi- 
cantly higher than the administration 
predicts. If, for instance, CBO’s more 
moderate economic assumptions are util- 
ized, food stamp costs would be about 
$600 million more than the administra- 
tion predicts in fiscal year 1982 and over 
$1 billion higher in fiscal year 1983. The 
“caps” included in S. 1007 leave no flexi- 
bility whatsoever to deal with the unpre- 
dictability of the economy. 

Proponents of the “caps” in S. 1007 
also argue that CBO’s estimates of pro- 
gram costs in fiscal year 1982 reinforce 
the notion that the caps are adequate. 
This is not true. On submitting its esti- 
mate of bill costs, CBO was very careful 
to qualify its estimate by Stating the 
following: 

Estimates of the cost of this bill shown 
above, which were made using economic as- 
sumptions adopted bv the conference on the 
first concurrent resolution on the budget, 
are below the authorization ceilings specified 
in the bill. If the rate of unemployment 
and the rate of inflation do not decline as 
rapidly as reflected in the economic assump- 
tions, the authorization ceilings may become 
insufficient to allow full funding and obli- 
gations would be limited to those levels 
specified in the bill. In addition, this esti- 
mate assumes current law for related income 
security programs. Enactment of the admin- 
istration’s proposals to reduce spending in 
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programs that affect incomes of current or 
potential food stamp program participants 
may cause authorization ceilings to become 
binding. 


CBO goes on to say: 

Program participation in the early months 
of calendar year 1981 has run somewhat 
higher than projected by CBO. Furthermore, 
increases in benefit payments occurring af- 
ter the January 1981 cost-of-living adjust- 
ments exceeded increases projected by CBO. 
Based on this currently available informa- 
tion, an upward reestimate of future food 
stamp needs is likely when CBO undertakes 
its next comprehensive review of spending 
estimates. 


Thus, what CBO is saying is that the 
caps in this bill really are not adequate. 
They are based on the President’s eco- 
nomic assumptions and if the President 
is wrong about unemployment and in- 
flation, they will be insufficient. 

The caps in this bill assume current 
law for all related income security pro- 
grams. If the Congress enacts (and it 
surely will) all of the cuts in AFDC, un- 
employment insurance, CETA, and other 
programs now pending, this factor alone 
would cause food stamps costs to rise 
above the caps in this bill. 

And finally, CBO says that in just a 
few weeks they will be providing a new, 
official estimate of costs for fiscal years 
1982 through 1985, which is higher than 
their current official estimate. Basically, 
they are telling us that they will be up- 
dating their estimates for those years 
to make them consistent with their re- 
cently updated fiscal year 1981 estimate. 


Given all of these factors, I believe it 
is imperative that we enact this amend- 
ment so that, at a minimum, food stamp 
spending caps will be flexible enough to 
respond to economic conditions. Just 
this morning, the Washington Post edi- 
torialized about the folly of Congress 
setting unrealistic food stamp caps year 
after year. We must simply put an end 
to this year after year wrangling over 
the food stamp cap. 


Mr. President, I would, however, like 
to state for the record that this amend- 
ment would not guarantee that the fu- 
ture food stamp spending caps will be 
adequate. As I have pointed out, there 
are problems with the caps in this bill 
which are unrelated to projections of 
unemployment and inflation. This 
amendment would only cure the prob- 
lems with these caps which are due to 
inaccurate economic forecasting. 

However, there is a good chance that 
this amendment will allow sufficient 
caps to be set. More importantly, it 
would establish the principle that ceil- 
ings on food stamp expenditures simply 
cannot and should not be set without 
looking at overall economic conditions. 

I think that this amendment would 
make clear that the Secretary cannot 
institute across-the-board benefit re- 
ductions under section 18b of the Food 
Stamp Act unless, and until, he has 
taken economic conditions into account. 
No benefit reduction could be ordered 
before he has made the April 1 determi- 
nation called for in this amendment. If 
on April 1, he finds that the new caps he 
establishes would be insufficient to sup- 
port full benefits for the remainder of 
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the year, he coula then move to reduce 
benefits. 

Mr. Fresident, this amendment does 
not mean that there will de a penny 
more in food stamp spending than un- 
der the Fill as it currently stands. If the 
President’s economic assumptions are 
correct, the caps would not be adjusted 
one bit. 

Furthermore, even if the cars are ad- 
justed, it does not mean that Congress 
must spend more money on food stamps. 
The food stamp program is no longer an 
entitlement. If the spending cap is 
lifted, Congress would still have to act 
to provide additional appropriations. If 
Congress believes in any year that ad- 
ditional expenditures are not warranted, 
it would be under no obligatioa to ap- 
propriate additional funds. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
very reasonable amendment. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Has the 
Senator from Vermont relinquished the 
floor? 

Mr. LEAHY. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas, who is a 
cosponsor. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I support the 
amendment introduced by the distin- 
guished ranking minority member of the 
Nutrition Subcommittee, which will pro- 
vide for a flexible spending cap for the 
food stamp program. This amendment 
entails no change in the spending cap 
figures now included in the food stamp 
bill. It will not eliminate the cap or raise 
the spending ceilings outlined in this leg- 
islation. However, it would allow those 
figures to be adjusted for inflation and 
unemployment in the years ahead. 

I am confident, of course, that the ad- 
ministrator’s economic assumptions on 
which the spending caps are based are 
accurate, and that readjustment of the 
caps will not be necessary. But even a 
brief look at the legislative history of the 
food stamp program gives cause for 
concern. 

Under the economic assumptions of 
the Department of Agriculture in 1977, 
the cost of the food stamp program for 
fiscal year 1981, was projected to be $7.4 
billion, but economic conditions that 
were worse than expected added an ad- 
ditional $3.9 billion in costs, bringing 
the 1981 budget figure to more than $11 
billion. As we in Congress are acutely 
aware, the food stamp program is ex- 
tremely sensitive to fluctuating condi- 
tions in the economy. 

Mr, President, CBO has estimated that 
every 1-percent increase in food prices 
costs the food stamp program an addi- 
tional $150 million, while every 1-percent 
rise in unemployment means an addi- 
tional $650 million in program expendi- 
tures. This year’s coal strike alone would 
have created another $90 million in food 
stamp outlays had it lasted through 
September. 

We are all familiar with the variations 
on a theme that can occur on a daily 
basis in developing budget estimates. 
Given this unpredictable scenario, I 
think it would be acting responsibly to 
build in a little more flexibility than we 
currently have. 
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Had the previous caps not been raised 
and supplemental appropriations not 
been requested, such unpredictable eco- 
nomic factors could have meant the re- 
duction or even the elimination of bene- 
fits for numerous food stamp recipients 
across-the-board. The introduction of a 
flexible spending cap would not only help 
us to avoid this possibility should the 
economy not perform as well as expected, 
but would allow us to adjust our expendi- 
tures downward if the administration’s 
expectations are fulfilled. 

Mr. President, the food stamp program 
has been the target of much criticism 
this year for waste and abuse and for its 
increasing cost. But it is important to re- 
member that the program has also been 
an effective step in providing much- 
needed nutritional supplements to the 
Nation’s poor. Today, we are offering this 
amendment to the food stamp bill to help 
insure that the spending caps approved 
by the Senate Agriculture Committee do 
not undermine that effectiveness in the 
years ahead. 

Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Vermont has explained it very well. It 
works both ways. If this approach is 
right, we will have no problem—it will 
even potentially reduce the cost of the 
program, 

If, in fact, inflation increases and un- 
employment increases, the cost of food 
increases for poor people as well as for 
those of us in this Chamber. If, in fact, 
unemployment increases, there will be 
more people eligible for food stamps. This 
is a flexible cap that will work both ways 
in order to accommodate the economy. 

Mr. SYMMS. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HELMS. I yield to the Senator 
from Idaho. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from North Carolina for 
yielding. 

What this amendment does, so we can 
get it out so we all understand it, is make 
the food stamp program a full-blown en- 
titlement program so we just pump the 
money in, because it really means there is 
no cap. 

Under the present law, I point out to 
the Members of this body, the Lugar 
amendment that was offered in the 1978 
authorization act, which is the same 
amendment that I offered in the other 
body, states that if the administration 
comes up against the cap, then they are 
supposed to start spending the food 
stamps on the neediest people and start 
restricting the outflow to those in the 
high end of the poor, if you will. I think 
that, if this amendment is passed, what 
we are doing is just opening up the door 
and making it a full-blown entitlement 
program. There is projection for the 
neediest, for the blind, for the incapac- 
itated, the handicapped, for those people 
who are at the low end of it presently. If 
this amendment is in there, we might as 
well face reality: What we are doing is 
turning the whole program loose and say- 
ing the administration can just spend 
everything they have and if we run out 
of money, they can come back and we will 
put more in. 

Is that not correct, I ask the Senator 
from North Carolina? 
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Mr. HELMS. It is even worse than 
that, Mr. President. If the Senate wants 
to make an entitlement program out of 
this, the pending amendment is the way 
to go. If we want to say, “Katie bar the 
door, let’s go, have no restraints, no re- 
strictions,“ this is the way to go. 

The point, Mr. President, is that if 
this Congress acts prudently on the food 
stamp program, or even moderately pru- 
dently, there is a cushion in this bill 
ranging from $400 to $800 million be- 
low the caps that are already contem- 
plated. So there is not any need for this 
amendment in the first place. In the sec- 
ond place, we are moving toward an 
entitlement. 

I ask the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on the Budget (Mr. 
DomENIcI) to comment on this amend- 
ment and see how he feels about it. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator for yielding to me. I 
want to say to my good friend from Kan- 
sas that I think he knows that today, I 
have not said much about the budget 
aspects, because this bill and the recon- 
ciliation that will follow it are well with- 
in the budget. I commend the committee 
for that. 

Second, I say to him, I had sort of 
gotten the feeling, based upon his ac- 
tions here today, that he, too, was for the 
committee. I followed his lead and I 
voted against amendments that changed 
it either up or down, based upon his 
lead. I am sorry that, on this one, he is 
on the other side, because this is a sub- 
stantial change. I wish I could follow 
him again. 

Mr, President, I think this time we 
ought to follow the committee. Let me 
indicate clearly that if this were in re- 
conciliation, it would obviously breach 
the budget. On the other hand, it is not. 
This is an authorization bill. 

Second point: We are passing a multi- 
year bill based upon good information. 
We have excellent advice as to what this 
is going to cost in the outyears. We are 
trying to follow the administration’s 
lead and, according to them and CBO, 
there is already an excellent cushion be- 
tween $200 million and $400 million for 
extra caseload and other expenses of 
this program. If we want to control the 
budget, the one thing that is absolutely 
making it impossible is indexed pro- 
grams and uncontrolled programs. We 
are now at 60 percent of the budget that 
is either entitlements or uncontrollables 
in the legal sense. 


That is what we are doing here, Mr. 
President. We are just compounding that 
problem. We are building in the needs of 
this program based upon the best esti- 
mates that we have, based upon eco- 
nomic assumptions, how many people 
are going to be unemployed, how many 
people need it. That ought to be Con- 
gress prerogative. With a program such 
as this, we certainly ought not to add 
the Consumer Price Index to it. 


I would favor adding more money to 
the bill, Mr. President, rather than this. 
If we think our estimates are wrong, put 
some more in. But do not turn it closer 
and closer to an entitlement program, 
build in indexation, throw away the best 
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estimates, and then wonder why the 
budget gets out of control, why we come 
down here from month to month, won- 
dering where it is going to end up. 

Mr. President, this is the kind of in- 
nocuous amendment that we could re- 
peat history on. Somebody says it will 
only cost $100 million and we look 6 years 
later and it is $4 billion. They are ram- 
pant in the budget. I urge the Senate to 
let Congress control the cap, let Con- 
gress do as it has done before: If the 
cap needs to be broken, let Congress vote 
to break it, whether it is on CPI, needs 
of the program, or whatever it is. But do 
not add another automatic to the al- 
ready burdensome automatics in the 
budget. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator yield to me? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the debate on 
this amendment terminate at 10 minutes 
to 7; that Senator MELCHER be given 10 
minutes on his amendment when he lays 
it down; that the vote on the Leahy 
amendment occur at 7 p.m.; that there 
be a 10-minute rollcall vote on the Mel- 
cher amendment thereafter; and that 
the 10-minute rollcall be followed by the 
vote on passage. 

Mr. President, I add to that that no 
other amendments be in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object 

Mr. STEVENS. Other than technital 
amendments to be offered by the man- 
ager. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, will the distinguished 
acting minority leader amend that to al- 
low me 1 minute on my 

Mr. HELMS. Let him have the minute. 
It will take 1 minute for him to ask for 
it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, with all 
due respect to the argument of my good 
friend the chairman of the Budget Com- 
mittee, this amendment does not mean 
there will be one penny more in food 
stamps spending. If the President's 
economic assumntions are correct, spend- 
ing will go down. Before there could be 
one more cent, Congress would have to 
appropriate the money. This is not an 
entitlement program. 

I wish people would actually read this 
amendment. It does not make an entitle- 
ment. 

I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. This is not an effort 
to finance the food stamp program. The 
cap has been in place for 3 years, and as 
the chairman of the tommittee has 
Stated, the costs of this program have 
doubled during those 3 years. 

To restrict the amount of money going 
into the food stamp program, we re- 
draw the eligibility standards to deter- 
mine who gets the money and how much. 

This amendment does not eliminate 
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the cap. It does not increase the caps 
contained in S. 1007. All that it does is 
provide for the caps to be adjusted up or 
down on the basis of food price inflation 
and unemployment. 

The caps written into S. 1007 are based 
on the administration’s economic as- 
sumptions for the next 4 years. It is dif- 
ficult to predict food prices—which are 
influenced by factors such as weather, 
crop yields, et cetera—exactly for 4 years 
in advance. Similarly, unemployment is 
also difficult to predict exactly, and can 
be affected by such factors as OPEC oil 
prices, foreign currency fluctuations, et 
cetera. Since food stamp costs are very 
sensitive to even small changes in food 
prices and unemployment, it is important 
that these factors be taken into account 
in establishing food stamp authorization 
ceilings. 

The Congressional Budget Office and 
the administration use a formula to cal- 
culate the impacts of food prices on the 
food stamp program. Each 1-percent in- 
crease in food prices adds $150 million in 
annual food stamp costs. Each 1 percent 
in unemployment—as would occur if the 
unemployment rate rose from 7 percent 
to 8 percent—adds $650 million in annual 
costs. 

This amendment provides for the cap 
to go down, below the levels in S. 1007, 
if food prices and unemployment are 
lower in any of the next 4 fiscal years 
than OMB is now estimating. The cap 
would go up if food prices and unem- 
ployment are higher than is currently 
estimated. 

This does not in any way change the 
concept of the cap. There would continue 
to be a cap each year which would limit 
program expenditures. And if the econ- 
omy performs as the administration ex- 
pects, no adjustment in the cap will 
occur. 

This does assure, however, that if food 
costs more than currently predicted, our 
response will not be to make 20 million 
poor Americans, including the elderly 
and disabled, eat less. Under S. 1007 as it 
now stands, this is what will occur if food 
prices rise above the predicted levels to 
any significant degree. 


Similarly, it assures that if more 
Americans are out of work than are now 
expected, our response is not to make the 
poor, the elderly, and the disabled eat 
less. 


If food stamp costs rise for any other 
reason, there would be no upward ad- 
justment of the cap under this amend- 
ment. It makes modifications only in re- 
sponses to changes in food prices and 
unemployment. 

Finally, this amendment does not rep- 
resent indexing of the cap. In indexing, 
if prices rise 4 percent, wages or benefits 
also go up 4 percent. Under the provision, 
if food prices rise 4 percent the cap will 
be lowered, because 4 percent is less than 
the food price inflation currently as- 
sumed by the administration. 

UP AMENDMENT 148 
(Purpose: To make technical corrections) 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that it be in order that I 
send to the desk technical amendments 
agreed to on both sides. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendments will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 


HELMS) proposes technical unprinted amend- 
ment numbered 148. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendments be dispensed with. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendments are as follows: 

On page 39, line 9, insert in“ after “strik- 
ing"; 

On page 40, line 17, strike “AND” and 
insert “OR”; 


On page 40, line 22, strike the first “and” 
and insert “or”; 


On page 55, line 13, strike “collection” and 
insert “collections”; 


On page 57, line 22, strike “rendition” and 
insert “rendering”; 


On page 72, line 13, strike “supplementary” 
and insert “supplemental”; 

On page 73, line 9, insert "section" after 
ibe) hs 

On page 76, line 25, strike “paragraph” and 
insert "subparagraph"; 

On page 79, line 7, strike occured“ and 
insert “occurred”; 


On page 79, line 22, insert a comma after 
“assets”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments are agreed 
to. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 149 
(Purpose: To delete section 207(5) of the 

Committee substitute and keep present law 

on the work registration exemption pro- 

vided to the mother, grandmother or care- 
taker of a child under the age of 12 rather 
than the exemption to apply only to the 

mother, grandmother or caretaker of a 

child under the age of 6) 


Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment which is at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Montana (Mr. MELCHER) 


proposes an unprinted amendment num- 
bered 149. 


Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 47, strike out the semicolon on 
line 1 and all that follows down through the 
end of line 4, and insert in lieu thereof a 
period. 


On page 46, line 20, insert “and” immedi- 
ately after semicolon. 


Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, this 
amendment has no cost figure con- 
nected with it. This is an amendment 
that is on this bill not at the behest of 
the administration but at the behest of 
some members of the committee who 
thought it would make it more uniform 
with other programs. There is no saving 
involved so far as the administration is 
concerned, so far as CBO is concerned. 

I will explain what the amendment is 
about. 

Until 1977, the Food Stamp Act pro- 
vided that mothers with children under 
the age of 18 were exempt from the work 
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requirement. In other words, the law 
said they could stay home and care for 
their families. 

In 1977, the law was changed to re- 
quire that mothers seek work when their 
children reach age 12, if those families 
were to be eligible for food stamps. No 
saving of money was assured when this 
change was made; it was just a switch 
in policy. 

Mr. President, the amendment I offer 
does not cost any money. We have been 
talking about money in this program all 
afternoon. 

I should like the attention of the Sen- 
ate on this matter, and I should like the 
Senate to understand what we are talk- 
ing about. 

We are talking about reducing the age 
requirement of children from 12 to 6 in 
order for the mother or the grand- 
mother or the caretaker of those chil- 
dren to be able to have food stamps in 
the house, if they are otherwise eligible, 
and have to seek work. 

There are 75,000 mothers or grand- 
mothers or caretakers in households re- 
ceiving food stamps, with children who 
are 7, 8, 9, 10, or 11. 

Why did the committee say, “Let us 
reduce it to 6”? They thought they 
would like it to be uniform with the 
AFDC—Aid to Families With Dependent 
Children. That is a good point, but there 
is a difference. 

In the welfare program, we spend 
about $300 million a year to help these 
mothers who are taking care of children 
and who are on AFDC. We do not have 
that in food stamps. 

There is another difference: In the 
food stamp law, under current law, if 
you are the head of the household and 
you are a woman, you have to seek a job, 
actively seek a job, until you are 60 years 
of age. That is why I say this involves 
grandmothers. If the grandma is staying 
home to take care of these kids who are 
aged 7, 8, 9, 10, or 11, if we change this, 
she will have to go out and seek a job. 

There is one other difference, too: It 
connects itself with AFDC. The AFDC 
social workers who are trying to help 
these mothers get a job, get job training, 
or get their children in a job center are 
there to be helpful. We do not have that 
in the Food Stamp Act and there is no 
one to sort this out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Montana has 
expired. 

The Senator from North Carolina has 
the remaining time. 

Mr. HELMS. I yield to the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I believe 
that the Senator from Montana has in- 
dicated correctly that the AFDC program 
requires work registration—under the 
WIN program—for parents with children 
under 6 years of age. There is a child 
care disregard of actual cost of care each 
month. 


The food stamp program, as amended 
by the Agriculture Committee, would 
track this age requirement of 6 years. 
The food stamp program also provides a 
separate child care deduction each 
month. In agreeing to this change. the 
committee recognized the desirability of 
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making the AFDC and food stamp pro- 
grams “track” as much as possible since, 
frequently, the programs are adminis- 
tered by the same local welfare agency. 
In addition, the committee recognized 
the fact that by age 6, most children are 
enrolled in school, thereby reducing the 
need for fulltime child care. 

Finally, the most recent Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics figures show that labor 
force participation for mothers of chil- 
dren under 6 years of age is 47 percent. 
This compares with 14 percent in 1950. 
Increasingly, mothers of small children 
are entering or reentering the work force, 
most often by financial necessity. Recipi- 
ents of food stamps should face the same 
work requirements as AFDC recipients 
and working taxpayers receiving no 
Federal assistance. 

That, in essence, is the reason for the 
change. 

I do not quarrel with some of the argu- 
ments made by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Montana; but I believe that, in 
view of the many changes we have made 
in this program, this is one we can do 
without. This is one on which I believe 
the committee acted properly. 

I hope the amendment will be de- 
feated. 

Finally, Mr. President, since there has 
been some reference to the previous 
amendment, the so-called cap amend- 
ment, I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be printed in the RECORD; 
because, as indicated by the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi, we are talking 
only about authorizations. 


I yield back the remainder of my time. 
There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
UP AMENDMENT No. 147 


On page 70, strike out line 8 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“September 30, 1985, with the authoriza- 
tion ceiling for each such fiscal year to be 
adjusted upward or downward on each suc- 
ceeding April 1 by (A) $150 million for each 
full percentage point or fraction thereof that 
the average Consumer Price Index for food 
at home for all urban consumers of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics as projected for 
that fiscal year by the Office of Management 
and Budget as of April 1 of such fiscal year 
exceeds or is less, respectively, than such 
index for such fiscal year as projected as of 
June 1, 1981 by the Office of Management 
and Budget and (B) $650 million for each 
full percentage point or fraction thereof that 
the unemployment rate as projected for that 
fiscal year by the Office of Management and 
Budget as of April 1 of such fiscal year ex- 
ceeds or is less, respectively, than the un- 
employment rate for such fiscal year as pro- 
jected as of June 1, 1981 by the Office of 
Management and Budget.”. 


Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield 1 minute? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield. 

Mr. MELCHER. There is a great deal 
of difference between the aid to families 
with dependent children program and 
the food stamp program. They do not 
track the same. The age requirement for 
grandmothers who work until age 60 is 
different from the requirement under 
AFDC. 

There are 75,000 households involved 
in what we are speaking about. There is 
no saving of money involved. They might 
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live on small acreages and have no oppor- 
tunity to find a job. 

We are foisting on the bureaucracy 
some added work at no saving. This is 
unfair to women, to grandmothers, to 
administrators who try to enforce it, and 
it is unfair to the family life of the 
youngsters we are going to disrupt. Most 
important, it is unfair in the children’s 
lives. I hope we can strike it out or agree 
to my amendment. There is no cost to 
the Treasury. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
D'Amato). Is there a sufficient second? 
There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, is this a 
10-minute vote? 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on final passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, is this a 
10-minute vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They are 
all 10-minute votes. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. Which one is first? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The first 
question is on the amendment of the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. LEAHY), UP 
No, 147. 


Mr. LEAHY. Then, it will be the Leahy- 
Dole amendment for 10 minutes, and the 
yeas and nays have been requested? 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 147 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Vermont 
(UP No. 147). On this question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered and the 
clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. ARM- 
STRONG), is necessarily absent. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from California (Mr. 
Cranston), the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. DeConctn1), the Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. Dopp), the Senator 
from Louisiana (Mr. JOHNSTON), and the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. RIEGLE), 
are necessarily absent. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators wishing to vote? 


The result was announced—yeas 41, 
nays 53, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 145 Leg.] 


Andrews 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Bradley 

Bumpers Hollings 
Burdick Huddleston 
Byrd, Robert C. Inouye 
Chafee Jackson 
Cochran Kennedy 
Cohen Leahy 
Danforth Levin 
Dole Mathias 
Durenberger Matsunaga 
Eagleton Melcher 


Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 
Moynihan 
Murkowski 
Pell 
Pressler 
Randolph 
Sarbanes 
Specter 
Stafford 
Tsongas 
Weicker 
Williams 
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NAYS—53 


Gorton 
Grassley 
Hatch 
Hawkins 
Hayakawa 
Heflin 
Helms 
Humphrey 


Abdnor Packwood 


Percy 
Proxmire 


Sasser 
Schmitt 


Mattingly 

McClure 

Nickles 

Nunn 
NOT VOTING—6 
Armstrong DeConcini Johnston 
Cranston d Riegle 

So Mr. LeaHy’s amendment (UP No. 
147) was rejected. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 149 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Montana. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. ARMSTRONG) 
is necessarily absent. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from California (Mr. 
CRANSTON), the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. DeConcin1) , the Senator from Con- 
necticut (Mr. Dopp), the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Rrecte), and the Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. Pryor) are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any Senators in the Chamber wishing to 
vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 30, 
nays 64, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 146 Leg.] 
YEAS—30 


Hatfield 
Heflin 
Heinz 
Hollings 


Goldwater 


Melcher 
Metzenbaum 


Matsunaga 
NAYS—64 


Garn 
Goldwater 
Gorton 
Grassley 
Hatch 
Hawkins 
Hayakawa 
Helms 


Wiliams 


Abdnor 
Andrews 
Baker 
Bentsen 
Boren 
Boschwitz 
Byrd, 

Harry F., Jr. 
Byrd, Robert C. 


Nunn 
Packwood 
Percy 
Pressler 
Proxmire 
Quayle 
Roth 
Rudman 
Sasser 
Schmitt 
Simpson 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Symms 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Wallop 
Warner 
Weicker 
Zorinsky 


Durenberger 


Mattingly 
Eagleton 
East 


McClure 

Murkowski 

Nickles 
NOT VOTING—6 


DeConcini 
Dodd 


So Mr. MELCHER’s amendment (UP 
No. 149) was rejected. 


Exon 


Armstrong 
Cranston 


Pryor 
Riegle 
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Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, before 
the Senate votes for the reauthorization 
of the food stamp program, I must ex- 
press my deep concern about the legisla- 
tion before us. The bill reported by the 
Agriculture Committee makes deep cuts 
in food stamp benefits—some $8.5 billion 
over the next 4 years. Moreover, the bill 
achieves more in savings over these 
years than the budget reconciliation in- 
structions require. I believe that the 
changes in the program which will yield 
these savings are unwise and unfair and 
create yet more holes in the safety net” 
of programs intended to assure the 
health and welfare of elderly, disabled, 
and low-income Americans. 

While the bill reported by the com- 
mittee omits the most regressive changes 
proposed by the administration, most 
notably the reduction in a household’s 
benefits by the value of the school 
lunches its children receive, the legisla- 
tion still constitutes a major setback for 
those in need. 

First, capping eligibility for food 
stamps at a gross income level of 130 
percent of poverty, as the committee 
bill provides, will eliminate tens of thou- 
sands of lower income Americans from 
the program. In my State, some 7,200 
householcs will become ineligible. More- 
over, the 1igid 130-percent cap creates a 
problem for those individuals and fami- 
lies who are just under the limit: For 
the working poor, pay increases and job 
promotions can become unattractive, in 
light of the total loss of benefits which 
may follow. To exceed the cap by $1 
brings instant ineligibility. This is the 
so-called notch effect, which plagues 
several of our otherwise well-inten- 
tioned Federal programs. 

A second feature of S. 1007 which re- 
duces benefits for even the neediest re- 
cipients of food stamps is the 2-year 
freeze on the amount of the standard 
deduction and the deduction for shelter 
costs, both of which are adjusted under 
present law to recognize the ravages of 
inflation on the incomes of elderly, dis- 
abled, and low-income recipients. The 
provision which delays adjustments in 
the benefit level similarly takes its toll 
on all those receiving food stamps. Con- 
gress has already reduced inflation up- 
dates from twice a year to only once. 
The imposition of further delays de- 
prives people who cannot reduce their 
food expenditures of inflation-related 
increases in their benefits. 

Finally, I must object to the provision 
in the committee bill which would count 
State and local fuel assistance as income 
in determining food stamp benefits. I 
simply cannot understand the reasoning 
behind this change, which can only dis- 
courage State and local initiatives to 
provide aid to needy households. For 
New Jersey’s elderly and disabled food 
stamp recipients who also receive a State 
lifeline utility credit, food stamps may 
be reduced by 30 cents for every dollar of 
energy assistance received. Energy costs 
are not going down, and Northeastern 
winters are not growing less severe. Next 
winter will not be a pleasant one for low- 
income families in the colder regions of 
our country. 

Mr. President, I realize that there are 
some in this Chamber who favor even 
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more painful changes in the food stamp 
program, even as I judge the legislation 
before us as far too severe. I know that 
this bill represents a compromise which 
no one is pleased with, but which may be 
the best we can achieve under present 
circumstances. 

Therefore, it is only with grave reser- 
vations that I support passage of S. 1007, 
in order to continue the food stamp pro- 
gram which provides vital assistance for 
so many elderly, disabled, and low-in- 
come Americans. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I compliment the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont (Mr. Leany) for his ef- 
forts in connection with S. 1007, the 
Food Stamp and Community Distribu- 
tion Amendments of 1981. As the rank- 
ing member of the Nutrition Subcom- 
mittee of the Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry Committee, Senator LEAHY has 
sought to improve the food stamp pro- 
gram so that it serves the needs of poor 
Americans. He has been skillful and pa- 
tient in pursuit of this goal. 

In addition, the ranking member of 
the full committee, the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. HUDDLESTON) has fully 
participated in the development of this 
important legislation and his contribu- 
tions aided the Senate's consideration of 
this measure. 

The chairman of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee, Mr. HELMS, has shown his cus- 
tomary courtesy during consideration of 
this bill. 

I commend Senator Dore, the chair- 
man of the Nutrition Subcommittee of 
the Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Committee, for his dedicated and thor- 
ough work on this measure. 

Congress is working under very tight 
budget constraints. That fact is evident 
in this bill. S. 1007 represents a signifi- 
cant reduction in the cost of the food 
stamp program over the next 4 years. 
The challenge facing the Senate is to 
insure that these reductions are as fair 
as possible. I believe that Senator LEAHY 
and Senator Dore have worked to 
achieve that end. They are to be com- 
plimented for their efforts. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, this is 
an important bill and covers a problem 
of the Federal Government that cannot 
be ignored, as it covers the Federal relief 
program and provides necessary food 
and shelter for countless thousands of 
people who are destitute and almost 
helpless through no fault of their own. 

Even though the bill is far from what I 
would desire to support, many improve- 
ments in the program have been made 
through the efforts of many of our Mem- 
bers. We shall work for further reduc- 
tions and shall support lower appropria- 
tions. The bill permits States to require 
work in exchange for food stamps. It 
should provide some assistance as to the 
costs of imposing this highly important 
requirement. 

Definite steps to cut fraud and abuse 
have been provided in authority to im- 
pose stiffer penalties, as well as using in- 
formation collected by unemployment 
insurance offices and the Social Security 
Administration to validate applications. 
Illegal recipients have to pay back dou- 
ble what they have received. 
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Cash is no longer given as change and 
receipts will be given instead. The bill 
provides for savings of $702 million more 
than the President requested, with an 
actual reduction in the cost of the pro- 
gram of over $600 million in 1982. For 
the next 4 years, the reductions in au- 
thorizations are $8.6 billion. 

I regret that we failed to get adopted 
the amendment providing for a “pur- 
chasing requirement” of a portion of 
their income in order to be eligible to 
participate, an amendment I strongly, 
support as well as an amendment to per- 
manently freeze“ the indexing of de- 
duction levels. 

The bill does freeze the “indexing” 
until July 1983. 

The bill fails to provide adequate po- 
licing, and fails to provide identifications 
of actual ownership of the stamps. 

The bill represents many material im- 
provements in a field where we must 
have some program. 

I am voting for the bill with full reser- 
vations as to what level of support I shall 
give to the appropriations under the bill; 
and shall work for improvements in en- 
forcing the program in the future. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I rise 
today in support of S. 1007, the Food 
Stamp and Commodity Distribution 
Amendments of 1981. This legislation 
makes some much-needed and long over- 
due changes designed to bring the food 
stamp program under control. 

Mr. President, the food stamp pro- 
gram is the second most costly social 
program funded by the Federal Govern- 
ment. It is a perfect example of a well- 
intentioned program that simply has 
been allowed to grow far beyond any- 
thing envisioned at the time of its crea- 
tion. The tremendous growth and ac- 
companying increases in the cost of the 
program make clear the need for cost- 
saving reforms such as those embodied 
in this legislation. 


The cost of the food stamp program 
has doubled in the last 3 years alone. One 
out of every 10 Americans—22 million 
people—now participate in the program. 
Since 1977, Congress has established an- 
nual caps on funds appropriated for the 
food stamp program. Yet, virtually every 
year since that practice was initiated, 
unexpected growth in the program has 
resulted in the cap again being increased 
later in the fiscal year, under the threat 
of a possible interruption of benefits in 
the absence of such action. This trend 
should not be allowed to continue. 


Mr. President, it is only through ef- 
forts to tighten eligibility requirements, 
eliminate fraud and abuse, and target 
assistance to those who need it most that 
we will be able to curb the spiraling 
growth in the cost of the food stamp pro- 
gram. This legislation represents a step 
in that direction. Over the next 4 years, 
the changes incorporated in S. 1007 will 
achieve savings of over $8 billion—ex- 
ceeding the President’s budget request 
and the assumptions contained in the 
Senate-passed first concurrent budget 
resolution for fiscal year 1982. 


I am particularly pleased that S. 1007 


contains language similar to that of two 
bills I have introduced in this Congress, 
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S. 293 (prohibiting food stamps for 
strikers) and S. 495 (prohibiting house- 
hold income-splitting). By prohibiting 
the issuance of food stamps to house- 
holds containing one or more striking 
workers, and preventing the splitting of a 
household for the purpose of qualifying 
for food stamps as two or more house- 
holds, the Senate will be eliminating two 
of the most blatant and unfair abuses 
currently existing in the program. On 
the other hand, Mr. President, I believe 
this legislation falls short of what should 
be accomplished in a number of areas. It 
is regrettable that the Senate did not 
adopt several amendments which would 
have substantially improved this bill. It 
is my hope that other needed reforms of 
the food stamp program can be achieved 
in the future. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute, as amended. 

The committee amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and the 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Shall the bill pass? The yeas 
and nays have been ordered and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. ARMSTRONG) , 
is necessarily absent. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from California (Mr. 
CRANSTON), the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. DeConcint) , the Senator from Con- 
necticut (Mr. Dopp), the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. Pryor), and the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. RIecLe), are nec- 
essarily absent. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
RIEGLE) , would vote “yea.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
any other Senator in the Chamber who 
desires to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 77, 
nays 17, as follows: 

Rollcall Vote No. 147 Leg.] 
YEAS—177 


Glenn 
Gorton 
Grassley 
Hart 
Hatfield 
Hawkins 
Hefin 
Heinz 
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NAYS—17 


Hatch 
Hayakawa 
Helms 


McClure 
Nickles 
Proxmire 
Symms 
Tower 

Lugar Wallop 
NOT VOTING—6 


Armstrong DeConcini Pryor 
Cranston Dodd Riegle 

So the bill (S. 1007), as amended, was 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Food Stamp and 
Commodity Distribution Amendments of 
1981”. 

TITLE I—MAJOR FOOD STAMP 
REVISIONS 

ADJUSTMENT OF THE THRIFTY FOOD PLAN 

Sec. 101. Section 3(0) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by striking “and” 
before clause (6) and all that follows down 
through the end of clause (6), and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: (6) on April 1, 
1982, adjust the cost of such diet to the near- 
est dollar increment to reflect changes in the 
cost of the thrifty food plan for the fifteen 
months ending the preceding December 31, 
(7) on July 1, 1983, adjust the cost of such 
diet to the nearest dollar increment to reflect 
changes in the cost of the thrifty food plan 
for the nfteen months ending the preceding 
March 31, (8) on October 1, 1984, adjust the 
cost of such diet to the nearest dollar incre- 
ment to reflect changes in the cost of the 
thrifty food plan for the fifteen months end- 
ing the preceding June 30, and (9) on Octo- 
ber 1, 1985, and each October 1 thereafter, 
adjust the cost of such diet to the nearest 
dollar increment to reflect changes in the 
cost of the thrifty food plan for the twelve 
months ending the preceding June 30.". 


GROSS INCOME ELIGIBILITY STANDARD 


Sec. 102. (a) Section 5 of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by 

(1) striking out “subsections (c) and (e)“ 
in subsection (b) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “subsection (c)“: 

(2) striking out in subsection (c) “The in- 
come standards of eligibility shall be” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “Except for house- 
holds containing a member who is sixty years 
of age or over, or containing a member who 
receives supplemental security income bene- 
fits under ttile XVI of the Social Security 
Act or disability payments under title II of 
the Social Security Act, the income stand- 
ards of eligibility shall be 130 per centum 
of"; and 

(3) striking out from the first sentence of 
subsection (e) In“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Further, in”, and inserting “for pur- 
poses of determining the household's benefit 
level only.“ after “household income,”. 

(b) Section 8(a) of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977 is amended by inserting “(d) and 
(e)“ after “section 5” in the first sentence. 

ADJUSTMENTS OF DEDUCTIONS 

Sec. 103. Section 5(e) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by— 

(1) striking out in the first sentence every- 
thing that follows “the Secretary shall allow 
a standard deduction of" and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “$85 a month for 
each household, except that households in 
Alaska, Hawaii, Guam, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands of the United States shall be 
allowed a standard deduction of $145, $120, 
$170, $50, and $75, respectively.“: 

(2) striking out the second sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “Such 
standard deductions shall be adjusted (1) on 
July 1, 1983, to the nearest $5 increment to 
refiect changes in the Consumer Price In- 


Byrd, 

Harry F., Jr. 
Denton 
East 
Garn 
Goldwater 


Humphrey 
Laxalt 
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dex for all urban consumers published by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, for items 
other than food and the homeownership 
component of shelter costs, as appropriately 
adjusted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
after consultation with the Secretary, for the 
fifteen months ending the preceding 
March 31, (2) on October 1, 1984, to the 
nearest $5 increment to reflect such changes 
for the fifteen months ending the preceding 
June 30, and (3) on October 1, 1985, and 
each October 1 thereafter. to the nearest $5 
increment to reflect such changes for the 
twelve months ending the preceding June 
30."’; 

(3) striking out the proviso in clause (2) 
of the fourth sentence and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “Provided, That the 
amount of such excess shelter expense de- 
duction shall not exceed $115 a month in 
the forty-eight contiguous States and the 
District of Columbia, and shall not exceed, in 
Alaska, Hawaii, Guam, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands of the United States, $200, 
$165, $140, $40, and $85, respectively, ad- 
justed (1) on July 1, 1983, to the nearest 
$5 increment to reflect changes in the shel- 
ter (exclusive of homeownership costs), fuel, 
and utilities components of housing costs in 
the Consumer Price Index for all urban con- 
sumers published by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, as appropriately adjusted by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics after consultation 
with the Secretary, for the fifteen months 
ending the preceding March 31, (2) on Octo- 
ber 1, 1984, to the nearest $5 increment to 
reflect such changes for the fifteen months 
ending the preceding June 30, and (3) on 
October 1, 1985, and each October 1 there- 
after, to the nearest $5 increment to reflect 
such changes for the twelve months ending 
the preceding June 30,“ 


EARNED INCOME DEDUCTION 


Sec. 104. Section 5(e) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by striking “20 per 
centum" in the third sentence and insert- 


ing in lieu thereof “15 per centum.” 
RETROSPECTIVE ACCOUNTING 


Sec. 105. (a) Section 5(f) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 is amended to read: 


“(f)(1)(A) Household income for those 
households that, by contract for other than 
an hourly or piecework basis or by self-em- 
ployment,‘ derive their annual income in a 
period of time shorter than one year, shall 
be calculated by averaging such income over 
a twelve-month period. 

“(B) Household income for those house- 
holds that received nonexcluded income of 
the type described in subsection (a) (3) of 
this section, shall be calculated by averag- 
ing such income over the period for which 
it is received. 

(2) (A) Household income for migrant 
farmworker households shall be calculated 
on a prospective basis, as provided in para- 
graph (3) (A). 

“(B) Household income for all other 
households shall be calculated either on a 
prospective basis as provided in paragraph 
(3) (A) or on a retrospective basis as pro- 
vided in paragraph (3) (B), as elected by the 
State agency under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary. 

“(3) (A) Calculation of household income 
on a prospective basis is the calculation of 
income on the basis of the income reason- 
ably anticipated to be received by the house- 
hold during the period for which eligibility 
or benefits are being determined. Such cal- 
culation shall be made in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary which 
shall provide for taking into account both 
the income reasonably anticipated to be re- 
ceived by the household during the period 
for which eligibility or benefits are being de- 
termined and the income received by the 
household during the preceding thirty days. 
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“(B) Calculation of household income on 
a retrospective basis is the calculation of in- 
come for the period for which eligibility or 
benefits are being determined on the basis of 
income received in a previous period. Such 
calculation shall be made in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary which 
may provide for the determination of eligi- 
bility on a prospective basis in some or all 
cases in which benefits are calculated under 
this paragraph. Such regulations shall pro- 
vide for supplementing the initial allotments 
of newly applying households in those cases 
in which the determinination of income 
under this paragraph causes serious hard- 
ship. 

“(4) In promulgating regulations under 
this subsection, the Secretary shall consult 
with the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services in order to assure that, to the extent 
feasible and consistent with the purposes of 
this Act and the Social Security Act, the in- 
come of households receiving benefits under 
this Act and title IV-A of the Social Security 
Act, is calculated on a comparable basis 
under the two Acts. The Secretary is au- 
thorized, upon the request of a State agency, 
to waive any of the provisions of this sub- 
section to the extent necessary to permit the 
State agency to calculate income for pur- 
poses of this Act on the same basis that in- 
come is calculated under title IV-A of the 
Social Security Act in that State.“ 


(b) Effective October 1, 1983, paragraph 
(2)(B) of section 5(f) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977, as amended by subsection (a), 
is amended to read: 


“(B) Household income for all other 
households shall be calculated on a retro- 
spective basis as provided in paragraph (3) 
(B).”. 

(c) Section 5(d) of the Food Stamp Act of 
1977 is amended by striking "5(f)(2)” and 
inserting “5(f)" in lieu thereof. 


PERIODIC REPORTING 


Sec. 106. (a) Section 3(c) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 is amended by inserting 
before the period at the end of the second 
sentence “except that the limit of twelve 
months may be waived by the Secretary to 
improve the administration of the program“. 

(b) Section 6(c) of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977 is amended by— 


(1) inserting after “households” in the 
first sentence of paragraph (1) “, including 
all households with earned income, except 
migrant farmworker households, all house- 
holds with potential earners, including indi- 
viduals receiving unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits and individuals required by 
section 6(d) of this Act to register for work, 
and all households required to file a similar 
report under title IV-A of the Social Secu- 
rity Act, but not including households that 
have no earned income and in which all 
members are sixty years of age or over or 
receive supplemental security income bene- 
fits under title XVI of the Social Security 
Act or disability and blindness payments un- 
der titles I, II, X, XIV, and XVI of the Social 
Security Act,“: 

(2) striking “5(f)(2)" in paragraph (1) 
and inserting “5(f)"’ in lieu thereof; and 

(3) inserting after paragraph (3) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(4) Any household that fails to submit 
periodic reports required by paragraph (1) 
shall not receive an allotment for the pay- 
ment period to which the unsubmitted re- 
port applies until such report is submitted.“ 

(c) Effective October 1, 1983, section 6 
(c)(1) of the Food Stamp Act of 1977 is 
further amended by— 

(1) striking in the first sentence that 
elect to use a system of retrospective ac- 
counting in accordance with section 5(f) 
of this Act“; and 

(2) striking the second sentence. 
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REPEAL OF INCREASES IN DEPENDENT CARE DE- 
DUCTIONS FOR WORKING ADULTS AND MEDICAL 
DEDUCTIONS FOR THE ELDERLY AND DISABLED 


Sec. 107. Sections 104 and 105 of the Food 
Stamp Act Amendments of 1980 (Public Law 
96-249) are repealed. 


TITLE II—OTHER FOOD STAMP PROGRAM 
COST REDUCT.:ONS 
FAMILY UNIT REQUIREMENTS 

Sec. 201. Section 3(i) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by— 

(1) imserting betore the period at the end 
of the first sentence “; except that parents 
and children who live together shall be 
treated as a group of individuals who cus- 
tomarily purchase and prepare meals together 
for home consumption even if they do not do 
so, unless one of the parents is sixty years of 
age or older”; and 

(2) striking neither“ in the second sen- 
tence and inserting no“ in lieu thereof. 


BOARDERS 


Sec. 202. Section 3(i) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by— 

(1) striking in clause (1) of the first sen- 
tence “or else pays compensation to the 
others for such meals,”; 

(2) striking in clause (2) of the first sen- 
tence “or else live with others and pay com- 
pensation to the others for such meals“; and 

(3) adding before the period at the end of 
the second sentence “, or else live with others 
and pay compensation to the others for 
meals”. 


DRUG ADDISTION OR ALCOHOLIC TREATMENT 
PROGRAMS 


Sec. 203. (a) Section 3 of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by— 

(1) striking subsection (f), the definition 
for “Drug addiction or alcoholic treatment 
and rehabilitation program“; 

(2) in subsection (g) (1), striking “(5), (7), 
and (8)" and inserting in lieu thereof “(6), 
and (7)"; 

(3) in subsection (g), striking clause (5), 
and redesignating clauses (6), (7), and (8) 
as Clauses (5), (6), and (7); 

(4) in the third sentence of subsection (i), 
inserting “and” before “temporary residents", 
and striking out “, and narcotics addicts or 
alcoholics who live under the supervision of 
a private nonprofit institution for the pur- 
pose of regular participation in a drug or 
alcoholic treatment program"; 

(5) in subsection (k) (2), striking (5). 
(7), and (8)“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
(6), and (7)”; 

(6) in subsection (k) (3), striking (g) (6)" 
and inserting in lieu thereof (g) (5) “. 

(b) Section 60d) (2) of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977 is amended by— 

(1) striking clause (E); and 

(2) redesignating clause (F) as clause (E). 

(c) Section 10 of the Food Stamp Act of 
1977 is amended by striking “private non- 
profit organizations or institutions which 
serve meals to narcotics addicts or alcoholics 
in drug addiction or alcoholic treatment and 
rehabilitation programs,” and striking the 
comma after “children”. 


EXCLUDED PAYMENTS FROM OTHER PROGRAMS; 
ENERGY ASSISTANCE PAYMENTS 

Sec. 204. Section 50d) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by striking “(10)” 
and everything that follows through the end 
of such subsection and inserting in lieu 
thereof “(10) any income that any other Fed- 
eral law specifically excludes from considera- 
tion as income for purposes of determining 
eligibility for the food stamp program, and 
(11) any payments or allowances specifically 
designated for energy assistance by Federal 
law.“. 


SPONSORED ALIENS 

Sec. 205. Section 5 of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977 is amended by adding a new subsec- 
tion (i) to read: 
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“(1) (1) For purposes of determining eligi- 
bility for and the amount of benefits under 
this Act for an individual who is an alien as 
described in subsection 6(f)(2)(B) of this 
Act, the income and resources of any person 
who as a sponsor of such individual's entry 
into the United States executed an affladvit 
of support or similar agreement with respect 
to such individual, and the income and re- 
sources of the sponsor's spouse if such spouse 
is living with the sponsor, shall be deemed to 
be the income and resources of such individ- 
ual for a period of three years after the in- 
dividual's entry into the United States. Any 
such income deemed to be income of such 
individual shall be treated as unearned in- 
come of such individual. 

“(2)(A) The amount of income of a spon- 
sor, and the sponsor’s spouse if living with 
the sponsor, which shall be deemed to be the 
unearned income of an alien for any year 
shall be determined as follows: 

“(1) The total yearly rate of earned and 
unearned income of such sponsor, and such 
sponsor's spouse if such spouse is living with 
the sponsor, shall be determined for such 
year under rules prescribed by the Secretary. 

“(ii) The amount determined under clause 
(1) of this subparagraph shall be reduced by 
an amount equal to the income eligibility 
standard as determined under section 5(c) 
of this Act for a household equal in size to 
the sponsor, the sponsor's spouse if living 
with the sponsor, and any persons dependent 
upon or receiving support from the sponsor 
or the sponsor's spouse if the spouse is living 
with the sponsor. 

(At) The monthly income attributable to 
such alien shall be one-twelfth of the 
amount calculated under clause (11) of this 
subparagraph. 

() The amount of resources of a spon- 
sor, and the sponsor’s spouse if living with 
the sponsor, which shall be deemed to be 
the resources of an alien for any year shall 
be determined as follows: 

“(1) The total amount of the resources of 
such sponsor and such sponsor's spouse if 
such spouse is living with the sponsor shall 
be determined under rules prescribed by the 
Secretary. 

“(il) The amount determined under clause 
(i) of this subparagraph shall be reduced by 
$1,500. 

(u) The resources determined under 
clause (ii) of this subparagraph shall be 
deemed to be resources of such alien in addi- 
tion to any resources of such alien. 

“(C)(i) Any individual who is an alien 
shall, during the period of three years after 
entry into the United States in order to be 
an eligible individual or eligible spouse for 
purposes of this Act, be required to provide 
to the State agency such information and 
documentation with respect to his sponsor 
and sponsor's spouse as may be necessary in 
order for the State agency to make any de- 
termination required under this section, and 
to obtain any cooperation from such sponsor 
necessary for any such determination. Such 
alien shall also be required to provide such 
information and documentation which such 
alien or the sponsor provided in support of 
such alien’s immigration application as the 
State agency may request. 

“(il) The Secretary shall enter into agree- 
ments with the Secretary of State and the 
Attorney General whereby any information 
available to such persons and required in 
order to make any determination under this 
section will be provided by such persons to 
the Secretary, and whereby such persons 
shall inform any sponsor of an alien, at the 
time such sponsor executes an affidavit of 
support or similar agreement, of the re- 
quirements imposed by this section. 

“(D) Any sponsor of an alien, and such 
alien, shall be jointly and severally liable 
for an amount equal to any overpayment 
made to such alien during the period of 
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three years after such alien's entry into the 
United States, on account of such sponsor's 
failure to provide correct information under 
the provisions of this section, except where 
such sponsor was without fault, or where 
good cause for such failure existed. Any such 
overpayment which is not repaid shall be re- 
covered in accordance with the provisions 
of section 13(b) (2) of this Act. 

“(E) The provisions of this subsection 
shall not apply with respect to any allen who 
is a member of the sponsor's household, as 
defined in section 3(i) of this Act.“. 

ELIGIBILITY OF STRIKERS 

Sec. 206. (a) Section 6(d) (4) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 is amended by— 

(1) inserting before the colon at the end 
of the first proviso the following: “, however, 
such household shall not receive an increased 
allotment as the result of a decrease in the 
income of the striking member or members 
of the household”; 

(2) inserting a period in lieu of the colon 
at the end of the second proviso; and 

(3) striking the third proviso. 

(b) Section 6(i) of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977 is repealed. 


WORK REQUIREMENTS 


Sec. 207. Section 6(d) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by— 

(1) striking “six” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “twelve” in clause (i) of paragraph 
(1); 

(2) striking , unless the household was 
certified for benefits under this Act immedi- 
ately prior to such unemployment” in clause 
(iii) of paragraph (1); 

(3) striking “sixty days” and inserting 
“ninety days“ in the proviso in clause (111) 
of paragraph (1); 

(4) inserting before the semicolon at the 
end of clause (A) of paragraph (2) “, in 
which case, failure by such person to comply 
with any work requirement to which such 
person is subject that is comparable to a 
requirement of paragraph (1) shall be the 
same as failure to comply with that require- 
ment of paragraph (1)"; and 

(5) striking “twelve” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “six” in clause (B) of paragraph (2). 

WORKFARE PROGRAMS 


Sec. 208. (a) Section 6(d) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(5) Unless otherwise exempted by the 
provisions of this paragraph, no individual 
shall be eligible for assistance under this Act 
if he or she is a physically and mentally fit 
person between the ages of eighteen and 
sixty who refuses without good cause to ac- 
cept an offer of employment, under a work- 
fare program established under section 11 
(e) (20) of this Act, made by a State, a po- 
litical subdivision of a State, a prime sponsor 
pursuant to the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act of 1973, or any other public 
employer, the compensation for which em- 
ployment is provided in the form of the allot- 
ment to which the household is otherwise 
entitled under section 8(a) of this Act. A 
person who otherwise would be required to 
comply with the requirements of this para- 
graph shall be exempt from such require- 
ments if such person is a person described in 
clause (B), (C), or (E) of paragraph (2) 
of this subsection, or is within another cate- 
gory of person designated by the State agency 
as exempt from such requirements.“. 

(b) Section 11(e) of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977 is amended by— 

(1) striking the word “and” at the end of 
paragraph (18); 

(2) striking the period at the end of para- 
graph (19) and inserting in lieu thereof a 
semicolon; and 


(3) adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 
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“(20) that the State agency may establish 
and carry out a workfare program, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of subsection 
(m) of this section and regulations issued 
by the Secretary under such subsection, to 
provide employment to enable households to 
satisfy the requirements of section 6(d) (5) 
of this Act; and”. 

(c) Section 11 of the Food Stamp Act of 
1977 is further amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

(m)(1) Not later than sixty days after 
enactment of this subsection, the Secretary 
shall issue regulations regarding the estab- 
lishment and operation by State and local 
agencies of a workfare program which makes 
available public employment described in 
section 6(d) (5). 

“(2) Such regulations shall provide that 
compensation for employment described in 
section 6(d)(5) shall consist of the allot- 
ment to which the household is entitled pur- 
suant to section 8(a) of this Act, with each 
hour of such employment entitling the 
household to which such person belongs to a 
portion of its allotment equal in value to 100 
per centum of the higher of the applicable 
State minimum wage or the Federal hourly 
rate under the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938. 

“(3) Regulations issued by the Secretary 
under this subsection— 

“(A) shall allow for the provision of job 
counseling to ensure that such members are 
matched with the most suitable employment 
available, taking into consideration the ex- 
perience, training, and capabilities of such 
members; 

“(B) shall allow for the provision of as- 
sistance to such members to obtain suitable 
employment outside such program; 

“(C) shall not require any such member 
participating in any such workfare program 
for any week to work any hours during such 
week which when added to any other hours 
worked by such member for compensation 
in cash or in kind in any other capacity dur- 
ing such week exceed forty hours; and 

“(D) shall require that employment de- 
scribed in section 6(d)(5) not be used by 
any employer to fill a job vacancy created 
by the action of such employer in laying off 
or terminating the employment of any regu- 
lar employee not participating in any such 
workfare program in anticipation of filling 
the vacancy so created by hiring any em- 
ployee participating in any such workfare 
program. 

“(4) Any person who is subject to the 
workfare requirements of section 6(d) (5) of 
this Act shall be ineligible to participate in 
the food stamp program as a member of any 
household for a period of six months after 
such person refuses to accept an offer of 
employment under such program or fails to 
work the number of hours required under 
paragraph (2) of this subsection. 


“(5) During the period of ineligibility im- 
posed under paragraph (4) of this subsec- 
tion, no household shall receive increased 
benefits under this Act as the result of a 
member of such household having been dis- 
qualified under paragraph (4). 

(6) (A) The Secretary shall, to the maxi- 
mum extent practicable, make it possible for 
States and political subdivisions to design 
and operate workfare programs for food 
stamp recipients that are compatible with 
Similar workfare programs operated by such 
States and political subdivisions. 


“(B) The Secretary shall allow States and 
political subdivisions to require that food 
stamp recipients subject to section 6(d) (5) 
of this Act comply with provisions of work- 
fare programs requiring work or training 
Operated under title IV of the Social Se- 
curity Act. In such cases, compliance with 
a workfare program operated under title IV 
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shall be treated as compliance 
stamp workfare requirements. 

“(C) The Secretary may also allow States 
and political subdivisions to require that 
food stamp recipients subject to section 6 
(d) (5) of this Act comply with provisions 
of workfare programs (other than those op- 
erated under title IV of the Social Security 
Act) operated by States or political subdivi- 
sions, if the Secretary determines that such 
other workfare program meets the provisions 
and protections provided under this Act. In 
such cases, compliance with another work- 
fare program shall be treated as compliance 
with food stamp workfare requirements.”. 

(d) Section 16 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

„J) The Secretary shall pay 50 per centum 
of all administrative costs involved in op- 
erating a workfare program established under 
section 11(e) (20) of this Act.“. 

(e) Section 17(c) of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking “and” before “the pro- 
gram's relative fairness"; and 

(2) by striking the period at the end 
thereof and inserting in lieu thereof a 
comma and the following: “and the opera- 
tion of a workfare program established un- 
der this Act, with particular emphasis upon 
the extent to which such workfare program 
reduces the need for food stamp benefits 
and helps to achieve the purposes of this 
Act.“. 


PRORATING FIRST MONTH BENEFITS 


Sec. 209. Section 8 of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(c) The value of the allotment issued to 
any eligible household for the initial month 
or other initial period for which an allot- 
ment is issued shall have a value which bears 
the same ratio to the value of the allotment 
for a full month or other initial period for 
which the allotment is issued as the num- 
ber of days (from the date of application) 
remaining in the month or other initial 
period for which the allotment is issued 
bears to the total number of days in the 
month or other initial period for which the 
allotment is issued. As used in this subsec- 
tion, the term ‘initial month’ means (1) the 
first month for which an allotment is issued 
to a household, and (2) the first month for 
which an allctment is issued to a house- 
hold following any period of more than 
thirty days during which such household was 
not participating in the food stamp program 
under this Act after previous participation 
in such program.“. 


OUTREACH; BILINGUAL REQUIREMENTS 


Sec. 210. (a) Section 11(e)(1) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 is amended by striking 
clauses (A), (B), and (C) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “not conduct food stamp out- 
reach activities with funds provided under 
this Act:“. 

(b) Section 16(a) of that Act is amended 

(1) striking clause (1); and 

(2) redesignating clauses (2), (3), (4), 
and (5) as clauses (1), (2), (3), and (4), 
respectively. 

EXPEDITED BENEFITS 
Sec. 211. Section 11(e)(9) of the Food 


Stamp Act of 1977 is amended to read: 

“(9) that any household in immediate 
need because such household— 

“(A) has gross income, as defined in sec- 
tion 5(d) of this Act, which is less than $85 
per month or is a destitute migrant or 
seasonal farmworker household; and 

“(A) has liquid assets, as defined under 
section 5(g) of this Act, which do not ex- 
ceed $100; 
shall receive an allotment on an expedited 
basis if, so to the extent practicable, the 
State agency verifies the income and cash 
resources of such household.“ 


with food 
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WAIVING AND OFFSETTING CLAIMS; IMPROVED 
RECOVERY OF OVERPAYMENTS 


Sec. 212. (a) Section 13 of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by— 

(1) inserting (a)“ immediately after the 
section designation; 

(2) inserting before the period at the end 
of the first sentence “, including the power to 
waive claims if the Secretary determines that 
to do so would serve the purposes of this 
Act“; 

(3) adding the following new sentence at 
the end thereof: The Secretary shall have 
the power to reduce amounts otherwise due 
to a State agency under section 16 of this Act 
to collect unpaid claims assessed against the 
State agency if the State agency has declined 
or exhausted its appeal rights under section 
14 of this Act.“ and 

(4) adding the following new subsection at 
the end thereof: 


“(b) (1) In the case of any ineligibility de- 
termination under section 6(b) of this Act, 
the household of which such ineligible indi- 
vidual is a member is required to agree to a 
reduction in the allotment of the household 
of which such individual as a member, or 
payment in cash, in accordance with a sched- 
ule determined by the Secretary, that will be 
sufficient to reimburse the Federal Govern- 
ment for double the value of any overissu- 
ance of coupons resulting from the activity 
that was the basis of the ineligibility deter- 
mination. If a household refuses to make an 
election, or elects to make a payment in cash 
under the provisions of the preceding sen- 
tence and fails to do so, the household shall 
be subject to an allotment reduction. 


“(2) State agencies shall collect any claim 
against a household arising from the overis- 
suance of coupons, other than claims the col- 
lection of which is provided for in paragraph 
(1) of this subsection and claims arising from 
an error of the State agency by reducing the 
monthly allotments of the household. These 
collections shall be limited to 10 per centum 
of the monthy allotment (or $10 per month 
whenver that would result in a faster collec- 
tion rate) .“. 


(b) The heading of section 13 of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 is amended to read cor. 
LECTION AND DISPOSITION OF CLAIMS", 


STATES’ SHARE OF COLLECTED CLAIMS 


Sec. 213. Section 16(a) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by— 


(1) striking in the first sentence “through 
prosecutions” and all that follows down 
through the end of the sentence and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “pursuant to section 13 
(b) (1) of this Act and 25 per centum of the 
value of all funds or allotments recovered or 
collected pursuant to section 13(b)(2) of 
this Act.“; and 


(2) striking in the second sentence, “fraud" 
and inserting in lieu thereof “ineligibility”. 
TITLE IlII—STRENGTHENING PENALTIES 

FOR FRAUD AND ABUSE; IMPROVING 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES 

ELIGIBLE STORES 

Sec. 301. Section 3(k) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by inserting the fol- 
lowing new sentence at the end thereof: 
“Notwithstanding the preceding sentence, 
the term ‘retail food store’ shall not include 
any establishment that sells alcoholic bevy- 
erages for consumption on the premises, 
other than an establishment referred to in 
subsections (g)(3) and (k)(3) of this 
section.“. 


ALASKA'S THRIFTY FOOD PLAN 

Sec. 302. Section 3(0) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by revising clause (2) 
to read: (2) make cost adjustments in the 
thrifty food plan for Hawaii and the urban 
and rural parts of Alaska to reflect the cost 
of food in Hawaii and urban and rural 
Alaska.“. 
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DISALLOWANCE OF DEDUCTIONS FOR EXPENSES 
PAID BY THIRD PARTIES 


Sec. 303. Section 5(e) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by adding in the 
fourth and fifth sentences after “entitled” 
the following: “, with respect to expenses 
other than expenses paid on behalf of the 
household by a third party.“. 


RESOURCE LIMITATIONS 


Sec. 304. Section 5(g) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by striking in the 
second sentence “, in prescribing inclusions 
in, and exclusions from, financial resources, 
follow regulations in force as of June 1, 1977, 
and shall, in addition, (1)”. 


DISQUALIFICATION PENALTIES FOR FRAUD AND 
MISREPRESENTATION 


Sec. 305. Section 6(b) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended to read: 

“(b) (1) Any person who has been found by 
any State or Federal court or administrative 
agency to have intentionally (A) made a 
false or misleading statement, or misrepre- 
sented, concealed or withheld facts, or (B) 
committed any act that constitutes a viola- 
tion of this Act, the regulations issued there- 
under, or any State statute, for the purpose of 
using, presenting, transferring, acquiring, 
receiving, or possessing coupons or authori- 
zation cards shall, immediately upon the 
rendering of such determination become 
ineligible for further participation in the 
program 

“(1) for a period of six months upon the 
first occasion of any such determination; 

„(u) for a period of one year upon the 
second occasion of any such determination; 

(ut) permanently, upon the third occa- 
sion of any such determination. 


During the period of such eligibility, no 
thousehold shall received increased benefits 
under this Act as the result of a member of 
such household having been disqualified 
under this subsection. 

“(2) Each State agency shall proceed 
against an individual alleged to have en- 
gaged in such activity either by way of ad- 
ministrative hearings or by referring such 
matters to appropriate authorities for civil 
or criminal action in a court of law. 

“(3) Such periods of ineligibility as are 
provided for in paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section shall remain in effect, without pos- 
sibility of administrative stay, unless and 
until the finding upon which the ineligibil- 
ity is based is subsequently reversed by a 
court of appropriate jurisdiction, but in no 
event shall the period of ineligibility be sub- 
ject to review. 


“(4) The Secretary shall prescribe such 
regulations as the Secretary may deem ap- 
propriate to ensure that information con- 
‘cerning any such determination with re- 
spect to a specific individual is forwarded 
to the Office of the Secretary by any appro- 
priate State or Federal entity for the use of 
the Secretary in administering the provi- 
sions of this section. No State shall with- 
hold such information from the Secretary or 
the Secretary’s designee for any reason 
whatsoever.“. 

ELIMINATION OF CASH CHANGE 


Sec. 306. Section 7(b) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by striking the colon 
at the end of the first proviso and all that 
follows down through the word issued“. 

LIABILITY FOR LOSSES : MAIL ISSUANCE 
LIMITATIONS 


Sec. 307. Section 7(j) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended to read: 

“(f) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, the State agency shall be strict- 
ly liable to the Secretary for any financial 
losses involved in the acceptance, storage, 
and issuance of coupons, except that in the 
case of losses resulting from the replacement 
of coupons lost in the mail, the State agency 
shall be Mable to the Secretary to the ex- 
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tent that such losses exceed 1 per centum of 
the value of allotments issued by mail dur- 
ing any six-month period in any State or 
part of a State that issues a significant vol- 
ume of coupons by mail. In the case of 
losses resulting from the replacement of au- 
thorizations for coupons, the State agency 
shall be liable to the Secretary to the extent 
prescribed in the regulations promulgated 
by the Secretary. The Secretary is authorized 
to restrict the use of mail coupon issuance 
in any State or part of a State where the 
Secretary determines that it jeopardizes pro- 
gram integrity or is not cost effective.“ 
COUNTING THE VALUE OF ALLOTMENTS ‘AS IN- 
COME OR RESOURCES; REDUCING OTHER PRO- 
GRAM BENEFITS 


Sec. 308. Section 8(b) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended to read: 

“(b) The value of the allotment provided 
any eligible household shall not be con- 
sidered income or resources for the pur- 
poses of any Federal, State, or local laws 
relating to taxation.“ 


REPORTING OF ABUSES BY THE PUBLIC; 
NOTICE OF VERIFICATION 


Sec. 309. (a) Section 9 of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new subsection (e) to read: 

(e) Approved retail food stores shall dis- 
play a sign providing information on how 
persons may report abuses they have ob- 
served in the operation of the food stamp 
program.“ 

(b) Section 11e) (2) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by inserting after 
the second period the following new sen- 
tence: “Each application form shall also 
contain in understandable terms and in 
prominent and boldface lettering a state- 
ment that the information provided by che 
applicant in connection with the applica- 
tion for a coupon allotment will be sub- 
ject to verification by Federal, State, and 
local officials to determine if such informa- 
tion is factual and that if any part of such 
information is incorrect, food stamps may 
be denied to the applicant, and that the 
applicant may be subjected to criminal pros- 
ecution for knowingly providing incorrect 
Information.“. 

SIXTY-DAY TRANSFER OF CERTIFICATION 


Sec. 310. Section 11 of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by striking subsec- 
tion (b). 

RESTRICTIONS ON REPLACEMENT OF COUPONS 


Sec. 311. Section of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977 is amended by adding the following 
new subsection: 


“(b) The Secretary shall limit replace- 
ments for coupons destroyed after receipt by 
a household to one month's replacement for 
any household in any six-month period, and 
no replacement shall be provided for coupons 


we or misplaced after receipt by a house- 
old.“. 


NOTICE OF RECERTIFICATION 


Sec. 312. Section 11(e)(4) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 is amended by striking 
“Immediately”. 

DISCLOSURE OF INFORMATION ON RECIPIENTS 


Sec. 313. Section 11(e)(8) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 is amended by striking 
the semicolon at the end and inserting in 
lieu thereof a comma and the following: 
“except that, notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, all information obtained un- 
der this Act from an applicant household 
shall be made available, upon request, to 
local, State, or Federal law enforcement 
Officials for the purpose of investigating a 
possible or alleged violation of this Act or 
any regulation issued under this Act: 


PROMPT ACTION TO REDUCE OR TERMINATE 
BENEFITS 
Sec. 314. Section 11 (e) (10) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 is amended by changing 
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the semicolon at the end thereof to a colon 
and inserting immediately after the colon 
the following: Provided further, That in 
the event the State agency receives a clear 
written statement from the household that 
contains information that, in its totality, re- 
quires reduction or termination of that 
household’s benefits, the State agency may 
act immediately to reduce or terminate the 
household’s benefits and may provide such 
individual notice of agency action to the 
household as late as the date on which the 
action becomes effective;"’. 


LIMITATIONS ON RESTORATION OF LOST BENEFITS 


Sec. 315, (a) Section 11(e) (11) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 is amended to read: 

“(11) upon receipt of a request from a 
household, for the prompt restoration in the 
form of coupons to a household of any allot- 
ment or portion thereof which has been 
wrongfully denied or terminated, except that 
allotments for any period of time more than 
one year prior to the date such request is re- 
ceived by the State agency, or the date the 
State agency is notified or otherwise discovers 
the possible loss to a household, shall not be 
restored;"’. 

(b) Section 15 of the Food Stamp Act of 
1977 is amended by adding a new subsection 
at the end thereof to read: 

“(h) In any judicial action arising under 
this Act any food stamp allotments found to 
have been wrongfully withheld shall be re- 
stored only for periods of not more than 
one year prior to the date of the commence- 
ment of such action, or in the case of an 
action seeking review of a final State agency 
determination, not more than one year prior 
to the date of the filing of a request with 
the State for the restoration of such allot- 
ments, or, in either case, not more than one 
year prior to the date the State agency is 
notified or otherwise discovers the possible 
loss to a household.”. 


USE AND AVAILABILITY OF UNEMPLOYMENT AND 
SOCIAL SECURITY INFORMATION 


Sec. 316. (a) Section 11(e) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new paragraph 

“(21) that information available from the 
Social Security Administration under the 
provisions of section 6103 (01) (7) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954. and information 
available from agencies administering State 
unemployment compensation laws under the 
provisions of section 303(d) of the Social 
Security Act. shall be requested and util- 
ized by the State agency (described in fez- 
tion 3(n) (1) of this Act) to the extent per- 
mitted under the provisions of such sections, 
except that the State agency shall not be 
required to request such information from 
the Social Security Administration if such 
information is available from the agency 
administering the State unemployment com- 
pensation laws.”. 

(b) Section 127 (b) (3) of the Food Stamp 
Act Amendments of 1980 is amended by 
striking “1983" and inserting in lieu there- 
of "1982". 


NUTRITION EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Sec. 317. Section 11(f) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended to read: 

“(f) To encourage the purchase of nutri- 
tious foods, the Secretary is authorized to 
extend food and nutrition education to reach 
food stamp program participants, using the 
methods and techniques developed in the 
expanded food and nutrition education and 
other programs.“ 

MINIMUM MANDATORY COURT SENTENCE FOR 

CRIMINAL OFFENSES; WORK RESTITUTION PRO- 

GRAM; ADDITIONAL PENALTIES 


Sec, 318. Subsections (b) and (c) of sec- 
tion 15 of the Food Stamp Act of 1977 are 
amended to read: 

(D) (1) Subject to the provisions of para- 
graph (2) of this subsection, whoever know- 
ingly uses, transfers, acquires, alters, or pos- 
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sesses coupons or authorization cards in any 
manner not authorized by this Act or the 
regulations issued pursuant to this Act shall, 
if such coupons or authorization cards are 
of a value of $100 or more, be guilty of a 
felony and shall, upon the first conviction 
thereof, be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned for not more than five years, or 
both, and, upon the second and any subse- 
quent conviction thereof, shall be impris- 
oned for not less than six months nor more 
than five years and may also be fined not 
more than $10,000 or, if such coupons or 
authorization cards are of a value of less 
than $100, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and, upon the first conviction thereof, shall 
be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned 
for not more than one year, or both, and 
upon the second and any subsequent convic- 
tion thereof, shall be imprisoned for not 
more than one year and may also be fined 
not more than $1,000. In addition to such 
penalties, any person convicted of a felony 
or misdemeanor violation under this subsec- 
tion may be suspended by the court from 
participation in the food stamp program for 
an additional period of up to eighteen 
months consecutive to that period of sus- 
pension mandated by section 6(b) (1) of this 
Act. 

“(2) In the case of any individual con- 
victed of an offense under paragraph (1) of 
this subsection, the court may permit such 
individual to perform work approved by the 
court for the purpose of providing resti- 
tution for losses incurred by the United 
States and the agency as a result of the of- 
fense for which such individual was con- 
victed. If the court permits such individual 
to perform such work and such individual 
agrees thereto, the court shall withhold the 
imposition of the sentence on the condition 
that such individual perform the assigned 
work. Upon the successful completion of the 
assigned work the court may suspend such 
sentence. 

“(c) Whoever presents, or causes to be 
presented, coupons for payment or redemp- 
tion of the value of $100 or more, knowing 
the same to have been received, transferred 
or used in any manner in violation of 
the provisions of this Act or the regulations 
issued pursuant to this Act, shall be guilty 
of @ felony and, upon the first conviction 
thereof, shall be fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned for not more than five years 
or both, and, upon the second and any sub- 
sequent conviction thereof, shall be impris- 
oned for not less than one year nor more 
than five years and may also be fined not 
more than $10,000, or, if such coupons are of 
a value of less than $100, shall be guilty of 
& misdemeanor and, upon the first convic- 
tion thereof, shall be fined not more than 
$1,000 or imprisoned for not more than one 
year, or both, and, upon the second and 
any subsequent conviction thereof, shall be 
imprisoned for not more than one year and 
may also be fined not more than $1,000. In 
addition to such penalties, any person con- 
victed of a felony or misdemeanor violation 
under this subsection may be suspended by 
the court from participation in the food 
stamp program for an additional period of 
up to eighteen months consecutive to that 
period of suspension mandated by section 
6(b)(1) of this Act.“. 


STAFFING STANDARDS 
Sec. 319. Section 16(b)(1) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 is amended by striking ", 
including, but not limited to, staffing stand- 


ards such as caseload per certification work- 
er Umitatlons.“. 


CORRECTIVE ACTION PLANS 

Sec. 320. Section 16 of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by— 

(1) inserting before the period at the end 
of the first sentence of subsection (c) the 
following “, and, effective October 1, 1981, 
which also meets the standard contained in 
Paragraph (1)(B) of this subsection”; and 
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(2) in subsection (d), striking “October 1, 
1978“ and inserting in lieu thereof “October 
1, 1981”, and by inserting “(2)” after sub- 
section (c)“. 

SOCIAL SECURITY ACCOUNT NUMBERS 


Sec. 321. The first sentence of section 16 
(f) of the Food Stamp Act of 1977 is 
amended by striking may“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof shall“. 


AFDC AND SSI CASH-OUT PILOT PROJECTS 


Sec. 322. Section 17(b)(1) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 is amended by— 

(1) inserting “the payment of the value 
of allotments in the form of cash to eligible 
households all of whose members are recip- 
ients of aid to families with dependent chil- 
dren under part A of title IV of the Social 
Security Act: Provided, That such cash pay- 
ments shall be in standard monthly amounts 
varied to reflect the average allotment re- 
ceived by households of similar size, income, 
and expense characteristics,” after ‘Social 
Security Act.“; 

(2) inserting “, other than a project in- 
volving the payment of standard monthly 
allotments to recipients of aid to families 
with dependent children authorized under 
this subsection,” after ‘‘no project”; and 

(3) changing the last sentence to read: 
“Any pilot or experimental project imple- 
mented under this paragraph involving the 
payment of the value of allotments in the 
form of cash to eligible households all of 
whose members are either age sixty-five or 
over or entitled to supplemental security in- 
come benefits under title XVI of the Social 
Security Act shall be continued until Oc- 
tober 1, 1985, if the State so requests.“ 


VARIABLE ALLOTMENT STUDY; REPORTS 


Sec. 323. (a) The Secretary is directed to 
evaluate the feasibility, benefits, and disad- 
vantages of adjusting household allotments 
with respect to the age and sex of house- 
hold members, including an evaluation of 
the individualized allotment issues and con- 
clusions in the General Accounting Office 
report of June 13, 1978 (Federal Domestic 
Food Assistance Programs—A Time for As- 
sessment and Change), and submit the re- 
sults of that study to Congress no later than 
July 1, 1982. 

(b)(1) Section 5(g) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by striking every- 
thing after “exceeds $4,500” and inserting a 
period in lieu thereof. 

(2) Section 8(a) of that Act is amended 
by striking the last sentence. 

(3) Section 17 of that Act is amended 
by striking subsections (d) and (e). 


PILOT PROJECTS TO SIMPLIFY THE PROCESSING 
OF APPLICATIONS FOR CERTAIN AFDC AND SSI 
RECIPIENTS 


Sec. 324. Section 17 of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by inserting a new 
subsection as follows: 

(d) The Secretary is authorized to con- 
duet two pilot projects in which households 
that consist entirely of recipients of aid to 
families with dependent children under part 
A of title IV of the Social Security Act, and 
households that consist entirely of recipi- 
ents of supplemental security income under 
title XVI of the Social Security Act, whose 
gross income does not exceed 130 per centum 
of the nonfarm income poverty guidelines 
prescribed by the Office of Management and 
Budget, shall be deemed to satisfy the ap- 
plication requirements prescribed under sec- 
tion 5(a) of this Act and the income and 
resource requirements prescribed under sec- 
tions 5(c) through 5(g) of this Act. Allot- 
ments provided pursuant to section 8(a) of 
this Act shall be based upon household size 
and the benefits paid to such household un- 
der part A of title IV, and title XVI, of the 
Social Security Act, respectively: Provided, 
That the Secretary shall also make such 
modifications in the value of such allotments 
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as may be necessary to assure that in each 
pilot project area, average food stamp bene- 
fits by household size for households receiv- 
ing aid to families with dependent children 
and participating in the pilot project, and 
for households receiving supplemental se- 
curity income and participating in the pilot 
project, are not reduced below what such 
average benefits would be under this Act 
for each such category of households, re- 
spectively, in each such pilot project area, 
for the period or periods the pilot project is 
in operation. The Secretary may conduct 
such projects on a statewide basis in two 
States, or in political subdivisions within 
such States, and shall evaluate the impact 
on recipient households, administrative 
costs, and error rates.“. 


TITLE IV—AUTHORIZATION FOR AP- 
PROPRIATIONS; APPROPRIATION AC- 
COUNTS; EFFECTIVE DATES 


Sec. 401. The first sentence of section 18 
(a)(1) of the Food Stamp Act of 1977 is 
amended by— 

(1) striking “and” after “September 30, 
1980;"; 

(2) striking “$9,739,276,000" and inserting 
in lieu thereof “‘$11,480,000,000"; and 

(3) inserting before the period at the end 
thereof the following: “; not in excess of 
$10,870,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1982; not in excess of $11,- 
290,000,000 for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1983; not in excess of $11,325,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1984; and not in excess of $11,840,000,- 
psc for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1 N 


APPROPRIATION ACCOUNTS 


Sec. 402. Section 18 of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977 is amended by adding a new subsec- 
tion (e) to read: 

“(e) Funds collected from claims against 
households or State agencies, including 
claims collected pursuant to sections 7(f), 
11(h), and 16(g) of this Act, claims result- 
ing from resolution of audit findings, and 
claims collected from households receiving 
overissuances, shall be credited to the food 
stamp program appropriation account for 
the fiscal year in which the collection occurs. 
Funds provided to State agencies under sec- 
tion 16(c) of this Act shall be paid from 
the appropriation account for the fiscal year 
in which the funds are provided.”. 


EFFECTIVE DATES 


Sec. 403. Except as otherwise specifically 
provided, the amendments made by this Act 
shall be effective and implemented upon 
such dates as the Secretary may prescribe, 
taking into account the need for orderly 
implementation. The amendments made by 
section 401 of this Act shall be effective 
upon enactment. 


TITLE V—COMMODITY DISTRIBUTION 
PROGRAMS 
EXTENSION OF AUTHORITIES, PENALTIES FOR 
FRAUD, AND MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 501. (a) Effective October 1, 1981, sec- 
tion 4 of the Agriculture and Consumer Pro- 
tection Act of 1973 is amended by— 

(1) striking “1978, 1979, 1980, and 1981”, 
in the first sentence of subsection (a) and 
inserting in lieu thereof: “1982, 1983, 1984, 
and 1985"; and 

(2) adding a new subsection (c) to read: 

„(e) Whoever embezzles, willfully misap- 
plies, steals or obtains by fraud any agricul- 
tural commodity or its products (or any 
funds, assets, or property deriving from 
donation of such commodities) provided un- 
der this section, or under section 416 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1431), sec- 
tion 32 of the Act of August 24, 1935 (7 
U.S.C. 612c), or section 709 of the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1965 (7 U.S.C. 1446a-1), 
whether received directly or indirectly from 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
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ture, or whoever receives, conceals, or retains 
such commodities, products, funds, assets, 
or property for personal use or gain, know- 
ing such commodities, products, funds, as- 
sets, or property have been embezzled, 
willfully misapplied, stolen, or obtained by 
fraud shall, if such commodities, products, 
funds, assets, or property are of a value of 
$100 or more, be fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned not more than five years, or 
both, or if such commodities, products, 
funds, assets, or property are of value of less 
than $100, shall be fined not more than 
$1,000 or imprisoned for not more than one 
year, or both.”. 

(b) Effective October 1, 1981, section 5(a) 
of that Act is amended to read: 

“(a) In carrying out the supplemental 
feeding program (hereinafter referred to as 
the ‘commodity supplemental food program’) 
to which reference is made in section 4 of this 
Act, the Secretary of Agriculture shall pro- 
vide to State agencies administering the pro- 
gram, for each of the fiscal years 1982 through 
1985, funds appropriated from the general 
fund of the Treasury in amounts equal to 
the administrative costs of State and local 
agencies in operating the program, except 
that the funds provided to State agencies 
each fiscal year may not exceed 15 per centum 
of the amount appropriated for the provision 
of commodities to State agencies.“ 


TITLE V!—FOOD STAMP CASH-OUT OF 
SSI RECIPIENTS 


MODIFICATION OF CASH-OUT STATUS 


Src. 601. Effective July 1, 1981, section 8(d) 
of Public Law 93-233 is amended to read: 

d) Upon the request of a State, the Sec- 
retary shall find, for purposes of the provi- 
sions specified in subsection (c), that the 
level of such State's supblementary payments 
of the type described in section 1616(a) of 
the Social Security Act has been specifically 
increased for any month after June 1976 so 
as to include the bonus value of food stamps 
if: (1) the Secretary has found that such 
State's supplementary payments in June 1976 
were increased to include the bonus value of 
food stamps; and (2) such State continues to 
meet the requirements of section 1618 of such 
Act for each month after June 1976 and up 
to and including the month for which the 
Secretary is making the determination.”. 


TITLE VII—PUERTO RICO 
REDUCTION OF PUERTO RICO INCOME LIMITS 


Sec. 701. Effective October 1, 1981, the pro- 
viso in section 5(c) of the Food Stamp Act of 
1977 is amended to read: “Provided, That in 
no event shall the standards of eligibility for 
the Virgin Islands of the United States or 
Guam exceed those in the forty-eight con- 
tiguous States, and such standards for Puerto 
Rico shall be 55 per centum of those in the 
forty-eight contiguous States”. 

BLOCK GRANT 

Sec. 702. (a) Effective April 1, 1982, the 
Food Stamp Act of 1977 is amended by— 

(A) striking “Puerto Rico,” in section 3 
(m), clause (3) of section 3(0), section 5 
(b), wherever it appears in section 5(c) be- 
fore the proviso, and wherever it appears in 
section 5(e) and striking "$50," and "$40," 
in section 5(e); and 

(B) striking everything in section 5(c) 
after the first “forty-eight contiguous 
States” and inserting a period in lieu thereof. 

(b) Effective April 1, 1982, that Act is 
further amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new section: 

“BLOCK GRANT 

“Sec. 19. (a)(1)(A) From the sums ap- 
propriated under this Act the Secretary shall, 
subject to the provisions of this subsection 
and subsection (b), pay to the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico not to exceed $825,- 
000,000 for each fiscal year to finance 100 
per centum of the expenditures for food 
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assistance provided to needy persons, and 50 
per centum of the administrative expenses 
related to the provision of such assistance. 

“(B) The payments to the Commonwealth 
for any fiscal year shall not exceed the ex- 
penditures by that jurisdiction during that 
year for the provision of the assistance the 
provision of which is included in the plan 
of the Commonwealth approved under sub- 
section (b) and 50 per centum of the related 
administrative expenses. 

“(2) The Secretary shall, subject to the 
provisions of subsection (b), pay to the Com- 
monwealth for the applicable fiscal year, at 
such times and in such manner as the Sec- 
retary may determine, the amount estimated 
by the Commonwealth pursuant to subsec- 
tion (b) (1) (A) (iv), reduced or increased to 
the extent of any prior overpayment or cur- 
rent underpayment which the Secretary de- 
termines has been made under this section 
and with respect to which adjustment has 
not already been made under this subsection. 

““(b) (1) (A) In order to receive payments 
under this Act for any fiscal year, the Com- 
monwealth shall have a plan for that fiscal 
year approved by the Secretary under this 
section. By July 1 of each year, if the Com- 
monwealth wishes to receive payments, it 
shall submit a plan for the provision of the 
assistance described in subsection (a) (1) (A) 
for the following fiscal year which— 

“(1) designates a single agency which shall 
be responsible for the administration, or 
supervision of the administration, of the 
program for the provision of such assistance; 

“(il) assesses the food and nutrition needs 
of needy persons residing in the Common- 
wealth; 

“(ill) describes the program for the provi- 
sion of such assistance, including the assist- 
ance to be provided and the persons to whom 
such assistance will be provided, and any 
agencies designated to provide such assist- 
ance, which program must meet such re- 
quirements as the Secretary may by regula- 
tion prescribe for the purpose of assuring 
that assistance is provided to the most needy 
persons in the jurisdiction; 

(v) estimates the amount of expendi- 
tures necessary for the provision of the as- 
sistance described in the program and re- 
lated administrative expenses, up to the 
amount provided for payment by subsection 
(a) (1) (A); and 

“(v) includes such other information as 
the Secretary may require. 

„) (i) The Secretary shall approve or dis- 
approve any plan submitted pursuant to 
subparagraph (A) no later than August 1 
of the year in which it is submitted. The 
Secretary shall approve any plan which com- 
plies with the requirements of subparagraph 
(A). If a plan is disapproved because it does 
not comply with any of the requirements of 
that subparagraph the Secretary shall, ex- 
cept as provided in subparagraph (B) (il), 
notify the appropriate agency in the Com- 
monwealth that payments will not be made 
to it under subsection (a) for the fiscal year 
to which the plan applies until the Secretary 
is satisfied that there is no longer any such 
failure to comply, and until the Secretary 
is so satisfied, the Secretary will make no 
payments. 

un) The Secretary may suspend the de- 
nial of payments under subparagraph (B) 
(1) for such period as the Secretary deter- 
mines appropriate and instead withhold pay- 
ments provided for under subsection (a), 
in whole or in part, for the fiscal year to 
which the plan applies, until the Secretary 
is satisfied that there is no longer any failure 
to comply with the requirements of subpara- 
graph (A), at which time such withheld pay- 
ments shall be paid. 

“(2) (A) The Commonwealth shall provide 
for a biennial audit of expenditures under 
its program for the provision of the assist- 
ance described in subsection (a) (1) (A). and 
within one hundred and twenty days of the 
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end of each fiscal year in which the audit is 
made, shall report to the Secretary the find- 
ings of such audit. 

B) Within one hundred and twenty days 
of the end of each fiscal year, the Com- 
monwealth shall provide the Secretary with 
a statement as to whether the payments re- 
ceived under subsection (a) for that fiscal 
year exceeded the expenditures by it during 
that year for which payment is authorized 
under this section, and if so, by how much, 
and such other information as the Secretary 
may require. 

“(C) (1) If the Secretary finds that there 
is a substantial failure by the Common- 
wealth to comply with any of the require- 
ments of subparagraphs (A) and (B), or to 
comply with the requirements of subsection 
(b) (I) A) in the administration of a plan 
approved under subsection (b)(1)(B), the 
Secretary shall, except as provided in sub- 
pargraph (C)(il), notify the appropriate 
agency in the Commonwealth that further 
payments will not be made to it under sub- 
section (a) until the Secretary is satisfied 
that there will no longer be any such failure 
to comply, and until the Secretary is so sat- 
isfied, the Secretary shall make no further 
payment. 

“(ii) The Secretary may suspend the 
termination of payments under subpara- 
graph (c) (i) for such period as the Secretary 
determines appropriate, and instead with- 
hold payments provided for under subsec- 
tion (a), in whole or in part, until the Sec- 
retary is satisfied that there will no longer be 
any failure to comply with the requirements 
of subparagraphs (A) and (B) and subsec- 
tion (b)(1)(A), at which time such with- 
held payments shall be paid. 

“(ili) Upon a finding under subpargraph 
(C)(i) of a substantial failure to comply 
with any of the requirements of subpara- 
graphs (A) and (B) and subsection (b) (1) 
(A), the Secretary may in addition to or in 
lieu of any action taken under subpargraphs 
(C) (i) and (C) (il), refer the matter to the 
Attorney General with a request that in- 
junctive relief be sought to require com- 
pliance by the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, and upon suit by the Attorney General 
in an appropriate district court of the United 
States and a showing that noncompliance 
has occurred, appropriate injunctive relief 
shall issue. 


“(c)(1) The Secretary shall provide for 
the relvew of the programs for the provi- 
sion of the assitance described in subsection 
(a)(1)(A) for which payments are made 
under this Act. 

“(2) The Secretary is authorized as the 
Secretary deems practicable to provide tech- 
nical assistance with respect to the programs 
for the provision of the assistance described 
in subsection (a) (1) (A). 


“(d) Whoever knowingly and willfully 
embezzles, misapplies, steals, or obtains by 
fraud, false statement, or forgery, any funds, 
assets, or property provided or financed 
under this section shall be fined not more 
than $10,000 or imprisoned for not more 
than five years, or both, but if the value of 
the funds, assets, or property involved is not 
over $200, the penalty shall be a fine of not 
more than $1,000 or imprisonment for not 
more than one year, or both.”. 

(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 10 of the Food Stamp Act of 1977, as 
added by this section, the amount payable 
to Puerto Rico under section 19 for fiscal 
year 1982 shall be $413,000,000, and the Sec- 
retary is authorized to grant such waivers of 
the requirements imposed by that section 
with respect to that fiscal year as the Sec- 
retary determines appropriate to carry out 
the purposes of that section. 


Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, with that, 
I understand we complete action on this 
bill. 
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Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill 
passed. 

Mr. LEAHY. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on tne table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, that com- 
pletes action on the food stamp bill. It 
has been a long and arduous and per- 
haps somewhat interesting educational 
thing for a lot of us in this body, myself 
included. I thank Senator Dore for the 
bipartisan effort he made to work with 
me and others in forming a series of 
amendments that were included. 

I thank the distinguished chairman of 
the committee (Mr. HeLms) for his un- 
failing courtesy and for giving us time to 
bring up the arguments and the amend- 
ments and the markup on the bill. Even 
though I expect there were occasions 
when he did not agree with the parti- 
cular thrust of the amendment, there 
was never a time that any of us could 
have suggested for one moment that we 
did not have an adequate chance to be 
heard. If we had any question over a 
period of time, our rights were protected 
and respected. 

I also thank very much Rob Fersh, 
Janet Breslin, and Ken Pierce of my 
staff, who worked with me on this. I 
rarely, if ever, have had a time when I 
have been so thoroughly and adequately 
briefed by staff. I do thank them. 

Lastly, of course, Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished ranking mem- 
ber of the Committee on Agriculture 
(Mr. HuppLeston), who helped so long 
and worked with our distinguished 
leader (Mr. Rosert C. Byrn) to try to 
make sure that we kept our end of the 
package on track. 

I yield the floor. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina was in the 
happy position of feeling obliged to vote 
against a bill emanating from the com- 
mittee which he chairs. I thank Senator 
Leany for his kind comments, and I 
want him to know that I always enjoy 
working with him, no matter how much 
we may disagree. Of course, the same 
goes for the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. DoLE). 

As to this bill which was just passed, 
the Senate sent a message to the Amer- 
ican people today. Don't look for a bal- 
anced budget any time soon.” Because, 
Mr. President, if we did not have the 
fortitude to reduce this bill further, I 
very much doubt that Congress is going 
to have the fortitude to make the neces- 
Sary reductions in Federal spending that 
will be essential if we are to move toward 
the balanced budget which all of us go 
home and tell all our constituents that 
we favor from the bottom of our hearts. 
While we did do some cosmetic things 
and while we did do some real improve- 
ments, this bill still should have been 
about 81% billion lower than it was. It 
is for that reason that I felt obliged to 
vote against it. 

It is for the same reason that I voted 
in committee against reporting the bill. 
I think we must do more in terms of 
tightening up these extravagant welfare 
programs of all types—as a matter of 
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fact, all governmental programs across 
the spectrum—if we are to make good on 
our promise to the American people to 
achieve a balanced budget and stop in- 
flation. I thank the Chair. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there now be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business in which Senators may 
speak for not to exceed 5 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CHARLES W. YOST 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, Charles. W. 
Yost combined two wonderful qualities. 
First, he was the most skilled, polished, 
and professional diplomat with whom I 
ever had the very good fortune to be as- 
sociated. Second, he was a man who 
never permitted his Wilsonian idealism 
to be throttled by his profession or by 
his professionalism. 


He combined both these qualities of 
consummate diplomatic ability and Wil- 
sonian idealism throughout his life, 
starting as a young vice consul in Alex- 
andria, and then working in and out of 
the Foreign Service and Government un- 
til he achieved the rank of Ambassador. 
As Ambassador, he was accredited to 
Laos, Syria, and Morocco, and subse- 
quently he was appointed U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations. Moreover, 
he was one of only 22 people ever ap- 
pointed to the rank of Career Ambas- 
sador in our Foreign Service. 


Charles Yost combined these two 
threads of professional diplomacy and 
Wilsonian idealism with a singular com- 
petence in multilateral diplomacy. He 
acquired this skill through his work at 
the Dumbarton Oaks Conference and 
the San Francisco Conference that 
created the United Nations, by serving 
as Secretary of the U.S. delegation at 
the Potsdam Conference, and through 
his several tours of duty at the United 
Nations. 


Charles Yost was a dear and close per- 
sonal friend—he was godfather to my 
daughter as my wife is godmother to his 
daughter. We shared a house together 
while in the Foreign Service, and twice 
he played an important role in my For- 
eign Service career, making it possible 
for me to establish our Consulate Gen- 
eral at Bratislava. Czechoslovakia, and 
later bringing me back to the State De- 
partment as his assistant. 


A memorial service for Charles Yost 
was held at the Washington Cathedral 
on June 1. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the program from 
that service and the reading and eulogies 
offered by his children and Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., be printed at this point 
in the Recorp. I also ask that Philip 
Geyelin’s tribute to Charles Yost in June 
6’s Washington Post be printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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A MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR CHARLES W. YosT, 
1907-1981 
(Monday, June 1, 1981, 4:00 P.M., Wash- 
ington Cathedral.) 

Organ prelude: Toccata and Fugue in E; 
Johann Sebastian Bach. 
Opening sentences: 

Michael P. Hamilton. 
The scriptures: Seated, Donald Dunham, 
Micah 4:1-5 and Matthew 5:1-10. 
Hymn: Standing and in unison, 
Anne.” 


Standing, Reverend 


“St. 


O God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 

Our shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home: 


Under the shadow of thy throne 
Thy saints have dwelt secure; 

Sufficient is thine arm alone, 
And our defence is sure. 


Before the hills in order stood, 
Or earth received her frame, 
From everlasting thou art God, 
To endless years the same. 


A thousand ages in thy sight 
Are like an evening gone; 

Short as the watch that ends the night 
Before the rising sun. 


Time, like an ever-rolling stream, 
Bears all its sons away; 

They fiy, forgotten, as a dream 
Dies at the opening day. 


O God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 

Be thou our guide while life shall last, 
And our eternal home. Amen. 


(Isaac Watts, 1979; based on Psalm 90.) 

Readings: Seated, Felicity O. Yost. Writ- 
ings by Charles W. Yost. 

Prayers: Kneel, Reverend Michael P. 
Hamilton. 

Eulogies: Seated, Nicholas C. Yost, Casimir 
A. Yost, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. 
Prayers and blessing: Kneel, 

Michael P. Hamilton. 
Recessional: Toccata, Adagio and Fugue in 
C, Johann Sebastian Bach. 


EULOGY BY FELICITY D. Yost 


So many times in my life I have called on 
my father and he has been there with the 
words I needed. But he is no longer here and 
I, being a painter, am without the words I 
need to share my thoughts with you. To talk 
to you of our friendship I would have to play 
for you a symphony of Mahler’s. To visualize 
for you our love you would have to watch me 
paint several portraits of him— 


For I see a portrait of a man who said, “Life 
is questions. When we stop asking them, 
whether at twenty or eighty, then we are 
old.“ 

And so he shared with me his curiosity. 


I see the portrait of a realist who said, “In 
these days of ever impending disaster we have 
no warrant for hope, but in these days of 
ever impending paradise we have no excuse 
for despair .. . I strongly incline to hope.” 

And so he shared with me his optimism. 

I see the portrait of my father the poet who 
said, 


“Some have a century to sing 
Some have a blessed minute. 
So children, scrub your pretty ears 
And rinse your prying eyes, 
No peeping Tom can ever see 
Enough before he dies. 
Don’t fail to keep the grasses green 
And all the waters bright, 
Lest other children waking late 
Should never see this sight.” 
And so he shared with me his passion for 
life. 


I see the portrait of a humanist who said, 
“Every war ends in peace; the object, it 
seems to my simple mind, ought to be to 
bring about the peace without the war.” 


Reverend 
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And so he shared with me his abhorrence 
of war. 

I see the portrait of my father who said, 
“Art, architecture, music, literature often 
express more powerfully and more poign- 
antly, at least for posterity the quintessences 
of an age and a civilization than do its poli- 
tics and its philosophy.” 

And so he shared with me faith in my 
work. 

And lastly I see a portrait I discovered only 
& few days after my father’s death in a 
passage of Bertrand Russell’s that he had 
underlined. 

“Some old people are oppressed by the fear 
of death. In the young there is justification 
for this feeling . . . But in an old man who 
has known human joys and sorrows, and has 
achieved whatever work it was in him to do, 
the fear of death is somewhat abject and 
ignoble. The best way to overcome it... is 
to make your interests gradually wider and 
more impersonal, until bit by bit the walls of 
the ego recede, and your life becomes in- 
creasingly merged in the universal life... 
The man who, in old age, can see his life in 
this way, will not suffer from the fear of 
death, since the things he cares for will con- 
tinue. And if, with the decay of vitality, 
weariness increases, the thought of rest will 
not be unwelcome. I should wish to die while 
still at work, knowing that others will carry 
on what I can no longer do, and content in 
the thought that what was possible has been 
done.” 


EuLoGY BY NICHOLAS C. YosT 


Thank you for being with Mom and my 
brother and sister and myself at Dad’s me- 
morial service. 

Dad wanted to and did remain young until 
he died. Only a few months ago, knowing he 
had cancer, Dad quoted to me a letter from 
Dean Acheson to President Truman. “My 
seventy-fifth year opened without noticeable 
pain,” wrote Acheson. “I am now getting ac- 
customed to the idea, though it does run 
counter to an idea of myself which still 
hovers in my mind—that I am a promising 
lad and may get somewhere if I work hard 
and stay sober.” Dad shared that outlook, 
and, as you know, lived his life to the full 
until the end giving speeches the week before 
his death and taking a swim the weekend 
before. He died peacefully, surrounded by 
his family. 

In preparing to talk today about Dad, I 
wasn’t sure where to begin—about Dad who 
gave Mom and the three of us children love 
and patience and a deliberately gentle sort 
of guidance; about Dad who was fascinated 
by all that people do—by science and the 
arts and philosophy and history, introduc- 
ing us children to some of them, exposing us 
to others. 

But I think Dad would have preferred be- 
fore this gathering of colleagues and friends 
that I talk about the work he did and the 
work that is left undone. 

Central to Dad's outlook was understand- 
ing—understanding and sympathizing with 
the other person. In a set of dialogues he 
wrote almost twenty years ago Dad ascribed 
words to a character which refiect his own 
views: 

“Both waging and ending the cold war 
come down, in my way of thinking, to what 
actually is the ‘ultimate weapon“, that is, 
understanding and understanding sympa- 
thetically, the other man’s point of view. 
That doesn’t mean you have to agree with 
his point of view. On the contrary you may 
loathe it. But you have to make an effort, a 
painful effort, to understand why he feels 
and acts the way he does, why, given his 
background and circumstances, it’s natural 
that he should feel and act that way, and 
even to admit to yourself that if you were in 
his shoes all the way up to your neck one 


might say, you'd very probably feel and act 
as he does.” 
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Diplomacy to Dad was not only a craft but 
a tool—a tool to realize the purposes affirmed 
in the United Nations charter. You remember 
those goals, “to promote social progress” and, 
central to Dad's work, “to save succeeding 
generations from the scourge of war.” He 
fully recognized the imperfections of the 
U.N.’s efforts but equally fully recognized the 
necessity of their success. “If the U.N. did 
not exist.“ he was fond of quoting Dag Ham- 
merskjold, “we would have to invent it." 

Dad's view was clear. In his words, “There 
will never be security for nations and peo- 
ple’s until there exists some impartial and 
effective international authority, expressing 
man's best Instincts and common interests, 
designed and empowered to keep the peace, 
restrain aggressive governments, control na- 
tional armaments, negotiate and enforce 
peaceful settlements, facilitate peaceful 
change, and assist new states to develop and 
modernize.” 

That vision of what must be was always 
there, guiding Dad's actions. To quote the 
poet Tennyson; 


“For I dipt into the future, far as human eye 
could see, 
Saw the vision of the world, and all the 
wonder that would be:“ 


And the poet continues through commerce 
and through war, and concludes: 


“Till the war-drum throbbed no longer, and 
the battle-flags were furled 
In the parliament of man, the Federation 
of the World.“ 


That day is yet to come, when the United 
Nations as a whole is stronger than any of 
its parts. But come it must and come it will. 
In Dad's words: “The passing of powers from 
old to new, from parochial to ecumenical, 
from states separating peoples to institu- 
tions uniting them, will not be accomplished 
quickly or easily. Still it seems high time to 
begin.“ 


EvuLocy sy Casimir A. Yost 


I want to join my brother in thanking all 
of you for being with us today in remember- 
ing and honoring a man who had the great 
love of his family and the enormous respect 
of all who knew him. 

My father closed one of his books with a 
passage which says much about his approach 
to life and to dying. “When he was over 
eighty and had retired to a farm in Lorraine, 
Marshal Lyautey instructed his gardener to 
set out some fruit trees. But they will not 
bear fruit for twenty years, protested the 
gardener. Then we must lose no time, said 
the Marshal, but plant them tomorrow.” 

My father lived his life fully to the end. 
He knew a year ago that he had terminal 
cancer, Few outside of his family were in- 
formed. In the intervening period he had one 
book published and completed the draft of 
another. He wrote regular articles, gave nu- 
merous speeches, participated in seminars 
and board meetings, and ran foot races down 
the halls of his apartment bullding with his 
grandchildren whom he loved and who loved 
him, 

My brother, sister and I have each taken 
different professional routes and yet each of 
us was enriched through association with 
this marvelously broad, learned and loving 
man. My sister drew on his deep appreciation 
of the arts. My brother tapped his interest 
in nature and concern for a deteriorating 
environment. 

I spoke with him of history and diplomacy, 
politics and personalities, of how nations 
behave and misbehave. His impact on my 
thinking has been profound. I have cher- 
ished, in particular, the opportunity to be 
together that we had these last few years 
here in Washington. 

Charles Yost was a man steeped in his- 
tory, who looked continually to the future. 
He frequently cited Adlai Stevenson’s query 
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posed just before his death, “The central 
question, as I see it, is whether the wonder- 
fully diverse and gifted assemblage of hu- 
man beings on this earth really knows how 
co run a civilization.” 

My father died without finally answering 
Stevenson's question, believing that man's 
fate remains uncertain. 

“It is worth repeating again and again,” 
he wrote in 1968, “because it has not yet 
been fully comprehended, not yet felt in 
our bones, that never before in human his- 
tory has so much hung in balance. Never 
before has it been physically possible for 
men to achieve at least a material utopia 
in a few decades; never before has it been 
both physically and psychologically possible 
for men in a matter of months or days to 
come so close to destroying life on this 
planet, at least to setting back civilization 
a thousand years.” 

It was to put off this second possibility 
that he devoted the better part of his pro- 
fessional life—as a diplomat, as an author, 
lecturer, teacher, and father. 

He believed intensely in the concept of 
service to his country and to mankind. He 
was proud to call himself a career foreign 
service officer and saddened only by the 
failure of successive U.S. presidents to ade- 
quately utilize the tremendous human re- 
sources of the Department of State. 

In his life and work he defined national 
interest and national security broadly. Per- 
haps this is why it was easier for him than 
for many others to see the potential of the 
United Nations to be a positive factor in 
global politics. 

He feared for our ability to meet the chal- 
lenges of a world that had changed dra- 
matically in his lifetime. But like the aged 
Marshal Lyautey he never doubted that we 
should plant fruit trees toward a better 
future. 

His last book was dedicated, “To my 
grandchildren and to their generation.” I 
like to think that they and their genera- 
tion’s prospects are better because of the 
contributions of their grandfather. 


EULOGY BY ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, Jr. 


Quite apart from the profound shock and 
sorrow we all felt at Charles Yost’s death, I 
think many of us were astonished to discover 
that he was in his 74th year. He did not look 
like a man of 73; he did not think like a man 
of 73; and he preserved to the end of his days 
a contemporaneity, an understanding of the 
modern, a sympathy with new generations, a 
perennial youthfulness of spirit, an unvan- 
quished idealism, that kept him always in 
vital touch with an implacably turning world. 

Yet in fact he entered the Foreign Service 
half a century ago—another world, another 
age. After graduating from Princeton in 1928, 
he had taken off, like many young Americans 
of the day (and some notable Princetonians), 
to Paris. This was the last year of the last 
light-hearted time of the 20th century. 
Charlie Yost lived in a shabby pension in 
the Latin Quarter, studied intermittently at 
the Ecole des Hautes Ecoles Internationales, 
spent evenings at the Dome and Rotonde, 
rubbed elbows with Scott Fitzgerald, fre- 
quented Sylvia Beach's bookstore, traveled 
around the continent and spent three mem- 
orable weeks in the Soviet Union. It was, as 
he wrote in the fragrant autobiographical 
passages of History and Memory, the “last 
untroubled” time “before the storms broke” 
(22). 

History and Memory gives a vivid impres- 
sion of this ardent, intelligent young man 
savoring the delights of a Europe that, as he 
later recalled, “seemed to have recovered 
from the debacle of World War I and to be 
resuming once more the triumphant progress 
it had so stupidly and unnecessarily inter- 
rupted by this wholesale fratricide" (19). 
Yet mankind was only a year away from the 
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most shattering economic crash of modern 
times, only four years from Hitler's rise to 
power, only ten years from a new world war. 
Charles Yost spent much of his later life try- 
ing to comprehend what had happened to 
“the bright dawn of the new age” (23). His 
became a passionate search for dispassionate 
understanding. He read omnivorously—not 
only in politics and diplomacy, but in history, 
in psychology, in anthropology, in the revela- 
tions of poets and novelists. One was always 
amazed by the range of reference in his con- 
versation and in his books. 

Let me, I hope not too parochially, empha- 
size his concern for history, an area of in- 
quiry considerably neglected by politicians 
and by diplomats. His own profession, he 
often felt, did not take “sufficient pains to 
gain a comprehensive view of the whole sit- 
uation,” looking instead at chosen parts 
through spectacles distorted by doctrine or 
by nostalgia (Insecurity of Nations, 4). He 
believed profoundly in the long view. He 
knew that the present is the creation of the 
past and saw every reason not only to re- 
member history but to reflect upon it most 
earnestly, to analyze it with the greatest 
possible objectivity in order to determine 

where we and our fathers went wrong.“ 
True understanding of the past, he fervently 
hoped, might help our children “escape an- 
other revolution of the dreary wheel of hu- 
man error, needless conflict, and man-made 
disaster (H&M, 11). 

He was impressed especially by the accele- 
ration in the rate of historical change. Time 
and space were contracting; and crises, once 
“cushioned by oceans and years, now explode 
in the briefest span of time and are at once 
echoed almost everywhere” (Conduct and 
Misconduct of Foreign Affairs, 195). The 20th 
century, he recognized, had witnessed “a 
shattering convergence of revolutions in 
faith, science, politics, and economics, and] 
a failure to adjust to the consequences of 
these revolutiqns” (Insecurity, 5). The 
cumulative impact of modern science and 
technology, he came to believe, had imposed 
"a qualitative change in the character of hu- 
man and international relations” (Conduct, 
195). 

His own experience promoted the quest for 
understanding. In 1930, the second year of 
the Hoover administration, he had begun 
what would be, with Interruptions, a lifetime 
career in the Foreign Service. His first assign- 
ment was as vice-consul in Alexandria. In 
1932 he was sent on to Warsaw. Bored by 
consular work, he decided to quit the For- 
eign Service and write a novel. On a weekend 
cruise to Stockholm, he saw a pretty Polish 
girl as she stepped out of a contiguous state- 
room. Wasting no time, he asked her whether 
she spoke English. She said, Tes.“ This 
turned out to be her only English word; but, 
from Charlie’s viewpoint, what word could 
have been better?—and she learned more 
words later. He married his lovely Irene in 
Warsaw in 1934. 


He wrote away on his novel in Greenwich 
Village. His memoirs remain mute about its 
fate. The excitements of New Deal Washing- 
ton were evidently too compelling. He joined 
the march to Washington, worked for Harry 
Hopkins in the WPA and for Rexford Tug- 
well in the Resettlement Administration and 
remained a New Dealer the rest of his life. 
Then one of his Princeton professors, who 
had gone to the State Department, invited 
him to serve as his deputy in the new Office 
of Arms and Munitions Control. Returning 
to a diplomatic career, still under 30, he was 
thrust into the center of the problems raised 
for American policy by the neutrality legisla- 
tion of the day—problems that compelled 
him to attend to wars from Ethiopia and 
Spain to China. By the end of the decade he 
was helping to administer the moral embargo 
against Japan. 


Then came Pearl Harbor and the customary 
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tumult of war jobs. In retrospect, what af- 
fected him most were clearly his assignment 
in 1942 as secretary of the Subcommittee on 
Security Problems of the State Department's 
Advisory Committee on Post-War Foreign 
Policy and his subsequent assignment in 1944 
as executive secretary of Cordell Hull’s Policy 
Committee. This second job involved him 
deeply in the Dumbarton Oaks conference, 
where he served as secretary of the commit- 
tee dealing with the security and enforce- 
ment powers of the projected United Na- 
tions. Here he helped draft the critical se- 
curity sections, Chapters VI and VII, of the 
United Nations Charter. Subsequently he as- 
sisted in the birth of the UN in San Fran- 
cisco as assistant to the Secretary of State. 

Charles Yost’s experience in American 
arms export policy in the 1930s and in inter- 
national organization planning in the early 
1940s gave him an unusual training in mul- 
tilateral diplomacy. This came in a day when 
professional Foreign Service outlook and ad- 
vancement still firmly resided in the tradi- 
tional structure of bilateral relations. The 
tension between bilateral and multilateral 
approaches to international affairs has 
been—and remains—a pivotal issue in the 
conduct of American foreign policy. Among 
the professionals, Charlie was one of the first 
to see international relations in the new 
dimension. 

After the war he returned to the bilateral 
life. But what he called in an engaging 
phrase “the eternally astonishing roulette of 
State Department assignments” (H&M, 231) 
sent him, after San Francisco, to Potsdam in 
1946, to Vienna in 1947, to Athens in 1950, to 
Laos in 1954, to Paris in 1956, to Syria in 
1958, and then to Morocco—a kaleidoscope of 
experience that confirmed his conviction that 
American diplomacy must come to terms 
with multiple responsibilities in the postwar 
world, 

His quest for an understanding of the 
breakdown of the old order never stopped. 
The more he brooded over modern history, 
the more certain he became that the tradi- 
tional conception of international affairs as 
& system effectively ordered by national in- 
terest and the balance of power was an illu- 
sion; that there had been in the 19th century 
“really no international system at all,” but 
only “national systems of varying degrees of 
effectiveness” adding up to “international 
anarchy” (H&M, 29). 

National security was indeed the obsession 
of nations. Charles Yost saw in this obsession 
the factor that above all obstructed man’s 
capacity to manage the forces of historical 
change. “The pursuit of security,” he wrote, 
“. ,. multiplied and disseminated insecurity” 
(Insecurity, 104). Where others spoke of na- 
tional security, he spoke of “the insecurity of 
nations“ —the title of his book of 1968—saw 
that insecurity as chronic and inherent, and 
traced it to “the very attribute on which 
nations pride themselves most—their sov- 
ereign independence, their ‘sacred egoism,’ 
their insubordination to any interest higher 
or broader than their own” (Insecurity, 253). 
The nation-state, he believed, was becoming 
obsolescent as a means of international orga- 
nization, and he wondered how long the 
human race could stand the exercise of its 
“fatal charisma” (Insecurity, 212). 

The way to overcome international anar- 
chy, he concluded, was through the develop- 
ment of international institutions. He did 
not deceive himself about the difficulty of 
this undertaking. If the nation-state system 
had become too parochial, too clumsy, too 
competitive and too unscrupulous to serve 
us safely any longer,” still most of mankind 
remained “subject to its myths,” and it was 
“unlikely to be replaced quickly (Conduct, 
211). The idea of a “rational organization of 
human society,” he readily agreed, was uto- 
pian. But would it seem more utopian in the 
perspective of history than the curious en- 
deavors of most of our present leaders, in- 
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spired by a passionate and reckless nostalgia, 
to apply to emerging twenty-first-century 
circumstances the political, military and eco- 
nomic techniques of the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries"? (Conduct, 224). 
While man's knowledge had expanded, his 
conduct of international relations “remains 
almost as primitive, unsophisticated and ir- 
rational as it was at the end of the Middle 
Ages” (Conduct, xvii). 

Yost’s was, as he was never ashamed to 
confess, a Wilsonian vision of the future. 
There was, he wrote, “an element of heroic 
naivete” in that vision (Conduct, 75). But 
“the perils of unbridled nationalism required 
“international institutions commensurate 
with the global nature of the challenges we 
face” (H&M, 328). “Wilson,” he wrote, “died 
a broken man; but he will probably be a hero 
to the twenty-first or twenty-second cen- 
turies—if civilization survives until then” 
(H&M, 44). 

Possessed by this vision, he renounced in 
1961 the normal course of professional ad- 
vancement, turning down ambassadorships 
in Yugoslavia, Greece and Austria in order 
to serve as deputy ambassador to the United 
Nations. His two chiefs—Adlai Stevenson and 
Arthur Goldberg—were both men who, each 
in his own style, shared and pursued the 
Wilsonian hope. Charles Yost served them 
with incomparable efficiency and admiring 
devotion. In 1966 he retired to write a book; 
but in 1969, to his surprise, he himself be- 
came our ambassador to the United Nations, 
where he strove valiantly, in somewhat ad- 
verse circumstances, to keep the vision alive. 

His mission in life was to combat what he 
called “the certifugal forces of chauvinism, 
parochialism, fanaticism, primitivism, and 
indifference” (H&M, 338) that shadowed the 
world with violence and war. In a planet con- 
sumed by ideological rages, by a nuclear arms 
race, by a population explosion, by the tur- 
bulence of new states, by the depletion of 
energy resources and by the accelerating 
velocity of history, he saw no alternative but 
to seek, frail as the hope might be, for the 
means of international collaboration. Even 
those wedded to the harsh truths of Real- 
politik must acknowledge the desperate ne- 
cessity of a counterbalancing conception of 
diplomatic possibility. 

Charles Yost’s life presents the gallant 
spectacle of a surpremely rational man try- 
ing to make sense of a supremely irrational 
age. He brought to his vision the tough skills 
of an exemplary professional diplomat, the 
stubborn hope of a man of reason and the 
wisdom of a thoroughly civilized human 
being. He was a man of gentle strength and 
of fidelity, humor and patriotism, self-effac- 
ing in manner, tenacious in conviction, 
suaviter in modo, fortiter in re. He was 
blessed by a marriage of singular felicity and 
children in whom he took the greatest pride. 
He died, as he lived, quietly and gracefully. 
He will be cherished by all who encountered 
him not only as a remarkable staunch and 
beguiling friend but as a brave pioneer in the 
hazardous enterprise of building a decent 
world. 

Thinking of Charles Yost, one recalls the 
great lines of Walt Whitman: 


Years of the modern! years of the unper- 
form'd; 

Your horizon rises, I see it parting away for 
more august dramas. 

I see not America only, not only Liberty’s 
nation but other nations preparing, 

I see tremendous entrances and exits, new 
combinations, the solidarity of races, 

I see that force advancing with irresistible 
power on the world’s stage, 

(Have the old forces, the old wars, played 
their parts? are the acts suitable to 
them closed?)... 

What whispers are these O lands, running 
ahead of you, passing under the seas? 

Are all nations communing? Is there going 
to be but one heart to the globe? 
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Unborn deeds, things soon to be, project 
their shapes around me. 

The perform'd America and Europe grow dim, 
retiring in shadow behind me. 

The unperform’d more gigantic than ever, 
advance, advance upon me. 


From the Washington Post, June 6, 1981| 
CHARLES Yost, TROUBLED OPTIMIST 
(By Philip Geyelin) 


A memorial service was held here this 
week for Charles W. Yost, a remarkably 
unassuming hero in the trenches of Ameri- 
can diplomacy for most of his 73 years. 

He had the slim, wiry look of a long-dis- 
tance runner, just right for a finely paced 
career that carried him from diplomatic 
posts in Austria, Thailand, Poland, Greece, 
and Paris to ambassadorships in Laos, Syria 
and Morocco, and finally to the post of U.S. 
representative to the United Nations. He 
also had the insatiable curiosity of a scien- 
tist, the well-stocked mind of a scholar, and 
the writing style of an avid reader of good 
writers. 

You can discover all this in a book he 
published in the last year of his life, mis- 
leadingly entitled: “History and Memory: 
A Statesman's Perceptions of the Twen- 
tieth Century.” True, it does look back on 
a long, diverse and distinguished record of 
service, beginning with Dumbarton Oaks, 
the San Francisco conference and Potsdam. 

But it also looks forward, in a way you 
can't always expect of a diplomatic memoir. 
Yost did not just chronicle his experience. 
He drew on it richly in a final chapter ("The 
Next Twenty Years; What Is To Be Done?’’) 
that ought to be required reading for any- 
body caught up, one way or another, in the 
current debate over the proper future course 
of American foreign policy. 

Charley Yost was not easy to summarize. 
None of the fashionable labels fit—not hawk 
or dove, Left or Right, conservative or liberal. 
A Democrat, he worked for Hubert Hum- 
phrey’s election in 1968, after retiring from 
the Foreign Service; in 1969 he was sum- 
moned back to duty by Richard Nixon to 
be U.N. ambassador. 

He was, in short, a professional. His bal- 
anced detachment forced him into that most 
treacherous of all positions, the center, where 
most of the world’s hardest and most pro- 
ductive diplomatic work is done. It also left 
him with little use for the sort of single- 
minded ideology so much in evidence—and 
vogue—in high places these days. 

“The current interdependence of nations 
means that any substantial action by one 
nation against essential interests of others 
rebounds sooner or later to its own dis- 
advantage,” he wrote in that summary chap- 
ter. The Soviet occupation of Eastern Eu- 
rope, he cited by way of example, “has not 
enhanced but placed in constant jeopardy 
the security of the U.S.S.R." 

Similarly, he argued, the vast security net- 
work of pacts and commitments that the 
United States “flung around the world dur- 
ing the Cold War” made it all the more 
vulnerable to upheavals in Korea, in Viet- 
nam, in the Middle East, in Cuba. “Realism 
in international affairs today consists less in 
imposing limits on others than on oneself, 
less in containing communism or capitalism 
than containing one’s own excessive ambi- 
tions and unwarranted fears,” he wrote. 

But realism, to Yost, also meant recogniz- 
ing the “engrained and self-righteous dis- 
position to territorial aggrandizement that 
makes [Russia] such a frightening and dan- 
gerous neighbor and that, if the world and 
the Soviet Union itself are to escape catas- 
trophe, must be curbed either from within 
or without.” 

Without illusions, Yost examined the “fiye 
factors” that he believed make the human 
predicament today uniquely precarious: nu- 
clear weapons; the population explosion; 
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“dangerously diminished” natural resources 
on which modern societies depend heavily; 
“a global juxtaposition of peoples . cre- 
ated by the revolution in communications” 
(airplanes, radio and television, satellites, 
computers); and, finally, “the drastic com- 
pression in time of the social strains and 
transformations that flow from the coinci- 
dence of the several revolutions of modern 
times.” 

What is to be done? A lot, or very little, 
was Yost not altogether settling conclusion. 
It depends on the degree to which mankind 
“can be persuaded that self-interest now 
demands much more sophisticated, forbear- 
ing, and harmonious accommodations with 
nature and with our fellow men of all colors 
and creeds than has been necessary in the 
past.” 

Painstakingly and with a clear eye, he 
explored and identified the pitfalls, limita- 
tions and potential of common efforts by 
allies and adversaries alike to establish some 
degree of control over nuclear arms, local 
conflicts, population growth, the ravaging 
of the environment, the waste of resources 
and the world economy in a way that might 
ease the incendiary disparity between rich 
and poor. 

“There is nothing intrinsically insoluble 
about any of these problems,” Yost, a deeply 
troubled optimist, wrote at the end. “The 
question is whether human societies as cur- 
rently organized, nationally and interna- 
tionally .. . will make the necessary psycho- 
logical, political, and structural adaptations 
in time.” 

How we answer that question, he con- 
tinued, will determine whether his wise 
warning leaves us in a mood “of hope or 
of despair.” As for himself, Yost concluded, 
“I strongly incline to hope.” 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, my wife and 
I join in sending our deepest sympathy 
and love to his widow, Irena, and to his 
three children. 


A TONY FOR TRINITY 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, at the recent 
Tony award ceremonies in New York 
City, a special award for distinguished 
contribution to the American Theater 
was presented to Rhode Island’s Trinity 
Square Repertory Co. 

For 17 years, Trinity Square has of- 
fered professional theater of the very 
highest quality to the people of Rhode 
Island and our surrounding commu- 
nities. 

Over the years, Trinity Square’s spe- 
cial talents have also been seen and 
admired by many theatergoers around 
the country through its visits to New 
York, Philadelphia, Phoenix, Boston. and 
Washington, It has developed into a 
company of national stature with a rep- 
utation for presenting the finest theatri- 
cal productions. 

This distinguished honor, bestowed on 
Trinity Square by colleagues in the 
theater community, is an event that all 
of us who know the company are tre- 
mendously proud of. 


I want to extend my warmest congra- 
tulations to the entire company with a 
special salute to its founder and continu- 
ing director, Adrian Hall. for this im- 
pressive and well-deserved award. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle from the Providence Journal of June 
9. 1981 about Trinity Sauare’s special 


Tony award be printed in th 
tiie soln e Recorp at 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Tony For TRINITY 

Even with their assorted demurrals and 
sniffs at the commercialism of it all, most 
of the Trinity Square Repertory Company 
must have been quietly pleased. The special 
Tony award they received on Sunday gave 
added lustre to their growing reputation as 
a theater ensemble of the first rank. The 
honor is deserved, as thousands of New Eng- 
land Trinity-goers would attest, and the 
national attention won't hurt a bit. 

There even are likely pluses, beyond the 
satisfaction of getting another enthusiastic 
national notice. The Tony’s publicity may 
help at the box office, may bring new tele- 
vision appearances and even could help 
Trinity Rep withstand pressure for cuts in 
the grants it depends on from the National 
Endowment for the Arts. Being justly proud 
of the award is fine, but the practical bene- 
fits could prove of greater value. 

Trinity's Tony also underscores the notable 
achievements of regional theater generally. 
As devoted playgoers and discerning critics 
have realized for years, New York has no 
monopoly on theater of quality. When a 
regional company such as Trinity Rep can 
offer brilliant theater in rich diversity, with 
virtually every production done with imag- 
ination and high professionalism, then the 
whole of the American theater gains. Rhode 
Island is remarkably fortunate to have such 
a company in residence, and we're proud to 
let the rest of the country know it. 


MORTGAGE REVENUE BONDS: MAK- 
ING HOUSING MORE AFFORDABLE 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I am pleased 
to join Senators Sasser, BAKER, BUMPERS, 
Pryor, and Packwoop in sponsoring 
S. 1348, a bill to bring about much needed 
changes in the Mortgage Subsidy Bond 
Tax Act of 1980. 

Homeownership is a much sought 
after goal for nearly all Americans. To- 
day, however, prospective home buyers 
find themselves caught in a seemingly 
endless cycle of high interest rates. Most 
American families today, seeking to pur- 
chase their first homes, are simply priced 
right out of the market by interest rates, 
a situation which has had a devastating 
impact on the homebuilding and real 
estate industries. 

Mortgage revenue bonds have worked 
well in the past in enabling lower and 
moderate income citizens to purchase 
their own homes. Last year, in the Mort- 
gage Subsidy Bond Tax Act, the Congress 
attempted to place reasonable restric- 
tions on the use of these bonds, to target 
the limited number of low interest mort- 
gages to those most in need of the sub- 
sidy. 

Several of the constraints contained 
in last year’s legislation have proved to 
be unworkable from the standpoint of 
the State housing agencies which admin- 
ister the mortgage revenue bond pro- 
grams. 

Consequently, bond issues have 
dropped dramatically, because of the 
financial and legal uncertainties created 
by last year’s legislative action. 

In enacting the Mortgage Subsidy 
Bond Tax Act, Congress did not intend 
to completely shut down this important 
housing program, although it appears 
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that this could eventually happen un- 
less we act to further clarify the status 
of these bonds. S. 1348 will remove vari- 
ous technical and legal problems which 
have prevented the State housing agen- 
cies from resuming a full scale mortgage 
revenue bond program, but this legisla- 
tion will not undermine or alter the re- 
strictions Congress wisely put on this 
program last year. 

My own State of Rhode Island has 
been a national leader in the use of 
mortgage revenue bonds. Since its incep- 
tion, the Rhode Island Housing and 
Mortgage Finance Agency has issued 
over $1.1 billion in bonds, assisting thou- 
sands of Rhode Islanders to own their 
own homes, where they otherwise would 
have been unable to achieve this goal be- 
cause of high interest rates. 

A sound mortgage revenue bond pro- 
gram is essential in Rhode Island, help- 
ing people to purchase their own homes, 
creating jobs in the construction indus- 
try, and expanding the local economy. 

The demand for housing in Rhode Is- 
land is increasing at an unprecedented 
rate, as it is nationally, as new house- 
holds enter the homebuying market each 
year. 

One of the key problems in meeting 
this demand for new housing is afford- 
ability for the first time homebuyer. The 
modifications contained in S. 1348 will 
permit the mortgage revenue bond pro- 
gram to continue meeting this need, and 
I hope that the Finance Committee will 
schedule early action on this legislation. 


WARREN CHRISTOPHER AND THE 
“LESSONS OF IRAN” 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, this Nation 
suffered through a terrible ordeal when 
53 of our citizens were taken and held 
hostage in Iran. Such a tragedy must 
never be allowed to happen again—we 
must learn from that horrible experience 
in order to avoid its repetition elsewhere. 

Warren Christopher, the former Dep- 
uty Secretary of State who negotiated 
the agreement that brought our people 
home safely, has recently made an im- 
portant contribution to that learning 
process. 

In an address to the Los Angeles 
County Bar Association on May 26, Mr. 
Christopher set forth very cogently what 
he believes are the “Lessons of Iran.” 

Among the lessons Mr. Christopher 
draws from the hostage crisis is the wis- 
dom of seeking negotiated settlements 
for international disputes. He emphasizes 
that, as was the case in this instance, 
negotiations can sometimes lead to a 
peaceful resolution of the problem with- 
out entailing any concessions on the part 
of the United States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Christopher’s thoughtful 
and thought-provoking address be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LESSONS OF IRAN 
(By Warren Christopher) 

“Bad times have scientific value,” Emer- 
son wrote. These are occasions a good learn- 
er would not miss.” 
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All of us, especially the people directly 
affected, would have preferred to miss the 
hostage ordeal in Iran, But it is there, sit- 
ting squarely astride our collective memory. 
We had best learn from it what we can. 

Perhaps we are now ready to begin that 
process. The hostages have been home for 
some four months. The national sense of 
relief is dispersing; the celebrations have 
ended. Possibly even our sense of outrage 
toward the Iranians is beginning to abate. 
We may be approaching the level of detach- 
ment necessary to comprehend the crisis 
more fully. 

There are five broad areas in which I think 
the Iran crisis holds valuable lessons. 

First, the Iran experience should encour- 
age a sense of realism in our dealings with 
developing countries. For their internal 
politics are shaped almost wholly by inter- 
nal forces, and very little by external pres- 
sures. A wise nation, however powerful, un- 
derstands the peril it invites in confronting 
the will of another people, Outside powers 
have an affect, if any, only at the margins. 

The reasons the late Shah's regime shat- 
tered so swiftly are complex and cumulative. 
While there were impressive economic 
achievements, deep inequities remained and 
corruption was rampant. Too little attention 
was paid to religion and tradition. Political 
rights were limited so rigidly for so long 
that people throughout the country—direct- 
ly or through family or friends—had been 
personally touched by official repression the 
Shah was seen to have sponsored. And the 
gap between the governing group and those 
governed remained awesome. 

Whatever the cause, by 1978 the Shah's 
collapse had become inexorable. By then 
there was probably nothing that he or we 
could do to prevent it. 

Some argue that the hostage crisis would 
never have happened if we had, in the first 
place, “stood by our friend,” the Shah. But 
there was no way to do that, short of shoot- 
ing our way in and occupying the country 
with full military force. 

Alternatively, there were suggestions that 
we should have encouraged repressive action 
by the Iranian military, in the context of 
a military coup against the Shah. 

Either course would have caused wide- 
spread bloodshed. And neither would have 
worked. For such policies would have meant 
siding against most of the Iranian people, 
who then had the idyllic expectation, and 
not the subsequent reality, of Khomeini’s 
rule. 

We should be thankful President Carter 
had the wisdom to reject such options. They 
retain some adherents only because they were 
not selected and we were spared their con- 
sequences. 

There is also a lesson here for our broader 
approach in the developing world. We must 
take care to recall that our relations are 
with countries, not just with leaders. We 
need to broaden our contacts, to make sure 
that all elements of the population under- 
stand our purposes. We must guard against 
the tendency to identify so narrowly with 
the personalities in power that we neglect 
cross-currents of opinion taking sway among 
the people they rule. Unfortunately, there 
are too many examples of that tendency in 
U.S. policy around the world today. 

In a second broad area, the Iran crisis 
offers lessons for our international strategy, 
in similar conditions and also more generally. 

I take sharp issue with those who claim 
our country lost face because we did not 
somehow force“ Iran to surrender the hos- 
tages. The most common formulation is that 
we should have issued an ultimatum: if the 
hostages were not released by a date certain, 
Iran would have been bombed or invaded. 

But consider the probable effects: 

The murder of the hostages; 

Greater internal and international sym- 
pathy, even prestige, for Khomeini; 
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An end to the international condemnation 
of iran, and perhaps a shift of international 
opinion in Iran's favor; 

Disruption cf petroleum exports from the 
Middle East; 

And to crown all of these, a probable 
American entanglement in an Iranian civil 
war. 

However satisfying it might have felt to 
follow our stormier impulses, I fail to see how 
such results would have served American 
interests. 

Speaking more broadly, I have yet to see a 
coherent alternative plan or proposal that 
would have been likely to force the Iranians 
to release the hostages. 

I also take issue with those who contend 
we should never negotiate over hostages. 

It is a mistake to equate talking with mak- 
ing concessions. On the contrary, we can and 
should refuse, as we did in this case, to make 
concessions that imply any form of victory 
for the kidnappers. We must resolutely resist 
the kind of outcome that could invite similar 
acts in the future. 

But a presentation that shows our resolve 
can produce an agreement that withholds 
concessions and still saves lives. 

Circumstances will differ from case to case. 
Sometimes a bold and skillful strike can be 
successful, as at Entebbe. But there will be 
other less propitious times as well. We must 
be prepared to adapt our strategy to suit the 
circumstances. A rigid “never negotiate” pos- 
ture limits the government's ability to find 
an acceptable outcome. Any predetermined 
strategy, slavishly followed, could draw us to 
nightmarish results. 

I believe we should grasp, as a central 
lesson of the crisis, the wisdom in seeking 
negotiated settlements to international 
disputes. 

That principle was sorely tested in Iran. 
Khomeini had called the United States the 
“Great Satan” and had forbidden any diplo- 
matic contact with us. We had enormously 
complex and painful issues, and no one with 
whom to raise them. 

Nevertheless, in the end it was not the 
force of our arms, but the force of our argu- 
ments—and our economic and diplomatic 
leverage—that ultimately prevailed. 

I recall this not to credit any person, least 
of all myself, but to celebrate the importance 
of negotiation. To be sure, the Algerian will- 
ingness to mediate, the continuing internal 
turmoil in Iran, the political evolution there, 
the Iran-Iraq war—these and other factors 
had a bearing. But the policy of steady, 
methodical probing for a negotiated result 
is what brought this crisis to an end. 

This is a fact worth recalling when we 
weigh our national budgets. Most diplomacy 
is conducted out of the public eye, and is 
neither glamorous nor sensational. As we 
build our defenses, we must also maintain 
the strength of the American Foreign Serv- 
ice where our national policies are designed 
and placed in effect. In a world where most 
things are done by persuasion, even the 
strongest arms cannot substitute for a clear, 
convincing voice. 

Unfortunately, our budgets do not now 
reflect this truth. As the military threat 
grows, our defense budget rises accordingly. 
But as diplomatic challenges multiply, our 
professional Foreign Service remains the 
same or declines. In 1960, we had diplomatic 
relations with 81 countries; now we deal with 
53 more—but with the same number of pro- 
fessional diplomats in the State Department 
that we had two decades ago. And they must 
deal not only with 53 more countries, but 
on a wider range of harder issues than ever 
before. 

We also must take care to retain the peo- 
ple—the men and women of the Foreign 
Service—whose wisdom and experience have 
been at the heart of our foreign policy suc- 
cesses, including the resolution of the host- 
age issue. I have never worked with a more 
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capable, devoted and imaginative group of 
professionals. Therefore, I am concerned by 
reports that some of our best career officers, 
who served prominently during the last Ad- 
ministration, have yet to be assigned to new 
posts commensurate with their abilities and 
stature. This trend may lead to the early re- 
tirement of many of the ablest professionals 
in the Foreign Service, depriving the coun- 
try of incomparable experience and intellec- 
tual talent. 

In short, it is foolish policy and false econ- 
omy to fail to give strong support to this 
indispensable national asset. 

Along with the worth of diplomacy, the 
Iran negotiations underscored the impor- 
tance of persistence and steadiness in foreign 
policy—of being prepared to wait, if neces- 
sary, until an issue is ripe for resolution. 

Over the early months of the crisis it be- 
came clear that the hostage timetable would 
depend, in large part, upon the march of 
events in Iran that were wholly beyond our 
control. The most important was the emer- 
gence of authoritative leaders who could 
speak for Iran. It was not until August 1980, 
10 months after the hostages were seized, 
that Iran had a Parliament with power to act 
on the issue, and it was many weeks more 
before the lines of authority were clear 
enough for serious talks. During those long, 
painful months it was crucial not to be 
goaded by frustration into an unwise course 
of action. 

There are a number of lessons here: 

In a turbulent world, there will inevitably 
be other instances where problems urgently 
need solving but we can only see the faintest 
glimmer of how it might be done. It is right 
to be impatient over such things as human 
suffering, war, and injustice. But we need to 
develop a capacity for steadiness, not in the 
sense that we accept things as they are, but 
to bring a constancy to the effort to change 
them. 

In difficult specific circumstances, like 
those in Iran, government should avoid 
building up expectations of early success— 
lest the pressure to act quickly, even if im- 
providently, become irresistible. We must 
not let the calendar be an ally of the oppo- 
site camp. 

At the same time the press and public need 
to understand that a shortage of news does 
not necessarily signify an absence of progress. 
The economic and diplomatic sanctions we 
and others applied on Iran had a cumulative 
effect. They played a vital role in the growth 
of a consensus in Iran that a settlement 
would serve Iran’s interests. So on that score 
we were making headway even when we ap- 
peared to be dead in the water. 

A wider understanding of such a phenom- 
enon could lead to greater national steadi- 
ness, and thus to more realistic and effective 
diplomacy. 

In a third area, the Iran crisis reminded 
us of the perilous circumstances in which 
our diplomats often must perform. Are there 
better ways to protect them, to prevent take- 
overs like that in Iran? 

Certainly there are ways to improve our 
posture: 

Structural improvements and tightened 
procedures can make embassies more de- 
fensible, and a program of that kind is 
underway. 

Marine guard contingents can be rein- 
forced. 

We can thin down embassy staffs, or evac- 
uate, in times of crisis. In Iran, our official 
staff was cut from over 1400 personnel before 
mi revolution to about 70 in November of 
1979. 

We can work through international insti- 
tutions for rules that make sanctions auto- 
matic when governments either condone ter- 
rorism or engage in such conduct themselves. 

But we cannot reduce the risks to zero. 
Under international law, the ultimate re- 
sponsibility for the security of diplomatic 
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missions rests with the host country. That 
is the only practical course. Transforming 
our embassies into fortresses, or attempting 
to ring them with massive defenses of our 
own, would defeat much of their purpose. 

So as we do what we can do to improve 
security, we should also pay special tribute 
to the gallantry of our Marine guards around 
the world. And we should recognize that it 
takes courage—as well as skill—to be a dip- 
lomat in today’s world. 

Fourth, the Iran hostage crisis also brought 
home—in a very tangible and immediate 
way—out stake in global institutions and in 
the structure of international law. 

Tt has become the fashion to belittle the 
United Nations as a constructive force in 
world affairs. Indeed, the shortcomings of the 
UN system were all too apparent in the hos- 
tage ordeal. UN sanctions against Iran were 
thwarted by an opportunistic Soviet veto. 
There was no effective way to enforce the 
orders of the World Court that the hostages 
had been seized illegally and should be re- 
leased immediately. Missions to Iran by Sec- 
retary General Waldheim and by a special 
five-member UN commission also proved 
futile. 

Yet for all of these failings, the interna- 
tional community still played an indispens- 
able role. 

At the practical level, the solutions to 
complex aspects of the negotiations were 
found in established international practice, 
such as the rules of the UN Commission on 
International Trade Law. The existence of 
settled, neutral procedures was a great help 
in expediting the negotiations. 

Even more fundamentally, the political in- 
fluence of the United Nations was felt at 
crucial times. From the outset, the General 
Assembly and Security Council resolutions 
and the International Court of Justice rul- 
ings deprived Iran of any pretense that it 
was pursuing just claims in a legitimate way 
against the United States. The resulting iso- 
lation contributed to the pressure on the 
Iranian government. 

By the same token, our pursuit of the is- 
sue through the United Nations legal ma- 
chinery stirred international sympathy for 
our cause. Our course strengthened the in- 
clination of scores of countries—some in 
public, some yery quietly—to help us with 
diplomacy of their own. In addition, when 
we imposed sanctions in April of 1980, most 
countries treated those as legitimate steps. 
By pursuing all lawful means, we built in- 
creased respect both for the law and for our- 
selves. 

The United Nations environment ulti- 
mately produced a crucial turning point. In 
mid-October, Prime Minister Rajai visited 
the United Nations and sought to focus 
world attention on Iran's grievances in its 
conflict with Iraq. But he played to a cold 
house at the UN. He was told repeatedly that 
Iran could expect no support from the world 
community as long as the American hostages 
remained in confinement. Impressed by the 
UN experience, he took back to Iran a new 
appreciation of Iran’s isolation and its stake 
in ending the crisis. 

These are events to keep in mind as we 
contemplate the worth of the United Nations 
and our participation tn it. I do not suggest 
by any means that criticism ought to be si- 
lenced. But we also ought to see beyond the 
dreary sameness of General Assembly de- 
bates. We ought to recognize that the United 
Nations and its affiliated institutions do far 
more than vent the anger of the developing 
world. Indeed, they serve our interest in 
world stability, grounded on the rule of law. 

Finally, I believe the crisis in Iran demon- 
strated the continuing role of our values 
in our relations with the rest of the world. 

It was our system's inherent concern for 
human life that caused the government to 
undertake a massive effort in 1979 to evacu- 
ate tens of thousands of private Americans 
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from Iran, and to reduce sharply the diplo- 
matic contingent there. 

From the beginning, our values at home 
also helped define the boundaries of the ne- 
gotiations. For example, our government 
could not agree simply to seize any of the 
Shah's assets we could find and turn them 
over to Iran. On that issue our bottom line 
was due process of law. It was immovable. 

Indeed, it was largely our respect for indi- 
vidual lives that made this a crisis. 

Had we cared less about individual human 
lives, the holding of fifty-three hostages 
would not have held the entire nation's at- 
tention. Had we cared less, we might simply 
have written off the people and looked for 
ways to punish their captors. But our con- 
cern about the hostages made it unthinkable 
for us to deal with the crisis in a callous or 
cynical manner. 

Our respect for human life also provides 
the essential context for any dealing with 
terrorists in the future. 

We must never be overanxious, The hand 
of terrorists should not be strengthened. We 
must be prepared to wait for a settlement 
as long as it takes—making it clear all the 
while where the responsibility lies for the 
safety of people held captive. 

But beyond that, I do not believe we can, 
or should, pretend complacency about the 
lives involved. For such a choice would trade 
& principle—and a sacred one—for a tactic. 

This can be an excruciating issue. Our 
values make it harder to operate in situa- 
tions where others are not so constrained, 
where the adversary is often cruel and in- 
humane. 

But our values also define us. For our own 
sake, and also to foster the kind of under- 
standing we want among the people of the 
world, I think we want to keep and protect 
our unique definition. 

There are compensations as well as costs 
to a foreign policy built on ideals. In South- 
west Asia, the world had been presented a 
striking contrast between our approach and 
that of the Soviet Union, whose forces con- 
tinue still to spill the blood of nationalists 
in Afghanistan. While we have been re- 
strained, the Soviets have inflicted their 
bloody preference in dictators on a non- 
aligned neighbor. Where we have abided by 
the rule of law, the Soviets have attempted 
to impose the rule of raw power on a weaker 
state. 


That message has not been lost on other 
countries and peoples. The Soviet star in the 
Third World plummeted in the months fol- 
lowing the invasion, and ours, correspond- 
ingly, has risen. Again, the message for us 
in this surely is not that we should copy 
the tactics and standards of our rivals, but 
that we should spotlight and celebrate the 
difference. From such a comparison, we can 
only emerge the stronger and more respected. 

Using the sharpened vision of hindsight— 
and the cooling influence of time—lI offer 
these few thoughts as a tentative assessment 
of the hostage crisis. What is their sum? 

The crisis gave us the chance to grow wiser 
in our dealings with the developing world. 

It underscored for us the importance of 
steady diplomacy in pursuit of our inter- 
ests, in contrast to the impetuous resort to 
force where its use would damage our 
interests. S 

It drew our attention to the great contri- 
butions, and the legitimate needs, of our 
diplomatic service. 

It brought back to us a tangible return 
from the international community we have 
supported. 

And in more ways than one, for us and 
others, the hostage crisis displayed and tested 
American ideals—and they were found 
worthy. 

As I have reflected on that last night in 
Algiers, remembering the relief and exhilara- 
tion as the hostages came down the ramp 
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alive and remarkedly healthy, I have been 
reinforced in the conviction that the long, 
difficult, and often frustrating course we fol- 
lowed was the right course for America. 

Now I hope we will examine that experi- 
ence, honestly and carefully, neither to claim 
credit nor to cast blame. For it holds lessons 
that will make our society stronger and our 
foreign policy more successful. 


That is the right course for America too. 
And there could be no better tribute to those 
who suffered long months of torment in the 
service of their country than to learn the 
lessons of Iran. 


THE MURDER OF LIDICE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Writers’ War Board, in 1942, eloquently 
told us why we should stop genocide. To- 
day is the 40th anniversary of the Li- 
dice massacre, and here is what the 
Writers’ War Board wrote in 1942: 


On June 10th, 1941, the German Govern- 
ment proudly and formally announced to the 
world that its picked murderers had razed 
the tiny village of Lidice, Czechoslovakia, to 
the ground; destroyed every structure in- 
cluding the ancient Church of St. Margar- 
et's; killed every man (including the priest) 
and fifty-two women; driven the surviving 
women off to “concentration-camps"; and 
herded the children into “educational in- 
stitutions.” Lidice, they proclaimed, was now 
forever erased from the map and the mem- 
ory of the world. This deed they did because 
of an unproved suspicion that the village 
had transiently harbored the executioners 
of the Hangman, Heydrich. 


The crime of Lidice is but one of a long 
and horrible list of crimes. In Jugoslavia, 
Poland, France, Norway, Belgium, Holland, 
Luxembourg, Greece, China, the Philippines, 
the Axis joyfully created ten thousand Li- 
dices, murdered, brutalized, tortured, cas- 
trated innocent millions. These are not 
“atrocity stories.” They are facts—facts the 
Axis governments themselves announced 
with formal pride. The murder of all the 
innocent Lidices of the world is their reli- 
gion. It is what they believe in. It is their 
form of pleasure, as other men take pleasure 
in nature or play or love or family, life or 
art. They like murder. 


Two days after the news of Lidice reached 
America, the Writers' War Board at its reg- 
ular meeting resolved to do all in its power 
to make sure that Lidice, far from beltig 
destroyed, would never be forgotten. It has 
helped to do many things that this immor- 
talizing of Lidice might be accomplished. 
One of them was to ask a great poet, Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, whether she would write a 
poem about Lidice. Miss Millay answered the 
call with this long and deeply moving dra- 
matic verse-narrative. Many will think it is 
one of the finest pieces of true propaganda 
to come out of the war. 

The radio version was given its successful 
premiere over the National Broadcasting 
Company network on the evening of October 
19th, with a distinguished cast. 


Mr. President, I read the first few lines 

of Edna St. Vincent Millay’s poem: 

Ye martyred peoples of this maddened planet, 

This Earth, which like a moth about the sun 

Today does whirl, as if it would itself 

Its own destruction wreak, seeking to fall 

In flame from out its orbit, and between 

Its sister worlds be seen no more at all: 

Human disaster on so vast a scale 

The mind can not conceive; 

Country by country, town by town, 

Village by village, the hurt mind reads down 
the painful page 

In search of symbols—symbols of the proud, 
the fearless 

Resistance of free men to the tyrannic rage. 
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The ruthless act, the edict too inhuman, al- 
most, to believe. 

Unflinching Freedom, sane and tearless: 

Let now your never to be numbered fact-by- 
fact prodigious glories 

Shine forth in one fierce light against this 
guilty age... 

And guide our groping children, born in 
darkness; be their bright 

And hopeful heritage. 


Mr. President, today, we in the Senate 
keep the world waiting by refusing to 
ratify the Genocide Convention. What 
are we waiting for? It is time we acted. 


ISRAEL'S RAID ON IRAQ’S 
NUCLEAR INSTALLATION 


Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, within 
hours after Israel’s action against Iraq’s 
nuclear installation, many rushed to 
judgment criticizing Israel. In my opin- 
ion, the complicated considerations and 
counterconsiderations required much 
analysis before judgment is entered; and 
beyond that, the critical questions per- 
sist on the Middle East and how to deal 
with emerging nuclear capabilities in the 
hands of many nations. 

Some of the background facts are 
worthy of special attention: 

Iraq stated in its official government 
newspaper, Al Tawrah, that: 

The Iranian people should not fear the 
Iraqi nuclear reactor which is not intended 
to be used against Iran but against “the 
Zionist enemy.” 


Iraq has been developing a rapid and 
massive nuclear program without a con- 
comitant commercial nuclear plan. 

Israel had issued repeated warnings 
against the development of the Iraqi 


reactor. 

U.S. opposition to the nuclear assist- 
ance offered to Iraq by France and Italy 
had gone unheeded. 

As noted in yesterday’s Washington 
Post editorial: 

Americans . . . were not prepared to fight 
the French on that (France’s supplying Iraq 
with a nuclear reactor) and ... no relief 
from the West was forthcoming. 


As noted in today’s Washington Star 
editorial: 
It constitutes the ultimate terrorism to 


menace another nation with nuclear 
attack. 


Iraq has declared itself in a constant 
state of war with Israel since 1948. 

Iraq has consistently refused to sign or 
negotiate any type of agreement with 
Israel. 

Iraq persists in refusing to refer to 
Israel by name but rather as the “Zionist 
entity.” 

Iraq has repeatedly called for the de- 
struction of the State of Israel. 

Iraq continues to supply and finance 
terrorist organizations that act against 
Israel. 

Iraq ignored international law several 
months ago by attacking Iran without 
provocation. 

In the light of these facts, consider 
some questions raised by common law, 
legal doctrines which may be applicable 
or at least suggest principles of fairness 
in the international field: 

First, did Israel act reasonably on the 
recognized international law principle of 
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self-help in the face of the danger 
posed by Iraq's statement of intent to use 
nuclear force against Israel; 

Second, are the law of self-defense, 
which is a complete defense to a charge 
of murder in our courts, and the doctrine 
of “reasonable force” applicable in the 
international field to this situation, con- 
sidering the threats and the capability to 
carry them out; 

Third, given Iraq’s statement of intent 
that its nuclear force was designed for 
use against Israel and the imminent de- 
velopment of an atomic bomb capability, 
was there not the joinder of “opportunity 
and inclination” which justified Israel’s 
conclusion that its very existence was 
jeopardized; and 

Fourth, by analogy to its customary 
application in civil matters, does the 
established doctrine of “anticipatory 
breach” have application to this situa- 
tion where the facts show compelling 
reason to conclude that devastating ac- 
tion was planned by Iraq, especially 
where inaction by Israel would be irre- 
versible? 

I do not pretend to have the answers 
to these questions; I am not sure that 
all are technically relevant; I do believe 
these questions and others should be 
raised and considered. 

The judgment of world public opinion 
requires careful consideration of these 
and other issues including the acts of 
commission and omission by the world’s 
leaders on the events which preceded 
Sunday’s raid. 

While Israel's conduct should not 
escape judgment, whether to condone or 
condemn, the future is more important 
than the past. In order to preclude each 
nation from making and executing its 
own judgments, stronger and more effec- 
tive international accords must be 
fashioned by agreement among nations 
on the realization that nuclear holocaust 
mandates limitations of nuclear capa- 
bilities. India’s concern for Pakistan’s 
nuclear power and the Soviet Union's 
concern for China’s nuclear power as 
well as United States-Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics relations require ap- 
propriate limitations and control with 
effective inspection. 

In the Middle East, it is essential that 
the security of all nations be guaranteed. 
It is intolerable that Iraq refers to Israel 
as the “Zionist entity” unwilling to recog- 
nize Israel’s existence, let alone renounce 
the repeated declarations to destroy the 
State of Israel. The events of the past few 
days put us all on notice that there may 
not be too many days left to act effec- 
tively on these issues. 

Therefore, I suggest the United States 
take the lead in seeking a summit meet- 
ing of all nations supplying nuclear tech- 
nology to develop a joint plan for halting 
the spread of nuclear weapons. Agree- 
ment among these nuclear powers is 
needed forthwith. It should be followed 
soon by adoption of a new international 
treaty or action to close serious gaps in 
the existing agreements on nuclear non- 
proliferation which do not, in fact, fully 
cover situations in which nations may be 
developing nuclear weapons capabilities. 


Only in this way can we be sure to keep 
the peace. Only in this way can we pre- 
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vent the risk of preemptive strikes 
against nuclear facilities and prevent nu- 
clear terror from being practiced by na- 
tions which show extreme hostility to a 
neighboring state. 


COMMANDER MICHAEL K. HEINZ, 
U.S. NAVY 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, tomorrow 
the U.S. Navy will dedicate the headquar- 
ters building of the joint services explo- 
sive ordnance program in Indian Head, 
Md., in memory of its former command- 
ing officer, Michael K. Heinz. 

Commander Heinz was born in Claflin, 
Kans., and Mrs. Heinz, Nancy Jane, now 
lives in Winfield, Kans. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my dedication remarks be 
printed in full. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR BoB DOLE—DEDICATION 
OF THE HEINZ BUILDING 

In words that ring tragically true down 
through the centuries, Plato warned us, 
“only the dead have seen the end of war.” 
Such words are elevated by the sacrifice and 
heroism that have been displaced by self- 
less men who defend their homes and protect 
the ideals that make life worth living. 

Michael K. Heinz, of Claflin, Kansas, was 
such a man, and his loss is hard to take. 
America can hardly spare soldiers like Mike 
Heinz. He loved the Navy, and lavished on 
it all the ability and imagination that were 
his hallmarks. In the jungles of Vietnam, 
he bolstered a reputation for bravery. He 
won & host of medals and, even more im- 
portant, he won the respect and affection of 
every man he dealt with. 

Commander Heinz was still in the spring- 
time of his life when named to command 
the facility whose headquarters hereafter 
will bear his name. This made his tragic 
death only a few months later all the harder 
to accept. Mike Heinz proved again the truth 
of the old adage that warns us: The good die 
young. But it is the quality of his life, and 
not the suddenness of his death, that re- 
mains with us, easing the pain and inspir- 
ing others who follow in his path. In an age 
sadly lacking in heroics, Commander Heinz 
was a genuine hero, At a time when many 
Americans wonder if we haven’t become too 
self-absorbed to provide the world with the 
leadership it craves, Commander Heinz sac- 
rificed supremely. He gave his life to the 
country he loved second only to Nancy Jane, 
and in doing so, he epitomized the noblest 
of traditions of America’s citizen soldiers. 

As a Kansan, I feel honored to have shared 
a home-land with such a man. As an Amer- 
ican, I am stirred to great pride and con- 
fidence in the future by the knowledge that 
this is a land still capable of producing men 
like Michael Heinz. To those who knew and 
loyed him, the years may seem lonely—but 
memories never die, and examples such as 
his only gain luster with time. If we re- 
member and then practice the ideals of his 
life, then Michael Heinz will always be with 
us. If we emulate his courage and his de- 
votion to duty, then he will have a monument 
even greater than the building that bears his 
name. He gave everything for us and we can 
do nothing less for his memory. 


TARGETING PART OF THE BUSINESS 
TAX CUT TO SMALL AND INDE- 
PENDENT BUSINESSES 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join several of my colleagues 
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in introducing Senate Resolution 151 ex- 
pressing the sense of the Senate that at 
least 15 percent of any business tax cut 
enacted this year be targeted to small 
and independent businesses. 

There has been a lot of talk in recent 
months about the need to develop new 
policies in Government to create a 
healthier climate for business to encour- 
age increased investment and greater 
growth in productivity. 

We have a new President who has 
pledged to unleash this Nation’s com- 
petitive forces and restore the economic 
incentives of capitalism that have made 
this country so prosperous. But what is 
the reason for the popularity behind 
these economic programs—what is the 
purpose behind these goals? 

It is, more than anything else, in my 
opinion, to raise the general level of pros- 
perity in this country by bringing infia- 
tion under control and creating new jobs. 

Nobody can argue with these goals— 
everybody wants an end to inflation and 
unemployment. But the question is— 
how? What are the best policies to 
pursue? 

We can look at certain figures and see 
where economic rejuvenation occurs and 
then target our tax policies in that direc- 
tion. I can cite a page full of statistics 
indicating the major role small business 
plays in our economy, but one set of 
statistics is especially telling—the figures 
showing small business’ impact upon job 
creation. 

Somewhere between 80 and 85 percent 
of all new jobs are created by firms with 
less than 100 employees. 

Around 55 percent of all new jobs are 
created by independent businesses with 
less than 20 employees. These figures in- 
dicate to me that small business must 
drive us down the road to economic re- 
covery. If we are to bring inflation under 
control and end high unemployment 
through tax policy, that policy should be 
directed toward small business. 

Every year thousands of new busi- 
nesses are started across this country 
and every year thousands of small busi- 
nesses fail. That is, of course, the nature 
of capitalism, where entrepreneurs as- 
sume risk and find economic rewards 
from those risks. But Government policy 
should not be a factor contributing to 
business failure. 

Rather, we in Congress, should pursue 
tax policies that assist small businesses 
in creating the jobs and technology that 
will bring the Nation prosperity. 

The 1980 White House Conference on 
Small Business identified capital forma- 
tion as the single greatest problem con- 
fronting small business. Five of the con- 
ference’s top 10 recommendations dealt 
with capital formation problems. 

In its report of the President, the Com- 
mission stated: 

Inflation is also squeezing small com- 
panies’ cash flows by pushing up costs, in- 
flating the value of inventories, and expand- 
ing accounts receivable. Small companies’ 
traditional recourse is to borrow, but cur- 
rent credit policy has pushed interest rates 
to historic highs that few small companies 
can afford. 

In short, small businesses are being rav- 
aged both by the illness and by the putative 
cure: By inflation and by the Federal Reserve 
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Board's measures to fight inflation. And small 
companies have neither the internal re- 
sources nor the access to national and in- 
ternational money markets that big com- 
panies have to fall back on. 


The Tax Reduction Act of 1980, ap- 
proved almost unanimously last fall by 
the Senate Finance Committee, at- 
tempted to treat these capital forma- 
tion and retention problems. The bill 
would have eased cash flow problems by 
reducing and broadening the corporate 
tax rates and increasing the maximum 
accumulated earnings credit and the in- 
vestment tax credit for used property. 

In addition, needed capital would have 
been attracted to small businesses by 
provisions in the bill to reduce the cap- 
ital gains tax, to increase the maximum 
number of subchapter S shareholders, 
and to liberalize the employee stock 
ownership plan tax credits. 

The bill would have given small busi- 
nesses a 13 percent share of the business 
tax cut in 1982 and that is exactly what 
must be a part of the tax reduction 
package Congress will be considering 
this summer. 

The stability of the small business 
community is a key determinant of the 
economic health of our Nation. Study 
after study has documented the superior 
quality of the innovation, productivity 
and efficiency of the small business com- 
munity. The self-reliant spirit of private 
enterprise has paid our Nation handsome 
dividends, both in material wealth and 
national character. 

Despite these successes, the climate for 
new, small and independent businesses 
has deteriorated badly. The trend has 
been for the big to get bigger at the ex- 
pense of the small. The problems small 
businessmen face in retaining capital are 
astonishing. The cash flow difficulties are 
leading increasingly to bankruptcies. 

Mr. President, the small business com- 
munity is the backbone of the free enter- 
prise system as we know it in this coun- 
try. Small business should be guaranteed 
a portion of the tax bill which we will 
soon consider. Not only does this sector 
need such relief, but small business will 
return great dividends in the economic 
growth of the country. 


NO MONEY TO WASTE—EVEN IN 
DEFENSE 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, yesterday 
every Senator was given a copy of a little 
green book. I just happen to have my 
little green book with me. It contains the 
familiar story of the little guy going up 
against the big guy—and as the Ameri- 
can people all too commonly have come 
to expect, the big, bad guy is once again 
our own Federal Government. Through 
this booklet Julie Research Labs has at- 
tempted to call to the attention of those 
who have been given the responsibility 
to monitor our huge bureaucracy, this 
story of a miscarriage of justice. 

Julie designed an advanced equipment 
calibration system for the Army Missile 
Command and submitted the lowest bid 
to a 1974 Army request for proposal so- 
liciting bidders to supply such equip- 
ment. 

Yet the Army rejected this bid even 
though the Julie system would be seven 
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times more efficient and save the United 
States as much as $600 million—and it 
has apparently been trying to cover up 
this colossal blunder ever since by using 
every bureaucratic trick in the book, in- 
cluding drawn-out investigations, de- 
layed response to congressional inquiries, 
and misrepresentations. 

This green book represents a unique 
approach to try and get someone to lis- 
ten to Julie and help them “buck city 
hall.” It is written in a quick, lively style, 
punctuated throughout by humorous car- 
toons like a comic book. I am not sure 
whether this is evidence that, after all 
that has happened, Julie still has a 
sense of humor or that it is an indication 
of what they feel is the intellectual level 
oe people they are trying to deal 
with. 

A GAO investigation was eventually 
launched that found that Julie’s claims 
were essentially correct—it also reported 
that information the Army supplied to 
GAO, Congress, and Julie was inconsist- 
ent, dilatory in the extreme in being sup- 
plied, and less than candid. Meanwhile 
the Army’s calibration level has alleged- 
ly fallen into the totally unacceptable 
64 percent range. 

We are prepared to launch a much- 
needed increase in defense spending, af- 
ter many years of neglect. There have 
been many critics however who question 
if the Defense Department can efficient- 
ly spend the new money without wasting 
much of it. The Senator from Kansas 
has not been one of those critics. 

There are desperate needs across the 
board in our military establishment for 
more nearly adequate funding of train- 
ing, supplies, ammunition, compensation, 
habitation, and repair facilities, not to 
mention the big ticket items like new 
ships, aircraft, and advanced weapon 
systems. The mandate President Reagan 
received for upgrading our military will 
vanish if decisions such as the Army’s 
on Julie’s calibration equipment become 
the rule—a rule which in this case repre- 
sents a loss to the taxpayer in the neigh- 
borhood of half a billion dollars. 

COVER UP OR SAVE HALF A BILLION 


The question here is not whether or 
not the Army is fallible and could make 
an incorrect procurement decision. No, 
the issue is that once having been shown 
how egregiously and stupidly they erred, 
the Army still refused to acknowledge 
the mistake or rectify it, in the process 
saving millions of dollars. So blatantly 
has the Pentagon tried to cover up or 
obscure this episode that it is almost 
more charitable to abscribe motives of 
cupidity rather than stupidity to their 
handling of this matter. 

Mr. President, we are going through 
the process each day on the Senate floor 
and in our committees of trying to re- 
duce Government spending, and we are 
finding it necessary to make huge cuts in 
some social programs, in fact the very 
one being debated today on this floor, 
the food stamp program, and others. I 
just hope while we are in the process 
of doing so, in an effort to restore the 
economy, that those who have the re- 
sponsibility would completelv investi- 
gate the matters contained in the allega- 
tions not only in this pamphlet but in 
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the GAO report, the media reports and 
the other allegations which I think are 
rather widespread. 

Those at the top of the Army’s struc- 
ture responsible for oversight may be ex- 
cused, for the time being, for failing to 
resolve this matter with the hundreds 
of great decisions facing them in the first 
months of a new administration. 

It is natural to pass the review on this 
case down to the military bureaucracy 
most closely associated with the subject, 
and expect for it to be resolved there, 
for there are many able, dedicated civil 
servants who take their responsibilities 
seriously. In assigning the investigation 
of this case, however, it seems as though 
the bureaucracy has failed and has 
placed the foxes in charge of the hen- 
house. 

The publicity this book by Julie has 
achieved now makes it impossible for the 
Army to claim ignorance at the higher 
levels. Those of us in the Congress who 
have been laboring to get the budget and 
the deficit under control, and who have 
had to trim many popular domestic pro- 
grams, will now look to the Pentagon 
to hold up its end of the bargain, and 
not make our labors appear foolish or 
have them result in wasted or misman- 
aged expenditures. 

I just suggest that the Secretary of the 
Army and others have a responsibility 
now to look into this matter more fully 
than has been done in the past at this 
level. I would suggest that there is prob- 
ably a great deal of justification for the 
GAO reports and for the comments by 
Julie Research Lab notwithstanding the 
fact that, of course, they will expect to 
gain in the event this error is corrected. 


NOMINATION OF FRED J. VILLELLA 
AS ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR OF THE 
FEDERAL EMERGENCY MANAGE- 
MENT AGENCY 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to support the nomination of 
Fred J. Villella as Associate Director for 
Training and Education of the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency 
(FEMA). 

FEMA's many training and advisory 
activities have been a valuable source of 
Support and guidance to Alaskan’s in 
their efforts to prepare themselves for a 
wide range of possible emergencies. 

For example, the Agency has enabled 
us to undertake a study of the potential 
loss and damage which could accompany 
another earthquake in the Anchorage 
area and is now providing similar assist- 
ance in the development of an earth- 
quake contingency plan. 

The U.S. Fire Administration, and the 
National Fire Academy in particular, also 
play an important role in Alaska where 
their assistance has made possible the 
implementation of many fire programs, 
Their help will be even more important 
in years to come as State and local gov- 
ernments are called upon to shoulder 
more of the load of local services. 

I am happy to say that Louis Giuffrida, 
the new Director of the Federal Emer- 
gency Management Agency, has assured 
me that the Fire Academy will preserve 
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its identity and purpose, and that Mr. 
Villella’s own statements show his appre- 
ciation of the Academy and its continu- 
ing significance. 

Organizational changes instituted by 
President Reagan have greatly enlarged 
the role which training and education are 
to play in the mission of FEMA as a 
whole. The elevation of administrative 
responsibility in this area to the level of 
associate director and the selection of a 
man with Mr. Villella’s extensive back- 
ground in the educational side of Federal 
and State emergency management re- 
fiects this increased importance. I 
strongly recommend his confirmation. 


THE REAL COSTS OF THE MX 
MISSILE 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, there 
are few issues of greater importance to 
both the strategic nuclear policy and fu- 
ture economic vitality of this Nation than 
the final determination of Congress re- 
lated to the MX missile controversy. 

The vital strategic questions surround- 
ing deployment of the MX missile address 
the missile’s clear first-strike threat 
against an enormous percentage of the 
Soviet missile force. I believe that this 
threat will cause a fundamental destabi- 
lization of nuclear policy in times of 
crisis, and an increase in the risk of acci- 
dental or preemptive nuclear war initi- 
ated by an edgy Soviet leadership. 

It is also critical that Congress consider 
the ultimate costs of the MX missile and 
its proposed basing system. The unprece- 
dented commitment this Nation is now 
making to military expenditures is but a 
down payment on long-term defense 
costs. 

Particularly in the area of new stra- 
tegic systems, the out-year costs of the 
commitments we are now making to up- 
grade and expand every aspect of the 
Triad will place enormous strains on the 
capital available for long-term indus- 
trial investment and virtually destroy our 
efforts to balange the Federal budget. 

Recently the Congressional Budget 
Office (CBO), at my request, completed a 
cost analysis of the Air Force’s linear- 
grid/loading-dock design for basing the 
MX missile in the southwestern United 
States. The CBO indicated in this re- 
port that the ultimate constant dollar 
cost of the MX system could range be- 
tween $40.7-$79 billion. 

In the face of a serious Soviet military 
buildup the number of missiles might 
have to be doubled and the number of 
shelters tripled. The original 200 MX 
missiles and 4,600 shelters in the pro- 
posed system would have to be expanded 
by 1995 to 410 missiles and 13,510 shel- 
ters, or the United States would have to 
deploy a complex and expensive ABM 
system to defend the MX site. 

Although CBO did not project inflation 
costs for the 1990's, it is clear that the 
ultimate cost of the MX, if adjusted for 
inflation and cost overrun, could easily 
exceed $100 billion. 

It is also of more than passing interest 
that the Air Force submitted clearly 
faulty data to Congress on the costs of 
the system. There can be no excuse for 
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the Air Force to submit such obviously 
transposed and fabricated data on the 
largest and most visible project in U.S. 
history. 

I believe that it is vital for Congress to 
consider more efficient, faster, and less 
provocative solutions to the problem of 
our ICBM vulnerability. One solution 
that I have advocated for nearly 2 years 
is placing a percentage of our existing 
Minuteman III missile force on a fleet of 
new, non-nuclear submarines which 
could be deployed in 1 to 2 million square 
miles of the coastal waters of the United 
States. This alternative system of sub- 
marine deployment, the shallow under- 
water mobile (SUM) system, offers enor- 
mous positive features compared with 
any land-based, multiple aim point de- 
ployment of the MX missile. It is my 
expectation that Congress, and particu- 
larly the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee, will review with extreme interest the 
budgetary and strategic impact of the 
proposed deployment of the MX missile 
in the months ahead. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the letter I received from Alice Rivlin, 
Director of the CBO, as well as the text 
of the study on the MX system completed 
by the CBO be reprinted in full in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE, 
U.S. CONGRESS, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. MARK O. HATFIELD, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: At your request, we 
have assembled and reviewed estimates of 
the costs of the MX missile and basing sys- 
tem, both for the Air Force's baseline program 
and for larger systems that could be deployed 
in response to higher Soviet threats. The at- 
tached paper describes those estimates, 

All the estimates assume deployment of 
the so-called “linear-grid/loading-dock" de- 
sign proposed by the Carter Administration. 
Under this plan, each MX missile would be 
covertly shuttled among a cluster of 23 con- 
crete shelters that resemble covered loading 
docks. The clusters of shelters would be laid 
out along a linear road. As you know, this 
design is under review by the new Adminis- 
tration. Depending on its decisions, the esti- 
mates of costs discussed here could change 
substantially. 


COSTS OF THE AIR FORCE BASELINE PROGRAM 
Constant Dollars: 


The Air Force has proposed deploying 200 
MX missiles in 4,600 shelters. The Air Force 
estimates, adjusted using CBO price indices, 
show that this system—which would be de- 
signed and deployed between now and 1989— 
would cost $40.7 billion in constant 1982 dol- 
lars. This estimate includes costs for develop- 
ment, procurement, and military construc- 
tion. 


CBO has not attempted any independent 
evaluations of the Air Force cost estimates. 
But independent checks have been made by 
such groups as the Defense Science Board 
and the Air Force’s independent cost analy- 
sis group. These checks suggest that the esti- 
mated cost of the MX missile itself, which 
accounts for about 28 percent of the total, 
seems about right. Military construction 
costs, which account for about 31 percent of 
the total, are more likely to increase, One 
independent assessment suggested that in- 
creases of about 14 percent, or about $1.8 
billion, might occur. The remainder of the 
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costs have been reviewed less thoroughly by 
these groups, in part because of the frequent 
changes in design that have been made in 
recent years. 

Current Dollars: 

Using CBO assumptions about inflation 
and likely rates of spending, the current- 
dollar cost of the Air Force baseline system 
would amount to $57.2 billion. It should be 
emphasized that this includes an estimate 
of anticipated inflation over the next decade 
and is therefore highly uncertain. 

While assembling these estimates, CBO 
encountered several problems that influence 
current-dollar estimates. The Air Force costs, 
even when converted to current dollars us- 
ing the data and methods employed by DoD, 
did not match the numbers supplied to the 
Congress in the Congressional Data Sheets. 
These data sheets apparently include costs 
associated with the linear-grid/loading-dock 
system only for fiscal years 1982 and 1983; 
estimates for 1984 through 1986 are based on 
the earlier “racetrack” design. Moreover, the 
outlay factors used by the Air Force to trans- 
late budget authority into outlays in the 
data sheets differ from official DoD outlay 
factors. The effect of these two anomalies is 
to shift about $1.5 billion in budget author- 
ity, plus additional outlays, from the 1982- 
1986 period to later years. 


EFFECTS ON COSTS OF INCREASES IN THE 
SOVIET THREAT 


The Air Force baseline program is de- 
signed to allow the MX missile system to 
survive and retaliate after a Soviet first 
strike, assuming that the Soviet threat is 
limited in accordance with the SALT II 
agreement. But the Soviet threat against 
MX could be increased, either before the 
system's planned 1989 completion date or 
afterward. A wide range of increases is, of 
course, possible. Using Air Force data and 
methods, CBO has estimated the costs of 
building larger MX systems to meet two ex- 
amples of increased threat, and has also 
identified some major uncertainties in these 
estimates. 

The total acquisition cost of meeting one 
possible 1990 Soviet threat envisaged by the 
Office of Technology Assessment OTA) 
could range from $53 billion to $59 billion in 
constant 1982 dollars. This compares to total 
acquisition costs of $40.7 billion for the Air 
Force baseline program. The 1990 OTA 
threat would have the Soviets attacking MX 
with 7,000 warheads, substantially more 
than the number anticipated in designing 
the baseline program. The $53 billion to $59 
billion figure would allow expansion of MX 
so that an average of 1,000 U.S. warheads 
could survive such an attack. The $53 bil- 
lion estimate assumes that, in the face of 
Soviet expansion, the U.S. abrogates the ex- 
isting ABM treaty and deploys an anti-bal- 
listic missile defense System to protect MX. 
The higher $59 billion estimate assumes that 
it does not. 

Costs could rise to $65 billion under a still 
greater threat that OTA Suggests might be 
Possible in 1995. In this case, the MX sys- 
tem could be attacked by 12,000 warheads. 
The $65 billion estimate assumes the build- 
ing of an anti-ballistic missile defense 
which seems plausible in the face of such 
& substantial Soviet expansion. Without 
ee a defense, costs could total $79 bil- 

These cost estimates are subject, of course, 
to great uncertainty. The threat estimates 
themselves at best represent informed spec- 
ulation. Moreover, the model used in mak- 
ing the estimates is a rough planning model 
that, while judged reasonable by the Air 
Force, has not been updated for the latest 
MX design and may not fully reflect higher 
costs for labor and materials that such an 
expanded effort might entail. These prob- 
lems greatly magnify the uncertainties dis- 
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cussed above in connection with the base- 
line program, particularly the cost estimates. 
Finally, a major expansion of the Soviet 
threat could require responses other than 
expanding MX, which could alter the results 
in this paper. 

We hope this summary and the attached 
paper fully meet your needs. If you have 
questions, or if we can be of further help, 
please have your staff call Robert Hale (5- 
1962) or Pat Renehan (5-4844) of my staff. 

Sincerely, 
ALICE M. RIVLIN, 
Director. 


COSTS OF DEPLOYING THE MX WEAPON SYSTEM 


At the request of the Chairman of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, CBO has 
assembled the costs of deploying the MX 
weapon system. This paper documents those 
costs. First, the paper examines the con- 
stant-dollar costs of the baseline MX system 
as estimated by the Ballistic Missile Office 
(BMO), and briefly reviews two independent 
estimates that were used to check the BMO's 
cost figures. Next, the paper examines the 
current-dollar costs of the baseline MX sys- 
tem as presented in the Carter Administra- 
tion's budget, and shows differences between 
these figures and those derived from the 
BMO's constant-dollar costs for the system. 
Finally, the paper addresses the implications 
for the size and cost of the MX system of 
potential future increases in the Soviet 
ICBM threat. 

MX WEAPON SYSTEM ACQUISITION COSTS IN 

CONSTANT DOLLARS 


The Air Force baseline for the MX weapon 
system consists of 200 MX missiles deployed 
in 4,600 horizontal shelters in a “linear-grid/ 
loading-dock"” configuration.' The baseline 
includes mass simulators to help disguise the 
locations of the missiles themselves, and a 
number of features (such as viewing ports in 
the shelters’ roofs) to aid in SALT verifica- 
tion. This system design, ratified by former 
Secretary of Defense Brown and presented to 
the Congress in mid-1980, has not been offi- 
cially revised. It is anticipated, however, that 
a new system design could be adopted this 
summer after the civilian panel appointed by 
Secretary Weinberger to study the MX basing 
system makes its report. 


The Air Force estimates the cost of deploy- 
ing the baseline MX missile system to be 
about $28.6 billion in constant fiscal year 
1978 dollars. Using CBO inflation estimates, 
this would represent approximately $40.7 bil- 
lion in constant fiscal year 1982 dollars. This 
estimate includes funding for development, 
procurement, and military construction; it 
does not, however, reflect any operating and 
support costs. The total also does not include 
the cost of military personnel involved in 
development and production, Department of 
Energy costs for production of the warheads, 
community impact assistance funding, or 
certain overhead costs traditionally not 
charged to weapons development and pro- 
curement programs. 

Of this $40.7 billion in fiscal year 1982 dol- 
lars, development and procurement of the 
MX missile itself would account for about 
$11.4 billion, or 28 percent. Military con- 
struction costs would total approximately 
$12.6 billion, or 31 percent. The remaining 
$16.7 billion (41 percent) represents other 
basing-related costs, such as vehicles, sup- 
port equipment, power, physical security, and 
command, control, and communications. 

VALIDITY OF THE COST ESTIMATES 


CBO has not attempted independent cost 
estimates of the MX weapon system, which 
would be beyond its resources. A few inde- 
pendent checks of the Air Force’s constant- 
dollar cost figures have already been made, 
however. CBO’s review of two of these 
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studies, and of other Air Force documents, 
forms the basis of the following remarks. 


A consensus appears to exist among both 
civilian and military analysts that estimates 
of development and procurement costs for 
the missile itself will prove to be reasonably 
accurate. Most of the technological and cost 
uncertainty in the program involves the bas- 
Ing system, including military construction. 


THE ICA REVIEW 


This consensus was reflected in the results 
of an “independent cost analysis" (ICA) of 
the MX weapon system conducted by the Air 
Force in late 1979 with the participation of 
the Army Corps of Engineers. The panel con- 
ducting the study was to examine the costs 
of the Air Force's system design: it was di- 
rected not to review the system's require- 
ments or technical adequacy. The ICA panel 
examined the cost estimates for the MX 
system in the “racetrack” configuration, 
which was the preferred design at the time 
of the review. 


The ICA panel produced a cost estimate 
for the development and procurement of 
the MX missile itself, and the Army Corps 
of Engineers developed a separate estimate 
for the military construction costs of the 
system. As noted above, these two areas rep- 
resent approximately 59 percent of the total 
cost of deploying the current linear-grid/ 
loading-dock system baseline. While the ICA 
panel did not generate independent esti- 
mates for the remainder of the system, con- 
sisting of basing-related items, it did review 
the Ballistic Missile Office's cost estimates 
in most of these areas for “sufficiency.” The 
panel examined the costing methodology 
used by the Air Force and, where possible, 
ran independent spot checks on individual 
system components. 


The ICA panel’s estimate of the cost of 
developing and procuring the MX missile 
itself was about 5 percent lower than that 
derived by the BMO. The panel concluded 
that the BMO estimates of the MX missile 
costs might even be high, and that there 
was little risk that the costs associated with 
this aspect of the program would escalate 
substantially. In contrast, the Army Corps 
of Engineers’ estimate of military construc- 
tion costs for the MX weapon system totaled 
14 percent higher than that of the BMO. 
The Corps also expressed its opinion that 
the shelter construction schedule required 
by the dates set for initial and full opera- 
tional capability was shorter than the sched- 
ule the Corps would have set. The Corps in- 
dicated that the accelerated construction 
rate required could lead to cost escalation in 
excess of its own baseline estimate.’ A 14 
percent increase in MX construction costs 
over those in the current linear-grid/load- 
ing-dock baseline could total approximately 
$1.8 billion in constant fiscal year 1982 
dollars. 

THE DSB REVIEW 


Selected MX military construction costs 
were also examined as part of a Defense 
Science Board (DSB) review of the MX sys- 
tem in the spring of 1980. Like the ICA team, 
the DSB panel examined construction cost 
estimates for the then-preferred racetrack 
basing design, rather than for the present 
linear-grid/loading-dock configuration, The 
DSB team concluded that the road and shel- 
ter construction costs developed by the Bal- 
listic Missile Office were reasonable, The 
DSB’s estimate of shelter construction costs 
was approximately 10 percent higher than 
that of the BMO, however. This 10 percent 
factor refers only to shelter construction, 
whereas the Corps of Engineers’ estimate 
was 14 percent higher for the total system 
construction cost. 

Both the DSB and the ICA panels briefly 
reviewed the cost of the missile transporter 
vehicles, an area of potential cost uncer- 
tainty. For lack of historical experience in 
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building vehicles of this size, procurement 
cost estimates for the transporters were de- 
rived by applying a cost-per-pound factor 
to the system design. Neither panel produced 
an independent cost estimate for the trans- 
porters, although the DSB reviewer con- 
cluded that the BMO estimate of the trans- 
porter costs was credible. Both panels ex- 
pressed the opinion that the development 
schedule for transporters was too short, leav- 
ing little time for full-scale testing. 

Since no significant changes were made to 
the missile in moving from the racetrack 
configuration to the linear-grid/loading-dock 
basing design, the ICA’s comments on mis- 
sile costs presumably retain their validity. 
The transporter vehicles were redesigned, 
however, and their estimated costs increased 
sharply. The change in basing design resulted 
in a large decrease in military construction 
costs, primarily because the designated 
transportation railway network was deleted 
and because road and shelter door costs were 
reduced. The decrease in military construc- 
tion costs was almost totally offset by the 
addition of mass simulators to the system 
baseline, and the increase in transporter 
costs. As a result, the total MX weapon sys- 
tem cost remained constant even though the 
basing configuration was changed. 

Any further changes in the MX baseline 
design will affect the cost of the system. The 
addition of new requirements would increase 
system costs, but this might be offset, at 
least in part, by further revisions to the base- 
line. Indeed, the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee has identified in a recent report a 
number of elements that might be reduced 
or eliminated from the MX system, resulting 
in considerable cost savings.‘ 


CONCLUSION 


In summary, the Air Force baseline system 
of 200 MX missiles in 4,600 shelters would 
cost about $40.7 billion in constant 1982 dol- 
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lars for development, procurement, and mili- 
tary construction. Costs for the MX missile 
itself are unlikely to grow substantially, but 
there is more chance of escalation in the 
other costs, particularly the military con- 
struction costs, 

MX acquisition costs in current dollars 

CBO obtained the program cost for the 
linear-grid/loading-dock baseline in con- 
stant fiscal year 1978 dollars from the Air 
Force and converted these constant dollars 
into the current-year dollars that ultimately 
appear in budget documents. This conver- 
sion refiects both inflation estimates and 
outlay (or spend-out) rates. 

This conversion shows that the total cost 
of the Air Force MX baseline in current dol- 
lars using CBO inflation and outlay assump- 
tions is $57.2 billion. These funds would be 
spent over the next decade. This is only 
slightly higher than the $55.4 billion shown 
on the Congressional Data Sheets and the 
$55.6 billion if Air Force economic assump- 
tions are used to convert the Air Force base- 
line into current dollars. 

In doing this conversion, CBO found sev- 
eral anomalies: 

The most recent Congressional Data Sheets 
for the MX program combine the costs as- 
sociated with the linear-grid/loading-dock 
system for fiscal years 1982 and 1983 with 
the costs of the outdated racetrack system 
for fiscal years 1984 through 1986. 

The hybrid schedule shifts $1.5 billion in 
budget authority from fiscal years 1984-1988 
to 1987 and beyond. 

The hybrid schedule shifts $0.9 billion 
among the accounts in fiscal years 1983- 
1986 in a way that would shift outlays from 
earlier to later years. 

The Air Force uses outlay rates for the MX 
program that differ from those published of- 
ficially by the Department of Defense (DoD), 
with the effect that outlays are shifted from 
the early years of the MX program to the 
later years. 
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These and other minor discrepancies made 
it difficult to reproduce the Congressional 
Data Sheets. 


Caiculation of MX costs from the Air Force 
cost baseline and comparison with the 
Congressional Data Sheets 


In reviewing the DoD MX cost estimates, 
CBO examined the economic assumptions 
and methodology that DoD used to create the 
most recent official statement of MX invest- 
ment costs—the Congressional Data Sheets 
published in support of the January 1982 
Carter Administration budget. 


The Air Force provided CBO with the Air 
Force cost baseline in 1978 dollars and a set 
of economic assumptions that the Air Force 
stated were used to create the Congressional 
Data Sheets from the constant-dollar base- 
line. Using these economic assumptions and 
the Air Force baseline, CBO computed the 
program by individual appropriation and 
compared its results with the Congressional 
Data Sheets. This is summarized in Table 1. 


While the results for fiscal years 1982 and 
1983 show good agreement, those for the 
1984-1986 program do not. From this it ap- 
peared that the MX constant-dollar baseline 
had not been used to create the official DoD 
MX cost estimate for fiscal years 1984-1986. 

CBO was subsequently informed by he 
Air Force that the costs for fiscal years 1984 
1983 did not correspond to the current 
linear-grid/loading-dock baseline, but were 
drawn from the earlier racetrack system pro- 
gram, The Air Force representatives stated 
that the Air Force had attempted in October 
1980 to secure from the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense (OSD) approval of action to 
incorporate the new (post-April 1980) linear- 
grid/loading-dock baseline in the Congres- 
sional Data Sheets material, and that OSD 
had approved changes only in the 1982 and 
1983 numbers, thus leaving the outdated 
racetrack program costs for fiscal years 1984 
through 1986. 


TABLE 1.—MX PROGRAM BY FISCAL YEAR, COMPARING AIR FORCE 1978 DOLLAR BASELINE WITH 1981 CONGRESSIONAL DATA SHEETS, BY APPROPRIATION 


Appropriation 


Research, development, test, and evaluation, Air Force: 
Air Force baseline 1 


Aircraft procurement, Air Force: 
Air Force baseline 1. 
Congressional data shes 


Difference 


Missile procurement, Air Force: 
Air Force baseline 1 


Military construction, Air Force: 
Air Force baseline 1 


1 Computed by CBO using Air Force economic assumptions. 


* Spread not available; assumes Air Force data sheet is correct. 


2 Not included in congressional data sheets. 


[In millions of current-year dollars] 


1981 and 
before 


2, 338. 2 


2, 253. 4 
2, 408.7 


2, 278. 8 


+117.0 


+483. 4 


+-844.9 +598. 5 


—1, 840.8 


439.8 +699. 1 


9, 359. 0 
8, 456. 8 


+98.6 


+902. 2 


10, 884.7 


10, 691. 1 13, 096. 9 
10, 504. 5 14 5 


10, 516. 6 „460. 


+380, 2 +174.5 —1, 363.6 
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Effects of outlay assumptions on MX program 
costs 

The outlay factors that the Air Force used 
to prepare its submission for the Congres- 
sional Data Sheets appear to differ from the 
official OSD factors that were published in 
the Financial Summary Tables of the De- 
partment of Defense, January 15, 1981, Tab O. 
In particular, if the Air Force assumptions 
for outlay rates for 1981 and beyond are 
used, the MX program would spend out 
more slowly over early years, and spending 
would be extended over a greater number 
of years than with either the OSD factors 
or the CBO factors (see Table 2). The net 
effect of using the Air Force’s outlay assump- 
tions, rather than the OSD factors, is to 
increase slightly the total reported costs in 
current dollars. This occurs because the 
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slower spend-out means more money must 
be included to pay for future inflation.’ Use 
of Air Force outlay assumptions also re- 
duces the outlays attributable to the MX 
in the early years of the program. 


TABLE 2.—PERCENTAGE OF BUDGET AUTHORITY SPENT IN 


1ST 2 YRS 
Usin Using Usin 
OSD Air Force CBO 
factors 


Appropriation factors factors 


wpe procurement, Air 


63 43 68 
Force. 50 45 43 
Research, development, test 


and evaluation, Air Force... 94 91 92 
Aircraft procurement, Air 
52 47 54 


TABLE 3.—INVESTMENT COST OF MX BY FISCAL YEAR 


{in millions of current-year dollars} 


1981 and 
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MX baseline costs using CBO economic 
assumptions 


CBO converted the Air Force baseline into 
current dollars using its own economic as- 
sumptions (see Table 3). The CBO estimates 
are close to the Air Force estimates because 
much higher CBO inflation rates are partially 
offset by faster spending due to use of CBO 
outlay rates. 

It should be noted that these estimates, 
which incorporate assumptions concerning 
outyear estimates of inflation, are subject 
to considerable uncertainty because of the 
difficulty in projecting future patterns of in- 
fiation. The most fruitful use that can be 
made of them is to compare the individual 
estimates with one another rather than view- 
ing the totals as firm absolute costs. 


To com- 


1986 pletion Total 


January 1981 congressional data sheets 
Air Force baseline using Air Force economic assumptions. 
Air Force baseline using CBO economic assumptions 


6, 039 
6, 137 
6, 229 


Effect of increases in anticipated Soviet 
threat on MX system deployment costs 


As indicated in the first section, the base- 
line MX weapon system consists of 200 MX 
missiles deployed in a complex of 4,600 hori- 
zontal concrete shelters. It is designed so that 
approximately half (or 100) of the MX mis- 
siles might be expected to survive an attack 
by a Soviet intercontinental ballistic missile 
(ICBM) threat constrained by SALT II 
limitations. 

The MX system is scheduled for full opera- 
tional capability in 1989. In the absence of 
SALT constraints, however, the Soviet Union 
might possess enough accurate ICBM weap- 
ons by 1990 to target at least one on each MX 
shelter. If, in the face of an increased Soviet 
threat, the United States still wanted ap- 
proximately 100 MX missiles to survive an 
attack, it would have to choose between in- 
creasing the number of shelters and missiles 
in the system, defending the system with a 
Low Altitude Defense System (LOADS), or 
both The United States would have to begin 
modifying the system in anticipation of the 
increased Soviet threat so that the expanded 
or defended MX system would be in place 
when the threat was deployed. 

This section of the paper addresses the 
effect on MX system deployment costs of 
threat levels greater than those used in de- 
ciding upon the currently proposed system 
size. It assumes that at any given threat level 
the United States would plan to deploy a 
system such that 100 MX missiles would be 
expected to survive an attack. Deployment 
of the current baseline MX system configura- 
tion, described in the first section of the re- 
port, is also assumed. This basing mode is 
now under review, however, and a new (or 
modified) basing design could be adopted 
within a few months. In that case, system 
acquisition costs could change significantly. 
Moreover, costs in this section are subject to 
important uncertainties that are discussed 
more fully below. 


Projection of future Soviet threat levels 


Any projection of Soviet ICBM warhead 
levels 10 to 15 years in the future is neces- 
sarily highly speculative. Such a projection 
involves estimates of Soviet production capa- 
bility and assumptions about Soviet inten- 
tions. It also requires making a critical as- 
sumption about the existence or absence of 
future SALT constraints; such constraints 
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could severely limit the anticipated threat. 
For this reason, CBO has chosen to examine 
the general trends in system cost of a func- 
tion of a range of threat levels. Particular 
attention is paid, though, to the threat levels 
projected by the Office of Technology Assess- 
ment (OTA). 

In a March 10 briefing on MX missile bas- 
ing options, OTA projected that the Soviet 
Union might possess enough counterforce“ 
ICBM warheads by 1990 to allocate about 
7,000 against the MX system, even after set- 
ting aside two warheads for every Minute- 
man silo and a number of other unspecified 
U.S. targets OTA made a similar projection 
for the 1995 Soviet threat, indicating that 
by that time the Soviet Union might be ex- 
pected to devote as many as 12,000 ICBM 
warheads to attacking the MX system alone. 
Least-cost MX system configurations corre- 

sponding to increased Soviet threat levels 


In performing this analysis, CBO has em- 
ployed a methodology developed by the Air 
Force for determining the least costly mix 
between shelters and missiles for a particu- 
lar threat level, using as a data base Air 
Force estimates for marginal shelter and 
missile costs.* CBO has also examined MX 
configurations that would include the 
Army's proposed LoADS ballistic missile de- 
fense system, recognizing that testing and 
deployment of a mobile LoADS system would 
require abrogation of the 1972 Anti-Ballistic 
Missile (ABM) Treaty’ Cost-estimating rela- 
tionships used here for the LoADS system 
were developed by the Army, and haye not 
been independently evaluated by CBO. 

It should be noted that the model used 
to determine the least-cost solutions identi- 
fies rough cost levels for the MX system. It 
does not provide detailed breakdowns of 
categories of costs (research and develop- 
ment, procurement, etc.). In addition, the 
data base used by the model was derived 
from estimates of the previous racetrack 
system costs. The Air Force has informed 
CBO, however, that the cost estimates pro- 
duced by the model are reasonable for use 
in comparing costs of alternative systems 
under the current linear-grid/loading-dock 
concept. Indeed, the estimates fell within 10 
percent of the cost of the current version of 
the MX system on several test runs per- 
formed using the Air Force's more detailed 
model. 

If the United States decided to expand the 
size of the MX system in anticipation of the 


8, 457 
9, 359 
9, 470 


10, 504 
10, 885 
11, 130 


10, 517 55, 39 
10, 691 55, 577 
11, 099 


57, 215 


1990 OTA-projected threat (7,000 warheads 
allocated to the MX system), the least costly 
mix between missiles and shelters to pro- 
vide 100 expected MX missile survivors would 
be about 325 missiles and 8,570 shelters. De- 
velopment, procurement, and construction 
costs for a system this size could total ap- 
proximately $59 billion in constant fiscal 
year 1982 dollars. This is higher than the 
$40.7 billion in constant 1982 dollars for the 
Air Force’s baseline program of 200 MX mis- 
siles and 4,600 shelters.” (Costs of the ex- 
panded system could, of course, be signifi- 
cantly higher because system construction 
would have to be accelerated to meet the 
1990 threat. The $59 billion estimate does 
not account for such an acceleration.) 

If, on the other hand, the United States 
deployed LoADS to defend the MX system 
against the 1990 OTA-projected threat, de- 
ployment of 225 missiles and 5,370 shelters 
along with 225 defense units would represent 
the least-cost solution, Total acquisition 
costs for this system would amount to 
roughly $53 billion, or about 10 percent less 
than an undefended system for the same 
threat level. 

Designing an undefended MX system in 
anticipation of the 1995 OTA-projected 
threat (12,000 warheads dedicated to de- 
struction of the MX system) would require 
tripling the number of shelters in the base- 
line. This would result in a least-cost system 
of about 410 missiles and 13,510 shelters at a 
cost of $79 billion. It appears more likely, 
however, that the United States would decide 
to abrogate the ABM treaty if faced with the 
prospect of this very high threat level, and 
would deploy defense units. Given this de- 
cision, the least-cost defended system would 
be 265 missiles and 8,150 shelters with 265 
defense units. Such a system would cost ap- 
proximately $65 billion to deploy, represent- 
ing an 18 percent saving over the cost of an 
undefended system. 

Figure 1 demonstrates the general relation- 
ship between possible threat levels and the 
price of least-cost MX system configurations 
for both defended and undefended systems. 

Implications of ballistic missile defense 

deployment 

As shown in the figure, deployment of bal- 
listic missile defense units could greatly de- 
crease the total cost of the MX system, espe- 
cially at high threat levels. The 1972 Anti- 
Ballistic Missile Treaty specifically prohibits 
the development, testing, or deployment of 
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ballistic missile defense systems of compo- 
nents that are mobile land-based, however. 
Testing of LOADS in a mobile mode would 
constitute a clear violation of the treaty.’ At 
some point in the engineering development 
of LoADS, therefore, it would become neces- 
sary to abrogate, modify, or withdraw from 
the treaty." 


Departure from the ABM treaty could have 
an important impact on the structure of US. 
offensive strategic forces if the Soviet Union 
in turn decided to deploy ballistic missile de- 
fenses on à large scale. In that case, the 
United States might be faced with the un- 
pleasant choice of either greatly increasing 
the number of missile warheads in the U.S. 
land- and sea-based forces—in the hope of 
“flooding” Soviet defenses with more war- 
heads than they could destroy—or develop- 
ing and deploying maneuvering warheads 
that could evade the Soviet defenses. Either 
path would prove costly. 


Uncertainties in system costs and deployment 
timing 

It should be stressed that a great deal of 
uncertainty surrounds the costs of greatly 
expanded or defended MX systems. The first 
section of this report identified areas of un- 
certainty that are considered to exist even 
in the costs of the current baseline MX sys- 
tem of 200 missiles and 4,600 shelters. These 
uncertainties could be magnified greatly in 
the case of substantial expansion of the size 
of the system or acceleration of the rate of 
system deployment, especially if scarcity of 
critical resources (such as labor, water, con- 
crete, or other materials) resulted in in- 
creased construction costs. 


It is possible, on the other hand, that 
longer production runs and economies of 
scale could tend to lower the costs of some 
items, but the net effect is likely to be an in- 
crease in costs not reflected in the costs in 
this report. The LoADS ballistic missile de- 
fense system is another source of cost un- 
certainty. Because the system has not en- 


tered full-scale engineering development 
and is quite far from a production decision, 
the cost of developing and deploying defense 


units is certainly subject to substantial 
revision. 


The timing of system deployment would 
also be a critical consideration. In order to 
maintain the survivability of the MX sys- 
tem, expansion or defense of the system 
would have to be complete before an in- 
creased Soviet threat was in place. In the 
case of expanded systems, this could require 
a significant increase in shelter construction 
rates over that planned for the current base- 
line system. The current baseline system, 
for example, assumes construction of 4,600 
shelters over a period of five years (1985 
through 1989); expansion of the system to 
respond to the 1990 OTA-projected threat 
would entail completion of almost 8,600 
shelters in just six years. Even if the re- 
quired acceleration in shelter construction 
could be achieved, it might cause an increase 
in average shelter construction costs. 


The relative timing of LoADS deployment 
would be critical as well. If the MX system 
depended upon LOADS for its survivability 
and if deployment of the defense units did 
not keep pace with shelter and missile de- 
ployment, the system would be vulnerable 
until LOADS reached full operational ca- 
pability. It might then become necessary to 
field additional shelters and missiles until 
LoADS was ready. Delays in LoADS deploy- 
ment relative to the rest of the system could 
thus erode the savings that would stem from 
deploying a defended system. 

CONCLUSION 

Anticipated increases in the Soviet ICBM 
threat clearly would require either expan- 
sion or defense of the MX system if the 
United States wished to maintain the sur- 
vivability of the system. Either expansion or 
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defense would significantly increase MX 
costs. It must be recognized, however, that a 
major buildup of warheads would also prove 
quite costly to the Soviet Union. Any such 
decision would have to be taken in the con- 
text of other Soviet military requirements 
and in view of their domestic economic con- 
straints. Moreover, a major expansion of the 
Soviet threat would demand that the United 
States consider alternatives other than a 
simple expansion of MX, which could alter 
the results in this paper. 


FOOTNOTES 


In this configuration, each cluster of 23 
shelters would be laid out more or less along 
a straight-line road. The missile and its 
launcher would be separate from the trans- 
porter vehicle, which would not enter the 
shelter. This contrasts with the previously 
considered “racetrack” configuration, under 
which the shelter clusters would resemble 
closed loops. In the earlier concept, a trans- 
porter-erector-launcher vehicle (TEL) would 
reside in the shelter, and would travel inside 
an additional “shield vehicle” to disguise the 
location of the TEL. 

Because of a misunderstanding between 
the Corps of Engineers and the Air Force 
about the design of horizontal shelters and 
their closures and associated roads, the inital 
Corps of Engineers’ estimate was 25 percent 
higher than the BMO’s. This misunderstand- 
ing was subsequently reconciled, with a 
downward revision of the Corps’ estimate. 

“Land withdrawal proceedings might delay 
the initial operational capability date. 
Should this occur without revision of the 
1989 completion date, further acceleration of 
the construction rate would be required. In 
its February 1981 report, the General Ac- 
counting Office (GAO) indicated that the 
anticipated date for land availability had 
been slipped by eight months to April 1982, 
and that the Air Force had not yet revised 
its previous date of January 1982 for begin- 
ning MX site preparation. GAO hence con- 
sidered the July 1986 initial operational 
capability date as “questionable.” General 
Accounting Office, The MX Weapon System: 
Issues and Challenges, MASAD-81-1 (Febru- 
ary 17, 1981), p. 7. 

The report recommended deletion of im- 
provements to the MK-12A reentry vehicle's 
fuse, reduction of the total number of mis- 
sile transporters, and elimination of special 
barriers and viewing ports that had been in- 
cluded in the system to aid SALT verifica- 
tion. See Procurement Practices of the 
Department of Defense, Surveys, and In- 
vestigations Staff, House Appropriations 
Committee (March 17, 1981). 

More money is needed under the Air 
Force assumptions, both because the spend- 
out rate is lower in the early years and be- 
cause the spend-out occurs over one or two 
years. 

sIf a minimum of 100 missiles is required 
to survive, a larger system deployment is 
needed than if the expected value of MX 
survivors is 100 (meaning that there is ap- 
proximately an even chance that the actual 
number of survivors would fall either above 
or below 100). It is possible that, in the face 
of an increasing Soviet threat, the United 
States would be willing to accept far fewer 
than 100 surviving missiles. Indeed, some MX 
proponents argue that even if the expected 
number of survivors would be zero, the So- 
viet Union would be deterred from attacking 
the United States if it had to exhaust its 
entire ICBM arsenal in attacking U.S. land- 
based missiles. Others, however, argue that 
the United States might want more than 100 
survivors with which to attack Soviet ICBM 
silos. 

These counterforce warheads are assessed 
to have a combined accuracy, yield, and 
reliability sufficient to produce an 85 percent 
chance of destroying a shelter with each war- 
head. The OTA briefing does not give any 
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estimate of how many other Soviet ICBM 
warheads—presumably not as well suited for 
destroying hardened shelters—would be 
available for other missions, 

*See the first section of this report for a 
discussion about uncertainty in the projected 
costs of the baseline MX missile system. CBO 
has not attempted an independent evalua- 
tion of these costs. 

The LoADS concept proposed by the Army 
would consist of one defense unit deployed 
near each MX missile. Like the missiles them- 
selves, the defense units would be mobile, 
and would move among shelters once or twice 
a year (whenever the MX missiles were 
moved). The true locations of the defense 
units, like those of the missiles, would be 
hidden from the Soviet Union. 

% This cost does not include any operating 
and support costs, nor does it comprise De- 
partment of Energy costs for warhead devel- 
opment and production. Unless otherwise 
noted, all costs in this report refer to acqui- 
sition costs (development, procurement, and 
military construction costs), in terms of con- 
stant fiscal year 1982 dollars. 

"In his March 12, 1980, testimony before 
the Research and Development Subcommittee 
of the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
then Under Secretary of Defense William 
Perry stated that Soviet deployment of more 
than twice the number of ICBM warheads 
permitted under SALT II could drive the 
United States to defending the MX system. 

Deployment of LOADS would violate other 
provisions of the treaty as well. The first vio- 
lation would come, though, when the devel- 
opmental LOADS unit or any of its compo- 
nents became demonstrably mobile. 

8% The ABM treaty states that either the 
United States or the Soviet Union can with- 
draw from the treaty if “extraordinary 
events” jeopardize a country’s supreme inter- 
ests. Six months’ prior notification is re- 
quired, however, before withdrawal. 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, given 
the vast dependency of the United 
States and the Western world on oil 
from the Persian Gulf, there are few 
areas of the world than that volatile 
region where the threat of war is more 
imminent. The possibility of a major 
war breaking out in that region should 
oil supplies be interrupted is an undeni- 
ably frightening fact of life in the mod- 
ern age. 


It is a paramount irony that those 
who claim to support this unprecedented 
buildup of conventional and strategic 
forces in large measure to protect this 
oil flow, are sacrificing opportunities to 
completely terminate our dependency on 
oil from the Persian Gulf. 

As I have previously indicated, the 
CBO estimates that the proposed MX 
missile system would alone cost $40.7- 
$79 billion. What if these funds could be 
instead utilized in a concerted program 
5 end our dependency on Persian Gulf 
oil? 

I submit for the Recor a study by the 
Council on Economic Priorities which 
analyzes what a shift of MX expendi- 
tures to energy efficiency and conserva- 
tion could do to this country’s derend- 
ency on foreign oil. This study was com- 
pleted last year and is based on the very 
low, $34 billion Air Force estimate of the 
original MX missile costs. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
study be printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the study 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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SHIFTING MX EXPENDITURES TO ENERGY EFFI- 
CIENCY: MEMO ON THE NATIONAL SECURITY 
IMPLICATIONS OF ALTERNATIVE ENERGY DE- 
VELOPMZNT 

(By Robert DeGrasse, Jr.) 


How can we best plan for our future secu- 
rity? In this memo, we highlight the sub- 
stantial security advantages of pursuing 
steps toward energy independence in com- 
parison with developing a costly new missile 
system. While we have not done a complete 
cost-benefit analysis, we estimate the 
amount of energy saved by a ten year pro- 
gram transferring funds from development 
of the MX Missile to a major energy-efficien- 
cy program. 

In 1979, the U.S. imported about 45 per- 
cent of all petroleum products consumed 
domestically; 31 percent—almost one-third— 
of those imports came from the Persian 
Gulf. America’s total oil import bill in 1979 
cost over $50 billion, about $32 billion more 
than the entire balance of payments deficit 
that year. 

Undoubtedly, these facts weighed heavily 
on President Carter when he announced dur- 
ing his State of the Union message that any 
attempts by the Soviet Union to control the 
Persian Gulf region would be regarded as 
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“an assault on the vital interests of the 
United States,” and would be “repelled by 
any means necessary, including military 
force.” A spokeswoman for the Air Force went 
so far as to argue that the Afghanistan crisis 
shows the need for the MX Missile. However, 
threats of war have created concern among 
allies in Western Europe and Japan who 
would suffer economic chaos if superpower 
conflict destroyed Persian Gulf oll produc- 
tion (see Chart I). A desire for restraint 
underlies their unwillingness to strongly 
support U.S. response to what may amount 
to the Soviet Union’s Vietnam. 

The MX Missile cannot add to the energy 
supplies. To the contrary, it would consume 
substantial amounts of energy in construc- 
tion and operation. The proposition that the 
MX will enhance U.S. ability to control 
events in the Persian Gulf is dubious, at best. 
However, the MX will require substantial 
capital resources that, if used for energy 
efficiency, could significantly contribute to 
U.S. energy supplies and overall economic 
health. 


By transferring the proposed $34 billion 
expenditure (in 1980 dollars) for the MX 
to funding a ten-year program subsidizing 
investments in energy saving measures we 
estimate that the U.S. could cut oll imports 
by between 23 and 54 percent and provide 
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over 115 thousand jobs. Such a program 
would also cut the U.S. balance of trade 
deficit by about 47 to 116 percent, thus sta- 
bilizing the U.S. dollar in foreign currency 
markets. Results are expressed in a range 
to include a broad variety of efficiency meas- 
ures and refiect the uncertainty of conserva- 
tion pricing projections (see footnotes 3 
and 4). 

CuHarT I.—Percent of oil imports purchased 

from Persian Gulf nations (1979) 


Percent 


Source: Testimony of Deputy Secretary of 
Energy John Sawhill, Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, February 20, 1980. 

UNITED STATES ENERGY DEMAND 

During 1979, the U.S. consumed just over 
78 “quads” (quadrillion British Thermal 
Units) of energy. There are 172 million bar- 
rels of oil in a quad. Energy production and 
use is displayed by sector in Chart II. 

In 1979, the U.S. imported about 2.862 
billion barrels of oil, producing 16.64 quads 
of energy, accounting for about 45 percent 
of total petroleum consumption and 21 per- 
cent of total energy use. 


CHART I1.—1979 U.S. DOMESTIC ENERGY PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION (QUADS) 


Sector 


Residential and commercial. 
Indus tris ll... 


Electrical energy produc: 
A ec AE ae 


1 Includes cok: 


e. 
> Less than 0.1 of a quad. Energy produced by wood, geothermal, and waste was also less than 


0.1 quad. 


If the U.S. Government were to pay for 
energy efficiency measures in oil using homes 
and factories instead of building the MX, 
we could save enough oll by 1990 to offset be- 
tween 23 and 54 percent of U.S, petroleum 
imports (see Chart ITI). This energy efi- 
ciency program would offset a substantial 
portion of the 31 percent of our imports 
derived from the Persian Gulf. 


CHART A.- Mx FUNDED: ENERGY EFFICIENCY PROGRAM 
Dollar amounts in billions of 1980 dollars] 


Invest- 


Percent of 
imports 
offset 


Residential and 
commercial. 


r 10-20 
Industrial 


13-34 
23-54 


PROGRAM ASSUMPTIONS 

We assume that one quad of energy saved 
by conservation measures could require be- 
tween $5 and $10 billion of investment by 
residential users and between $3 and $8 bil- 
lon by industrial users. These ranges cap- 
ture the majority of energy efficiency meas- 
ures according to researchers familiar with 
energy pricing.’ Residential measures falling 
within this range include: insulating walls 
and ceilings, adding storm windows, caulk- 
ing window frames, installing automatic 
thermostats and purchasing more efficient 
appliances. Industry could achieve greater 
energy efficiency by using co-generation, im- 
proving furnace, air-conditioning, and ma- 
chinery efficiencies, and insulating facilities. 
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Petroleum 


Natural gas 


Electricity dis- 


Nuclear tributed and lost 


6. 7.9 
7. 7.8 
9. 6 
3. 3.6 
7. 


3 19.9 


3 Total electricity, Electrical energy is tracked by how it is produced and where it is used. Figures 
for electricity distribution include over 25 portion lost through entropy. 


Source: Department of Energy, Monthly Energy Review (March 1980). 


For both residential and industrial conserv- 
ers, the cost of saving energy will vary based 
on the state of existing equipment and fa- 
cilities. For evample, if a home is already 
heavily insulated, each additional dollar 
spent on insulation will yield less energy 
savings. 

For the purposes of this memo, we assume 
that the federal government would directly 
purchase any investment in energy efficiency 
which saved oil within the $5 to $10 billion 
per quad price range. This would be analo- 
gous to present targeted federal subsidy pro- 
grams designed to induce utilities to shift 
from petroleum to coal. Some $3.4 billion 
would be expended each year for ten years 
equalling the MX’s $34 billion. For the pur- 
poses of comparing this investment with the 
MX, we did not assume that subsidies could 
leverage private funds, even though most 
federal programs are based on the assump- 
tion that tax credits or grants will induce 
private sector investment substantially 
greater than the subsidy. Also, we simplified 
this analysis by not discussing a broader 
energy conservation program that would save 
natural gas and electricity in addition to 
petroleum. On average, if one quad of energy 
is saved in the residential/commercial or in- 
dustrial sector, only about 30 percent of the 
savings will be petroleum unless the program 
is targeted.‘ A more inclusive energy efi- 
ciency program would have the same impact 
if it were coupled with an interfuel transfer 
program allowing easier trade-offs between 
natural gas or electricity and petroleum. We 
did assume that for each quad of petroleum 
saved, a quad of imports would be foregone 
through market pressures and proper public 
policy. 

JOBS AND BALANCE OF TRADE 

Roughly 117 to 135 thousand jobs could be 
provided for ten years in the energy effi- 
ciency industry (direct employment) and its 


suppliers (indirect) by this $34 billion pro- 
gram (1980 dollars). Additional jobs would be 
created by the multiplier effect of employees 
spending their wages within the economy. 
This estimate is based on Bureau of Labor 
Statistics figures for gross product and em- 
ployment in the durable goods manufactur- 
ing and residential construction sectors.’ 
This compares favorably with the approxi- 
mately 105 to 115 thousand direct and in- 
direct jobs that could be created by the MX 
Missile for the life of that project.’ 

Our balance of trade deficit in 1979 was $28 
billion. If this conservation program had 
been in place in 1979, it would have trimmed 
$13.8 to $32.4 billion from U.S. net imports, 
cutting our balance of trade deficit to be- 
tween a $14.2 billion deficit and a $4.4 billion 
surplus (a cut of 48 to 116 percent). We 
assume that these savings would be used to 
help pay off the initial investment in con- 
servation and create jobs in the U.S. rather 
than exporting more dollars abroad and 
weakening our currency in the international 
marketplace. The percentage of our trade 
deficit that would be offset by such a program 
will at least remain constant since the cost 
of oil is much higher than the $20.96 average 
price per barrel in 1979. As the cost of oil 
goes up, the value of oil offset will increase 
correspondingly. 

CONCLUSION 

The most effective solution to the security 
crisis posed by U.S. dependence on oil from 
the Persian Gulf is the often discussed goal 
of energy self-sufficiency. Steps toward this 
goal would begin to defuse the possible su- 
per-power confrontation in the area. Such 
steps would also decrease the concern among 
oil producing nations like Saudi Arabia that 
the west is pressuring them to keep oll pro- 
duction high, depleting their most valuable 
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resource faster than may be economically 
optimal for them. 

The program outlined in this memo indi- 
cates the magnitude of the benefits derived 
from such steps. The health of the economy 
and our relations with other nations would 
be greatly enhanced by re-directing the re- 
sources which will be poorly used in develop- 
ing the MX Missile to improving the energy 
efficiency of the American economy. As Dep- 
uty Secretary of Energy Sawhill observed, 
“only strong additional conservation meas- 
ures designed to substantially curb demand 
and an accelerated program of inter-fuel 
substitution can reduce free world depend- 
ence on Persian Gulf Oil.” 

I would like to thank Dr. Leonard Rodberg 
of the Public Resource Center, Alan Meler of 
Lawrence Berkeley Laboratory, Dr. Robert 
Williams of Princeton University, Charles 
Komanoff of Komanoff Energy Associates, 
and Meg Schachter of the Department of 
Energy for their assistance in developing the 
methodology for this project and reviewing 
drafts of the memo. 

While this memo was prepared with the 
advice and assistance of many people, the 
author is responsible for the estimates made, 
views expressed, and any errors contained in 
this project. 


FOOTNOTES 


Department of Energy, Monthly Energy 
Review (March 1980). 

2 Our analysis is based on the projection of 
1979 figures for oil imports and balance of 
trade deficit to 1990. Deputy Secretary of 
Energy John Sawhill stated in his testimony 
to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on February 20, 1980 that imports will, at 
best, remain stable through 1985. Inflation in 
oil prices will bias our numbers downward, 
making them understate the positive impact 
of such a program. As oil prices go up, conser- 
vation investments are more economical and 
the negative contribution of oil imports to 
the balance of trade increases. 

The price ranges for conservation energy 
were chosen to reflect the uncertainty about 
how much energy each dollar of investment 
could save in such an ambitious program. 
Alan Meier of Lawrence Berkeley Laboratory 
estimates that, at $5 billion a quad, about 28 
percent of residential natural gas could be 
saved by currently cost-effective conservation 
measures in California. Our program, which 
seeks to offset a more expensive fuel, petro- 
leum, is projected to save between 27 and 63 
percent of residential/commercial and indus- 
trial oil use. The government could fully pay 
for these investments by reallocating the 
funds earmarked for the MX. Our price 
ranges for each quad of energy saved are 
high, underestimating the total import sav- 
ings, considering the estimates Dr. Leonard 
Rodberg made in his study Employment Im- 
pact of the Solar Transition for the Congres- 
sional Joint Economic Committee (Washing- 
ton, 1979) . He found that it would cost about 
$3.8 billion per quad to save 34.7 quads of 
energy. We would expect that the marginal 
cost of saving a quad would increase as more 
conservation measures are employed. Rod- 
berg’s program also requires a correspond- 
ingly larger investment. Industrial efficiency 
was priced more cheaply, based on industry's 
better record in identifying possible savings 
(see Energy Future, Robert Stobaugh and 
Daniel Yergin, eds. [Random House: New 
York 1979] Chapter 7, “Conservation: The 
Key Energy Source,” by Daniel Yergin.) 

*Derived from Monthly Energy Review 
(March 1980) statistics on energy consump- 
tion by sector. Petroleum used for electricity 
production is factored in. 

* U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, “BLS 1977 Employment Re- 
quirements Table,” Office of Economic 
Growth, December 1879. BLS figures indicate 
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that 34.4 thousand employees are required to 
produce a billion dollars of output (adjusted 
for 1980 dollars) in household appliance 
manufacturing. The figure is 39.9 thousand 
jobs per billion for new residential construc- 
tion. These sectors provide a range that sim- 
ulates the energy efficiency industry. We as- 
sume that $3.4 billion output is produced 
every year during this ten year program. 

* Ibid, BLS projections for complete guided 
missile production indicate that 31 thousand 
workers are required for a billion dollars of 
output (adjusted for 1980 dollars). In new 
highway construction, the figure is 33.8 thou- 
sand employees per billion, These industries 
should simulate the range of employment to 
develop the MX Missile and its basing mode. 
We assume, for simplicity, that MX expendi- 
tures will be $3.4 billion for ten years. 


Mr. HATFIELD. After receiving the 
CBO estimates of MX missiles costs, I 
asked the Council to do a new analysis 
of what such a transfer of between $40 
and $80 billion would mean if applied to 
a 10-year program of energy conserva- 
tion in this country. The estimate of the 
Council is based on the following up- 
dated chart III which appeared in the 
1980 study. The results are, by any analy- 
sis, remarkable. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
chart be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


CHART III 


Residential and 
commercial. 
Industrial 


$8 2.5 5 15%-30% 
$6 3.3- 6.6 20%-40% 


$20-$40 


— 5.8 11.6 35%-10% 


Note: Save between 35 percent and 70 percent of the 1979 
$60 billion oil import bill. Save between $21 and $42 billion, or 
between 75 percent and 150 percent of our $28 billion 1979 
balance of trade deficit. Create about 5,000 more jobs each 
year for each billion dollars spent on the MX. 


Mr. HATFIELD. An investment of $40 
to $80 billion would save between 35 and 
70 percent of the 1979 $60 billion oil im- 
port bill to the United States. Since all 
imports from the Persian Gulf states 
constitute 31 percent of our oil import 
total, a $40 billion investment could 
completely end in 10 years our depend- 
ency on oil from that unstable region 
of the globe. 

An $80 billion investment in conser- 
vation even given the conservative as- 
sumptions of this study, would save a 
massive 70 percent of our imported oil 
bill. 

There would be remarkable additional 
benefits from a commitment of such 
funds to conservation, instead of a costly 
and deeply flawed strategic concept such 
as the MX. A $40 billion commitment, 
according to the council, would also save 
75 percent, or $21 billion, of our $28 bil- 
lion 1979 balance-of-trade deficit. An 
$80 billion commitment would save 150 
percent of that same deficit and create 
a trade surplus of $14 billion. 


The commitment of our resources in 
this manner would, therefore, remove a 
major source of potential world conflict. 
At the same time it would dramatically 
reduce our imported oil bill and heavy 
balance-of-trade deficits, both undeni- 
able causes of severe inflationary spiral 
which is running rampant through the 
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economies of the Western world. In addi- 
tion, about 5,000 more jobs would be 
created each year for each billion spent 
on conservation in the place of the MX. 

This is but a single example of what 
a shift in resources away from a waste- 
ful weapons system and toward higher 
national priorities can mean in estab- 
lishing a foundation for peace and sta- 
bility in a vastly troubled world. 


TRIBUTE TO DAN DREYFUS 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, it 1s 
with a mixture of pride and regret that 
I rise to inform the Senate that on Fri- 
day, June 12, Dr. Daniel Dreyfus, staff 
director for the minority of the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources, 
will end his long and distinguished serv- 
ice on the committee staff. 

I deeply regret the fact that Dan is 
leaving, but I am proud of his accom- 
plishments and our long association. 

Dan Dreyfus is a remarkable person. 
He is a civil engineer who holds a doc- 
torate in public administration. He has 
been involved on the ground in planning 
and construction of refineries and large 
projects for private industry and with 
the Corps of Engineers. He has planned 
and coordinated multiple purpose water 
projects for the Bureau of Reclamation. 
Since 1968 he has analyzed policy issues 
and prepared legislation for the Senate 
on a wide variety of energy and natural 
resources matters. 


Among the dozens of legislative meas- 
ures to which Dr. Dreyfus has contrib- 
uted major staff work are the following: 


National Environmental Policy Act of 1969. 

Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act of 
1971. 

Measures to establish the first federal pro- 
grams to assist the development of solar and 
geothermal energy in 1974. 

Federal Non-Nuclear Energy Research and 
Development Act of 1974. 

Reorganization Acts of 1974 establishing 
the Federal Energy Administration, the Nu- 
clear Regulatory Commission, and the Energy 
Research and Development Administration. 

Approval of the Covenant establishing the 
Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Is- 
lands in 1976. 

The Department of Energy Organization 
Act of 1977. 

The National Energy Acts of 1978. 


The Energy Security Act of 1980. 


For the last 6 years, Dan Dreyfus also 
has had very significant supervisory re- 
sponsibilities. In January 1975 Dr. Drey- 
fus was appointed deputy staff director 
for legislation, a position in which he 
supervised staff work on all legislative 
matters before the then Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. In recogni- 
tion of the expanded role of the Interior 
Committee in energy policy matters, it 
was redesignated the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources by the 
Senate reorganization of 1977. In Janu- 
ary 1979 Dr. Dreyfus was appointed staff 
director. In January 1981, upon the Re- 
publican assumption of Senate leader- 
ship, he became the staff director for 
the minority of the committee. 

Mr. President, this list of accomplish- 
ments does not, indeed cannot, ade- 
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quately describe the contribution Dan 
Dreyfus has made to the work of the 
Senate during the last 13 years. He 
brought to all his assignments a keen 
intellect, good humor, a willingness to 
work hard, objectivity, creativity, and a 
sharp, sometimes biting, wit. Dan is al- 
ways ready to try something different. He 
is a licensed sailplane pilot, a certified 
scuba diver, and a sometime parachutist. 
Combined with his varied educational 
and work background, these traits put 
him outside the stereotype of the bu- 
reaucrat, political hack, or impractical 
academic. 


Mr. President, in recent years it has 
been popular to denigrate Government 
service. All of us are, I am sure, painfully 
aware of the decline in respect for our 
governmental institutions and the men 
and women who try to make them work. 
I hope that we can restore the spirit 
which 20 years ago President John Ken- 
nedy reflected when he said: 

Let the public service be a proud and lively 
career. And let every man and woman who 
works in any area of our national govern- 
ment, in any branch, at any level, be able to 
say with pride and honor in future years: “I 
served the United States Government that 
hour of our nation’s need.” 


Mr. President, it is in that spirit that 
I salute Dan Dreyfus today. He has truly 
been a distinguished public servant. I 
wish him good luck and Godspeed. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted that I was in the Chamber at the 
time the Senator spoke regarding Mr. 
Dreyfus. 

Mr. President, as chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Energy and Natural 


Resources, I, too, rise in deep respect 
and join the distinguished Senator from 
Washington and other Members of this 
Chamber in paying our highest compli- 
ments to Dan Dreyfus, minority staff 
director for the committee. 


As a Member in the House, I had occa- 
sion to work with Dan when he was the 
professional staff member under the 
Water and Power Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs. I learned then to value his 
advice and counsel. When I came to the 
Senate in 1972, it was my good fortune to 
become a member of the Senate Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee and my 
association with Dan became even closer. 


I know that as elections come and go, 
the makeup of the Senate may change 
but the institution continues. Dan Drey- 
fus, in his 13 years on the Senate staff, 
has epitomized that continuity. His 
superb impartial guidance, and I speak 
from personal experience, has been a 
steadying infiuence—first on the com- 
mittee and then on the entire Senate. 
Dan is a professional, and his advice has 
been sought by Senators on both sides 
of the aisle. He earned the trust of all 
those who admire professionalism. 

Many times over the years I have ap- 
preciated his candor and sought his 
counsel. Often his sharp humor and wit 
would cut through an atmosphere of im- 
passe in mark up or conference commit- 
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tee. Many times he brought back from 
the erd of the diving board Senators 
and Congressmen who had gotten off 
track. 

His staff skills are too numerous to 
enumerate. The significant bills which 
bear the Dreyfus imprint would encom- 
pass virtually every major bill reported 
by the Senate Energy and Natural Re- 
sources Committee for the past 13 years. 

Although Dr. Dreyfus is leaving his 
capacity as staff on June 12, his influ- 
ence will long remain. 

Dan, thank you for your service to me, 
the committee, the Senate, and the 
United States. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources 
for his generous comments. 


APPOINTMENT BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair, on behalf of the Vice President, 
pursuant to Public Law 94-399, appoints 
the Senator from New York (Mr. 
D'Amato) to the Temporary Commission 
on Financial Oversight of the District of 
Columbia, in lieu of the Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. LEAHY). 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Saunders, one of his sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Acting 
President pro tempore laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the 
United States reported that on May 22, 
1981, he had approved and signed the 
following act: 

S. 730. An act to insure necessary funds 
for the implementation of the Federal Crop 
Insurance Act of 1980. 


— — —ä — 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. MATHIAS, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 255. A bill to amend the patent law to 
restore the term of patent grant for the pe- 
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riod of time that nonpatent regulatory re- 
quirements prevent the marketing of a pat- 
ented product. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 

By Mr. PERCY, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

J. William Middendorf II, of Virginia, to 
be the Permanent Representative of the 
United States to the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, with the rank of Ambassador. 

Thomas O. Enders, of Connecticut, a For- 
eign Service officer of the class of Career 
Minister, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
State. 


(The above nominations reported 
from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions with the recommendation that 
they be confirmed, subject to the nomi- 
nee’s commitment to respond to requests 
to appear and testify before any duly 
constituted committee of the Senate.) 

By Mr. GARN, from the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs: 

William A. Niskanen, Jr., of California, to 
be a member of the Council of Economic 
Advisors; 

Stephen May, of New York, to be an Assist- 
ant Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment; 

Judith L. Tardy, of Virginia, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development; 

Stephen J. Bollinger, of Ohio, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development; 

Antonio Monroig, of Puerto Rico, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development; and 

Lawrence J. Brady, of New Hampshire, to 
be an Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 


ORDER FOR SEQUENTIAL REFER- 
RAL OF THE NOMINATION OF 
JUNE GIBBS BROWN 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that if and when the 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation reports the nomination 
of June Gibbs Brown, to be Inspector 
General of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, it then be referred 
to the Committee on Governmental Af- 
fairs for not to exceed 20 calendar days. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


FOREIGN CURRENCY REPORTS 


In accordance with the appropriate 
provisions of law, the Secretary of the 
Senate herewith submits the following 
report(s) of standing committees of 
the Senate, certain joint committees of 
the Congress, delegations and groups, 
and select and special committees of the 
Senate, relating to expenses incurred in 
the performance of authorized foreign 
travel: 
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CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, UNDER AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, PUBLIC LAW 95-384--22 U.S.C. 1754(b), FOR THE PERIOD JAN. 1 TO MAR. 31, 1981 


Per diem 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 
or U.S 
currency 


Transportation 


U.S, dollar 
equivalent 
or U.S. 
currency 


Miscellaneous 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 
or U.S, 
currency 


Total 


U.S. dollar 


Ñ i equivalent 
ame o 


currency 


Foreign 
currency 


Foreign Foreign Foreign 


Name and country currency 


currency 


currency 


Senator Charles H. Percy: 
Switzerland 
Switzerland... -- 
United States 
United States. 

United States 


Broadus Bailey: 
Korea 

Johannes Binnendijk: 
pote States 

Dy boul 

Saudi Arabia 


United Kingdom 
Belgium 25 
PTT A 
Geryld Christianson: 
Italy 


88.6 
10, 290. 1 


1 includes travel during quarter period Oct. 1 to Dec, 1, 1980. 
Mat. 31, 1981. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first and 
second time by unanimous consent, and 
referred as indicated: 

By Mr. BUMPERS: 

S. 1349. A bill to amend the act of Octo- 
ber 9, 1965; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

S. 1350. A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of a Senior Cryptologic Executive Serv- 
ice and Merit Pay and Awards System within 
the National Security Agency and to make 
necessary amendments to title 5, United 
States Code; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

By Mr. SYMMS (for himself and Mr. 
MCOLURE) : 

S. 1351. A bill to amend section 164 of the 
Water Resources Development Act of 1976; 
to the Committee on Environment and Pub- 
lic Works. 

By Mr. HATFIELD (for himself, Mr. 
MELCHER, Mr. STEVENS, Mr. LEVIN, 
Mr. DuRENBERGER, Mr. CRANSTON, and 
Mr. Baucus): 

S. 1352. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against tax for contributions of certain ag- 
ricultural products to certain tax-exempt 
organizations; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. LONG: 

S. 1353. A bill to amend the Internal Revy- 
enue Code of 1954 to allow that portion of 
the investment credit attributable to the em- 
ployee plan percentage to be taken against 
100 percent of the liability for tax; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, Mr. 
MoynrHan, Mr. Dopp, Mr. Leary, Mr. 
EAGLETON, Mr. LEVIN, Mr. CRANSTON, 
Mr. Hart, Mr. INouyYeE, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
TsoNGas, Mr. PRrOxXMIRE, and Mr. 
WEICKER) : 

8.J. Res. 89. Joint resolution on the hunger 
strike in Northern Ireland; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. BUMPERS. 

S. 1349. A bill to amend the act of 
October 9, 1965; to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources. 

FRANCHISE FEES 

© Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, one of 
the most serious problems currently fac- 
ing the National Park Service is the de- 
terioration of a number of the parks’ 
physical facilities such as roads, bridges, 
lodgings, drinking water and sanitation 
systems, campgrounds, visitor facilities, 
and so forth. Both the Congress and the 
past administrations have too long ne- 
glected the maintenance and rehabilita- 
tion needs of many of the physical facili- 
ties in our national parks, monuments, 
and recreation areas; and it is time we 
started doing something about it. 

To the credit of President Reagan, one 
of the priorities of the new administra- 
tion in the area of natural resources has 
been an effort to address these needs and 
seek additional funding to correct these 
health and safety deficiencies. 

Unfortunately, as proposed by the ad- 
ministration, this new program would 
derive its funds—$150 million in fiscal 
year 1982—from the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund. At present, the 
LWCF is the sole source of funding for 
the acquisition of park lands by Federal 
land managing agencies. Under the ad- 
ministration’s plan, the fund would be 
opened up to permit the use of these 
LWFC moneys for park rehabilitation 
and restoration projects. 


According to Secretary of the Interior 
James Watt, the reason for recommend- 
ing this particular source of funding for 
the program is to make less money avail- 
able for land acquisition by making the 
agencies choose between acquiring lands 
mandated for acquisition by the Congress 
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or repairing a deteriorating physical 
plant. I have indicated on a number of 
occasions that I find such a choice un- 
fair and not in the public interest; it is 
especially unfair to those who own prop- 
erty within park units, for many of those 
people do not know from one day to the 
next whether their property will be ac- 
quired. This transparent attempt to 
make less money available to Federal 
agencies for land acquisition under the 
guise of a “Park Protection Program” 
disturbs me, and I plan to vigorously op- 
pose it. Nevertheless, I support the effort 
to make more funds available for the 
correction of health and safety deficien- 
cies in our parks. Although I feel the 
funds should come through the normal 
appropriations accounts, I will support 
the $150 million increase in the National 
Park Service budget in fiscal year 1982 
recommended by President Reagan. 

In this context, Mr. President, I am 
introducing a bill today which is designed 
to make additional funds available to 
the Park Service for these projects. The 
legislation accomplishes this goal by 
earmarking franchise fees paid by con- 
cessioners operating in park units to be 
used for these purposes. Currently these 
fees, totaiing some $4.7 million in 1980, 
are deposited in miscellaneous receipts 
in the Treasury. Under the legislation I 
am introducing today, these funds would 
be earmarked and made available to the 
Park Service, subject to appropriation, 
for the correction of health and safety 
deficiencies in our national parks. 

This approach would serve two pur- 
poses. First, as I have said, it would make 
additional funds available for refurbish- 
ing our national parks. While the amount 
of money is not large, it is certainly sig- 
nificant and will contribute to reducing 
the backlog of rehabilitation and main- 
tenance projects. Second, I would hope 
that this legislation would encourage the 
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Park Service to reassess the method by 
which franchise fees are calculated so 
that the Federal Government receives a 
fair return for the privilege of operating 
in a national park. 

During oversight hearings in 1979 be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Parks, Recrea- 
tion, and Renewable Resources, it became 
apparent to me that the franchise fee 
formula which has been used by the Na- 
tional Park Service since the early 1960's 
needed to be changed. William J. 
Whalen, the Director of the National 
Park Service at the time, concurred in 
that assessment: 

Franchise fees.are now set by a formula 
which was developed in the early 1960's 
and based on the national industry profit- 
ability for each of the industries operating 
in our national parks. However, we believe 
this formula today may not be representa- 
tive of “value of the service offered" as de- 
fined in the concession law. In 1978, the NPS 
completed, with the assistance of a con- 
sultant, a study which will enable us to 
equitably establish rates charged to the pub- 
lic by concessioners. One of the initial find- 
ings of the consultant was that because op- 
erations were so diverse throughout the park 
system, & formula approach to rates for 
services was not feasible. Based on that 
same kind of thinking we do not believe 
that the formula approach for franchise 
fees works well either. 


One of the things that concerns me, 
Mr. President, is that the Park Service 
has been studying this matter for 10 
years and there has been no change. 
Perhaps this legislation will give the Park 
Service some incentive to reform the 
franchise fee system to more accurately 
refiect the value of operating within a 
national park. In most cases, I am con- 
vinced that the fees the government re- 
ceives are too low. Perhaps this legisla- 
tion will help remedy that situation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
and a listing of fees collected, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
letter were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

8. 1349 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, that Sec- 
tion 3 of the Act of October 9, 1965 (79 
Stat. 969) is amended by adding the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“(®) Franchise fees collected pursuant to 
this Act shall be available for appropriation 
to the National Park Service, without preju- 
dice to appropriation from other sources 
for the same purposes, for the restoration 
and improvement of units of the National 
Park System including construction and re- 
habilitation of physical facilities within 
such units.“. 

FRANCHISE FEES COLLECTED BY THE NATIONAL 
PARK SERVICE PURSUANT TO P.L, 89-249 
[In millions] 

Fee collected 
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By Mr. MATHIAS: 

S. 1350. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of a Senior Cryptologic Execu- 
tive Service and Merit Pay and Awards 
System within the National Security 
Agency and to make necessary amend- 
ments to title 5, United States Code; to 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

SENIOR CRYPTOLOGIC EXECUTIVE SERVICE ACT 

OF 1981 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing the Senior Cryptologic 
Executive Service Act of 1981. This leg- 
islation would authorize the establish- 
ment of a Senior Cryptologic Executive 
Service and a Merit Pay and Awards Sys- 
tem within the National Security Agency 
by making necessary amendments to 
title 5, United States Code. The bill that 
I introduce today is virtually identica’ 
to legislation which was favorably 1: 
ported to the Senate during the 9€ n 
Congress by the Governmental Affairs 
Committee. That bill, S. 2116, could not 
be acted upon prior to adjournment sine 
die due to the press of business at the 
end of the 96th Congress. 

When the Civil Service Reform Act of 
1978 (P.L. 95-454) was passed, the Na- 
tional Security Agency, together with 
other intelligence agencies, was exempted 
from coverage until title IV, Senior Ex- 
ecutive Service. NBA was exempted from 
title IV because of security considera- 
tions and problems inherent in the inte- 
gration of personne] of an intelligence 
agency with those of other executive 
agencies. The effect of this exemption, 
however, has been to deprive the Na- 
tional Security Agency of the many ad- 
vantages of a Senior Executive Service, 
a useful administrative tool for the staff- 
ing and effective management of senior 
executive positions. 

My proposal would remedy this situa- 
tion. By allowing NSA to establish its 
own Senior Cryptologic Executive Serv- 
ice, it will eliminate the adverse impact 
on the National Security Agency of hav- 
ing an executive personnel system at sig- 
nificant variance with the majority of 
the executive branch, 

The Senior Cryptologic Executive 
Service Act would provide to the Secre- 
tary of Defense, or his or her designee 
for this purpose, the authority to estab- 
lish, within necessary security con- 
straints, a Senior Crytologic Executive 
Service and a Merit Pay and Awards Sys- 
tem. Both would be comparable to the 
Senior Executive Service and merit pay 
and cash awards system established for 
other executive agencies by the Civil 
Service Reform Act of 1978. Such pro- 
visions are required to insure that treat- 
ment of executive personnel of the Na- 
tional Security Agency is equivalent to 
that of other executives within the ex- 
ecutive branch having comparable re- 
sponsibilities. 

Implementation of this system within 
the National Security Agency would con- 
form, within appropriate security con- 
straints. to the provisions governing the 
Senior Executive Service in title 5 of the 
U.S. Code, including those provisions 
relating to basing compensation and 
retention on individual and organiza- 
tional performance, establishing com- 
parable performance awards and ranks, 
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permitting the granting of sabbaticals, 
authorizing early retirement and remov- 
ing the limitation on the accumulation 
of annual leave. The Agency would pro- 
vide for an election period, similar to 
the period provided under section 413(c) 
of the Civil Service Reform Act, during 
which any employee serving in a position 
designated for the Service could decide 
whether to accept or decline conversion. 

The Civil Service Reform Act recog- 
nized the benefits of rewarding excel- 
lence and discouraging lackluster per- 
formance through the use of a merit pay 
and cash awards system. This act would 
provide to the Secretary of Defense, or 
his or her designee for this purpose, the 
authority to establish a comparable sys- 
tem within the National Security Agen- 
cy, providing NSA with this effective 
management tool. 

Mr. President, this bill touches on im- 
portant issues that affect the perform- 
ance and effectiveness of the National 
Security Agency. In the weeks ahead, I 
hope that early hearings and considera- 
tions of this bill can be arranged. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the legislation be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the Senlor Cryptologic 
Executive Service Act of 1981". 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of Defense (or his 
designee) may establish a Senior Cryptologic 
Executive Service within the National Se- 
curity Agency comparable to the Senior Ex- 
ecutive Service established under subchapter 
TI of chapter 31 of title 5, United States Code. 
Under the authority of the Secretary of De- 
fense, the Director, National Security Agency, 
is authorized to adopt administratively those 
provisions of title 5, United States Code, that 
the Director considers necessary to admin- 
ister the Senior Cryptologic Executive Service 
and to appoint, without regard to the civil 
service laws, individuals to positions estab- 
lished within the Senior Cryptologic Execu- 
tive Service, 

(b) The Secretary of Defense or his de- 
signee may promulgate regulations estab- 
lishing a Senior Cryptologic Executive Serv- 
ice which— 

(1) meets the requirements set forth in 
section 3131 of title 5, United States Code, 
for the Senior Executive Service; 

(2) provides that positions in the Senior 
Cryptologic Executive Service meet require- 
ments which are consistent with those in 
section 3132 (a) (2) of title 5, United States 
Code; 

(3) notwithstanding any limitation on 
compensation set out in any other law, pro- 
vides rates of pay for the Senior Cryptologic 
Executive Service which are not in excess of 
the maximum rate of less than the mini- 
mum rate of basic pay established for the 
Senior Executive Service under section 5382 
of title 5, United States Code, and which are 
adjusted at the same time and to the same 
extent as rates of basic pay for the Senior 
Executive Service are adjusted; 

(4) provides a performance appraisal sys- 
tem for the Senior Cryptologic Executive 
Service that is consistent with the princi- 
ples of the provisions of subchapter II of 
chapter 43 of title 5, United States Code: 

(5) provides for removal consistent with 
section 3592 of title 5, United States Code, 
and removal or suspension consistent with 
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subsections (a), (b), and (c) of section 7543 
of such title 5; except that any hearing or 
appeal to which an employee is entitled shall 
be held or decided pursuant to procedures 
established by regulation of the Secretary of 
Defense or his designee; 

(6) permits the Director, National Se- 
curity Agency, to pay performance awards 
to members of the Senior Cryptologic Execu- 
tive Service consistent with the provisions 
applicable to the heads of agencies under 
section 5384 of title 5, United States Code; 

(7) provides that members of the Senior 
Cryptologic Executive Service may be granted 
sabbatical leave in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 3396(c) of title 5, United 
States Code; and 

(8) provides that annual leave of a mem- 
ber of the Senior Cryptologic Executive Serv- 
ice shall not be subject to the limitation on 
accumulations imposed by section 6304 of 
title 5, United States Code. 

(c) The President, based on the recom- 
mendations of the Secretary of Defense, may 
award ranks to members of the Senior Cryp- 
tologic Executive Service in a manner con- 
sistent with the provisions of section 4507 
of title 5, United States Code. 

(a) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, the Director, National Security 
Agency, may detail or assign individuals ap- 
pointed to the Senior Cryptologic Executive 
Service to serve in non-Senior Cryptologic 
Executive Service positions in which the 
avpointee’s expertise and experience may be 
of benefit to the National Security Agency or 
another Government agency and the ap- 
pointee shall not lose thereby any of the 
entitlements or status associated with the 
appointment in the Senior Cryptologic Exec- 
utive Service. 

(e) The National Security Agency shall 
submit to the Permanent Select Committee 
on Intelligence of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Select Committee on Intelli- 
gence of the Senate, at the time the budget 
is submitted by the President to the Congress 
during each odd-numbered calendar year, a 
report on the Senior Cryptologic Executive 
Service. The report shall include— 

(1) the percentage of senior executives at 
each pay rate employed at the end of the 

receding fiscal year; 

(2) the number, distribution, and amount 
of performance awards paid during the pre- 
ceding fiscal year; and 

(3) the number of individuals removed 
from the Senior Cryptologic Executive Serv- 
ice for less than fully successful perform- 
ance. 


Sec. 3. (a) (1) Section 8336 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by redesignating 
subsection (k) as subsection (1) and insert- 
ing immediately after subsection (j) the 
following new subsection: 


(k) A member of the Senior Cryptologic 
Executive Service who is removed from the 
Senior Cryptologic Executive Service for less 
than fully successful performance after com- 
pleting twenty-five years of service or after 
becoming fifty years of age and completing 
twenty years of service is entitled to an 
annuity.”. 

(2) Section 8339(h) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out sec- 
tion 8386 (d), (h), or (J)“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof section 8336 (d). (h), (j), or 
(XK) “. 

(b) Section 2108 (3) of title 5. United States 
Code, is amended by inserting or Senior 
Cryptologic Executive Service“ after “Senior 
Executive Service: 

Sec. 4. The Director, National Security 
Agency, may promulgate regulations estab- 
lishing a merit pay system for such employ- 
ees of the National Security Agency as the 
Director considers appropriate. The merit 
pay system shall be designed to carry out 
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purposes consistent with those set forth in 
section 5401(a) of title 5, United States Code. 

Sec. 5, The amendments made by this Act 
shall take effect on the date of the enactment 
of this Act. 


By Mr. SYMMS (for himself and 
Mr. McCLURE) : 


S. 1351. A bill to amend section 164 of 
the Water Resources Development Act 
of 1976; to the Committee on Environ- 
ment and Public Works. 

COMPLETION OF LEWISTON-CLARKSTON BRIDGE 


Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to introduce legislation on behalf 
of myself and my senior colleague (Mr. 
McCLURE) to assure the completion of a 
Corps of Engineers project constructing 
a bridge across the Snake River between 
Lewiston, Idaho, and Clarkston, Wash. 

Due to delays and the impact of infla- 
tion, an additional $2.2 million is needed 
to complete the approach ramps to the 
bridge on the Idaho side. Passage of this 
bill will achieve that goal. 

The need for this new Lewiston-Clark- 
ston bridge is a result of the completion 
in the mid- 1970s of the Columbia-Snake 
River waterway as far as Lewiston. Be- 
cause the waterway project raised the 
level of the river and attracted new wa- 
terway traffic, the existing drawbridge 
link between Lewiston and Clarkston 
was no longer adequate to handle traffic 
between the two cities. 

In order to remedy this problem the 
Congress in the 1976 omnibus water re- 
sources legislation included section 164 
which authorized a new, high-level 
bridge a mile upriver from the existing 
drawbridge. The cost set in that bill was 
“not to exceed” $21,000,000. 

The Corps went to contract on the 
bridge in January 1980. Because of in- 
flation, however, the Corps was unable 
to obtain bids low enough to enable it to 
complete the bridge as had been en- 
visioned by the Congress. In an effort to 
deal with this situation the Corps divided 
up the contract, leaving work on the 
Lewiston ramp to the future. 

I am convinced that the change from 
the 1976 act, proposed by this bill, is nec- 
essary, and fully justified in view of the 
ongoing nature of the project and that 
earlier commitment by Congress to the 
people of the area. This bill does not 
call for the appropriation of additional 
funds by the Federal Government. It 
merely authorizes the Corps of Engi- 
neers to complete the project with al- 
ready available funds and thus is con- 
sistent with President Reagan’s budget 
objectives. 

In addition, I believe this change needs 
to be achieved as soon as possible, so that 
the work can be accomplished in har- 
mony with the existing construction, 
scheduled to be completed in September 
1982. 

Mr. President, I am particularly 
pleased that Senator McCuure has joined 
me in sponsoring this legislation. It was 
his initiative that led to the passage in 
the Senate of the original provision in 
1976. I ask unanimous consent that a 
copy of the bill be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
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ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
S. 1351 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Section 
164 of the Water Resources Development Act 
of 1976 (Public Law 94-587) is amended by 
deleting the figure “$21,000,000” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof 823.200, 000. 


By Mr. HATFIELD (for himself, 
Mr. MELCHER, Mr. STEVENS, Mr. 
LEVIN, Mr. DURENBERGER, Mr. 
CRANSTON, and Mr. Baucus) : 

S. 1352. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against tax for contributions of certain 
agricultural products to certain tax- 
exempt organizations; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

FARM TAX INCENTIVE FOR DONATED CHARITIES 


© Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, today, 
Senators MELCHER, STEVENS, LEVIN, DU- 
RENBERGER, CRANSTON, Baucus, and I, are 
introducing legislation that will offer our 
Nation’s farmers a tax incentive for con- 
tributions of surplus, unharvested, dam- 
aged or otherwise wasted food commodi- 
ties to various nonprofit, charitable or- 
ganizations for distribution to the poor 
and needy. The practice of gleaning dates 
back to biblical times when the Israelites 
were required by Mosaic law to open up 
their fields to the poor. 

Our legislation restores a tax incentive 
that farmers had until 1969, and one that 
Congress restored for the corporations, 
but not for individuals, in 1976. Since 
most farmers are not incorporated, 
equity demands a similar tax incentive 
for those farmers who donate their crops 
to charitable organizations. 

A national gleaning bill addresses the 
paradox of desperate nutritional needs 
in a land of plenty. GAO has estimated 
that 20 percent of all produce in the 
United States is wasted. The rationale 
behind the present charitable contribu- 
tion deduction is in the value to society 
of the gift that is mutually beneficial 
to the giver and the receiver. A gift can 
more effectively channel our available 
resources to the needy without harming 
the incentives to work and produce 
that another Government redistribution 
scheme could create. The rationale be- 
hind a tax incentive is even greater when 
the crops would be abandoned and used 
by no one. In essence, a gleaning incen- 
tive is cost-effective per dollar of tax 
expenditure and it promotes a sense of 
self-worth and initiative that is so often 
lacking in our redistribution programs. 

Mr. President, I am pleased that Rep- 
resentative Les AvCorn of Oregon is in- 
troducing similar legislation in the House 
of Representatives. His efforts on behalf 
of gleaning programs over the last few 
years are to be commended and I intend 
to work closely with him toward achiev- 
ing the enactment of this legislation in 
the 97th Congress. d 

To those of my colleagues unfamiliar 
with the term “gleaning,” it is—strictly 
defined—the process of gathering grain 
or produce following a commercial har- 
vest. In ancient societies, gleaning was 
usually a matter of course, and indeed, 
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in Biblical times, the Israelites were re- 
quired by law to open up their land to 
the poor to enable them to glean. Glean- 
ing is also quite common today in less- 
developed agrarian societies, and the 
practice has even been revived in many 
parts of our own country in recent years. 
Our bill, very simply, would build on this 
experience and encourage the further 
expansion of gleaning throughout the 
United States by offering our farmers a 
10-percent tax credit based on the 
greater of the wholesale market value or 
the most recent sale price for the crops 
contributed to qualified charitable orga- 
nizations. 

An example of a present-day gleaning 
program is the Senior Gleaners of Sac- 
ramento, Calif. The gleaners pick up 
crops no one else wants, such as onions 
too big for a fast food company’s ham- 
burgers and cherries too small for a 
packing company’s cans. In 1 year, 2,000 
senior gleaners collected 700 tons of left- 
over fruits and vegetables for themselves 
and 25 other charitable organizations in 
northern California. 

A typical project in Oregon involves a 
group of adult gleaners who adopt a 
senior citizen or handicapped individual 
and share with them the gathered prod- 
uce that would otherwise go to waste. A 
statewide distribution center is being de- 
veloped that involves common carriers, 
unions, food industries, National Guard, 
Salvation Army, Red Cross, United Way, 
Office of Elderly Affairs, local community 
action centers, the Oregon Department 
of Agriculture as well as participating 
farmers. Testimony before the Senate 
Finance Committee indicated that in its 
brief 7-year history, organized gleaning 
projects in Oregon have gleaned more 
than 1,755,340 pounds of fresh fruit, 
vegetables, and nuts, directly benefiting 
17,000 individuals. 

In no way will the gleaning bill be a 
panacea for our Nation’s low-income 
people’s nutritional problems. Instead it 
provides a self-help alternative to wel- 
fare programs and permits these indi- 
viduals to stretch their buying power 
while adding fresh fruits and vegetables 
to their diets. The limitations of the food 
stamp program are well known and 
many of our elderly citizens and rural 
poor do not participate in the program. 

The “national gleaning” bill approach 
to providing food assistance is an effort 
designed specifically to reach the poor 
through the private sector. Because of 
the severity and the dimensions of both 
the national and international human 
problem, Federal food assistance pro- 
grams will necessarily be required if we 
are to be successful in meeting the chal- 
lenge before us. Yet, it seems only pru- 
dent in these times of budget constraints 
and appeals for reduced Federal spend- 
ing that alternatives to meeting the 
basic food requirements of our citizens— 
and millions of others in foreign lands 
simply through more Government 
spending be found. The gleaning ap- 
proach offers one such alternative. 

In Oregon, the State leg'slature ap- 
proved a few years ago legislation simi- 
lar to the gleaning bill we are introduc- 
ing today, including the 10-percent tax 
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credit on State income tax. In 1977 
alone, gleaning programs resulted in the 
distribution of over 125 tons of produce 
to more than 1,100 households at a rey- 
enue loss to the State treasury of 
$1,500—the estimate had been $5,000 
annually over a 2-year period. 

In 1978, almost 170 tons of food was 
donated to 1,600 households, valued at 
over $92,000, with a revenue loss of only 
$2,400. California has also provided a 
tax incentive to farmers to participate 
with local gleaning and food bank op- 
erations—a simple charitable deduction. 
Of course, gleaning programs do not 
exist only in States providing tax in- 
centives, but from all available infor- 
mation, it is apparent that such incen- 
tives are important factors in gaining 
farmer participation and expanding on- 
going gleaning programs. In spite of the 
fact that many of these programs are 
relatively new, the work that has been 
done in Oregon, California, and other 
States throughout the country offers 
profound evidence that relief efforts in 
the critical area of food sustenance can 
be accomplished at the local level, with 
minimal Federal Government involve- 
ment. 

The need for this legislation is under- 
scored by one of the major paradoxes of 
our time. On the one hand, millions of 
Americans in 1981 continue to suffer 
from the debilitating effects of hunger 
and malnutrition, and yet, on the other 
hand, the General Accounting Office es- 
timated in 1977 that about 20 percent 
of all food produced in the United States 
is lost or wasted in 1 year—some 137 
million tons, valued at $31 billion. Of 
this total, loss during harvesting—as 
opposed to such other categories as stor- 
age, transportation, processing, whole- 
sale/retail and consumer, was approxi- 
mately 60 million tons of food valued at 
$5 billion. 

Based on the average daily caloric in- 
take of a U.S. citizen, GAO estimated 
that the combined loss of U.S.-produced 
food grains, meat, sugar, oilseeds, vege- 
tables, fruits, and nuts in 1974 could 
have had fed an estimated 49 million 
people. The dimensions of this problem 
are truly staggering, especially when 
one considers the responsibility we have 
as the wealthiest Nation on Earth with 
the capabilities to feed our own people 
and millions of others around the world. 

Mr. President, before continuing on to 
other aspects of our gleaning legislation, 
í feel it necessary, and very timely, to 
point out an additional implication of 
the food wasted annually in the United 
States—energy loss. According to GAO, 
in crop year 1974, U.S. farmers planted 
331 million acres of land to produce food. 
They used 45 million tons of fertilizer as 
well as a total of 2.3 billion equivalent 
barrels of oil, considerable amounts of 
water, and other inputs in the process. 
Relating all food loss to the farm re- 
sources allocated to producing food, the 
General Accounting Office estimated that 
461 million equivalent barrels of oil were 
consumed on food ultimately lost. In ad- 
dition, it is estimated that 66 million 
acres of land and 9 million tons of fer- 
tilizer were used to produce food that 
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was ultimately lost. Proper stewardship 
of our national resources demands that 
we make every effort possible to elimi- 
nate food waste. We can begin at the 
harvest level by allowing our poor to 
glean or receive the benefits of food 
gleaned on their behalf. 


As I mentioned earlier in my remarks, 
legislation is being introduced today in 
the House of Representatives by Con- 
gressman AuCorn, Democrat of Oregon, 
which provides a similar tax incentive to 
our Nation's farmers. Perhaps the major 
difference between our respective ap- 
proaches to encouraging gleaning is that 
Congressman AuCorn’s bill provides for 
purposes of the tax credit that food do- 
nated must be “uneconomical” for the 
farmer to harvest. In other words, only 
those crops which would otherwise be 
left in the fields following a commercial 
harvest would constitute a “qualified 
crop donation.” While this is in a tech- 
nical sense the true meaning of gleaning, 
and while it is this otherwise unharvested 
food we primarily seek to secure for the 
poor, I have chosen to remove the “un- 
economical for harvest” provision from 
the bill so as not to prevent the envi- 
sioned tax benefits from accruing to the 
farmer who desired to contribute from 
his food stocks to meet a given need at a 
given time—the idea being that already- 
harvested food was at one time, anyway, 
“economical” to harvest. 


Because, almost by definition, gleaned 
food consists of perishable commodities, 
the gleaning concept—in its strictest 
sense—could not be practical for the pro- 
vision of food to the poor in other lands. 
However, in removing the “uneconomical 
for harvest” provision, we open up the 
opportunity for gleaned food to be used 
to meet the hunger needs of our fellow 
human beings in impoverished areas of 
the world because “stored” food is in 
most cases nonperishable—the major ex- 
ception being frozen food—and able to 
be transported over long distances. As 
some of my colleagues may remember, 
just such an international relief effort 
was undertaken in 1978 when a shipload 
of wheat was sent bv Church World Serv- 
ice to meet the needs of Vietnamese citi- 
zens who were dying from starvation. 
The food was in part donated by farmers 
who arose to meet the very specific need 
at the time. Whether or not one agrees 
with the particular merits of this indi- 
vidual relief operation, it does show that 
certain limited efforts can be accom- 
plished in the private sector to assist in 
the alleviation of human suffering 
throughout the world. 

Although most gleaning activities have 
been established only within the last 6 
years, the question of the effect of tax 
policy on channeling food to the needy 
dates back to the Tax Reform Act of 
1969 and beyond. Prior to the act, the 
general rule was that a taxpayer who 
contributed crops to charity was able to 
deduct the fair market value of the prop- 
erty at the time of the gift. Moreover, no 
tax was imposed on the appreciation. 
Thus, a farmer whe made a charitable 
contribution of a portion of his crop not 
only got a deduction or fair market value, 
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but also escaped tax on the difference be- 
tween his cost and the fair market value. 

According to the congressional tax- 
writing committees that considered the 
1969 Tax Reform Act, this situation 
created a serious inequity. The charit- 
able deduction offered to some taxpayers 
in high marginal tax brackets an incen- 
tive to donate rather than to sell the 
crop. If the cost basis was not a substan- 
tial portion of the fair market value of 
the crop, a gift of the appreciated prop- 
erty would be more valuable than a sale 
of the crop and subsequent taxation of 
the profit. The Congress concluded that 
the charitable deduction was not meant 
to provide an after-tax benefit so close 
to or even greater than, the after-tax 
benefit that would be realized if the item 
were sold for a profit. With such a sub- 
stantial tax benefit, the Congress con- 
cluded that the attractiveness of the tax 
savings, not charity, was the motive for 
the contribution. 

The 1969 Tax Reform Act allowed the 
farmer to deduct only the costs incurred 
in producing the donated crop. The rule 
enacted in 1969 not only eliminated the 
abuses that we have mentioned but dras- 
tically reduced contributions of appreci- 
ated property to charitable organiza- 
tions, especially those providing food, 
clothing, and medical products to the 
needy. The Senate Finance Committee 
concluded in 1976 that: 

It is desirable to provide a greater tax in- 
centive than in present law for contribu- 
tions of certain types of ordinary income 
property which the donee charity uses in the 
performance of its exempt purposes. 


Thus, the Tax Reform Act of 1976 pro- 
vided corporations more favorable treat- 
ment of contributions of inventory—such 
as food—to charitable organizations. 

The act allowed a corporation deduc- 
tion for up to half of the appreciation on 
certain types of ordinary income prop- 
erty contributed to a public charity or 
private operating foundation. The char- 
itable deduction is generally for the sum 
of first, the taxpayer's basis in property, 
and second, one-half of the unrealized 
appreciation. In no event is the deduction 
allowed for an amount exceeding twice 
the basis of the property. Furthermore, 
no deduction is allowed for any part of 
the unrealized appreciation which would 
have been ordinary income—if the prop- 
erty had been sold—betause of the ap- 
plication of the recapture provisions re- 
lating to depreciation. The associated 
revenue loss attributed to this change in 
the 1969 Tax Reform Act was given as 
$19 million in fiscal year 1969, $22 million 
in fiscal year 1978, and $24 million in 
fiscal year 1981 according to the Joint 
Committee on Taxation. 

The 1976 Tax Reform Act thereby re- 
instituted a tax incentive for corporate 
donors but not for individual farmers 
who wish to contribute gleaned crops. It 
has been estimated that on 1.7 percent of 
all farms are incorporated and therefore 
significant numbers of farmers are un- 
able to utilize the 1976 act. Since unpaid 
family farm workers and self-employed 
farmers constitute over 79 percent of all 
agricultural labor, it is highly unlikely 
that the individual farmer will have 
costs that are reported as an expense 
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of doing business. Unlike his corporate 
counterparts who can fully deduct their 
costs and a significant portion of the 
appreciation in the crop, the individual 
farmer is left with no incentive to con- 
tribute gleaned crops. 

Our legislation simply provides a non- 
incorporated farmer a tax incentive sim- 
ilar to that already provided his corpo- 
rate counterpart for the donation of 
foodstuffs to a charitable organization. 
The Treasury Department has estimated 
that the revenue loss on a 10- to 20- 
percent credit would be a maximum of 
$5 million. The present charitable deduc- 
tion allowed for corporate farmers would 
remain unaffected by this bill. 

It is clear that this legislation must 
meet two essential conditions. First, the 
Congress has expressed concern that any 
subsidy provided should not make it fi- 
nancially more desirable for a taxpayer 
to contribute crops than to sell the pro- 
duce on the market. Second, the legisla- 
tion should provide a sufficient tax in- 
centive to contribute crops rather than 
to abandon usable produce. 

In a study by Yale Legislative Services 
at Yale Law School, Morgan Frankel 
concluded that as long as the tax credit 
was below 31 percent—with no cost de- 
duction adjustment—we can be assured 
that all taxpayers will continue to profit 
more by selling than by charitable con- 
tribution. The Yale study also concluded 
that a 20-percent tax credit would gen- 
erate rough equivalence with the corpo- 
rate incentive presently available. A 
credit could safely be provided in the 
10- to 20-percent range without risking 
the elimination of an incentive to donate 
agricultural products. 

Since corporations are presently al- 
lowed a corporate deduction, my col- 
leagues may be interested in why we 
chose to utilize a tax credit. Briefly, a tax 
credit seems desirable for the following 
reasons: 

First, a tax credit is more equitable 
for all taxpayers since only 1.7 percent 
of all farms are incorporated and ap- 
proximately 75 percent of all taxpayers 
do not itemize on their tax returns. 

Furthermore, among itemizers, a de- 
duction generates much greater tax ben- 
efits to wealthy donors than to middle- 
income taxpayers. Why should the tax 
code subsidize the high-income donor at 
70 percent and another at 14 percent for 
the identical amount of donated crops 
by both individuals? By providing a tax 
credit, the tax benefit will be available 
to all taxpayers—rich or poor—equally, 
dollar for dollar, since the value of the 
credits does not fluctuate according to 
the tax bracket of the taxpayer. Accord- 
ing to studies done by the Congressional 
Research Service and Yale Law School, 
a tax credit would be a more effective tax 
policy than a deduction in achieving the 
goal of encouraging gleaning of fields by 
charitable organizations. 

Second, it would be extremely difficult 
to extend the current tax deduction for 
corporate crop contributions to individ- 
ual farmers, The deduction under cur- 
rent law is calculated on a cost basis 
and most individuals, family and part- 
nership farms rely much more heavily 
on nonwage labor than do corporate 
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farms. Almost 79 percent of all agricul- 
tural laborers report income that does 
not show up as an expense of someone’s 
doing business and, therefore, the non- 
corporate farmer does not include in 
their cost basis of crops the dominant 
input of labor. The task of designing a 
deduction for noncorporate taxpayers 
that would approximate effects of the 
current provisions for corporate farmers 
is difficult in light of the inherent dis- 
parities built into the duel level taxation 
of corporations. 

In sum, the provision of a 10-percent 
tax credit substantially addresses the 
current advantages for the corporate 
farmer and is not overly generous so as 
to allow a return to the abuses of the 
pre-1969 era. 

Mr. President, the national gleaning 
bill would not only provide an effective 
complement to our present food assist- 
ance programs, but also would encourage 
private initiative where previously some 
Government programs have led to pas- 
sivity. The problem of poverty and hun- 
ger is everyone’s, but many have lost a 
personal sense of commitment to the al- 
leviation of such poverty and hunger 
because the Government has assumed 
the primary responsibility for carrying 
on the work. The responsibility for the 
relief of human suffering must originate 
at the grassroots level if our govern- 
mental efforts are to be successful and 
maintained over the long term. 

The gleaning legislation will provide 
much-needed assistance to the farmer at 
a time when he is being asked to grow 
more for a hungry world, but can only do 
so at the risk of reducing the price he 
receives for his crops. 

In addition, the gleaning bill will en- 
able a number of eligible charitable or- 
ganizations to be more responsive to the 
needs they seek to alleviate in this coun- 
try and potentially around the world. At 
a time when millions are struggling to 
maintain an adequate diet, it behooves us 
to consider positive and innovative means 
of reconciling the needs of both the pro- 
ducer of food and those who are truly 
destitute. We believe strongly that the 
gleaning concept offers one such option. 


I urge my colleagues to give this glean- 
ing bill their careful attention and active 
support. 


By Mr. LONG: 

S. 1353. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow that por- 
tion of the investment credit attribu- 
table to the employee plan percentage 
to be taken against 100 percent of the 
liability for tax; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

LEGISLATION TO ENCOURAGE THE ADOPTION OF 
EMPLOYEE STOCK OWNERSHIP PLANS 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the bill I 
am introducing today would encourage 
companies to adopt employee stock own- 
ership plans (ESOP’s) by permitting 
those companies to utilize the credit 
provided for such plans to offset 100 
percent of their tax liability. 

Under current law, the investment tax 
credit may generally be used to offset up 
to 80 percent of tax liability. That per- 
centage will increase to 90 percent for 
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1982 and thereafter. In the case of cer- 
tain energy property, the investment tax 
credit may be used to offset 100 percent 
of tax liability. This bill provides that 
the ESOP credit would receive the same 
treatment as that now provided for 
energy property. 

Tax credit ESOP’s—also known as 
“TRASOPs” due to their origin in the 
Tax Reduction Act of 1975—have proven 
to be particularly popular among capi- 
tal-intensive industries, Pending legis- 
lation (S. 1162) would extend the at- 
tractiveness of such plans to labor-in- 
tensive companies by providing an ESOP 
credit based on payroll as an alternative 
to that now based on investment. 

Present law has proven to be problem- 
atic for certain ESOP companies. Due to 
the inability to offset 100 percent of tax 
liability with the ESOP credit, sponsor 
companies are finding themselves with 
ESOP credits which may expire before 
the company can realize the tax benefit 
of the credit. This is unfair to employees 
who may be denied stock in the company 
due to the operation of current law on 
their employer. It is also inequitable to 
companies that embrace this idea but 
that happen to find themselyes in an 
unfortunate tax posture. In addition, ex- 
isting law frustrates congressional in- 
tent to encourage the widespread use of 
employee stock ownership plans. 


By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, 
Mr. MoyniHan, Mr. Dopp, Mr. 
CRANSTON, Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. 
Hart, Mr. Inouye, Mr. LEAHY, 
Mr. LEVIN, Mr. PELL, Mr. Prox- 
MIRE, Mr. Tsoncas, and Mr. 
WEICKER) : 

S.J. Res. 89. Joint resolution on the 
hunger strike in Northern Ireland; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

HUNGER STRIKE IN NORTHERN IRELAND 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a joint resolution on the 
hunger strike in Northern Ireland in be- 
half of myself, Mr. Moynruan, Mr. Dopp, 
Mr. Cranston, Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. Hart, 
Mr. INovyve, Mr. LEAHY, Mr. Levin, Mr. 
PELL, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. Tsoncas, and 
Mr. WEICKER, and I ask for its appro- 
priate referral. 

The death of four hunger strikers in 
the Maze Prison in Belfast in recent 
weeks is a sad day for Ireland and for 
all who seek peace in Northern Ireland 
and an end to the violence that has 
claimed so many lives and scarred so 
many more in the past decade. 

The announcement this week that 
more prisoners will join the hunger 
strike is a tragic new escalation of the 
crisis. Now, before additional deaths and 
bloodshed occur, it is essential for the 
parties to make an urgent effort to end 
this lethal stalemate and to achieve a 
fair and humanitarian resolution of the 
issues in the strike. 

The joint resolution we are introduc- 
ing today is designed to help the parties 
reach that goal. It contains five signifi- 
cant provisions: 

First, it condemns the violence on all 
sides in Northern Ireland. 
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Second, it urges the parties to explore 
all possible steps to end the hunger 
strike. 

Third, it urges the British Govern- 
ment, which has clear responsibility for 
prison administration in Northern Ire- 
land, to exercise greater flexibility with 
respect to prison procedure. Surely it is 
possible to achieve a reasonable com- 
promise on issues such as clothing, pri- 
son work requirements, and the associa- 
tion of the prisoners, without compro- 
mising in any way on the basic principle 
of opposition to violence. This provision 
of the resolution also calls on Britain to 
invite the European Commission on Hu- 
man Rights or other appropriate inde- 
pendent parties to participate in the ef- 
fort to settle the strike. In the past, Brit- 
ain has implemented recommendations 
of the commission with respect to the 
modification of prison rules, and a simi- 
lar initiative at this time by the com- 
mission could provide the breakthrough 
needed to end the current strike. 

Fourth, the resolution urges political 
leaders in Britain, Ireland, and North- 
ern Ireland to seek the earliest possible 
negotiated settlement of the larger con- 
flict in Northern Ireland. That settle- 
ment must be achieved with the consent 
of all the parties. It must recognize the 
rights of both the Catholic and the Prot- 
estant community. And it must secure 
full respect for the human rights of all 
the people of Northern Ireland. The 
hunger strike is a symptom of a deeper 
crisis—a crisis that will go on and on in 
Northern Ireland, until all who truly 
seek an end to the violence care enough 
to speak and work for peace. 

Fifth, the resolut on requests the 
President to express to the Prime Minis- 
ter of Great Britain the concern of the 
American people for an immediate end 
to the hunger strike and a lasting settle- 
ment of the conflict in Northern Ireland. 
The United States has an important role 
to play in the search for peace, and the 
administration should not hesitate to 
exercise it. 

Before more hunger strikers die, be- 
fore more lives are lost in violent dem- 
onstrations, before all the hopeful prog- 
ress of past months toward a negotiated 
settlement is lost, it is time for Britain 
to act to break this endless spiral of 
death in Northern Ireland, so that lead- 
ers of good will may resume their effort 
to create a lasting peace. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the joint resolution be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 89 

Whereas the continuing violence in North- 
ern Ireland has taken the lives of more than 
two thousand men, women, and children in 
the past decade; 

Whereas an end to the killing and the 
violence in Northern Ireland can be achieved 
only through a political settlement with the 
consent of all the parties; 

Whereas Congress is deeply concerned over 
the hunger strike in Northern Ireland and 
the deaths resulting from the strike; 
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Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States in Congress 
assembled, that— 

(1) Congress condemns the violence on 
all sides in Northern Ireland; 

(2) Congress urges the parties to explore 
all possible steps to avoid further deaths 
in the hunger strike and achieve an imme- 
diate and humanitarian resolution of the 
issues in the strike; 

(3) Congress urges the Government of 
Great Britain, in order to facilitate the reso- 
lution of the issues in the hunger strike— 

(a) to exercise greater flexibility in the 
administration of priscn rules in Northern 
Ireland; and 

(b) to invite the European Commission 
on Human Rights or other appropriate in- 
dependent parties to participate in the effort 
to settle the strike; 

(4) Congress urges the political leaders 
in Great Britain, Northern Ireland, and the 
Republic of Ireland to seek the earliest pos- 
sible settlement of the larger conflict in 
Northern Ireland through a negotiated agree- 
ment that achieves a lasting peace, that 
has the consent of all the parties, that rec- 
ognizes the rights of both the Catholic and 
the Protestant community in Northern Ire- 
land, and that secures full respect for human 
rights of all the pecple of that land: and 

(5) Congress requests the President of the 
United States to express to the Prime Minis- 
ter of Great Britain the concern of the 
American people for an immediate settlement 
of the hunger strike and a lasting settlement 
of the conflict in Northern Ireland. 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I am pleased 
to join Senators KENNEDY and MOYNIHAN 
today in introducing a joint resolution 
concerning the ongoing hunger strike in 
Northern Ireland. 

The events of the past few months 
have dramatically demonstrated that the 
problems of Northern Ireland cannot be 
solved by further violence. Nor can the 
problems of Northern Ireland be solved 
if the Government of Great Britain 
adopts an inflexible attitude in dealing 
with the hunger strikers. 

Over the past 10 years, more than 
2,000 people have died in the sec- 
tarian violence in Northern Ireland. The 
vast majority of these people have been 
innocent of participating in any violence 
themselves; they have been the unfortu- 
nate victims of indiscriminate bombings 
and shootings. And although most of the 
people in both the Catholic and Protes- 
tant communities want nothing more 
than to live in peace and security with 
each other, the violence continues. 


The current hunger strike by impris- 
oned members of the IRA has exacer- 
bated the existing tensions in the north. 
The resolution we have introduced today 
calls on all parties to the conflict to ex- 
plore every poss ble step to avoid further 
deaths in the hunger strike and to seek 
a quick, humanitarian resolution of the 
issues involved in the strike. Specifically, 
we call on the Congress to urge the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain to exercise 
greater flexibility in the administration 
of prison rules in Northern Ireland, and 
to invite responsible, independent par- 
ties to participate in an effort to end the 
hunger strike. 

Recognizing that the hunger strike is 
just a symptom of a larger dispute, our 
resolution calls on the political leaders 
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of Great Britain, Northern Ireland, and 
the Republic of Ireland to pursue a nego- 
tiated settlement to the conflict aimed at 
achieving a lasting peace, and recogniz- 
ing the rights of both communities in 
Northern Ireland while, at the same time, 
securing full respect for the human rights 
of all the people. 

We in the Congress have a responsibil- 
ity to speak out forcefully in support of a 
peaceful resolution, not only of the cur- 
rent hunger strike, but also to the entire 
conflict in Northern Ireland. If we fail to 
make our voices heard, our silence may be 
taken as acquiescence to the violence em- 
ployed by extremists on both sides. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
s. 98 
At the request of Mr. DANFORTH, the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. MITCHELL) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 98, a bill 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to provide a credit against tax for 
certain research and experimental ex- 
penditures, and for other purposes. 
S. 255 
At the request of Mr. Marturtas, the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Tson- 
GAS) was added as a cosponsor of S. 255, 
a bill to amend the patent law to restore 
the term of the patent grant for the pe- 
riod of time that nonpatent regulatory 
requirements prevent the marketing of a 
patented product. 
8. 293 
At the request of Mr. THurmonp, the 
Senator from Georgia (Mr. MATTINGLY) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 293, a 
bill to amend the Food Stamp Act of 
1977 to prohibit any household from 
participating in the food stamp program 
if such household has one or more mem- 
bers on strike as a result of a labor dis- 
pute. 
8. 395 
At the request of Mr. Wattop, the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. Packwoop), 
and the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. East) were added as cosponsors of 
S. 395, a bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to provide estate and 
gift tax equity for family enterprises, 
and for other purposes. 
8. 517 


At the request of Mr. BENTSEN, the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. HatcH), and 
the Senator from North Dakota (Mr. 
ANDREWS) were added as cosponsors of 
S. 517, a bill to amend the Clean Air Act 
to provide for further assessment of the 
validity of the theory concerning de- 
pletion of ozone in the stratosphere by 
halocarbon compounds before proceed- 
ing with any further regulation of such 
compounds, to provide for periodic re- 
view of the status of the theory of ozone 
depletion, and for other purposes. 

5. 603 


At the request of Mr. ZORINSKY, the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. CHILES) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 603, a bill to 
amend title 17 of the United States Code 
to exempt nonprofit veterans’ organiza- 
tions and nonprofit fraternal organiza- 
tiens from the requirement that certain 
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performance royalties be paid to copy- 
right holders. 
S. 622 
At the request of Mr. Inouye, the Sen- 
ator from Vermont (Mr. LEAHY) was 
added as a copsonsor of S. 622, a bill to 
control the export of hazardous wastes. 
S. 635 


At the request of Mr. Hetnz, the Sen- 
ator from Missouri (Mr. DANFORTH), the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. Hart), the 
Senator from New York (Mr. MOYNI- 
HAN), and the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. RIEGLE) were added as cosponsors 
of S. 635, a bill to effect certain reorga- 
nization of the Federal Government to 
strengthen Federal programs and poli- 
cies for combating international and do- 
mestic terrorism. 

S. 725 


At the request of Mr. WaLtop, the Sen- 
ator from Montana (Mr. Baucus) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 725, a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 with respect to the treatment of 
certain shale property for the purposes 
of the energy investment credit. 

S. 777 


At the request of Mr. Tower, the Sen- 
ator from Georgia (Mr. MATTINGLY), and 
the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
CocHRAN) were added as cosponsors of 
S. 777, a bill to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act to restrict the ju- 
risdiction of the United States over the 
discharge of dredged or fill material to 
those discharges which are into navi- 
gable waters, and for other purposes. 

S. 829 


At the request of Mr. Baucus, the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota (Mr. DuRENBERGER) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 829, a bill 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to provide the cost-of-living adjust- 
ments in annuities for survivors of Tax 
Court judges. 

S. 1072 


At the request of Mr. PROXMIRE, his 
name was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1072, a bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to provide an exclusion 
from gross income of interest earned on 
qualified housing savings certificates. 

8. 1131 


At the request of Mr. DANFORTH, the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. HART) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1131, a bill 
to require the Federal Government to 
Pay interest on overdue payments and to 
take early payment discounts only when 
payment is timely made, and for other 
purposes. 

S. 1175 

At the request of Mr. Boschwrrz, the 
Senator from Georgia (Mr. MATTINGLY) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1175, a 
bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to exclude fringe benefits from 
the definition of gross income. 

S. 1214 


At the request of Mr. Boschwrrz, the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. ABD- 
NOR) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1214, a bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to eliminate the limita- 
tion on the interest deduction for interest 
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paid or accrued on investment indebted- 
ness. 

8. 1218 4 

At the request of Mr. WALLor, the Sen- 

ator from Mississippi (Mr. CocHRAN) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1218, a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
to allow employees a deduction for say- 
ings contributions to employer retirement 
plans. 

8. 1249 

At the request of Mr. Percy, the Sen- 

ator from Oklahoma (Mr. NicKLEs), the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. MELCHER), 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER), the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
CHILES), the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. KASTEN), and the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. GRASSLEY) were added as co- 
sponsors of S. 1249, a bill to increase the 
efficiency of Government-wide efforts to 
collect debts owed the United States, to 
require the Office of Management and 
Budget to establish regulations for re- 
porting on debts owed the United States, 
and to provide additional procedures for 
the collection of debts owed the United 
States. 

8. 1279 


At the request of Mr. DANFORTH, the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. MATSUNAGA), 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr. DECON- 
CINI), and the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
MITCHELL) were added as cosponsors of 
S. 1279, a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exclude from 
gross income a certain amount of inter- 
est earned on the All Savers Certificate 
offered only at savings institutions. 

8. 1298 


At the request of Mr. War Lor, the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota (Mr. BURDICK), 
and the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. IN- 
OUYE) were added as cosponsors of S. 
1298, a bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to extend certain tax 
provisions to Indian tribal governments 
on the same basis as such provisions ap- 
ply to States. 

8. 1337 

At the request of Mr. Srevens, the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. Packwoop) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1337, a 
bill to provide for the temporary exclu- 
sion of foreign fishing support vessels 
from the internal waters of Alaska. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 12 


At the request of Mr. Inouye, the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia (Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH), the Senator from Montana (Mr. 
MELCHER), the Senator from Connecti- 
cut (Mr. Weicker), the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Sarsanes), the Senator 
from Vermont (Mr. Leany), the Senator 
from New York (Mr. MOYNIHAN), and 
the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
RUDMAN) were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Joint Resolution 12, joint 
resolution to authorize and request the 
President to designate November 14 of 
each year as “Operating Room Nurses 
Day.” 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 29 

At the request of Mr. Hernz, the Sena- 
tor from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON), the 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. BUMPERS), 
the Senator from Alabama (Mr. 
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Hr), and the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. STEveNs) were added as cosponsors 
of Senate Joint Resolution 29, joint 
resolution to authorize and request the 
President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating the calendar week beginning 
with the first Sunday in June of each 
year as “National Garden Week”. 
SENATE RESOLUTION 139 


At the request of Mr. ANDREWS, the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. MITCHELL) 
was added as a cosponsor of Senate 
Resolution 139, resolution to assure the 
access of farmer-owned refining busi- 
nesses to crude oil at reasonable prices. 

AMENDMENT NO, 58 


At the request of Mr. Cranston, the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. CANNON), 
and the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
WILLIAMS) were added as cosponsors of 
amendment No. 58 intended to be pro- 
posed to S. 921, a bill to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to extend authority 
to provide contract hospital care and 
medical services in Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands, and for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 59 


At the request of Mr. Cranston, the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. Cannon), and 
the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
WILLIAMS) were added as cosponsors 
of amendment No. 59 intended to be pro- 
posed to S. 921, a bill to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to extend authority 
to provide contract hospital care and 
medical services in Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands, and for other 


purposes. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
21—CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
RELATING TO THE BALTIC 
STATES QUESTION 


Mr. THURMOND submitted the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution; which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations: 

S. Con. Res. 21 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Re-resentatives concurring), Whereas the 
United States since its inception has been 
aia to the principle of self-determina- 

on; 

Whereas this essential moral principle is 
also affirmed in the Charter of the United 
Nations; 

Whereas the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics is, according to its constitution, a 
33 federation of autonomous repub- 

CS; 

Whereas the three Baltic Republics (the 
Republic of Lithuania, the Republic of Lat- 
via, and the Republic of Estonia) did not 
become member republics of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics voluntarily but 
rather were occupied militarily by the Rus- 
sian Armed Forces in the early days of 
World War II and subsequently incorporated 
by force into the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and have since been governed by 
83 4 by, and subservient to. 

nment o 
8 the Union of Soviet So- 

Whereas the ethnic makeup of th 
peoples (the Lithuanians, 8 e 
tonians), is distinctly foreign in language 
culture, common traditions, and religion 
from that of the Russian people: 

Whereas, by deportation and dispersion of 
the native populations of the Baltic States 
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to Siberia and by a massive colonization 
effort in which Russian colonists replace the 
displaced native peoples, the Soviet Union 
threatens complete elimination of the Baltic 
peoples as a culturally, geographically, and 
politically distinct and ethnically homoge- 
neous population; 

Whereas, despite such treatment, the spirit 
of the citizens of the Baltic States is not 
broken and the desire of the citizens of the 
Baltic States for national independence re- 
mains unabated; 

Whereas the United States has consist- 
ently refused to recognize the unlawful So- 
viet occupation of the Baltic States and has 
continued to maintain diplomatic relations 
with representatives of the independent Re- 
publics of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia; 
and 
Whereas the United Nations and the 
United States delegation to the United Na- 
tions have consistently upheld the right of 
self-determination of the people of those 
countries in Asia and Africa that are, or have 
been, under foreign imperialist rule: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate, That it is the 
sense of the Congress that— 

(1) the President and the Secretary of 
State should take all necessary steps to bring 
the Baltic States question before the United 
Nations and to urge that the United Nations 
request the Soviet Union— 

(A) to withdraw all Russian and other 
non-native troops, agents, colonists, and 
controls from the Republics of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia, and 

(B) to return all Baltic exiles from Si- 
beria and from prisons and labor camps in 
the Soviet Union; 

(2) until the Baltic States become inde- 
pendent, the Secretary of State should, 


through such channels as the United States 
Information Agency and other information 
agencies of the United States Government, 
do his utmost to bring the matter of the 
Baltic States to the attention of all nations 
by means of special radio programs and 


publications; 

(3) the United States should not agree to 
the recognition by any international confer- 
ence, of the Soviet Union’s unlawful annex- 
ation of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, and 
it should remain the policy of the United 
States not to recognize in any way the an- 
nexation of the Baltic States by the Soviet 
Union; 

(4) the President should require that all 
government map publishers, and should re- 
quest that all private map publishers show, 
on all maps of Europe, the Republics of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia as independ- 
ent states, with a footnote explaining that 
the military occupation and forced incorpo- 
ration into the Soviet Union of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia has never been recog- 
nized by the United States; 

(5) the right of self-determination should 
be returned to the peoples of Lithuania, Lat- 
via, and Estonia through free elections con- 
ducted under the auspices of the United 
Nations after Soviet withdrawal from the 
Baltic States; and 

(6) the right of self-determination should 
be made a prime political objective of the 
United Nations and should be accorded 
through free elections under the auspices 
of the United Nations to all peoples now 
involuntarily subjugated to Soviet commu- 
nism. 

THE BALTIC STATES QUESTION 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I rise 
today to submit a concurrent resolution 
reaffirming our refusal as a free people 
to recognize the unlawful incorporation 
of the Baltic States of Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia into the U.S.S.R. This res- 
olution is identical to Senate Concurrent 
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Resolution 116, submitted by me in the 
96th Congress. 

Mr. President, the Baltic Republics of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia have en- 
dured Soviet occupation for over 40 
years. The ruthless manner and sudden- 
ness with which these once free and in- 
dependent nations lost their right to self- 
determination is alarmingly similar to 
more recent acts of aggression on the 
part of the Soviet Union. The military 
occupation of the Baltic States serves as 
a Soviet blueprint for the subjugation 
and domination of a freedom-loving 
people. 

Mr. President, just prior to the out- 
break of World War II, all three Baltic 
States were forced—under the threat of 
invasion—to sign a mutual assistance 
treaty with the Soviet Union, under 
which Soviet military bases were estab- 
lished in strategic locations. The repub- 
lics soon found themselves at the mercy 
of the occupying Soviet military forces. 

The next step in the incorporation of 
these nations into the U.S.S.R. was the 
infiltration of Soviet spies and agents 
into their social and political institu- 
tions. At the demand of the Kremlin, 
elections were held in July 1940, for the 
purpose of forming a new government 
friendly to the Soviet Union. As is the 
rule in Soviet-occunied nations, the pro- 
Soviet candidates were declared elected. 
The newly elected representatives wasted 
no time in requesting incorporation of 
their respective countries into the 
U.S S.R. Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia 
then ceased to exist as independent, sov- 
ereign states. 

Mr. President, it is clear to me that the 
Soviet Leadership has not abandoned its 
aggressive, expansionist policies. The un- 
provoked December 27, 1979 invasion of 
Afghanistan, as well as their recent dis- 
play of readiness to intervene in the in- 
ternal affairs of Poland, reaffirms my 
belief. Therefore, I feel it is imperative 
that we reaffirm to the world our com- 
mitment to the principle of true self de- 
termination. 

Adoption of the concurrent resolution 
I am offering today will send a clear mes- 
sage to the Kremlin that we do not, and 
will not recognize, the subjugation of 
independent states by the Soviet Union. 
More importantly, it will reassure those 
brave peoples in nations under Commu- 
nist domination, who, despite the efforts 
of the Soviet leaders, refuse to accept 
incorporation into the Soviet sphere, that 
we have not forgotten them. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED FOR 
PRINTING 


CONTRACT HOSPITAL CARE AND 
MEDICAL SERVICES IN PUERTO 
RICO AND THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 

AMENDMENT NO. 65 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on the 
table.) 

Mr. PRESSLER submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (S. 921) to amend title 38 
United States Code, to extend authority 
to provide contract hospital care and 
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medical services in Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands, and for other purposes. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR VETERANS EXPOSED TO 
AGENT ORANGE 


@ Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I am 
today submitting an amendment to S. 
921, the veterans health care bill, which 
seeks to provide treatment for Vietnam 
veterans who were exposed to certain 
toxic herbicides and chemical defoliants, 
including agent orange. 

Specifically, my amendment would au- 
thorize the Veterans’ Administration to 
provide medical treatment to Vietnam 
veterans—if VA physicians determine 
that such care is necessary—for the 
treatment of conditions that may be as- 
sociated with exposure to agent orange. 
This step in addressing the agent orange 
problem parallels the provisions adopted 
by the House of Representatives earlier 
this week in H.R. 3499. The House’s ac- 
tion is welcomed because the Senate last 
year approved legislation to deal with 
agent orange. 

Between 1962 and 1970, well over 2 
million veterans who served in Vietnam 
came in contact with agent orange and 
other herbicides that could have adverse 
health consequences. Although we have 
been aware for several years of the po- 
tential connection between such exposure 
and the development of serious ailments, 
little has been done to date to deal with 
the situation. 

The VA is currently conducting re- 
search on the effects of agent orange. 
Other, more comprehensive legislation 
is currently pending in committee, in- 
cluding my bill S. 26 which also deals 
with other forms of toxic substances such 
as radiation and would further provide 
for benefits for offspring of those exposed 
who may have suffered genetic damage by 
such contact. I intend to push forward 
with such legislation during this session. 

The present amendment which I am 
now submitting, however, is a much more 
limited proposal. Until the VA completes 
its current research and a consensus can 
be reached regarding comprehensive leg- 
islation to deal with the toxic substance 
problem, this amendment would provide 
an immediate form of relief for veterans 
experiencing ailments which may be re- 
lated to the exposure to such substances. 

Enactment of agent orange legislation 
would fulfill critical unmet needs and the 
commitments of the Nation to its veter- 
ans. As a Vietnam veteran myself, I am 
especially concerned about the effects of 
agent orange, which was widely used as 
a defoliant in Vietnam, and is believed 
to cause health problems for veterans 
exposed to it. Last year Senator HEINZ 
and I sponsored an amendment which 
was agreed to in the Senate to deal with 
this problem, but the House, regrettably, 
rejected the measure. Now, this year the 
House 1 action on such a meas- 
ure, ar e Senate mu 
behind st not be left 

The registration system used to draft 
our armed forces in the Vietnam period 
was unfair at best. When the war was 
over, Americans tried to remove all re- 
minders of a conflict that had no resolu- 
tion. The American public has recently 
become aware of the delayed ailments 
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attributed to agent orange which are now 
appearing. 

Even though the war ended for most 
veterans over 8 years ago, it is estimated 
that as many as 2 million veterans ex- 
posed to agent orange are now beginning 
to experience health problems which can 
be reasonably traced to this dangerous 
chemical. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this amendment be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Insert the following section between line 
23, page 9 and line 1, page 10; and renumber 
subsequent sections accordingly: 

MEDICAL CARE FOR VETERANS EXPOSED TO AGENT 
ORANGE 

Sec. 9. Section 610(a) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
clause (3); 

(2) by redesignating clause (4) as clause 
(5); and 

(3) by inserting after clause (3) the fol- 
lowing new clause (4): 

“(4) any veteran who served in the Repub- 
lic of Vietnam during the Vietnam era if a 
physician employed by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration (or, in areas where no such physi- 
cian is available, by a physician carrying out 
such function under a contract or fee ar- 
rangement) determines that such hospital 
care is necessary for the treatment of a con- 
dition that may be associated with exposure 
while serving in the Republic of Vietnam to 
phenoxy herbicides and chemicals used as 
defoliants (including the defoliant com- 
monly known as ‘Agent Orange’); and“. 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON THE BUDGET 


Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, the 
Senate Budget Committee Business meet- 
ing originally scheduled for Friday, 
June 12, 1981 at 11 a.m. will convene at 
10 a.m. on Tuesday, June 16, 1981, in 6202 
of the Dirksen Senate Office Building. 
The committee will meet to compile and 
report an omnibus reconciliation bill. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON CRIMINAL LAW 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, the 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Criminal 
Law will hold a hearing on Friday, 
June 19, at 10 a.m. in room 5110 of the 
Dirksen Senate Office Building, to hear 
testimony on S. 691, a bill to amend titles 
18 and 17 of the United States Code to 
strengthen the laws against record, tape, 
and film piracy and counterfeiting. 

For further information, contact 
Ralph Oman at 224-9491. 


COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 


Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I would like 
to announce a hearing on the nomina- 
tions of James A. Belson, Warren R. 
King, Richard S. Salzman, and Reggie B. 
Walton to the Superior Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to be held before the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs on 
Wednesday, June 17, 1981, at 9:30 a.m. 
in room 1224 of the Dirksen Senate Office 
Building. For further information, please 
contact Chris Sarcone at 224-4161. 

Mr. President, I would like to an- 
nounce a hearing to be held before 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs 
on the Debt Collection Act of 1981, 
S. 1249, on Wednesday, June 17, 1981. at 
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10 a.m. in room 3302 of the Dirksen Sen- 
ate Office Building. For further infor- 
mation, please contact Alan Mertz at 
224-9515. 

Mr. President, I would like to an- 
nounce a hearing on Inspectors Gen- 
eral legislation to be held before the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs on 
Thursday, June 18, 1981, at 10 a.m. in 
room 3302 of the Dirksen Senate Office 
Building. For further information, please 
contact Linda Townsend at 224-4751. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES TO 
MEET 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Select Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate on 
Wednesday, June 10, to hold hearings on 
S. 1088, a bill to promote the goal of eco- 
nomic and self-sufficiency of American 
Indians, Hawaiian natives and Alaskan 
natives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Intergovernmental Relations of 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate Thursday, June 11, to hold 
oversight hearings on Community De- 
velopment Block Grants. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 
A PREPOSTEROUS PROPOSAL 


@ Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary has 
ordered reported a constitutional 
amendment which seeks to assure bal- 
anced Federal budgets in the future. 
The noted columnist James J. Kilpatrick 
has recently written about this proposal, 
labeling it “preposterous.” 

I agree with him. I fear that the 
amendment, if it became effective, would 
lead only to efforts to circumvent the 
amendment, efforts that would be easily 
successful. But the very efforts to circum- 
vent it would make Federal fiscal policy 
even less controllable than it is now. 

As Mr. Kilpatrick says in his column: 

Almost no one questions the desirability, 
as a general proposition, of balanced budg- 
ets. John Randolph of Roanoke long ago pro- 
claimed what he termed “the philosopher's 
stone” of sound fiscal management: “It is pay 
as you go, sir! Pay as you go!” But no parlia- 
mentary masters ever have devised a 
mechanism for making Randolph's rule en- 
forceable. 

The Senate committee’s pending effort fol- 
lows in this futile tradition. 


A more workable approach to achiev- 
ing fiscal responsibility is to strengthen 
the processes in Congress that help to 
control Federal spending. I have been 
working for some time to provide more 
effective fiscal tools for Congress. I have 
introduced sunset legislation calling for 
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periodic termination and review of Fed- 
eral spending programs. I am the spon- 
sor of iegislation to require annual review 
of uncontrollable spending programs. I 
am also sponsoring legisiation to bring 
about more effective review of our tax 
laws. These things are all part of a con- 
tinuing effort to achieve true fiscal re- 
sponsibility in the Federal Government. 

I believe that Mr. Kilpatrick’s analysis 
of the so-called “balance the budget” 
amendment to the Constitution is a good 
one. I ask that his column entitled “A 
Preposterous Proposal” be reprinted in 
the Recor as it appeared in the Morning 
News of Wilmington, Del., on Wednes- 
day, June 3, 1981. 

The column follows: 

A PREPOSTEROUS PROPOSAL 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 


WasxHIncton.—The road to hell, the maxim 
reminds us, is paved with good intentions. 
The Senate Judiciary Committee has taken 
off down that road in a cloud of commenda- 
ble motives. The committee has proposed a 
constitutional amendment to compel adop- 
tion of balanced federal budgets. The pro- 
posal is preposterous. 

The committee's intention, to repeat, is 
altogether sound. If there is a prime cause of 
the inflation that afflicts our economy, it lies 
in the inability of successive Congresses to 
control federal spending. Only twice in the 
past 50 years has Congress achieved a small 
surplus. The accumulating deficits now ap- 
proach 61 trillion. Money pours out of the 
Treasury at the rate of $2 billion a day, 
or $22,000 a second. 

Almost no one questions the desirability, as 
a general proposition, of balanced budgets. 
John Randolph of Roanoke long ago pro- 
claimed what he termed the philosopher's 
stone” of sound fiscal management: “It is pay 
as you go, sir! Pay as you go!” But no parlia- 
mentary masters ever have devised a mecha- 
nism for making Randolph's rule enforceable. 

The Senate committee's pending effort fol- 
lows in this futile tradition. Section One of 
the proposed amendment directs Congress 
prior to each fiscal year to adopt “a statement 
of receipts and outlays for that year in which 
total outlays are no greater than total 
receipts." Any schoolboy with a tally stick 
could run up such a statement in a moment. 
All that is required is that one conjure up a 
list of revenues, $700 billion; and in a parallel 
column a list of outlays, $700 billion. So 
much for the statement. 

The proposed amendment continues by 
saying that “the Congress may amend such 
statement.” Precisely so. If an invitation to 
dishonest budgeting were engraved by Tif- 
fany’s, it could not convey a clearer meaning. 
In particular exigencies, by a three-fifths vote 
in each house, Congress could waive the 
limitation. 

In its second section, the amendment 
would commend that total receipts for a 
given fiscal year “shall not increase by a rate 
greater than the rate of increase in national 
income in the last calendar year ending be- 
fore such fiscal year.” The provision is gauzier 
even than “privileges and immunities” or 
“due process of law.” The “national income“ 
is a work of statistical guesswork. The "rate 
of increase” in this fictional compilation is 
thus illusory. Whatever these conjectures 
mieht be, they would require that anticipated 
revenues for the fiscal year that ends Sept. 30, 
1990, be linked to the “national income” in 
the calendar year 1988. This is nonsense. 

The third section says that Congress may 
waive the whole idea of a balanced budget 
whenever & declaration of war is in effect. 

Section Four boggles the mind: "The Con- 


gress may not require that the states engage 
in additional activities without compensation 
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equal to the additional costs.“ What state 
activities are “additional” activities? And 
what does this have to do with a balanced 
federal budget? 

A fifth section attempts to define “total 
receipts.” A sixth section would make the 
amendment effective in the second fiscal year 
following ratification. 

I do not mean to be overly critical, but a 
constitutional amendment without effective 
means of enforcement is a nullity. It carries 
no more weight than a resolution endorsing 
safe driving. Simply to declare that the 
budget shall be balanced is to echo Glen- 
dower's famous boast that he could summon 
spirits from the vasty deep. “Why so can I,” 
says Hotspur, “or so can any man, but will 
they come when you do call for them?“ 

Over the years I suppose I have scrutinized 
50 versions of a balanced budget amendment. 
Politically speaking, the effective versions are 
not feasible, and the feasible versions are 
not effective. I am impelled to the conclusion 
that the only remedy of fiscal extravagance 
is to elect frugal people to the Congress, To 
paraphrase Justice Stone’s famous observa- 
tion on the Supreme Court, the only check 
upon the spending power is the members’ 
own sense of self-restraint. That laudable 
characteristic is a rare and feeble quality in 
Congress, but it offers a better hope than the 
flawed proposal now heading for the Senate 
floor. 


AGRICULTURAL TRADE BARRIERS 


@ Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, re- 
cently I presented a paper on barriers 
to international agricultural trade at 
the spring 1981 meeting of the North 
Atlantic Assembly. Because of the inter- 
est which others may have in this issue, 
I ask that the text of that paper be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The paper submitted for printing 
follows: 

AGRICULTURAL TRADE BARRIERS 


This Assembly provides us with a unique 
opportunity for a frank exchange of views 
on matters which could imperil the close 
economic cooperation which is an essential 
pillar of our alliance. I believe we have a 
collective responsibility to take the steps 
necessary to strengthen our economies by 
reducing government intervention in the 
marketplace and encouraging fair competi- 
tion. Every country faces temptations to 
resort to subsidies and protectionist meas- 
ures, and no country, including my own, 
has a perfect record of adherence to market 
principles. 

Recognition of our common shortcomings 
must not obscure our common goal of more 
open economies. As a United States Senator 
from South Dakota, which is one of the 
major grain exporting states, I am particu- 
larly concerned about threats to free and 
fair trade in agricultural commodities and 
products. In the spirit of open communica- 
tion between allies, and with the strongest 
hope that each issue can be resolved amica- 
bly in a way that reduces costly, danger- 
ous resort to subsidies and trade protection, 
I wish to call to the attention of my Euro- 
pean friends four matters of growing con- 
cern to American farmers and the United 
States Government. I refer to: (1) The 
European Community's grain export policy, 
(2) the Community's future policy toward 
imports of soybeans and vegetable fats and 
oils, (3) the Community’s future policy to- 
ward imports of feed grain substitutes, es- 
pecially corn gluten feed, and (4) the Com- 
munity’s adherence to the beef import quota 
granted to the United States. 

American concerns are accentuated at this 
time because we recognize that the EC Com- 
mission is seeking ways to reform the Com- 
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mon Agricultural Policy (CAP) in order to 
reduce agricultural surpluses and increasing 
budgetary expenditures. EC officials have re- 
peatedly emphasized that a restructuring of 
the CAP is necessary if the Community 
budget expenditures are not to exceed reve- 
nues. The additional price support expendi- 
tures which will be required after Spanish 
accession will heighten the necessity for 
overall reform. 

We understand that the EC Council's dead- 
line for submission of the Commission’s pro- 
posals for budget and CAP reforms is June 30, 
1981. However, the Commission has already 
indicated its thinking on ways to reform the 
CAP without jeopardizing the basic prin- 
ciples of Community preference, common 
prices and common financing. The “open- 
ended“ use of the intervention system to 
support markets is cited as the main cause 
of CAP problems. The Commission considers 
direct income support policies, differential 
pricing, national financing and production 
quotas as being disruptive solutions. 

As alternatives, the Commission recom- 
mends that the cost of surplus production in 
excess of certain basic levels be shared by 
the producers. It is suggested that this basic 
principle of producer co-responsibility be in- 
troduced in virtually all sectors and be ap- 
plied either through direct levies, reduction 
of the market support price or reduction of 
direct production aids. The Commission is 
also considering a new approach to the Com- 
munity’s external agricultural trade policy 
on both the export and import sides. This 
could mean that the EC will rely more heav- 
ily on subsidized exports and on increased 
import protection to solve surplus problems. 


EC POLICIES ON GRAIN EXPORTS 


It appears, for example, that the EC has 
adopted an increasingly aggressive wheat ex- 
port policy despite assurances to the U.S. 
that it would carefully monitor its exports 
and exercise restraint in exporting to mar- 
kets sensitive to the United States, including 
the PRC and Latin America. 

In December 1978, the wheat industry filed 
& Section 301 complaint against the EC for 
using export subsidies to gain more than an 
equitable share of world export trade” in 
wheat in violation of GATT Article XVI. In 
June 1979, Director General Villain met with 
former Assistant U.S. Trade Representative 
Jim Starkey to discuss this issue. 

Mr. Villain indicated that, to the maxi- 
mum extent politically fe-sible, he would 
attempt to manage the EC’s export policy 
on wheat in a manner so as to avoid dis- 
rupting sensitive U.S. markets. This was in- 
terpreted by U.S. officials as a clear signal 
that the EC would cooperate with the United 
States. During the next marketing year 
(1979/80), it appeared that the EC exercised 
restraint, and while EC wheat shipments in- 
creased from 8.0 to 9.8 metric tons, the Com- 
munity's share of the world market only in- 
creased by 0.2 percentage points. This re- 
straint was identified by U.S. officials as the 
appropriate justification for termination ot 
the 301 complaint on wheat. 


Almost simultaneous with the termination 
of the complaint, however, the EC wheat ex- 
ports increased. In the 1980/81 marketing 
year, EC exports of wheat and flour are ex- 
pected to reach 13.7 millicn metric tons, a 
dramatic increase of almost 4 million metric 
tons above shipments during the previous 
year. In addition, the EC is expected to ex- 
pand its shere of the world market from 11.3 
percent to 14.7 percent (compared with a 6.8 
percent share in 1978). U.S. officials have ex- 
pressed concern to EC officials several times 
during this period and have been told re- 
peatedly that they would attempt to manage 
the problem. 

We terminated the 301 complaint on the 
basis of EC assurances of cooperation. In the 
meantime, the EC clearly has expanded its 
wheat export sales, in some cases into sen- 
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sitive markets”. The French negotiated a 3- 
year agreement with China to export 500,000— 
700,000 metric tons of wheat annually, de- 
spite earlier suggestions that such sales 
would not be made. Moreover, the EC au- 
thorized wheat exports to Latin America, a 
sensitive U.S. market, totaling nearly 200,000 
metric tons this year. 

In addition, the United States has had 
pending for five years a 301 complaint against 
the EC for its export subsidies on wheat 
flour. GATT Article XXII Consultations held 
in February 1977 and again in October 1980 
were inconclusive. Subsequent bilateral con- 
sultations have yielded no progress in re- 
solving the issue. The EC’s commercial world 
market share in wheat flour has increased 
through the use of export subsidies over the 
past 20 years from an average of 29 percent 
to 75 percent while the U.S. share has fallen 
from 28 to 11 percent over the same period. 

The United States terminated its Section 
301 wheat complaint based on what we be- 
lieved were good faith assurances. If a more 
moderate policy is not adopted by the Com- 
munity, we will be forced to consider over- 
riding previous understandings and possibly 
challenging the EC grain export subsidy pro- 
gram in its entirety. 

The United States also places great impor- 
tance on resolving the wheat flour issue. We 
hope to resolve the matter bilaterally to 
avoid further pursuit of the issue in GATT. 
I would welcome assurances that EC wheat 
flour export subsidies will not continue to 
be used in a manner to displace U.S. exports. 


EC POLICIES TOWARD IMPORTS OF SOYBEANS AND 
VEGETABLE FATS AND OILS 


During the Dillon Round of multilateral 
trade negotiations in 1962, the United States 
requested and received from the European 
Community a zero binding on soybeans and 
soybean products. Zero binding means that 
the European Community agreed to bind in 
the General Agreements on Tariff and Trade 
(GATT) that it would not impose any duty 
and/or quota on imported soybeans or soy- 
bean products, At the time of the duty bind- 
ing, the European Community was buying 
less than $100 million of soybeans annually 
and thus placed very little value on granting 
the U.S. the zero binding. The U.S. was in- 
terested in acquiring the binding because it 
came at a time when the European Commu- 
nity was establishing the CAP which im- 
poses a system of variable levies on imported 
agricultural products so as to raise the im- 
port price of such products up to the domes- 
tic price of similar European grown com- 
modities. 

Today the EC zero binding for soybeans 
and soybean products is extremely important 
to American agriculture. Total U.S. exports 
of soybeans and soybean products to the 
European Community in 1980 totaled almost 
$3.8 billion, about 45 percent of total U.S. 
soybean exports. Without the zero binding 
it is almost certain that U.S. soybean exports 
to the EC would have been much less. The 
Europeans have used soybeans both as a 
feed component and as a source of oil for 
producing margarine and shortening. Typ- 
ically, the Europeans have imported soybean 
meal duty-free and mixed it with manioc 
(cassava) to produce a dairy and poultry 
feed equal or superior in feed value to that 
produced from European grown grains. How- 
ever, because the soybeans and cassava are 
imported duty-free, the feed produced from 
them is much less expensive than the feed 
produced from European grown grains which 
are supported at high levels. 


I am aware that some Europeans blame 
duty-free soybean and cassava imports for a 
surplus of EC grain. Such a surplus necessi- 
tates the EC subsidizing at a high cost the 
export of their grain in world markets. In 
addition, the soybean oil produced from proc- 
essing these soybeans is used to produce 
margarine, shortening, and cooking oils 
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which compete with EC-produced butter. The 
EC blames such competition for the large 
buildup of butter stocks within the EC. Also, 
dairy herds in Northern Europe (the Nether- 
lands, Denmark, and West Germany) are fed 
using the soybean-cassava feed, and thus, can 
produce dairy products more efficiently and 
economically than they can with the higher 
priced European grains. I am told that the 
French feel that this higher production is a 
cause of the overproduction of butter. 

Over the past two decades, the EC has con- 
sidered taxing oil bearing materials. The 
most recent tax proposal surfaced in the fall 
of 1980 during the Community's discussions 
of measures which would be necessary in view 
of Spanish accession. France even proposed 
the imposition of a variable levy on oilseeds. 
The U.S. would retaliate should the EC im- 
pose a vegetable oll tax. Any actions which 
will impair the zero duty on soybeans and 
soybean products and impact on U.S. exports 
of oilseeds and products will lead to severe 
trade repercussions. 


FEED GRAIN SUBSTITUTES 


In the past five years, the U.S. export mar- 
ket for feed grain substitutes has taken an 
increasingly large share of U.S. production, 
from 15 percent in 1975 to over 30 percent in 
1980. The EC is the major market for U.S. 
exports of feed grain substitutes (including 
corn gluten feed, citrus pulp, sugar beet pulp, 
distillers, dried grains and milling by-prod- 
ucts). The value of these shipments to the 
EC totalled $500 million in 1979 and 8600-700 
million in 1980. The EC is concerned that im- 
ports of feed grain substitutes, particularly 
corn gluten feed, will continue to grow as the 
United States increases its production of high 
fructose corn sweetener and ethanol from 
corn. The technology of high fructose pro- 
duction is such that even with increased 
fructose output (which is highly unlikely 
given high sugar prices), corn gluten produc- 
tion will increase. Also, the Reagan Admin- 
istration has given a low priority to gasohol 
Production by significantly reducing funds 
and tax credits in this area. 

Price disparities between corn gluten feed 
and domestic corn in the U.S. and in the 
EC are a major reason for increased U.S. ex- 
ports to the community. Currently, corn 
gluten feed in the United States is priced 
Toughly 25 percent above U.S. domestic corn 
prices, while the price of corn gluten feed 
in the EC is as much as 20 percent below EC 
corn prices. Consequently, European feed 
manufacturers have continued to import 
lower cost corn gluten. This has brought 
pressure in the Community to consider pro- 
posals for unbinding the duties on corn 
gluten feed and other feed grain substitutes 
to further protect their grain producers. 

The duties on all of the feed grain sub- 
stitutes, with the exception of the brans 
(milling by-products), are bound in the 
GATT between zero to six percent. The 
United States will not allow the GATT bind- 
ings on feed grain substitutes to be im- 
paired. Such a course of action by the EC 
would require payment of compensation, 
based on historical trade levels: the larger 
the trade volume, the more compensation 
would be owed. Action by the Community af- 
fecting feed substitutes would be met with 
retaliatory action by the United States. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF THE MTN HIGH-QUALITY 
BEEF QUOTA 

During Multilateral Trade Negotiations 
(MTN) the EC granted the U.S. a levy-free 
quota for 10,000 metric tons of high quality 
beef. U.S. beef exports under the quota 
totalled 941 tons in 1980. Thus far, for 1981, 
import licenses have been issued to Member 
States for 1,015 metric tons. These relatively 
low volumes reflect the fact that US. high 
quality beef is still a relatively unknown 
product in the EC market, and to some ex- 
tent are because of the EC license issuing 
process. U.S. market development programs 
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have been underway to increase demand for 
U.S. beef within the Community. 

Canada has continually sought access to 
this quota and recently won a GATT deci- 
sion enjoining the EC to grant Canada ac- 
cess to its EC high quality beef market. The 
U.S. has received written and oral assur- 
ances from the EC that the 10,000 MT quota 
is reserved exclusively for the U.S. Despite 
these assurances, the EC beef management 
committee is reported to be considering a 
proposal which would grant Canada access 
to the U.S. quota. 

The United States would view allocation 
of a portion of our quota to Canada as an im- 
pairment of the beef concession and as an 
unraveling of the package. The U.S. would 
of necessity need to redress the balance of 
the US/EC MTN package. 

I wish to assure the Assembly that I un- 
derstand the concerns of farmers, especially 
small farmers, in the European Community. 
I am a small farmer myself, by American 
standards: I own and operate a 60 acre farm 
in South Dakota. I know how hard it can be 
to cope with shifting market forces, but 
most farmers around the world share my be- 
lief that they are better off in the long run 
with less government intervention in agri- 
cultural markets. 

My comments are intended to elicit a 
joint effort to resolve economic differences 
in ways which will contribute to mutual eco- 
nomic prosperity and a stronger alliance. 

Let us commit ourselves to a renewed ef- 
fort to liberalize our agriculture markets. 


A NEGOTIATED SETTLEMENT IN 
EL SALVADOR 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, it has 
been nearly 5 months since the United 
States resumed military assistance to the 
junta currently governing El Salvador, 
and 5 months since our former Ambas- 
sador, Robert White, first spoke out pub- 
licly against this tragic and mistaken 
policy of seeking a military solution to 
the crisis in that country. Today the vio- 
lence continues unabated. 

A military solution to the strife would 
not only increase the level of violence in 
El Salvador, but would increase the pres- 
sures for more American military ad- 
visers in that country. And yet neither 
the administration nor the Salvadoran 
Government has been willing to pursue 
what clearly are promising avenues to 
resolve the civil strife. Both have re- 
jected the proposals for mediation and 
negotiation made by the Presidents of 
Mexico and Venezuela, the Secretary 
General of the OAS, and by the Socialist 
International—proposals which could 
bring an end to the thousands of killings 
and injuries being borne by so many in- 
nocent men, women, and children in this 
small, strifetorn country. Supported by 
the United States, the Salvadoran Gov- 
ernment holds out a dim hope of elec- 
tions in the future, while pursuing a 
chilling military solution in the present. 

Ambassador White has continued to 
speak out for better policies toward El 
Salvador. He writes in yesterday’s Wash- 
ington Post that the failure to enter into 
negotiations poses the grave risk that the 
Christian Democratic elements still par- 
ticipating in the junta—elements which 
have demonstrated their commitment to 
serious social and economic reforms in 
El Salvador—will be forced to leave the 
government. No one wants to see this 
happen, and yet by refusing even to con- 
sider the possibility of talks with the 
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opposition—which includes moderate 
Christian and Social Democrats—the 
Salvadoran Government risks ending up 
a situation even worse than the present 
military deadlock. 

It will not be for lack of eloquent and 
urgent voices from our allies and from 
the churches if this greater tragedy be- 
falls us. While the present opportunities 
are available, I urge the Reagan admin- 
istration to reconsider its adamant op- 
position to negotiations and explore— 
quietly or openly—every diplomatic ave- 
nue to ending hostilities in El Salvador 
now. Elections can still be an appropriate 
outcome of a process of dialog, and the 
present suffering can be ended. 

Mr. President, I ask that Ambassador 
White’s important and incisive article in 
the June 9 issue of the Washington Post 
on the pressing need for negotiations in 
El Salvador be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

EL SALVADOR: WHY Nor NEGOTIATE? 
(By Robert E. White) 


The poverty of this administdation’s policy 
toward El Salvador becomes clearer every day. 
The government of El Salvador is going no- 
where. The violence continues. The reforms 
have stopped. The economy is foundering. 
The extremes are gathering strength. Yet the 
only response from this administration has 
been to discourage diplomatic initiatives 
from friendly governments, to spin tall tales 
about massive arms shipments from Nica- 
ragua and to point the Salvadoran military 
toward search and destroy missions against 
campesino towns suspected of containing 
guerrillas. 


To a government pleading for economic 
assistance to carry out its reform programs, 
we have provided unneeded armaments. To a 
people crying out for an end to the violence, 
we have furnished unwanted military ad- 
visers. To moderate civilian and military 
leaders trying desperately to contain the 
slaughter practiced by the security forces, we 
have given an abandonment of our human 
rights policy and a justification for govern- 
ment-sponsored terrorism. To friendly gov- 
ernments seeking to encourage a negotiated 
solution, we have trumpeted unsupportable 
charges of a “textbook case of indirect armed 
aggression by communist powers.” And to 
world leaders who believed that the United 
States had finally learned that counterrevo- 
lution is not an adequate response to a 
people determined to transform their coun- 
try, we have responded with Cold War 
rhetoric. 


If U.S. policy toward El Salvador continues 
to exclude a political solution to that coun- 
try’s tragic civil war, the inexorable result 
will be to drive the moderate element—the 
Christian Democrats—from the government. 
This has long been the objective of the eco- 
nomic elites that regard the commitment of 
the Christian Democrats to profound reform 
as far more dangerous than the threat posed 
by the guerrillas of the far left. 

The Reagan administration has thrown its 
weight behind a military solution to the 
Salvadoran tragedy. This has forced the 
Christian Democrats to equivocate regarding 
their long and strongly held position in favor 
of a negotiated solution to the conflict, and 
threatens their ability to govern. Two public 
examples that bear witness to the Christian 
Democrats’ commitment to negotiation come 
to mind. 

In October 1980, the bishop of San Sal- 
vador, Arturo Rivera y Damas, speaking in 
the name of the entire episcopate, offered to 
mediate between the government and the 
Decomcratia Revolutionary Front (FDR). 
While the FDR turned its back on the 
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bishop's initiative, the government immedi- 
ately accepted the mediation offer. A few 
weeks later, at a ceremony in the headquar- 
ters of the Organization of American States, 
Foreign Minister Fidel Chavez Mena stated 
unequivocally the government’s willingness 
to “meet with all groups and sectors at the 
negotiating table.” 


It is important to be clear on this essential 
point. The Christian Democrats want to enter 
into negotiations with the FDR. It is the 
Salvadoran military that opposes any accom- 
modation with the left, preferring instead 
to kill them with the assistance of our arms 
and our military advisers. Unless the United 
States uses its influence in favor of negotia- 
tion, the Christian Democrats have no choice 
but to temporize. They are not powerful 
enough to move the military toward a poli- 
tical solution without the solid backing of 
the United States. The Christian Democrats’ 
only hope is that the nations of Western 
Europe and this hemisphere will persuade 
the United States to adopt a more responsi- 
ble and humane course. 


It is not only the Reagan administration 
that treats the Christian Democrats as ex- 
pendable. Leaders of the FDR have persist- 
ently underestimated the importance of the 
Christian Democrats. FDR President Gull- 
lermo Ungo has spoken contemptuously of 
President Napoleón Duarte and other party 
leaders, describing them as nothing more 
than a facade for repression. This is both 
factually wrong and morally unfair. Men 
such as junta member José Antonio Morales 
Erhlich and Minister of Planning Atilio Viey- 
tez, as well as Duarte and Chavez Mena are 
authentic democrats committed to a new deal 
for their country. More than the others, per- 
haps, Duarte may be tempted to use every 
device available to stay in office even after 
any real hope of transferring power from the 
military to the civilian institutions of the 
country has disappeared. 


Ultimately, however, Duarte is a disciplined 
Christian Democrat. Should the party decide 
to leave the government, he will comply. And 
there is solid evidence of a sentiment build- 
ing within Christian Democracy that the 
party can expect no support from the Reagan 
administration and would do well to leave 
the government in order to salvage what they 
can of its reputation. When Minister Atilio 
Vieytez said publicly that, while he did not 
dress in olive drab, he was as much a revolu- 
tionary as any guerrilla, he spoke for the 
great majority of the party. 

The government of El Salvador contains 
worthy people, both uniformed and civilian. 
It also contains some of the most brutally 
repressive military in the world, Although the 
FDR counts many committed democrats in 
its ranks, it also contains armed guerrillas 
led by Marxist-Leninists who are guilty of 
unacceptable violence. It may be that any 
negotiation would both drive hard-line mili- 
tary elements into opposition to the govern- 
ment and induce some Marxist-led guerrilla 
groups to break away from the FDR. Both 
results should be welcomed. The repressive 
elements of the military, which regularly 
torture and kill, constitute a fatal weight 
around the neck of the government. The FDR 
must also decide which route it favors—ne- 
gotiations, guarantees and elections, or a 
continuation of armed struggle. Each side 
must face the reality that it contains ex- 
tremist elements which cannot be assimi- 
lated. 

In a recent message to his conferees, the 
director general of the Jesuits, Pedro Arrupe, 
said, “Even when Christians recognize the 
legitimacy of certain struggles and do not 
exclude revolution in situations of extreme 
tryanny that have no other solution, they 
cannot accept that the privileged method for 
ending struggle is struggle itself. They will 
rather seek to promote other methods of so- 
cial transformation calling for persuasion, 
witness, reconciliation.” 
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Profound words. World leaders who pro- 
fess Western values should indeed prefer ne- 
gotiation over violence. It is therefore dis- 
couraging that the Reagan administration 
has set its face against a political solution 
for El Salvador. If it continues to follow this 
course it will alieniate not only the Western 
community of nations but also the crucial 
civilian component of the government of El 
Salvador. For the Christian Democrats are 
not only tough, pragmatic politicians, they 
are also idealists who have more in common 
with much of the FDR leadership than they 
do with those whom professor Thomas J. 
Farer eloquently and correctly condemned as 
“an alliance of corrupted soldiers, industrial- 
ists and landowners [who] would rather fight 
to the last worker, peasant, politician and 
priest than accept reform.” @ 


THE 75TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
FEDERAL MEAT INSPECTION ACT 


@ Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, 
June is the 75th anniversary of passage 
of the 1906 Federal Meat Inspection Act. 
I am pleased to bring the anniversary to 
the attention of my colleagues. 

At the turn of the century, an overseas 
perception that the United States had 
a severe animal health problem was seri- 
ously interfering with exports of U.S. 
meat. Exports had only begun to be sig- 
nificant in the 188078. 

The 1906 Act required inspection be- 
fore and after slaughter to detect signs 
of disease. This was a novel idea at the 
time, with unknown and far-reaching 
implications. 


Veterinarians were able to detect ani- 
mal diseases by closely examining ani- 
mals before slaughter and by looking at 
the carcass and internal organs after 
slaughter. Thus, they were able to pre- 
vent meat from diseased animals from 
being sold to United States or European 
shoppers. But they also began to diag- 
nose unrecognized diseases. Diagnosis is 
the first step towards prevention. 


Inspect on became an important tool 
in controlling or eradicating animal dis- 
eases. Animal health and inspection pro- 
grams in the Department have always 
worked closely over the years. For neither 
program would achieve its major objec- 
tive without the support of the other. 


Producer education is also an impor- 
tant component of improving animal 
health and preventing diseased meat 
from reaching consumers. 

Today, less than one-half of 1 percent 
of all animals inspected at slaughter 
must be condemned for disease or other 
unwholesomeness. I think that this sta- 
tistic alone shows USDA’s success in 
modifying the inspection program to 
meet the demands of the future, while 
staying true to the basic concept of in- 
spection—preventing adulterated or mis- 
labeled meat products from reaching 
consumers. I hope that my colleagues 
will join me in congratulating the De- 
partment on 75 years of solid service. 


INTERNATIONAL ORDER OF 
ST. HUBERT 


Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, I 
take this opportunity to comment on the 
fine work being done worldwide in the 
fields or enlightened sportsmanship and 
game conservation by the ancient and 
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nonsectarian International Order of St. 
Hubert. 

This order was founded as a society of 
hunters in 1692 by Count Franz Anton 
Sporck in what was at that time the 
Empire of Austro-Hungary. The order is 
named after Saint Hubert, born Novem- 
ber 3, 670 A.D. in the Ardennes Forest 
which lies astride the Franco-Belgian 
border. His birthday is celebrated by 
sportsmen throughout the world, and 
the emblem of the order is a familiar 
sight all over Europe. At the end of 
World War II, the order was restituted 
by Dr. Albert Messany who became 
grand master of the international 
organization. 

In early November of every second 
year, the officers and members of the or- 
der from Europe and North America 
gather in Grace Cathedral in San Fran- 
cisco to honor their patronage and re- 
fresh their dedication to the principles 
of conservation and sportsmanship. 

The first American grand master, 
George U. Wood of Orinda, Calif., passed 
away on the first day of 1980. His last 
wish on behalf of the order was that it 
be recognized in the official publication 
of the Congress of the United States. 

The by-laws of the order provide that 
the seat of the order shall be whcre the 
grand master resides. The present grand 
master is Karl C. Weber, K.G.O. of San 
Francisco. He and other distinguished 
officers of the International Order have 
asked that George Wood’s wish be car- 
ried out. It is my honor to inscribe these 
words in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and 
to establish that California will again 
welcome the members from around the 


world at their meeting in San Francisco 
in November.® 


MILITARY SOLUTIONS ARE NOT 
ALWAYS THE BEST SOLUTIONS 


Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, while the 
shape of the new administration’s for- 
eign policy is by no means clear, that 
policy appears to include a tendency to 
favor military solutions over diplomatic 
ones, as in the case of El Salvador. 

This course, we are told, is needed to 
correct impressions of American weak- 
ness around the world and accurately 
reflects the will of the American people, 
as it was expressed in last November’s 
election, 

A recent public opinion survey, how- 
ever, strongly suggests that the Ameri- 
can public is of a different mind. 


The survey, conducted in March by 
the Roper Organization for the Com- 
mittee for National Security, does indi- 
cate strong support for increased mili- 
tary spending. 

But the survey also indicates that it 
is wrong to assume that this support for 
greater military spending can be trans- 
lated into a mandate for a more bellicose 
foreign policy. 

In the survey, which polled a nation- 
wide sample of 2,000 persons in face-to- 
face interviews, respondents were asked 
the following question: 

Do you think we should emph: 
military more and rely less aa i ppalqa 
and economic tools, or do you think we 
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should maintain our current military 
strength and put greater stress on economic 
and diplomatic measures? 


Forty-eight percent favored main- 
taining current military strength and 
putting more stress on economic and 
diplomatic measures. Only 41 percent 
favored the opposite approach. 

Even among those who supported in- 
creased military spending, more than a 
third—38 percent—favored a greater 
stress on economic and diplomatic 
measures. 

The administration would do well to 
take the views expressed in this survey 
into greater account. 

None of us question the need for a 
strong defense to insure our national 
security. But, in an increasingly troubled 
and complex world it is wise to remem- 
ber that military solutions are not al- 
ways the best solutions, and that the 
American people, because of their good, 
plain commonsense, are often more 
mindful of that fact than some of their 
leaders. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


@ Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I wish 
to share with my colleagues two articles 
written by Congressman Don BONKER, 
chairman of the House Foreign Affairs 
Subcommittee on Human Rights and 
International Organizations. He demon- 
strates with powerful logic that a foreign 
policy which reflects genuine concern 
for the rights of individuals is not simply 
moralism, but rather an essential com- 
ponent of a coherent national security 
perspective. 

It is becoming fashionable to assert 
that we cannot afford to place human 
rights at the forefront of foreign policy 
considerations. Congressman BONKER 
argues that we cannot afford to abandon 
them. Congressman BONKER recognizes 
the need for careful and thoughtful ap- 
plication of human rights standards in 
an effort to maximize effectiveness, 
rather than to score international de- 
bate points. I associate myself with the 
views espoused in these fine articles, and 
I submit them for the Recorp. 

The articles follow: 

[From the New York Times, Dec. 22, 1980] 
SERVING HUMAN RIGHTS 
(By Don BONKER) 

WasHINGTON.—I hope that President-elect 
Ronald Reagan's statement that “all of us in 
this country are dedicated to the belief in 
human rights“ and his warning to South 
Korea not to execute Kim Dae Jung, the 
opposition political leader, will signal au- 
thoritarian regimes everywhere that he will 
not tolerate their odious policies. 

Yet speculation grows dally about the fate 
of human rights in the incoming Reagan 
administration. Many are counseling him 
publicly to undo the human-rights policy 
that was born of Congressional initiatives 
and that has been an integral part of foreign 
policy. 

The peril of such advice is the possibility 
that it will be misinterpreted around the 
globe. Repressive regimes already are boast- 
ing that they will no longer be judged by 
the United States’ standard of democracy 
and human decency. To abandon our hu- 
man-rights policy would be a terrible blow 
to freedom everywhere. In a turbulent world, 
the forces of liberty are desperately strug- 
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gling for survival. Dictatorial regimes, 
whether friend or foe, reject the concept of 
a free and open society. They uphold values 
that are as inimical to our country’s long- 
term national interests as those of our 
avowed enemies. 

Human-rights violators do not make reli- 
able allies, as is evidenced by the Soviet 
Union's close relations with Argentina and 
Bolivia, both with hardline right-wing 
regimes. The era of simpler times, when 
brutal dictatorships were tolerated as long 
as they professed anti-Communism, has 
passed. 

Our history has shown that we stand for 
more than expediency and strategic inter- 
ests in pursuing our global objectives. By 
maintaining & strong human-rights policy, 
as President Carter has, we show ourselves 
responsive to the yearnings of human beings 
for dignity and freedom. Countries should 
be put on notice that if they expect our 
aid, they cannot engage in political execu- 
tions, torture, and other monstrous practices. 

It is in our self-interest to work for long- 
term stability in the third world if we are 
to achieve our political and economic goals. 
The alternative is to find ourselves at the 
mercy of dictators. Our recent experiences 
have demonstrated that we gain only the 
enmity of the people who ere the victims 
of repression. 

It has never been lack of weapons, but 
rather internal discord and disregard of 
basic rights that threaten repressive govern- 
ments, and often our security interests. It 
was not our human-rights policy that 
brought about the downfall of Shah Mo- 
hammed Riza Pahlavi in Iran; nor did it 
precipitate the exit of Anastasio Somoza De- 
bayle of Nicaragua and Emperlor Haile 
Selassie of Ethiopia. Rather, it was the lack 
of even a minimal level of decency and 
justice in those nations and our uncritical 
support of such governments that has es- 
tranged us from successor regimes, 

The advocacy of human rights is the moral 
imperative in our foreign policy that sets 
us apart from the Soviet Union, As the 
beacon of liberty around the world, our na- 
tion must pursue policies that help to shape 
a mord decent world. Dare we do less? 

Despite its shortcomings, supporters and 
critics agree that our human-rights policy 
has saved lives, brought about the release 
of political prisoners, reduced torture, and 
given nope to those who remain oppressed. 

Still, much needs to be done. Summary 
executions continue. The number of disap- 
peared and missing persons is close to 30,000 
worldwide, and brutality in many countries 
is the norm rather than the exception. 


We in the 96th Congress held numerous 
hearings on human-rights violations cover- 
Ing both Communist and non-Communist 
nations. Witness after witness testified that 
whenever the United States supported im- 
provements in human rights, the situation 
changed for the better. With these hearings 
we promoted a human-rights policy that has 
integrity and that can be applied fairly. 

Furthermore, the Congress stands espe- 
cially proud of its human-rights efforts. Vir- 
tually all of the human-rights initiatives 
have come from the Congress, with broad bi- 
partisan support—for example, by law we 
have established the human-rights bureau 
in the State Department, the annual State 
Department report on human-rights condi- 
tions in every country, and the cutoff of 
economic and military aid to repressive re- 
gimes. 

As long as there is hunger, unemploy- 
ment, disease, repression, and the absence 
of peaceful change, our ultimate goal of 
@ true peace cannot be achieved. As the 
next President, Mr. is among the 
few in history privileged to promote justice 
through human rights, a goal that is strik- 
ingly reminiscent of what the Prophet Isaiah 
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admonished us to do 3,000 years ago: “Stop 
all wrongdoing. Remove all evil. Learn to uo 
good, search for justice, help the oppressed. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Feb. 25, 1981] 
Human RIGHTS: WILL REAGAN LEARN 
From CONGRESS? 
(By Don BONEER) 

Wasuincton.—Any attempt to dismantle 
or ignore our traditional commitment to hu- 
man rights will be met with firm resistance 
in the Congress. Judging from recent state- 
ments coming from the Reagan adminis- 
tration, it wants to demote human rights 
and concentrate instead on terrorism. Secre- 
ary of State Haig’s public statements about 
international terrorism as an alternative to 
human rights make no sense. Terrorism is 
a human rights violation, be it a hijacked 
plane in West Germany. Red Brigade at- 
tacks in Italy, or state-sponsored torture 
in Latin America. He will have to define 
terrorism more carefully. For example, how 
does one distinguish between insurgencies 
that have a just cause, such as our own 
War of Independence, and the indiscriminate 
violence which plagues the world from time 
to time? 

The new administration is obviously con- 
vinced that Jimmy Carter’s alleged foreign 
policy failures were due, in part, to his 
commitment to human rights. These, how- 
ever, are faulty assumptions. as Mr. Reagan 
and his advisers will soon discover. 

A refresher course might be in order for 
thosé who are anxious to dismantle Ameri- 
can human rights policies. 

First, while the former President’s clarion 
call raised the issue on the global scale, it 
was really Congress which laid the ground- 
work for our human rights policy. 

As far back as 1973 Congress began limit- 
ing bilateral, and later multilateral, assis- 
tance to countries that persisted in a system- 
atic pattern of gross violations of funda- 
mental human rights. By amending the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, the Congress 
mandated by law that all future administra- 
tions must enforce human rights policy. 
Also, specific legislation cut off aid to Chile, 
Argentina, Cuba, Uganda, Vietnam, Cambo- 
dia, and Zaire. In appropriations bills, Con- 
gress instructed our representatives to in- 
ternational financial institutions to vote 
against loans to countries which violated hu- 
man rights unless such assistance was di- 
rected to serving the “basic needs of the 
impoverished majority.” 

It was Congress that required the State 
Department to publish annual country re- 
ports on human richts practives. Initially, 
the reports were only for countries receiving 
US military ald, but they were later extended 
to all 163 nations. 

The position of assistant secretary for hu- 
man and humanitarian affairs—the in-house 
advocate for human rights issues in the Car- 
ter administration—was also created by 
Congress. 

In a variety of other ways, Congress has 
made explicit its concern for human rights, 
ranging from the so-called Jackson-Vanik 
amendment which linked freedom of emigra- 
tion to East-West trade, to inclusion of a hu- 
man rights curriculum in International mili- 
tary education and training programs. 

Second, human rights is not an exclusively 
American issue. There now exists an interna- 
tional consensus that recognizes basic hu- 
man rights and obligations owed by all gov- 
ernments to their citizens. We are signatories 
to the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights; the International Covenant on Civil 
and Political Rights; the International Cov- 
enant on Economic, Social, and Cultural 
Rights; and other international and regional 
human rights agreements. The US. also 
helped to create and has actively participated 
in a number of organizations which promote 
and monitor adherence to international hu- 
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man rights standards, including the United 
Nations Commission on Human Rights and 
the implementation of the Helsinki Final 
Act, now in session in Madrid. Our persist- 
ence in freeing Russian dissidents and unify- 
ing families and our attention to the prob- 
lem of disappearances have put all repressive 
regimes on the defensive. What will be our 
future role at these sessions under an admin- 
istration that wants to deemphasize human 
rights? 

Third, there is in this country, as well as 
abroad, growing support for human rights 
causes. Our allies look to us for leadership 
on human rights issues and in conjunction 
with us have started to develop their own 
policies. 

Despite its shortcomings, supporters and 
critics agree that our human rights policy 
has saved lives, brought about the release 
of political prisoners, reduced torture, and 
given hope to those who remain oppressed. 

The Reagan administration is well advised 
to carefully weigh public support for human 
rights, as well as our long-term best inter- 
ests, before attempting to weaken the policy. 

In the end, the administration will come 
to realize that our commitment to human 
rights is precisely what distinguishes us from 
the Soviet Union. Americans do care about 
individual liberty and freedom, and strongly 
believe in expanding these fundamental 
rights to all the people of the world. 


M. DWAYNE YOST RECEIVES WIN- 
THROP ROCKEFELLER AWARD 
FOR DISTINGUISHED RURAL 
SERVICE 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, a 
young Kentuckian was recently honored 
for his outstanding contribution to the 
provision of quality and affordable hous- 
ing for lower income families. On May 13, 
1981, M. Dwayne Yost, of Manchester, 
Ky., was awarded one of two $10,000 
Winthrop Rockefeller Awards for Distin- 
guished Rural Service. As executive di- 
rector of the Kentucky Mountain Hous- 
ing Development Corp., Dwayne Yost 
has for nearly a decade struggled to im- 
prove the quality and availability of 
housing in rural Clay and Jackson Coun- 
ties, Ky. 

The awards, considered the most pres- 
tigious of their kind in the Nation, were 
presented by Vice President GEORGE 
Busx, who praised Yost “for his leader- 
ship and vision as an entrepreneur, de- 
veloping housing construction tech- 
niques and building suitable and afford- 
able home for rural people in East 
Kentucky * * * and his commitment 
to rural people.” 

As a former pastor and mission direc- 
tor for the Church of the Brethren, Yost 
began building homes in 1973. Since 
1978, Kentucky Mountain Housing has 
been the second largest producer of new 
homes in eastern Kentucky. In this coal- 
producing area, housing priced under 
$25,000 accounts for 75 percent of the 
demand. Under his leadership, Kentucky 
Mountain Housing has built affordable 
homes for 110 rural Kentucky families, 
most of whom earn $5,000 a year or less 
and live in an area marked by a short- 
age of housing. 

In addition to new home construc- 
tion, Yost has worked for major re- 
pairs—top to bottom reconstruction—on 
85 homes and lesser repairs on more 
than 500 others. For the small-scale re- 
pairs, church volunteers do the work 
while skilled carpenters and semi-skilled 
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trades trainees do the maior ints The 
trades trainees are later assisted in find- 
ing other Joos in the commuuiiy. xost 
estimates that between 30 and 40 have 
been placed in local jobs outside Ken- 
tucky Mountain Housing. 

Dwayne Yost has been a catalyst, 
drawing the bits and pieces—funding 
support, expertise, manpower—together 
so that local rural people can take the 
initiative in making that next step im- 
proving their own lives. This has been 
no easy task and does not promise to get 
any easier in the future. 

For example, in 1975 Yost built a 
house for a family with four daughters. 
The small farm where the family lived 
brought in about $1,200 a year. The house 
was built using low-cost construction 
techniques, keeping monthly payments 
to a minimum at about $40, or roughly 
a third of the family income. But the 
house did not have enough furniture 
and the children needed better clothes, 
so the father began thinking about 
another source of income. By putting to 
use electronics training he had obtained 
during his military service, he started a 
radio and television repair service, build- 
ing a workshop in the back of the house. 
Now, the family income is between $7,000 
and $8,000. 

Yost has also been a leader in develop- 
ing building techniques suitable for rural 
areas and the income levels of a rural 
market. When one of his early experi- 
ments, a “stack-sack” method, had its 
insulation rejected by the Farmers Home 
Administration, Yost turned to the 
school of architecture at the University 
of Kentucky and other sources for ad- 
vice on design, engineering, and con- 
struction efficiency in more traditional 
frame homes. A recent project empha- 
sizing local building techniques and sup- 
plies produced a three-bedroom house 
that cost the family $10,000. Yost is 
continually looking for improved tech- 
nology, such as a newly approved septic 
system, that would make previously un- 
usable land buildable. 

Funds for Yost’s building program 
have come from a variety of church de- 
nominations in addition to his own, in- 
cluding Presbyterian and Methodist 
groups, the Commission on Religion in 
Appalachia, and the Christian Appa- 
lachian project, sponsored by the Roman 
Catholic Church. Other financial re- 
sources have included the Kentucky 
Housing Corp., a State construction 
financing agency with bonding author- 
ity. In addition, Kentucky Mountain 
Housing has received support from the 
Daniel Boone Development Council in 
Manchester; the Federation of Appa- 
lachian Housing and Human Economic 
Appalachian Development (HEAD) in 
Berea, Ky.; and the Appalachian Re- 
gional Commission and the Housing 
Assistance Council in Washington. 


Financing for the homes came from the 
Farmers Home Administration (FmHA) 
subsidy loans where interest rates esca- 
late as the family’s income increases. 
Most eastern Kentucky families do not 
qualify for regular FmHA loans and 
many have incomes too low even for the 
subsidy program. But so far, not one 
family has defaulted on a loan for a 
house built by Kentucky Mountain Hous- 
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ing. A few have fallen behind briefly, but 
with financial counseling also provided 
by the corporation, all families have been 
able to catch up. 

Yost has worked with a variety of 
local, State, and Federal agencies, fre- 
quently advocating more flexible rules 
to meet the unique requirements of hous- 
ing development throughout Appalachia. 
For example, Federal guidelines on mini- 
mum construction standards, he con- 
tends, have been developed generally to 
protect urban and suburban consumers 
and have pushed construction prices be- 
yond the means of many rural people, 
particularly those in eastern Kentucky. 


Nonprofit housing corporations in 
other parts of eastern Kentucky have 
borrowed Yost’s techniques as have 
groups in southwestern Virginia and 
eastern Tennessee. Adaptability to other 
rural areas and the potential for long- 
lasting impact are among factors con- 
sidered by the independent panel of 
judges making the award selections. In- 
novation is also regarded as important. 
The nominees must have made at least 
one specific contribution through a pro- 
ject or program that affects a rural area 
or areas, in addition to responding to a 
national or regional problem. 

I applaud the National Rural Center 
and the Winthrop Rockefeller Charitable 
Trust, sponsors of the grant program, 
for honoring and encouraging individual 
leadership in local communities and in 
the academic community. I know I speak 
for all Kentuckians in extending to 
Dwayne Yost both my congratulations 
for receiving this award and my grati- 
tude for his efforts toward improving 
rural housing.® 


MARY EASTWOOD, DEDICATED 
CIVIL SERVANT 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I wish 
to take this opportunity to commend a 
truly dedicated and talented civil serv- 
ant, Mary Eastwood. For the past 1% 
years, Ms. Eastwood has served in the 
capacity of the acting Special Counsel to 
the Merit Systems Protection Board. 
This past Friday, a permanent Special 
Counsel was sworn into office. For the 
first time since its establishment in 1979, 
the Office of the Special Counsel will 
have a permanent head. Unfortunately, 
the Office has been plagued since its es- 
tablishment with problems extraneous to 
itself. The Office has received a great 
deal of criticism. What has been over- 
looked, however, are the accomplish- 
ments of a non-political, dedicated civil 
servant who has headed an office frought 
with political problems. Ms. Eastwood 
took over the reins of the Office when 
the prior administration’s nominee be- 
came subject to a Senate investigation. 
At that time, the Office was barely op- 
erating. Now it not only has a talented 
and aggressive Washington Office but it 
has opened field offices in 7 other cities. 

The Office of the Special Counsel has 
a fairly large congressional mandate to 
root out prohibited personnel practices, 
protect whistleblowers, and prosecute re- 
prisals. Under Ms. Eastwood's tutelage, 
the Office requested numerous stays of 
personnel actions in which most were 
granted and prosecuted a number of sen- 
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sitive cases in which their were alleged 
political reprisals. Almost 2,000 cases of 
some kind were received by the Office in 
1980. The Office was able to close over 
1,500 of them. 

Although I feel the Office will be able 
to function more smoothly with a per- 
manent head, it is clear that Ms. East- 
wood has done an outstanding job in her 
capacity as its temporary leader. It is not 
often that our career public servants are 
singled out for recognition. In this case, 
it is deserved. 


COMMUNIST INTERFERENCE IN 
EL SALVADOR 


@ Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, last Feb- 
ruary 23 the administration issued with 
much fanfare a State Department white 
paper titled Communist Interference in 
El Salvador. 

The document was used by the admin- 
istration to support its contention that 
the Soviet Union was actively engaged in 
a major effort in El Salvador that would 
be contrary to the best interests of the 
United States. The white paper also 
served as the justification for increased 
military and economic aid for El 
Salvador. 


Administration officials visited several 
capitals in Western Europe, using copies 
of the white paper as evidence to gain 
support for the administration’s policies. 

Now, some 4 months after the white 
paper was issued with the full backing of 
this Government, serious questions have 
been raised about its accuracy in two 
lengthy analyses of the document ap- 
pearing in the Wall Street Journal and 
the Washington Post. 


In an interview quoted by the Wall 
Street Journal, the official responsible 
for the report, Mr. Jon D. Glassman, says 
portions of the report are “misleading,” 
and “over-embellished,” and that there 
eo and “guessing” included 

According to the press, administration 
Officials acknowledge that errors may 
have crept into the report, but insist its 
conclusions are sound. The State De- 
partment reportedly is preparing a re- 
buttal to the articles about the white 
Paper. 

Mr. President, I ask that the two ar- 
ticles to which I referred, “Apparent Er- 
rors Cloud U.S. ‘White Paper’ on Reds 
in El Salvador” from the Wall Street 
Journal of June 8 and, “White Paper on 
El Salvador Is Faulty” from the Wash- 
ington Post of June 9, be placed in the 
Recor at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, June 8. 1981] 
APPARENT Errors CLOUD U.S. WHITE PAPER 
On REDS In EL SALVADOR 
(By Jonathon Kwitny) 

WAsHINGTON—The State Department’s 
now-famous white paper Communist Inter- 
ference in El Salvador,” which was issued on 
Feb. 23, has served the Reagan administration 
well as the launching pad for its anti-Soviet 
foreign policy. 

The anonymous authors of the eight-page 
document displayed no false modesty in de- 
claring in its preamble: This special report 
presents definitive evidence of the clandes- 
tine military support given by the Soviet 
Union, Cuba and their Communist allies to 
Marxist-Leninist guerrillas now fighting to 
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overthrow the established government of El 
Salvador.” 

Bearing copies of the report, State Depart- 
ment emissaries visited the principal capitals 
of Western Europe and elicited statements of 
support from most of them. Domestically, 
too, the white paper, said to be based on 19 
captured guerrilla documents, was accepted 
as fact by most of the nation’s press, and 
there were numerous follow-up stories quot- 
ing administration spokesmen on their plans 
for countering the allegedly growing military 
power of the Salvadoran guerrillas. Within 
days, the National Security Council an- 
nounced it had approved plans to provide 
the tiny country with $25 million of addi- 
tional military aid and $40 million of eco- 
nomic assistance. 

ADMISSIONS OF “MISTAKES” 


With this kind of track record for the white 
paper, it is surprising, therefore, to hear Jon 
D. Glassman, who is given the major credit 
for its existence, describe parts of it as pos- 
sibly “misleading” and over-embellished.“ 
In a three-hour interview in his new Office 
just one floor below Secretary Alexander 
Haig's at State Department headquarters, 
policy planner Glassman freely acknowledges 
that there were “mistakes” and “guessing” 
by the government's intelligence analysts who 
translated and explained the guerrilla docu- 
ments, which were written in Spanish with 
code names. 

The white paper says that the 19 docu- 
ments prove El Salvador is a “textbook case 
of indirect armed aggression by Communist 
powers.“ But a close examination of the docu- 
ments the State Department has brought for- 
ward indicates that, if anything, Mr. Glass- 
man may be understating the case in his 
concession that the white paper contains 
mistakes and guessing. 

Several of the most important documents, 
it’s obvious, were attributed to guerrilla 
leaders who didn’t write them. And it’s un- 
known who did. Statistics of armament ship- 
ments into El Salvador, supposedly drawn 
directly from the documents, were extrap- 
olated, Mr. Glassman concedes. And in ques- 
tionable ways, it seems. Much information in 
the white paper can't be found in the docu- 
ments at all. This information now is attrib- 
uted by the State Department to other, still- 
secret sources. 

The shortcomings of the white paper don't 
necessarily invalidate the Reagan adminis- 
tration’s policy of providing more support 
for El Salvador’s ruling regime—a policy that 
apparently had been decided upon well be- 
fore the white paper was issued. A close read- 
ing of the white paper indicates, instead, 
that its authors probably were making a 
determined effort to create a “selling” docu- 
ment, no matter how slim the background 
material. 

A LOSS OF CREDIBILITY? 

Few deny that Marxists are active in the 
El Salvador rebellion or that they have re- 
ceived at least some training and supplies 
from Communist countries overseas. But the 
month-by-month arms buildup, of almost 
blitzkrieg proportions, described in the white 
paper with such emphatic detail and preci- 
sion, may lose credibility with Mr. Glassman's 
admissions that he doesn't know who wrote 
some of the allegedly captured documents on 
which the white paper is based. 

In fact, the dire circumstances described 
in the white paper seem to have little bear- 
ing on what has subsequently happened in 
El Salvador this year. Far from being over- 
whelmed by the power of imported Soviet 
arms, the Salvadoran government put down 
a desperate rebel offensive in January; re- 
porters on the scene say the guerrillas still 
are able to operate freely in large parts of 
the country, but that there haven’t been suc- 
cessful large-scale attacks indicating big new 
arms supplies. 

Mr. Glassman, then deputy chief of the 
political section of the American embassy in 
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exico City, was sent to El Salvador last 
2 . a special mission to find and an- 
alyze guerrilla documents. He says he sent 
back to Washington some 80 pieces of mate- 
rial, comprising about 200 pages. Although 
only 19 of the documents were cited as back- 
ground in the Feb. 23 white paper, the rest 
of the papers, plus other material, are ex- 
pected to provide background for another 
State Department white paper, which ofi- 
cials say will be released shortly. 
CONCLUSION DEFENDED 


Mr. Glassman and other State Department 
officials strongly defend the conclusions that 
were reached in the original white paper. 
“We possibly never again will have such an 
intimate insight into the development of 
guerrilla movement and its gathering of fi- 
nancial and military support,” Mr. Glassman 


says. 

But the 37-year-old career diplomat, who 
was promoted after his success in finding the 
documents, concedes that problems arose al- 
most immediately after the white paper and 
its documents had been distributed by the 
State Department. A message came from the 
El Salvador government, he says, declaring, 
in effect, “You guys have made some mis- 
takes.” Among them, he says, was the mis- 
identification of an alleged guerrilla leader 
whose code name Mr. Glassman thought he 
had broken. 

“We completely screwed it up,” he now 
says, referring to the attribution of the docu- 
ment. A list of weapons and other equipment 
supposedly going to El Salvador from Viet- 
nam, Ethiopia, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary and East Germany was compiled 
by alleged guerrilla leader Ana Guadalupe 
Martinez, the white paper analysis says. But 
apparently she had nothing to do with it. 
The document itself—the most prominently 
featured document in the white paper—bears 
the name “Ana Maria.” The Salvadorans 
say the list was really drawn up by Ana 
Maria Gonzalez, who belongs to another 
group, according to Mr. Glassman. But he 
adds, “This was the Salvadorans guessing. 
They don’t know either. I could be right.” 

The white paper was more certainly 
wrong, Mr. Glassman indicates, in attribut- 
ing to Shafik Handal the authorship of an 
account of an arms-soliciting trip last sum- 
mer to the Soviet Union and six other Com- 
munist countries. Mr. Handal is secretary 
general of the Salvadoran Communist Party 
and is also identified as the emissary who 
made the trip. (The trip report itself refers 
to the emissary simply as “the comrade.”) 
Mr. Glassman acknowledges that the report 
couldn’t have been written by Mr. Handal, 
because from the context the author clearly 
write from Cuba after Mr. Handal himself 
had left. 

Mr. Glassman says that he doesn’t know 
who wrote this report, which is central to 
the white paper. He concedes that the word- 
ing precludes authorship of the document by 
a known Salvadoran Communist representa- 
tive in Cuba. 

No such uncertainty was evident in a 
Feb. 6 story that ran at the top of page one 
of the New York Times, which quoted from 
the trip report as a first-hand account and 
said that the emissary was “believed to be” 
Mr. Handal. The leak, more than two weeks 
before the white paper was issued, didn’t 
come from the State Department. Mr. Glass- 
man says. but probably came from one of 
the friendly Latin American governments 
that had seen an advance copv. In fact. Mr. 
Glassman adds. the leak caused government 
officials to rewrite parts of the white paner 
‘to make it different from Juan de Onis (the 
Times reporter who wrote the story). It 


caused the government a lot * 
peed of hard work, 


WHO WROTE DOCUMENT C? 


The white paper also savs Mr. Ha: 
wrote another document—two * 
handwritten notes called Document C. The 
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notes don't contain Mr. Handal’s name or 
any date or identification, but the white 
paper says that they are notes “taken during 
an April 28, 1980, meeting of the Salvadoran 
Communist Party.” The notes, however, ap- 
pear to be written in at least two different 
handwritings, making them difficult to as- 
cribe to one author. Mr. Glassman says the 
handwriting looks different to him, too, and 
adds, “The change people writing on them. 
At a lot of the meeting things (notes of 
meetings), different people are writing it.” 
Nevertheless, in four places the white paper 
quotes the words as Mr. Handal's own. 

Also in question is the most widely publi- 
cized statistic in the white paper—the 
amount of arms that it said were proved to 
have been delivered to the insurgents. The 
second paragraph of the white paper says, 
“From the documents it is possible to recon- 
struct chronologically the key stages in the 
growth of the Communist involvement.” It 
then lists as the fourth such stage “the cov- 
ert delivery to El Salvador of nearly 200 
tons of ... arms, mostly through Cuba and 
Nicaragua.” But nowhere in the documents 
is there any mention of 200 tons. 

Mr. Glassman says, “That (200 tons) comes 
from intelligence based on the air traffic, 
based on the truck traffic. In other words, it 
doesn’t come from the documents.” 

A BIT OF EXTRAPOLATION 

He says that secret intelligence observa- 
tion showed increased air traffic between 
Cuba and Nicaragua late last year. This was 
presumed to be arms shipments for El Sal- 
vador, he adds, because new arms cropped 
up in an unsuccessful rebel offensive in mid- 
January of 1981. He says that part of the es- 
timate of the truck shipments into El Salva- 
dor was based on extrapolating the cargo- 
hauling potential of several trucks that were 
listed in “Document N,” attached to the 
white paper. This document, an undated, un- 
signed and barely legible hand-scrawled 
sheet, lists four trucks, three of which ap- 
parently are still to be bought or built, along 
with the initials of four guerrilla groups and 
some purported tonnage numbers, totaling 
21, under the headings “sea,” “air” and 
“land.” 

Another frequently quoted statistic in the 
white paper is that “the series of contacts 
between Salvadoran Communist leaders and 
key officials of several Communist states 
resulted in commitments to supply the 
insurgents nearly 800 tons of the most mod- 
ern weapons and equipment.” 

The 800-ton figure also represents an ex- 
trapolation, Mr. Glassman says. He says he 
multiplied 130 (the tonnage of arms one doc- 
ument says are stored in Nicaragua) by six 
to arrive at “nearly 800.“ 

EXPANDING ON ARAFAT 

Oddly enough, “Document I,” which pro- 
vides the rationale for this extrapolation, 
seems largely given over to complaints by 
the unidentified author about the ineptitude 
of guerrilla leaders in even finding a meet- 
ing place, and the slowness of arms deliver- 
ies from outside El Salvador. The document 
purports to be the minutes of a meeting of 
three men, said to be the “Guerrilla Joint 
General Staff.” The State Department trans- 
lation of the minutes includes a date at the 
top, Sept. 26, 1980, which isn’t on the docu- 
ment, and only the first page of an vn*nown 
number of pages was distributed. The key 
paragraph follows: 

“It contradicts military reality to discuss 
percentages of arms when barely four tons 
of the 130 warehoused in Largos (believed to 
be a code word for Nicaragua) have been 
brought into the country. These four tons 
have been in intermittent supply and the 
material now in Lagos is only equivalent to 
one-sixth of all the material obtained that 
the DRU (the Unified Revolutionary Direc- 
torate. a group of leftist organizations) will 
have eventually concentrated in Lagos.” 

Other major assertions in the white pa- 
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per seem questionable. One is that on July 22, 
1980, Yasir Arafat, the Palestine Liberation 
Organization leader, met Salvadoran guerrilla 
leaders in Managua, Nicaragua, and gave 
“promises (of) military equipment, including 
arms and aircraft.” 

Mr. Glassman acknowledges that the only 
mention of Mr. Arafat in the documents is 
an aside in parentheses, which says. 
on the 22nd there was a meeting with Ara- 
fat.” 

This reference is contained in an unsigned 
report, “Document G,” in the context of 
much complaining that a delegation of Sal- 
vadoran leftists was cold-shouldered and 
otherwise insulted on a visit to Nicaragua 
for the anniversary celebration of that coun- 
try’s revolution. Mr. Glassman says that the 
white paper’s report of Mr. Arafat’s promises 
to the Salvadorans came from other, secret 
intelligence. 

As another example, the white paper quotes 
a report allegedly prepared by Mr. Handal as 
saying, “In reference to a unification of the 
armed movement, he (Mr. Handal) asserts 
that ‘the idea of involving everyone in the 
area has already been suggested to Fidel 
himself.“ An obvious reference to Cuban 
Premier Fidel Castro. 

SOVIET AID: A PLANE TICKET 

“I think that could be a misleading state- 
ment,” Mr. Glassman concedes, noting that 
in the context of the document, the idea that 
had been suggested to “Fidel” was getting 
various Communist parties in Central Amer- 
ica to cooperate. The discussion, however, 
appears to be about labor unions. 

At another point, the white paper says 
that Salvadoran guerrilla leaders formed a 
unified front “as a precondition for large- 
scale Cuban aid,” Mr. Glassman acknowledges 
that there is nothing to that effect in 
the documents, but he says, “This comes 
from the Nicaraguan situation where they 
(the Salvadorans) saw that the Cubans 
wanted that (a unified front).” 

The only concrete instance of Soviet aid 
delivered to the Salvadoran rebels reported 
in the 19 documents was an airplane ticket 
from Moscow to Vietnam for one guerrilla, 
presumably Mr. Handal. Whoever was writing 
the documents complained frequently that 
various countries, particularly the Soviet 
Union, were footdragging in procuring and 


however, contends that 
recent captures of arms in El Salvador indi- 
cate that the Soviets made good on promises 
of deliveries. He savs that American-made 
arms, found in an El Salvador-bound truck 
intercepted in Honduras in late January, 
have been traced by their serial numbers to 
a shipment delivered to Vietnam during the 
American presence there. He says that this 
was the first known appearance of such 
weapons outside Vietnam and that this 
proves that weapons, said to be promised in 
the documents, were actually delivered. 

RAIDING AN ART GALLERY 

“In my mind, the Russians cooperated 
fully,” he says, and the guerrillas’ complaints 
were “ill-founded.” 

How Mr. Glassman came upon the docu- 
ments makes a tangled tale itself, with sev- 
eral versions extant. Mr. Glassman says that 
William Bowdler, then assistant secretary of 
state for Latin American affairs, called him 
on Jan. 14 from Washington and told him 
that because of the guerrilla offensive that 
had begun Jan. 10, the department thought 
that there might be some captured docu- 
ments to account for where the arms were 
coming from. Some 15 or 20 documents 
had been discovered the previous November 
and had been turned over by the Salvadoran 
ministry of defense. Mr. Glassman was to 
be temporarily assigned from Mexico City to 
the job, according to the State Devartment, 
because then-Ambassador Robert White, in 
El Salvador, hed said he was too short- 
handed to handle the assignment. 
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The November documents were said to 
have been captured in a raid on an art gal- 
lery owned by Mr. Handal's brother. They 
had already been sent to Washington, an- 
alyzed and their contents reported to various 
U.S. embassies, including Mr. Glassman's in 
Mexico City, Mr. Glassman says. Among these 
documents was the report on the arms- 
soliciting trip believed to have been taken 
by Mr. Handal, and one other document of 
the 19 that were later released cn Feb. 23, 
he says. 

Mr. Glassman says he flew to El Salvador 
within a couple of days of getting Mr. 
Bowdler's instructions. He says that he went 
straight to the Salvadoran minister of de- 
fense but was told that the only documents 
available were the ones already delivered in 
November. Says Mr. Glassman, “I know from 
our own bureaucracy and other bureaucracies 
that what is found down below doesn't al- 
ways get passed up the chain of command.” 
So he says he went to several other agen- 
cles—the national guard, the treasury police 
and, finally, the national police, where he was 
shown a new pile of documents. 

“Fortunately for us,” Mr. Glassman says, 
“just a few days earlier, they had captured 
a Venezuelan correspondent, a journalist, 
who was bringing in money for ERP (a 
guerrilla group) and by following him were 
able to capture the ERP propaganda com- 
mission as a whole, meeting in a house.” The 
owner of the house denied involvement but 
was persuaded to tell police of other locations 
mentioned by people on the propaganda 
commission, Mr. Glassman says. 

One such location was a grocery store 
owned by a known leftist. There, police 
found a false wall, behind which were a 
mortar, some shells, and more documents in 
& plastic bag and a suitcase, according to 
what Mr. Glassman says the police told him. 
He says he thinks the documents were kept 
there because the guerrilla coalition con- 
sists of four groups, none of which fully 
trusts the others,” so that records must be 
maintained. 


NEWS FOR AN AMBASSADOR 


About 15 of the 19 documents released on 
Feb. 23 came from the grocery store, Mr. 
Glassman says. After receiving them, he says, 
he went to Col. Jaime Abdul Gutierrez, the 
vice president of El Salvador, and asked for 
a further search. Other documents were 
turned up, and two or three of them were 
included in the batch released on Feb. 23, 
he says. 

Mr. White, the former U.S. ambassador to 
El Salvador, takes issue with Mr. Glassman 
on several points. He denies that he asked 
for outside aid from Washington to help 
with the documents. “Captured documents 
were not uppermost in my mind. We were 
dealing with a final offensive and a general 
strike situation,” Mr. White says. 

He expresses incredulity at Mr. Glassman's 
story of the discovery of the second batch of 
documents. “All of this is news to me,” he 
Says. “It strikes me as unlikely that I would 
not have heard this story before—this busi- 
ness about following a Venezuelan and find- 
ing this wall and breaking it down.” 


He also says that Mr. Glassman was 
pointed to the documents by Col. Eldon 
Cummings, American military group com- 
Mander at the embassy, who already knew 
they existed and where, Col. Cummings, in 
& separate interview. agrees. Mr. Bowdler 
and Luigi Einaudi, the State Department of- 
ficial who supervised the analysis of the doc- 
uments, also say they were aware of the 
pr documents well before Mr. Glassman's 

Mr. White was removed as ambassador in 
late January after policy differences with the 
Reagan administration and has since be- 
come & senior fellow at the Carnegie En- 
downment for International Peace, So it is 
perhaps understandable that he has a poor 
opinion of the Feb. 23 white paper bi- 
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zarre, tendentious, tries to prove more than 
the evidence warrants." 

His feeling about the documents is almost 
equally harsh. “The only thing that ever 
made me think that these documents were 
genuine was that they proved so little,“ he 
says. He concedes that he is a great skeptic 
when it comes to captured documents, add- 
ing. “It was unthinkable that the documents 
on the Handal raid would have been sort of 
lying around the national police station for 
several weeks. It would have been normal 
procedure for the authorities of El Salvador 
to share with us any intelligence discovery 
that took place. 

Nevertheless, Mr. White believes that it's 
possible, as the white paper says, that Mr. 
Handal did visit Moscow and other Commu- 
nist capitals, that some semi-outlaw gov- 
ernments,“ such as Vietman, Ethiopia and 
Libya gave support to the Salvadoran reb- 
els, and that the leaders of Cuba and Nica- 
ragua did “sit down with“ the Salvadoran 
insurgents and “talk strategy and tactics.” 

Mr. Glassman says that once the docu- 
ments were in his hands, one of the first 
things he did was to satisfy himself that 
they were genuine. There was the possibility 
that the Salvadoran military might have 
fabricated them or that they had been 
planted by the Central Intelligence Agency. 

Says Mr. Glassman, “I submitted all of 
the documents to them (the CIA), and I 
asked, ‘Did you fabricate any of the docu- 
ments, or is there any indication they were 
fabricated by anyone else?’ And the answer 
was no to both.” 

In defending the white paper’s documen- 
tation, Mr. Glassman even expresses an 
opinion very close to that of Mr. White—that 
the shortcomings of the documents indicate 
that they are genuine “and dispove the fab- 
rication argument.” 


{From the Washington Post, June 9, 1981] 
WHITE PAPER ON EL SALVADOR Is FAULTY 
(By Robert G. Kaiser) 


The State Department’s white paper on El 
Salvador, published in February, contains 
factual errors, misleading statements and 
unresolved ambiguities that raise questions 
about the administration’s interpretation of 
participation by communist countries in the 
Salvadoran civil war. 

The white paper was the first significant 
initiative from the Reagan administration in 
the fleld of foreign policy. 

The document, and the supporting evi- 
dence described as “incontrovertible,” were 
taken by administration emissaries to many 
countries of the world last winter. 

When the white paper was published, the 
major news media tended to accept the docu- 
ment at face value, but it has subsequently 
been challenged in several analyses, primarily 
by individuals and journals critical of Amer- 
ican policy in El Salvador. Yesterday, The 
Wall Street Journal added its reservations in 
a front-page story that said the white paper 
was flawed by errors and guesses. 

The Journal's article prompted a state- 
ment from the State Department yesterday 
defending “the conclusions of the white 
paper,” without replying to specific 
criticisms. 

The Washington Post has been conducting 
its own inquiry into the white paper and the 
captured documents on which it was based. 
The inquiry was initiated to determine 
whether the evidence released by the State 
Department actually supported the depart- 
ment's sweeping conclusions. 

This was a textual analysis, not an attempt 
to determine the extent of communist in- 
volvement in El Salvador, which cannot be 
determined from Washington. 

The Post’s inquiry indicates that on 
several major points, the documents do not 
support conclusions drawn from them by 
the administration. On other points the 
documents are much more ambiguous than 
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the white paper suggested. Many of the 
documents contain no identifying markings 
whatsoever, though the State Department 
gives them concrete indentifications. 

In one key document, the State Depart- 
ment dropped a sentence from its translation 
into English, which undermines the depart- 
ment's characterization of the document. 

The documents released by the State De- 
partment were only a small portion of the 
total found in two “caches.” Both were found 
by police in San Salvador, one in November 
behind an art gallery, the second in January 
behind a false wall in a grocery store. Other 
documents from the same sources made 
available to The Post by the State Depart- 
ment actually contradict or differ substant- 
tally from the picture of the Salvadoran in- 
surgency that is painted in the white paper. 

Some of the broad conclusions in the white 
paper were simply not supported by the 
documents released with tt. For example, the 
white paper made a much-publicized accusa- 
tion that nearly 200 tons of arms had been 
delivered covertly to El Salvador, mostly 
through Cuba and Nicaragua. There is no 
concrete evidence to support this claim in 
any of the documents released with the 
white paper. 

Some critics have charged that the docu- 
ments were forged, but their evidence is es- 
sentially circumstantial, and the documents 
carry such meager identification that it 
would be hard to say just what had been 
forged if they were made up. The inconsist- 
encies between the documents and the white 
paper do not prove that the white paper's 
conclusions are wrong, but they do raise 
questions about those conclusions and how 
they were reached. 

The most substantial of the documents 
published with the white paper was a partial 
account of a trip purportedly taken by Shafik 
Handal, secretary general of the small Sal- 
vadoran Communist Party, which is part of 
the front of opposition groups now backing 
the guerrillas in the civil war. 

Last summer, according to the document, 
Handel visited Moscow, Hanol, the major 
East European capitals, Addis Ababa and 
Havana. The purpose of his trip was to line 
up donations of arms and equipment for the 
Salvadoran rebels, according to the captured 
document. 

In the book of documents the State De- 
partment released with its white paper, this 
one was described as an “excerpt of report 
on trip to the socialist countries...” by 
Handal. The document carries no identifica- 
tion of any kind, nor any signature, but its 
contents do describe a trip taken by an un- 
named “comrade” who was apparently seek- 
ing military aid for the Salvadoran rebels. 

The white paper, in summarizing this doc- 
ument, makes it appear that Handal wrote 
it. In the book of documents released with 
the white paper, this document is not at- 
tributed to any specific author. A quick read- 
ing might suggest that it was produced by 
someone close to Handal in the Salvadoran 
communist party. But the one sentence in 
the Spanish original (also released by State), 
which the department dropped in its Eng- 
lish translation of the document, seems to 
confirm numerous other hints within the 
document that it was written by a Cuban. 

The dropped sentence comes at the end 
of a paragraph describing what is purported 
to be Handal’s visit to Ethiopia last July. 
The document says the Ethiopians promised 
to contribute arms to the Salvadoran rebels, 
listing types of weapons. The last sentence 
says that this cargo of arms “will leave in 
our ship the fifth of August.” 

Since the Salvadoran rebels have no Navy 
of their own, it is unlikely that this was 
written by Handal or one of his associates. 
The State Department indirectly acknowl- 
edges that the document in question was 
written in Havana by translating its many 
references to here“ as meaning Cuba. 

If this was a Cuban report on Handal's 
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trip, why was it found in a cache of rebel 
documents in Salvador? This would seem to 
be a significant point, but the State Depart- 
ment ignored all questions about the origins 
of this untitled, unsigned document. 

The white paper makes Handal’s trip 
around the Soviet bloc, Vietnam and Ethiopia 
sound like an idyllic journey on which the 
traveler always got what he wanted (mostly 
arms, uniforms and equipment). Summariz- 
ing this document, the white paper recounts 
Handal’s two visits to Moscow, one in early 
June and the other in late July. As the white 
paper notes, on the second visit Handal raised 
an issue that had come up earlier in his 
travels—whether the Soviets would provide 
aircraft to transport arms that Vietnam 
planned to donate to the Salvadoran rebels. 

In the white paper’s summary, this is how 
that is described: “Before leaving Moscow, 
Handal receives assurances that the Soviets 
agree in principle to transport the Vietnam- 
ese arms.” 

The document itself tells a different story. 
According to it, Handal was repeatedly frus- 
trated in Moscow, and reported his frustra- 
tion candidly to whomever wrote the docu- 
ment. A senior Soviet communist party offi- 
cial told Handal, the document says, that, 
“In principle, there is opinion in favor of 
transporting the Vietnamese weapons, but 
there has been no approval on the part of 
the leadership organs.” 

Handal, apparently angry, “made known 
through other channels his disagreement 
with the. lack of decision concerning the 
requests for assistance.” 

After two more weeks without a reply from 
Moscow, the document says, Handal began 
“expressing concern as to the effects that the 
lack of decision by the Soviets may have, not 
only regarding the assistance that they them- 
selves can offer but also upon the inclination 
of the other parties of the European socialist 
camp to cooperate. 

Neither this nor any other document re- 
leased by the State Department indicates 
that the Soviets ever did provide the re- 
quested air transport. And this document is 
the only one that linked the Soviets directly 
to the Salvadoran civil war. 

The white paper also suggests that the 
account in this document of Handal's visit 
to Hanoi (which, the document says, the 
Russians suggested and financed) plus the 
later capture of U.S. M16 rifles that could be 
traced back to Vietnam demonstrated con- 
clusively that Vietnam wes providing weap- 
ons to the Salvadoran guerrillas. 

The evidence presented, however, does not 
confirm this. According to this document, 
Handal was promised a wide variety of arms 
in Vietnam, but the M16 assault rifie—the 
basic weapon used by American infantrymen 
in the Vietnam war—was not on the detailed 
list given in the document. 

The Mi6s in question were found in a truck 
that was captured in Honduras en route to 
El Salvador, according to the State Depart- 
ment. “Approximately 100 M16 rifles, some of 
which were traceable to Vietnam,” were found 
in the truck, the department said. Why only 
“some” could be traced to Vietnam was not 
explained. 

On another point in this document, the 
white paper says: “The Soviet official [who 
dealt with Handal in Moscow] ask[ed] if 30 
communist youth currently studying in the 
U.S.S.R. could take part in the war in El Sal- 
vador.” In fact, the document says, it was 
Handal who asked the Soviets to give mili- 
tary training to 30 youths then studying in 
Moscow who wanted to fight in the war, a 
request the Soviets approved after repeated 
prodding. 

Another document in the collection is de- 
scribed as a “trip report” recounting a visit 
by Salvadoran rebels to Managua, Nicaragua, 
last summer. The white paper draws on this 
document to describe a meeting between the 
Salvadorans and Yasser Arafat, leader of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization. “Arafat 
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promises military equipment, including 
arms and aircraft,” according to the white 
paper. 

The document, however, includes only this 
parenthetical reference: . . On the 22nd 
there was a meeting with Arafat.” There is 
not a single word in the document about 
Arafet promising arms and aircraft. Nor is 
there any information in the white paper 
about where the PLO might acquire aircraft 
to donate to the Salvadoran rebels. 

One handwritten document in the batch is 
described by the State Department as notes 
on an April, 1980, meeting of the Salvadoran 
Communist Party written by the same Sha- 
fik Handal. On the face of it this is an im- 
plausible description; even to an amateur 
eye, it is obvious that the document is writ- 
ten in two distinctly different handwritings. 
The document contains no reference to Han- 
dal or to a meeting of the Communist Party, 
and is not dated. 

According to the State Department's 
translation of this document, its author says 
it is necessary to “put the party on a war 
footing.” In fact the author of this part 
of the document did not use the phrase for 
war footing (“estado de guerra”) but refers 
instead to a state of struggle or dispute 
(“estado de pelea”). The translation quotes 
the author as saying that the attitude of the 
socialist camp “is magnificent.” He adds: 
“We are not yet taking advantage of it.” 
In fact, though, the word “yet” does not ap- 
pear in the original Spanish. 

Another questionable translation appears 
at the end of another unsigned. undated 
document headed “Logistical Concepts,” 
which outlines plans for intensified rebel 
activity inside El Salvador (among other 
things). According to the State Depart- 
ment's translation, the document ends with 
this sentence: This plan is based on there 
being an excellent supply source in Lagos 
(said to be a code name for Nicaragua)“ 

In fact, this document ends with this 
Spanish sentence: “Este plan partiria de 
que exista una real fuente de abastecimiento 
en Lagos.” This is a conditional construc- 
tion that should be translated: This plan 
is based on the supposition that there exists 
& real source of supplies in Lagos,” or “This 
would be the plan if there is a real source 
of supplies in Lagos.” The State Department 
removed this conditional sense, and changed 
the word “real” to “excellent.” 

Besides the documents published with the 
original white paper. the State Department's 
El Salvador working group allowed two 
Washington Post reporters to leaf through a 
batch of other dccuments captured in the 
same caches, including full versions of docu- 
ments that were excerpted for release earlier. 
Read together with the documents released 
originally, these others draw a picture that 
differs in significant ways from the one in the 
white paper. These documents portray a 
guerrilla movement that is chronically short 
of arms and scrounging for more of them. 

For example, among the documents re- 
leased by the State Department is one de- 
scribed as an excerpt from a report on a 
meeting of the Salvadoran Unified Revolu- 
tionary Directorate (DRU), the leading body 
of the guerrilla movement. In the book of 
released documents it is dated Sept. 30, 1980, 
though the original (made available by the 
State Department later) is dated Aug. 30. In 
the English translation of the excerpt pio- 
vided by State, the date is Sept. 1. 

Whatever the right date, the short excerpt 
released by State is a list of weapons that 
Salvadoran communist party’s “secretary 
general” [Handal] reported had been shipped 
to them by Soviet-bloc countries, which are 
said to be arriving n Nicaragua on Sept. 5. 
This is an impressive list of military hard- 
ware and supplies, including the weapons 
purportedly promised to Handal in Vietnam, 
Ethiopia and Eastern Europe. 

Curiously, the list of weapons coming 
from Vietnam seems to be describing the 
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same shipment listed in the report on Han- 
dal's trip discussed abcve; most of the items 
listed are the same on both Usts. But in- 
explicably, this cne differs on many details. 
For example, the trip report list said Viet- 
nam offered 15,000 7.62 mm. cartridges for 
M30 and M60 machine guns; tnis second 
document says 480,000 such cartridges are 
coming from Vietnam. 

In any event, the State Department in- 
cluded this small excerpt from a much long- 
er document in its book of documents re- 
leased with the white paper. It is obviously 
a list of equipment that Handal says is com- 
ing to Nicaragua for the Salvadoran rebels. 

The full version of this document includes 
another section about the difficulties the 
rebels are having getting arms out of Nicara- 
gua. It paints a picture that contradicts flat- 
ly the impression left by this other list. (This 
section was not released publicly, though it 
was made available to reporters who asked 
to see more of the captured documents.) 
Here are some excerpts: 

“With regard to bringing weapons from 
Lagos described by State as the rebels’ code 
name for Nicaragua]: 

“(a) The E.R.P. [The Popular Revolution- 
ary Army in Salvador] has made two serious 
attempts and the F.S.L.N. [the ruling Sandi- 
nista front in Nicaragua] has stood in its 
way for reasons which in the opinion of the 
E.R.P. are subjective and at times wrong. 

“The E.R.P. has air, water and land re- 
sources and is ready to make two trips per 
week. 

“One reason for not using the maritime 
route is that the F.S.L.N. [the Sandinistas] 
says that the E.R.P. should not touch its 
shores; the E.R.P. agreed to stay out at sea 
but even this did not work. 

“The F.S.L.N. [Sandinistas] claimed that 
by land the weapons the E.R.P. would bring 
in would be too few (it was 200 rifles). It 
also said that it would no longer allow the 
F.PL. [the Farabundo Marti Popular Libers- 
tion Forces, the largest rebel group in El Sal- 
vador] to bring weapons by the methods it 
has been using. 

“(b) The P.C. [presumably the Commu- 
nist Party] has reported that it cannot bring 
in large quantities but that it can bring in 
small quantities 

In other words, the State Department se- 
lected for public release a section of a docu- 
ment listing large quantities of arms due to 
arrive in Nicaragua, according to the report 
of the man alleged to have arranged for their 
shipment. Another section of the same docu- 
ment reporting on the actual troubles the 
rebels were having bringing arms into El Sal- 
vador was not selected for public release. 

The contention of the white paper that 
the Salvadoran rebels were enjoying the 
benefits of “nearly 200 tons” of communist- 
supplied arms and materiel is not supported 
anywhere in these documents, and is implic- 
itly refuted by many of them. In document 
after document there are reports of rebels 
short of arms, or looking for ways to buy 
arms, or exhorting comrades to produce 
home-made arms, or plotting to kidnap 
wealthy Salvadorans thought to have access 
to private arsenals. 

Document number 48 in the State Depart- 
ment’s files (not released with the white 
paper) is described as a war plan of the 
Farabundo Marti Peoples’ Liberation Front, 
described by State as “the coordinating 
board” of the principal leftist guerrilla 
groups. The document anticipates a military 
campaign that would last from Nov. 25 to 
Dec. 10 of last year. The document says it 
should be possible to bring 30 tons of arms 
into the country during November to pre- 
pare for this, but that the campaign could 
go forward even with less. 

This document, dated Nov. 18, listed these 
guerrilla needs as of that time: 1,000 auto- 
matic rifles, four 50-cal. machine guns, 16 
30-cal. machine guns, six M79 grenade 
launchers—in other words, modest needs in- 
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deed compared to the huge numbers of 
weapons emphasized in the white paper. > 

Document 83 in the State Department's 
files, unsigned and undated, is & description 
of arms and equipment available to the guer- 
rillas. The file copy includes this notation 
from a U.S. government official who read and 
evaluated it: “From this,” the American 
wrote, “it would appear they had only 626 
weapons for more than 9,000 men.” This 
document was omitted from the collection 
released to the press with the white paper. 

The heart of the white paper is the ac- 
cusation that “over the past year, the insur- 
gency in El Salvador has been progressively 
transformed into a textbook case of indirect 
armed aggression by communist powers 
through Cuba.” 

This is a characterization that the Sal- 
vadoran government does not accept; on a 
recent visit to Washington, the foreign min- 
ister, Fidel Chavez Mena, said the war in his 
country was first of all an internal conflict, 
and secondarily an arena for the East-West 


contest. 

The idea that the war in El Salvador is an 
internal, factional struggle does not appear 
in the Reagan administration’s white paper. 
The anti-government guerrillas are de- 
scribed as part of the Salvadoran “extreme 
left”; and the white paper ignores the mod- 
erate elements, including former govern- 
ment ministers who belonged to the Chris- 
tian Democratic Party of President Jose 
Napolean Duarte, who have joined the guer- 
rilla cause. 

Instead of the civil struggle described by 
Salvador's own government, the white paper 
perceived “a textbook case of indirect armed 
aggression by communist powers through 
Cuba.” 


TAX CUTS: THE FULL 3 YEARS 


Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, there has 
been a lot of talk in recent weeks about 
the “Reagan Revolution.” Although the 
President has really not done all that 
much as yet, his rate of success is phe- 
nomenal, and he has so clearly estab- 
lished a new course of public affairs that 
the epithet “Reagan Revolution” is fully 
justified. 

The budget resolution adopted over- 
whelmingly by both Houses of Congress 
points the direction. And yet, Mr. Presi- 
dent, unless the essential points of the 
Reagan program are maintained, all the 
balanced budget resolutions in the world 
will not save us. We desperately need 
to keep before us the two critical ele- 
ments that really constitute the “Reagan 
Revolution.” 


And what are those two points? They 
are cuts in the marginal rates of taxa- 
tion and the consolidation of categorical 
programs into block grants. Today I 
would like to say a word or two about 
the tax cuts. 

President Reagan has proposed an 
across-the-board tax cut of 10 percent 
per year for the next 3 years. This is the 
classic Kemp-Roth, “supply-side” tax 
cut. Its function is to make savings and 
investing (which are two sides of the 
same coin to economists) more attrac- 
tive, and thus revitalize the economy. 

There is evidence that such a tax cut 
would in fact make saving more attrac- 
tive, and thus make more money avail- 
able to the entrepreneur, the individual 
at the cutting edge of economic progress. 
For instance, Dr. Charls Walker, writing 
in the Washington Post last Monday, 
cited a survey conducted by Gallup in 
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August of 1980, in which 40 percent of 
those surveyed said they would save most 
of a 10-percent tax cut. It is true that 
41 percent said they would spend the 
money, but since a good part of that 
“spending” would be for debt repay- 
ment, which is economically the same 
as saving, since it is not spending zor 
consumption, the figures are somewhat 
misleading. Dr. Walker then cites a sur- 
vey from March of this year in which 
82 percent of those surveyed said they 
would use about half of the money ob- 
tained from a Kemp-Roth type tax cut 
for savings or debt repayment. 

The point is, Mr. President, that cuts 
in marginal tax rates offer the only way 
out of a tax-and-spend economy such as 
our current one. We cannot tax our way 
to a healthy economy, and we cannot 
spend our way out of stagflation. We 
must restore incentives, and that is what 
the President’s proposal is designed to 
do. 

Over in the other body there is a lot 
of talk about 1-year tax cuts and 2-year 
tax cuts. In my opinion, Mr. President, 
that simply will not do. Investors, en- 
trepreneurs, risk-takers have to have cer- 
tainty. They need to be able to plan well 
into the future. A 1- or 2-year tax cut 
does not permit that kind of planning, 
and so should be unacceptable to us and 
to the President. 

The President should stand firm for 
the full 3 years of across-the-board cuts 
in marginal tax rates. And we should 
stand with him. I ask that the article I 
referred to by Dr. Charls Walker be 
printed in the Recorp. I hope all my col- 
leagues will take the opportunity to study 
his powerful case for the 3-year tax cuts. 

The article follows: 

Wr THE Tax Cur Witt MAKE Us Save 
(By Charls E. Walker) 

When the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee meets to “mark up” the administra- 
tion's tax cut bill, the central question relat- 
ing to the proposal to cut individual tax rates 
by 30 percent over the next three years will 
be the impact on individual decisions to save. 
The press and many in the public seem to 
believe that since the rate reductions will 
affect individuals, and since individuals are 
consumers, most of the increase in disposable 
dollar income will be spent on consumption, 
thereby strongly increasing inflationary 
pressures. But supporters of the “10-10-10” 
tax cut maintain that individual savings will 
rise markedly and help provide for non- 
inflationary financing of the federal deficit. 

Both logic and experience support the ad- 
ministration view. 

Just who will benefit most from the cut in 
tax rates? Middle-income taxpayers, defined 
not in the statisticlan's image of $20,000 per 
year in median family income, but in their 
own image of perhaps $15,000 to $50,000 a 
year. These families pay 59 percent of all 
federal individual income taxes and would 
receive 61 percent of the tax cut. These are 
families that save, with the amount of sav- 
ing rising sharply as income levels rise. They 
are the people who have saved in the past 
and now hold hundreds of billions of dollars 
in savings in banks, savings and loan associ- 
ations, credit unions, savings bonds, money 
market funds and other forms. 

It is ridiculous to charge that these mid- 
die-income Americans are going to devote all 
or most of any tax reduction to spending on 
consumption. In fact, a recent survey by 
W. J. Fitzgerald, Inc., indicates that, on bal- 
ance, families below the $15,000 income level 
are net dissavers, their consumption spend- 
ing exceeds disposable income, with the 
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shortfall made up by cashing in on past sav- 
ings or going into debt. This means that at 
income levels above $15,000, net saving must 
be sufficient to offset the dissaving at lower 
income levels in order to result in a net sav- 
ing rate for all consumers of 5 to 6 percent, 
the U.S. average of recent years. Since the 
tax cut is to affect mainly these higher in- 
come taxpayers, the amount of the tax cut 
that will be saved can be several times higher 
than indicated by the current saving rate. 

How much higher? This depeads on the 
marginal saving rate, or how much of each 
extra dollar of disposable income received is 
saved. Common sense tells us that marginal 
saving rates rise with income, but from what 
base and how steeply? Writing in 1971 on the 
basis of 1960-61 survey data, economist 
Ralph Husby estimated that the short-run 
marginal saving rate (i.e., the immediate re- 
sponse) was 67 percent among families with 
the lowest incomes, gradually increasing to 
82 percent at the $41,500 level (the income 
levels are adjusted to reflect 1980 dollars). 
According to the Husby analysis, long-run 
marginal saving rates are lower than short- 
run rates, ranging from 16 percent in the 
lowest bracket to 55 percent in the highest. 
Still, the 16 percent bottom-bracket long-run 
marginal saving rate was more than twice 
the level of the average savings rate in the 
early 1960s, when the survey was conducted. 

Personal saving out of the 1964-65 Ken- 
nedy-Johnson tax cut was fully consistent 
with the Husby conclusions. With a 30- 
percent cut in the lowest bracket rate, 15 to 
18 percent for middle-income taxpayers and 
23 percent for the highest income taxpay- 
ers, the Kennedy-Johnson tax reduction was 
weighted more toward low-rate savers and 
dissavers than is 10-10-10. Still, that tax cut 
had a very big impact on individual saving, 
with the average personal saving rate rising 
from 5.4 percent in 1963 to 6.7 percent in 
1964 and 7.1 percent in 1965. Comparable re- 
sults with the Reagan tax proposal would 
provide an increase of more than $25 billion 
in personal savings in 1982 and upward of 
$40 billion in 1983. 

Critics maintain that today’s expectations 
of high inflation have blunted incentives to 
save. This “spend now” philosophy, they 
argue, drove the individual saving rate to a 
low of 4.7 percent in the first quarter of 1981 
and will surely prevent any repetition of the 
1963-65 experience, when prices were rising 
at less than half the current rate. 

The answer to this criticism is that fear of 
inflation, if indeed it does cause lower saving, 
is certainly not the only factor. Of at least 
equal—if not greater—importance is the in- 
creasing tax burden on middle-income Amer- 
icans as they move up to higher tax brack- 
ets and are hit with steep marginal rates. To 
the extent that this tax burden is the cul- 
prit, 10-10-10 carries its own solution to the 
problem of the low saving rate. Middle- 
income taxpayers will have more disposable 


income from which to save and will also get 


a significantly higher after-tax return on 
each additional dollar that is saved. 

Insight into current attitudes toward savy- 
ing can be found in recent public opinion 
polls. In August 1980, the Gallup organiza- 
tion asked people what they would do with a 
10 percent reduction in their income tax bills, 
spend it or save it? Forty-one percent said 
they would spend most of it; 40 percent said 
they would save most of it. 

But, in fact, that question was poorly 
worded. Few individuals realize that the act 
of saving is really a negative act; it is the 
act of not spending on consumption. Debt 
repayment is saving. Opinion Research Cor- 
poration asked people in late March: “If your 
tax rates were reduced by 30 percent over 
three years, would you spend all of the mon- 
ey, or would you save some of it or use it to 
repay debt?” Fully 82 percent of the respond- 
ents said they would save some of the money 
or use it to repay debt, compared with only 15 
percent who would spend it all. Those who 
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said they would save some of the money also 
said they would save (on the average) almost 
half of the proceeds of the tax cut. 

This response is fully consistent with the 
range of short-run marginal saving rates as 
estimated by Husby. Moreover, to the extent 
the prospect for cutting the inflation rate is 
recognized by the public, higher saving rates 
can be expected. In addition, there are strong 
pressures in Congress to shape the tax bill 
even more toward stimulation of individual 
savings. Discussions between congressional 
leaders and administration officials point to 
retention of the multi-year approach but 
with perhaps a five-point cutback in the total 
size of the marginal rate reduction from 30 to 
25 percent. As a trade-off, strongly pro-saving 
provisions might be added, including imme- 
diate reduction in the top individual rate 
from 70 to 50 percent on investment income, 
a further substantial cut in the capital gains 
rate, and some type of savings incentive es- 
pecially attractive to middle-income tax- 
payers. 

In this way, two important goals would be 
served. The pressing social and economic need 
to reduce the impact of “bracket creep” on 
tax-battered middle-income Americans would 
be met. At the same time, maximum stimu- 
lation of individual saving would be obtained, 
and the tax cut would in significant part “pay 
for itself” by helping to finance the federal 
deficit. 


LT. GEN. JAMES D. HUGHES 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, Lt. Gen. 
James D. Hughes, one of the U.S. Air 
Force’s most experienced tactical com- 
manders, is retiring after 35 years of 
active commissioned service. For the past 
3 years, General Hughes has served at 
Hickam Air Force Base, Hawaii, as Com- 
mander in Chief of Pacific Air Forces. 

In this position he has been the air 
component commander of the Pacific 
Command—the largest of the U.S. uni- 
fied commands with an area of respon- 
sibility encompassing 214 million square 
miles, 35 nations, and some 2 billion 
people. 

General Hughes was born on July 27, 
1922, in Balmville, N.Y., and was grad- 
uated from the U.S. Military Academy in 
1946. He flew combat in fighter aircraft 
during the Korean war and again dur- 
ing two tours of duty in Southeast Asia. 
During his career, he has served in a 
wide variety of assignments: As a com- 
bat fighter pilot; commander of tactical 
flying units, including the Tactical Air 
Command’s 9th and 12th Air Forces; as 
a staff officer at major command head- 
quarters in Europe and the Pacific; and 
as a senior military adviser in the Na- 
tion’s Capital at the White House and 
Pentagon. 

He served as Armed Forces aide to the 
Vice President of the United States from 
1957 to 1961 and as military assistant to 
President Richard M. Nixon from 1969 
to 1972. 

General Hughes is a graduate of the 
National War College and earned a mas- 
ters degree in international affairs from 
the George Washington University in 
1966. An Air Force command pilot who 
has flown more than 6,000 hours in a 
wide variety of aircraft, he has flown 
every type of modern jet fighter includ- 
ing the Air Force’s newest fighter air- 
craft, the F-15 Eagle, the F-16 Fighting 
Falcon, and the A-10 Thunderbolt II. 
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During his 314 decades of service, Gen- 
eral Hughes has served four tours of 
duty in the Pacific theater. His most 
recent assignment as Commander in 
Chief of PACAF has been his first Paci- 
fic assignment during peacetime. 

His decorations and awards include 
the Distinguished Service Medal with 
two oak-leaf clusters, Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross with one oak-leaf cluster, 
Bronze Star Medal, Air Medal with nine 
oak-leaf clusters, Air Force Commenda- 
tion Medal with one oak-leaf cluster, 
Purple Heart, Distinguished Unit Cita- 
tion emblem with two oak-leaf clusters, 
Air Force Outstanding Unit Award rib- 
bon, Republic of Korea Presidential Unit 
Citation, Republic of Korea Order of Na- 
tional Security Merit Gugseon Medal, 
the Republic of Vietnam Gallantry Cross 
with palm, and the Most Noble Order 
of the Crown of Thailand (First Class- 
Knight Grant Cross). He is a recipient 
of the Order of the Sword, the highest 
honor that may be bestowed upon a 
commander by his noncommissioned of- 
ficer corps. 

On June 1, 1981, Hawaii Governor 
George R. Ariyoshi presented the State’s 
highest award, the Hawaii National 
Guard Medal of Merit, to General 
Hughes for his personal role “in making 
the Hawaii Air National Guard compar- 
able to units in the Pacific Air Forces and 
one of the best Air National Guard or- 
ganizations in the Nation.” 

I am extremely proud to recognize the 
distinguished accomplishments of Gen- 
eral Hughes, the Pacific Command’s 
senior air component commander. 
Through 314 decades of service to his 
nation, his leadership has left an indeli- 
ble imprint on the readiness posture of 
our Nation’s tactical air forces. 


ISRAEL HAD NO OTHER CHOICE 


@ Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I rise 
to address the matter of the recent air 
strike against the Iraqi nuclear plant 
near Baghdad. 

I do not believe Israel had any other 
choice but to destroy the Iraqi atomic re- 
actor. This bomb factory would have 
produced an atomic bomb capable of the 
destructive force which leveled Hiro- 
shima. It was not ar atomic reactor to 
produce energy. It was the means for 
Iraq to threaten the sovereign State of 
Israel—a nation dedicated to the prin- 
ciples on which this nation was founded. 
Israel has sworn its allegiance to us. It 
is our only true ally in the Middle East; 
it is the friend in the Middle East we 
should support. 

The Israeli raid on Iraq was an act of 
self-defense, nothing more. The Israeli 
Government showed restraint in attack- 
ing the plant before nuclear fuels were 
in the reactor, and at a time when most 
of the plant’s workers were away from 
that area. It was an act to prevent even 
bloodier and more destructive aggression 
by the Iraqis. 

The United States and the rest of the 
free world should be more understanding 
of Israeli’s act of self-defense. Not only 
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has it protected itself from possible an- 
nihilation, it has prevented the entire 
Middle East from moving into a war it 
might not survive. 

I agree that the spread of nuclear arms 
in any area of the world is a vital secur- 
ity matter. The spread of nuclear tech- 
nology in the Middle East is even more 
critical. While the United States and 
Russia balance their nuclear capabilities 
with the fear of each other’s power, no 
such balance could be struck in the Mid- 
dle East. If Iraq and then, possibly Libya, 
possessed nuclear weapons, we might 
witness the second holocaust. 

The question is, how do we stop the 
spread of nuclear arms in the Middle 
East? 

Ideally, these types of missions should 
not be necessary. Unfortunately, this is a 
less than ideal world. We must face cold, 
hard realities. We have allies in this 
world and we have enemies who would 
like to annihilate our allies. 

Israel faced the facts. It knew that the 
Iraqi plant would soon be producing the 
elements that could cause Israel's de- 
struction. Israel knew there were risks, 
but realized all that could be lost through 
inaction. 

It is time now for the United States to 
face facts. When will we see the differ- 
ence between friend and foe and act ac- 
cordingly? We should no more consider 
cutting off arms supplies to Israel than 
we should sell AWACS aircraft to Saudi 
Arabia. The sooner we face facts, the 
sooner we will regain the resnect of those 
nations who may be questioning the 
depth of America’s commitment to its 
allies. 

Mr. President, the Israeli air strike was 
done at a time that minimized the dam- 
age to civilians, in fact to the entire 
world community. It was an act of pre- 
vention, not aggression. 


SENATOR SPECTER ADDRESSES 
SHAKLEE DISTRIBUTORS 


@ Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, on the 
afternoon of April 4, I had the great 
pleasure of addressing 10,000 Shaklee 
distributors in Philadelphia, the major- 
ity being from Pennsylvania. 

One of the most striking things about 
these distributors is that they are largely 
made up of those groups who often have 
the greatest difficulties breaking into the 
American business system. They are 
women, family members, senior citizens, 
and minority citizens. They market nu- 
tritional, household, and personal care 
products from their homes. 

Mr. President, never have I encoun- 
tered such an enthusiastic and receptive 
audience of American small business- 
people. The experience reaffirmed my 
faith and confidence in American small 
business. 


U.S. MULTIFIBER ARRANGEMENT 


@ Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I bring to 
my colleagues’ attention a recent state- 
ment by the AFL-CIO Executive Council 
concerning renewal of the U.S. Multi- 
fiber Arrangement (MFA). I have also 
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included a copy of my letter on the same 
topic to U.S. Trade Representative Wil- 
liam E. Brock, which was signed by 21 
of my colleagues. 

Renewal of the MFA is one of the most 
important trade policy issues that Con- 
gress will face this year. Thousands of 
American jobs are now being lost due 
to increasing import levels. Immediate 
changes are needed in the MFA in order 
to reduce the current onslaught of for- 
eign products and I support the recom- 
mendations made by the AFL-CIO in 
order to accomplish these objectives. 

These concerns must be addressed now 
through a coherent, aggressive negotiat- 
ing strategy. A strong, united position is 
required in order to achieve our goals, 
preserve American jobs, and resolve this 
important trade policy issue for Ameri- 
can industry. 

I ask that the statement by the AFL- 
CIO and my letter to Trade Representa- 
tive Brock appear at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The statements follow: 

STATEMENT BY THE AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE 

COUNCIL 

International trade in textiles and apparel 
continues to have a severe adverse impact 
on American workers. Thousands of jobs are 
lost as imports pour into the U.S., swamping 
the already depressed domestic industry. 

Last year the U.S. deficit in textile and 
apparel trade was more than $4 billion. Im- 
ports of some apparel products now exceed 
American production of these products. The 
future does not bode well if import levels 
continue to climb 8 percent annually, while 
the U.S. market grows at only 1 to 2 percent 
annually. For 1978 alone, an estimated 614,000 
job opportunities were lost domestically from 
both direct and indirect import effects— 
nearly one-quarter of the number of jobs in 
the fiber/textile/apparel industry. 

Apparel and textile workers who lose their 
jobs are among the hardest of the unem- 
ployed to retrain and place in new occupa- 
tions. Most are women or members or minor- 
ity groups and first generation immigrant 
groups who have particular problems finding 
jobs under the best of circumstances. Fur- 
ther, the Reagan Administration has pro- 
posed substantial cuts in the already inade- 
quate Trade Adjustment Assistance program. 

The majority of jobs in the textile and 
apparel industry have been preserved by an 
international agreement which regulates 
trade in these products, the Multifiber Ar- 
rangement (MFA). The MFA was negotiated 
in 1973 and renewed in 1977, with 50 import- 
ing and exporting nations becoming party to 
the agreement. 

U.S. workers had looked forward to some 
easing of the import problem when the MFA 
was renewed and the Carter Administration 
announced a new Textile/Apparel Policy. 
But the MFA and the bilateral quota agree- 
ments negotiated under it have not been 
successful in containing the relentless surge 
of imports. New suppliers are adding to the 
already high quotas of the major Asian ex- 
porting nations. 

Changes must be made in the MFA to re- 
fiect the different situation American work- 
ers are experiencing today. Improvements 
must be made to reflect the cumulative ef- 
fect of imports on domestic textile and ap- 
parel production. 

The United States must do more than 
just maintain the existing Multifiber Ar- 
rangement if the textile and apparel indus- 
try is to survive. We specifically recommend 
the United States government adopt the fol- 
lowing policies in its upcoming negotiations 
on a renewed MFA and bilateral agreements: 

The renewed MFA should regulate imports 
in line with changes that occur in domestic 
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production of the importing countries. The 
previous mandated growth rate of 6 percent 
annual increase in imports should be modi- 
fied to reflect the 1 to 2 percent actual 
growth rate American industry is experienc- 
ing. 

8 of specific products should be con- 
trolled in their entirety, not on a piecemeal 
basis. 

In order to meet the needs of truly devel- 
oping countries, nations with fully indus- 
trialized textile/apparel production, which 
already have an overwhelming portion of the 
U.S. market, should be held to no growth in 
quota. 

In order to curb the instability of year- to- 
year surges in imports, flexibility provisions 
in the MFA must be eliminated, Quotas 


should refiect actual trade levels rather than 
be provided automatic escalators. 

The MFA should be expanded to cover all 
apparel products, not just those made of cot- 
ton, wool or synthetic fiber. 

U.S. SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 
Washington, D.C., April 30, 1981. 
Hon. WILLIAM E. BROCK, 
U.S. Trade Representative, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak BILL; We believe the successful re- 
newal of the Multifiber Arrangement (MFA) 
is one of the most important trade policy 
challenges we face this year. Over the long 
term hundreds of thousands of jobs in all 
regions of the country depend on our ability 
to negotiate an MFA and the bilaterals that 
follow it that provide for orderly and re- 
strained entry of foreign products. 

We are confident both you and the Presi- 
dent share this goal, but we have a growing 
concern at the slow pace of development of 
our policy and our negotiating tactics. We 
note that a number of members of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee have also become 
increasingly concerned over the way our 
trade policy professionals approach negoti- 
ations and the extent to which they are out- 
maneuvered by their more experienced col- 
leagues. (This issue was raised in some de- 
tail at the recent Finance Committee hear- 
ings on your budget.) 

The MFA negotiations, soon to get under- 
way, provide a challenge to our negotiating 
skills that we can’t afford to ignore. It is 
absolutely essential that we make a serious 
effort to tle import growth more closely to 
the level of growth of the domestic industry, 
and that to the extent we show more fiexi- 
bility with regard to imports, we show it 
to the genuine lesser developed countries 
and not Hong Kong, Korea, and Taiwan, 
which presently account for 62 per- 
cent of our apparel imports and cannot be 
considered developing countries by any 
standard. 

It is also critical that we present a strong 
front against efforts by the European Com- 
munity to restrain further our textile/ 
apparel exports. These exports are a real 
opportunity for growth for our industry after 
sustained deficits with EC nations in the 
past. 

Unquestionably a nation rarely fully 
achieves all its goals in an international 
negotiation as complex as this one, but that 
fact makes it even more critical that we 
enter the process with a coherent, aggressive, 
and united position based on extensive in- 
teragency discussion and close meaningful 
consultation with the private sector. Going 
into a negotiation with a modest objective, 
such as simple renewal of the existing agree- 
ment, is, we fear, the best way to achieve a 
less than modest result which will be un- 
acceptable to the Congress and the industry 
and embarrassing to our negotiators. 

We urge you and your staff to use the 
remaining time available before the negotia- 
tions get fully underway to develop a 
strong and coherent position that reflects 
the commitment of the Reagan Administra- 
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tion to insist on reciprocity in negotiations 
and to aggressively defend the interests of 
American industry.@ 


REMEMBERING BRAVE JURI 


Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I bring to 
my colleagues’ attention a recent article 
from the Christian Science Monitor on 
the death in a Soviet labor camp of Es- 
tonian human rights activist Juri Kukk. 
This brave and courageous civil rights 
leader died at the age of 40, as the result 
of a 4-month hunger strike. 

Kukk could no longer accept the Com- 
munist propaganda statements and died 
for his faith in freedom. His death has 
increased social and political tension in 
Estonia and offers a dramatic illustra- 
tion of the serious problem we now face 
in the human rights area. 

The public must be made aware of 
this official brutality and must join us 
in showing our strong and united criti- 
cism of such human rights violations. I 
believe this article helps to vividly dem- 
onstrate these atrocities and to raise 
public concern for this most important 
issue. Therefore, I ask that the article 
appear at this point in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

REMEMBERING BRAVE JURI 
(By David K. Willis) 

Lonpon.—At home I have a pair of gloves, 
thin, brown, ordinary. They are not mine. 
They belonged to a hero, one of the bravest 
men I have ever met. 

Now I cannot return them, Their owner 
has just passed on, in a Soviet prison camp, 
in the Gulag Archipelago, in the frozen 
northern plain of Russia, in the region of 
Murmansk. 

This article is written in his memory: a 
mild, slightly built, unassuming, intelligent, 
and honest man called Juri Kukk. He died 
because his eyes were opened to the kind of 
totalitarian control the KGB and the Com- 
munist Party exercise in the Soviet Union in 
his beloved homeland of Estonia. 

For many years he worked quietly as an 
inorganic chemist in Estonia. For 12 years he 
was even a member of the Communist Party. 
But he spent a year studying at an institute 
just outside France (1975-76), and when he 
returned home, he was a different man. 

I met him first in the depths of a dreary 
winter (1979-80) in an icy, deserted Moscow 
park. It was so cold we could hardly stand 
still. I invite him, and his colleague Mark 
Niklus, back to our apartment, gave him 
some tea, listened to his quiet determination 
and his courage. 

He is not so well known as Andrel Sa- 
kharov or Anatoly Shcharansky. He won no 
Nobel prizes or world headlines. To me, he 
epitomized the unshakeable faith of an in- 
dividual in freedom. Eventually, he died for 
that faith on March 27, 1981. He was 40. 

His funeral, such as it was, was attended 
by his wife Silvi, five friends, and 25 KGB 
agents in the bleakness of Vologda, 400 kilo- 
meters east of Leningrad. His grave bears 
no name, just his prison number—23781, His 
widow has no photograph of it; KGB agents 
tore away the camera a friend used at the 
funeral, and exposed the film. 

Juri told me he could no longer accept 
communist propaganda statements when he 
returned from France. The party said life 
in Estonia was wonderful: his own eyes told 
him it was the opposite. He felt he could no 
longer remain a member of the party. He 
wrote a brief note to local party headquar- 
ters, resigning. He thought it was a mere 
formality, and that he could live and work 
as before. 

He was thunderstruck to come home one 
day and find Silvi had been visited by men 
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in plain clothes who bullied her by saying 
he would be put into a psychiatric ward 
unless he withdrew his resignation. Perse- 
cution increased, The more it did, the more 

yunylelding he became. He lost his teaching 
ob 


Eventually he joined forces with another 
dissident, Mark Niklus, who had been bat- 
tling the authorities since graduating from 
the university. 

Niklus, a square, burly, passionate man 
with darting eyes and nervous manner of 
one always watching for the KGB, was with 
Juri when we met in the park. Both spoke 
good English. Both described conditions in 
Estonia, nationalist rallies, and a statement 
Niklus had signed the previous year calling 
for Baltic independence. 

Later they gave me copies of statements 
signed by Baltic dissidents opposing the So- 
viet invasion of Afghanistan and supporting 
a boycott of the Moscow Summer Olympics 
of 1980. They wanted me to quote them, 

The last time I met Juri was when I drove 
him in my car along the Sadovoye ring road. 
Three minutes after leaving the car he was 
picked up by the KGB and held for three 
days without being charged. 

Sent back to Tartu, he telephoned me 
from a public booth to say how astonished 
me had been at the sight of the KGB fiout- 
ing normal rules of detention. He had been 
thrown in a cell with drunks. A statement 
attesting to his answers had been signed 
by two ‘witnesses’ whom he later discovered 
in the cell with him—prisoners plucked out 
of jail to sign a statement they knew noth- 
ing about. 

He was deported from Moscow for staying 
in the city longer than three days (tech- 
nically an offense) even thovgh he would 
have been home in time if he had not been 
detained. 

A month later he was arrested in Tartu. 
Silvi and his small son and daughter were 
distraught. The children were shouted at, 
victimized by schoolmates while teachers 
stood by. watching. 

Eventually Juri was charged with dissemi- 
nating fabrications defaming the Soviet sys- 
tem. Niklus was arrested on a more serious 
charge April 29. 

For months the KGB tried to force Esto- 
nian doctors to certify Juri mentally de- 
ranged. They refused, The KBG incarcer- 
ated him in the notorious Serpsky psychi- 
atric institute in Moscow. He went on & 
hunger strike. So did Niklus. 

From Jan. 5 to 8 in Tallinn, capital of 
Estonia, both men were tried together. Both 
refused to speak. At the end, Juri bowed to 
Silvi and promised to continue his hunger 
strike, then in its 41st day. 

He was sentenced to two years in a labor 
camp (Nikius. a second offender, received 10 
years and five more of internal exile). On 
March 27 this year, Juri succumbed in the 
Gulag, still refusing food, still fighting for 
the ideals the Soviet states denies.@ 


THE PEANUT LORDS 


Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, two excel- 
lent articles in the Atlanta Constitution 
reveal that our present peanut support 
system is a feudal system which benefits 
a restricted class of peanut “lords” who 
inherited the allotments which one must 
hold in order to produce peanuts. It does 
not protect the farmer because he must 
pay for the right to grow peanuts and 
because restraints on production take 
away the incentive to compete for grow- 
ing world and domestic markets. It does 
not help the American consumers because 
it drives up domestic prices. And it does 
not help feed the hungry of the world 
because of the restraints on production 
and the lower price support for exports 
than for domestic production. 
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Peanut allotments were created by the 
Government in 1938. Today, the person 
who farms an acre of peanuts is usually 
not the person who holds the allotment. 
The Agriculture Department estimates 
that about 70 percent of peanut acreage 
is leased. Those who lease this land have 
to pay not just for the land that they 
need; they must also pay for the allot- 
ment. The articles give examples of the 
exorbitant prices that are often paid for 
allotment leases. A 1977 USDA study 
shows that about 90 percent of the value 
of a typical lease is for the allotment, 
not for the land. Leasing the allotment 
adds about 20 percent to the lessee’s total 
cost of production. 

The peanut support program also 
drives up the cost of peanuts to the con- 
sumer. This happens for three distinct 
reasons. First, the higher production 
costs due to the allotment system are 
refiected in higher prices to the con- 
sumer. Second, restrictions on production 
and high quota loan rates set the market 
price of peanuts higher than they would 
be under free competition. Third, artifi- 
cially high domestic prices encourage the 
use of severe import restrictions which 
drive prices up even further. During the 
recent drought, imported peanuts were 
not available when they should have been 
to ease the pressure on domestic prices. 
Peanut butter is now a luxury item in- 
stead of a potential food for the world. 

I will introduce an amendment to the 
farm bill to reform a system which bene- 
fits neither the farmer nor the consumer 
and which is counterproductive to the 
U.S. interest in world trade. 

Mr. President, I submit for the Recorp 
the two articles to which I have made 
reference. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Atlanta Constitution, Apr. 2, 
1981] 
PEANUT “Lorps” Go TO THE BARRICADES 
(By Henry Eason) 

WASHINGTON.—For decades in the South, 

rural mothers have shrewdly advised their 
daughters to marry a man with a peanut al- 
lotment. “Like gold in the bank,” the saying 
goes. 
But the very system that created a special 
class of peanut farmers is under heavy at- 
tack by free market advocates in the Reagan 
administration, by peanut butter and candy 
manufacturers, and by small peanut farmers 
who pay dearly to rent from allotment 
owners. 

The “allotment lords,” as critics of the 
federally sheltered peanut-growing industry 
describe those who own the only land on 
which peanuts may be grown, have long 
walked tall in peanut-growing states like 
Georgia, Florida, the Carolinas, Texas, Vir- 
ginia, and Oklahoma. 

In years of favorable weather, peanuts 
have been one of the richest cash crops an 
American farmer can raise, with their proli- 
ferating use as a food supplement to meat 
and their expanding world market. 

In response to the collapse of so many 
farms during the Depression, the federal 
government acted in many ways to bolster 
American agriculture. One of the major pro- 
grams protected those who farmed certain 
crops by designating that those crops could 
be grown only on specifically allotted acres. 

More than a million acres of land were ear- 
marked as peanut-growing land. Those who 
owned the land were given acreage allot- 
ments—10 acres to this farmer, 100 acres to 
that one and so on. 

But as the original allotment owners have 
died or quit farming since they were granted 
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their allotments in the 1930s, increasingly 
peanuts have been grown by farmers who 
have had to lease allotment acreage from 
original peanut farmers. 

Recent Agriculture Department estimates 
show that 70 percent of ail peanut farmers 
are renting the land they use to raise pea- 
nuts at $300 to $400 an acre yearly. That is as 
much as four times more than it costs to 
rent an acre of land to grow other crops. 

A substantial number of allotment holders 
also raise peanuts, and they reap much larger 
net profits than the unendowed peanut land 
renters, because they can deduct the hefty 
land rents from their overall cost of 
production. 

It is a system described as “feudalistic” 
and “monopolistic,” and in Congress this 
year, it will come under greater assault than 
ever before, with predictions that it will fare 
worse than in 1977, when the “peanut pro- 
gram” was reinstated by only a three-vote 
margin. 

This week, Agriculture Secretary John 
Block angered members of Congress from 
peanut-raising states by proposing that the 
allotment system be abolished, beginning in 
January 1982. 

“We would like to see the United States 
become more competitive in the production 
and export of peanuts,” open-market booster 
Block said, he further expressed concern that 
the program actually worked against most 
peanut growers, and he described it as need- 
lessly complicated. 

Arguing the case of the peanut-allotment 
renter before a congressional peanut hearing 
several weeks ago, farmer Gene Miller, from 
Lumpkin, Ga., pleaded for the abolition of 
allotments, production quotas and govern- 
ment pricing and called for the “free float” 
of peanuts on the national and world 
market, 

“The farmer who planted the seed, prayed 
for rain, labored beyond belief, paid the pro- 
duction costs (including the excessive an- 
nual rent for allotment acres) .. . fought 
the onslaught of insects as well as fungus 
and mold, sweated out multitudinous losses 
that can occur at harvesting and finally 
struggled to market with his crop, is the for- 
gotten man in the peanut program,” Miller 
said. 

“In Georgia,” Miller continued, “certain 
remnants of the feudal system remain in 
effect, wherein middlemen in the peanut 
business have gained control of many of the 
allotment acres in an area. They then dole 
out these allotments to the dirt farmer, 
charging him through the nose, and imply- 
ing rather strongly that he better bring his 
harvested crop back to the dispenser of al- 
loted acres. 

“Of course, along with such feudal systems 
comes the sale of fertilizer and lime, farm 
supplies, seeds and other agri-supply items, 
all tied in to the allotment provider,” Miller 
said. 

“It is indeed a feudalistic land system. It 
has been referred to as a government- 
anointed monopoly,” Peanut Butter and Nut 
Processors spokesman James Kalback recent- 
ly testified before the Senate Agriculture 
Committee. 

Critics maintain that the major peanut 
lobbies, whose testimony does not usually 
highlight the allotment-cost problem, are 
strongly influenced by allotment owners and 
do not represent those who must rent their 
land. 

Emmett Reynolds, a leader in the National 
Peanut Growers Group, strongly defended 
the program before the Senate Agriculture 
Committee, but his testimony did not call 
attention to the inflationary aspects of the 
allotment rental system, a major concern of 
small landless farmers. 

Arguing the case of the 70 percent of 
peanut farmers who must rent land, Na- 
tional Confectioners Association spokesman 
James Mack, whose group wants lower pea- 
nut prices, said the big peanut interests 
have intimidated the renting farmer. 

“These actual farmers, in contrast to the 
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allotment owners, realize that if they should 
come to Congress and complain about the 
allotment system and that if (the system) 
were not repealed, it is likely that they would 
not be able to rent allotments next year,” 
Mack contended. 

Rep. Charles Hatcher, D-Ga., whose south- 
west Georgia district grows more peanuts 
than any other area in the nation, has 
vowed to fight abolition of the allotment sys- 
tem to the bitter end. 

Hatcher acknowledged in an interview, 
“You may have trouble defending it (the 
allotment system) logically, but, as I say, 
this is based on experience—not necessarily 
logic.” 

Hatcher maintained that the protective 
allotment and poundage quota system has 
become so interwoven in the whole Ameri- 
can method of raising peanuts that abolish- 
ing it would be severely disruptive. 

Furthermore, he asserted, if the federal 
peanut program is scrapped, you're going to 
have large corporate farmers, large indi- 
vidual farmers replacing the thousands of 
small farmers who have an allotment.” 

Secretary Block argued that peanut farm- 
ers should be able to grow their crop on any 
land they wish, and indicated that the result 
would be far greater production at less 
cost, based on the free enterprise theory. 

Hatcher countered, “I told (Block) it's a 
shame to disrupt—my parochial interest is 
southwest Georgia—it’s a shame to disrupt 
the economy down there simply to meet some 
philosophical need he has. 

Rep. Bo Ginn, D-Ga., whose brother and 
other relatives are allotment owners and 
raise, store and market peanuts, also indi- 
cated that he will fight to preserve the allot- 
ment system. 

Ginn acknowledged that peanuts are “a 
protected crop,” adding that there are “prob- 
lems with it” and that, “there is some cost 
to the taxpayer.” He also conceded that 
allotment owners have an advantage over 
renters. 

But he predicted that the short-order 
abolition of the allotment system would 
mean a “calamity” for the peanut industry 
for the next several years, coming right on 
the heels of the horrendous 1980 drought 
that laid heavy debt burdens on the common 
farmer. 

He acknowledged that “land rents have 
become exorbitant” but stressed “I'm jus: 
afraid that if we take all controls off and 
everybody grows peanuts that wants to grow 
them, there will be such a tremendous 
amount of growth so rapidly that it will be a 
calamitous situation.” 


ALLOTMENTS ARE CosTLy PART OF ANNUAL 
GAMBLE OF GEORGIA PEANUT FARMING 


(By Robin Schatz) 
Damascus.—A farmer is always part gam- 


bler, betting his own sweat and money 
against the vagaries of the weather and the 
marketplace. And this year T. C. Hunt and 
his two sons are gambling big on their pea- 
nut crop. 

By the second week in April—at least two 
weeks earlier than usual—Hunt and his 
sons, Terry and Gary, will start planting 
their 400 acres of peanuts, praying that a 
late cold spell won't hit the rich peanut 
belt of southwest Georgia and rot the seed 
peanuts in the ground. At $75 an acre for 
seed peanuts, the stakes are high. 

But if Early County, the top peanut-pro- 
ducing county in Georgia, is favored with 
mild nighttime temperatures after planting 
and the men tote and lay irrigation pipes in 
marathon 18-hour days to combat the 
scorching summer heat, then the crop may 
survive the critical 50-100 day period. The 
Hunts just might be lucky and get their 
crop to market by Sept. 1, early enough to 
command the high prices that have resulted 
from last year's disastrous drought and sub- 
sequent peanut shortage. 

The Hunts were fortunate last summer, 
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having planted their crop late, and were able 
to contract their peanuts at $700 a ton, 
while many other farmers were committed 
to previous contracts at the government 
support price of $455 a ton. 

Nevertheless, the Hunts only managed to 
break even last year, as has been the case 
for the past four years. Indeed the limited 
success has been enough to make 28-year 
old Gary Hunt, a graduate in agriculture 
from the University of Georgia, wonder if he 
made the right decision when he entered the 
family farming business. 

The costs of fertilizer, diesel fuel, chem- 
icals and land rental fees all keep going up, 
but the bank notes don't go away. In 1979, 
senior Hunt paid out $104,000 in loan inter- 
est payments and for land rental. A John 
Deere tractor he bought for $40,000 last year 
now sells for $52,900. The family uses about 
700 pounds of fertilizer a day, and it’s now 
running $212 a ton. 

“We've got all kinds of insects here, but 
none that will go into the bank and eat up 
them notes,” T. C. Hunt joked. 

An old, sagging white farmhouse, which 
belonged to Hunt's grandfather and is re- 
duced now to a storage building, stands 
across the street from Hunt’s brick ranch 
house. The old building is a testament to 
the family’s long farming tradition. 

Hunt, 50, has always lived in the quiet 
farm community of Damascus, except during 
three years of service in the Korean War. 
His wife Roberta also grew up on a Damascus 
farm. 

While Gary and Terry Hunt, who are both 
married to teachers, have joined their father 
on the farm, a third son chose to work for 
a telephone company. The couple also has 
two daughters, one who is married and work- 
ing in Albany, and another who is a 10th- 
grader. 

The Hunts, like most of the farmers in 
Early County, are leery of the government's 
plans to alter or abolish farm programs, par- 
ticularly those pertaining to peanuts. The 
federal government provides price supports 
for peanuts and limits the amount of land 
on which they can be farmed. 

Since the “allotment” system was estab- 
lished in 1938 by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, the right to grow peanuts has 
been controlled by those who hold the “al- 
lotments,” but in many cases those allot- 
ments have passed on to a third generation— 
descendents who may no longer farm the 
land. Nationally, 70 percent of all peanut 
allotments are rented to farmers, usually at 
premium prices. 

The Hunts own about 300 acres of land, 
including about 72 acres of peanut allot- 
ments, but they supplement that with about 
700 acres they rent from other landowners 
in the area to grow corn, soybeans, wheat as 
well as peanuts. It’s hard to find land for 
sale, particularly with a peanut allotment 
on it, and even when the land is available, 
most farmers can't afford the interest rates 
to buy it, Hunt said. 

While the Hunts pay about $25 to $30 an 
acre to rent general cropland, peanut- allot- 
ment land commands as much as $200 or 
$250 an acre in Early County for non-irri- 
gated property, and as much as $275 for 
irrigated land. Last year, Hunt had to ne- 
gotiate rentals with 13 different landlords, 
and each year the competition for the land, 
and particularly, that with peanut allot- 
ments, is repeated. In recent years, farmers 
from neighboring counties have been com- 
ing into Early and bidding high prices for 
allotment land. 

But peanut allotments are a sensitive topic 
in peanut country. Few farmers criticize the 
program, despite the fact they must pay top 
dollar to rent that land. 

On a mild spring day, as clouds of fertilizer 
rise around the tractors in a cornfield which 
has already been seeded, Hunt and his two 
sons contemplate the future for peanut farm- 
ing. An old cocker spaniel, looking the part 
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of a faithful agricultural mascot with a 
faded blue bandana around its neck, stays 
close to the men. 

Hunt's family has always farmed peanuts. 
But for the family to stay with peanuts, Hunt 
said, the government must raise its price sup- 
port—now only $455 a ton, less than the cost 
to produce the peanuts. We're, hoping to 
stay in the peanut business, provided they 
raise the price,” said Hunt. 

Despite the high costs of renting land, 
Hunt said the allotment program should not 
be abolished. 

Hunt said he can’t blame the landowners 
for charging so much for peanut allotments. 
“I probably would do the same thing,” he 
said. 

“We don't mind paying the rent if we can 
get a good price per ton. If the peanut pro- 
gram is turned loose everyone is going to be 
growing peanuts,” he said. 

Only a few miles from Hunt's farmhouse, 
Early County Commissioner Liston Radney 
has a flower shop he runs as a hobby. But he 
receives a major share of his income from 
renting out his 3,500 acres of farmland, in- 
cluding 400 acres of peanut allotments, some 
of which he inherited and the rest which he 
bought up over the years. 

Radney had a sharecropping arrangement 
on his land for years, forming partnerships 
with farmers who worked the land for him 
and operating his own peanut dryers. But he 
started renting out the allotments about 11 
years ago for $75 an acre. Now he receives 
$175 per acre or 25 percent of the gross in- 
come, whichever is more. 

In Radney's opinion, the high price land- 
owners charge for the peanut allotments is 
fair. “The landowner doesn't set the price. 
The farmer sets the price,” Radney said. “If 
I'm offered $150 an acre, and somebody offers 
more, naturally I'm going to let the man have 
it who will pay me the most.“ 

If the system is abolished, Radney said. 
it will shoot the hell out of the economy of 
southwest Georgia.” 

But another peanut farmer, Fletcher 
Thompson, who also owns a Pontiac dealer- 
ship in nearby Blakely, questions whether 
doing away with the allotment system would 
really hurt the peanut business. 

“I think it would help as many as it would 
hurt,” he said. 

The small farmer, said Thompson can't 
produce enough peanuts on a small plot of 
land to break even, and therefore is com- 
pelled to rent more allotment land. 

(Nore: 400 acres x $175 per acre annual 
allotment rental equals $70,000 per year.)@ 


TEMPORARY EXCLUSION OF FOR- 
EIGN FISHING SUPPORT VESSELS 
FROM INTERNAL WATERS OF 
ALASKA 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, at the 
desk is a bill I introduced last Thursday, 
which I asked be held. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (S. 1337) to provide for the tempo- 


rary exclusion of foreign fishing support 
vessels from the internal waters of Alaska. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, this bill 
will relieve an emergency situation af- 
fecting the vast fishing resources in my 
home State of Alaska. 

Alaska’s processor preference statute 
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was declared unconstitutional in the 
Federal District Court of Anchorage sev- 
eral weeks ago. The court found exclusive 
State regulation of foreign processing 
vessels an overreach of State power in 
foreign commerce. Invalidation of the 
longstanding Alaska statute has left 
waters landward of the baseline free of 
any regulation for foreign processing 
vessels. While I would prefer to have 
regulation of Alaska’s internal waters 
within the State’s exclusive province, the 
recent court action requires that we act 
quickly to include limited Federal par- 
ticipation in the process. 

The bill which I offer today provides 
a brief period of Federal involvement in 
this important State matter that will 
allow the State to continue its role as 
primary regulator of its internal waters. 
The bill keeps the decision within the 
office of the Governor of Alaska. That 
decision is then reviewed by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to insure that no prej- 
udicial regulation of foreign nations is 
effected by the Governor's decision. 

We intend the Secretary’s review to be 
limited to the question of equal treat- 
ment of foreign nations; and because of 
the need for a timely decision, for the 
Secretary to delegate his decision to the 
Alaska director's office of the National 
Marine Fisheries Service. We intend this 
approval process to fall under expedited 
review, and that it not be considered a 
formal rulemaking so that regulatory re- 
view proceedings are not triggered. 

This bill follows enforcement provi- 
sions of the Magnuson Fishery Conserva- 
tion and Management Act, but is not in 
any other manner connected with that 
act. 

Mr. President, I have stated that I re- 
quested that this measure be held at the 
desk so that we may effect expedited re- 
view of it. The bill has been cleared by 
the distinguished chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Commerce Com- 
mittee for floor consideration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the name of the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Com- 
merce, the Senator from Oregon (Mr. 
Packwoop), be added as a cosponsor of 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I yield 
to my colleague from Alaska. 

Mr. MURKOWSETI. Mr. President, to- 
day the Senate is considering S. 1337, a 
bill introduted by Senator STEVENS and 
myself to provide for the temporary ex- 
clusion of foreign fishing support vessels 
from the internal waters of Alaska. This 
legislation will provide temporary relief 
to a difficult situation occurring at this 
moment in my State of Alaska. I ask that 
the Senate act expeditiously on this 
measure given the urgency of the com- 
mercial fishing activity in Alaska, cur- 
rently ongoing. 

Mr. President, this legislation simply 
addresses the issue of processing capacity 
for Alaskan fishery resources. Currently 
in Alaska sufficient domestic processing 
capacity exists to handle the expected 
level of harvested fish. The need for 
foreign processing assistance is unneces- 
sary for the year 1981. This bill is neces- 
sary to insure that the domestic proc- 
essing industry is able to fully utilize the 
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entire Alaskan fishery resources. In this 
manner jobs for Alaskans and the sound 
tax base provided by the industry will be 
preserved. 

Mr. President, this legislation rein- 
forces the Governor of Alaska’s flexibility 
of controlling access to the State’s in- 
ternal waters. If, at some point, addition- 
al processing capacity is necessary, the 
Governor of Alaska, under this bill, will 
have the authority to invite foreign proc- 
essors into Alaska. The Governor's office 
has used this flexibility wisely in the past 
and I see no reason to believe that it 
would not be used wisely in the future 
pursuant to this bill. 

Mr. President, I emphasize that this 
bill in no way will affect the Magnuson 
Fishery Conservation and Management 
Act of 1976. The only similarity with that 
landmark legislation is the penalty sec- 
tion of S. 1337. I do not intend, in intro- 
ducing this bill, to have the Department 
of Commerce's role in the Alaska seafood 
industry altered in any way. The Secre- 
tary of Commerce will be given the au- 
thority to approve the Governor of Alas- 
ka’s decision, should the Governor deem 
it necessary for foreign intervention. 
This bill should not be interpreted as 
a fishery ruling alteration to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce or any other portion 
of the executive branch. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, the 
legislation which we are introducing to- 
day addresses a situation which, if al- 
lowed to continue unchecked, could dra- 
matically affect the U.S. seafood process- 
ing industry, and lead to severe reduc- 
tion in employment, capital investment, 
and export benefits provided by that 
vital industry nationwide. While the spe- 
cific geographical areas of concern at 
this moment are the inland waters of 
Alaska, there is no question that the 
issue at hand and the Federal response 
thereto will have an immediate and 
direct impact on the entire U.S. seafood 
industry from New England to the south 
Atlantic States, the Gulf of Mexico, and 
the entire west coast. We feel strongly, 
therefore, that a prompt but firm Fed- 
eral response is warranted, particularly 
in view of the rapidly approaching 
salmon season. 

A number of foreign vessels have re- 
cently been purchasing herring from 
fishermen in Alaskan inland waters and 
depriving American seafood processors 
of product which the U.S. processors 
clearly have the capacity to process. The 
legislation we are introducing today will 
prevent a reoccurrence of this situation 
during the upcoming salmon and crab 
seasons. 

This situation is possible due to the 
fact that the Magnuson Fishery Conser- 
vation and Management Act of 1976, 
which was designed to assist both the 
U.S. harvesting and processing indus- 
tries, has been interpreted in such a way 
that neither Federal or State control is 
recognized over fishing activities in in- 
land waters. Until now, States have at- 
tempted to exercise control over these 
waters which lie inside the territorial sea. 

In the case of Alaska, the State antici- 
pated that a large herring run would ex- 
ceed the domestic processing capacity. 
Thus the State allowed a group of fisher- 
men to contract with a Japanese cooper- 
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vessels in the inland waters. This herring 
would simply be frozen on board, and 
transported back to Japan. 

Several months later, as the herring 
season drew closer, the State reassessed 
the desirability of this proposal in view 
of increased American processor capac- 
ity and new biological data regarding the 
anticipated size of the herring run. As- 
sured that the U.S. processors could 
handle the harvest, Alaska withdrew 
permission for the Japanese to enter in- 
land waters to participate in this project. 
This action was challenged in court, 
where the right of the State to regulate 
foreign harvesting and processing in the 
inland waters was questioned. 

The Federal District Court ruled that 
State regulation of foreign processing 
and other fishing support activities in 
the inland waters is in violation of the 
U.S. Constitution. As a result of that 
decision, and an informal opinion of the 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration that the FCMA does not as- 
sert Federal authority over those inland 
waters, it now appears that those inland 
waters are not subject to any U.S. con- 
trol with regards to processing and other 
fishing support activities. Neither State 
or Federal jurisdiction is recognized. 

This is an absolutely unacceptable sit- 
uation. It was certainly not congressional 
intent to create a “no-mans land” in 
these inland waters. I believe the NOAA 
opinion in question is contrary to the 
legislative intent of Congress when we 
enacted the Fishery Conservation and 
Management Act in 1976, and again 
when we amended the act in 1978 and 
1980. Our intent has been and continues 
to be to create two legal regimes. First, 
the 197-mile U.S. fishery conservation 
zone in which foreign harvesters and 
processors are allowed to enter only if the 
U.S. industry does not have sufficient ca- 
pacity to take advantage of specific re- 
sources. Foreign vessels must apply for 
and receive permits and agree to abide 
by U.S. quotas and other laws and regu- 
lations set by the regional fishery man- 
agement councils and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The second regime exists in 
waters of State jurisdiction including the 
3-mile territorial sea and inland water. 
In this area, foreign harvesting, process- 
ing, or fishing support activities at sea is 
prohibited. 

The immediate impact of this legisla- 
tion will be to assure that any harvesting, 
processing, and fishing support activities 
by foreign vessels in State waters, includ- 
ing those inside the base line, shall not 
take place without the consent of both 
the State of Alaska and the Secretary of 
Commerce. 

However, further analysis of this situ- 
ation is clearly warranted. It is our com- 
mitment to address the issue of flexibility 
in State or Federal regulation of foreign 
fishery activities in all waters within 200 
miles of our shores. We will investigate 
factors which allow foreign ventures to 
offer substantially higher prices to Amer- 
ican fishermen that the American shore- 
based processors can offer, as well as the 
dependability of those foreign markets 
for the U.S. fishermen. 

In the meantime, it is imperative that 
both Congress and the administration 
send a strong message to foreign nations 


ative to deliver fish directly to Japanese that any foreign fishing, harvesting, or 
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fishing support activities in our waters 
will be subject to U.S. fisheries jurisdic- 
tion and will be regulated in the best in- 
terests of the U.S. fishing industry. With 
the upcoming salmon season in mind, 
foreign nations should understand that 
processing and other fishing support ac- 
tivities by foreign nations will not be 
immune from State or Federal oversight. 

At our request, the U.S. Coast Guard 
has stepped up its surveillance and en- 
forcement of foreign processing and fish- 
ing activities. The Department of State 
has informed the Japanese and other 
governments of congressional concern. 
The Department of Commerce is review- 
ing its policy in this area at the highest 
levels, and with the introduction of this 
legislation it is our expectation that 
policies and opinions will be rapidly re- 
assessed. 

This initiative enjoys bipartisan sup- 
port in the House and Senate. As evi- 
dence of this, I ask that unanimous con- 
sent for four letters expressing the need 
for prompt Federal action be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, 
SCIENCE AND TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, D.C., May 7, 1981. 
Hon. MALCOLM BALDRIGE, 
Secretary, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mac: Recently I have become aware 
of a highly objectionable situation which, if 
allowed to continue, could dramatically ef- 
fect the U.S. seafood processing industry, and 
lead to severe reduction in employment, cap- 
ital investment and export benefits provided 
by that vital industry. 

A number of Japanese vessels have entered 
not only the U.S. 200-mile Zone, but the Ter- 
ritorial Sea and inland waters of the State 
of Alaska. They are currently purchasing 
fish from fishermen in those inland waters 
and depriving American seafood processors 
of product for which they easily have the 
capacity to process. As an original sponsor 
of the Fishery Conservation and Management 
Act of 1976, I can firmly assure you that this 
activity by foreign vessels is absolutely con- 
trary to the legislative intent of Congress 
when we enacted the FCMA in 1976, and 
again when we amended the Act in 1978 and 
1980. Our intent has been and continues to 
be to create two legal regimes. First, the 197- 
mile U.S. economic zone, in which foreign 
harvesters and processors are allowed to en- 
ter only if the U.S. industry does not have 
sufficient capacity to take advantage of spe- 
cific resources. Foreign vessels must apply for 
and receive permits and agree to abide by 
U.S. quotas. and other laws and regulations 
set by the Regional Fishery Management 
Councils and the Federal government. The 
second regime exists in the Territorial Sea 
and inland waters of the state. In this area, 
foreign harvesting and processing is abso- 
lutely prohibited. With regard to both re- 
gimes, it was our intention that the term 
“at sea” means any water, including any wa- 
ters within the baseline, and internal waters. 

I strongly urge you to move quickly to 
conform your policies and opinions to the 
FCMA and Congressional legislative intent 
as expressed in this letter, As Chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Commerce, Sci- 
ence and Transportation Committee, I will 
move very rapidly to introduce legislation to 
amend the FCMA to reaffirm our original leg- 
islative intent. I have been informed that 
similar initiatives are being prepared in the 
House of Representatives. I have requested 
the Coast Guard to exercise its surveillance 
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and enforcement powers, and the Depart- 
ment of State to inform the Japanese govern- 
ment of Congressional concern. I congratu- 
late you, Joe Wright and Sherman Unger, on 
your attention to this urgent matter and 
urge continued concerted action to apply 
which will result in the prompt departure of 
the offending vessels from U.S. waters. You 
have my firm support for such action. 
Cordially, 
Bos Pack woop. 
U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, SCIENCE, 
AND TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, D.C., May 12, 1981. 
Hon. MALCOLM BALDRIGE, 
Secretary, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mac: Recently we became aware of a 
volatile situation regarding foreign ships 
purchasing herring directly from U.S. fisher- 
men and thus depriving U.S. shore-based 
processors of product which they easily have 
the capacity to handle. 

The impact of this situation is beginning 
to be felt around the country, as processors 
on all coasts are becoming wary of unfore- 
seen and unregulated competition from for- 
eign countries even within sight of the 
American on-shore processing plants. The 
need to protect our processors, however, 
must be balanced by the ability to retain 
flexibility to maximize American utilization 
of fish within the 200-mile fishery conser- 
vation zone. Because the Magnuson Fishery 
Conservation Management Act does not 
presently provide this flexibility, it wil! be 
necessary to give the Act careful legislative 
review. 

We are agreed, however, that a strong mes- 
sage must be sent to all foreign countries, 
especially in regards to the salmon season. 
We do not want any competing foreign ves- 
sels in the inland waters, territorial seas, or 
fishery conservation zone during the upcom- 
ing salmon season and are requesting you to 
issue whatever opinions and policy state- 
ments are necessary to assure that those 
ships do not enter our waters for purposes 
of harvesting, processing or activities in sup- 
port of fishing. 

We think that a strong statement from 
your office to be delivered both by the Com- 
merce and State Departments to all in- 
terested foreign nations will have the de- 
sired effect. We urge you to move quickly to 
provide notice to any and all foreign coun- 
tries that unpermitted and unregulated 
boats will not be tolerated in U.S. waters. 

Cordially, 
Bon Pack woop, 
TED STEVENS, 
FRANK MURKOWSKI. 
U.S. HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE 
AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D.C., May 13, 1981. 
Hon. MALCOLM BALDRIGE, 
Secretary, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, Secretary: We recently learned 
of the presence of Japanese fishing vessels 
receiving United States harvested fish from 
United States vessels within waters of the 
State of Alaska. These vessels are then 
transporting the fish through the territorial 
sea and the U.S. Fishery Conservation Zone 
to foreign ports. We consider this activity 
contrary to the legislative intent of Congress 
under the FCMA. Congress enacted the 
FCMA with the clear intent of managing 
U.S. fish stocks in a manner that would pro- 
mote the full development of the U.S. fish 
harvesting and processing industries. Thus, 
it was provided in section 307 of the FCMA 
that: 

It is unlawful— 

(2) for any vessel other than a vessel of 
the United States, and for the owner or 
operator of any vessel other than any vessel 
of the United States, to engage in fishing— 
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(A) Within the boundaries of any state; 
or 

(B) Within the Fishery Conservation 
Zone, or for any anadromous species or Con- 
tinential Shelf fishery resources beyond such 
zone, unless such fishing is authorized, and 
conducted in accordance with, a valid and 
applicable permit. 

This commitment was reaffirmed with the 
passage, last year, of the American Fisheries 
Promotion Act. Clearly, we never contem- 
plated that the FCMA would be applied in 
& manner that would leave an area extend- 
ing from the coastline to the baseline of the 
territorial sea as one within which the 
FCMA prohibition on foreign fishing would 
not apply. 

In addressing this issue, the first question 
is what constitutes fishing under the FCMA. 
Section 3(10) of the FCMA defines fishing“ 
as: 

(A) The catching, taking, or harvesting of 
fish; 

(B) The attempted catching, taking or 
harvesting of fish; 

(C) Any other activity which can reason- 
ably be expected to result in the catching, 
taking or harvesting of fish; or 

(D) Any operations at sea in support of, 
or in preparation for, any activity described 
in subparagraphs (A) through (C). 

The Secretary of Commerce has promul- 
gated regulations defining “any operations 
at sea in support ot“ the activities described 
in paragraphs (A) through (C) to include 
the processing, including freezing, of fish or 
fish products and the transferring or trans- 
porting of fish or fish products. 

There is no question that the foreign ves- 
sels receiving fish from U.S. vessels at sea 
are engaged in “fishing”. The next logical 
question is what “at sea“ includes. To inter- 
pret the language of the statute to preclude 
its application to internal waters landward 
of the baseline of the territorial sea is obvi- 
ously inconsistent with the intent of Con- 
gress to foster the development of the U.S. 
fishing and processing industry. The prohi- 
bition on foreign fishing “within the bound- 
aries of any state” clearly applies “seaward 
of the coastline of the United States“ (H. 
Rep. 94-445, p. 72) to the outer boundary of 
the Fishery Conservation Zone. The internal 
waters of a state are “seaward of the coast- 
line”. Therefore, foreign fishing operations 
in internal waters are prohibited. 

We believe it is essential that you conform 
the Department's policies to the intent of 
Congress in this matter and that you advise 
the Department of State and the Coast 
Guard of this policy at the earliest possible 
date. 

Thank you for your attention to this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN B. Breaux, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Fisheries 
and Wildlife Conservation and the 
Environment, 

EDWIN B. FORSYTHE, 

Ranking Minority Member, Subcommit- 
tee on Fisheries and Wildlife Conser- 
vation and the Environment. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 15, 1981. 
Hon. MALCOLM BALDRIGE, 
Secretary of Commerce, U.S, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D.C. 

Dran SECRETARY BALDRIGE: During the past 
two weeks you and your staff have been ap- 
proached by representatives of the U.S. fish- 
ing industry regarding a rather unique situ- 
ation that is occurring in the Alaskan her- 
ring fishery. I would appreciate your consid- 
eration of some of the problems involved and 
a possible solution. 

As you know, the State of Alaska has 
maintained for some time the authority to 
selectively allow the entrance of foreign sea- 
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food processing vessels into the State’s in- 
ternal waters. This authority has been used 
when domestic seafood processors were un- 
able or unwilling to process the fish harvest- 
ed by U.S. fishermen in any particular sea- 
son. 

Prior to this year's herring season, a group 
of Alaskan fishermen petitioned the Alaska 
Board of Fisheries to allow the entrance of 
a number of Japanese vessels to receive gill- 
net harvested herring. Their reason for doing 
so was the failure of U.S. processors to pro- 
vide a market for those fish in the 1980 
season. The Board at first granted that re- 
quest and then, at a subsequent meeting, 
reversed its decision. As a result, the fish- 
ermen asked for judicial relief which was 
granted when a Federal judge determined 
that the State had no power to allow selec- 
tive entrance of foreign vessels for economic 
reasons, 


The U.S. processors then suggested that 
Section 307 of the Magnuson Fisheries Con- 
servation and Management Act prohibited 
the entrance of foreign processing vessels. 
However, Department of Commerce defini- 
tions of the term “fishing” only include 
processing when such operations are con- 
ducted “at sea,” and this latter term did 
not include State internal waters. 

You are now being asked to redefine the 
term at sea” to indicate that it means “not 
on land.” If this is done, further entrance 
of foreign processors will be disallowed pend- 
ing future modifications of the MFCMA. 
While this would obviously benefit the U.S. 
processing industry, and as a result would 
be of some bene*t to U.S. fishermen who 
rely on those processors, it would prevent 
the State of Alaska from exercising any 
flexibility in resource management and 
would cause fishermen to be locked in to one 
set of processors. Further, the Congress clear- 
ly included the term “at sea” in the defini- 
tion section of the MFCMA and it should be 
left to the Congress to appropriately modify 
the law. 

I would suggest instead that the follow- 
ing course of action be taken. It is my un- 
derstanding that the Federal Government 
has si fficient power under evistine law to ex- 
pel foreign nationals if the need arises. 
Given that the herring fishery is nearly 
completed, I see no reason to use this power 
at this time. However, I do feel that the De- 
partment, along with the Department of 
State, should notify foreign nations indi- 
cating a desire to bring their vessels into in- 
ternal waters that the law will be used to 
have their nationals expelled. This will pro- 
vide a safety factor for U.S. processors and 
fishermen and will give the Congress suf- 
ficient time to find a permanent solution to 
the problem which will satisfy the various 
needs identified. 

I would urge your consideration and 
adoption of this positive solution to a com- 
plex problem. Further, I can assure you that 
I will bring all of my efforts to bear on 
finding a permanent solution that takes 
into account the needs of processors, fisher- 
men, and the State of Alaska. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is 
open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 1337 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

PROHIBITION 

Srcrion 1. During 1981, no vessel, other 
than a vessel of the United States, may en- 
gage in processing or fishing support activi- 
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ties in internal waters of the State of Alaska, 
unless— 

(a) the Governor of Alaska determines the 
extent to which United States fish processors 
will not have adequate processing capacity or 
will not utilize such capacity, in specified 
internal waters of Alaska and determines the 
period of time during which United States 
processors lack such capacity; and 

(b) the Secretary of Commerce concurs 
with the Governor’s determination, and 
authorizes the transfer of fish to foreign ves- 
sels in the internal waters of the State of 
Alaska. 

DEFINITIONS 

Src. 2. (a) The term “internal waters“ 
means waters landward of the baseline from 
which the territorial sea is measured. 

(b) The term “United States fish proces- 
sors” means facilities located within the 
United States for, and vessels of the United 
States used or equipped for, the processing of 
fish for commercial use or consumption. 

(c) The term “vessel of the United States” 
means any vessel documented under the 
laws of the United States or registered under 
the laws of any State. 

PENALTIES 

Sec. 3. Any foreign vessel, and any owner 
or operator of any foreign vessel, that en- 
gages in processing or fish support activities 
while such foreign vessel is in the internal 
waters of the State of Alaska, without 
authorization by the Secretary of Commerce 
pursuant to section 1, shall be subject to the 
following: 

(a) A civil penalty, not to exceed $25,000 
for each violation; and 

(b) Forfeiture to the United States of any 

fishing vessel (including its fishing gear, fur- 
niture, appurtenances, stores, and cargo) 
used, and any fish taken or retained, in con- 
nection with such violation. 
The procedures, presumptions, and jurisdic- 
tions specified in sections 1858 and 1860 of 
title 16, United States Code, shall apply to 
any civil penalties assessed or forfeitures 
carried out under this Act. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


TIME AGREEMENT—S. 921, VETER- 
ANS’ HEALTH CARE 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, we have 
a time agreement on Calendar No. 113, 
S. 921, the veterans’ health care bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that on Mon- 
day, June 15, at 2 p.m., the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 113, S. 921, the veterans’ health care 
bill, under the following time agreement: 

Two hours on the bill, equally divided 
between the chairman of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee and the ranking mi- 
nority member. 

One hour, equally divided, on amend- 
ments in the first degree; 30 minutes, 
equally divided, on amendments in the 
second degree; 20 minutes, equally 
divided on any debatable motion, ap- 
peals, or points of order, if such are sub- 
mitted to the Senate. 

Also, that the agreement be in the 
usual form, with the following excep- 
tions: 

One and a half hours on the Cranston 
printed amendment No. 58, extending 
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GI eligibility for certain Vietnam veter- 
ans, to be equally divided. 

One and a half hours on the Cranston 
printed amendment No. 59, dealing with 
agent orange, to be equally divided. 

Thirty minutes on the Proxmire 
printed amendment No. 53, dealing with 
GI life insurance. 

Provided, that all amendments be 
called up and debated on Monday, 
June 15, with the exception of the Prox- 
mire amendment identified above; that 
any rollcall votes ordered in connection 
with the veterans bill occur back to back, 
to begin at noon on Tuesday, June 16. 

Provided, further, that the Proxmire 
amendment be debated on Tuesday, 
June 16, prior to the noon rollcall votes, 
if any are ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR STAR PRINT—REPORT 
NO. 97-94 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a star 
print of report number 97-94 in order 
to correct Government Printing Office 
errors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. ; 


ORDER TO PRINT “A SENATE VIEW: 
LATIN AMER'CA AND THE REA- 
GAN ADMINISTRATION” AS A SEN- 
ATE DOCUMENT 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, during 
the period of February 7-15, 1981, Sena- 
tor THAD COCHRAN led a delegation that 
included Senators PELL, PRESSLER, WIL- 
LIAMS, and Burpicx to Brazil, Argentina, 
Peru, and Panama. Senator CocHran and 
the other members of the delegation 
have written a report of the trip that 
reflects well the constructive purpose of 
their travel. I ask unanimous consent 
that the report entitled. “A Senate View: 
Latin America and the Reagan Adminis- 
tration,” be printed as a Senate docu- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider nomi- 
nations on the Executive Calendar under 
“New Reports,” including those nomina- 
tions placed on the Secretary’s desk. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The nom- 
inations will be stated. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of Robert A. McConnell, of 
Arizona, to be an Assistant Attorney 
General, 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President I am 
pleased today to recommend Mr. Robert 
A. McConnell for the position of Assist- 
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ant Attorney General for the Office of 
Legislative Affairs in the Department of 
Justice. A 

After earning his law degree at Arizona 
State University in 1970, Mr. McConnell 
served in Washington as Legislative As- 
sistant for Congressman John J. Rhodes. 
Upon returning to Arizona in 1973, Mr. 
McConnell continued to prove himself 
to be a dedicated and accomplished 
lawyer. For 2 years he practiced law with 
the firm of Sparks, Siler, and McConnell. 
In 1975, he went into private practice 
and then in 1978 became a partner in 
the firm of Steiger, Helm, Kyle, and Mc- 
Connell. 

Mr. McConnell is well known as a man 
of integrity and courage and I am con- 
fident he will continue to use his abilities 
in a dedicated and skillful manner. I 
therefore urge my colleagues to support 
the nomination of Mr. Robert A. McCon- 
nell for the position of Assistant Attor- 
ney General for the Office of Legislative 
Affairs in the Department of Justice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of Francis Anthony Keating 
II, of Oklahoma, to be U.S. attorney for 
the northern district of Oklahoma. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
Objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of David L. Russell, of Okla- 
homa, to be U.S. attorney for the western 
district of Oklahoma. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The assistant legislative clerk read 
the nomination of Carleton S. Coon, Jr., 
of New Hampshire, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the 
Kingdom of Nepal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of Ronald DeWayne Palmer, 
of Maryland, to be Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Malaysia. 

(By request of Mr. STEVENS, the fol- 

lowing statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp:) 
Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, I 
chaired the committee’s hearing on the 
President’s nomination of Mr. Palmer to 
be Ambassador to Malavsia on June 1. 

I questioned Mr. Palmer extensively. 
His responses demonstrated his keen 
perception and profound knowledge of 
the issues confronting the Malaysian 
Government. He also demonstrated his 
broad grasp of U.S. interests not only in 
Malaysia but also in the Southeast 
Asian area as a whole. 

Mr. Palmer has a distinguished record 
of service to our Government both in 
eS and abroad. 

€ has served in our Embassies i 
Jakarta, Kuala Lumpur, and Manila i 
addition to service in Copenhagen. 
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In Washington, he has served as an 
intelligence specialist; in the Executive 
Secretariat of the Department; as the 
Deputy Director for Philippine Affairs; 
and as the senior officer in charge of 
career development for the Foreign 
Service. 

He performed in an outstanding 
fashion as our Ambassador to Togo for 
2 years. 

In addition, he is fluent in the Mal- 
aysian language. 

The administration has asked infor- 
mally that we expedite his confirmation 
in order that he may be on the scene by 
the time of Secretary Haig’s visit with 
ASEAN ministers in Manila later this 
month. I urge a favorable vote on the 
confirmation of Ronald D. Palmer. e 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 


OVERSEAS PRIVATE INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 


The assistant legislative clerk read 
the nomination of Craig A. Nalen, of 
Florida, to be president of the Overseas 
Private Investment Corporation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 


COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nominations of Richard E. Lyng of Vir- 
ginia, Frank W. Naylor, Jr., of Cali- 
fornia, and Mary Claiborne Jarratt, of 
Virginia, to be members of the Board of 
Directors of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are con- 
sidered and confirmed en bloc. 


NATIONAL OCEANIC AND ATMOS- 
PHERIC ADMINISTRATION 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of John V. Byrne, of Ore- 
gon, to be Administratcr of the National 
nceann and Atmospheric Administra- 
ion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of Bernard J. Wunder, Jr., 
of Virginia, to be Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Communications and In- 
formation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 


—— — —'dn 


NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE 
SECRETARY’S DESK 


The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read sundry nominations in 
the Department of State placed on the 
Secretary’s desk. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
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unanimous consent that the nominations 
placed on the Secretary’s desk be con- 
sidered and confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are consid- 
ered and confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be in order to 
reconsider the vote by which these nom- 
inations were confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which these 
nominations were confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to lay that motion on the table. 


The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
turn to the consideration of legislative 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding there are two special or- 
ders in the morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct, Senators NUNN and BRAD- 
LEY. 


RECESS UNTIL 9:15 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, if there 
be no further business to come before 
the Senate, I move, in accordance with 
the order previously entered, that the 
Senate stand in recess until 9:15 a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 
8:02 p.m., the Senate recessed until to- 
morrow, June 11, 1981, at 9:15 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate June 10, 1981: 
COUNCIL ON ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY 

W. Ernst Minor, of Ohio, to be a Member 
of the Council on Environmental Quality, 
vice Robert H. Harris. 

NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 

June Gibbs Brown, of Virginia, to be In- 
spector General, National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, vice Eldon D. Taylor, 
resigned. 

In THE AIR FORCE 

Gen. Bryce Poe, II, U.S. Air Force, (age 
56), for appointment to the grade of general 
on the retired list pursuant to the provisions 
of title 10, United States Code, section 8962. 

The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 8066, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 8066, in grade as follows: 

To be general 

Lt. Gen. James P. Mullins. 

U.S. Air Force. 
IN THE ARMY 


The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
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on 3066, to be assigned to a position of 
xtance and responsibility designated by 
>resident under subsection (a) of section 
, in grade as follows: 
To be lieutenant general 

. Gen. Nathaniel Ross Thompson, Jr., 

U.S. Army. 
TERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 
chard T. Kennedy, of the District of 
mbia, to be the Representative of the 
ed States of America to the Internation- 
tomic Energy Agency, with the rank of 
assador. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


xecutive nominations confirmed by 
Senate June 10, 1981: 
NATIONAL OCEANIC AND ATMOSPHERIC 
ADMINISTRATION 

hn V. Byrne, of Oregon, to be Adminis- 
or of the National Oceanic and Atmos- 
‘ic Administration, vice Richard Asher 
ik, resigned. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


ırleton S. Coon, Jr., of New Hampshire, a 
‘ign Service officer of class 1, to be Am- 
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bassador Extraordinary and Plentipotentiary 
of the United States of America to the King- 
dom of Nepal. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

Bernard J. Wunder, Jr., of Virginia, to be 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Com- 
munications and Information, vice Henry 
Geller, resigned. 

COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 

Richard E. Lyng, of Virginia, to be a Mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, vice James H. 
Williams, resigned. 

Frank W. Naylor, Jr., of California, to be a 
Member of the Board of Directors of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, vice Malcolm 
Rupert Cutler. 

Mary Claiborne Jarratt, of Virginia, to be 
a Member of the Board of Directors of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, vice Carol 
Tucker Foreman. 

The above nominations were approved sub- 
ject to the nominees’ commitment to respond 
to requests to appear and testify before any 
duly constituted committee of the Senate. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Robert A. McConnell, of Arizona, to be an 
Assistant Attorney General, vice Alan A. 
Parker, resigned. 
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OVERSEAS PRIVATE INVESTMENT CORPORATION 


Craig A. Nalen, of Florida, to be President 
of the Overseas Private Investment Corpora- 
tion, vice J. Bruce Llewellyn, resigned. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

Francis Anthony Keating, II, of Oklahoma, 
to be U.S. Attorney for the Northern District 
of Oklahoma for the term of 4 years, vice 
Hubert H. Bryant, resigned. 

David L. Russell, of Oklahoma, to be U.S. 
Attorney for the Western District of Okla- 
homa for the term of 4 years, vice Larry D. 
Patton, resigned. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Ronald DeWayne Palmer, of Maryland, a 
Foreign Service officer of class 1, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to Malaysia. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Foreign Service nominations beginning 
Kenneth W. Plummer, to be a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer of class 2, a Consular Officer, and a 
Secretary in the Diplomatic Service of the 
United States of America, and ending James 
T. Kelley, of Virginia, to be a Secretary in the 
Diplomatic Service of the United States of 
America, which nominations were received 
by the Senate and appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of May 20, 1981. 
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THE 36TH ANNUAL WORLD 
TRADE CONFERENCE IN 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


HON. DENNIS E. ECKART 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1981 


@ Mr. ECKART. Mr. Speaker, I would 

like to draw my colleagues’ attention 

to the provocative remarks of Mr. 

Lionel H. Olmer, Under Secretary for 

International Trade at the U.S. De- 

partment of Commerce, on the occa- 

sion of the 36th Annual World Trade 

Conference in Cleveland, Ohio, which 

I was also able to attend. 

The 36th Annual World Trade Con- 
ference was very well attended and 
proved to be benefical for all partici- 
pants and our community. 

REMARKS BY LIONEL H. OLMER, UNDER SECRE- 
TARY FOR INTERNATIONAL TRADE, U.S. DE- 
PARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
I am very pleased to be here today as part 

of your 36th Annual World Trade Confer- 

ence. 

I commend the businesses of this great 
city and State for their dedication to the 
values of export development. Cleveland is 
the headquarters of some of the largest cor- 
porations in America and is the home of 
many internationally oriented businesses. 
You contribute to a rich flow of innovation 
and productivity which benefit the entire 
nation. 

In the age of Christopher Columbus, map- 
makers would label unknown lands with the 
warning, “Here there be dragons.” For too 
long, many U.S. firms viewed trade opportu- 
nities in the same way: Here there be drag- 
ons... well if not dragons exactly, at least 
ferocious regulations, jungle business prac- 
tices, and strange and exotic languages. 
Meanwhile, the American domestic market 
was comfortable, homey and well-explored. 

Today, I want to talk about the impera- 
tives for change and of new opportunities in 
foreign trade—opportunities perhaps as rich 
as those which Columbus faced, but with 
far less risk. 

I want to share with you my thoughts on 
the nature of our problems in international 
trade, and how government and business 
can work together to improve our Nation’s 
economy. 

First on our trade agenda is to help im- 
prove the international competitiveness of 
U.S. industry out of recognition for the 
basic relationship between domestic policies 
and international performance. 

Second, we believe that the world trading 
community must adopt and function accord- 
ing to rules of fair trade—those which have 
been established and some which need to be 
framed. Rules should extend to areas which 
have up to now been avoided, such as the 
services industries, within which I include 
banking, insurance, construction and invest- 
ment. 

We have sometimes pursued domestic 
goals which did not take into account the 
effect of our policies on your ability to com- 


pete overseas. And sometimes our policies 
sent confusing signals to our trading part- 
ners. The new Administration is committed 
to changing this. 

You know, in the past 18 years there have 
been a half dozen major studies under 
White House sponsorship to develop new 
initiatives for export by identifying what 
the Government needed to do to encourage 
international trade. The first of these re- 
ports was submitted at a time when the 
United States enjoyed a favorable balance 
of trade and only two Government imposed 
disincentives to export could be found. Last 
year, in the latest study on the same sub- 
ject, the President’s Export Council submit- 
ted a list of 15 major disincentives and our 
trade balance was $32 billion in the red! 
There need be no greater testimonial to 
President Reagan's commitment to “get the 
Government off the backs of the people!” 
We need no more studies to turn around our 
international competitiveness. 

Before I outline our action plan, here is 
the background against which we must 
work. 

The international competitive position of 
the United States has steadily declined for 
more than two decades. In 1960, for exam- 
ple, the U.S. share of world trade in manu- 
factured goods was 25 percent. In 1980, it 
was 18 percent. If it had remained close to 
25 percent, our last year’s oil bill of $80 bil- 
lion would have been reduced by nearly a 
third and our trade deficit would virtually 
be eliminated. 

The result of this decline is that over the 
past four years we have accumulated a trade 
deficit of $100 billion. 

Yet there has been some recent improve- 
ment in our trade position. Exports, for in- 
stance, have grown by 20 percent in the last 
2 years. Good news like this leads some 
people to believe we have turned the corner 
and that our international competitive posi- 
tion is in good shape. 

I cannot agree with this optimistic view. 
The fact is that a great part of the recent 
trade improvement has stemmed from de- 
valuation of the dollar, 2 years ago, which 
cheapened our export prices. And our slug- 
gish economy reduced the demand for im- 
ported goods. Both of these are short-term 
developments, and can change quickly. For 
example, as recently as 1975, we enjoyed a 
trade surplus of $11 billion. This evaporated 
into a deficit of $6 billion just 1 year later. 
In other words, a $17 billion shift in the 
short span of 1 year. We can not let short- 
term appearances obscure recognition of 
our long-term decline in international com- 
petitiveness. 

Moreover, when we look at our trade situ- 
ation with Japan, this 20-percent improve- 
ment in exports provides small comfort. In 
the view of many, we've become a develop- 
ing nation.” We send the Japanese agricul- 
tural products and raw materials and Japan 
sends the U.S. finished goods. Our total 
trade imbalance with Japan in 1980 was 
about $9 billion but in terms of manufac- 
tured products alone it was $21 billion! 

The growth of U.S. productivity in manu- 
facturing has lagged behind that of our 
competitors for at least 20 years. Recently, 
it has fallen even lower. From 1960 to 1973, 
it grew about half as fast as the average for 


our 10 major competitors. From 1973 to 
1979 it averaged less than one-third that of 
our competitors. And in 1980 it was close to 
zero. 

What makes this even more worrisome is 
that we predict slow growth in the world 
economy over the next decade. This means 
that many countries will want to expand ex- 
ports—and will be reluctant to accept im- 
ports—in the years ahead. It means that in- 
ternational competition is going to get 
tougher than ever before. Not only is there 
less growth, there will be more nations 
struggling to pay for raw materials and 
energy through participation in export 
sales. We are beginning to face serious com- 
petition from newly industrialized countries 
in basic manufacturing and high technology 
as well. We will simply have to do better 
merely to keep up. 

This interaction between the world econo- 
my and trade will require close internation- 
al cooperation on both fronts. The chal- 
lenge before us is to improve economic per- 
formance while managing a world trading 
system that is undergoing fundamental 
change. 

The erosion of our competitive position is 
the result of years of inconsistent and con- 
tradictory policies pursued without regard 
for the fact that our domestic and interna- 
tional economies are mirror reflections of 
one another. 

There is no merit in the Government’s 
effort to tell U.S. business to raise its export 
consciousness while, at the same time, 
adopting regulatory and tax policies which 
stifle the very incentives n to 
pursue export opportunities. This Adminis- 
tration believes that trade is essential to our 
domestic economy and that a strong domes- 
tic economy will enhance our competitive 
position internationally. 

President Reagan's Economic Recovery 
program consists of a number of mutually 
reinforcing proposals designed to turn our 
economy around and improve the ability of 
U.S. firms to compete internationally. These 
proposals rely on market forces and the in- 
herent strengths in our economy. It is based 
on change in Government spending, tax- 
ation, monetary policy and regulation. 

First, we have proposed, and the Congress 
has thus far cooperated in approving, sig- 
nificant cuts in Government expenditures. 

Second, we have proposed reductions in 
personal taxes to provide an incentive for 
greater savings by consumers and to enable 
more productive business investment. 

We also have proposed a new corporate 
tax strategy. Let me describe what others do 
in this area to dramatize how disadvantaged 
U.S. businessmen are relative to their for- 
eign competition. 

Japan leads the world in the application 
of robotics technology and in the number of 
industrial robots in use—10,000, compared 
to 3,500 in the United States. A major 
reason is that tax incentives, loan guaran- 
tees and leasing arrangements are provided 
by government for the development and ap- 
plication of this revolutionary innovation. 

Another example is depreciation. The Jap- 
anese Government provides a first-year 
writeoff of 25 percent which, when com- 
bined with normal! depreciation, allows com- 
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panies to write off as much as 45 percent of 
the cost of machinery and equipment in the 
first year of use. 

Japan is not alone. Germany, France 
and Great Britain each have similar pro- 
grams. 

If we can get passage of President Rea- 
gan’s tax program, and with your support 
we will, U.S. industry will benefit from an 
accelerated depreciation for capital invest- 
ments and an investment tax credit, Under 
the provisions of the accelerated cost recov- 
ery system, for example, equipment pur- 
chased for research and development can be 
written off in three years rather than five. 
Overall, the Administration’s proposals will 
grant U.S. firms the equivalent of a 40 per- 
cent writeoff in 1 year and over 70 percent 
in 2 years. 

Third, investment will be stimulated by a 
stable and rational growth in the money 
supply and by minimizing government inter- 
vention, 

The Reagan program also includes a com- 
mitment to eliminate unnecessary and ex- 
cessive Government regulations. For exam- 
ple, we seek to change certain environmen- 
tal and safety regulations, to ease product- 
labeling requirements, to speed up the de- 
control of natural gas prices, and to stream- 
line the licensing of nuclear powerplants. 

In addition to burdensome regulations 
which inhibit productive enterprises, we are 
evaluating measures to improve our ability 
to export, such as by reducing the negative 
effects of a number of U.S. laws and regula- 
tions. 

But before you surmise that I place too 
great an emphasis on the wonders which 
economists can create for us, let me tell you 
what transpired at a recent May Day parade 
in Moscow. Chairman Brezhnev, observing 
the rolling display of powerful weapons and 
the thousands of marching soldiers, noticed 
one platoon which stood out from all the 
others—uniforms of better material and fit, 
shining brass buttons, spiffy helmets. He 
didn't understand and he turned to his De- 
fense Minister and said. Marshal Ustinov, 
who are those people and why are they dif- 
ferent from all others?” The Marshal re- 
plied, “Comrade Brezhnev, they are econo- 
mists.” And Brezhnev, with utter astonish- 
ment marking his voice, said, “What are 
economists doing in the midst of our combat 
troops?” The Defense Minister answered, 
“You would be surprised at the damage 
they can do!” 

The international business community 
has long been troubled by the Foreign Cor- 
rupt Practices Act. Incidentally, note how 
artful the title of this act is, so as to imply 
that anyone who's against it, if for bribery; 
indeed, it passed Congress unanimously in 
1977. The problem is that there is a lack of 
precision and clarity in the law. Thus, pro- 
spective exporters are scared off from even 
trying to enter world markets, and others 
avoid involvement because of uncertainties 
in the law. We are particularly concerned 
about the provision which makes it a crime 
to pay a commission to your agent in a for- 
eign country if you had “reason to know” 
that any part of the commission would be 
passed on as a bribe. 

For example, if a small businessman in 
Wichita hires an agent in Ouagadougou, 
and pays him a standard commission, our 
Kansan stands in jeopardy if that agent 
contributes any portion of his commission 
to a foreign political party or candidate, and 
if “reason to know” could be attributed to 
the U.S. businessman. We must clear this 
up—our friend can’t afford to hire a 
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$200,000 a year Wall Street lawyer to inter- 
pret the uncertainty for him . . nor to 
defend him against a Justice Department 
criminal charge 

A network of legal and regulatory road- 
blocks established for domestic purposes 
has for years stood in the way of establish- 
ing export trading companies in the United 
States. Other countries—most notably 
Japan, but also including West Germany, 
France and Hong Kong—have long since 
recognized the need to involve their medium 
and smaller size companies in foreign trade. 
Indeed, the sixth largest exporter in the 
United States is none other than Mitsui, 
one of Japan’s largest trading companies. 
The Commerce Department has taken the 
lead in support of the export trading compa- 
ny legislation now before the Congress; it 
passed the Senate by 94 to 0 and is now 
being reviewed in the House of Representa- 
tives. When enacted, which I believe will 
happen this year, the legislation will modify 
banking regulations and provide antitrust 
exemption to companies which will be capa- 
ble of providing a full range of export serv- 
ices to businesses of all sizes. 

At the Commerce Department, we have 
undertaken a thorough review of all regula- 
tions affecting the business community and 
have established ourselves as the focal point 
in the government for your concerns. We 
are prepared to listen—and what’s more im- 
portant—to respond to your concerns. We 
believe that any regulation that turns 
American business away from the world 
marketplace, or that makes a U.S. manufac- 
turer uncompetitive in international trade 
can’t be all good—and we want to hear 
about it from you. 

I said earlier that our trade policy should 
mirror our general economic philosophy. 
And that International business must be as 
free as possible of governmental restraints 
and policies which distort the operation of 
free enterprise. We will follow this ap- 
proach at home and will cooperate with 
other governments to preserve the partner- 
ship and principles embodied in the treaty 
on tariffs and trade to which over 100 na- 
tions are signatory. 

The U.S. maintains the freest, fairest, 
most open market in the world. In the vast 
majority of cases, foreign producers have 
access to our market on the same terms and 
conditions available to domestic firms. We 
expect similar treatment from our trading 
partners. I have no illusions that this will 
come overnight. However, I do know that 
perseverance and a working relationship be- 
tween government and industry can produce 
results. 

We will continue to support efforts to im- 
plement the Tokyo Round of Multilateral 
Trade Negotiations (MTN). The agreements 
are a significant step in the liberalization of 
international trade. Success will help to pro- 
mote trade, and equally important, to pre- 
vent backsliding toward protectionism. 

We must also address a number of sub- 
jects on which agreement was not reached 
during the Tokyo Round. For example, the 
trade distorting effects of subsidies, such as 
export credits at 3% percent interest, must 
be remedied. We calculate that last year, 
roughly $3 billion was spent by governments 
to subsidize exports. (Incidentally, France 
accounted for about half of this total.) 
These subsidies represent wasted expendi- 
tures in economic terms. While we seek to 
negotiate these items fairly, we will bear in 
mind that our open market system should 
not be converted into a weapon used to dis- 
advantage our domestic industries. 
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The international community must ad- 
dress the question of trade in services. In 
the past 30 years, this area of trade has in- 
creased at an extraordinary pace, reflecting 
the trend in the advanced economies of the 
world. However, the international rules and 
procedures developed since World War II do 
not, for the most part, apply. We anticipate 
that future growth in this area will be very 
substantial. It must not be hindered by arti- 
ficial barriers. Our trading partners do not 
yet show much enthusiasm for this under- 
taking, but we will press on. 

We must also address the relationship be- 
tween trade and investment policies. Often, 
investment policies have a greater effect on 
trade than do tariffs or nontariff barriers. 
For example, subsidy programs, research 
and development assistance, and govern- 
ment outlays to promote regional develop- 
ment—are being used increasingly to our 
disadvantage. 

We will work with our trading partners to 
prevent these policies from becoming per- 
manent export subsidies or functioning as 
import protection devices. 

Although we hope that we can deal with 
these issues within a multilateral frame- 
work, we recognize that there will be occa- 
sions when it is preferable to seek resolution 
bilaterally. The case of Mexico provides a 
good example. Total bilateral trade with 
Mexico has grown from $4.7 billion in 1972 
to $27.6 billion in 1980—a growth rate of 25 
percent per year. The size of this trade ac- 
count is bound to create tensions which 
must be solved by the partners themselves 
out of an awareness that it is in the self in- 
terest of each to do so. Mexico has become 
our third largest trading partner, but is not 
yet a member of the international system of 
rules known as the GATT. We hope that 
Mexico will find the GATT system to its ad- 
vantage, or at least will adopt these stand- 
ards as it seeks to pursue rapid and efficient 
economic development. President Reagan is 
personally committed to strengthening our 
relationship with Mexico and we are pre- 
pared to do so by the most effective and 
practical means available. 

I've described to you today an ambitious 
program for export development. Clearly, 
the greater burden for making it a success 
rests with the business community. But the 
Government needs your help to create the 
environment essential to progress. 

One source of counsel available to the 
Government are the private sector advisory 
committees, composed of over 500 repre- 
sentatives of companies active in interna- 
tional trade. We have a Trade Advisory 
Center in the Commerce Department to 
manage these committees and respond to 
complaints about unfair trade practices of 
other governments. I encourage you to take 
advantage of this office. 

I would like to close by reading a short 
paragraph from President Reagan’s procla- 
mation at the start of World Trade Week. 

“Trade stimulates competition, stirs our 
creative energies, rewards individual initia- 
tive and increases national productivity. 
Among nations, it speeds the exchange of 
new ideas and technology.” 

“As products made in this country com- 
pete successfully in world markets, we con- 
tribute to the strength and stability of our 
dollar, the expansion of our industry and 
fuller employment of our labor force.” 

Thank you very much.@ 
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ROSE SCHWARTZ REPORTS ON 
SENIOR CITIZEN INTERN PRO- 
GRAM 


HON. WILLIAM LEHMAN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. Speaker, never 
has the congressional senior citizen 
intern program, held this year from 
May 11 through May 15, had more sig- 
nificance for our elderly. And, never 
have the issues of concern to our el- 
derly been as deeply felt as they are 
now. 

Hearing the questions put to our col- 
leagues and Government officials by 
our elderly, one recognizes quickly 
that the days of friendly persuasion 
by the elderly segment of our popu- 
lace are no longer with us. Rather, the 
tones are of grave concern and aware- 
ness, demanding to know what the 
issues are and how those issues affect 
their lives. 

Our 1981 intern, Mrs. Rose Schwartz 
from Fairways South condominium in 
Hallandale, Fla., who was accompa- 
nied by her husband, Jack, forwarded 
to me a copy of the report she submit- 
ted to interested groups in our district 
on her findings with the program. The 
report is a fine example of how 
informative and enlightening the pro- 
gram is to our senior citizens. The pro- 
gram is significant not only for our 
constituents, but also for us legislators 
who have that 1 week in May to get 


such a good cross section of views on 
senior citizen issues. 

For the benefit of the many congres- 
sional readers, I would like to share 
Mrs. Schwartz’ report by having it in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Mrs. SCHWART2z’S RETURN FROM 
WASHINGTON 


Whereas Mr. Smith went to Washington, 
Rose Schwartz returned from Washington. 
And, in so doing, requests to tell you all 
about it. So, sit back and relax—because you 
can be assured that your Government is in- 
terested in you as a Senior Citizen. 

As an introduction, I was appointed by 
our Congressman, Bill Lehman, to attend 
the 1981 Congressional Senior Citizen 
Intern Program in Washington, D.C., from 
May 11 to May 15. 

From the very first day to the very last 
day, I became involved in every seminar, 
every meeting and every detail concerning 
and covering the entire program. Senators, 
Congressmen and other administrative di- 
rectors spoke to us in detail in regard to leg- 
islation affecting the elderly . . . the Senior 
Citizen, if you will. 

The program covered housing, govern- 
ment, transportation, health insurance, and 
long term care for the older American. 
Social Security, social security and more 
social security! There are counsels for re- 
tired teachers, retired federal employees, 
and etc. Not a single area has been over- 
looked. 

We were addressed by Congressman 
Claude Pepper—81 years of age—as well as 
many other important government people 
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in all age brackets. Claude Pepper sets a 
very good example for all senior citizens. He 
is highly regarded and respected. He is con- 
stantly displaying and awakening an aware- 
ness of the still good capabilities of the 
older American. And, for those who desire 
it, there should be employment available to 
us in many areas of industry. Efforts are 
being made to eliminate mandatory retire- 
ment or at least advance retirement to 68 
years of age. Due to greater longevity, the 
senior citizen represents a large voting block 
and is being reckoned with. Today we repre- 
sent 25 percent of the voting population in 
Florida. So, all our Representatives in 
Washington are taking special interest in 
our way of life. On that note, here is an in- 
teresting statistic: As of the year 1978, the 
population of persons 65 years of age and 
over in Florida was 1,520,000—third to New 
York State and California. It is no doubt 
much higher now in 1981. 

Senator Chiles of Florida has a bill pend- 
ing that would eliminate mandatory retire- 
ment because it is now illegal in the private 
sector to force workers to retire solely be- 
cause they have reached age 70. He is also 
attempting to remove the earnings limita- 
tions for those over 65. Instead of the gov- 
ernment collecting $1.00 for every $2.00 
earned over the limit of $5,500, or whatever 
the figure might be increased to, this same 
bill is attempting to eliminate the payroll 
tax for those over 65. This would give the 
employer an incentive to hire and consider 
older workers. 

There are innumerable more movements 
going on in Washington for the betterment 
of senior citizens. Again, I have to tell you 
that we should all be pleased to know that 
we have our legislators working in our 
behalf. As for our present generation of 
people—all of us here—we have really noth- 
ing to fear that will affect us in obtaining 
our little income every month—namely, 
social security. However, what we all can do 
is write, write, and continue to write to our 
Senators and Congressmen so that we can 
be heard. If you feel that you have some- 
thing to say—write and tell your neighbors 
and friends to do the same. You would be 
amazed at how effective your voice in Wash- 
ington is. 

Interspersed between seminars, I was re- 
quired to spend some time at Congressman 
Lehman's office. The purpose of this was to 
see government in action—from the inside. I 
was given assignments and actually became 
part of the staff. You would be amazed to 
know how much detail is required of each 
staffer, and all under the qualified eye and 
supervision of the Congressman. Hundreds 
of pieces of mail are received every day and 
they must be answered. The telephones are 
constantly ringing. Besides the daily duties 
of committee meetings, the Congressman 
has to speak to groups who invite him here 
in Florida, has to attend Congress, plus keep 
in touch with all the office details. It is un- 
believable! 

The point is, don’t think your congress- 
man or senator is not performing for you. 
Again I must impress upon you the impor- 
tance of your vote. Your vote is extremely 
valued, but make it work for you. 

I was very proud to be appointed to attend 
this conference, and I let them all know 
that I am a resident of Fairways South of 
Hallandale, Florida. 
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INDIANA’S ECONOMY: 
PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1981 


@ Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to insert my Washington 
Report for Wednesday, June 10, 1981, 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


INDIANA’S ECONOMY: PROBLEMS AND 
SOLUTIONS 


The economic problems of Indiana were 
explored in a Congressional hearing that I 
recently chaired in Indianapolis. Everyone 
recognizes that the health of the national 
economy will have a profound effect on the 
health of Indiana’s economy, but Hoosiers 
should not sit back to see what happens at 
the national level. There are things to be 
done here at home, and the 13 witnesses 
who appeared at the hearing—representing 
state government, business, academia, labor, 
agriculture—suggested a variety of op- 
tions. 

Although not all the witnesses agreed on 
all points, there was much unanimity in 
their testimony on the state’s economic 
troubles. Several panelists said that the de- 
pendence of the Hoosier economy on steel 
and automobiles is at the heart of the 
state’s woes. Also, the recovery of the steel 
and auto industries from recessions in 
recent years has been complicated by in- 
creased imports, aging plants, and the high 
costs of energy, labor, financing, and gov- 
ernment regulation. These factors have 
worked to undermine the competitive posi- 
tion of Hoosier products. 

Witnesses noted that efforts to widen the 
state’s economic base have been hampered 
by a lack of industrial investment. Without 
such investment, it has been difficult for 
small, high-technology firms—those which 
have the brightest prospects for growth—to 
become established in Indiana. In addition, 
testimony confirmed that the limited links 
between researchers and entrepreneurs in 
the state have not been sufficient to pro- 
mote the smooth transfer of new technol- 
ogies from universities to business. Another 
problem is Indiana's insufficient interest in 
its public facilities, such as highways, 
sewers, water systems, and schools. Indiana 
ranks forty-seventh in the nation in total 
public expenditures per capita, a level of 
spending that may have kept Indiana's com- 
munities from attracting and supporting 
new industry. 

Still other causes of Hoosier economic 
problems were discussed during the hearing. 
According to several witnesses, the federal 
government must take some of the blame on 
account of overly burdensome regulations 
and geographically biased initiatives. Other 
panelists emphasized Hoosier unemploy- 
ment, which has resulted from increased im- 
ports and the loss of jobs to other states. 
Auto workers in particular are suffering 
great hardship, and young people in Indiana 
do not have enough jobs waiting for them 
when they graduate from secondary school. 

Indiana’s agricultural sector was the hear- 
ing’s final focus. Witnesses testified that 
Hoosier farmers are caught in a tight 
squeeze because of inflation, which is also 
driving up the price of land and setting con- 
sumers against farmers. In addition, the wit- 
nesses said that federal regulation is direct- 
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ing farm research unnecessarily, and they 
spoke out against the grain embargo. 

When discussion turned from problems to 
solutions, the witnesses again showed broad 
agreement with one another. They went 
well beyond general advice—restrain the 
growth of federal spending, reduce the 
burden of federal regulations, cut taxes for 
businesses and individuals, get interest rates 
down, and take steps to revitalize the coun- 
try’s basic manufacturing industries—to rec- 
ommend very specific measures tailored to 
the needs of Indiana. Representatives of 
business and state government argued that 
Indiana should reduce its dependence on 
the steel and auto industries by diversifying 
into other areas. They described a state pro- 
gram to stimulate investment in small busi- 
ness, and they contended that the universi- 
ty and the private sector should undertake 
more joint research. Other suggestions for 
economic development included continued 
but restricted use of industrial revenue 
bonds and a major effort to improve pro- 
grams of job training. 

The economists at the hearing strongly 
endorsed the view that Indiana must be 
more serious about its public facilities. They 
underscored the fact that the state cannot 
be economically healthy if its roads, bridges, 
ports, and hospitals are ailing. With their 
analysis of the uneven effects of the reve- 
nue sharing program, the academic wit- 
nesses stressed the idea that the federal 
government must not discriminate against 
older states, like Indiana, whose populations 
are not growing rapidly. They were in agree- 
ment with others that Indiana should do 
more to get the full economic benefit of its 
fine universities. 

Trade unionists and agricultural experts 
rounded out the hearing with their reme- 
dies for the labor and farm sectors of the 
state’s economy. The trade unionists called 
for a curb on imports of automobiles and a 
“local content” law that would require for- 
eign automakers to build plants in America. 
They also requested more assistance for 
workers who have lost jobs to imports and 
larger tax incentives for industries that 
need added investment. The farm experts 
saw four ways to assist agriculture: control 
the effect of inflation on the farmer’s costs 
and returns, prohibit embargoes, hold down 
government regulation of the farm sector, 
and take steps to slow the loss of the state’s 
prime farmland. 

Developing an integrated approach to the 
economic development of Indiana is a com- 
plex task that requires a high degree of co- 
operation between the private sector and 
local, state, and federal officials. The eco- 
nomic future of the state depends on the 
success of the effort. On the basis of these 
recommendations, I am taking many specif- 
ic steps to address Indiana’s economic prob- 
lems. I will describe those steps in another 
newsletter. 6 
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Mr. WYDEN. Mr. Speaker, we sit 
today under a dome of democracy. We 
are free to discuss and take action on 
any issue we deem important. 
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The people of the Soviet Union do 
not have a dome such as this. They 
are not free to discuss the issues which 
they desire. If they choose to discuss 
issues which are forbidden by the 
Soviet Government, they are subject 
to arrest—and worse. 

On May 17, during a meeting of a 
history and Jewish culture seminar 
that he was leading, Eugeny Lein was 
arrested along with all those present. 
After a few hours all were released 
except for Mr. Lein. 

On April 20, he was charged with ar- 
ticle 190-1, circulating lies against the 
Soviet state. No trial date has been 
set. 

Eugeny Lein was a top-ranking 
mathematician until he applied to 
emigrate to Israel in 1978. He was re- 
fused permission to emigrate on the 
grounds of secrecy and from that day 
until his arrest he had been forced to 
work as a watchman and a private 
tutor. 

His wife was a prized chemist. Now 
she is jobless. 

I stand here under this dome in 
order to bring attention to his case. 
But he is not alone. Hundreds of 
Soviet Jews await permission to emi- 
grate. And hundreds of Soviet Jews 
are wasting away in Soviet prisons, de- 
tained for no legitimate reason. 

The persecution of Soviet Jews must 
cease. Eugeny Lein must be released 
from prison and be allowed with his 
wife, Irina and their two young chil- 
dren to emigrate to Israel. The Jews of 
the Soviet Union have been persecuted 
for too long a time to allow this out- 
rage to continue.e 
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Mr. MATSUI. Mr. Speaker, in our 
efforts to improve the status of our 
national security, and to do so in the 
most economical fashion possible, one 
area which I think merits special at- 
tention is the National Guard and Re- 
serves. For years now, the Guard and 
Reserves have been treated like a poor 
relation by most of the services. There 
may be no more false economy in our 
approach to defense spending. 

My friend Maj. Gen. Frank Schober, 
who commands the California Nation- 
al Guard, put the case very well in a 
recent column in the Sacramento 
Union. I insert General Schober’s 
piece in the RECORD. 

GUARD NEGLECTED 

(Today’s column is by Maj. Gen. Frank J. 
Schober, Jr., Commanding General, Califor- 
nia National Guard.) 

In the debate on the issues involved in our 


national defense policy, one factor stands 
out, unchanged, unchallenged and neglected 
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in the swirl of controversy over programs, 
strategy and budgets. That factor is the 
status and future of America’s National 
Guard and Reserves which represents the 
majority (55 percent) of our defense forces. 

Concern over the readiness of the Guard 
and Reserves is relatively new for Ameri- 
cans. Up until the 1970's, the Guard with its 
state emergency role and the other military 
reserves were not taken very seriously by 
planners and policy makers and were 
funded penuriously by Congress. The Secre- 
tary of Defense Laird, faced with a declin- 
ing budget and dwindling support for a 
large standing armed force adopted the 
policy for the Guard, Reserves and Actives 
to be thereafter considered a tri-partite 
equally treated, equally funded “total” 
force. By the clear terms of the Laird 
Memorandum the Guard and Reserves 
would no longer be treated as forces supple- 
mentary to a potential conflict, they would 
be considered essential complementary 
forces. 

Those who call themselves developers in 
the Pentagon, the war planning staffs, took 
the Laird Memorandum seriously. By the 
mid 1970s none of the regular U.S. armed 
forces, save perhaps the Navy could go to 
war without the mobilization of the combat 
and combat support forces of the Guard 
and the Reserves. What followed the plans 
however was not action but inertia. To this 
date they have not been backed up by budg- 
etary support. 

As might be expected the various services 
fared differently under the Laird Memoran- 
dum. The Naval Reserve has been largely ig- 
nored by the Navy, with their planners 
viewing the Reserves as a resource competi- 
tor, if not a dangerous pariah. Their answer 
to the budget contraints of the Carter years 
was to cut Reserves back. The Air National 
Guard and Air Reserves, on the other hand, 
have fared relatively well under the Laird 
memorandum, Their equipment is sufficient 
if not the latest. Their logistics and adminis- 
trative support by the regular Air Force 
make them capable of going to war. 

The Army Guard has been given instead a 
remarkable “Catch 22” puzzle to work with. 
The Deputy Secretary of Defense for Man- 
power and Reserve Affairs admitted as 
much in 1978 when he told the Adjutants 
General of the 50 states in convention, “I 
realize its ‘Catch 22’ but what can we do? 
You won't get more equipment until your 
training readiness gets better and your 
training readiness won't get better until you 
get more equipment.” 

Until Congress makes the Laird Memoran- 
dum a reality by allocating America’s Guard 
and Reserves more than five percent of the 
defense budget to support the 55 percent 
burden they now carry of the nation’s de- 
fense mission, neither the Actives nor the 
Reserves will be properly prepared to 
defend out country. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe that the up- 
grading of our Guard and Reserves is 
a necessary and efficient move at this 
time, and I am very pleased to see the 
extensive attention that the Armed 
Services Committee gave to this 
matter in the fiscal 1982 defense au- 
thorization bill whch they reported re- 
cently.e 
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DAVIS-BACON’S TIME HAS 
PASSED 


HON. TOM HAGEDORN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1981 


Mr. HAGEDORN. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to bring to my colleagues’ 
attention the excellent Washington 
Post article of June 4 in which James 
T. McIntyre, Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget under Presi- 
dent Carter, calls for the repeal of the 
Davis-Bacon Act. 

Once again, here is a case of a 
former opponent of repeal, a Cabinet 
member of a Democratic administra- 
tion, who has seen the light of reason 
and has followed it. As more and more 
people are becoming acquainted with 
the facts of the harmful effects of 
Davis-Bacon on construction costs and 
on the economy as a whole, it is no 
surprise that more and more support 
for repeal of this outdated law is the 
result. 

Mr. Melntyre's realization that ad- 
ministrative tinkering” is no solution 
to the negative effects of this act is a 
point which I hope will be well-taken 
by my colleagues who are resisting 
outright repeal. Short-term reform 
will not solve the inherent problems. 
The Davis-Bacon Act is an extremely 
inflationary law which adds billions of 
dollars unnecessarily to Federal con- 
struction spending each year, not to 
mention its broader economic impact, 
and the American taxpayers are pick- 
ing up the tab. I believe that repeal of 
this economically disastrous law is 
long overdue, and in light of the seri- 
ous efforts to reduce Federal spending 
and curb inflation, it should be obvi- 
ous that we cannot afford to continue 
this waste and abuse. To do so is un- 
reasonable, and I suggest irresponsible 
as well. 

Therefore, I recommend the follow- 
ing article by Mr. McIntyre to you and 
I hope that you will agree that repeal 
of Davis-Bacon is a must. 

Davis-Bacon’'s TIME Has PASSED 
(By James T. McIntyre) 

The Post’s editorial “A Leaner Davis- 
Bacon” [May 28] made the same mistake I 
did when I was director of the Office of 
Management and Budget, 

Rather than face the politically harder, 
but wiser, choice of scrapping the law alto- 
gether, the editorial viewed the flaws of this 
50-year-old statutory relic as capable of cor- 
rection by administrative tinkering. 

We tried and failed to move the bureauc- 
racies to tighten the law. Surprisingly, this 
new bold President, who is attacking the 
budget with fervor only former directors of 
OMB can fully appreciate, seems to be 
headed in the same direction—toward 
merely cosmetic changes. This administra- 
tion’s position on Davis-Bacon undercuts 
any notion that it is serious about halting 
inflation’s gallop. 

Davis-Bacon, lest we forget, is that 1931 
statute that requires contractors for feder- 
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ally-funded construction projects to pay the 
“prevailing wage.” In fact, more often than 
not, Davis-Bacon means that workers on 
those many projects often are paid the high- 
est wage paid anywhere in the region. And 
the amounts involved are not peanuts. The 
federal construction budget is approximate- 
ly $32 billion this year. 

A major thrust of The Post’s editorial was 
the impact that repeal of Davis-Bacon could 
have on labor unions. But this is falling into 
that old familiar trap of seeing the issue 
only in the union versus non-union context. 

Rather, Davis-Bacon should be considered 
in light of its economic effects as well as its 
objectives. Originally, the act was intended 
to discourage non-local contractors from 
successfully bidding on government-fi- 
nanced projects by hiring cheap labor from 
outside the project area, thus disrupting the 
prevailing local wage structure. At the time 
the act was passed, there were no minimum 
wage laws, no unemployment compensation 
provisions or other statutes, such as the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, which protect 
the compensation or terms and conditions 
of employment of construction workers. 
Since the Davis-Bacon Act was passed, Con- 
gress has enacted numerous laws, including 
a general minimum wage law, to protect the 
wages and working conditions of construc- 
tion workers. In addition, Congress has sub- 
sequently enacted procurement laws pro- 
tecting the government from “unreliable 
contractors.” 

Studies and estimates (by the General Ac- 
counting Office, the Congressional Budget 
Office and the president’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers) on the unnecessary costs of 
Davis-Bacon abound. There is little quarrel 
with the conclusion that Davis-Bacon re- 
sults in unnecessary costs. The only dis- 
agreement concerns the extent of the waste. 

The evidence is so compelling that for the 
first time in my memory The Wall Street 
Journal and The New York Times have edi- 
torially agreed on a major economic issue, 
and each has called recently for the repeal 
of Davis-Bacon. 

The hills are full of horror stories. A 
recent GAO study concluded that applica- 
tion of Davis-Bacon unnecessarily increased 
the total construction cost of Washington's 
Metro system 6.8 percent, resulting in an 
added cost of about $149 million to the tax- 
payers. The GAO survey of Montgomery 
County, Md., found that the “prevailing 
wage” rates were higher than average rates 
paid on similar private construction in the 
same locality. 

In recent oversight hearings before the 
Senate Labor subcommittee, one witness 
testified that in Hagerstown, Md., the going 
rate for plumbers is about $6.40 an hour. 
But plumbers on a federally funded sewage 
treatment project will make double that be- 
cause the government has somehow deter- 
mined that the “prevailing wage” in that 
area for plumbers is $12.86 an hour. 

The GAO, which issued a comprehensive 
report on Davis-Bacon in 1979, and urged its 
repeal, concluded that the act is not suscep- 
tible to practical and effective administra- 
tion. I agree. Consider the task assigned to 
the secretary of labor. He must be able to 
determine (and maintain current figures on) 
“prevailing wages” for more than 3,000 
counties for at least 19 trades. That’s 57,000 
wage determinations. Multiply that figure 
by the four different types of construction 
(building, residential, heavy and highway) 
and the number of potential wage determi- 
nations geometrically increases to 228,000. 
There is simply no cosmetic change availa- 
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ble that would allow administrators to do “a 
better job of determining actually prevail- 
ing local wages,” as the editorial proposed. 

I am not suggesting that construction 
workers should be penalized simply to save 
federal construction dollars. What I am sug- 
gesting is that taxpayers should not be pe- 
nalized by a federal agency requiring that 
wage rates on federal construction projects 
be higher than the actual rates on similar 
private construction in the same locality. It 
is also obvious that the federal wage-floor 
artificially increases all construction wages. 
That is one major reason the full inflation- 
ary impact is so difficult to determine. 

From a budgetary point of view, by repeal- 
ing Davis-Bacon requirements, either the 
government can get more construction for 
the $32 billion it is planning to spend in 
fiscal year 1982 or it can get the planned 
amount of construction for less money. 

This is one of those categories of waste 
and abuse that the American people clearly 
want to correct. Now is the time to give a 
decent burial to a statute that is not only 
unworkable and economically harmful but 
also whose time has passed. 


THE WAY THE SOVIETS LOOK 
BACK ON THE POGROM 


HON. STEPHEN J. SOLARZ 


OF NEW YORK 
` IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1981 


@ Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues a disturbing problem facing 
Soviet Jews. Mr. William Korey, of 
B'nai B'rith International, in a moving 
article in the Wall Street Journal, elo- 
quently recaptures the Polish pogroms 
of the 1880’s and describes the present 
disappointing Soviet treatment of 
these traumatic incidents. The word 
“pogrom” which technically means 
“destruction” or “riot” became adopt- 
ed as a definition which meant vio- 
lence against Jews. 

The Soviet Union has reinterpreted 
the history of the pogroms in official- 
ly sanctioned historical works, and has 
refused to refer to these major inci- 
dents of oppression and exploitation 
of the Polish-Jewish community with 
the importance and respect that is tra- 
ditionally due. 

This account serves to illustrate an 
additional dilemma facing Soviet 
Jewry today. Their continuing strug- 
gle and plight concerns not only the 
Jewish community but the civilized 
world as well. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert the article in 
the RECORD. 

[From the Wall Street Journal, May 27, 

1981) 
Tue Way THE Soviets LOOK BACK ON THE 
POGROM 
(By William Korey) 

It was almost exactly 100 years ago that 
the Russian word “pogrom” entered into 
the lexicon of international discourse. Tech- 
nically meaning destruction“ or “riot,” the 
term came to stand for violence against 
Jews. Peasantry in the Ukraine, encouraged 
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by emissaries from St. Petersburg aristocra- 
cy calling for the “people’s wrath” to “be 
vented on the Jews,” wrought what a con- 
temporary Russian writer then called un- 
ending torture” against that religious and 
ethnic minority. 

Elizavetgrad, a town of 32,000, was the 
starting point for the pogrom on April 15, 
1881. The wave of killings, rape and pillage 
spread quickly to hundreds of other towns, 
to the largest cities of Berdichev and Kiev 
and, by the end of the year, to Warsaw; 
20,000 Jews were made homeless, 100,000 
ruined and Jewish property valued at $80 
million destroyed. 

Of striking relevance is how this devastat- 
ing trauma of bigotry, which at the time 
was condemned by civilized society in the 
West, is being treated now in official Soviet 
literature. The evidence is scarcely encour- 
aging. 

From the 1960s onwards, the landmark 
1881 pogrom episode has all but been 
plunged down history’s “memory hole,” to 
borrow Orwell’s terminology. References to 
it in Soviet history textbooks used in ele- 
mentary and high schools is fleeting, if 
mentioned at all. 

Neglect was followed in 1974 by the begin- 
ning of a radical re-interpretation. A promi- 
nent Minsk writer, Viadimir Ya. Begun, in a 
newly published work, “The Creeping Coun- 
terrevolution,” widely endorsed in the 
Soviet media, offered a justification of the 
Czarist pogroms. He contended that anti-Se- 
mitic pogroms “can occur as the spontane- 
ous reaction to the oppressed strata of the 
toiling population to their barbarous exploi- 
tation by the Jewish bourgeoisie.” 

An extraordinarily dismaying passage, if 
scarcely Marxist or Leninist, followed: “We 
do not grieve today if our fathers, grandfa- 
thers and great grandfathers, in their dis- 
tress and want, treated their oppressors dis- 
respectfully regardless of whether they 
were native or alien by blood.” 

Begun's views are highly regarded in var- 
ious Kremlin circles. His more recent book, 
“Invasion Without Arms,” a diatribe against 
Jews, was published in 1977 in an extraordi- 
nary edition of 150,000 copies with a second 
edition of 50,000 copies appearing in 1980. A 
key military indoctrination journal has 
urged the use of this work as part of the 
ideological training of recruits in the armed 
forces. 

Even more authoritative is a new work by 
Lydia A. Modzhorian titled “Zionism as a 
Form of Racism and Racial Discrimination.” 
She is a prominent legal scholar who has 
played a key role in internal debates of the 
prestigious Soviet Academy of Sciences 
which dealt with Zionism and World Jewry. 

The officially authorized 240-page work, 
released in late 1979, refers to the pogroms 
as merely “so-called outbursts of anti-Sem- 
itism” which were “artifically exaggerated 
and widely used by Jewish entrepreneurs 
and rabbis. . . In her view, the “excesses” 
against Jews were not based upon religious 
or ethnic consideration but rather were “a 
reaction to the exploitation to which the 
broad masses were subjected in capitalist 
enterprises.” 

Modzhorian claims that it was the Jewish- 
dominated press of Czarist Russia who had 
dubbed the uprisings as “anti-Semitic po- 
groms,“ when the “bosses were Jews.” 
When the “bosses” happened to be Chris- 
tians or Moslems, the word used was merely 
“revolt.” 

The current Soviet interpretation of the 
1881 pogroms echoes, to a remarkable 
degree, the official Czarist explanation of 
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the time. Count Nikolai P. Ignatyev, the 
Minister of Interior, told Czar Alexander 
III, in a memorandum dated August 22, 
1881, that the pogroms were caused by “the 
Jews’ injurious activities” toward the peas- 
ants. That view was similar to one held by 
the Narodnaya Volya, the radical populist 
intellectual group which at the time praised 
the pogroms against the kikes“ who rob“ 
and “cheat” the peasant and who drink his 
blood.” 

The 1881 pogrom triggered a Jewish emi- 
gration movement that ultimately took on 
vast proportions. One hundred years later, 
the anti-Semitism that prompted and justi- 
fied the pogromist mentality has returned 
to press ever more urgently and insistently 
for emigration from the Soviet Union. 


TRIBUTE TO IRWIN MEMORIAL 
BLOOD BANK 


HON. JOHN L. BURTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1981 


è Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Mr. Speak- 
er, my brother Phil Burton and I are 
privileged and pleased today, June 11, 
1981, to salute the Irwin Memorial 
Blood Bank of the San Francisco 
Medical Society as it celebrates its 
40th anniversary. 

Irwin was founded in the spirit of 
“people helping people” by the San 
Francisco Medical Society on June 17, 
1941. It was the first nonprofit, medi- 
cally sponsored, community blood 
bank in the United States. Forty years 
of service, rendered in the spirit of as- 
sisting others, has resulted in volun- 
teer blood donations of nearly 3 mil- 
lion pints of blood. 

In the last 40 years Irwin’s thriving 
services have expanded in response to 
a growing public need. True to its com- 
mitment to help others, Irwin meets 
all the blood needs of patients in San 
Francisco, Marin, Napa, Solano, 
Shasta, Siskiyou, Modoc, and Trinity 
Counties. The needs of this vast region 
are readily met by volunteers ranging 
in age from 17 to 66 and representing 
all walks of life. 

Irwin should be commended for its 
quest for innovation. Irwin pioneered 
the first mobile blood collection, devel- 
oped the concept of blood donor credit 
for people who give in advance of need 
and conducted some of the earliest 
studies on white cell antibodies, 
among other community activities. 

To continue its pursuit to assist 
others, the Irwin Memorial Blood 
Bank provides numerous services, 
other than its primary function of 
blood provision. The Irwin’s tissue 
typing service, investigative labora- 
tory, and educational services to tech- 
nologists and other professionals pro- 
vide invaluable service to the commu- 
nity. 

It is our belief that the Irwin Memo- 
rial Blood Bank of San Francisco has a 
40-year record of distinguished service. 
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Therefore, it is with great pleasure 
that we take this opportunity te recog- 
nize the achievements of the Irwin 
Memorial Blood Bank. Since 1941, 
Irwin has continued its pledge to pro- 
mote people helping people.“ 


CARDINAL'S DEATH MARKS END 
OF AN ERA 


HON. HENRY J. NOWAK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1981 


@ Mr. NOWAK. Mr. Speaker, with the 
death of Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, 
Poland and Eastern Europe have lost 
one of the their most stalwart voices 
for human rights and freedom. I am 
sure my colleagues join in paying trib- 
ute to the work of Cardinal Wyszynski 
in Poland and throughout the world 
for human rights. 

In October of 1978, I had the oppor- 
tunity and the distinct privilege of 
being a member of the official delega- 
tion to the investiture in Rome of 
Pope John Paul II. At that time I had 
the opportunity to meet with Cardinal 
Wyszynski, the Primate of Poland. 

Cardinal Wyszynski has been a 
moving force in Polish affairs since 
1924, when he was ordained to the 
priesthood. When the Nazis first in- 
vaded Poland in 1939, they imprisoned 
much of the clergy, but then-Father 
Wyszynski was spared and became a 
resistance leader and organized clan- 
destine church meetings. 

His role was bolstered by the faith of 
most Poles, who saw the church as a 
symbol of Polish nationalism, and by 
fear of intervention by the Soviet 
Union. This materialized in 1948 with 
the sweeping antireligious campaign 
marked by the confiscation of church 
property and arrest of clergymen in- 
cluding Cardinal Wyszynski, who was 
placed under house arrest. He declared 
publicly that he would oppose any at- 
tempt to interfere with the religious 
freedom of Poland. 

In reference to these events, Pope 
John Paul II stated: 

It is a faith that always went forward and 
never wavered. You faced prison and hard- 
ships. Everything stood against you, but the 
good of the people always came first. 

More recently, the cardinal met with 
Lech Walesa in September of 1980 and 
gave his full support to the independ- 
ent union and its sister group, the 
farm union, but careful to remind 
them of the danger if they pushed the 
Government too far. 

The cardinal was a firm believer in 
gradual change as the only possible 
means by which prosperity would be 
achieved. The rare combination of 
support for legitimate demands and 
stressing the need for Christian values 
helped strengthen the ties between 
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the Catholic Church and the Polish 
people. 

Cardinal Wyszynski’s influence and 
credibility in his church and among 
his people were strong enough to re- 
strain militants as they tried to push 
Walesa and Communist Party leader 
Stanislaw Kania in opposing direc- 
tions. Cardinal Wyszynski became ar- 
biter between the independent labor 
movement and the Communist Party 
leaders. 

The massive outpouring of support 
from his fellow Poles is a tribute to 
the spiritual strength of the Polish 
people, a vast majority of whom are 
practicing Catholics in an atheistic 
state. 

Recently the Buffalo Evening News 
quoted PAP, the official Polish news 
agency, as saying of Cardinal Wys- 
zynski: 

The great Polish patriot whose beacon 
was the motto that to know how to unite 
and not break apart is the supreme wisdom, 
a man particularly sensitive to the moral 
needs of society who saw the needs for coop- 
eration with the state in the name of the 
patriotic unity of the nation and its spirit- 
ual and material well being. 

Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski has 
made a place for himself in the history 
of not only Poland but also of the 
world. While he is now a part of that 
history, his life and principles will con- 
tinue to inspire and guide Poland and 
her people as they look to the future. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point in the 
Recorp, I would like to insert the fol- 
lowing editorial from the June 6, 1981, 
Am-Pol Eagle of Buffalo, N.Y., which 


capsulizes Cardinal Wyszynski’s con- 
tribution to peace and stability in 
Poland. 


CARDINAL'S DEATH MARKS END OF AN ERA 

An era of determined leadership has come 
to an end in Poland. Stefan Cardinal Wys- 
zynski, the man who led the Polish people if 
not the Polish nation, through three dec- 
ades of turbulence died last week after a 
long illness. He was 79 years of age. 

It has only been a few years since the 
world has become fully aware of the impact 
Cardinal Wyszynski had on the Polish 
nation. The elevation to the papacy of his 
close personal friend, Karol Cardinal Woj- 
tyla, and the fight of the Polish people for 
human rights over the past year are the 
events which made Cardinal Wyszynski an 
internationally known figure. Yet, his con- 
tributions to peace and stability in Poland 
have spanned three decades and are clearly 
the most significant factors in the develop- 
ment of the Polish nation and the Catholic 
Church under Communist rule. 

It was Cardinal Wyszynski who kept the 
Catholic Church flourishing in the face of 
strong Communist opposition, particularly 
during the Stalinist era of the early 1950's. 
It was also Cardinal Wyszynski who realized 
from the lessons of Hungary and Czechoslo- 
vakia that violent confrontation with the 
Communist regime would only result in the 
needless shedding of Polish blood and bring 
the intervention of the Soviet Union. The 
delicate balance he maintained as Primate 
of Poland, leading the deeply devout Polish 
people, is what shaped the Polish nation 
into what it is today. 
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There is little doubt that the victories won 
by Solidarity over the past year would not 
have been possible without the strength of 
the Catholic Church and the leadership of 
Cardinal Wyszynski. The Primate is now 
gone but his deeds will live on forever.e 


IMPROVING UNITED STATES 
RELATIONS WITH MEXICO 


HON. CLAIR W. BURGENER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1981 


Mr. BURGENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
distinguished President of the United 
Mexican States, His Excellency Jose 
Lopez Portillo, left our Nation’s Capi- 
tal yesterday, June 9, after what ap- 
pears to be lengthy and productive dis- 
cussions with President Reagan and 
other high administration officals. All 
reports indicate we may well be enter- 
ing a new, desperately needed, and 
dramatically improved relationship 
with our neighboring country to the 
south. As President Lopez Portillo 
stated so emphatically, genuine 
mutual respect is the only foundation 
upon which to build a solid and mutu- 
ally advantageous relationship. I 
firmly believe that under President 
Reagan's leadership, we have begun to 
build such a foundation. One of the 
most serious problems between our 
two countries is illegal immigration. 
This problem has been virtually ig- 
nored by the Congress and previous 
administrations. This problem cries 
out for solution. I have introduced 
comprehensive legislation on this sub- 
ject in this the 97th Congress, as well 
as in several Congresses past but have 
never even been given the privilege of 
a public hearing before the committee 
of jurisdiction in the House. 

On Friday, June 5, 1981, one of Cali- 
fornia’s leading daily newspapers, the 
San Diego Union, published a most 
timely and thought-provoking editori- 
al on this subject entitled “Orderly 
Immigration.” The editorial, in its en- 
tirety, follows my remarks and I com- 
mend it to all readers of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcoRD who seek an orderly 
and humane solution to this great 
problem. 

{From the San Diego Union, June 5, 1981) 

ORDERLY IMMIGRATION 

After some years of drift and uncertainty, 
the United States appears finally to be 
ready to confront the immigration issue, a 
problem that is simultaneously one of the 
most pressing and perhaps the most neglect- 
ed on the national agenda. 

The Reagan administration’s decision to 
push for immigration reform is supported 
by widespead concern in Congress and 
across the country. A Gallup Poll last No- 
vember showed 91 percent of the public be- 
lieves we should “make and all-out effort to 
stop” illegal immigration. And small 
wonder. An estimated 500,000 to 1 million 


entered illegally last year; illegal aliens in 
this country are estimated to number be- 
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tween 3 and 6 million. In addition, total 
legal admissions of immigrants in 1980 ex- 
ceeded 800,000—almost double the annual 
average during the last decade. 

Beyond the challenge of these unassimi- 
lated millions, as those of us who reside in 
borderlands know better than others, is the 
human tragedy of immigrants being preyed 
upon by thieves and smugglers and, in some 
cases, being exploited in U.S. sweatshops. 
The only way to minimize such suffering 
and extortion is to bring jobs and immi- 
grants together within a legalized frame- 
work. 

When President Carter’s tentative immi- 
gration initiative was stymied by the com- 
bined opposition of hardliners on the one 
hand who demanded a closed door, and 
those on the other hand who opposed 
almost any reform, he appointed the fact- 
finding Select Commission on Immigration 
and Refugee Policy headed by the Rev. Dr. 
Theodore M. Hesburgh, president of the 
University of Notre Dame. After two years 
of work, the Commission issued its findings 
and recommendations last March. 

The Reagan administration has wisely 
used the report as a foundation upon which 
to construct its own national immigration 
policy. The President's Task Force on Immi- 
gration and Refugee Policy, headed by At- 
torney General William French Smith, re- 
cently completed its assessment of the 
Select Commission’s report and has just 
made its summary recommendations to 
President Reagan. Some of these changes 
are already incorporated in pending con- 
gressional legislation on immigration, which 
is entitled the Immigration and National Se- 
curity Act. 

Mr. Reagan has not announced which of 
these recommendations he intends to pro- 
mulgate as U.S. immigtation policy. He is 
delaying out of deference to Mexican Presi- 
dent Jose Lopez Portillo, who will meet with 
him in Washington next week. The immi- 
gration issue is certain to be a major subject 
of discussion. 

Despite the absence of an official an- 
nouncement at this time, reliable advance 
reports provide an outline of the adminis- 
tration’s forming immigration policy. There 
are six broad proposals: 

Strengthen the Border Patrol, which has 
only 2,100 agents stationed along the 2,000- 
mile border, and no more than 400 on duty 
at any one time. The long-neglected Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service would 
also be provided with a complete computer 
system. 

We have long favored this reinforcement 
about which there can scarcely be any 
debate. 

Grant amnesty for undocumented aliens 
on a two-tiered basis: Those who have lived 
permanently in the United States for at 
least five years prior to January 1980 could 
remain as permanent aliens. Temporary- 
worker status would be granted those resid- 
ing here for at least three years. 

We believe aliens who elect to stay should 
take steps toward naturalization; the others 
would depart when their temporary status 
expires. 

We are convinced there is no recourse to 
general amnesty for undocumented aliens 
who have settled here; few Americans could 
countenance the uprooting and deportation 
of millions of persons from this country. 

Make workers responsible for proving 
their legal status. Those who use false docu- 
ments could be punished. Counterfeit-resist- 
ant Social Security cards would be one of 
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the work-identifications for all workers. 
Such a card can be very effective. 

Penalize employers of four or more em- 
ployees who knowingly and willfully hire il- 
legal aliens. They would be subject to civil 
fines of $500 to $1,000 for each illegal alien 
so employed. Moreover, the Department of 
Labor would more strictly enforce laws cov- 
ering worker rights, including minimum 
wage and other benefits. 

Although punishment for employers is 
one of the most controversial of these rec- 
ommendations, it has solid support from the 
Select Commission and in Congress through 
pending legislation. The Task Force report 
states that without employer sanctions, 
there is no chance of illegal worker control 
short of sealing the U.S.-Mexican border, 
which alternative has no rational support. 

Institute a pilot guest-worker program to 
admit 50,000 temporary workers annually 
for stays of up to nine months, 

We favor this plan because it is at least a 
step in the right direction. But the suggest- 
ed number appears to be unrealistic. Why 
not let the number of guest workers be 
flexible, subject to the jobs that need to be 
filled in this country? 

Double the legal immigration from 
Mexico and Canada from 20,000 to 40,000 
persons a year. But this expansion would be 
within an overall limit of 420,000 immi- 
grants a year, plus a limit of 50,000 refugees 
unless Congress and the President agree to 
accommodate more because of an emergen- 
cy. 
We favor this proposal. 

One part of the proposed quota reshuf- 
fling would eliminate the current visa pref- 
erence for brothers and sisters of U.S. citi- 
zens; these visas would go instead to inde- 
pendent Mexican and Canadian citizens 
under their expanded quotas. 

It seems to us this careful synthesis of im- 
migration reform could be a basis for an or- 
derly, humane approach that offers some 
semblance of legalized order over a current- 
ly uncontrolled immigration situation. At 
the same time, it is sufficiently generous 
and flexible in its amnesty provisions to 
avoid the coloration of repression. We be- 
lieve these recommendations, therefore, 
conform with President Reagan's recent 
statement to Mexican editors that our 
border should be a meeting place and not a 
line separating us.”@ 


SOVIET ENERGY AND THE 
FUTURE OF THE WEST—PART II 


HON. JOHN LeBOUTILLIER 


OF NEW YORK 
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Mr. LEBOUTILLIER. Mr. Speaker, 
on Tuesday, June 9, 1981, I inserted 
into the Congessional Recorp the first 
part of an advanced copy of a forth- 
coming article soon to appear in Policy 
Review, a quarterly journal published 
by the Heritage Foundation. Entitled 
“Soviet Energy and the Future of the 
West,” authors Steven C. Goldman 
and Wayne A. Schroeder underscore 
the critical importance of Soviet 
energy developments to Western secu- 
rity and set forth a positive realistic 
approach to Western energy needs. 
Part II of that article follows: 
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Tue LURE OF THE PERSIAN GULF 


The Soviet Union has had a traditional 
geopolitical interest in the Persian Gulf 
which transcends the current world energy 
crisis. Ever since the days of Peter the 
Great, Russia has sought access to warm 
water ports in that crossroads region. Given 
the growing importance of this area to 
Western economies in recent times, its stra- 
tegic value to the Soviet Union has certainly 
increased. Indeed, the political and econom- 
ic leverage that would be available to 
Moscow if they could control or Finlan- 
dize” a key portion of the oil producing 
Near East could be substantial. U.S.S.R. 
dominance in that region would enable 
them to tear apart the Western alliance by 
having the U.S. and its allies compete for 
Soviet manipulated oil supplies. In short, 
the Soviets need no domestic energy crisis 
to be profoundly interested in this area. Al- 
though a domestic oil crunch may make the 
region marginally more attractive, the key 
issue regarding security of the Gulf must be 
seen in the context of the credibility of the 
Western deterrent and not in terms of 
energy equipment sales. 

The Soviet Union has consistently sought 
to expand its power and influence in areas 
where Western resistance is preceived to be 
low and indigenous opposition to be relative- 
ly weak. Soviet penetration of the Near East 
and adjacent areas has been successful 
where the U.S./Western security network 
was insufficient. Recent examples include 
Angola. Afghanistan, Ethiopia, and South 
Yemen. However, Moscow has traditionally 
avoided a direct confrontation course with 
the U.S. or its allies in areas it knows we 
consider essential to our security—the areas 
they are fully persuaded we will defend. 

Misunderstandings regarding our inten- 
tions have yielded sorry results in the past. 
The most noteworthy example is in the case 
of Korea when Secretary Acheson noted 
that the country was outside the U.S. de- 
fense perimeter. It did not take long for the 
Soviets to pick up on this mistake and ask 
their North Korean puppets to attack the 
South. Once the Soviets discovered that the 
U.S. was prepared to defend South Korea, 
they disassociated themselves from the con- 
flict as quickly as possible and left Kim Il- 
sung and the Communist Chinese with the 
task of fighting the United States. On the 
other hand, incidences of firm U.S. resolve 
to prevent Soviet or proxy intervention 
have often been successful. The clearest 
recent example was in the 1973 October 
Middle East war when former President 
Nixon put U.S. military forces on worldwide 
alert given the prospect of a Soviet inter- 
vention. The purpose of the alert was served 
and the Soviets did not enter into the foray. 

Given the strategic importance of the 
Near East, it is absolutely imperative that 
the U.S.S.R. does not get the false impres- 
sion that the oil producing states are soft 
spots, ripe for probing. Selling the U.S.S.R. 
energy technology and equipment, with the 
hope that this may keep it sated, could ac- 
tually give the Soviets the impression that 
we are unwilling or unable to defend our 
vital interests by other means. 

U.S. efforts to extract a quid pro quo from 
Moscow in return for expanded trade and 
technology transfers have been unsuccess- 
ful. This approach has not served to pro- 
mote East-West interdependence nor has it 
served to moderate Soviet geopolitical be- 
havior. Instead, we have witnessed a relent- 
less Soviet arms build up, Soviet strategic 
penetration of the Near East and Africa as 
well as the invasion of Afghanistan. A U.S. 
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decision to retain past export policies will 
only serve to convince the Kremlin that 
America is not serious about defending its 
position in the world when its security inter- 
ests are threatened. Conversely, a change in 
our export policies would constitute a firm 
display of U.S. resolve. The Soviets have 
limped along under very unfavorable condi- 
tions in the past and can face an oil crisis at 
home if they are persuaded that the costs of 
imperialist policies in the Persian Gulf are 
higher than the costs of enduring an energy 
squeeze which many countries are facing. 


APPROACHES TO OPEC 


The U.S. should not mislead itself into be- 
lieving that the oil producing states of the 
Persian Gulf have any affinity for us. How- 
ever, rather than meekly accepting a subser- 
vient role and earning their contempt as so 
many Western leaders have done, it should 
be possible to deal with them on the basis of 
mutual self-interest: “the enemy of my 
enemy is my friend.” For too long, Western 
leaders in general, and U.S. officials in par- 
ticular, have adopted the attitude that the 
oil producers hold all the trump cards and 
that the West must passively accept its sub- 
ordinate position, unable to influence cir- 
cumstances or events. This attitude must 
change. It is imperative that the oil-consum- 
ing states of the West persuade the oil-pro- 
ducing states of the Persian Gulf that coop- 
eration is essential to withstand the 
common threat. In order to succeed in this 
diplomacy, we must adopt an activist pos- 
ture. 

First, we should emphasize to the oil pro- 
ducing states that the Soviet Union (whom 
many of them consider to be a loathsome 
“godless” regime) represents the chief 
threat to their security. Western nations 
have never interfered with their religious 
practices and have been paying fantastic oil 
bills without threats or coercion. 

Second, we should emphasize that the 
U.S.S.R. has a strong interest in expanding 
its power in the region and is already taking 
advantage of every opening available. 
Unless the Western countries are able to in- 
crease their military deterrent in the region, 
the day may soon come when the Soviets 
will feel bold enough to attempt a direct in- 
tervention. As Soviet energy problems 
become more severe, the oil producing Per- 
sian Gulf will become an even more attrac- 
tive target than it currently is. Once under 
Soviet domination, it will be virtually impos- 
sible for anyone to dislodge them. The Af- 
ghanistan experience should indeed be so- 
bering. 

Third, the Persian Gulf states cannot 
defend themselves against the U.S.S.R., re- 
gardless of the amount of military hardware 
the West may provide them. The Soviets 
would easily win any battle against Gulf oil 
producing states fighting alone. The only 
way to deter the Soviet Union is to make it 
obvious that a confrontation in the Persian 
Gulf would involve the West. 

Fourth, since the oil producing states 
need the West as much as we need them, it 
does not make sense for them to adopt pric- 
ing policies designed to bankrupt those who 
are protecting the area from Soviet inter- 
vention. If Western economies are in dire 
conditions, they will not be able to increase 
military budgets to the extent necessary to 
deter the looming Soviet threat. Therefore, 
pricing policies which will undermine West- 
ern economies do not serve the long term in- 
terests of the oil producing countries. 
Indeed, it is the health of the Western 
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economies and our ability to pay that gives 
OPEC oil the value it currently commands. 


WILL SOVIET SHORTAGES AFFECT WORLD 
MARKETS? 


The impact of the coming Soviet oil pro- 
duction decline upon the world market 
should not be dismissed, but neither should 
it be overstated. The U.S. S. R. s ability to 
make substantial oil purchases on the world 
market will be severely circumscribed be- 
cause of hard currency shortages and limit- 
ed quality products for barter. The Soviets 
will be compelled to cope with their oil 
problems by reducing their consumption 
growth and/or reducing exports to their 
CMEA clients. (By 1985, it can be expected 
that Soviet oil sales to hard currency mar- 
kets will be severely curtailed or perhaps 
eliminated regardless of Western technol- 
ogy transfer policy. Therefore, the direct 
impact of a Soviet oil shortage on our allies 
who currently purchase U.S.S.R. petroleum 
should not be a consideration. Their de- 
pendence on Soviet oil will be minimal at 
that time.) 

Almost half of Soviet hard currency earn- 
ings are currently generated by oil sales. In 
1978, the U.S.S.R. sold 1.2 MMB/D for hard 
currency and received $5.7 billion of total 
earnings of $13.2 billion. In 1979, the 
U.S.S.R. reduced its oil sales for hard cur- 
rency to under 1 MMB/D but increased its 
earnings to about $9 billion of a total of 
$19.5 billion receipts. The U.S.S.R. was a 
price taker rather than a price setter and 
able to increase its profits due to OPEC 
price increases. Without this hard currency 
flow, Moscow's financial position would be 
severely strained. As they continue to expe- 
rience problems in their oil industry, the So- 
viets will be forced to make very difficult al- 
location choices between domestic consump- 
tion, concessionary exports to CMEA part- 
ners and exports for hard currency. Under 
almost any reasonable U.S.S.R. oil produc- 
tion/consumption scenario for the coming 
decade, it seems clear that the U.S.S.R. will 
be compelled to phase out oil exports to the 
West because their domestic requirements 
and the minimum needs of their CMEA cli- 
ents will have to come first. Without this 
hard currency flow, the U.S.S.R. will not be 
in a favorable position to purchase large 
quantities of OPEC oil at market prices. Al- 
though the Soviets profit from OPEC price 
increases today, the day will soon come 
when this will not be the case. 

During the 1970s, the Soviet Union in- 
creased its oil consumption from 5.15 MMB/ 
D to about 8.6 MMB/D and not once during 
this period did their annual consumption 
decline (see Table 2). Since the Soviets do 
not have a significant private transportation 
sector (as we do in the United States), their 
discretionary use of oil is more limited, as is 
their potential for conservation. Indeed, oil 
has been primarily used to fuel the Soviet 
industrial base and provide for the almost 
theological principle of economic growth. 
During the 1980s, the U.S.S.R. will not be 
able to continue the oil consumption trend 
established in the previous decade. (If they 
did, they would consume almost 11 MMB/D 
by 1985.) Given the limited oil output that 
they will have available domestically, cou- 
pled with their constrained hard currency 
position, it is quite possible that Soviet oil 
consumption will not increase at all during 
the 1980s. Such a scenario will help create 
substantial economic and social difficulties 
for the U.S.S.R., a prospect that is not in- 
imical to Western interests. 
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SOVIET OIL PROSPECTS 


The Five Year Plan for 1981-1985, which 
has recently been released, projects that 
U.S.S.R. oil production will increase from 
the present level of about 12.0 MMB/D to 
12.4-12.8 MMB/D by 1985. This projection 
indicates that the U.S.S.R. is expecting a 
significant deceleration of its oil production 
growth. (During the 1976-80 period, Soviet 
oil production increased from 10.39 MMB/D 
to the 1980 level of about 12 MMB/D.) How- 
ever, it should be pointed out that the Sovi- 
ets have not had a good record in recent 
times of fulfilling their official oil targets. 
The 1980 target was originally pegged at 
12.8 MMB/D but was revised downward to 
12.1 MMB/D. 

During the next five years, many Western 
analysts believe that Soviet oil production 
will peak and possibly decline unless they 
quickly discover new fields near existing in- 
frastructure. (Inexpensive and easily acces- 
sible sources West of the Urals are being 
rapidly depleted and the Soviets must now 
look to West Siberia to compensate for the 
declining output of other regions and pro- 
vide additional increments to increase over- 
all national production.) 

Although the U.S.S.R. may indeed have 
substantial additional oil resources in West 
Siberia and elsewhere, it seems likely that 
major new discoveries will be in permafrost 
regions and offshore areas. The Soviets 
have at times referred to Siberia as a “raft 
floating upon a sea of oil.“ However, even if 
this is the case, massive investments and 
huge front-end capital outlays will be re- 
quired to exploit this elusive oil treasure 
chest. The long-term prospects for Soviet oil 
are uncertain. The prospects for the early 
and mid-1980s are not good. 


Table 2.— U.S. S. R. oil consumption 
Million b/d 


Source: CIA International Energy Statistical 
Review, March 31, 1981, p. 25. 


If we assume that U.S.S.R. oil production 
in 1985 will be about 10 MMB/D and that 
the Soviets are able to hold oil consumption 
at 1980 levels (about 9 MMB/D), this would 
leave them with an export capacity of about 
1 MMB/D. Given the high priority that the 
Kremlin places on the political reliability of 
its CMEA partners, most, if not all, of this 
excess would probably go to them. And this 
would represent a significant decline in level 
of oil deliveries the CMEA countries are 
currently obtaining from the U.S.S.R. As 
former CIA Director Stansfield Turner 
noted, “There will be strong pressure to 
force Europe to share the oil shortage . . .” 
Other plausible scenarios could be devised 
in which consumption/production patterns 
are marginally altered. But in any event, 
the Soviet oil picture is not bright. The 
prospects for Eastern Europe are even 
dimmer, because they are already oil im- 
porters. 

As noted previously, we do not wish to 
completely dismiss the impact of the Soviet 
oil crisis upon the world market. Surely, the 
Soviets will seek to use their available finan- 
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cial resources to purchase petroleum if the 
crunch becomes extreme. They will no 
doubt seek to expand gold and arm sales. 
However, given the prospect of evaporating 
oil revenues, it is difficult to envision a sce- 
nario in which they will be major competi- 
tors with the West for OPEC oil on market 
terms. 


CONGRESSIONAL VIGIL FOR 
SOVIET JEWRY 


HON. MARTIN 0. SABO 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1981 


@ Mr. SABO. Mr. Speaker, it is an 
honor to participate in the congres- 
sional vigil for Soviet Jewry. The pre- 
dicament of the Soviet Jews in Russia 
is one for which we, as Americans, 
have great compassion. The search for 
freedom is the cornerstone of our 
great Nation. 

I call to your attention the plight of 
Abe Stolar, a retired translator from 
Moscow, his wife, Gita, and their son, 
Mikhail. 

In May 1975, Abe Stolar and his 
family applied for and received exit 
visas. They sold their apartment and 
shipped all of their belongings to 
Israel. On their way to board the air- 
craft leaving the Soviet Union, they 
were stopped. Their visas were rescind- 
ed on the pretext that Gita Stolar had 
been doing secret work in her capacity 
as a chemical engineer. When they re- 
turned to Moscow the local housing 
authority put them in an unfurnished 
apartment belonging to someone else. 
They are now faced with the possibil- 
ity of eviction. Only after continued 
fighting were their pensions returned 
1 year later. 

In the past 6 years Abe Stolar and 
his family have lived without proper 
clothing, beds or bedding, and the doc- 
uments essential for life in the 
U.S.S.R. Stolar’s rights as a disabled 
war veteran have been denied. The So- 
viets refuse to register his family as 
aliens with the right to live and work, 
and also refuse to make any statement 
as to why they are still denying the 
Stolars their visas, 7% years after Gita 
Stolar stopped working. 

In August 1980 Abe Stolar wrote: 

Talk of my wife’s “secrecy” as the reason 
for holding us is not valid, since she has al- 
ready been retired seven and a half years; 
their advertised limit for keeping people of 
top secrecy is five years. The place where 
my wife worked confirmed that she had not 
been doing secret work. Without that con- 
firmation we could not possibly have re- 
ceived exit visas. Moreover, we were official- 
ly told that my wife’s secrecy would be 
lifted, so that we could leave, in June 1977. 
Even after that, we are held hostage. 


The story of Abe Stolar is not un- 
common. It is my hope that with our 
continued efforts the Stolar family 
may soon be allowed to emigrate to 
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Israel. I am committed to their en- 
deavor and I urge my colleagues to 
join me in support of that goal.e 


DEFER JUDGMENT ON MIDEAST 
SITUATION 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1981 


@ Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. Mr. Speak- 
er, the situation in the Mideast has 
become considerably more tense as a 
result of events over the weekend. I 
rise to suggest that my colleagues 
defer any judgment of the actions 
taken by any of the participants in 
that lamentable and unsettled con- 
flict. Surely, all reasonable men of 
good will pray for an early and satis- 
factory resolution of differences in 
that troubled part of the world. 

As Americans, and in particular as 
Members of Congress, we have a re- 
sponsibility to avoid precipitous judg- 
ments or actions as the result of Isra- 
el's attack on the Osirak nuclear reac- 
tor near Baghdad. 

I, for one, am somewhat distressed 
at the instant analysis and offhand 
verdicts rendered by many armchair 
critics around the country. Of particu- 
lar concern is the assertion that Israel 
was not justified in taking the actions 
which it did. 

I join my friend and distinguished 
colleague from New York, Mr. Kemp, 
in suggesting that officials in the ad- 
ministration may not yet have suffi- 
cient information to reach such a con- 
clusion. 

Mr. Speaker, I would suggest that 
before we attempt to make any judg- 
ments, we stop to consider the circum- 
stances which confront Israel, and re- 
flect on what our decision may have 
been had we been faced with similar 
circumstances. 

I note with considerable interest the 
remarks of Senator Cranston, of Cali- 
fornia, a member of the other body’s 
Committee on Foreign Relations. Mr. 
CRANSTON stated in a news interview 
following announcement of the raid, 
that his committee had information 
which led them to believe the Iraqi fa- 
cility in question was designed and 
built for the purpose of producing nu- 
clear arms and, further, that it was ex- 
pected that the Iraqis would be capa- 
ble of producing such weapons before 
the end of the year. Such intelligence 
information, if correct, would be of 
vital concern to every nation which 
has an interest in avoiding the intro- 
duction of nuclear weapons into that 
part of the world. One would also 
expect it to be of immediate and vital 
concern to both Iran and Israel, the 
latter having been publically designat- 
ed by Iraqi President Saddam Hussein 
as the target for that facility’s prod- 
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uct. In short, based on available evi- 
dence, there is little question about 
the capabilities of the Osirak reactor. 

Moreover, Mr. Speaker, Iraq signed 
the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty, 
a solemn international agreement 
which she willfully violated when she 
committed herself to this course. In 
addition, therefore, to her rejection of 
negotiations in favor of armed force, 
when she aggressively invaded Iran 
without warning, she demonstrated an 
equally cavalier disregard for solemn 
treaty obligations among the commu- 
nity of civilized nations by seeking to 
develop a nuclear capability with the 
stated bellicose intention to use it 
against the State of Israel. 

Mr. Speaker, in calling for all of us 
to maintain an open mind in assessing 
the Israeli action, I would only ask my 
colleagues to reflect back on the 
events of October 1962, when Presi- 
dent Kennedy had obtained informa- 
tion about rapid progress in the con- 
struction of facilities for basing offen- 
sive nuclear missiles in Cuba. There is 
no dispute that those missiles were to 
be directed at the United States. After 
assessing available intelligence data, 
President Kennedy and his advisers 
made a decision to take decisive mili- 
tary action to remove that threat 
before the missiles became operation- 
al. The risk of confrontation with the 
Soviet Union, which could have led to 
a full nuclear retaliatory response by 
the United States, existed. Who would 
argue that this dangerous preventive 
step was not in the best interests of 
the United States? 

Mr. Speaker, it is not my purpose to 
analyze in detail every facet of this sit- 
uation. I am sure that over the next 
few weeks we will be subjected to all 
manner of analysis and argument over 
the purposes and consequences of this 
action. One would only hope that as 
this debate proceeds all of us will ob- 
jectively evaluate the circumstances 
and the choices facing Israel, our most 
reliable ally in the Mideast. One 
should also keep in mind the history 
surrounding Israel's struggle for 
peaceful existence and legitimate rec- 
ognition by its neighbors. In this way, 
all of us may gain a deeper under- 
standing of, and make a constructive 
contribution to the resolution of, this 
erisis. 


THE 20TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL 


HON. DON BONKER 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1981 


@ Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, this 
month marks the 20th anniversary of 
Amnesty International. Those of us 
who believe that the human rights of 
all individuals, no matter where they 
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live, is precious and must be protected 
and defended at all costs can feel great 
satisfaction in celebrating this anni- 
versary. 

Amnesty International is one organi- 
zation that has succeeded in helping 
over 15,000 prisoners of conscience in 
the last 20 years. In a recent column 
for the Washington Post, Coleman 
McCarthy wrote: 

* + > this is one group that can be counted 
to remain fiercely outspoken on the advoca- 
cy of human rights. Its fervor on behalf of 
political prisoners in jails in a list of coun- 
tries from Albania to Zambia isn’t likely to 
rise and fall into styles of boldness one year 
and “quiet diplomacy” the next * * * It isa 
tireless and invaluable friend of people who 
are jailed, abducted, tortured, or executed 
because their governments object to their 
way of thinking. 

Amnesty International, which was 
awarded the Nobel Peace Prize in 
1977, is one of the world’s few organi- 
zations that brings people together to 
confront successfully tyrants, repres- 
sive regimes, and oppressors, no 
matter their stripe. 

Next Monday evening at the Jeffer- 
son Memorial, Amnesty International 
U.S.A. plans to issue a “Declaration of 
Conscience and Commitment.” This 
declaration is to remind all govern- 
ments of their responsibility to protect 
persons from imprisonment for politi- 
cal and other beliefs. It is also intend- 
ed to protect all persons from torture 
or other cruel, inhumane, or degrading 
treatment as long as these individuals 
have neither used nor advocated vio- 
lence. 

I commend to the attention of my 
distinguished colleagues Coleman 
McCarthy’s column, “A 20-Year Vigil 
Against Terror,” and the text of Am- 
nesty International’s Declaration of 
Conscience and Commitment. 

A 20-YEAR VIGIL AGAINST TERROR 
(By Colman McCarthy) 

In 1968, when I was writing occasional ar- 
ticles for The New Republic, the magazine's 
editor, Gilbert Harrison, asked me for a 
piece on Amnesty International. He said he 
had only a general idea of its purposes but 
knew nothing of the specifics and that prob- 
ably few of the magazine’s readers knew 
either. 

It was an accurate assessment. Amnesty, 
then only seven years old, was a tiny organi- 
zation with little money, few staff workers 
and even less prominence. Its office in 
Washington was a chaotic cramming of sec- 
ondhand file cabinets, piled-up mail and 
bookshelves sagging with dossiers sent from 
the organization’s headquarters in London. 

On the wall, amid the clutter, was a dan- 
gerous document, one that, if you were to 
call a crowd and read out loud on the main 
street corner of any of several dozen world 
capitals, might land you in prison: the 
United Nations’ Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. 

Amnesty International is 20 years old this 
week, an anniversary worth celebrating be- 
cause this is one group that can be counted 
on to remain fiercely outspoken on th advo- 


cacy of human rights. Its fervor on behalf 
of political prisoners in jails in a list of 
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countries from Albania to Zambia isn't 
likely to rise and fall into styles of boldness 
one year and “quiet diplomacy” the next. In 
the 13 years since I first visited an Amnesty 
office, nothing I have learned about this or- 
ganization has changed my first impres- 
sions. It is a tireless and invaluable friend of 
people who are jailed, abducted, tortured or 
executed because their government objects 
to their way of thinking. 

The founder of Amnesty was Peter Benen- 
son, a British lawyer who wrote an article 
for the London Observer in 1961 calling for 
public support in the creation of a group 
that would write letters to governments 
that were holding prisoners of conscience. 
Today’s Amnesty officials call that “an 
amazing ambition.” 

But the vision took. People joined. Money 
came in. In 1970, Amnesty’s international 
budget was about $100,000. It employed 19 
staff workers and was in 27 countries. By 
1980, its budget had grown to $4 million, its 
staff to 150, and it was in 39 countries. The 
winning of the Nobel Peace Prize in 1977 
was a boon for the group’s visibility, but by 
then the group was well known by every 
government that depends on repression to 
keep itself in power. 

In 20 years, Amnesty has become much 
more than a collection of mere letterwriters. 
Its 2,200 volunteer groups may come to the 
aid of political prisoners in any of a dozen 
ways: legal assistance to the prisoners, fis 
nancial support to their families, monitor- 
ing trials, publicizing cases of torture, con- 
ducting vigils in front of embassies or pris- 
ons and sending reliable information to the 
London headquarters for the organization's 
annual report. 

These reports are a library of horror. 
There are “corrective labor colonies” in the 
Soviet Union for political dissenters. Amnes- 
ty says it “still has not heard of a single 
case in which a Soviet court has acquitted 
anyone charged with political or religious 
offenses.” In Uruguay, which has at least 
1,500 political prisoners, “insulting behav- 
ior” is a crime. In 1978, Amnesty received re- 
ports of Uruguayan “prisoners having to 
pay up to three U.S. dollars to cover the 
cost of each day spent in prison.” In South 
Africa, there is “a commitment to greater 
ruthlessness in dealing with real or per- 
ceived enemies of the state.” Vietnam has 
many thousands held in reeducation 


camps. 

With the suffering so global and incalcula- 
ble, Amnesty is almost forgetful about 
taking credit for its successes. In the 1980 
report, it is only on the next to the last line 
of the last page that we learn that from 
May 1979 to April 1980, 1,729 prisoners who 
had been monitored by Amnesty groups 
were released. 

In the United States, Amnesty is occasion- 
ally criticized for being selective: being 
tougher, say, on Botha of South Africa than 
on Castro of Cuba. The charges are un- 
founded. Amnesty’s impartiality is impecca- 
ble. The group is esteemed because it has 
deftly avoided politics while at the same 
time defending and comforting the victims 
of politicians. 


DECLARATION OF CONSCIENCE AND 
COMMITMENT 

(Issued by Amnesty International U.S.A., at 

the Candlelight Gathering, Jefferson Me- 

morial, June 15, 1981) 

PREAMBLE 

The thirty articles of the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights provide that every- 
one has the right to life, liberty and security 
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of person, to equality before the law with- 
out discrimination, to a fair and public trial, 
to be presumed innocent before proven 
guilty, to freedom of movement, to freedom 
of thought, conscience and religion, to free- 
dom of opinion and expression, and to free- 
dom of peaceful assembly. It declares that 
no one shall be held in slavery, no one shall 
be subjected to torture or to cruel, inhuman 
or degrading treatment or punishment and 
that no one shall be subjected to arbitrary 
arrest, detention or exile. The declaration 
also establishes that everyone has the right 
to a nationality, to marry, to own property, 
to take part in the government of his or her 
country, to work, to receive equal pay for 
equal work, to receive just and favorable re- 
muneration, to enjoy rest and leisure, and 
to have an adequate standard of living and 
education. The declaration further stipu- 
lates that everyone has the right to form 
and join trade unions and the right to seek 
asylum from persecution. 

Of particular concern to Amnesty Interna- 
tional are the following four articles of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights: 

Article 5. No one shall be subjected to tor- 
ture or to cruel or degrading treatment or 
pusnishment. 

Article 9. No one shall be subjected to ar- 
bitrary arrest, detention or exile. 

Article 18. Everyone has the right to free- 
dom of thought, conscience and religion; 
this right includes freedom to change his re- 
ligion or belief, and freedom, either alone or 
in community with others and in public or 
private, to manifest his religion or belief in 
teaching, practice, worship and observance. 

Article 19. Everyone has the right to free- 
dom of opinion and expression; this right in- 
cludes freedom to hold opinions without in- 
terference and to seek, receive and impart 
information and ideas through any media 
and regardless of frontiers. 

Although many nations have incorporated 
the different articles of the declaration into 
their national legislation, it is primarily a 
statement of principles with an appeal to 
“every individual and every social organiza- 
tion” to promote and guarantee respect for 
the freedom and rights it defines. It was 
never the intention that member states of 


the United Nations should formally ratify- 


the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
Membership in the United Nations is, how- 
ever, often considered to be an implicit ac- 
ceptance of the principles of the declara- 
tion. Furthermore, one-third of the world’s 
governments are now legally bound to re- 
spect and promote human rights through 
their ratification of the international 
human rights Covenants which are the 
elaboration of the declaration in treaty 
form. It should also be noted that under the 
Charter of the United Nations, member 
states are pledged to take joint and separate 
action to promote universal respect for, and 
observance of, human rights and fundamen- 
tal freedoms. This is a legal obligation. The 
declaration is an authoritative statement of 
what those human rights and fundamental 
freedoms are. 

In this twentieth anniversary year of Am- 
nesty International, our members continue 
to participate as individuals within the 
structure of our worldwide movement work- 
ing for individuals elsewhcre in the world 
whose rights under Amnesty International’s 
limited mandate have been violated. 

We rededicate ourselves to the basic 
human rights found in the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights and to the specific 
mandate of Amnesty International. Let us 
call on our friends and neighbors, our fami- 
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lies and our professional colleagues; let us 
call on all citizens of the United States of 
America to join us in pledging agreement 
and action to protect and defend the human 
rights of every individual wherever they 
may be. 

DECLARATION OF CONSCIENCE AND COMMITMENT 


We call upon local, state, and national 
governmental officials to work for the re- 
lease of colleagues—and all other persons— 
who are imprisoned for their political be- 
liefs, provided they have neither used nor 
advocated violence; 

We call upon religious leaders and mem- 
bers of their congregations to help in ending 
imprisonment or assassination of those of 
any faith because of their beliefs or their at- 
tempts to foster non-violent social change 
and equality; 

We call upon professional associations and 
their members to speak out on behalf of 
their colleagues—and all other persons— 
who are arbitrarily detained in prison or 
mental institutions because of their profes- 
sional activities, such as defending unpopu- 
lar causes, protesting torture, or freely 
speaking and writing their opinions; 

We call upon trade unionists to support 
workers—and all other persons—who are 
kidnapped, tortured or executed because of 
their efforts to organize for economic ad- 
vancement and equality; 

We call upon members of the business 
community to assist those engaged in com- 
merce—and all other persons—who are 
being imprisoned on the basis of their politi- 
cal or economic opinions; 

We call upon teachers and students at all 
educational levels to work on behalf of their 
colleagues—and all other persons—impris- 
oned for exercising their right of intellectu- 
al inquiry. We also call upon teachers and 
students to foster an awareness of human 
rights in schools and universities. 

And we call upon every individual to un- 
dertake the commitment to work for the re- 
lease of those imprisoned because of their 
political, religious, or other conscientiously 
held beliefs or by reason of their ethnic 
origin, sex, color, or language, provided they 
have neither used nor advocated violence; to 
advocate fair and early trials for all political 
prisoners; to seek the abolition of the death 
penalty; and to eliminate torture or other 
cruel, inhuman or degrading treatment or 
punishment in any circumstance. 


CARTER TYREE PARK 
HON. WILLIAM LEHMAN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1981 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 6, a very special park was dedi- 
cated in North Miami Beach. The 
Carter Tyree Park is named after the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. William Carter 
Tyree. It is more than a memorial to a 
beloved son. It is a gift of beauty to 
the entire community. 

After the North Miami Beach City 
Council agreed to name the park after 
his son, Bill Tyree and his family put 
in long hours of work to make the 
park as beautiful as possible. The fol- 
lowing article from the Miami Herald 
describes this labor of love, and by in- 
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serting it into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, I hope to express my own 
gratitude and admiration for their 
work. 
[From the Miami Herald] 
JOKE BLOSSOMS Into SPECIAL PARK 
(By Pamela Noel) 


William Carter Tyree and Hazel Fazzino 
had a standing joke. 

“Mr. Tyree used to tease me about the 
little parks and things that I always wanted 
[to name after people],” said Fazzino, a 
North Miami Beach resident. 

On Jan. 13, William Carter Tyree’s 32- 
year-old son and namesake, died at home in 
his sleep of a heart attack. 

Not long afterward, Fazzino went before 

the North Miami Beach City Council mem- 
bers, told them about the joke and Tyree’s 
loss and asked that they name a park after 
him. 
“I was really upset when his son passed 
away,” said Fazzino, who has known the 
elder Tyree for 18 years. “I had thought 
this would be a great memorial that Bill 
could have and see and treasure.” 

The council agreed to name after Tyree a 
small piece of land that sits in front of First 
Baptist Church of North Miami Beach, 1490 
NE 162nd St., where Tyree is a deacon. 

But there was something else in Tyree’s 
heart. 

He asked that the park be named instead 
after his late son, William Carter Tyree Jr. 

Everyone always called the elder Tyree 
Bill. The younger was known as Carter. “We 
were like two peas in a pod,” said Tyree, 
who lives at 1332 NE 157th St. 

Two weeks ago, a new redwood sign went 
up proclaiming the triangular-shaped land 
sandwiched between NE 15th Avenue, NE 
162nd Street and Miami Drive, as Carter 
Tyree Park. 

“I thought it was real nice for them to 
show that much respect for me,” Tyree said 
of the council. 

After the council gave him the park, 
Tyree made a promise. 

“When I get through with this park,” he 
told the council, “it’s going to be the pret- 
tiest one in North Miami Beach.” 

Turning the park from a sand- and weed- 
filled lot into a blooming shrine in honor of 
his son, became a labor of love for Tyree, 62 
and Florence, 59 his wife of 41 years. 

Even Tyree’s 10-year-old grandson, 
Johnny, and 80-year-old mother-in-law, 
Ruby Irene Mears, pitched in, hauling flow- 
ers and digging holes. 

The city put new sod on the ground, 
paved a walkway through the small park 
and planted eight black olive trees for 
shade. But it was Tyree who toiled over a 
triangular-shaped garden of blooming 
dianthus plants, some of which are used to 
form the initials C. T. He planted the petu- 
nias, sea grape shrubs, croton, marigolds 
and periwinkles to thrive in the noonday 
sun. 

Every day people stopped to ask what he 
was doing. On Saturdays especially, they 
stopped to watch and compliment. Some of- 
fered to help. 

Now, four months and $500 later, Carter 
Tyree Park is nearly finished. 

“It’s too bad people can’t get interested 
enough to have more things like this,” said 
Tyree. 

On June 6, the four remaining Tyree chil- 
dren, friends and other relatives, will gather 
at the park for dedication ceremonies. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
REMEMBERING BRAVE JURI 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1981 


@ Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, Juri Kukk, an Estonian dissi- 
dent, died recently in the Soviet 
Union. Juri Kukk was an enlightened, 
courageous man, a credit to the nation 
of Estonia, and an inspiration to all 
who have ever struggled to uphold and 
protect basic human liberties. In rec- 
ognition of Mr. Kukk, I believe it is ap- 
propriate to enter into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD an article by Mr. David 
K. Willis that appeared in the May 6, 
1981, issue of the Christian Science 
Monitor: 
REMEMBERING BRAVE JURI 
(By David K. Willis) 

Lonpon.—At home I have a pair of gloves, 
thin, brown, ordinary. They are not mine. 
They belonged to a hero, one of the bravest 
men I have ever met. 

Now I cannot return them. Their owner 
has just passed on, in a Soviet prison camp, 
in the Gulag Archipelago, in the frozen 
northern plain of Russia, in the region of 
Murmansk. 

This article is written in his memory: a 
mild, slightly built, unassuming, intelligent, 
and honest man called Juri Kukk. He died 
because his eyes were opened to the kind of 
totalitarian control the KGB and the Com- 
munist Party exercise in the Soviet Union 
and in his beloved homeland of Estonia. 

For many years he worked quietly as an 
inorganic chemist in Estonia. For 12 years 
he was even a member of the Communist 
Party. But he spent a year studying at an 
institute just outside France (1975-76), and 
when he returned home, he was a different 
man. 

I met him first in the depths of a dreary 
winter (1979-80) in an icy, deserted Moscow 
park. It was so cold we could hardly stand 
still. I invited him, and his colleague Mart 
Niklus, back to our apartment, gave him 
some tea, listened to his quiet determination 
and his courage. 

He is not so well known as Andrei Sak- 
harov or Anatoly Shcharansky. He won no 
Nobel prizes or world headlines. To me, he 
epitomized the unshakeable faith of an indi- 
vidual in freedom. Eventually, he died for 
that faith on March 27, 1981. He was 40. 

His funeral, such as it was, was attended 
by his wife Silvi, five friends, and 25 KGB 
agents in the bleakness of Vologda, 400 kilo- 
meters east of Leningrad. His grave bears no 
name, just his prison number—23781. His 
widow has no photograph of it: KGB agents 
tore away the camera a friend used at the 
funeral, and exposed the film. 

Juri told me he could no longer accept 
communist propaganda statements when he 
returned from France. The party said life in 
Estonia was wonderful: his own eyes told 
him it was the opposite. He felt he could no 
longer remain a member of the party. He 
wrote a brief note to local party headquar- 
ters, resigning. He thought it was a mere 
formality, and that he could live and work 
as before. 

He was thunderstruck to come home one 
day and find Silvi had been visited by men 
in plain clothes who bullied her by saying 
he would be put into a psychiatric ward 
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unless he withdrew his resignation. Persecu- 
tion increased. The more it did, the more 
unyielding he became. He lost his teaching 
job. 

Eventually he joined forces with another 
dissident, Mark Niklus, who had been bat- 
tling the authorities since graduating from 
university. 

Niklus, a square, burly, passionate man 
with darting eyes and the nervous manner 
of one always watching for the KGB, was 
with Juri when we met in the park. Both 
spoke good English. Both described condi- 
tions in Estonia, nationalist rallies, and a 
statement Niklus had signed the previous 
year calling for Baltic independence. 

Later they gave me copies of statements 
signed by Baltic dissidents opposing the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan and support- 
ing a boycott of the Moscow Summer Olym- 
pics of 1980. They wanted me to quote 
them. 

The last time I met Juri was when I drove 
him in my car along the Sadovoye ring road. 
Three minutes after leaving the car he was 
picked up by the KGB and held for three 
days without being charged. 

Sent back to Tartu, he telephoned me 
from a public booth to say how astonished 
he had been at the sight of the KGB flout- 
ing normal rules of detention. He had been 
thrown in a cell with drunks. A statement 
attesting to his answers had been signed by 
two “witnesses” whom he later discovered in 
the cell with him—prisoners plucked out of 
jail to sign a statement they knew nothing 
about. 

He was deported from Moscow for staying 
in the city longer than three days (techni- 
cally an offense) even though he would 
have been home in time if he had not been 
detained. 

A month later he was arrested in Tartu. 
Silvi and his small son and daughter were 
distraught. The children were shouted at, 
victimized by schoolmates while teachers 
stood by, watching. 

Eventually Juri was charged with dissemi- 
nating fabrications defaming the Soviet 
system. Niklus was arrested on a more seri- 
ous charge April 29. 

For months the KGB tried to force Esto- 
nian doctors to certify Juri mentally de- 
ranged. They refused. The KGB incarcerat- 
ed him in the notorious Serpsky psychiatric 
institute in Moscow. He went on a hunger 
strike. So did Niklus. 

From Jan. 5 to 8 in Tallinn, capital of Es- 
tonia, both men were tried together. Both 
refused to speak. At the end, Juri bowed to 
Silvi and promised to continue his hunger 
strike, then in its 41st day. 

He was sentenced to two years in a labor 
camp (Niklus, a second offender, received 10 
years and five more of internal exile). On 
March 27 this year, Juri succumbed in the 
Gulag, still refusing food, still fighting for 
the ideals the Soviet state denies.e 


REPLACE INTERIOR SECRETARY 
WATT 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1981 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, 
when one has been as intimately in- 
volved with the environmental move- 
ment, as I have been, the actions of 
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Secretary of the Interior Watt take on 
a special meaning. I find it hard to 
recall when our Nation’s environment 
has had to face such a ruthless official 
foe. 

I join with the Sierra Club’s enu- 
meration of the following assaults Mr. 
Watt has made upon the environment: 

Gutted the Council on Environmental 
Quality—leaving it a mere shadow, with a 
staff of a half-dozen or so; 

Rescinded Carter’s order restricting the 
export of hazardous materials; 

Stated his intent to allow oil and gas pro- 
duction on wildlife refuges and wilderness 


Advocated turning urban national recrea- 
tion areas over to the states; 

Applauded the administration's decision 
to virtually abolish the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund which is used to acquire 
park lands—Mr. Watt also opposes new na- 
tional parks and wants Congress to redirect 
this fund into park management; 

Approved directives to the Park Service to 
allow snowmobiles in Sequoia National 
Park, in violation of its own regulations; 

Opened offshore areas to oil and gas leas- 
ing that had been excluded by the Carter 
Administration after lengthy public hear- 
ings; 

Gathered around him in the Administra- 
tion a group of top level appointees who ex- 
emplify his reckless disregard for the envi- 
ronment; 

Told a group of park concessioners that if 
they had problems, he would get rid of the 
problem or the personality, whichever is 
quicker; 

Ordered the Office of Endangered Species 
to suspend some proposed endangered spe- 
cies listings; 

Advocated bypassing the legitimate law- 
making process, instead using the budget 
process. (“We will use the budget system to 
be the excuse to make major policy deci- 
sions,” he said); 

Urged the Administration to sabotage the 
Law of the Sea treaty; 

Abolished the Heritage Recreation and 
Conservation Service; 

Dropped negotiations with Canada over a 
treaty on migratory caribou; 

Said he would change National Park Serv- 
ice policy regarding management of boating 
in the Grand Canyon and in virtually the 
same breath said, “There is no way you 
could get me on an oar-powered raft.”; 

Interfered with Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment (BLM) efforts to control overgrazing 
on the public lands; 

Tried to take the congressional preroga- 
tive of deciding which of the BLM areas 
under consideration for wilderness should 
not be protected; 

Weakened policy on protecting BLM areas 
under study for wilderness; 

Postponed action on environmental provi- 
sions of the Alaska Lands Act while empha- 
sizing accelerated development of oil and 
gas production provisions; 

Said, “The Department of the Interi- 
or * * must be * the Amicus for the 
minerals industry in the court of Federal 
policy making”; 

Fired about 30 Interior Department attor- 
neys who were doing essential work on pro- 
tecting federal lands and resources; 

Pushed for funding cuts for the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, which will cripple its pro- 


grams; 
Suspended efforts to enforce the acreage 
limits on federal water project recipients; 
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Supported the acceleration of new water 
project construction in the West; and 

Abolished the Tahoe Federal Coordinat- 
ing Council. 

Clearly, these offenses will have far- 
reaching ramifications for the ecologi- 
cal health of our Nation for genera- 
tions. He has already done irreparable 
damage—he must be stopped. Secre- 
tary Watt has little regard for our pre- 
cious environmental resources. He 
does not see the exploitation of our 
air, water, and land for monetary gain 
as an injustice. 

If we are to protect our resources 
and our future, we must speak out 
against this man. It is for this reason, 
then, that I will be calling upon my 
colleagues in the House to join with 
me in a petition to President Reagan 
urging him to dismiss Mr. Watt and to 
resist moves that embody his policies. 

Friends of the Earth, an organiza- 
tion with matchless credentials in 
working toward preserving our envi- 
ronment, has begun to circulate the 
petition printed below. I urge my col- 
leagues to join me in endorsing this 
effort, as well as putting your name 
along with mine on the congressional 
petition to President Reagan. 


DEFEND Our REsouRCcES—REPLACE INTERIOR 
SECRETARY WATT 
A PETITION TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 

We petition you under the First Amend- 
ment of the Constitution to protect our na- 
tion’s environment by seeking the dismissal 
of Secretary of the Interior James G. Watt. 
He is undermining conservation goals sup- 
ported by a vast majority of the American 
people. He is seeking to ignore decades of 
legislation designed to protect natural re- 
sources. Our heritage of national parks, wil- 
derness areas, refuges, rivers, wildlife, and 
desert lands is coming under systematic 
attack, and Secretary Watt is the Adminis- 
tration’s principal advocate of these destruc- 
tive policies. 

We firmly support the policies this coun- 
try has developed for managing the protec- 
tion of our natural resources; they need to 
be strengthened, not weakened. We risk 
losing our natural heritage unless Mr. Watt 
is dismissed. Please make his removal your 
highest priority and resist legislation em- 
bodying his policies.e 


GLEANED CROP CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO CHARITABLE ORGA- 
NIZATIONS 


HON. LES AuCOIN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1981 


@ Mr. AuCOIN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing legislation which aids 
individuals who have a particularly 
hard time coping with high food 
prices—yet does so without creating a 
costly Federal bureaucracy. The bill 
makes a significant contribution to 
providing a healthy diet for the low 
income, elderly, and disabled by offer- 
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ing a tax advantage to farmers who 
donate gleaned crops to charitable or- 
ganizations. 

Individuals on fixed incomes do not 
have much money to spend on food. 
They are forced to keep within a tight 
budget. 

Food prices rose 10 percent during 
1980. Senior citizens spend more than 
30 percent of their budget on food. A 
typical low-income family of four 
makes $14,000 but spends 31 percent 
of that on food. This is hardly enough 
to maintain a nutritious diet and pay 
other bills at the same time. 

Where is assistance going to come 
from? Government aid is not always 
adequate. The food stamp program 
and other nutrition programs are 
facing severe budget reductions. 
Gleaning is one answer for help. Tax 
incentives encourage farmers to par- 
ticipate in gleaning to get the food to 
the truly needy. 

This legislation amends the Internal 
Revenue Code to offer farmers a 10- 
percent tax credit against their income 
taxes for contributions of crops to 
charitable organizations. 

Tax incentives currently are availa- 
ble for corporations but not for the 
small farmer. Farmers had this advan- 
tage until 1969 when Congress acted 
to limit the deduction to the costs that 
he incurred in the production of the 
crop. However, contributions of 
needed goods declined with the pas- 
sage of the 1969 Tax Reform Act and 
Congress gave this advantage to corpo- 
rations, but not individual farmers. It 
is now time to give farmers similar 
treatment. 

Similar legislation has been adopted 
by Oregon and several other States. 
Its aim, and its result, has been the 
creation of gleaning and food redis- 
tribution programs throughout the 
country. 

Gleaning is the process of hand har- 
vesting crops left behind after mecha- 
nized harvest or which remain unhar- 
vested because of adverse marketing 
conditions. A large quantity of this 
food now rots in fields and orchards 
when it could be taken and distributed 
to needy, individuals. Crops which can 
be readily gleaned include all fruits, 
vegetables, berries, and nuts. 

The success of gleaning programs 
has been tremendous. In Oregon, for 
example, over 1 million pounds of pro- 
duce were gleaned in 1980 and distrib- 
uted to more than 13,000 individuals. 
Not only were low-income people the 
recipients of this food but so were ap- 
proximately 5,000 senior citizens and 
handicapped individuals. 

This legislation has bipartisan sup- 
port. Joining me as original cosponsors 
are my colleagues Congressmen 
AUSTIN MURPHY, RON WyYDEN, NEWT 
Gincricu, Tony CorELHO, WILLIAM 
LEHMAN, DALE KILDEE, DANIEL AKAKA, 
and Jim Weaver. In the other body, 
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Senator Mark HATFIELD is introducing 
a similar bill and we are working to- 
gether to see that the House and 
Senate act during this Congress to en- 
courage our Nation's farmers to 
donate gleaned crops to charitable or- 
ganizations. 

It also enjoys the backing of several 
hunger organizations. Bread for the 
World and the Second Harvest Food 
Bank is supporting my bill as well as 
the Oregon Gleaning Consortium, the 
Maryland Food Committee Inc., and 
the California Grey Bears. I am ex- 
pecting to hear from other groups 
soon. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
tax incentive. It encourages farmers 
across the Nation to give food assist- 
ance to the needy. Not only will the 
hungry be helped but so will the farm- 
ers.@ 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 
HON. L. A. (SKIP) BAFALIS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1981 


Mr. BAFALIS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to take this opportunity to note that 
due to an illness in my family I was 
unable to be present for five recorded 
votes taken early Tuesday afternoon. 
Had I been present, I would have 
voted for the Chair’s approval of the 
Journal; for the suspension of the 
rules and passage of both H.R. 3240, 
National Telecommunications and In- 
formation Administration authoriza- 
tion, and H.R. 3239, Federal Commu- 
nications Commission authorization; 
for the House to resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House for 
consideration of H.R. 3462, Depart- 
ment of Justice authorizations; and 
for the amendment to H.R. 3462, of- 
fered by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. CoLLINs) which prohibits the use 
of agency funds authorized under this 
legislation to enforce school busing.e 


TRIBUTE TO SOL AND TAMARA 
GOLDSTEIN 


HON. TOM LANTOS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1981 


@ Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, today I 
wish to pay tribute to an outstanding 
American who over the years has ex- 
emplified the finest traditions of cour- 
age, hard work, and generosity of our 
national spirit. 

Sol Goldstein made his way to free- 
dom during World War II and led the 
dangerous life of an underground 
guerrilla fighter in the struggle 
against the Nazis. 

He came to this great country in 
1948. Imbued with the traditional vir- 
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tues of hard work, ethical conduct, 
and community service, Sol succeeded 
in building a full life for himself and 
for his family; a model business enter- 
prise which provided good jobs for 
hundreds; and an honored place in his 
community as a philanthropist of na- 
tional stature. 

His fighting spirit as a guerrilla is 
still very much part of his makeup. 
His outstanding leadership frustrated 
the plans of a new generation of Nazis 
in his beloved Skokie, Illinois—an act 
for which all freedom-loving men and 
women acknowledge a debt to him. It 
was appropriate that the President of 
the United States should honor Sol in 
the White House for his dedication to 
the principles of freedom and justice 
on this planet.e 


EL SALVADOR: WHY NOT 
NEGOTIATE 


HON. GERRY E. STUDDS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1981 


Mr. STUDDS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
probably no more irresponsible aspect 
of the administration's policy toward 
El Salvador than its complicity with 
the Salvadoran military in resisting 
negotiations with the opposition. The 
shortcomings of this aspect of our 
policy were discussed eloquently by 
former Ambassador to El Salvador, 
Robert E. White, in an article in yes- 
terday’s Washington Post. I recom- 
mend it highly to my colleagues and 
ask that it be reprinted here. 
{From the Washington Post, June 9, 19811 
Ex SALVADOR: WHY Not NEGOTIATE? 
(By Robert E. White) 


(The writer, former ambassador to El Sal- 
vador, is a senior associate at the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace.) 

The poverty of this administration’s 
policy toward El Salvador becomes clearer 
every day. The government of El Salvador is 
going nowhere. The violence continues. The 
reforms have stopped. The economy is foun- 
dering. The extremes are gathering 
strength. Yet the only response from this 
administration has been to discourage diplo- 
matic initiatives from friendly governments, 
to spin tall tales about massive arms ship- 
ments from Nicaragua and to point the Sal- 
vadoran military toward search and destroy 
missions against campesino towns suspected 
of containing guerrillas. 

To a government pleading for economic 
assistance to carry out its reform programs, 
we have provided unneeded armaments. To 
a people crying out for an end to the vio- 
lence, we have furnished unwanted military 
advisers. To moderate civilian and military 
leaders trying desperately to contain the 
slaughter practiced by the security forces, 
we have given an abandonment of our 
human rights policy and a justification for 
government-sponsored terrorism. To friend- 
ly governments seeking to encourage a ne- 
gotiated solution, we have trumpeted unsup- 
portable charges of a “textbook case of indi- 
rect armed aggression by communist 
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powers.” And to world leaders who believed 
that the United States had finally learned 
that counterrevolution is not an adequate 
response to a people determined to trans- 
form their country, we have responded with 
Cold War rhetoric. 

If U.S. policy toward El Salvador contin- 
ues to exclude a political solution to that 
country’s tragic civil war, the inexorable 
result will be to drive the moderate ele- 
ment—the Christian Democrats—from the 
government. This has long been the objec- 
tive of the economic elites that regard the 
commitment of the Christian Democrats to 
profound reform as far more dangerous 
than the threat posed by the guerrillas of 
the far left. 

The Reagan administration has thrown its 
weight behind a military solution to the Sal- 
vadoran tragedy. This has forced the Chris- 
tian Democrats to equivocate regarding 
their long and strongly held position in 
favor of a negotiated solution to the con- 
flict, and threatens their ability to govern. 
Two public examples that bear witness to 
the Christian Democrats’ commitment to 
negotiation come to mind. 

In October 1980, the bishop of San Salva- 
dor, Arturo Rivera y Damas, speaking in the 
name of the entire episcopate, offered to 
mediate between the government and the 
Democratic Revolutionary Front (FDR). 
While the FDR turned its back on the bish- 
ops’ initiative, the government immediately 
accepted the mediation offer. A few weeks 
later, at a ceremony in the headquarters of 
the Organization of American States, For- 
eign Minister Fidel Chavez Mena stated un- 
equivocally the government's willingness to 
“meet with all groups and sectors at the ne- 
gotiating table.” 

It is important to be clear on this essential 
point. The Christian Democrats want to 
enter into negotiations with the FDR. It is 
the Salvadoran military that opposes any 
accommodation with the left, preferring in- 
stead to kill them with the assistance of our 
arms and our military advisers. Unless the 
United States uses its influence in favor of 
negotiation, the Christian Democrats have 
no choice but to temporize. They are not 
powerful enough to move the military 
toward a political solution without the solid 
backing of the United States. The Christian 
Democrats’ only hope is that the nations of 
Western Europe, and this hemisphere will 
persuade the United States to adopt a more 
responsible and humane course. 

It is not only the Reagan administration 
that treats the Christian Democrats as ex- 
pendable. Leaders of the FDR have persis- 
tently underestimated the importance of 
the Christian Democrats. FDR President 
Guillermo Ungo has spoken contemptuously 
of President Napoleon Duarte and other 
party leaders, describing them as nothing 
more than a facade for repression. This is 
both factually wrong and morally unfair. 
Men such as junta member José Antonio 
Morales Erhlich and Minister of Planning 
Atilio Vieytez, as well as Duarte and Chavez 
Mena are authentic democrats committed to 
a new deal for their country. More than the 
others, perhaps, Duarte may be tempted to 
use every device available to stay in office 
even after any real hope of transferring 
power from the military to the civilian insti- 
tutions of the country has disappeared. 

Ultimately, however, Duarte is a disci- 
plined Christian Democrat. Should the 
party decide to leave the government, he 
will comply. And there is solid evidence of a 
sentiment building within Christian Democ- 
racy that the party can expect no support 
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from the Reagan administration and would 
do well to leave the government in order to 
salvage what they can of its reputation. 
When Minister Atilio Vieytez said publicly 
that, while he did not dress in olive drab, he 
was as much a revolutionary as any guerril- 
la, he spoke for the great majority of the 


y. 

The government of El Salvador contains 
worthy people, both uniformed and civilian. 
It also contains some of the most brutally 
repressive military in the world. Although 
the FDR counts many committed democrats 
in its ranks, it also contains armed guerrillas 
led by Marxist-Leninists who are guilty of 
unacceptable violence. It may be that any 
negotiation would both drive hard-line mili- 
tary elements into opposition to the govern- 
ment and induce some Marxist-led guerrilla 
groups to break away from the FDR. Both 
results should be welcomed. The repressive 
elements of the military, which regularly 
torture and kill, constitute a fatal weight 
around the neck of the government. The 
FDR must also decide which route it 
favors—negotiations, guarantees and elec- 
tions, or a continuation of armed struggle. 
Each side must face the reality that it con- 
tains extremist elements which cannot be 
assimilated. 

In a recent message to his confreres, the 
director general of the Jesuits, Pedro 
Arrupe, said, “Even when Christians recog- 
nize the legitimacy of certain struggles and 
do not exclude revolution in situations of 
extreme tyranny that have no other solu- 
tion, they cannot accept that the privileged 
method for ending struggle is struggle itself. 
They will rather seek to promote other 
methods of social transformation calling for 
persuasion, witness, reconciliation.” 

Profound words. World leaders who pro- 
fess Western values should indeed prefer 
negotiations over violence. It is therefore 
discouraging that the Reagan administra- 
tion has set its face against a political solu- 
tion for El Salvador. If it continues to 
follow this course it will alienate not only 
the Western community of nations but also 
the crucial civilian component of the gov- 
ernment of El Salvador. For the Christian 
Democrats are not only tough, pragmatic 
politicians, they are also idealists who have 
more in common with much of the FDR 
leadership than they do with those whom 
professor Thomas J. Farer eloquently and 
correctly condemned as “an alliance of cor- 
rupted soldiers, industrialists and landown- 
ers [who] would rather fight to the last 
worker, peasant, politician and priest than 
accept reform.“ 


OPPOSED TO SALE OF AWACS 
TO SAUDI ARABIA 


HON. BARBARA MIKULSKI 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1981 


@ Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to express my strong opposition to the 
administration’s proposed sale to 
Saudi Arabia of AWACS and various 
pieces of advanced equipment for the 
F-15 jet fighters. 

First, I am very disturbed that this 
sale represents a breach of a solemn 
promise that our Government gave. In 
1978, when the United States original- 
ly sold the F-15 jets to Saudi Arabia, 
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our Government promised that no sale 
of offensive equipment to Saudi 
Arabia would ever be made. This 
promise was made not only to the 
State of Israel, but also to the Con- 
gress. In my view, a promise made is a 
promise kept. By breaching our com- 
mitment, we would be putting into 
doubt any other commitments our 
Government has given in the past or 
will make in the future. 

In addition, I am very concerned 
about the threat this sale represents 
to the security of Israel. This equip- 
ment would, for example, be a vital 
new asset in any pan-Arab attack 
against Israel, giving the Arab nations 
far broader offensive capabilities. It is 
my sincere hope, Mr. Speaker, that 
the administration will reverse its deci- 
sion on this vital issue. 


STATEMENT ON INTRODUCTION 
OF H.R. 3794—LEGISLATION TO 
AMEND THE INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE OF 1954, TO PRO- 
VIDE INCENTIVES FOR EM- 
PLOYEE STOCK OWNERSHIP 
PLANS 


HON. SAM GIBBONS 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1981 
Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, on 


behalf of myself and Mr. FRENZEL, I 
have introduced a bill, H.R. 3794, 


titled the Expanded Ownership Act of 
1981. This bill represents a bipartisan 


attempt to bring out the best in our 
free enterprise system. 

Private property is the cornerstone 
of the American way of life, yet few 
Americans own an appreciable owner- 
ship stake in the productive might of 
the U.S. economy. The incentives in 
this bill are designed to strengthen 
our free enterprise system by making 
it possible for more Americans to own 
a personal stake in that system. 

In a July 1974 speech to the Young 
Americans for Freedom, Ronald 
Reagan pointed to the historical prec- 
edent for a policy of expanded owner- 
ship and warmly endorsed the unique- 
ly American opportunity that such a 
policy represents: 

Over one hundred years ago, Abraham 
Lincoln signed the Homestead Act. There 
was wide distribution of land and they 
didn’t confiscate anyone’s already owned 
land. They did not take from those who 
owned and give to others who did not own. 
It set the pattern for the American capital- 
ist system. We need an Industrial Home- 
stead Act. I know that plans have been 
suggested in the past and they all had one 
flaw. They were based on making present 
owners give up some their ownership to the 
nonowners. Now this isn’t true of the ideas 
that are being talked about today. Very 


simply, these business leaders have come to 
the realization that it is time to formulate a 
plan to accelerate economic growth and pro- 
duction and at the same time broaden the 
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ownership of productive capital. The Ameri- 
can dream has always been to have a piece 
of the action. 

A policy of expanded ownership can 
reinvigorate our free enterprise system 
by insuring that more Americans will 
experience the interest and the incen- 
tive of ownership. Tax incentives cur- 
rently under study are designed to en- 
courage increased productivity 
through increased investment. Those 
incentives are important. However, we 
should supplement those incentives 
with incentives for those who will 
build, operate and maintain those in- 
vestments. 

Not surprisingly, this policy has 
broad bipartisan support. For exam- 
ple, Hubert Humphrey explained his 
support of expanded ownership in a 
letter to the editor of the Washington 
Post not long before his death: 

Throughout my career as a public servant, 
I have viewed full employment as a top pri- 
ority goal for this country. And I continue 
to do so. But I recognize that capital, and 
the question of who owns it and therefore 
reaps the benefit of its productiveness, is an 
extremely important issue that is comple- 
mentary to the issue of full employment. I 
see these as twin pillars of our economy: 
Full employment of our labor resources and 
widespread ownership of our capital re- 
sources. Such twin pillars would go a long 
way in providing a firm underlying support 
for future economic growth that would be 
equitably shared. 


In order to encourage American 
business to utilize ownership-broaden- 
ing financial techniques, the Internal 
Revenue Code now contains incentives 
for the establishment of employee 
stock ownership plans—more popular- 
ly known as ESOP's. 

After studying this ownership issue 
and examining various techniques for 
expanding ownership, the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee concluded in its 
1976 annual report: 

To provide a realistic opportunity for 
more U.S. Citizens to become owners of cap- 
ital, and to provide and expanded source of 
equity financing for corporations, it should 
be made national policy to pursue the goal 
of broadened capital ownership. 


With enactment of the Tax Reduc- 
tion Act of 1976, Congress made clear 
its interest— 

in encouraging employee stock own- 
ership plans as a bold and innovative 
method of strengthening the free private 
enterprise system which will solve the dual 
problems of securing capital funds for nec- 
essary capital growth and of bringing about 
stock ownership by all corporate employees. 

Several States have also shown an 
interest in expanded ownership by en- 
acting legislation to encourage the use 
of ESOP financing. Maryland, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, and New Jersey, now 
have laws favorable to ESOP’s. Similar 
legislation was recently introduced in 
Delaware, Massachusetts, and Virgin- 
ia. 

California, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, 
Maine, New Jersey, New York, and 
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Pennsylvania, have all provided finan- 
cial and other assistance for ESOP 
buyouts of companies. In addition, 
Federal assistance to ESOP companies 
over the past 7 years has included 
loans and loan guarantees from a vari- 
ety of Federal agencies. 

More recently, the Small Business 
Development Act of 1980 encouraged 
the Small Business Administration to 
provide financing for ESOP compa- 
nies. ESOP’s were also made a condi- 
tion of Federal financial assistance to 
Conrail, the Chrysler Corp., and 
others. 

These State and Federal initiatives 
represent a return to incentive eco- 
nomics. In the case of economic devel- 
opment policy, the ESOP provides a 
way to get more bang for the buck 
from increasingly scarce development 
dollars. It also creates the circum- 
stances in which an assisted company 
is more likely to survive. 

In terms of motivation, the merit of 
an ESOP-targeted economic policy can 
be easily summarized: ownership 
counts. It summons up a common de- 
termination to succeed. It creates a cli- 
mate wherein a unity of interest and 
incentive can emerge. If a company 
succeeds, its success is widely shared, 
and its eventual success or failure is 
placed in the hands of those upon 
whom its success or failure will largely 
depend. 

This bill continues this Federal sup- 
port of expanded ownership by provid- 
ing additional incentives for compa- 
nies to finance their growth and their 
transfers in ownership in such a way 
that employees will own a stake in the 
companies for which they work. Com- 
monsense suggests that as we enact in- 
centives for new productive invest- 
ment we should simultaneously enact 
incentives designed to tap the produc- 
tive energies of those who will be 
working with that new capital. 

AN OWNERSHIP APPROACH TO PRODUCTIVITY 

Although increased productivity has 
a generally positive ring to it, for the 
average hourly employee increased 
productivity suggests that the compa- 
ny—and its stockholders—will benefit 
at his or her expense—for example, 
through speedups or through job inse- 
curity due to automation. Louis Harris 
conducted a nationwide poll several 
years ago for the National Commission 
on Productivity on the attitudes 
toward productivity among 1,578 
American families. The key finding in- 
dicated that over 70 percent of hourly 
wage earners felt that management 
and stockholders benefited a great 
deal from increased productivity, 
while less than 20 percent felt that 
wage earners themselves benefited. 

It will be difficult to create a climate 
conducive to productivity gains unless 
employees are rewarded and not pe- 
nalized for increased productivity. The 
commonsense inference is clear: When 
employees themselves become stock- 
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holders, their attitudes toward produc- 
tivity will change. Thus, if we are look- 
ing to get the highest return from in- 
centives for new capital investment, 
those incentives should be coordinated 
with incentives for employees stock 
ownership. 

Several recent surveys of companies 
with employee ownership have dis- 
closed a consistent pattern of in- 
creased productivity. For example, a 
1977 report on employee-owned com- 
panies by the Survey Research Center 
at the University of Michigan found 
that companies with a substantial 
degree of employee ownership are 
more profitable than comparable, con- 
ventionally owned firms. They also 
found that the more equity the em- 
ployees own, the more profitable the 
company. 

In a similar finding, a 1980 survey of 
229 ESOP companies by the Journal 
of Corporation Law at the University 
of Iowa School of Law disclosed that 
the productivity of ESOP companies is 
higher than the national average. In 
addition, a study of employee-owned 
plywood cooperatives in the Pacific 
Northwest found that their average 
output exceeded industry productivity 
levels by more than 30 percent. 

As the 97th Congress turns its legis- 
lative attention to productivity-orient- 
ed tax incentives, we should remember 
the close correlation between produc- 
tivity and employee ownership. Just as 
the company with employee owner- 
ship will have an advantage over a 
conventionally owned competitor, so 
too should the U.S. economy enjoy a 
competitive advantage with a national 
policy of expanded capital ownership. 

WHOSE PRODUCTIVITY? 

The benefits of Government-stimu- 
lated economic growth have tradition- 
ally trickled down through higher 
wages, expansion in the number of 
jobs, and the availability of increased 
tax revenues to fund expanded social 
programs. Unfortunately, the long- 
term direct benefits of this growth 
accrue to a surprisingly small percent- 
age of Americans. 

For example, research by the Joint 
Economic Committee as part of its 
1976 ownership study disclosed that 50 
percent of the market value of individ- 
ually owned corporate stock in the 
United States is held by just 1 percent 
of the U.S. population, and 6 percent 
own more than 80 percent. 

Similarly, 1 percent of Americans re- 
ceive 47 percent of all dividends. The 
committee also cited a 1972 study indi- 
cating that 55 percent of American 
households have a net worth of less 
than $10,000, and 12 percent—or 1 in 
every 8—have a net worth of $1,000 or 
less. 

These findings are supported by a 
more recent study conducted by 
Martin Feldstein at the National 
Bureau of Economic Research. This 
study provides what is perhaps the 
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most disturbing indictment of the cur- 
rent state of our private property 
economy. Dr. Feldstein and his col- 
leagues found that for the majority of 
American families, their most impor- 
tant wealth is now their entitlements 
under our pay-as-you-go social security 
system. 

U.S. tax policy should operate so as 
to be more supportive of our private 
property approach to economic mat- 
ters. It is a shortsighted strategy for 
our private enterprise system to so 
structure its affairs that the most im- 
portant wealth held by the bulk of 
Americans is a promise that their chil- 
dren will be taxed on their behalf. Our 
long-term tax strategy should not be 
one that leaves most Americans de- 
pendent for their subsistence on a 
system under which they give to each 
other under Government duress or 
take from each other with Govern- 
ment assistance. 

The drift in the direction of ever- 
increasing Government transfer pay- 
ments simply must be reversed. In 
1960, these payments to individuals to- 
taled 26.4 percent of total budget out- 
lays; by 1980, they had skyrocketed to 
more than 50 percent; $27 billion were 
paid out in 1960; by 1980, these costs 
had risen to more than $284 billion. 

During the past 20 years, our popu- 
lation has increased by only 23.3 per- 
cent. The Federal budget, however, 
has risen 528 percent. One of every six 
working Americans is currently em- 
ployed at taxpayer expense, and the 
Labor Department reports that during 
1979, one out of every three new jobs 
was created in the public sector. In 
1960, the Federal Government's pay- 
roll was less than $13 billion; it is now 
$75 billion. 

Reversing these trends will not be an 
easy task. As a modest first step, this 
bill suggests that the private sector be 
encouraged to finance its capital re- 
quirements in such a way as to pro- 
mote the economic self-sufficiency of 
an everexpanding number of American 
households. 

The best way to reduce Government 
spending over the long term is to 
reduce the need for Government 
spending. Thus, this bill suggests that 
as we enact incentives for expansion of 
the Nation’s investment base, we 
should also enact incentives for expan- 
sion of the Nation’s ownership base. 

PRIVATE SECTOR SOLUTION 

If we are to have a self-sustaining 
economic system and one in which 
Government plays only a minor role, 
the private sector must itself begin to 
play a greater role in promoting the 
economic independence of American 
households. 

The American people need and de- 
serve a chance to own a stake in the 
American economy—and economy of 
their own making. President Reagan’s 
analogy to the Homestead Act is par- 
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ticularly apt. One hundred and twenty 
years ago, agricultural land was our 
most important form of productive 
capital and the Federal Government 
took steps to insure that a broad base 
of Americans had an opportunity to 
own a capital estate. 

Those willing to work the land for a 
5-year period could own it. The incen- 
tives in this bill parallel that prece- 
dent. For example, employees general- 
ly earn their vested interest in their 
stock in an ESOP by working with a 
company for a period of years. 

The Homestead Act analogy is ap- 
propriate for another reason as well. 
The United States, more than any 
other Nation, recognizes the indisput- 
able interplay between economic 
rights and political rights. 

At present, pay is badly outpacing 
productivity. Nevertheless, this infla- 
tionary bias is understandable as most 
Americans are left in the untenable 
position of having only their increas- 
ingly depreciated labor as the capital 
with which they provide input into— 
and derive income from—the economy. 

This bill has as a major goal the en- 
couragement of a second source of 
income—an income from productive 
capital to supplement that from one’s 
labor. The idea is to begin to provide 
an opportunity for more Americans to 
provide for themselves while also be- 
ginning to bring our outtake system 
more in synch with the realities of our 
input system. 

SETTING AN EXAMPLE OF WORKABILITY 

A tax policy supportive of expanded 
ownership could also have a positive 
effect on our relationship with other 
nations. Unfortunately, in many parts 
of the world capitalism is portrayed 
simply as an economic system in 
which a nation’s productive wealth is 
concentrated in the hands of a privi- 
leged few. 

We need a working model of just 
what we would propose for other na- 
tions. Capital ownership is a socially 
created opportunity. It is the institu- 
tions of society that determine who 
will be the owners of productive capi- 
tal that has yet to be created. Such 
ownership, however, is an opportunity 
historically reserved for a relative few. 
That is due to the simple fact that 
new wealth is largely a function of ex- 
isting wealth. 

Current law encourages corporations 
to retain their earnings for reinvest- 
ment rather than pay them out to 
shareholders as dividends to be taxed 
at unearned income rates. Instead, 
shareholders generally hope to realize 
an increase in value of their stock on a 
later sale and be taxed at that time at 
more favorable capital gain rates. The 
corporation’s retained earnings, in 
turn, are generally used to generate, 
or acquire, new capital—capital which, 
of course, will be owned by preexisting 
shareholders. 
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Similarly, the deductibility of inter- 
est encourages corporations to use 
either borrowed funds or various debt 
instruments for financing a substan- 
tial portion of the balance of their 
capital needs. As with the use of re- 
tained earnings, the previous owners 
become the new owners. The other 
principal source of corporate financing 
has been funds generated internally 
through the use of depreciation deduc- 
tions, investment tax credits, and the 
like. For the most part, new capital is 
financed either with such internally 
generated cash flow or with borrowing 
repaid out of cash flow. From an own- 
ership point of view, the result is the 
same. 

New equity issues now play only a 
minor role in the financing of new cap- 
ital. According to Federal Reserve 
Board figures, corporate equities ac- 
counted for only 0.89 percent of total 
funds raised in the United States by 
nonfinancial sectors during 1979. For 
the entire 1970’s, equities represented 
a mere 3.7 percent of new capital. 

For the most part, people cannot 
afford capital ownership. Most work- 
ing Americans owe rather than own; 
they accumulate debts rather than 
wealth. Daily economic survival, not 
savings and investment, is their main 
concern; and the less our technologi- 
cally advanced economy needs their 
labor, the less able they are to save 
their way to capital ownership. Infla- 
tion, of course, further penalizes their 
thrift. 

A LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM OF EXPANDED 
OWNERSHIP 

At present, the Internal Revenue 
Code encourages the use of employee 
stock ownership plans through the 
availability of tax credits and tax de- 
ductions. The tax credit-type ESOP 
permits corporations to claim an addi- 
tional 1 percent—an 11th percent—in- 
vestment tax credit provided the com- 
pany uses its tax savings to invest in 
company stock for its employees 
through a specially defined ESOP. In 
addition, a sponsor company may 
claim up to an additional one-half per- 
cent credit to the extent employees 
contribute a matching amount of cash 
to the plan. This type of ESOP has 
proven to be particularly popular 
among major capital-intensive corpo- 
rations. 

ESOP’s are also used more directly 
as a technique of corporate finance. 
Through the use of a tax-exempt 
trust, ESOP financing offers sponsor 
corporations certain tax incentives 
and cost reductions not available 
under traditional methods of finance. 
The ESOP also enables employees to 
acquire ownership of productive capi- 
tal in a tax-free manner during their 
employment while incurring tax only 
on their ownership incomes—received 
in the form of dividends—and on their 
stock when removed from their ESOP 
trust accounts. 
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The ESOP traces its origins to the 
Revenue Act of 1921 which first grant- 
ed tax-favored status to stock bonus 
and profit-sharing plans as a method 
for U.S. companies to attract and 
retain qualified employees. It is worth 
noting that it was not until 5 years 
later that Congress granted similar 
tax-exempt status to pension plans. 
Although the ESOP has many of the 
same legal characteristics as more tra- 
ditional defined benefit-type pension 
plans, the ESOP’s primary purpose is 
not to serve as a retirement vehicle 
but, rather, to serve as a means by 
which employees can earn an owner- 
ship stake in the company for which 
they work. 

The ESOP is not simply another 
means for encouraging retirement sav- 
ings. Instead, what Congress created 
with the ESOP is a socially improved 
technique of corporate finance that 
also serves as a new type of employee 
benefit. Thus, as a tax-qualified plan 
for providing employee benefits—in 
the form of employer stock, an ESOP 
must meet many of the basic require- 
ments of the Employee Retirement 
Income Security Act of 1974—for ex- 
ample, nondiscriminatory participa- 
tion, vesting within a reasonable 
period, reporting and disclosure, etc. 

The term “technique of corporate fi- 
nance” refers to the “leveraged 
ESOP”, an ESOP that uses borrowed 
funds to purchase employer stock, 
with the employer—or a related 
party—guaranteeing repayment of the 
loan. In a 1953 revenue ruling, the In- 
ternal Revenue Service sanctioned this 
type of leveraging by a stock bonus 
plan, thus laying the legal groundwork 
for the leveraged ESOP. 

The first known use of ESOP financ- 
ing, pioneered by Louis Kelso, in- 
volved an employee buy-out of a chain 
of California newspapers that was 
threatened with a takeover by a major 
chain in 1956. But only in the last few 
years has the business world at large 
become aware of this innovation. 

Suppose, for example, that corpora- 
tion X wants to build a new plant cost- 
ing $10 million. With traditional debt 
financing, the company would borrow 
the $10 million, provide adequate 
guarantee of repayment to satisfy the 
lender, use the borrowed funds to 
build the plant, and then apply the 
profits from the new plant to repay 
the loan. 

The ESOP adds a third element to 
this transaction—an ESOP trust. The 
trust borrows the money; in addition, 
the corporation guarantees to the 
lender that it will make periodic pay- 
ments to the ESOP trust sufficient to 
amortize the loan. It is this guarantee 
collateralizing the loan that puts the 
logic of corporate finance to work for 
a company’s employees. 

The ESOP trust then uses the bor- 
rowed funds to acquire newly issued 
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employer stock, and the corporation 
uses the funds to build the new plant. 
As the new plant generates profits, 
corporation X makes payments to the 
trust which are used to repay its obli- 
gation to the lender. If all goes well, 
the employees’ stock will pay for 
itself—over the term of the loan—out 
of the earnings generated by the 
plant. 

The payment schedule from the 
company to the ESOP trust may differ 
very little from the payment schedule 
that would have existed with the 
lender under conventional debt financ- 
ing. Also, the corporate obligation is 
generally the same whether or not 
ESOP financing is used. There is one 
significant difference, however. With 
conventional debt financing, interest 
payments are deductible for tax pur- 
poses whereas amounts attributable to 
repayment of principal are not. Em- 
ployer contributions to the ESOP 
trust, on the other hand, are fully de- 
ductible, including those applied by 
the trust to the repayment of loan 
principal. 

Consequently, where corporation X 
uses the ESOP as its financing vehicle, 
it may—within limits—repay its in- 
debtedness—both interest and princi- 
pal—in pretax dollars. Assuming a 50 
percent effective tax rate, corporation 
X would need to gross $20 million to 
repay the $10 million principal with 
conventional debt financing. With 
ESOP debt financing, however, the 
corporation need gross only $10 mil- 
lion to repay the principal with pretax 


dollars through its ESOP. 
By enabling a company to expense 


its capital investment, the ESOP 
lowers the sponsor company’s taxable 
income and increases its available 
working capital; and the same dollar 
that finances the company’s capital re- 
quirements also finances an employee 
benefit in the form of employer stock. 

After purchase, the stock is held in 
an escrow account for allocation to 
employees’ ESOP trust accounts as 
the loan is repaid. In no sense is this a 
gift of productive capital to employ- 
ees; rather, the capital is paid for out 
of the future flow of earnings that the 
new capital itself generates. As the al- 
ready-rich know so well, the new cap- 
ital’s productiveness generally pays for 
itself. The ESOP participants, how- 
ever, also earn their ownership inter- 
est in the company through the 
ESOP’s vesting schedule—which gen- 
erally allocates stock to employees’ ac- 
counts based on a combination of 
length of service and relative compen- 
sation. 

The ESOP can also be used—with or 
without leveraging—as an in-house 
market for the sale of stock held by 
the shareholders of a closely held 
company. For example, suppose the 
sole shareholder of corporation Y 
wants to begin to convert his shares to 
cash over a period of years in contem- 
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plation of retirement. The corporation 
could contribute cash each year to its 
ESOP and the ESOP could use the 
cash to purchase shares from the 
owner. Should the owner wish to sell 
out before the ESOP trust has ade- 
quate funds to pay him, the ESOP 
could borrow the money to pay the 
owner with the corporation guarantee- 
ing the loan. 

Similarly, an ESOP can be used to 
refinance existing debt, finance merg- 
ers or acquisitions, and accomplish di- 
vestitures or spinoffs. For example, at 
his confirmation hearing before the 
Senate Finance Committee, Treasury 
Secretary Regan explained how Mer- 
rill Lynch & Co. used an ESOP to 
divest itself of the Lionel-Edie Co. 
Rather than sell the company to 
someone else, the former chief execu- 
tive explained: 

We used employee stock ownership, let- 
ting them buy it, and they have prospered 
as a result of that. I am definitely in favor 
of that. 

THE ATTRACTIVENESS OF ESOP FINANCING 

Under current law an employer has 
only a very limited incentive to utilize 
the leveraged ESOP. In large part, 
this is due to the fact that the interest 
expense of a leveraged ESOP is includ- 
ed in determining an employer's maxi- 
mum deduction limitations under code 
section 404(a) and, equally important- 
ly, in determining the amount that 
may annually be released from escrow 
and added to participants’ ESOP ac- 
counts under code section 415. 

The effect of these two limitations is 
to subject ESOP financing to an unin- 
tended limitation, and a limitation 
that has grown increasingly restrictive 
with today’s high-interest rates. Thus, 
this bill removes these limitations as 
they apply to the interest expense in- 
curred in connection with an ESOP’s 
leveraged acquisition of employer 
stock. 

An argument could be made that 
where an ESOP is used to finance an 
employer's capital growth the deduc- 
tion limitation should be based solely 
on the company’s capacity to service 
the debt. The result of such a change 
would be to rechannel corporate prof- 
its—that would otherwise have gone 
into the corporate income tax base— 
into productivity increases in the pri- 
vate sector while also broadening the 
base of private property ownership 
among productive workers. 

The amendment recommended in 
this bill should prove to be beneficial 
for two important reasons. First, this 
change brings these ESOP-related In- 
ternal Revenue Code provisions more 
closely into alinement both with con- 
gressional intent and with the Reagan 
administration’s announced purpose to 
encourage expanded ownership. 
Present law undermines this purpose. 

Second, this change directly ad- 
dresses a problem concerning the rela- 
tionship of employee ownership to 
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productivity and profitability. In most 
cases, ESOP’s own only a small per- 
centage of the sponsor company’s 
stock. However, the Survey Research 
Center at the University of Michigan 
found in their 1977 study of employee 
ownership that the most important 
correlation between ownership and 
profitability is the percentage of com- 
pany stock owned by employees—the 
more equity owned by the employees, 
the more profitable the company. 

If these plans are to be effective mo- 
tivators and significant contributors to 
productivity and profitability, we 
should encourage companies to permit 
employees, through the use of lever- 
aged ESOP’s to acquire substantial 
blocks of employer stock. If ever that 
is to be possible, however, these 
amendments must be enacted so as to 
make our tax laws more appropriate 
when applied to the use of ESOP’s as 
a financing tool. 

This bill also suggests an additional 
encouragement for employers to uti- 
lize ESOP financing. Under current: 
law, an employer is permitted to con- 
tribute and deduct up to 15 percent of 
covered compensation to an ESOP 
each year. This 15-percent limitation 
is the same as applies to traditional 
stock bonus plans and profit-sharing 
plans—the basic building blocks of em- 
ployee benefit law upon which the 
ESOP was modeled when first fully in- 
corporated into the Internal Revenue 
Code in 1974. 

When an ESOP consists of a combi- 
nation stock bonus plan and money 
purchase pension plan, the 15-percent 
deduction limitation is increased to 25 
percent. In order to utilize this 25-per- 
cent limit, however, an employer must 
include a pension element as part of 
the ESOP which, in turn, calls for on- 
going contributions by the employer, 
even though such contributions may 
no longer be required to retire the 
ESOP's indebtedness. 

This required combination of differ- 
ent types of plans serves as a substan- 
tial disincentive to employers who 
might otherwise be attracted to the 
ESOP as a financing vehicle. In addi- 
tion, this requirement forces an em- 
ployer to maintain two separate ac- 
counts for each employee and imposes 
additional reporting, bookkeeping, and 
other related administrative burdens. 

To remedy this situation, this bill 
permits an ESOP company to contrib- 
ute to the plan and to deduct an 
amount up to the 25-percent limita- 
tion—to repay an ESOP loan, but 
without the required inclusion of a 
money purchase pension plan. 

In addition, this bill makes a related 
change in the treatment of stock that 
is forfeited by employees who leave 
before they are fully vested in their 
account balances in an ESOP. Under 
current law, the amount that may be 
contributed to a leveraged ESOP is di- 
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rectly limited by the percentage-of- 
pay limitations of code section 404. In 
addition, the contribution is indirectly 
limited by the operation of code sec- 
tion 415—which limits the amount 
that may annually be added to each 
employee’s account under the plan. 

The section 415 limitation—the 
lesser of 25 percent of pay or $41,500 
adjusted for cost-of-living increases— 
roughly parallels the 25-percent-of- 
pay deduction limitation of section 
404. Amounts that cannot be added to 
employees accounts—due to the limita- 
tion of section 415—cannot be contrib- 
uted and qualify for a deduction under 
section 404. The problem results from 
the fact that the section 415 limitation 
includes both employer contributions 
and forfeitures. In the context of 
ESOP financing, this inclusion of for- 
feitures reduces the amount that a 
plan sponsor might otherwise be per- 
mitted to apply to the repayment of 
an ESOP loan on a tax-deductible 
basis. 

The effect of current law is to intro- 
duce a great deal of uncertainty into 
the planning of ESOP financing trans- 
actions. This uncertainty discourages 
ESOP lending and otherwise frus- 
trates congressional intent in encour- 
aging the use of ESOP’s as a tech- 
nique of corporate finance. Thus, this 
bill provides that the allocation of for- 
feitures of stock acquired with the 
proceeds of a leveraged ESOP loan 
will not be subject to the section 415 
limitations. As under current law, the 
allocation of such forfeitures must not 
discriminate in favor of employees 
who are officers, shareholders, or 
highly compensated. 

This bill also provides an incentive 
for corporations to acquire their stock 
for employees on a nonleveraged basis. 
Under present law, a corporation can 
claim an annual deduction of up to 15 
percent of pay for contributions to a 
stock bonus plan or a profit-sharing 
plan—or to any combination of such 
plans. Under this bill, an employer 
would be permitted to contribute up to 
25 percent of pay to any combination 
of such plans, provided that the addi- 
tional 10 percent is used to acquire 
employer stock. 

PROMOTING AN OWNERSHIP INCOME 

This bill also provides a tax deduc- 
tion to corporations for the amount of 
cash dividends they distribute current- 
ly on stock held in employees accounts 
in an ESOP: ; 

Or which are used to repay stock ac- 
quisition indebtedness of an ESOP. 
This provision converts taxable corpo- 
rate income into either taxable divi- 
dend income for employees—to supple- 
ment their paychecks; 

Or a more rapid rate of accumula- 
tion by employees of individual capital 
estates. Such dividends would qualify 
for the $200 partial exclusion from 
income of code section 116—$400 in 
the case of a joint return. 
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As mentioned earlier, studies indi- 
cate a strong correlation between em- 
ployee ownership and employer profit- 
ability. This provision provides ESOP 
companies with a means by which 
such increased profitability can be 
made to reach the firm’s employee- 
owners in the form of an ownership 
income. This payout of the fruits of 
corporate productivity will introduce a 
new dimension to employee compensa- 
tion in the United States. As Ronald 
Reagan explained in advocating this 
approach in February 1975, “An ever- 
increasing number of citizens thus 
would have two sources of income—a 
paycheck and a share of the profits.” 

By making more working Americans 
dividend-receiving capitalists, this pro- 
vision will foster a better appreciation 
of the function of productive property 
in our private enterprise system. That 
appreciation should, in turn, support a 
better understanding of the costs and 
the tradeoffs of Government pro- 


grams. 

This approach also helps to insure 
that the employees, on whose behalf 
the stock is being acquired, will receive 
a fuller payout of the earnings of the 
capital underlying their stock. This is 
particularly important during the 
period that the ESOP trust is paying 
for the stock. 

Behind this approach lies a rationale 
suggesting that our tax system’s bias 
against property and in favor of 
income redistribution should gradual- 
ly be phased out. Under present law, 
the corporation income tax dilutes by 
approximately half the property in- 
comes of present stockholders. When 
that income becomes available to 
stockholders in the form of dividends, 
the Federal Government then levies a 
second tax on the remainder. 

In effect, Government is a partner- 
ship-in-profit with the private corpora- 
tion—to the extent of the corporate 
income tax. The expanded ownership 
approach suggests that as more Ameri- 
cans become partners-in-profit with 
America’s private sector, Govern- 
ment’s stake in that profit—via the 
corporate income tax—should gradual- 
ly be phased out and the tax instead 
levied only at the individual level. This 
provision achieves that result to the 
extent that a corporation is owned by 
its employees via an ESOP and either 
pays out its earnings on a current 
basis to its ESOP participants or ap- 
plies those earnings to repay ESOP in- 
debtedness. 

This provision should also help com- 
panies to attract equity capital. Many 
small corporations do not pay divi- 
dends, or pay them only on an irregu- 
lar basis. An ESOP generally must 
hold the best class of common stock 
issued by the corporation—including 
the best dividend rights. Thus, the de- 
ductibility of dividends on the stock 
held by the ESOP should be an in- 
ducement for the sponsor company to 
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establish a policy of regularly declar- 
ing dividends. This policy should bene- 
fit not only existing stockholders—in- 
cluding those whose shares are held 
by the ESOP—but also should make 
such stock a more attractive invest- 
ment to others. 

This bill also defers taxation on the 
first $25,000 of any lump-sum distribu- 
tion from an ESOP, provided the dis- 
tributee has been a participant in the 
plan for at least 3 years. This provi- 
sion is intended to recognize the fact 
that far too few working Americans 
are able to accumulate a capital estate 
of any size. 

The effect of present law is illogical 
when applied to the taxation of 
ESOP’s. Although our tax laws are in- 
tended to promote personal capital ac- 
cumulation through the use of 
ESOP’s, those same laws generally re- 
quire that a portion of this accumula- 
tion then be sold to pay taxes due on 
the stock when distributed. The alter- 
native is to roll over the stock—or the 
proceeds—into an individual retire- 
ment account—and be subjected to its 
complexities and restrictions. Thus, 
this modest deferral of tax on the first 
$25,000 of capital accumulated 
through an ESOP is meant to further 
promote the economic self-sufficiency 
that such plans are intended to bring 
about. The distributee would be sub- 
ject to tax when the stock is later sold, 
and dividends distributed in the inter- 
im would also be taxable upon receipt. 

STRENGTHENING THE TAX BASE 

This bill also provides that a quali- 
fied employee stockownership plan 
and trust shall have the tax character- 
istics of a charitable organization for 
estate, gift, and income tax purposes. 
This is intended to encourage affluent 
taxpayers to make gifts to qualified 
ESOP trusts in order to reconnect the 
ownership of capital with a broader 
base of private individuals. 

At present, a wealthy stockholder 
who has built a substantial estate is 
faced with a dilemma. If he tries to 
give it away or leave it by bequest, the 
Federal Government ends up with the 
bulk of it. Often, the only alternative 
is to make a donation to a public pur- 
pose foundation. Even though this 
stockholder may wish to leave a sub- 
stantial portion of his or her wealth to 
the employees who helped to create 
that wealth, our current tax laws 
make such an event highly unlikely. 

Consequently, at a time when 
American capitalism desperately needs 
more capitalists, we find enormous 
amounts of private wealth being so- 
cialized in such foundations. Clearly 
these foundations provide a valuable 
public service. However, we should 
question the logic of a private proper- 
ty system that has so arranged its in- 
centives that a taxpayer wishing to 
leave his business to the employees 
who helped to make him wealthy is in- 
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stead forced by our tax laws to place 
the bulk of that great wealth either in 
Uncle Sam's coffers or in a public pur- 
pose foundation. 

One of the best public purposes to 
which such wealth could be put is to 
connect more of our working popula- 
tion to productive, income-generating 
assets. At present, we provide a sub- 
stantial tax incentive for disconnect- 
ing productive capital from private 
ownership—by placing it in founda- 
tions; we should give that same tax in- 
centive for individuals willing to 
donate their wealth to connect capital 
to a broad group of private individuals. 

This is not meant to suggest that 
foundations do not perform an impor- 
tant function. Quite the contrary; 
they play a crucial role and, in many 
cases, fill a void that might otherwise 
need to be filled at taxpayer expense. 
What it is meant to suggest is that the 
options now open to a wealthy person 
are too limited. If he or she wishes to 
leave personal wealth to such a foun- 
dation, that is as it should be. We 
should applaud that decision, and out 
tax laws should continue to offer an 
incentive to make such gifts and be- 
quests. 

But the fact that a person is not en- 
couraged to leave a business to those 
who helped to build it is not as it 
should be. That we force the socializa- 
tion of such wealth is not as it should 
be. That is a shortsighted strategy 
from a tax philosophy point of view, 
and one that serves to further sap the 
already waning strength of capital- 
ism—the same capitalism that has en- 
abled such foundations to prosper all 
these years. 

As for this Nation’s many fine public 
purpose foundations, which hopefully 
will enthusiastically support this pro- 
vision, they would do well to recall the 
advice of Henry Ford II on his retire- 
ment from the Ford Foundation in 
1976. At that time, he observed: 

The Foundation exists and thrives on the 
fruits of our economic system. The divi- 
dends of competitive enterprise make it all 
possible. A significant portion of the abun- 
dance created by U.S. business enables the 
Foundation and like institutions to carry on 
their work. In effect, the Foundation is a 
creature of capitalism—a statement that, 
I’m sure, would be shocking to many profes- 
sional staff people in the field of philan- 
thropy. * Perhaps it is time for the 
trustees and staff to examine the question 
of our obligations to our economic system 
and to consider how the Foundation, as one 
of the system's most prominent offspring, 
might act most wisely to strengthen and im- 
prove its progenitor. 

Certainly there can be no more logi- 
cal successors to ownership of a com- 
pany than the employees who helped 
to build and develop it. They generally 
have the experience, the interest, and 
the commitment to carry on the oper- 
ation. This provision would encourage 
that type of succession. The tax bene- 
fits would be denied, however, where 
any part of the contribution or be- 
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quest is allocated under the ESOP to 
the taxpayer, to members of his 


family, or to any person owning more 
than 25 percent of the company’s 
stock. In addition, allocations could 
not discriminate in favor of employees 
shareholders, 


who are officers, 
highly compensated. 

This provision is also designed to 
strengthen the tax base. Government 
would lose no tax revenues since con- 
tributions to charitable organizations 
are already exempt from tax and prof- 
its from donated income-producing 
property are generally accumulated 
tax-free within such organizations. In 
addition, assets left to charity are for- 
ever lost to our tax system. 

By permitting an individual to leave 
his property to an ESOP, we are 
moving not only to strengthen the 
connection of working Americans to 
productive capital but also to assure 
that these amounts will remain within 
the Federal tax system. Further, these 
amounts will be taxable to employees 
who receive a distribution from the 
ESOP. Thus, in an era when most tax 
legislation results in a revenue loss, 
this provision should result in a reve- 
nue gain. 

AN ENCOURAGEMENT TO SMALL BUSINESS 

This bill also provides that where 
the owner of a small business sells the 
company to his employees through 
either an ESOP or a worker-owned co- 
operative and, within 18 months, rein- 
vests the proceeds of the sale of the 
stock in another small business, the 
tax on the proceeds would be deferred 
until the newly acquired stock is sold. 
This provision would have a very 
minor impact on Federal revenues but 
could have a very major impact on the 
ability of small businesses to continue 
as independent enterprises. 

Current law provides a strong incen- 
tive for a business owner to transfer 
ownership of his company to a larger, 
more established company for a tax- 
free exchange of stock. On the other 
hand, where that owner sells or liqui- 
dates his business, he must pay capital 
gain tax on the proceeds. 

The effect of present law is to en- 
courage economic concentration and 
to divert funds from investment and 
innovation and into mergers and ac- 
quisitions. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission (FTC) has jurisdiction over 
proposed mergers or acquisitions 
which may be anticompetitive. It is en- 
couraging to note that as the FTC 
staff analyzes assertions of the failing 
company defense, they are increasing- 
ly asking companies if they have con- 
sidered selling their plants to em- 
ployee groups instead of to competi- 
tors. 

Another effect of present law is to 
encourage the disappearance of small 
and independent businesses, even 
though these firms have been shown 
to be the most innovative, growth-in- 
ducing, and job-creating sector of the 


or 
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economy. For example, a National Sci- 
ence Foundation study found that 
small companies are 24 times more in- 
novative per research dollar than com- 
panies employing 10,000 or more em- 
ployees. In a related finding, the U.S. 
Department of Commerce reports that 
innovation accounted for 45 percent of 
the Nation’s economic growth from 
1929 to 1969. In addition, a 1979 study 
from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology found that firms with 
under 500 employees generate 86.7 
percent of all new jobs in the United 
States. 

It would be to the Nation’s advan- 
tage for our tax laws to encourage in- 
vestment in small, innovative compa- 
nies. The present trend toward con- 
centration can only serve to further 
decrease the competitiveness of the 
U.S. economy, and thereby further 
erode its vitality and creativity. Thus, 
this provision provides a mechanism 
whereby a business owner can sell to 
his employees at no financial disad- 
vantage when compared with a tax- 
free exchange of stock with another 
company. By creating this alternative, 
we can preserve the continuity of 
many small businesses. 

While the incentive to sell to estab- 
lished firms is one cause of the decline 
of independent businesses, the lack of 
investment capital is another. This 
provision would open up a new source 
of funds for existing small businesses 
because a seller must reinvest the pro- 
ceeds in another small business within 
18 months in order to qualify for the 
tax benefits of this provision. 

Moreover, this provision could pre- 
vent some small companies from clos- 
ing simply for lack of a buyer. Many 
small, but profitable, companies are 
liquidated for just this reason—for ex- 
ample, to create estate liquidity. 

This provision is designed to encour- 
age the sale of companies to their em- 
ployees through either ESOP’s or 
worker-owned co-ops. To qualify, a 
worker-owned cooperative must be a 
nonprofit organization doing business 
on behalf of its members. In addition, 
it must meet the definition provided in 
section 105(a) of Public Law 95-351 
and in the eligibility and priorities 
policy section of the National Consum- 
er Cooperative Bank—that is, 70 per- 
cent of its shares owned on the basis 
of one share and one vote per member. 

This bill also provides that the ex- 
ecutor of an estate may transfer an es- 
tate’s tax liability to an ESOP by 
transferring stock of the estate to an 
ESOP, provided that the sponsor com- 
pany guarantees payment of the 
estate tax and agrees to pay that tax 
over a period of years. 

Thus, this provision enables an 
ESOP to be used as a financing vehicle 
to acquire stock from an estate with 
the Treasury, in a sense, acting as the 
lender. Whereas the charitable organi- 
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zation status for ESOP’s—discussed 
above—reduces the estate tax by re- 
ducing the size of the taxable estate, 
this provision reduces the estate tax li- 
ability by an amount equal to the 
value of stock transferred to the 
ESOP. 

In order to make this assumption of 
liability both attractive and feasible, 
this provision adopts the approach of 
Internal Revenue Code sections 6166 
and 6166A relating to the extension of 
time for payment of estate tax where 
an estate consists largely of an inter- 
est in a closely held business. These 
code provisions are designed primarily 
to make it possible to keep a business 
enterprise intact where the death of 
one of the owners of a business results 
in the imposition of a relatively heavy 
estate tax. 

Without these provisions permitting 
the payment of estate tax on an in- 
stallment basis, heirs might otherwise 
be forced to break up a business or sell 
it to some larger business enterprise in 
order to pay Federal estate tax. This 
problem is particularly burdensome 
for estates in which a substantial por- 
tion of the assets consist of stock in a 
closely held business or other illiquid 
assets. 

Thus, although these two provisions 
of existing law do not remove any Fed- 
eral estate tax liability, by spreading 
out the period over which the estate 
tax may be paid, it becomes possible 
for the estate in most cases to be paid 
for out of the earnings of the busi- 
ness—or at least provides the heirs 
with time to obtain funds to pay the 
estate tax without upsetting the oper- 
ation of the business. 

This bill adapts this approach to the 
concept of employee ownership via 
ESOP financing by relieving the estate 
of tax liability to the extent that stock 
is transferred to an ESOP and the em- 
ployer guarantees payment of the 
estate tax. If the estate qualifies under 
code section 6166, there may be up to 
a 5-year deferral of principal pay- 
ments, with up to 10 annual payments 
permitted after the deferral period. 
Interest on the deferred tax attributa- 
ble to the first $1 million in valuation 
of the business is 4 percent. Interest 
on the balance is at the usual rate 
under code section 6621—approximate- 
ly 90 percent of the prime rate. Allow- 
ing this reduced interest rate for a lim- 
ited amount of tax is intended to re- 
flect the problems that small business- 
es have in generating enough income 
and cash flow to pay interest at a 
normal rate and amortize the princi- 
pal amount of the estate tax liability. 
If the estate qualifies under code sec- 
tion 6166A, interest is at the section 
6621 rate and payments must be made 
in 10 annual installments, with the 
first payment payable at the time the 


return is filed. 
In addition to providing a stimulus 
to employee ownership, this provision 
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should be particularly helpful in en- 
abling small businesses to continue in 
operation as independent enterprises. 
As the Committee on Ways and Means 
stated in their 1958 rationale for the 
original deferral of tax provision, this 
provision is particularly important in 
preventing corporate mergers and in 
maintaining the free enterprise 
system.” 
OTHER ESOP AMENDMENTS 

This bill also addresses a problem of 
great concern to financial institutions 
that desire to establish ESOP’s. Under 
present law, in order for a company to 
utilize the leveraged ESOP, it must 
provide its plan participants with a 
put option on any shares distributed 
where such shares are not readily 
tradable. This requirement insures 
that plan participants will have a 
ready market for their shares upon 
distribution. 

In most situations, this requirement 
presents no major problem. In the 
case of banks and similar financial in- 
stitutions, however, both State and 
Federal law generally prohibit the re- 
demption or purchase of their stock. 
Thus, application of the put option re- 
quirement to these potential ESOP 
companies serves as a substantial bar- 
rier to their adoption of ESOP'’s. This 
bill retains the put option requirement 
as it applies to stock distributions 
from ESOP companies. However, in 
order to make ESOP’s attractive to 
banks—while also protecting employ- 
ees’ interest—this bill relieves banks 
and similar financial institutions of 


the put option requirement provided 
participants have the right to receive a 
cash distribution equal to the value of 
their shares. 

This bill also provides that where a 


corporation—by its charter or by- 
laws—limits ownership of its outstand- 
ing securities to current employees, 
distributions from the plan may be 
made in cash—that is, without the ne- 
cessity of providing the participant 
with the option of demanding stock as 
his or her form of distribution. This 
provision enables an employee-owned 
company to keep its stock owned 
solely by current employees, those 
whose efforts can have the most direct 
effect upon the economic success of 
the company. This provision also pro- 
vides a source of stock that may be ac- 
quired on behalf of new employees. 

In addition, this provision can pro- 
tect an employee-owned company 
from inadvertently going public. Cur- 
rent law treats stock in an ESOP as 
held by a single shareholder. Each in- 
dividual who receives a distribution of 
stock, however, is counted as an addi- 
tional shareholder, and, should the 
number of shareholders reach 500 or 
more, the company may be required to 
file a registration statement and meet 
certain reporting requirements of the 
Securities and Exchange Act of 1934. 
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In addition, this bill makes the 
changes necessary to insure that an 
ESOP may be established by a sub- 
chapter S corporation. Under current 
law, such a corporation could not es- 
tablish an ESOP—due to the general 
prohibition against the stock of such 
corporations being held in trust. This 
bill provides an exemption from that 
general prohibition in the case of 
ESOP trusts. In addition, in order to 
insure that such a corporation will not 
lose its subchapter S status due to dis- 
tributions of stock to employees there- 
by increasing the number of share- 
holders beyond permissible limits, 
stock distributed by ESOP’s sponsored 
by such corporations would be disre- 
garded in determining the number of 
shareholders. 

This bill also makes two other 
changes relating to the put option re- 
quirement as it applies both to ESOP’s 
and to other types of plans. The first 
change corrects a technical error made 
in the Miscellaneous Revenue Act of 
1980. That act was intended to permit 
a tax-qualified stock bonus plan to dis- 
tribute cash to a participant entitled 
to a distribution, subject to the partici- 
pant’s right to demand that benefits 
be distributed in the form of employer 
stock. 

In addition, if such a stock bonus 
plan provides for cash distributions 
and if stock which is distributed is not 
readily tradable on an established 
market, the participant was to have 
had the right to require the employer 
to repurchase the stock. Due to an er- 
roneous cross-reference, the 1980 
amendment incorporated the cash dis- 
tribution option, but omitted the put 
option requirement. This bill corrects 
that error by incorporating the correct 
cross-reference and also provides that 
for purposes of this requirement, the 
definition of employer securities 
means any securities of the employer 
held by the plan—because the defini- 
tion of qualifying securities for pur- 
poses of a stock bonus plan is not as 
restrictive as that for ESOP’s. 

The second change alters the nature 
of the put option requirement as it ap- 
plies to both leveraged ESOP’s and 
stock bonus plans maintained by em- 
ployers whose stock is not readily 
tradable. Under current law, if such an 
employer distributes stock, or desires 
to distribute cash from one of these 
plans and the participant instead de- 
mands that the distribution be made 
in the form of stock, that participant 
must be given a put option requiring 
the employer to repurchase the stock 
at any time within the next 6 months. 
Alternatively, the ex-employee can 
elect to wait until that 6-month period 
lapses and, instead, exercise the put 
option at any time during a 3-month 
period in the next plan year—follow- 
ing notification of the next valuation 
of the stock. 
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The current requirements of this 
put option provision not only create a 
disincentive for the establishment of 
ESOP’s, they also may inadvertently 
operate to the disadvantage of plan 
participants. This is because the 
length of the current put option re- 
quirement—6 months, plus a possible 
additional 3 months—creates grave un- 
certainties for employers as to their li- 
quidity requirements needed to pro- 
vide for the exercise of such options. 
Consequently, employers are required 
to commit sums of cash that might 
more productively be put to other pur- 
poses—thus detrimentally affecting 
the value of the participants’ stock. 

This bill modifies the put option re- 
quirements by shortening the put 
option period to an initial 60-day 
period followed by another 60-day 
period in the next plan year—follow- 
ing notification of the next valuation. 
Thus, the employee continues to get 
the benefit of choosing to await a 
second valuation, but the value of the 
stock will no longer be as adversely af- 
fected by requirements which force 
the employer to commit funds for as 
long a period—to provide for the re- 
purchase liability. 

Also, in operation the 6-month put 
option period of current law may inad- 
vertently operate to the detriment of 
employees by lulling them into miss- 
ing their opportunity to sell the stock 
and roll over the proceeds—or a por- 
tion thereof—into an individual retire- 
ment account (IRA) on a tax-free 
basis. In order to take advantage of 
the opportunity for a tax-free rollover, 
the rollover must be accomplished 
within 60 days of the distribution. By 
shortening the put option period to 60 
days, this provision makes the put 
option operate in conjunction with— 
and in support of—the rollover period. 

This provision also protects an em- 
ployee’s ability to control the tax con- 
sequences of his or her distribution of 
benefits. A participant receiving a 
lump-sum distribution of cash from 
one of these plans is generally entitled 
to 10-year averaging, provided he or 
she has 5 years of participation in the 
plan. Depending on the participant’s 
tax circumstances, however, it may be 
advantageous to instead qualify the 
distribution for capital gain treatment, 
which requires a distribution in the 
form of employer stock. Thus, where 
the plan offers cash, the employee can 
take cash and qualify the proceeds for 
10-year averaging. If capital gain 
treatment is preferred, the employee 
instead can insist on a distribution of 
stock, sell the stock back to the com- 
pany and qualify the distribution for 
treatment as capital gain. With either 
form of distribution, the employee 
would have the option of delaying tax- 
ation with a tax-free rollover of the 
proceeds—or a portion thereof—into 
an IRA. 
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This bill also makes a needed change 
affecting the unique distribution re- 
quirements of tax credit employee 
stockownership plans—TRASOP’s. 
When the TRASOP was created in the 
Tax Reduction Act of 1975, Congress 
adopted a policy that stock in the plan 
should not be distributed to a partici- 
pant until 84 months following the 
date it was acquired. Exceptions were 
provided, however, in the case of sepa- 
ration from service, death, or disabil- 
ity. Unfortunately, in creating these 
exceptions we failed to take into con- 
sideration the constant acquisition and 
divestiture of subsidiaries and divi- 
sions which occur among major U.S. 
corporations—many of which have es- 
tablished such plans. 

When a corporation disposes of a 
subsidiary, a division, or a division 
unit, it makes no sense to require the 
corporation’s tax credit ESOP to con- 
tinue to hold assets for these former 
employees. The employees now work 
for another employer, and continued 
ownership of their former employer’s 
stock no longer carries with it the mo- 
tivational benefits which arise from 
employee ownership. In addition, the 
tax credit ESOP, and the corporation 
which established it, must continue to 
incur needless recordkeeping and 
other administrative expenses for 
these former employees. 

To resolve this problem, this provi- 
sion would permit a tax credit ESOP 
participant’s benefit to be distributed, 
irrespective of the 84-month require- 
ment, if the subsidiary, division, or di- 
vision unit by which the participant is 
employed is sold or transferred by the 
controlling corporation to another cor- 
poration which becomes his or her 
direct or indirect employer as a result 
of such transaction. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION ON 
IRAQI NUCLEAR REACTOR 
BOMBING 


HON. EDWARD J. MARKEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1981 


è Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to insert in the RECORD two 
editorials from the Baltimore Sun and 
the Wall Street Journal which give us 
some thoughtful perspective on the 
bombing of the Iraqi nuclear reactor 
by Israel. Violence in any form is de- 
plorable. However, worldwide condem- 
nation of Israel’s actions is premature. 
Iraq wanted a nuclear reactor to build 
a nuclear bomb. The intended target 
of that bomb was Israel. The safe- 
guards of the Nonproliferation Treaty 
and the International Atomic Energy 
Agency would not have prevented Iraq 
from developing nuclear explosives. 
When France and Italy sold weapons- 
grade nuclear material and technology 
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to Iraq, Israel was backed into a 
corner. The onus of responsibility 
must lie with the French who con- 
tracted to supply Iraq with a research 
reactor and 70 kilograms of 93 percent 
highly enriched uranium, a weapons 
grade material. I am introducing today 
a concurrent resolution, Mr. Speaker, 
which I am printing in the RECORD 
which calls on the President to: 

First, urge France and Italy not to 
resupply Iraq with sensitive nuclear 
technology. 

Second, impose no economic or mili- 
tary aid sanctions against Israel. 

Third, examine and reasses U.S. non- 
proliferation policy. 

Fourth, determine the adequacy of 
international safeguards. 

If any Member wishes to cosponsor 
this resolution, I urge them to call my 
office at 5-2836 and speak to Nancy 
O'Malley. 

From the Wall Street Journal, June 10, 

19811 


MOURNING THE BoMB 


An atom bomb for Iraq, we have learned 
in the last 24 hours, has become the latest 
great cause celebre of world opiniondom. 
Various governments, including our own, 
and a lot of pundits have been busily con- 
demning Israel's raid on Iraq’s nuclear reac- 
tor. Our own reaction is that it’s nice to 
know that in Israel we have at least one 
8 left that still lives in the world of re- 
ality. 

What is going on here: Iraq, awash in 
cheap crude oil, wants a big nuclear reactor. 
It rebuffs French suggestions to give up the 
original design and substitute one that does 
not need weapons-grade uranium. It has 
been buying raw uranium, which is not suit- 
able for use in reactors, but dandy if you 
want to use the reactor to breed plutonium 
for weapons. Faced with this evidence, the 
conclusion of world opinion has been—ev- 
erything’s OK, Iraq has signed the nuclear 
non-proliferation treaty. 

This kind of silliness has a mysterious 
power to blind most who man foreign minis- 
tries, think tanks and editorial sanctums. Of 
course Iraq was building a bomb. Of course 
its intended target was Israel. Of course, 
given the Iraqi reputation for political nut- 
tiness reaffirmed again in its starting a war 
with Iran, its atom bomb would also have 
been a danger to all its neighbors. We all 
ought to get together and send the Israelis a 
vote of thanks. 

Israel, which is assumed to have its own 
atom bomb but not to have conducted a test 
explosion, was not acting out of some ab- 
stract concern with nonproliferation. It was 
pursuing its own national interest, and in its 
timing also no doubt Prime Minister Begin's 
political interest in the impending elections. 
Its pre-emptive strike was strong medicine. 

This would not have been necessary, 
though, if the reality that marked the Israe- 
li decision had been present in the United 
States’ non-proliferation policy this last 
decade or so. These efforts more or less 
went out the window when the U.S. refused 
to take sanctions against India’s “peaceful 
nuclear device,” exploded in violation of an 
agreement with the U.S. After this show of 
irresolution, the U.S. could hardly expect to 
persuade, say, the French to pass up sales to 
Iraq. Soon the whole non-proliferation ques- 
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tion was lost in the fog of international ne- 
gotiation. 

To give the worriers about Israel their 
due, there is always reason to be concerned 
that any military act could prove to be the 
spark in the tinderbox of the Middle East. 
But we have been under the impression that 
the Middle East wasn’t a very peaceful place 
even before last Sunday. People were being 
blown up on the beaches of Beirut and in 
the redoubts of western Iran. To judge the 
extent of the silliness, notice that among 
the governments objecting is Iran, locked in 
war with Iraq. Is there any reason to doubt 
that there were sighs of relief in the Saudi 
palaces on learning that Iraq won’t have a 
bomb soon. 

Being concerned about the peace of the 
Middle East does not make it necessary to 
be easily deceived about the necessary com- 
ponents for peace. Without a doubt, the 
ability of Israel and Egypt to come to terms 
has contributed mightily to that end, and 
President Carter's role in aiding that agree- 
ment was a major foreign policy achieve- 
ment. But Lebanon has become a madhouse 
and the Soviet Union, through its surrogate, 
Syria, seems intent on keeping it that way 
to keep the Middle East pot boiling. 

In such a situation, it is not entirely im- 
plausible for the United States to send a 
shuttle diplomat to try to damp down the 
passions and seek out possibilities for a 
modus vivendi. But the best chances for 
peace, to the extent they exist, depend far 
more heavily on balance of power percep- 
tions in the area itself. 

The Israelis are not infallible, but their se- 
curity for 33 years now has depended on 
making careful power judgments. They 
know that their best chances for avoiding 
bloodshed lie in frequently reminding their 
neighbors that they are strong and that 
their wishes are not to be taken lightly. 

The Israeli approach to non-proliferation 
is limited and direct. But their outlook on 
the world and on what it takes to earn the 
world’s respect offers a few lessons we our- 
selves could profitably learn. 


[From the Baltimore Sun, June 9, 1981] 
MIDEAST’S NUCLEAR NIGHTMARE 


Despite public denunciations of Israel for 
its attack on Iraq's nuclear research facility, 
many nations must be privately thankful 
that Baghdad has been set back in its bid 
for regional dominance. Iraq is a menace. It 
is a menace to Iran, having invaded that 
country a year ago. It is a menace to Saudi 
Arabia, which has clashed repeatedly with 
Baghdad over the use of oil power. It is a 
menace to Syria, its feud with Damascus 
only temporarily mended because of the sit- 
uation in Lebanon. Above all, is it a menace 
to Israel—the stated target of Iraq’s threat- 
ened nuclear capability. 

Of course, the Middle East is too volatile a 
region for a military strike to be taken light- 
ly. The United States is correct in condemn- 
ing Israel’s use of American-made jets de- 
spite restrictions on the use of such equip- 
ment in “offensive” operations. Washington 
has invested too much in the Camp David 
peace process, and it has too much at stake 
in insuring the flow of Persian Gulf oil, to 
acquiesce in this bellicose move by Israel. 
Prime Minister Menachem Begin may have 
seriously compromised U.S. senators who 
were prepared to oppose the Reagan admin- 
istration’s plan to supply AWACS surveil- 
lance aircraft to Saudi Arabia. 

Yet justified as the U.S. criticism of Israel 
may be, France must bear the onus for its 
highly irresponsible course of suppling a 70- 
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megawatt research reactor to Iraq. Under 
the Paris-Baghdad agreement, France was 
to supply 70 kilograms of 92-percent en- 
riched uranium. This is weapons-grade ma- 
terial. When France, under U.S. pressure, 
tried to get Iraq to accept a new fuel en- 
riched to only 10 percent, Baghdad dis- 
missed the offer. And France, eager as ever 
to placate its Mideast oil suppliers, quickly 
went along. 

Dean Fischer, the State Department 
spokesman, made much of the fact yester- 
day that Iraq had adhered to its commit- 
ments as a signatory of the Non-Prolifera- 
tion Treaty and International Atomic 
Energy Agency safeguards. But this ignores 
the political leverage Iraq would gain if it 
became the first Arab nation with the po- 
tential to build nuclear weapons. And it ig- 
nores the warning in a Brookings Institu- 
tion study last year that “nations can pos- 
sess nuclear explosive materials without vio- 
lating the NPT-LAEA safeguards.” 

With the Israeli strike at Iraq, the world 
has entered a new nuclear phase. This was 
the first time something nuclear had been 
directly involved in hostilities since Ameri- 
can atomic bombs fell on Japan. The fact 
that the something nuclear was the target 
rather than the projectile is beside the 
point. Israel, one of the most beleaguered of 
nations, saw the Osirak reactor as the possi- 
ble source of its destruction. Believing that, 
Israel took action to preclude the nightmare 
prospect of having to use its nuclear weap- 
ons to survive. 

There are many lessons in this grave 
affair. One is that a country like Israel, with 
its very being at stake, will act when con- 
fronted with a nuclear threat. Another is 
that nuclear-supplier countries, such as 
France, should be more careful in the 
future about supplying nuclear facilities to 
a country that can provoke severe regional 
reactions. Still another lesson is that nucle- 
ar facilities are inviting targets not only to 
unfriendly governments but to terrorist 
groups, especially terrorist groups operating 
in unstable countries. 

All nations should come out of this experi- 
ence more determined than ever to strive 
for tighter controls over the spread of nu- 
clear weapons. The initiative—and the ex- 
ample—must come from the superpowers. 
So long as the United States and the Soviet 
Union continue to pike up nuclear arsenals, 
smaller nations will be tempted to follow 
suit as they pursue regional ambitions. 


House Concurrent Resolution — 


Whereas Israel is a key national security 
ally of the United States; 

Whereas Iraq, despite huge oil reserves, 
purchased a 70 megawatt nuclear reactor 
from France which uses substantial 
amounts of highly enriched uranium as 
fuel; 

Whereas Iraq purchased from Italy highly 
sensitive plutonium separation technology; 

Whereas both highly-enriched uranium 
and plutonium can be used directly to man- 
ufacture nuclear weapons; 

Whereas the President of Iraq has made 
public statements implying that nuclear 
weapons could be used against Israel; and, 

Whereas the crucial issue facing the 
United States is not whether Israel did or 
did not commit a technical violation of our 
arms sale agreement, but the real issue is 
the consequence of the spread of nuclear 
weapons technology throughout the world: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that— 
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(1) the President should urge the govern- 
ments of France and Italy not to sell sensi- 
tive nuclear technology or material to Iraq 
to replace the reactor and equipment de- 
stroyed by Israel's action of Sunday, June 7, 
1981; 

(2) the Congress should impose no eco- 
nomic or military aid sanctions against 
Israel in response to the June 7 action; 

(3) the President should reexamine the 
nuclear non-proliferation policy of the 
United States and should establish prohibi- 
tions on the export of nuclear technology or 
material which can be used to make atomic 
weapons; and 

(4) the President should determine the 
adequacy of the international system of 
safeguards to give timely warning in the 
event of diversion of nuclear material to 
military purposes. 


SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 
4, 1977, calls for establishment of a 
system for a computerized schedule of 
all meetings and hearings of Senate 
committees, subcommittees, joint com- 
mittees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate 
Daily Digest—designated by the Rules 
Committee—of the time, place, and 
purpose of the meetings, when sched- 
uled, and any cancellations or changes 
in the meetings as they. occur. 

As an additional procedure along 
with the computerization of this infor- 
mation, the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest will prepare this information 
for printing in the Extensions of Re- 
marks section of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD on Monday and Wednesday of 
each week. 

Any changes in committee schedul- 
ing will be indicated by placement of 
an asterisk to the left of the name of 
the unit conducting such meetings. 

Meetings scheduled for Thursday, 
June 11, 1981, may be found in the 
Daily Digest of today’s RECORD. 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


JUNE 12 


9:00 a.m. 
*Office of Technology Assessment 
The Board, to hold a business meeting 
on pending business matters. 
EF-100, Capitol 
9:30 a.m. 
Finance 
Taxation and Debt Management Subcom- 
mittee and Energy and Agricultural 
Taxation Subcommittee 
To hold joint hearings on the taxation 
of commodity straddle transactions, 
and on S. 626, proposed Commodity 
Straddles Tax Act. 
2221 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 


Security and Terrorism Subcommittee 
To continue hearings to explore the 
origin, direction, and support tactics of 
terrorism, focusing on alleged past 
Soviet involvement in international 


terrorism. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
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10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Water Resources Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposals to pro- 
vide for the development of ports and 
harbors and inland waterways in the 
United States, including S. 809, S. 68, 
S. 202, S. 576, S. 828, and S. 1094. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Separation of Powers Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 158, establish- 
ing a congressional finding and decla- 
ration that human life begins at con- 


ception. 
6226 Dirksen Building 
Joint Economic 
Monetary and Fiscal Policy Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on U.S. monetary and 
fiscal policy. 
5110 Dirksen Building 
1:30 p.m. 
Select on Intelligence 
To hold a closed briefing on intelligence 
matters. 
Room S-407, Capitol 
2:00 p.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy and Mineral Resources Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1343, providing 
for the sale of strategic petroleum re- 
serve fixed maturity certificates to 
offset the Federal Government’s ex- 
pense of filling the reserve. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


Environment and Public Works 

Water Resources Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposals to 
provide for the development of ports 
and harbors and inland waterways in 
the United States, including S. 809, 
S. 68, S. 202, S. 576, S. 828, and S. 1094. 
4200 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 15 
9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
*Defense Subcommittee 
To resume closed hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1982 
for the Defense Establishment, receiv- 
ing testimony on defense intelligence 
programs. 


S-406, Capitol 


Labor and Human Resources 
*Employment and Productivity Subcom- 
mittee 
To resume hearings on employment and 
training programs in the United 
States, focusing on objectives of em- 
ployment and training policy and the 
relationship between Federal, State, 
and local governments in the funding, 
design and administration of employ- 
ment and training programs. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To resume hearings on S. 898, proposed 
Telecommunications Competition and 
Deregulation Act. 
235 Russell Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Environmental Pollution Subcommittee 
To resume oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the municipal 
wastewater treatment construction 
grants program of the Clean Water 
Act, and to hold hearings on S. 975, re- 
vising and extending for 1 year certain 
provisions of the Federal Water Pollu- 
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tion Control Act, and on other related 
proposals. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
To resume hearings on monopolization 
and competition in the telecommuni- 
cations industry, and on related pro- 
posals. 


1:00 p.m. 
Judiciary 
Separation of Powers Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 158, establish- 
ing a congressional finding and decla- 
ration that human life begins at con- 
ception. 


2228 Dirksen Building 


2228 Dirksen Building 
4:00 p.m. 
Conferees 

On section 303 of Senate amendment 
No. 10, permitting the nomination of a 
Surgeon General who may be more 
than 64 years of age, of H.R. 31, pro- 

posed Cash Discounts Act. 
Room to be announced 


JUNE 16 


9:00 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
*Civil Services, Post Office, and General 
Services Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1224, stengthen- 
ing and clarifying the congressional 


franking law. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Rural Development, Oversight, and Inves- 
tigations Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Emergency Petro- 
leum Allocation Act, focusing on the 
energy needs of agriculture, rural 
America, and the food and fiber proc- 
essing industry. 
324 Russell Building 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
International Finance and Monetary 
Policy, and Securities Subcommittees 
To resume joint hearings on S. 1708, 
clarifying the intent and modifying 
certain provisions of the Foreign Cor- 
rupt Practices Act of 1977. 
5302 Dirksen Building 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To continue hearings on S. 898, pro- 
posed Telecommunications Competi- 
tion and Deregulation Act. 
235 Russell Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
*Labor Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1182, improving 
the administration of the Longshore- 
men’s and Harbor Workers’ Compen- 
sation Act by removing certain inequi- 
ties, reducing incentives for fraud and 
abuse, and assuring immediate com- 
pensation benefits and competent 
medical treatment for injured employ- 
ees. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Budget 
Business meeting, to review reconcili- 
ation proposals of standing Senate 
committees as required by H. Con. 
Res. 115, the First Congressional 
Budget Resolution. 
6202 Dirksen Building 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold hearings on the nominations of 
Daniel N. Miller, Jr., of Wyoming, to 
be an Assistant Secretary of the Inte- 
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rior for Energy and Minerals, Richard 
Mulberry, of Texas, to be Inspector 
General, Department of the Interior, 
Shelby T. Brewer, of Maryland, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Energy for 
Nuclear Energy, and J. Erich Evered, 
of Nevada, to be Administrator, 
Energy Information Administration. 
3110 Dirksen Building 


Environment and Public Works 
Water Resources Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 810, proposed 
Inland Waterway User Fee Act. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
*Nuclear Regulation Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Uranium Mill 
Tailings Act. 
410 Russell Building 
2:30 p.m. 
Special on Aging 
To hold oversight hearings to review 
short-term financing issues of the 
social security system. 
5302 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 17 


8:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
Alan Green, Jr. of Oregon, to be a 
Federal Maritime commissioner. 
235 Russell Building 
9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on budget estimates 
for fiscal year 1982 for the Defense Es- 
tablishment, receiving testimony from 
public witnesses. 
1223 Dirksen Building 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Surface Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on certain provisions 
providing for the transfer of Conrail 
freight lines to private sector railroads 
and the transfer of Conrail commuter 
operations to Amtrak, of S. 1100, pro- 
posed Northeast Rail Service Act 
(pending on Senate calendar). 
5110 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings on the nominations of 
Warren R. King, Reggie B. Walton, 
and Richard S. Salzman, each to be an 
Associate Judge of the Superior Court 
of the District of Columbia, and James 
A. Belson, to be an Associate Judge of 
the District of Columbia Court of Ap- 
peals. 
1224 Dirksen Building 
Labor and Human Resources 
*Labor Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on S. 1182, improv- 
ing the administration of the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Worker's Com- 
pensation Act by removing certain in- 
equities, reducing incentives for fraud 
and abuse, and assuring immediate 
compensation benefits and competent 
medical treatment for injured employ- 
ees. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold hearings on the substance of S. 
266, implementing procedures and 
guidelines for the interagency sharing 
of health resources between the De- 
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partment of Defense and the Veter- 
ans’ Administration. 
412 Russell Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
James M. Beggs, of Missouri, to be Ad- 
ministrator of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration. 
235 Russell Building 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Public Lands and Reserved Water Sub- 
committee 
To resume hearings on S. 842, proposed 
RARE II Review Act. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
Environment and Public Works 
Environmental Pollution Subcommittee 
To resume oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the municipal 
wastewater treatment construction 
grants program of the Clean Water 
Act, and to hold hearings on S. 975, re- 
vising and extending for one year cer- 
tain provisions of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, and on other 
related proposals. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings on S. 1249, providing 
tools and incentives to the Federal 
Government in its efforts to collect 
debts owed the United States. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 


*Environment and Public Works 
To hold hearings on the prospective 
nomination of Nunzio J. Palladino, of 
Pennsylvania, to be a Member of the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission. 
4200 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 18 
9:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Motor Carrier Act 
(Public Law 96-296). 
235 Russell Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
Employment and Productivity Subcom- 
mittee 
To resume hearings on employment and 
training programs in the United 
States, focusing on objectives of em- 
ployment and training policy and the 
relationship between Federal, State 
and local governments in the funding, 
design and administration of employ- 
ment and training programs. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 


Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Rural Development, Oversight, and Inves- 
tigations Subcommittee 
To resume oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Emergency Petro- 
leum Allocation Act, focusing on the 
energy needs of agriculture, rural 
America, and the food and fiber proc- 
essing industry. 
324 Russell Building 
10:00 a.m. 


Environmental Public Works 
Water Resources Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 621, author- 
izing funds for the development of cer- 
tain water resources projects, and to 
review existing water resources policy 
and water problems. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
Governmental Affairs 


To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
expanding the Inspectors General Act 
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of 1978 to include certain departments 
and agencies within the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 


Separation of Powers Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 158, establish- 
ing a congressional finding and decla- 
ration that human life begins at con- 
ception. 


2:00 p.m. 

Environment and Public Works 

Water Resources Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on S. 621, author- 
izing funds for the development of cer- 
tain water resources projects, and to 
review existing water resources policy 

and water problems. 

4200 Dirksen Building 


6226 Dirksen Building 


2:30 p. m. 
Special on Aging 
To hold hearings on the subject of early 
retirement and its implications for 


social security. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 19 
9:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To resume hearings on S. 898, proposed 
Telecommunications Competition and 
Deregulation Act. 
235 Russell Building 
Labor and Human Resources 
Employment and Productivity Subcom- 
mittee 
To continue hearings on employment 
and training programs in the United 
States, focusing on objectives of em- 
ployment and training policy and the 
relationship between Federal, State 
and local governments in the funding, 
design and administration of employ- 
ment and training programs. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
Select on Intelligence 
To hold a closed briefing on intelligence 
matters. 


Room S-407, Capitol 


10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Transportation Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 841 and S. 
1024, bills authorizing funds through 
fiscal year 1986 for the construction 
and safety of Federal highways. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 


Criminal Law Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on S. 691, strengthen- 
ing the laws for the criminal infringe- 
ment of a copyright involving the re- 
production or distribution of phono- 
records, motion pictures, or audiovisu- 

al works. 
5110 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 22 


10:00 a.m, 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Communications Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the role 
of the rural _ telecommunications 
system in America. 
235 Russell Building 


Environment and Public Works 
To resume oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Clean Air Act. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
1:30 p.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Environmental Pollution Subcommittee 
To resume oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the municipal 
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wastewater treatment construction 
grants program of the Clean Water 
Act, and to hold hearings on S: 975, re- 
vising and extending for one year cer- 
tain provisions of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, and on other 
related proposals. 

4200 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 23 


9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings on S. 49, S. 879, and S. 
1151, bills extending the period of day- 
light savings time. 
235 Russell Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
Aging, Family, and Human Services Sub- 
committee 
To hold oversight hearings on the role 
of the Federal Government in family 
planning programs of title X of the 
Public Health Services Act. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 1182, improv- 
ing the administration of the Long- 
shoremen's and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act by removing certain in- 
equities, reducing incentives for fraud 
and abuse, and assuring immediate 
compensation benefits and competent 
medical treatment for injured employ- 
ees, 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
To continue oversight hearings on the 
implementation of the Clean Air Act. 
4200 Dirksen Building 


Governmental Affairs 
To resume hearings on S. 1080, improv- 
ing and modifying the Federal regula- 
tory process, and other related meas- 
ures. 
3302 Dirksen Building 


Rules and Administration 
Business meeting, to mark up Senate 
Resolution 20, providing for television 
and radio broadcasting of Senate 
Chamber proceedings, and other legis- 
lative and administrative business. 
301 Russell Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
A. Alan Hill, of California, to be a 
member of the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality. 
4200 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 24 
9:00 a.m. 
Select on Intelligence 
To hold a closed briefing on intelligence 
matters. 
Room 8-407, Capitol 
10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Consumer Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the progress and di- 
rections of American consumerism in 
the 198078. 
1318 Dirksen Building 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Public Lands and Reserved Water Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on miscellaneous land 
conveyances, studies, boundary 
changes, and exchanges, S. 146, S. 187, 
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S. 188, S. 512, S. 634, S. 656, S. 763, S. 
764, and S. 794. i 
3110 Dirksen Building 
Environment and Public Works 
Environmental Pollution Subcommittee 
To resume oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the municipal 
wastewater treatment construction 
grants program of the Clean Water 
Act, and to hold hearings on S. 975, re- 
vising and extending for 1 year certain 
provisions of the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act, and on other related 
measures. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
Governmental Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings on the Fed- 
eral Government's film making proce- 


dures. 
3302 Dirksen Building 


Governmental Affairs 
Energy, Nuclear Proliferation, and Gov- 
ernment Processes Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for programs of the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act, 
Room to be announced 
2:00 p.m. 
Environmental and Public Works 
To resume oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Clean Air Act. 
4200 Dirksen Building 


Governmental Affairs 
Intergovernmental Relations Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on S. 1042, abolishing 
the Intergovernmental Personnel Act 
grant program. 
3302 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 25 


9:00 a.m. 
*Veterans’ Affairs 
Business meeting, to mark up S. 917, in- 
creasing the rates of disability com- 
pensation for disabled veterans, and 
the rates of dependency and indemni- 
ty compensation for their survivors, S. 
911, authorizing the payment of a spe- 
cial pension to the survivors of persons 
awarded the Medal of Honor, and S. 
915, S. 779, and S. 112, bills providing 
for memorials to honor the memory of 
certain deceased members of the 
Armed Forces, and the substance of S. 
266, implementing procedures and 
guidelines for the interagency sharing 
of health resources between the De- 
partment of Defense and the Veter- 
ans’ Administration. 
412 Russell Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
*Labor Subcommittee 
Business meeting, to mark up S. 398, 
permitting certain employees to work 
a 10-hour day in the case of a 4-day 
workweek. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings in conjunction with 
the National Ocean Policy Study on 
the substance of Senate Resolution 
147, calling for a moratorium of indefi- 
nite duration on the commercial kill- 
ing of whales. 
235 Russell Building 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Consumer Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on the progress 
and direction of American consumer- 


ism in the 1980's. 
1318 Dirksen Building 
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Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy and Mineral Resources Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on S. 859, providing 
for uniform treatment of certain re- 
ceipts under the Mineral Leasing laws. 
3110 Dirksen Building 


Environment and Public Works 
To resume oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Clean Air Act. 
4200 Dirksen Building 


Governmental Affairs 
Energy, Nuclear Proliferation, and Gov- 
ernment Processes Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed legis- 
lation authorizing funds for programs 
of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act. 
Room to be announced 
11:00 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
Business meeting, to mark up S. 10, pro- 
viding for creation of a Commission to 
design a blueprint for improving gov- 
ernmental performance at the Federal 
level and throughout the intergovern- 
mental system. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
nominations. 
4200 Dirksen Building 


JULY 7 


9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
*Aviation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to provide for an early phaseout of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 
235 Russell Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
Aging, Family and Human Services Sub- 
committee. 

To hold hearings on the primary inter- 
vention in addressing societal prob- 
lems. 

4232 Dirksen Building 


JULY 8 


9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Aviation Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed legis- 
lation to provide for an early phaseout 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
235 Russell Building 


Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy and Mineral Resources Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1073, authorizing 
an additional lands lease to the holder 
of an oil shale lease for purposes that 
the lessee demonstrates are necessary 
for such operation. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
International Finance and Monetary 
Policy Subcommittee 
To hold joint oversight hearings with 
Finance’s Subcommittee on Interna- 
tional Trade on U.S. trade policy. 
2221 Dirksen Building 
Finance 
International Trade Subcommittee 
To hold joint oversight hearings with 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs’ 
Subcommittee on International Fi- 
nance and Monetary Policy on U.S. 
trade pclicy. 
2221 Dirksen Building 


JULY 9 
9:00 a.m. 
*Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold hearings on the prospective 
nomination of Robert P. Nimmo, of 
California, to be Administrator of the 
Veterans’ Administration. 
412 Russell Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Aviation Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed legis- 
lation to provide for an early phaseout 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 


235 Russell Building 


JULY 15 


9:30 a.m. 
*Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings on proce- 
dures for the adjudication of certain 
claims, and to hold hearings on S. 349, 
providing for limited judicial review of 
the administrative action of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, and for reason- 
able fees to attorneys representing 
legal counsel for veterans. 
412 Russell Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy Conservation and Supply Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1166, to provide 
grants to States for low-income weath- 
erization assistance programs. 
3110 Dirksen Building 


JULY 16 


9:30 a.m. 
Veterans Affairs 

To continue oversight hearings on pro- 
cedures for the adjudication of certain 
claims, and to hold hearings on S. 349, 
providing for limited judicial review of 
the administrative action of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, and for reason- 
able fees to attorneys representing 

legal counsel for veterans. 
412 Russell Building 


JULY 22 


9:30 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold hearings on S. 5, S. 7, S. 25, S. 
26, S. 48, S. 105, S. 248, S. 417, and S. 
742, bills providing educational assist- 
ance to members of the Armed Forces. 
412 Russell Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy Conservation and Supply Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on S. 506, reinstating 
and validating certain numbered U.S. 
oil and gas leases. 


3110 Dirksen Building 


JULY 23 


9:30 a.m. 
*Veterans’ Affairs 

To continue hearings on S. 5, S. 7, S. 25, 
S. 26, S. 48, S. 105, S. 248, S. 417, and 
S. 742, bills providing educational as- 
sistance to members of the Armed 

Forces. 
412 Russell Building 
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JULY 28 


9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Aging, Family and Human Services Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on adoption services in 
the United States. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


JULY 29 


9:30 a.m. 
*Veterans’ Affairs 

Business meeting to mark up S. 349, pro- 
viding for limited judicial review of 
the administrative action of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, and for reason- 
able fees to attorneys representing 

legal counsel for veterans. 
412 Russell Building 


SEPTEMBER 16 


9:30 a.m. 
*Veterans’ Affairs 
Business meeting to mark up S. 5, S. 7, 
S. 25, S. 26, S. 48, S. 105, S. 248, S. 417, 
and S. 742, bills providing educational 
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assistance to members of the Armed 
Forces. 
412 Russell Building 


CANCELLATIONS 


JUNE 16 


10:00 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Education Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 1103, author- 
izing funds through fiscal year 1986 
for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion programs and providing educa- 
tional support at the State and local 
level. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 17 


9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
*Education, Arts and Humanities Subcom- 
mittee 
To continue hearings on S. 1103, author- 
izing funds through fiscal year 1986 
for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion programs, and providing educa- 
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tional support at the State and local 
level. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 18 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Education, Arts and Humanities Subcom- 
mittee 
To continue hearings on S. 1103, author- 
izing funds through fiscal year 1986 
for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion programs, and providing educa- 
tional support at the State and local 
level. 
5110 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 24 
10:00 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Education, Arts and Humanities Subcom- 
mittee 
To resume hearings on S. 1103, author- 
izing funds through fiscal year 1986 
for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion programs, and providing educa- 
tional support at the State and local 


level. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
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SENATE—Thursday, June 11, 1981 


The Senate met at 9:15 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by the President pro tempore 
(Mr. THURMOND). 


PRAYER 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Richard 

C. Halverson, LL.D., D.D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Let us pray. 

Almighty God of love whose plan for 
history is to unite all things in Christ, 
we pray for the unity of our people. We 
do not ask for uniformity with its level- 
ing process that reduces everything and 
everybody to the lowest common denom- 
inator. We ask for true unity with its 
bountiful diversity, in which each person 
finds individual fulfillment in the com- 
munity of love. Give us unity like the 
symphony with its variety of instru- 
ments, its many different notes which 
produce the grand harmony. Give us the 
unity of the tapestry with its threads of 
every color woven into one masterful 
design. 

Help us to find this unity in the Senate. 
Help us to appreciate each other, to hon- 
or our differences—even the differences 
which are in opposition—but out of 
which come the synthesis of truth and 
action that represents the maximum re- 
sponse of our corporate power and in- 
fluence. 

Help us serve one another, to love one 
another. We pray this in the name of 
Him who was incarnate love. Amen. 


RECOGNITION OF THE ACTING 
MAJORITY LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, the acting majority 
leader is recognized. 


TRIBUTE TO THE CHAPLAIN 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I am 
sure all the Senate is gratefui to our 
Chaplain, Reverend Halverson, for his 
guidance at the beginning of each ses- 
sion. I am particularly pleased to have 
his prayer this morning because it is 
most meaningful to Members of the Sen- 
ate as we now approach a period where 
there is going to be, I think, great division 
among us. 


THE JOURNAL 
Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal of 
the proceedings to date be approved. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


(Legislative day of Monday, June 1, 1981) 


ORDER FOR ROUTINE MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that following the 
recognition of the two leaders under the 
standing order and the special orders 
for Mr. Nunn and Mr. Braptey, there be 
a period for the transaction of routine 
morning business not to extend beyond 
10 a.m. during which Senators may speak 
therein for a period not to exceed 3 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I reserve 
the remainder of our time. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MINORITY 
LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from West Virginia. 


MARILYN COURTOT, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY, U.S. SENATE 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
effective June 6, 1981, Marilyn Courtot 
became Assistant Secretary of the Sen- 
ate. I am pleased that the present Secre- 
tary of the Senate has recognized her 
ability and experience by appointing her 
to this top Senate staff position. 

Ms. Courtot was hired in 1973 to help 
modernize the offices under the Secre- 
tary and improve the services they pro- 
vide to Senators. In the last 8 years, she 
has lent her considerable analytical and 
administrative talents to this task. She 
has been instrumental in developing the 
automated legislative information sys- 
tem, expanding the bill status telephone 
query service of the Senate Library, and 
designing and implementing the very 
educational staff seminars which address 
various important aspects of the Senate. 

I commend Mr. Hildenbrand on his 
wise selection for the position of Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Senate, and I extend 
every good wish to Ms. Courtot as she 
pursues her new responsibilities. 

I yield to Mr. Proxmrre such time as 
he may require. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Demo- 
cratic leader. 


SENATOR LUGAR AND UAW SAVE 
JOBS, HOLD DOWN PRICES 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in last 
night’s Washington Star, Germond and 
Witcover described how labor union 
members and a U.S. Senator saved sev- 
eral hundred jobs in an automobile plant 
in South Bend, Ind. It was a tribute to 
the remarkable willingness of the work- 


ers at that plant, to the labor union to 
which they belonged, and to one of our 
ablest U.S. Senators, Dick Lucar. The 
message of that column should not be 
lost on us. Many Americans fear that the 
wage-price spiral makes ever-worse in- 
flation inevitable and with it the decline 
of some of America's most vital indus- 
tries, particularly the automobile in- 
dustry. The members of the United 
Automobile Workers in South Bend and 
Senator Lucar showed that we do not 
have to surrender to this gloomy pros- 
pect. The Genmond-Witcover column 
tells the story of how Senator Lucar’s 
timely and forceful intervention did the 
job. I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHEN A UNION Triep To GET A CUT IN Pay 
(By Jack W. Germond and Jules Witcover) 

SourH BEND, inp.—About 17 years ago 
this industrial city in northwest Indiana 
was shattered economically by the collapse 
of the Studebaker Corp. as a major, auto 
maker. More than 20,000 jobs were lost in 
the demise of an enterprise that had been 
born here and had dominated the city's 
economy. It was a punishing experience the 
the city has never been able to forget. 

That is probably one of the reasons that 
South Bend has just witnessed a unique 
demonstration of labor-management con- 
cillation between the city’s chief remaining 
employer, the Bendix Corp., also founded 
here about 50 years ago, and Local 9 of the 
United Auto Workers. 

Union offers of sacrifice—including a vol- 
untary pay cut for all UAW members in 
South Bend—have cushioned the human im- 
pact of an increasingly commonplace indus- 
trial development: the relocation of a plant 
from the high labor-cost “Frost Belt” to the 
lower-cost “Sun Belt.” 

Although Bendix denied that any pay cut 
was ever formally offered and rejected even 
the idea, the firm did adjust its relocation 
plans, saviog several hundred jobs in South 
Bend. It guaranteed retraining and reloca- 
tion of all UAW members involved in other 
parts of the sprawling Bendix complex here. 

The highly dramatic offer of a voluntary 
pay cut, and the wide publicity it stimulated, 
clearly affected the political climate and put 
heat on Bendix from some unexpected quar- 
ters. 

Perhaps the most unique element was the 
spectacle of a business-oriented Republican 
senator, Richard Lugar, siding with the union 
and pressuring the employer to make accom- 
modations. Union officials are convinced that 
this and other political pressure persuaded 
Bendix, which has lucrative defense con- 
tracts, to work out the concessions. 

John M. O'Hare, director of industrial rela- 
tions for Bendix, denies that pressure was 
reason, but another Bendix official, David 
Taylor, calls the agreement “the first of its 
kind to our Knowledge in collective bargain- 
ing.” 

And, although particular local conditions 
existed here that facilitated it, the negotia- 
tion could show the way for other companies 
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and unions in the beleaguered industrial 
North to at least temper the lure of lower- 
cost Sun Belt economic environments. 

Bendix two months ago told the union that 
intolerably high labor costs here were dictat- 
ing relocation of a brake assembly plant. 

The union, to Bendix’s surprise, countered 
with an astonishing offer: if Bendix would 
reconsider relocating the plant, the members 
would be asked to absorb the full labor-cost 
savings that Bendix might achieve by the 
transfer. Although moving the plant might 
eliminate at most 900 jobs, the union plan 
was for all 35,000 UAW workers at the Bendix 
complex here to take a pay cut. The union 
estimated the company would be saving 
$3,400 per year per worker. 

Lugar, learning of the informal offer, wrote 
to William Agee, the Bendix president, urging 
acceptance. “The national fight against infla- 
tion would be served,“ Lugar wrote, “if there 
were more recognition that wages and bene- 
fits must occasionally be restricted in bad 
times, Just as they should increase in good 
times.” 

Bendix, turning aside the idea of a volun- 
tary pay cut, argued in effect that it would be 
subsidizing an unprofitable plant with money 
from employees working at profitable Bendix 
plants and thus not solving the basic prob- 
lem of a facility that couldn't make it on its 
own. 

Joe Burkus, president of Local 9 during the 
negotiations, says the company’s attitude 
toward the voluntary pay cut proved that 
Bendix really Just wanted to get the plant 
out of the union environment altogether. 
“They just wanted to move,” he said. “If they 
were looking for relief, they would have 
grabbed it. We really put the monkey on their 
back.“ 

But Bendix's O Hare says there was no 
sense keeping a plant in South Bend that 
was just withering,“ and that it was signifi- 
cant in the end that Local 9 recognized that 
fact and cooperated to minimize the human 
impact. The voluntary pay cut, while never 
implemented, was also significant, O'Hare 
says, as a symbol of labor's. willingness to 
make sacrifices to help management cope in 
a time of economic difficulty. 

Whether other unions in Frost Belt cities 
threatened with plant relocations will be 
willing to make similar gestures is an open 
question. Taylor says, “the Studebaker ex- 
perience has had a lingering effect on the 
psychology of South Bend” that may make 
the situation here unusual. 

But the loss of Northern industrial jobs 
through relocation to the South is increas- 
ingly widespread, and the only hope may be 
greater labor-management conciliation of 
this sort—helped along perhaps by political 
pressure. 


A PRAGMATIC CASE FOR 
RATIFICATION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Genocide Convention offers the ideal 
opportunity to combine idealism with 
some very realistic benefits. Ratification 
would help put to rest the mischievous 
accusations of Russian diplomats that 
oe country somehow condones geno- 
cide. 


Furthermore, ratifying the conven- 
tion could only improve our often- 
troubled relations with the Third 
World. It would buttress our moral posi- 
tion in dealing with the nations of Latin 
America, Africa, and Asia—many of 
whom have already ratified the treaty. 

Finally, the implementing legislation, 
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by enabling us to try our nationals at 
home, would strengthen our case for 
extradition of U.S. nationals charged 
with genocide abroad. 

The ratification of the Genocide Con- 
vention is exactly the symbol we need 
today—enhancing our image abroad 
while furthering our own interests. 

In fact, such action would be in per- 
fect harmony with the “hard-nosed 
pragmatism” of the current administra- 
tion. The Reagan administration's sup- 
port for ratification was made clear by 
Secretary Haig in his confirmation hear- 
ings and is an indication, of course, of 
the support of the Reagan administra- 
tion for the genocide treaty. 

Mr. President, now, more than ever, 
we should ratify the genocide conven- 
tion. I urge my colleagues to take action 
quickly. 

I thank the Democratic leader. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of the leader's time 
on this side. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Time 
has been yielded back on the majority 
side. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
T suggest the absence of a quorum on my 
time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll, 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises the Senator that, under 
the previous order, the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. NUNN) was to be recog- 
nized first for not to exceed 15 minutes, 
following which the Senator from New 
Jersey was to be recognized for not to 
exceed 15 minutes, and, at no later than 
10 o'clock, under the previous order, the 
Senate would go into executive session to 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 2. 

Mr. STEVENS. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, may I 
inquire of the Senator from Georgia 
how much time he requires under the 
special order? Does the Senator intend 
to use his special order this morning? 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I shall take 

whatever time is available and put the 
remainder of my remarks in the Recorp. 
I do not want to hold up other business. 
I probably could summarize my remarks 
in 2 or 3 minutes. 
; Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, may I 
inquire which Senator wishes to proceed 
with the special order first? Does the 
Senator from Georgia have any objec- 
tion to the Senator from New Jersey 
proceeding? 
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Mr. NUNN. No, Mr. President, I was 
not fully aware what time I was sup- 
posed to begin this morning. I shall de- 
fer to the Senator from New Jersey and 
to the Senator from Alaska as to what 
the schedule will be. 

EXTENSION OF ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the period for 
routine morning business be extended 
until 10:15 and that Senators may speak 
therein for not to exceed 15 minutes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EMERGENCY PREPAREDNESS 
ACT OF 1981 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, the 
most pressing aspect of energy policy 
today is preparation for the disruptions 
in our oil supply that are virtually in- 
evitable over the next decade. Ironically, 
this aspect of energy policy has been 
neglected, even though three relatively 
small disruptions—the Arab embargo in 
1973, Iran in 1979, and the Iran-Iraq 
war in 1980—have had terrible conse- 
quences for our standard of living and 
for economic growth. The latest turmoil 
in the Middle East only underscores 
the need to prepare. The best way to 
prepare for oil supply disruptions is to 
stockpile oil in advance. My longstand- 
ing advocacy of the strategic petroleum 
reserve reflects this concern about pre- 
paredness. But, Mr. President, what hap- 
pens if a disruption occurs before our 
reserves are sufficient? We will face two 
unappealing choices: Rapidly rising oil 
prices or Government price controls and 
allocations. 


Today Senator Percy and I are intro- 
ducing the Emergency Preparedness 
Act of 1981 in an attempt to avoid a re- 
turn to ineffective price controls and al- 
locations. Under our approach, we would 
rely on market forces to distribute 
scarce supplies and determine prices, 
but we would also provide Federal finan- 
cial aid to citizens during the disruption. 
If the supply disruption is so large that 
it threatens national security, and the 
President feels he must allocate oil sup- 
plies, he can do so by invoking authority 
he already has under the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 or under the Energy 
Policy and Conservation Act of 1975. 

With our plan, the 1980 windfall profit 
tax would be augmented so that addi- 
tional revenues, which would come from 
the price increase that. will be inevitable 
during a disruption, could be recycled 
back into the economy. At the same time, 
income transfer payments would in- 
crease to low-income individuals. The 
President also would reduce income and 
payroll taxes so that taxpayers would 
have more income to deal with the high- 
er prices. Increased Government reve- 
nues from the windfall profit tax—a sig- 
nificant disruption would increase reve- 
nues on the order of tens of billions of 
dollars per year—would offset lower 
Government revenues from income and 
payroll taxes. 
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In addition, the President would draw 
on windfall profit tax revenues to pro- 
vide emergency block grants to State 
Governors. Each Governor would be re- 
quired to distribute these funds to local 
governments to maintain essential pub- 
lic services such as police and fire pro- 
tection. The Governors also could use 
this money for other priority activities 
which are unique in their State. In other 
words, a rise in oil prices will cause per- 
sonal hardship and economic damage, 
but it will also provide the Government 
with the resources to offset a portion of 
the negative effect. 

The recycled funds would be allocated 
under a formula proposed by the Presi- 
dent and approved by the House and 
Senate. At the outset of a disruption, 
both Houses of Congress would have to 
give their approval before the plan could 
be implemented. 

Adoption of this plan would send a 
clear and true signal to the Nation, that 
signal being: Prepare for rising prices 
during an oil supply disruption. If Amer- 
icans get that message, they will have 
real incentives to make arrangements 
that are best suited for their individual 
needs. The public has not had such in- 
centives in the past because people have 
been assured that the Government would 
intervene with price controls and alloca- 
tion rules and take other steps to help 
powerful and important groups in the 
event of a disruption. Although such 
measures did not work well at all, people 
expected them to be effective and there- 
fore saw little, if any, need to take 
preparatory action of their own. 


Furthermore, our plan would respond 


to concerns about equity during a dis- 
ruption by increasing the windfall profit 
tax and by assuring that the revenues 
are recycled to taxpayers and to low- 
income individuals. In so doing, we can 
partially offset the harmful effects of 


rising prices without removing the 
incentives to prepare for disruptions. 

Mr. President, what is the alternative 
to this plan? It is some form of price 
controls coupled with gasoline rationing 
and Government decisions about who 
gets oil. After 10 years of controls, can it 
really be said that they protected the 
poor from rising prices? No. We have 
seen price controls cannot stop price in- 
creases. By relying on price controls to 
assist the poor, we fool ourselves. But 
others benefited: Specifically, the politi- 
cally powerful who were able to mold the 
regulations to their advantage. Our bill 
would assist the poor directly with finan- 
cial aid. 

More troubling, however, is that the 
threat or promise of price controls re- 
duces individual incentives to prepare for 
disruptions. Furthermore, price controls 
encourage oil consumption during a dis- 
ruption and discourage production of al- 
ternatives for imported oil. Price con- 
trols send false and damaging signals to 
the economy that oil is not scarce, that 
conservation is not needed, and that al- 
ternative sources of energy are unimpor- 
tant. As a result, world oil prices would 
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be driven still higher, and our allies 
would again be enraged. 

On top of these disadvantages, we all 
know that price controls are nearly im- 
possible to remove after they are in place. 
The temporary controls imposed in 1971 
were extended in 1973, again in 1975, and 
will finally expire next September. 

Now we must choose between a market 
approach and a regulatory approach. 
Clearly, neither option will work per- 
fectly. The Nation will suffer under either 
option. But, in my opinion, one of these 
options is clearly better than the other. 

Mr. President, again, instead of relying 
on Washington to allocate scarce sup- 
plies and try to combat rising prices, I 
say we should have the Federal Govern- 
ment provide financial protection for 
middle- and low-income citizens and es- 
sential public services while we let the 
market determine oil prices and the dis- 
tribution of supplies. By taking this 
course, we will not be encouraging con- 
sumption just when we want to dis- 
courage it; we will not be discouraging 
energy production just when we want to 
encourage it; we will not boost world oil 
prices just when they are rising rapidly 
anyway; we will not alienate our allies 
just when cooperation is most essential; 
and we will not add to confusion in the 
market just when panic is already a pos- 
sibility. 

Three times in the last 8 years, we 
have seen what happens when Wash- 
ington tries to control prices and allo- 
cate oil supplies. We know our oil sup- 
plies can be interrupted again at any 
time. We now have an opportunity—in- 
deed, I say an obligation—to make sure 
that we do not repeat past mistakes. It 
is time to chart a new course. 

I ask unanimous consent that the fuli 
text of the Emergency Preparedness Act 
of 1981, with accompanying summary 
sheet, and a supporting article by Robert 
Hall and Robert Pindyck in the June 
Technology Review, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
S. 1354 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House o/ 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SECTION 1 (a) SHORT TIrLE.—This Act may 
be cited as the “Emergency Preparedness Act 
of 1981” 


(b) TABLE OF ContTENTs.— 
Sec. 1. Short title; table of contents 
Sec. 2. Statement of findings and purposes 
Sec. 3. Definitions 


TITLE I—STANDBY REVENUE RECYCLING 
AUTHORITY 


. 101 Standby recycling authority 
. 102 Approval of Proposed Standby Plan 


. 103 Implementation of the Approved 
Standby Plan 


. 104 Reimbursement to States 
105 Expiration 
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TITLE II —USE OF THE STRATEGIC 
PETROLEUM RESERVE 
Sec. 201 Crude Oil Access 
Sec. 202 Amendments to the Strategic Petro- 
leum Reserve Plan 


TITLE ILI—INVESTIGATIONS AND 
REPORTS 
Sec, 301 Tax incentives for oil storage 
Sec. 302 International cooperation in pre- 
paredness for supply disruptions. 


STATEMENT OF FINDINGS AND PURPOSES 


Sec. 2 (a) Congress finds and declares 
that— 


(1) disruption in the supply of imported 
oil are likely during the next decade; 

(2) such emergencies will disrupt normal 
petroleum market operations; standby 
sources of supply of crude oll, such as stra- 
tegic stockplles, should be used to mitigate 
tue potential for market turmoil; 

(3) if oll stockpiles are unavailable or in- 
sufficient to fully offset the reduction in oll 
available to the world oil marxet, oll prices 
will rise, possibiy rapidly and to high levels; 

(4) without compensating action, such 
high prices will create severe economic dis- 
lovations and individual hardships; 

(5) if Federal action is not taken to ameli- 
orate these economic consequences of dis- 
ruptions, individual states may be compelled 
to implement differing, perhaps less effi- 
cient emergency programs; 

(6) severe oil supply disruptions constitute 
a threat to public health, salety and welfare 
which can most effectively, efficiently, and 
equitably be dealt with through prompt fis- 
cal action by the executive branch of Gov- 
ernment; and 

(7) no emergency program will be able to 
avoid entirely the market disruptions and 
personal hardships that will accompany a 
petroleum supply disruption; however, 
prompt fiscal action by the executive branch 
of Government will reduce individual hard- 
ships and economic dislocations more effec- 
tively than other mechanisms used in the 
past. 

(b) The purpose of this Act is to grant the 
President of the United States authority dur- 
ing severe supply disruptions of crude oil to 
recycle Federal tax revenues to U.S. residents 
and State governors for further distribution. 
The authority granted under this Act shall 
be exercised only for the purpose of minimiz- 
ing the adverse effects of such supply dis- 
ruptions on the nation. 

(1) “United States" means the several 
States, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
the District of Columbia, and the Trust 
Territories of the United States. 

(2) “State” means the 50 States, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, the District of 
Columbia, or the Trust Territories of the 
United States. 

(3) “severe petroleum supply disruption" 
means a reduction in the volume of oll avail- 
able to the world oil market which the Pres- 
ident determines— 


(A) is the primary cause or 1s likely to be 
the primary cause of a 20 percent increase 
in the world rrice of netroleum products over 
a 3-month period; and 

(B) is having or can reasonably be ex- 
pected to have a major adverse effect on pub- 
lic health, safety or welfare or the national 
economy. A severe petroleum supply disrup- 
tion exists only as long as either the world 
price of petroleum products remains above 
the nre-disruption level or the volume of oil 
available to the world oil market remains 
below the pre-disruntion level. 

(4) “to recvcle Federal tax revenves” 
means to rapidly return to the economy the 
increased revenues of the Federal Crude Oil 
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Windfall Profit Tax of P.L. 96-223, or other 
disruption-related, increased Federal reve- 
nues, that the President determines have re- 
sulted or are likely to result from a severe 
petroleum disruption. 

(5) “refined petroleum products” means 
gasoline, kerosene, distillates (including 
Number 2 fuel oil), liquid petroleum gases, 
refined lubricating oils, diesel fuel, and re- 
sidual fuel. 

(6) “world price of petroleum products” 
means a weighted average of spot and con- 
tract prices as reported in several world mar- 
keting centers as determined by the Presi- 
dent. 

TITLE I—STANDBY REVENUE 
RECYCLING AUTHORITY 


STANDBY RECYCLING AUTHORITY 


Sec. 101. (a) Not later than one hundred 
and eighty calendar days after the date of 
the enactment of this title, the President 
shall submit a proposed standby plan to 
Congress which when implemented will per- 
mit the President to recycle Federal tax rev- 
enues both to state governors for further 
distribution and to residents of the United 
States. 

(b) The proposed standby plan under sub- 
section (a), to the maximum extent prac- 
ticable, shall provide for— 

(1) economic efficiency in all sectors of the 
economy; 

(2) the mitigation of extreme personal 
hardship caused by the severe petroleum 
supply disruption; 

(3) the national defense and other essen- 
tial services for the public; 

(4) the protection of public safety, health 
and welfare; 

(5) the prompt recycling of Federal tax 
revenues commencing as soon as practicable 
after the President determines the existence 
of a severe petroleum sup^~ly disruption; 

(6) assurances that each resident of the 
United States is eligible for assistance under 
this title; 

(7) procedures by which the President 
would ensure that highest priority is given 
to the enforcement of anti-trust statutes 
that will guard against anticompetitive prac- 
tices during severe petroleum supply disrup- 
tions; and 

(8) the fulfillment of international treaty 
obligations. 

(c) The plan providing for the recycling 
of Federal tax revenues shall use a com- 
bination of emergency distribution of funds 
to state Governors for further distribution, 
emergency changes in withholding rates, re- 
ductions in payroll taxes, additions to Social 
Security and Supplemental Security Income 
payments, or other distribution mechanisms 
that the President elects to address the ob- 
jectives listed in (b). The proposed standby 
plan shall provide guidelines for state gov- 
ernors and instructions for the Attorney 
General of the United States to ensure the 
objectives listed in (b) are met. Reasonable 
accounting and auditing procedures shall be 
established. The proposed standby plan shall 
be developed in consultation with State Gov- 
ernors and with the benefit of public 
participation. 

(d) The emergency distribution of funds 
to each state Governor shall enable each 
Governor, to the maximum extent practi- 
cable, to mitigate the effects of higher oil 
prices on low-income or otherwise disadvan- 
taged people; public health, safety and wel- 
fare activities in the state; essential public 
services in the state; economic efficiency; 
people experiencing extreme personal hard- 
ship; and other priority activities in the 
state as determined by the Governor. 

(e) The proposed plan shall specify the 
formula by which the recycled Federal tax 
revenues will be distributed to the economy. 
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To avoid disproportionate burdens on any 
one sector, income group, or region, the for- 
mula shall be designed to give priority to 
those individuals or regions who are most 
adversely affected and least capable of ab- 
sorbing higher oil prices. The percentages of 
total recycled Federal tax revenues to be dis- 
tributed to each of the following categories 
shall be specified in the proposed plan: in- 
dividuals via lower Federal income tax with- 
holding rates, individuals via other Federal 
payments, each state governor for further 
distribution to essential public services, each 
state governor for further distribution to 
low-income or otherwise disadvantaged peo- 
ple, and other categories specified by the 
President. 

(f) The proposed plan shall include ad- 
justments and simplifications to the Crude 
Oil Windfall Profit Tax, P.L. 96-233, that 
would eliminate the tax on oil discovered 
during and after the severe supply disrup- 
tion and that would increase the tax rate 
on the incremental revenues resulting from 
the supply disruption. The adjusted tax shall 
apply to all oil flowing from wells in produc- 
tion prior to the disruption. In formulating 
the proposed plan, the President shall con- 
sider exempting from the windfall profit tax 
oil stored prior to the disruption. 


APPROVAL OF PROPOSED STANDBY PLAN 


Sec. 102. (a) The proposed standby plan 
transmitted to the Congress pursuant to 
section 101(a) shall bear an identification 
number and shall be transmitted to both 
Houses of Congress on the same day and 
to each House while it is in session. 

(b) No such standby plan may be con- 
sidered approved for purposes of section 
103(a) of this title unless between the date 
of transmittal and the end of the first 
period of 60 calendar days of continuous 
session of Congress after the date on which 
action is transmitted to each House, each 
House of Congress passes a resolution de- 
scribed in subsection (d) (2). 

(c) For the purpose of subsection (b) of 
this section— 

(1) continuity of session is broken only 
by an adjournment of Congress sine die; 
and 

(2) the days on which either House is not 
in session because of an adjournment of 
more than 3 days to a day certain are ex- 
cluded in the computation of the 60-calen- 
dar-day period. 

(d)(1) This subsection is enacted by Con- 
gress— 

(A) As an exercise of the rulemaking 
power of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, respectively, and as such it is 
deemed a part of the rules of each House, 
respectively, but applicable only with re- 
spect to the procedure to be followed in that 
House in the case of resolutions described 
by paragraph (2) of this subsection; and it 
supersedes other rules only to the extent 
that it is inconsistent therewith; and 

(B) With full recognition of the consti- 
tutional right of either House to change 
the rules (so far as relating to the proce- 
dure of that House) at any time, in the 
same manner and the same extent as in the 
case of any other rule of the House. 


(2) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term “resolution” means only a resolution 
of either House of Congress the matter after 
the resolving clauses of which is as follows: 
“That the approves the standby 
plan numbered — submitted to the Con- 
gress on —, 19—.“, the first blank space 
therein being filled with the name of the 
resolving House and the other blank spaces 
being appropriately filled. 

(3) A resolution once introduced with re- 
spect to the standby plan shall immediately 
be referred to a committee by the President 
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of the Senate or the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, as the case may be. 

(4) (A) If the committee to which a reso- 
lution with respect to the standby plan has 
been referred has not reported it at the 
end of the 20 calendar days after its referral, 
it shall be in order to move either to dis- 
charge the committee for further consider- 
ation of such resolution or to discharge the 
committee from further consideration of any 
other resolution with respect to such stand- 
by plan which has been referred to the com- 
mittee. 

(B) A motion to discharge may be made 
only by an individual favoring the resolu- 
tion, shall be highly privileged (except that 
it may not be made after the committee has 
reported a resolution with respect to the 
standby plan), and debate thereon shall be 
limited to not more than 1 hour, to be di- 
vided equally between those favoring and 
those opposing the resolution. An amend- 
ment to the motion shall not be in order, 
and it shall not be in order to move to re- 
consider the vote by which the motion was 
agreed to or disagreed to. 

(C) If the motion to discharge is agreed 
to or disagreed to, the motion may not be 
renewed, nor may another motion to dis- 
charge the committee be made with respect 
to any other resolution with respect to the 
standby plan. 

(5)(A) When the committee has reported, 
or has been discharged from further con- 
sideration of, a resolution, it shall be at any 
time thereafter in order (even though a pre- 
vious motion to the same effect has been dis- 
agreed to) to move to proceed to the consid- 
eration of the resolution. The motion shall 
be highly privileged and shall not be debat- 
able, An amendment to the motion shall not 
be in order, and it shall not be in order to 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
motion was agreed to or disagreed to. 

(B) Debate on the resolution referred to 
in subparagraph (A) of this paragraph shall 
be limited to not more than 10 hours, which 
shall be divided equally between those favor- 
ing and those opposing such resolution. A 
motion further to limit debate shall not be 
debatable. An amendment to, or motion to 
recommit the resolution shall not be in order, 
and it shall not be in order to move to re- 
consider the vote by which such resolution 
was agreed to or disagreed to. 

(6)(A) Motions to postpone, made with 
respect to the discharge from committee, or 
the consideration of a resolution and mo- 
tions to proceed to the consideration of 
other business, shall be decided without 
debate. 


(B) Appeals from the decision of the Chair 
relating to the application of the rules of the 
Senate or the House of Representatives as 
the case may be, to the procedures relating 
to a resolution shall be decided without 
debate. 

(e) If either House rejects a resolution de- 
scribed in subsection (d) (2), the President 
shall transmit to the Congress a revised pro- 
posed standby plan within 30 days of the re- 
jection. The revised proposed standby plan 
shall be approved or rejected following the 
procedures of this section. The President 
shall continue to submit revised plans fol- 
lowing the procedures of this section until 
a proposed plan is approved by both Houses 
of Congress. 

IMPLEMENTATION OF THE APPROVED STANDBY 
PLAN 

Sec. 103. (a) The President may implement 
the standby plan approved under section 102 
whenever the President determines that a 
severe petroleum supply disruption exists 
and only with the passage of joint resolution 
authorizing a specific amount of Federal tax 
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revenues to be recycled. In the event of a 
severe petroleum supply disruption the Presi- 
dent shall transmit evidence of the determi- 
nation called for in the preceding sentence 
and a request for a joint resolution that 
specifies the amount of Federal tax reyenues 
to be recycled according to the approved 
standby plan to both Houses of Congress on 
the same day. 

(b) No such joint resolution may be con- 
sidered approved for purposes of subsection 
(a) unless between the date of transmittal 
and the end of the first period of 6 calendar 
days of the date on which such action 18 
transmitted to such House, each House of 
Congress passes the joint resolution de- 
scribed in subsection (d) (2). 

(c) If the Congress is not in session the 
President may call the Congress into emer- 
gency session. 

(d) (1) This subsection is enacted by Con- 
gress— 

(A) As an exercise of the rulemaking power 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
respectively, and as such it is deemed a 
part of the rules of each House, respectively, 
but applicable only with respect to the pro- 
cedure to be followed in that House in the 
case of joint resolutions described by para- 
graph (2) of this subsection; and it super- 
sedes other rules only to the extent that it 
is inconsistent therewith; and 

(B) With full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of either House to change the 
rules (so far as relating to the procedure 
of that House, at any time, in the same 
manner and to the same extent as in the 
case of any other rule of the House, 

(2) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term “joint resolution” means only a reso- 
lution of Congress as follows: 

“The President is authorized to implement 
the plan submitted by the President and 
approved by Congress under the procedures 
of Section 102 of the Emergency Prepared- 
ness Act of 1981. The President is authorized 
to recycle no more than $—— over the 
twelve-month period beginning on the date 
of enactment of this joint resolution.” The 
blank in the joint resolution will be filled 
with the amount of Federal tax revenues to 
be recycled over the twelve-month period be- 
ginning on the date of enactment of the 
joint resolution but the President shall not 
recycle revenues in excess of the amount of 
incremental Windfall Profit Tax revenues, 
or other disruption-related increased Fed- 
eral revenues, collected during and as a 
primary result of the severe petroleum 
supply disruption. 

(3) A joint resolution once introduced 
shall immediately be referred to the Com- 
mittees on House Ways and Means, House 
Energy and Commerce, Senate Finance and 
Senate Energy and Natural Resources by 
the President of the Senate or the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, as the case 
may be. 

(4) (A) If the committee to which a joint 
resolution has been referred has not re- 
ported it at the end of 2 calendar days after 
its referral, it shall be in order to move 
either to discharge the committee from fur- 
ther consideration of such joint resolution 
or to discharge the committee from further 
consideration of any other joint resolution 
which has been referred to the committee. 

(B) A motion to discharge may be made 
only by an individual favoring the joint 
resolution, shall be highly privileged and 
debate thereon shall be limited to not more 
than 1 hour, to be divided equally between 
those favoring and those opposing the joint 
resolution. An amendment to the motion 
shall not be in order, and it shall not be in 
order to move to reconsider the vote by 
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which the motion was agreed to or dis- 
agreed to. 

(C) If the motion to discharge is agreed 
to or disagreed to, the motion may not be 
renewed, nor may another motion to dis- 
charge the committee be made with respect 
to any other joint resolution. 

(5) (A) When the committee has reported, 
or has been discharged from further con- 
sideration of, a joint resolution, it shall be 
at any time thereafter in order (even though 
a previous motion to the same effect has 
been disagreed to) to move to proceed to 
the consideration of the joint resolution. 
The motion shall be highly privileged and 
shall not be debatable. An amendment to 
the motion shall not be in order, and it 
shall not be in order to move to reconsider 
the vote by which the motion was agreed 
to or disagreed to. 

(B) Debate on the joint resolution re- 
ferred to in subparagraph (A) of this para- 
graph shall be limited to not more than 10 
hours, which shall be divided equally be- 
tween those favoring and those opposing 
such joint resolution. A motion further to 
limit debate shall not be debatable. An 
amendment to, or motion to recommit the 
joint resolution shall not be in order, and 
{t shall not be in order to move to recon- 
sider the vote by which such joint resolu- 
tion was agreed to or disagreed to, 

(6)(A) Motions to postpone, made with 
respect to the discharge from committee, 
or the consideration of a joint resolution 
and motions to proceed to the considera- 
tion of other business, shall be decided 
without debate. 

(B) Appeals from the decision of the Chair 
relating to the application of the rules of 
the Senate or the House of Representatives, 
as the case may be, to the procedures re- 
lating to a joint resolution shall be decided 
without debate. 

(e) The procedures described in (a) and 
(b) above may also be initiated by either 
House of Congress. If the President vetoes 
the measure so initiated, the Congress may 
attempt to override the veto in the usual 
manner. 

(f) The President may recycle revenues in 
addition to those initially requested under 
the procedures described in this section by 
submitting an additional request using the 
same procedure. 

REIMBURSEMENT TO STATES 

Sec. 104. The President may reimburse any 
State for expenses incurred by such State in 
preparation for or execution of responsibil- 
ities delegated to such State at its request by 
the President under this title. 

EXPIRATION 


Sec. 105. The provisions of this title shall 
cease to have effect on the date of expira- 
tion of the Windfall Profit Tax, P.L. 96-223. 
TITLE II—USE OF THE STRATEGIC PE- 

TROLEUM RESERVE 
CRUDE OIL ACCESS 

Sec. 201. Within three months after the 
date of enactment of this title, the Presi- 
dent shall submit to Congress a report de- 
scribing the advisability of competitive sales 
from the Strategic Petroleum Reserve to en- 
sure emergency access to crude oll for par- 
ticularly affected refiners in lieu of a standby 
crude oll allocation program. The study shall 
examine competitive sale or auction pro- 
cedures, determination of eligible partici- 
pants (for example, whether refiners serving 
rural or agricultural regions should receive 
priority in the competitive sale or auction), 
volumes to be made available for competitive 
sale or auction, minimum volumes of Re- 
serve to be maintained as necessary for war- 


time mobilization, and the use of the Re- 
serve to meet international obligations. 
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AMENDMENTS TO THE STRATEGIC PETROLEUM 
RESERVE PLAN 

Sec. 202. Within six months after the date 
of enactment of this title, the President 
shall submit an amendment to the Strategic 
Petroleum Reserve plan, in accordance with 
Section 154 of Puolic Law 94-163, that would 
incorporate any procedures recommended by 
the study called for in Section 201. 

TITLE III—INVESTIGATIONS AND 
REPORTS 
OIL STORAGE TAX INCENTIVES 


Sec. 301. Within six months after the date 
of the enactment of this title, the President 
shall submit a full and detailed report on 
the advisability and alternative means of (1) 
reducing the tax liability of persons who 
draw down oll reserves during oll supply dis- 
ruptions, and (2) providing tax or other in- 
centives for the construction of private- 
sector oll storage facilities and the main- 
tenance of increased private-sector oll re- 
serves. 

INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 

Sec. 302. Within six months after the date 
of the enactment of this title, the President 
shall submit a full and detailed report on 
the manner in which oll stockpile and de- 
mand restraint measures have been and may 
be coordinated among some or all allies and 
trading partners. 


Fact SHEET: S. 1354, EMERGENCY PREPARED- 
NESS ACT OF 1981 


CONCEPT 


Instead of controlling oil prices and at- 
tempting to allocate oll supplies during 
petroleum supply disruptions, this bill would 
allow market forces to distribute oll supplies; 
it would offset the negative effects of higher 
oll prices by quickly recycling the unantic- 
ipated government revenues collected from 
the existing windfall profits tax. Rising oil 
prices have the same economic effect as an 
increased excise tax on oll; this bill would 
offset this effective tax increase with a tax 
reduction. It would reduce Federal income 
tax withholding rates to maintain a portion 
of consumer spending power, thus offsetting 
the depressing effect on the economy caused 
by higher oil prices. Also, the bill would re- 
cycle revenues to state governors for further 
distribution to people who are especially hard 
hit by higher prices and to essential public 
ser'vices such as police, fire and health serv- 
ices. Other existing revenue distribution 
mechanisms are also authorized for use, 

STUDIES 

The President is directed to evaluate three 
additional emergency preparedness options. 
First, the Strategic Petroleum Reserve could 
be used to provide access to crude oll, instead 
of a crude oil allocation scheme; an amend- 
ment to the SPR plan to this effect is re- 
vested. The second option would provide tax 
in-entives to increase oll storage prior to a 
disruption. Finally, internationally coordi- 
nated stockpiling and emergency demand re- 
straint measures would be investigated. 

BACKGROUND 

At the outset of the first oll supply disrup- 
tion in 1973, the vestiges of President Nixon's 
wage snd price controls were still in place. 
One month after the 1973 October war the 
Congress passed the Emergency Petroleum 
Allocation Act of 1973 which extended and 
expanded the price controls and allocations 
that were in place. These controls were again 
extended by the Energy Policy and Conserva- 
tion Act of 1975 and remained in place until 
January 28, 1981 when President Reagan 
removed them. The standby authority to im- 
pose price controls and allocations and the 
authority to ration gasoline exnire on Sep- 
tember 30. 1981. Under the Energy Policy 
and Conservation *ct of 1975 the President 
already has the authority to allocate oll sup- 
plies if necessary to meet international obli- 
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gations. Under the Defense Production Act of 
1950 the President already has the authority 
to allocate oil supplies if it is necessary to 
promote the national defense. 
SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS: S. 1354. EMER- 
GENCY PREPAREDNESS ACT OF 1981 


Sec. 1—Short title and table of contents: 
Sec. 2.—Findings and purposes: 
Sec. 3.—Definitions: 


TITLE I—STANDBY REVENUE RECYCLING 
AUTHORITY 


Sec. 101.—Standby Recycling Authority: 

Subsection (a) of this section requires the 
President to propose a standby plan to Con- 
gress which, when implemented under section 
103, will provide for the rapid recycling of 
Federal tax revenues both to state governors 
(including Puerto Rico and the District of 
Columbia) for further distribution and to 
individuals residing in the United States. 
This plan would be independent of and pre- 
pared prior to any particular supply disrup- 
tion. 

Subsection (b) sets forth the objectives to 
be achieved by the plan under subsection (a) 
including protection of public health, safety, 
and welfare and the national defense; main- 
tenance of essential public services; and eco- 
nomic efficiency. In addition, proposed plan 
would be available to assist all residents of 
the U.S. and would commence as soon as 
practicable after the President determines 
the existence of a severe petroleum supply 
disruption. Measures are called for to ensure 
against antitrust violations and to meet in- 
ternational obligations, 

Subsection (c) sets forth the revenue dis- 
tribution mechanisms available to the Presi- 
dent to meet the objectives in subsection (b). 
Mechanisms include emergency distributions 
of funds to state governors (including Puerto 
Rico, the District of Columbia and U.S. Trusts 
and Territories), emergency changes in with- 
holding rates, additions to Social Security 
and Supplemental Security Income payments, 
or other distribution mechanisms that the 
President elects. The plan shall be developed 
in consultation with the Governors and the 
public. 

Subsection (d) describes the role of the 
state Governors. The emergency block grants 
will enable each Governor to mitigate the 
effects of higher oil prices on low-income or 
otherwise disadvantaged people, essential 
public services, people experiencing severe 
personal hardship, and other priority activ- 
ities In the state as determined by the 
Governor. 

Subsection (e) reoulres the President to 
include in the proposed plan the formula by 
which revenues would be recvcled. 

Subsection (f) requires the President to 
include in the pro~osed plan adivstments 
and simplifications to the Crude Oil Wind- 
fall Profits Tax that would eliminate the tax 
on oll discovered durinz and after the severe 
supyly disruntion and that would increase 
the tax on all oll flowing from wells in pro- 
duction prior to the disruption. 

Sec. 102.— Approval of Proposed Standby 
Plan: 

The President's proposed vlan shall be an- 
proved only with the affirmative vote of both 
Houses of Congress. This section sets forth 
exnedited procedures to be used for Congres- 
sional review. 

Sec. 103.—Implementation of the Approved 
Standby Plan: 

Subsection (a) of this section authorizes 
the President to implement the standby nlan 
only when he determines that a severe petro- 
leum supply disruption (defined in Section 
3) exists or is imminent and only after the 


joint resolution described below is passed by 
both Houses. 


Subsections (b) through (f) describe the 
procedures that would be used to determine 
how much money would be recycled during a 
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supply disruption. Specifically, the President 
or either house of Congress could initiate 
the action and would specify the amount of 
money to be recycled over the year following 
the determination of a severe supply disrup- 
tion. A joint resolution containing the 
amount of money to be recycled would be 
required. 

Sec. 104.—Reimbursement to States: 

This section authorizes the President to 
reimburse any State for expenses incurred 
by such State while preparing for or execut- 
ing responsibilities delegated to the State 
under this title. 

Sec. 105.—Expiration: 


The provisions of this title would expire 
on the date of expiration of the Windfall 
Profit Tax. 


TITLE II—USE OF THE STRATEGIC PETROLEUM 
RESERVE 


Section 201 directs the President to eval- 
uate the auction of the Strategic Petroleum 
Reserve to particularly affected refiners in 
lieu of a standby crude oil allocation pro- 
gram. Section 202 calls for an amendment to 
the SPR plan incorporating the results of 
this evaluation. 


TITLE INI—INVESTIGATION AND REPORTS 


This title directs the President to prepare 
two reports to Congress on the following 
subjects: 

1. oil storage tax incentives 

2. international cooperation on stockpiling 
and demand restraint measures. 


Ott, SHOCKS AND WESTERN EQUILIBRIUM 
(By Robert E. Hall and Robert S. Pindyck) 


Energy prices rose dramatically in the 
1970s, contributing to the chronic problems 
of inflation and economic stagnation plagu- 
ing so many countries. The odds are good 
that world energy prices will continue to 
rise during the next 20 years. What will this 
mean for economic policy and performance 
in the industrial nations? 

World oil prices could be sharply and un- 
expectedly accelerated by political turbu- 
lence in some of the major oil-producing 
countries, as we saw recently with Iran. In- 
deed, none of the major oil-exporting coun- 
tries are bastions of stability, and the possi- 
bilities for supply cutoffs are numerous. Any 
country in the Persian Gulf, including Saudi 
Arabia, may face political upheaval that 
could reduce or even terminate its produc- 
tion of oll. While the likelihood of another 
Mideast war has decreased, this possibility 
cannot be ruled out and would almost cer- 
tainly lead to major production cutbacks by 
Arab exporters. Military intervention by 
major powers could likewise lead to a supply 
cutoff. 

Of course, the future of energy prices is 
highly uncertain, in part because of the in- 
herent instability of the world oil market, It 
is conceivable, for example, that the world 
price of oil could fall in real terms over the 
next 20 years, or rise only slowly. From 1974 
to 1978, the economic objective of maxi- 
mizing long-run revenue seemed to domi- 
nate the setting of OPEC prices, and recent 
analysis indicates that a return to such a 
policy over the next two decades could lead 
to real oil prices lower than today’s levels. Or 
the OPEC cartel could break avart, leading 
to competitive oil prices well below current 
prices. Also, maior new reserve discoveries 
and unexpected production increases in 
countries such as Mexico could help to push 
down oil prices. 

But all in all, industrialized countries 
must be prepared to face further increases 
in oll prices, and thus increases in the cost 
of energy in general. These increases may be 
gradual, but more likely they will be sharp 
and unexpected as in 1974 and 1979. The 
consequences can be severe, particularly if 
the shocks occur when these countries are 
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already suffering from serious problems of 
inflation, unemployment, and reduced eco- 
nomic growth. Do rising prices necessarily 
imply an era of sharply reduced economic 
growth, greater unemployment, and in- 
creased inflation? Does it mean serious bal- 
ance-of-payments problems for the oil-im- 
porting countries, and will it lead to de- 
stabllization of the international monetary 
system? 

The answers to these questions depend 
largely on the kinds of economic and energy 
policies the industrialized countries adopt, 
both now and in response to future price 
shocks. With the proper policies, the impact 
of future energy price increases will be sig- 
nificant but far from catastrophic. Indeed, 
the challenge facing the industrial nations 
during the next two decades will be to ab- 
sorb the necessary costs of rising energy 
prices without incurring additional unneces- 
sary costs. If they can meet this challenge, 
energy prices will not threaten their eco- 
nomic prosperity. 


DIRECT AND INDIRECT EFFECTS 


Rising energy prices have two distinct 
effects on an industrial economy. First, they 
reduce the total real national income avail- 
able for domestic consumption and invest- 
ment. When energy consumers pay more in 
real terms to foreign energy producers, their 
real incomes must fall; even the best eco- 
nomic policy cannot change this. 

Whenever goods consumed directly or used 
in production become more costly to import 
or produce, the total goods available for 
consumption in the economy are reduced. It 
does not matter whether a cartel raises its 
monopoly price or domestic energy sources 
become more expensive. In either case, the 
higher cost of energy will mean a lower real 
national income, which in turn means lower 
real wages, profits, and consumption levels. 
Furthermore, this reduction in income would 
occur even if the economy were kept close to 
full capacity. 

Second, if energy price increases are rapid 
and unexpected they create sever inflation, 
high unemployment, and low investment. 
This adjustment effect cannot be eliminated 
but can be reduced significantly through 
proper economic policy. With the wrong 
policies, however, these problems may far 
exceed the direct effect and become a serious 
threat to economic growth and stability. 
This adjustment effect led to the inflation- 
ary recessions in all the major countries of 
the Organization for Economic Corporation 
and Development (OECD) following the 
1973-74 shock and appear to be following 
the 1979 shock as well. 

Adjustment problems occur because most 
modern economies exhibit rigidities in 
prices, the use of inputs to production, and 
wages. For example, prices of goods other 
than energy do not fall rapidly to reflect 
changes in relative scarcity, and industries 
cannot quickly shift inputs to production 
in response to new energy prices. Perhaps 
most important, real wage rates often fail 
to fall quickly to the lower equilibrium level 
consistent with higher energy prices and re- 
duced national income. Labor prices itself 
out of the market, and full employment be- 
comes uneconomical. 


LOSS IN REAL INCOME 


If energy prices rise slowly and steadily, 
the effect is to depress the level and growth 
rate of reil national income. The size of this 
effect depends on the role of energv in the 
economy, both as a fraction of GNP and 
tho ability of consumers and producers to 
conserve energy when it becomes more ex- 
pensive. If the share of energy as a fraction 
of GNP is very small, then even a large price 
increase will have only a small effect on real 
income. Alternatively, if the demand for en- 
ergy is highly price-elastic—if it is easy for 
households and industries to consume less 
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energy as prices rise—the impact is again 
small, even if energy's share is large. 

The share of energy as a fraction of GNP 
varies among the OCD countries, ranging 
from a low of about 8 percent in Canada 
and the United States to a high of about 10 
percent in Japan. These cost shares limit the 
extent to which an energy price increase will 
depress real national income. If there are no 
possibilities for substitution away from en- 
ergy, @ 10 percent rise in the price of energy 
would reduce real national income by about 
0.9 percent in the United States and about 
1.1 percent in Japan. The greater the po- 
tential for substitution, the smaller are these 
effects. Based on emerging estimates of the 
elasticity of energy demand (-0.6 overall) 
and current energy shares, we have calculated 
that for the OECD as a whole, a 10 percent 
increase in energy price would lead to ap- 
proximately a 0.8 percent reduction in real 
national income. 

What are the implications for the OECD 
economies over the next two decades? Sup- 
pose that the price of energy in real terms 
were to rise smoothly for the rest of the cen- 
tury at an annual rate of 5 percent. Oil would 
sell for nearly $100 per barrel in today's dol- 
lars in the year 2000—a price that many view 
as a “backstop” at which oil could be eco- 
nomically replaced by nonconventional en- 
ergy sources. 

Over the next two decades, this hypothe- 
tical 5 percent annual increase in energy 
prices would depress real national income 
growth in the OECD by about 0.4 percent 
per year, a 10 percent reduction in the proj- 
ected 4 percent annual growth rate. Real na- 
tional income would still rise at an annual 
rate of around 3.6 percent, although large 
variations would result from differences in 
productivity growth and accumulations of 
savings and capital. 

Losses in real income brought about by ex- 
pensive energy will add to social tensions 
everywhere, particularly in the United States 
and Britain, where the loss of 0.4 percent per 
year in real income growth would constitute 
& far larger fraction of total growth than in 
the OECD as a whole. But overall, the loss 
should be manageable. Of course, this as- 
sumes a world free from surprises relating to 
energy or anything else. 

The situation may be more favorable in 
countries with domestic energy resources. In 
nations that produce their own energy at 
very low cost, rising world price of energy 
would have little direct effect, and nations 
that export energy produced at low cost will 
benefit from the shifts in the terms of trade. 
Among the OECD countries, only Britain 
and Norway are anywhere close to this fa- 
vorable position. On the other hand, & na- 
tion that produces its own energy at a cost 
equal to the world price is in no better 
position than an importing nation, because 
the labor and other resources devoted to en- 
ergy production deprive the nation of goods 
and services exactly as if the energy were im- 
ported. Thus, the production of expensive 
synthetic fuels in the United States will not 
provide an economic buffer against rising 
energy prices. 

ADJUSTING TO PRICE SHOCKS 


The painful experiences of the 1970s 
taught us that energy prices may rise in 
sharp, unexpected jumps rather than along 
the smooth, predictable path that could 
be accommodated without serious disloca- 
tion. Therefore, to prepare to cope with 
future oil shocks, we must understand the 
mechanisms by which a sharp jump in energy 
prices destabilizes an economy. 

The first effect, likely to be a major prob- 
lem in most OECD nations, is generally a 
burst of price and wage inflation. Less well- 
appreciated, but in many respects more 
costly, is the decline in real output growth 
that typically results from the price shock 
and that may last for a number of years. 
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There is no fundamental economic law 
stating that prices in general must rise 
when the relative price of one commodity 
rises. Prices of other commodities could just 
as well fall, and would if there were no 
rigidities and equilibrium could easily be 
restored. But experiences of the 1970s re- 
vealed that not only do other prices fail to 
fall when energy becomes relatively more 
expensive, but they actually rise in most 
countries. This reinforcing of energy price 
shocks by sympathetic increases in other 
prices is one of the most serious obstacles 
to smooth adjustment. 

For example, inflation would have in- 
creased by only 2 to 4 percent from 1973 to 
1975 had the effects of energy shock been 
limited to direct increases in production 
costs and the prices of energy consumed 
directly. However, the energy shock also in- 
duced increases in wages and other non- 
energy costs. As a result, almost every major 
OECD nation had inflation far in excess of 
2 to 4 percent. Among the seven major OECD 
nations, only Germany kept inflation within 
the benchmark—its rate rose from 6 per- 
cent in 1970 to 1973 to only 6.5 percent from 
1973 to 1975. The United States was close 
with 5.1 extra percentage points. Inflation 
jumped by 6.3 points in Canada and France, 
9.2 In Japan, 11.5 in Italy, and 12.7 in Britain. 
(Figures for inflation are based on the im- 
plicit consumption deflator, more uniformly 
defined among countries than the cost-of- 
living index.) 

A predominant factor in the conversion of 
an energy price shock into general inflation 
is wages. Most advanced economies have diffi- 
culty making the necessary adjustment to 
the lower real wage rate necessitated by high- 
er energy prices. The problem is simple: 
workers. would rather not hear that real 
wages must fall. Again, the example of 1973 
to 1975 is particularly instructive. Wage in- 
flation worsened in every major OECD nation 
except Germany. The acceleration of wage 
rates was relatively mild in the United 
States—wage inflation worsened by only 1.9 
percentage points during that period. Japan 
saw an increase of 4.7 percentage points; in 
Canada, Prance, and Italy, wage inflation ac- 
celerated by 5 to 10 percent; and Britain’s 
wage inflation worsened by 10,1 percentage 
points. Explicit and implicit mechanisms 
that automatically link wages to prices create 
this unfortunate upward pressure on wages. 
The problem is worsened by the practice of 
indexing wages to the cost of living, which 
results in a severe inflationary spiral. 

From 1973 to 1975, only Germany escaped 
this price-wage spiral, which was severe in 
the United States, Canada, and France and 
even worse in Japan, Italy, and Britain. This 
illustrates an important principle: there is 
no immutable relationship between depend- 
ence on imported energy and domestic infla- 
tionary effects of a world energy shock. From 
1973 to 1975, Germany, heavily dependent on 
imported energy, had by far the least worsen- 
ing of inflation, while the United States, the 
least dependent, was in the middle and the 
other important OECD energy producer, 
Britain, had the worst experience. 

ENERGY AND REAL OUTPUT 


An energy price shock will affect real out- 
put, substantially impeding GNP growth for 
several years. The major OECD economies ex- 
perlenced more or less synchonous reces- 
sions in 1975, and the prospects for similar 
contractions in 1980 to 1981 are strong. The 
total economic cost of the recession created 
by the adjustment to suddenly higher energy 
prices may be as large, or even larger, than 
the cost of the higher energy prices them- 
selves over the indefinite future, even though 
the recession lasts only a few years. 

The real output level of modern industrial 
economies is vulnerable to energy price 
shocks for a number of reasons. Foremost is 
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the inability of an economy to return to 
equilibrium quickly at a new—and lower 
real wage level. UHigner real wages mean that 
employment will rall after a snock as firms 
lay ot workers rather than take losses, and 
this will mean a drop in real output. Further- 
more, sudden changes in input prices create 
uncertainty about the profitability of private 
investment. Together with the high interest 
rates that accompany a suddenly higher price 
level, this can produce a slowdown in invest- 
ment demand. Consumption demand will 
also fall immediately and permanently be- 
cause of depressed expectations about future 
real incomes. In the longer run, export de- 
mand from energy producers should oñset 
deciines in domestic demand, but the ex- 
perience of the 1y'/0s showed that this process 
takes quite some time. 

Because of the strong interactions among 
the major OECD economies, the recessionary 
impact of an energy shock within any sin- 
gle economy is substantially larger than a 
purely domestic shock of the same magni- 
tude. The business cycles of the OECD na- 
tions were out of synchrony before the 1970s, 
and when the German economy contracted 
in 1966, it was saved from deeper recession 
by the booming U.S. economy. By contrast, 
from 1973 to 1975, all the major OECD econ- 
omies went into recession in a strikingly 
uniform way. Neither the magnitude of the 
inflationary burst set off by the energy price 
shock nor the degree of dependence on im- 
ported oil entirely explains the reduction 
in real GNP growth in each economy. The 
mildest recession was in France, where real 
GNP growth dropped from 5.5 percent from 
1970 to 1973 to 1.8 percent from 1973 to 
1975, a decline of 3.7 percentage points. Ger- 
many dropped by 4.7 percentage points even 
though it escaped the inflationary explosion 
in France and elsewhere. The United States 
had close to the worst recession, losing 5.9 
percentage points of real growth and experi- 
encing a contraction in GPN, in spite of its 
relatively favorable inflation rates and en- 
ergy endowments. Because of the tight link- 
age of the OECD through mutual trade, fu- 
ture energy shocks will have relatively uni- 
form effects on the GNP of all OECD nations. 
MONETARY MODERATION AND FISCAL RESTRAINT 

Sharp increases in the price of energy 
create a serious dilemma for economic policy- 
makers. The resulting combination of higher 
inflation, higher unemployment, and lower 
real output is the worst of all possible worlds. 
The only effective policy tool for controlling 
inflation in the longer run is stabilization of 
the money supply. On the other hand, mon- 
etary expansion, or “accommodation,” is one 
of the more effective ways to offset the im- 
pact of the shock on employment and real 
GNP. However, raising the rate of growth 
of the money supply seems only an academic 
possibility in countries determined to limit 
the excessive inflation of the past 15 years. 
From 1973 to 1975, monetary acceleration 
took place only in Canada and Italy, and 
even there it was very modest. 

On the other hand, several OECD nations 
severely curtailed monetary growth from 
1973 to 1975 in an effort to offset the infla- 
tionary efect of the energy shock. The most 
extreme case was Britain, where growth of 
the money supply fell an astcnishing 13 
percentage points from 1973 to 1975 from Its 
1970-to-1973 average. Japan also drastically 
applied the monetary brates. Significantly, 
the country with the smallest increase in 
inflation, Germany, did not reduce (or in- 
crease) its rates of money growth; it simply 
maintained a policy of moderate money 
growth. The conclusion is that monetary 
policy should be smooth and predictable to 
provide a stable economic environment, and 
should not be used to offset the inflationary 
effect of an energy shock. 

Fiscal policy presents another dilemma in 
the aftermath of an energy shock. On the 
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one hand, there is pressure to lower individ- 
ual tax rates to make up for the loss in real 
income brought about by higher energy 
prices. But even without tax cuts, govern- 
ment revenues decline in real terms because 
higher prices for imported energy, combined 
with diminished levels of economic activity, 
will reduce the real tax base. There may 
also be pressure on government to spend 
more to stimulate demand and counteract 
recession. 

Higher government deficits are likely to 
follow an energy shock for a number of 
years and do not by themselves present any 
serious economic problems. However, fiscal 
policymakers should recognize that higher 
energy prices will decrease real national in- 
come. It is impossible to maintain real 
growth in government expenditures and cut 
taxes enough to maintain real growth in 
consumption when the total resources avail- 
able for domestic purposes have been reduced 
by higher energy prices. Although budget 
deficits are sensible during the recession that 
immediately follows an energy shock, the 
growth of revenues must be large enough so 
that it eventually finances the growth of 
expenditures. Jf the government chooses to 
keep expenditures in real terms at preshock 
levels, then tax increases, not decreases, will 
be needed sooner or later. With constant 
tax rates, government expenditures must 
share in the decrease in real national income. 
Thus, any increases in expenditures and re- 
ductions in taxes that follow an energy price 
shock should be small and temporary. 


POLICY PRESCRIPTIONS FOR A PRICE SHOCK 


Although it is impossible to eliminate the 
inflationary and recessionary impact of an 
energy price shock, four economic policies 
can ameliorate that impact. First, govern- 
ments should not respond to energy price 
shocks in a knee-jerk fashion by sharply 
contracting monetary and fiscal policy to 
prevent the inevitable inflationary burst. 
Unfortunately, this happened in 1974 and is 
one of the reasons that many countries ex- 
perienced such deep recessions in 1975. Some 
additional inflation is unavoidable in the 
aftermath of an energy price shock, and 
severe monetary contractions will only re- 
duce GNP and employment while having 
little effect on inflation. 

Second, when real income falls after a 
price shock, it is important that the tend- 
ency to increase government spending be 
avoided. The size of the government's share 
in GNP should be determined by broad social 
and economic considerations, and reductions 
in real national income should be spread 
evenly across all sectors of the economy, in- 
cluding the government. Otherwise govern- 
ment budget deficits can grow out of control, 
leading to still further inflation and a more 
than proportionate drop in real income out- 
side the government sector. In countries 
with substantial domestic energy produc- 
tion, higher energy prices may greatly in- 
crease government revenue either through 
direct income from nationalized energy pro- 
duction or through increased tax revenues 
from private producers. These revenues 
should be used to reduce other taxes, not 
Swell government's role in the economy. 

Third, special temporary incentives 
should be used to stimulate investment in 
the aftermath of an energy price shock be- 
cause sharp energy price increases can 
seriously depress investment demand, re- 
tarding GNP growth for years. Investment 
credits, accelerated depreciation, and their 
equivalents are a good way to stimulate 
short-term investment in a socially effective 
way. In the longer term, policies that en- 
courage investment also offset inflation 
Somewhat by adding to productive capacity 
and thus increasing aggregate supply. 

Fourth, are cost-reducing tax policies, 
which operate to lower prices and raise out- 
put by reducing the costs of production. 
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In effect, they introduce the short-run flex- 
ibility that modern economies seem to lack 
and are ideal for offsetting higher energy 
prices and the resulting recessions. How- 
ever, effective options for cost reductions 
are limited. 

Reductions in payroll and value-added 
taxes are the leading candidates. Their ef- 
fectiveness has been demonstrated in reverse 
by the recent British experience of raising 
indirect taxes just before the 1979 energy 
shock (undertaken with the laudable objec- 
tive of lowering income taxes). An increase 
in payroll or commodity taxes has the same 
effect as an energy price increase—a price- 
wage spiral—and much of Britain’s current 
high inflation is attributable to this action. 
Thus, & payroll or commodity tax cut is the 
natural antidote for an energy price increase. 

Unfortunately, such a tax cut is limited 
by the size of existing taxes and requires 
difficult and extensive modifications in fis- 
cal institutions in many countries. This is 
especially true in the United States, where 
the only federal tax of this type, the Social 
Security payroll tax, is earmarked for a sin- 
gle purpose. 

In summary, increased inflation and re- 
duced levels of real income and output are 
inevitable after an energy price shock, but 
economic policies can soften the blow. Such 
policies should include moderate growth in 
the money supply, restraint on government 
spending and budget deficits, investment in- 
centives, and, where possible, reductions in 
payroll and commodity taxes. 


PREVENTING ENERGY SHORTAGES 


Major energy shortages can have a much 
more severe impact on an industrial econ- 
omy than large increases in energy prices. 
By restricting the production of other goods 
and creating supply bottlenecks throughout 
the economy, energy shortages can cause 
considerable economic damage. Would sharp 
cuts in OPEC production lead to significant 
shortages? 

Barring a major war with wide-spread dis- 
ruption of oil shipments, shortages are al- 
most impossible in the world oil market. As 
long as some oil is being produced, any 
country can import as much as desired by 
offering a high-enough price. Indeed, the 
very function of the world oil market, par- 
ticularly the spot market, is to let prices 
equalize supply and demand. 

Likewise, it is impossible for an oil em- 
bargo by the Arab (or any other) members 
of OPEC to cause an energy shortage. The 
oil-producing countries can determine the 
quantity of oil they produce, but they can- 
not dictate where that oil will ultimately be 
shipped, so an embargo cannot be effective 
against any single country or group of coun- 
tries. The Arab oil embargo against the 
United States and the Netherlands from 1973 
to 1974 had virtually no impact on those 
countries’ imports. Although an embargo 
may achieve political objectives, it results 
only in production cutbacks and reduces the 
oil available to all importing countries. Im- 
porting countries then compete for supplies, 
driving up the price of availabie oil until de- 
mand falls. The problem arises from the 
sharp increase in prices, not from the possi- 
bility that oil might be unavailable. 

Even though shortages have not occurred 
in the world market and are unlikely, 
shortages at the retail purchase level are a 
distinct possibility. The United States has 
had the worst experience by far of all the 
major OECD nations, with serious gasoline 
lines in many parts of the country both in 
1974 and 1979; minor shortages have also 
occurred in Canada and Britain. The other 
major OECD countries escaped this prob- 
lem, even though some are far more de- 
pendent on imports than the countries that 
experienced shortages. 


Retail shortages result from government 
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attempts to hold fuel prices below market- 
clearing levels. Government involvement 
per se does not create snortages—for ex- 
ample, the government of France is much 
more involved in petroleum refining and dis- 
tribution than the United States. But gov- 
ernment price controis inevitably lead to 
shortages. Such controls, combined with gov- 
ernment misallocation of regional supplies, 
created the gasoline lines in the united 
States. In Europe and Japan, where gasoline 
prices rose to market-clearing levels, no such 
probiems occurred. Similarly, the United 
States was plagued by natural gas shortages 
during the 1970s as a result of federal con- 
trols on wellhead prices. 

The lesson from the American experience 
is clear. The United States has now removed 
all price controls on crude oil, and interstate 
natural gas markets will be largely deregu- 
lated by 1985. Unless such controls are re- 
vived during periods of rapid increases in 
energy prices, repetition of shortages is un- 
likely. The most important component of en- 
ergy policy, particularly for the United States 
and Canada, is a commitment to the perma- 
nent elimination of price controls on energy 
markets. 

STRATEGIC RESERVES 


Another important component of energy 
policy is the implementation of strategic oil 
reserves. Reserves are not needed to prevent 
shortages—shortages will not occur in the 
absence of government controls. But we have 
seen that sharply rising energy prices cause 
much more damage than slowly rising ones, 
and strategic reserves can smooth out price 
increases in the wake of a major production 
cutback. 

Strategic reserves are most effective when 
implemented multilaterally. When any coun- 
try releases its stockpile, it adds to the sup- 
ply of oil in the world market and thereby 
reduces the world price. If the United States 
released a stockpile in the wake of a crisis, 
its imports of oil would fall, but the impact 
on world oil prices—those faced by American 
consumers—would be minor, In that case, 
the benefits of stockpiling might not be 
worth the cost to the U.S. But if most or all 
of the major OECD nations maintained large 
stockpiles of oil that under international 
agreement flowed into the market during a 
major production cutback, this would sig- 
nificantly reduce any sharp price increases 
and resulting economic damage. 

Finally, the impact of energy shocks can 
be reduced through taxation. Energy taxes 
reduce overall energy dependence, thereby 
mitigating the potential economic impact 
of sudden increases in world energy prices, 
and can be used to help finance reductions 
in payroll and commodity taxes. Like strate- 
gic reserves, energy taxes can be most effec- 
tive when imposed multilaterally. Just as the 
OPEC cartel exercised monopoly power by 
coordinating cutbacks in oil production, so 
the OECD countries can exercise monopsony 
power with concerted action to reduce 
energy demand. Such use of taxes would not 
only reduce vulnerability to energy price 
shocks but would also create downward 
pressure on world energy prices. 


THE INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL SYSTEM 


There is a pervasive fear that growing sur- 
plus by the oil-exporting countries—which 
imply growing trade deficits for the import- 
ing countries—impede the recycling of 
petrodollars and make exporting countries 
less willing to hold financial assets in lieu 
of in-ground oil reserves. OPEC and other 
oil exporters face three possibilities for 
spending their petroleum revenues. 

First, they can purchase goods produced 
by oil-importing nations. In the aftermath 
of the 1973-to-1974 oil price increase, OPEC 
surprised its major customers by rapidly 
converting payments into foods and services. 
Second, producers can purchase marketable 
financial claims upon the oil importers. 
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OPEC members, especially the Arab nations, 
have accumulated large volumes of U.S. gov- 
ernment obligations and other readily 
marketable financial instruments, and most 
OECD countries already produce such in- 
struments in large volume. Finally, OPEC 
can make direct investments in the oil-im- 
porting countries. 

If their need for imports were limited, 
OPEC countries would take a good part of 
the proceeds from the sale of oil in the form 
of direct investments or financial claims up- 
on other economies, and the importing na- 
tions would run large balance-of-trade defi- 
cits. This would be a healthy accommoda- 
tion to the circumstances that would not 
strain the international financial system or 
individual economies if importing nations 
recognized that trade deficits were inevitable 
and desirable. 

Unfortunately, there is an irrational tend- 
ency in some countries to view trade deficits, 
even if temporary, as threatening to eco- 
nomic health and stability. This puts pres- 
sure oh governments to adopt “beggar-thy- 
neighbor” tariffs and quotas in an attempt 
to export the deficits to other countries. The 
result is a useless stifling of world trade and 
further unnecessary reductions in national 
incomes. 

A second problem arises if ofl producers 
begin to lose faith in the financial obligations 
of their customers. Currently the OPEC na- 
tions are accumulating claims upon the rest 
of the world (primarily OECD countries) at 
a rate approaching $100 billion per year. Al- 
though this is a small fraction of the growth 
of financial instruments in OECD markets 
each year—in 1980 the United States alone 
will create over $60 billion in further govern- 
ment obligations—OPEC members may well 
question the wisdom of putting so much 
wealth in a form susceptible to expropriation. 

This would create a bias in favor of taking 
immediate delivery of goods produced by the 
OECD, the solution to the first round of oil 
price increases, or, worse, storing wealth as 
oil in the ground. The inability of the OECD 
to guarantee the security of OPEC invest- 
ments creates an incentive to limit oil pro- 
duction and further raise prices. And result- 
ing higher prices can lead to still further 
concern about investment security. 

Therefore, the threat is not within the 
international financial system, which can 
easily provide the assets OPEC wants. Rather, 
OPEC may decide it does not want assets or 
goods and so further reduce oil production. 
Convincing OPEC that financial obligations 
will be honored should be an important 
policy of the OECD nations. 


PLIGHT OF THE DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


Although we have focused on Western in- 
dustrial economies, we cannot ignore poorer 
nations. They are likely to face particularly 
severe problems from rising energy prices, 
creating both moral and economic problems 
for industrial nations. 

Our analysis of the direct effect of higher 
energy prices on real income applies with 
even greater force to the less-developed coun- 
tries (LDCs). Evidence suggests that LDCs 
will be less successful than industrial nations 
in offsetting higher energy costs because their 
potential for substitution away from energy 
is smaller. Thus, the reduction in real income 
growth caused by rising energy prices will be 
greater and much more significant in coun- 
tries where a large fraction of the vopulation 
lives near the margin of subsistence. 

A more immediate problem is the LDCs’ 
accumulation of debt to large banks. Energy- 
devendent nations typically pay for OPEC oil 
at least in part with financial claims rather 
than exvorts of goods and services, particu- 
larly following a sharp rise in prices. Because 
the LDCs do not have readily marketable 
government or private debt instruments, they 
are more limited in financing trade deficits. 

In the past decade, large banks have acted 
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as intermediaries by providing loans to LDCs 
and issuing their own reliable instruments 
in the international credit market. But this 
process may soon end as the risk of these 
loans increases. OPEC may invest directly in 
projects in the LDCs, an activity that has 
accelerated recently, but this cannot be 
counted on. As a result, the LDCs cannot run 
large chronic trade deficits indefinitely. They 
will be forced to substantially limit oil im- 
ports and reduce real output, or they will 
have to increase exports of commodities and 
goods. The increase in oil prices in 1973 raised 
the aggregate account deficit of the non- 
OPEC LDCs from $10 billion to $35 billion 
by 1975. This figure fell to $22 billion in 1977 
but reached about $70 billion last year. The 
impact on GNP growth in the LDCs has been 
limited at the cost of major increases in ex- 
ternal indebtedness, which may seriously re- 
Strain future GNP growth. 

This means that industrial nations should 
be willing to run large trade deficits so that 
the LDCs can finance oil imports through 
exports, but there will also be a need for 
increased direct aid. We should not expect to 
depend on the current pattern of extending 
loans that may never be repaid. Instead, the 
high-income nations of the OECD must care- 
fully consider and act on the growing dis- 
parity in world real income levels, a disparity 
exacerbated by rising energy prices. 

Energy prices are likely to continue to rise 
in real terms, possibly in sharp and unex- 
pected bursts as in 1974 and 1979. This will 
no doubt impose significant costs on indus- 
trial economies in reduced growth in real 
income and output and higher rates of infla- 
tion and unemployment. In countries with 
growing political pressures to increase mili- 
tary and social-welfare expenditures while 
reducing taxes, these costs will be particu- 
larly stressful. But these costs should be 
manageable, even if energy prices triple in 
real terms over the next two decades. The 
challenge to industrial economies will be to 
adopt economic and energy policies to pre- 
vent these costs from becoming larger than 
necessary. 

The adjustment to future energy price 
shocks will be considerably eased if economic 
policies include moderate money growth, 
fiscal restraint, investment incentives, and 
one-shot reductions in payroll and value- 
added taxes. Multilateral development of 
strategic reserves and taxes on energy can 
further ease adjustment. Barring a major 
war, shortages of oil or other fuels need not 
occur if energy policies are based on maxi- 
mum price flexibility rather than artificial 
price controls. The recycling of petrodollars 
can also continue smoothly as long as im- 
porting countries recognize that temporary 
trade deficits are inevitable, and they main- 
tain the credibility of their financial obliga- 
tions. Finally, wealthier nations should rec- 
ognize that rising energy prices will create 
special problems for poorer nations, which 
may require increased assistance. 

Unfortunately, most governments have 
yet to accept these facts and adopt these 
policies. The costs of further delay may be 
considerable. 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to cointroduce with my distin- 
guished colleague from New Jersey, Sen- 
ator BRADLEY, the Emergency Prepared- 
ness Act of 1981—the Bradley-Percy bill. 
It is a privilege for me to join my name 
in a bipartisan effort with a Senator who 
already has a well-deserved reputation as 
an outspoken and responsible leader on 
energy security issues. He and his excel- 
lent staff have brought creative, no- 
nonsense ideas to this forum on a num- 
ber of occasions. In this case, I am proud 
to cointroduce a legislative plan which 
Senator Brap.Ley and I both believe con- 
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stitutes a new and realistic approach to 
combating the severe economic effects 
of a future crude oil supply disruption. 

While the United States has made 
significant strides in curbing its appetite 
for imported oil, we are still dependent 
on foreign sources and must therefore 
continue to take steps to insure our na- 
tional energy security. With President 
Reagan’s bold move to decontrol oil 
prices, the development of a free- 
market-oriented energy policy began to 
take shape. It was an important first step 
in the direction of energy independence. 

But our Nation remains vulnerable to 
petroleum supply disruptions, an event 
which appears increasingly likely given 
recent developments in the Middle East. 
Such supply disruptions have serious 
economic effects, the most obvious being 
soaring oil prices. We cannot afford to 
be complacent. In the long term, we are 
investing in new technologies which may 
some day make the entire world less vul- 
nerable to oil shocks. But until that day 
comes, we must develop policies which 
see the world as it is—simple and effec- 
tive policies which use existing institu- 
tions and authorities to the extent pos- 
sible. We must remain as prepared for 
energy emergencies as we are for the 
other dangers that exist in the world. 

We have tried gas rationing plans, 
price controls, allocations schemes, and 
other regulatory approaches, and I—to- 
gether with many of my colleagues here 
in the Senate—have come to the view 
that these approaches simply do not 
work. Last year, as ranking Republican 
on the Permanent Sub committee on In- 
vestigations, and this year as chairman 
of the Energy Subcommittee of Govern- 
mental Affairs, I have chaired hearings 
on a variety of these issues. From what I 
have learned, I am convinced we can no 
longer afford unworkable, bureaucratic 
approaches to coping with the economic 
problems associated with oil disruptions. 

The Bradley-Percy bill breaks from 
the tradition established by the Emer- 
gency Petroleum Allocation Act and 
related legislation. It does not seek to 
control the market and move private oil 
supplies by Government fiat. This bill is 
founded on the belief that I consider 
central to the mandate and philosophy 
of the new administration—that the free 
market is generally superior to Govern- 
ment regulatory programs. Yet this bill 
does not propose a totally hands-off, 
laissezfaire approach to energy emer- 
gencies. Senator Brapitey and I realize 
that in the event of a major supply dis- 
ruption, the absence of compensating ac- 
tion by the Federal Government could 
result in a severe blow to the economy. 

I am as worried about the prospect of 
$100-a-barrel crude as anyone in this 
Chamber. Last month, I chaired a hear- 
ing at which Frank Zarb, former Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Energy Adminis- 
tration, warned that future supply dis- 
ruptions could easily push the price of 
gasoline as high as $10 per gallon in to- 
day's dollars. This would be terrible. 
However, we must not fall into the trap 
of believing that price controls and allo- 
cation schemes are the answer. 


It is my view that these programs only 
exacerbated the effects of shortages and 
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have caused us to pay more today for 
crude oil than we otherwise would. This 
does not mean that we have no means by 
which we cannot actively combat price 
increases. I support the standby avail- 
ability of emergency demand restraint 
measures, and I would like to see the ad- 
ministration and the Congress seriously 
consider standby programs for emer- 
gency oil import fees or tariffs, or an 
emergency tax/rebate plan for gasoline 
and perhaps other petroleum products. 

Last year I cosponsored legislation with 
Senator JoHNsToN which would have au- 
thorized a standby gasoline tax. I still 
support this measure, but I do not sense 
much support for its passage. For now, 
we must make a realistic appraisal of 
existing conditions and use those author- 
ities which are already in place. This is 
what this bill does. 

The Bradley-Percy bill does contain 
what I consider to be a potentially very 
effective measure for preventing or alle- 
viating crude oil price increases. We di- 
rect the President to prepare a drawdown 
plan for the strategic petroleum reserve 
to reduce the likelihood that refiners who 
might otherwise have limited access to 
crude oil would go to the “spot market” 
and contribute to the chaotic world mar- 
ket situation which has led in the past 
to the price escalation we are trying to 
prevent. With the current administration 
having acted so boldly and effectively to 
buy additional oil for this Reserve, we 
are starting to accumulate enough of a 
stockpile to enable us to use it—fairly 
soon, if necessary—as a major tool for 
combating price increases. 

The creative and effective use of the 
strategic petroleum reserve can serve 
other purposes, as well. We cannot ignore 
the risk of spot shortages, especially in 
rural or agricultural areas, during time 
of emergency. The reserve provides a 
means by which consumers in all regions 
of the country—particularly the Nation’s 
farmers—can have confidence that they 
will have adequate supplies. I want to 
assure the farmers in Illinois and across 
the Nation that I would not support this 
bill if I suspected that it would in any 
way jeopardize crude supplies going to 
the agricultural sector. 

If this bill becomes law, I have com- 
plete confidence that the Reagan admin- 
istration would draft a drawdown plan 
in close consultation with Secretary 
Block and representatives of agricultural 
associations throughout the Nation. Nei- 
ther I—nor, I firmly believe, a ma ſority 
of my colleagues in the Senate would 
ever approve a plan which did any less. 

I also believe that the proper use of 
the strategic reserve in time of shortage 
can help maintain the competitive na- 
ture of the domestic refining industry 
by making crude oil available to non- 
integrated refiners unable to secure con- 
tract agreements in time of shortages. 
Many of these refiners are farmer owned 
and operated cooperatives which, in time 
of shortage or glut, play a key role in 
meeting the energy needs of farmers and 
other rural Americans. Farmer energy 
Cooperatives presently produce almost 
half of all on-farm fuel requirements. 

In addition, these refiners, many of 
which have invested millions of dollars 
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to upgrade facilities in order to run 
heavier and more sour crudes, supply 
rural areas which might otherwise be 
seriously underserved. By insuring that 
these refiners have access to strategic re- 
serve oil in time of shortage, the Bradley- 
Percy bill will prevent farmer co-ops 
from having to rely on the bureaucratic 
decisionmaking and cumbersome proce- 
dures that have been associated with ear- 
lier shortages. 

At the same time as I cointroduce this 
bill, I would like to join Senate Resolu- 
tion 139 as a cosponsor. This resolution, 
submitted by Senator ANDREWS, observed 
that “it is the sense of the Senate that 
the continued access of farmer-owned 
oil refining cooperatives and independent 
oil refining businesses to crude oil at 
reasonable prices must be assured during 
petroleum disruptions.” 

I originally did not cosponsor this 
resolution because its language implied 
that these small and independent re- 
finers might be singled out for special 
treatment in a regulatory environment. 
Access to crude at “reasonable prices” 
raises the possibility of price controls, 
which I would not support. The refer- 
ence that “access—must be assured” 
raises the possibility of a Federal allo- 
cation program for private oil supplies, 
which I also would not support. I have 
since learned that Senator ANDREWS in- 
tended these terms to be applied in their 
broader contexts. Because I share the 
basic policy objective of this resolution, 
I will cosponsor it. 

The other important provision in this 
bill is its proposal for recycling addi- 
tional windfall profit tax revenues that 
would be associated with a run-up in 
the price of crude oil during an emer- 
gency. Even with an effective strategic 
petroleum reserve drawdown policy, we 
have to be prepared for this contingency. 
The windfall profit tax gives us a means 
for recycling a major part of these price 
increases for the benefit of the public. 
During and after a shortage, revenues 
derived from the windfall profit tax 
would rise dramatically, whether or not 
the Government takes any action. The 
Bradley-Percy bill gives the administra- 
tion the authority to develop a plan for 
distributing those extra revenues to com- 
bat the effects of a shortage. 

The standby plan, to be prepared by 
the President and approved by both 
Houses of Congress, would provide that 
these tax receipts be turned over to 
State governments for maintenance of 
essential public services and distribution 
of funds to those especially hard hit by 
higher oil prices. The President could 
also propose temvorary reduction in the 
withholding rates on Federal income 
taxes or other measures which could al- 
leviate the effects of higher oil prices 
on citizens throughout the Nation. 

A related provision of this legislation 
asks the President to recommend to the 
Congress changes in the windfall profit 
tax that would be implemented onlv in 
the event of a very severe oil supply 
disruption. Many Ulinoisans are in the 
oil producing industry, and I have 
always worked to insure them a fair re- 
turn on their investment. I am especially 
concerned about royalty oil producers 
who do not, as a general matter receive 
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a very large return on their wells. We in 
the Congress have worked hard to find 
a fair middle ground on the subject of 
the windfall profit tax—and this bill 
does nothing to alter the present 
situation. 

What this bill does address is the way 
the Nation would respond to a poten- 
tially devastating jump in the price of 
crude oil—to as high as $100 per barrel, 
for example. I know Illinois oil producers 
well enough to be confident that, if the 
price of crude oil suddenly tripled dur- 
ing a global emergency, they would not 
be comfortable watching their incomes 
triple while other Americans endure 
grave economic hardships. At the same 
time, an emergency situation would re- 
quire a maximum effort to pump as much 
additional domestic oil as possible. The 
bill proposes that oil discovered during 
and after the shortage be totally ex- 
empted from the tax. We need a bal- 
anced approach to emergency tax poli- 
cies. The Bradley-Percy bill asks the ad- 
ministration to propose such a balanced 
approach to the Congress as part of its 
standby plan. 

Mr. President, we must now choose be- 
tween competing strategies designed to 
cope with the grave dangers and eco- 
nomic hardships which a severe petro- 
leum supply disruption could entail. I 
believe that the old “solutions” were not 

solutions at all and may have even ex- 

acerbated our problems. The creation of 
regulatory bureaucracies has been dem- 
onstrated to be a mistake. We must em- 
bark on a new approach, one that is 
simple and—above all—workable. 

The Bradley-Percy bill incorporates a 
reliance on the free market to determine 
price and allocate crude oil resources 
while at the same time providing for the 
lessening of personal hardship, the 
maintenance of agriculture and other es- 
sential economic activities, and the con- 
tinuation of an unimpaired national de- 
fense and other public services, No emer- 
gency plan will function perfectly or run 
as smoothly as its originators intended, 
but in this bill we have a program that 
will work far better than the legislation 
it is intended to replace. 

I urge my colleagues to join in this bi- 
partisan plan and support the Emer- 
gency Preparedness Act. 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR NUNN 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Georgia (Mr. Nunn) is 
recognized. 


PEACETIME SELECTIVE SERVICE 
REGISTRATION: IMPROVEMENTS 
IN EQUITY OR COMBAT CAPA- 
BILITY? 


Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, the issue of 
registration of young men for selective 
service is under active consideration by 
both the executive and judicial branches. 

Newsweek recently reported that Pres- 
ident Reagan “. is almost certain to let 
the authority for draft registration ex- 
pire.” 

I hope this report is inaccurate. 

It would require a direct Presidential 
order to cease registration. Any such 
decision would seriously weaken our Na- 
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tion’s ability to both deter and respond 
to national emergencies. : 

Peacetime registration has signifi- 
cantly improved our ability to meet 
mobilization requirements and thus is a 
vital component of military prepared- 
ness and conventional deterrence. Army 
Chief of Staff Shy Meyer has testified 
this year that registration— 

Has saved 72 critical days in providing 
trained military personnel to sustain our 
fighting forces in an emergency. 


I find it difficult to believe that any 
President so deeply committed to im- 
proving our national security as Presi- 
dent Reagan would intentionally take 
an action to seriously weaken our de- 
fense capability. A decision to stop 
peacetime registration would under- 
mine our overall national security. It 
would render suspect our commitment 
to our allies and would warm the hearts 
of Soviet military planners. 

Before making a decision, I hope the 
President will consult directly with his 
top military advisers, and those who 
have studied this for a long time, espe- 
cially the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The issue of registration is also under 
review by the Supreme Court where a 
ruling is expected this session. 

I was priviledged to attend the ses- 
sion in the Supreme Court on March 24 
when the issue of whether the ongoing 
registration of only draft-age young 
men is constitutional was argued. The 
Justices exhibited great interest in the 
issue before them vigorously ouestioning 
both counsel. The Court clearly recog- 
nized the importance of their ruling in 
this case. 

I do not want to belittle this consti- 
tutional debate or to demean the role of 
our judicial process. Both are very sig- 
nificant. But while we wrestle with 
whether the current registration system 
is unconstitutionally discriminatory, we 
should not forget that the Soviet mili- 
tary machine is not an equal opportunity 
employer. 

Unfortunately, Mr. President, many 
discussions of registration focus on the 
wrong issues and suggest the wrong 
criteria for judging the need and justi- 
fication for the registration of only men. 
There are really three maior questions 
that demand straight answers: 

First, is registration needed? 


Second, should only men be registered? 


Third, is it constitutional to register 
only men? 

The answers will help to clarify why 
registration has profound implications 
for our Nation's securitv and freedom 
and thus should be allowed to proceed 
as required under the current law pre- 
scribed by Congress. 

IS REGISTRATION NEEDED? 

Is peacetime registration needed? Yes, 
because without registration this Nation 
faces an impossible task in meeting our 
wartime mobilization requirements. 
1 it, Mr. President, a maior ele- 

ent of our conv 
et entional deterrence is 

The Department of Defense itself, in 
a December 1978 report on the All- 
Volunteer Force, has candidly assessed 
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the importance of an effective mobiliza- 
tion capability: 

If deterrence fails and a major conven- 
tional war continues beyond the initial en- 
gagements, the ability to rapidly mobilize, 
train and arm these previously untrained 
personnel may be the difference between 
victory and defeat or between staying con- 
ventional or being forced to shift to the 
awful specter of international nuclear war.“ 


And Gen. Lew Allen, Air Force Chief 
of Staff, has said: 

The United States needs to have, in being, 
a system which will provide a continuous 
inventory of potential inductees for mobil- 
ization . . .. The national security risk as- 
sociated with a weak Selective Service Sys- 
tem is significant.* 


The existence of an effective standby 
draft apparatus has always been a fun- 
damental assumption underlying the 
All-Volunteer Force, which was never 
intended to go it alone in the event of 
mobilization. But in 1979, when the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee began 
to consider the need to resume registra- 
tion, we found that it would have taken 
7 months after Congress authorized the 
resumption of induction for the first 
draftee to arrive in combat. By that 
time, the question of reinforcements 
might very well be an academic one 

In the absence of registration, Selec- 
tive Service had developed a so-called 
postmobilization plan for rapid regis- 
tration and induction after the declara- 
tion of an emergency. But investigation 
revealed that such a plan was at best 
wishful thinking, and at worst a cruel 
hoax. Mr. President, experience with 
registration has confirmed that relying 
on such a plan would anchor our mobi- 
lization capabilities in quicksand. 

Yet, in 1979, despite the unanimous 
recommendation of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and House and Senate Armed 
Services Committee reports favoring leg- 
islation to resume registration, the ad- 
ministration opposed that resumption 
and no legislation was enacted. Then, in 
his January 1980 state of the Union ad- 
dress, President Carter had a change of 
mind; he decided to resume registration 
and requested Congress to appropriate 
the necessary funds. The funds were ap- 
propriated and peacetime registration of 
draft age young men resumed in July 
1980. 

Mr. President, it is clear that peace- 
time registration is the only mechanism 
which will provide for the speedy de- 
livery of the inductees needed for com- 
bat replacement and augmentation in 
a national emergency. No one is claim- 
ing that peacetime registration is a pana- 
cea; manpower shortages and oth 
mobilization problems still are very 
large. But the fact is that, as Army 
Chief of Staff General Meyer recently 
noted: 

Peacetime registration has saved 72 criti- 
cal days in providing trained military per- 
sonnel to sustain our fighting forces in an 
emergency. 

SHOULD ONLY MEN BE REGISTERED? 


Now let me turn to my second aues- 
tion: Should only men be reg‘stered? 

In 1980, President Carter also recom- 
mended that women be registered, es- 
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sentially based on equity arguments and 
on his administration's prophecy of the 
Supreme Court’s attitude toward the 
constitutionality of a male-only system. 
This issue of registering women had been 
duly deliberated by the Armed Services 
Committees of both the House and Sen- 
ate in 1979. And the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee had specifically rejected 
the idea, long before the Soviet invasion 
or Afghanistan, long before the hostage 
crisis in Iran, and long before the Car- 
ter declarations on the Persian Gulf.“ 

Again in 1980, the Manpower and Per- 
sonnel Subcommittee of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, after hear- 
ings specifically focused on the registra- 
tion of women, rejected the idea. The full 
Armed Services Committee agreed and 
set forth in detail the basis for the deci- 
sion, including comprehensive “specific 
findings” which eventually were adopted 
by the entire Congress. 

Mr. President, Congress concluded that 
women should not be required to register 
only after hard study of all the critical 
facets—military needs, constitutional 
implications, sociopolitical ramifica- 
tions—of that issue. The congressional 
decision was not based on some stereo- 
typical notions about the roles of men 
and women. Rather, there were two es- 
sential reasons for registering only men. 
First and foremost, Congress concluded 
that the Nation should register men be- 
cause if induction is required, we will 
need people for combat, a requirement 
women cannot satisfy. Second, there are 
important societal reasons for not regis- 
tering and drafting women. 
CONGRESSIONAL JUDGEMENTS HELD ERRONEOUS 


As I am sure many of my colleagues 
are aware, these sound and considered 
judgments on the issue of registering 
women were challenged in the Federal 
courts. The named plantiffs, including 
at least one male subject to the revital- 
ized registration process, argued that re- 
fusing to register women unconstitu- 
tionally discriminated against men, in 
violation of the equal protection com- 
ponent of the fifth amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution. Just before the initial 
phase of registration was to start last 
July, a panel of three Federal district 
court judges in Philadelphia, having 
conducted their own review of much of 
the evidence underlying Congress de- 
cision, agreed with plantiffs’ contention. 
Based on their review, the panel con- 
cluded that Congress’ judgments were 
wrong and that our national defense 
would best be served by a registration 
and induction system which includes 
women. 

Mr. President, the implications of this 
ruling are indeed profound. If upheld 
by the Supreme Court. America, in ef- 
fect, would have fought four wars in 
this century with unconstitutional man- 
power policies: More importantly, Con- 
gress affirmative constitutional powers 
to raise, maintain, end regulate armies 
in support of our national security would 
be severely hamstrung. For these rea- 
sons, I am compelled to reiterate again 
today Congress reasons for not reonire- 
ing women to register and to set forth 
why I believe that congressional decision 
was constitutional. 
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THE PRIMARY MILITARY NEED DURING MOBI- 
LIZATION IS FOR COMBAT-ELIGIBLE PER- 
SONNEL 


Let me repeat that the focus of our 
efforts was, and must be, to determine 
the most efficient and effective way to 
supply the military personnei that would 
be needed in time of emergency. This 
is a critical distinction which unfortu- 
nately has been lost on the lower court 
and other critics of congressional judg- 
ments on this issue. We are not talking 
about some new social program or theory 
to be experimented with. We are talking 
about the Nation’s ability to respond in 
war to needs that affect—in literally the 
most serious way—our Nation's survival. 

Of course, the congressional decision 
to require only men to register was in 
no way intended to denigrate the tre- 
mendous contribution many women 
have made to our peacetime volunteer 
forces. And I certainly expect that many 
women volunteers would contribute to 
our military forces during wartime, just 
as they have done in the past. 

But the fact is, Mr. President, that 
during a national emergency, the main 
military need would be for combat-eligi- 
ble inductees for the infantry, armor, ar- 
tillery, and other close combat forces. 
Women are banned from these positions 
by law and policy and cannot fill this 
primary military need, unless, of course, 
the Supreme Court also rules the combat 
exclusion unconstitutional. 

Furthermore, the needs of military 
flexibility require combat-eligible indi- 
viduals in combat support and combat 

Support posit ovs who are avail- 
able to rotate into combat positions. We 
cannot fill up these support units with 
combat-ineligible women without ad- 
versely affecting our war fighting capa- 
Livy. us, with this primary need for 
combat-eligible personnel in mind, our 
training bases, particularly in the early 
stages of a war, must concentrate on 
combat skills training. Moreover, current 
law requires that inductees be selected 
“in an impartial manner” from those 
registered.“ An induction system that 
provided 50 percent men and 50 percent 
women to the training commands in the 
event of mobilization would be a military 
disaster and an administrative night- 
mare. 

Nor would the need for women during 
wartime be so large that volunteers could 
not fill the bill. The services testified that 
they are getting all the women volun- 
teers they currently need. The Navy, with 
a strength of over 520,000, has calcu- 
lated that based solely on combat re- 
quirements and the need for rotation, the 
most women that could be utilized in the 
Navy would be 45,000. Indeed, a state- 
ment of concern about having too many 
women has very recently come from the 
Army, which has actively been recruit- 
ing women volunteers. in part because of 
its inability to attract a sufficient num- 
ber of men. But now according to Army 
Deputy Chief of Staff General Yerks, 
and I quote: 


We are starting to get some really hard 
data, really hard data, on the impact of fe- 
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males on our force. .. . We have seen indi- 
cations in readiness reports and so forth 
that there may be some really adverse im- 
pacts on readiness.“ 


In summary, Mr. President, registra- 
tion plays a major role in our Nation’s 
ability to mobilize our combat and other 
forces in response to an emergency. 
Those who argue for the registration of 
women on the grounds of equity are sub- 
stituting a farfetched theory that can- 
not practically be implemented for a real 
military need essential to our national 
security. 

Let me also add, Mr. President, that 
Congress specifically reaffirmed the wis- 
dom of the exclusion of women from 
combat in deciding against the registra- 
tion of females. Although the prohibition 
against women in combat has not been 
challenged in the present case before the 
Supreme Court, a Court decision, now or 
in the future, that the combat exclusion 
is unconstitutional would effect a sweep- 
ing change in or national security policy. 
The inevitable result would be an erosion 
of support for the military strength of 
our Nat.on. 

THERE ARE IMPORTANT SOCIETAL REASONS FOR 
NOT CHANGING MALE-ONLY REGISTRATION AND 
INDUCTION 
Mr. President, as I have outlined, the 

Nation’s military needs during an emer- 

gency provide the primary and most 

compelling reasons for not registering 
women. But Congress also found that 
there are important societal reasons for 
not changing our present male-only 
system of registration and induction. 

Human beings cannot be stereotyped into 

neat little classifications solely on the 

basis of sex. History records the deeds of 
men like Mahatma Ghandi as well as 

Attila the Hun. History also records the 

deeds of women like Mother Theresa and 

Joan of Arc. Without a doubt there are 

vast differences among women as well as 

men. Again, the question is who should 
be required to fight for the Nation? 

Surely this is a social issue of the highest 

order, with sweeping implications for our 

society. 

No one can seriously contend that 
drafting women, whether in peacetime or 
in time of emergency, would not impose 
unprecedented strains on family life, in 
addition to those on military capability. 
A draft occurring in time of emergency 
would produce unpredictable, but most 
probably adverse, public reactions to the 
fact of female conscriptions. Thus, draft- 
ing large numbers of women could seri- 
ously undermine the resolve of the Nation 
to support the mobilization process. 

To be more specific, how would ques- 
tions of deferments and exemptions be 
handled? Does providing equity mean 
identical exemptions based on hardship, 
physical ability, sole surviving sons, and 
so forth? 

Those who advocate registering women 
for the draft must accept the inevitable 
consequences of such a policy,during an 
emergency mobilization. For example, 
take the case of a young family with two 
young children. Under such a system a 
letter arrives from the U.S. Government 
ordering that young mother to active 
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duty and denying her any kind of exemp- 
tion based on hardsh.p or dependents 
because the father will be left at home to 
care for the children. Does anyone seri- 
ously believe the American people will 
support such a system? I was, and re- 
main, convinced that they will not. I am 
confident that the vast majority of the 
Congress would agree with that assess- 
ment. 

I am also confident that if we ever 
change that concept Congress wiil soon 
be notified by irate constituents all over 
this country that they have not sub- 
scribed to that new theory. 

Thus, Mr. President, those who base 
the case for the reg.stration of women 
on principles of equity ignore the fact 
that their theory has no practical, equi- 
table application. They also ignore the 
broad implications for our society as a 
whoie which would occur during the 
strained atmosphere of mobilization. 

Some have suggested that although 
all women should be registered, only a 
handful actually should be inducted in 
an emergency. But if we were trying to 
choose this course, is it not probable 
that a court which finds that the Con- 
stitution compels the registration of men 
and women equally would then find con- 
stitutionally suspect any justifications 
for inducting only a token number of 
women in an emergency? How is the 
equity, which is the aim of the advocates 
of an equal registration system, achieved 
by a system wherein a vastly larger num- 
ber of men than women are actually 
called to duty? Indeed, at least one of 
the Supreme Court Justices voiced a 
concern for precisely this scenario dur- 
ing oral argument. 

But the practical import of these so- 
cietal misgivings goes far beyond merely 
determining whether women will or will 
not be registered. The Supreme Court is 
really deciding whether we will have 
registration at all. Of course, the Court 
can depart from all past American ex- 
perience and declare male-only registra- 
tion unconstitutional. It cannot, however 
mandate Congress to pass a bill re- 
quiring male and female registration. 
My reading of Congress makes it clear to 
me that there will be no female registra- 
tion, whatever the Court decides. Most 
Americans do not support the registra- 
tion and induction of women and Con- 
gress will not force such a program on 
an unsympathetic populace. Thus the 
Supreme Court decision is not simply 
another “equal rights” interpretation. 
The resolution of this registration is- 
sue will affect the ability of the United 
States to mobilize for years to come. 
Should the Supreme Court affirm the 
lower court decision, Congress may well 
be, on the one hand, legally and, on the 
other hand, politically incarable of meet- 
ing its specific responsibilities to provide 
for the military needs of the Nation. It 
could be impossible to shape a mobiliza- 
tion system consistent with the legal rul- 
ing and public support. 

The country then would have to rely 
on a volunteer force not only in peace- 
time, but also in war, a result never 
intended even by the strongest propo- 
nents of an All-Volunteer Force. And it 
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should also be clear from the problems 
we now have with the quality and quan- 
tity of our current peacetime All-Volun- 
teer Force that the Nation will not be 
able to rely on such a volunteer system 
for very long in the future, even in 
peacetime. 

IS IT CONSTITUTIONAL TO REGISTER ONLY MEN? 


Mr. President, having addressed the 
first two of my opening questions, let me 
now turn to the third—is it constitution- 
al to register only men? 

For the benefit of my colleagues, a de- 
tailed treatment of the various legal 
questions involved in this issue can be 
found in a very thoughtful law review 
article recently written by John Rob- 
erts, former associate dean of the Yale 
Law School and the recently appointed 
dean of the Wayne State University Law 
School. Dean Roberts also was general 
counsel to the Senate Armed Services 
Committee for 34% years, during which 
time he was intimately involved in the 
full range of issues surrounding regis- 
tration. Anyone interested in the con- 
stitutional questions involved in the Su- 
preme Court case should read this arti- 
cle by a legal scholar and military expert. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Dean Roberts’ article be print- 
ed in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. ARM- 
STRONG). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, the consti- 
tutionality of a male-only draft regis- 
tration scheme is not a matter of first 
impression in the Federal courts. On 12 
different occasions, courts at various 
levels of the Federal judicial system have 
found male-only registration and induc- 
tion to be fully consistent with the con- 
stitutional guarantees of equal protec- 
tion under the law. But new const'tution- 
al standards for analyzing the propriety 
of purportedly gender-based discrimina- 
tion have evolved in the Supreme Court 
since these earlier decisions. Indeed. one 
of the questions argued before the Court 
in the present case focused on what 
standard the Congress should be held to 
in exercising its responsibility to raise 
and maintain armies. I respectfully sub- 
mit that whatever standard the Supreme 
Court deems appropriate, Congress ac- 
tion on this issue passes constitutional 
muster. 

Mr. President, I believe the judicial 
review of legislative decisions is an es- 
sential part of the svstem of checks and 
balances which protects the integrity of 
our constitutional guarantees. But the 
Federal courts have recognized that 
there are areas where wide latitude is due 
the Congress in the exercise of its af- 
firmative responsibilities. Congress pow- 
ers to raise, maintain and make rules 
for the regulation of our land and naval 
forces is one area where prudent, but 
not unbridled, deference to congression- 
al judgments is a long judicial tradition.’ 

A good example is Schlesinger against 
Ballard.“ a decision of particular perti- 
nence here since it also involved a con- 
gressional judgment tied largely to re- 
strictions on using women in combat. 
In that case, the Supreme Court rejected 
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an equal protection challenge to statu- 
tory provisions which provided that male 
naval officers were subject to mandatory 
discharge for failing twice to be pro- 
moted within approximately 10 years of 
service, while female officers were af- 
forded 13 years to obtain equivalent 
promotions. The differential treatment 
was based on the fact that female offi- 
cers had less opportunity for promotion 
than did their male counterparts because 
women were excluded from combat 
duty. Mr. President, the Supreme Court 
concluded that Congress had acted ra- 
tionally and cited Congress “broad con- 
stitutional power” to raise and regulate 
armies and navies, emphasizing that 
“the responsibility for determining how 
best our Armed Forces shall attend to” 
fighting and insuring readiness for fight- 
ing wars rests with the Congress, and not 
the courts.’ 

Deference is even more apropos here, 
where Congress action is so centrally 
related to military preparedness. As the 
Supreme Court has noted on another 
occasion, when asked to exercise regu- 
latory responsibility over the activities 
of a specific military unit, deference to 
the judgements of the coordinate 
branches is especially warranted with 
respect to: 

The complex, subtle, and professional de- 
cisions as to the composition, training, 
equipping, and control of a military force. 


Moreover, this judicial deference to 
congressional decisions in the military 
context has been shown even when those 
decisions limit in some way fundamental 
freedoms guaranteed under the Consti- 
tution, such as freedom of speech and 
freedom of religion.“ And the relevance 
of all these precedents cannot be dis- 
counted on the ground that persons 
called upon to register are merely civil- 
ians. For registration and induction are 
interlocked, and the Supreme Court has 
recognized Congress compelling inter- 
est in maintaining an efficient and work- 
able draft system.” 

Mr. President, I would not presume to 
suggest what measuring rod should be 
used to gage the constitutional pro- 
priety of Congress decision not to reg- 
ister women. The Federal courts of ap- 
peals which previously have considered 
this question have looked to whether 
Congress structuring of the system was 
“rationally related to a legitimate State 
purpose” and have uniformly found that 
standard to be satisfied.“ In my view, 
the tradition of deference to Congress 
judgments in this area would argue that 
this standard continue to be applied. 

However, as I noted briefly before, re- 
cent Supreme Court decisions have been 
elucidating a more demanding test to 
measure the constitutionality of differ- 
ences in treatment based on gender—a 
test which the lower court applied in 
concluding that male-only registration 
was unconstitutional. That stiffer stand- 
ard requires that: 

Classification by gender . . serve im- 
portant governmental objectives and. . be 


substantially re'ated to achievement of 
those objectives,“ 


Of course, Congress decision here nri- 


marily was based on combat eligibility, 
not gender. Therefore, there is a strong 
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argument that the stiffer test does not 
apply at all. But even if the stiffer con- 
stitutional test is to be applied in some 
form, since registration and the draft 
are inextricably intertwined, the con- 
stitutionality of male-only registration 
must be determined by reference to 
whether such registration serves sub- 
stantially to satisfy the Nation's emer- 
gency conscription needs. 

Mr, President, I strongly believe that 
the precise legislative record built by 
Congress on this issue unequivocally 
satisfies even the more demanding con- 
stitutional benchmark. Contrary to the 
picture painted by those contesting the 
constitutionality of our decision, Con- 
gress examination of whether women 
should be registered and drafted was 
lengthy, thorough and comprehensive. It 
is preposterous to suggest, as some have, 
that Congress decision on this issue was 
contrived or somehow uninformed and 
unintended. Over the course of 2 years, 
the question was discussed, debated, and 
decided in both the House and Senate, 
in both the Armed Services Committees 
of those two bodies and in both the per- 
tinent subcommittees thereof. Indeed, in 
1980 the Subcommittee on Manpower 
and Personnel of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee rejected registra- 
tion of women by a vote of 5 to 2; the full 
committee by a vote of 12 to 5; and the 
full Senate by a vote of 51 to 40.“ The 
main elements of our findings, which I 
reviewed earlier, should serve to remind 
my colleagues of the multifaceted, mili- 
tary-related rationale behind our judg- 
ments. 

I have also pointed out that Congress 
was concerned about continued political 
support for registration as a whole if 
that system included women. This is a 
factor which was fitting and appropriate 
for the Congress to take into account. 
Indeed, the Supreme Court has stated 
that when it comes to important public 
policy decisions: 

The appropriate forum for their resolu- 
tion in a democracy is the legislature.” 


Certainly, Mr. President, the question 
of who should be required to fight for 
the Nation and how best to accomplish 
that end is a social issue of the highest 
order, with sweeping implications for our 
society. The strains placed on family 
life by the drafting of women, whenever 
it might occur, and the unpredictable 
public reaction to the fact of female 
conscription properly contributed to 
Congress judgment that such conscrip- 
tion would not enjov public support and, 
therefore, women should not be regis- 
tered or drafted. And these are the types 
of social factors that the Supreme Court 
recently has intimated are permissible 
for legislators to consider.” 

CONCLUSION 

As I have noted before. it is reallv in 
this last conclusion that the true impli- 
cations of this decision lie. For without 
public support for an induction system 
which jnchides women. it will be impos- 
sible for Congress to fashion a mecha- 
nism which meets the criteria of any 
court decision, in effect, requiring such 
an inclusion. The countrv ‘essentially 
would be left without an effective mobili- 
zation capability, a vulnerability which 
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clearly would not be in our national in- 
terest. The Supreme Court is being asked 
to replace a congressional judgment with 
a farfetched theory of equity tnat is not 
equitable and cannot practically be im- 
plemented. Those practical problems are 
problems that would have dire conse- 
quences for our national security. 

Mr. President, let me say in conclu- 
sion, that whatever the precise state of 
the evidence before it, it is the Congress 
that is specifically charged with the 
power to raise and maintain armies and 
thus help protect our national security. 
And where Congress exercises that af- 
firmative power judiciously, in reasoned 
fashion, its conclusions should be given 
due deference. For well-informed, fac- 
tually based congressional judgments 
about statutory classifications are not 
the stuff of which unconstitutional laws 
are made. 

I thank the Senator. 
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Exuisrr 1 
I. INTRODUCTION 

In a modest ceremony at the White House 
on July 2, 1980, President Carter signed a 
Proclamation reinstituting draft registration 
for 19- and 20-year-old men. That act may 
have brought to a close the first phase of 
the post-Vietnam period in American his- 
tory, and represents the ending of a com- 
plex political and social process. The period 
from the chaotic withdrawal of American 
forces from Saigon in April 1975 to July 198 
was characterized by strong anti-military 
feelings on the part of many citizens and 
by the rather hasty implementation of plans 
for an all-volunteer military. By the latter 
part of 1979, however, many of those feelings 
which ran so high at the end of the most 
unpopular war in American history had sub- 
sided. Members of Congress and others spoke 
increasingly of the problems of the all- 
Volunteer Force, particularly its failures to 
maintain a sufficient level of quality among 
new recruits and to provide adequate volun- 
teers for the reserve forces.“ Many Americans 
were again willing to talk openly of using 
American military power abroad. While th- 
President and his chief military and civilian 
advisors at first maintained staunch opposi- 
tion to resuming draft registration, the So- 
viet invasion of Afghanistan led the adminis- 
tration to support registration as a sign of 
American strength and of the will to protect 
its worldwide interests.“ 

Conscription, of which registration is the 
first and necessary step, has always called 
forth opposition in American society.’ It has 
been attacked as involuntary servitude in 
violation of the thirteenth amendment to 
the U.S. Constitution, assailed as contrary to 
the religious and moral precepts of some 
citizens, accused of fostering foreign involve- 
ments by providing a limitless ready pool of 
men to be sent overseas, and characterized as 
class-conscious and racist in the application 
of the various exemptions and classifications 
which help decide who will actually serve.* 
The current debate over the wisdom and 
legality of registration, however, has revolved 
to a significant extent around a relatively 
new issue—whether women should, or con- 
stitutionally may, be excluded from compul- 
sory service. Unthinkable as it may be to 
many World War II veterans and to members 
of Congress who have served continuously 
since the 1940’s and 1950's, the issue of 
whether compulsory military service shall 
remain a burden imposed only on young men 
is important to many Americans, and cannot 
now be avoided. 

It was therefore inevitable that the plan 
to resume registration during the week of 
July 21, 1980, at post offices all over America, 
would be immediately challenged in the fed- 
eral courts. Ironically, the vehicle for this 
challenge was not a case filed in early 1980, as 
it became apparent that Congress and the 
President were finally of the same mind 
about registration; rather, it was a Vietnam- 
era case that had been kept alive since 1971." 
The plaintiffs in Goldberg v. Rostker* had 
originally attacked the Selective Service Sys- 
tem on several grounds, including the fail- 
ure to include women. The Court of Appeals 
for the Third Circuit dismissed all claims 
except the equal protection one,® and even- 
tually a three-judge court was convened to 
hear that issue. On July 1, 1974, the three- 
judge court, with Judge Rosenn dissenting, 
denied the Government's motion to dis- 
miss.” The authority to draft young men ex- 
pired, however, on July 1, 1973, and President 
Ford ended registration by proclamation on 
March 19, 1975, putting the lawsuit into a 
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state of suspended animation." When dis- 
cussion of renewing registration began in 
1979, the case again ceca.ne active, and with 
the congressional appropriation of funds and 
Presidential action to resume registration, it 
moved quickly to decision 

The three-judge court in Philadelphia de- 
cided Goldberg v. Rostker on July 18, 1980, 
laio Friday alternoon, with registration of 
the first group of eligible men scheduled to 
begin on Monday, July 21. ıt ruled that male- 
oniy registration was unconstitutional and 
permanently enjoined the operation of the 
Selective Service System,” n its opinion, the 
court first disposed of the justiciabllity argu- 
ments, finding that the case was not moot 
and that the requirements of standing and 
ripeness had been met. The court next re- 
viewed the various equal protection tests, 
concluding that the so-called “middle-tier” 
test of Craig v. Boren was applicable. The 
opinion went on to discuss in detall the prof- 
fered justifications for excluding women from 
registration, noting that: “If the purported 
justifications do not support this exclusion, 
or... are invalid as a matter of law, or... 
are contradicted by Congress’ own actions or 
the overwhelming evidence in the record, 
then we will be required to declare the dis- 
criminatory statute unconstitutional," © The 
main portion of the opinion centered around 
the Government's argument that the exclu- 
sion of women from combat roles and the 
primary need for combat personnel in a time 
of military mobilization justifies the sole 
reliance on men in the Selective Service 
System.“ The court responded by quoting 
from congressional testimony and other evl- 
dence that women are extensively used in the 
military services in peacetime,” that they can 
play an important role even in mobilization,” 
and that in any case large numbers of men 
who would be drafted would not be employed 
in combat.“ Based on the assumption that 
the draft would be selective as to women, 
the Philadelphia court concluded that incor- 
porating women into the pool of registrants 
would increase, not decrease, the flexibility 
of manpower management in time of crisis.” 
The court thus held that the purported jus- 
tifications set forth by the Government did 
not meet either prong of the Craig test—a 
male-only draft did not serve important gov- 
ernmental interests and it was not substan- 
tially related to the achievement of any legit- 
imate objective. 

Immediately after the announcement of 
the court’s opinion, the government sought 
out the Circuit Justice for the Third Circuit, 
Justice Brennan; the next day, from his sum- 
mer home on Nantucket Island, the Justice 
granted a stay of the order of the three-judge 
court, pending appeal to the Supreme Court.” 
Registration of men went forward as planned. 
Thus the stage was set for another act in 
that peculiarly American drama—the resolu- 
tion of major social and political questions 
through judicial review by the Supreme 
Court. 

This article will place the constitutional 
question into its factual and legal context, 
and will suggest a framework for deciding 
the issues. It will attempt to show that the 
legal issue is more complex than the Gold- 
berg opinion indicated; involving not only 
the recent doctrinal development in the area 
of gender-based discrimination, but also the 
cases involving the special application of 
fundamental rights in the military or na- 
tional defence context. Tt will attempt to 
analyze the conflicting factual claims and 
policy considerations upon which the justi- 
fication for excluding women from registra- 
tion and conscription rests, and will suggest 
that the proper stance for the courts is one 
of deference to the Judgment of Congress. 
Finally, the article will suggest a possible 
disposition in the Supreme Court based on 
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a modification of the Craig equal protection 
standard. 
H. JUSTICIABILITY 


The registration case had for some years 
been held in a state of dormancy by the 
Philadelphia three-judge court. The funda- 
mental reason for this, of course, was that 
after 1975 there was no requirement to regis- 
ter and the Selective Service System itself 
was an inactive organization. The Govern- 
ment continued to argue that the case was 
not justiciable, despite the announcement 
by the President, during his State of the 
Union message in January 1980, that he in- 
tended to revitalize the registration system,” 
and despite the congressional consideration 
of special appropriations for registration “ 
during the briefing and argument stages of 
the case. Justice Department lawyers argued 
that the various plaintiffs could not be draft- 
ed, and therefore could suffer no actual in- 
jury, since induction was barred by law.“ 

As briefing and argument in the case con- 
tinued through the Spring of 1980, however, 
the Government’s justiciability arguments 
became weaker. Congress passed a joint reso- 
lution providing registration funds,“ and the 
President reinstituted registration,” thus re- 
moving any doubt that young men would ac- 
tually be required to register. Similarly, indi- 
viduals subject to the requirement to register 
in July 1980 were named as class members, 
making it clear that at least some of the 
plaintiff class would be liable for prosecution 
for failure to register. The three-judge court 
rejected all of the Government's justiciabil- 
ity arguments, resting most strongly on the 
existence of criminal penalties for failure to 
register and on the desirability of deciding 
the constitutional questions involved in ad- 
vance of an actual emergency mobilization.” 
Although the Government conceded all the 
justicilability issues in its Jurisdictional 
Statement to the Supreme Court,” these 
issues loom as possible means of sua sponte 
escape for the Supreme Court, should the 
Justices decide that they do not wish to 
address the merits of a gender-based draft 
registration system. Therefore, they will be 
discussed briefly before turning to the merits. 


A. Standing 


Like the other elements of justiciability, 
standing is less a rigid doctrine than a series 
of general principles. The requirement 
focuses on the characteristics of the litigant, 
and is grounded on the “cases and contro- 
versies” requirement of the Constitution.” 
The Burger Court is perceived by many as 
having “revived standing as a formidable 
obstacle to judicial review.“ 1 Recent de- 
cisions require not only the constitutionally 
mandated injury-in-fact, defined as a dis- 
tinct and palpable injury, but also a fairly 
traceable causal connection between the 
claimed injury and the challenged conduct.” 

It seems clear that members of the class of 
plaintiffs in Goldberg do have a sufficient 
stake in the outcome of the controversy to be 
granted standing. With the reinstitution of 
registration, some of the plaintiffs are 
actually required to register, and face crimi- 
nal penalties for failure to do so. While they 
cannot at the moment be drafted, the crimi- 
nal sanction and the burden of registering 
seem sufficient to satisfy traditional standing 
requirements. Recognizing, moreover, that 
challenges to underinclusive statutes present 
special problems of standing. the Supreme 
Court has in the past stated that “the hurden 
alone is sufficient to establish standing.” ™ 
Since the Selective Service Act itself imposes 
these burdens. an4 enfoinine it would relieve 
the plaintiffs of them, causation is not a 
problem. 


B. Ripeness 
Riveness is closely related to standing and 
is an even more slippery concent. Unlike 
standing, the ripeness inquiry focuses on the 
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controversy itself, and is essentially a doc- 
trine that controls the timing of judicial re- 
view.“ A controversy is not ripe when the 
court perceives that the acts of the parties 
have not yet created the concrete likelihood 
of harm that requires judicial intervention.” 
At base, ripeness also rests on the constitu- 
tional requirement that there must be actual 
cases and controversies in order to invoke the 
article ITI judicial power.” It reflects the de- 
sire of the tramers that judicial resources be 
conserved for cases that actually require 
resolution, and particularly thelr fear of 
advisory opinions.” 

The cases on the ripeness doctrine seem to 
establish three tests. First, whether the posi- 
tions of the parties are such that there is an 
actual and not a hypothetical clash of in- 
terests.” Second, whether the facts are suf- 
ficiently clear to convince the court to decide 
the case rather than waiting until a further 
stage of the controversy.” And third, whether 
there are other reasons which militate in 
favor of judicial intervention. 

The Goldberg court rejected the Govern- 
ment's contention that the case was not ripe, 
based on the actual requirement to register 
and the criminal penalties for not doing so.“ 
It also observed, as to the third aspect of 
ripeness outlined above, that there were com- 
pelling reasons for deciding the constitu- 
tional question of male-only registration at 
that stage.“ If, as initially advocated by the 
Government, the issue was litigated only 
after induction was actually authorized or 
begun, the important constitutional ques- 
tions might be adjudicated during a period 
of mobilization, leaving in doubt at a most 
crucial point the government's power to in- 
duct.“ The Goldberg court had no trouble 
concluding that the positions of the par- 
ties were truly adversarial, and that no new 
facts would arise between registration and 
actual induction to materially alter the legal 
issues.“ The Supreme Court, based on its 
precedents, is likely to agree. 


C. Political question 


A potentially more serious justiciability 
problem is posed by the political question 
doctrine. Though the doctrine has been in- 
voked by the Supreme Court rarely since 
Baker v. Carr,“ in 1962, the political question 
inquiry is still important, as it defines the 
separation of powers between the legislative 
and executive branches on the one hand, and 
the judiciary on the other. 

It certainly can be argued that the power 
to raise and support armies is granted exclu- 
sively by the Constitution to the Congress, 
and that therefore its chosen methods lie 
outside the ken of the federal courts. Similar 
decisions have been rendered by the Supreme 
Court on issues that involved the President’s 
powers over the conduct of foreign affairs, 
and the constitutional guarantee to the 
states of a republican form of government.“ 
It is a disturbing notion, however, that cer- 
tain parts of the Constitution are completely 
outside the power of the federal courts, and 
the doctrine has not been expansively em- 
ployed. It was argued by the Government in 
Goldberg, and rejected by the three-judge 
court.“ 

The best recent illustration of the use of 
the political question doctrine is Gilligan v. 
Morgan,“ a case which is particularly rela- 
vant to the registration issue. Gilligan in- 
volved the efforts of a group of plaintiffs to 
prevent a recurrence of the Kent State 
tragedy. They asked that a federal court im- 
pose “continuing regulatory jurisdiction over 
the activities of the Ohio National Guard,” * 
and particularly over its training. The Court 
found this to be the classic occasion for in- 
voking the political question doctrine, since 
the administration of the National Guard was 
a federal and state executive responsibility, 
and not suitable for judicial decisionmak- 
ing"! It stressed that no issue of liability for 
specific wrongs or violation of constitutional 
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rights was involved in the case, only the fear 
that the Guard would do so in the future. 
Reflecting the separation of powers roots of 
the political question doctrine, the Court 
said; 

It would be difficult to think of a clearer 
example of the type of government action 
that was intended by the Constitution to be 
left to the political branches directly respon- 
sible—as the Judicial Branch is not—to the 
elective process. Moreover, it is difficult to 
conceive of an area. in which the courts 
have less competence. The complex, subtle, 
and professional decisions as to the compo- 
sition, training, equipping, and control of a 
military force are essentially professional 
military judgments, subject always to civilian 
control of the Legislative and Executive 
Branches. . . It is this power of oversight 
and control of military force by elected rep- 
resentatives and officials which underlies our 
entire constitutional system 

On balance, invoking the political question 
doctrine is probably not the best resolution 
in Goldberg. Plaintiffs are arguing that their 
rights to equal protection under the fifth 
amendment have been violated; they are not 
abstractly challenging the administration of 
the Selective Service System. It is the clash 
of constitutional provisions—equal protec- 
tion and Congress’ power to raise and support 
armies—and not the conflict between politi- 
cal branches and the judiciary, that creates 
the core issue requiring resolution. The best 
way to resolve that clash is not to declare 
that equal protection rights cannot be judi- 
cially enforced in this context. The Court 
should, however, recognize the special powers 
and competence of Congress, and therefore 
cive deference to congressional factfinding 
and reasoning when applying the appropri- 
ate equal protection standard.™ 


III. THE DEVELOPMENT OF AN EQUAL 
PROTECTION STANDARD 


Assuming the Supreme Court opinion ad- 
dresses the merits of the gender-based dis- 
crimination argument, Goldberg v. Rostker 
may well take its place as one of the most 
important cases decided by the Court under 
the equal protection clause. Before turning 
to the legal arguments and the issues of mili- 
tary policy involved in the Philadelphia reg- 
istration case, it is necessary to review the 
development of the so-called “middle tier” 
standard for judging gender-based discrimi- 
nation that has emerged since 1970. Against 
the backdrop of that development, the spe- 
cial approach advocated in this article for 
cases like Goldberq will become clearer. 

As the above brief summary of the three- 
judge court opinion indicates, the judges 
did not consider male-only registration a 
difficult case, but rather one directly con- 
trolled by Craig v. Boren™ and the related 
line of gender-based equal protection cases. 
As Justice Brennan noted in the brief opin- 
lon accompanying the stay order, however, 
the equal protection standard in such cases 
is not quite clear-cut.” There is a good deal 
of irony in the fact that the stay decision fell 
to Justice Brennan, who has written the 
Court's opinions in almost all the major 
gender-based discrimination cases, and also 
in the fact that he granted the stay, despite 
his consistent and articulate opposition to 
gender-based laws. In answering the ques- 
tion whether there is a “fair prospect” that 
a majority of the Court will conclude that 
the decision of the three-judge court below 
was erroneous“ Justice Brennan recognized 
that the state of the law in this area is not 
without confusion and ambiguity: 


In the past, the standard of review to be 
applied in gender-based discrimination cases 
has been a subject of considerable debate, 
compare Schlesinger v. Ballard, with Craig 
v. Boren. And my Brethren’s application of 
the standard upon which we have finally set- 
tiled in a context as sensitive as that before 
me cannot be predicated with anything ap- 
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proaching certainty. Nonetheless, it does 
seem to me that the prospects of reversal can 
be characterized as fair.“ 5s 


A. Developments before Craig v. Brown 


The equal protection clause was not a 
major weapon for striking down state or 
federal legislation in the pre-Warren period 
of Supreme Court history.” During the 1960's, 
however, the equal protection argument came 
alive as one of the principal elements of con- 
stitutional litigation. Generally, the Warren 
Court began to demand a far greater measure 
of congruence between means and ends in 
legislative action. It developed a two-tier 
approach to these problems. In most subject 
matter areas, the Court tested a particular 
law having differential impact on persons 
similarly situated under the old permissive 
test: if a rational legislative basis could be 
conceived for the distinction, the require- 
ments of equal protection were satisfied. But 
the Court also developed a second test, much 
less permissive, in which the relation between 
legislative ends and means was reviewed with 
“strict scrutiny.” This new test was applied 
by the Court to certain suspect classifica- 
tions, such as race, or where the legislative 
scheme affected certain fundamental rights.” 

Professor Gunther has ably described the 
complicated changes in the law of equal 
protection that have developed under the 
Burger Court.“ The Court has developed an 
additional middle-tier“ test in gender- 
based cases, rejecting the permissive ra- 
tional basis” test but stopping short of 
classifying gender as a suspect classification 
and thus subject to “strict scrutiny.” These 
recent cases have produced major changes 
in federal and state law concerning gender- 
based distinctions, and have spawned con- 
siderable doctrinal confusion. 

Recent cases and commentaries often 
allude to Reed v. Reed * in 1971 as the birth- 
place of the middle-tier test.“ As with so 
many “seminal” cases, rereading the case 
today leaves one somewhat puzzled at its 
reputation as the intellectual progenitor of 
the modern gender-based equal protection 
doctrine, Reed involved an Idaho statute 
granting a preference for male over female 
executors in the administration of estates. 
In striking down the statute on equal pro- 
tection grounds, the Court did not spell out 
with particularity the standard it was using. 
While noting that the fourteenth amend- 
ment does not “deny to States the power to 
treat different classes of persons in different 
ways,“ „ the Chief Justice, for a unanimous 
Court, asked whether the difference in treat- 
ment of men and women “bears a rational 
relationship” to a legitimate state objec- 
tive.“ While the Court seemed to be apply- 
ing the old rational basis standard and not 
a new middle-tier test, it did find that the 
statute in question violated the equal pro- 
tection principle, because its only justifica- 
tion was to avoid controversy and accelerate 
the selection of an executor. Perhaps fore- 
shadowing the developments in the law that 
laser purport to rest on the shoulders of 
Reed, the Court quoted from a 1920's case 
for the proposition that the legislative classi- 
fications must bear a “fair and substantial 
relation” to the end sought.” 

While the rationale in Reed may not have 
been well developed, the disposition certain- 
ly suggested that there were cases where a 
“rational” reason for a gender-based dis- 
tinction would not be sufficient: moreover. 
the fact that the Court had finally struck 
down a state law because of gender-based 
discrimination indicated that something ex- 
traordinary was happening. 

The next significant case was Frontiero v. 
Richardson ™ in 1973, but a coherent middle- 
tier standard still did not emerge. Frontiero 
involved benefits for dependents of military 
service members. Under the then-current 
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law and regulations, a male service member 
could claim his wife as a dependent without 
proof of her dependency, while a female 
service member was required to prove that 
her husband was actually dependent on her 
income. There was no legislative history to 
give a purpose to this distinction. The Gov- 
ernment conceded that males had probably 
been exempted from a showing of depend- 
ency merely for administrative convenience, 
since female dependents were generally de- 
pendent in fact while male dependents were 
not. Justice Brennan, writing for a plurality 
of the Court, explicitly found that sex was 
a suspect classification, and that the Gov- 
ernment's justification fell considerably 
short of the requirements of strict scrutiny. 
Four other Justices agreed that the dis- 
tinction could not survive equal protection 
attack, but expressly refused to hold sex a 
svspect classification and thus to apply the 
strict scrutiny test; Justice Rehnquist dis- 
sented. 

Two things are significant about the opin- 
ions in Frontiero. First, the Court did not 
articulate a clearly different standard for 
judging gender-based discrimination cases, 
though it again seemed to be applying a 
stricter standard of some sort. Second, since 
the Court stressed that it found no arguable 
government justification other than admin- 
istrative convenience, Frontiero did not in- 
dicate how the Court would react to gender 
distinctions that have a strongly articulated 
policy basis. 

In 1974, Kahn v. Sheven® introduced 
further doctrinal confusion. Florida had for 
many years given property tax exemptions 
to widows but denied them to widowers. Re- 
jecting a widower's equal protection chal- 
lenge, the Court upheld the law, distinguish- 
ing Reed and Frontiero. In those cases, said 
Justice Douglas, the distinction between men 
and women had been made solely for admin- 
istrative convenience. Florida, by contrast, 
was attempting to assist widows who face 
an inhospitable job market marked by sex 
discrimination.” Thus, the purpose was re- 
medial and it did not fall afoul of the equal 
protection theory of Reed and Frontiero. The 
Court also noted that states have a special 
leeway in enacting tax legislation and clas- 
sifying persons for tax purposes, implying 
that the Court would given additional def- 
erence to legislative decisions in that sub- 
stantive area. 7% Nonetheless, as critics were 
quick to point out, the case was a trouble- 
some one. How far may a state go to com- 
pensate for disadvantages inherent in so- 
clety? The question obviously raises the same 
difficult and divisive issues as the racial 
affirmative action cases. The opinion also ig- 
nored what advocates of equal rights for 
women have always regarded as the most 
serious defect in “protectionist” legislation— 
that it stigmatizes women as inferior and in- 
capable of caring for themselves, and thus 
perpetuates society's structure of discrimi- 
nation. In practical terms, the Kahn opin- 
ion did not indicate how the remedial pur- 
pose of the legislation can excuse the over- 
breadth of the classification: applying the 
exemption to many women who do not in 
fact need help. 

The Court’s next major opportunity to deal 
with these issues was Stanton v. Stanton,” in 
1975. A divorced woman challenged Utah's 
age of majority statute, which defined adult- 
hood as eighteen-years-old for females and 
twenty-one for males, because it allowed her 
former husband to end support for their 
daughter at age eighteen instead of three 
years later. The Court found the statute un- 
constitutional, again without deciding 
whether sex was a suspect classification and 
without articulating a new middle-tier 
standard. 

Another case of major doctrinal importance 
during 1975 was Schlesinger v. Ballard,“ also 
significant because it is one of the few major 
equal protection opinions that have dealt 
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with military issues. The case concerned a 
challenge to the military promotion system 
which allowed women officers to remain four 
years longer than men after failing to be 
promoted a second time. The suit was brought 
by a maie officer on equal protection 
grounds, and, on the authority of Frontiero, 
a three-judge federal court invalidated the 
provisions involved, concluding that the 
only justification offered was administrative 
convenience. The Supreme Court, however, 
disagreed. Without being explicit about the 
standard it was applying, the Court found 
sufficient justification for differential treat- 
ment of men and women in military promo- 
tions. The distinction rested on the fact that 
promotion opportunities were different for 
men and women because of the exclusion of 
women from combat duty. Thus, the extra 
time available for final promotion of women 
made up in some measure for the limitations 
on career opportunities imposed by the com- 
bat restrictions.” 

Significantly, Justice Brennan dissented, 
repeating his argument that sex should be 
@ suspect classification and questioning the 
logic behind the majority’s holding. It was 
particularly strange, he noted, to justify one 
act of gender-based discrimination (differen- 
tial time to promote) by a second and more 
pervasive discriminatory policy (prohibition 
on women in combat positions) .7 

The Court returned to the themes of Kahn 
in a 1975 social security case, Weinberger v. 
Wiesenfeld.* In Wiesenfeld, the Court, with 
Justice Brennan writing for the majority, 
again looked to the purpose and effect of a 
clearly discriminatory rule—one allowing 
greater social security benefits for women— 
and found the remedial justification wanting. 
Justice Brennan thus followed Frontiero and 
not Kahn. A close reading of the opinion 
indicates that the Court may have in fact 
been retreating from Kahn by applying a 
difierent standard of proof for determining 
legislative purpose.” While the Government's 
proof of a reasonable purpose to compensate 
women for discrimination in the marketplace 
is at least as good as in Kahn, the Court 
seemed skeptical as to whether this was in 
fact the goal Congress had in mind, regard- 
less of the effect. Perhaps Kahn and Wiesen- 
feld are simply irreconcilable; at least the 
latter opinion signals a harder look at dis- 
criminatory statutes that purport to have a 
“good” effect on the status of women. 


B. Craig v. Boren 


The middle-tier analysis finally emerged 
in 1976, in Craig v. Boren.” Like Stanton, 
Craig involved different ages of majority for 
males and females, this time in the context 
of Oklahoma’s law allowing the sale of 3.2 
beer to males at age twenty-one and females 
at age eighteen. Justice Brennan found his 
majority and wrote for the Court, articulat- 
ing a special separate standard to govern sex 
discrimination cases. Reviewing Reed and its 
progeny, Justice Brennan perhaps overstated 
the clarity of the Court's doctrinal develop- 
ment over those intervening five years: “To 
withstand constitutional challenge, previous 
cases establish that classification by gender 
must serve important governmental objec- 
tives and must be substantially related to 
achievement of those objectives.” 8! 


While the Court accepted the state’s pur- 
pose—to improve traffic safety—it found that 
the statistical relationship between age, sex 
and drinking on the one hand, and traffic 
accidents on the other, was insufficiently 
established“ The appropriate standard for 
judging the statistical evidence is not clearly 
explained, and indeed, after a lengthy dis- 
cussion of the evidence, none of which was 
considered in the legislative history of the 
provision, the Court concluded that statisti- 
cal analysis, while helpful, “is in tension 
with the normative philosophy that under- 
lies the Equal Protection Clause,” and thus 
must be kept in proper perspective.” 
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Craig v. Boren completed the process begun 
with Reed in 1971. A majority of the Court 
had now articulated an equal protection 
standard for gender-based discrimination 
cases. The standard begun with Reed and 
fully developed in Craig, however, left some 
important questions unanswered. Although 
it was clear that the intermediate standard 
differed from the old “rational basis” stand- 
ard, the extent of that difference was not yet 
apparent. 

C. Post-Craig Developments 


Two 1977 cases illustrate the problems that 
remain even after Craig. Califano v. Gold- 
farb, another in the line of cases presenting 
the dependency issue first raised in Fron- 
tiero, again rested on the need to probe Con- 
gress’ actual purposes, and found them want- 
ing. It also contained a confusing discussion 
of whether the law discriminated against 
women, whose earnings produced smaller 
benefits for their deceased husbands; or 
against men, who were forced to present 
proof of actual dependency.” Califano v. 
Webster * showed that life remained in the 
Kahn v. Shevin line of cases, in which pro- 
visions are upheld on the ground that they 
are remedial. A provision of the Social Secu- 
rity Act which results in higher payments 
for female wage earners upon retirement was 
upheld because it was designed to compen- 
sate women for job discrimination, and not 
based merely on “archaic and overbroad gen- 
eralizations” about women's role in society.” 
Again, the Court did not deal with the larger 
issue of stigmatizing women, nor did it seem 
troubled by the fact that by no means all 
of the wage earners who benefited from the 
statutory favoritism were actually discrimi- 
nated against. 

Without belaboring this brief review of the 
Court's odyssey in search of a coherent doc- 
trine for gender-based discrimination cases, 
three of the most recent cases deserve men- 
tion. Orr v. Orr, in 1979, struck down Ala- 
bama's alimony law because it allowed such 
payments to be made only to women. Justice 
Brennan asked whether gender was an accu- 
rate proxy for need in the divorce situation, 
but found that no such proxy was necessary, 
since hearings were already held in each case 
to probe the circumstances of each spouse 
and individualized determinations were 
therefore feasible. Perhaps signalling an ac- 
ceptance by the Court of the more general- 
ized justification for striking down gender- 
based distinctions, Justice Brennan 
commented: “Legislative classifications 
which distribute benefits on the basis of gen- 
der carry the inherent risk of reinforcing 
stereotypes about the ‘proper place’ of 
women and their need for special 
protection.” % 

A more difficult case to understand is Per- 
sonnel Administrator v. Feeney," which the 
Court concluded was not a gender-based 
discrimination case at all. The Court 
upheld Massachusetts’ absolute lifetime 
preference for veterans in state hiring 
practices, despite the fact that 98 percent of 
all veterans in the state were male and the 
scheme indisputably made it most difficult 
for women to obtain state employment. After 
reviewing past cases, and noting that a law 
which overtly or covertly preferred males 
over females in public employment would re- 
quire “an exceedingly persuasive justifica- 
tion,” the Court concluded that the law was 
simply not gender-based.” It was designed to 
help veterans, and thus excluded a large 
number of nonveteran males and included 
& small number of veteran females. 

An aspect of Feeney which may be relevant 
to the registration case is that the Court 
gave no real consideration to the fact that 


the discriminatory effect of the veterans’ 


preference was due in part to gender-based 
discrimination in the military service. This 
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issue also skirted in Ballard, will come up 
again in the registration litigation since ex- 
cluding women from the registration system 
was justified by Congress on the basis of an- 
other set of gender-based distinctions—the 
restrictions that keep women out of combat 
positions in the military. 

The most recent excursion by the Court 
into the gender-based discrimination thicket 
is Wengler v. Druggists Mutual Insurance 
Co. As in so many earlier cases, at issue was 
a statutory scheme which automatically al- 
lowed benefits to widows, while insisting that 
men prove actual dependence on a deceased 
wife's earnings. The Court's opinion did not 
contain any new discussion of the Craig 
standard, but illustrated some of the other 
perplexing problems arising in this line of 
cases. Like Califano v. Goldjarb, Wengler was 
viewed by the Court as involving simultane- 
ous discrimination against both men and 
women. Finding such double-edged discrimi- 
nation, of course, makes it extremely difficult 
for the state to justify the law. Moreover, the 
Court repeated its earlier statements that 
simply describing a benign purpose—here, to 
assist widows with death benefits while as- 
sisting only those widowers who are actually 
in need—is not enough.“ Two other require- 
ments must be met—proof of actual legisla- 
tive intent and factual proof that the dis- 
tinction or presumption underlying the law 
is valid Neither was found in Wengler. 

D. Summary—The New Equal protection 
standard 


The cases show considerable support for 
Justice Brennan’s remark that the Court's 
handling of an equal protection case in a 
context as sensitive” as draft registration is 
not altogether predictable They show, 
without question, a progressively greater 
willingness to strike down laws which dis- 
criminate against women, whatever the doc- 
trinal formulation used. They also show an 
increasing demand that the actual purposes 
of the legislature be probed, not just the 
post-hoc rationalization presented by coun- 
sel. There is undoubtedly a growing require- 
ment, moreover, that supposed justification 
for discriminatory treatment be supported 
by factual evidence of the relationship be- 
tween means and ends. On the other hand, 
the Court still betrays substantial confusion 
about the level of factual proof required, par- 
ticularly where the law involved has a benign 
remedial purpose, and remains fixed to some 
extent on the traditional analysis of whether 
a provision actually discriminates against 
one sex or the other. It does not seem fully 
inclined to accept the proposition that any 
law drawing a gender line is unconstitutional 
because it relegates women to second-class 
status, regardless of a motive to “protect” or 
“compensate.” Finally, the Court seems ready 
to grant a greater measure of deference in 
areas of special state or federal legislative re- 
sponsibility—e.g., state taxation, military af- 
fairs, and immigration.” The questions to be 
asked are now clear: does the provision serve 
an important governmental interest, and is 
the means chosen substantially related to 
that interest? The answers, however, are 
rarely self-evident. The treatment of the 
emerging equal protection doctrine and the 
“answers” provided by the three-judge court 
in Goldberg v. Rostker will be examined in a 
later section.” 

E. Lower court consideration of the draft 

and equal protection 

The doctrinal development in the fleld of 
gender-based discrimination is a striking 
manifestation of how quickly the nation’s 
attitudes about the position of women in 
society have changed. In fact, the question 
whether women may constitutionally be ex- 
cluded from the Selective Service System is 
not one of first impression; it was decided 
by elght district courts and five courts of 
appeals during the Vietnam and post-Viet- 
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nam period, 1968 to 1976. Ordinarily, the 
chances of the Court reversing so formidable 
and varied a line of cases would be slight. 
The rapid development of the intermediate 
standard of review in sex discrimination 
cases, however, has made the Vietnam line 
of cases a very doubtful resting place. Not 
one was discussed or even cited by the Phila- 
delphia court, though they do stand as di- 
rect support for the proposition that the ex- 
clusion of women from the registration is 
constitutional. , 

The opinion in United States v. St. Clair 1% 
is typical. The district court evidently ap- 
plied a rational basis test, noting that Con- 
gress excluded women “presumably because 
they are still regarded as the center of home 
and family life.” * Continuing in this vein, 
Judge Bonsal concluded that men have tra- 
ditionally had the responsibility for fighting 
wars, and that “Congress followed the teach- 
ings of history that if a nation is to survive, 
men must provide the first line of defense 
while women kept the home fires burning.“ 
No specific legislative history supporting a 
male-only draft was cited, as indeed there 
was none in 1968. 

In a Louisiana case two years later, Judge 
Rubin avoided the stereotypical characteri- 
zation of women's role, but rested on defer- 
ence to Congress and its judgments about 
how best to meet the defense needs of the 
nation through conscription.“ His equal 
protection analysis was also based on a ra- 
tional basis standard. For Judge Rubin, the 
then-current debate about the fairness of 
certain draft exemptions, the lottery system, 
and other policy questions underscored the 
political nature of the issue: 

This debate underlines the fact that the 
question of whom to call up is essentially a 
political one, and that the political process 
is now specifically focused on it. 

But the wisdom of the legislative defini- 
tion of the manpower pool is not a matter for 
a court to rule on. Congress is constitution- 
ally permitted to draw rational distinctions 
in deciding from whom to require military 
service, according to its own evaluation of 
the nation’s needs, military, civilian and so- 
cletal. o- 

In United States v. Yingling’ in 1973, 
the court noted that the Supreme Court 
opinions in Reed and Frontiero'™ showed 
a change in the test used for gender-based 
laws under the equal protection clause. 
Frontiero was interpreted as meaning that 
administrative convenience cannot be the 
sole reason for the gender-based distinc- 
tion, but the court concluded that more than 
administrative convenience was involved in 
the exclusion of women from registration 
and conscription.” A 1974 Wisconsin case 
dealt more fully with the emerging equal 
protection cases, but still concluded that a 
gender-based registration and draft system 
was constitutional. The court found the 
personnel regulations at issue in Frontiero 
easily distinguishable from the more funda- 
mental policy issues involved in the draft, 
where the government's interest is very 
strong: 

The power of Congress to raise an Army 
is sul generis. The exercise of that power, 
through the selective service laws, has de- 
prived citizens of the most profound of hu- 
man and constitutional rights. . Yet, the 
government interest is so extremely urgent 
that courts must show the greatest defer- 
ence to congressional judgment. National 
security, in its true sense, is at stake. 

Only one case during this period held the 
gender-based draft system unconstitu- 
tional.* It is noteworthy, however, that it is 
the most recent district court decision, as 
well as the mos* complete. reviewing the his- 
torical attitude of paternalism toward 
women and noting that women are often 
disadvantaged by it. The court quoted, and 
disapproved of, the language from St. Clair 
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regarding women's stereotyped role, and rea- 
soned that women will never be equal until 
they are asked to share equally in the bur- 
dens of citizenship." The decision, which 
was grounded on a finding that gender was 
a suspect classification, was later reversed.'? 

The court of appeals opinions on the issue 
of a gender-based registration are likewise 
cursory. In the earliest opinion, United States 
v. Fallon, un the Seventh Circuit in 1969 at- 
tempted to define precisely the governmental 
interest served by the Selective Service Sys- 
tem. Alluding to the wide variety of classi- 
fications and deferments in the law, in- 
cluding the exclusion of women, the court 
said that “Congress was entitled to consider 
factors which would both maximize the ef- 
ficiency and minimize the expense or raising 
an army and minimize the disruption of 
what were considered important civilian 
functions.” 14 The court, clearly applying 
a “reasonable basis” test, found sufficient 
justification for the exclusion of women 
from the system. 

Opinions in the First and Tenth Circuits, 
in 1971 and 1973 u respectively, gave short 
shrift to the sex discrimination issue. They 
seemed to be applying a rational basis test, 
and there was very little discussion of the 
factual basis for exclusion of women. 

In United States v. Baechler,“ the Fourth 
Circuit, in a per curiam opinion, also applied 
the rational basis test. It seemed to find, in 
the arguments about the different physical 
abilities of women and the restrictions on 
their combat role, a sufficient reason for ex- 
cluding them from the draft system: 

Considering the nature of the demands of 
military service we cannot say that Congress 
had no rational basis for the distinction 
based on sex. While it is true that women 
may and do perform vital services in the 
armed forces of the United States, and their 
physical and mental capabilities are valued 
contributions on the nation in both peace 
and war, these characteristics and accom- 
plishments do not create a constitutional 
obligation upon the Government to subject 
them to call equally with men.™* 

In summary, the courts that considered 
the constitutionality of excluding women 
from registration and conscription from 1968 
to 1976 found the issue, by and large, to be 
an easy one. Except for the single district 
judge who found the law unconstitutional 
and was reversed on appeal, most of these 
judges applied a rational basis test in their 
equal protection analysis, and had no diffi- 
culty concluding that the Government had 
met that burden. None was decided after 
Craig v. Boren, and those decided after 
Frontiero distinguished it. It is, however, too 
easy to say that these decisions predated the 
Craig intermediate standard of review and 
are therefore not relevant today. One district 
judge recognized that the standard was 
changing,” and a reading of the opinions 
leave one with the strong impression that 
most would have been decided the same way 
under the new intermediate standard of re- 
view then under development by the Su- 
preme Court. The dominant theme of these 
cases is deference to the Judgment of Con- 
gress as to the best way to provide personnel 
for military service. It is this same deference 
that seems lacking in the three-judge court’s 
analysis in Goldberg and it may yet be the 
principal issue on appeal of that case to the 
Supreme Court during the 1980 term. 


IV. APPLYING THE EQUAL PROTECTION STANDARD 


The opinion of the Philadelphia three- 
judge court did not linger over the choice 
of an equal protection standard. It re ſected 
the contentions of the Government that a 
“rational relationship” test would be apnro- 
priate because of the nature of the govern- 
mental interest in national defense. It also 
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rejected the arguments of the plaintiffs that 
sex is a suspect classification or that regis- 
tration involves a fundamental interest, 
either argument leading to the application 
of a “compelling governmental interest” or 
strict scrutiny test. The court instead chose 
the middle ground of the Craig v. Boren 
standard, advocated in the alternative by 
the plaintiffs, which it characterized as the 
“important government interest“ test.” 
The more difficult task is to apply that 
standard to the registration situation. 


A. Defining the gender-based discrimination 


In trying to unravel the complexities of 
the equal protection test, with its inevitable 
subjectivity about the relationship between 
means and ends, it is important to keep in 
mind precisely what sort of discrimination 
is involved. Excluding women from registra- 
tion does not “burden” them in the old- 
fashioned sense reflected in Craig or Reed. 
Women are not deprived of a societal benefit 
by the law. Nor is the question of access 
to military service as a career an issue. 
Though the point is often overlooked, ex- 
clusion from. registration does not impinge 
in any way on the access of women to a 
military career, since they may continue to 
volunteer and serve even in a mobilization 
situation. Because they are free to partici- 
pate voluntarily in the activity in question, 
unlike the situation in most of the earlier 
equal protection cases, it is even difficult 
to make the argument that women are being 
relegated to a position of second-class citi- 
zenship. If there is any stigma attached, 
it arises from the exclusion of women from 
combat service, not from being freed from 
conscription, The “burden” here, if there is 
one, falls on men—exclusion of women from 
the system makes it more likely that any 
particular man will be drafted because the 
registration pool is smaller. Interestingly, 
registering and drafting women in large 
numbers, while it might reduce the chances 
of a particular man being called, probably 
would increase the chances of a particular 
male inductee actually going into combat 
and getting killed or wounded, since fewer 
rear echelon jobs would ke open to men. In 
any event, in constitutional terms the issue 
is a narrow one—whether compulsory entry 
into the service in a time of emergency may 
be restricted to men. 


B. The governmental interest in drajt 
registration 


The Goldberg court was not careful to 
separate the two parts of the Craig test, but 
rather treated them as a single standard. 
Nonetheless, it is analytically helpful to dis- 
tinguish the two steps—tisolating the gov- 
ernmental interest involved and judging the 
appropriateness of the means chosen to 
attain the end. 


As the above review of the equal protec- 
tion cases shows,’ determining whether an 
important interest is involved usually is not 
the crucial part of the analysis. Even in 
cases like Craig where the law was struck 
down, the more difficult task was substan- 
tiating the appropriateness of the means. 
The problem with the first part of the Craig 
test is more often ambiguity in the legisla- 
tive purpose, or a disparity between the 
stated purpose and the legislative history. 
It is important, however, to understand the 
governmental interest involved, not as a 
legal technicality to be satisfied, but rather 
as a prerequisite to the reasoned analysis of 
the relationship between means and ends 
which is at the heart of the equal protection 
issue. In the case of draft registration, it is 
arguable that the Goldberg court did not 
in fact understard the congressional pur- 
pose behind reinstitution of male-only rez- 
istration, and that this misunderstanding 
was an important factor in skewing its final 
constitutional conclusions. 
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1. Legislative history revisited 

Legislative history is the key to the first 
part of the Craig test. It is essential for 
courts to have a clear idea of what the Con- 
gress intended in order to judge its actions. 
Au this report, the Goldberg court went seri- 
ously astray, and did not seem to have be- 
fore it the full legislative history. The 
Goldberg opinion seems to rely, as the 
source of the congressional justification for 
the exclusion of women, on an informal 
report of a single subcommittee—Senator 
Nunn’s Subcommittee on Manpower and 
Personnel of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee.“ In fact, the legislative history 
is much more extensive, and established a 
stronger and clearer congressional pur- 
pose. The court quoted extensively from a 
draft report released to the press by the 
Nunn Subcommittee in April 1980, and drew 
from that report the congressional argu- 
ments that it found so unconvincing. The 
court did not, however, note that the report 
was formally adopted by the subcommittee 
and later revised, enlarged, and adopted by 
the full Armed Services Committee as part 
of its larger report on the fiscal year 1981 
military authorization bill. In short, what 
the Goldberg court treated rather deprecat- 
ingly as the preliminary view of a subcom- 
mittee was in fact the formally adopted 
view of the full committee. The final com- 
mittee report, moreover, contained a revised 
justification not addressed by the court. The 
Goldberg court thus divined the congres- 
sional purpose and justification for the ex- 
clusion of women from registration without 
considering some elements of Congress’ 
analysis. 

Second, the court seemed unaware that 
the question of excluding women from reg- 
istration was debated on the floor of the 
Senate during the summer of 1980, though 
the floor debate occurred before oral argu- 
ment and decision in the case. During the 
debate over the supplemental appropriation 
necessary to fund the July 1980 registration 
Senator Kassebaum, along with Senator 
Levin and others, made a substantial effort 
to amend the bill to require registration of 
both men and women; that effort failed. 
The full Senate also adopted without debate 
the Armed Services Committee's statutory 
provision adding authority to begin registra- 
tion by transferring funds from the Depart- 
ment of Defense, along with the crucial re- 
port language on the registration of 
women. Thus, there was clear Senate en- 
dorsement of the report of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, rejection on the floor of an 
effort to include women in registration, and 
a positive decision to begin registration as 
necessary in the national interest. In weigh- 
ing the congressional interest in this vital 
matter, the court did not deal with any of 
these facts, and may indeed have been un- 
aware of them. 

Third, the court did not mention House 
action rejecting the proposal that women 
should be registered along with men. A sub- 
committee of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee addressed the matter and reaffirmed 
the Congress’ consistent opposition to regis- 
tration of women; the Appropriations Com- 
mittee also rejected efforts to include women, 
and a floor amendment to require registra- 
tion of both seves was defeated by voice vote 
on April 22, 1980. 

Because the convressional articulation of 
purpose and the strength of congressional 
commitment to the challenged policy are 
crucial to any consideration of the constitu- 
tionality of male-only registration and con- 
scription, the Philadelphia court’s failure to 
fully consider the legislative history is curi- 
ous. In addition, after the court's derision, 
the House-Senate conferees on the military 
authorization bill addressed the question in 
conference committee. The conferees specifi- 
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cally adopted the Senate’s findings on the 
registration of women, making them the 
formal findings of the entire Congress. = 


2. Determining the congressional purpose 


We have seen that the full legislative his- 
tory on the draft registration issue may not 
have been adequately analyzed by the Gold- 
berg court. But what of the merits of this 
issue? What was the congressional purpose? 
On an elementary level, the purpose of the 
Military Selective Service Act and of regis- 
tration procedures is to protect our national 
security by ensuring a strong military estab- 
lishment. But such a statement is too general 
to be of much use in constitutional analysis. 
It is necessary to dig deeper to understand 
fully the congressional purpose. 

As the resumption of registration became 
a viable possibility during 1979 and early 
1980, members of Congress who were con- 
vinced of the wisdom of a male-only system 
were very concerned over the lack of legisla- 
tive history to support that policy. The Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee, for example, 
concluded after its 1979 hearings and after 
research on the issue by the Congressional 
Research Service, that the legislative history 
of past draft laws did not provide a defen- 
sible justification for the decision to exclude 
women It is a commentary on how signifi- 
cantly our ideas about women in society 
have changed that the need to explain why 
the draft was limited to men simply had 
never occurred to earlier congresses. Recog- 
nizing the possibility that the courts would 
apply a heightened standard of scrutiny to 
such an obviously gender-based classifica- 
tion, the committee set about to establish 
the basis for its conclusion, which it strongly 
felt was the conclusion of the Congress as 
@ whole and a majority of Americans as 
well Hence the extensive 1979 and 1980 
hearings and the effort to articulate the rea- 
soning behind a male-only draft. As noted 
above, the Nunn subcommittee, the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, the Senate, and 
the Congress itself attempted to clarify their 
intent not only by a general discussion of its 
reasoning and the facts supporting it, but 
also by the adoption of specific findings on 
the question of registration and induction of 
women. It may be helpful to the analysis to 
reprint those findings in full. 


SPECIFIC FINDINGS 


(1) Article I, section 8 of the Constitution 
commits exclusively to the Congress the 
powers to raise and support armies, provide 
and maintain a Navy, and make rules for 
the Government and regulation of the land 
and naval forces, and pursuant to these 
powers it lies within the discretion of the 
Congress to determine the occasions for ex- 
pansion of our Armed Forces, and the means 
best suited to such expansion should it prove 
necessary. 

(2) An ability to mobilize rapidly is es- 
sential to the preservation of our national 
security. 

(3) A functioning registration system is 
a vital part of any mobilization plan. 

(4) Women make an important contribu- 
tion to our national defense, and are volun- 
teering in increasing numbers for our armed 
services. 

(5) Women should not be intentionally or 
routinely placed in combat positions in our 
military services. 

(6) There is no established military need 
to include women in a selective service 
system. 

(7) Present manpower deficiencies under 
the All-Volunteer Force are concentrated 
in the combat arms—infantry, armor, com- 
bat engineers, field artillery and air defense. 

(8) If mobilization were to be ordered in a 
wartime scenario, the primary manpower 
need would be for combat replacements. 
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(9) The need to rotate personnel and the 
possibility that close support units could 
come under enemy fire also limits the use of 
women in non-combat jobs. 

(10) If the law required women to be 
drafted in equal numbers with men, mobili- 
zation would be severely impaired because 
of strains on training facilities and admin- 
istrative systems. 

(11) Under the administration’s proposal 
there is no proposal for exemption of 
mothers of young children. The administra- 
tion has given insufficient attention to nec- 
essary changes in Selective Service rules, 
such as those governing the induction of 
young mothers, and to the strains on family 
life that would result from the registration 
and possible induction of women. 

(12) A registration and induction sys- 
tem which excludes women is constitu- 
tional. 

It is apparent from a reading of the com- 
mittee report and hearings, as well as from 
the relevant floor debate, that the court did 
not grasp Congress views on this issue. Con- 
gress saw the proposal to begin registration 
as a way to strengthen our mobilization ca- 
pability, not as a peacetime adjunct to the 
All-Volunteer Force It saw registration 
and the draft as inseparable parts of a single 
process, designed to supply needed manpower 
in time of emergency. Congressional concern 
was much colored by the revelations about 
current shortages of volunteers for combat 
assignments, combat-related shortfalls in 
the reserves, a disastrous 1978 mobilization 
exercise, and @ general concern that the 
country had no real Selective Service Sys- 
tem capable of functioning should it be 
needed 

By contrast, the court seemed to view reg- 
istration and possible conscription simply 
as an extension or supplement to the volun- 
teer services, not as an emergency manpower 
system primarily designed to supply combat 
forces! Thus, the court continually em- 
phasized the important role played by women 
in the present volunteer army and the in- 
creasing number of women in all the serv- 
ices. In fact, Congress shares the view that 
women are an important element of our 
military services, are making vital contri- 
butions to our security, and should con- 
tinue to do so.” That point was simply 
seen as irrelevant to the issue at hand. Con- 
gress focused not on the proper role of 
women in the peacetime volunteer army, but 
rather on the most efficient ways to supply 
the soldiers, sailors, marines and airmen that 
would be needed in an emergncy. The court’s 
extraordinary comment about congressional 
purposes can be seen as a fundamental mis- 
understanding of what had happened: 


It is difficult for us to accept the incon- 
sistent positions of Congress. Congress has 
continuously allocated funds for the in- 
crease of the number of women in the armed 
services, in both absolute terms and as a 
percentage of total forces. There can be no 
doubt that the experience of women in the 
volunteer army has been a success story. . . . 


It is incongruous that Congress believes 
on the one hand that it substantially en- 
hances our national defense to constantly 
expand the utilization of women in the 
military, and on the other hand endorses 
legislation excluding women from the pool 
of registrants available for induction. 


Quite to the contrary, the congressional 
view is clearly that encouraging the use of 
women in the volunteer army and expanding 
opportunities for career advancement of 
women are not inconsistent with an all- 
male draft, but merely reflect different poli- 
cies with different purposes. The court failed 
to grasp the point that regardless of the 
present heavy use of women in the All- 
Volunteer Force, Congress was postulating a 
mobilization scenario in which the mix of 
skills of draftees would be different from 
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those of former yolunteers—much more 
heavily weighted toward combat skills. 
Moreover, the Goldberg court seemed at 
times to isolate registration from conscrip- 
tion in a way that is logically and practically 
impossible. While the judges rejected as il- 
logical the argument that the constitu- 
tionality of registration can be analyzed 
separately. they insisted at several points 
in the opinion on excluding any considera- 
tion of policy concerns like equal induction 
and the validity of the combat restrictions— 
issues which are inextricably caught up with 
the validity of all-male registration itself.“ 
As to the first part of the Craig test, then, 
it is reasonable to criticize the Philadelphia 
court on several grounds. It inadequately 
analyzed the legislative history, confused the 
voluntary peacetime force with the differ- 
ently oriented mobilization system, and un- 
fairly characterized general congressional at- 
titudes about women in the military. 


C. The congruence of means and ends 


The meat of the Craig test is whether the 
means chosen by Congress to attain its im- 
portant governmental objective are sub- 
stantially related” to the attainment of that 
objective. To answer that question, it is 
necessary to ask why Congress chose the 
particular means at issue—male-only draft 
registration—to attain the emergency mo- 
bilization canability that was so urgently 
sought. It is important, therefore, to exam- 
ine each of the reasons Congress gave for its 
choice of male-only registration, and the 
Goldberg court's treatment of those reasons. 


1. Requirements for combat personnel in 
mobilization 


In examining the justifications proffered 
by Congress, the Government correctly placed 
great emphasis on the need for combat re- 
placements in a mobilization scenario and 
the consequent flexibility given to the serv- 
ices by the fact that the draft pool contained 
only men. The court responded to this in 
several ways. First, it noted that in the past 
only a small percentage of military personnel 
actually engaged in combat. Second, the 
court asserted that women can be used in a 
draft scenario, as they presently perform a 
variety of military tasks. Finally, the court 
reviewed the requirements of the Defense De- 
partment, to be filled by the Selective Serv- 
ice System in time of mobilization, which 
call for drafting about 80,000 women along 
with 570,000 men, concluding that there is 
no justification for excluding women from 
the pool. The court summed up by simply 
disagreeing with the Congress that a male- 
only pool would give the personnel managers 
added flexibility. 

There is no disnute about the facts on the 
most general level—most of those needed in 
mobilization are combat replacements—but 
not all conscripts go into combat. It is nec- 
essary, however, to look more closely at the 
record, for there is additional evidence that 
the need for combat replacements in a mobi- 
lization scenario is more important than the 
opinion of the court indicates. Most signifi- 
cantly, the court does not mention the fact 
that the Defense Department’s mobilization 
plan does not call for the drafting of any 
women at all in the first sixty days, because 
of the need for large numbers of combat re- 
placements. Moreover, the 80,000 women to 
be utilized in the first 180 days would be 
drafted only if volunteers are not available. 
The large majority of those needed, and those 
called, would have to be men in order to fill 
the need for additional combat personnel.“ 

Throughout the Senate hearings, witnesses 
testified that the primary need during a 
mobilization scenario was for men in order 
to enlarge combat units and replace casual- 
ties. Senator Cohen, an opponent of registra- 
tion but an advocate of including women if 
registration were to be instituted, ques- 
tioned William Clark, Principal Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of the Army for Manpower: 
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Senator CoHEN. Does it necessarily follow 
that if you have a draft that all of those 
who would be drafted would be put into a 
combat role, or would some be assigned to 
support roles that you talked about? 

Mr. CLARK. Some would certainly be as- 
signed to support roles. But your immediate 
and very evident demand is going to be first 
to fill up the kinds of units that have to be 
deployed early, with an added demand for 
the replacement of casualties. 

Senator Nunn asked a similar question of 
General Bronars, the Marine Corps personnel 
chief: 

Senator Nunn. General Bronars, what pro- 
portion of people drafted in the Marine 
Corps in case of a mobilization would be for 
combat skills? 

General Bronars. Assuming that the draft 
was designed to sustain force levels and that 
personnel were drafted for a 2-year period, 
the vast majority of drafted personnel would 
be used in skills such as the combat arms, 
requiring the least amount of training 
time. 

The court ignored an additional factual 
point of considerable Importance to its anal- 
ysis of the primary need for combat person- 
nel, Throughout both the House and Senate 
manpower hearings for the fiscal years 1980 
and 1981, there is considerable testimony 
about shortages of combat personnel in the 
present volunteer environment. In a volun- 
teer system, where recruits have a choice of 
skills, recruiting for combat skills is very dif- 
ficult, despite special bonuses. As a result, 
many existing units are very short of combat 
personnel. The same is true of the reserves, 
where the Army is short up to 500,000 per- 
sonnel in the Individual Ready Reserve, the 
principal pool for immediate augmentation 
of existing units.” When the Army tested its 
mobilization system, in a 1978 exercise called 
Nifty Nugget, major deficiencies in combat 
personnel were revealed. Although the fig- 
ures were initially classified, they were even- 
tually released and included by Senator 
Nunn in the hearing record: 

[I]f an emergency occurred, the Army in- 
dicates that it would not have sufficient com- 
bat manpower in combat units. I can now 
reveal the extent of the problem for some 
skills: 90 days after a mobilization occurred, 
the Army would only be able to fill: 52 per- 
cent of its infantry positions . . . 73 percent 
of its artillery positions . . and 28 percent 
of its armor positions. . . . 

These facts indicate that the need for com- 
bat personnel in mobilization is a more com- 
plex problem than the court realized. Not 
only is the major need in a mobilization 
scenario for combat replacements, but that 
need is exacerbated by the fact that the 
foundation on which mobilization builds— 
active and reserve units and individual re- 
serves—is woefully short on combat man- 
power. This analysis helps to understand the 
need felt by Senator Nunn and others to 
concentrate on combat skills in reinstituting 
draft registration. 

2. Manpower utilization and flexibility 

Another argument addressed in detail by 
the Senate Armed Services Committee and 
argued by the Government in the Philadel- 
phia case is that the need for combat-capa- 
ble personnel in mobilization is increased by 
the necessity to rotate noncombat personnel 
into combat units and by the possibility that 
a number of combat support personnel may 
be drawn into combat inadvertently, thus 
limiting the number of women assigned to 
those units. In other words, the figures on 
percentages of combat and noncombat jobs 
(roughly 43% of all personnel “slots” are in 
combat skills ) do not give a true picture 
of the military’s ability to utilize women. 
The court, however, seemed to rest on the 
fact that there are plenty of noncombat jobs 
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and that there is, therefore, no justification 
for excluding women from the pool! The 
difficulty with such an argument is that it 
views the armed services in a static state, 
with so many soldiers in combat jobs and so 
many in combat support and service support 
units. This is unrealistic, as the following 
exchange from the Senate hearings indi- 
cates: 

Senator Jxrsxx. Historically, in the Army 
where most draftees would serve, the dis- 
tinction between combat and noncombat 
jobs is quickly lost on the mobile battlefield. 

Personnel in noncombat units are often 
asked to be combat replacements and combat 
support. Combat service support units often 
find themselves ordered to accomplish com- 
bat missions where combat units are not 
available. 

Doesn't this mean that there is a limit to 
the number of women who can safely be 
assigned to combat units, to any units? 

Mr. Danzic. Yes: there is a limit to the 
number of women who can be assigned to 
units and the support base because the mili- 
tary must be responsive, not only to the 
number of men who actually are needed in 
combat at any given moment, but also those 
who may be needed in the future because of 
rotation or whatever.’ 

As the Armed Services Committee report 
points out, there should be sufficient non- 
combat males in the services to allow the 
usual rotation Given the combat restric- 
tions, moreover, the services will try to avoid 
placement of women in combat support po- 
sitions where they are more likely to be 
engulfed in combat. There was, in fact, con- 
siderable testimony in the Senate hearings 
that the fluid nature of the battlefield makes 
that problem somewhat greater now than it 
was in World War II.1 

The Government argued that these two 
requirements—rotation from combat to non- 
combat jobs and insulation from combat on 
a mobile battlefield—meant that using only 
men in a mobilization scenario would in- 
crease the flexibility of military manpower 
management.“ In the Philadelphia case, the 
court addressed only the first of these re- 
quirements, and placed great emphasis on 
the point that exclusion of women would 
decrease, not increase, such flexibility. The 
court’s reasoning again shows its limited 
understanding of the actual justifications 
for a male-only mobilization system: 

Defendant’s main argument may be sum- 
marized as follows: women cannot fill all 
positions in the armed services, especially 
combat positions; in a time of mobilization 
the primary need of the military services will 
be in combat related pcsitions and in sup- 
port position personnel who can readily be 
deployed into combat; therefore, in order 
to maximize the flexibility of personnel man- 
agement, women should be excluded from 
the MSSA.1% 

Admitting that the immediate need in 
mobilization would be for combat troops, 
the court then constructed its own scenario, 
in which the availability of women would 
improve flexibility: 

[M]ale inductees cannot be moved into ba- 
sic combat positions until after twelve to 
fourteen weeks of training, and considerably 
more for highly skilled combat positions; the 
only immediate deployable source of combat 
trained manpower would be existing male 
military personnel on non-combat assign- 
ments; the immediately deployable male mil- 
itary personnel are, to a substantial degree, 
in positions where they do clerical and typing 
work, nursing and other similar jobs which 
in the civilian work force are disproportion- 
ately filled by women; the pool of female 
registrants would have a strong concentra- 
tion of skills not largely available among the 
pool of male registrants; thus inducted 
women would be moved into non-combat 
jobs with little or no training and release 
men for immediate deployment into combat. 
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Inducted women could complete the work 
left undone by the combat deployment of 
the men in non-combat units." 

Several points should be made about this 
scenario, First, of the noncombat males who 
can be transferred into combat jobs in an 
emergency, quite a small proportion are in 
clerical, typing or nursing work. Second, the 
court assumes that women could step into 
these jobs, even if they did predominate, with 
little training: a proposition for which there 
is no support in the record. In fact, combat 
training takes less time than most noncom- 
bat training, not more as the court assumes. 
Noncombat billets which are crucial in mo- 
bilization are not clerical, but are in commu- 
nications, engineering, transportation, main- 
tenance, and other areas where civilian men 
are at least as well qualified as women and 
have the added advantage of being combat- 
deployable later.“ Most significantly, how- 
ever, the court's rationale is strikingly incon- 
sistent with a primary justification given by 
Congress for a male-only draft—the court's 
scenario would quickly result in most of the 
noncombat jobs being taken by women and 
the combat jobs taken by men. Congress 
made a conscious policy choice, based on 
its constitutional power to raise and support 
armies, that it did not want individuals to 
remain in combat without adequate rotation 
into noncombat units. With the possible ex- 
ception of nurses, where there are few men 
available in the civilian pool, the conclusion 
is inescapable: the flexibility of having all 
the inductees capable of performing combet 
or noncombat jobs is significantly greater, 
over a longer period of time, than the court 
concluded. 


3. Women in combat 


A major factor in the congressional analysis 
of registration was undoubtedly the issue of 
women's role in combat and its implications 
in a mobilization scenario. As indicated 
above, advocates of male-only registration 
and conscription felt that the 1979 and 1980 
hearings had clearly established the primary 
need for combat replacements in an emer- 
gency situation, in contrast to the mix of 
skills needed in the normal peacetime acces- 
sion system. They reasoned that in light of 
that fact, and the legal and policy restric- 
tions against women in combat, the registra- 
tion and conscription system should there- 
fore be limited to men. Underlying that rea- 
soning, of course, was a congressional belief 
that the combat restrictions are reasonable 
and valid. Congressional efforts to make these 
restrictions more workable and less of an im- 
pediment to career advancement for women 
are not inconsistent with that view, but 
merely reinforce it; for in each case Congress 
reaffirmed the basic policy against use of 
women in combat 

The restrictions placed on women serving 
in combat positions in the American armed 
services play an important role in the justi- 
fications put forward by the Congress for ex- 
cluding women from the registration and in- 
duction system. It is necessary, therefore, to 
examine the. scope of those restrictions and 
their logical implications for our legal 
analysis. 

Contrary to popular belief, the actual legal 
restrictions on women in combat do not cover 
all the services. There is a specific provision 
excluding women from certain types of Navy 
ships expected to engage in combat, and 
the statutes governing the Air Force contain 
a provision prohibiting women from serving 
on combat flying missions.’ By contrast, the 
Army provisions are not based upon statute, 
but upon consistent tradition, policy, and 
regulation." The notion that women should 
not intentionally engage in combat is not 
new, nor is it an exclusively American idea. 
Of the more than seventy nations that have 
conscription in some form, only ten conscript 
women, and none place women in combat 
jobs. 

The definition of combat“ has never been 
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clear, but the core meaning of the word 
seems to involve physical proximity with the 
enemy rather than merely performance of 
functions that may involve killing or being 
killed” For example, the Air Force assigns 
women officers to duty as strategic missile 
Officers. These officers would fire missiles at 
targets inside the Soviet Union in time of 
war, but the Air Force does not categorize 
that job as a “combat” assignment despite 
the obviously greater chance of killing and 
being killed in a strategic nuclear exchange.” 

As Americans have increasingly begun to 
rethink their traditional notions of what 
women can and cannot do, the argument 
that women could not be successful front- 
line riflemen, artillerymen, and tank driv- 
ers has come under increasing criticism. 
While these restrictions have their basis in 
physiological differences between men and 
women, they are also based on a deep-seated 
belief that fighting should be restricted to 
men, and upon doubts as to the actual per- 
formance of mixed units in the field. There 
Is very little credible evidence to establish 
the latter argument one way or the other. * 

Few courts have considered the constitu- 
tional validity of the prohibition of women 
in combat positions. The Supreme Court, in 
Schlesinger v. Ballard, noted as a fact that 
these restrictions resulted in different career 
opportunities for men and women in the 
Navy, without so much as a hint that the 
underlying restrictions themselves might be 
invalid!” The most extensive discussion of 
the matter was in a district court case, 
Owens v. Brown. Judge Sirica there in- 
validated the old statutory provision con- 
cerning women on Navy ships, which did not 
distinguish between combat and noncom- 
bat sea duty. But he took care to make it 
clear that he was not calling into question 
the right of the Congress and the President 
to restrict the use of women in combat posi- 
tions: 

INlothing in this decision is meant to 
shape the contours of Navy policy concern- 
ing the utilization of female personnel. As 
the Court has noted in deciding the merit 
of plaintiff's claims, there remain many un- 
answered questions about the effects of full 
sexual integration that may well convince 
military authorities that women members 
should be excluded from shipboard combat 
assignments, or even from permanent assign- 
ment to some non-combat positions, or for 
that matter, from all shipboard duties until 
such time as the vessels are properly 
equipped and crew members properly 
trained to accommodate their female coun- 
terparts.™ 

In light of the long line of cases in which 
the Supreme Court has deferred to congres- 
sional and military Judgment about matters 
involving entry into the armed services, 
control of military reservations, and internal 
discipline. e it would seem highly unlikely 
that the Supreme Court would ever invali- 
date the combat restrictions. They involve 
judgments about military effectiveness that 
come perilously close to the actual deploy- 
ment of forces and internal management of 
the armed services, and they represent a 
policy judgment too strongly held and 
fundamental to most Americans for the 
Court to interfere. 

The interesting logical question, assuming 
that the combat restrictions are valid, is 
what consequences flow from that conclu- 
sion. Military witnesses testified before the 
Nunn subcommittee that women now com- 
prise about 9% of the armed services, that 
the figure would increase to 12% or so in the 
next five years, and that 20-25% was prob- 
ably the maximum that could be effectively 
utilized.: The latter fact, not mentioned by 
the Philadelphia court, is a consequence of 
the need to have some flexibility in the em- 
aS eS ` 
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ployment of personnel between combat and 
noncombat jobs; if all potential noncombat 
jobs—roughly 57% of all individual job as- 
signments in the peacetime army ‘**“—were 
occupied by women and thus those service 
members could not be rotated into combat 
during an extended emergency, the Army 
would find itself, in the words of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee Report, divided 
into “two groups—one in permanent combat 
and one in permanent support.” 1 Presum- 
ably then, if the combat restrictions them- 
selves are valid, other restrictions that are 
based on them, but also clearly discrimina- 
tory, could be justified. For example, if the 
20-25% limit of women were to be reached, 
it would be constitutional to exclude women 
from voluntary enlistment, or at least sev- 
erely curtail enlistment. One might also 
argue that the validity of the combat re- 
strictions would support a differential draft 
of the kind advocated by the Carter admin- 
istration and su ported by the plaintiffs in 
Goldberg. Thus, the argument would go, be- 
cause there are restrictions on the utilization 
of women in combat units, and admittedly 
more combat replacements are needed in mo- 
Dilization, it is permissible to draft large 
numbers of men and small numbers of wo- 
men, despite the obvious equal protection 
arguments raised. In any event, admitting 
the validity of the combat restrictions exerts 
a strong logical pull away from the result in 
Goldberg. 

Recognizing the doctrinal problem, the 
plaintiffs in Goldberg were somewhat un- 
clear as to whether the combat restrictions 
themselves were unreasonable and invalid 
The ACLU legal and policy memoranda take 
the same ambiguovs line." The Philadelphia 
court, perhavs recoeni7ine that the Sunreme 
Court would be even more unlikely to strike 
down such restrictions than to invalidate a 
male-only draft, skirted the issue.” 


4. The problem of unequal induction 


Another major factor in the Congress’ 
decision to limit the registration and draft 
system to men was the conviction that equal 
induction of men and women would be ex- 
tremely undesirable, and that it was more 
likely to be required by a court if registra- 
tion were opened to women.™ Senators 
Warner and Nunn reepatedly expressed the 
fear that if Congress were to register both 
men and women, creating a new legislative 
history in favor of equal treatment, and 
then were to authorize a draft which was 
largely composed of men, the federal courts 
would strive it down and create the intoler- 
able situation of an ecual-numbers draft.™ 
That fear, and the belief that an equal- 
numbers draft would be disastrous militar- 
ily, played a major role in congressional 
reasoning. It was an argument that the 
Philadelphia court did not see fit to address 
in detall, calling it irrelevant, although its 
arguments about flexibility assume a selec- 
tive draft ot women 

The Senate Armed Services Committee 
criticized the administration for espousing 
the goal of equality but then advocating a 
plan that would subject at least six times as 
many men as women to the draft: “Tt has 
been surgested that all women be registered, 
but only a handful actually inducted in an 
emergency. The committee finds this a con- 
See and ultimately unsatisfactory solu- 

on. 

“First, the President’s proposal does not in- 
clude any chance in section 5(a)(1) of the 
Military Selective Service Act, which re- 
quires that the draft be conducted impar- 
tially among those eligible. Administration 
witnesses admitted that the current lan- 
guage of the law probably precludes induc- 
tion of men and women on any but a ran- 
dom basis. which shonld produce erual 
numbers of men and women. Second. it is 
conceivable that the courts faced with a 
congressional decision to register men and 
women equally because of equity considera- 
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tions, will find insufficient justification for 
then inducting only a token number of 
women into the Services in an emergency. 
Indeed, it is hard to see how the equity 
which is the aim of advocates of an equal 
registration system is achieved by a system 
under which a vastly larger number of men 
than women would actually be called to 
duty. If the Congress were to mandate equal 
registration of men and women, therefore, 
we might well be faced with a situation in 
which the combat replacements needed in 
the first 60 days—say 100,000 men—would 
have to be accompanied by 100,000 women. 
Faced with this hypothetical, the military 
witnesses stated that such a situation would 
be intolerable. It would create monumental 
strains on the training system, would clog 
the personnel administration and support 
systems needlessly, and would impede our 
defense preparations at a time of great na- 
tional need.” 187 

The Senate's grave concern was based on 
testimony concerning the effects of a draft 
that required equal numbers of men and 
women to be chosen, or put another way, & 
draft system that was purely random from 
among a male and female population and 
which would therefore bring in approxi- 
mately equal numbers of each gender. Service 
personnel chiefs and their civilian superiors 
testified that induction of equal numbers in 
a mobilization situation would be disas- 
trous..* If the Army needed, for example, 
570,000 combat-capable replacements during 
the first six months, as is projected for the 
most frequently used NATO conventional war 
scenario, an equal induction would also 
bring in 570,000 women, the vast majority of 
whom could not be usefully employed. Train- 
ing bases would be overburdened, and sepa- 
rate housing and other arrangements for such 
a large influx of women would simply be un- 
available. All experts seem to agree that such 
a result would be unworkable, and would en- 
danger the mobilization itself at the very 
time when a smooth-working and efficient 
system is most needed. 

The equal induction problem must be 
taken into account as a practical matter be- 
cause the Congress considered it an important 
reason for not registering women. But the 
equal induction argument is also relevant 
from a doctrinal standpoint. It is tempting 
to argue that while the combat restrictions 
and differential inductfon are constitution- 
ally valid, excluding women from registration 
for the same reason is not. But the reasoning 
is not self-evident. One could sensibly con- 
clude, as Congress has done, that the combat 
restriction can serve to support both the 
validity of differential induction and the ex- 
clusion of women from registration (since it 
would be difficult to register just some 
women), and that since so few women will be 
needed in mobilization it is rational to con- 
fine the draft to the primary group needed. 
And it is well to keep in mind that there is 
no issue here of whether women should serve 
at all, only whether they should be compelled 
to serve in a situation where they are ex- 
cluded from performing the principal func- 
tion required at that time. 

Recall, too, that the mobilization plan calls 
for one-sixth women over the first six months 
of mobilization, if needed, but no women at 
all in the first two months. The court rests 
on and uses this mobilization plan to support 
its reasoning,’ but does not explain how one 
can conclude that male-only registration is 
invalid. while a male-only induction in the 
early wees is valid. 

What the disagreement between the Phila- 
delphia court and Congress may come down 
to, if one accepts the assumptions that Con- 
gress did, is that there is a constitutionally 
significant diference between imposing a 
burden on men six-times more frequently 
than on women at the induction stage, and 
imposing it on men entirely at the registra- 
tion stage. From a policy standpoint, Con- 
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gress simply did not see the two as signifi- 
cantly dimerent. 


5. The military need to draft women 


Many members of Congress emphasized 
the fact that there was no military need to 
draft women. All witnesses testified that in 
their military opinion there was a sufficiently 
large pool of men available to make drafting 
women militarily unnecessary. As the court 
quote properly pointed out, that is not 
strictly relevant to resolution of the consti- 
tutional issue. It is, however, relevant to 
an understanding of what members of Con- 
gress saw as their major role—not to redress 
some abstract inequality of status between 
men and women, but rather to discharge, 
along with the President, the constitutional 
responsibility for national defense. Particu- 
larly in the House military personnel sub- 
committee, the prevailing attitude was an 
unwillingness to experiment with women in 
the draft system when there was no military 
need to take on that added and uncertain 
burden.1 


6. Unresolved social problems 


In trying to understand the congressional 
point of view on this volatile issue, it is also 
important to keep in mind that social, polit- 
ical, and moral considerations also played a 
role. Congress saw the issue as a complex of 
military, social, and political concerns not 
all capable of reduction to factual proposi- 
tions, There was concern that it was foolish 
to begin registration of women, with all its 
symbolic importance and its historical break 
with precedent, without confronting hard 
questions about exemptions and deferments 
for women. What would happen, Senator 
Nunn asked of administration witnesses, if a 
family consisted of a young mother, a young 
father, and small children, and the mother 
received a draft notice but the father did 
not? 13 

Was the nation ready for that outcome? 
Would the drafting of young women in an 
emergency where thousands of soldiers were 
dying in a NATO of Middle East clash affect 
the nation’s will to protect its interests? 
What would the political effects be? All of 
these questions had no answers, because of 
the historical exclusion of women for the 
system, and there is a strong thread run- 
ning through the congressional deliberations 
that the majority was not willing to experi- 
ment in a situation where our national secu- 
rity would be at stake. 


7. Political and tactical considerations 


Finally, a consideration in Congress’ de- 
cision to authorize only the registration of 
males was the fear that President Carter's 
proposal to register both men and women 
would doom the registration issue itself. This 
surfaced occasionally in the hearings, where 
Senator Nunn expressed the view that the 
issue of registration of women would divert 
the Congress from the registration issue it- 
self, send the wrong signal to our allies and 
adversaries, and harm our security. ft was 
also mentioned by Congressman Montgomery 
during House hearings, in a passage quoted 
in the court’s opinion. It is arguable that if 
the choice had been registration of men and 
women on the one hand, or no registration on 
the other, the Coneress in 1980 would have 
voted down registration. In light of the strong 
view of the administration and many mem- 
bers of Congress that registration was urgent- 
ly needed to repair a major defect in the 
country’s ability to protect itself, the practi- 
cal political considerations were an important 
motive. In fact, the administration itself 
ceased to press for registration of women 
when it saw that such an effort could result 
In defeat or indefinite delay of the larrer 
issue of registration.“ Tn light of Concress’ 
affirmative constitutional responsibility for 
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national defense, this factor should have 
been given some weight in the constitutional 
analysis, but was not alluded to by the 
Philadelphia court. 


D. Judging Congress’ Policy Choice by the 
Craig Standard 


We have now seen that a cogent argument 
can be made that the Goldberg court miscon- 
ceived the purpose behind Congress’ decision 
to reinstitute registration. We have also re- 
viewed the reasons for the congressional 
choice. Some of those reasons, like the prob- 
lem of unequal induction, the unresolved 
social problems and the practical political 
considerations, were not addressed by the 
court at all. Others—like the need for combat 
replacements and the flexibility issue—in- 
volve conflicting evidence and require for 
adequate judgment, some expertise in mili- 
tary problems. Even assuming these reasons 
are well understood, it is a major thesis of 
this article that a court, in applying the 
Craig test to draft registration, should pro- 
ceed with a healthy dose of deference to the 
legislature. 

Deference to the judgment of Congress was 
not a major theme of the three-judge court’s 
opinion in Goldberg.” Yet it is almost cer- 
tainly going to be a major concern of the 
Justices when the case is argued before the 
Supreme Court, as is shown by the emphasis 
on the issue in the Government's jurisdic- 
tional statement “ and by the Court's treat- 
ment of similar issues. 


1. The argument for deference 


It is not enough to apply the Craig v. 
Boren standard to male-only registration 
without recognizing the substantially differ- 
ent problems it presents. An obvious reason 
why more deference should be given to Con- 
gress’ weighing of the arguments and Con- 
gress’ view of the facts concerning mobiliza- 
tion is that we are here dealing with an 
issue—who shall be compelled to serve and 
perhaps die in defense of the country—which 
is not only a fundamental political question, 
but also a matter given over by the Constitu- 
tion to the affirmative power of Congress. 
It is thus vastly different from the contexts 
of the other major gender-based discrimina- 
tion cases, which involved social security 
benefits, tax exemptions, dependency bene- 
fits, pregnancy leaves, ages of majority and 
similar classifications applied to men and 
women who were fundamentally similarly 
situated. Here, we are concerned with Con- 
gress’ constitutional duty to raise and sup- 
port armies, whereas in none of the major 
equal protection cases has an affirmative 
power of Congress been directly implicated. 

The strength of congressional feelings on 
the provision in question should also be 
taken into account. Even using the Craig v. 
Boren approach, it is extremely important to 
ask how strongly the legislative view is held. 
Since the equal protection analysis is very 
subjective in any case, the degree to which 
Congress attaches special importance to the 
policy choice it has made is, and should be, 
very relevant. In contrast to some of the 
equal protection cases of the 1970's, cases 
in which the legislative purpose and the ends 
the legislature sought to achieve were un- 
clear, here the purposes are clear and the 
strength of conviction is substantial. 

In disposing of the argument for congres- 
sional deference in a few sentences, the 
Philadelphia court reasoned that the defer- 
ence Congress may be due should come into 
play not in deciding whether to apply the old 
rational relationship or the new important 
governmental interest test, but rather in de- 
termining the substantiality of the relation- 
ship between means and ends. But the 
court failed to follow its own advice. It is 
indeed the wise course to analyze the com- 
plicated issues of the need for combat re- 
placements and the conflicting claims for 
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operational flexibility with the knowledge 
that Congress’ constitutional responsibility 
and its superior ex,erience give it something 
oc an edge. But it is difficult to read the 
Goldberg opinion and not conclude that the 
judges there, by contrast, substituted their 
judgment for that of Congress on these is- 
sues. The court did discuss the factual evi- 
dence, but devoted the bulk of its opinion to 
quotations from administration spokesmen 
to the effect that registration of women was 
desirable.“ Surely it could not have meant 
to imply that the executive branch's adyo- 
cacy of this policy is more significant con- 
stitutionally than Congress’ rejection of it. 
In both Schlesinger v. Ballard and Owens v. 
Brown the administration had advocated 
that the policy at issue be reversed; the Su- 
preme Court and Judge Sirica, however, 
appropriately judged the statute or regula- 
tion as it existed and ignored the fact that 
the executive branch opposed it.” Reliance 
on the opinions of administration spokesmen 
in preference to the judgment of Congress, 
moreover, ignores political realities. The year 
before, all these same spokesmen had op- 
posed registration. 


2. Deference in other military cases 


The Government argued strongly in Gold- 
berg that prior Supreme Court decisions 
established a special deference for congres- 
sional and military judgments in areas with 
national security implications.” The Gold- 
berg opinion does not address these cases, 
but rather dismisses them with the state- 
ment that they deal with military discretion 
or day-to-day military operations. That is 
an inadequate response to a significant and 
complex line of cases which stand for the 
proposition that conflicts between individ- 
ual rights and national security measures 
must be resolved with great deference to 
congressional judgments. The Supreme 
Court cases that establish a different atti- 
tude toward fundamental rights in this con- 
text do not all relate to internal manage- 
ment of forces or deployment of troops, Con- 
trary to the assertion of the Goldberg court, 
they clearly involve the entire spectrum of 
congressional power to raise and support 
armies and to make rules pursuant to that 
power. 


A number of Supreme Court cases have 
dealt with the problem of how to adjust our 
attitudes, our fundamental civil liberties in 
the very different context of a military so- 
clety. While they involve internal manage- 
ment of the military, they are nonetheless 
relevant, for they show that even our most 
fundamental liberties must be balanced 
against national security needs in certain 
situations. Putting aside as tangential the 
cases involving military jurisdiction over 
civilians, which deal with the question of 
where court-martial jurisdiction and civil- 
lan judicial power intersect,“° the first im- 
portant case in the post-war period was 
Orloff v. Willoughby.™ There, a doctor chal- 
lenged the power of the United States to 
draft him under a special doctors’ draft and 
then assign him to duties which, while med- 
ically related, did not fully utilize his status 
as a doctor of medicine and did not entail 
officer’s status. The Court deferred to the 
discretion of the service as to what particu- 
lar duties he might be assigned, even though 
the only statutory basis for inducting him 
was his medical degree.* While the case re- 
lates to internal management of the mili- 
tary, the Court's broad language about its 
lack of expertise to decide such questions, 
and its special deference to military judg- 
ments regarding the proper utilization of 
personnel, makes it relevant to Goldberg. 

The Vietnam conflict spawned several cases 
which raised questions about the nature of 
civil liberties inside the military services. Per- 
haps the most significant was Parker v. 
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Levy. Doctor Levy was charged with violat- 
ing the two “general articles” of the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice *“ and for disobeying 
a lawful order after he refused to give medi- 
cal instruction to special forces personnel 
and counseled black soldiers to refuse to go 
to Vietnam. Justice Rehnquist, upholding the 
provisions, reasoned that military society was 
different from civilian, and a special military 
customary law had developed that gives serv- 
ice members like Levy notice as to what was 
“conduct unbecoming.” * On the more gen- 
eral issue of the application of first amend- 
ment freedoms in the miltary, he said: 
“While the members of the military are not 
excluded from the protection granted by the 
First Amendment, the different character of 
the military community and of the military 
mission requires a different application of 
these protections.” 516 

Middendor / v. Henry?" involved another 
right deemed fundamental in the civilian 
world, but which the Court viewed somewhat 
differently in a military context—the right 
to counsel. With only Justice Marshall dis- 
senting, the Court held that it should defer 
to Congress’ judgment that counsel not be 
provided as of right in summary court-mar- 
tial proceedings.“ Most recently, the Su- 
preme Court decided consolidated appeals 
in Brown v. Glines* and Secretary of the 
Navy v. Huff, both of which involved the 
right of service members to circulate peti- 
tions. Writng for a six-man majority, Justice 
Powell upheld the validity of regulations 
which required prior approval by the base 
commander for the circulation of petitions, 
emphasizing that certain civil liberties have 
to be interpreted differently in a military 
context because of the special needs of dis- 
cipline and response to command authority. 


Even where the rights of those outside the 
military are affected by military rules, the 
Supreme Court has exhibited great reluc- 
tance to interfere—even when fundamental 
rights are involved. The most striking exam- 
ple of cases in this category is Greer v. 
Spock,*? involving the right of Dr. Benjamin 
Spock to make a partisan political speech 
within the borders of Fort Dix, New Jersey. 
The Court upheld a regulation banning par- 
tisan speeches, referring most explicitly to 
the special deference given to the Judgment 
of military authorities and the special appli- 
cation of constitutional freedoms in the 
military context: “One of the very purposes 
for which the Constitution was ordained and 
established was to provide for the common 
defense, and this Court over the years has 
on countless occasions recognized the special 
constitutional function of the military in 
our national life, a function both explicit 
and indispensable.” 223 

Two major Supreme Court decisions have 
dealt with issues involving the Selective 
Service System, and thus are closely analo- 
gous to Goldberg. They may in fact may be 
the most revealing clues to the Court's 
handling of the registration issue. Gillette v. 
United States% involved the congressional 
decision as to which citizens will be granted 
exemptions from compulsory military service 
because of conscientious objection to war. 
Congress had drawn a line between those 
who object on religious grounds to all wars 
and those whose religious beliefs forbid them 
to engage in unjust wars but allow participa- 
tion in some conflicts. 2 The former were to 
be granted conscientious obtector status 
while the latter are denied it. This congres- 
sional distinction was challenged on rrounds 
that it violated the freedom of religion of 
those who object on religious and moral 
grounds to a particular war, in this case the 
Vietnam conflict. The Court justified the 
distinction, which to many may seem irra- 
tional, on the grounds that Congress has spe- 
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cial powers in the area of raising military 
forces, and a compelling interest in main- 
taining an efficient and workable draft sys- 
tem. The case is a striking example of 
judicial deference to congressional judgment 
in national security affairs, even where the 
classification made by Congress affects a 
basic right of citizenship. 

The other case was United States v. 
O’Brien,** the draft card burning case. There, 
Chief Justice Warren upheld the constitu- 
tionality of the law making it a crime to 
destroy one’s draft card, and described Con- 
gress power in a most expansive way: 

The constitutional power of Congress to 
raise and support armies and to make all 
laws necessary and proper to that end is 
broad and sweeping. ... The power of Con- 
gress to classify and conscript manpower for 
military service is “beyond question.“ 
Pursuant to this power, Congress may estab- 
lish a system of registration for individuals 
liable for training and service, and may re- 
quire such individuals within reason to co- 
operate in the registration system 

Finally, there is Gilligan v. Morgan. 
That case, as discussed above, involved a 
wholesale assault on the concept of military 
discretion and judicial deference. In reject- 
ing the plaintiff's request to undertake con- 
tinuous judicial supervision of the Ohio Na- 
tional Guard, the Court went even further 
than the other deference cases noted above, 
refusing on political question grounds to ad- 
dress the merits at all. 

This catalog of recent decisions is not an 
exhaustive treatment of the cases discussing 
the relationship between constitutional pro- 
tections in the military and civilian con- 
texts. But the cases, none of which are al- 
luded to by the three-judge court in the 
Philadelphia registration case, do indicate an 
attitude by a majority of the present Court 
that even the most fundamental rights must 
be viewed within the context of Congress’ 
judgment about military necessity. These 
cases involve interests just as important, 
socially and constitutionally, as gender- 
based discrimination—free speech in Parker 
v. Levy, freedom of political activity in Greer 
v. Spock, right to counsel in Middendorf v. 
Henry, freedom to circulate petitions in 
Secretary v. Huff, to mention only a few. 
While the Court does look at the merits of 
the constitutional claims in most of these 
cases, it does so with a special attitude of 
deference because of the constitutional 
separation of powers in national security 
matters. The military-context cases consti- 
tute clear support for the proposition that 
the courts should judge the constitutional 
issue in the male-only registration case with 
substantial deference to the judgment of 
Congress concerning the reasonableness of its 
choices in the national security area. 


3. Deference in equal protection cases 


The notion that the applicable equal pro- 
tection test should be applied, in certain 
contexts, with a greater measure of defer- 
ence to congressional findings and reasoning 
is not a new one. As observed above, defer- 
ence to the state's affirmative taxing powers 
was mentioned by the Court as one reason 
for upholding a Florida tax that applied dif- 
ferently to men and women in Kahn v. 
Shevin.* Moreover, the Court has used def- 
erence to congressional policy quite recently 
in an equal protection case. In Fialla v. 
Bell ™ in 1977, the Court relied very heavily 
on Congress’ special powers over immigra- 
tion and naturalization, despite previous ap- 
plications of the middle-tier test in cases in- 
volving allens. The analogy to the affirmative 
powers of Congress is certainly apt. In Fiallo, 
the Court upheld a provision of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act which grants special 
status to aliens who are parents of children 
of U.S. citizens; the law withholds the pref- 
erence from the natural father of an illegiti- 
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mate child while giving it to the mother. 
With Justice Powell writing for the Court, 
the Justices rested on the traditional ex- 
treme deference to congressional decisions 
about the entry of aliens.“ They made no 
real attempt to probe the rationality of the 
distinction Congress drew in that instance, 
even though Fiallo is a post-Craig case. 

The most relevant support for deference 
can be found in Schlesinger v. Ballard.* The 
case is significant in several respects. Unlike 
Frontiero it involved important military pol- 
icy questions, not administrative arrange- 
ments or benefits, and thus is arguably closer 
to the registration case, Indeed, military pro- 
motion policy, at issue in Ballard, is one of 
the most fundamental congressional duties 
in establishing and maintaining an adequate 
army. Thus, the Supreme Court's finding of 
sufficient justification for a gender-based 
difference in Ballard may indicate that it 
may come to the same conclusion in Gold- 
berg. It is particularly relevant because the 
promotion problems at issue in Ballard were 
a direct result of the restrictions against 
women in combat, and that policy also 
stands at the root of Congress“ decision to ex- 
clude women from registration and induc- 
tion. Second, even though the line of new 
equal protection cases” seemed well estab- 
lished by them (albeit without a clear ra- 
tionale), the majority in Ballard did not de- 
mand very much in the way of factual sup- 
port for its finding of sufficient governmen- 
tal interest. For example, it might well be 
asked whether there were other means avall- 
able to compensate for the different work 
opportunities imposed by the combat re- 
strictions which were less blatantly discrimi- 
natory. The Court might also have examined 
more carefully whether the challenged policy 
actually benefited women officers.** But most 
importantly, the Court in Ballard expressed 
a special concern for deferring to Congress 
in judgements about military matters: 

This court has recognized that it is the 
primary business of armies and navies to 
fight should the occasion arise.” The respon- 
sibility for determining how best our Armed 
Forces shall attend to that business rests 
with Congress, and with the President. We 
cannot say that in exercising its broad con- 
stitutional power here. Congress has vio- 
lated the Due Process Clause of the Fifth 
Amendment. 

Recognizing that Schlesinger v. Ballard ts 
a crucial equal protection case for its anal- 
ysis, the Goldberg court made special efforts 
to distinguish it. First, it noted that the men 
and women naval officers whose allowable 
time to be promoted was different were not 
in fact similarly situated, because the com- 
bat restrictions limited the kinds of work 
women could do and thus their chance of 
promotion. The difficulty is that precisely 
the same situation arises in the registration 
case from those very same restrictions, and 
therefore it is no ground for distinguishing 
the cases. The ability to utilize large numbers 
of women effectively in a mobilization situa- 
tion is severely limited by the combat re- 
strictions. Second, the court asserts that Bal- 
lard was decided before Craig, and therefore 
is of questionable validity. It is doubtful that 
any commentator on the sex discrimination 
cases which would give much credence to 
that argument. The Craig opinion twice 
quotes Ballard with approval,” and Craig 
itself purports to be a restatement and 
clearer articulation of what hed already been 
established, not a change in the doctrine. 
The Court has consistently taken the posi- 
tion that its new“ equal protection stand- 
ard dates not from Craig but from Reed and 
Frontiero, both decided before Ballard. 
Schlesinger v. Ballard may be read to reflect 
the analysis advocated in this article—it 
recognizes Congress’ special role in raising 
and supporting armed forces and deciding on 
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their management, and gives deference, 
within reasonable limits, to Congress’ view 
of the justification for its actions. In fact, 
since there was substantial disagreement 
about the purpose and effect of the person- 
nel provisions in Ballard, one can make a 
cogent argument that the registration ques- 
tion is the easier of the two. 


4. What is a “Substantial Relationship"? 


The standard of proof for constitutional 
facts which has emerged from the Supreme 
Court's equal protection cases is neither clear 
nor consistent. Thus, even if applied with 
deference to congressional findings, the sec- 
ond, “substantial relationship,” part of the 
Craig test does not provide a simple or con- 
cise set of guideposts for constitutional de- 
cisionmaking. The Goldberg court lays out a 
three-part test by which to judge the suffi- 
clency of Congress’ reasons—whether the 
purported justifications support the exclu- 
sion of women, whether the justifications are 
invalid as a matter of law, and whether they 
are contradicted by Congress’ own actions 
“or the overwhelming evidence in the rec- 
ord.” a But these three standards are not 
drawn from the Court's equal protection 
opinions, and are certainly too conclusory to 
be helpful. 


Commentators and even members of the 
Court have pointed out the lack of content 
to the notion of a “substantial relation- 
ship.“ %3 In Craig, as we have seen, the Court 
demanded a clear statistical relationship be- 
tween drinking, driving, and the earlier ma- 
turity of young women. It did not find that 
relationship. But the Court's other opinions 
do not clearly explain what kind of statistical 
relationship is needed. There is no such re- 
quirement, for example, in Kahn v. Shevin, 
where certainly not all women needed the 
protective exemption given them by Florida 
law. s or in Califano v. Webster,* where all 
women had not suffered the employment dis- 
crimination that lay behind higher social 
security benefits for them. Both of these cases 
involved provisions that placed a special 
burden on men, just as does the male-only 
draft. Even in the Craig opinion itself, where 
the Court performed its most searching sta- 
tistical inquiry, there is a recognition that 
mathematical certainty in Judging the con- 
gruence between a gender class and the leg- 
islative purpose is simply not possible. After 
a complicated review of the statistical evi- 
dence, the Court concludes: 


There is no reason to belabor this line of 
analysis. It is unrealistic to expect either 
members of the judiciary or state officials to 
be well versed in the rigors of experimental or 
statistical technique. But this merely illus- 
trates that proving broad sociological propo- 
sitions by statistics is a dubious business, and 
one that inevitably is in tension with the 
normative philosophy that underlies the 
Equal Protection Clause. Suffice it to say that 
the showing offered by the appellees does not 
satisfy us that sex represents a legitimate, 
accurate proxy for the regulation of drinking 
and driving. 


There is also a qualitative aspect to the 
notion of a “substantial relationship." Here 
too the Court's opinions give insufficient 
guidance. This is because few of its decided 
cases involved policies that were clearly ar- 
ticulated or backed by strong legislative con- 
viction. In several of the important cases 
Reed, Frontiero and Orr, for example—the 
Court found no real reason for the gender- 
based classification except for administra- 
tive convenience. Those cases are not par- 
ticularly useful in analyzing the standard 
of proof needed where there is an expressed 
policy basis for the distinction, as in Gold- 
berg. Whatever one might think of the justi- 
fication for a male-only draft, it surely in- 
volved more than administrative conveni- 
ence, since it is bottomed on the restrictions 
concerning women in combat. 
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There is no dispute over the fact that the 
primary need in a mobilization situation is 
for combat personnel, and it is also clear 
that some women could be used, assuming 
a differential draft. While this article has at- 
tempted to show that there is somewhat 
more evidence to support the congressional 
judgment than the Goldberg court acknowl- 
edged, the question whether there is a sub- 
stantial relationship between means and 
ends is certainly not easily resolved. The 
Court's opinions give very little guidance to 
a judge in evaluating factual arguments that 
are conflicting, where Congress has chosen 
to accept one rational interpretation and to 
reject another. Yet this is where deference 
is most clearly to be preferred. Moreover, 
there is no escape from the fact that appli- 
cation of the Craig test involves some sort 
of balancing between the state interest on 
the one hand and the fit between congres- 
sional purpose and the gender line drawn on 
the other. And while factual evidence helps 
in that balancing process, it should also 
involve, depending on the precise issue, con- 
siderations other than factual and statistical 
ones. Thus, the social and political issues in 
the case may prove more important in the 
Supreme Court than they were below. 


5. A lower-middle-tier standard? 


The Government's jurisdictional state- 

ment to the Supreme Court continues to 
assert the position it took before the Phila- 
delphia court, that the respect due to con- 
gressional powers in the national security 
area should dictate use of the old rational 
basis standard. It seems unlikely, however, 
that the Supreme Court will be willing to 
turn back the clock in the field of gender- 
based discrimination, It also seems more 
reasonable to interpret Ballard, perhaps the 
key precedent, as representing a deferential 
approach to application of the middle-tier 
standard, not as a rational basis, pre-Reed 
case. 
Admittedly, adopting the posture advo- 
cated here—accepting the applicability of 
the Craig test but applying it with a meas- 
ure of deference to Congress—would not al- 
ways give a clear answer. But it defines an 
attitude on the part of the judiciary in the 
crucial area of national defense which is 
more consonant with separation of powers 
doctrine than is the opinion in Goldberg v. 
Rostker. It does not require that Congress’ 
facts and reasoning be immune from scru- 
tiny, but it does counsel a certain respect for 
clearly articulated findings based on reason- 
able evidence, even if other conclusions are 
possible. It recognizes, moreover, a limita- 
tion on the skill and experience of judges 
in dealing with defense issues. While it may 
further confuse an already confusing set of 
equal protection standards, such an approach 
seems well supported by the cases outlined 
in this section and more conducive to a sen- 
sible senaration of powers in matters which 
critically affect national defense. Such an 
approach does not mean abandonment of 
the Craig standard, because application of 
the modified test here is supported by a line 
of precedent for deference in military and 
national security affairs that will not be 
present in other contexts. 

In retrospect, it aprears that the district 
and circuit judges who ad ſudicated the equal 
protection issue durine the Vietnam years, 
before the flowering of the middle-tier stand- 
ard, were on the right track. They ap- 
proached the task with a healthy respect for 
congressional decisionmaking and a recogni- 
tion of the critical nature of the national 
security issues involved. Since that line of 
cases was decided, the. Supreme Court has 
arguably set out a more demanding stand- 
ard for gender-based discrimination cases, 
but Congress has also more forcefully and 
factually explained the reasons for its policy. 
Following the analysis advocated in this arti- 
cle, the outcome should be the same—up- 
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holding the constitutionality of the male- 
only draft. 


V. CONCLUSION 


The purpose of this article has been to sug- 
gest what, in the author's view, are the real 
issues in Rostker v. Goldberg, and to pro- 
vide an analytical framework for their reso- 
lution. In Section II, we reviewed the vari- 
ous justiciability issues—standing, ripeness, 
and political question, and concluded that 
they should probably not be barriers to ad- 
judication of this case on the merits. In Sec- 
tion III we reviewed the general development 
of equal protection doctrine in the Supreme 
Court's gender-based discrimination cases, 
culminating in the middle-tier standard of 
Craig v. Boren. We saw that those cases leave 
many questions unanswered, and do not pro- 
vide an easy solution to the problem raised 
in Goldberg. In Section IV, we attempted to 
isolate the actual purpose behind the con- 
gressional decision to reinstitute registra- 
tion. We also probed the reasons for the pol- 
icy choice to exclude women, concluding 
that in several particulars the Goldberg 
court failed to consider or inadequately un- 
derstood those reasons. Finally, we examined 
the possibilities of a different approach to 
the registration issue, applying the Craig 
standard but doing so with special deference 
to legislative powers in the national security 
area. The result of upholding congressional 
action in this case can therefore be doctri- 
nally consistent with earlier equal protec- 
tion decisions, and at the same time in line 
with the Supreme Court’s resolution of other 
clashes between fundamental rights and na- 
tional security considerations. 

In a very real sense, Goldberg is unique. 
It is substantially different from recent gen- 
der-based discrimination cases, in that it 
does not involve the exclusion of women 
from military service, but rather the exclu- 
sion from compulsory service in a time of 
crisis. Indeed, the Philadelphia decision does 
not represent a major victory for women in 
their rightful drive for equality, because, as 
we have seen, they would only be drafted in 
small numbers in any event and would not 
be used in combat roles. The true badge of 
inferiority or second-class citizenship, if one 
is involved in this case, is the exclusion of 
women from combat, a restriction that is 
unlikely to be changed by judicial action. 
The inexorable and justifiable march of 
women for full equality in American society 
can and should proceed even if Goldberg v. 
Rostker is reversed in the Supreme Court. 

The issue here is whether the judgment of 
Congress that good military and social rea- 
sons exist for excluding women from regis- 
tration, reached after careful and serious 
consideration, should be overturned by the 
judicial branch. Few questions are more 
fundamental in a free society than the choice 
of who should be required to serve in its de- 
fense. America's long term interests are sure- 
ly safer if such decisions are entrusted, with 
proper safeguards, to the representative 
branch of government. 
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Kahn v. Shevin, 416 U.S. 351 (1974). 

s See notes 120-96 & accompanying text 
infra. 

» See United States v. Baechler, 509 F.2d 13 
(4th Cir.), cert. denied, 421 U.S. 993 (1974); 
United States v. Bertram, 447 F2d 1329 
(10th Cir. 1973); United States v. Camara, 
451 F.2d 1122 (ist Cir. 1971), cert. denied, 
405 U.S. 1072 (1972); United States v. Fallon, 
407 F.2d 621 (7th Cir.), cert denied, 395 U.S. 
908 (1969); United States v. Offord, 373 F. 
Supp, 1117 (E.D. Wis. 1974); United States 
v. Reiser, 394 F. Supp. 1060 (D. Mont. 1975), 
rev'd, 532 F.2d 673 (9th Cir.), cert dented, 
429 U.S. 838 (1976); United States v. Ying- 
ling, 368 F. Supp. 379 (W.D. Pa. 1973): 
United States v. Dorris, 319 F. Supp. 1306 
(W.D. Pa. 1970); United States v. Cook. 311 
F. Supp. 618 (W.D. Pa. 1970); United States 
v. Clinton, 310 F, Supp. 333 (E.D. La. 1970); 
Suskin v. Nixon, 304 F. Supp. 71 (N.D. III. 
1969); Tinited States v. St. Clair, 291 F. Supp. 
122 (S.D.N.Y. 1968). 

1 991 F. Supp. 122 (S. D. N. T. 1968). 

m Id. 124 (citation omitted). 

w Id. 125. 

10 United States v. Clinton, 310 F. Supp. 
333 (E.D. La. 1970). 

1% Td, 335. 

100 368 F. Supp. 379 (E.D. Pa. 1973). 
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we Id. 385. See text at notes 62-67 supra. 

107 368 F. Supp. at 385. 

ws United States v. Offord, 373 F. Supp. 
1117 (E.D. Wis. 1974). 

1% Id. 1118. 

1 United States v. Reiser, 394 F. Supp. 
1060 (D. Mont. 1975), rev'd. 532 F.2d 673 (9th 
Cir.), cert. denied, 429 U.S. 838 (1976). 

ni Id. 1062. 

n: United States v. Reiser, 532 F.2d 673 
(9th Cir.), cert. denied, 429 U.S. 838 (1976). 

In its opinion, the court confined itself to 
pointing out to the district court that the 
strict scrutiny test was not applicable. Ap- 
plying a rational basis test, the court upheld 
the exclusion of women from the Selective 
Service System. Id. 

ns 407 F.2d 621 (7th Cir.), cert. denied, 395 
U.S. 908 (1969). 

14 Id. 623. 

ns United States v. Camara, 451 F.2d 1122 
(Ist Cir. 1971), cert. denied, 405 U.S. 1072 
(1972). 

u United States v. Bertram, 477 F.2d 1329 
(10th Cir, 1973). 

u? 509 F.2d 13 (4th Cir.), cert. denied, 421 
U.S. 993 (1974). 

us Jd. 14-15, 

ne See notes 105-07 and accompanying text 
supra. 

Goldberg v. Rostker, No. 71-1480 (E.D. 
Pa. July 18, 1980). 

See notes 62-66, 80-85 and accompany- 
ing text supra. 

Senator Warner, one of the principal 
Republican supporters of draft registration 
and of the exclusion of women from the sys- 
tem, had as Secretary of the Navy expanded 
opportunities for service women. During 
Senate consideration of the draft issue, he 
repeatedly made the point that there was a 
difference between a woman volunteering for 
military service, knowing that her career op- 
portunities would be affected by the exclu- 
sion of women from certain combat-related 
jobs, and compelling a woman to participate 
in such a system. Senator Warner saw a 
problem of constitutional dimensions in com- 
pelling women to participate in such service, 


with its inherent discrimination (assuming, 
of course, the continuing validity of the 


combat restrictions). Senate 
Hearings, supra note 3, at 1686-87. 

See notes 62-95 and accompanying text 
supra. 

44 No, 71-1480, slip op. at 26-35. 

*The Manpower and Personnel Subcom- 
mittee first considered the registration issue 
formally in 1979. It held hearings on S. 109 
and reported the bill favorably to the full 
committee on June 7, 1979. S. 109 would 
have required the President to begin registra- 
tion of male citizens on January 2, 1980, and 
to prepare a full study of classification and 
exemption standards and procedures. S. 109 
was reported favorably by the full Commit- 
tee on Armed Services on June 19, 1979, but 
was never voted on by the Senate. Because 
of the desire of Senator Nunn to discuss on 
the Senate floor the facts the subcommittee 
develoned on U.S. mobilization capacity, a 
rare closed session of the Senate was held 
on September 21, 1979. The threat of a fili- 
buster by Senator Hatfield and other oppo- 
nents of registration prevented debate on 
the bill. The Armed Services Committee Re- 
port included a recommendation that women 
not be registered. SENATE COMM. ON ARMED 
SERVICES, REQUIRING REINSTITUTION OF REGIS- 
TRATION FOR CERTAIN PERSONS UNDER THE 
MILITARY SELECTIVE SERVICE ACT, AND FOR 
OTHER Purposes, S. REP. No, 226, 98th Cong., 
ist Sess. (1979); Hearings on S. 109 Before 
the Senate Comm. on Armed Services, 96th 
Cong., 1st Sess. (1979). 

The House also considered the registration 
issue in 1979, including a provision in the 
House version of the fiscal year 1980 Military 
Authorization Bill, H.R. 4040, requiring reg- 
istration in January 1981. It did not consider 


Manpower 
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the issue of inclusion of women, however. 
H.R. Rep. No. 166, 96th Cong., Ist Sess. 141- 
43 (1979). The registration requirement was 
deleted on the House floor, but a provision 
requiring the President to report on reform 
of the Selective Service System was adopted 
by the House-Senate conference committee. 
See CONFERENCE REPORT, DEPARTMENT OF DE- 
FENSE AUTHORIZATION Act, 1980, S. REP. 371, 
96th Cong., Ist Sess. 54 (1979). 

After the invasion of Afghanistan, the 
President reversed his earlier position and 
called for registration under the Selective 
Service Act, proposing both additional ap- 
propriations for that purpose and a change in 
the law to allow the registration of women. 
See PRESIDENTIAL RECOMMENDATIONS FOR SE- 
LECTIVE SERVICE REFORM, H.R. Doc. No. 265, 
95th Cong., 2d Sess. 24-28 (1980) [hereinafter 
PRESIDENTIAL RECOMMENDATIONS FOR SELEC- 
TIVE SERVICE REFORM |. Those issues were con- 
sidered by the Senate Subcommittee on Man- 
power and Personnel at hearings on March 19 
and April 2, 1980, and the issue arose on 
other occasions during the subcommittee’s 
regular hearings on the fiscal year 1981 De- 
partment of Defense budget request. Senate 
Manpower Hearings, supra note 3, at 1647, 
1655-94, After debate on the issue of reg- 
istration of women, the subcommittee issued 
a draft report.to the press on April 22, 1980. 
That report was later revised and presented 
to the full committee during the markup 
sessions on the fiscal year 1981 defense 
budget. The committee voted 12-5 on June 3, 
1980 to reject the President's proposal to reg- 
ister women and to endorse his request for 
additional funds to begin registration, incor- 
porating its comments into the Report on the 
1981 Defense Authorization Bill. SENATE 
Comm, ON ARMED.SERVICES, AUTHORIZING AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1981 For MILI- 
TARY PROCUREMENT, RESFARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT, ACTIVE DUTY, SELECTED RESERVE, AND 
CIVILIAN PERSONNEL STRENGTHS, CIVIL DE- 
FENSE, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES, S. REP. No. 
826, 96th Cong., 2d Sess, 154-62 (1980) [here- 
inafter S. Rep. No. 826}. 

126 No. 71-1480, sliv op. at 23-35. 

im S, Rep. No. 826, supra note 125, at 1655- 
94. 


18 The Government's submissions do not 


clearly spell out this legislative history. The 
Senate Armed Services Committee's report 
was available on June 20, fully one month 
before the court's opinion was promulgated. 
S. Rep. No. 826, supra note 125, at 1. In their 
brief, plaintiffs make the following state- 
ment: “The proposal to open registration to 
women never got out of subcommittee in 
either the House or the Senate.” Plaintiffs’ 
Reply Memorandum to Defendants’ Memo- 
randum Filed June 16, 1980, at 20 n.14, 
Goldberg v. Rostker, No. 71-1480 (E.D. Pa. 
July 18, 1980). If that statement, dated June 
23, 1980, means that no full congressional 
committee considered and acted on the ques- 
tion, it was clearly incorrect as of the date 
it was written. 

1 126 Conc. Rec. S6527-49 (daily ed. June 
10, 1980). The debate was complicated by 
several factors. First, while cloture had been 
invoked, thus insuring that a vote on the ap- 
propriation necessary to begin registration 
would take place, some Senators voted for 
the Kassebaum amendment because they 
perceived that it would stop registration en- 
tirely. The form of the amendment did not 
require the registration of women, but rather 
prohibited registration of anyone unless 
women were included. Thus, had the amend- 
ment passed, registration would have been 
prohibited unless Congress passed an amend- 
ment to the basic Selective Service law to in- 
clude women in the system. Id. S6544 (re- 
marks of Sen. Nunn). 

It should also be noted that while the 
question of additional funds to allow for 
registration in the summer of 1980 was an 
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Appropriations Committee matter, the ques- 
tion of amending the law to include women 
fell under the jurisdiction of the Armed 
Services Committee. Believing that there was 
some chance that the Senate Appropriations 
Committee would fail to report out S.J. Res. 
521, providing the registration funds, the 
Armed Services Committee added a provi- 
sion onto the 1981 Military Authorization 
Bill authorizing the transfer of funds from 
the Department of Defense to Selective Serv- 
ice. This stopgap provision provided an alter- 
native method of revitalizing the Selective 
Service System; it was not needed after the 
passage of S.J. Res. 521, and was deleted by 
the Conferees. See CONFERENCE REPORT, DE- 
PARTMENT OF DEFENSE AUTHORIZATION ACT, 
1981, S. Rep. No. 895, 96th Cong., 2d Sess. 
100 (1980) [hereafter S. REP. No. 895]. 

1% See 126 Conc. Rec. 88795-8807, S8855- 
8905, S9009-9135, S9195-9238 (daily eds. June 
28, 30, July 1. 2, 1980). 

im As in the Senate, the House took np the 
registration issue in two different forums. 
The Subcommittee on Military Personne) of 
the House Committee on Armed Services con- 
sidered H.R. 6569, the proposal to register 
women, in hearings held March 5, 1980, and 
rejected it by a vote of 8-1 on March 6. 
Markup Session Transcript on H.R. 6569 by 
the Military Personnel Subcomm. of the 
House Armed Services Comm. (Mar. 6, 1980) 
(unpublished, copy on file at offices of WAYNE 
Law Review) [hereinafter Markup Session]. 
It also considered the general issue of regis- 
tration at its regular hearing on the fiscal 
year 1981 military authorization request. 
Department of Defense Authorization for 
Appropriations for Fiscal Year 1981: Hearings 
on H.R. 6495 Before the House Comm, on 
Armed Services, 96th Cong., 2d Sess. 143-65 
(1980) (Hearings Before the Military Person- 
nel Subcommittee) [hereinafter Hearings on 
H.R. 6495]. The full Armed Services Commit- 
tee did not consider the question. The House 
Appropriations Committee reported out the 
resolution allowing funds for registration 
without including funds for registration of 
women. Author’s Conversation with Staff 
Member of House Appropriations Comm., 
Dec. 2, 1980 (memorandum of conversation 
on file at offices of Warne Law Review). The 
question was raised, however, by a floor 
amendment in the House, and was defeated 
by a voice vote on April 22, 1980. See 126 
Conc. Rec. H2747 (daily ed. Apr. 22, 1980). 

12 S, Rep. No. 895, supra note 129. 

un See Memorandum on Constitutionality 
of an All Male draft to Stuart R. Reichart, 
General Counsel, United States Air Force, 
from Stephen Teichler at 25 (May 9, 1979) 
(copy on file at offices of WAYNE Law RE- 
VIEW). 

™ Plaintiffs argued in their briefs that the 
legislative history developed by the House 
and Senate Armed Services Committees in 
1979 and 1980, which attempted to articulate 
for the first time the reasons for ex-lusion of 
women from the registration system, should 
be disregarded—first, because it could not ex- 
plain what Congress was thinking when it 
originally passed the Military Selective Serv- 
ice Act in 1940 and later amended it, and sec- 
ond because the recent legislative history 
was “statutory history on demand, for use 
in the very lawsuit.” Plaintiffs’ Reply Memo- 
randum to Defendant’s Memorandum Filed 
June 16, 1980 at 15, Goldberg v. Rostker, No. 
71-1480 (E.D. Pa. July 18, 1980). The court 
did not mention this argument. 

While it is true that some of the gender 
discrimination cases are crucial of post-hoc 
rationalization for discriminatory provisions, 
the focus in those cases is on litigation ra- 
tionalizations, not later reasons given by 
Congress itself for its earlier action. Then too, 
it can cogently be argued that Congress was 
really making a legislative history not to sup- 
port earlier action, but to justify its present 
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action rejecting legislative proposals to in- 
clude women and appropriating enough 
funds to begin registration of men. 

S. R5$. No. 826, supra note 125, at 160- 


61. 
184 See, €.g., SENATE COMM. ON APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, MAKING ADDITIONAL FuNDS AVAILABLE 
BY TRANSFER FOR THE SELECTIVE SERVICE SYS- 
TEM FOR 1980, S. Rep. No. 789, 96th Cong., 2d 
Sess. (1980); House COMM. ON APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, MAKING ADDITIONAL FUNDS AVAILABLE 
BY TRANSFER FOR THE SELECTIVE SERVICE SYS- 
TEM FOR 1980, H.R, Rep. No. 885, 96th Cong., 
2d Sess. (1980); S. Rep. No. 826, supra note 
12, at 154-55; Hearings on Military Draft 
Registration Before the Senate Comm. on Ap- 
propriations, 96th Cong., 2d Sess. 16 (state- 
ment for the administration by John 
White); id. 27 (statement of General Meyer, 
Army Chief of Staff); Markup Session, supra 
note 131. 

Chairman White of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee’s Subcommittee on Military 
Personnel expressed it clearly in his opening 
statement at the markup session on H.R. 
6569, a bill to provide for registration of 
women: 

The issue before us this afternoon is 
largely a result of the problem that exists in 
the capacity of the All-Volunteer Force to 
mobilize for an emergency. This is a problem 
that needs to be solved. While a major pro- 
tracted conventional conflict may or may 
not be a likely scenario, the maintenance 
of a capability to defend the Nation and pro- 
tect its vital interests in such a situation 
effectively deters the likelihood of such & 
conflict. 

With the Selective Service System in its 
current posture, or even in an upgraded 
posture—but still dependent on contingency 
plans that can never be adequately tested— 
the Nation's ability to mobilize in an emer- 
gency and produce sufficient forces to de- 
fend itself in a timely manner is not credible. 

If this Nation were required to mobilize 
and engage in a conventional conflict, we 
would be extremely short of trained person- 
nel in combat skills. The demand for person- 
nel in combat skills is particularly sharp in 
the early months of such a conflict. The re- 
quirement for the Selective Service System 
to be in an active posture and produce per- 
sonnel immediately in an emergency is prin- 
cipally to provide combat replacements. 

Markup Session, supra note 131, at 2. 

At the Senate hearings, there was general 
agreement that the reinstitution of registra- 
tion was not a mere supplement to the All- 
Volunteer Force, but rather a measure de- 
signed to improve our ability to mobilize in 
an emergency: 

Senator Nunn. I think the registration 
issue is getting very badly bogged down and 
misunderstood because the perception—and 
I think some of it has to be shared, the 
burden has to be borne by the Administra- 
tion—is that this is a move being made to 
strengthen the American military capability 
in the Middle East. Perhaps the Afghanistan 
invasion by the Soviet Union lent support 
to the overall mood to take steps that should 
have been taken relating to our scenarios in 
NATO and not scenarios in the Middle East. 

Mr. Prete. I agree with your interpretation, 
Senator. Afghanistan was a triggering event. 
Registration is primarily required for a gen- 
eral mobilization to facilitate that capability 
and that relates to war with the Soviet 
Union, primarily in Europe. 

Senate Manpower Hearings, supra note 3, 
at 1268-69. 

Mr. Danzig, the other principal Defense 
Department witness, agreed, stating that: 
“The purpose of registration is to equip us 
with information so that if we had a national 
mobilization, we could move quickly to 
achieve our wartime personnel requirements 
with greater effectiveness.” Id. 1670. 

1 See Senate Manpower Hearings, supra 
note 3, at 1820-21, 1823; Hearings on S. 428 
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Before the Senate Comm. on Ap; tions, 
96th Cong., 2d Sess. 2187-2274 (1979); Ap- 
propriations Subcomm. Hearings, supra note 
6, at 65. The Selective Service System had 
been in “deep standby” since 1973, with 
minimal appropriations and fewer than 100 
full-time employees. See PRESIDENTIAL REC- 
OMMENDATIONS FOR SELECTIVE SERVICE RE- 
FORM, supra note 125, at 1, 23. 

u No. 71-1480, slip op. at 130-37. 

1 S, Rep. No. 826, supra note 125, at 160-61. 

% No. 71-1480, slip op. at 36-37 (footnote 
omitted). 

* Id. 21. 

1 Id. 22. 

us Defendants’ Trial Brief at 6-9, Goldberg 
v. Rostker, No. 71-1480 (E.D. Pa. July 18, 
1980). 

14 No. 71-1480, slip op. at 30-36. 

1 Director of the Selective Service, Improv- 
ing Capability to Mobilize Military Man- 
power 28 (Jan. 16, 1980) (unpublished draft 
working document on file at offices of WAYNE 
Law Review). While the post-mobilization 
plan called for in that report was later repu- 
diated, the factual requirements for mobili- 
zation remain the same. Apparently, Selective 
Service Director Bernard Rostker also stated 
the all-male 60-day requirement in his depo- 
sition in Goldberg. See Brief for Defendants 
on the Standards for Determining Justiclabil- 
ity, Standing, Ripeness, Mootness, and their 
Applicability to Plaintiffs’ Claims at 21, Gold- 
berg v. Rostker, No. 71-1480 (E.D. Pa. July 
18, 1980). 

ua An enlightening exchange on this issue, 
not cited by the court in its opinion, Oc- 
curred before the Nunn subcommittee be- 
tween administration witnesses, led by John 
White, Deputy Director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget and a former Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Manpower; and Sen- 
ator Roger Jepsen of Iowa: 

Mr. WHITE. .. . I am not certain I know 
. . . the precise ratio of men to women that 
would be necessary in the event of a crisis; 
but we are on record that, in the event of a 
draft, our needs are largely for men. In s 
crisis mobilization, we would need people for 
the combat arms. 

Under the current law and policy, as Iam 
sure you know, women are precluded from 
those activities, so the dominant requirement 
in the event of mobilization is for men. 

Senator JEPSEN. Talking about registration 
of women, Harrison Wellford, from your of- 
fice, testified before this committee that the 
rate of induction for women as well as men 
will be determined by military need. Tell me 
how you are going to do that. 

Mr. Danzic. The calculations we have done 
suggest the need for some 650,000 people to 
come through the training centers in the 
first 6 months after mobilization. We esti- 
mate that some 80,000 of those people could 
usefully be women, that 80,000 slots could be 
filled by women in that circumstance. 

If we had 80,000 women volunteer during 
that period, we would not need to draft 
women and we would not. If we had less than 
80,000 volunteer during that period, we would 
induct women if the President's proposal 
were adopted as law. 

Senator Jepsen. So you are advocating reg- 
istration of women but, when it comes time 
to draft, you would not draft them? You 
said that you would not draft them if they 
volunteered? 

Mr. Danzic. If we had enough female vol- 
unteers, we would not draft women. If we 
had enough male volunteers, we would not 
draft men. 


Senate Manpower Hearings, supri note 3 
at 1828. 

ut Jd. 1395. 

18 Jd, 1529. 

w See, e.g, Senate Manpower Hearings, 
supra note 3, at 1194 (noncommissioned offi- 
cers), 1385 (recruiting difficulties and bo- 
muses), 1432-33, 1474-76 (Navy). 
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1 House and Senate military manpower 
hearings for 1979 and 1980 are replete with 
references to this problem. Assistant Defense 
Secretary Pirie testified as follows: 

Mr. PRIE. In the Active Forces, for example, 
the Army is on the order of 19,000 men short. 

Mr. Wurrz. Nineteen thousand persons 
short, and you are talking about a registra- 
tion in order to release 19,000 people. Are 
those 19,000 already in the service? 

Mr. PRIE. Those are gap billets that are 
not filled in the Active Army, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WuirTe. What types of jobs are those? 

Mr. Pm. Where one finds the shortfall 
predominantly distributed is in the divirion 
forces in the United States, Mr. Chairman. 
They are combat jobs. 


Hearings on H.R. 6495, supra note 131, at 152. 


151 8. Rep. No. 826, supra note 125, at 154. 

132 Senate Manpower Hearings, supra note 
3, at 1285-86. See note 136 & accompanying 
text supra. 

w Senate Manpower Hearings, supra note 
3, at 1286. 

S. Rep. No. 826, supra note 125, at 158. 

185 No, 71-1480, slip op. at 32-33. 

w Senate Manpower Hearings, supra note 3, 
at 1682. 

137 S, Rep. No. 826, supra note 125, at 158. 

158 General Yerks, the Army's personnel 
chief, described the problem and its evolu- 
tion in a colloquy with Senator Nunn: 

General Yerxs. Our requirements on mo- 
bilization—and I bring a mobilization plus 
90 reference point because that is generally 
the shortfall figures that we use at an M-90 
plus—we find that of the approximately 
300,000—which we say is the shortfall at 
the present time of pretrained manpower— 
203,000 of that would be for the combat skills. 
203,000 of the 300,000— 

Senator Nunn. Approximately two-thirds 
would be combat skills? 

General Yerxs. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Nunn. What would the other one- 
third be for? 

General Yerxs. All other support-related 
skills. 

Senator Nunn. Support skills? 

General Iraks. Support, communications, 
electronics, chemical, law enforcement, ad- 
ministration, food service, and the like. 

Senator Nunn. Would those one-third not 
drafted primarily for combat skills be trained 
for combat in contingencies? 

General YERKs. Yes. 

Senator Nunn. General, have we had ex- 
periences in the past wars where those that 
are in support functions inadvertently are 
brought into combat because of shifte in 
lines? 

General Yerxs. Yes. 

Senator Nunn. Is that a rare or frequent 
occurrence? 

General Inks. I would say that in the 
wars we have seen in recent years, in the 
Korean war, in Vietnam—the types of war- 
fare that we have experienced since World 
War U—that that requirement is increasing. 

Senator Nunn. What requirement? 

General Yerxs. The requirement to be able 
to defend yourself and have some basic com- 
bat skills, even in a service support area. 

Senator Nunn. So compared to previous 
wars, you would say we would have the high- 
est need today for people who were not pri- 
marily in combat to be trained and able to 
engage in combat? 

General YERKS. Yes. 

Senator Nunn. And what is the reason for 
that? 

General Yerxs. I think the nature of war- 
fare, sir, where in the Vietnam conflict, for 
example, where there were no lines. I just 
feel that that type of warfare requires that 
everyone have the basic capability to defend 
themselves in a unit. 

Senate Manpower Hearings, supra note 3, at 
1390. 

13 Defendants’ Trial Brief at 7-8, Goldberg 
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v. Rostker, No. 71-1480 (E.D. Pa. July 18, 
1980). 

1 No. 71-1480, slip op. at 28. 

18 Jd, 31-33. 

12 Senate Manpower Hearings, supra note 
3, at 1529. 

18 In 1977, for example, only 17% of Army 
enlisted personnel and 19% of Army reserve 
enlisted personnel were listed as serving in 
clerical skills, and even these skills often re- 
quire knowledge of sophisticated data proc- 
essing equipment. M. BINKIN & I. KYRIAKOU- 
POULOS, YOUTH OR EXPERIENCE? MANNING THE 
Moray MILITARY 19, 43 (1979). 

An Army paper submitted to the Nunn sub- 
committee in March 1980 showed that the 
kinds of skills to be drafted for in a mobiliza- 
tion situation are heavily weighted toward 
combat and combat support, because of pres- 
ent critical skills shortages. A large propor- 
tion of those drafted would have to go into 
combat or combat support jobs. Of the sig- 
nificant shortfall areas, only 11% are de- 
scribed as administrative, supply and service, 
or food service jobs. It is for this reason that 
the Army does not propose drafting women 
at all for the first 60 days. Senate Manpower 
Hearings, supra note 3, at 1404-05. 

1% See, e.g., SENATE COMM. ON ARMED 
Services, AUTHORIZING APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
FISCAL YEAR 1979 FOR MILITARY PROCUREMENT, 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, ACTIVE DUTY, 
SELECTED RESERVE, AND CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 
STRENGTHS, CIVIL DEFENSE, AND FOR OTHER 
Purposes, S. REP. No. 826, 95th Cong., 2d 
Sess. 119 (1978). 

2 10 U.S.C. § 6015 (1976 & Supp. III 1979). 
The statute prohibits the assignment of 
women to duty on ships and aircraft that 
are engaged in combat missions but allows 
temporary assignment of women to some 
types of ships and permanent assignment to 
noncombat ships, Id 

1% 10 U.S.C. § 8549 (1976). 

ur The Army does not assign women to 
those specialties and units engaged in close 
combat—infantry. armor, cannon field artil- 
lery, combat engineer and low altitude air 
defense units of battalion size or smaller. 
PRESIDENTIAL RECOMMENDATIONS FOR SELEC- 
TIVE SERVICE REFORM; supra note 125, at 
20-21. 

Additionally, the Marine Corps does not 
assign women to units whose primary mis- 
sion is combat, and because of rotational 
concerns, does not assign more than 10% 
women to any unit in the Fleet Marine 
Force. Id. 

18 Senate Manpower Hearings, supra note 
3, at 1671-72. Countries that register and/ 
or conscript women into the armed services 
are Algeria, Chile, Israel, North Korea, Peru, 
Romania, South Korea, Union of Soviet So- 
clalist Republics, and Vietnam. Id. 

Despite the common belief that women in 
Israel fully share with men the burden of 
combat service, it is clear that large num- 
bers of women serving in the Israeli armed 
forces are moved out of combat areas when 
time permits. They are not intended to par- 
ticipate in combat operations engaging the 
enemy. Id. 1717. 

1 Senator Nunn and administration 
witnesses attempted at the Senate hearings 
to clarify the definition of “combat,” but 
without much success, After noting that the 
administration had expressed its opposition 
to using women in “close combat,” Senator 
Nunn continued: 

Senator Nunn. ... Is this a new catch- 
word, this “close combat?” Have we quali- 
fied the Administration’s position so that 
now you are opposed to women in combat, 


but you are opposed to women in close 
combat? 


been in use for a while. The Administration 
is here simply reiterating that the involve- 
Mr. Danzic. Mr. Chairman, this not a new 


term, close combat. It is a phrase that has 
ment of women in direct combat situations, 
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hand-to-hand combat, on ships and planes 
which are directly involved in combat, and 
so forth, is not something that we intend. 

What we are seeking to do is to permit 
women to do a variety of kinds of things 
in support functions that relate to the com- 
bat area, but that are not combat in them- 
selves. 

Senator NunN. You know the law says 
“combat.” 

Mr. Danzic. Yes, I understand that. 

[t]here are a variety of situations which 
I think clearly fit within the legislation 
which might be argued to be combat as it is 
commonly understood by the public at large. 

Women, for example, serve in missile silos. 
The public might think of that as combat. 
We are simply trying to underscore that that 
word has itself some considerable ambiguity. 
I think you are making the same point. 


Senate Manpower Hearings, supra note 3, at 
1663-64. 


The Fiscal Year 1978 Military Authoriza- 
tion Act contained a provision requiring the 
Secretary of Defense to study the definition 
of the term “combat” and report to the Con- 
gress. Pub. L. No. 95-79, § 303, 91 Stat. 327 
(1977). The Department defined the term as 
“engaging the enemy or being engaged by 
an enemy in armed conflict. Department 
of Defense Authorization for Appropriations 
jor Fiscal Year 1979, Part 3—Manpower and 
Personnel: Hearings on S. 2571 Before the 
Senate Comm. on Armed Services, 95th Cong., 
2d Sess. 2105 (1978) (statement of John 
White). The Department also noted that: 

“Under current practices, a person is con- 
sidered to be ‘in combat’ when he or she is 
in a geographic area designated as a combat/ 
hostile fire zone by the Secretary of Defense. 
Members of the armed forces, not in a desig- 
nated combat/hostile fire zone, may be 
designated as being ‘in combat’ by the Sec- 
retary of Defense based on specific circum- 
stances and events.” 

Id. 

Thus, the definition is essentially circular. 
In that same document, and in legislative 
proposals transmitted to the Congress, the 
administration proposed to repeal the stat- 
utory restrictions on women in combat, leav- 
ing the policy against such assignment to 
administrative determination. Id. 2107-08. 

xo Senate Manpower Hearings, supra note 
3, at 1664. 

m See, e.g., Hale & Kanowitz, Women and 
the Draft: A Response to Critics of the Equal 
Rights Amendment, 23 Hastincs L.J. 199 
(1971). 

v See generally M. BINKIN & S. BACH, 
WOMEN AND THE Mrraxr (1977); Adams, 
Jane Crow in the Army: Obstacles to Serual 
Integration, PsycHoLocy Topay, Oct. 1980 

The Army has conducted two studies of 
the role of women which are often cited as 
support for the proposition that women can 
perform successfully in combat units. U.S. 
Army Research Institute, Women Content 
in Units Force Development Test (MAX- 
WAC) (1977); U.S. Army Research Institute, 
Women Content in the Army, Reforger 77 
(REF-WAC 77) (1978). The MAX-WAC 
study should be used with caution, however, 
as it involved combat support, not combat- 
units, and was only for a 72-hour period. The 
Reforger test was longer, but involved only 
combat service support units, one more 
echelon removed from actual combat. See 
Senate Manpower Hearings, supra note 3, at 
1678. 

See notes 74-76 & accompanying text 
supra. 

174455 F. Supp. 291 (D.D.C. 1978). 

Id. 310. In Kovach v. Middendorf, 424 F. 
Supp. 72 (D. Del. 1976), Judge Steel ex- 
pressly upheld the old Navy combat provi- 
sion against equal protection attack, con- 
cluding that: “The Constitution gives the 
Congress broad power to provide for the na- 
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tional defense. In so critical an area, the 
Congress has a compelling state interest on 
which to justify the classification estab- 
lished by section 6015.” Id. 79. 

1 See, e.g., Greer v. Spock, 424 U.S. 828 
(1976); Parker v. Levy, 417 U.S. 733 (1974); 
Gilligan v. Morgan, 413 U.S. 1 (1973); Orloff 
v. Willoughby, 345 U.S. 83 (1953). 

177 Senate Manpower Hearings, supra note 
3, at 1388. 

173 Id. 1681. 

1S. Rep. No. 826, supra note 125, at 158- 
59. 
1 Plaintiffs’ Trial Brief at 32, Goldberg v. 
Rostker, No. 71-1480 (S.D. Pa. July 18, 1980). 

Senate Manpower Hearings, supra note 
3, at 1870. 

18: No. 71-1480, slip op. at 22. 

13 Senate Manpower Hearings, supra note 
3, at 1859-62. The possibility of court requir- 
ing equal induction was given additional 
emphasis by a Selective Service System Gen- 
eral Counsel Memorandum that asserted 
that equal induction is constitutionally re- 
quired. Memorandum from Henry N. Wil- 
liams, Selective Service System General 
Counsel to the Director of the Selective 
Service (Dec. 4, 1979) (unpublished, copy on 
file at offices of Wayne Law Review). The 
point was also made in an opinion letter 
furnished to the Nunn subcommittee by 
three prominent law professors. Senate Man- 
power Hearings, supra note 3, at 1859-62. 

Senate Manpower Hearings, supra note 
3, at 1684, 1686. 

Senator Warner. What we are trying to do 
is really have our cake and eat it, too, I fear. 
We are trying to say that we want to treat 
them equally, men and women, for the pur- 
pose of induction in the draft. But then the 
day they enter military service, we want to 
practice discrimination. 

And the first step of discrimination is that 
we would only select one out of six inductees 
as female. Wouldn't that be declared by a 
court as discriminatory? 

That is a very fundamental thing, I say. 
Let's not open the floodgates by a congres- 
sional determination of equality at step 1 
for fear that all the rest of the steps through 
that career will just topple like a bunch of 
dominoes. Id. 

* No. 71-1480, slip op. at 22. 

1 See id. 31-36. 

17 S. Rep. No. 836, supra note 125, at 158-59. 

183 Senate Manpower Hearings, supra note 3, 
at 1391 (Army) 1530 (Marine Corps, Navy). 

189 Jd. 1665. 


19 No. 71-1480, slip op. at 20. 
m Id. 22 n.13. 


»2 National Service Legislation: Hearings 
on H.R. 6569 Before the Subcomm. on Mili- 
tary Personnel of the House Armed Services 
Comm., 95th Cong. 2d Sess. (1980); Markup 
Session, supra note 131, at 7. 


18 Section 455 (a) (1) of the present Selec- 
tive Service law requires that selection of 
those to be inducted occur “in an impartial 
manner . from the persons who are liable 
for such training and service and who at the 
time of selection are registered and classi- 
fied. . . .” 50 U.S. C. app. § 455(a) (1) (1976). 
At the Senate hearings, administration wit- 
nesses agreed that the law as it stands would 
probably require random induction from 
among men and women. Director of Selective 
Service Bernard Rostker took the position 
that the administration had not considered 
and was not proposing any special defer- 
ments for women: 

Senator Nunn. Let's take a 21-year-old 
male and a 21-year-old female, both of whom 
are working and they have children. Let’s 
take a hypothetical situation where the 
mother’s name is pulled out of the hat in a 
lottery system and the father’s name is not. 
In that situation, are you going to draft the 
mother and leave the father at home, as the 
father is going to be there to take care of 
the child? ~ 
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Dr. Roster, As the law would provide to- 
day, that in fact is what would happen. 

Senator Nunn. As the law is today, I sub- 
mit to you that this country will not tole- 
rate that kind of law and that kind of draft. 
You can talk all you want about theoretical 
rights, but this administration is not deal- 
ing with reality. You are not confronting the 
difficult questions in peacetime; therefore, 
we are going to have to confront the difi- 
cult questions in wartime if we have it. And 
we are going to have pure, absolute bedlam 
in this society. 

You are going to be drafting women, not 
putting them in combat, but putting them 
in the military service and perhaps leaving 
their husbands at home to take care of the 
children. Anyone who thinks this society is 
prepared for that kind of shock is either op- 
erating in a different environment than I 
am or in a dream world. 

Dr. RostKeEr. I would certainly yield to you 
in that scenario you have just given. But you 
asked me in fact a broader question over the 
whole range of exemptions, deferments, and 
postponements. And that situation 

Senator Nunn. Who is thinking about 
that? Have you thought through that? Has 
the President thought through that? Is this 
part of the family policy we have got? 

Dr. RosrKer. We have had discussions. It 
is not part of the legislative proposal. 


Senate Manpower Hearings: supra note 3, at 
1691-92. See also S. Rep. No. 826, supra note 
125, at 159. 

us Senate Manpower Hearings, supra note 
3, at 1843-44. After noting that the President 
might have picked up support for his regis- 
tration proposal by stating that he was 
studying the classification system and would 
later propose changes, rather than resting 
on the controversial current classification 
system, Senator Nunn made much the same 
point about coupling the registration issue 
with the role of women in the Selective Serv- 
ice System: 

[I]f the President had done the same on 
the women issue, we might have had the 
appropriations bill passed. If he had said, 
“My instincts are that we should register 
women, but I am going to study this issue 
as clearly separate from the male issue and 
we will go ahead with males at this stage and 
study the female issue.” 

But, the common impression is that nobody 
studied the male-female issue in any detail 
at all. .. In the hearing we had the other 
day, it was apparent there were numerous 
questions that had not been studied. 

What you have here is a good step in the 
right direction which I applaud, but it has 
been coupled with a procedure that is caus- 
ing an erosion of support even among people 
who a year ago would have been willing to 
mandate registration because of the military 
need for it. 

Senate Manpower Hearings, supra note 3, 
at 1843-44. 

18 No. 71-1480, slip op. at 38 n.30, quoting 
Congressman Montgomery. 

10 Senator Warner questioned Office of 
Management and Budget’s John White, a 
chief administration spokesman on the issue, 
as follows: 

Senator WARNER .. . As this bill has pro- 
gressed or not progressed on the Hill, has 
there been any change of heart within the 
administration as to how hard you want to 
push to continue to have women in the 
draft? 

Mr. WETTE. No; we continue to believe that 
it is appropriate to register women. At the 
same time, we are asking that the registra- 
tion of men get underway quickly. Therefore, 
while the Congress is deliberating the issue 
of whether to register women, we would urge 
the Congress to provide funds for the regis- 
tration of men immediately. .. . 
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Senate Manpower Hearings, supra note 3, 
at 1832. 

17 The court indicated that it had “combed 
the record and the legislative history for pur- 
ported justifications for the total exclusion 
of women from the MSSA, and [found] each 
proffered justification unconvincing.” No. 71- 
1480, slip op. at 23. Much of the court's 
opinion consists of quotations from two civil- 
fan witnesses in congressional hearings— 
Richard Danzig, a former law professor with 
no previous experience in military manpower 
matters, and Robert Pirie, Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Manpower. These were the 
men, of course, who were assigned the re- 
sponsibility within the administration for 
defending the President’s position and the 
court chooses to accept and rely on their 
opinions while giving no weight at all to Con- 
gress’ evaluation of the evidence. At the 1979 
Hearings in both the House and the Senate, 
civilian witnesses, including Messrs. Danzig 
and Pirie, steadfastly opposed registration as 
unnecessary and counterproductive because 
that was then the position of the administra- 
tion. 

18 Appellants’ Jurisdictional Statement to 
the Supreme Court at 10-12, Rostker v. Gold- 
berg, No. 80-251 (Aug. 19, 1980). 

1 See id. 

% See note 81 & accompanying text supra. 

m U.S. Const. art IV, § 8, cl. 12-14. 

%2 See notes 59-95 & accompanying text 
supra. 

2 No. 71-1480, slip op. at 19-20. 

w% Id. 22-40. 

36 Schlesinger v. Ballard, 419 U.S. 498, 502- 
06 (1975); Owens v. Brown, 455 F. Supp. 291, 
305-08 (D.D.C. 1978). 

2% Hearings on S. 109 Before the Senate 
Comm. on Armed Services, 96th Cong., ist 
Sess. 2-24 (1979) (testimony of R. Pirie & R. 
Danzig). 

z Defendants’ Trial Brief at 3-4, Goldberg 
v. Rostker, No. 71-1480 (E.D. Pa. July 18, 
1980). 

No. 71-1480, slip op. at 20. 

29 See note 176 and accompanying text 
supra, Justice Goldberg wrote perhaps the 
most memorable characterization of Con- 
gress’ powers in military matters in another 
case that involved the draft, Kennedy v. 
Mendoza-Martinez, 372 U.S. 144 (1963). In 
addressing the question whether a citizen 
could be deprived of citizenship for leaving 
the country to avoid the draft, he said: “The 
powers of Congress to require military service 
for the common defense are broad and far 
reaching, for while the Constitution protects 
against invasions of individual rights, it is 
not a suicide pact.” Id. 159. 

10 See, e.g., O'Callahan v. Parker, 395 U.S. 
258 (1969). 

7345 U.S. 83 (1953). 

ma Jd, 93. 

™3 417 U.S. 733 (1974). 

™ Article 133 proscribes conduct unbe- 
coming an officer and a gentleman.” 10 U.S.C. 
§ 933 (1976). Article 134 applies to all serv- 
ice members and makes punishable by court- 
martial “all disorders and neglects to the 
prejudice of good order and discipline in 
the armed forces, and crimes and offenses not 
capital.” 10 U.S.C. § 934 (1976). 

ns 417 U.S. at 755-56. 

z Td. 758. 

* 425 U.S. 25 (1976). 

zs Id. 43-44. Argersinger v. Hamlin, 407 
U.S. 25 (1972), however, had extended the 
right to counsel, including the guarantee of 
appointed counsel, to all prosecutions in 
civil cases, as opposed to those involving the 
military, that could result in imprisonment 
for any term. 

2% 100 S. Ct. 594 (1980). 

= 100 S. Ct. 606 (1980). 

100 S. Ct. at 599-600. 

222 424 U.S. 828 (1976). 

* Id. 837. 
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2% 401 U.S. 437 (1971). 

225 50 U.S.C. app. § 456(j) (1976). 

229401 U.S. at 439-41. 

Id. 461-62. 

228 391 U.S. 367 (1968). 

22 Id. 377 (citations omitted). 

200 413 U.S. 1 (1973). See text at notes 49- 
53 supra. 

21413 U.S. at 10. 

22416 U.S. 351 (1974). See note 68 & ac- 
companying text supra. 

2 430 U.S. 787 (1977). 

2% 8 U.S.C. §1101(b) (1976). 

=s 430 U.S. at 792, 795. 

24419 U.S. 498 (1975). See notes 74-77 & 
accompanying text supra. 

2s Erickson, supra note 71, at 26-27; Gins- 
burg, supra note 63, at 465. 

419 U.S. 498, 510 (1975). 

2% No. 71-1480, slip op. at 19. 

™ 429 U.S. 190, 198 (1976). 

z Justice Brennan takes great pains to 
emphasize that the Court is merely follow- 
ing Reed v. Reed. 427 U.S. at 197-99. After 
reviewing recent cases, like Stanton, Stanley 
and LeFleur, he concludes by saying: “In 
this case, too, ‘Reed, we feel, is control- 
ling. .. . Id. 199 (citation omitted). 

%2 No. 71-1480, slip op. at 20-21. 

%3 See Craig v. Boren, 429 U.S. 190, 221-23 
(1976) (Rehnquist, J., dissenting); Owens v. 
Brown, 455 F. Supp. 291, 304-05 (D.D.c. 
1978); B. BABCOCK, A. FREEDMAN, E. NORTON & 
S. Ross, SEx DISCRIMINATION AND THE Law 
65-67 (Supp. 1978, W. Williams ed.). 

% See text at note 82 supra. 

d See text at notes 69-72 supra. 

“8430 U.S. 313 (1977). See text at notes 
86-87 supra. 

%7 Craig v. Boren, 429 U.S. 190, 204 (1976). 

% Appellant’s Jurisdictional Statement to 
the Supreme Court at 7-11, Rostker v. Gold- 
berg, No. 80-251 (Aug. 19, 1980). 


EXTENSION OF ROUTINE MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that routine morning 
business be extended until 10:20 and 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the treaty at that time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


BLOCK GRANTS 


Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I have re- 
cently spoken about two essential ele- 
ments of the Reagan resolution. Those 
are, of course, marginal rate reductions 
in the personal income tax rates, and the 
enactment of the block grants. I believe 
these are two pillars of Ronald Reagan 
which are essential, and without them 
there is really not a Reagan program. 

The President is now engaged in nego- 
tiations with the other body on the tax 
cuts, and since that is where tax legisla- 
tion originates under the Constitution, it 
is proper that he is doing that. 

But we are empowered to deal with the 
block grants in this body, and, frankly, 
Mr. President, I am not happy about 
what I am hearing about the so-called 
compromises that have been struck in 
the past few days about the block grants. 

Many of us who are new in this body 
campaigned on the principle that States 
and local governments were competent to 
do their own work if Washington would 
just get out of the way, and the block 
grant system that Ronald Reagan cam- 
paigned on offers us a way to fulfill that 
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promise. But they must be real block 
grants, not the same tired categorical 
programs in a new disguise. 

Having a block grant for every cate- 
gorical program, for instance, as it ap- 
pears to be happening now is a mockery 
of the block grant idea. I understand 
there is a single block grant for the Com- 
munity Services Administration. If there 
ever was a program that ought to be 
folded into a block and left to local gov- 
ernment to administer, Mr. President, 
Community Services is one. I am sure the 
distinguished Presiding Officer agrees 
with me on that. It makes no sense at all 
to consider a separate Community Serv- 
ices block grant. 

There are also rumors that the block 
grant bills being worked out in commit- 
tee will require the States and cities to 
file detailed action plans with the Federal 
Government. If they have to file detailed 
action plans, Mr. President, that is not 
a block grant. That is the same tired, uni- 
form, inflexible program we have all cam- 
paigned against. 

I do not think we were sent here to re- 
enact the same tired old programs that 
have not worked in the past and have 
cost the taxpayers billions upon billions 
of dollars to very little effect in the de- 
livery of the services. 

There are similar rumors about re- 
quirements that States and local govern- 
ments maintain their current level of 
effort. I understand that no one wants 
the levels of service cut drastically, but 
that is not going to happen anyway. The 
States are very different than they were 
years ago when these programs were first 
introduced. 

Their own social service agencies are 
in. place, they are ready to pick up the 
slack, they can manage these programs 
more flexibly, more cheaply, and more 
responsibly than Washington can, and I 
think we should not tie their hands in 
efforts to provide cost-effective service. 
That is not a block grant. 

Mr. President, I understand that it is 
a messy way to write legislation to write 
it on the floor of the Senate. I personally 
would prefer to have the committees do 
it. But, at the same time, I believe if bills 
come out of the committees that are un- 
acceptable to the membership of the 
Senate we should make every effort to 
rewrite them on the floor. There is no 
way that many of us are going to be able 
to acquiesce in a total sellout of the 
President’s program. 

I have heard some of my colleagues 
saying in the cloakrooms and around the 
Congress in different meetings that these 
programs are being worked out and com- 
promises are being worked out with the 
President’s people; that the President 
favors this kind of a categorical program. 


Well, Mr. President, I for one do not 
believe it. I know Ronald Reagan fairly 
well. I campaigned for him through the 
1976 campaign and again this last year, 
and I have been with him, and I do not 
believe he has changed his mind. 

I have watched him campaign, and he 
has not told me and he has not told the 
American people yet that he has changed 
his mind about block grants. Until he 
does tell the American people that, I 
have to believe he is holding firm. If 
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some of his aides are not holding so firm, 
that is their problem. It may be his 
problem, too, but I am not going to get 
into that. 

The point is, Mr. President, if unac- 
ceptable bills are written, the President 
is going to need to veto them, and we all 
know that, and we all know that Ronald 
Reagan is a President who understands 
the power of the veto, and he under- 
stands that there are enough of us here 
in the Senate to vote to sustain a veto 
of the so-called block grants. 

I think first and foremost he is a Pres- 
ident who understands who elected him 
and what he was sent here to do. He was 
not sent here to act as a caretaker Pres- 
ident between Democratic Presidents. He 
was sent here to turn this country 
around and to institute a system of real 
block grants as part of that effort; in 
other words, to make a systematic 
change in what people expect out of the 
Federal Government and all the regula- 
tions and rules that go with it. 

I suggest, Mr. President, that we were 
sent here for the same purpose and we 
have to be willing to stand up and to be 
counted, and if that means writing bills 
on the floor, then let us do it. 

But if it means voting to sustain ve- 
toes, then let us do it, and I am ready 
to do this, and I know my colleagues, 
many of them, enough of them, are ready 
to do it also, and I would encourage the 
proper committees to see that we do not 
compromise this very essential pillar of 
the Reagan program. 

I yield back the remainder of my time, 
Mr. President. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


1980 PROTOCOL AMENDING THE IN- 
TERIM CONVENTION ON CONSER- 
VATION OF NORTH PACIFIC FUR 
SEALS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the Senate will now go 
into executive session for the purpose of 
calling up the 1980 protocol amending 
the Interim Convention on Conservation 
2 North Pacific Fur Seals, Executive S. 

2. 

The Senate, as in committee of the 
whole, proceeded to consider Executive 
S, 96th Congress, second session, the 1980 
protocol amending the Interim Conven- 
tion on Conservation of North Pacific 
Fur Seals, which was read the second 
time, as follows: 

1980 PROTOCOL AMENDING THE INTERIM CON- 
VENTION ON CONSERVATION OF NORTH PACIFIC 
Fur SEALS 
The Governments of Canada, Japan, the 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the 

United States of America, Parties to the In- 

terim Convention on Conservation of North 

Pacific Fur Seals, signed at Washington on 

February 9, 1957, as amended, hereinafter 

referred to as the Convention, 

Desiring to amend the Convention, 

Have agreed as follows: 
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ARTICLE I 
The Convention shall be applied as amend- 
ed by this Protocol as from the date of its 
entry into force. 
ARTICLE II 
In Article V, paragraph 2(e) of the Con- 
vention, “twenty-first’’ shall be replaced by 
“twenty-fifth”. 
ARTICLE II 
In Article VI, paragraph 1 of the Conven- 
tion, “except within the territorial waters of 
another State” shall be replaced by “except 
within the areas in which another State ex- 
ercises fisheries jurisdiction”. 


ARTICLE IV 
In Article XI of the Convention, “twenty- 
second” shall be replaced by “twenty-sixth”. 
ARTICLE V 
In Article XII, paragraph 4 of the Con- 
vention, “twenty-two” shall be replaced by 
“twenty-six”. 
ARTICLE VI 


1. This Protocol shall be subject to ratifi- 
cation or acceptance. Instruments of ratifi- 
cation or acceptance shall be deposited with 
the Government of the United States of 
America as soon as possible. 

2. A signatory Government which intends 
to ratify or accept this Protocol, may notify 
the Government of the United States of 
America that it will apply this Protocol pro- 
visionally in accordance with its laws and 
regulations pending fulfillment of domestic 
constitutional requirements for ratification 
or acceptance. 

3. The Government of the United States 
of America shall notify the other signatory 
Governments of ratifications or acceptances 
deposited and of notifications of provisional 
application made. 

4. This Protocol shall enter into force pro- 
visionally on the date on which instruments 
of ratification or acceptance have been de- 
posited or the notifications of provisional ap- 
plication as referred to in paragraph 2 above 
have been made by all the signatory Govern- 
ments. It shall continue in force provisionally 
until the date on which it enters into force 
definitively in accordance with the provi- 
sions of paragraph 5. 

5. This Protocol shall enter into force de- 
finitively on the date on which instruments 
of ratification or acceptance have been de- 
posited by all the signatory Governments. 

6. The original of this Protocol shall be 
deposited with the Government of the United 
States of America, which shall communicate 
certified copies thereof to each of the Gov- 
ernments signatory to this Protocol. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the undersigned, be- 
ing duly authorized by their respective Gov- 
ernments, have signed this Protocol. 

Done at Washington, this fourteenth day 
of October, nineteen hundred and eighty, 
in the English, French, Japanese, and Rus- 
sian languages, each text equally authentic. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the protocol will be considered 
to have passed through its various parlia- 
mentary stages up to and including the 
presentation of the resolution of ratifica- 
tion, which the clerk will state. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to the ratification of the 
Protocol Amending the Interim Convention 
on Conservation of North Pacific Fur Seals, 
between the United States, Canada, Japan, 
and the Soviet Union, signed at Washington 
on October 14, 1980. (Executive S, 96th 
Congress, second session) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 
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Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Alaska suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum? 

Mr. STEVENS. I do. 

‘ The PRESIDING OFFICER. On whose 
ime? 

Mr. STEVENS. Equally divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

* bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

RECESS UNTIL 11 A.M. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate stand 
in recess until 11 a.m. today. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 10:34 a.m., recessed until 11 a.m.; 
whereupon, the Senate reassembled when 
called to order by the Presiding Officer 
(Mr. ARMSTRONG). 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, today the 
Senate will consider the protocol amend- 
ing the Interim Convention on the Con- 
servation of North Pacific Fur Seals. The 
Interim Convention was signed in 1957 by 
the United States, Japan, Canada, and 
the Soviet Union. It replaced an earlier 
treaty dating back to 1911. The 1980 pro- 
tocol would extend the Interim Conven- 
tion by an additional 4 years. 

The dual purpose of the protocol, as of 
the Interim Convention, is to continue 
the prohibition now being observed by 
the four governments party to the con- 
vention with respect to pelagic or high 
seas sealing, and to provide a joint re- 
search program designed to furnish, as 
appropriate, sufficient factual data to 
conserve the fur seal herds of the North 
Pacific Ocean at a level of maximum sus- 
tainable productivity. 

The series of North Pacific fur seal 
treaties are heralded as the first conser- 
vation agreements entered into by the 
United States. There is widespread agree- 
ment that these treaties were responsible 
for saving the North Pacific seal from 
near extinction. 

In 1910, the Pribilof herds numbered 
only 200,000 animals. Since the original 
treaty came into force in 1912, the fur 
seal population has increased to at least 
1.7 million. The major reason for this 
increase was the agreement among the 
present nations of Canada, Japan, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and 
the United States to stop harvesting the 
seals at sea, and to limit land harvest to 
levels consistent with wildlife manage- 
ment principles. 

Pelagic sealing was a wasteful practice 
in that it had a high struck and lost ratio. 
Many more seals were lost from the pop- 
ulation than were actually retrieved in 
the harvest at sea. Pelagic sealing also 
took an inordinately high percentage of 
female seals, thus further reducing the 
breeding potential of this population. 

The Interim Convention provides for 
land harvests on the breeding islands of 
the northern fur seal by the United 
States and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, Canada, and Japan. Each re- 
ceive 15 percent of the sealskins taken in 
both harvests. The United States and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics each 
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retain 70 percent of their respective har- 
vest. 

As we all know, there has been a great 

deal of public outcry concerning the gov- 
ernment’s Pribilof program. Despite the 
protection that the Interim Convention 
provides the seal herds, many people be- 
lieve that the U.S. Government should 
not be in the business of killing marine 
mammals. 
During the consideration of the Pro- 
tocol, a reservation was offered by Sen- 
ator Dopp which would have directed the 
administration to reduce the fur seal 
harvest by 70 percent. This reservation 
was rejected by a vote of 6 to 9 on the 
grounds that: 

The seal herds are not endangered; 

The reservation would have an uncer- 
tain biological effect on the seal herds; 
and 

The reservation would have an adverse 
effect on the Aleut communities in 
Alaska. 

It is my understanding that Senator 
Levin was prepared to offer a similar 
reservation today—a reservation which 
would have been strongly opposed by 
Senators STEVENS and MURKOWSKI of 
Alaska, along with the majority of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

Therefore, I wish to complement Sen- 
ators Levin, STEVENS, and MURKOWSKI 
for their spirit of reasonableness and ac- 
commodation in reaching a compromise 
agreement. The compromise understand- 
ing will lay the groundwork for event- 
ual adjustments in the commercial har- 
vest of North Pacific fur seals based on 
sound scientific judgment. 

It will also provide a foundation for 
the eventual development of alternative 
sources of employment for the residents 
of the Pribilof Islands. 

I appreciate the efforts that were made 
in reaching this compromise and urge 
the Senate to grant its advice and con- 
sent to the ratification of the protocol, 
subject to the understanding proposed 
by Senators STEVENS, MURKOWSKI, and 
LEVIN. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 150 


Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I ask that 
the clerk read an amendment at the 
desk and I ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 


The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Michigan (Mr. LEVIN) 
proposes an unprinted amendment num- 
bered 150 to the text of the resolution of 
ratification: 


That the Senate advise and consent to 
the ratification of the Protocol Amending 
the Interim Convention on Conservation of 
North Pacific Fur Seals, Between the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and the Soviet Union, 
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signed at Washington, on October 14, 1980 
(Executive S, 96th Congress, 2nd Session), 
subject to the following—UNbDERSTANDING: 

It is the understanding of the Senate that 
appropriate studies shall be undertaken to 
(1) determine the fur seal feeding habits 
and food requirements and the at-sea migra- 
tion and distribution patterns of various 
age/sex classes of fur seals; (2) determine 
the impact of any possible adjustments in 
the size of the harvest on the Pribilof Island 
residents, the fur seal herd, and the Bering 
Ses ecosystem; (3) in consultation with the 
Aleuts, determine the impact of various 
mutually acceptable alternative sources of 
employment for Pribilof Island residents on 
those residents, the fur seal herd, and the 
Bering Sea ecosystem and possible means of 
promoting said sources of employment. The 
results of these studies shall be reported to 
the Congress by the Administration for re- 
ferral to the appropriate committees no later 
than March 1, 1984. 

Any alterations in the level of the annual 
commercial harvest of North Pacific fur seals 
should be consistent with the development 
of a stable, diversified and enduring economy 
for the Aleut residents of the Pribilof Islands. 
Accordingly, the Senate declares its interest 
in exploring the appropriateness of, among 
other possibilities, increasing Aleut control 
over operation of the harvest consistent with 
the terms of the Interim Convention. 

Furthermore, the Senate declares that: (1) 
the Secretary of State should continue to 
strive to conform the Interim Convention 
with the purposes and policies of the Marine 
Mammal Protection Act of 1972, as amended, 
and; (2) the United States may initiate 
adjustments in the harvest level or the U.S. 
share thereof providing any adjustments are 
in conformity with the terms of the Interim 
Convention, the health of the fur seal herd, 
and the rights of the Aleut people. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order of the Senate, the 
Senator from Michigan had been granted 
permission to offer two reservations. This 
is in the form of an understanding and 
would require unanimous consent. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be in order for 
the Senate to consider such understand- 


ing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. I make such request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alaska. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to the Senator from Michigan 
for the time he and his staff have spent 
working with me and Senator Murkow- 
SKI and our staffs to reach an accord on 
an understanding concerning the ratifi- 
cation of this convention. 

The Interim Convention on Conserva- 
tion of North Pacific Fur Seals has pro- 
tected the fur seal herd in the North 
Pacific for the past 24 years. It replaced 
an earlier convention which dates back 
to 1911. Under these two conventions, the 
North Pacific fur séal herd has grown 
in population over five-fold. 

Without this treaty, two of the four 
member nations of this convention have 
vowed to return to their pelagic sealing 
practices of the past. 

Rather than a well managed harvest 
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insuring population maintenance 
growth, this would lead to uncontrolled 
sealing on the high seas. Mr. President, 
such action would wreak a devastating 
impact on the fur seal population, and 
bring irreparable harm to the Aleut peo- 
ple in the Pribilofs. 

One of the most interesting studies I 
did in my legal career was to go back and 
trace the history of pelagic sealing in 
the case taken to the World Court con- 
cerning the actions of the United States 
and its effort to halt pelagic sealing. 

Mr. President, this protocol will allow 
continuation of a widely recognized suc- 
cessful conservation and management 
program in the Pribilofs. In addition, this 
harvest effort provides the major source 
of livelihood to the Aleut people. 

This treaty enforces a controlled and 
humane harvest that is restricted to the 
taking of bachelor male seals ensuring a 
growing and healthy breeding stock. 

Mr. President, I would like to clear up 
a point of misunderstanding about this 
harvest that bears consideration. Com- 
ments have been made to me in the past 
several weeks about the “inhumane harp 
seal killing in Alaska.” Such statements, 
although completely ignorant to the facts 
of this harvest, can be harmful. The 
Senator should take notice that the harp 
seal harvest in Canada is a totally dif- 
ferent matter from that before us to- 
day. The seal harvest in the Pribilofs is 
closely monitored and controlled by the 
Federal Government. The fivefold in- 
crease in the fur seal population attests 
to the great success of this management 
effort. 

Mr. President, I intend to support the 
understanding that Senator Levin has 
introduced. I am happy to yield to my 
colleague from Alaska at this point. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
appreciate my colleague, the senior Sen- 
ator from Alaska, yielding me this time. 

I would also like to commend the Sen- 
ator from Michigan for working so dili- 
gently in resolving what has amounted 
to an amendment to the text of the reso- 
lution for ratification. 


Mr. President, today the Senate is 
considering the resolution for ratifica- 
tion of the Interim Convention on Con- 
servation of the North Pacific Fur Seal. 
I think it is interesting to note that 
the National Audubon Society consid- 
ers—and I quote: 

The response of the northern fur seal popu- 
lation to the protection on the high seas, 
and the controlled harvest in the Pribilof 
Islands, required by the provisions of the 
1911 convention between and among the 
United States, Canada, Japan, and the Soviet 
Union, to be one of the outstanding wildlife 
conversation success stories of the last seven 
decades. 


I have also, as have the rest of my 
colleagues, received confirmation of the 
Sierra Club’s support of the continuation 
of the convention as negotiated. I will 
also add to the Recorp a letter from 
Secretary of State, Alexander Haig, sup- 
porting the convention as negotiated. 

Mr. President, I would like to com- 
mend the chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, Senator Percy, and 
the committee members for dealing with 
this measure in a timely manner. Mr. 
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President, the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee approved the continuation of the 
convention unamended, with a unani- 
mous vote of 15 to 0. The committee’s 
decision, made after hearing testimony 
from every concerned party interested 
in this convention bolsters the credibil- 
ity and value of the convention. 

As my colleague, Senator STEVENS, 
pointed out, when the convention went 
into effect in 1911, the North Pacific fur 
seal herd numbered approximately 
300,000. At that point, Mr. President, 
extinction seemed imminent. Today, 
with the help of the convention and 
controlled harvest, the herds are ap- 
proaching 2 million seals. The present 
count is approximately 1.7 million, to be 
exact. This type of biological rebound 
rarely occurs in our society today. Clear- 
ly, the convention which is responsible 
for this rebound should be continued. 

Mr. President, there has been some 
confusion on the Pribilof Island fur seal 
harvest and I would again like to echo 
the comments of my colleague, the senior 
Senator from Alaska. The harvest taking 
place in my home State does not involve 
any taking of females or baby seals. This 
type of harvesting is strictly forbidden. 
The only seals that are taken are the 
excess bachelor male seals that are not 
able to be involved in the reproductive 
process of the rookery. The harp seal 
harvest in Canada has no relation what- 
soever to the fur seal herd in the Pribilof 
Islands. 

Mr. President, I support the further 
study of the Bering Sea ecosystem to 
more fully understand the effect of the 
North Pacific fur seals. The studies cur- 
rently being carried out by our Govern- 
ment should continue and be extended as 
necessary. Without these crucial studies 
we will not be able to ascertain the 
healthy level of the fur seal herd. 

Mr. President, in summary—I urge the 
Senate to ratify this treaty as a wise and 
effective means of managing the fur seal 
herd. It has the unanimous support of 
the Foreign Relations Committee. If we 
were not to continue this sound wildlife 
management vehicle, we will surely be 
endangering the North Pacific fur seal 
herd as well as adversely affecting the 
socioeconomic status of the Pribilof Is- 
land people. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that several supporting documents 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran COLLEAGUE: Several weeks ago, the 
Foreign Relations Committee approved an 
extension of the Interim Convention on the 
Conservation of North Pacific Fur Seals by 
@ 15-0 vote, after turning back a proposed 
reservation directing the United States to re- 
negotiate the Convention. The purpose of 
renegotiation would have been the reduction 
in the harvest of fur seals by the United 
States and would amount to a “rejection of 
the protocol we have proposed for ratifica- 
tion”, according to the State Department. 

Ratification of the Convention by the Sen- 
ate ts of great importance to Alaska and to 
the effective management of the fur seal 
herd, and we urge you to reject any effort on 
the floor to require renegotiation. 
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The North Pacific Fur Seal harvest has been 
identified as one of the most successful con- 
servation and wildlife management 
in the world. In 1912, before the Convention 
was in place, the herd numbered about 300,- 
000 but today it is about 1.7 million animals. 
The annual U.S. harvest takes place only on 
the Pribilof Islands, by the Pribilof people, 
who have been carrying out this harvest for 
years. No pups or females are taken, only 
bachelor male seals. This harvest should not 
be confused with the Canadian harp seal har- 
vest that has engendered much emotional 
publicity. 

In the absence of a treaty the fur seal herd 
would be greatly endangered. The treaty pro- 
hibits pelagic sealing, which is the taking of 
seals at sea. This type of harvesting is harm- 
ful because it is unregulated and results in 
many wasteful killings since many seals killed 
in this manner are unretrievable. 

Both the Sierra Club and the National 
Audubon Society have supported this treaty. 
And the Administration remains committed 
to it. We have included copies of letters set- 
ting forth this support for your information. 

We would be happy to respond to any ques- 
tions you may have about the fur seal con- 
vention and hope that you agree that it is 
appropriate to ratify it for another four years. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK H. MURKOWSKI, 
TED STEVENS, 
U.S. Senators. 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, 
Washington, D.C., March 15, 1981. 
Hon. CHARLES H. PERCY, 
Chairman Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: The National Audu- 
bon Society wishes to comment on pro- 
posed renegotiation of the 1911 international 
convention to conserve northern fur seals on 
the Pribilof Islands, Alaska. We strongly sup- 
port renegotiation of said convention snd 
commend you and your committee for ad- 
dressing this important issue in interna- 
tional wildlife conservation. 

I can summarize our principal points as 
follows: 

(a) National Audubon considers the re- 
spone of the northern fur seal population 
to the protection on the high seas, and the 
controlled harvest in the Pribilof Islands, 
required by the provisions of the 1911 Con- 
vention between and among the United 
States, Canada, Japan and the Soviet Union, 
to be one of the outstanding wildlife con- 
servation success stories of the last seven 
decades; 

(b) We oppose the resumption of pelagic 
sealing that could occur if the present con- 
vention is not renegotiated and, therefore, 
strongly oppose termination of the con- 
vention; 

(c) We have a deep concern that renego- 
tiation of the international convention 
should assure that the interests both of the 
northern fur seal and of the Native peoples 
on the Pribilofs, who obtain part of their 
livelihood through participation in the care- 
fully controlled harvest of surplus 3-to-6- 
year-old bachelor males, are fully protected; 
and 

(d) We support intensified research to 
learn more of fur seal population dynamics 
and behavior and to better assure that the 
most humane means of harvesting the bach- 

males is being applied. 
N Chairman, . it is incontrovertible 
that the northern fur seal population had 
sunk to dangerously low levels by the turn 
of the century, that it was still declining 
when the Convention was signed, that the 
Convention was intended to bring an end 
to pelagic sealing, that it did so, and that 
the fur seal population has rebounded as & 
ult. 
a present harvest is well designed to 
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take only surplus males. If pelagic sealing 
were to be resumed, there is no way to limit 
the harvest at sea to only bachelor males, 
no practical way to limit the total take. 
Thus we would be returning to indiscrimi- 
nate harvesting, including the taking of 
pregnant females and pups (juveniles of 
the year). If pelagic sealing were to be re- 
sumed, we would also have great difficulty 
administering any kind of controlled har- 
vest, since pelagic sealing goes on simul- 
taneously, well out at sea, and we could not 
ensure that the number taken in any one 
year was not in excess of the population 
surplus. The seals’ migrations take them far 
beyond the 200-mile zone. 

In addition to the need for treaty protec- 
tion of the seal population, there is a most 
serious need to provide greater long term 
protection to the marine environment of the 
Bering Sea and to the nationally and inter- 
nationally significant marine bird colonies on 
the Pribilof islands. A first step has been the 
inclusion of critical portions of the Pribilofs 
in the Alaska Maritime National Wildlife 
Refuge created by the Alaska National In- 
terest Lands Conservation Act of 1980. 

We urge your Committee to explore ways 
in which existing international agreements 
can be strengthened, and new agreements 
forged with Pacific rim countries, to better 
protect marine waters of the Bering Sea 
from dangerous pollution and overutilization 
of resources, particularly fish on which 
marine birds and mammals rely for suste- 
nance. These are by far the more serious 
threats to the future welfare of fur seals, as 
well as of other marine mammals and of 
seabirds. 

I'd appreciate your including this letter 
in the hearing record on the fur seal treaty. 
This is a very important conservation issue, 
and we shall welcome further opportunity 
to help see it resolved in the best interests 
of all concerned nations, the proud people 
of the Pribilof Islands, and the fur seals. 

Sincerely, 
Exvis J. STAHR, 
Senior Counselor. 
SIERRA CLUB, 
Washington, D.C., May 12, 1981. 
MEMBERS, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MEMBERS: The Sierra Club endorses 
a four year continuation of the International 
Fur Seal Treaty, as negotiated, and would 
appreciate your support on this matter. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN A. McComas, 
Director of Operations. 


RESOLUTION No. 2 


The Sierra Club Alaska Chapter Conserva- 
tion Committee requests the Alaska Chapter 
to adopt the following: 

Whereas, under the Interim Convention on 
Conservation of North Pacific Fur Seals, the 
Pribilof Islands’ fur seal harvest has been 
well-managed for many years, and 

Whereas, the Native subsistence use of the 
fur seals under this management has been 
successful both for the Native population and 
for the continued viability of the fur seal 
population, and 

Whereas, abolition or non-renewal of the 
Convention would allow resumption of the 
pelagic harvest of the fur seals, which was 
a major cause of the fur seals’ population 
decline prior to the Convention, thereby en- 
dangering both the species’ survival and the 
Native subsistence culture. 

Be it resolved that the Alaska Chapter of 
the Sierra Club supports the renewal of the 
Interim Convention on Conservation of 
North Pacific Pur Seals and supports the 
humane harvesting of the seals by the Pribi- 
lof Islanders as guided by the Convention. 
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Note to Sierra Club Board of Directors: 

This resolution was adopted by the Alaska 
Chapter Conservation Committee on Novem- 
ber 18, 1979, Lin Sonnenberg, Chair, at Fair- 
banks, Alaska. 

The resolution was endorsed by the Alaska 
Chapter at Anchorage, Alaska, on January 
14, 1980, to be forwarded to the National 
Wildlife Committee and Board of Directors. 

JAMES K. BARNETT, 
Alaska Chapter Chairman. 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., May 11, 1981. 
Hon. CHARLES H. PERCY, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear MR. CHARMAN: The Protocol amend- 
ing the Interim Convention on Conservation 
on North Pacific Fur Seals, was signed by 
the United States on October 14, 1980 and 
will come before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee for approval on May 12, 1981. 

The Protocol extends the Convention for 
four years. The Convention has been in force 
since 1957, replacing a 1911 agreement, and 
provides for the protection and management 
of North Pacific Fur Seal stocks. We believe 
these agreements have served both our con- 
servation and economic objectives. Under 
these agreements, the seal population has 
grown from 300,000 animals around the turn 
of the century to about 1.7 million at the 
present time. Further, the Convention pro- 
hibits killing seals at sea, a major cause 
of the earlier depletion. Lastly, the Aleut 
people on the Pribilof Islands have continued 
hunting seals under these agreements as they 
have done since the 1700's; sealing is part 
of their tradition and provides a subsistence 
harvest and a major source of their income. 
Furthermore, I understand the harvesting is 
conducted as humanely as possible. 

A reservation has been proposed which 
directs the administration to renegotiate the 
Convention to allow the United States to re- 
duce its harvest by approximately 70 percent. 
This reduction would purportedly allow the 
United States to continue its international 
obligations to Japan and Canada while fore- 
going its own harvest. It is our view that 
such an amendment is contrary to the intent 
of the Convention and runs counter to the 
will of other party members, which expect 
the U.S. to harvest a level of seals agreed 
upon under the terms of the Convention. 
The reservation is without scientific justifi- 
cation, and Department of Commerce scien- 
tists fear such precipitous action could have 
unforeseen effects on the fur seal stocks. 
Also such a proposal does not address the 
issue of the native subsistence harvest, nor 
the effects such a reduction would have on 
their lives. 

I want to affirm the support of the Admin- 
istration for the Protocol as negotiated and 
signed by the United States in October of 
last year, and my personal commitment to 
its objectives. 

Sincerely, 
ALEXANDER M. Hata, Jr. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that shortly debate on this treaty 
will conclude and almost certainly before 
the time allocated under the order has 
been utilized. I believe the unanimous 
consent request I am about to put has 
been cleared by the distinguished as- 
sistant leader, by all Members on this 
side, including the junior Senator from 
Alaska, and by the minority leader and 
Members on his side, as well, including 
the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the vote on the treaty occur 
at 12:30 p.m. today. I further ask unani- 
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mous consent, Mr. President, and I un- 
derstand this has been cleared, as well— 
that immediately after the vote on the 
treaty a vote occur on the confirmation 
of Myer Rashish, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be Under Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs, without an inter- 
vening period, and that that rollcall vote 
be a 10-minute vote. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object, 
and I do not think I will object, as I 
understand the circumstances, they are 
as follows: 

A vote, without such an agreement, 
would probably occur shortly. I have a 
Member who would like to have the vote 
at 1:30 p.m. today. I have a Member or 
Members who would not make the vote 
if it were delayed beyond 12:30. So, being 
between a rock and a hard place as I 
have explained it, I think it is best for 
us to accede to the request. 

Otherwise, the vote would occur now 
and my Member who would otherwise 
lose a vote by not being able to be here 
by 12:30 and would not be here until 1:30 
would lose in any event. 

Having made that statement for the 
record, Mr. President, I have no ob- 
jection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the majority 
leader? Hearing none, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
all Senators. I especially thank the mi- 
nority leader. I would point out to him 
that it is my understanding that the 
Senators from Alaska and the Senator 
from Michigan and others have worked 
so well together in compromise that, in- 
deed, the unanimous-consent agreement 
which was entered into earlier, which 
would provide for approximately 8 hours 
of debate, has now resolved itself to the 
place where we will vote momentarily 
were it not for this agreement. 

The minority leader is absolutely cor- 
rect. I believe the 12:30 agreement is the 
best accommodation on both sides. 

Mr. STEVENS. If the majority leader 
will yield, I want to be sure that we are 
consistent with the understanding we 
have had with our friend from Michigan. 
His understanding is in the nature of an 
amendment to the resolution of ratifi- 
cation. I might inquire if the Senator 
from Michigan wants a vote on the adop- 
tion of that by rollcall. 

Mr. LEVIN. That will not be neces- 


sary. 

Mr. STEVENS. So we can adopt that 
by voice vote and then vote on the treaty. 
I thank the Senator. 

I am mindful of what he told me 
about the old bulls from Alaska. We have 
been involved in a reproductive process 
here today. I am pleased to continue to 
be involved in that personally. 

Mr. BAKER. I know that is a matter 
of great interest to the distinguished 
Senator from Alaska, speaking of old 
bulls, because I understand he is an ex- 
pectant father. 

Mr. STEVENS. That is right. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, first of all 


I want to thank my colleagues from Alas- 
ka, Senators STEVENS and MURKOWSKI, 


for their cooperation and hard work in 
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trying to achieve a conclusion to this 
very, very difficult issue and very emo- 
tional issue. 

I also want to pay a special tribute to 
Senator Dopp. When the convention 
came before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee earlier this year, he put forth a 
tremendous effort and offered a reserva- 
tion to the convention that was aimed at 
stopping a major portion of the annual 
slaughter of the North Pacific fur seals. 
The American people were extraordi- 
narily well served by his efforts and I 
am personally indebted to him. 

I think my friends know how I feel 
about this issue. I feel strongly that each 
year the taxpayers are spending over $3 
million to subsidize and operate a 
slaughter of 25,000 North Pacific fur 
seals, which no longer serves a legitimate 
purpose. The question, of course, that I, 
and those who take a similar position, 
face is how we can look at alternatives 
to this procedure. 

Mr. President, the critical parts of this 
amendment to me, in terms of achieving 
the goal that I seek are really twofold. 

First is the provision in the under- 
standing that states that we will look at 
other means of promoting other mutu- 
ally acceptable sources of employment 
for the Aleuts. 

This is critical because unless the 
Aleuts have other employment, the pres- 
sure to take seals is going to continue. 
Indeed, even if there is other employ- 
ment, the taking of seals may continue, 
but there is going to be less pressure to 
do so. 

That is why the search for other 
means of employment, including the 
fishing alternative and the alternative 
involving tourism of a bird rookery 
which exists on those islands, are im- 
portant alternatives. That is why other 
efforts are being made in this Congress, 
indeed today on the House side, to pro- 
vide commitments to the Aleuts which 
will help develop those alternatives. 

Both of those alternatives are ab- 
solutely essential if we are going to take 
pressure off the slaughter of the seals. 
That is why that provision in the first 
paragraph of the understanding, that in 
consultation with the Aleuts we are go- 
ing to determine the impact of various 
mutually acceptable alternative sources 
of employment for those residents, is 
such an important provision, and why 
the language that we added, that we are 
also going to seek out possible means of 
promoting said sources of employment, 
is also important language. 

There is other language in here which 
I want to highlight briefly, and then the 
rest of the understanding, of course, will 
speak for itself, as indeed these provi- 
sions will. 

The other significant language, as far 
as our goals are concerned, is the 
declaration by the Senate that the 
United States may initiate adjustments 
in the harvest level or the U.S. share 
thereof, providing any adjustments are 
in conformity with the terms of the in- 
terim convention, the health of the fur 
seal herd, and the rights of the Aleut 
people. 

We believe that in this regard the 
statement of the Department of Com- 
merce in their final position paper and 
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discussion topics for the 1981 annual 
meeting of the North Pacific Fur Seal 
Commission, is important. That state- 
ment is that in their view the United 
States may forego annually all or a part 
of its share of the harvest. 

That continues to be the position of 
the Department of Commerce. It is a po- 
sition which, although not shared by 
the Secretary of State or the Department 
of State, is critical to our position that 
this amendment will allow the goal to be 
achieved which we seek to achieve, which 
is less pressure on the herds and the 
slaughter thereof. 

Mr. President, a number of organiza- 
tions have worked extremely hard to try 
to reduce and preferably eliminate the 
slaughter of these seals and the U.S. tax- 
payer subsidies for the slaughter of seals 
in Alaska. I want to mention some of 
those organizations. I cannot tell you 
that they are going to be satisfied with 
this understanding. 

I know that a number of them have 
great questions about it and probably 
will not be satisfied with it, while perhaps 
others will be satisfied. I want to men- 
tion for the Record the organization that 
have worked so hard to bring public 
pressure to bear on this issue: American 
Cetacean Society, American Littoral 
Society, American Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, the Center 
for Action on Endangered Species, Com- 
mittee for the Preservation of the Tule 
Ele, Connecticut Cetacean Society, De- 
fenders of Wildlife. Friends of the Sea 
Otter, Friends of Wildlife, Fund for Ani- 
mals, Greenpeace Foundation, Center for 
Environmental Education, Institute for 
Delphinid Research, International Dolp- 
hin Watch/USA, Let Live, Animal Pro- 
tection Institute of America, and People 
for the Ethical Treatment of Animals. 

One of the great leaders in this effort, 
of course, is the Humane Society of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, I began my study of 
this issue with the goal of producing leg- 
islation which would require us to end 
the Government subsidized slaughter of 
the North Pacific Fur Seal. That is not 
what this understanding provides. But 
what it does provide for is very signifi- 
cant. It allows the United States to re- 
duce that slaughter by as much as 70 
percent provided that such a reduction is 
consistent with the terms of the conven- 
tion, the health of the Fur Seals and the 
rights of the Aleut people of the Pribilof 
Islands. 

I believe that such a reduction can and 
should take place. To understand why 
I have reached that conclusion, it is nec- 
essary to look at the history of this con- 
vention. 

Year ago, when the Alaskan lands 
were under the control of Russia, the 
sealing industry constituted a thriving 
economic resource. Seal skins were in 
great demand. Throughout the world, 
nations actively competed for the right 
to kill seals off the Phibilof Islands in 
Alaska. 

In fact, it was to a significant degree 
the attractiveness of the sealing industry 
which motivated the decision of the 
United States to seek to buy Alaska. 

Once that land became one of our pos- 
sessions, however, we discovered that 
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the sealing industry was in danger. 
Other nations, in their search for seal 
skins had adopted, as a primary mode 
of hunting and killing seals, a practice 
called pelagic sealing. Pelagic sealing, 
the killing of seals in the open sea, 
threatened the very existence of the 
North Pacific fur seal herds. Inherent to 
the killing in open sea is the taking of 
a large number of females and pups. 
And, as a result of their deaths, the very 
survival of the herd was threatened. 


The United States, in an effort to end 
this threat, negotiated an agreement in 
1911 with the principle sealing nations— 
Japan and Great Britain and Russia—in 
which the United States and Russia 
guaranteed Great Britain and Japan a 
given number of fur seal skins if, in re- 
turn, they agreed to end the practice of 
pelagic sealing. They agreed and our cur- 
rent approach to the slaughter of the 
seals was initiated. 


Under this approach, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment hires 80 Aleut Natives of the 
Pribilof Islands to slaughter seals. For 
5 weeks a year, we spend over $400,000 
to have the kill seals and skin them. In 
addition to that $400,000, we also provide 
over $3 million as part of the Fur Seal 
Act of 1966, in direct subsidies which go 
to improving their living conditions, their 
housing and so on. 


But we subsidize more than the Aleuts. 
In return for the promises made by Ja- 
pan and now Canada not to kill seals of 
the open sea, we also give them title to 
30 percent of each year’s kill, 15 percent 
each. They contribute no money for the 
support of the Aleuts. They spend no 
money to pay their wages. All they do 
is promise not to kill seals on the open 
sea and, in return, receive 30 percent of 
— seal skins taken in the annual har- 
vest. 


Now in theory, this may all be defen- 
sible. Given the threat that Pelagic Seal- 
ing once represented to the continued 
existence of the herd, it sounds like it 
may make sense to make these kinds of 
expenditures in order to prevent their 
destruction. But the facts are that we no 
longer need the convention to prevent 
pelagic sealing. We no longer need to 
spend this money in order to protect this 
species. 

In 1976, we expanded our territorial 
claims from 3 nautical miles to 200 nau- 
tical miles. And with that expansion, the 
practice of pelagic sealing lost its eco- 
nomic viability. It simply is no longer 
profitable to do pelagic sealing because 
the North Pacific Fur Seals do not move 
in any large numbers outside of the 200 
mile limit. 

That was the conclusion of Sidney J. 
Holt, professor of environmental studies 
at the University of California Santa 
Cruz and former senior advisor on ma- 
rine affairs to the Department of fish- 
eries of the Food and Agriculture Orga- 
nization of the United Nations. He testi- 
fied before the House Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee in April, 1980 
and told them that it was his judgment 
that: 

Pelagic sealing, if conducted beyond the 
extended zones of national jurisdiction, 
would be prohibitively expenisve and techni- 
cally quite difficult. 
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That is why, even though they are not 
bound by the convention, other nations 
which could have a sealing industry do 
not kill North Pacific Fur Seals. The 
costs of trying to kill them outside the 
200 mile limit are simply too great. 

But we have retained the Interim Con- 
vention. We have continued to spend $3 
to $4 million of the taxpayer’s dollars 
each year in an effort to persuade the 
other signatory nations not to kill seals 
on the open sea—something they would 
be convinced of anyway by sheer eco- 
nomics. 

We have continued to slaughter tens 
of thousands of seals year after year un- 
der the illusion that somehow, as we beat 
them to death, we are saving them from 
a threat that no longer exists. 

Now Mr. President, I must confess that 
I have no love for the act of slaughtering 
seals. But I must also confess that I am 
not philosophically or morally opposed to 
such an act if I believed it was either 
necessary or economically defensible. 
But, as I have indicated, there is no 
“need” to kill seals in order to save them 
from a worse fate. 

And the plain truth is that this con- 
vention, and the subsidy it grants to the 
Aleuts and the other signatory parties, is 
the very antithesis of an economically 
defensible activity. 

In this age where so much attention is 
focused on the free market and removing 
Government subsidies from the private 
sector, this harvest—this slaughter—of 
marine mammals is made possible only 
through Government support. And that, 
Mr. President, is really what I find in- 
defensible. 

I could accept the killing of seals. I can 
accept continuing Government support 
programs to make the life of the Aleuts 
better. But I cannot accept the link be- 
tween the two. I cannot accept the fact 
that we subsidize Aleuts to kill seals and 
that only because of that subsidy are 
they being killed. 

As a nation we have condemned the 
Canadian slaughter of baby harp seals. 
As a body, the Senate has gone on record 
as opposing that slaughter. Yet this 
Nation and this Senate is engaged in an 
even more indefensible act when we sub- 
sidize the needless slaughter of 25,000 
North Pacific fur seals each year. 

There is no economic justification for 
that payment. 

There is no ecological rationale for 
that subsidy. 

And there is no moral defense for the 
killing we sanction through it. 

Mr. President, the understanding we 
are attaching to this protocol is designed 
to allow this U.S. Government-run and 
taxpayer-subsidized seal slaughter to be 
reduced in a reasonable and a fair way. 

As the understanding states, such a 
reduction can be initiated if it is con- 
sistent with the terms of the convention, 
the health of the herd and the rights of 
the Aleuts. I believe a reduction in the 
harvest of the U.S. share thereof would, 
in fact, be consistent with these three 
goals. Let me discuss each of them. 

There are approximately 80 Aleuts 
who we pay 5 week’s wages, $250,000, to 
run the slaughter. The understanding I 
offer allows for a gradual reduction. 
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If any reduction takes place, and as the 
reduction takes place, I believe that the 
Aleuts can develop a more diversified and 
viable economy; one which can become 
independent of the slaughter. The Aleuts 
are working now to develop such an 
alternative economy. 

They are engaged in a new commer- 
cial fishing venture which offers realistic 
and long-term employment opportuni- 
ties to their people and income to their 
community corporations. They are also 
taking steps to develop the other natural 
attractions of the Islands which will be 
the source of tourism, particularly the 
bird sanctuary which the Congress has 
already authorized and should soon fund. 

These and other activities are encour- 
aging signs of economic independence. 
They are signs which I believe the Con- 
gress ought to encourage and support. 
And I am certainly ready to pledge my 
cooperation in continuing efforts to im- 
prove the economy of the region. 

Other Members of Congress are also 
concerned about the Aleut community 
and are willing to support efforts to di- 
versify it. I again note a portion of a let- 
ter from Congressman REGULA of Ohio 
who wrote to the chairman of the House 
Interior Appropriations Subcommittee 
about this issue earlier this month: 

It is my understanding that the Aleuts in 
the Pribilofs have begun a small boat com- 
mercial fishery, which it is anticipated will, 
in combination with the Refuge and tourism, 
eventually replace harvesting seals as the 
primary source of employment on the 
Islands. The natives expect to utilize the 
monies received from the government in ex- 
change for these lands to further develop the 
commercial fisheries and the tourism indus- 
try. 

7 therefore recommend that Congress ap- 
propriate $7.5 million in fiscal year 1982’s 
budget to effectuate the contract which has 
been executed by the parties and previously 
ratified and authorized by act of Congress. 
With this money, and the establishment of 
the refuge, the Pribilof Aleuts will be able to 
develo? an economic basis. o'her than seal- 
ing. They will thus be able to continue as 
viable economic units when National Marine 
Fisheries Service completes phasing out its 
Pribilof Islands program. 

As it is my understanding that this con- 
tract is supported by all concerned groups 
it would make a great deal of sense to ap- 
propriate the funds, establish the Refuge and 
develop the alternative economy now. 

In that way, the Aleuts will have an oppor- 
tunity to establish profitable businesses 
based on foreseeable circumstances by the 
time the National Marine Fisheries Service 
phases out the services it provides on the 
islands. 

This confidence about the viability of 
more diversified economies is also shared 
by those most directly concerned with 
the welfare of the Aleuts. In a letter ad- 
dressed jointly to Senator STEVENS and 
myself, the attorney representing the 
Aleuts wrote that— 

With the assistance of the U.S. Govern- 
ment, my clients will take all reasonable 
steps to diversify the economy of the Pribilof 
Islands to the end that sealing is no longer 
tho principal source of employment. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of that letter ap- 
pear in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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SMITH & GRUENING, INC., 
Anchorage, Alaska. 

Hon. TED STEVENS, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Hon. CARL LEVIN, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR STEVENS AND SENATOR LEVIN: 
This letter is in response to your requests 
that I write a letter explaining my clients, 
The Tanadgusix Corporation and the St. 
George Tanaq Corporation, concurrence with 
the “Understanding” which will be included 
in the Resolution of Ratification of the In- 
terim Convention. 

My clients understand the philosophical 
opposition to the harvesting of the Northern 
Pacific Fur Seal by groups in the United 
States and the effect that this pressure has 
on future alterations of the harvest, or the 
Convention. We understand the pressure for 
a reduction by many of these groups. 

While my clients do not agree with thè 
position of these groups, or to an alteration 
in the harvest, they do recognize the need to 
diversify the economic base of the Pribilof 
Islands so that sealing is not the only source 
of employment on the islands. 

In that light, and as a result of the agree- 
ment of the Senate and others to take sig- 
nificant steps to provide the means of diver- 
sifying the economy, my clients agree to the 
Levin Understanding as an amendment to 
the Resolution of Ratification of the Interim 
Convention. 

We would expect that the future conduct 
of the harvest would be in accordance with 
the ecosystem research and based on sound 
scientific principles. With the assistance of 
the United States Government my clients will 
take all reasonable steps to diversify the 
economy of the Pribilof Islands to the end 
that sealing is no longer the principal source 
of employment, 

Sincerely, 
JOHN ANTHONY SMITH. 


Mr. LEVIN. There is, then, Mr. Presi- 
dent a significant body of opinion which 
suggests that a reduction of the har- 
vest or the U.S. share of that harvest 
can be accomplished in ways which are 
consistent with the needs of the Aleut 
residents of the Pribilof Islands. 

A second consideration involves the re- 
lationship between a reduction in the 
harvest and the terms of the convention. 
I believe that the understanding I am 
offering does not—does not—violate our 
commitment to provide a given percent- 
age of the skins to the Japanese or the 
Canadians, which amounted to 7,500 in 
1980. We would continue to kill a sig- 
nificant number of seals to meet that 
obligation. 

All my understanding provides is that 
we need not take those skins to which 
we are entitled, which amounted to 17,- 
000 in 1980—and we need not kill the 
seals which would have provided us with 
those skins. 

The Japanese and the Canadians still 
get the skins they were promised. Our 
contractual commitment to them is hon- 
ored for the life of the treaty. But we 
also, through this understanding, can 
honor another commitment: A commit- 
ment not to needlessly support the 
slaughter of intelligent animal life. 

I would advance three reasons to sup- 
port my claim that such a reduction is 
consistent with the convention. 

First, the Department of Commerce 
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believes that we already have—under the 
terms of the treaty—the right to uni- 
laterally decide what to do with our 
allotment of seals. We can decide to kill 
them or we can decide not to. As long 
as we supply 30 percent of the projected 
harvest to the Canadians and the Japa- 
nese, we have met the terms of the 
treaty. 

Let me quote the statement of the De- 
partment of Commerce on that issue. 
They said in their 1981 final position 
paper, and discussion topics for the 1981 
annual meeting of the North Pacific Fur 
Seal Commission: 

Should this issue be raised at the Commis- 
sion meeting, the U.S. response will state that 
our preliminary view remains that the United 
States may forego annually all or a part of 
its share of the harvest. Reduction of the 
harvest is not contemplated for 1981. 


This view has been reiterated as re- 
cently as June 8, 1981. Secretary of Com- 
merce, Malcolm Baldrige, in a letter to 
Mr. Roger Kindler of tne Humane So- 
ciety, wrote that: 

It is and has been our view that it may 
be possible for the United States to reduce 
its share of the harvest within the provi- 
sions of the interim convention on conser- 
vation of North Pacific Fur Seals. 


Second, those who suggest that such 
a reduction would violate the treaty de- 
pend on an objection raised to an earlier 
version of this reservation by the De- 
partment of State. Now, Mr. President, 
that objection really is not persuasive. 

The State Department comments on 
the earlier version of the reservation 
were not very precise. They wrote then 
that they believed the reservation was 
“contrary to the intent of the convention 
and * * * counter to the will of other 
party members.” 

Now Mr. President, I am getting used 
to dealing with State Department types 
and the language of diplomacy. They say 
that the reservation is contrary to the 
intent of the convention. But that does 
not mean that the reservation is a viola- 
tion of the terms of the agreement. 

I have been a lawyer long enough to 
know that there is a big difference be- 
tween behavior which is argued as being 
contrary to the intent of a contract and 
behavior which violates the terms of a 
contract. The State Department letter, 
then, is really rather mild—especially 
when contrasted with the clear position 
of the Department of Commerce. 

But finally, in terms of this question 
about whether or not the reservation vio- 
lates the terms of the convention, I think 
it is important to note that the State 
Department bases half its case not on the 
terms of the convention itself but rather 
on the will of the other party members 
and their fear that this reservation would 
be counter to that will. The point is, 
however, that to the best of this Sena- 
tor’s knowledge, this issue has never 
been directly negotiated with the other 
parties. It has, however, been discussed. 
Let me share with you the report of the 
5 of Commerce on this discus- 

on: 

During consultations with party govern- 
ments on the future of the Interim Conven- 


tion on Conservation of North Pacific Pur 
Seals in October, 1979, the United States 
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questioned party governments regarding 
whether or not any party may unilaterally 
forego its share of the commercial harvest. 
The party governments noted that such an 
interpretation of the Convention had never 
been contemplated, but did not initially op- 
pose this interpretation. 


And in the same vein, Mr. President, I 
fail to see how a decision by the United 
States not to take its full allotment of the 
harvest would violate the intent of the 
convention when the Department of 
Commerce, as one party to the negotia- 
tion of the convention, very explicitly 
has indicated that it was their intent all 
along to give the United States the option 
to take any portion of its allotted share 
of the harvest. 

It is not my intent, Mr. President, to 
violate the terms of the convention, It 
is simply my intent to allow the United 
States to exercise its rights under the 
terms of the convention and decline to 
kill or take the skins of all the seals to 
which it is entitled. 

Finally, Mr. President, this under- 
standing requires that any reduction be 
consistent with the health of the herd. 
I have already indicated that there is 
no threat of a return to pelagic sealing. 
And thus no threat from that quarter 
of the herd. 

But I have sometimes heard those who 
disagree with me claim that whether or 
not the slaughter is needed to prevent 
a return to pelagic sealing, it is needed 
to allow us to better manage the seal 
population and protect the other sea 
life—and the fishing industry which 
needs that sea life—in the region. 

I would begin by suggesting that there 
is at least something mildly presump- 
tuous about the claim that we need to 
kill seals in order to protect them—that 
mankind is in a better position to con- 
trol and balance nature than nature it- 
self. I find it hard to accept the claim 
that we need to kill seals in order to save 
them. 

The State Department also joins this 
argument and suggests that, as a result 
of the termination of the harvest at St. 
George Island, there may have been 
some damage done to the fur seal stock. 

They wrote that the termination of 
the harvest resulted in a reduction in 
the female and pup population for rea- 
sons not fully understood. 

Now that is an interesting argument in 
at least three senses. 

First, it is an admission that we do 
not fully understand the environmental 
forces which have caused this alleged 
shift in population. Given that uncer- 
tainty, I find it hard to understand the 
degree of confidence the Department has 
in the ecological effects it predicts would 
result from a termination of the slaugh- 
ter. 

Second, the termination of the harvest 
at St. George was done on an experi- 
mental basis—and that experiment is 
not yet concluded. To that extent the 
Department is certainly prejudging the 
results of its experiment and leaping to 
conclusions. 

And, third, I think that conclusion is at 
least mildly inconsistent with the fear 
that an end to the harvest would endan- 
ger the fishing industry by allowing the 
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fur seal population to grow and consume 
ever-increasing levels of commercially 
viable fish. How can a population that 
is arguably going to be reduced by the 
ending of the harvest at the same time 
develop an appetite voracious enough to 
increase its consumption of fish and en- 
danger that industry? I just do not see 
how it can happen. 

The argument that an end to the har- 
vest would upset nature’s balance or im- 
pact the commercial fishing industry is, 
then, one which simply does not have 
merit. 

Mr. President, let me conclude these 
remarks by emphasizing the main issues 
I have tried to raise. Essentially I am 
saying that this slaughter can be phased 
out without doing real damage to the 
herds, the Aleuts, the economy of the 
region, or the terms of the treaty. 

And, as importantly, I am saying that 
this slaughter should be phased out; it 
is economically inefficient and morally 
unacceptable. We should help the Aleuts. 
We can, if we need to, kill seals. But we 
cannot—and should not—needlessly 
continue a vicious circle in which we pay 
Aleuts to kill seals and we kill seals in 
order to have a reason to pay the Aleuts. 

This understanding allows us—if we 
have the wisdom to make it, as I believe 
we will—to reduce this slaughter and 
break out of this circle. 

We have an obligation, Mr. President, 
to treat this Earth and its resources with 
care and concern. We have an obligation 
to treat all creatures with compassion. 
And those are obligations which we have 
violated and will continue to violate if 
we perpetuate this needless and waste- 
ful slaughter. 

We can develop a diversified economy 
for the native population of the Pribilof 
Islands. We can honor our obligations to 
Japan and Canada. And we can do those 
things in ways which are consistent with 
environmental concerns and human 
compassion. 

And I believe that adoption of this 
understanding allows us to make prog- 
ress toward achieving those goals. 

Finally, Mr. President, let me close 
these remarks by paying a brief tribute 
to Jim Callow of my staff. He has worked 
long hours on this issue and his advice 
and counsel have proven to be invaluable 
to me in this effort. 

In the same way, I would like to ex- 
press my appreciation to Mr. Milton 
Kaufman of the Fund for Animals for 
his work in coordinating the involve- 
ment of the environmental community 
in this effort. 

And finally, I want to thank an old 
friend, Bill Broder, for his advice and 
counsel. His suggestions gave me the in- 
centive to carry on in this effort. 

Mr. President, again, I thank my col- 
leagues from Alaska. I think we have 
reached a conclusion here which allows 
us to move in the direction which I have 
indicated. 

At this time, Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to my friend from Rhode Island 
(Mr. PELL) whom we have named as a 
cosponsor of this amendment. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I thank my 
colleague from Michigan. 

Mr. President, I urge the Senate to 
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give its advice and consent to the 1980 
Protocol Amending the Interim Conven- 
tion on Conservation of North Pacific 
Fur Seals. The effect of the protocol is 
to extend for another 4 years the system 
of protection for and management of 
the North Pacific fur seal herd. 

The Interim Convention, which, in the 
present form, dates back to 1957 and, in 
an earlier form, to 1911, has been a 
model of successful cooperation in the 
protection and management of migrat- 
ing species. Under the convention, the 
nations without seal rookeries—Canada 
and Japan—share in the controlled har- 
vest of the nations with such rookeries— 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 
In return, all powers agree to forego the 
extremely wasteful practice of pelagic— 
high seas—sealing. Since 1911, the fur 
seal population on the U.S.-owned Pri- 
bilof islands, which are the major breed- 
ing grounds, has increased from 200,000 
to 1,250,000. 

The North Pacific Fur Seal Conven- 
tion, in spite of its past successes, cannot 
be an unchanging and unchangeable 
document. Circumstances have changed 
since the original agreement was nego- 
tiated in 1911, and indeed, have changed 
since the present convention was last 
extended in 1976. 

Two important changes deserve com- 
ment. First, sealskins are no longer in 
great demand and hence the harvest is 
no longer profitable. Since 1970, the total 
cost of managing the Pribilof island pro- 
gram has exceeded the revenue earned 
from sealskins. 

In 1979, expenditures exceeded re- 
ceipts by $3,335,789. Second, the adop- 
tion of the 200-mile fishing zone has 
brought much of the fur seal’s migration 
path under the provisions of the Marine 
Mammal Protection Act and, hence, has 
sharply reduced the potential damage of 
resumed pelagic sealing. 

In response to these changed circum- 
stances. I supported in committee a res- 
ervation offered by Senator Dopp to re- 
duce the harvest on U.S.-owned rook- 
eries by 70 percent by instructing the 
United States not to kill any of its quota. 
The Dodd reservation would have an- 
nually saved 19,000 seals from an un- 
economical and cruel slaughter. The res- 
ervation did not impinge on Canada’s 
and Japan’s share of the harvest and, 
hence, was entirely consistent with the 
terms of the Convention. Regrettably, 
the Dodd reservation was rejected by the 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

I am pleased, however, that a com- 
promise has been worked out between 
the Senators from Alaska and Michigan, 
and I look forward to supporting it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may need. It is my 
intention that we shall yield back the 
remainder of our time to my friend from 
Michigan, in a few minutes. 


Mr. President. I think it is important 
to call the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that this Interim Convention is in 
fact the Protocol Amending the Interim 
Convention on Conservation of North 
Pacific Fur Seals. It was submitted to 
the President on October 31, 1980, by our 
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former colleague, former Secretary of 
State Edmund Muskie. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter of submittal from the Department of 
State to the President of October 31, 
1980, be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, October 31, 1980. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I have the honor to sub- 
mit to you, with a view to transmittal to the 
Senate for advice and consent to ratification, 
the Protocol Amending the Interim Conven- 
tion on Conservation of North Pacific Fur 
Seals, between the United States, Canada, 
Japan, and the Soviet Union, signed at 
Washington, on October 14, 1980 (the Pro- 
tocol). 

The Interim Convention was signed in 
1957; it replaced an earlier convention on 
North Pacific fur seals dating back to 1911. 
Under the two conventions, the herds of fur 
seals have been protected and managed, and 
the population has increased from 300,000 
animals to approximately 1.7 million. The 
Interim Convention was extended in 1963 
and 1969. A 1976 Protocol further extended 
the Convention and amended it in order to 
provide greater protection for fur seals. This 
Protocol extends the Interim Convention for 
an additional four years, until 1984. It also 
refiects the four signatory nations’ recogni- 
tion of the extensions of fisheries jurisdic- 
tions which have occurred since the entry 
into force of the 1976 Protocol. 

The Interim Convention bans pelagic 
sealing, which United States scientists con- 
sider a wasteful method of harvesting seals. 
Should the Convention not be extended, the 
Japanese have indicated they would return to 
the practice. The Convention also allows the 
management of fur seal stocks throughout 
their range. Without it, the United States 
could manage fur seals within its fishery 
conservation zone, but would not have any 
means of control over taking outside the 
zone. In addition, the Convention allows the 
continuation of traditional Aleut harvesting 
of seals for subsistence. 

The Department of Commerce has drafted 
an environmental impact statement on the 
possibilities of renegotiating the Interim 
Convention and has concluded that a four- 
year extension of the present agreement is 
the course of action which will provide the 
best protection to North Pacific fur seals 
throughout their range. The Department of 
Commerce, which participated with the De- 
partment of State in the negotiation of this 
Protocol, concurs in the view that early rati- 
fication of the Protocol is most desirable. 
I recommend that the Protocol be trans- 
mitted to the Senate as soon as possible for 
its advice and consent to ratification. 

Respectfully submitted, 

EDMUND 8. MUSKIE. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, this is 
one of the most interesting records in 
history of an attempt to bring about the 
controlled utilization of a species. The 
activities of the United States com- 
menced following the purchase of Alaska 
from Russia. Prior to that time, the Rus- 
sians, who had discovered the Pribilofs 
in 1786, had initiated a very large seal- 
ing activity. The resource was practically 
annihilated by 1834 as the report of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
points out. The Russians then stopped 
the taking of femalés and the herds 
began to increase. 

By the time the United States pur- 
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chased Alaska, the Pribilof fur seal herd 
had been restored to about 2½ million, 
according to the records of that time. 
We are not certain how accurate that 
count was. 3 

In 1869, Congress set aside the Pribi- 
lofs as a special reservation for the 
seals, but did conduct sealing during the 
20-year period that followed under a 
leasing arrangement that allowed the 
take of about 2 million seal skins. By 
1910, only 200,000 seals were estimated 
to remain. 

In 1911, the first treaty was entered 
into between our Government and Ja- 
pan, Russian, and Great Britain acting 
on behalf of Canada. The success of this 
treaty has brought us to the point where 
there are now approximately 2 million 
seals. The estimate of the department 
was 1.7 million; I understand that is 
about 2 years old. 

We have discontinued the taking of 
fur seals on St. George in a controlled 
experiment that commenced in 1973. It 
was done with the full consent of the 
Pribilof people in consultation with the 
State of Alaska. 

In the last 7 years, there has been a 
rapid increase in the abundance of adult 
males and a decline in females and pups. 
It is obvious, I think, to anyone who has 
studied the past history of this treaty 
that the scientific management that has 
been applied to this fur seal herd has, in 
fact, revived it when it was close to ex- 
tinction in 1910. 

I believe that the State of Alaska and 
all Alaskans are most interested in se- 
curing the approval of the Senate for 
the extension of this treaty, primarily 
to assure that this species will be main- 
tained under scientific management 
principles. We believe that the history 
of this treaty demonstrates what we 
have tried to bring about in the man- 
agement of other species. It is to our sad 
regret that there are many who will not 
listen to us as we try to point out that 
other species could similarly be restored 
through scientific management. Unfor- 
tunately, we have a far different concept 
involved in the moratorium as far as 
ocean mammals are concerned right 
now. But this history demonstrates that 
when the welfare of the species is our 
first and foremost goal, the concept of 
scientific management does work. 

Mr. President, I want once again to go 
on record as stating unequivocally that I 
think that the history of this program 
demonstrates that those of ys who be- 
lieve that man has a role in assisting in 
the preservation of the species such as 
the fur seal and utilizing a portion of 
the harvest to benefit mankind, are on 
the right course as far as wildlife is con- 
cerned. Wildlife management, to me, is 
demonstrated in its finest form in con- 
nection with the history of the fur seal 
treaty. 

Mr. President, unless my friend seeks 
any more time, I am prepared to yield 
back the remainder of the time on our 
side. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the language offered by Senator 
Levin to the resolution ratifying the 1980 
Protocol Amending the Interim Conven- 
tion on Conservation of North Pacific 
Fur Seals. While the language now be- 
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fore the Senate stops short of ending the 
U.S. take of fur seals—and ending that 
take was the course I advocated as a 
member of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee—I believe this modification, 
agreed upon in a spirit of comity by 
Senator Levin and the distinguished as- 
sistant majority leader (Mr. STEVENS), 
represents a significant and hopeful step 
in how we view the fur seal harvest and 
the U.S. involvement in carrying out the 
terms of the treaty. 

I think it important to recognize that 
this language makes possible both a con- 
tinued stand by the United States 
against pelagic sealing—that is, killing 
seals on the high seas—as well as a Sen- 
ate directive to study fur seal feeding 
habits, food requirements, and migra- 
tion and distribution patterns, about 
which we now have insufficient informa- 
tion. We also recognize the need for al- 
ternatives to sealing for the inhabitants 
of the Pribilof Islands. And we further 
declare that the Secretary of State 
should continue efforts to conform the 
Interim Convention with the purposes 
and policies of the Marine Mammal Pro- 
tection Act, and we reiterate the right 
to adjust the U.S. share of the annual 
fur seal harvest. 

Mr. President, I look forward to the 
day when we end U.S. involvement in 
the fur seal hunt. I believe that taxpay- 
er-subsidized seal hunts are inconsistent 
with the wishes of a majority of Ameri- 
cans. Each year, Members of Congress 
are bombarded with communications 
from their constituents in specific refer- 
ence to the Canadian harp seal hunts 
carried out under sanctions of that Gov- 
ernment. More Americans are becoming 
aware that in the case of the fur seal, 
the United States not only sanctions, 
but pays for a similar slaughter—with 
taxpayers’ money—over which our Gov- 
ernment has direct control. 

Let me say, Mr. President, that I be- 
lieve conducting this hunt is an interna- 
tional embarassment to the United 
States. It clearly lowers our credibility 
when we push for abolition of other seal 
hunts—which we do—and where extinc- 
tion is a far more imminent threat. 


I would also point out that the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations has 
previously expressed its concern about 
continuing the treaty without modifica- 
tion. In our 1976 report on the treaty, 
the committee pointed out that with the 
extension of U.S. jurisdiction out to 200 
miles, it was unclear how much pelagic 
sealing other nations could undertake 
effectively. The committee urged the 
State Department to undertake a study 
of the situation and the possibility of 
negotiating a bilateral agreement with 
Canada on pelagic sealing which might 
be preferable to the present convention. 
In that report, the committee clearly im- 
plied that alternative means to conserve 
fur seals might be found. 

Four years later, we find ourselves in 
the same quandary that faced us then, 
and I feel uncomfortable continuing this 
same arrangement for an additional 4 
years without at least some indication 
by the Senate that we must make prog- 
ress toward an alternative to the killing 
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of fur seals as an economic base for the 
Aleuts. 

Mr. President, I believe the under- 
standing Senators have reached on this 
issue offers much to alleviate the con- 
cerns expressed by me and by other Sen- 
ators on the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. I support the language now before 
the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
additional views of Senators on the For- 
eign Relations Committee in which we 
discuss the reasons for our support of the 
original reservation specifying an end to 
the U.S. take of fur seals. The views 
provide background to the discussion 
here today. 

There being no objection, the addi- 
tional views were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

ADDITIONAL VIEWS OF SENATORS PELL, BIDEN, 

SARBANES, ZORINSKY, CRANSTON, AND 

Dopp 


During Committee consideration of the 
Protocol Amending the Interim Convention 
on Conservation of North Pacific Fur Seals, 
Senator Dodd offered the following 
reservation: 

“It is the position of the United States 
that the United States is not obligated to 
harvest any of the quota of North Pacific Fur 
Seals assigned to the United States under the 
terms of the Interim Convention on Conser- 
vation of North Pacific Fur Seals. Approval of 
this Protocol is subject to the condition 
that the United States not harvest any of its 
quota of fur seals after January 1, 1981. The 
Senate directs the Administration to negoti- 
ate an arrangement with Canada and Japan 
so that Canada and Japan will receive seal- 
skins as provided under the terms of Article 
IX of the Interim Convention on Conserva- 
tion of North Pacific Fur Seals, except that 
the total number of sealskins provided an- 
nually to Canada and Japan shall be no 
greater in number than the number they 
would have received if the United States har- 
vested its quota.” 

This reservation, which we supported, is 
similar to one suggested by Senator Levin in 
a letter to Committee Members (see appen- 
dix). The reservation requires the United 
States, as a condition of extending the In- 
terim Convention on Conservation of North 
Pacific Fur Seals, to forgo harvesting its 70 
percent share of the annual seal kill on the 
Pribilof Islands. The effect of the reservation 
would be to reduce the annual seal kill on 
the Pribilofs from the present level of 26,000 
to approximately 7,800. We believe a United 
States decision not to harvest its quota of 
seals is entirely consistent with our obliga- 
tions under the Interim Convention. 

We believe United States participation in 
the annual seal kill is economically unsound, 
is inconsistent with the management and 
conservation criteria contained in the Ma- 
rine Mammal Protection Act of 1972, and 
serves to undermine efforts to persuade other 
countries to better protect marine mammals. 
The Pribilof Island rookeries. which are 
home to approximately 1,250,000 of the esti- 
mated 1,750,000 North Pacific Fur Seals, are 
administered as a commercial venture by the 
Department of Commerce. In 1979 the De- 
partment of Commerce spent $4,208,600 on 
the Pribilof Island program, of which $444,- 
000 were direct expenditures on fur seal 
harvesting and processing. While receipts 
from sealskins ($842,811) do cover direct 
costs, they are how far short of covering 
program costs. (By contrast, in 1960 seal- 
skins earned $3,220,405 while total program 
costs were only $1,720,402). Thus, at least 
indirectly, U.S. taxpayers are subsidizing the 
price of fur coats. 
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The Marine Mammal Protection Act of 
1972 establishes strong standards for pro- 
tecting and managing marine mammal pop- 
ulations. Were the management goals of this 
law—i.e., the goal of maintaining the species 
at optimum sustainable population—applied 
to the Pribilof Island rookeries, there would 
be no harvest. By eliminating the United 
States share of the harvest, we will be fol- 
lowing management and conservation prac- 
tices more in line with the objectives set out 
by Congress in the Marine Mammal Protec- 
tion Act. 

We share the concern of many Americans 
over the killing of whales and harp seals. 
United States Government participation in 
the seal kill on the Pribilofs strikes us as in- 
consistent with public and governmental 
goals in marine mammal protection and cer- 
tainly weakens our ability to influence other 
nations. 

In its comment on the proposed reserva- 
tion, the State Department said it “appears 
to be, in effect, a rejection of the Protocol 
we have proposed for ratification.” We 
strongly disagree. The Convention is a com- 
mercial arrangement allowing the parties 
without rookeries (Canada and Japan) a 
share of the land harvest in return for a pro- 
hibition on pelagic sealing. Nowhere in the 
text of the Convention is the United States 
required to harvest its quota and the pro- 
posed reservation explicitly protects the 
right of the treaty partners to their share. 

Furthermore, we note the United States 
government has stated, both in the Septem- 
ber 1980 Final Environmental Impact State- 
ment and the Final Position Paper for the 
April 1981 annual meeting of the North 
Pacific Fur Seals Commission, its preliminary 
view that the United States may forego all 
or part of its share of the harvest under the 
terms of the present Convention. The other 
governments, when questioned on this posi- 
tion, did not object. 


We recognize the economic hardships fac- 
ing the Aleut peoples of the Pribilof Islands, 
and are concerned about their economic 
well-being. The Aleuts are a strong and 
proud people with a long heritage, who have 
endured a great deal of economic uncertain- 
ty. Their fate, now and in the past, has been 
linked to commercial sealing on their is- 
lands. However, this no longer needs to be 
the case. 


Alternative employment opportunities do 
exist. The rich fisheries of the Bering Sea 
and the tourist attraction of the soon-to-be 
established Wildlife Refuge for birds can 
form the basis for a diversified and enduring 
economy. 

We recognize that, even with a reduction 
in the seal harvest, Federal expenditures will 
be essential to provide the Aleuts with nec- 
essary services. We do believe that the al- 
ternative economies described above provide 
greater prospects for economic independence 
than the seal harvest. We hope the State of 
Alaska and the Federal Government will 
work with the Aleuts to achieve this inde- 
pendence, 

Although the proposed reservation was 
not accepted by the Committee, we never- 
theless supported the Convention of final 
passage. We believe that resumed pelagic seal- 
ing poses a potentially greater risk to the 
seal populations than the current harvest. 
We note, however, that the 200-mile fish- 
erles zone provide greater protection to the 
North Pacific Fur Seals than that which ex- 
isted at the time of the previous extension 
of the Interim Convention in 1976, Prior to 
renewal of the Convention in 1984, we re- 
quest the Administration provide data on 
the economic prospects for pelagic sealing 
outside the 200-mile limit. We also urge the 
Administration to negotiate with our treaty 
partners for a reduction in the annual seal 
harvest. 
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Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I am pre- 
pared to yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

Before doing so, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the name of Senator from 
California (Mr. CRANSTON) be listed as a 
cosponsor of this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. STEVENS. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time, and ask that the 
amendment of the Senator from Michi- 
gan be considered at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Michigan (UP No. 150). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the resolution 
of ratification, as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I rise to 
support the protocol amending the In- 
terim Convention on Conservation of 
North Pacific Fur Seals, a treaty which 
has been in force since 1957. Its ratifica- 
tion will certainly lead to continued pro- 
tection for the fur seals of the Pribilof 
Islands. 

In the past, I have been a strong advo- 
cate of bringing some sensibility to the 
Pribilof seal harvest program and it is 
with this in mind that I endorse the pro- 
tocol as amended by Senator Levin. 

What Senator LEV has proposed is 
to begin the slow process of getting the 
Federal Government out of subsidizing 
the fur seal harvest while still maintain- 
ing and strengthening our country’s com- 
mitment to conducting the harvest in 
a humane fashion. 

This proposal would direct appropriate 
studies to be undertaken in order to ex- 
amine the effects of possible changes in 
the harvest of the Pribilof residents, the 
ecosystem, the Aleutian economy, and 
the fur seals themseves. I cannot em- 
phasize enough the importance of add- 
ing substantive studies and useful data 
to the fur seal debate. We need to have 
some scientific basis on which to make 
decisions affecting the Pribilof Islands, 
its people, and the fur seals. 

Four years ago, the Senate faced this 
same issue on the Interim Convention. 
Then, as now, insufficient information 
existed on the effects of proposed 
changes to the treaty. If we expect to 
make any reasonable modifications to 
the treaty, we simply must have this 
information. 

The Interim Convention has been re- 
sponsible for much of the resurgence in 
fur seal herds over the last 70 years. Our 
Nation and the other members of the 
Interim Convention have a right to be 
proud of this cooperative accomplish- 
ment. 

However, the United States has an 
obligation to see that the harvest is con- 
ducted humanely under the protection of 
the Marine Mammal Protection Act of 
1972. We owe it to ourselves to encourage 
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Japan, Canada, and the Soviet Union to 
comply with the principles of conserva- 
tion and humane treatment of animals 
which this landmark law mandates. 

Furthermore, the subsidization of the 
seal harvest by the Federal Government 
is a national embarressment. During this 
period of budgetary austerity in our 
Government, we must make every effort 
to stop wasteful and unnecessary ex- 
penditures. 

I am well aware of the importance of 
the seal harvest to the lives and the econ- 
omy of the Aleuts and I would not pro- 
pose to radically alter a tradition which 
is several hundred years old. However, 
the Federal Government cannot con- 
tinue its financial support for this har- 
vest. Our Government cannot afford it 
and the taxpayers will not stand for it. 

The Prilibof seals are one of our Na- 
tion’s great natural resources. We do 
have a responsibility for their continued 
well-being and protection. I look forward 
to the results of scientific studies on this 
region and the fur seals and to a rapid 
yet effective resolution of this problem. 

RECESS UNTIL 12:25 P.M. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
stand in recess until 12:25 p.m. today. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 11:50 a.m., recessed until 12:25 p. m.; 
whereupon, the Senate reassembled when 
called to order by the Presiding Officer 
(Mr. WARNER). 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The hour of 12:30 having arrived, the 
Senate will now vote on the resolution 
of ratification. 

The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution of ratification, as amended, on 
Executive S, 96th Congress, 2d session, 
1980 Protocol Amending the Interim 
Convention on Conservation of North 
Pacific Fur Seals. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD), 
and the Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
LAXALT), are necessarily absent. 

Mr, CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. Bipen), the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Dopp), 
the Senator from Ohio (Mr. METZEN- 
BAUM), and the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. ZorINsKy), are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Dopp) and the Senator from Dela- 
ware (Mr. BIDEN), would each vote 
“yea.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber who 
wish to vote? 
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The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 94, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 148 Ex.] 


Mitchell 
NOT VOTING—6 
Metzenbaum 
Zorinsky 


Biden Hatfield 
Dodd Laxalt 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two- 
thirds of those Senators present and vot- 
ing having voted in the affirmative, the 
resolution of ratification, as amended, is 
agreed to. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


NOMINATION OF MYER RASHISH, OF THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA TO BE UNDER SECRETARY 
OF STATE FOR ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 
Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the Com- 

mittee on Foreign Relations voted 16 to 0 
on April 28 in favor of the nomination 
of Myer Rashish to be Under Secretary 
of State for Economic Affairs. The posi- 
tion is an important one in the forma- 
tion of U.S. policy on international eco- 
nomic matters. The Under Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs is the fourth 
ranking officer of the Department of 
State, and is responsible for developing 
the Department’s views on international 
energy policy, international financial af- 
fairs, North-South economic relations 
and trade. The Under Secretary is re- 
sponsible for preparation for economic 
summit meetings. 

Mr. President, the first economic sum- 
mit meeting will be held in Ottawa, Can- 
ada little more than a month from now. 
There will be a larger summit meeting in 
Mexico in October which will focus on 
North-South relations. In view of these 
upcoming meetings and all the other 
pressing international economic issues, 
it is critical to have Myer Rashish con- 
firmed today for the position of Under 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
found Myer Rashish to be highly quali- 
fied for the position. The Under Secre- 
tary for Economic Affairs ought to have 
a background in economics or business 
in order to handle the many technical 
and sensitive international economic 
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questions which arise. Myer Rashish is 
a professional economist with a masters 
degree in economics from Harvard Uni- 
versity and extensive experience as a 
private consulting economist, a govern- 
ment economist, and an academic econo- 
mist. He has advised several congression- 
al committees, as well as previous admin- 
istrations, on international economic 
policy. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
found Myer Rashish to be thoroughly 
familiar with all the major international 
economic issues. Myer Rashish has the 
strong support of the Secretary of State 
and the President. Myer Rashish’s views 
on the issues were found by the commit- 
tee to be consistent with those of the 
Reagan administration. Mr. Rashish sup- 
ports free trade together with a stronger 
U.S. export effort and greater access to 
foreign markets; so does the administra- 
tion. Mr. Rashish believes the private 
sector should have a larger role in the 
development process; so does the admin- 
istration. Mr. Rashish said he would take 
“a sober, candid, and constructive” view 
of North-South economic relations; the 
administration is doing so as well. 

Mr. President, based on his fine quali- 
fications for the job, the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee urges approval of the 
nomination of Myer Rashish to be Un- 
der Secretary of State for Economic Af- 
fairs. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, yesterday 
morning the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee held additional hearings with Mr. 
Myer Rashish, the designated Under Sec- 
retary of State for Economic Affairs. The 
subject matter in question was the pend- 
ing administration decision on whether 
or not to sell 100 Caterpillar pipelayers 
to the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Rashish, in the post to which he 
presumably will be confirmed, has the 
final authority for making the recom- 
mendation to be presented to the Secre- 
tary of State in this matter. Indeed, he 
has already been acting in this position, 
and, according to the information I have 
received, has played a significant role in 
the recommendation which has already 
been forwarded to the Secretary. 

In the hearing yesterday, Mr. Rashish 
made a pleasant and competent presen- 
tation. Unfortunately, he was under re- 
straints by the Secretary of State not to 
discuss his role in this matter, nor any 
conversations he may have had with 
members of the administration, or 
memoranda he may have approved. I 
find it discouraging that the administra- 
tion is invoking the dubious doctrine of 
executive privilege so early in the game. 

One of the reasons I originally raised 
doubts about the nomination of Mr. 
Rashish was the fact he was a policy- 
maker whose past policies were more 
compatible with the Carter administra- 
tion than with the doctrines which had 
been enunciated for years and years by 
Ronald Reagan before he became Presi- 
dent of the United States. As a matter 
of fact, here we have exactly the type of 
issue which I had in mind when I first 
raised questions about Mr. Rashish. 

The Caterpillar pipelayer sale was first 
approved in and by the Carter admin- 
istration, then held up when the grain 
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embargo was imposed. It is my under- 
standing, based upon information which 
I believe to be accurate, that Mr. Rashish 
became the advocate in the State De- 
partment for making this sale now that 
the grain embargo is lifted. He was 
joined by Mr. Robert D. Hormats and 
Mr. Lawrence Eagleberger in this ad- 
vocacy. 

You might ask, Mr. President, why is 
Senator HELMus so concerned about these 
pipelayers and the implications of the 
sale of them to the Soviet Union at this 
critical time? 

Now the pipelayers become significant 
in a strategic sense because they increase 
the Soviet capacity to operate militarily. 
Moreover, there is a considerable body 
of expert opinion that the pipelayers 
could be used to lay coaxial cable for 
hardened, underground communications 
networks for military command struc- 
tures, ABM systems, et cetera. If the 
Soviets were to build modular structures, 
premade, hardened with cement, and 
with the coaxial cable inside a pipe cas- 
ing filled with cement, they could be 
laid by the new pipelayers with the same 
sophistication and delicacy as a natural 
gas pipeline is laid. 

Mr. Rashish stated yesterday that he 
did not believe the pipelayers would be 
practical in this application, since they 
work best on level ground. Of course 
there is rough terrain in the Soviet 
Union, but there is plenty of level ground 
too. I recall, Mr. President, that the 
American people were told that the 
Kama River plant would have no mili- 
tary applications, but then we found out 
that Kama River equipment was used 
for the invasion and subjugation of 
Afghanistan. 

Moreover, the pipelayers would in- 
crease the capability of the Soviet Union 
to construct gas pipelines to Afghanistan 
for the continued exploitation of that 
country. Of course, the Soviets have 
other pipelayers already. But for major 
projects, whether of a direct military na- 
ture, or for strategic objectives such as 
the exploitation of Afghanistan, the de- 
nial of new pipelayers would require di- 
version from other high priority proj- 
ects in the Soviet Union. The denial of 
the pipelayers would place a strain upon 
the Soviet overall capability. 

Now the distinguished chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, Mr. 
Percy, in whose State the pipelayers are 
made, has pointed out that the Japanese 
are prepared to sell such machines made 
by the Komatsu company. The Soviets 
already have 547 Komatsu pipelayers, 
along with about 1,000 Caterpillars. 

But this, Mr. President, is significant 
in itself. Does it not raise the question 
of what kind of relationship do we have 
with our allies in this instance Japan? 
It is not just a question of sales competi- 
tion, but a question of the survival of the 
Western nations. We should be using our 
leverage with the Japanese to secure 
their cooperation in worldwide actions of 
a strategic nature. Mr. Rashish yester- 
day declined to say whether or not dis- 
cussions were being held with Japan on 
joint cooperation to deny pipelayers to 
the Soviet Union. 

My friend, the distinguished Senator 
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from Maryland (Mr. Maias), force- 
fully made the underlying issue clear at 
yesterday’s hearing. I am immensely 
grateful to him for having done so. I 
could not agree with my friend from 
Maryland more on his analysis of this 
issue, even though we might disagree on 
the outcome. The point which the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maryland made 
was that we do not have a consistent, 
underlying foreign policy that would 
form the basis for making decisions of 
this type. 

We have to decide whether pipelayers 
are really low technology or not. I do not 
believe that they represent low technol- 
ogy. But if they were low technology 
items, denial of the sale would imply a 
new U.S. policy to inhibit Soviet energy 
production. Even inaction by the admin- 
istration while the larger energy impli- 
cations are being studied would have a 
major impact, particularly if concerted 
action with Japan were implemented. 

So it boils down to this, Mr. President: 
if the Caterpillar case is approved, we 
would be giving a signal to the public 
and to our allies that the lifting of the 
grain embargo is leading to an across- 
the-board liberalization of controls. 
Since the grain embargo was lifted, we 
have tried to emphasize to our allies the 
importance of maintaining and strength- 
ening security controls; we have sup- 
posedly been maintaining a no-excep- 
tions policy, expediting review of U.S. 
proposals to tighten controls on com- 
puters, gas turbine engines, and metal- 
lurgy. 

So it is important, I think, that the 
case not be approved, and that the Jap- 
anese, who seek access to our markets, 
understand that we truly want a no- 
exceptions policy in this matter dealing 
with the Soviet Union in terms of tech- 
nology and other matters. 

It would be interesting, Mr. President, 
for the Congress to know just exactly 
what the political-military bureau of 
state and the policy planning bureau of 
state had to say in the internal debate 
on this matter. I cannot believe that any 
objective analysis of this matter would 
conclude that the pipelayers could not 
be used to develop military infrastruc- 
ture. 

Now, I asked Mr. Rashish yesterday if 
the National Security Council had been 
consulted about this proposed sale. He 
said he did not know. 

Now, I would hope, Mr. President, that 
this decision will be taken to the Na- 
tional Security Council before anything 
is finalized. 

I was gratified that the distinguished 
chairman of the committee, in response 
to the colloquy between Senator MATHIAS 
and this Senator from North Carolina, 
promised that the committee would soon 
hold hearings on the overall implica- 
tions of economic policy. The truth is 
that we do not have a comprehensive pol- 
icy. We do not know why a grain embargo 
should be put on or should be lifted. We 
do not know why we can sell pipeplayers, 
with military implications, to the Soviet 
Union, but we cannot sell Government- 
storage butter that will soon represent 
a dead loss to the taxpayers. 

As the matter now stands, we can sell 
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the Soviets wheat for their bread but we 
cannot sell them soon-to-be-rancid but- 
ter to butter it. But we can sell them 
pipelayers that clearly, in the judgment 
of this Senator, have military implica- 
tions. There are no principles to guide our 
planners. And that is the reason the 
hearings promised by the chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee yester- 
day morning are so essential. 

Mr. President, from the outset, I have 
tried to argue that our policymakers 
should be guided by principle. I was one 
of the earliest supporters of Ronald 
Reagan for the Presidency, precisely be- 
cause I admired and respected the prin- 
ciples that he had been espousing for 
years before that day in 1973 that I 
made the commitment to him in his home 
in Los Angeles to support him for the 
Presidency if, as, and when he should 
seek the nomination. The years went by. 
We all remember what happened in 
1976. 

And then, in 1980, at the convention 
of the Republican Party in Detroit, I was 
a member of the platform committee, 
willing to serve precisely because I felt 
that it was important that political 
principles receive close attention and 
public scrutiny. I worked hard last fall 
in the campaign to explain those prin- 
ciples as best I could across this country 
so the people of America could know 
where the Reagan administration, if it 
were elected, would stand. 

After the election, I became involved in 
the transition process so that the guide- 
lines for the new administration would 
be based on the principles that Ronald 
Reagan has enunciated all these years. 
And I interested myself in the nomina- 
tion process for the same reason, as I said 
earlier. 

Mr. President, in the long run, policies 
are made by people, and the people who 
make those policies must be carefully 
chosen. The Caterpillar pipelayer issue is 
a good example of the way in which poli- 
cies can be made. 

Unfortunately, the restrictions which 
Secretary Haig placed upon Mr. Rashish 
just prior to his appearance yesterday 
morning before the Foreign Relations 
Committee made it impossible to place 
upon the record Mr. Rashish’s own af- 
firmation about his role in this process. 
But I hope that the issues which were 
raised at the hearing yesterday will 
demonstrate to Mr. Rashish that the sup- 
porters of the Reagan administration 
hope for high standards, and that this 
must not—must not—be another admin- 
istration that is just business as usual. 

As we have traveled the road through 
the years from candidate to platform, 
from platform to campaign, from cam- 
paign to transition, from transition to 
nominations, and now from nominations 
to new policies, it is vitally important 
that there be consistency and fidelity. 
The American people are looking for 
trust and reliability. They want an end 
to politics and expediency. 

I have said repeatedly that I have not 
been opposing personalities in the hand- 
ful of nominations I have questioned. Nor 
did I expect to defeat the nominees in- 
volved. What I was raising were issues, 
principles, and the future of policy. I 
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hope that the efforts of the Senator from 
North Carolina have been constructive in 
focusing on the direction of the Reagan 
administration, and, subsequently, the 
direction of our Nation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will now 
vote on the nomination of Mr. Myer 
Rashish. 

The question is, Will the Senate advise 
and consent to the nomination of Myer 
Rashish, of the District of Columbia, 
to be the Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs? 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD) 
and the Senator from Nevada (Mr. Lax- 
ALT) are necessarily absent. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. BIDEN) , the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. METZENBAUM) , 
and the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Zo- 
RINSKY) are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr: MAT- 
TINGLY). Are there other Senators wish- 
ing to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 91, 
nays 4, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 149 Ex.] 


. Huddieston 
Humphrey 
Inouye 


Durenberger 
Eagleton 
Evon 

Ford 


Mattingly 
McClure 
Melcher 
Mitchell 
NAYS—4 
Helms 


NOT VOTING—5 


Biden Laxalt Zorinsky 
Hatfield Metzenbaum 


So the nomination was confirmed. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the nom- 
ination was confirmed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 


Armstrong 
East 
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be immediately notified that the Senate 
has given its consent to this nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the majority, I would say that 
we are about to move some nominations 
that are cleared on both sides as soon 
as the minority leader can be on the floor, 
after which it will be the intent of the 
Senator from Vermont, as the acting 
majority leader, to call up S. 63 for im- 
mediate consideration, following which 
we will return to morning business after 
these matters are completed. 

Mr. President, since we are still in 
executive session, I ask the minority 
leader if there are any nominations on 
the Executive Calendar that are cleared 
on the minority side that could be taken 
up immediately. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, all nominations on page 2 of the 
Executive Calendar, beginning with New 
Reports, have been cleared on the minor- 
ity side, and if the Senator wishes to 
proceed en bloc, it would be agreeable on 
this side. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I 
thank the minority leader, There is a 
hold on Mr. Enders on this side. 

Mr. President, on behalf of the ma- 
jority, I move that the nominations, with 
the exception of Mr. Thomas O. Enders, 
be considered and confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the specified nominations are 
considered en bloc and confirmed en 
bloc. 

Nominations confirmed en bloc are as 
follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

J. William Middendorf II, of Virginia, to 
be the Permanent Representative of the 
United States of America to the Organiza- 
tion of American States, with the rank of 
Ambassador. 

DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Antonio Monroig, of Puerto Rico, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development, vice Sterling Tucker, resigned. 

Stephen J. Bollinger, of Ohio,to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, vice Robert Campbell Embry, Jr. 

Stephen May, of New York, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of Housing and Urban Dè- 
velopment, vice Horace Dicken Cherry, re- 
signed. 

Judith L. Tardy, of Virginia, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, vice William Antonio Medina, re- 
signed. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

Lawrence J. Brady, of New Hampshire, to 
be an Assistant Secretary of Commerce, vice 
Prank Alan Weil, resigned. 

COUNCIL or ECONOMIC ADVISERS 

William A. Niskanen, Jr., of California, to 
be a member of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, vice George C. Eads, resigned. 
STATEMENT ON THE CONFIRMATION OF LAWRENCE 

J. BRADY, OF NEW HAMPFHIRE, TO BE AN 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, on May 22, 
1981, the Committee on Finance held a 
hearing on the nomination of Lawrence 
J. Brady to be Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Trade Administration. As 
chairman of the committee, it is a privi- 
lege and a pleasure to report the commit- 
tee’s decision by a unanimous vote to 
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report favorably the recommendation of 
Mr. Brady. I might also note that the 
Committee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs has also favorably reported 
this nomination. 

Mr. President, the Committee on Fi- 
nance has reviewed Mr. Brady’s financial 
position, the results of the investigation 
by the FBI and the report of the Office 
of Government Ethics. We are confident 
that there are no problems in any of 
these areas. 

Mr. Brady has been nominated to fill 
a very important position in the admin- 
istration. The Assistant Secretary for 
Trade Administration is the principal 
officer responsible for Commerce Depart- 
ment investigations of antidumping and 
countervailing duty complaints, imple- 
mentation of the steel trigger price 
mechanism (TPM), and administration 
of the statutory import, foreign trade 
zones and industrial mobilization pro- 
grams. In addition, he will be responsible 
for developing and implementing policy 
with respect to U.S. export controls for 
strategic, foreign policy or short supply 
reasons as mandated by the Export Ad- 
ministration Act end also for the act’s 
antiboycott provisions. 

Mr. Brady has had a distinguished 
career in public service, providing him 
with an excellent background and ex- 
perience for the position to which he has 
been nominated. He was Acting Director 
and Deputy Director of the Commerce 
Department’s office of export adminis- 
tration from 1974 to 1980. From 1971 to 
1974, he was a senior staff member of 
the White House Council of International 
Economic Policy and special adviser for 
congressional relations. From March 
1970 to April 1971 he was senior interna- 
tional economist in the office of interna- 
tional trade, Department of State. 

Earlier, he worked in various positions 
with the U.S. Senate. From 1967 to 1970, 
he was legislative aide to the late Senator 
Everett M. Dirksen and simultaneously 
minority counsel of the Senate Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Separation of Powers. 

From 1963 to 1967, he was a legislative 
aide to the secretary of the minority, 
U.S. Senate, and from 1958 to 1963 he 
was staff assistant to Senator Norris 
Cotton (R., N.H.). 

He received his B.A. in politics and 
economics from Catholic University, 
Washington, D.C., in 1962, and has com- 
pleted all requirements, except the dis- 
sertation for his Ph. D. degree, in the 
fields of international law and relations 
and international economics. 

Mr. President, Mr. Brady is well qual- 
ified to serve in this important position. 
I urge that the Senate approve his nom- 
ination. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I ask 
that the President be immediately noti- 
fied of the confirmations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
turn to legislative session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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STEEL INDUSTRY COMPLIANCE EX- 
TENSION ACT OF 1981 


Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate turn 
to the consideration of Calendar Order 
No. 164, S. 63, the Steel Industry Com- 
pliance Extension Act of 1981. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, and I do 
not plan to object, I simply want to state 
for the Recorp that I have run the cloak- 
room lines twice on this measure, and I 
did that because it has not cleared the 
3-day rule as yet, nor has it cleared the 
1-day rule. But I have run the cloak- 
room lines on this side of the aisle twice, 
once for 30 minutes and once for 5 min- 
utes. I have received no objections and, 
therefore, I have no objections. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the statement of the minority 
leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 63) to amend the Clean Air Act 
to provide compliance date extensions for 
steelmaking facilities on a case-by-case basis 
to facilitate modernization. 


There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works with 
amendments, as follows: 

On page 2, line 3, strike “110”, and insert 
“113”; 

2 page 5, line 11, after under“, insert 
“this”; 

On page 5, line 11, strike “113 of this Act“; 

On page 5, line 13, strike “and”; : 

On page 5, line 18, after “extension”, in- 
sert the following: 

; and 

“*(G) the State in which such source is 
located does not object to such schedule for 
compliance.” 

On page 5, line 23, strike “include”, and 
insert means“; 

On page 6, line 21, after the period, insert 
the following: 

In the case of any stationary source for 
which an extension of compliance or the de- 
ferral of expenditure until after December 31, 
1982, will result in a modification of the 
proposed means of compliance involving a 
significant reduction in employment at an 
iron- and steel-producing operation, addi- 
tional capital investments in iron- ond steel- 
producing overations eauivalent to the funds 
referred to in paragraph (1)(B) of this sub- 
section and deferred for such source shall be 
made at iron- and stcel-producing operations 
in the same community or labor market in 
which the reduction in employment would 
occur. 

On page 7, beginning on Jine 15, strike “: 
Provided, that“, and insert “only if"; and 

On page 8, line 19, strike “nulish notice 
of such reveipt in the Federal Register“, and 
insert the following: 

“(1) publish notice of such receipt in the 
Federal Revister, 

“(il) notify the Governor of the State in 
which the stationarv source referred to in 
paragraph (1) is located, and 

“(ili) notify the chief elected official of 
the political subdivision in which such source 
is located. 

“(B) In any judicial proceeding to estab- 
lish a sched le of compliance pursuant to the 
authority of this subsection, the State or 
local government in which the stationary 
source is located, or any other person may 
intervene as a matter of right in such pro- 
ceeding and judicial decree. 
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“(7) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, Federal judicial decrees or imple- 
mentation plans under this Act may not be 
1985, a schedule of compliance for any source 
which receives an extension under this sub- 
section.“. 


So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Steel Industry 
Compliance Extension Act of 1981”. 

Sec. 2. Section 113 of the Clean Air Act 


is amended by adding the foliowing new 


subsection: 

“(e)(1) The Administrator may, in his 
discretion, in the case of any person which 
is the owner or operator of a stationary 
source in an iron- and steel-producing op- 
eration not in compliance with the emission 
limitation requirements of an applicable im- 
plementation plan, consent to entry of a 
Federal judicial decree, or to the modifica- 
tion of an existing Federal judicial decree, 
with such person establishing a schedule 
for compliance for such source extending be- 
yond December 31, 1982, but ending not later 
than December 31, 1985, on the following 
conditions: 

“(A) the Administrator finds, on the basis 
of information submitted by the applicant 
and other information available to him, that 
such extension of compliance is necessary 
to allow such person to make capital invest- 
ments in its iron- and steel-producing op- 
erations to improve their efficiency and 
productivity; 

„(B) the Administrator finds, on the basis 
of information submitted by the applicant 
and other information available to him, that 
an amount equal to the funds the expendi- 
ture of wnich would have been required to 
comply by December 31, 1982, with those re- 
quirements of an applicable implementation 
plan for which such extensions of compli- 
ance are granted and whose expenditure for 
such purposes are being deferred until after 
December 31, 1982, pursuant to such exten- 
sions will be invested prior to two years from 
the date of enactment of this subsection 
in additional capital investments in the iron- 
and steel-producing operations owned or 
operated by such person, and located in com- 
munities which already contain iron- and 
steel-producing operations, to improve their 
efficiency and productivity; 

“(C) the Administrator and such person 
consent to entry of Federal judicial decree(s) 
establishing a phased program of compliance 
to bring each stationary source at all of such 
person’s iron- and steel-producing opera- 
tions into compliance with the emission lim- 
{tation requirements of applicable imple- 
mentation plans (or, with respect to existing 
stationary sources located in any nonattain- 
ment area for which no implementation plan 
has been approved as meeting the require- 
ments of part D and subject to implementa- 
tion plan(s) which do not require compli- 
ance with emission limitations which rep- 
resent at least reasonably available control 
technology, compliance with emission limi- 
tations which represent reasonably available 
control technolozy) as expeditiously as prac- 
ticable but no later than December 31, 1982, 
or, in the case of sources for which exten- 
sions of compliance have been granted, no 
later than December 31, 1985; such decree(s) 
shall also contain, at a minimum, (i) re- 
quirements for interim controls (which may 
include operation and maintenance proce- 
dures); (ii) increments of compliance suffi- 
cient to assure compliance by the final com- 
pliance deadlines; (111) requirement(s) that 
the amount referred to in subparagraph (B) 
above, is to be invested in projects repre- 
senting additional capital investments in the 
iron- and steel-producing operations owned 
or operated by such person for the purposes 
specified in such subparagraph and shall 
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contain schedule(s) specifying when each 
such project (or specified alternative proj- 
ect) is to be commenced and completed, as 
well as increments of progress toward com- 
pletion; (iv) stipulated monetary penalties 
covering completion of the air pollution con- 
trol projects required by the decree, the 
projects referred to under (ili) above, and 
such other items as appropriate; (v) moni- 
toring requirements; (vi) reporting require- 
ments (including provision for periodic re- 
ports to be filed with the court); and (vii) 
provisions for preventing increases of emis- 
sions from each stationary source; 

“(D) the Administrator finds, on the 
basis of information submitted by the ap- 
plicant and other information available to 
him, that such person will have sufficient 
funds to comply with all applicable require- 
ments by the times set forth in the judicial 
decree(s) entered into pursuant to subpara- 
graph (C) of this subsection; 

E) the Administrator finds, on the 
basis of information submitted by the ap- 
plicant and other information available to 
him, that the applicant is in compliance 
with existing Federal judicial decrees (if 
any) entered under this section 113 of this 
Act applicable to its iron- and steel-produc- 
ing operations or that any violations of such 
decrees are de minimus in nature; and 

“(F) the Administrator finds, on the 
basis of information submitted by the ap- 
plicant and other informaiton available to 
him, that any extension of compliance 
granted pursuant to this subsection will not 
result in degradation of air quality during 
the term of the extension; and 

“(G) the State in which such source is 
located does not object to such schedule for 
compliance. 

“(2) For the purpose of this subsection, 
‘tron- and steel-producing operations’ in- 
clude means production facilities for iron and 
steel, as well as associated processing, coke 
making and sintering facilities. For the pur- 
pose of this subsection, ‘phased program of 
compliance’ means a program assuring, to 
the extent possible, that capital expendi- 
tures for achieving compliance at all sources 
owned or operated by such person in iron- 
and steel-producing operations must be 
made during the second and each succeed- 
ing year of the period covered by the de- 
cree(s) in an amount such that at the end 
of each such year the cumulative expendi- 
tures under the decree(s) will be at least 
equal to the amount which would have been 
spent if the total expenditures to be made 
under the decree(s) were made in equal in- 
crements during each year of the decree(s). 
For the purpose of this subsection, ‘addi- 
tional capital investments in iron- and 
steel-producing operations’ means invest- 
ments which the Administrator finds would 
not be made during the same time period if 
extension(s) of time for compliance with 
clean air requirements were not granted un- 
der this subsection. The decree entered into 
pursuant to subparagraph (C) of paragraph 
(1) of this subsection shall specify the proj- 
ects which represent additional capital in- 
vestment in iron- and steel-producing oper- 
ations, but may also contain specified 
alternative projects. The decree may also be 
modified to substitute equivalent projects 
for those specified. In the case of any sta- 
tionary source for which an extension of 
compliance or the deferral of expenditure 
until after December 31, 1982, will result in 
a modification of the p: means of 
compliance involving a significant reduction 
in employment at an iron- and steel-pro- 
ducing operation, additional capital invest- 
ments in iron- and steel-producing opera- 
tions equivalent to the funds referred to in 
paragraph (1) (B) of this subsection and de- 
ferred for such source shall be made at iron- 
and steel-producing operations in the same 
community or labor market in which the 
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reduction in employment would occur. The 
owner or operator of iron- and steel-produc- 
ing operations seeking an extension of com- 
pliance under this subsection has the bur- 
den of satisfying the Administrator with 
regard to the findings required in para- 
graphs (A), (B), (D), (E), and (F). A per- 
son which is subject to a judicial decree en- 
tered or modified pursuant to this subsec- 
tion shall not be assessed a noncompliance 
penalty under section 120 of the Act for any 
source with an extension of compliance un- 
der such decree for the period of time cov- 
ered by the decrees: Provided, that only if 
such source remains in compliance with all 
provisions and requirements of such decree. 

“(3) Any records, reports, or information 
obtained by the Administrator under this 
subsection shall be available to the public, 
except that upon a showing satisfactory to 
the Administrator by any person that records, 
reports, or information, or particular part 
thereof (other than emission data) to which 
the Administrator has access under this sec- 
tion if made public, is likely to cause sub- 
stantial harm to the person's competitive po- 
sition, the Administrator shall consider such 
record, report, or information or particular 
portion thereof confidential in accordance 
with the purposes of section 1905 of title 18 
of the United States Code, except that such 
record, report, or information may be dis- 
closed to other officers, employees, or author- 
ized representatives of the United States con- 
cerned with carrying out this Act or when 
relevant in any proceeding under this Act. 
Any regulations promulgated under section 
114 of this Act apply with equal force to this 
subsection subject, however, to any changes 
that the Administrator shall determine are 
necessary. 

“(4) Nothing in this subsection shall pre- 
clude or deny the right of any State or 
political subdivision to enforce any air pollu- 
tion requirements in any State judicial or 
administrative forum. 

“(5) The provisions of this subsection shall 
be self-executing, and no implementing regu- 
lations shall be required. 

“(6)(A) Upon receipt of an application 
for an extension of time under this subsec- 
tion the Administrator shall promptly— 

“4) publish notice of such receipt in the 
Federal Register, 

n) notify the Governor of the State in 
which the stationary source referred to in 
Paragraph (1) is located. and 

(111) notify the chief elected official of 
the political subdivision in which such source 
is located. 

“(B) In any ‘udicial proceeding to es- 
tablish a schedule of compliance pursuant 
to the authority of this subsection, the State 
or local government in which the stationary 
source is located, or any other person may 
intervene as a matter of right in such pro- 
ceeding and judicial decree. 

“(7) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, Federal judicial decrees or im- 
plementation plans under this Act may not 
be modified to extend beyond December 31, 
1985, a schedule of compliance for any source 
which receives an extension under this sub- 
section.“. 

Sec. 3. Section 110 (a) (3) (c) of the Clean 
Air Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(C) Neither the State. in the case of a 
plan (or portion thereof) approved under 
this subsection, nor the Administrator, in 
the case of a plan (or portion thereof pro- 
mulgated under subsection (c), shall be re- 
quired to revise an applicable implementa- 
tion plan because one or more exemptions 
under section 118 (relating to Federal fa- 
cilities), enforcement orders under section 
113(d), suspensions under section 110 (f) or 
(g) (relating to temporary energy or eco- 
nomic authority) or orders under section 119 
(relating to primary nonferrous smelters) 
have been granted, or extensions of compli- 
ance granted in decrees entered under sec- 
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tion 113(e), if such plan would have met the 
requirements of this section if no such ex- 
emptions, orders, extensions, variances, or 
decrees had been granted or entered.“ 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, the 
principal author of S. 63 is the very dis- 
tinguished and most able senior Senator 
from West Virginia, Senator RANDOLPH. 

I am happy to yield to the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
legislation being considered by the Sen- 
ate this afternoon is very important to 
the steel-making industry in the United 
States. That industry, as we know, has 
been in difficult times. We are not asking 
that the Clean Air Act be vitiated for 
the steel industry. We ask only that on 
a case-by-case basis certain extensions 
of deadlines could be given for the spe- 
cific reason, as the able chairman of our 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works knows, of the modernization 
within the industry. 

The industry has not been reluctant 
to make these improvements, but the 
large amounts of money required for 
both modernization and pollution control 
have caused the steel industry, so vital to 
the American economy, not to hesitate, 
but to go more slowly than we would 
like. 

I do want the Recorp to reflect, as the 
chairman of our committee has said, the 
23 cosponsors of the legislation who are 
conscious of the need for this measure. 

In addition to myself, the cosponsors 
are Senators HEINZ, GLenn, LUGAR, 
BENTSEN, BOSCHWITZ, BUMPERS, ROBERT 
C. BYRD, DANFORTH, DIXON, DURENBERGER, 
Forp, HATCH, HAYAKAWA, HEFLIN, HUD- 
DLESTON, METZENBAUM, PERCY, PRYOR, 
QUAYLE, SIMPSON, SPECTER, aNd SARBANES. 

We have in the Senate a steel caucus 
and at the present time there are some 
44 or 45 members of that caucus. We are 
not in any way replacing any formal 
committee of the Senate, but we believe 
that we should bring together those 
Members of the Senate who come from 
States in which there are large steel pro- 
ductions because we need to constantly 
look at the facts, the facts being the im- 
portation of Japanese steel into this 
country and sold here at prices less than 
we can sell it. But those prices that the 
Japanese have been selling their prod- 
ucts in this country for are, frankly, in 
many cases less than the actual cost be- 
cause the Government steps in in Japan 
and makes up the difference. 

So we have been suffering in this coun- 
try in connection with our ability to pro- 
duce steel and to sell it in our country 
because of these importations. 

I speak of the administration not 
politically one way or the other, but we 
have had this as a matter of real concern. 
We had a hearing last December in our 
committee on this subject. The bill, then 
as now, was supported by the industry, 
the steelworkers union, environmental 
groups, and the administration. 

We have gone forward this year on the 
Same subject matter. It is in no wise an 
attempt to release the steel-producing 
companies from compliance with Clean 
Air Act goals. It is only on a case-by-case 
basis, where modernization can take 
place, to give the opportunity for this 
stretchout. 
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We have, during the past, worked with 
various approaches—the trigger mecha- 
nism is one—to try to help the steel in- 
dustry, so vital to the automotive indus- 
try in this country. That is the reason 
that the action taken in the Senate 
today, brought to the floor by our realis- 
tic chairman of the Committee on En- 
vironment and Public Works, reflects the 
need to act very quickly in a matter of 
this kind. The House acted on May 28 on 
a measure similar to this one. There will 
be no difficulty whatsoever, I believe, in 
having one or two slight differences ad- 
judicated. But the vote there, in the 
House, was approximately 322 for the 
measure and only 3 against. 

So, Mr. President, we are bringing 
something to the floor that has the sup- 
port of Senators regardless of party, re- 
gardless of the sections of the country in 
which steel is manufactured. This is an 
American move, an American move based 
upon the realities. 

Mr. President, I am very grateful to 
the chairman of the committee for call- 
ing attention to the fact that I introduced 
such a bill. That bill, I want the Recorp 
to show, through the cosponsorship of 
Republicans and Democrats, reflects a 
responsible action in the Senate of the 
United States, as well as, a few days ago, 
a similar action in the House. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly thank the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia for his excellent discussion of S. 63. 
@ Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the text of my state- 
ment appear in the Recorp during the 
course of proceedings relating to passage 
of H.R. 3520, the Steel Industry Com- 
pliance Extension Act. 

Mr. President, as chairman of the Sen- 
ate Steel Caucus, I am pleased that the 
“steel stretchout” has now overcome one 
of the last remaining obstacles to its 
hopeful enactment in time to be benefi- 
cial in terms of maintaining American 
jobs in a competitive domestic steel in- 
dustry. 

I urge the House and Senate commit- 
tees to meet quickly to resolve the dif- 
ferences between the Senate bill and the 
House-passed version. These are differ- 
ences more of style rather than substance 
and should not be allowed to stand in the 
way of this much-needed relief for the 
steel industry. 

As I testified before the Environment 
and Public Works Committee back in 
March, this legislation refiects the rec- 
ommendations of the Steel Tripartite 
Committee. It is unique in that it reflects 
a consensus of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, the United Steelworkers 
Union, and the management of American 
steelmakers that such relief is necessary 
to maintain employment in a competitive 
domestic steel industry, and that en- 
vironmental quality will not suffer as a 
result. 

In fact, the November 1980 Environ- 
mental Action reported, “Environmen- 
talists are confident that the plan will 
not give the steel industry a carte 
blanche to pollute, but will rather create 
an orderly process in which companies 
will be judged on a case-by-case basis.” 

Rather than granting a blanket exten- 
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sion of Clean Air Act deadlines to steel 
producers, this legislation grants the 
EPA Administrator the authority to ne- 
gotiate consent decrees with individual 
steelmakers at existing facilities. These 
consent decrees must include: 

First, a schedule of expenditures for 
plant modernization that could not be 
undertaken without the stretchout of 
pollution abatement expenditures; 

Second, a schedule of pollution abate- 
ment expenditures to insure that clean 
air goals now set for attainment by De- 
8 31. 1982, are met by December 31. 
1985; 

Third, a finding by the EPA Adminis- 
trator that environmental quality will 
not significantly deteriorate in the in- 
terim; and 

Fourth, monetary penalties for non- 
compliance with the terms of the consent 
decree. 

I am very grateful that the distin- 
guished chairman of the Environment 
and Public Works Committee, Senator 
STAFFORD, has been so accommodating 
in expediting consideration of this leg- 
islation without amendments in advance 
of the Clean Air Act reauthorization, 
which probably will not occur until late 
in the session. The steel industry is 
unique in terms of the capital shortfall 
confronting it. Unless a stretchout of 
pollution control expenditures is avail- 
able within the next few months. steel- 
makers will not be able to generate suf- 
ficient capital to finance the moderni- 
zation programs needed to maintain 
American jobs and the competitive posi- 
tion of domestic producers. This mod- 
ernization program will not only prevent 
the domestic market share of American 
steelmakers from declining further; it 
will result in cleaner operations. 

The massive capital needs of the 
American steel industry—both to mod- 
ernize and to comply with Federal pol- 
lution control requirements—were the 
subject of a recent study by Arthur D. 
Little. That study, commissioned by the 
American Iron and Steel Institute— 
forecast annual capital needs of some 
$7 billion. Of that total, $4.4 billion 
would be required for modernization and 
replacement of existing facilities to 
maintain current levels of capacity. Ex- 
pansion of production capacity would 
cost at least an additional $500 million 
per year. 

Compliance with 1982 Clean Air Act 
mandates will require $1.2 billion in an- 
nual capital expenditures, plus an addi- 
tional $550 million per year in operating 
costs. Yet despite projected capital 
needs of $7 billion annually, the steel 
industry—according to the Arthur Little 
study—has the capability of generating 
only $3 to $3.5 billion per year to meet 
all its capital needs. 

The stretchout legislation carefully 
and specifically addresses the unique 
capital shortfall problems facing the 
steel industry. To qualify for the 
stretchout, a company must have pre- 
viously entered into consent decrees 
mandating compliance at all its facili- 
ties by December 31, 1982. Because con- 
struction to comply with this deadline 
must begin 1½ to 2 years in advance, 
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capital expenditures that might be di- 
verted for modernization will soon be 
irrevocably committed. 

In closing, I hope that we shall soon 

see this long-overdue relief enacted in 
time to be of benefit to American steel- 
workers and their employers.@ 
@ Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, the 
bill now before the Senate deals with only 
one industry affected by the Clean Air 
Act. Specifically, it would allow certain 
steel facilities up to three additional 
years in which to comply with some re- 
quirements of the Clean Air Act. 

I hope that the other interests con- 
cerned over various aspects of the Clean 
Air Act discern the lessons to be learned 
from this bill and its progress. The bill 
is relatively simple in both concept and 
execution. 

Moreover, it is supported by four wide- 
ly disparate interests: The Federal Gov- 
ernment, the representatives of steel in- 
dustry management, the steelworkers 
union and representatives of an environ- 
mental group, the Natural Resources De- 
fense Council. 

Such agreement is, in the memory of 
this Senator, unprecedented. The bill is 
the product of efforts begun by the Car- 
ter administration and, if not explictly 
endorsed by the present administration, 
it was not opposed. 

In short, this is a bill, with the alto- 
gether unprecedented opportunity for 
rapid, easy enactment. 

Despite this, it is now more than 6 
months since its original introduction. 
Enactment into law is still not reality. 
At least a conference committee yet lies 
in its path. 

It will do well for those who observe 
congressional review of the Clean Air 
Act as a whole to learn from this lesson: 
One simple bill, supported by several 
groups, the focus of intense attention has 
already consumed 6 legislative months. 

That is not to say that this legislation 
should require an extended conference 
or cause a protracted delay. On the con- 
trary, I anticipate that it can be enacted 
into law very quickly. 

But it does illustrate very well the les- 
son which those new to the legislative 
process tend to forget or disbelieve: It 
is agonizingly slow. The more ambitious 
the undertaking the slower the process. 

And, I might add, there is not neces- 
sarily any relationship between the qual- 
ity of the legislative product and the 
amount of time it consumes. Often, the 
relationship, if any, is inverse. 

In any event, Mr. President, I would 
like to commend those with whom we 
have worked on this bill and encourage 
them to continue in their later efforts 
the reason and restraint they have exer- 
cised most recently. There are still prob- 
lems to be solved, but they are not in- 
superable. There are differences between 
the other body and this Chamber, but 
they can be worked out, assuming all 
sides remain reasonable. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the Steel Industry Compliance Extension 
Act of 1981 seeks to balance the capital 
and energy requirements of our domes- 
tic steel industry with long-term en- 
vironmental goals. The legislation per- 
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mits the steel industry to comply with 
the Clean Air Act under a reasonable 
timetable, and at the same time spurs 

needed modernization efforts in 
our steel plants. 

It is encouraging to note that this 
stretchout of the compliance deadlines 
of the Clean Air Act has overwhelming 
support not only from the steel indus- 
try, but from State and Federal regula- 
tory authorities and the environmental 
community. 

I hope that this support signals a rec- 
ognition of the difficulties that may arise 
from inflexible regulatory schemes, and 
the burden that such systems may place 
on our economy. 

Adoption of this measure will provide 
a shot in the arm to the steel industry, 
which will be in a much better position 
to make decisions on how and where to 
spend its capital. The money saved by 
deferring expenditures for pollution con- 
trol equipment is to be invested in plant 
modernization. 

Improvement in the productivity and 
efficiency of American steel producers 
will benefit our entire economy to some 
extent. Almost every region of the coun- 
try has some steel-making capacity, and 
steel is important to virtually every in- 
dustrial segment of the national econ- 


omy. 

Automobile production, construction 
work, manufacturing, and the produc- 
tion and transportation of coal, oil, and 
gas are just some of the elements of our 
economy that are affected by the steel 
industry. 

I strongly support this bill, of which 
I am a cosponsor, as an appropriate 
change in the Clean Air Act. Public 
health is fully protected under the pro- 
visions of this bill. 

At the same time, the steel industry 
will be able to better plan its capital in- 
vestments and better predict the com- 
pliance requirements of the Clean Air 
Act. 
I commend my distinguished colleague 
from West Virginia, Senator JENNINGS 
RANDOLPH, for his fine efforts in connec- 
tion with this legislation. As the former 
chairman, and now the ranking Demo- 
cratic member of the Committee on En- 
vironment and Public Works, he has long 
espoused the need for balance in environ- 
mental legislation. 

The current chairman of the commit- 
tee, the distinguished Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. STAFFORD) has carried on in 
that tradition. I commend both Senators 
for bringing this bill through the Sen- 
ate expeditiously, and I look forward to 
working with them in the future. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, this 
legislation came out of the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works unan- 
imously and with 23 cosponsors. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate agree to the com- 
mittee amendments en bloc and that the 
bill be advanced to third reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendments. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works be 
discharged from further consideration of 
H.R. 3520, the companion bill, and that 
the Senate proceed to its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 3520) to amend the Clean Air 
Act to provide compliance date extensions 
for steel-making facilities on a case-by-case 
basis to facilitate modernization. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will proceed im- 
mediately to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I move 
that H.R. 3520 be amended by striking 
all after the enacting clause and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the text of S. 63, as 
amended by the Senate, and that H.R. 
3520 be advanced to third reading and 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Vermont. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment of the amend- 
ment and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 


grossed and the bill to be read a third 


time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (H.R. 3520) was passed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Calendar 
Order No. 164, S. 63, be indefinitely 
postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR OFFICIALS 
OF THE SENATE TO TAKE CER- 
TAIN ACTION 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, during the re- 
cess of the Senate over until Monday, 
June 15, 1981, messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the House 
of Representatives may be received by 
the Secretary of the Senate and appro- 
priately referred, and that the Vice 
President, the President pro tempore, 
and the acting President pro tempore be 
permitted to sign duly enrolled bills and 
joint resolutions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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RECORD OPEN UNTIL 5 P.M. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, until 5 p.m. 
today, Senators may be able to introduce 
bills, resolutions and statements, and 
that committees may be authorized to 
file reports. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a pe- 
riod of not to exceed 30 minutes for the 
transaction of routine morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SENATOR GOLDWATER REPORTS ON 
THE PARIS AIR SHOW 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, at 

0700 on the morning of June 4, I de- 
parted with some members of my staff, 
the Air Force, and a few personal friends, 
to visit the Paris Air Show. This is the 
fourth air show where I have been asked 
by my President to represent him and 
report to him on the things that I saw 
and the matters about which I felt con- 
cern. 
On the first day that I attended the 
Paris Air Show, it was my extreme pleas- 
ure to meet the new President of France, 
Mr. Mitterrand. The first thing I did was 
to extend to him as the official represent- 
ative of my President, Mr. Reagan’s best 
wishes for a successful tenure of office 
and added that I felt certain all Ameri- 
can people joined in this because of the 
affection Americans have always had for 
France. 

I was impressed by President Mitter- 
rand. I look forward eagerly to his term 
of office because I think he is going to 
prove to be a different kind of President 
than many observers around the world 
feel that he might be. He may be inclined 
a bit toward socialism, but I do not think 
that inclination will be more than that, 
just an inclination. 

I must compliment the Americans who 
were responsible for the exhibitions in 
the International Pavilion. These exhi- 
bitions were better done than any I have 
ever seen. They displayed their manu- 
factured items in such a way that anyone 
could understand what they were and 
what they were intended to do. 

The exhibits in the U.S. portion of the 
pavilion were all from America, but 
there were other American displays in 
the main portion of the international 
show and these were outstanding because 
they showed larger pieces of equipment 
than the U.S. pavilion was able to 
handle. 

I am not going to try to pick out any 
one exhibitor who had a better display 
than others; they were all consistently 
good and came across well, I think, to 
the visiting public. 

Iam appending a list of the exhibitors 
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and, while I think I saw all but three or 
four of them, there may have been a few 
others that I did not get around to see, 
but I spent 6 to 8 hours a day for 6 days 
visiting these displays and visiting the 
chalets where the American companies 
were located. The appendix containing 
the names of the exhibitors will be ex- 
hibit 1. Those companies having chalets 
are shown in exhibit 2. I might explain 
what the purpose of a chalet is. 

An American company or, in fact, a 
company from any country can purchase 
space and a chalet from the French, and 
this is more or less their headquarters 
where they have meetings for briefing 
purposes, where they meet for social 
gatherings, serve lunch, and so forth. 

In addition to visiting as many Amer- 
ican chalets as I could, I had a nice long 
visit with the Israelis and observed what 
they were doing in this whole area. 


Now I have to come to the point where 
I draw some conclusions, and they are 
not easy to come to, but they are very ob- 
vious to me. When I first started attend- 


ing these shows, it was impossible to find 


any evidence of real progress among 
other countries, particularly the Euro- 
pean countries. 

I will repeat what was told me at the 
Paris air show following the time we, in 
our stupid way, canceled development of 
the SST. One of my foreign friends in 
the aerospace business pointed his finger 
at me and said, “I never thought I would 
see the day when the United States 
would quit making progress.” He then 
said, “We are going to catch you,” and 
that is the substance of my report. 

In every field, starting from the com- 
pleted aircraft on down to the smallest 
part, they are showing strong evidence 
of not only catching us but, in some 
areas, having passed us. 

Avionics, which is a particular field of 
interest to me, is one in which they are, 
in some cases, ahead of us; in many cases 
equal to us, and in other cases showing 
every evidence of being able to match 
us, instrument to instrument. 

It has not been many years since they 
started in the forging, casting, and other 
areas of the metallurgical fields and now 
their products compare with anything 
that we make. There are reasons for this 
which have been touched on by different 
people in this country over the past sev- 
eral months, so I will not reiterate in too 
detailed or lengthy a manner. 

First of all, we have to realize that in 
the foreign areas we are competing with 
firms that are subsidized by their gov- 
ernments from around 45 percent for the 
manufacturing and to the airlines 
around 100 percent. 

This is only part of the problem, 
though, because I really do not believe 
that if the United States nationalized the 
entire industry, it would help us at this 
point. 

There has to be incentive and our tax 
system in this country has no way of 
giving incentive to anyone to build any- 
thing or to grow. Until we get the cour- 
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age in the Congress to really give tax 
breaks to the people who make our coun- 
try tick economically, I am afraid we are 
not going to start making the progress 
we should. 

I am thinking of real tax breaks and 
even incentives for existing manufac- 
turers and new people interested in get- 
ting into the fields, to acquire more 
money and invest it. 

In fact, every billion dollars worth of 
avionics or aeronautics that we sell over- 
seas or domestically, creates 30,000 more 
jobs in the United States. This entire in- 
dustry complex is probably the biggest 
part of our employment at this time, em- 
ploying well over a half million people 
directly and probably that many more 
people indirectly. 

It seems that every country in this 
world except the United States realizes 
the importance of turning out engineers 
and this is best illustrated by the fact 
that last year over 45 percent of the engi- 
neering degrees given in American col- 
leges were given to foreign students. 


Now I will quote from a publication 
of SRI International on the training and 
utilization of engineers in our country 
compared to Russia: 

The level of educational attainment of 
the Soviet population as measured by number 
of years of training completed has risen from 
5.9 years in 1960 to 8.7 years in 1977, and is 
projected to rise to 9.9 years by 1985. When 
these data are compared to data for the 
United States, there is still a significant dis- 
parity, especially in terms of percentage of 
population who have completed higher edu- 
cation (15.4 percent of total population in 
the United States with four or more years 
of college as opposed to 6.7 percent in the 
Soviet Union having completed approximate- 
ly 5 years of higher education). The distribu- 
tion of the Soviet population at the higher 
levels of education, however, is far more 
heavily skewed toward the scientific and 
technical fields than is that of the United 
States, and even at the lower levels of edu- 
cation there is a much greater emphasis on 
the science and mathematics content of the 
curriculum than is the case in the United 
States. 

While the United States has a greater 
proportion of secondary school graduates en- 
tering higher educational institutions than 
does the Soviet Union, attrition rates are 
much higher. About 80 percent of those ad- 
mitted to higher educational establishments 
in the Soviet Union complete their under- 
graduate education and receive a diploma, 
whereas only 55 percent of these students 
who enroll in U.S. colleges go on to receive 
their bachelor’s degrees. 

However, in the engineering fields, the 
Soviet Union graduated almost six times the 
number of specialists at the undergraduate 
level as did the United States, a difference 
which is substantial, even allowing for the 
probably inferior instruction of approximate- 
ly one-third of the Soviet engineering grad- 
uates who were enrolled in part-time pro- 
grams. 

About 75 percent of Soviet graduate stu- 
dent (aspirant) enrollment is in the science 
and engineering flelds. The percentage of 
total U.S. master’s and doctoral enrollment 
in these flelds has been steadily declining 
since 1960, and was about 20 percent in 1974. 

In 1950 there were approximately the same 
number of engineers in the United States 
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and the Soviet Union, but by 1974, the 
U.S.S.R. had over three times as many as 
the United States. In addition, while there 
were more than twice as many natural 
scientists in the United States as in the 
Soviet Union in 1950, by 1974 this discrep- 
ancy had become somewhat less pro- 
nounced so that there were only about one- 
and-one-half times as many natural scien- 
tists in the United States as in the Soviet 
Union. Thus, while in 1950 the total number 
of natural scientists and engineers combined 
was about 20 percent greater in the U.S. than 
in the U.S.S.R., by 1974 the U.S.S.R. had 
over twice as many natural scientists and 
engineers as the United States, largely be- 
cause of the enormous increase in the num- 
ber of engineers in the U.S.S.R. during this 
period. 


To give the reader a better under- 
standing of how we are drifting down in 
the total aircraft picture, I will append 
a table (exhibit 3) of some figures taken 
from Aerospace, which is the official 
publication of the Aerospace Industries 
Association for spring of 1981. Break- 
ing these figures down, we will compare 
1984 with 1974 in the different categories 
of aviation. 


In 1974, we sold 332 commercial trans- 
ports with 227 being sold overseas. In 
1980, that figure had climbed to 415, with 
237 going overseas, Helicopters found us 
in our best condition with 828 being sold 
in 1974, and 420 going overseas, and in 
1980, that figure had jumped to 1,272 
sales with 659 exported. 

In general aviation aircraft, 1974, we 
sold 14,166 with 4,428 going overseas and 
in 1980 that had dropped to 1,881 sales 
with 3,559 being exported. 

This brings the total civil aircraft 
figure in 1974 to 15,326 with exports of 
5,598 and in 1980, the total sales 13,691 
with total exports 4,434. In those last 
figures we can see the trend that disturbs 
many of us who have spent many years 
of our lives in the aircraft business. 

In spite of this downward trend, 
though, Boeing Aircraft did sell 23 air- 
craft at the Paris Air Show for $500 mil- 
lion and sales to foreign carriers con- 
sisted of one 747, six 757’s and sixteen 
7137's. 

However, at the time this was occur- 
ring, the A-300 Airbus, and the new 
model of that craft, were giving strong 
competition to every American manu- 
facturer except Boeing and, of course, 
Boeing has dominated this field for more 
years than we can recite. 

Now as to the aircraft shown daily on 
the flight line and demonstrated in 
flight, I do not think there is any ques- 
tion but the head of the show was the 
Bell Helicopter Tilt Rotor which is a 
concept first thought of by Igor Sikor- 
sky many, many years ago. 

Until the great power obtainable in 
the turbo jets, this vertical takeoff was 
impossible. There is no question this is a 
great step forward and while I do not see 
any great foreign sales emanating from 
it, I do see a great demand for commuter 
purposes in our own country. 

Also, it has good military applications 
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in certain areas. Every person in a for- 
eign country I spoke with expressed dis- 
may and concern over the continued in- 
flation going on in the United States. 

In military aircraft, I think one would 
have to say that the F-16 more or less 
stole the show, although the French Mi- 
rage 4000 certainly gave it a good race. 

Also, as part of our participation and 
evaluation at the show, I flew in the 
Lockheed Alpha Jet—a competitor in 
the U.S. Navy’s advanced trainer air- 
craft program. The Alpha is currently in 
use with the French and German mili- 
tary forces. 

Later this month, I will be flying the 
Hawk trainer, built by British Aero- 
space, and also another competitor for 
the U.S. Navy selection process. 


There are others being built exclusive- 
ly by U.S. manufacturers but, believe 
me, the European firms have made great 
progress. It is a sad comment on the US. 
state of affairs when we have to go 
abroad for training aircraft and I would 
like to see that change. 


To sum my total reaction to the Paris 
air show all up, I think the word that 
comes to me is incentive. Unless we can 
create a way to give American manu- 
facturers incentive, unless we can find a 
way to get American labor to increase its 
productivity and the quality of their 
products, unless we can overcome the 
big metal shortage that is looking us 
right in the face, I am afraid this coun- 
try is going to see a continued slide in 
the whole field of aeronautics if we do 
not get moving. 

I would say this was the consensus of 
every American I visited with over there 
who looked at the products the way I 
did, who talked to foreigners and others 
interested in this specific fleld. 


I wish that I could have come home 
and made a thoroughly rosy report, but 
it is not possible to do that with any de- 
gree of honesty. So my urging to my 
President is to get together with the air- 
craft industry, the avionics industry, 
and so forth, and determine what spe- 
cifically he and our Government might 
do to help create the real meaning of 
this word, incentive. 


In closing, I am going to make this 
recommendation to the President—that 
he appoint a committee from industry 
and other interested parties to explore 
the possibility of the United States put- 
ting on its own air show. The Paris air 
show has been going on for 68 years, 
being held every 2 years, and while it 
has a romantic attachment to everyone, 
I do believe an air show put on by the 
United States in a proper location in this 
country could focus the attention of the 
American people more exactly on the 
importance of this industry to the fu- 
ture of America. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
materials to which I have made ref- 
erence. 

There being no objection, the material 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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EXHIBIT 1 


AAR Corporation. 

Abex Corporation. 

Aerospace Division. 

Acurex/Aerotharm. 

Advanced Alloys, Inc. 

Aero Systems, Inc. 

Aero Systems Engineering, Inc. 

Aerotech World Trade Corp. 

Air Center Incorporated. 

Aircraft Parts Corp. 

Allfast Fastening Systems, Inc. 

Alloytek, Inc. 

Aluminum Company of America. 

American Institute of Aeronautics & As- 

tronautics (AIAA). 

Ametek U.S. Gauge Division. 

Aerospace Products. 

AMI Industries, Inc. An Advance Ross Com- 
pany. 

Analog Training Computers. 

Arwood Corporation Jetshapes, Inc. 

Astronautics Corporations of America. 

Avco Specialty Materials Division of Avco 


rp. 
Bell & Howell. 
Bowmar Instrument Corp. 
Cardion Electronics. 
Unit of General Signal Corp. 
CCS Communication Control, Inc. 
Chromalloy Gas Turbine Products. 
Cooper Almotive. 
Parts Distribution, 
Turbine Engine Services. 
Devore Aviation Corporation. 
Display Workshop, Inc. 
Donallco International Sales Corp. 
Dowty Group. 
Aerospace and Defense International. 
E Systems. 
Edmac Associates, Inc. 
EDO International. 
Elpper Formance, Inc. 
Emerson Electric Company. 
Electronics and Space Division. 
Endevco. 
Fairchild Weston Systems, Inc. 
Federal Aviation Administration (FAA). 
Fenwal Incorporated. 
Ferrotherm Company Inc. 
Flight International, Inc. 
Flight Suits Ltd. 
Flite-Tronics Co., Inc. 
Ford Aerospace and Communications Corp. 
GEMCOR. 
Generation Metals Corp. 
George G. Harris Corporation. 
Gould Inc. Government Systems Group. 
Greene Tweed & Co. 
Grimes Division. 
Midland-Ross Corporation. 
Harlan Corporation. 
Harris Corporation. 
Government Information Systems Divi- 
sion. 
PRD Electronics Division. 
Hayes International Corp. Targets Division. 
Hazeltine Corporation. 
Hiller Aviation. 
Hillman Helicopter. 
IFR, Inc. 
Inflight Services Inc. 
Intercontinental Dynamics Corporation. 
International Aerospace Group. 
International Harvester. 
Itek Optical Systems. 
A Division of Itek Corporation. 
Itek Corporation. 
Applied Technology/Antekna, Inc. 
Jantrol Aero Division. 
Midland Ross Corporation. 
Walter Kidde Division of Kidde, Inc. 
Kleopura Aviation Corporation. 
King Radio Corporation. 
Langenthal. 
Lear Avia Corp. 
Lear Slegler, Inc. Aerospace Group. 
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The Lee Co: y. 
Lockheed Aircraft Service Company. 
Loral Corp. 
Lord Kinematics, Lord Corporation. 
Macrodyne Industries, Inc. 
„ Aero International Aircraft Sales, 
0. 
Metal Bellows Corporation. 
The Mitre Corporation. 
ATC Systems Engineering. 
NASA (Public/Thematic Area). 
Northrop Corporation. 
Tactical & Electronic Systems Group. 
Ventura Division. 
Electro-Mechanical Divigion. 
Defense Systems Division. 
Wilcox Electric, Inc. 
Norton Aero Products. 
Pan American World Airways, Inc. 
Plessey Dynamics Corporation. 
Polaris Systems 
Precision Products Division. 
Puritan-Bennett Aero Systems Co. 
Republic Electronics, Inc. 
RMI Company. 
Rockwell International Aircraft Group. 
Schneller Division of Becton Dickinson 
Co. 
Sheffield School of Aeronautics. 
Simmonds Precision. 
The Singer Company. 
Spitz Space Systems, Inc. 
Structural Dynamics Research Corporation. 
Sunair Electronics, Inc. 
Support Systems Associates, Inc., Interna- 
tional. 
Teledyne. 
Thunder Engines, Inc. 
Timex Corporation. 
Titech International, Inc. 
Turbomach Solar Turbines International. 
Unitron Incorporated. 
USATCO/Air World. 
U.S. Embassy. 
U.S. Industrial Tool Air Tools for Aircraft. 
Vought Corporation. 
Walbar Metals & Walbar, Inc. 
Westinghouse. 
Wilcox Electric, Inc. 
Wulfsberg Electronics, Inc. 


EXHIBIT 2 
Garrett Corp. 


Helicop. 

Textron. 

Emerson Electric. 
Singer. 

Vought Corp. 

Martin Marietta. 
Grumman. 

Raytheon. 

General Dynamics. 
General Electric. 
Boeing. 

Litton Ind. 

Pan American. 

Talley Industries. 
Gulfstream American Corp. 
Avco Corporation. 

Gates Learjet. 

Beech Aircraft Corp. 
Hughes Helicopters. 
Fairchild Industries Inc. 
Westinghouse. 

Rockwell. 

United Technologies. 
McDonnell-Douglas. 
Teledyne. 

Lockheed. 

Bendix. 

Hughes Aircraft Company. 
Honeywell. 
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North and 
South 


Manufacturer/model Europe 


Aerospatiale: 
Caravelle. 96 
14 
300 52 (33 
8 (61 
Boeing: 
7 111 
27 
174 


British À 
ritish Aeros: : 
BAC lelles, 


" g 


EXHIBIT 3 
AIRCRAFT IN AIRLINE SERVICE AND ON ORDER BY REGION! 
[Numbers in parentheses indicate aircraft on order] 


Middle 
East and 
Africa 


Asia and 
Australia 


World 


total Manufacturer/model 


35 (29) 


65 
6 
75 8 


118 (90 
83 
509 
72 


1, 80946115, 


3 RENE 


On order 
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North and Middle 
East and 


Africa 


Asia and 
Australia 


World 


South 
America Europe total 


10 
125 gs 
194 (39, 


7 377 
73) 9280023 
19) 328 (27 

710 725 

145 j 960 


130 82 
3 


459 (74 
12 
161) 
163 
4 (3) 
(5) 


Percent of world total (in serv- 
ice and on order combined). 


1t Drawn from World airliner census No. 18“, Flight International. Dec. 27, 1980. Data as of Dec. 1, 1980. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, that 
constitutes the report that I have turned 
over to the White House this afternoon, 
and I thank the Chair very much. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
my able colleague from Arizona yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
recommendation is being made to the 
administration as indicated by the Sen- 
ator who has just concluded a very valid 
appraisal of the situation. 

I commend him as an individual and 
as a Senator, but most of all as a knowl- 
edgeable American in the field of aero- 
nautics. What he is saying this afternoon 
I hope will not go unheeded by those who 
are in important positions of Govern- 
ment. 

We must not take an unjustifiable 
pride in the fact that the Wright Broth- 
ers were the first to fly that heavier- 
than-air craft because there were others 
throughout the world who at the same 
time were giving of their skills and imag- 
ination really to bring flight into being. 

But it is a fact that the United States 
of America from those earlier days until 
almost the present has been preeminent 
in the manufacture of aircraft of all 
kinds. 

And I think there is a justifiable warn- 
ing in what the Senator has said, knowl- 
edgeable as he is in not only aircraft 
and the uses of aircraft but aerospace 
as well, that we need to give more atten- 
tion than we have to these matters which 
are reflected in his cogent comment. 

This is not a pleasantry when I take 
the floor at this time. This is a belief that 
is deep within me, that the American 
people, if they are told the facts, if our 
leaders of not only Government but in- 
dustry and American creativity of 
thought come to the people of our Na- 
tion and let the story be known, once 
again perhaps we will be able to not only 
stabilize what we have been doing but 
strengthen these programs within the 
United States of America. 

I find increasingly as others find the 
comments, “We were once the leader in 
this field and that field, but someone 
else has moved in and taken it away from 
us.” It is not just a case of pride, and 


I do not want even that word to be im- 
plied, but the realism of the situation 
calls on an America which through the 
body politic as well as the thinking of 
our people is and are alert to some of 
the dangers, dangers which come from 
unstable countries and maybe in some 
cases unfriendly countries. But as we 
continue to build our defense posture on 
a positive level, we naturally trust for 
that long-sought hour when peace and 
understanding will come to the peoples 
of the earth. 

Again I commend our knowledgeable 
colleague who has given us now not the 
negative so much as pointing out that 
the time is now not later when we should 
be alerted to this challenge. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank my good 
friend, the senior Senator from West 
Virginia. I might just say in acknowledg- 
ing his kind remarks that he probably 
has done more than any other man in 
Congress for aviation in this country. He 
was, I do not like to use the word grand- 
father—but both of us are getting 
there—a man who did more to establish 
our airways, responsible for the aero- 
space museum here, and he has long 
been a leader in aviation. 

But what the Senator has said is so 
true. We in America are ahead of the 
world or we have been ahead of the world 
because we had Americans who liked to 
work and invention was the name of the 
game. Advancement of technology, the 
desire to go to school and learn some- 
thing about the skills that made Amer- 
ica great have always dominated our 
lives and now all of a sudden we find 
that other countries, Japan, Germany, 
France, Italy, even the Soviets have dis- 
covered this secret of America, that you 
do not get any place in this world with- 
out work. I am hopeful that what I have 
said to our President will be something 
he will become aware of, namely, we 
have to give incentives to get these com- 
panies going, and we have to give incen- 
tives to get money invested in a resump- 
tion of research and development in 
technology. 

I have no question but what the United 
States can lead the world again, but we 
are not going to lead the world if we just 


sit back in a nice quiet way and watch 
the complicated avionics system that we 
invented and developed being made bet- 
ter, faster, and more dependable in other 
countries. We are going to see more and 
more of our airframe business slipping 
away. 

As I say, of course, I may be prejudiced, 
I have been flying 52 years of my life. 
But to me the whole future of this coun- 
try rests on technology, whether it is in 
flying, avionics, or space. 

I think back during my life of the great 
improvements that have been made. 
When I started to fly, the airplane I 
learned in would go 90 miles an hour. 
Since then—I think it would go about 
5,000 feet—and I have since flown at 
83,000 feet at over three times the speed 
of sound. That has all happened in a 
relatively short life span, and I see no 
reason for it to end unless the American 
people continue to be satisfied. 

I look at our automobile industry. 
There is no reason why the Germans and 
the Japanese should outproduce us. The 
only reason is we got lazy. We said, “Peo- 
ple don't really want a small car. They 
want a six-passenger car.” So the others 
came in and ran us out of business. 

I want to thank my friend from West 
Virginia for what he said. I have enjoyed 
reporting to my President on the four air 
shows I have attended. It is not easy 
work. It is hard work. But I do not know 
of a way we can become better ac- 
quainted with what the competition is 
doing than going right there and sticking 
our noses under the tent. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I take the floor at this time to inquire of 
the distinguished majority leader what 
the program will be for the remainder 
of the day and for the early part of next 
week. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, at the con- 
clusion of the business of the Senate to- 
day, it is my intention to ask that the 
Senate stand in recess until 12 noon on 
Monday next. 

Later in the day, I intend to ask unani- 
mous consent that any rollcall votes that 
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are ordered on Monday go over until 
Tuesday at noon. 

It is my hope that on Monday, June 15, 
we may be able to take up the reauthori- 
zation of the Federal Election Commis- 
sion. That is not clear as yet. It is a mat- 
ter that is being worked on between the 
two sides. 

It is anticipated that we will take up 
the veterans’ health care bill under a 
unanimous-consent order that has al- 
ready been entered, providing that it will 
be laid before the Senate at 2 p.m., and 
there is a time agreement on that 
measure. 

It is also hoped, Mr. President, that on 
Monday, June 15, we can take up the 
Veterans’ Administration authorization 
bill as well. 

It is expected that on Tuesday, June 16, 
we will try to go to the Department of 
Justice authorization bill. We are ne- 
gotiating now on a time limitation for 
that bill. For the information of Sen- 
ators, it appears that the prospects are 
good that we can obtain an agreement 
on that bill, on time for debate, with the 
possible exception of one amendment. If 
it is necessary to go over and continue 
the consideration of the Department of 
Justice authorization bill, we will do so 
on Wednesday, the 17th. 

On June 17, we hope to be able to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the State 
Department authorization bill. 

On Thursday and Friday, the 18th and 
19th, there are a number of matters we 
are trying to clear. The Calendar is not 
yet clear. 

Mr. President, it had been my hope 
that we could go to the reconciliation bill 
on the 18th and 19th of June. However, 
I am advised now that the report has 
not been filed in time to do that without 
a waiver of the 3-day rule. Since the 
report to accompany this bill will be 
more than 1,500 pages, I do not presume 
to ask the Senate to waive the 3-day 
rule on that measure. So it appears that 
we will go to the reconciliation measure 
on Monday or Tuesday, the 22d or 23rd 
of June. There is, of course, a 20-hour 
time limitation by statute on that recon- 
eiliation measure when it reaches the 
floor. 

Before we go out for the July 4 recess, 
Mr. President, I expect that we will take 
up the farm bill, perhaps on the 24th and 
25th of June, and there are miscellaneous 
bills from the Committee on Environ-. 
ment and Public Works and the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources. 

Mr. President, that is the outlook for 
the Senate as I see it at this time. Some 
of those items are already fixed, and 
some of them are still in negotiation. If 
we can complete that schedule of events, 
we will have accomplished a great deal 
before we adjourn for the Fourth of July 
recess. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
1 been the distinguished majority 

eader. 


WHAT FUTURE LIES AHEAD? 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, last 
Thursday Mrs. Mathias and I had the 
great privilege of attending the com- 
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mencement exercises at Harvard Univer- 
sity and of seeing our son, Charlie, re- 
ceive his bachelor of arts degree. It was 
a moving occasion, deeply rooted in tradi- 
tion that distilled into a few hours the 
intellectual ferment of a great university 
for a full year. The commencement 
speaker sustained the standards of excel- 
lence expected in Cambridge. 

In fact, Ambassador Thomas J. Wat- 
son, Jr., made a speech that was so per- 
tinent, so thoughtful and so accurate 
that within 72 hours some of the specific 
dangers he foresaw were tragically real- 
ized in the Israeli raid on Baghdad. 

Ambassador Watson expressed a con- 
cern that in the widening nuclear arms 
race there was “the danger that a sus- 
pected violation, some unforeseen new 
technology or a sudden quantitative surge 
will trigger a desperate response.” 

On Sunday, this is exactly what hap- 
pened. Israel, haunted by fear, real, or 
imagined, triggered “a desperate re- 
sponse.” Aside from the violence and 
tragedy of the event itself, it is still too 
soon to even assess or estimate the long- 
range fallout from this act. 

Ambassador Watson referred to “the 
danger that we may further split our- 
selves from Western allies who fear we 
lack seriousness about negotiation, 
whether on SALT or on European Thea- 
ter Nuclear Forces.” Within hours the 
current edition of the Economist was on 
newsstands with a lead editorial that 
begins: 

The relationship between western Europe 
and North America, alias the Atlantic alli- 
ance, is in the early stages of what could be a 
terminal illness. 


But these are only confirmation of the 
urgency and accuracy of Ambassador 
Watson’s statement. His message was 
and is far broader and for more com- 
pelling for all of us, As he said: 

“The time has come for all human beings to 
realize that we must live together or die 
together. 


Ambassador Watson’s advice comes to 
us weighted by his first-hand experience 
in the Soviet Union at the very time it 
launched its brutal invasion of Afghan- 
istan which has since transformed itself 
into a bloody occupation. Nonetheless, 
he warns: 

We cannot wait for improved Soviet be- 
havior around the world, or for better U.S.- 
Soviet relations. Control of strategic arms is 
not a concession to the Soviets. It must not 
be linked to irrelevant issues. Those who 
urge delay take an awesome responsibility 
on their shoulders. 


With the sense of urgency that read- 
ing Ambassador Watson’s speech in- 
spires, I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HARVARD COMMENCEMENT SPEECH 
(By Thomas J. Watson, Jr.) 
WHAT FUTURE LIES AHEAD? 

There are many things to be optimistic 
about. The view from the Kremlin is bleak, 
with nearly everyone on the Soviet borders 
hostile. The view from Washington sees 
mostly friends, admirers, or neutrals. The 


overwhelming vote in the U.N. on Afghanis- 
tan should encourage all of us. 
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On the other hand, an anthropologist 
writing the history of the past forty years 
since the first atomic explosion might well 
conclude that we human beings have been 
preparing for our own demise. 

Like many extinct species we have had a 
massive change in our environment. We 
have finally invented the ultimate weapon 
and in a mad technological race have con- 
nected thousands of them to two buttons— 
one in Washington and one in Moscow. And 
with two very slight pressures we can liter- 
ally do away with the world’s two most 
powerful nations, and leave much of the rest 
of our planet unfit for human habitation. 

Is that our future? The answer hinges on 
many things. But it hinges above all on us: 
on the United States’ policy on nuclear 
weapons—on what we and our leaders do 
about that policy in the days and months 
immediately ahead. And that is what I want 
to talk about today. 

Let me start out by speaking to today’s 
graduates and those of you who are young. 

Throughout the past half century, young 
people have played many heroic roles. You 
went to World War II and brought down 
fascism. You fought and died in the moun- 
tains of Korea. Spurred by the challenge of 
the Russian Sputnik, you made brilliant 
contributions to American science and engi- 
neering, keeping America in the forefront of 
technology. 

You fought heroically in Vietnam. And 
you worked courageously within the system, 
joined it in large numbers, became a potent 
political force, influenced public opinion, and 
helped bring that tragic war to an end. 

We need—and shall always need—this kind 
of courage and conviction. And especially we 
need today the courage and conviction of 
youth to face up realistically to a change of 
course as a nation—our course on strategic 
arms control and our whole handling of the 
nuclear equation. 

The hour is late. The imperative of real- 
ism and reason is urgent. And we confront 
many illusions. 

First is the illusion of victory—the illusion 
that one side or the other can start a nuclear 
war and win it. 

Sober common sense analysis will tell any- 
one that this is impossible. Consider this 
illusion in its most popular package: 

The Soviets launch a surgical first strike 
and destroy most of our Minutemen and 
Titan missiles in their underground silos. 
Thus they leave us few weapons capable of 
retaliation in kind—of wiping out their re- 
maining underground missiles. And thus 
they force us to a choice: attack Soviet cities 
with our submarine missiles and bombers, 
thereby provoking a counterattack on Amer- 
ican cities from Boston to Seattle; or sur- 
render. 

What’s wrong with this picture? Lote of 
things. It assumes—against all common 
sense—that the Soviet leaders, notoriously 
cautious about security, would bet their 
total nation on at least four foolhardy all- 
or-nothing gambles: 

The gamble—against all technological like- 
lIihood—that their first strike would be es- 
sentially perfect—that it would leave few if 
any Minutemen or Titans to retaliate in 
kind; 

The gamble that we would not use some 
of our remaining underwater and airborne 
weapons, nearly three fourths of our total 
warheads, to attack the thousands of vulner- 
able military targets in the Soviet Union 
other than missile silos; 

The gamble that when our President 
learned the Soviet missiles were flying our 
way he would freeze and do nothing—that 
he would not send those targeted Minutemen 
and Titans flying towards Russia’s remain- 
ing silos before the enemy missiles landed; 

And the ultimate gamble: That in des- 
perate retaliation we would not rain down 
total destruction on Soviet cities, even 
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though that might mean our own destruc- 
tion as well. 

Make no mistake: That scenario defies 
all sober analysis. It would be the most risky 
and ultimately costly gamble in history. By 
overwhelming odds, the result of any use of 
nuclear weapons would not be victory. It 
would be all out war and total destruction. 
And in the words of President Kennedy, “The 
living would envy the dead.” 

The illusion of Soviet preemptive victory 
has a corollary: the illusion of achievable 
American superiority—the illusion that like 
the Red Queen in Through the Looking Glass 
we can outrace the danger by going “faster, 
taster: outproducing the Soviets in nuclear 
arms; playing a miulti-billion-dollar shell 
game in the desert; hoping that somehow 
with exotic weapons we can erect a protec- 
tive umbrella over our country. 

So-called nuclear superiority assures no 
safety—not for the Soviet Union; not for us; 
because what counts is not superiority but 
sufficiency—the guaranteed power to destroy 
the other side under all circumstances. And 
we both have it. 

A quarter century ago Donald Quarles, 
then Secretary of the Air Force and a wise 
scientist in a Republican Administration, 
put it succinctly: 

“Beyond a certain point, the prospect is 
not the result of relative strengths of the 
two opposing forces. It is the absolute power 
in the hands of each 

Think of it this way: Would you, if you 
sat in the Kremlin, attack the United States, 
even knowing that you could knock out 95 
percent of our weapons, but realizing that 
the remaining five percent could destroy lit- 
erally the whole Soviet Union? 

Would you, sitting in Washington, attack 
even a smaller country which had only a 
thousand warheads knowing that if you 
missed only ten percent they could wipe out 
a hundred American cities? 

You know the answer: There is no safety 
in numbers. The war planning process of the 
past has become totally obsolete. Attack is 
now suicide. 

Yet the pursuit of the mirage of superior- 
ity persists. And over the years the two su- 
perpowers have piled weapon on useless 
weapon. 

In 1945, when we exploded our first atomic 
bomb at Hiroshima, we had a four-year lead 
over the Russians. In 1952, when we exploded 
our first H-bomb, we had a ten-month lead. 
The Soviet Union closed the gap despite 
having a country severely torn by the rav- 
ages of a war of a ferocity never visited on 
our country. And it has kept up in the race, 
despite the burden of a hopelessly inefficient 
economy, by ruthlessly channeling its re- 
sources, and by calling upon the Soviet peo- 
ple for an endless acceptance of sacrifice. 

Between us, our two countries now have 
explosive power equal to a million Hiroshima 
A-bombs. We have between us some 15 thou- 
sand “city killing” weapons—one bomb, one 
city. Bigger stockpiles do not mean more 
security. Enough is enough. And we are far 
beyond that point now. 

There is a third illusion, rooted in the 
belief that nuclear victory is possible and 
strategic superiority attainable. It is the 
illusion of nuclear omnipotence—that if we 
just have more weapons we can use nuclear 
threats to deter Soviet misbehavior anywhere 
in the world. 

I can think of no quicker prescription for 
disaster. Our nuclear weapons are useless 
except for their mission of preventing direct 
attack on us. 

Fourth is the illusion of futility: the illu- 
sion that we cannot sign treaties with the 
Russians because they systematically violate 
them. 

Let us be clear about this: there are major 
differences between our two countries. Soviet 
values are diametrically opposed to ours. 
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Contention between us on a global scale is a 
fact of life. Suspicion is the keynote of our 
relations. 

But having said that, let me add this: on 
the evidence, the Soviets do keep agreements 
provided each side has an interest in the 
other’s keeping the agreement; and provided 
each side can verify compliance for itself. 

Look for example at the 1972 Anti-Ballis- 
tic Missile Treaty and the Interim Agree- 
ment—the two parts of SALT I. The Soviet 
Union has violated neither. For these trea- 
ties do not depend on trust or good will. They 
depend on cold self-interest and unilateral 
verifiability. 

Fifth is the illusion of benign neglect, the 
idea that if we just muddle along, in the 
phrase of Dickens’ Mr. Micawber, “some- 
thing will turn up;” that the current aging 
Soviet leadership, for example, will soon be 
replaced by enlightened and reasonable men; 
that the Soviet system will crumble from 
within; or that we can indefinitely stall on 
serious negotiations, let the Soviets cool their 
heels waiting, and use the intervening time 
for our own advantage—to arm up. 

Let us not delude ourselves. We can take 
no comfort from all these kinds of wishful 
thinking. 

To be sure, the average Soviet Politburo 
member today is sixty-nine years old. But I 
have met many of the possible successors, and 
I can tell you: I foresee no real change. I do 
not see the Soviet Union becoming more pro- 
American. I do not see a revolution around 
the corner. I do not foresee the demise of the 
rigid system or the rigid thinking that runs 
it. And I see no chance that the Soviet lead- 
ers will be hoodwinked by protracted nego- 
tiations while we try to jump ahead in stra- 
tegic arms. 

Finally, we confront the illusion of soft- 
headedness; that anyone who favors an end 
to the arnis race must be soft on U.S. defense 
or even soft on Communism. And we con- 
front its corollary: the simplistic formula 
“arm up and stand firm,” though war would 
mean losses of 50 to 75 percent on each side. 

The illusion of softheadedness is thermo- 
nuclear McCarthyism. Because the search for 
a way out of this morass—the search for an 
avenue of negotiation and survival instead of 
confrontation and weaponry—has a long and 
honorable heritage. 

That heritage includes Republicans and 
Democrats; military and non-military lead- 
ers, among them some of the greatest and 
most tough-minded of our time. 

It began in 1946 under President Harry 
Truman with the proposal of a hardheaded 
financier, Bernard Baruch, for international 
UN control of atomic energy. 

It continued with President Dwight Eisen- 
hower, who in his first major foreign policy 
address denounced the tragic waste of arma- 
ments, and in his farewell message warned 
against the power of a military-industrial 
complex. 

It includes another great five-star General, 
Omar Bradley, who nearly a quarter century 
ago called for the country to turn away from 
“the search for peace through the accumula- 
tion of peril.” 

That heritage embraces the last legacy of 
President Kennedy, the nuclear test ban 
treaty of 1963; the SALT I accords under 
President Nixon; and the SALT II treaty ini- 
tiated by President Nixon, continued by Pres- 
ident Ford, and completed by President 
Carter. 

SALT II was guided to completion in large 
part by former Secretary of State Cyrus 
Vance, who sits on this platform with me 
today, and for whom I was proud to serve in 
Moscow. Though the U.S. Senate has not rati- 
fied the treaty, it was endorsed by former 
Secretary of Defense Harold Brown, one of 
the world’s brightest authorities on modern 
armaments; by General David Jones, head 
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of the joint chiefs of staff; and countless 
others. 

Thermonuclear McCarthyism is a slander 
against the wisdom of many great Americans. 

Against all these illusions, what is the re- 
ality? The reality is that thermonuclear war 
in any form is suicide. 

Our imperative is to change our course—to 
take the only road which offers a viable hope 
for the future: not a road to unilateral ac- 
tion of any kind, but a road toward the joint 
continuation of the SALT process; a road 
to a long series of mutually verifiable 
treaties. 

I know from experience how maddening 
protracted negotiations with the Russians 
can be. I know what these negotiations will 
demand of us: in the words of St. Francis 
of Sales, “A cup of science, a barrel of wis- 
dom, and an ocean of patience.” But we have 
no choice. Because the longer we drift on 
without firmly capping the arms race, the 
graver the dangers we create: 

The time has come to realize that our 
nuclear deterrent is robust under any pos- 
sible contingency. Let our politicians and 
arms technicians stop poor-mouthing it. 

Above all, the time has come for a new 
effort to cap the strategic arms race—cap it 
through a verifiable treaty which gives both 
sides the security they require. 

SALT II offers a good framework. Minor 
changes could be made at the negotiating 
table if necessary. But there is little time 
before technology and pressures on both sides 
push us into a new and unmanageable 
spiral. 

We cannot wait for improved Soviet be- 
havior around the world, or for better U.S. 
Soviet relations. Control of strategic arms is 
not a concession to the Soviets. It must not 
be linked to irrelevant issues. Those who 
delay take an awesome responsibility on their 
shoulders. 

Twenty-eight years ago in Sanders Theater 
across the street, a great American journalist, 
Elmer Davis, delivered the annual Phi Beta 
Kappa oration. It was a time of darkness and 
witch hunts and false accusations. And in 
calling upon friends of freedom to stand up 
and fight, he quoted the first book of Samuel, 
which tells of the fear of the Philistines as 
they faced a formidable foe. 

“Woe unto us!” they said. “Who shall de- 
liver us out of the hands of those mighty 
gods?” But when they looked around and 
saw that no one else was going to deliver 
them, they said to one another: “Be strong, 
and quit yourselves like men; and fight.” And 
they did, and they saved themselves. 

The title of that Phi Beta Kappa oration 
was: “Are We Worth Saving? And If So 
Why?” The title of my remarks today might 
be: “Can We Be Saved? And If So How?” 

I have tried to suggest some answers. And 
despite the somberness of my theme, I re- 
main an optimist. 

I regard the first atomic explosion in 1945 
as an arrival—a culmination of mankind's 
long advance in ever greater mastery over 
the forces of nature. 

I regard that explosion also as a water- 
shed; because it signaled man’s capability 
for the first time to destroy himself and the 
earth he lives on. 

But I do not regard that explosion of 1945 
as a beginning of the end. 

The time has come for all human beings to 
realize that we must live together or die 
together. 

I believe we have the reason and the real- 
ism and the common sense to choose life. 


THE FLIGHT TRAINING BENEFITS 
SECTION OF THE GI BILL 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate Committee on Veterans’ Affairs re- 
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cently considered changes in the veter- 
an’s program authority to meet the 
budget resolution’s mandate of a $110 
million cut in program authority. I 
understand that the committee was able 
to meet and exceed that goal without 
recommending termination of the au- 
thority for flight training benefits. 

I am pleased that this was possible and 
urge the committee, when it goes to con- 
ference, to continue to resist efforts to 
cut flight benefits. 

The flight training benefits section of 
the GI bill has been an important part 
of the benefits program available to our 
veterans in Alaska. Alaska is heavily 
dependent on air transportation to reach 
the many remote parts of the State. We 
have an extensive system of air taxi 
operators and small regional airlines 
which depend on flight personnel getting 
their training from outside sources. 

The veterans flight training benefits 
program has provided a valuable source 
of people for these flying jobs. It has al- 
lowed our veterans to break into avia- 
tion. The program has also made it pos- 
sible for men and women working as 
pilots to improve and expand their skills. 
This adds both to the individuals career 
opportunities as well as to the general 
level of safety in the industry through 
better trained pilots. 

The training program in Alaska has 
been quite successful. Most of the people 
who take flight training remain in avia- 
tion. At the present time, the majority 
of the approved flight training schools 
in the State have 100 percent of their 
students employed in the same type of 
work, or closely related work, for which 
they were trained. This is an indication 
of the carefulness with which the pro- 
gram is administered in Alaska. 

Again, I want to congratulate my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Wyoming for 
his skillful training of veterans’ pro- 
grams—achieving the goal of reduced 
Government size—while at the same 
time keeping intact the worthwhile pro- 
grams. 


TRIBUTE TO DR. DONALD E. SHAY 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I greet 
the retirement of Dr. Donald E. Shay, 
chairman of the Department of Micro- 
biology, School of Dentistry, of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland at Baltimore, with 
mixed emotions. Certainly, after 37 
years of service to the university and the 
people of Maryland, Dr. Shay’s retire- 
ment is well-deserved and I rejoice that 
he now may savor the blessings that 
only the leisure for contemplation can 
provide. On the other hand, Dr. Shay’s 
counsel and contribution to the school 
of dentistry will be greatly missed and 
I am sorry to see a man of his intellec- 
tual distinction leave the university even 
to retire. 

For the past 33 years, Dr. Shay has 
been chairman of the microbiology de- 
partment at the dental school. Under his 
aegis, the department has become one of 
the largest basic science departments on 
the campus of the University of Mary- 
land at Baltimore. His official title, how- 


ever, barely suggests the ambit of Dr. 
Shay’s interests, concern and accom- 
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plishment. He is widely published in sci- 
entific journals. He is a leader in both 
national and international organizations 
concerned with life sciences. And he has 
held high office in a number of scien- 
tific organizations: For example, he has 
been president of the Maryland Biologi- 
cal Society; of the Maryland Branch of 
the American Society for Microbiology; 
of the Baltimore Branch, International 
Association for Dental Research; chair- 
man of the Membership Committee of 
the American Academy for Microbiol- 
ogy; and Secretary of the American So- 
ciety for Microbiology. 

But, more than the honors he has re- 
ceived, more than the articles he has 
written or the conferences he has en- 
lightened, what speaks of the essential 
man is the record of his involvement in 
his own immediate community, for what 
boots it to have world renown, if your 
neighbors didn’t know who you are? 

Dr. Shay’s neighbors do know who he 
is and they like what they know. So do 
the members of Boy Scout Troop 822 
where he has been counselor. He has 
also been a board member at the Linthi- 
cum Heights Methodist Church; a mem- 
ber of the advisory committee of the 
Anne Arundel County Science Fair, and 
a member of the National League of 
Families of American Prisoners and 
Missing in Southeast Asia. 

On June 30, when Dr. Shay steps down 
at the University of Maryland, he will 
take with him the respect and gratitude 
of his fellow Marylanders for a lifetime 
of outstanding service to the community. 
the Nation and the world. I congratu- 
late him on a job well and selflessly done 
and I wish him a rich and rewarding re- 
tirement. 


RECEIPT OF A RESOLUTION FROM 
THE MISSOURI STATE LEGISLA- 
TURE CONCERNING THE POW/ 
MIA TRAGEDY 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, as 
President pro tempore, I would like to 
bring to the attention of my distin- 


‘guished colleagues a resolution passed by 


the House of Representatives in the great 
State of Missouri concerning a full and 
accurate accounting and return of all 
American POW’s and MIA’s in Vietnam. 


It is heartwarming to know that there 
is a new surge of grave concern across 
our Nation for a resolution of this trag- 
edy. Time and again, I have urged for 
our Government to pursue every possi- 
ble course of action to resolve this seri- 
ous dilemma. The intransigence of the 
Communists on this vital issue is intol- 
erable and unacceptable to the free 
world. 


Mr. President, I commend the distin- 
guished members of the Missouri House 
of Representatives for their strong ac- 
tion and persuasive resolution. It is an- 
other significant signal to America that 
we, as a nation, must relentlessly pursue 
a solution of this tragedy. I congratulate 
the Missouri House of Representatives 
for joining with the legislatures of other 
States, including South Carolina, to 
press our Government for action on this 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the Missouri House of Repre- 
sentatives resolution on the POW/MIA 
tragedy, dated May 20, 1981, to be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

MISSOURI HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
RESOLUTION 

Whereas, it has now been six years since 
the end of American involvement in the 
tragic struggles of Indochina; and 

Whereas, the members of the Missouri 
House of Representatives wish to reaffirm 
their appreciation to the veterans of that 
conflict who sacrificed so much, and espe- 
cially to the families and loved ones of those 
2,500 Prisoners of War and Missing in Action 
who have not returned; and 

Whereas, this body encourages all state, 
county, and local governments throughout 
this great land to actively support the effort 
to obtain a full and accurate accounting and 
return of all of America’s Vietnam POW’s and 
MIA's through the use of such devices as 
letter writing, petitions, and resolutions; and 

Whereas, the Missouri House of Represent- 
atives also urges the President and Congress 
of the United States to renew and intensify 
diplomatic efforts and negotiations with the 
nations of Southeast Asia on behalf of these 
missing Americans; and 

Whereas, the members of this chamber also 
appeal to the leaders and people of Vietnam, 
Laos, and Cambodia to join with them in a 
cooperative effort to bring an end to this un- 
happy chapter in the history of modern civ- 
ilization by demonstrating compassion to- 
ward these innocent victims of war and their 
families; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, That we, the 
members of the Missouri House of Represent- 
atives, Eighty-first General Assembly, First 
Regular Session, appeal to all Americans and 
men and women around the world to seek a 
full return and accounting of all Vietnam era 
Prisoners of War and Missing in Action; and 

Be it further resolved, That the Chief Clerk 
of the Missouri House of Representatives be 
instructed to send properly inscribed copies 
of this resolution to the President of the 
United States, the Speaker of the United 
States House of Representatives, the Presi- 
dent Pro Tempore of the United States Sen- 
ate, the Governors of the several states, the 
Secretary General of the United Nations, and 
the Governments of Vietnam, Laos, and 
Cambodia. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, in the 
wake of the controversy over the nomi- 
nation of Dr. Ernest Lefever to be Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Human 
Rights, suggestions have been made that 
the Office of Human Rights be abolished. 

It has been suggested that the role of 
Government in furthering human rights 
is properly included within Govern- 
ment’s other responsibilities to the eco- 
nomic, strategic, and trade interests of 
the Nation. 

Concern has been voiced that an Office 
of Human Rights may, in some way, rep- 
resent an imposition of uniquely Ameri- 
can values on other cultures and other 
governments. It has even been argued 
that an Office of Human Rights may, in 
fact, run counter to our national inter- 
est by imposing considerations on policy 
questions which prevent policies being 
clearly defined and carried out. 

All these reservations about the role 
of government in enhancing human 
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rights are grounded in the idea that what 
a nation’s government does is separable 
from what the nation itself is. 

But the actions of a government can- 
not be separated from the nation itself. 
We ought not express our misgivings 
about the complexity of human rights 
issues in the world today by abandoning 
the one office in our Government whose 
stated and single goal is their enhance- 
ment. 

The history of what our Nation is and 
stands for illustrates that as long as we 
remain the United States of America, we 
can never be unconcerned about human 
rights. 

The United States of America is a 
great Nation. We have the largest and 
most productive economy in the world 
and the most powerful military forces in 
all of human history. 

But the United States was a great 
Nation long before it possessed economic 
or military strength. The United States 
was a great Nation from the moment of 
its birth, when it contained fewer than 4 
million persons clinging to the Atlantic 
seaboard. Its greatness then was based 
not on American power, but on American 
ideals. It still is. 

The history of man is, unfortunately, 
largely a record of oppression. 

Here, for what in the sweep of history 
is but a brief moment, the ideals of lib- 
erty, justice and equality of opportunity 
have become living realities. The people 
of the world know that. They have 
known it for two centuries. That is why 
so many of them have come here and 
why so many more now try so desper- 
ately to reach American shores. 

If the source of our appeal were mili- 
tary strength, the Soviet Union would 
attract a goodly share of immigrants, 
since it too is a great power. But no boat- 
loads of refugees risk their lives to reach 
Soviet soil. Indeed, as we pass laws to 
keep people out, the Communists build 
walls to keep them in. 

Foremost among American ideals is 
our belief—our faith—in the worth of 
the individual. No principle is etched 
more deeply in the American character 
than that represented in the Bill of 
Rights: Each individual possesses in- 
alienable rights that are secure from vio- 
lation by anyone else, including the Gov- 
ernment—especially the Government. 

For most of mankind, past and present, 
that has not been true. 

We live in a time of danger. The pow- 
er of the weapons of destruction has in- 
creased more in the past half-century 
than in all the previous millenia of re- 
corded history. At the same time, there 
is greater willingness to resort to violence 
to achieve goals, by individuals and by 
governments. Strikingly, much of the 
violence and terror engaged in by gov- 
ernments is against their own people. 
With good reason, many people fear their 
own governments. 

And the governments which inspire 
the greatest fear are the ones which most 
loudly proclaim the principle that the re- 
pressions of human beings within the 
borders of a nation state is a matter of 
little consequence and no legitimate con- 
cern to any other nation state. That 
principle has been endorsed by such na- 
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tions as the Soviet Union today and Nazi 
Germany in the past. It echoes in the 
actions of such murderous regimes as Idi 
Amin’s in Uganda and the Pol Pot regime 
in Cambodia. It nourishes the conten- 
tions of such regimes as Argentina’s and 
Paraguay’s, which assert that their 
treatment of their citizens is no-one’s 
business. 

In 1937, the civilized nations of the 
world met at the French spa of Evian to 
explore joint action to save the Jews of 
Germany. No agreement proved possible. 
The willingness of the civilized world 
then to placate Hitler's Germany, to ig- 
nore the fate of the Jews there, and to 
play down reports of mass murder in the 
East made possible the Holocaust, the 
central most terrible episode in the hu- 
man experience in this century. 

The postwar world recognized that the 
treatment of citizens within national 
borders was not the exclusive concern 
of a nation state or a national govern- 
ment. The postwar world joined together 
in our own country, under American 
leadership in San Francisco, and drafted 
the universal declaration of human 
rights. Our current human rights stat- 
utes stem from that antecedent and 
seek to further the goal of a humane 
world. 

There is no more compelling com- 
mandment in the entire Judeo-Chris- 
tian tradition than the one which as- 
serts that we are, indeed, our brothers’ 
keepers. To the limited and imperfect 
degree that governments can carry out 
that commandment, our human rights 
statutes represent an honorable, essen- 
tial expression of what we, as a nation 
are, and what we, as a nation, should 
seek to remain. 

We cannot be dedicated to the propo- 
sition that all men are of equal worth, 
that all men have equal rights, unless 
we apply those beliefs to all men—not 
to the select few who are lucky enough 
to live in democratic societies and enjoy 
civil liberties. 

Human rights are not divisible. Our 
tradition, our moral code and everything 
we know informs us that as long as one 
of our fellow human beings suffers, we 
are all thereby diminished. 


And human rights are not divisible 
from those creations of human beings 
which we call governments. We cannot 
be and remain humane beings unless our 
institutions—including our govern- 
ments—are also humane. 


All governments, including our own, 
respond imperfectly to the challenge of 
upholding human rights. When that 
happens, some who call themselves real- 
ists contend that government cannot 
and ought not make moral judgments, 
They argue that government’s sole re- 
sponsibility is to practical economic and 
strategic interests. They cite John 
Quincy Adams, who said that “We are 
the friends of liberty everywhere, but 
the custodians only of our own.” 

That maxim may have been appropri- 
ate to a small, new struggling nation in 
the dawn of the industrial era. But it 
is surely no measure of our Nation’s re- 
sponsibilities today. Nor does it bear any 
realistic relevance to the world of the 
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20th century, where the fates of all na- 
tions are inextricably intertwined. 

I believe another American Fresident, 
our first and greatest Republican Pres- 
ident, Abraham Lincoln, more truly and 
more fully expressed the view of Amer- 
icans today when he said: “Those who 
deny freedom to others deserve it not for 
themselves, and, under a just God, can- 
not long retain it.” 

This century bears out the truth of 
that prophetic remark. 

Our goal in foreign policy remains, as 
it ever has, to seek peace, to encourage 
industry, and to nourish trade between 
nations. On that basis, America found 
its prosperity in the past and on that 
baas will continue to flourish in the fu- 

ure. 

And so long as our own future remains 
so closely tied with other nations of the 
world, so long must we remain con- 
cerned and active in support of the prin- 
ciples which animate our Nation. 

Liberty, justice, and democracy are 
surely our paramount values. They are 
values sought by ordinary people 
throughout the world. They are values 
which are denounced and trivialized 
and suborned by totalitarian and au- 
thoritarian regimes throughout the 
world. We have an obligation to give 
voice and action to our determination to 
protect the true meaning and the prac- 
tical expression of those values in our 
world. To do less is to concede to the 
totalitarian nations that there is liberty 
in Afghanistan, that justice is served by 
government goon squads, and that free- 
dom flourishes in the Gulag. 

Those are obviously lies, and if we 
have any national moral obligation 
whatever, it is to fight the spread of 
those lies. 

We cannot do so if we permit any 
friendly nation to trade with us, to buy 
our arms, to entertain our ambassadors 
and our businessmen while its own 
agents hunt down and torture and kill 
their own people. We cannot do so if 
we will not permit our trade policies to 
be influenced by the extent of human 
rights violations in the Soviet Union. 

The practitioners of “practical” poli- 
tics, of politics empty of moral content, 
argue that any friendly nation ought to 
be able to buy anything from us. They 
argue that relations with the Soviet 
Union ought to be determined solely on 
the basis of our economic and strategic 
needs. 

That is a view the Soviet Union itself 
endorses wholeheartedly. 

But there is no basis for that view in 
American policy, in the American Con- 
stitution, or in the American tradition. 

The American commitment to individ- 
ual liberty, to personal dignity, to human 
self-worth stands unalterably opposed to 
it. 
The public debate over the extent and 
the limits of Government’s role in en- 
hancing human rights in the world is 
today in danger of becoming a confron- 
tation between the proponents of domes- 
tic policy differences. 

Domestic political differences can and 
should play a role in setting the terms 
of our Nation’s policies abroad, but they 
should not dominate the debate. 
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What is at stake is more important 
than domestic doctrinal differences: It 
goes to the heart of what our country 
stands for. 

Are we willing to ignore the barbarities 
of the totalitarians of the right in order 
to excoriate the totalitarians of the left? 
Are we willing to embrace a foreign 
policy which negates the struggle of in- 
dividuals in favor of “larger” issues? 

In a nation founded and sustained on 
the inalienable rights of individuals, 
what larger issue can there be? 

Nations, like individuals, are what 
they do. We cannot assert a love of lib- 
erty and look away from repression. 
We cannot assert respect for humanity 
and tolerate torture. We cannot and 
ought not pretend a reverence for the 
sanctity of the individual and counte- 
nance the negation of individuality which 
is the essence of all totalitarian regimes, 
left, right, and center. 

If our ideals are to have meaning, our 
Government must act on them. Without 
practical expression, our ideals are noth- 
ing but rhetoric. Unless they are em- 
bodied in our policies, they remain life- 
less. It is action which gives life to 
ideals. And to remain true to our ideals 
as a nation, our National Government 
must be willing to take action on our 
principles. 

I hope the Senate will have an oppor- 
tunity to consider this entire issue in 
more detail in the near future. 


THE NEED FOR DEVELOPMENT OF 
SIMPLER COMBAT AIRCRAFT FOR 
THE MILITARY 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, once 
again respected leaders in the military 
area have proposed that this country 
should move away from reliance on com- 
plex, sophisticated weaponry. 

As a proponent of a test for the pri- 
vately developed Enforcer aircraft, and a 
supporter of less complex and more de- 
pendable military equipment, I believe 
this report deserves careful study by the 
Defense Department and the Congress. 

While I would not agree with all of the 
recommendations it contains, it certainly 
deserves consideration in view of the low 
readiness rates for much of the complex 
aircraft and other equipment produced 
by the Pentagon in recent years. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article on this subject which 
appeared in the June 1, 1981 issue of 
Aerospace Daily under the heading “Re- 
port Urges Simpler Combat Aircraft” be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Report URGES SIMPLER COMBAT AIRCRAFT 

Critics of the current U.S. military doctrine 
of firepower/attrition warfare have urged 
in a new report that the U.S. move away from 
reliance of complex, sophisticated weaponry. 

The report, “Reforming the Military” pub- 
lished by the conservative Heritage Founda- 
tion, reflects the thinking of Col. John Boyd 
and others who have argued that U.S. mili- 
tary forces should be geared toward a ma- 
neuverable and flexible style of fighting using 
simple, adaptable and easily maintained 
weaponry in relatively large numbers. 
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In his essay on land-based tactical avia- 
tion, Pierre M. Sprey, an engineer and analyst 
whose work at the Pentagon laid the founda- 
tion for Chuck Spinney’s “Defense Facts of 
Life — a DOD study which has provoked a 
debate over the need for less complex air- 
craft—argues that the complexity of aircraft 
such as the F-15 fighter, E-3A AWACS and 
the F-111 fighter bomber have lead to low 
readiness rates and fewer aircraft in the Air 
Force inventory because of escalating costs. 

Sprey also questions the force structure of 
the NATO air forces, explaining that too 
many aircraft are designed for attrition war- 
fare/interdiction bombing— a capability 
that would have little effect, and certainly no 
immediate one, on Red armored spearheads 
thrusting deep into West Germany —and 
too few aircraft earmarked for stopping 
Soviet tanks. 

Sprey makes two key recommendations 
concerning future aircraft procurement. 

The first is that procurement of the F-16 
“should be emphasized over the F-15. In 
visual combat, the F-16 has been demon- 
strated to be the superior aircraft. The poor 
performance of the Sparrow missile and lack 
of solution to the IFF (Identification Friend 
or Foe) problem render the beyond-visual- 
range mission highly questionable.” 


REPLACE F-16 WITH SUPERCRUISE FIGHTER 


The F-16 should eventually be replaced by 
what Sprey calls a supercruise fighter, “a 
single purpose air-to-air fighter designed to 
maximize surprise, the decisive factor in 80 
percent of air kills. It would be intended to 
cruise at Mach 1.3 to 1.6 instead of the Mach 
.08 to .09 of every current tactical fighter. To 
enhance the surprise achieved by superior 
cruise speed, basic avionics and weapons 
would be non-emitting and the aircraft's size 
would be held to less than that of the F-5... 
The cost would be under $5 million in FY 81 
dollars. The weight would be less than 10,000 
pounds.” 

Sprey's second recommendation is that the 
A-10 should remain in production until a 
“combined arms fighter” is introduced. “A 
minimum of 2000 of these aircraft (U.S. plus 
Allied) would operate as a major combat arm 
combined integrally with blitzkrieg ground 
tactics. The aircraft should be the smallest, 
most maneuverable fighter possible, wrapped 
around the four-barrel 30mm cannon. Speed 
should be no more than 400 knots; accelera- 
tion should be double that of the A-10 to- 
gether with a 50 percent maximum G advan- 
tage. Cost should be under $2 million in FY 
81 dollars, weight under 7,500 pounds.“ 

Sprey also suggests a wide range of changes 
in aircraft weaponry and components. Among 
his recommendations: 

Replacing the current US. F-14/F-15/F-16 
gun, which “uses a 1942 round that is the 
least effective 20mm round in the world.” 

The introduction of an air-to-air anti- 
radiation missile (ARM) to eliminate the use 
of radars, which can be used by enemy pilots 
as a self-identifying beacon for missiles to 
home on. “Because the enemy's radar solves 
the IFF problem this missile would be the 
only true BVR (beyond visual range) missile 
available. The missile would be Sidewinder- 
sized with only earphones (for lock-on tone) 
needed as fire control.” Cost: $20,000. 

Development of a snapshoot passive air- 
to-air missile, “intended to permit locking on 
the firing in equal or less time than required 
by a gun.” The missile, possibly a Sidewinder 
variant, would include look-down ability and 
resistance to combined flare/maneuver coun- 
termeasures. A head-on requirement would 
be eliminated. Cost: $15,000. 

Replacing the GAU-8 30mm cannon with 
a new cannon of larger caliber and higher 
velocity to deal with possible increased thick- 
ness of Soviet armor. One possible candidate 
would be built around the NATO 35mm 
round, 
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Development of a supercruise engine. Be- 
cause optimization for supersonic cruise for- 
tunately requires more ramjet-like engines, 
the supercruise engine would be much sim- 
pler and a lower risk than the high cost, 
trouble-ridden TF30, F100, F101, or F404,” 
according to Sprey. 

Simple air-to-air radar warning receiver, 
which Sprey describes as “the single most im- 
portant avionics item on the supercrulse (or 
any) air-to-air fighter.” 

Short-squirt radar with passive angle- 
tracking. Sprey says “it would be useful to 
have a simple radar to do wide-band passive 
angle-tracking on an enemy fighter radar 
located by the. . . warning receiver and oc- 
casionally to take a short-burst range reading 
on the target in order to decide whether to 
launch an air-to-air ARM or other missile. 
The short burst minimizes the chance of 
alerting the enemy’s radar warning receiver 
and thereby sacrificing the all-important sur- 
prise attack.” 


THE NEED FOR NEW STRATEGIC 
ARMS CONTROL INITIATIVES 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I am 
deeply concerned by the Reagan admin- 
istration’s apparent lack of a clear stra- 
tegic arms control policy some 5 
months into its incumbency. I believe it 
is very important for our Government to 
continue to consider arms control as an 
important component of our national se- 
curity program. I believe this is especially 
important in view of the unprecedented 
peacetime military buildup which the 
administration has requested—a pro- 
jected total of $1.448 trillion for defense 
srending over the next 6 years. 

As we consider the future of nuclear 
arms control, I believe we must think 
anew on the problems which confront 
us in our effort to negotiate equitable, 
balanced, verifiable reductions in the 
bloated U.S. and Soviet nuclear arsenals. 
The currently stalled SALT process re- 
quires new initiative and creative 
thought if it is to be moved forward 
significantly in the foreseeable future. 

For this reason, I welcome several re- 
cent statements on the SALT process 
from such scholars as Wolfgang Panof- 
sky, George Kennan and Sidney Drell. 

In a January speech on “Science, 
Technology and the Arms Build-Up”, Dr. 
Panofsky, Director of the Stanford 
Linear Accelerator (SLAC) wrote: 

In the interest of the future of mankind 
the kinds of practices and forces which haive 
driven the armaments in the world to their 
current level must not continue... 

After the first nuclear weapon was deton- 
ated in 1945 at Alamagordo, many observers 
expressed the sentiment that this new 
weapon would make further wars impossible, 
and that further buildup of stockpiles of 
there weapons would not occur. These 
prophecies have proven false. No strategic 
doctrine adopted officially by any power has 
provided a quantitative interpretation of the 
word coined by Kissinger, “sufficiency.” No 
government has answered the question, 
When is enough enough? applied to nuclear 
weapons. 

In principle, if there were an accepted 
answer to the quest for an interpretation of 
sufficiency, then limitation of nuclear arms 
could be achieved both through negotiated 
arms control and through unilateral action. 
Yet we have not seen a halt in the growth 
of nuclear stockpiles or the number of de- 
ployed nuclear weapons. 50,000 nuclear weap- 
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ons worldwide are still not “sufficient.” I at- 
tribute this failure largely to disregard by 
governmental leaders of generally accepted 
technical facts on nuclear weapons 

To summarize, once nuclear war is ini- 
tiated by any power, under any doctrine, in 
any theater, or for any strategic or tactical 
purpose, the outcome will involve truly mas- 
sive casualties and devastation, leading to 
uncalculable effects on the future of man- 
kind. The predictions of Science concerning 
the effects on large segments of the world’s 
population of large-scale use of nuclear 
weapons are extremely uncertain .. . 

... the nuclear arms race is driven by the 
perception of power rather than by physical 
realities. Unfortunately, perceptions tend to 
become political realities, and thus nuclear 
weapons become symbols of power and 
strength and trading objects in arms control 
negotiations. Such a shift of the role of nu- 
clear weapons from threats of massive death 
and destruction to political tools has denied 
each nation a rationale for defining what 
nuclear weaponry is sufficient for its needs. 
Nuclear weapons cannot compensate for de- 
ficiencies in conventional military power. 
Only a continuing and insistent reminder 
about the technical realities can form the 
basis for agreements and unilateral acts lead- 
ing to lowered limits on nuclear weapons 
deemed sufficient for national and interna- 
tional security. The present course is set for 
disaster. 


Writing in the winter 1980-81 issue of 
International Security, Dr. Drell, Deputy 
Director of SLAC, and Kent Wisner of 
the Stanford University arms control 
program offer an idea to simplify the re- 
duction of United States-Soviet nuclear 
arsenals by introducing the following 
proposal: 

Effective control of long range nuclear arms 
is an urgent and broadly proclaimed goal for 
the United States and the Soviet Union. In 
the interest of international security we must 
continue efforts to negotiate a treaty that: 

Enhances strategic stability based on a bal- 
ance of highly survivable and secure deter- 
rent forces, and 

Initiates significant, timely, and verifiable 
reductions in the nuclear forces and destruc- 
tive potential of both nations. 

It is evident from the record of negotia- 
tions at SALT and of the related public de- 
bate during the past decade that progress to- 
ward such a goal would be greatly aided if the 
negotiations could proceed within a frame- 
work that is: 

Conceptually simple so as to be readily ex- 
plained and comprehended in the broad pub- 
lic debate; 

Highly flexible, allowing the two countries 
to implement the treaty provisions by taking 
different steps. Indeed, the very different 
technological and bureaucratic styles of the 
U.S. and Soviet Union will necessarily lead 
them to follow different paths in making 
selective reductions, While these reductions 
must be equitable, they may, at the same 
time, be asymmetric. 

In this comment we describe an approach 
to reducing strategic arms that meets these 
four requirements. Our proposal is simply to 
limit the total number of deployed launchers 
plus reentry vehicles (i.e, warheads and 
cruise missiles) to 10,000 for each country. 


More recently, the Honorable George 
Kennan outlined his own bold approach 
to the dilemma which has seen the 
United States and the Soviet Union pro- 
ducing more and more nuclear arms 
while feeling less and less secure. Ken- 
nan declared the following: 

Adequate words are lacking to express the 
full seriousness of our present situation. It 
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is not just that we are for the moment on 
a collision course politically with the Soviet 
Union, and that the process of rational com- 
munication between the two governments 
seems to have broken down completely; it is 
also—and even more importantly—the fact 
that the ultimate sanction behind the con- 
flicting policies of these two governments is 
a type and volume of weaponry which could 
not possibly be used without utter disaster 
for us all... 

I can see no way out of this dilemma other 
than by a bold and sweeping departure—a 
departure that would cut surgically through 
the exaggerated anxieties, the self-engen- 
dered nightmares, and the sophisticated 
mathematics of destruction, in which we 
have all been entangled over these recent 
years, and would permit us to move, with 
courage and decision, to the heart of the 
problem. 

What I would like to see the President do, 
after due consultation with the Congress, 
would be to propose to the Soviet govern- 
ment an immediate across-the-boards reduc- 
tion by fifty percent of the nuclear arsenals 
now being maintained by the two super- 
powers—a reduction affecting in equal meas- 
ure all forms of the weapon, strategic, me- 
dium range, and tactical, as well as all means 
of their delivery—all this to be implemented 
at once and without further wrangling 
among the experts, and to be subject to such 
national means of verification as now lies at 
the disposal of the two powers. 


Mr. President, I believe each of these 
three statements merits serious consid- 
eration and discussion by all of us here 
in the Congress and by relevant execu- 
tive branch officials. We must make new 
departures if we are to break the process 
of building ever more nuclear weapons— 
@ process which George Kennan de- 
scribes as being “like men in a dream, 
like lemmings headed for the sea.” 

Next week, I will reconvene the in- 
formal group of Senators who have met 
in recent years on a regular basis in my 
Office to discuss strategic arms limitation 
issues. The speakers for this first session 
of the “Arms Control/National Security 
Study Group” for the 97th Congress will 
be the Honorable Paul Nitze and Dr. 
Sidney Drell, who will discuss alternative 
proposals for significantly reducing 
United States and Soviet nuclear arsen- 
als. For the benefit of my colleagues who 
will be participating in this session, and 
for other interested persons, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the full text of the 
three articles from which I have read be 
printed in the Recorp and that the text 
of a May 7 statement of mine before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee be 
printed as well. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY AND THE ARMS BUILD- 
Up, COLLOQUIUM ON SCIENCE AND DISARMA- 
MENT, INSTITUT FRANCAIS DES RELATIONS 
INTERNATIONALES, PARIS, FRANCE 

(By W. K. H. Panofsky) 

The arms race, in particular the nuclear 
weapons competition between the Soviet 
Union and the United States, threatens the 
very existence of man's civilization. Yet one 
must admit, albeit reluctantly, that the nu- 
clear balance between these two powers de- 
serves at least partial credit for the absence 
of all-out hostilities for the longest period in 
recent history. But even in the absence of 
total conflict, the increase of potential dev- 
astation and the growth in the number of 
nuclear weapons states have created tensions 
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which increasingly overshadow all other con- 
cerns of mankind. Many hold science, which 
led to the release of nuclear energy, respon- 
sible for this evolution. But others look to 
science for the tools to reverse this threat to 
all humanity. 

Accordingly, a discussion of the relation- 
ship of science and technology to the arms 
race is timely. I will here only touch upon 
a topic of at least equal importance—the 
relation of science and technology to arms 
control. 


A. SCIENCE AND MILITARY DEVICES 


The relation of science to war and prep- 
aration for war has been what I might call 
a love/hate relationship throughout recorded 
history. Let me remind you of the story of 
Archimedes: In the defense of Syracuse 
against the Romans, Archimedes reputedly 
devised numerous instruments of war which 
contributed materially to delaying Roman 
entry into that besieged city for many years. 
When the conquest of Syracuse finally took 
place in 212 B.C., Archimedes was engaged in 
“pure” science, drawing circles in the sand 
in studying basic geometry. When a Roman 
soldier approached him, Archimedes was re- 
ported to have uttered as his last words, 
“Don't disturb my circles.” This story illus- 
trates that scientists wish to be recognized 
by all, friend and foe alike, for their con- 
tributions to pure science, irrespective of 
whether they also play an important and at 
times even decisive role in providing arma- 
ments to their home country. A vexing con- 
flict between two moral responsibilities of 
the scientist in relation to armaments em- 
erges: his duty to his fatherland, on the one 
hand, and his responsibilty to prevent the 
abuse of lethal weapons on the other. 

This dilemma is rooted directly in the na- 
ture of the scientific process. New science 
and technology evolve through a long chain: 
Basic scientific discoveries eventually lead to 
the development of specific new devices, and 
finally to their testing, production, distribu- 
tion and use. 

Each of these steps offers different needs 
and opportunities for control by human in- 
stitutions. Most scientists and non-scientists 
would agree that basic science motivated 
solely by the desire for improved under- 
standing of nature should remain unfet- 
tered. I would maintain that, however falli- 
ble humans and their institutions may be, 
decisions on how to live harmoniously with 
nature and its products will be made more 
wisely with understanding of the workings 
of nature than without. Yet once basic new 
revelations are apparent, applying restraints 
to their potential fruits, lest they be abused 
for asocial ends, is difficult. In regard spe- 
cifically to the military arms control prob- 
lem, one finds that controls are very difficult 
to apply to early phases of the development 
chain. As a practical matter, particularly if 
“verification” (1.e., policing of an arms con- 
trol agreement) is to be taken into account, 
controls can be applied primarily to the test 
phase of development, on the one hand, and 
to final deployment actions, on the other. 

It has become trite to say that the rate of 
progress in arms control has been so small 
that the rate of technological advance of 
military systems has outpaced the gains of 
arms control. Yet I would argue that had 
technological and purely military factors 
been the only ones in determining the build- 
up of arms, then arms control efforts might 
well have stemmed and possibly reversed the 
buildup of nuclear weapons. In truth it is 
largely political factors that have made it 
infeasible thus far for arms control efforts to 
prevail over the arms buildup. 

B. SCIENCE IN RELATION TO OTHER FACTORS 
DRIVING THE ARMS RACE 

Evolution of the tools of war as facilitated 
by advances in science and technology has 
aggravated the action and reaction cycles 
between nations and has led the competi- 
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tion between offensive and defensive tech- 
nology through successive stages. 
Yet while such cycles are clearly demonstra- 
ble, it appears that the nature of the arms 
competition is in fact not dominated by such 
direct causal factors. Examination of the 
history of the arms race appears to demon- 
strate that non-scientific factors have pre- 
empted what might be logically predicated 
on technical or even military grounds. For 
instance, if one observes the arms competi- 
tion between the US. and the Soviet Union, 
one finds very few instances of demonstrable 
action-reaction processes. Apparently the de- 
cisions by both sides to proceed with arms 
acquisitions are driven by other forces. What 
are these? 

Let me describe a few factors: 

1. It appears clear that in all countries— 
capitalist and socialist alike—there are 
strong institutional pressures and interests 
for augmented armaments by the institu- 
tions charged with developing and producing 
or managing and using such arms. This com- 
monality of pressures for arms expansion 
within different social systems does not 
mean that the sources for military expansion 
are identical, but it makes it indeed dif- 
cult to attribute such growth to single fac- 
tors such as the profit motive, communist or 
imperialist expansionism, inter-service ri- 
valry, etc., etc. We are dealing here with the 
institutional inertia, or other manifestations 
of historical persistence which are inherent 
in any highly organized human activity. In- 
stitutions always find it difficult to produce 
only a fixed and limited amount of any one 
commodity; the producer always rational- 
izes why more of what he can produce is 
needed. 

2. A second driving force in the arms race 
is what I will call mirror imaging. Rather 
than reacting to a potential opponent’s new 
military system by implementing specific 
counter measures, frequently the reaction 
is “We must have it too.” This reaction tends 
to be relatively uncritical in regard to the 
technical merit of the item in question. The 
public rationale given, for instance, among 
other factors, for the United States to de- 
velop an improved hard-silo killer for its 
missile arsenal is that the Soviets have de- 
veloped enough striking power to threaten 
preemptively the U.S. Minuteman silos; yet 
the public rationale for the U.S. “silo killer” 
missiles disclaims any intent for a “preemp- 
tive” or “first” strike. A “mirror image” re- 
sponse aims to silence the implied threat 
that the Soviets would receive political ad- 
vantage and bargaining leverage out of these 
weapons, unless the U.S. could field a match- 
ing threat. Conversely, one of the motives 
for some Soviet deployment appears to be to 
“mirror image” the U.S. rather than to 
countermeasure U.S. moves. For example, 
the Soviets continue to upgrade the techno- 
logical complexity of many of their military 
systems, following the US. lead. Yet in so 
doing they at times inherit the maintenance 
and reliability problems which have so fre- 
quently plagued the U.S. systems in the 
past. 

Very new and frequently spectacular tech- 
nology is particularly sensitive to this aspect 
of the arms race. For example, the militarily 
highly dubious development of particle- 
beam weapons is largely promoted by the 
argument that “The other side is doing it,” 
rather than by valid military-technical 
arguments. The difficulty here is that the 
political prestige engendered by a perceived 
technical-military “breakthrough” is simply 
too valuable a commodity for decision makers 
to forgo, even if the true military significance 
is minor or non-existent. 

3. Possibly the most serious driving factor 
in the arms race is the asymmetry of percep- 
tion, resulting both in uncertainty and fear. 
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Each side in an adversary situation tends to 
feel insecure and threatened by the technical 
developments of the opponent, particularly 
if the technical details are poorly known 
and if the doctrine under which they are 
developed is ambiguous. For instance, the 
claim that the opponent is not only striving 
for, but has in fact attained nuclear superi- 
ority rather than parity is being heard both 
from U.S. and Soviet spokesmen in the cur- 
rent state of U.S./Soviet relations. Such 
spokesmen may in fact be sincere, yet both 
cannot be correct. In fact most discussions on 
superiority tend to be based on simplistic 
numerology. Items which are difficult to 
quantify such as the reliability of allies, 

etries in geography, access to ocean 
areas, the length and number of boundaries 
shared with potential adversaries, make su- 
periority” an even less tractable quality. 
As a result the question of “superiority” is 
one of perception of potential adversaries, 
rather than objective reality. 

As a result of asymmetry of information 
and interpretation it is not unreasonable that 
both sides in the current arms buildup feel 
genuinely threatened. Political leaders at 
times react to these perceptions by “sabre- 
rattling,” i.e. by proclaiming their military 
prowess second to none“ in order to reassure 
their constituencies. At other times, in par- 
ticular when military appropriations or other 
allocations of resources are at stake, political 
leaders emphasize the “gaps” in the armor 
of their country, i.e. the areas of perceived 
deficiencies and weakness. Thus the per- 
ceived rather than the real military situation 
greatly affects decisions on the acquisition of 
military weapons. 

4. The development and deployment of 
arms generally requires very long and fre- 
quently uncertain lead times—well over a 
decade elapses between development for 
most systems and their completion and final 
deployment. Thus military needs should be 
based on a combination of judgment of the 
opponent’s intentions, evaluation of his 
current status, and on intelligence projec- 
tions from that base. The validity of these 
projections and their accuracy are not only 
impaired by the basic uncertainty in fore- 
seeing future developments and future in- 
tentions starting from known current con- 
ditions, but also by the ignorance imposed by 
the secrecy which shrouds these conditions. 
Thus it is not surprising that Judgments as 
to future defense needs can span a very 
wide range between “best” and “worst” case 
projections. This gap is amplified by secrecy, 
and thus secrecy becomes a major factor in 
driving the arms race. I challenge national 
leaders, in particular those of the Soviet 
Union, to examine critically whether ex- 
treme secrecy on technical developments is 
really in the best security interest of their 
country, quite apart from the damage such 
secrecy does to basic human values, and inci- 
dentally, to the feasibility of negotiated veri- 
fiable arms control. 

5. This complaint by a technical person 
that for the most part political and percep- 
tual rather than technical factors have 
driven the arms race must in fairness be 
balanced by the existence of what has been 
designated as the technological imperative. 
While a vast number of technical develop- 
ments are on balance beneficial, there may 
be a rational assessment that a certain new 
development, if generally adopted, might re- 
sult in decreased security for all; the 
strategically destabilizing influence of high 
accuracy of ballistic missiles is a case in 
point. Yet prohibiting or impending the 
evolution of such a “counterproductive” 
technology under current conditions is gen- 
erally infeasible. A development of what J. 
Robert Oppenheimer called a “technically 
sweet” military technology is hard to stop, 
either unilaterally or through negotiated 
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arms control. Unilaterally, the argument 
“What will we do if the other side gets it 
first?” tends to prevail. In an arms control 
negotiation the difficulty to police the evolu- 
tion of new technology in its infancy is usu- 
ally a block to agreement, unless very low 
b @udards of verifica‘don are acceptable, or 
unless the openness of the societies involved 
leads automatically to public exposure. 

Thus new technology tends to generate its 
own momentum and unilateral or negotiated 
control is impeded. 

6. There has been much speculation on the 
escalating role of arms control negotiations 
on the weapons buildup. I will not discuss 
this subject here in detail. I would like to 
conclude, however, that the arms control 
efforts during the last decade have on bal- 
ance led to positive results. In particular the 
SALT I agreement has increased world se- 
curity and so has the Nuclear Non-Prolifera- 
tion Treaty. Also the various achievements 
in less central areas of arms control have cer- 
tainly made net positive contributions. In 
addition, the very existence of arms control 
discussions, even those not leading to posi- 
tive results, has maintained channels of com- 
munication and has permitted exchange of 
data which, in the absence of such talks, 
would hardly have been possible. 

Despite this net positive assessment of 
arms control effort, one should also ac- 
knowledge the negative by-products of arms 
control negotiations. The linkage of arms 
control negotiations to the political process, 
and in particular the extensive ratification 
discussions, have given undue political im- 
portance to the detailed numbers of military 
systems, in particular those employing nu- 
clear weapons, which their actual technical 
performance does not deserve. No analyst 
could reliably predict a specific dependence 
of outcome of military confllet on the precise 
number of nuclear weapons now deployed. 
Yet as we debate as to who has gained or lost 
in an arms control agreement the detailed 
numbers gain undue significance. 

It is also true that arms control agree- 
ments tend to leave “uncashed bargaining 
chips” on the table. When a key military 
system has played & politically important 
role in the bargaining process in arms con- 
trol negotiation, then it is politically very 
difficult to abandon the system after the 
negotiation, once it has not been possible to 
ban its deployment as part of the agreement 
reached. The 54 U.S. TITANS are a case in 
point. Although the recent accident sug- 
gests that it might be advantageous to de- 
commission the U.S. TITAN force, this is 
politically very difficult since their numbers 
played a significant role during the SALT IT 
negotiation and in forming the political per- 
ception of U.S. Strengths. Similarly, it was 
a matter of considerable difficulty for the 
U.S. to discontinue the deployment of those 
ABM forces permitted under SALT I, how- 
ever limited their strategic importance may 
be. The Soviets have not as yet succeeded in 
doing so, and are in fact putting their ABM 
deployment sround Moscow through a new 
round of modernization, notwithstanding the 
limited potential effectiveness of this system. 

The domestic debates in the United States 
and presumably also in the Soviet Union 
surrounding the arms control negotiating 
process also related directly to the military 
buildup. This matter has several diverse 
aspects: For instance, during the ratifica- 
tion process in the U.S. Senate, the price for 
a favorable action voiced by some senators 
was escalation in defense expenditures. 
Similarly it is maintained that an arms 
buildup is essential to make it possible to 
“bargain from strength.” E.g. for many years 
the Soviet Union showed no interest in nu- 
clear arms control until a very substantial 
nuclear arsenal was at hand. 


After the Soviet Union deployed and con- 
tinues to deploy their mobile and accurate 
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88-20 medium-range ballistic missiles tar- 
geted against Western Europe, the U.S. pro- 
posed to station a number of missile systems 
which can reach the Soviet Union, on the 
soll of members of NATO. However, members 
of NATO were willing to accept these more 
advanced “Theatre Nuclear Force” only if 
the U.S. agreed to pursue negotiations with 
the USSR on limiting such forces. 

These examples indicate how interwoven 
arms control and weapons buildups have be- 
come: We are hearing “no arms control un- 
less we first arm,” but also “no new arms 
unless we move to new arms control” voices. 
While such coupling may represent current 
political reality, it breeds cynicism among 
the non-nuclear nations that the efforts of 
the Soviet Union and the Western Allies are 
genuine in sealing meaningful and incisive 
arms control. On technical grounds there is 
no basis for such linkage: A good arms 
control agreement increases the security of 
all participants, irrespective of buildup in 
areas not controlled by the agreement. 

All the above factors, combined with po- 
litical developments, have led both the So- 
viet Union and the United States to escalate 
their nuclear arsenals to the potential of 
worldwide destruction. I should like to add, 
however, that the rate of growth of military 
expenditures of less developed countries is 
actually higher than those of the two super- 
powers, and that the fraction of GNP dedi- 
cated by some smaller nations to military 
pursuits is higher than that of the United 
States, or even that of the Soviet Union. 

The two superpowers have at times, driven 
by the non-scientific, non-technical factors 
listed above, procured large and expensive 
systems which are only of marginal value 
to their security. The MIRV buildup by the 
United States and then by the Soviet Union 
is @ case in point. Most would agree that the 
security of both countries would be greater 
if neither had deployed MIRV. Originally 
the U.S. decided to develop and deploy 
MIRVs primarily as a penetration aid against 
Soviet ARM; yet it is well known that Soviet 
ARM evolved at a rather slow and irregular 
pace. Economic arguments (cost per reentry 
vehicle) also played a role. Even when it be- 
came evident that Soviet ARM was not a 
very effective counter measure against U.S. 
missiles, U.S. MIRV deployment continued. 
The U.S. launch-based MIRV missile buildup 
was then matched and exceeded by the So- 
viet Union, even though the need for MIRV 
to penetrate U.S. defenses was clearly absent. 
Whether the Soviet motive in building up 
MIRV forces was to “mirror image” the U.S. 
buildup, or was to threaten preemptive at- 
tack against U.S. missile silos, or was simply 
to lengthen the potential target list, we can 
only surmise. 

There is no doubt that had arms control 
efforts involving the Soviet Union and the 
United States led to more incisive results 
at earlier times, the security of both nations 
and of the international community would 
now be greater. 


C. STRATEGIC DOCTRINE: LIMITED CONFLICT 


There is a further factor which has mili- 
tated against unilateral or successfully 
negotiated steps to limit deployment of 
strategic weapons; this is the vacillation and 
ambiguity of stated doctrines by the United 
States and the lack of clarity in the available 
statements of Soviet doctrine. 
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sistencies. For instance, U.S. doctrine tends 
to include provisions aimed at limiting dam- 
age, or assuring that U.S. damage be less than 
that suffered by the adversary, in case de- 
terrence failed. Yet a damage limiting pos- 
ture tends to contravene deterrence: one 
nation’s measures to limit e in nu- 
clear war generate the perception by the 
opponent that such a nation would be more 
difficult to deter from initiating nuclear 
conflict. Similarly extending doctrine to the 
use of nuclear weapons in deterring not only 
nuclear war but war at all levels projects 
the image that nuclear retaliation is threat- 
ened against even minor, non-nucelar incur- 
sion. Such a threat is hardly credible in the 
face of today’s nuclear balance. As a matter 
of history, military intervention not involv- 
ing nuclear weapons either by non-nuclear 
nations or the super-powers have not been 
deterred. The broadening of doctrine in 
either direction raises the perceived require- 
ments for nuclear arms, and thus contrib- 
utes to the arms race. 

On the Soviet side the available literature 
is even less definite as to the priority given 
to deterrence in strategic doctrine; there are 
extensive discussions of extended nuclear 
warfighting sequences. Soviet leaders have 
made it clear that they are well acquainted 
with the potential horrors of nuclear war, 
and both Soviet and U.S. leaders continue 
to express great doubts whether a limited 
nuclear war could ever remain limited. Yet 
the actual development and deployment of 
hardware on both sides can only have a “ra- 
tional” basis if its use is anticipated in con- 
nection with various limited conflicts, and if 
limited conflicts can remain confined. 

Recently in the U.S. limited use of nuclear 
weapons has been emphasized more fre- 
quently in policy declarations. Part of the 
basis of this emphasis is “mirror imaging,” 
citing selected Soviet sources on nuclear doc- 
trine, and Soviet weapons deployments. The 
“straw man” is presented that under past 
doctrine U.S. leaders would have no choice 
but to respond to the initiation of nuclear 
war of some kind either by not using nu- 
clear weapons at all, or by using them in a 
full-scale counter attack. This situation has 
never been real. 

The so-called MAD (Mutual Assured De- 
struction) Strategy has never existed as such. 
Rather, the option has always been available 
to launch parts of the force against a frac- 
tion of the listed targets, although the ac- 
tual implementation of such “flexible” re- 
sponse can be and is being improved. Never- 
theless, U.S. leaders and particularly US. 
Secretary of Defense Harold Brown, continue 
to emphasize that they do not believe thata 
limited conflict will remain limited. At the 
same time current doctrine is that the deter- 
rent purpose of US. weapons to convince 
an adversary that “first use” of nuclear weap- 
ons in any situation, for any purpose, lim- 
ited or comprehensive, cannot lead to an out- 
come favorable or acceptable to the initia- 
tor. Rigidly interpreted, such a doctrine 
might imply that the U.S. should be pre- 
pared to fight to “victory” any nuclear war 
fought for any “limited” goal set by the op- 
ponent. More liberally interpreted, this doc- 
pe deviates very little from earlier declara- 

ons. 


Although currently stated U.S. doctrine 
implies in fact little significant change in 
number and kind of weaponry, the frequent 
public reformulations of strategy give the 
false impression of truly significant changes 
in doctrine. This in turn gives the impres- 
sion that consequently large changes in fu- 
ture military wapons may result from the 
changed doctrine—an impression that is 
largely false. 

Once nuclear weapons are used at all in 
war, the ultimate impact is largely uncal- 
culable; therefore the threat faced by man- 
kind due to the advert and buildup of nu- 
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clear weapons is largely insensitive to an- 
nounced military doctrine. This conclusion 
is not only based on the often-stated belief, 
which I share, that it is unlikely that “lim- 
ited” war will stay limited, but also on the 
actual physical and technical effects of so- 
called limited exchanges. 

Most analyses of limited nuclear war tend 
to be grossly simplistic in largely ignoring 
such exchanges. As an example, many studies 
on the use of nuclear weapons in theatre 
conflict do not include the effects of target- 
ing errors or intelligence failures in iden- 
tifying and locating targets. One must re- 
member that when a CEP (Circular Error 
Probable) is assigned to a weapons system, 
this means that one-half the rounds will 
impact outside this error circle, and some of 
those impact points just might be highly 
populated areas. Analyses also tend to ignore 
the fact that in all past wars in Europe a 
large fraction of the population, and in par- 
ticular the urban population, did not remain 
in cities but traveled along roads to other 
areas. Yet refugee casualties are rarely in- 
cluded in theatre nuclear war considerations. 
In addition, although some military doc- 
trines discount the value of occupation of 
cities by troops in localized warfare, the tak- 
ing of cities has been in fact a major political 
prize in past wars. Therefore, while the as- 
sumption is often made in limited warfare 
analyses that enemy columns will avoid cen- 
ters of population, this is apt to be false. On 
top of all this, civil defense measures and 
evacuation, so much discussed publicly in 
the U.S. and implemented on a considerable 
scale in the Soviet Union, are apt to be 
highly ineffective, simplistic calculations to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

All these considerations indicate that the 
vast volume of discussions and literature on 
limited uses of nuclear weapons tends to 
disregard physical reality. No national leader 
should assume that he can fine-tune the 
use of nuclear weapons in an actual conflict. 
This point can possibly best be illustrated 
by the so-called Neutron Bomb, or more cor- 
rectly, Enhanced Radiation Warhead, which 
has played such a large political role in Eu- 
rope. The Neutron Bomb is considered as a 
specialized device which minimizes blast 
while maximizing lethal effects from radia- 
tion. In this role it is advertised to be a 
powerful weapon against the crews of enemy 
tanks, while minimizing collateral damage 
to friendly populations, structures, and eco- 
nomic assets of the country where this de- 
vice is used. Yet under potential use of such 
a weapon the actual physical differences be- 
tween the neutron bomb and other nuclear 
weapons are minimal. Roughly speaking, the 
1-kiloton version of the U.S. Lance Enhanced 
Radiation Warhead produces as much neu- 
tron radiation as a “normal” 10-kiloton de- 
vice would. The blast effect is still equivalent 
to 1,000 tons of TNT, much larger than any 
blockbuster of World War II. The lethal 
radius of the neutrons is significantly de- 
pendent on intervening structures, and there 
is a wide gap between a lethal radiation dose 
and an instantaneous disabling dose, the lat- 
ter being about .20 times larger. All these 
physical factors together with the problems 
cited above (that is targeting errors, intelli- 
gence failures, and the presence of refugees 
in battle zones) indicate quite clearly that 
highly specialized use of enhanced radiation 
type warheads is not all that specialized. The 
“Enhanced Radiation” of the neutron bomb 
is unlikely to be exploitable. 

The controversy over whether the neutron 
bomb will lower the nuclear threshold and 
thus make nuclear war more likely receives 
substance only if governments assume that 
the use of such a weapon implies conse- 
quences significantly different from the use 
of nuclear weapons of more usual design. In 
view of the previous discussion such a con- 
clusion is fallacious. 
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D. DEFENSE AGAINST NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


The escalation in numbers of strategic nu- 
clear weapons by the superpowers and the 
decrease in stability of the strategic deter- 
rent due to the vulnerability of land-based 
missile silos to accurate enemy MIRVs, have 
revived discussion of the need for widely or 
locally deployed anti-missile defenses. The 
Soviet Union has carried out more extensive 
recent development programs than has the 
U.S., and the Moscow ABM system is in the 
process of modernization. While current ac- 
tivities are consonant with the provision of 
the SALT I Treaty, expanded deployments 
beyond these limits would invalidate the 
most significant arms control agreement yet 
enacted by the Soviet Union and the United 
States. 

One firm technical conclusion in the nu- 
clear age is that the outcome of nuclear 
military conflict is apt to be “offense- 
dominated” rather than defense-domin- 
ated.” Since a single penetrating and ex- 
ploding nuclear warhead does such an 
enormous amount of damage, the standards 
of interception required for defensive sys- 
tems to be effective must be very high. 
Formal exchange calculations which com- 
pare the cost of defenses against nuclear 
weapons, be they air defenses or ballistic 
missile defenses, with the incremental cost 
required for the offense to cancel the effect 
of the defense, always show that defensive 
costs are higher if such calculations are 
carried out at relatively moderate levels 
of casualties. There could be specialized ex- 
ceptions to this general conclusion, For ex- 
ample, defense of very hard-point targets 
like missile silos may under certain circum- 
stances be militarily effective. However, the 
conclusion remains valid that, at least in 
reference to all currently designed systems, 
ABM is a poor investment for any large-scale 
strategic exchange, whether targets are eco- 
nomic or military, and is an escalatory com- 
ponent of the arms race. 

This negative technical conclusion on the 
value of anti-nuclear defenses is politically 
difficult to accept. As a matter of psycholog- 
ical and political necessity, it is unpalatable 
to leave the homeland undefended; yet the 
relative impotence of defense is a de facto 
truth in the nuclear age. Once there is clear 
recognition that nuclear strategic balance is 
offense-dominated, an escalating and self- 
defeating offense-defense competition can 
be avoided. 

E. “SUFFICIENCY” 

All studies continue to show that if a large 
fraction of the 50,000 warheads now stock- 
piled worldwide—most are more powerful 
than those two which together killed one- 
quarter million people in Japan—were used 
in war, several hundred million people would 
die and immense suffering would follow. 
Such studies make a variety of assumptions 
about targets, shelter, or effectiveness of 
evacuation. Yet they tend to consider only 
the “prompt” effects of nuclear weapons— 
blast and early radiation, combined with 
radio-active fallout. The casualties induced 
by delayed consequences—the effect of fires, 
food deficiency, absence or maldistribution of 
medical care, societal breakdown, epi- 
demics—are not included; they are omitted 
as “too difficult to calculate.” Some of the 
long-range effects—ecological imbalances, 
depletion of the ozone layer, synergistic ef- 
fects, and the genetics burdens—have been 
studied, but it is generally agreed that the 
unknown exceeds the known. 

How, in the face of these horrendous facts, 
have a series of “rational” decisions led to 
the status quo? What reasoning has led the 
super-powers to conclude that their nuclear 
weapons stockpiles and at times even their 
supplies of weapons-grade nuclear raw ma- 
terials are insufficient. 

In the interest of the future of mankind 
the kinds of practices and forces which have 
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driven the armaments in the world to their 
current level must not continue. 

Since most of the factors discussed pre- 
viously which drive the arms race are funda- 
mentally not directly related to science and 
technology, remedies must be sought largely 
in the political arena. I would like to defend 
here the thesis that if the technical and 
scientific nature of weaponry, and particu- 
larly of nuclear weaponry, were more clearly 
recognized and considered by the political 
decision makers, then the largely non-tech- 
nical factors which now drive the arms race 
would be greatly diminished. 

After the first nuclear weapon was deto- 
nated in 1945 at Alamagordo, many observers 
expressed the sentiment that this new 
weapon would make further wars impossible, 
and that further buildup of stockpiles of 
these weapons would not occur. These proph- 
ecies have proven false. No strategic doctrine 
adopted officially by any power has provided 
a quantitative interpretation of the word 
coined by Kissinger, “sufficiency.” No govern- 
ment has answered the question, When is 
enough enough? applied to nuclear weapons. 


In principle, if there were an accepted an- 
swer to the quest for an interpretation of 
sufficiency, then limitation of nuclear arms 
could be achieved both through negotiated 
arms control and through unilateral action. 
Yet we have not seen a halt in the growth 
of nuclear stockpiles or the number of de- 
ployed nuclear weapons. 50,000 nuclear weap- 
ons worldwide are still not “sufficient.” I at- 
tribute this failure largely to disregard by 
governmental leaders of generally accepted 
technical facts on nuclear weapons. 


Too often the radically different nature 
of nuclear weapons and nonnuclear arms is 
ignored, or at least minimized by some. Con- 
ventional wisdom applied to non-nuclear 
weapons is that you require many more bul- 
lets than targets. For ordinary “bullets” this 
statement is self-evident, since a large frac- 
tion of available bullets would in fact not 
actually be fired in war; of those actually 
used, a large fraction would miss their in- 
tended targets. However, applied to nuclear 
weapons this homily should be far less per- 
suasive. A nuclear weapon which misses its 
assigned target still does an enormous 
amount of damage. Since the principal aim 
of nuclear weapons acknowledged by all par- 
ties is to deter nuclear war, the importance 
of stockpiled weapons beyond those which 
might actually be used in a conflict is a mat- 
ter of political leverage rather than military 
utility. It is this political role of nuclear 
weapons, rather than their actual potential 
utility in warfare, which has prevented the 
nations of the world from defining nuclear 
“sufficiency.” 


F. CONCLUSION 


To summarize, once nuclear war is initi- 
ated by any power, under any doctrine, in 
any theatre, or for any strategic or tactical 
purpose, the outcome will involve truly mas- 
sive casualties and devastation, leading to 
uncalculable effects on the future of man- 
kind. The predictions of Science concerning 
the effects on large segments of the world's 
population of large-scale use of nuclear weap- 
ons are extremely uncertain. 

If these facts were emphasized more often 
and more persuasively, then world leaders 
might begin to realize that such controversies 
as employment or non-employment of spe- 
cialized weapons such as the Neutron Bomb, 
or the exact numbers of weapons systems 
permitted under arms control agreement, 
lack technical or military significance. 

This discussion leads to the profoundly 
pessimistic conclusion that arms control 
agreements have not been successful in um- 
iting the destructive options of war, in par- 
ticular those involving nuclear weapons, since 
so many other forces and processes have in 
fact amplified the nuclear arms race. This 
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trend must be reversed or else the future will 
indeed be dim. 

Many remedies for this condition have been 
discussed and will continue to be discussed. 
Leading the list of remedies must be a con- 
scientious policy decision by the nuclear na- 
tions to govern their policies in regard to 
nuclear weapons by true technical and mili- 
tary circumstances, and to minimize their 
justification as symbols of prestige and power. 

More specific measures following from such 
policy might be: 

1. Sufficiency. Each nuclear nation should 
analyze its nuclear weapons needs under a 
strategy solely dedicated to deter initiation 
of nuclear attacks by others under a variety 
of assumptions. Such deterrence should re- 
tain the option to counter-attack a spectrum 
of military and economic targets with vary- 
ing degrees of severity, but not to reply in 
kind to all possible modes of attack the initi- 
ator of nuclear war might choose. Sites which 
are of limited economic or military value, and 
those targets which cannot be successfully 
attacked should be eliminated from the list 
of possible objectives of nuclear attack. This 
prescription should result in specifying the 
number of survivable nuclear weapons “suf- 
ficient” for national security, since in the 
technical sense there is indeed saturation of 
utility of nuclear weapons. 

2. Arms Control. Concurrent with such 
reexamination of policy and drastically 
downward revision of required number and 
kind of weapons, arms control negotiations 
must be given higher priority than they have 
been given in the past, or even highest pri- 
ority in the discussion among nations. This 
implies that the linkage between arms con- 
trol issues and other topics of controversy 
between nations must be minimized. Those 
arms control measures should be emphasized 
which improve the security of both sides. 

3. Unilateral Action. Based on internal ex- 
amination, each nuclear nation should con- 
sider unilateral steps in decreasing nuclear 
armament. Among candidate items for such 
unilateral steps would be cutoff or reduction 
in the production of weapons-grade, fission- 
able material and the elimination of clearly 
redundant weapons and those weapons sus- 
ceptible to first-strike attack—and therefore 
only useful for a first strike in themselves. 

4. The Technical Nature of Nuclear Weap- 
ons. Since the current eeners*ion of deision 
makers in most countries lacks personal ac- 
quaintance with nuclear weapons and their 
effect, a renewed effort should be made 
within each country and internationally to 
disseminate fully and publicly technical 
facts on the nature and destructive effects of 
nuclear weapons. Such studies should not 
only emphasize what is known, but also what 
is unknown. International communication 
and exchanges among scientists, including 
those who have contacts with military ac- 
tivities, should be greatly amplified. 

The hope that measures such as those 
listed here might lead to a halt and even 
reversal in the growing accumulation of nu- 
clear arms is based on the conclusion that 
the nuclear arms race is driven by the per- 
ception of power rather than by physical 
realities. Unfortunately, perceptions tend to 
become political realities, and thus nuclear 
weapons become symbols of power and 
strength and trading objects in arms con- 
trol negotiations. Such a shift of the role 
of nuclear weapons from threats of massive 
death and destruction to political tools has 
denied each nation a rationale for defining 
what nuclear weaponry is sufficient for its 
needs. Nuclear weapons cannot compensate 
for deficiencies in conventional military pow- 
er. Only a continuing and insistent remind- 
er about the technical realities can form 
the basis for agreements and unilateral acts 
leading to lowered limits on nuclear weap- 
ons deemed sufficient for national and in- 
ternational security. The present course is 
set for disaster. 
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[International Security, Winter 1980-1] 
A New DIRECTION For NUCLEAR ARMS CONTROL 
By SIDNEY D. DRELL AND VENT F. WISNER 


Effective control of long range nuclear arms 
is an urgent and broadly proclaimed goal 
for the United States and the Soviet Union. 
In the interest of international security we 
must continue efforts to negotiate a treaty 
that: 

Enhances strategic stability based on a 
balance of highly survivable and secure de- 
terrent forces, and 

Inititates significant, timely, and verifiable 
reductions in the nuclear forces and destruc- 
tive potential of both nations. 

It is evident from the record of negotia- 
tions at SALT and of the related public 
debate during the past decade that progress 
toward such a goal would be greatly aided 
if the negotiations could proceed within a 
framework that is: 

Conceptually simple so as to be readily 
explained and comprehended in the broad 
public debate; 

Highly flexible, allowing the two countries 
to implement the treaty provisions by taking 
different steps. Indeed, the very different 
technological and bureaucratic styles of the 
U.S. and Soviet Union will necessarily lead 
them to follow different paths in making 
selective reductions. While these reductions 
must be equitable, they may, at the same 
time, be asymmetric. 

In this comment we describe an approach 
to reducing strategic arms that meets these 
four requirements. Our proposal is simply 
to limit the total number of deployed launch- 
ers plus reentry vehicles (i.e. warheads and 
cruise missiles) to 10,000 for each country. 


“L+RV"=10,000 


Three important static measures of effec- 
tiveness of strategic forces are the: 

1. Numbers of launchers. 

2. Numbers of warheads. 

3. Throw-weight (or megatonnage). 

In addition, there are four critical meas- 
ures of effectiveness that depend upon the 
R&D, modernization, and testing programs 
that each country pursues, as well as on the 
nature of their deployed forces and on their 
Overall balance. For the individual systems 
these are the: 

4. Accuracy. 

5. Reliability. 

6. Pre-launch survivability. 

7. Ability to penetrate to target. 

The SALT II treaty puts equal aggregate 
Umits on the first measure; i.e., numbers of 
launchers. However, the treaty as signed, 
though not ratified, constrains the second 
measure only indirectly by putting a large 
maximum on the permitted warhead frac- 
tionation (14 RVs per SLBM and 10 per 
ICBM along with a freeze on current force 
loadings per type of ICBM). The net result 
is that growing concern remains about cri- 
terion (6) for fixed land-based ICBMs, Fur- 
thermore, the treaty limits are perceived by 
some to be unequal because of the larger size 
of Soviet ICBMs. This concern has led, on 
the one hand, to broad opposition to SALT 
II within the U.S. and, on the other hand, to 
& very complex structure of negotiated pro- 
visions that has dulled the overall impact of 
the treaty and obscured the recognition that 
the sum total of its provisions are equitably 
balanced. Evidently, numerical limits on 
launchers alone provide an inadequate basis 
for continuing negotiations. Our starting 
point recognizes the importance of limiting 
the numbers of warheads directly and more 
effectively. In particular, by specifying a limit 
on the total number of “L+RV” we have the 
important and desirable effect of driving 
each side away from the automatic choice of 
the maximum warhead loading per missile 
or launcher that is physically possible, or 
permitted by treaty. 
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Our proposal concerns itself only with the 
Static measures of effectiveness on grounds 
of simplicity and flexibility in the negotiat- 
ing process. The value of negotiating limits 
on qualitative improvements of strategic 
forces, such as (4) and (5), is widely recog- 
nized. Measure (7), in particular, would be 
assured for missiles as long as the SALT I 
treaty limiting ballistic missile defenses is 
in force. However, it seems to us that in the 
present political and negotiating climate the 
probability of making timely progress will be 
enhanced by limiting the scope of issues to 
simple counting rules which also provide a 
basis for effective arms control. 

One might consider including measure (3), 
that is limits on throw-weight (or megaton- 
nage, or volume of the missiles and bomb- 
ers), in our proposal as well. This is both 
unnecessary and undesirable. It is unneces- 
sary for two reasons. The first reason is that, 
given the present level of destructive poten- 
tial in U.S. and Soviet arsenals, the war- 
heads’ yields are far less significant measures 
of effectiveness than are their accuracies 
which will continue to improve with allowed 
testing and modernization programs. This is 
especially true for hard-point targeting, with 
high accuracies, either already achieved or 
anticipated, are rapidly making throw-weight 
and megatonnage almost meaningless indi- 
cators of strategic efficacy. The second reason 
is that the “L+RV” weighting already in- 
cludes in its count any additional warheads 
that are deployed in order to exploit a throw- 
weight advantage. It would also be undesir- 
able to include throw-weight as a parameter 
in the limits because such a provision would 
emphasize precisely those differences in tech- 
nological style and sophistication between 
the U.S. and Soviet Union that we are seeking 
to downplay on grounds of simplicity as well 
as balance. For example, the Soviet Union 
has deployed its “heavy” SS-18 ICBM with 
10 warheads, the same number which the 
U.S. plans for the new MX missile now being 
developed. Although the throw-weight of the 
MX is approximately one-half that of the 
SS-18s, the MX incorporates the most mod- 
ern technology and by no rational measure 
can be judged to be a less effective weapon 
system than the SS-18. As a consequence, we 
exclude throw-weight from the “L+RV” 
counting system because it is neither suffi- 
ciently flexible nor simple to meet our ini- 
tial criteria. 

An even simpler proposal than LRV“ 
might be to limit only the total number of 
RVs without accounting for launcher num- 
bers. However, we see this as posing two dif- 
ficulties: 


1. There is little practical difference be- 
tween a limit on “L+RV” and a limit on 
RVs alone when comparing highly MIRVed 
missiles. The difference shows up effectively 
only in the weighting of single-RV missiles 
relative to highly MIRVed ones. For exam- 
ple, should one Soviet SS-18 or one U.S. 
MX with 10 warheads be given equal weight 
as 10 single-warhead MM II missiles, or 
should 2 SS-18s or MXs with an “L+RV” 
weight of 22 be balanced against 11 MM 
IIs? The later seems to be a more realistic 
balance of their strategic values. In particu- 
lar, a single-RV missile has no need for a 
MIRV bus to carry and dispense the individ- 
ual warheads to different targets. Therefore, 
it can devote a larger fraction of its throw- 
weight to deliverable megatonnage and 
should be given a higher weighting, as we 
have proposed by the LRV“ formula. Pur- 
thermore, there is a very much smaller prob- 
ability that all of a large number of single- 
RV missiles will fail than there is of one 
highly MIRVed missile with the same num- 
ber of warheads. Hence the former deserve 
greater weight because of this increased in- 
surance against failure. 


2. It is a sudden and large wrench from the 
approach so far at SALT of counting launch- 
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ers. It may be an eventual goal after achiev- 
ing an LRV“ agreement which provides 
for some continuity with our negotiating rec- 
ord at SALT thus far. 

We now describe an example of what could 
emerge as balanced U.S. and Soviet deploy- 
ments from our proposal. It is likely that re- 
ductions of the magniture suggested here 
would require the formal or informal agree- 
ment by the U.S. and Soviet Union to some 
corollary limits on theater or “gray area” 
systems such as the Tu-26 Backfire aircraft, 
the SS-20 IRBMs, and the U.S. forward-based, 
systems in NATO, but they are ignored in 
our example for the sake of TWF a 
requirement (prerequisite) for any signifi- 
cant cuts proposal. Also for continuity we 
stay below the individual limits of the SALT 
II treaty, However, our proposal does not re- 
quire SALT II. It should be stressed that the 
only purpose of this exainple is to illustrate 
the virtues of an arms control agreement 
which uses “L+RV” as a basis for counting 
strategic systems. These virtues are, above 
all: 

1. Reductions in the numbers of very 
highly fractionated MIRV launchers which 
pose the primary threat against pre-launch 
survivability of silo-based missiles; 

2. Substantial reductions in total throw- 
weight, numbers of warheads, and numbers 
of launchers; and, 

3. Simplicity. 


TABLE 1,—SOVIET UNION 


— 
PN 


88888 8888 


— 2222 


Typhoon—8 888 08 
Long range bombers. 


XXXXX XXXX 


28282 


2SS-N-8, 

3SS-N-6/SS-NX-17. 

Table 1 illustrates a possible distribution 
of Soviet forces under the proposal. The 
SS-19 and SS-17 may be presumed to be 
based in a mobile mode. The distribution of 
SLBMs and SSBNs is only one of many con- 
ceivable ways of sizing the sea-based forces 
to a subtotal of “L+RV”"=3000, 

Under the “L+RV” formula, the 88-18 
would be an extremely “expensive” strategic 
system (1 launcher plus 10 warheads=11). 
The 308 “heavy ICBMs” which the Soviets 
will soon have deployed under the SALT II 
provisions would put 34 percent of their 
total allowed “L+RV” in only 308 aimpoints. 
Such a highly unbalanced deployment 
would put too large a portion of their force 
at risk to a preemptive first strike. Clearly, 
the incentive is to move away from the 88-18 
and place greater emphasis on a larger 
number of launchers that are “cheaper” by 
these counting rules, such as the 88-198 
and 88-178 (1 launcher plus 6 RVs=7 and 
1 launcher plus 4 RVs=5, respectively) as 
well as single-RV missiles. The MIRVed 
ICBM launchers and RVs in this example 
(700 and 4800, respectively) comprise 55 
percent of the Soviet “L+RV” total but are 
substantially below the projections under 
SALT II ceilings of 820 and 5800-6000, re- 
spectively (depending on the relative num- 
bers of SS-19s and 88-178 which are de- 
ployed). Under an “L+RV” formula the So- 
viet Union could continue to favor heavily 
its overall land-based ICBMs for geopolitical, 
technological, and climatic reasons, At the 
same time, the Soviet Union would very like- 
ly reduce its heavy and highly MIRVed 
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ICBMs by a substantial amount even with- 
out a treaty ceiling requiring them to se- 
lectively reduce these forces, In the specific 
example their total of ICBM MIRVs threat- 
ening U.S. ICBM silos is reduced by more 
than 1000 although the reduction could 
very well be by a significantly larger amount 
if their bomber force grows and is loaded 
with cruise missiles (ALCMs). 


TABLE 2.—UNITED STATES 


L+RV 


Reent 
y total 


vehicles 


Launch- 
ers 


M 
Trident-10 SSBN’s. 
Poseidon-14 SSBN’s. 
tong range bombers 
Cruise missile carrier. 


8,517 10, 000 


Table 2 illustrates a possible distribution 
of U.S. forces under the proposal. The MX 
could be deployed in either a land-mobile 
“Linear Grid” or a Smallsub-Underwater- 
Mobile (SUM) mode. 

In the U.S. example we have included the 
MX deployed in a land-mobile, linear-grid 
mode and reduced its projected total by 50 
missiles, and hence by 23 x 50=1150 shelters 
or almpoints. This reduction matches the 
comparably reduced number of threatening 
Soviet ICBM MIRVs. (As currently planned, 
approximately 50 percent of the grid deploy- 
ment must survive an attack of 2 RVs per 
shelter.) Although the development of the 
MX missile itself is moving ahead toward 
first flight test in 1983, a final decision as 
to its basing has yet to be made. An alterna- 
tive of basing the MX at sea on many small, 
near-coastal submarines (the Smallsub-Un- 
derwater-Mobile or “SUM” deployment 
mode) is still under discussion and is being 
anaylzed further, in particular by the Con- 
gressional Office of Technology Assessment. 

The SUM basing mode would require fewer 
MX missiles to achieve the same target cov- 
erage as the linear grid deployment. This 
difference is due to the fact that the linear 
grid deployment is sized for approximately 
50 percent survivablilty against a Soviet at- 
tack, whereas the SUM svstem is designed for 
70 percent “at sea” availability of the mis- 
siles and submarines. Thus a grid basing 
mode would be more “expensive” under the 
LRV“ restriction since it requires a great- 
er number of missiles (by some 35, for a to- 
tal “L+RV” count of 11 x 35=385) for an 
equally survivable deployment. In any case, 
under an arms control agreement which uses 
“L+RV" as its basis for limitations, the 
United States would have a strong lever with 
which to control the Soviet threat to the 
linear grid. Without such a control there 
would be no assurance that such a system, 
or any land-based multiple protective shel- 
ter deployment, would catch up to a Soviet 
threat that could continue to grow in num- 
bers of RVs capable of destroying hardened 
missile shelters. 

When the two hypothetical force postures 
in our example are paired against one an- 
other, the 1050 MARK 12A warheads on 350 
Minuteman III missiles plus 1500 extremely 
accurate new MX warheads will appear, 
from the Soviet perspective, as threatening 
their 700 MIRVed and 300 single-warhead 
ICI M launch sites. Faced with such a large 
the retical preemptive threat to their fixed 
silos, the Soviet Union would have a very 
strong incentive to deploy their light ICBMs 
in a mobile mode also. Hence, in our exam- 
ple, the SS-19s and SS-17s are assumed to 
be mobile, as allowed by SALT IT. An alter- 
native Soviet response could be to give up 
some ICBMs in exchange for more bombers. 
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Large aircraft loaded with many air- 
launched cruise missiles (ALCMs) are “cost- 
ly” under our counting rezime. Thus, in our 
example the average payload for an ALCM 
carrier has been reduced from a permitted 
maximum of 28 to 20 cruise missiles per air- 
craft. A larger number of ALCMs could be 
accommodated within our proposal if the 
MX missiles were deployed in a SUM system 
rather than in the grid. As noted earlier, 
fewer MXs would be required in SUM for the 
same target coverage. Furthermore, SUM will 
contribute to survivable U.S. megatonnage in 
proportion to the level of deployment, in 
contrast to the grid which must be sized 
to the number of threatening Soviet RVs. 
Therefore, there would be complete free- 
dom to mix between the levels of ALCM and 
MX deployments in a SUM basing mode. Al- 
though the ALCM force is quite accurate, it 
is a slowly reacting force and hence not a 
potential first-strike weapon. 

For the purposes of our analysis, the U.S. 
SSBN fleet is fitted entirely with Trident 
missiles (I or II) loaded with 7 MIRVs each. 
The LRV“ weighting measure, in effect, 
drives the U.S. away from the highly frac- 
tionated Poseidon C-3 (with up to 14 RVs) 
currently deployed on Poseidon submarines 
and encourages the SLBM force moderniza- 
tion with Trident missiles. 

Overall, the U.S. force posture in our ex- 
ample places less than 20% of its “L+RV” 
total in any one ballistic missile system. In 
keeping with a traditional emphasis on sea- 
based forces, 55% of the American warheads 
would be based at sea if MX were deployed 
in a SUM mode (38% if the linear grid is 
used). The important point to emphasize 
here is that this counting procedure is flexi- 
ble enough to allow the different domestic 
traditions and institutional influences in the 
United States and the Soviet Union to steer 
their nuclear weapons programs. At the same 
time this proposal accomplishes significant 
reductions as well as limitations on the level 
of nuclear arms. 

This proposal might be viewed as preju- 
dicial against the United States because the 
U.S. would be reducing its total warheads by 
a larger number from currently planned 
totals than the Soviet Union. But a closer 
look at the nature of the reductions is nec- 
essary. Although the U.S. is decreasing 
greater numbers of reentry vehicles below 
projected SALT II limits, the Soviet Union 
is reducing warheads of greater yield. Fur- 
thermore, although throw-weight was con- 
sciously excluded from the reduction for- 
mula, the Soviet advantage in MIRVed 
ICBM throw-weight is actually decreased, 
because the missiles which become the most 
“expensive” under the LRV“ limit also 
carry the most throw-weight. Specifically, in 
our example the Soviet Union would reduce 
more than 1,800 kilopounds in planned 
MIRVed ICBM throw-weight, while the U.S. 
would reduce less than 900 kilopounds. In 
fact, the U.S. reduction is less than 500 kilo- 
pounds if one discounts the 50 MX missiles 
which the United States would not be de- 
mobilizing, but in reality would simply not 
be building. Thus the numerical reductions 
of LRV“ also diminish the Soviet advan- 
tage in ICBM throw-weilght. 

The LRV“ formula proposed here 
should be attractive to both the United 
States and the Soviet Union. The Soviet 
Union would have a way of making the 
newest U.S. MX and ALCM deployments very 
“costly,”” while the United States would have 
a way of inducing reductions in the threat- 
eningly large and highly MIRVed Soviet 
ICBM force. And, as shown in our examples, 
the “L+RV” formula is capable of impres- 
sive accomplishments as an arms control 
measure if it is implemented with reason- 
able speed; that is, within approximately 
five years. The most salient of these accom- 
plishments would be substantial reductions 
on both sides: 
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1. In the number of MIRVed ICBM war- 
heads threatening the survivability of land- 
based forces; 

2. In the leyel of planned ICBM MIRVed 
throw-weight; 

3. In the number of deployed launchers 
that are allowed under the SALT II treaty 
and in the total number of RVs. 

These examples also illustrate that, while 
achieving this progress, the LRV“ for- 
mula can allow domestic bureaucratic, orga- 
nizational, and institutional influences to 
structure stable, though not necessarily 
identical, force postures. 

At its outset, SALT focused on launchers 
alone. A decade later we now recognize the 
importance as well as the possibility of in- 
cluding numbers of RVs along with the 
launchers in a simple and effective treaty. 
We leave for a later date the consideration 
of a shift of criteria to embrace other param- 
eters and variables, both quantitative and 
qualitiative, which may acquire greater im- 
portance at much lower levels of force de- 
ployments than now under discussion. 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE GEORGE F. KEN- 
NAN ON THE OccCASION OF HIS RECEIVING 
THE ALBERT EINSTEIN PEACE PRIZE 


SALUTATION 


A person would have to be wholly insen- 
sitive, or perhaps selfless to the point of 
saintliness, in order not to be moved by such 
an honor as the Einstein Foundation is con- 
ferring on me today. I am neither of those 
things; so I am naturally deeply gratified 
and appreciative. On the other hand, I can- 
not help but have my doubts as to whether 
I have fully deserved it. And for that reason 
I can look on it only as a mark of confidence 
and of encouragement—encouragement to 
myself and to a great many other people— 
encouragement to continue to do what little 
may be in our power to assure that we of 
this generation, here and elsewhere, do not, 
in deference to our military fears, commit 
the supreme sacrilege of putting an end to 
the civilization out of which we have grown, 
the civilization which has made us what we 
are, the civilization without which our chil- 
dren and grandchildren can have no chance 
for self-realization, possibly no chance for 
life itself. This, as I see it, is the task to 
which the Einstein Foundation has devoted 
itself. Beside it, all personal considerations 
ought to fade into insignificance. I am grate- 
ful for the opportunity to associate myself 
publicly with this cause. And I am grateful 
for the admonition which the award implies: 
the admonition to neglect nothing—no ef- 
fort, no unpleasantness, no controversy, no 
sacrifice—which could conceivably help to 
preserve us from committing this fatal folly. 

What can we do? 

Adequate words are lacking to express the 
full seriousness of our present situation. It is 
not just that we are for the moment on a 
collision course politically with the Soviet 
Union, and that the process of rational com- 
munication between the two governments 
seems to have broken down completely; it 
is also—and even more importantly—the fact 
that the ultimate sanction behind the con- 
flicting policies of these two governments is 
a type and volume of weaponry which could 
not possibly be used without utter disaster 
for us all. 

For over thirty years wise and far-seeing 
people have been warning us about the fu- 
tility of any war fought with nuclear weap- 
ons and about the dangers involved in their 
cultivation. Some of the first of these voices 
to be raised were those of great scientists, 
including outstandingly that of Albert Ein- 
stein himself. But there has been no lack of 
others. Every president of this country, from 
Dwight Eisenhower to Jimmy Carter, has 
tried to remind us that there could be no 
such thing as victory in a war fought with 
such weapons. So have a great many other 
eminent persons. 

When one looks back today over the his- 
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tory of these warnings, one has the impres- 
sion that something has now been lost of the 
sense of urgency, the hopes, and the excite- 
ment that initially inspired them, so many 
years ago. One senses, even on the part of 
those who today most acutely perceive the 
problem and are inwardly most exercised 
about it, a certain discouragement, resigna- 
tion, perhaps even despair, when it comes to 
the question of raising the subject again. The 
danger is so obvious. So much has already 
been said. What is to be gained by reitera- 
tion? What good would it now do? Look at 
the record. Over all these years the competi- 
tion in the development of nuclear weapon:y 
has proceeded steadily, relentlessly, without 
the faintest regard for all these worning 
voices. We have gone on piling weapon upon 
weapon, missile upon missile, new levels of 
destructiveness upon old ones. We have done 
this helplessly, almost involuntarily: like 
the victims of some sort of hypnotism, like 
men in & dream, like lemmings heading for 
the sea, like the children of Hamlin marching 
blindly along behind their Pied Piper. And 
the result is that today we have achieved, we 
and the Russians together, in the creation of 
these devices and their means of delivery, 
levels of redundancy of such grotesque di- 
mensions as to defy rational understanding. 

I say redundancy. I know of no better 
way to describe it. But actually, the word is 
too mild. It implies that there could be levels 
of these weapons that would not be re- 
dundant. Personally, I doubt that there 
could. I question whether these devices are 
really weapons at all. A true weapon is at 
best something with which you endeavor 
to affect the behavior of another society by 
influencing the minds, the calculations, the 
intentions, of the men that control it; it is 
not something with which you destroy indis- 
criminately the lives, the substance, the 
hopes, the culture, the civilization, of an- 
other people. What a confession of intellec- 
tual poverty it would be—what a bankruptcy 
of intelligent statesmanship—if we had to 
admit that such blind, senseless acts of 
destruction were the best use we could make 
of what we have come to view as the leading 
elements of our military strength! To my 
mind, the nuclear bomb is the most useless 
weapon ever invented. It can be employed 
to no rational purpose, It is not even an ef- 
fective defense against itself. It is only 
something with which, in a moment of petu- 
lance or panic, you commit such fearful acts 
of destruction as no sane person would ever 
wish to have upon his conscience. 

How have we got ourselves into this dan- 
gerous mess? 

Let us not confuse the question by blam- 
ing it all on our Soviet adversaries. They 
have, of course, their share of the blame, 
and not least in their cavalier dismissal of 
the Baruch Plan so many years ago. They too 
have made their mistakes; and I should be 
the last to deny it. But we must remember 
that it has been we Americans who, at al- 
most every step of the road, have taken the 
lead in the development of this sort of 
weaponry. It was we who first produced and 
tested such a device; we who were the first 
to raise its destructiveness to a new level 
with the hydrogen bomb; we who introduced 
the multiple warhead; we who have declined 
every proposal for the renunciation of the 
principle of “first use;” and we alone, so help 
us God, who have used the weapon in anger 
against others, and against tens of thousands 
of helpless non-combatants at that. 

I know that reasons were offered for some 
of these things. I know that others might 
have taken this sort of a lead, had we not 
done so. But let us not, in the face of this 
record, so lose ourselves in self-righteousness 
and hypocrisy as to forget our own measure 
of complicity in creating the situation we 
face today. 
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What is it then, if not our own will, and if 
not the supposed wickedness of our op- 
ponents, that has brought us to this pass? 

The answer, I think, is clear. It is pri- 
marily the inner momentum, the independ- 
ent momentum, of the weapons race itself— 
the compulsions that arise and take charge 
of great powers when they enter upon a com- 
petition with each other in the building up 
of major armaments of any sort. 

There are those who will agree, with a 
sigh, to much of what I have just said, but 
will point to the need for something called 
deterrence. This is, of course, a concept 
which attributes to others—to others who, 
like ourselves, were born of women, walk 
on two legs, and love their children, to 
human beings, in short—the most fiendish 
and inhuman of tendencies. But all right: 
accepting for the sake of argument the pro- 
found iniquity of these adversaries, no one 
could deny, I think, that the present Soviet 
and American arsenals, presenting over a 
million times the destructive power of the 
Hiroshima bomb, are simply fantastically re- 
dundant to the purpose in question. If the 
same relative proportions were to be pre- 
served, something well less than twenty per 
cent of these stocks would surely suffice for 
the most sanguine concepts of deterrence, 
whether as between the two nuclear super- 
powers or with relation to any of those other 
governments that have been so ill-advised 
as to enter upon the nuclear path. Whatever 
their suspicions of each other, there can be 
no excuse on the part of these two govern- 
ments for holding, poised against each other 
and poised in a sense against the whole 
northern hemisphere, quantities of these 
weapons so vastly in excess of any rational 
and demonstrable requirements. 

This is nothing new. I am a diplomatic 
historian. I see this same phenomenon play- 
ing its fateful part in the relations among 
the great European powers as much as a cen- 
tury ago. I see this competitive build-up of 
armaments conceived initially as a means 
to an end but soon becoming the end itself. 
I see it taking possession of men's imagina- 
tion and behavior, becoming a force in its 
own right, detaching itself from the politi- 
cal differences that initially inspired it, and 
then leading both parties, invariably and in- 
exorably, to the war they no longer know 
how to avoid, 

This is a species of fixation, brewed out 
of many components. There are fears, re- 
sentments, national pride, personal pride. 
There are misreadings of the adversary’s in- 
tentions—sometimes even the refusal to con- 
sider them at all. There is the tendency of 
national communities to idealize themselves 
and to dehumanize the opponent. There is 
the blinkered, narrow vision of the profes- 
sional military planner, and his tendency to 
make war inevitable by assuming its in- 
evitability. Tossed together, these compo- 
nents form a powerful brew. They guide the 
fears and the ambitions of men. They seize 
the policies of governments and whip them 
around like trees before the tempest. 

Is it possible to break out of this charmed 
and vicious circle? It is sobering to recognize 
that no one, at least to my knowledge, has 
yet done so. But no one, for that matter, 
has ever been faced with such great catas- 
trophe, such inalterable catastrophe, at the 
end of the line. Others, in earlier decades, 
could befuddle themselves with dreams of 
something called “victory.” We, perhaps for- 
tunately, are denied this seductive prospect. 
We have to break out of the circle. We have 
no other choice. 


How are we to do it? 


I must confess that I see no possibility 
of doing this by means of discussions along 
the lines of the negotiations that have been 


in progress, off and on, over this past decade, 
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under the acronym of SALT. I regret, to be 
sure, that the most recent SALT agreement 
has not been ratified. I regret it, because if 
the benefits to be expected from that agree- 
ment were slight, its disadvantages were 
even slighter; and it had a symbolic value 
which should not have been so lightly sacri- 
ficed. But I have, I repeat, no illusion that 
negotiations on the SALT pattern—negotia- 
tioas, that is, in which each side is obsessed 
with the chimera of relative advantage and 
strives only to retain a maximum of the 
weaponry for itself while putting its op- 
ponent to the maximum disadvantage— 
have no Illusion that such negotiations 
could ever be adequate to get us out of this 
hole. They are not a way of escape from the 
weapons race; they are an integral part of it. 

Whoever does not understand that when it 
comes to nuclear weapons the whole concept 
of relative advantage is illusory—whoever 
does not understand that when you are talk- 
ing about absurd and preposterous quanti- 
ties of overkill the relative sizes of arsenals 
have no serious meaning—whoever does not 
understand that the danger lies not in the 
possibility that someone else might have 
more missiles and warheads than we do but 
in the very existence of these unconscionable 
quantities of highly poisonous explosives, and 
their existence, above all, in hands as weak 
and shaky and undependable as those of our- 
selves or our adversaries or any other mere 
human beings: whoever does not understand 
these things is never going to guide us out 
of this increasingly dark and menacing for- 
est of bewilderments into which we have all 
wandered. 

I can see no way out of this dilemma other 
than by a bold and sweeping departure—a 
departure that would cut surgically through 
the exaggerated anxieties, the self-engen- 
dred nightmares, and the sophisticated 
mathematics of destruction, in which we 
have all been entangled over these recent 
years, and would permit us to move, with 
courage and decision, to the heart of the 
problem. 

President Reagan recently said, and I think 
very wisely, that he would “negotiate as long 
as necessary to reduce the numbers of nu- 
clear weapons to a point where neither side 
threatens the survival of the other.” Now 
that is, of course, precisely the thought to 
which these present observations of mine are 
addressed. But I wonder whether the ne- 
gotiations would really have to be at such 
length. What I would like to see the Presi- 
dent do, after due consultation with the Con- 
gress, would be to propose to the Soviet gov- 
ernment an immediate across-the-boards re- 
duction by fifty percent of the nuclear ar- 
senals now being maintained by the two 
superpowers—a reduction affecting in equal 
measure all forms of the weapon, strategic, 
medium range, and tactical, as well as all 
means of their delivery—all this to be imple- 
mented at once and without further wrang- 
ling among the experts, and to be subject 
to such national means of verification as 
now lie at the disposal of the two powers. 
Whether the balance of reduction would be 
precisely even—whether it could be construed 
to favor statistically one side or the other— 
would not be the question. Once we start 
thinking that way, we would be back on the 
same old fateful track that has brought us 
where we are today. Whatever the precise re- 
sults of such a reduction, there would still 
be plenty of overkill left—so much so that 
if this first operation were successful, I would 
then like to see a second one put in hand 
to rid us of at least two thirds of what 
would be left. 

Now I have, of course, no idea of the sci- 
entific aspects of such an operation; but I 
can imagine that serious problems might be 
presented by the task of removing, and dis- 
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posing safely of, the radioactive contents of 
the many thousands of warheads that would 
have to be dismantled. Should this be the 
case, I would like to see the President couple 
his appeal for a fifty-percent reduction with 
the proposal that there be established a 
joint Soviet-American scientific committee, 
under the chairmanship of a distinguished 
neutral figure, to study jointly and in all 
humility the problem not only of the safe 
disposal of these wastes but also the ques- 
tion of how they could be utilized in such a 
way as to make a positive contribution to 
human life, either in the two countries 
themselves or—perhaps preferably—else- 
where. In such a joint scientific venture we 
might both atone for some of our past follies 
and lay the foundation for a more construc- 
tive relationship. 

It will be said: this proposal, whatever its 
merits, deals with only a part of the prob- 
lem. This is perfectly true. Behind it there 
would still lurk the serious political differ- 
ences that now divide us from the Soviet 
government. Behind it would still lie the 
problems recently treated, and still to be 
treated, in the SALT forum. Behind it would 
still lie the great question of the acceptabil- 
ity of war itself, any war, even a conven- 
tional one, as a means of solving problems 
among great industrial powers in this age 
of high technology. What has been sug- 
gested here would not prejudice the con- 
tinued treatment of these questions just as 
today, in whatever forums and under what- 
ever safeguards the two powers find neces- 
sary. Ihe conflicts and arguments over these 
questions could all still proceed to the 
heart’s content of all those who view them 
with such passionate commitment. The 


stakes would simply be smaller; and that 
would be a great relief to all of us. 

What I have suggested is, of course, only a 
beginning. But a beginning has to be made 
somewhere; and if it has to be made, it is 
best that it should be made where the dan- 
gers are the greatest, and their necessity the 


least. If a step of this nature could be suc- 
cessfully taken, people might find the heart 
to tackle with greater confidence and deter- 
mination the many problems that would 
still remain. 

It will be argued that there would be risks 
involved. Possibly so. I do not see them. I do 
not deny the possibility. But if there are, so 
what? Is it possible to conceive of any dan- 
gers greater than those that lie at the end 
of the collision course on which we are now 
embarked? And if not, why choose the 
greater—why choose, in fact, the greatest— 
of all risks, in the hopes of avoiding the 
lesser ones? ` 

We are confronted here, my friends, with 
two courses. At the end of the one lies hope-— 
faint hope, if you will—uncertain hope, hope 
surrounded with dangers, if you insist. At 
the end of the other lies, so far as I am able 
to see. no hope at all. Can there be—in the 
light of our duty not just to ourselves (for 
we are all going to die sooner or later) but of 
our duty to our own kind, our duty to the 
continuity of the generations, our duty to 
the great experiment of civilized life on this 
rare and rich and marvelous planet—can 
there be, in the light of these claims on our 
loyalty, any question as to which course we 
should adopt? 

In the final week of his life, Albert Ein- 
stein signed the last of the collective appeals 
against the development of nuclear weapons 
that he was ever to sign. He was dead before 
it appeared. It was an appeal drafted, I 
gather, bv Pertrand Russell. I had my differ- 
ences with Russell at the time, as I do now 
in retrospect; but I would like to quote one 
sentence from the final paragraph of that 
statement, not only because it was the last 
one Einstein ever signed, but because it 
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sums up, I think, all that I have to say on 
the subject. It read as follows: “We appeal, 
as human beings to human beings: Remem- 
ber your humanity, and forget the rest.” 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR ALAN CRANSTON 


I welcome this first opportunity for this 
committee to learn the views of the Reagan 
Administration on very important arms con- 
trol issues. 

I have joined Senators Pressler, Pell and 
Percy in urgently requesting this hearing 
because of my concern that sensitive de- 
fense and foreign policy decisions have been 
made and are being made by the Reagan 
Administration with little or no attention 
being paid to the role of arms control in 
advancing our national security interests. 

The Administration abruptly scrapped the 
March 25 meeting of the Standing Consulta- 
tive Commission which monitors SALT com- 
pliance, Various Administration officials 
have issued contradictory statements on the 
vital question of interim SALT compliance. 
And decisions have been made on Theatre 
Nuclear Force reduction negotiations with- 
out adequate consultation with this com- 
mittee—which will of course have to con- 
sider ratification of any treaty which 
emerges from such negotiations, The Ad- 
ministration has also failed to live up to its 
publicly stated commitment to consult with 
Senator Pell, Senator Pressler and me on the 
nominations of the Director of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency and the 
chief U.S. arms control negotiator. 

These issues need to be discussed and 
examined. 

The Administration is currently embarked 
upon our largest peace time military build- 
up in history. The Reagan Administration 
projects defense spending totalling $1.448 
trillion for a six-year total outlay. I for one 
believe that this enormous defense budget 
increase—which is inherently inflationary— 
could represent the greatest threat to the 
Administration’s economic program. Suc- 
cessful arms control efforts could reduce this 
burden and this threat. 

The Administration has no mandate for 
an arms race. As we move forward with our 
defense purchases and as the Administration 
begins to outline its foreign policy, we need 
to consider carefully the role of arms con- 
trol in these efforts. 


——— 


EXPENSES OF OFFICE OF CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I wish to 
add a few remarks to the statement of 
Senator Zorinsky upon his introduction 
of S. 1091, of which I am principal 
cosponsor. 

The Office of Civil Rights of the De- 
partment of Education is empowered un- 
der and charged by the Department of 
Education Organization Act to oversee 
the operation of Federal civil rights laws 
in education. In the pursuit of equal edu- 
cational opportunity the Office not only 
investigates complaints referred to it, of 
which there are some 3,000 annually, but 
it also initiates on its own, without prior 
complaints, over 200 wideranging, much 
more extensive investigations called 
“compliance reviews.” Both complaint 
investigations and compliance reviews 
involve considerable expense, including 
lost time, by the responding institutions. 
However the Office of Civil Rights has 
heretofore been constrained in its in- 
vestigatory activities only by the staff 
limitations imposed by its own budget. It 
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has not been concerned with the cost of 
its activities to those it regulates because 
it has not been responsible for those 
costs. 

As we would expect, therefore, the Of- 
fice has turned into a spendthrift with 
regard to the time and resources of our 
educational agencies and schools. It has 
become profligate in the information it 
requires from all schools, whether under 
suspicion or not; it has become inquisi- 
torial in its compliance reviews, conduct- 
ing exhaustive searches to try to manu- 
facture, often of the flimsiest materials, 
a case against the hapless subject. All 
this it does without the most basic duty 
to account for the burden it imposes. 

S. 1091 is designed to correct these ex- 
cesses. It does no more than make the 
Office of Civil Rights responsible for pay- 
ing the reasonable expenses of complying 
with its investigations, whether com- 
plaint investigations, compliance re- 
views, or under some other name. I note 
here that the bill does not provide for 
reimbursement of the expense of reme- 
dial action required of institutions be- 
cause of the investigations. Thus if the 
Office desires a volume from each local 
agency, it can expect to pay for a volume. 

As the very healthy result, the Office 
will be required to view all of its activities 
on a cost/benefit basis, as it should. Only 
where it is convinced detailed informa- 
tion is necessary and beneficial will it re- 
quire the production of same—where it 
has no reason to believe the information 
would reveal a violation, it will presum- 
ably direct its funds to other investiga- 
tions deemed more profitable. 

The moneys to be used in the payment 
for these investigatory expenses come 
straight from the regular appropriation 
of the Office of Civil Rights—no in- 
creased appropriation is necessary. 

I ask the support of my colleagues for 
S. 1091. Its importance lies not only in 
the restriction of unreasonable regula- 
tion and reporting, but in its imposition 
of fiscal responsibility upon our National 
Government. 


—— 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Saunders, one of his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Acting 
President pro tempore laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate 
proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


At 2:11 p.m., a message from the House 
of Representatives, delivered by Mr. 
Berry, one of its clerks, announced that 
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the House has passed the following bill, 
without amendment: 

S. 1218. An. act to amend title I of the 
Marine Protection, Research, and Sanctuaries 
Act, as amended. 


The message also announced that the 
House has passed the following bills, in 
which it requests the concurrence of the 


Senate: 

H.R. 3239. An act to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to authorize appropria- 
tions for the administration of such act, and 
for other purposes; and 

H.R. 3240. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1982 for the administra- 
tion of the National Telecommunications and 
Information Administration. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The following bill was read the first 
and second times by unanimous consent, 
and referred as indicated: 

H.R. 3240. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1982 for the administra- 
tion of the National Telecommunications and 
Information Administration; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, Science, and Trans- 
portation. 


HOUSE BILL PLACED ON 
CALENDAR 


The following bill was read twice by 
unanimous consent, and placed on the 
calendar: 

H.R. 3239. An act to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to authorize appropria- 
tions for the administration of such act, 
and for other purposes. 


— —½—½ . nn 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with ac- 
companying papers, reports, and docu- 
ments, which were referred as indicated: 

EC-1350. A communication from the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, six reports of violations of 
the Anti-Deficiency Act; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

EC-1351. A communication from the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense (Mil- 
itary Personnel Policy), transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on special pay for 
duty subject to hostile fire for calendar year 
1980; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-1352. A communication from the Act- 
ing Comptroller General of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port entitled “Improved Work Measurement 
Program Would Increase DOD Productivity”; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-1353. A communication from the Exec- 
utive Director of the United States Olympic 
Committee, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the calendar year 1980 financial report of 
the Committee; to the Committee on Com- 
merce, Science, and Transportation. 

EC-1354. A communication from the Act- 
ing Under Secretary of Energy, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the third of the semiannual 
reports on activities undertaken by the De- 
partment of Energy to implement the alter- 
native fuels production portion of the Inte- 
rior and Related Appropriations Act for fiscal 


year 1980; to the Committee on Energy 
Natural Resources. iy 


EC-—1355. A communication from the Act- 
ing Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report en- 
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titled “Minerals Management At The De- 
partment of the Interior Needs Coordination 
and Organization”; to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-1356. A communication from the Act- 
ing Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report en- 
titled “The Department of Energy Needs 
Better Procedures for Selecting a Contractor 
To Operate Argonne National Laboratory”; 
to the Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

EC-1357. A communication from the Act- 
ing Administrator of the Energy Informa- 
tion Administration, Department of Energy, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the summary 
volume of Volume Three of the Energy Infor- 
mation Administration 1980 annual report 
to the Congress; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 

EC-1358. A communication from the Act- 
ing Administrator of the Energy Informa- 
tion Administration, Department of Energy, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report en- 
titled “Performance Profiles of Major Energy 
Producers, 1979"; to the Committee on En- 
ergy and Natural Resources. 

EC-1359. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, the second public lands program 
report entitled “Managing the Nation’s Pub- 
lic Lands”; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

EC-1360. A communication from the Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary of the Army (Civil 
Works), transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report entitled “Projects Recommended for 
Deauthorization—6th Annual Report”; to 
the Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

EC-1361. A communication from the Act- 
ing Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report en- 
titled “Congressional Action Needed To Pro- 
vide A Better Focus On Water-Related Re- 
search Activities”; to the Committee on En- 
vironment and Public Works. 

EC-1362. A communication from the Fiscal 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the Annual Re- 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury on the 
State of the Finances, Fiscal Year 1980; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

EC-1363. A communication from the Act- 
ing Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report en- 
titled “Assessing the Impact of Federal and 
State Taxes on the Domestic Minerals In- 
dustry”; to the Committee on Finance. 

EC-1364. A communication from the Act- 
ing Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report en- 
titled “Millions Can be Saved by Improving 
the Productivity of State and Local Govern- 
ments Administering Federal Income Main- 
tenance Assistance Programs”; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

EC-1365. A communication from the Act- 
ing Deputy Assistant Secretary for Admin- 
istration of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the establishment of a 
new Privacy Act system of records; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-1366. A communication from the Act- 
ing Deputy Assistant Secretary for Admin- 
istration of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the establishment of a 
new Privacy Act system of records; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-1367. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Energy, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the results of an investigation of alle- 
gations against the Administrator, South- 
western Power Administration, Tulsa, Okla- 
e to the Committee on Governmental 

airs. 


EC-1368. A communication from the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
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Administration, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on a new Privacy Act system of 
records; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-1369. A communication from the Act- 
ing Comptroller General of the United 
States, relating to inadequate salary levels, 
irregular pay adjustments, and distorted pay 
interrelationships of top Federal employees; 
to the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-1370. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Defense, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the semiannual report of the Inspec- 
tor General; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1371. A communication from the 
Chairman of the Council of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
copy of legislation adopted by the Council 
and signed by the Mayor; to the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-1372. A communication from the Secre- 
tary of Education, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the annual report of the Department’s 
freedom of information activities; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

EC-1373. A communication from the Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Marine Mammal Com- 
mission, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
Commission's annual report under the Free- 
dom of Information Act; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

EC-1374. A communication from the Acting 
Commissioner of Immigration and Naturali- 
zation transmitting, pursuant to law, 676 re- 
ports on visa petitions accorded third and 
sixth preference classification; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

EC-1375. A communication from the Secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a copy of the an- 
nual report of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution; to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

EC-13 78. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and Budget, 
Executive Office of the President, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a cumulative report on 
budget rescissions and deferrals, dated June 
1, 1981; pursuant to the order of January 30, 
1975, referred jointly to the Committee on 
Appropriatioins and the Committee on the 
Budget. 

EC-1377. A communication from the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense (In- 
stallations and Housing), transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on 12 construction 
projects to be undertaken by the Air Na- 
tional Guard; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

EC-1378. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Attorney General (Antitrust Division), 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on a 
study of the various agreements between 
Government and private industry under the 
Defense Production Act of 1950; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-1379. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Transportation, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend the 
Federal Railroad Safety Act of 1970 to extend 
authorization for appropriations; to the 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation. 

EC-1380. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on applications by Shell Oil 
Company and Amax Petroleum Company for 
refunds of excess royalty payments; to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-1381. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, an annual report 
on actions taken to recruit and train Indians 
for positions which are subject to preference 
under Indian preference laws; to the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs. 


EC-1382. A communication from the Vice 
Chairperson of the Merit Systems Protection 
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Board, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
annual report on the study of appeals of 
Board decisions for fiscal year 1980; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-1383. A communication from the Mayor 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to provide for 
improvements in the local planning process 
in the District of Columbia, a transfer of 
authority over certain purely local planning 
activities to the government of the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-1384. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Council of the District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of 
legislation adopted by the Council on May 19, 
1981; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-1385. A communication from the 
Chairman of the Council of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of legislation adopted by the Council 
on May 19, 1981; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-1386. A communication from the 
Chairman of the Council of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of legislation adopted by the Council 
on May 19, 1981; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-1387. A communication from the 
Chairman of the Council of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of legislation adopted by the Council 
on May 19, 1981; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-1388. A communication from the 
Chairman of the Council of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of legislation adopted by the Council 
on May 19, 1981; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-1389. A communication from the 
Secretary of the Postal Rate Commission, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual 
report of the Commission on their admin- 
istration of the Freedom of Information Act 
for calendar year 1980; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

EC-1390. A communication from the Act- 
ing Comptroller General of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port entitled “Cost Cutting Measures Possi- 
ble If Public Health Service Hospital System 
Is Continued”; to the Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources. 

EC-1391. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the General Services Admin- 
istration, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on the annual report of the Federal 
Council on Aging for 1979; to the Committee 
on Labor and Human Resources. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The following petitions and memorials 
were laid before the Senate and were 
referred or ordered to lie on the table 
as indicated: 

POM-179. A resolution adopted by the 
General Court of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts; to the Committee on Agriculture, 
Nutrition, and Forestry: 

“RESOLUTION 


“Whereas, the use of tobacco products by 
human beings according to indisputable 
medical evidence directly leads to debilitat- 
— and often terminal disease of the users; 
an 

“Whereas, the social costs of such disease 
caused to sald users of tobacco products are 
reflected in the suffering of those afflicted, 
their families and their friends; and 


“Whereas, the economic costs of such dis- 
ease Caused to said users of tobacco products 
amount to billions of dollars a year in in- 
creased health care costs, decreases in work 


productivity and other loss due to accident; 
and 

“Whereas, the taxpayers of this Nation 
through the United States Department of 
Agriculture are subsidizing the growing of 
tobacco in an annual amount of at least 
eighty million dollars a year; and 

“Whereas, it is the role of Government of 
the United States to protect the welfare of 
all of its citizens physically and economi- 
cally; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the General Court respect- 
fully urge the United States Congress to en- 
act legislation this year to end all Federal 
subsidies for the growing of tobacco; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives to the President of 
the United States, the Presiding Officer of 
each branch of the Congress, and to each 
Member thereof from the Commonwealth.” 

POM-180. A resolution adopted by the 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Missouri; to the Committee on Appropria- 


tions: 
“RESOLUTION 


“Whereas, over the next several months 
Congress will begin considering the consoli- 
dation of forty separate health, education, 
and social service into four 
“blocks” of money to be allocated to the 
states; and 

“Whereas, “Block Grants” transfer money, 
administrative authority, control over regu- 
lations, and the decision-making about al- 
locating funds from the federal government 
to the state government; and 

“Whereas, in addition to this transfer of 
funds, the Reagan Administration is pro- 
posing a twenty-five percent cut in the levels 
of funding for these programs; and 

“Whereas, the Block Grants would replace 
or reduce funds for many programs which 
are of direct benefit to the poor, including 
community health and mental health clinics, 
fuel assistance for the poor, legal services, 
adoption and foster care, and aid to local 
public schools; and 

“Whereas, the Block Grants provide funds 
to the states with very little federal guidance 
or protection, including no civil rights re- 
quirements, no citizen participation require- 
ments, no requirement that states submit 
applications and nothing requiring formal 
review by local citizens or state legislatures; 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved that this 
Honorable Missouri House of Representatives 
hereby requests of our United States Con- 
gress that the Block Grant appropriations 
currently being considered by Congress in- 
clude provisions that shall require open 
hearings, thorough review by citizens and 
most importantly formal approval of state 
legislatures; and 

“Be it further resolved that all Block 
Grant programs must include provisions 
to insure that citizens have full protection 
and established procedures for appealing il- 
legal or arbitrary actions by governmental 
agencies; and 

“Be it further resolved that all Block 
Grant pro must include provisions 
that funds shall be administered with strict 
adherence to the fundamental standards of 
accountability and openness to the public; 
and 


“Be it finally resolved that the Chief Clerk 
of the Missouri House of Represertatives be 
instructed to prepare properly inscribed 
copies of this resolution to be transmitted 
to the Chief Clerk of the United States 
House of Representatives, the Secretary of 
the United States Senate, the Majority Lead- 
er of the United States Senate, the Minority 
Leader of the United States Senate, the 
Speaker of the United States House of 
Representatives, and to all members of the 
Missouri Congressional Delegation.” 
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POM-181. A resolution adopted by the Six- 
teenth Guam Legislature; to the Committee 
on Armed Services: 

“RESOLUTION No, 74 


“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Guam: 

“Whereas, Guam is a U.S. territory strate- 
gically situated in the Western Pacific Ocean; 
and 


“Whereas, Guam Is directly adjacent to the 
U.S. Navy's Seventh Fleet Operations area; 
and 

“Whereas, American trade with Asian- 
Pacific countries now exceeds in value that 
with Western Europe and this trend is ex- 
pected to continue making control of the 
Pacific by the American Navy essential to our 
economic freedom and our national defense; 
and 

“Whereas, the Pacific Fleet has increasing 
responsibilities in Southeast Asia and the 
Indian Ocean which makes relocation of the 
fleet's ships from the U.S. West Coast a logi- 
cal, economical, and practical action; and 

“Whereas, Guam’s capability to accommo- 
date additional forces is also evident in ex- 
isting naval and military base infrastructure 
such as harbor facilities including thirty-two 
deep water major ship berths, eighteen of 
which have a complete cold iron capability, a 
large floating dry dock now in operation, 
compressed air service, electrical power, 
fresh and salt water connections, shore 
steam, compressed air service and sewage 
connections which are all available at the 
harbor, plus, a modern ship repair facility 
and skilled work force, a naval supply depot, 
a naval magazine utilized at present at less 
than one-third (4) its capacity, extensive 
fuel storage, one of four major Naval Com- 
munications Area Master Stations worldwide 
located on Guam, a naval air station, full 
personnel support including the world’s larg- 
est overseas commissary, fifth largest Navy 
Exchange in the Navy Resale System, modern 
recreation facilities, including two new gym- 
nasiums opened within the last eighteen 
months; and 

“Whereas, U.S. naval facilities in Guam are 
presently underutilzed resulting in substan- 
tial excess capacity at Ship Repair Facility, 
Naval Hospital, recreation and housing facili- 
ties; and 

“Whereas, Guam strategically lies within a 
1500-mile radius of the Pacific-Asia theater, 
thus giving-making it a base of operation 
with an effective striking capability of poten- 
tial adversaries; and 

“Whereas, being America’s westernmost ter- 
ritory, making Guam a focal point of military 
activities is making long term investment in 
American strength in the Western Pacific not 
subject to the fickle winds of international 
politics and foreign governments; and 

“Whereas, the Sixteenth Guam Legislature 
is in support of homeporting of Navy ships on 
Guam because of the strategic as well as the 
economic advantages it will bring to the 
territory and the U.S. Navy, including the 
Savings resulting from utilizing existing fa- 
cilities, the protection of American balance 
of payments and the stimulus it will give to 
Guam’s economy; and 

“Whereas, homeporting of Navy ships at 
Guam offers the best guarantee to continuing 
economic viability of Navy's vital Ship Repair 
Facility and Regional Naval Medical Center 
during peacetime, thereby assuming the read- 
iness of these facilities in case of war; and 

“Whereas, Guam, as an American territory, 
offers military personnel and their families 
all amenities of a progressive American com- 
munity, including a fully accredited public 
and private school system, medical personnel 
specializing in all critical fields, community 
recreation programs and facilities, employ- 
ment opportunities for military dependents, 
the U.S. dollar of common currency, and 
English as the common lenguage; now, there- 
fore, be it 
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“Resolved, that in view of the current 
world political and military climate, the Six- 
teenth Guam Legislature requests that the 
President, Congress and the Department of 
Defense consider the distribution of the 
Pacific Fleet and locate naval resources in the 
logical location, Apra Harbor in Guam; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, that the Commander-in-Chief, 
U.S. Pacific Fleet, is urged to consider Guam 
for homeporting of additional ships in the 
naval facilities available but currently under- 
utilized; and be it further 

“Resolved, that the Sixteenth Guam Legis- 
lature urges the immediate consideration of 
& plan to homeport an aircraft carrier and 
such other naval vessels on Guam as required 
to provide a greater defense posture for the 
United States in Asia and the Pacific; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, that the Speaker certify to and 
the Legislative Secretary attest the adoption 
hereof and that copies of the same be there- 
after transmitted to the President of the 
United States; to the U.S. Secretary of De- 
fense; to the U.S. Secretary of State; to the 
Secretary of the Navy; to all members of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff; to all members of 
Armed Forces Committee, U.S. Senate; to all 
members of Armed Forces Committee, U.S. 
House of Representatives; to all members of 
Foreign Affairs Committee, U.S. Senate; to 
all members of Foreign Affairs Committee, 
U.S. House of Representatives; to the Com- 
mander, Naval Forces Marianas; to Washing- 
ton’s Delegate, Antonio B. Won Pat, U.S. 
House of Representatives; and to the Gov- 
ernor of Guam.” 

POM-182. A resolution adopted by the 
Central Pacific Conference of the United 
Church of Christ, relative to the production 
of chemical weapons by the United States 
Government; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

POM-133. A resolution adopted by the 
Fourteenth Legislature of the Virgin Islands; 
to the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources: 

Resolution No. 1034 


“FOURTEENTH LEGISLATURE OF THE VIRGIN 
ISLANDS OF THE UNITED STATES 


“Whereas H-2 and H-4 aliens (temporary 
workers and their dependents) have con- 
tributed significantly to the development of 
the Virgin Islands economy; and 

“Whereas these aliens were brought to the 
Virgin Islands at the behest of local busi- 
nessmen to augment the labor force during 
a period of rapid economic development in 
the 1960's and early 1970's; and 

“Whereas in the succeeding years these 
aliens have developed deep ties to the local 
community, have become taxpayers, and have 
made many cultural and economic contribu- 
tions to the Virgin Islands; and 

“Whereas many children have been born 
in the Virgin Islands of these aliens and are 
citizens of the United States; and 

“Whereas despite their many contribu- 
tions, H-2 and H-4 aliens are denied access 
to various social services, H-4 aliens are ex- 
cluded from job opportunities, and all must 
deal with a multitude of oppressive rules 
and regulations, living under the constant 
threat of deportation through no fault of 
their own; and 

“Whereas the “Virgin Islands Nonimmi- 
grant Alien Adjustment Act of 1981”, as in- 
troduced into the Congress of the United 
States, seeks to remedy these injustices; and 

“Whereas the bill is cost-effective and 
otherwise financially beneficial to the Vir- 
gin Islands in that the costs of legal fees 
now expended on Suspension of Deportation 
and other immigration cases would signifi- 
cantly decrease and could be directed else- 
where, costs of certification paperwork and 
man hours by employers and the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service would de- 
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crease, improved job opportunities for the 
aliens would be beneficial to the entire econ- 
omy, and the anticipated costs to the gov- 
ernment for litigation over possibly illegal 
restrictions and regulations would be elim- 
inated; Now, therefore, 

“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
Virgin Islands: 

“Section 1. It is the sense of the Legisla- 
ture of the Virgin Islands “Virgin Islands 
Nonimmigrant Alien Adjustment Act of 
1981” is justified on both humanitarian and 
economic grounds and should be given 
prompt and favorable support. 

“Section 2. The Legislature of the Virgin 
Islands hereby urges the Congress and the 
President of the United States to adopt the 
“Virgin Islands Nonimmigrant Alien Adjust- 
ment Act of 1981”, 

“Section 3. Copies of this Resolution shall 
be forwarded forthwith to the President of 
the United States, the Vice President of the 
United States as Presiding Officer of the 
Senate, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Virgin Islands Delegate to 
the House of Representatives, and members 
of the House and Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tees.” 

POM-184. A resolution adopted by the Six- 
teenth Guam Legislature; to the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources: 


“RESOLUTION No. 67 


“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Guam: 

“Whereas, Delegate Antonio B. Won Pat 
has introduced to the 97th Session of the 
Congress of the United States H.R. 1872, 
which is an act to waive visa requirements 
for certain alien visitors to Guam; and 

“Whereas, the beneficiaries of this proposed 
legislation would only be persons tempo- 
rarily visiting Guam for business or pleasure; 
and 

“Whereas, the passage of H.R. 1872, with 
certain amendments, would facilitate the ex- 
peditious entrance into Guam of tourists 
from the Asian area in increasing numbers; 
and 

“Whereas, tourism is an industry whose 
development continues to provide economic 
stimulus for the territory at a time when the 
general economic outlook for Guam is not 
bright; and 

“Whereas, tourist traffic to Guam from 
other Asian destinations helps our visitors 
to better understand America, Guam being 
the showcase of American democracy at the 
doorstep to countries with lesser personal 
freedoms; and 

“Whereas, the stability of the entire trans- 
Pacific air route is greatly dependent upon 
increased traffic between Guam and the Re- 
public of the Philippines; and 

“Whereas, such visitors pose no threat to 
national immigration control such visitors 
cannot easily continue on to the U.S. main- 
land, Guam not being a designated port of 
entry to the United States; and 

“Whereas, any aliens intending to illegally 
overstay their stated visit to Guam could not 
easily do so without almost immediate de- 
tection; and 

“Whereas, an effective method for Con- 
gress to gauge local sentiment on this mat- 
ter would be to hold public hearings locally 
by a committee or subcommittee of the 
United States Congress; and 

“Whereas, a case in point is the recom- 
mendation, at this point in time, that H.R. 
1872 be amended to provide for Guam Only 
visas or entry permits, rather than no visa 
at all; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, that the Sixteenth Guam Leg- 
islature, on behalf of the people of Guam, 
hereby respectfully requests that the Con- 
gress of the United States hold public hear- 
ings on this matter in Guam to determine 
other possible recommendations that would 
satisfy the position of Guam and, at the 
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same time, provide safeguards against vio- 
lations of the U.S. immigration laws; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, that the Speaker certify to and 
the Legislative Secretary attest the adoption 
hereof and that copies of the same be there- 
after transmitted to Delegate A. B. Won Pat; 
to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives; to the members, Committee on For- 
eign Affairs and Committee on the Judiciary 
of the House of Representatives; to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate; to the members, Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and Judiciary 
Committee of the U.S. Senate; to the Presi- 
dent of the United States; to the Secretary 
of State; and the Governor of Guam.” 

POM-185. A concurrent resolution adopted 
by the Legislature of the State of Texas; to 
the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources: 


"HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


“Whereas, The State of Texas has an 
abundant supply of natural gas, and ex- 
ploration and development of this plentiful 
natural resource continues to result in the 
discovery of additional natural gas reserves; 
and 


“Whereas, When the Congress of the 
United States enacted the Powerplant and 
Industrial Fuel Use Act of 1978, it prohibited 
the use of natural gas as a primary energy 
source by new “major fuel-burning instal- 
lations” and certain existing major fuel- 
burning installations and required the dis- 
continuance after January 1, 1982, of the 
use of natural gas for certain illuminating 
purposes; and 

“Whereas, These artificial restrictions on 
marketing natural gas will inhibit the de- 
velopment of new gas production and pre- 
vent a stronger reliance on free market 
forces in determining which fuels should be 
used; and 

“Whereas, These prohibitions, as provided 
in Sections 202, 302, and 402 of the Act, 
place a financial burden on Texas industries 
and many of its citizens, whose reliance on 
natural gas is greater than any other area 
of this country; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives, the Senate concurring, That the 67th 
Texas Legislature hereby respectfully memo- 
rialize the Congress of the United States to 
repeal the restrictions on natural gas use in 
Sections 202, 302, and 402 of the Powerplant 
and Industrial Fuel Use Act of 1978 (42 
U.S.C.A. Sections 8312, 8342, and 8372); and, 
in the case of facilities which remain sub- 
ject to the Powerplant and Industrial Fuel 
Use Act of 1978, to establish a new exemp- 
tion to permit use of natural gas in con- 
junction with coal for the purpose of en- 
vironmental compliance; and, be it further 

“Resolved, That the Texas Secretary of 
State forward official copies of this resolu- 
tion to the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the United States Congress with the request 
that this resolution be officially entered in 
the Congressional Record as a memorial to 
the Congress of the United States.” A 


POM-186. A joint resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of Colorado; to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Resources: 

“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION No, 13 

“Whereas, Continuing uncertainty of oil 
supply in the Middle East threatens the stra- 
tegic and economic security of the United 
States; and 

“Whereas, The national dependence on im- 
ported oil has reached an alarming percent- 
age of our total petroleum requirements; and 

“Whereas, The enormous oll shale resources 
in Colorado and Utah can provide a large and 
secure source of liquid fuel which can greatly 
offset unreliable foreign supplies; and 

“Whereas, The ability to provide for off- 
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site location of plant sites, processed shale 
disposal, and other oil shale facilities can 
enhance efficient resource recovery and sound 
environmental planning and is in the public 
interest; and 

“Whereas, In order to become more energy 
self-sufficient and have the ability to produce 
adequate supplies of petroleum products for 
our nation, it is essential that the nation’s 
industries be authorized by the Congress of 
the United States to employ the most efficient 
technological resource recovery systems avail- 
able; now, therefore, 

“Be It Resolved by the Senate of the Fifty- 
third General Assembly of the State of Colo- 
rado, the House of Representatives concur- 
ring herein, That we, the members of the 
Fifty-third General Assembly of the State of 
Colorado, do urge the members of the Con- 
gress of the United States from the states of 
Colorado and Utah and the Governors of 
Colorado and Utah to support the passage of 
federal legislation to permit the Secretary 
of the Department of the Interior to grant 
surface only” uses on federal lands to serve as 
oil shale plant sites or areas for the disposal 
of overburden and processed shale and other 
special uses. 

“Be It Further Resolved, That copies of 
this Resolution be sent to the President of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the United 
States and to each member of the Congress 
of the United States from the states of Colo- 
rado and Utah, to the Governors of the states 
of Colorado and Utah, and to the Secretary 
of the Department of Interior.” 

POM-187. A resolution adopted by the 
Mendocino County, California Board of Su- 
pervisors, urging the repeal of section 301 
of the Powerplant and Industrial Fuel Use 
Act; to the Committee on Energy and Nat- 
ural Resources. 

POM-188. A resolution adopted by the 
Senate of the State of Colorado; to the Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public Works: 


“SENATE MEMORIAL No. 1 


“Whereas, The United States Army Corps 
of Engineers is charged with administering 
the ‘dredge and fill’ program on the naviga- 
ble waters of the United States pursuant to 
section 404 of the federal Clean Water Act 
of 1977; and 

“Whereas, The federal regulations promul- 
gated pursuant to the act provide for regula- 
tion of wetlands in direct contravention of 
clearly expressed congressional intent; and 

“Whereas, The Corps’ administration of 
the wetlands program in the state of Colo- 
rado has been carried out in such a manner 
as to constitute an abuse of the Corps’ dis- 
cretionary authority; and 

“Whereas, The Corps’ officials charged with 
administering the wetlands program have 
been arbitrary and capricious in their tar- 
geting of specific counties for the enforce- 
ment of permit requirements under section 
404; and 

“Whereas, The Corps’ has been reluctant 
to cooperate with county and local govern- 
ments in administering the program and has 
imposed unnecessary and unexplained delays 
in the issuance of permits; and 

“Whereas, The Corps’ has been inconsistent 
in its designations of wetlands and has de- 
nied directly affected private landowners 
and citizens of the state an opportunity to 
participate in the mapping designations 
made by the Corps; and 

“Whereas, Such mapping of private land 
constitutes a land use planning decision and 
as such is an invasion of an area of govern- 
mental decision-making traditionally and 
appropriately reserved for local govern- 
ments; and 

“Whereas, The Corps“ has failed to recog- 
nize and to exempt from the permit require- 
ments of the program certain statutorily ex- 
empt activities; and 
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“Whereas, This oppressive regulatory ac- 
tivity threatens the state of Colorado’s man- 
agement of its water resources, adversely af- 
fects the agricultural, construction, and 
housing industries in the state and ercdes 
the rights of property owners in Colorado; 
now, therefore, 

“Be It Resolved by the Senate of the Fifty- 
third General Assembly of the State of Colo- 
rado: That the Congress of the United States 
is hereby memcrialized to: 

1) Redefine navigable waters for pur- 
poses of the Clean Water Act of 1977 to in- 
clude only those waters used or susceptible 
of being used in their natural condition as a 
means to transport interstate or foreign 
commerce; 

“(2) Eliminate the jurisdiction of the 
Corps of Engineers over man-made wetlands 
created as a result of present or past irriga- 
tion of the land; 

“(3) Restrict the expansion of federal gov- 
ernment authority over nonnavigable 
waters. 

“Be it further resolved, That copies of this 
Memorial be transmitted to the President of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States and to each member of the 
Colorado Congressional delegation.” 

POM-189. A resolution adopted by the 
American Fishing Tackle Manufacturers As- 
sociation, supporting President Reagan's pro- 
gram for economic recovery; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

POM-190. A resolution adopted by the 
Central Pacific Conference of the United 
Church of Christ, relative to military aid to 
El Salvador; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

POM-191. A resolution adopted by the 
General Court of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs: 


“RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES To AMEND CERTAIN 
FEDERAL SOCIAL WELFARE ENABLING STATUTES 


“Whereas, the error rate which occurs 
within the federally funded cash and social 
assistance programs administered for the 
benefit of low income persons often results 
in adjustment or repayments made from the 
various States to the Federal Government 
which exceeds the actual rate of error; there- 
fore be it 

“Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully urges the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation which 
limits adjustments and repayments owed to 
the Federal Government to the actual rate of 
error; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the Clerk of the 
Senate to the Presiding Officer of each branch 
of the Congress and to the Members thereof 
from this Commonwealth.” 

POM-192. A resolution adopted by the City 
Council of Rialto, California, expressing its 
support of efforts by the Federal Administra- 
tion to return powers to local entities and 
urging a careful implementation of those ef- 
forts in ways that will enhance, not further 
impede, home rule; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

POM-193. A resolution adopted by the City 
Council of Hidden Hills, California, express- 
ing its support of efforts by the Federal Ad- 
ministration to return powers to local en- 
tities and urging a careful implementation 
of those efforts in ways that will enhance, 
not impede, home rule; to the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs. 

POM-194. A resolution adopted by the D.C. 
Federation of Civic Associations, Inc., relat- 
ing to bond issues in the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

POM-195. A resolution adopted by the New 
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Jersey delegates to the White House Con- 
ference on Aging, opposing any cuts or re- 
ductions in programs that affect the elderly; 
to the Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources. 

POM-196. A resolution adopted by the 
Dallas County Court of Commissioners, rec- 
ommending the continuation of the CETA 
program; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 

POM-197. A resolution adopted by the Na- 
tional Association of the Physically Handi- 
capped, Inc., relative to Department of Trans- 
portation regulations on transportation of 
the handicapped; to the Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources. 

POM-198. A resolution adopted by the 
Fourteenth Guam Legislature; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Resources: 
FOURTEENTH LEGISLATURE OF THE VIRGIN 

ISLANDS OF THE UNITED STATES 


“Whereas President Reagan’s Administra- 
tion has proposed the elimination or severe 
cutbacks in the funding of many social pro- 
grams, among them programs under the 
auspices of the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act (CETA); and 

“Whereas many Virgin Islanders, most of 
them young and unskilled, are currently re- 
ceiving benefits from the affected social pro- 
grams as well as on-the-job training in pro- 
grams partially funded by CETA; and 

“Whereas CETA and other social programs 
have had beneficial effects on the Virgin 
Islands by providing many other job skills 
with which they become productive, tax-pay- 
ing members of society and thereby avoid 
being forced to look to welfare programs for 
financial aid; and 

“Whereas elimination of the CETA and 
other social training programs would have a 
severe negative effect, both socially and eco- 
nomically, on the Virgin Islands; Now, 
Therefore, 

“Be it Resolved by the Legislature of the 
Virgin Islands: 

“Section 1. The legislature of the Virgin 
Islands hereby expresses its concern and 
strong opposition to any elimination or cut- 
backs in Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act programs and other social 
programs. 

“Section 2. Copies of this Resolution shall 
be forwarded immediately upon its approval 
to the President of the United States, the 
Vice President of the United States as Presi- 
dent of the Senate, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, the Virgin Islands Dele- 
gate to Congress, the Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources and the Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

POM-199. A concurrent resolution adopted 
by the Legislature of the State of New Hamp- 
shire; to the Committee on Labor and Hu- 
man Resources: 

“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION No. 7 

“Whereas, Public Law 94-142, the federal 
special education law, mandates that each 
child receive a free and appropriate public 
education; and 

“Whereas, the costly mandates of Public 
Law 94-142 have resulted in a projected $6,- 
651,000 deficit in state funds for education 
of the handicapped for fiscal year 1981; and 

“Whereas, the federal government is fund- 
ing the implementation of this mandate for 
special education programs with only about 
25 percent of the amount proposed in the 
original federal legislation; and 

“Whereas, this is one more example of 
Congress’ increasing state and local taxation 
by imposing mandates without committing 
the funds necessary to carry out the man- 
dates; and 

“Whereas, this unaffordable burden should 
not be imposed on the state by the federal 
government; now, therefore, be it 
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“Resolved by the Senate, the House of 
Representatives concurring: 

“That the Congress of the United States 
is hereby urged to immediately pass legis- 
lation which will change the federal man- 
date for special education to provide for the 
full reimbursement of any federally man- 
dated state expenditures for special educa- 
tion; and 

“That copies of this resolution be for- 
warded by the secretary of state to the Pres- 
ident of the United States, the President of 
the United States Senate, the Speaker of 
the United States House of Representatives, 
the Administrator of General Services of the 
United States and the members of the New 
Hampshire congressional delegation.” 

POM-200. A resolution adopted by the 
General Court of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources: 


“RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES TO DECLARE A MORA- 
TORIUM ON THE LICENSING OF NUCLEAR 
PLANTS UNTIL EMERGENCY EVACUATION 
PLANS ARE DEVELOPED 


"Whereas, the dangers to people residing 
and working in areas in which nuclear 
plants are located have resulted in said peo- 
ple expressing their great concern, by vote, 
and otherwise, to the legislators represent- 
ing said areas, with the dangers to their 
lives, safety and health created by said 
plants; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the general court re- 
spectfully urges the Congress of the United 
States to declare a moratorium on the licens- 
ing of any nuclear plant until full and com- 
plete emergency evacuation plans covering 
a fifteen mile radius of said plant are de- 
veloped and approved by the United States 
office of Civil Defense; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be forwarded by the clerk of the House of 
Representatives to the presiding officer of 
each branch of the Congress and to the mem- 
bers thereof from the commonwealth.” 

POM-201. A resolution adopted by the 
General Court of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts; to the Committee on 
Finance: 


“RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES TO EXPAND MEDICARE 
BENEFITS 


“Whereas, the First Annual Silver-Haired 
Legislature of Massachusetts convened at 
the State House in Boston on August seven- 
teeth, nineteen hundred and eighty; and 


“Whereas, the Members of the Silver- 
Haired Legislature expressed deep concern 
for elderly persons on fixed incomes who are 
burdened by the inflated costs of eye ex- 
aminations, eye glasses, dental care, pre- 
scriptions, hearing aids, voice boxes and 
health examinations; and 

“Whereas, the Silver-Haired Legislature 
voted to urge State and National Govern- 
ment leaders to take appropriate remedial 
action; therefore be it 

ant That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts hereby urges the Congress of the 
United States to immediately enact legisla- 
tion to expand the benefits of the medicare 
program, so-called, to include benefits to 
cover the cost of eye examinations, eye 
glasses, dental care, prescriptions, hearing 
aids, voice boxes, health examinations and 
other medical costs not presently covered by 
medicare; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the clerk of the 
Senate to the President of the United States, 
the presiding officer of each branch of the 
Congress and to each member thereof from 
this commonwealth.” 

POM-202. A resolution adopted by the Gen- 
eral Court of the Commonwealth 25 Massa - 
chusetts; to the Committee on the Judiciary: 
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“RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES To ENACT LEGISLA- 
TION CREATING A COMMISSION TO OBSERVE 
THE 200TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE UNITED 
STATES CONSTITUTION 


“Whereas, the Founding Fathers of this 
Nation signed the United States Constitution 
on Monday, September seventeenth, seven- 
teen hundred and eighty-seven; and 

“Whereas, the two hundredth anniversary 
of the signing will be September seventeenth, 
nineteen hundred and eighty-seven; and 

“Whereas, the Congress of the United 
States is now considering the creation of a 
national commission to observe the bicen- 
tennial of that historic event; and 

“Whereas, Massachusetts patriots played a 
prominent role in fostering the basic values 
of freedom that resulted in the founding of 
the United States Constitution; and 

“Whereas, preparation for this bicentennial 
affords the people an opportunity to review 
these values in historical perspective; and 


“Whereas, it is historically appropriate that 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts assume 
its traditional leadership by encouraging the 
observation of the bicentennial of the Con- 
stitution; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts endorses the enactment of Federal 
legislation by the Congress of the United 
States to create a national commission to 
observe the bicentennial of the United States 
Constitution; and be it further 


“Resolved, That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be transmitted forthwith by the clerk 
of the Senate to the President of the United 
States, the presiding officer of each branch 
of the Congress and to each member thereof 
from this commonwealth.” 


POM-203. A resolution adopted by the 
House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts; to the Committee 
on Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs: 


“RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED States Not To Deny FED- 
ERAL FUNDS TO MUNICIPALITIES BECAUSE OF 
THER ADOPTION OF RENT CONTROL 


“Whereas, some Massachusetts communi- 
ties have chosen to adopt rent and eviction 
controls; and 

“Whereas, rent controls are efforts to deal 
with a lack of affordable and decent rental 
housing; and 

“Whereas, the shortage of such rental 
housing, aggravated by a rash of condo- 
minium conversions, has increased; and 

“Whereas, an attempt is being made in 
the Congress to punish local communities 
that have adopted rent control by denying 
them certain Federal housing funds; and 

“Whereas, the Massachusetts House has & 
historic record in favor of home rule; and 


“Whereas, the Massachusetts House of Rep- 
resentatives opposes any congressional at- 
tempt to punish Massachusetts communities 
that have adopted rent control; therefore 
be it 


“Resolved, That the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives respectfully urges the 
Congress of the United States not to with- 
hold Federal funds from Massachusetts com- 
munities because of their adoption of rent 
control; and be it further 


“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the clerk of 
the Massachusetts House of Representatives 
to the President of the United States, to the 
presiding officer of each branch of the Con- 
gress of the United States, and to each mem- 
ber thereof from this commonwealth.” 


POM-204. A resolution adopted by the 
Loma Linda, California City Council, ex- 
pressing its support of efforts by the Federal 
Administration to return powers to local 
entities and urging a careful implementation 
of those efforts in ways that will enhance, 
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not further impede, home rule; to the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs. 

POM-205.. A joint resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of Colorado; to 
tho Committee on Finance: 


“HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 1017 


“Whereas, The Public Employees’ Retire- 
ment Association of Colorado was created 
in 1931 to provide reliable retirement benefits 
to state employees and, since 1944, has also 
covered most school and municipal employ- 
ees in this state; and 

“Whereas, The Public Employees’ Retire- 
ment Association submits actuarial valua- 
tion reports annually to the General As- 
sembly as well as to the Governor, as re- 
quired by law, which reports show the Re- 
tirement Association to be in sound condi- 
tion according to accepted actuarial prin- 
ciples; and 

“Whereas, Mandatory coverage of state and 
local employees for Social Security would 
represent an intrusion by Congress into the 
fundamental duties of the states and almost 
certainly would be judged unconstitutional; 
and 

“Whereas, Imposing Social Security cover- 
age on state and local public employees 
would not solve Social Security’s financial 
problems; and 

“Whereas, Any scheme to integrate the 
Public Employees’ Retirement Association 
benefits with Social Security benefits would 
result in lower benefits at retirement includ- 
ing the elimination of disability and sur- 
vivor benefits and cost of living increases, 
and any such scheme would cost the state 
approximately an additional $15,000,000 an- 
nually; and to maintain at least the present 
level of benefits would cost $75,000,000 
annually; now, therefore, 

“Be It Resolved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Fifty-third General As- 
sembly of the State of Colorado, the Senate 
concurring herein: 

“That this General Assembly does hereby 
urge the Congress of the United States not to 
pass any legislation requiring mandatory 
Social Security coverage of state and local 
public employees. 

“Be it further resolved, That copies of this 
Resolution be sent to the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Congress of the United 
States, each member of Congress from the 
State of Colorado, the Chairman of the 
United States Congress House Ways and 
Means Subcommittee on Social Security, the 
Chairman of the United States Congress 
Senate Finance Subcommittee on Social Sec- 
urity, the United States Secretary of Health 
and Human Services, Richard Schweiker, 
and Undersecretary designate of Health and 
Human Services, David Swoap.” 

POM-206. A resolution adopted by the 
House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts; to the Committee 
on Labor and Human Resources: 
“RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE PRESIDENT 

AND THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 

TO MAINTAIN THE CLAIMS AND COLLECTIONS 

Drviston, REGION I, DEPARTMENT OF EDU- 

CATION, IN BOSTON 

“Whereas, the United States Department 
of Education through the use of Federal col- 
lectors has established an impressive record 
in the collection of defaulted or delinquent 
student loans; and 

“Whereas, of the more than six hundred 
thousand guaranteed loans in default over 
the past four years, nearly ninety per cent 
have been resolved, and the Federal col- 
lectors have returned more than three dol- 
lars for every one dollar cost to the taxpay- 
er; and 

“Whereas, the Boston regional office has 
collected approximately $1,371,268.00, an 
amount which compares most favorably with 
other regional offices; and 
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“Whereas, it is proposed to transfer the 
collections function to the private sector 
and to consolidate the collection operations 
from ten to three regions; and 

“Whereas, the claims and collections divi- 
sion, region I, in the Boston regional office 
is not one of those to be maintained and 
its closing will result in substantial unem- 
ployment and hardship to the people of the 
Commonwealth; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives hereby respectfully re- 
quests the President, the Secretary of Edu- 
cation and the Congress of the United States 
to take the necessary action to maintain the 
continued operation of the claims and col- 
lections division, region I, Department of 
Education, in Boston; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be forwarded by the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives to the President of the 
United States, to the Secretary of Education, 
to the presiding officer of each branch of 
the Congress, and to the members thereof 
from this Commonwealth.” 

POM—207. A resolution adopted by the 
House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts; to the Committee 
on Labor and Human Resources: 


“RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING CONGRESS To 
TAKE THE NECESSARY ACTION To FUND AND 
MAINTAIN THE CONTINUED OPERATION OF 
THE GREATER BOSTON AND OTHER LEGAL 
SERVICES CORPORATIONS 


“Whereas, the Greater Boston Legal Serv- 
ices Corporation has established an impres- 
sive record in providing legal aid to the 
poor and disadvantaged people of the Com- 
monwealth through the use of Federal funds; 
and 

“Whereas, of the more than sixteen thou- 
sand cases worked on during the past year, 
over four thousand have been related to 
minor children and the elderly; and 

“Whereas, over forty per cent of the pend- 
ing cases deal with housing and family re- 
lated matters; and 

“Whereas, the policy issues of housing, 
the elderly, and the family are of great na- 
tional concern and exigency; and 

“Whereas, the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives believes the Federal Govern- 
ment has an important responsibility to en- 
sure the nation’s poor access to our justice 
system under the time honored principle of 
justice for all; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives hereby respectfully re- 
quests the President and the Congress of 
the United States to take the necessary ac- 
tion to fund and maintain the continued 
operation of the Greater Boston and other 
Legal Services Corporations; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be forwarded by the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives to the President of the 
United States, to the presiding officer of 
each branch of the Congress, and to the 
members thereof from this Commonwealth. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 

By Mr. PERCY, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

S. Ex. Res. 1. An original executive resolu- 
tion providing for the return to the Presi- 
dent of the agreement between the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America and 
the Government of Canada on East Coast 
Fishery Resources, signed at Washington on 
March 29, 1979 (Ex. Rept. No. 97-13). 

By Mr. TOWER, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Herman E. Roser, of New Mexico, to be an 
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Assistant Secretary of Energy (defense pro- 


grams); 

Russell D. Hale, of Virginia, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of the Air Force; 

Edward J. Philbin, of California, to be Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary of Defense for Re- 
serve Affairs; 

George A. Sawyer, of New Jersey, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy; and 

William R. Gianelli, an Assistant Secretary 
of the Army, to be a Member of the Board 
of the Panama Canal Commission. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Armed Services, I report 
favorably the following nominations: 
Maj. Gen. James E. Dalton, U.S. Air 
Force, to be lieutenant general, Admiral 
Alfred J. Whittle, Jr., U.S. Navy, (age 
57) for appointment to the grade of ad- 
miral on the retired list, Maj. Gen. Oren 
E. Dehaven, U.S. Army, to be lieutenant 
general, Maj. Gen. John W. McEnery, 
U.S. Army, to be lieutenant general, Rear 
Adm. James A. Lyons, Jr., U.S. Navy to 
be vice admiral, Lt. Gen Paul X. Kelley, 
U.S. Marine Corps, to be general, Lt. Gen. 
Arthur J. Gregg, Army of the United 
States (major general, U.S. Army), (age 
53) , for appointment to the grade of lieu- 
tenant general on the retired list, and 
Maj. Gen. Richard H. Thompson, U.S. 
Army, to be lieutenant general. I ask 
that these names be placed on the Exec- 
utive Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. In addition, in the Reg- 
ular Army, there are 52 promotions to 
the grade of colonel and below (list be- 
gins with Lowell L. Ballard, Jr.), and in 
the Navy there are 1,226 chief warrant 
officers for temporary promotion to the 
grade of chief warrant officer, W-3, and 
W-4 (list begins with James D. Abshear) . 
Since these names have already appeared 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD and to 
save the expense of printing again, I ask 
unanimous consent that they be ordered 
to lie on the Secretary’s desk for the in- 
formation of any Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(The nominations ordered to lie on the 
Secretary’s desk were printed in the REC- 
orp of June 1, 1981.) 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first and 
second time by unanimous consent, and 
referred as indicated: 

By Mr. BRADLEY (for himself and Mr. 
Percy) : 


S, 1354. A bill to provide standby authority 
to deal with petroleum supply disruptions, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

By Mrs. HAWKINS (for herself and 
Mr. PELL): 

S. 1355. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, to authorize the Attorney Gen- 
eral to acquire and exchange information 
to assist Federal, State, and local officials in 
the identification of deceased individuals and 
in the location of missing children; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WARNER (for himself and Mr. 
MATSUNAGA) : 

S. 1356. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to allow the energy invest- 
ment credit for equipment designed to use 
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sailpower on vessels to lower fuel costs; to 
the Committee on Finance. 
By Mr. BENTSEN (for himself, Mr. 
Boren, Mr. Garn, Mr. HoLLINGS, Mr. 
CHILES, Mr. Nunn, Mr. Exon, Mr 
ZORINSKY, Mr. DeConcrnt, Mr, HEF- 
LIN, Mr. Harry F. BYRD, JR., Mr. 
Cocuran, Mr. Lonc, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
HELMS, Mr. DENTON, Mrs. HAWKINS, 
Mr. East, Mr. Pryor, Mr. Sasser, Mr. 
JOHNSTON, and Mr. Symms): 

S. 1357. A bill to amend the Federal Rules 
of Criminal Procedure to provide consecutive 
sentencing for felonies committed while on 
bail for another offense; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SASSER: 

S. 1358. A bill to provide benefits under 
the Uniformed Services Survivors Benefits 
Amendments to the survivors of the Rev- 
erend Clarence C. Adderholdt; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 
S. 1359. A bill for the relief of Paul E. 
Zirkle; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LEVIN (for himself, Mr. ROTH, 
Mr. Baucus, Mr. Bumpers, Mr. MET- 
ZENBAUM, and Mr. RIEGLE): 

S. 1360. A bill to provide for the formation 
of regulatory negotiations commissions; to 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

By Mr. HATCH (for himself, Mr. 
QUAYLE, Mrs. HAWKINS, Mr. DENTON, 
Mr. East, Mr. Symos, Mr. HELMS, and 
Mr. GARN): 

S. 1361. A bill to amend title IX of the 
Education Amendments of 1972 relating to 
sex discrimination; to the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources. 

By Mr. HATCH: 

S. 1362. A bill entitled the “Voluntary Vita- 
mins Act of 1981“; to the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources. 

By Mr. HATCH (for himself, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY and Mr. HAYAKAWA) : 

S. 1363. A bill entitled The Saccharin 
Study and Labeling Act Amendment of 1981"; 
to the Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources. 

By Mr. HATCH: 

S. 1364. A bill for the relief of Jose Ramon 
Beltron Aivenda Ostler; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S.J. Res. 90. Joint resolution designating 
June 30, 1981, as “National Drug Standards 
Day”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THURMOND (for himself, Mr. 
HOLiinGs, Mr. Nunn, and Mr. MAT- 
TINGLY) : 

S.J. Res. 91. Joint resolution to designate 
July 1981 as “National Peach Month”; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
By Mr. BRADLEY (for himself 
and Mr. Percy): 

S. 1354. A bill to provide standby au- 
thority to deal with petroleum supply 
disruptions, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

EMERGENCY PREPAREDNESS ACT OF 1981 

(The remarks of Mr. Braptey and Mr. 
Percy on this legislation appear earlier 
in today’s Recorp.) 


By Mrs. HAWKINS (for herself 
and Mr. PELL): 

S. 1355. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, to authorize the Attorney 
General to acquire and exchange infor- 
mation to assist Federal, State, and local 
Officials in the identification of certain 
deceased individuals and in the location 
of missing children; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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MISSING CHILDREN ACT 

Mrs. HAWKINS. Mr. President, I am 
introducing legislation today which will 
go a long way toward solving one of the 
most heart-rending problems that faces 
the families of this Nation. Every year 
1.3 to 1.8 million children are reported 
missing. Many of these are runaways, 
but Iam convinced that many thousands 
of them are not. 

They are, quite simply, victims of 
crime. And yet, unless the parents can 
produce evidence that a missing child’s 
safety is in jeopardy, law enforcement 
Officials will not enter information on 
the missing child into the computer sys- 
tem operated by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

This situation is alarming and can no 
longer be tolerated. Too often a child 
who disappears, a child with no history 
of running away, is the victim of crime. 
We have seen it time and t.me again in 
Atlanta, and in hundreds of other com- 
munities across the Nation. As it works 
out in practice now, less than 10 percent 
of the children who disappear each year 
are entered in the FBI computer. That 
is not enough. 

If a car is reported stolen, a descrip- 
tion of it is circulated nationwide al- 
most immediately. Federal law enforce- 
ment officials will help find missing 
horses. Yet we do virtually nothing at 
the Federal level to report and find miss- 
ing children. 

I am horrified at the number of miss- 
ing children who are never located sim- 
ply because they are presumed to be 
runaways. These are 12-year-olds, with 
no history of family trouble or of run- 
ning away. They are not victims of paren- 
tal kidnapings. They just disappear, 
later to turn up beaten or murdered; or 
perhaps they simply remain unfound 
and untraced. 

The legislation I am introducing to- 
day, which is identical to a bill already 
introduced by Congressman PAUL SIMON 
in the House of Representatives, would 
require law enforcement officers to en- 
ter data into the FBI’s computer on any 
missing children under age 17 who have 
been missing for 48 hours and who have 
no history of running away from home. 
Many missing children do return home 
of their own accord, and the 48-hour pe- 
riod will keep most of the true runaways 
out of the computer. 

The legislation will also allow use of 
the computer to help identify bodies. Law 
enforcement officers find hundreds of 
bodies every year that are never identi- 
fled. By cross-matching characteristics of 
the body with information on the FBI 
computer, many more identifications 
should be made than are now beng 
made. 

Each year we lose 50,000 children, 50,- 
000 beloved soldiers in our common fight 
for a better future. This legislation will 
mandate a nationwide network to unify 
the search for these lost children. 


By Mr. WARNER (for himself 
and Mr. MATSUNAGA) : 

S. 1356. A bill to araend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow the en- 
ergy investment credit for equipment de- 
signed to use sail power on vessels to 
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lower fuel costs; to the Committee on 

Finance. 

ENERGY INVESTMENT CREDIT FOR EQUIPMENT 
USING SAILS 


Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I am to- 
day introducing a bill with my distin- 
guished colleague from Hawaii (Mr. 
MATSUNAGA) as cosponsor. Mr. President, 
I want to say at the outset that the in- 
spiration for this legislation has ema- 
nated from this distinguished legislator. 
It is quite innovative and it may start 
a historic trend in our country toward 
helping to resolve the energy problem. 

The legislation is aimed at supporting 
a new technology holding extraordinary 
promise for improving the fuel efficiency 
of our cargo and fishing fleets. 

Mr. President, as seamen can testify, 
the power of the wind on the high seas 
exceeds that of any propulsive force hu- 
man ingenuity has so far managed to de- 
vise; the problem lies in harnessing it. 

About 100 years ago, after centuries 
of successful development, sailing ships 
lost favor. Their replacements—steam 
and diesel powered vessels—drew on 
sources far inferior to the power of the 
wind but more susceptible to efficient 
management. Steam and diesel permitted 
reduced crew sizes at a time when crew 
costs were the principal expense for 
ocean transport. 

During ensuing years, however, impor- 
tant changes occurred that caused many 
farsighted marine architects and ocean 
engineers to reexamine the potential of 
wind. 

On the one hand, fuel costs escalated 
to the point where they replaced crew 
costs as the principal operating expense, 
often exceeding 50 percent of the operat- 
ing budget for fishing and cargo vessels. 

On the other hand, remarkable ad- 
vances occurred in sail and hull design; 
in construction materials; in navigation 
equipment and procedures, such as min- 
ute-by-minute information beamed by 
satellite on wind speed, wind direction, 
wave heights, the ebbs and flows of 
transoceanic currents. 

Other new developments included sails 
with the tensile strength of steel and 
automated winches that permitted 1 
or 2 persons to manage sails that had 
required crews of 10 or 20 or more. The 
power of the wind was being harnessed 
with once inconceivable efficiency. 

In the process, there gradually 
emerged a new and extremely promising 
approach to maritime transport that in- 
corporated motor and wind power in a 
complementary mode. It came to be 
called sail-assisted technology. It pro- 
duced fuel savings of anywhere from 15 
to 90 percent, depending on the size and 
design of the vessel, its range and area 
of operations, and the equipment 
employed. 

Last year, sail-assisted technology 
came into its own as a worldwide phe- 
nomenon. A major Japanese shipbuild- 
ing firm, Nippon-Kokan, launched a 
1,400-deadweight-ton sail-assisted coast- 
al tanker. Another Japanese firm, Mitsui, 
unveiled plans for a 14,000-deadweight- 
ton sail-assisted towed barge to be used 
for hauling cargo between Taiwan and 
Japan. 
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The Nikolayev Institute of Shipbuild- 
ing in the Soviet Union produced a de- 
sign for a sail-assisted motor vessel and 
prepared for production. 

The Royal Institute of Navigation in 
London held the first international con- 
ference on sail-assisted technology, with 
delegates in attendance from every cor- 
ner of the globe. Such widespread inter- 
est was not surprising. 

In 1980, in the non-Communist world 
alone, ocean transport consumed more 
than 4 million barrels of increasingly 
expensive oil per day. 

Mr. President, as fuel costs continue 
to accelerate, the logic on the side of 
eventual worldwide deployment of sail 
power in various combinations with 
motor power is becoming overwhelming. 
The only question is: Who will first begin 
to derive the considerable benefits? 

In that regard, no nation can match 
the potential of the United States. Al- 
though other nations have taken the lead 
in commercial sail, none of them ap- 
proaches our sophistication in the design 
of sail equipment. 

For instance, I am informed by Amer- 
ican naval architects that sails designed 
for Japanese commercial vessels cannot 
match the quality and efficiency of those 
serving American craft. 

Unfortunately, our expertise is for the 
most part focused on the yachting indus- 
try. We need to shift that focus to com- 
mercial shipping and fishing. 

And the sooner the better. The Ameri- 
can fishing industry, in particular, faces 
a fuel crisis that threatens key segments 
with extinction, notably the shrimp in- 
dustry. Sail-assisted fishing vessels could 
eventually cut fuel costs in half. 

I can testify to that from first-hand 
observation and with home State pride, 
since, in 1980, the first National Marine 
Fisheries Service grant ever awarded for 
testing fuel efficiency on a sail-assisted 
vessel went to a resourceful young tug 
and fishing boat operator from Norfolk, 
Va.—Jesse Briggs, of Rebel Marine, Inc. 
Fuel efficiency on Mr. Briggs’ vessel is 
being monitored by the Virginia Insti- 
tute of Marine Science. 

I have followed the progress of this 
endeavor. Savings of 40 percent on diesel 
fuel are being reported. And please keep 
in mind, we are talking about a tech- 
nology in its infancy. 

Over the long term, sail-assisted ves- 
sels could bring new vitality to our fish- 
ing industry and ultimately even to our 
ocean cargo industry. 

At present, motor-sail fishing vessels 
require an initial investment running 
about 25 percent greater than the cost 
of a comparably sized diesel-powered 
vessel. 

Although long-term fuel savings make 
commercial sail vessels a better buy, 
tightly strapped fishing boat owners 
lack the capital for that initial invest- 
ment. 

They are thus trapped in a vicious 
cycle: They must buy vessels burning 
fuel whose cost is breaking them. A nec- 
essary first step for tapping the imme- 
diate fuel saving advantages of commer- 
cial sail, and for making possible the 
cost reductions that come with large- 
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scale production, is to bring that initial 
investment within reach of boat owners. 

I am therefore joining with my distin- 
guished colleague from Hawaii, Senator 
Spark MATSUNAGA, in introducing legis- 
lation that would amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to permit a 15-percent tax 
credit for sail-assisted equipment on 
new American-made vessels employed in 
trade or commerce, for a 3-year period, 
effective January 1, 1981. Also eligible 
would be sail assist retrofits. In no case 
would the credit apply to more than 35 
percent of the total cost of the vessel. 

This measure would really do nothing 
more than extend the energy tax credit 
for wind power on dry land to wind 
power on the high seas. 

But it would serve to launch a new 
technology that could ultimately revi- 
talize our fishing and ocean cargo indus- 
tries while significantly reducing Ameri- 
can dependence on imported oil. 

It would make American seaborne 
commerce more efficient and more self- 
sufficient. It would open up new pros- 
pects for American shipbuilders. It 
would strengthen free enterprise and re- 
duce the pressure for fuel subsidies. It is 
in every respect the right thing to do 
and now is the right time for it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of our bill be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1356 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
paragraph (4) of section 48 (1) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (defining solar 
wind energy property) is amended by insert- 
ing “qualified sail-assistance property or“ 
before “equipment”. 

(b) Section 48(1) of such Code (defining 
energy property) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

(186) QUALIFIED SAIL-ASSISTANCE PROPER- 
TY. — 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The term ‘qualified sail 
assistance property’ means equipment which, 
when installed on a vessel, allows such ves- 
sel to be operated solely through the use of 
wind energy, including, but not limited to— 

“(1) masts, 

“(il) standing and running rigging, 

“(ill) sails, and 

“(iv) deck hardware related to hoisting, 
trimming, or otherwise controlling sails. 

„B) CONTROLLING QUALIFIED INVESTMENT, 
—Any qualified investment (within the 
meaning of section 46 (c) and (d)) which, in 
connection with the construction or recon- 
struction of a vessel— 

“(1) is attributable to ballast or hull modi- 
fication necessary to allow the vessel to be 
sailed using wind energy shall be treated as 
qualified investment in qualified sail-assist- 
ance property, and 

“(il) otherwise constitutes investment in 
qualified sail-assistance property shall not be 
treated as investment in such property to the 
extent such investment (when added to any 
such investment in connection with such 
construction or reconstruction for any prior 
taxable year) exceeds 35 percent of the total 
qualified investment in such construction or 
reconstruction. 

“(C) Vessen.—For purposes of this para- 
graph, the term ‘vessel’ means any vessel de- 
scribed in subsection (a) (2) (8) (u).“ 

(c) The amendments made by this section 
shall apply to periods after December 31, 
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1980, under rules similar to the rules of sec- 
tion 48 (m) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954. 


Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I yield 
to my distinguished cosponsor and col- 
league, the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
MATSUNAGA) . 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. President, it is with great pleasure 
that I join my distinguished colleague 
from Virginia (Mr. WARNER) in introduc- 
ing legislation designed to promote fuel 
efficiency on the high seas through the 
application of a new and exciting 
technology. 

The potential of sail-assisted technol- 
ogy first came to my attention last July 
when I conducted hearings in Honolulu, 
on behalf of the Energy and Natural Re- 
sources Committee, on an energy crisis 
facing our Pacific territories. They had 
become almost totally dependent on im- 
ported fuel whose escalating cost their 
ae economies simply could not ab- 
80 


Essential services were being cut back 
and economic development had come toa 
virtual standstill. Nowhere was the im- 
pact more keenly felt than in the area 
of surface transportation. With its 2,000 
islands scattered over 3 million square 
miles—an area larger than the entire 
U.S. continental land mass—the Trust 
Territory of the Pacfic Islands depended 
on ocean transport the way we depended 
on land transport for commerce, point to 
point transportation, distribution of food, 
fuel, medical supplies. 

Ironically, these Pacific islanders were 
once the world’s most daring ocean navi- 
gators. But, under our tutelage, they had 
become hooked on diesel fuel and were 
finding themselves increasingly isolated 
as a result. 

I introduced legislation calling for a 
study into the potential application of 
sail-assisted technology as a means of 
reducing energy costs for inter-island 
transportation in the Trust Territory. 

Last August, the Energy and Natural 
Resources Committee held hearings on 
my bill in Washington. Since these were 
the first congressional hearings relating 
to this new technology, I suggested that 
the occasion be employed to examine the 
technology as a whole. 

Mr. President, the occasion was quite 
extraordinary. At their own expense, pio- 
neers in sail-assisted technology traveled 
to Washington from around the country. 

They told me they came because this 
was the first opportunity they had to de- 
scribe what they were doing at a na- 
tional forum and explain why it was im- 
portant. They had felt isolated in their 
efforts. They were a remarkable group, 
in the best tradition of this Nation. 

Jesse Briggs, of Norfolk, Va., whom 
Senator Warner singled out in his re- 
marks, was there. So was C. R. Palmer, up 
from Houston, an o'l rig operator who 
had ingeniously mounted two sails, each 
half the size of a football field, on one 
of his jackup oil rigs, to achieve signifi- 
cant fuel savings during transoceanic 
tows. 

Down from Norwell, Mass., came 
Lloyd Bergeson, former general manager 
of two major shipyards, Quincy and In- 
galls, who had established a space age 
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sall technology firm called Wind Ship 
Development Corp., and was employing 
sophisticated computer techniques to 
chart the most favorable trade routes 
for sail-assisted vessels, in association 
with Henry S. Marcus, MIT professor of 
Ocean Engineering and chairman of 
MIT’s graduate program in Shipping and 
Shipbuilding Management. 

Across the continent from Sausalito, 
Calif., came Hugh Lawrence, an attorney 
and marine designer who was converting 
a Cargo vessel to take a sail assist for use 
in the Caribbean trade. They were joined 
by many others of comparable qualifica- 
tions and determination. The hearings 
provided convincing evidence that we 
were dealing with a technology that had 
been constrained in its development for 
far too long, due in large measure to the 
failure of public and private institutions 
to grant it legitimacy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my opening remarks at those 
hearings be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

I am especially pleased to join my dis- 
cerning and farsighted colleague from 
Virginia in introducing this legislation 
today. It will help open the way to a new 
era in ocean transport. It will bring a 
new and boldly promising dimension to 
the lives of those who link their destinies 
to the sea. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

OPENING STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE 

Spark M. MATSUNAGA 

Today's hearings will now address S. 2992, 
a bill which I introduced last month after 
conducting Energy and Natural Resources 
Committee field hearings in Honolulu on the 
disastrous energy crisis confronting the U.S. 
Pacific territories. And, for background pur- 
poses, I would like at this point to submit 
for the record a statement I delivered on the 
floor of the Senate when the bill was intro- 
duced. 

S. 2992 calls for a study of sail-assisted 
technology as a means of reducing energy 
costs for inter-island transportation in the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. That’s 
a summary description of the bill. A summary 
description of today’s hearing on S. 2992 
might be: 

“Innovation and Productivity Journey to 
Washington at Their Own Expense To Be 
Heard.” 

I must admit that when I first learned of it, 
sail-assisted technology hardly seemed worth 
bringing to the attention of the Congress. 
But I was intrigued. I asked my staff to in- 
vestigate the matter. And lo and behold, 
there emerged a series of personal accounts, 
from around the nation, that were so re- 
treshing so filled with promi-e, so representa- 
tive of that American ingenuity without 
which the economic renewal we all seek can 
only be a reshuffling of spent ideas, that I felt 
compelled to request a hearing—for them, in 
Washington. I say for them because the per- 
sons involved often seemed so frustrated in 
their scattered and relatively anonymous ef- 
forts. They were frustrated by the absence of 
a vital element that the federal government 
holds the power to confer—that is, legiti- 
macy. 

Sail assistance for motorized fishing boats 
and cargo vessels is generally perceived as an 
exercise in nostalgia rather than the ex- 
tremely advanced technology it really is. As 
a consequence, those farsighted entrepre- 
neurs who want to carry the technology for- 
ward are having difficulty obtaining private 
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financing or the federal loan guarantees nor- 
mally 5 for vessel construction. With- 
out financing, they, of course, are unable to 
build the vessels that will prove their con- 
cepts. A few hardy individuals have broken 
out of that vicious cycle, but not many, and 
none yet to venture on the cargo vessel 
scale. 

Hopefully the evidence presented by wit- 
nesses today will show the need to establish 
mechanisms for financing certain feasible 
prototypes—or retrofits—to spur this new 
technology forward, before the Japanese, 
who are already moving quickly into this 
field, leave us behind once again. 

One possibility is an energy tax credit 
for wind power on the high seas that is 
equal to the tax credit for wind power on 
dry land. Another is legislation to make it 
as easy to obtain federal loan guarantees for 
modern sail-assisted vessels as it is for old- 
fashioned vessels that run only on diesel 
fuel, the price of which has increased from 
$2 a barrel to $37 a barrel during the past 
decade. 

Still another possibility would be to con- 
sider developing a program involving work- 
ing prototypes for the Trust Territory where 
cargo vessels are small-sized, gusty trade- 
winds prevail, and fuel costs are having a 
disastrous impact on a surface transporta- 
tion system serving an area encompassing 3 
million square miles. If successful, and in- 
dications are that it would be, this program 
could usher in a new age of high technology 
wind ships on the high seas. 

Those are specific steps that might be 
taken on behalf of sail-assisted technology. 
But in a broader sense, if innovative tech- 
nologies such as this one are to obtain the 
legitimacy they deserve, and contribute to 
the revitalization of the American economy, 
those at the highest level of government 
must cultivate a special kind of receptivity. 

It is a receptivity to the disparate activi- 
ties of unique individuals working with day- 
to-day, down-to-earth problems—such as 
how to cut the operating costs of a tugboat 
on the Chesapeake Bay. 

Now if that last phrase sounds less ring- 
ing, less stimulating and inspiring than 
phrases such as the reindustrialization of 
America, or business-labor-government part- 
nership, or post-industrial technology, then, 
I submit it is time for those at the policy- 
making levels to reach out to the grass roots 
a bit more. 

The secret of our historically unequalled 
capacity for innovation and productivity is 
there, in the vibrantly curious activities of 
Scattered individualists, whom some would 
call mavericks, or even tinkerers (and I mean 
that in a deeply respectful sense), and some 
of whom are gathered in this room today. 

When addressing the productivity issue, we 
in and around government need to listen to 
them more and to ourselves less. They can 
tell us, for instance, that the Japanese model 
for innovation that has become so fashion- 
able in higher circles cannot be duplicated in 
America without stifling the very spirit which 
it is meant to awaken, but which may exist 
ge srt form. 

apan, operating through culturally inher- 
ited procedures of hierarchical i pd al- 
ready has launched a Sail-assisted coastal 
tanker of 1600 deadweight tons and next year 
will launch a sail-assisted towed barge of 
12,000 deadweight tons. 
But even so, Japanese Policymakers can 
w upon nowhere near the variety of ex- 
pertise and imagination in this field as is 
being generated in the United States through 
the scattered activities of our intensely indi- 
vidualistic culture. 

The challenge to American licymakers is 
to reach out and turn those actieiiaie into 
an integral part of the policymaking process 
without overwhelming the stubborn individ- 
uality that informs them. To that end, those 
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at the top need to spend more time address- 
ing new technologies on a case by case basis, 
in depth, drawing into their deliberations 
those anonymous Americans tinkering away 
on the fringes, which is to say those advanc- 
ing on technology’s frontier. 

In the process, policymakers need to free 
themselves of the fear of being surprised, 
especially by simple solutions that by their 
nature challenge an institutional commit- 
ment to complexity on a grand scale. 

So I take particular pleasure in welcoming 
the witnesses for today’s hearings on S. 2992. 
You are, in my view, “the real thing.” With- 
out you, the concept of innovation that 
everyone in Washington is talking about 
wouldn't exist. The nation’s capitol needs to 
see more of you, to listen more to you, and 
those of your fraternity. 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. President, once 
again, I appreciate the sponsorship of 
this major piece of legislation in the area 
of energy by my good friend and col- 
league from Virginia (Mr. WARNER). 


By Mr. BENTSEN (for himself, 

Mr. Boren, Mr. Garn, Mr. HOL- 

Lincs, Mr. CHILES, Mr. NUNN, Mr. 

Exon, Mr. Zortnsky, Mr. DE- 

CONCINI, Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. HARRY 

F. BYRD, JR., Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. 

Lonc, Mr. PELL, Mr. HELMS, Mr. 

Denton, Mrs. Hawkins, Mr. 

East, Mr. Pryor, Mr. SASSER, 

Mr. JOHNSTON, and Mr. Syms): 

S. 1357. A bill to amend the Federal 

Rules of Criminal Procedure to provide 

consecutive sentencing for felonies com- 

mitted while on bail for another offense; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

FELONIES COMMITTED WHILE ON BAIL 


@ Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, our 
current criminal justice system has 
created an intolerable situation that ac- 
tually amounts to an incentive to com- 
mit a criminal act. Today I am joining 
with 21 of our colleagues to introduce 
a bill that will remove that incentive 
once and for all. 

In our current system, when someone 
commits a crime and is arrested there is 
a fairly good chance that the offender 
will be released on his own recognizance 
or on bail until a trial date has been set. 
But most offenders do not sit around 
and patiently wait for their trial. Rather, 
many of them take this opportunity to 
go back out into the streets and commit 
yet another crime. They do this because 
the courts can, and often do. impose con- 
current sentences for both crimes. 

Therefore, if the criminals believe that 
they are likely to be convicted for an 
offense, they are actually encouraged to 
go out and commit another offense. 
knowing that if they are caught and 
eventually convicted of both crimes, they 
will only receive one prison term. This 
“two for one” bargain is an inducement 
few serious criminals pass up. 

I propose to correct this situation by 
making a simple change in our criminal 
sentencing procedures. My bill will re- 
quire that when an offender is convicted 
of two felonies, one committed while on 
bail for the other. the judge will impose 
the sentences consecutively rather than 
concurrently. This change should make 
it clear to the criminal that he will 
not be able to commit two crimes for the 
penalty of one—each new violation will 
bring a suitable and additional penalty. 
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How much crime would be reduced if 
my bill is enacted into law? One career 
criminal program indicates that more 
than 36 percent of the repeat offenders 
arrested were on bail for previous crimes. 
If even half of these offenders were dis- 
couraged from committing a second of- 
fense we could reduce the crime com- 
mitted by career criminals by better than 
15 percent. Other data support the value 
of this change. 

A study of auto theft found that 65 
percent of those arrested for auto theft 
were again arrested for auto theft while 
on bail; 40 percent of those arrested for 
larceny were again arrested while on 
bail; 33 percent were again arrested for 
robbery and 27 percent for burglary. If 
we could reduce each of these rates by 
even 50 percent we would be making tre- 
mendous inroads into the problem of 
ever increasing crime in America. 

The sober statistics above indicate 
that our current system of criminal jus- 
tice is not discouraging recidivism—it is 
actually encouraging it. We have an op- 
portunity to make a change in our Fed- 
eral criminal law which will reduce the 
rate of crime for Federal offenses and 
serve as a model for those State legisla- 
tures that want to reform their own 
codes. 

Mr. President, I am hopeful that the 
committee and the Senate will be able to 
quickly make this change and end this 
“bargain basement” system of punishing 
criminals for their repeated violations. 6 
Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to be a cosponsor of S. 1357, 
which can do so much to bring swift and 
sure punishment to the repeat offender. 

Career criminals are the hard core of 
our national crime problem. They have 
little regard for the law, and are the ones 
primarily responsible for rising crime 
rates. 

Crime statistics demonstrate again 
and again that it is the repeat offender 
who accounts for the bulk of auto thefts, 
robberies, and burglaries. 

Our system of criminal justice must be 
swift and sure in meting out just pun- 
ishment for the criminal. We simply 
cannot continue to tolerate a situation 
where these criminals use our bail proce- 
dures as a gateway to more crime. 

S. 1357 is built on a simple proposi- 
tion; abuse the bail system and you will 
pay the consequences. And in these times 
of increased national concerr about 
crime, that is a proposition worth having 
in our criminal justice system. 


I commend Senator Bentsen for intro- 
ducing this bill and I hope that the Judi- 
ciary Committee will take immediate ac- 
tion to favorably report this measure. 


© Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I am pleased 
to join Senator BENTSEN today in co- 
sponsoring legislation I believe will go a 
long way toward deterring the commis- 
sion of crimes by offenders who have 
been released on bail while awaiting 
trial. One of the most troubling aspects 
of the crime epidemic which is engulfing 
America is the number of crimes com- 
mitted by persons who are on bail for 
the commission of another offense. It is 
clear that most offenders do not sit 
around patiently and wait for their 
trial; many of them are going out into 
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the streets and committing other serious 
offenses. 

Senator BENTSEN’s bill requires that 
when an offender is convicted of two fel- 
onies, one committed while on bail for 
the other, the judge must impose the sen- 
tences consecutively rather than con- 
currently. This needed change in the law 
will end the current practice where all 
too often the criminal is able to commit 
two crimes for the penalty of one. 

The need for stronger measures to 
deal with the crime epidemic is evident 
in every State. In my own State of 
Rhode Island, crime increased statewide 
last year by over 7 percent, and, in the 
city of Providence alone, crime regis- 
tered a 13.3 percent increase over the 
previous year. According to the Justice 
Department, the national increase in 
crime during 1980 was the biggest jump 
in a dozen years, and much of this crime 
was committed by repeat offenders. 

Statistics show that 65 percent of 
those arrested for auto theft were again 
arrested for the same offense while on 
bail, and that 40 percent of those ar- 
rested for larceny were again arrested 
while on bail. The practice of concur- 
rent sentences has actually encouraged 
repeat offenders, because they know that 
if they are caught and convicted of both 
crimes, the chances are good that they 
will receive only one prison term. 

This is a difficult time for our law en- 
forcement officials, who truly are our 
first line of defense for the protection of 
our families and friends. The public de- 
mand for more effective crime control 
is increasing, just as local budgets are 
stretched to the bone and limited Fed- 
eral resources to assist law enforcement 
are being cut back or eliminated en- 
tirely. The best tool we can give to local 
law enforcement is to strengthen the 
hand of the prosecutors in their war 
against the repeat offenders who are re- 
sponsible for so much of the drain on 
police and court resources. Senator 
BENTSEN’s bill is an excellent model for 
the States, and sends a strong message 
to offenders released on bail. Mandatory 
concurrent sentences will end the prac- 
tice of committing two crimes for the 
penalty of one, and I am pleased to join 
Senator BENTSEN in cosponsoring this 
excellent piece of crime prevention 
legislation.@ 
© Mr. DeCONCINI. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to cosponsor legislation intro- 
duced today by my distinguished col- 
league from Texas, Senator BENTSEN. 
The legislation provides for mandatory 
consecutive sentences for criminals who 
commit a second felony while awaiting 
trial for a first. Such a measure is long 
Overdue because of abuses in our judi- 
cial system which judges themselves 
have been reluctant to correct. 

The congested condition of our courts 
and prisons has made long waits for 
trials commonplace. Criminals are sent 
back into society either on bail or on 
their own recognizance. Thus, an unsus- 
pecting population has a horde of 
criminals in its midst who are essen- 
tially free to do as they wish. These re- 
leased individuals form a cadre of crim- 
inals who have had an appalling impact 
on the overall crime rate. Affirmative 
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measures must be taken to deal with 
this increasingly intolerable situation. 

Punishment, Mr. President, is a deter- 
rent to crime only so long as the criminal 
is reasonably assured that he or she will 
be apprehended and, if apprehended, 
punished. As long as the odds strongly 
favor either nonapprehension or non- 
punishment, there is little incentive for 
criminal types to adhere to society’s 
rules. Judicial laxness has virtually guar- 
anteed to the criminal on bail that he or 
she will, in effect, receive no punishment 
for a felony committed while on bail. The 
reason for this is simple. Judges are gen- 
erally inclined to condemn individuals 
convicted of a second felony while await- 
ing trial for the first to concurrent sen- 
tences. A concurrent sentence is the 
functional equivalent of no sentence. 

The legislation that I join my distin- 
guished friend from Texas in sponsoring 
would reverse this absurd practice. It 
would force judges to show the same con- 
sideration to the society which supports 
them as it does to the criminals they are 
supposed to judge. If an individual were 
convicted of a second felony while await- 
ing trial for another, the judge would be 
forced to impose consecutive rather than 
concurrent sentences for the two crimes. 
In other words, Mr. President, the legis- 
lation removes the “free ride” that crim- 
inals have been enjoying. Under our leg- 
islation, they must actually pay the 
penalty for their crimes. 

As the Members of this body are 
painfully aware, the incidence of crime 
in America is again on the rise. Much 
crime is the result of complicated social 
factors, and quite obviously an intelligent 
society must attempt to deal effectively 
and compassionately with the conditions 
that may spawn antisocial behavior. But 
there are some causes or encouragements 
to crime that are within our ability to 
control and affect. This is one of them. 
Current practice practically invites the 
criminal to strike again. Our legislation 
would, at least, return the odds back to 
where they should be. 

I urge my colleagues on the Senate 
Judiciary Committee to seriously con- 
sider this measure as soon as possible. 
And I hope the full Senate will pass the 
matter quickly to help protect the mil- 
lions of law-abiding citizens who are un- 
necessarily preyed upon as the result of 
this type of judicial behavior. 


By Mr. LEVIN (for himself, Mr. 
Rotu, Mr. Baucus, Mr. BUMP- 
ERS, Mr. METZENBAUM, and Mr. 
RIEGLE) : 

S. 1360. A bill to provide for the forma- 
tion of regulatory negotiation commis- 
sions; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 


REGULATORY NEGOTIATION ACT OF 1981 


Mr. LEVI. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to introduce along with my col- 
leagues, Senators ROTH, BUMPERS, MET- 
ZENBAUM, and RIEGLE, a bill which en- 
courages and funds the use of a process 
called “regulatory negotiation.” 

The current approach to regulatory 
policymaking has evolved into a very ad- 
versarial and litigious process. Affected 
businesses, interested groups, and the 
regulatory agencies all tend to adopt 
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conflicting postures during the promul- 
gation and implementation of Federal 
regulations. It is not surprising that the 
policies and regulations which result are 
often considered inappropriate and in- 
effective both by businesses and inter- 
ested groups, and that litigation and 
conflict appear inevitable. The resulting 
regulatory policy crisis has become so 
severe that innovative alternatives are 
needed to encourage a more coopera- 
tive and productive process, where as 
many common positions as possible can 
be reached and incorporated into the 
regulations. 

One of the most exciting and promis- 
ing new approaches is a process called 
“regulatory negotiation.” Regulatory 
negotiation operates on the belief that 
industry and interested groups can sit 
down together and, with the aid of a 
“facilitator”, attempt to fashion a con- 
sensus in areas of mutual concern. The 
basic notion is that if responsible people 
commit to find areas of agreement in a 
cooperative atmosphere, regulations can 
be designed which better meet true pol- 
icy needs—and a lot of needless conflict 
and delay can be avoided in the process. 

The need for such an approach is 
apparent. Regulations often create a 
great deal of anxiety among all parties 
who have a stake in their promulgation 
and implementation. Businesses often 
see regulations as limiting their profits 
and infringing on their freedom to func- 
tion as they would want. Other in- 
terested groups believe that the public 
welfare will be sacrificed in the regula- 
tory process and that they will not be 
heard. The regulators themselves are 
often required to attempt to interpret a 
broad statute and apply it to very specific 
circumstances with the result being that 
they are often unable to please any of 
the parties involved. Legislators, who 
thought the problem was solved when 
they adopted legislation, are faced with 
a continuing battle during the rulemak- 
ing and enforcément process. 

In a recent Washington Post interview 
(February 8, 1981), Irving Shapiro, 
chairman of the DuPont Co. since 1974, 
aptly describes the adversarial nature of 
the current regulatory process: 

It seems to me the starting point is to 
recognize that the administrator and the in- 
dustry need not be adversaries. They ought 
to have a common objective. And so I 
would make the case that if you get rid of 
the adversary approach and simply say we 
have a common objective—one as a repre- 
sentative of the public sector, the other as a 
representative of the private sector—we 
ought to sit down and talk about how to get 
from here to there. You very often would 
wind up with good answers ... That doesn’t 
happen very often. Instead the system says 
we must be adversaries ... 

What it is today, really, is an adversary 
procedure in which you've got single-issue 
groups on one side pressing the agency, 
you've got people in the agency pressing for 
their own viewpoint, and then you've got 
people in the industry pressing for their view- 
points, and each one is shooting at the 
other. 

Ultimately, you wind up in court and 
then work out the comnromises afterward. 
And it seems to me perfectly wasteful and 
silly to say that you have to go through all 
that agony to do something that yon should 
have been able to do at the beginning. 
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Attempts to use regulatory negotia- 
tion as an alternative have been success- 
ful in several areas. The most well- 
known use of the approach has been the 
national coal policy project (NCPP). 

The national coal policy project was 
an outgrowth of the recognition that it 
was important for the United States to 
shift from oil and natural gas to coal. In 
order to accomplish this, there had to 
be a reconciliation of environmental and 
industrial interests. 

At a July 1976 meeting, business rep- 
resentatives and environmentalists en- 
dorsed the regulatory negotiation con- 
cept and agreed to pursue important coal 
related environmental and energy policy 
issues. Initially, neither group was en- 
thusiastic about the potential of such an 
approach, but both wanted something 
better. Those who took part did so as in- 
dividuals—not as company representa- 
tives. 

The participants used the following 
principles—called the rule of reason—to 
resolve differences and to develop work- 
able solutions: 

First. Data should not be held from 
the other side; 

Second. Delaying tactics should not be 


used; 

Third. Tactics should not be used to 
mislead; 

Fourth. Motives should not be im- 
pugned lightly; 

Fifth. Dogmatism should be avoided; 

Sixth. Extremism should be countered 
forcefully—but not in kind; and 

Seventh. Integrity should be given 
first priority. 

The Georgetown University Center 
for Strategic and International Studies 
(CSIS) served as the neutral meeting 
place for project participants. It also 
raised funds and provided administrative 
support for the project. The project it- 
self was financed by grants and contri- 
butions from foundations, Government 
agencies, and industry. Expenses of par- 
ticipants representing environmental 
concerns were paid from foundation and 
governmental contributions. 

Five task forces were established to 
cover coal policy issues: Mining; trans- 
portation; air pollution; fuel utilization 
and conservation; and energy pricing. 
Each side was equally represented. Each 
task force was assigned the responsibility 
for developing recommendations on its 
issues. 

The selection of task force partici- 
pants and chairpersons was accom- 
plished by each caucus—industry and en- 
vironmental. These individuals were to 
be selected based on expertise in the task 
force’s issues, intent to follow rule of 
reason, and respect of their peers. 

The governing body for the project 
was called the plenary group which con- 
sisted of task force cochairmen and vice 
cochairmen, the national coal policy 
project cochairmen and the plenary 
chairman. The duties of the plenary 
group were: To define the nature and 
scope; to provide guidance; to review and 
finally approve task force recommenda- 
tions; and to resolve task force disputes. 

All of the 200 task force recommenda- 
tions were not unanimously achieved. 
However, 90 percent were: The really 
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hard issues were debated until consensus 
was reached, while in a few cases, there 
was none. 

The NCPP report found that the 
project was very successful in dispelling 
stereotypes: 

Quite apart from the substance of the rec- 
ommendations, the project has been valu- 
able in dispelling stereotypes. Those envi- 
ronmentalists who had previously regarded 
the position of industry on environmental 
and energy issues as being monolithic and 
intransigent were rather quickly disabused 
of that notion. This was largely because of 
the differing perspectives of the industry 
members. For example, producers of fuel, 
regulated utilities, and industrial users of 
large quantities of energy each tended to 
have different interests and views on ques- 
tions of energy pricing. 

In a similar fashion, those industrialists 
who expected the environmentalists to be 
opposed to economic growth and to the in- 
troduction of new technology, and in favor 
of governmental rather than marketplace 
decisions on the allocation of resources, were 
pleasantly surprised to find that their sup- 
positions were incorrect. The environmen- 
talists opposed a pattern of growth that pro- 
duced a wasteful use of natural resources 
and an environmental impact which they 
felt was unacceptable; they did not oppose 
economic growth in itself. They welcomed 
new technology that would serve to increase 
efficiency and reduce adverse environmental 
impacts and demands on natural resources. 
They preferred marketplace decisions to eco- 
nomic regulation by government when 
markets were workably competitive; when 
this was not the case, or when important 
(external) environmental and social im- 
pacts were not properly valued in the mar- 
ket, the environmentalists were eager to ex- 
plore methods of influencing the market (as 
with emission charges) so that the desired 
goals would be achieved while retaining the 
advantages of keeping detailed decisions in 
the private sector. 


The report further states: 

We are not proposing that the process of 
discussion and negotiation in which we have 
participated should replace the adversary 
process. Indeed many of the policy recom- 
mendations on which we have agreed would 
have to be implemented through the tradi- 
tional adversary system; that is, they re- 
quire action by legislative and judicial bod- 
les. . . there are others that simply do not 

themselves to negotiated agree- 


We believe, however, that exclusive reliance 
on adversarial processes is likely to produce 
decisions that are less desirable (from the 
point of view of either of the parties) than 
those in which a common position serving 
both interests could have been agreed to in 
a non-adversarial context. 


The coal policy project’s recommenda- 
tions have received agency support by the 
Office of Surface Mining and the Federal 
Energy Regulatory Commission. The first 
has adopted word-for-word project rec- 
ommendations with respect to bonding 
concerns and operations. FERC has 
adopted the coal generation and small 
power recommendations. 


Also, two bills were introduced in May 
1980: H.R. 7464 and H.R. 7465, which 
adopted recommendations that called for 
the use of incentives to develop pollution 
control technology and the development 
of plant siting procedures. 


Regulatory negotiation has been tried 
in the toxic substances area as well. The 
conservation foundation was involved in 
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this approach during the implementation 
of the Toxic Substances Control Act. 

Specifically, 12 to 14 business persons 
and environmentalists met to discuss the 
training of toxicologists; the testing of 
new chemicals and the prioritizing of 
what chemicals should be tested, and de- 
termining the nature and scope of agency 
followup on the chemical after it reaches 
the market. 

With respect to the testing of new 
chemicals, the conservation foundation’s 
committee made four recommendations: 

First. That a conceptual framework for 
a testing program be developed to test 
chemicals using a tier system; 

Second. That all relevant aspects of 
the potential impacts on human and 
animal health be tested, starting with in- 
expensive tests and ending with more 
complex tests; 

Third. That the tests within each tier 
be required on a selective and necessary 
basis; and 

Fourth. That tier 0—the first tier— 
should be viewed as a minimal test— 
therefore, all substances should be tested 
under the first two tiers at a minimum. 

EPA is now developing guidelines— 
regulations—to effectuate the first rec- 
ommendation. 


In the area of labor relations, regula- 
tory negotiations have emerged as well. 
For example, the Joint Labor Manage- 
ment Committee for the Retail Food 
Industry utilized the process to reach an 
agreement on an OSHA regulation for 
protective equipment for employees in the 
meat department of supermarkets. This 
consensus took several months of hard 
work, but once labor and management 
agreed, the two groups were able to reach 
agreement with OSHA to everyone’s 
satisfaction. 


On July 29 and 30, 1980, the Subcom- 
mittee on Oversight of Government 
Management, of which I was then chair- 
man, and the Select Committee on Small 
Business, of which I am a member, held 
hearings on the regulatory negotiation 
approach. We received testimony from 
representatives of both the private and 
public sectors who have had specific ex- 
periences in regulatory negotiations, in- 
cluding the Georgetown Center for 
Strategic and International Studies, the 
national coal policy project, the conser- 
vation foundation, and EPA. These wit- 
nesses supported regulatory negotiation 
as a valuable aid to achieving more flexi- 
ble and workable regulatory policy and 
suggested ways to strengthen the 
process. 


The bill 
suggestions. 


Essentially, it creates a pilot project to 
fund and encourage the voluntary for- 
mation of regulatory negotiation com- 
missions. These commissions are to be 
composed of balanced interests repre- 
senting industry and nonindustry groups, 
labor, State and local officials or others 
with a vital interest in the area being re- 
viewed. These commissions are to de- 
velop recommendations representing a 
consensus of the commission partici- 
pants. 

The bill gives the chairman of the ad- 
ministrative conference the responsibil- 


reflects many of these 
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ity for administering the pilot project 
and authorizes the funds necessary to 
pay the administrative costs of up to 10 
regulatory negotiation commissions dur- 
ing fiscal years 1982 and 1983. Specific- 
ally, the chairman must announce the 
availability of grants in the Federal Reg- 
ister. Grants are available for projects 
in the areas of health, safety, and the 
environment—when a major law has 
been enacted but proposed rules and reg- 
ulations have not been issued; when 
final rules and regulations have been 
issued, but are likely to be significantly 
revised; or when basic statutory changes 
are contemplated. It is my belief that 
regulatory negotiations will be most pro- 
ductive at these stages of the regulatory 
process—that is, before the affected 
parties have staked out seemingly irre- 
versible positions. 

Individuals with an identifiable inter- 
est in a regulatory area selected by the 
chairman can make application for a 
grant according to the conditions stated 
in the act. The chairman may approve 
such application only if there is a rea- 
sonable likelihood that negotiation will 
expand the existing areas of consensus 
among the affected parties, increase co- 
operation and develop regulatory policy 
alternatives. 

The chairman also must determine 
whether a commission has properly bal- 
anced representation. If it is determined 
that a commission is not properly bal- 
anced, the chairman may include addi- 
tional members. 

The bill also indicates the manner in 
which grants may be used as well as the 
reporting responsibilities of each com- 
mission at the completion of its negotia- 
tions. 

Agency participation is limited to ob- 
server status. Observers provide infor- 
mation, but are nonvoting and nonnego- 
tiating participants. 

Upon receipt of commission reports, 
the agency must comment on the report 
within 60 days. 

The national coal policy project and 
toxic substance activities show that vital 
progress can result from regulatory 
negotiation. Yet despite the promise this 
approach holds, its use has been limited. 
The failure to use it more stems in part 
from our traditional reliance on adver- 
sarial proceedings and in part from costs 
involved in the process. 

Expanding its use will require some 
encouragement from the regulators. Pri- 
vate parties need to know that funds to 
meet the costs of negotiation are availa- 
ble, since many vital public and some 
industry interests could not otherwise 
afford to participate, that the Govern- 
ment will take the process’ results seri- 
ously, and that the negotiations will be 
fairly and impartially structured so that 
all points of view can be effectively rep- 
resented. 

The program envisioned in this bill 
will give the concept the impetus and 
initial funding it needs and deserves, 
while at the same time providing a lab- 
oratory to refine the process where 
needed. Moreover, in the next few years, 
several major regulatory policy decisions 
will be made in areas such as the impact 
of air and water quality rules on the 
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steel industry and the more effective 
regulation of chemical wastes, to name a 
few. Certainly, the time for a less ad- 
versial and more productive approach to 
‘regulatory policymaking can be no 
more urgent than it is now. 

I might also note that Congressman 
PEASE of Ohio has also introduced a com- 
panion bill on the House side which is 
very similar to this bill. 

Within the coming weeks, Senator 
Rotu, my distinguished colleague from 
Delaware and chairman of the Govern- 
mental Affairs Committee, will also be 
introducing a bill entitled “The Regula- 
tory Procedures Reduction Act of 1981.” 
Our bills do differ in key aspects, par- 
ticularly on the degree of agency partici- 
pation in regulatory negotiation, and on 
the manner in which courts review rules 
derived through regulatory negotiation. 

Senator Rota and I both share a 
strong commitment to the concept of 
regulatory negotiation although we dif- 
fer on precisely how use of the concept 
can be best achieved. Senator RotH and 
I both believe that an alternative ap- 
proach to the current purely adversarial 
process is sorely needed. We view regula- 
tory negotiation as a unique opportunity 
to foster more effective and appropriate 
regulations and to reduce conflict and 
delay in the regulatory process. We look 
forward to working together and to shar- 
ing the leadership needed to further the 
regulatory negotiation concept. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my bill be printed 
in the Recorp, together with articles 
from the August 23, 1980 Providence 
Journal Bulletin and the November- 
December 1980 Bulletin of the American 
Association of Motor Vehicles Adminis- 
trators urging that this bill be adopted 
by the Senate. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
articles were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 1360 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Regulatory Negotia- 
tion Act of 1981”. 

TITLE I—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
FINDINGS 

Sec. 101. The Congress finds and declares 
that— 

(1) Government regulation of the econ- 
omy has increased rapidly in recent years due 
to an increased awareness of the environ- 
mental, social, and health effects of a variety 
of economic practices; 

(2) although this increased regulation has 
commendable purposes, it has frequently re- 
sulted in contradictory, inefficient, unjusti- 
flably expensive, and often counterproduc- 
tive requirements; 

(3) unnecessary regulation has reached a 
level that is having a significant adverse ef- 
fect on the economy; 

(4) ineffective regulation has prevented 
the attainment of important national goals 
in the areas of the environment, health, and 
safety; 

(5) some of these problems of Government 
regulation are attributable to the adversarial 
process of setting regulatory policy, a process 
in which the best solutions to problems are 
often ignored by all sides in a dispute in 
order to maintain their bargaining positions; 
and 
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(6) this adversarial regulatory process fre- 
quently ignores the expertise and under- 
standing of people working in the affected 
areas. 


PURPOSE 


Src. 102. The purpose of this Act is to es- 
tablish a pilot program to encourage the vol- 
untary formation of regulatory negotiation 
commissions as an alternative to the adver- 
sarial process of establishing regulatory pol- 
icy. Commissions receiving assistance under 
this Act shall be composed of a balanced 
representation of industry, public interest 
groups, labor, State and local officials, or 
other participants with a vital interest in 
the areas under consideration by the com- 
mission, and shall meet to negotiate recom- 
mendations on regulatory policy which rep- 
resent a consensus of the viewpoints of the 
participants in the commission. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 103. For purposes of this Act— 

(1) the term “regulatory negotiation com- 
mission” means a group formed on a volun- 
tary basis by private individuals and organi- 
zations to study one or more regulatory pol- 
icies which (A) contains representatives of 
all or most of the major positions on the 
issues under consideration by the commis- 
sion, and (B) attempts, through negotiation, 
to reach recommendations on regulatory pol- 
icy which represent a consensus of the view- 
points of the participants in the commission; 

(2) the term “Conference” means the Ad- 
ministrative Conference of the United States; 

(3) the term “Chairman” means.the Chair- 
man of the Conference; and 

(4) the term agency“ has the same mean- 
ing as in section 551(1) of title 5, United 
States Ccde. 


TITLE II—FUNDING FOR REGULATORY 
NEGOTIATION COMMISSIONS 


PILOT PROJECT AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 201. (a) In order to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Act, the Chairman of the Con- 
ference shall establish a pilot program to 
make available funds for the creation of five 
regulatory negotiation commissions to be 
funded in each of the fiscal years 1982 and 
1983. Funds made available under this Act 
shall be for the payment of administrative 
expenses of regulatory negotiation commis- 
sions, shall remain available without fiscal 
year limitation, and may be augmented by 
funds from non-Federal sources. 

(b)(1) By April 1, 1982, the Chairman 
shall announce, through publication in the 
Federal Register and through notices to ap- 
propriate journals, newsletters, and other 
media, the availability of funds under this 
Act, and shall take whatever other reasonable 
steps are necessary to provide notice to the 
public of such funds. The announcement re- 
quired by the preceding sentence shall spec- 
ify the areas of regulatory policy for which 
applications for funds for regulatory negoti- 
ation commission projects will be accepted. 
The Chairman shall only make funds for 
such projects for matters pertaining to reg- 
ulatory policy in the areas of health, safety, 
and the environment. and for which— 

(A) a major law has been enacted, but 
proposed rules and regulations have not been 
issued; 

(B) final rules and regulations have been 
issued, but are likely to undergo major re- 
vision; or 

(C) basic statutory changes are contem- 
plated. 

(2) The selection of areas of regulatory 
policy for regulatory negotiation commis- 
sion projects under this Act shall be at the 
discretion of the Chairman and shall not 
be subject to judicial review. 

(c) Individuals and organizations with an 
identifiable interest in any regulatory area 
selected by the Chairman under subsection 
(b) may make an application to the Chair- 
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man for a funding under this Act. Each 
such application shall— 

(1) be signed by all proposed members of 
a regulatory negotiation commission apply- 
ing for funding; 

(2) include a description of the regulatory 
area to be discussed, the need for a regula- 
tory negotiation commission in such area, a 
proposed membership list for the commis- 
sion and justification for that list, proposed 
rules for the operation of the commission, a 
statement of purpose for the commission, a 
proposed time period for the completion of 
the work of the commission, and an organi- 
zation plan and an agenda for the commis- 
sion; 

(3) contain a written commitment signed 
by all proposed members of the commission 
to negotiate the issues under consideration 
in good faith, and to produce a report on 
the negotiations within a time period ap- 
propriate to the regulatory area under con- 
sideration; and 

(4) include such other matters as the 
Chairman may by rule require. 

(d) (i) The Chairman shall only approve 
an application under this Act if the Chair- 
man determines that there is a reasonable 
likelihood that the regulatory negotiation 
commission applying for funds under this 
Act— , 

(A) is able to produce a report that will 
significantly expand the existing area of 
consensus among major affected parties in 
a regulatory area; 

(B) is able to significantly increase coop- 
eration between such parties; 

(C) will include a balanced representa- 
tion of the major affected interests in an 
area, including business and public interest 
organizations, in accordance with subsec- 
tion (e) (1); and 

(D) can recommend policy alternatives 
that will provide significant improvements 
over existing policy. 

(2) A determination of the Chairman un- 
der this Act with respect to an application 
shall be at the discretion of the Chairman 
and shall not be subject to judicial review. 

(e) (1) In determining whether a proposed 

on meets the requirements of sub- 
section (d) (1) (C), the Chairman shall con- 
sider whether the regulatory negotiation 
commission applying for funds under this 
Act contains sufficient representation of the 
major positions of interest in the area of 
regulatory policy to be considered by the 
commission in order that each such inter- 
est is able to effectively express its views dur- 
ing the deliberations of the commission. The 
Chairman may not approve an application 
for funds under this Act— 

(A) in the case of a regulatory negotiation 
commission which will consider regulatory 
policy in the area of the environment, unless 
at least one-third of the members of the 
commission are representatives of business 
and at least one-third of such members are 
pense ne of environmental organiza- 

ons; 

(B) in the case of any regulatory negotia- 
tion commission which will consider issues 
relating to the health and safety of work- 
ers, unless at least one-third of the mem- 
bers of the commission are representatives 
of workers; and 

(0) the Chairman is satisfied that ma- 
jor interests other than the interests speci- 
fied in subparagraphs (A) and (B), including, 
labor, consumer organizations, and State and 
local officials who have a significant contri- 
bution to make to the commission are pro- 
vided with an adequate opportunity to make 
such contribution. 

(2) In order to achieve a balanced repre- 
sentation of interests in a regulatory nego- 
tiation commission, the Chairman may sug- 
gest to an applicant for a grant under this 
Act additional members for inclusion in the 
regulatory negotiation commission to be sup- 
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ported by such grant. An applicant is not re- 
quired to include members suggested by the 
Chairman in the commission and the Chair- 
man may not deny an application under this 
Act for failure to include any such suggested 
member unless the Chairman determines 
that excluding such additional member will 
substantially impair the ability of the appli- 
cant to meet the requirements of subsec- 
tion (d)(1)(C) and paragraph (1) of this 
subsection. 

(f) Funds made available under this Act 
may be used— 

(1) to employ an administrative director 
for a regulatory negotiation commission, 
who— 

(A) shall be responsible for the admin- 
istrative operation of the commission and 
such other mediative or facilitative duties 
as the commission finds appropriate; 

(B) shall not represent any member of 
the commission with respect to a particular 
viewpoint in a regulatory area; 

(C) shall be compensated at a rate which 
is not in excess of $45,000 per year; and 

(D) shall not be considered an employee of 
the Federal Government; 

(2) to pay travel expenses and per diem 
expenses for the administrative director; 

(3) to pay all other administrative expenses 
of the regulatory negotiation commission, 
including but not limited to expenses for du- 
plication. of materials, telephone, postage, 
clerical assistance, and for printing of com- 
mission documents. 

(g) Funds made available under this Act 
shall be used for no other purpose unless 
expressly authorized by the Chairman. 

(h) Each commission receiving funds un- 
der this Act shall issue a report at the con- 
clusion of its negotiations outlining areas of 
consensus, areas of disagreement, and recom- 
mendations, and containing any background 
material the commission may consider ap- 
propriate. 

(i) Any regulatory negotiation commission 
receiving funds under this Act may change 
its membership, rules, or agenda at its discre- 
tion if the commission submits each such 
change to the Chairman for review. If the 
Chairman determines that any such change 
will substantially impair the ability of the 
commission to carry out the purposes of this 
Act, the Chairman may (1) suggest additional 
changes to assure consistency with the pur- 
poses of this Act, or (2) require the commis- 
sion to repay the Government any funds pro- 
vided by this Act which have not been obli- 
gated or expended. The Chairman may not 
require a commission to make repayment un- 
der this subsection unless the Chairman de- 
termines that efforts to assure consistency 
with the purposes of this Act have failed. 

(J) Any meeting of a regulatory negotiation 
commission receiving funds under this Act 
shall be open to the public unless a majority 
of the commission members vote to close the 
meeting. All open meetings shall be an- 
nounced at least 15 days prior to their occur- 
rence in the Federal Register and a record 
shall be prepared of such meetings. 

(k) By April 1, 1982, the Chairman shall is- 
sue rules and regulations to carry out the 
provisions of this section. 

GOVERNMENT PARTICIPATION IN COMMISSION 
NEGOTIATIONS 


Src. 202. An agency shall send an observer 
to any regulatory negotiation commission 
requesting an observer. An agency observer 
shall report to the agency concerning com- 
mission activities, shall provide information 
to the commission, and may make sugges- 
tions to the commission. An agency observer 
may not negotiate regulatory policy posi- 
tions on behalf of his agency, and the view of 
the agency observer shall not be considered 
to represent the formal position of his 
agency. An agency observer may not be 
present at a closed meeting of a regulatory 
negotiation commission. 
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GOVERNMENT COMMENTS ON COMMISSION 
REPORTS 


Sec. 203. (a) An agency shall comment on 
the report of a regulatory negotiation com- 
mission receiving funds under this section 
within sixty days after the receipt of such 
report, except that in any case in which pro- 
posed regulations are pending with respect 
to an issue considered by a commission, any 
agency shall make such comments within 
thirty days after the issuance of final regula- 
tions with respect to such issue. 

(b) Agency comments on commission re- 
ports shall be transmitted to all appropriate 
committees of Congress for potential review 
and action. 

(c) All Federal agencies engaged in the 
areas of health, safety, and environmental 
regulation shall assure that the recommenda- 
tions and reports of any regulatory negotia- 
tion commission which is voluntarily estab- 
lished by private parties and is not receiving 
a grant under this Act are seriously reviewed 
by the appropriate agencies. 


TITLE II—MISCELLANEOUS 
EXEMPTIONS 


Src. 301. (a) The provisions of any law or 
rule relating to prosecution for ex parte com- 
munications shall not apply to any communi- 
cations between an agency of the Federal 
Government and any regulatory negotiation 
commission. 

(b) Except as may be provided by rule 
promulgated by the Chairman, the provisions 
of sections 553 through 559 of title 5, United 
States Code, and the Federal Advisory Com- 
mittee Act do not apply to any regulatory 
negotiation commission receiving funds un- 
der this Act or the report of any such com- 
mission, the participation of agency observers 
in any such commission, the response of 
agencies to the recommendations of any 
regulatory negotiation commission, and any 
other function to carry out this Act or regu- 
lations promulgated pursuant to this Act. 


CONFORMING AMENDMENT 


Sec. 302. Section 575(c) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“and” at the end of paragraph (14), by strik- 
ing out the period at the end of paragraph 
(15) and inserting in lieu thereof a semi- 
colon and “and”, and by inserting after para- 
graph (15) the following new paragraph: 

“(16) make grants under the Regulatory 
Negotiation Act of 1981.”. 


REPORT TO CONGRESS 


Sec. 303. By January 1, 1984, and at such 
other times as he finds appropriate the 
Chairman shall report to the Congress on the 
pilot program established pursuant to this 
Act, including an analysis of the activities of 
regulatory negotiation commissions sup- 
ported pursuant to this Act and such recom- 
mendations the Chairman finds appropriate 
for further action to expand the use of such 
commissions. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Src. 304. To carry out the purposes of this 
Act, there are authorized to be appropriated 
to the Administrative Conference of the 
United States such sums as may be necessary. 

CONGRESS MULLS A SOUND REFORM TO THE 
REGULATORY PROCESS 

While Congress has been struggling for the 
past several years with the idea of deregula- 
tion, some members are beginning to ques- 
tion the whole regulatory process. Testimony 
before congressional committees has shown 
how an agency, created as a watchdog to stop 
foxes from stealing chickens, can evolve into 
a fatcat with its own appetite for chickens. 

All of this got some congressmen to think- 
ing that someone ought to be watching the 
watchdog. Out of this line of reasoning has 
sprung a new bit of jargon—“reg-neg,” 
standing for regulatory negotiation—and a 
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bill, currently being written by three sena- 
tors, that could evolve into a governmental 
reform along the order of sunset legislation 
and congressional budgetary review. 

The senators hope their idea would help 
prevent the confrontations caused by regu- 
lations hatched in bureaucratic cloisters, and 
laid on industry as a fait accompli. The ex- 
amples are familiar and legion: The EPA sets 
new standards of environmental purity. The 
CAB adopts a new fare schedule, or the FAA 
adopts a new air safety code. The FDA deter- 
mines that a chemical substance is carcino- 
genic, bans it, then changes its mind after 
industry has spent huge sums developing 
alternative substances. 

Arbitrary changes in regulations and 
masses of paper work create a pervasive nega- 
tive attitude within the business community 
toward government. Billions of dollars are 
lost to the national economy every year from 
arbitrary decisions imposed on industries, 
sometimes justifiably and sometimes not. 
Millions of man-hours are lost fighting cases 
through boards of appeal and the courts. And 
many a firm has had its name irrevocably 
stigmatized by charges from government 
agencies which later proved unfounded. 

The group of senators hope their new bill 
will transform the regulatory process from an 
adversary procedure to a cooperative one. 
They seek to set up a pilot program of panels 
in several regulatory agencies. The panels, 
made up of business, labor and public-sector 
representatives would have a say in policy 
direction, checking out proposed new regula- 
tions for potential trouble spots and trying 
to work the problems out before they hap- 

n. 

Pere aim is to ensure that regulations are 
based on objective data rather than on bias 
or incorrect assumptions, to keep costly pa- 
perwork to a minimum, and to work out in 
advance potential direct conflicts between 
public policy and private practice so as to 
eliminate time-wasting and costly litigation 
later on. 

Is this approach practical? A similar system 
has worked in Japan—admittedly a dissimilar 
society—and supporters cite a precedent in 
this country, the National Coal Policy Project. 

“Reg-neg” would take deregulation one 
step forward. Useful as that effort has been, 
its results are limited because it attempts to 
dismantle structures already in place. As any- 
one who has tried to change bureaucratic 
ways has learned,—including every president 
in recent memory—bureaucracies are enor- 
mously resistant to change. If “reg-neg” can 
minimize the perceived threat, and therefore 
the resistance, by working within and as part 
of the bureaucratic structure, a major cause 
of the distrust and disillusionment that has 
grown between the private sector and gov- 
ernment might be removed. 

It’s certainly worth a try. The Senate 
should pick this one up and run with it. 


Tue EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
(By Donald J. Bardell) 


The 96th Congress has adjourned, sine die, 
and the bills that it enacted are a matter of 
record. However, there were some measures 
that came before the lawmakers during this 
session—and for a variety of reasons not 
passed—that seemingly offer considerable 
merit. 


Such is the case, in our judgment, with the 
concept underpinning the pro Regula- 
tory Negotiation Act of 1980 (S. 3126), which 
has become more commonly known among 
congressional observers as “Reg/Neg.” 

The purpose of the Reg/Neg bill is to es- 
teblish a pilot program to encourage the 
voluntary formation of regulatory commis- 
sions as an alternative to the adversarial 
process of establishing regulatory policy— 
which currently is so prevalent throughout 
the federal government. 

The proposed legislation would authorize 
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establishment, under the Administrative 
Conference of the United States, of up to five 
pilot regulatory negotiation commission proj- 
ects, in the area of health, safety and the 
environment for which (a) a major law has 
been enacted, but proposed rules and regula- 
tions have not been issued; (b) final rules 
and regulations have been issued, but are 
likely to undergo major revision; or (c) basic 
statutory changes are contemplated. 

These regulatory negotiation commissions 
would be composed of a balanced representa- 
tion of industry, public interest groups, 1a- 
bor, state and local officials, or other partic- 
ipants with a vital interest in the areas under 
consideration by the commission. They would 
meet to negotiate recommendations on reg- 
ulatory policy—such as highway and motor 
vehicle safety, fuel efficiency, and clean air 
standards—which mt a consensus of 
the viewpoints of the participants in the 
commission. 

The AAMVA and its state jurisdictional 
members have long maintained that being 
limited to commentary on proposed rules and 
regulations after they are published in the 
Federal Register—without any opportunity 
to provide input during their formative stages 
in the federal agency—tends to set-up an 
adversial process with respect to the develop- 
ment of virtually all federal rules, regulations 
and standards. 

This places AAMVA and the states—or any- 
one else petitioning for a change in a pro- 
posed federal rule, regulation or standard— 
in the position of seeming to critically attack 
and undermine a measure that dedicated 
federal civil servants, with a measure of ex- 
pertise in the area in question, have spent 
hours in developing. On the other hand, the 
federal agency is placed in a position of 
“pride of authoriship’—to defend the prod- 
uct that it and its staff of experts have 
developed. Consequently, the adversial proc- 
esy ensues. 

The congressional findings embodied in 
the Reg/Neg bill very perceptively point out: 
“(This) adversarial regulatory process fre- 
quently ignores the expertise and under- 
standing of people working in the affected 
areas.” 


Furthermore, the ineffective (or unneeded) 
regulation that ensues from this adversarial 
process has often prevented the attainment 
of important national goals in the areas of 
the environment, health, and safety, the 
findings stress. 


Our Association suggested a consultative 
process similar to the concept embodied in 
the Reg/Neg bill on motor vehicle theft pre- 
vention legislation (HR 4178), when we testi- 
fied at hearings held by the House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


In order to ensure a meaningful consulta- 
tive process in the development of motor ve- 
hicle security standards that would have 
been authorized by the proposed vehicle 
theft prevention legislation, the AAMVA 
suggested an amendment that would have 
directed the Secretary of Transportation to 
develop a consensus with the named orga- 
nizations with which the legislation directed 
him to consult. In addition, the AAMVA fur- 
ther suggested that the Secretary consult 
with other groups and individuals interested 
in, or affected by, the motor vehicle theft 
problem. 


Had such a regulation negotiation con- 
cept—embedded in the development of a 
consensus among those impacted—been in 
effect when the National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration promulgated the Fed- 
eral Motor Vehicle Safety Standards on a 
uniform Vehicle Identification Number 
(VIN), it would not have been possible for 
the federal agency to propose a VIN Stand- 
ard that was at the time opposed by all 50 
states, as well as significant segments of the 
private sector. This actually was done, de- 
spite the fact that state motor vehicle and 
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traffic law enforcement agencies are the prin- 
cipal users of VIN information. 

Time constraints in the waning days of 
the 96th Congress prevented a full consid- 
eration of the proposed Reg/Neg legislation 
by the lawmakers. Consequently, it was not 
enacted. However, the AAMVA believes that 
the concept on which Reg/Neg was based is 
one that is meritorious; and perhaps one 
for which the time for careful consideration 
is at hand in the 97th Congress. 

If the concept inherent in Reg/Neg can 
make a significant contribution toward amel- 
jorating the adversarial regulatory process 
that seemingly is so pervasive in federal/ 
state/private sector relations, the effort will 
have been well worthwhile. 


By Mr. HATCH (for himself, Mr. 
QUAYLE, Mrs. HAWKINS, Mr. 
Denton, Mr. East, Mr. SYMMS, 
Mr. Hews, and Mr. Garn): 

S. 1361. A bill to amend title IX of 
the Education Amendments of 1972 re- 
lating to sex discrimination; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Resources. 
AMENDMENT OF EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 

1972 RELATING TO SEX DISCRIMINATION 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I rise to- 
day to address one of the most abused 
relationships to be found in our society. 
I refer to the delicate and complex re- 
lationship between the Federal Govern- 
ment on the one hand and State and 
local institutions on the other. This re- 
lationship—expressed by the term fed- 
eralism”—is unique in its division of au- 
thority and responsibility. It commits to 
the jurisdiction of the National Govern- 
ment certain specified national concerns 
and reserves all else to State and local 
governments or to individuals and pri- 
vate organizations as the case may be. 

Over the past 200 years we have come 
to recognize the wisdom of this arrange- 
ment in preserving individual and local 
governmental liberty during an age de- 
voted to centralization, bureaucracy, and 
national prescription in nearly every 
facet of our lives. We have seen the re- 
lentless encroachment of Federal stat- 
utes and regulations sap our initiative, 
hamstring our State and local govern- 
ments and private organizations, and rob 
us at the national level of that one 
blessing we must have in order to gov- 
ern well—the confidence, love, and re- 
spect of our people. 

Federalism is truly the sail which har- 
nesses the collective energies of our peo- 
ple, but for some time now it has been 
poorly set to the wind. 


The balance which invigorates our 
Federal system has been disturbed, sacri- 
ficed by those whose zeal for what they 
label goals of national policy overcame 
their respect for our constitutional con- 
straints. The sixties and seventies saw 
the ascendancy of these reformers who 
were so single minded that they advo- 
cated the most extreme and tenuous ex- 
tensions of Federal authority in order 
to serve their ideals. Theirs was a classic 
“ends-justifies-the-means” movement, 
whose slogan was expediency. These dec- 
ades also recorded the unfortunate com- 
pliance of legislators and judges who, in 
the name of progress, effectively disman- 
tled much of that Federal system. 

Finally, however, the people have 
spoken—it is time for a change, not just 
in the people who fill positions, but in 
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the concept of Government in the 
eighties. It is time to realize that there 
are some areas, more areas than not, 
where the Federal Government should 
not act and where its intervention is 
counterproductive if not constitution- 
ally unwise. It is t me to realize that there 
are some things, even worthy things, the 
Federal Government just cannot and 
should not do, though it could in fact do 
them through the abuse of its power. 
Nowhere has the Federal Government’s 
interventionism left a sorrier legacy than 
in the area of education, a field long con- 
sidered especially suited for local control. 

Says Prof. Joseph Adelson of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in an article printed 
in the March issue of Commentary, 
speaking of the loss of discipline in pub- 
lic schools and of their resulting loss of 
public confidence: 

Perhaps the most important source of 
the school’s diminished authority is the 
growth—I am tempted to say the cancerous 
growth—of judicial and bureaucratic inter- 
vention, generally at the Federal level 
It is an extremely troublesome development, 
since neither the courts—given their ad- 
versarial style—nor the bureaucracies— 
given their tendency toward Byzantine in- 
efficlency—are the appropriate forum for the 
discussion or the making of education de- 
cisions... 

In short, all the three branches of Govern- 
ment, and furthermore separate or overlap- 
ping or competing units within these 
branches, take it as their privilege to in- 
tervene in education. They do so with al- 
most no regard to the financial costs in- 
volved. And once they have done so, their 
decisions, however erroneous or short-sight- 
ed these turn out to be in practice, prove 
nearly impossible to modify or rescind. 

Thus the authority of education—at all 
levels—is weaker today, far weaker, than any 
other moment in memory. The schools do 
not fully govern themselves; they do not 
freely choose their own goals; they are not 
guided by their own values. 


Indeed our schools often are not 
guided by any values other than those 
sanctified by publication in the Federal 
Register. 

On the national level education has 
departed from basic values. We have 
indulged in a species of social fanaticism 
which led us to believe that American 
society should and could be reshaped in 
a particular mold by the brute imposi- 
tion of Federal wealth and power upon 
local schools, colleges, boards of educa- 
tion, indeed upon individual students and 
families. 

Now is the time to reassess that course. 
The proud sail of federalism is flapping 
feebly in the wind, and we feel we drift 
powerless as the allegiance, the devotion 
2 citizens for their Government 
ade. 


The Federal Government has a role to 
play in education: The role of facilitator, 
support, resource; not the role of head- 
mistress, enforcer, despot. We have be- 
fore us an opportunity to turn our feet 
again to the path of reason. I am intro- 
ducing a bill which makes a limited but 
significant start in restoring restraint to 
Federal involvement in education. The 
subject is title IX of the Education 
Amendments of 1972, which prohibits sex 
discrimination in activities which receive 
Federal financial assistance. 
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I support the idea that women and 
girls should receive fair and evenhanded 
treatment in our schools. But both bu- 
reaucratic and judicial interpretations of 
title IX have wandered far from its orig- 
inal intent; it has become a showcase of 
Federal intervention at its worst. 

Title IX's intent is to prevent Federal 
funds from being used in an activity 
characterized by discrimination on the 
basis of sex. 

The authority of the Department of 
Education to issue regulations and with- 
hold Federal funds is accordingly limited 
in the statute to the particular program 
or activity so affected. As has been 
pointed out by Janet Lammerson Kuhn 
in perhaps the most careful published 
analysis of these issues, this program- 
specific” approach is clearly indicated by 
both the language of title IX and by its 
legislative history and context. (“Title 
IX: Employment and Athletics Are Out- 
side HEW’s Jurisdiction,” 65 Georgetown 
L. J. 49, 67—70 (1976) .) 

In other words, the interests of the 
Federal Government in this area flow 
only as far as its money. As originally 
reflected in title IX’s intent, we here in 
Congress have no justification in this 
area for regulating education programs 
or activities which receive no Federal 
funds; and it is open to question to what 
extent we should wisely regulate those 
activities which do receive Federal 
moneys. 

So far, so good. But the Department 
of Education and its predecessors, in a 
protracted pilgrimage to the shrine of 
social activism, have sought to make title 
IX the irresistible engine for bulldozing 
from the school halls of our Nation prac- 
tically all distinctions based on sex. It 
has been made an efficient instrument 
for stamping the rules of statistical 
equality upon the forehead of every 
school administrator, teacher, and 
student in America. 

How is this done? The Department of 
Education has in the past decreed that 
title IX governs all activities at any 
school or education institution which in 
any one of its programs or activities 
benefits, I repeat, benefits from Federal 
assistance, or at any school one of whose 
students receives, for example, a guaran- 
teed student loan. Now where in this 
Nation is there a school without an ac- 
tivity which does not somehow benefit 
from Federal assistance under this test? 

The possibilities for expanded juris- 
diction through these nonstatutory 
definitions are almost limitless and have 
been thoroughly explored in the regula- 
tions. What facet of federalism, what 
practice of sound administration, what 
principle of fairness requires the Federal 
Government to subject to hundreds of 
pages of regulations the entire range of 
activities of a school whose modern lan- 
guage program has received a hundred 
dollar grant or whose only Federal con- 
tacts are the loans extended its 
students? 

Further, the Department of Education 
has made itself the guardian of sex equi- 
ty in employment at institutions it reg- 
ulates, despite the fact that the drafters 
of title IX intended that this facet of 
employment be governed by amendments 
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enacted to the Equal Pay Act of 1963, 
administered by the Department of La- 
bor, and to title VII of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, now administered by the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission. It was never their design that 
sex equity in the education job market 
be administered by the Department of 
Education through title IX as codified at 
20 U.S.C. 1681-82. For further elabora- 
tion I again defer to Mrs. Kuhn's treat- 
ment of this issue in the same article I 
have cited before (pp. 49-62). 

These regulatory results are not re- 
quired by the statute and are not pru- 
dent as a matter of policy. Though we 
have hope for a modification of these 
policies under the current administra- 
tion, abuses of the past will never be 
conclusively laid to rest without amend- 
ment of the act itself. The amendment 
I propose reforms the regulations and 
restores reasonable limits to title IX’s 
reach. It has four purposes: 

First, to reinforce the “program-spe- 
cific” nature of title IX’s prohibitions, 
and limit regulations accordingly. 

Second, to shift the administrative fo- 
cus of the law to programs and activities 
which receive Federal financial assist- 
ance, as stated in the statute, and away 
from financial aid to students. The 
amendment would dispose of the issues 
in the Grove City College versus Harris 
case, currently in litigation, in which the 
Department of Education has contended 
that Federal aid to a student is sufficient 
by itself to subject to title IX all the 
activities of whatever school he or she 
decides to attend. 

Third, to expressly restrict the scope 
of the act to those who are or have ap- 
plied to be students, not faculty. 

Fourth, to, for the first time, expressly 
acknowledge jurisdiction of the act over 
admissions to institutions conducting one 
or more federally assisted activities, in 
order to insure nondiscrimination as to 
that activity. 

This amendment is not intended as an 
exhaustive overhaul of title IX or its 
regulations. Though it addresses some of 
the worst abuses which have developed, 
there are sure to be other areas that 
would profit from review as well. Yet, 
this amendment will serve notice that 
Congress will not sit idly by while words 
are placed in its mouth by a verbose bu- 
reaucracy. It will save untold dollars and 
personnel hours taken from education 
service delivery and diverted to satisfy- 
ing the unreasonable inquiries and re- 
quirements of those who have admin- 
istered title IX. 


It will preserve local and State free- 
dom of action while protecting legiti- 
mate Federal interests. It will help re- 
store confidence in the capacity of our 
National Government to exercise self- 
restraint. It will begin to dispel from the 
vital enterprise of education that atmos- 
phere of antagonism and distrust which 
has impeded cooperation among Federal, 
State, and local authorities. 

It is time to get back to basics: The 
basics of teaching our youth the essen- 
tial skills they need to become happy, 
productive, informed citizens; the basics 
of encouraging, not stifling that variety 
and individuality which must enrich our 
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society if we are to resist the pressures 
toward enforced conformity and author- 
itarianism in the name of efficiency 
which we see in so many other nations. 

Title IX is an example of good inten- 
tions gone awry. In their zeal to elim- 
inate sex discrimination in education the 
Department of Education and its pred- 
ecessors in the past have overstepped 
their bounds. To quote Mrs. Kuhn in con- 
clusion: “The end of equal educational 
opportunity does not justify the assump- 
tion of legislative functions by an execu- 
tive department.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this salutory amend- 
ment be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 1361 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
matter preceding clause (1) of section 901 (a) 
of the Education Amendments of 1972 is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting after “United States” the 
following: “who is a student”; 

(2) by inserting “which itself” after activ- 
ity”; 

(3) by deleting “receiving” and substitut- 
ing therefor “receives”; and 

(4) by inserting after “Federal financial as- 
sistance,” the following: “and no person who 
has applied for admission to any educational 
institution or organization conducting for 
the benefit of its students any such Federally 
assisted program or activity shall be denied 
admission to such institution or organization 
on the basis of sex,“; 

Src. 2. Section 901 of the Education 
Amendments of 1972 is amended by redes:g- 
nating subsection (c) as subsection (d) and 
by inserting after subsection (b) the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“(c) In order to carry out the policy of the 
United States that Federal jurisdiction under 
this title affecting the policies and practices 
of educational institutions or other organi- 
zations conducting education programs or 
activities shall not exceed the extent of Fed- 
eral financial assistance— 

“(1) this title applies only to those educa- 
tion programs or activities conducted by an 
educational institution or organization 
which programs or activities themselves re- 
ceive Federal financial assistance which a 
Federal department or agency is expressly au- 
thorized by statute to extend by way of grant, 
loan, or contract other than a contract of in- 
surance Or guaranty; and shall not apply to 
any education program or activity to which 
the department or agency is not expressly 
authorized by statute to extend Federal fi- 
nancial assistance, or which does not itself 
receive such assistance, regardless of 
whether: (A) the program or activity is 
within the same educational institution or 
organization, or administrative unit or sub- 
unit thereof, as a program or activity which 
does receive such assistance, (B) is deemed 
to benefit from assistance received by any 
other such program or activity, or (C) is 
otherwise related to such a program or ac- 
tivity; and 

(2) nothing in this title shall be con- 
strued to make its provisions applicable to 
any education program or activity of, or to 
the admissions practices of, any educational 
institutional or organization because any of 
its students receives Federal financial aid to 
assist in financing his or her education, by 
way of scholarship, grant, loan, wages, reim- 
bursement or otherwise, regardless of 
whether such aid is received through the 
institution or organization; except that if the 
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educational institution or organization has 
substantial responsibility for administering 
a Federal student aid program and has dis- 
cretion to determine which students will re- 
ceive the aid, the institution or organization 
shall not, unless pursuant to express Federal 
statutory authorization, discriminate on the 
basis of sex in the award of aid under such 
aid program.” 

Sec. 3. Section 901(d) of the Education 
Amendments of 1972 (as redesignated by 
section 2 of this Act) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new 
paragraphs: 

“(2) For purposes of this title ‘Federal 
financial assistance’ means only financial 
assistance by way of grant, loan or contract 
other than a contract of insurance or guar- 
anty, extended pursuant to a Federal statute 
expressly authorizing such assistance, to an 
education program or activity which itself 
receives the assistance. Without limitation, 
‘Federal financial assistance’ does not in- 
clude scholarships, loans, grants, wages or 
other funds extended directly to students; 
participation in a program or activity by 
students who receive scholarships, loans, 
grants, wages or other Federal student fi- 
nancial aid; or mere consequential effect of 
Federal financial assistance where the as- 
sistance is not received by the program or 
activity which is deemed to be affected. 

“(3) For purposes of this title, ‘admission’ 
or ‘admissions’ means the granting, to ap- 
plicants, of access to an educational insti- 
tution or organization and the education 
programs and activities it offers for the bene- 
fit of its students, but shall not include any 
other program or activity which does not 
itself receive Federal financial assistance.” 

Sec. 4. The first sentence of section 902 
of the Education Amendments of 1972 is 
amended by inserting before the period a 
comma and the following: “and which shall 
not apply to programs or activities to which 
the department or agency is not authorized 
to extend Federal financial assistance by 
any such statute”. 


© Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, today 
I am cosponsoring legislation with Sen- 
ator Haren which seeks to amend title 
IX of the Education Amendments of 
1972. I am taking this step to protect 
institutions of higher learning from the 
zealousness of the Department of Edu- 
cation which has gone beyond the bounds 
of commonsense. 

In 1978, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare sought to ter- 
minate all financial assistance to stu- 
dents attending Hillsdale College in 
Michigan under the national direct stu- 
dent loan program, BEOG program, the 
supplemental educational opportunity 
grant program, and the guaranteed stu- 
dent loan program because the college 
refused to execute an assurance of com- 
pliance with title IX. 

An administrative law judge ruling on 
the case in August 1978, found that al- 
though the NDSL, BEOG, and SEOG 
programs all constituted Federal finan- 
cial assistance to Hillsdale, the GSL pro- 
gram fell within the exception in title 
IX for contracts of guaranty. DHEW ap- 
pealed the decision and an administra- 
tive appeals panel reversed the GSL 
finding and ordered DHEW to withhold 
funds until a compliance form was 
signed by the college. 

In an effort to have this order revoked, 
Hillsdale appealed the decision in the 
sixth circuit, U.S. Court of Appeals, and 
is awaiting the court’s action. 

The point at issue here is whether 
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DHEW, now the Department of Educa- 
tion, has jurisdiction over schools simply 
because students at the school accept 
Federal financial aid. Schools like Hills- 
dale have a history of refusing any form 
of Government assistance for fear that 
its acceptance would bring them under 
the regulatory thumb of the Federal 
Government. 

The controversy over whether the De- 
partment of Education can apply title 
IX regulations to schools which do not 
accept Federal financial assistance but 
whose students do accept loans and 
grants continues to be unresolved. It is 
for this reason that I am cosponsoring 
this amendment to title IX. The Federal 
Government's attempts to overregulate 
must be curbed, and it appears that a 
statutory remedy is the most direct ap- 
proach to solving this problem. I hope 
you will join with Senator HarcH and 
me in seeing that these inequities are 
corrected.@® 


By Mr. HATCH: 
S. 1362. A bill entitled the “Voluntary 
Vitamins Act of 1981”; to the Committee 
on Labor and Human Resources. 


VOLUNTARY VITAMINS ACT OF 1981 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, one of the 
corollary rights we as Americans have 
the liberty of taking for granted, is the 
freedom to buy vitamins, minerals, and 
other food nutrients which in more regu- 
lated societies are only dispensed 
through doctors’ prescriptions or are 
banned altogether. This basic American 
freedom has nonetheless been jeopard- 
ized several times during the past few 
years. The most recent danger came in 
the form of last year’s initial plans by 
the Food and Drug Administration to 
regulate vitamins and minerals as over- 
the-counter drugs. 


If labeled or promoted as preventing a 
vitamin or mineral deficiency, as for ex- 
ample is the case with “One-a-Day” 
brand vitamins or the other rival vita- 
min tablets we are able to buy in super- 
markets or drug stores, the Federal Food 
and Drug Administration would have 
presumably required a doctor’s prescrip- 
tion or some other form of market in- 
terference before we could purchase our 
bottles of Geritol or boxes of Total 
cereal. How ironic it is that at a time 
when States are making it easier to buy 
marijuana or alcohol, the FDA would 
lead a national Hallelujah Trail against 
our freedom to buy vitamins and min- 
erals. 


The most recent sighting of the FDA 
war against vitamins was on March 16 
of last year, the date when the Federal 
Register published FDA’s proposal to 
regulate vitamins and minerals as I have 
described it. It is not dissimilar from 
an FDA proposal issued in June 1962, in- 
tended to limit the sale of vitamins and 
minerals as Rx or prescription only 
drugs, and to outlaw the sale of vita- 
mins altogether if sold in potencies or 
combinations FDA has arbitrarily set as 
too high. 

In 1976, the U.S. Congress unani- 
mously voted for the bill which has since 
been enacted into law as the Wilson- 
Proxmire Vitamin Act, signed into law 
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by then President Ford on April 22, 1976. 
This statute spared us the imposition of 
FDA’s requirement that we purchase 
vitamins as Rx drugs. But under the 
FDA regulations last threatened to be 
promulgated, this law would be circum- 
vented, and we would be forced to pur- 
chase vitamins as over-the-counter 
drugs. 

I do confess to taking a few vitamin 
pills now and then. I will even go further 
and admit that I am like millions of 
other American consumers who for vari- 
ous health reasons choose to supplement 
our diets with a wide variety of vitamins, 
minerals, and other so-called health 
foods. 

Every reasonable and informed Ameri- 
can who cares about health issues ap- 
preciates and supports the critical mis- 
sion of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion to preserve the safety and efficacy 
of pharmaceuticals. But we also recog- 
nize that with the excessive proposals 
such as last season’s FDA plan to make 
it as difficult to get a bottle of vitamins 
as it is to buy a bottle of pencillin, the 
agency is shooting itself in the foot, It 
is fortifying its self-image among all too 
many Americans as a harasser and be- 
littler of American consumers. In time, 
the FDA would run the risk of being 
reviled as the OSHA of the culinary arts. 

An FDA plan to tighten up restric- 
tions on the sale and purchase of vita- 
mins and minerals would be excessive. 
The nature of the marketplace requires 
some Government guarantees of the 
safety of the products we buy, but in 
this case the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration would have gone beyond the 
brink. 

I have described the worst of it. Now 
for the good news. One of the brightest 
days for both consumers and pharmacy 
people in our country occurred when 
President Reagan selected as the new 
Commissioner of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, Dr. Arthur Hull Hayes, A 
distinguished academic, physician and 
student of Government, Dr. Hayes is one 
of the most knowledgeable pharmacolog- 
ical professionals in our country. Hav- 
ing shared conversation with him on sev- 
eral occasions, I additionally commend 
his practical knowledge of the practical 
problems daily plaguing American con- 
sumers, problems which more often than 
not have their source traced to previous 
legislative acts of this distinguished 
body. To be precise, I am talking about 
the misdeeds of past Congresses. 

Confident as I am in the new adminis- 
tration of FDA under Commissioner 
Hayes, I am equally certain that we will 
not be forced to witness the varieties of 
regulatory imprudence to which I earlier 
referred. However, knowing that the 
FDA will soon have the responsibility 
of reviewing past and pending over-the- 
counter drug and food nutrient proposed 
regulations, I solicit the support of my 
colleagues supporting legislation I am 
today introducing, entitled The Volun- 
tary Vitamins Act of 1981. Similar to 
legislation I introduced last year, as 
S. 2297, my bill leaves no doubt that the 
Congress intends and recognizes that 
vitamins, minerals, herbs, and enzymes 
will be advertised, labeled, promoted and 
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sold as foods for special dietary use 
rather than as Rx or OTC drugs when 
sold to consumers by the food supple- 
ment and health foods industry to pre- 
vent vitamin and mineral deficiency dis- 
eases or conditions. 

I also encourage Commissioner Hayes 
to consider the letter and spirit of my 
bill. His administrative and deregula- 
tory actions if taken would make the 
need for this legislation unnecessary, 
and no one would be more delighted 
than myself. In the meantime, the time 
for Congress to act is now. Now is the 
appropriate moment to make clear our 
legislative intent, and to encourage the 
FDA through the good offices of its 
promising new leadership to stay within 
the policy boundaries set by my legisla- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of my legislation be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 1362 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 321 
(s)) be amended so that (1) to section 201 
(s) shall be added a 6th exemption: “(6) the 
food itself, a combination of foods, or foods 
for special dietary use, or the ingredients 
thereof, unless being used as preservatives or 
flavors for a food“; and (2) to section 201(g) 
shall be added the words, ‘‘Foods for special 
dietary use, when offered or employed for 
purposes as defined in section 411(c)(3) of 
this act or for preservation or treatment of 
dietary deficiency conditions shall not be 
classified as drugs.” 


By Mr. HATCH (for himself, Mr. 
KENNEDY and Mr. HAYAKAWA): 

S. 1363. A bill entitled the Sa- charin 
Study and Labeling Act Amendment of 
1981; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 

SACCHARIN STUDY AND LABELING ACT AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1981 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, the sub- 
ject of food safety and the problems sur- 
rounding the administration of the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act have been 
brought to the attention of the Congress 
a number of times in recent years. Per- 
haps no other single issue demonstrated 
the problems inherent in food safety 
decisionmaking as vividly as the con- 
troversy surrounding saccharin. 

The attempted banning of saccharin 
from the food supply by FDA in 1977 
created an immense uproar and resulted 
in the FDA and the Congress being 
deluged with an unprecedented volume 
of mail questioning FDA's ability to 
make rational food safety decisions. The 
net result of this public outcry was the 
unfortunate loss of credibility suffered 
by FDA and the need for Congress to in- 
tervene in the decisionmaking process. 
Since that time, Congress acted twice 
(Public Law 95-203 and Public Law 
96-345) to assure the continued availa- 
bility of saccharin to the American 
public. 

I believe that a review of the history 
of saccharin, the scientific studies con- 
ducted and now in progress, and a 
weighing of the consequences of keeping 
it on the market, will lead to the in- 
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escapable conclusion that saccharin 
should continue to be available to the 
American public for at least another 2 
years. Thus I am introducing today leg- 
islation which would provide for a 24- 
month extension of the current mora- 
torium on FDA action against sac- 
charin, effective from the date of enact- 
ment. 

Iam pleased to have as initial cospon- 
sors of this legislation, my colleague and 
the distinguished ranking minority 
member on the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources, Senator Kennedy, as 
weil as the distinguished Senator from 
California, during whose term on the 
committee had been very active on this 
issue, Senator Sam Hayakawa, This bill 
would continue to require the warning 
statement mandated by the Saccharin 
Study and Labeling Act (Public Law 
96-203) and would allow the American 
public the option of using saccharin 
in their foods while at the same time pro- 
vide the manufacturers of saccharin 
products with a degree of certainty in de- 
veloping their marketing strategies. 

Saccharin has been surrounded by 
controversy almost continually since its 
accidental discovery in 1879 by Dr. Con- 
stantin Fahlberg, who was working under 
the direction of Prof. Ira Remsen at 
Johns Hopkins University. The initial 
controversy began with Fahlberg and 
Remsen themselves over the legal rights 
to saccharin. Remsen won a moral vic- 
tory among his peers in the scientific 
community with an award from the 
Society of Chemical Industry, while 
Fahlberg won the legal rights by secur- 
ing a patent on saccharin in 1895. 

Shortly thereafter, saccharin found 
varied use as a sweetener in canned fruits 
and vegetables, baked goods and bever- 
ages, and is the therapeutic treatment 
of diabetes and obesity. It also began to 
stir up debate about its safety. Late 19th 
century tests in humans showed no ap- 
parent effects at daily doses of 5 grams. 
However, some investigators claimed ad- 
verse effects on digestion from saccharin. 
Then, as now, the primary attention was 
focused on the claims of adverse effects. 


Two of the earliest combatants over 
saccharin were Dr. Harvey Wiley and 
President Teddy Roosevelt. Dr. Wiley 
objected to the use of the name saccharin 
feeling that it led consumers to believe 
they were eating sugar. He also con- 
sidered saccharin-containing foods to 
ibe adultered since saccharin, contribut- 
ing no calories, was clearly not compar- 
‘able to sugar. Dr. Wiley also objected 
to saccharin on health grounds. He ap- 
parently was quite concerned over re- 
ports that sufficiently high levels of sac- 
charin fed over a long enough time re- 
sulted in gastrointestinal disturbances. 

The war between Dr. Wiley and propo- 
nents of saccharin escalated when Presi- 
dent Teddy Roosevelt reacted with his 
timely observation that, “Anybody who 
says saccharin is injurious to health is 
an idiot.” Dr. Wiley reacted at the time 
that he had become the first Govern- 
ment official to have his mental 
incompetency established by official 
pronouncement. 

The saccharin controversy, of course, 
did not end with President Roosevelt's 
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pronouncement. In fact, there was 
hardly a pause before a panel of scien- 
tists was established to review the safety 
of saccharin, an approach not unheard 
of today. This panel chaired by Prof. Ira 
Remsen, concluded that although pro- 
longed daily intake of large amounts (es- 
pecially more than 1 gram) of saccharin 
could lead to disturbed digestion, daily 
intakes of up to 300 mg were apparently 
without effect. Having received this fa- 
vorable panel report on saccharin, the 
Federal Government nevertheless 
promptly issued an order prohibiting the 
use of saccharin in foods. Before the or- 
der was effective, its inconsistency with 
the panel report was highlighted and ef- 
fective date of the order was postponed. 
Saccharin was then referred back to the 
panel and a second report was issued 
leading to approval of its use in foods in- 
tended for invalids. 

Saccharin’s use gradually increased in 
the early 1900’s, continuing to grow with 
the scarcity of sugar at the time of 
World War I. 

During this same period, toxicological 
attention on saccharin was also increas- 
ing with numerous tests in humans as 
well as a variety of animal species. The 
results continued to receive differing in- 
terpretations but a 1942 editorial in the 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation concluded that there was no rea- 
son why saccharin could not be used 
continuously in average sweetening 
doses for an indefinite period. 

Saccharin’s use grew significantly dur- 
ing World War II. In 1950 when cycla- 
mates became available, the two 


sweeteners were used successfully in 


combination, The first chronic test on 
saccharin was performed by Dr. Fitts- 
hugh, et al., in 1948-49 with the conclu- 
sion that saccharin was without effect at 
feeding levels up to 1 percent of the rat 
diet and was only slightly toxic at the 5- 
percent level. 

The periodic review of saccharin which 
had been started in 1911 by Teddy Roo- 
sevelt was continued in 1955 with a re- 
view being made by the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences. That review concluded 
that saccharin was relatively nontoxic 
and that the maximum tolerated dose 
was at least 1 gram per day. The Academy 
report also concluded that cyclamates 
alone or in combination with saccharin 
were safe for human use. 

Consumer demand for low-calorie and 
noncaloric foods and beverages increased 
Significantly in the early 1960’s, as did 
demand for saccharin and cyclamates. 
By then the 1958 food additives amend- 
ment to the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act had been passed and saccharin and 
cyclamates were classified. The increas- 
ing use of the artificial sweeteners led 
FDA to request another safety review by 
the National Academy of Sciences in 
1967-68. The Academy again concluded 
that saccharin was safe at levels up to 1 
gram daily but recommended additional 
testing. In 1968 the FAO/WHO Joint Ex- 
pert Committee on Food Additives— 
JECFA—set an acceptable daily intake 
of 5 mg/kg for general consumption and 
3 mete for dietetic foods, for sac- 
charin. 
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With the banning of cyclamates in 1969 
saccharin became the only available non- 
caloric sweetener and FDA once again 
asked the National Academy of Sciences 
to review the safety of saccharin. In their 
1970 report the Academy again concluded 
that saccharin was safe but again rec- 
ommended additional testing. 

FDA removed saccharin from the 
GRAS list in 1972 based on concern over 
results in a chronic rat-feeding study 
conducted by the Wisconsin Alumni Re- 
search Foundation—WARF. FDA also 
imposed labeling requirements on sac- 
charin-containing foods, advising con- 
sumers that such products should be used 
only by persons who must restrict their 
intake of ordinary sweets. Once again 
FDA asked the Academy to review the 
safety of saccharin which resulted in still 
another NAS report in 1974. The 1974 
report essentially reiterated the 1970 
conclusions but called for specific addi- 
tional research including a study involv- 
ing in utero exposure and investigation 
of the impurities in saccharin. 

FDA subsequently decided that a Ca- 
nadian Government study involving in 
utero exposure, a single dose level of 5 
percent purified saccharin in the diet, 
and a treatment group exposed to ortho- 
toluenesulphonamide (OTS, the major 
impurity in commercial saccharin) met 
the testing recommendations of the NAS. 
Preliminary results from the Canadian 
study which became available in March 
1977 indicated no effect associated with 
OTS but showed both benign and malig- 
nant bladder tumors in the second-gen- 
eration male rats consuming 5 percent 
saccharin. FDA then announced its in- 
tention to ban saccharin. Acting Com- 
missioner Sherwin Gardner stated that: 

We have no evidence that saccharin has 
ever caused cancer in human beings. But we 
do now have clear evidence that the safety 
of saccharin does not meet the standards for 
food additives established by Congress. 


In other words. FDA took the position 
that the Canadian results would not 
legally permit approval of saccharin un- 
der either the Delaney clause or the food 
additive provision of the act. 

FDA's interpretation led eventually to 
the statutory moratorium (Public Law 
95-203) on regulatory action against 
saccharin and to still another review of 
saccharin by the NAS, this time man- 
dated by Congress. The NAS reports on 
saccharin, issued in November 1978, and 
on food safety policy, issued in March 
1979, utilizing the Delaney clause defi- 
nition of a carcinogen, concluded that 
saccharin was a weak animal carcinogen 
but that it should be regulated along 
with all food additives under a new food 
safety policy. That new policy would en- 
tail consideration of both the risks and 
the benefits associated with the use of 
food additives. About a year later the 
controversy surrounding saccharin was 
still as great as ever and Congress ex- 
tended the moratorium against regula- 
tory action. 

In order to better understand the sci- 
ence surrounding the saccharin contro- 
versy, one must begin by reviewing the 
animal evidence. The basic problem there 
is one of definition. If we use the Delaney 
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clause definition that a substance asso- 
ciated with an increased incidence of 
tumors in animals, regardless of the test 
conditions, is a carcinogen, then sac- 
charin is indeed a carcinogen albeit a 
weak one, with an associated risk prob- 
ably equivalent to something between 
the risk of death from lightning and the 
risk of death from an occasional air- 
plane trip. But such a black-and-white 
definition is not adequate to reflect the 
many complexities of what we simply 
call carcinogenesis. Neither does it make 
good sense from a realistic public health 
point of view to ignore the clear differ- 
ences between saccharin and the aflatox- 
ins or nitrosamines, for example, by sim- 
ply defining each as a carcinogen and 
letting it go at that. 

It has been established that saccharin 
is not metabolized, does not bind to DNA, 
does not show other obvious biological 
activity, does not show any consistent 
genetic effect and produces chronic ef- 
fects only in second generation male rats 
exposed in utero to high doses. I would 
also point out that it is ironic that sac- 
charin is so innocuous that it can be fed 
at very high levels. If saccharin were like 
most other test compounds it could not 
have been fed at such high levels, there 
would have been no indications of 
chronic effects and we would not be here 
today talking about it. Nonetheless, we 
do need to know more scientifically about 
the mechanisms associated with sac- 
charin toxicity (as well as the toxicity of 
other food ingredients) and one of the 
primary questions is that of dose depend- 
ence. 

The questions of dose dependence with 
saccharin is important because there is 
considerable suspicion that the effects 
seen in the in utero, high dose tests were 
due to the high dose rather than the sac- 
charin itself. This is one of the questions 
being explored in an industry-sponsored, 
large-scale rat feeding study. This study 
is a two-generation study involving 2,500 
animals and six saccharin dose levels 
ranging from 1 percent to 7½ percent in 
the diet. 

This study has been set up in accord- 
ance with FDA’s good laboratory prac- 
tices regulations and has been designed 
to answer some of the questions raised 
by evaluation of previous studies. The ef- 
fects of the sodium part of the sodium 
saccharin molecule are also being as- 
sessed as are the effects of the in utero 
exposure. Preliminary results from this 
study, which is about half completed, are 
very interesting. It appears that the 
higher feeding levels are impacting on 
food consumption, water consumption, 
weight gain, urinary pH, urine volume 
and urine constituents but the lowest 
dose level (which is still 100-200 times 
the equivalent normal human exposure) 
is not. Conceivably, these dose-depend- 
ent effects could ultimately contribute to 
tumor formation. 

I am not suggesting that it can be 
proven that saccharin has a dose thresh- 
old below which there are no chronic 
effects, since scientists contend that it is 
impossible to prove the existence of a 
threshold. However, this study could 
demonstrate that there is a practical 
threshold below which any risk is prac- 
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tically negligible. In any event the study 
will provide data which will permit real- 
istic risk estimates to be made and will 
contribute to the understanding of the 
high-dose mechanisms of toxicity. This 
study will not be completed until after 
the end of 1982. 

Thus, the latest animal results are 
reassuring with respect to the relative 
safety of saccharin but the real question 
is not rat safety, it is human safety. 
In this connection considerable informa- 
tion has become available in recent 
months from three new epidemiology 
studies. 

The first and most important of these 
epidemiology studies is the National 
Cancer Institute study, the preliminary 
results of which became available last 
December. The NCI study, involving 
about 9,000 subjects in 10 areas through- 
out the country, looked at the consump- 
tion of artificial sweeteners (saccharin 
and cyclamates) relative to the inci- 
dences of bladder cancer. Since the re- 
sults of this study have been, and con- 
tinue to be, misinterpreted I would like 
to try to set the record straight. 

First of all, the data showed no asso- 
ciation between the incidence of bladder 
cancer and consumption of artificial 
sweeteners in the overall study popula- 
tion either for males, or females, or both 
sexes combined. Further, this lack of as- 
sociation also held even for those persons 
who had used artificial sweeteners most 
frequently and for the longest periods of 
time. 

There have been statements by the 
press and even by some Government offi- 
cials that the NCI study showed increased 
risk of cancer with heavy or prolonged 
use of artificial sweeteners. Such state- 
ments are simply not factual. Anyone 
who examines the results carefully will 
find subgroups of subjects that have so- 
called “relative risk ratios” greater than 
one (which mathematically would indi- 
cate an increased risk) as well as those 
with relative risk ratios less than one 
(which mathematically would indicate a 
protective effect against cancer). How- 
ever, in most cases these risk ratios in- 
volve too few subjects to be statistically 
significant and cannot be interpreted as 
showing either increased risks or protec- 
tive effects. 

Thus, the NCI study in general is re- 
assuring relative to the human safety of 
saccharin. Furthermore, two more recent 
studies, although not as large, reached 
similar conclusions. 

On March 6, 1980, the Harvard epi- 
demiology study of artificial sweeteners 
was reported in the New England Journal 
of Medicine. This was a case-control 
study of 592 patients with lower-urinary- 
tract cancer and 536 controls in the 
Greater Boston area. No association be- 
tween artificial sweetener use and cancer 
was found for men, or women, or both 
sexes combined. The authors also noted 
that 

Increasing frequency or duration of use 


of artificial sweeteners was not consistently 
associated with Increasing relative risk. 


And concluded that— 

This study suggests that, as a group, users 
of artificial sweeteners have little or no ex- 
cess risk of cancer of the lower urinary tract. 
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The Harvard report was followed a few 
days later by another study report in 
Science from the American Health Foun- 
dation (AHF). The AHF study involved 
367 bladder cancer patients and the same 
number of matched controls. The authors 
of this study concluded that: 

No association was found between use of 
artificial sweeteners or diet beverages and 
bladder cancer. No dose-response was ob- 
served with respect to quantity or duration 
of use or the two combined. No evidence was 
found to suggest that artificial sweeteners 
or diet beverages promote the tumorigenic 
effect of tobacco smoking. 


The NCI study and the two more re- 
cent studies brought to 12, the number 
of major epidemiology studies that have 
failed to show an association between the 
use of artificial sweeteners and bladder 
cancer. In most situations, that would be 
considered overwhelming evidence, but 
such is not the case with saccharin, part- 
ly because of the political emotionalism 
involved and partly because of the rigid 
regulatory framework to which saccharin 
and other food additives are currently 
subject. 

Dr. Robert Hoover, director of the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute epidemiology 
study characterized the three most re- 
cent studies as follows. He first noted 
that the results could be interpreted as 
being consistent with saccharin as a weak 
carcinogen or on the other hand could 
also be interpreted as showing no effect. 
In fact, the results are also consistent 
with a third possibility, namely that sac- 
charin has a weak protective effect 
against bladder cancer. I am not push- 
ing saccharin as a cancer preventer; I 
merely point out the reservations that 
should be attached to such results. 

Those possibilities illustrate the dif- 
ficulty of once and for all scientifically 
resolving the saccharin controversy. We 
would all like black and white answers 
to food safety questions but unfortu- 
nately science rarely comes in other 
than various shades of grey. Whether 
saccharin has slightly protective effects, 
slightly adverse effects or no effects at 
all apparently cannot be totally resolved 
by epidemiology and further studies 
would likely only confirm the mathe- 
matical lack of association between 
usage and bladder cancer, leaving us 
with the same trinity of possible inter- 
pretations. What is clear is that the in- 
crease in risk from normal usage of sac- 
charin, if present at all, is indeed small 
and little if any cause for concern. 

The industry-sponsored rat study may 
answer some of the questions about sac- 
charin but I suspect that we will never 
have all of the answers. This is equally 
or even more true relative to other com- 
ponents of foods, be they naturally oc- 
curring or introduced by man. We must, 
therefore, get to the realization that ab- 
solute food safety is impossible, for no 
component of food is without some risk 
to some part of the population, and base 
food regulation in a priority way on the 
type and extent of risk involved. This 
requires appropriate modification of the 
FDC Act—a task which I intend to make 
a priority in this and future Congresses. 

For these reasons as well as those 
enumerated in the Senate the report 
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(96-175) from the Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources accompanying 
H.R. 4453, I believe the interest of the 
public will best be served by allowing 
saccharin to continue to be marketed 
for at least another 2 years, during 
which time the industry study will be 
completed and evaluated. We in Con- 
gress, meanwhile, will have begun our 
deliberations on updating and revising 
the Nation's food safety laws to make 
them more responsive to today’s increas- 
ingly sophisticated food safety testing 
technology. 

Mr. President, I ask that portions of 
the Senate report, Calendar No. 765, 
and my bill, the Saccharin Study and 
Labeling Act Amendment of 1981, be in- 
cluded in the Recorp immediately fol- 
lowing by previous remarks. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; 

S. 1363 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Saccharin Study 
and Labeling Act Amendment of 1981”. 

Sec. 2. The Saccharin Study and Labeling 
Act is amended by striking from section 3 
June 30, 1981“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“twenty-four months after the date of en- 
actment of the Saccharin Study and Label- 
ing Act Amendment of 1981“. 


PORTIONS OF SENATE REPORT 96-175 
I, SUMMARY OF LEGISLATION 


H.R. 4453 amends section three of the 
Saccharin Study and Labeling Act (Public 
Law 95-203) to extend from May 23, 1979 to 
June 30, 1981, the prohibitions on actions by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare respecting saccharin. 


II. HISTORY OF H.R. 4453 


On May 9, 1979, the Subcommittee on 
Health and Scientific Research held a hear- 
ing on saccharin. On July 24, 1979, the House 
passed H.R. 4453. The measure was referred 
to the Senate on July 27, 1979, and referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Human 
Resources. On September 10, 1979, it was 
referred to the Subcommittee on Health and 
Scientific Research. The Subcommittee con- 
sidered the legislation on April 24, 1980 and 
ordered it reported to the Full Committee 
without amendments. On May 8, 1980, the 
Full Committee considered the legislation 
and ordered it reported favorably without 
amendments to the Senate. 


III, BACKGROUND OF SACCHARIN ISSUE 


Saccharin was first discovered in a Johns 
Hopkins University laboratory in 1879 and 
thus has been known for over 100 years. Al- 
most immediately after its discovery, sac- 
charin was the subject of scientific scrutiny 
for safety. In 1912, saccharin was banned 
from use in foods. During World War I, re- 
duced sugar supplies prompted the lifting of 
that saccharin ban. In 1925, after a lengthy 
lawsuit, saccharin was once again allowed 
in foodstuffs. 

Questions about the safety of saccharin 
have continued, and numerous scientific 
“blue ribbon” panels in 1911, 1955 and 1974 
recommended maximum daily limits for hu- 
man consumption. 


In February 1974, the Canadian govern- 
ment initiated a two-generation animal 
study to evaluate the toxicity and carcino- 
genicity of OTS (orthotoluenesulfonamide), 
a common impurity found in saccharin, and 
OTS-free saccharin. The study on saccharin 
was the third experiment in which rats were 
exposed to saccharin during their period of 
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development in the uterus and then through- 
out their entire life span. The two previous 
studies, one performed by FDA and the other 
by the Wisconsin Alumni Research Founda- 
tion (WARF), had shown an increased in- 
cidence of bladder tumors in male rats, but 
had left unresolved the question of whether 
the tumors were caused by saccharin itself or 
by OTS. The Canadian study was designed 
to clarify this question by testing OTS by it- 
self as well as by testing purified saccharin 
containing only minimal amounts of the 
impurity. 

Six groups of 50 male and 50 female rats 

were included in the study: a control group; 
3 groups receiving different dose levels of 
OTS (2.5, 25 and 250 milligrams per kilo- 
gram) per day; a group receiving 5 percent 
saccharin (2,500 milligrams per kilogram per 
day) in the diet; and a group receiving 250 
milligrams of OTS per kilogram per day and 
1 percent ammonium chloride in the drink- 
ing water. The doses of OTS incorporated 
the amount of OTS, ranging from 0.6 to 25 
milligrams per kilogram OTS per day, which 
may have been consumed by animals in the 
FDA and WARF studies on saccharin. OTS, & 
weak carbonic anhydrase inhibitor, may have 
a tendency to produce a slightly alkaline 
urine, possibly resulting in an increased inci- 
dence of bladder stones. Therefore, am- 
monium chloride was added to the drink- 
ing water of one OTS group to prevent this 
effect by producing a more acidic urine. The 
rats were observed daily, their weights and 
food consumption recorded weekly, and 20 
males of each generation of controls, sac- 
charin treated, and high-level OTS treated 
animals with and without ammonium 
chloride had urine examined a 6-month in- 
tervals for microscopic calculi and parasite 
eggs. 
The results of the Canadian study have 
been evaluated by expert pathologists, in- 
cluding scientists from FDA and other in- 
stitutions in the United States, Great Britain, 
and from other European countries, as well 
as from Canada. The findings indicate that 
saccharin caused bladder tumors in test 
animals. Malignant bladder tumors were de- 
tected only in the saccharin tested rats, and 
the difference in incidence between first and 
second generation males and controls was 
statistically significant. Three tumors were 
found in first generation males, eight in sec- 
ond generation males and two in third gen- 
eration males. In addition, eight benign 
bladder tumors were observed in saccharin- 
tested male rats, compared to a total of six 
benign tumors in the OTS group and one in 
the control group. 

The low incidence of tumors in the ani- 
mals fed OTS seemed to clearly resolve the 
earlier speculations, based on the FDA and 
WARF studies, that OTS and not saccharin 
may have been responsible for the cancers in 
the test animals. No evidence of bladder 
parasites was found in any of the rats. Micro- 
scopic crystals were found in the urine, but 
the distribution did not seem to be related 
to treatment. Two grossly visible bladder 
stones were found in rats bearing tumors, 
one receiving saccharin and the other receiv- 
ing OTS, while ax were found in animals of 
various groups without bladder tumors. 
There was no significant increase in bladder 
tumors in any of the groups tested with OTS. 

Based on the Canadian study, on April 14, 
1977, the FDA issued a detailed plan for end- 
ing the use of saccharin as a general food 
additive. The proposa! included banning its 
use in foods and beverages, in cosmetics like- 
ly to be ingested, and as a non-medical in- 
gredient in drugs. Also proposed was the con- 
tinued marketing of saccharin as a single- 
ingredient drug for use by diabetics and 
others who need to restrict their sugar in- 
take for medical reasons. 

The proposed ban evoked a storm of public 
protest ranging from medical and scientific 
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experts questioning the wisdom of removing 
saccharin from the marketplace, to some leg- 
islators, scientists and industry representa- 
tives questioning the validity of the scientific 
evidence. In addition, various consumer 
groups wanted freedom of choice.” Others 
supported the FDA action. 

ín order to clarify some of these issues, the 
Senate Subcommittee on Health and Scien- 
tific Research met shortly after publication 
of the proposed ban in executive session with 
a panel of scientists and representatives of 
the Office of Technology Assessment (OTA) 
to discuss the undertaking of a study of the 
scientific and technical issues surrounding 
the saccharin controversy. 

On June 7, 1977, the Senate Subcommittee 
on Health and Scientific Research conducted 
a public hearing on the saccharin issue. Six 
members of the OTA panel testified at the 
hearings. Although points were presented 
where a consensus had been reached (such 
as the ability of current testing methods to 
predict whether or not a substance is likely 
to cause cancer, and that animal testing is 
valid and reliable in predicting that a sub- 
stance will produce cancer in humans), there 
was also a split among the panel members 
over the FDA proposal to ban saccharin. 
Three supported the FDA decision, while 
three others supported continued marketing 
of the artificial sweetener as a food additive 
with warning labels. 

The OTA panel published its report in Oc- 
tober of 1977. In order to assess the current 
testing methodology, OTA commissioned 12 
short-term animal tests to be performed on 
saccharin. The purpose was to demonstrate 
to Congress the nature of the tests, the speed 
in which they could be conducted, and their 
usefulness in making regulatory decisions. 
The tests were also conducted to clarify some 
of the uncertainties regarding the carcino- 
genicity of saccharin. Positive results in 
short term tests would support the long-term 
tests which showed saccharin to be a car- 
cinogen. 

At the time of publication of the OTA re- 
port, 10 of the 12 studies were completed. 
Three of the 10 tests for mutagenicity were 
positive indicating that saccharin is a poten- 
tial carcinogen. However, the report did in- 
dicate that the responses were weak, even 
with high dose levels of saccharin. 

On November 23, 1977, the Saccharin Study 
and Labeling Act was enacted (P.L, 95-203). 
The law established a moratorium on the 
banning of saccharin for 18 months until 
May 23, 1979; requested the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences to study the health risks 
and benefits associated with the consump- 
tion of saccharin and the more general issue 
of national food safety policy; and required 
warning labels on foods containing sac- 
charin and warning notices about saccharin 
to be posted in retail food establishments. 


The National Academy of Sciences released 
the first report required by the law on 
November 4, 1978. This report, Saccharin: 
Technical Assessment of Risks and Benefits” 
was a comprehensive review of the available 
scientific information on the artificial sweet- 
ener. The study reaffirmed the previous con- 
clusions of FDA and OTA that saccharin 
causes cancer in test animals and that it 
therefore poses a presumptive risk of cancer 
to humans. 


Three new human epidemiology studies 
have recently been published. The results of 
the most elaborate study conducted by the 
National Cancer Institute and cosponsored 
by FDA, involving 9,000 people, are now avail- 
able. Although no increased relative risk of 
bladder cancer as a whole from the use of 
artificial sweeteners was detected, certain 
subgrours showed increased risk: 


1. Heavy users of artificial sweeteners, 
particularly those who consumed both diet 
beverages and sugar substitutes, showed a 
60 percent increased risk of bladder cancer. 
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Heavy use was defined as six or more serv- 
ings a day of a sugar substitute or two or 
more eight-ounce diet beverages a day. 

2. People who smoked cigarettes heavily 
and who also made heavy use of artificial 
sweeteners showed a higher risk of bladder 
cancer than heavy smokers who did not use 
artificial sweeteners. Heavy cigarette smok- 
ing was defined as more than two packs a 
day for men and more than one pack a day 
for women. Study authors noted that sac- 
charin and cyclamates may enhance the 
cancer-causing effects of heavy cigarette 
smoking. 

3. Those women who normally would be at 
low risk for bladder cancer, but who con- 
sumed sugar substitutes or diet beverages 
twice or more a day, had a 60 percent greater 
risk of bladder cancer compared with similar 
women who never used artificial sweeteners. 
The risk increased with the amount of arti- 
ficial sweeteners used. 

Based on these data, the authors estimated 
that low-risk women who never used artifi- 
cial sweeteners had an estimated yearly rate 
of about five cases of bladder cancer per 
100,000, while similar women who consumed 
sugar substitutes or diet beverages twice a 
day or more had an estimated yearly rate 
of an additional three cases per 100,000. 

The authors of the study concluded that 
while the positive association in the study 
did not establish a causal link between arti- 
ficial sweeteners and bladder cancer, sac- 
charin and cyclamate should be regarded as 
potential risk factors for human bladder 
cancer, based on the results of this study 
plus previous experiments in laboratory ani- 
mals. They added, however, that the pos- 
sibility could not be excluded that the 
positive associations found for certain sub- 
groups represented chance variations. 

They said the findings of this study appear 
consistent with the results of animal studies 
that concluded saccharin was a weak ani- 
mal carcinogen when given alone and may 
also enhance the carcinogenic action of other 
chemicals. 

One purpose of the study was to examine 
the conclusions of previous, smaller studies 
that found a 60 percent increased risk of 
bladder cancer among men who consume 
sugar substitutes. The NCI study did not 
confirm the 60 percent rate. The investigators 
said the increased risk of bladder cancer to 
males in the NCI study, from average use of 
sugar substitutes, would not exceed 18 per- 
cent. 

The authors cautioned that further 
analysis of the preliminary data will be 
needed to separate with precision the effects 
of saccharin and cyclamate. Cyclamate was 
the predominant artificial sweetener used 
during the 1960's; after FDA banned its use 
in 1970, saccharin became the only artificial 
sweetener available in the United States. The 
authors also noted that the study could not 
assess the effects of consuming artificial 
Sweeteners during pregnancy or in early 
childhood. 

NCT’s study, the largest of its type ever 
conducted, comprised interviews from March 
1978 to June 1979, with more than 3.000 
bladder cancer patients and almost 6,000 
people from the general population who did 
not have cancer, but who were similar in age 
and sex. Three of every four persons in the 
study were men. 

Bladder cancer is three times more com- 
mon in men than in women, and is more 
common among cigarette smokers and among 
tai exposed to certain chemicals on the 
ob. 

A second study, published in the New 
England Journal of Medicine on March 6, 
1980 and conducted at the Harvard School of 
Public Health, involved 592 cancer patients 
and 536 controls. The researchers said, “This 
study suggests that, as a group, users of arti- 
ficial sweeteners have little or no excess risk 
of cancer of the lower urinary tract.” 
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But they said three interpretations were 
consistent with the findings: that “the ex- 
posures that have been sustained to artificial 
sweeteners are not carcinogenic for the 
human bladder”; that “artificial sweeteners 
are carcinogens but weak enough for their 
effects to be difficult to perceive”; or that 
“sufficient time for an obvious carcinogenic 
effect to appear has not yet elapsed since 
relatively heavy exposure to artificial sweet- 
eners began in the 1960's.” 

The third study, conducted by the Ameri- 
can Health Foundation, involved 3367 blad- 
der cancer patients and 367 controls. The 
study found “no association * * * between 
use of artificial sweeteners or diet beverages 
and bladder cancer.” Although the study's 
findings did not support the hypothesis that 
saccharin use causes bladder cancer, the 
authors state that it is possible that the 
absence of a demonstrable association may 
be due to insufficient sample size. 

In an editorial in the New England Jour- 
nal of Medicine, March 6, 1980, Dr. Robert 
Hoover, director of the Environmental Epi- 
demiology Branch at NCI and author of the 
NCI-FDA study reported in December, com- 
mented on his and the Harvard study: 

“The evidence is that little, if any, current 
bladder cancer is due to the consumption of 
artificial sweeteners at the doses and in the 
manner in which sweeteners were commonly 
consumed in the past. * * * 

“The findings of these studies can be in- 
terpreted as being consistent with the labo- 
ratory (animal) evidence suggesting that 
saccharin is a weak carcinogen. On the other 
hand, the findings can also be interpreted as 
showing no evidence of carcinogenicity. 
* * * The correct or more prudent inter- 
pretation will probably be a matter for con- 
jecture and debate for some time. * * * 

“When all the evidence of toxicity is 


weighed against the lack of objective evi- 
dence of benefit, any use (of saccharin) by 
nondiabetic children or pregnant women, 
heavy use by young women of childbearing 


age, and excessive use by anyone are ill-ad- 
vised and should be actively discouraged by 
the medical community.” 

FDA believes that the studies recently re- 
ported are consistent with the view, based on 
animal studies, that saccharin is a weak car- 
cinogen and that saccharin may pose a risk 
to certain people sun as women of child- 
bearing age and children. 


IV. HEARING 


A hearing on saccharin was held by the 
Subcommittee on Health and Scientific Re- 
search on May 9, 1979. The witnesses appear- 
ing before the subcommittee were: 

Robbins, Frederick C., M.D., dean, Case 
Western Reserve University, School of Medi- 
cine; T. Colin Campbell, professor of nutri- 
tional biochemistry, Cornell University; Em- 
manuel Farber, M.D., chairman, Department 
of Pathology, University of Toronto; and 
Joyce C. McCann, Ph. D., Department of Bio- 
chemistry, University of California at Ber- 
keley. 

Kennedy, Donald, Ph. D., Commissioner of 
the Food and Drug Administration, Public 
Health Service, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 


Kellen, Robert H., president, Calorie Con- 
trol Council; Ellen Haas, director, Consumer 
Division, Community Nutrition Institute; 
William J. Gill, Pn. D., vice president, re- 
search and technical service, Pepsico, Inc.; 
William B. Schultz, Esquire; Public Citizen 
Litigation Group, Health Research Group; 
Grace Powers Monaco, Esquire, the Candle- 
lighters; Fred W. Whitehouse, M.D., presi- 
dent, American Diabetes Association. 

Harkins, Robert W., Ph.D., vice presi- 
dent—scientific affairs, Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America, Inc., accompanied by 
Stephen A. Brown, vice president and gen- 
eral counsel, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America. 

Numerous additional written statements 
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were received for inclusion into the hearing 
record. Differing opinions on what to do 
about saccharin were presented. 


V. COMMITTEE VIEWS 


The Committee believes it is appropriate to 
extend until June 30, 1981 the moratorium 
on Food and Drug Administration regulatory 
efforts to remove saccharin from the market. 
Under current law, FDA is required to re- 
move from the market any additive that is 
unsafe or is found to cause cancer in appro- 
priate animal or human studies. Although 
the process of removing saccharin from the 
market would take at least 15 months to 
complete, the Committee's action to extend 
the moratorium makes it clear that this 
process should not begin at this time. 

Although the Committee believes that the 
saccharin controversy is an important one, 
it should not be considered in isolation from 
overall food safety policy. The Congress 
should not be asked to intervene in the regu- 
latory process and overrule existing statutes 
on a product-by-prdouct basis as is cur- 
rently the case. The Committee believes that 
if current regulatory statutes do not permit 
these issues to be fairly resolved, then those 
statutes should be reexamined. 

The National Academy of Sciences has re- 
cently reviewed our food safety laws and 
concluded: 

“The law has become complicated, inflex- 
ible and inconsistent in implementation. 
Although complex in itself, the law is inade- 
quate to meet changing and increasing prob- 
lems of food safety." 

The Committee believes that this conclu- 
sion in light of the growing number of con- 
troversies about individual products argues 
for a thorough and complete congressional 
reexamination of the food safety laws. The 
extension of the moratorium until June 30, 
1981 will give the Committee the time to 
complete such an examination. It is the 
Committee's intent to reach final resolution 
on saccharin in its proper perspective as 
part of overall food safety policy. 


The Committee does not intend its action 
in extending the saccharin moratorium to 
be interpreted as an endorsement of the view 
that studies to date have proven saccharin 
is safe for human consumption. The Com- 
mittee recognizes that many people, includ- 
ing diabetics and others on special diets, 
want a no-calorie or low-calorie substitute 
for sugar and that at the present time sac- 
charin is the only noncaloric substance 
available. The Committee believes that the 
American people would prefer an alternative 
non-nutritive sweetener, that is not subject 
to so many questions of safety and carcino- 
genicity. Therefore, the Committee hopes 
that in the next year industry will make a 
determined effort to develop a safe alterna- 
tive to saccharin. 

The Committee felt strongly that during 
the original 18-month moratorium that con- 
sumers should be afforded a reasonable op- 
portunity to know which products contain 
saccharin so that they could make personal 
judgments concerning its use. The Saccharin 
Study and Labeling Act, therefore, author- 
ized the Secretary to place warning labels on 
products containing saccharin and required 
retail establishments that self saccharin or 
food containing saccharin to prominently 
display a notice of the risks to health that 
may be related to the use of saccharin. This 
requirement is unchanged and reflects the 
Committee’s continued support of consumer 
choice in this matter. 

VI. COST ESTIMATE 
U.S. CONGRESS, 
CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE, 
Washington, D.C., May 9, 1980. 
Hon. Harrison A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Human 
Resources, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak MR. CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to Section 

403 of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974, 
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the Congressional Budget Office has reviewed 
H.R. 4453, a bill to amend the Saccharin 
Study and Labeling Act, as ordered reported 
by the Senate Committee on Labor and Hu- 
man Resources on May 8, 1980. 

The bill extends to June 30, 1981 the ban 
on actions by the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to restrict saccharin use. 
Based on our review, it is expected that no 
additional cost to the government will be 
incurred as a result of enactment of this 
legislation. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT D. REISCHAUER, 
(For Alice M. Rivlin, Director) 
VII. REGULATORY IMPACT STATEMENT 


The Committee anticipates that there will 
be little if any additional regulatory impact 
because of this legislation. The bill merely 
extends the original moratorium as enacted 
under the Saccharin Study and Labeling Act 
(SSLA) (Public Law 95-203) which expired 
on May 23, 1979 to June 30, 1981. There are 
no new labeling or testing requirements in 
this bill, only the effective date has been 
changed. Posters and notices will continue to 
be distributed by the manufacturers of the 
products or by their trade associations. There 
may be some minimal costs to industry for 
additional posters for display in retail stores, 
however, this should be incurred only where 
new stores are opened or existing posters 
need to be replaced because of damage or 
other similar reasons. 

Manufacturers of products containing sac- 
charin will not incur additional expenses re- 
lated to labeling changes because the basic 
labeling requirements—prescribed by the law 
itself (section 4)—are unchanged and have 
been implemented during the initial mora- 
torium. 


VIII. VOTES IN COMMITTEE 


Pursuant to section 133(b) of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1949, as amended. 
the following is a tabulation of votes in 
committee: 

All members of the Committee voted to 
favorably report the bill except that Senator 
Nelson abstained. 


IX. SECTION -BY~-SECTION ANALYSIS 


The bill contains one section. 

The bill amends section 3 of the Saccharin 
Study and Labeling Act (Public Law 95-203) 
to extend the prohibition on actions by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
which is provided for in section 3, from 
May 23, 1979 until June 30, 1981. 


X. CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with subsection (4) of rule 
XXIX of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
changes in existing law made by the bill, as 
reported, are shown as follows (existing law 
proposed to be omitted enclosed in black 
brackets; new matter printed in Italic): 


SECTION 3 OF THE SACCHARIN STUDY AND 
LABELING ACT 


Sec. 3. During the [18-month] period be- 
ginning on the date of the enactment of this 
Act and ending June 30, 1981; the Secretary— 

(1) may not amend or revoke the interim 
food additive regulation of the Food and 
Drug Administration of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare applicable 
to saccharin and published on March 15, 
1977 (section 1801.37 of part 180, subchapter 
B, chapter 1, title 21. Code of Federal Regu- 
lations (42 Fed. Reg. 14638) ), or 

(2) may, except as provided in section 4 and 
the amendments made by such section, not 
take any other action under the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act to prohibit or re- 
strict the sale of distribution of saccharin, 
any food permitted by such interim food ad- 
ditive regulation to contain saccharin, or any 
drug or cosmetic containing saccharin, 


solely on the basis of the carcinogenic or 
other toxic effect of saccharin as determined 
by any study made available to the Secre- 
tary before the date of the enactment of this 
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Act which involved human studies or animal 
testing, or both. 


By Mr. HATCH: 

S.J. Res. 90. Joint resolution designat- 
ing June 30, 1981, as “National Drug 
Standards Day”; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

NATIONAL DRUG STANDARDS DAY 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I am today 
introducing a joint resolution to com- 
memorate the first 75 years of the Pure 
Food and Drug Act and to declare 
June 30, 1981, as “National Drug Stand- 
ards Day” in honor of the safe and high 
drug standards provided with the enact- 
ment of this law. 

Recognition of this act would not be 
complete without mentioning the great 
contribution to the work in this area 
made by the men and women of the U.S. 
Pharmacopeial Convention. 

The first convention assembled here in 
Washington on January 1, 1920, and in 
December of that year the first U.S. 
Pharmacopeia was published. It was the 
objective of the Pharmacopeia to: 

Select from among substances which 
possess medicinal power, those, the utility of 
which is most fully established and best un- 
derstood; and to form from them prepara- 
tions and compositions, in which their pow- 
ers may be exerted to the greatest advantage. 
(Preface of the 1820 Pharmacopeia.) 


Through their work tests and assays 
came about to set standards of strength 
and purity for drugs. With the enact- 
ment of the Pure Food and Drug Act in 
1906 the authority for the Pharmacopeia 
was designated as the body to: 

Set standards of strength, quality and 
purity of medicinal products recognized 
therein when sold in interstate commerce for 
1 use. (Pure Food and Drug Act of 
1906. 


More than 300 elected representatives 
of medical and pharmacy schools and 
associations, plus representatives of 
nearly 2 dozen national scientific orga- 
nizations and several Federal agencies 
today participate in the convention. 

Drug standards writing is a continu- 
ous endeavor requiring the utmost 
knowledge and laboratory skill. Through 
hundreds of volunteer physicians, phar- 
macists, scientists, and other health pro- 
fessionals, the USPC publishes the U.S. 
Pharmacopeia and the National Formu- 
lary every 5 years with regular supple- 
ments as required. 

In 1960, Dr. Arthur Flemming, then 
Secretary of HEW, commented on the 
USPC. He said: 

T think that it is fair to say that I do not 
know of any organization that has a more 
interesting and a more significant relation- 
ship to the government of the United States 
than your organizations. As a layman, I 
can't help but take note of the fact that 


your organization is almost as old as the 
Union itself. 


He further noted that: 


The sole objective of the USPC was to 
assist in safeguarding the health of citizens 
of our nation, and in so doing, of course, 


helping to safeguard the health of citizens 
of all nations. 


National Drug Standards Day will help 
us all, in some small way, give a warm 
thanks to those who have labored to pro- 
duce our drug standards. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my joint resolution 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint res- 
olution was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SJ. Res. 90 


Whereas the United States Pharmacopeia 
and the National Formulary, published by 
the United States Pharmacopelal Conven- 
tion, Inc., were recognized as containing 
“official” standards for drugs by the Federal 
Food and Drug Act of 1906; 

Whereas the United States Pharmacopelal 
Convention, Inc., a nonprofit organization of 
physicians, pharmacists, and members of 
other health professions, associations, and 
governmental agencies, does its primary work 
of revising and publishing standards for 
drugs and drug information with the volun- 
teer assistance of hundreds of physicians, 
pharmacists, and other health professionals; 

Whereas such volunteers have freely given 
of their expertise, knowledge, and time since 
January 1, 1820, to assure that drug stand- 
ards and drug information available to the 
people of the United States are the best 
possible; 

Whereas the Pharmacopeial Convention, 
Inc. is an outstanding example of what can 
be accomplished by groups with special in- 
terests and expertise to contribute to the 
health and welfare of our citizens; 

Whereas the United States Pharmacopeia 
and the National Formulary have been valued 
sources of drug standards and drug informa- 
tion for the drug industry, the Food and 
Drug Administration, and nearly all govern- 
ments of the free world, especially since 
1906; and 

Whereas June 30, 1981, will mark the 75th 
anniversary of the enactment of the Federal 
Food and Drug Act of 1906: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America, 
in Congress assembled, That June 30, 1981, 
is designated as “National Drug Standards 
Day” and the President of the United States 
is authorized and requested to issue a proc- 
lamation calling upon Federal, State, and 
local government agencies, interested groups 
and organizations, and the people of the 
United States to observe that day by en- 
gaging in appropriate ceremonies, activities, 
and programs, thereby showing their sup- 
port of the United States Pharmacopela 
and the National Formulary and thanking 
the hundreds of volunteers who have con- 
tributed to the high drug standards of the 
United States. 


By Mr. THURMOND (for himself, 
Mr. HoLLINGS, Mr. Nunn, and 
Mr. MATTINGLY) : 
S.J. Res. 91. Joint resolution to desig- 


nate July 1981, as “National Peach 
Month”; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

NATIONAL PEACH MONTH 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing on behalf of myself 
and three of my colleagues a joint reso- 
lution which would authorize and re- 
quest the President to designate July 
1981, as “National Peach Month.” 

I am pleased to have joining me my 
distinguished colleague from South 
Carolina, Senator HoLLINGS, and the two 
distinguished Senators from Georgia, 
Senators NUNN and MATTINGLY. As I am 
sure you are aware, peach production is 
a very important part of the overall agri- 
cultural industry in both States. 

My purpose in introducing a joint res- 
olution designating July of this year as 
“National Peach Month” is twofold. 
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First, I would like to call attention to 
the nutritional value of this particular 
fruit and to the importance of a well- 
balanced diet in general. 

As the language of the joint resolu- 
tion points out, peaches are a very im- 
portant source of vitamin A, protein, 
and minerals such as calcium and iron. 

Moreover, they are very low in cal- 
ories, containing approximately 38 cal- 
ories each. Peaches can and should be, 
therefore, a nutritious part of any well- 
balanced diet. 

I am hopeful that the programs and 
activities planned in connection with 
“National Peach Month” will emphasize 
this fact and will also stress the need for 
a balanced diet consisting of foods from 
each of the basic food groups. 

Proper nutrition, together with regu- 
lar exercise and a sufficient amount of 
rest is essential to overall physical and 
mental well-being. This is a regimen 
which I have always attempted to fol- 
low myself, as well as to emphasize its 
importance to my family and my staff. 

My second purpose in introducing this 
joint resolution is to call attention to 
an agricultural product which is of eco- 
nomic importance to the States of South 
Carolina and Georgia and to the Nation 
as a whole. 

Peaches, for example, are our Nation’s 
third largest noncitrus fruit crop in 
production and value. 

Grapes and apples constitute the first 
and second largest crops respectively. In 
1980, the total value of utilized produc- 
tion of noncitrus fruits was $3,319,291,- 
000. Peaches had a value of utilized pro- 
duction of $368,004,000, but were recog- 
nized as the No. 1 summer fruit. 

South Carolina, I am proud to say, is 
the second largest producer of peaches 
in the country, ranking behind only Cali- 
fornia. In 1980, total peach production 
was 3.07 billion pounds. California pro- 
duced 1.96 billion pounds. South Caro- 
Ina followed with 355 million pounds. 

Other States producing significant 
amounts of this succulent fruit included 
Georgia at 120 million pounds, New 
Jersey at 110 million pounds, and Penn- 
Sylvania at 105 million pounds. 

The remainder of the Nation produced 
418.6 million pounds. South Carolina, 
however, was the largest producer of 
peaches for the fresh fruit market in 
the Nation, with case receipts from the 
sale of this fruit totaling approximately 
$62,480,000 annually. 

This joint resolution has the strong 
support of the National Peach Council 
(NPC), a nonprofit association of indi- 
vidual peach producers who belong to 
NPC either through their State peach 
councils or as individual members. 

NPC, which was organized in 1941, 
currently has members in all 33 States 
which grow peaches. 

In addition to supporting legislation 
designating a National peach month, 
NPC has been working with State coun- 
cils to have July 1981, declared as peach 
month in various States. 

The following 14 States issued procla- 
mations: South Carolina, Arkansas, Del- 
aware, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, Virginia, West Virginia, 
and New Jersey. 
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I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of South Carolina’s proclamation on 
peach month be placed in the Recorp 
following my remarks, along with a copy 
of the joint resolution. ; 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution and proclamation were or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

SJ. Res. 91 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, 

Whereas peaches are recognized as the 
number one summer fruit; 

Whereas peaches are harvested in our Na- 
tion from May until October, with peak sup- 
plies occurring nationally in July; 

Whereas public awareness of the need for 
a well-balanced diet is becoming increasingly 
evident; 

Whereas medical authorities believe that 
proper nutrition can be a factor in prevent- 
ing and relieving diseases such as cancer, 
cardiovascular diseases, and other illnesses; 
and 

Whereas peaches, which contain only 
thirty-eight calories each, are an important 
source of vitamin A, protein, and minerals, 
such as calcium and iron, and can be a 
nutritious part of any well-balanced diet: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President is 
authorized and requested to designate July, 
1981, as “National Peach Month,” to call 
upon the people of the United States to in- 
corporate nutritious peaches into their diets 
when they are in season, and to call upon 
interested groups to celebrate this month 
with appropriate programs and activities 
that will make the benefits of this succulent 
fruit and of a well-balanced diet known to 
the consumers of America. 

PROCLAMATION BY GOVERNOR RICHARD W. 

RILEY ON PEACH MONTH 


Whereas, because of its beauty and delecta- 
bility, the peach is called the Queen of 
Fruits; and 

Whereas, Fresh South Carolina peaches 
are in good supply, making it possible for all 
menu planners to use the “Queen of Fruits” 
for meal and snacktime delights; and 

Whereas, South Carolina is the largest pro- 
ducer of peaches for the fresh fruit market 
in the nation; and 

Whereas, peach production is an integral 
part of our overall agricultural industry with 
cash receipts totaling approximately $62.4 
million annually; and 

Whereas, peaches are an important source 
of vitamin A, protein, and minerals, includ- 
ing calcium and iron, as well as being low 
in calories, they are an excellent part o” any 
well balanced diet; and 

Whereas, the prosperity and well-being of 
South Carolina are dependent upon coopera- 
tion and understanding between two great 
elements of our society—farmers an con- 
sumers. 

Now, therefore, I, Richard W. Riley, Gov- 
ernor of the State of South Carolina, do 
hereby proclaim the month of July, 1981 as: 
Peach month in South Carolina and urge all 
citizens to join with me in honoring and 
enjoying the delicious peach. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


8. 239 


At the request of Mr. DURENBERGER, the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. SaRBANES) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 239, a bill 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
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1954 to provide a credit against income 
tax for the purchases of a commuter 
highway vehicle, to exclude from gross 
income certain amounts received in con- 
nection with the provision of alternative 
commuter transportation, to provide em- 
ployers a credit against tax for costs in- 
curred in ride sharing programs and for 
other purposes. 

S. 475 

At the request of Mr. DurRENBERGER, 

the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
WEICKER), and the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. BRADLEY) were added as co- 
sponsors of S. 475, a bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to clarify 
the definition of specially defined energy 
property for purposes of the investment 
tax credit. 

S. 739 

At the request of Mr. DuRENBERGER, 

the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
ABDNOR) was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 739, a bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to make the investment 
credit for railroad property refundable. 

S. 811 


At the request of Mr. Dore, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois (Mr. Drxon) was added 
as a cosponsor of S. 811, a bill to amend 
the Powerplant and Industrial Fuel Use 
Act of 1978 to permit local distribution 
companies to continue natural gas serv- 
ice to residential customers for outdoor 
lighting fixtures for which natural gas 
was provided on the date of enactment 
of such act, and for other purposes. 

S. 865 


At the request of Mr. Pryor, the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky (Mr. Forp) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 865, a bill to 
amend the Small Business Act to provide 
that any change in regulations affecting 
the disaster loan provisions of such act 
shall not apply to applications for dis- 
aster loan assistance received before the 
effective date of the change. 

8. 888 


At the request of Mr. DurENBERGER, 
the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. Kas- 
TEN), the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
Inouye), the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. RIEGLE), and the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. COHEN) were added as co- 
sponsors of S. 888, a bill to provide effec- 
tive programs to assure equality of eco- 
nomic opportunities for women and men, 
and for other purposes. 

S. 1096 


At the request of Mr. Kasten, the Sen- 
ator from Indiana (Mr. LUGAR) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1096, a bill to 
facilitate the ability of product sellers 
to establish product liability risk reten- 
tion groups, to facilitate the ability of 
such sellers to purchase product liability 
insurance on a group basis, and for other 
purposes. 

8. 1120 

At the request of Mr. Kasten, the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico (Mr. SCHMITT) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1120, a 
bill to reduce the amount of funds avail- 
able to an agency unless the agency has 
reduced waste, fraud, end abuse to the 
maximum extent feasible or demon- 
strates that no waste, fraud, or abuse 
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exists in the administration of programs, 
and for other purposes. 
S. 1131 


At the request of Mr. DANFORTH, the 
Senator from Florida (Mrs. HAWKINS) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1131, a 
bill to require the Federal Government 
to pay interest on overdue payments and 
to take early payment discounts only 
when payment is timely made, and for 
other purposes. 

S. 1225 

At the request of Mr. Specter, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. HEINZ) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1225, a 
bill to require Federal agencies to in- 
clude in a notice of proposed rulemaking 
estimates of the costs to State and local 
governments resulting from a proposed 
rule, an identification of sources of 
funds to pay such costs and a statement 
requesting comments from State and 
local governments on the costs to such 
governments resulting from the proposed 
rule. 

S. 1288 

At the request of Mr. DuRENBERGER, 
the Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
SPECTER), the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
Symms), and the Senator from Con- 
necticut (Mr. WEICKER) were added as 
cosponsors of S. 1288, a bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to en- 
courage greater energy conservation by 
commercial businesses, and for other 
purposes. 

8. 1326 

At the request of Mr. Sasser, the Sen- 
ator from New York (Mr. MOYNIHAN) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1326, a 
bill to amend title 38, United States 
Code, to authorize a service pension of 
up to $150 per month for veterans of 
World War I and for certain surviving 
spouses and dependent children of such 
veterans. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 59 

At the request of Mr. Rosert C. BYRD, 
the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Forp), 
and the Senator from Montana (Mr. 
Baucus) were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Joint Resolution 59, a joint res- 
olution designating the square dance as 
the national folk dance of the United 
States. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 65 

At the request of Mr. DURENBERGER. 
the Senator from Vermont (Mr. LEAHY) 
and the Senator from New York (Mr. 
D’AmMaTo) were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Resolution 65, a resolution to pro- 
mote alternative nonanimal testing pro- 
cedures. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 22—CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION HONORING DR. HOWARD A. 
RUSE 


Mr. HATCH submitted the following 
concurrent resolution: which was refer- 
red to the Committee on the Judiciary: 

S. Con. Res. 22 

Whereas, Dr. Howard A. Rusk, during 
World War II was responsible for the de- 
yelopment and institution in the Army Air 
Force of its rehabilitative convalescent pro- 
grams for injured servicemen. 
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Whereas, Dr. Howard A. Rusk after World 
War II founded and continued until recently 
to direct the world-renowned Institute of 
Rehabilitative Medicine of the New York 
University Medical Center, the first institute 
of its kind, and still serves at age 80 as 
President of the World Rehabilitation Fund 
as well as Chairman of the National Council 
on the Handicapped. 

Whereas, Dr. Howard A. Rusk is more re- 
sponsible than any other individual for 
awakening the medical profession to the need 
to treat “the whole man,“ and for pioneering 
the techniques which led to the establish- 
ment of the medical specialty of “Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation,” and 

Whereas, the Congress and the Nation wish 
to recognize these achievements and express 
their thanks for a lifetime of clinical prac- 
tice, teaching, and administration devoted 
to the alleviation of suffering around the 
world and the restoration to a productive life 
of those physically handicapped who before 
had no champion: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (The House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States hereby commends Dr. 
Howard Rusk for his tireless spirit of lead- 
ership, for his contribution to the develop- 
ment of modern medicine and to the training 
of generations of his fellows, for his exam- 
ple of professional excellence expressed in a 
career of service, for his humanity. 

SECTION 2. The Secretary of the Senate 
shall transmit a copy of this Resolution to 
Dr. Howard A. Rusk, 


DR. HOWARD A. RUSK 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to submit today a concurrent 
resolution recognizing the accomplish- 
ments of Dr. Howard A. Rusk, a physi- 
cian and humanitarian whose pioneer- 
ing efforts in the field of rehabilitative 
therapy have brought not only hope, but 
miraculous clinical results for countless 
newly productive lives around the world. 

Nominated for last year’s Nobel Peace 
Prize, Dr. Howard has long been an in- 
ternational medical figure. Now aged 80, 
he has devoted decades of his life to 
training others, both here and abroad, 
in the techniques he developed. 

As president of the World Rehabilita- 
tion Fund and chairman of the National 
Council on the Handicapped he has been 
an exemplar of the energetic public serv- 
ice upon which free societies depend. 

As clinical practitioner, director of 
the Institute of Rehabilitative Medicine 
of the New York University Medical 
Center, and as an eloquent advocate 
both within his profession and beyond, 
he has broadened our medical perspec- 
tive from treatment of the ill to treat- 
ment of the whole man. In so doing he 
has given generations of the physically 
disabled more than restored productivity 
and independence; he has given them 
self-respect and dignity. 

This is truly a man of whom our na- 
tion can be proud. I ask your support in 
honoring him through this concurrent 
resolution, 


SENATE RESOLUTION 152—RESOLU- 
TION RELATING TO THE 1,300TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF BULGARIAN 
STATEHOOD 


Mr. BOSCHWITZ (for himself, Mr. 
SARBANES, and Mr. PRESSLER) submitted 
the following resolution: which was re- 


ferred to the Committee on Forei 
Relations: 
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S. Res. 152 

Whereas Bulgaria this year celebrates its 
1300th year of statehood, making it the 
oldest surviving State in Europe to have kept 
its original name: 

Whereas in 1943 the Government of Bul- 
garia resisted pressure from Nazi Germany 
to deport the country’s 50,000 Jews to con- 
centration camps; and 

Whereas because of the protection afforded 
by their government, the Bulgarian Jews 
were the only Jewish community in the oc- 
cupied territories to survive as a whole 
within their native country; Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that— 

(1) the Bulgarian people be congratulated 
on their 1300th year of statehood; and 

(2) they be further commended for their 
heroic and compassionate defense of the 
human rights of their Jewish community 
during the Nazi holocaust. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Senate shall 
transmit a copy of this resolution to the 
President with the request that he transmit 
such copy to the Ambassador of Bulgaria to 
the United States. 


Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, to- 
day I, along with my colleagues Senators 
SARBANES and PRESSLER, am submitting 
a Sense-of-the-Senate resolution com- 
memorating Bulgaria on this their 
1,300th year of statehood. 

Mr. President, Bulgaria is the oldest 
surviving state in Europe to have kept 
its original name. It is a country with a 
long and interesting history. 


One of the most noteworthy chapters 
in Bulgarian history was the Bulgarian 
Government's refusal to deport the 
country’s 50,000 Jews to Nazi concentra- 
tion camps during World War II. 

Because of the protection afforded by 
their government, the Bulgarian Jews 
were the only Jewish community in the 
occupied territories to survive as a whole 
within their native country. 


Mr. President, the Senate should con- 
gratulate the Bulgarian people on their 
1,300th year of statehood, and the Bul- 
garians should be further commended 
for their heroic defense of their Jewish 
community in the face of the Nazi holo- 
caust. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that articles on this matter from 
the Los Angeles Times, the Orange 
County Heritage, and the B’nai B'rith 
Messenger be printed in the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ond, as follows: 

[From the Los Angeles Times, Jan. 24, 1981] 
ARTIST ScuLPrs HOLOCAUST MEMORIAL MODEL 


On behalf of his church, an Orange County 
designer has sculpted a model for a bronze 
and stone memorial to be built in Bulgaria, 
where it will be a permanent reminder of 
that country’s protection of 50,000 Jews 
from the Nazi Holocaust. 

The artist is Don Winton of Corona del 
Mar, whose commercial work has been most- 
ly Disney cartopn and Disneyland characters, 
and more recently miniature Star Wars fig- 
ures and the Mickey Mouse and Snoopy 
teiephones. 

But several trips to Israel by Winton and 
his wife with members of the large Calvary 
Chapel of Costa Mesa also led him to make 
a solid bronze cast of the late Israeli Prime 
Minister Golda Meir, presented to her on 
her 80th birthday. 
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KING RESISTED NAZIS 


Winton was asked by Rabbi Haim Asa of 
Fullerton, a native of Bulgaria, to sculpt a 
memorial for Bulgaria to commemorate the 
time in 1943 when King Boris resisted Nazi 
pressure to deport that country’s Jews to 
concentration camps. Asa's father was in- 
strumental in alerting Bulgarian Jewry and 
other ccuntrymen to the deportation order. 

Bulgaria, though a communist-ruled na- 
tion, is celebrating this year its 1,300th an- 
niversary of statehood and is re-dedicating 
the restored Main Synagogue in Sofia in con- 
nection with Jewish observances. 

The 2-by-3-foot clay model donated by 
Winton through his church refiects, he said, 
“our church's almost fanatical love for Israel 
and Jewish people.” 

Becsuse the congregation led by the Rev 
Chuck Smith is also evangelistically minded, 
Winton said, “We've developed a sensitivity 
to Jewish feelings.” Rather than overt pro- 
selytizing, he said members like himself 
simply try to show “real love.“ 


From the Los Angeles Times, Oct. 23, 1980] 
TEMPLE Pays HOMAGE TO BULGARIA 
(By J. Michael Kennedy) 


The man in the charcoal-gray suit sat 
stiffly in the front row, his chiseled face ex- 
pressionless, the unlikely object of homage. 

His name was Stoyan Zhulev, the Bul- 
garian ambassador to the United States. The 
setting was the Sephardic synagogue Tifer- 
eth Israel in the Wilshire district of Los 
Angeles. 

He was there Tuesday night because of a 
footnote in history, one of those bits of in- 
formation seldom mentioned in the story of 
the Jewish Holocaust of World War II. 

The 500 people who came to the temple, 
most of them with graying hair and the 
stoop of age, were there because Bulgaria 
saved its 50,000 Jews from Nazi extermina- 
tion. While other nations are noted for their 
efforts to save their Jewish citizens, notably 
Denmark and Finland, Bulgaria efforts have 
gone virtually unnoticed. 

So they came to the temple more than 35 
years after the fact, with Zhulev as the sym- 
bol of their tribute. Many of those in the 
audience spoke Bulgarian. Many of them 
were the very Jews that Hitler had ordered 
off to the concentration camps of Treblinka 
and Auschwitz. 

Before the program began, one survivor, 
Rabbi Haim Asa of Temple Beth Tikvah, 
stood in the back of the synagogue talking 
about Bulgaria's lack of recognition. 

ALLY OF GERMANY 


“Bulgaria is a very backward country,” he 
said. “There was no public relations, no 
Madison Avenue. Nobody told them they 
were big heroes. They didn't know how to 
exploit a good story. 

"I look upon this as a long overdue tribute 
to friendship and brotherhood.” 

Asa said the story of how the Jews of Bul- 
garia were saved is somewhat complicated, 
but that several factors were relevant in dis- 
cussing what happened, beginning in 1943, 
when the Nazis began pressing for their de- 
portation to concentration camps. 

He said one was that because Bulgaria was 
an ally of Germany, it was in charge of its 
internal affairs and the country was still 
ruled by its own leader, King Boris. 

He said that when the Nazis gave the or- 
ders for the roundup of the country's Jews, 
mass demonstrations against their impend- 
ing deportation were staged. The Jewish 
community petitioned the leaders in the 
country, asking them not to cooperate. In 
the end, the pressure on King Boris was too 
great to ignore, and he did not sign the de- 
portation order. 

“Tf the king had signed the shipping order, 
we would have been on the train,” Asa said. 
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“It was almost a paralysis of not taking 
action.“ 

Asa was 13 years old at the time, but in a 
way, he was very close to the events that 
saved the Jewish community. His father was 
president of the Jewish community in Bul- 
garia. In 1943, an order for deportation was 
sent by the Nazis to the Bulgarian Depart- 
ment for Jewish Problems. The messenger 
mistakenly delivered the telegram to Asa’s 
father, who began rallying the Jewish com- 
munity to fight the deportation. 

The furor that ensued was what stopped 
the king from signing the shipping orders, 
and other deportation attempts during the 
rest of the war failed miserably. 

Asa and the rest of his family had to flee 
Bulgaria shortly after the telegram incident. 

“My father was a marked man,” he said. 

Asa talked on. He had told the story many 
times before, including what he considered 
the highest praise ever bestowed on the Bul- 
garian people, praise inadvertently given in a 
report by a Nazi official stationed in Bulgaria 
to his foreign ministry: 

“Having grown up with Greeks, Armenians, 
Turks, and Gypsies, the ordinary Bulgarian 
does not understand the significance of the 
struggle against the Jews because he doesn't 
have the capacity to recognize the concept of 
racial purity,” the Nazi official wrote. 

The program began. Rabbi Jacob Ott of the 
Sephardic Synagogue took the stage briefly, 
making it clear it was a non-political meet- 
ing, but at the same time saying it was a 
“gesture that was long overdue.” 

Zhulev was next on the stage. An old man, 
bewhiskered and leaning on a wooden cane, 
began shouting from the back of the room, 
his angry voice turning all eyes toward him. 

Moments later, he was walked out the door 
as Zhulev continued his speech, one that in 
stiff formal English traced the history of 
Jews in Bulgaria. 

“Let us work together with all peace lov- 
ing people in this world," he said at the end 
of the speech. 

[From the Orange County (Calif.) Heritage, 
Jan. 16, 1981] 


Dr. WErz To HELP DEDICATE SYNAGOGUE 


Dr. Martin M. Weitz, rabbi, professor at 
Saddleback College, author and world trav- 
eler, has been invited to participate as guest 
speaker in the international rededication of 
the ancient Main Synagogue in Sofia, Bul- 
garia, which was accidentally bombed by 
American forces during World War II in 
an action against Nazi forces, 

Sofia’s synagogue is the largest Sephardic 
Synagogue in Europe, followed by synagogues 
in Florence and Amsterdam. 

The June celebration will commemorate 
the 40th Anniversary of the saving of Bul- 
garia’s 50,000 Jews from the Nazi Holocaust 
of World War II and Bulgaria's 1300th anni- 
versary of statehood. 

Weitz, a native of Denver, Colorado, is 
known for his works in Jewish literature. 
He has authored eight books and 20 booklets 
on Jewish and general themes, and more 
than 200 articles. 

Weitz served congregations in Wisconsin, 
Iowa, New Jersey, Arkansas, North Carolina 
and Long Island. 


Currently teaching at Saddleback Col- 
lege’s North Campus and at National Uni- 
versity, San Diego, Weltz directs “Campus on 
a Compass” tours for students wishing to 
Supplement classroom lectures. He has trav- 
eled extensively and has led student tour to 
Europe, Mexico, the Mideast and the West 
Indies. 

Dr. Weitz’ invitation to Bulgaria is the 
basis of a study tour he is currently or- 
ganizing through “Campus on a Compass” of 
seven European capitals, leaving June 7, to 
correspond with the main events in Sofia, 
Bulgaria, with an optional Israel pilgrim- 
age. Also included will be: Britain, Czecho- 
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slovakia, Austria, Hungary, Romania, Yugo- 
Slavia, as well as Bulgaria. 

For more information, call Dr. Weitz at 
National University, 563-0100, or for travel 
information call U.T.S.: (800) 432-7230. 

From the B'nai B'rith Messenger, 
Jan. 3, 1981] 
CANTOR BuLGARIA-BounpD To DEDICATE TEMPLE 

Cantor Isaac Behar of the Sephardic Tem- 
ple Tifereth Israel will participate in the re- 
dedication ceremonies of the old, restored 
Synagogue in Sofia, Bulgaria—the largest 
Sephardic synagogue in Europe. 

Cantor Behar was invited by Bulgarian 
authorities to take part in these unique cere- 
monies commemorating the 40th anniversary 
of the saving of the entire Bulgarian Jewish 
community of 50,000 Jews from the nazi 
Holocaust. These commemorations are part 
of the 1300th anniversary celebrations of 
Bulgaria's statehood in 1981. 

For Behar, a native of Bulgaria, this will be 
the first homecoming since 1946 when he left 
for Romania, He was ordained cantor in the 
synagogue and will play an instrumental part 
in its rededication. The synagogue was 
bombed by American bombers near the end 
of World War II as an action against the Nazi 
forces. 

After leaving Bulgaria, Cantor Behar lived 
in Israel for 12 years. He then moved to Mex- 
ico City where he officiated as cantor and 
choir conductor in Yehuda Halevi Sephardic 
Temple. Behar was conductor of the Olympic 
Games choir in Mexico City and has made 
many television appearances. 

For the past 11 years, Cantor Behar has 
associated with the Sephardic Temple Tif- 
ereth Israel in Los Angeles, and has made his 
mark as a singer, composer and conductor in 
that area. 

Behar will lead a two-week tour, departing 
June 17, 1981, for Bulgaria, Israel and Turkey 
to specifically coincide with Bulgaria’s spe- 
cial events and celebrations. 

For information on Bulgaria’s special 
1300th anniversary events and the saving of 
Bulgaria's Jews, contact Cantor Behar at Tif- 
ereth Israel (213) 475-7311. For information 
call UTS 800-432-7230. 


SENATE EXECUTIVE RESOLUTION 
1—EXECUTIVE RESOLUTION AU- 
THORIZING THE RETURN OF THE 
EAST COAST FISHERY RE- 
SOURCES AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Mr. PERCY, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, reported the following 
original executive resolution: 

S. Ex. Res. 1 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate is directed to return to the President of 
the United States, as requested in his mes- 
sage to the Senate under date of April 21, 
1981, the Agreement Between the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America and 
the Government of Canada on East Coast 
Fishery Resources, signed at Washington on 
March 29, 1979 (Executive V, 96th Cong., Ist 
sess.) . 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED FOR 
PRINTING 

HOSPITAL CARE AND MEDICAL 

SERVICES IN PUERTO RICO AND 

THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 

AMENDMENT NO. 66 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
table.) 

Mr. PRESSLER submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
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the bill (S. 921) to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to extend authority to pro- 
vide contract hospital care and medical 
services in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands, and for other purposes. 

HEALTH HAZARDS AFFECTING VIETNAM VETERANS 


@ Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, during 
Senate consideration of S. 921, the vet- 
erans health care bill, I will offer an 
amendment which I am submitting to- 
day to make mandatory an expanded 
study of health hazards that may be af- 
fecting Vietnam veterans. 

In addition to the herbicide agent 
orange, Vietnam veterans were exposed 
to other potential health detriments such 
as the herbicide agent blue which con- 
tains arsenic, chemicals, and other dan- 
gerous biological agents. 

Although VA studies are currently un- 
derway regarding agent orange, little 
research is being conducted into the ef- 
fects of these other dangerous elements. 

Both the Veterans’ Administration and 
the White House Interagency Work 
Group To Study the Possibly Long Term 
Health Effects of Phenoxy Herbicides 
and Contaminants (IAG) have recom- 
mended that the current agent orange 
epidemiological study be broadened to 
include other possible health problems 
that may be related to Vietnam service. 

I am pleased that the committee- 
reported version of S. 921 broadens this 
study. My amendment, however, goes 
further by specifically requiring study 
of the physiological and psychological 
effects of delayed stress evolving from 
Vietnam service and readjustment there- 
from. 

Post traumatic stress disorders may 
account for some of the symptoms at- 
tributed to agent orange. This is a major 
problem affecting Vietnam veterans 
which requires additional research. 

The amendment which I am proposing 
also requires the administration, concur- 
rently with the epidemiological study, to 
conduct research, testing evaluation and 
literature reviews to determine the po- 
tential toxicological, mutagenic and 
phys‘ological effect of possible health 
hazards affecting Vietnam veterans. 


Additionally, my amendment would 
require research into the processes of 
how health hazards affect humans and 
their reproductive processes. It would 
require the VA to develop a testing and 
screening procedure to detect potential 
health hazards which affect Vietnam 
veterans or which may affect their un- 
born offspring. 


The amendment would requ're the VA 
to recommend and develop treatment 
and therapeutic intervention programs 
in the case of substances found to be 
harmful. 


The cost of this amendment would be 
absorbed within the VA’s medical re- 
search budget and within the research 
budgets of other appropriate Federal 
agencies such as EPA and Health and 
Human Services. 

Mr. President, I urge the support of 
my colleagues for this amendment which 
will help allay the fears of many Vietnam 
veterans and provide important new 
knowledge for the treatment of their 
ailments. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the amendment be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Strike all language from line 22, page 5 
up to and including line 4, page 6, and insert 
in lieu thereof: 

(11) In conducting the study provided for 
by division (i) of this subparagraph, the Ad- 
ministrator shall, as the Administrator deems 
appropriate, expand the scope of such study 
to include research and evaluation of the 
long-term adverse health effects in humans, 
and their natural children, which may result 
from service during the Vietnam era and/or 
readjustment therefrom including, but not 
limited to, exposure to other herbicides, 
chemicals, biological or hallucinogenic 
agents, medications, diseases, environmental 
hazards or conditions, and the psychological 
and physiological effects of delayed psycho- 
logical stress evolving from such service or 
readjustment therefrom.” 

Line 14, page 6, strike the word “may” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “shall”. 

Insert between lines 22 and 23, page 6, 
the following: 

“(C) Concurrent with the carrying out of 
the provisions of (A) and (B), the Admin- 
istrator shall conduct such studies, research, 
testing, evaluation and literature review as is 
necessary and appropriate to determine the 
pharmacokinetics and metabolic pathways, 
potential toxicological, biological, physiologi- 
cal, immunological, mutagenic, carcinogenic 
and/or psychological effects of potential 
health hazards in Vietnam and Vietnam 
era veterans; and means for detecting or 
screening potential health hazards in vet- 
erans and their unborn children, and means 
of treatment or therapeutic intervention. 

Line 23, page 6, redesignate “(C)” as “(D)”. 

Strike line 25, page 6, and insert in lieu 
thereof: “of the literature studies, research, 
testing and evaluation provided for by sub- 
paragraphs (B) and (C), or all three.”.@ 


CONVEYANCE TO THE STATES OF 
CERTAIN LANDS 


AMENDMENT NO. 67 

(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources.) 

Mr. HATCH submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (S. 1245) to provide for the cession 
of and conveyance to the States of fed- 
erally unreserved, unappropriated lands, 
and to establish policy, methods, proce- 
dures, schedules, and criteria for such 
transfers. 

PRESERVATION OF INDIAN TREATY RIGHTS 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, as you 
know, on May 20 of this year, I intro- 
duced the Public Lands Reform Act of 
1981 (S. 1245). Since that time, a number 
of organizations and individuals repre- 
senting American Indian tribes have 
brought to my attention a serious con- 
cern on the part of many native Amer- 
icans: State control of a large portion 
of the western public lands would lead 
to the abrogation of certain treaty rights 
which they currently have on Federal 
lands. While I was mindful of the general 
matter of preserving valid existing rights 
on the lands in the event of State trans- 
fer, I see now that the concerns of the 
tribes are sufficiently grave as to merit 
specific treatment. 

Therefore, I would like to submit at 
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this time an amendment to S. 1245 which, 
if adopted, would provide that explicit 
protection. I would also like the record 
to clearly reflect that the sponsors of 
this measure do not intend its passage 
to be anything but beneficial to all Amer- 
icans, with the possible exception of 
those Interior Department and Agricul- 
ture Department employees whose liveli- 
hoods are directly dependent upon Fed- 
eral ownership and management of the 
lands in question. We will continue to be 
receptive to positive changes in the bill 
which will insure that objective. 

I would like to thank Mr. Walter Mof- 
fett of Kamiah, Idaho, and Mr. Bear- 
head Swaney of St, Ignatius for taking a 
firm hand in educating my staff in the 
realities of Indian interests in nontribal 
lands. Without their efforts this amend- 
ment would not have been possible. 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND MINERAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I would 
like to announce for the information of 
the Senate and the public, changes in 
the scheduling of public hearings before 
the Subcommittee on Energy and Min- 
eral Resources. 

The subcommittee hearing on S. 859, 
to amend the mineral leasing laws of the 
United States to provide for uniform 
treatment of certain receipts under such 
laws, previously scheduled for Thursday, 
June 25, has been rescheduled for 
Wednesday, July 8, beginning at 10 a.m. 
in room 3110 of the Dirksen Senate Of- 
fice Building. 

The subcommittee hearing on S. 
1073, to amend section 21 of the Mineral 
Leasing Act of 1920, previously sched- 
uled for Wednesday, July 8, has been re- 
scheduled for Thursday, June 25, begin- 
ning at 9:30 a.m. in room 3110 of the 
Dirksen Senate Office Building. 


Those wishing to testify or who wish 
to submit written statements for the 
hearing record should write to the Sub- 
committee on Energy and Mineral Re- 
sources, Committee on Energy and Nat- 
ural Resources, room 3104, Dirksen Sen- 
ate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
20510. 


For further information regarding 
these hearings, you may wish to con- 
tact Mr. Roger Sindelar of the subcom- 
mittee staff at 224-4236. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES TO 
MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON SEPARATION OF POWERS 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on the Separation of Powers of 
the Committee on the Judiciary be au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate on Monday, June 15, to dis- 
cuss the human life bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

SPECIAL COMMMITTEE ON AGING 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Special 
Committee on Aging be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
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on Tuesday, June 16 from 2:30 until 
4:30, to consider social security short 
term financial issues. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, is is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON NUCLEAR REGULATION 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Nuclear Regulation of the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate on Tuesday, June 
16 at 2 p.m., to consider mill tailings leg- 
islation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


RUBY LEE PIESTER 


@ Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Ruby Lee Piester, a native Texan and a 
professional social worker, was featured 
recently in People magazine for her 
work as executive director of the coun- 
try's largest combined maternity home 
and adoption agency, the Edna Gladney 
Home in Fort Worth. It is my distinct 
pleasure to ask that this feature article 
from the May 18, 1981, issue of People 
magazine be printed in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

As the article points out, Mrs. Piester 
and her husband, Jim, have devoted 
their lives to helping young women who 
chose adoption as the best plan for the 
baby which is unwanted or unplanned 
in their lives. By working with thousands 
of adoptive parents and pregnant girls 
over 20 years at the Edna Gladney 
Home, Mrs. Piester is convinced that 
open adoption records would be disas- 
trous for adoption because the privacy 
of all those involved is threatened. It 
was because of the open-records provi- 
sion and other harmful provisions pres- 
ent in the proposed Model State Adop- 
tion Act, that Mrs. Piester and other 
adoption leaders across the country de- 
cided to form a national organization to 
promote adoption in a positive manner. 
This organization, the National Com- 
mittee for Adoption, has as its vice pres- 
ident Mrs. Piester. Many of you know of 
my grave concerns with the Model 
Adoption Act proposed by an advisory 
panel to the Department of Health and 
Human Services last year. I continue to 
be concerned that the final Model State 
Adoption Act published by Secretary 
Schweiker is one which promotes adop- 
tion in a positive manner—especially 
for those children in foster care and in- 
stitutions who are free for adoption. 

Mrs. Piester is truly the first lady of 
adoption in Texas. She has been involved 
in child welfare services since her gradu- 
ation from the University of Texas 
School of Social Work, having worked 
for the State Department of Public Wel- 
fare and having served on numerous 
committees at the local, State, and na- 
tional levels. Under Mrs. Piester's 
leadership as the executive director of 
the Edna Gladney Home, client involve- 
ment has been a major focus. The young 
women at the home staff a hotline talk- 
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ing with young women who are faced 
with the crisis of an unwed pregnancy 
and also assist with their ideas for bro- 
chures and other materials used in out- 
reach. Young adoptive parents are or- 
ganized throughout the Nation reaching 
out into public schools, college campuses, 
medical groups, and service groups shar- 
ing the services of the home. An Adult 
Adoptee Association and the National 
Grandparents Association have also been 
formed under Mrs. Piester’s guidance. 

But Mrs. Piester’s community activi- 
ties are much broader than her own 
agency's activities. She promotes the so- 
cial work field—and the positive adop- 
tion option”—in every aspect of her en- 
deavor through radio, television, and the 
printed media not only in Fort Worth 
and throughout the State of Texas, but 
nationally as well. I invite my colleagues 
to read Mrs. Piester’s interview. In a few 
short pages, the real facts about adop- 
tion and high quality services to young, 
unmarried pregnant women are spelled 
out clearly by a Texas lady who has de- 
voted her life to helping people from all 
over the Nation. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

The article follows: 
For RUBY LEE PIESTER, THE FIRST AND LAST 

WORD ON ADOPTION Is “CONFIDENTIAL” 


Ten to one. In some areas of the U.S. that 
is the disproportionate ratio of couples seek- 
ing to adopt children as compared to the 
discouraging small number of babies avail- 
able. So great is the demand from would-be 
parents that some young unwed mothers are 
being offered large sums of money—even a 
four-year college education—to turn over 
their newborn offspring. As if the statistics 
weren’t bad enough, the tight adoption mar- 
ket is being complicated by “right to know” 
advocates, who assert that adoptive children 
should automatically be able to learn the 
identities of their natural parents upon re- 
quest, thus ending the long-standing code 
of adoption confidentiality. 

Few are more concerned about the prob- 
lems of adoption than Ruby Lee Piester. 65, 
executive director for the past 18 years of 
the country’s largest combined maternity 
center and adoption agency, the Edna Glad- 
ney Home in Fort Worth. A foundation-sup- 
ported complex of 13 buildings set in a hand- 
some campus of rolling lawns, the home has 
as many as 145 unwed young women “in 
residence“ at any one time. 

The childless Piester, like her husband, 
James (a retired real estate manager), is an 
opponent of abortion and a firm believer in 
adoption. Her commitment led her to become 
a founding mother of the National Commit- 
tee for Adoption, the nation’s first full-time 
lobby and clearinghouse for adoption issues. 
Earlier this month the NCA held its first 
annual conference in Washington. Shortly 
before, People’s Kent Demeret spoke to 
Plester about her views on the current state 
of adoption in America. 

Is there a crisis in adoption? 

Yes, there is. Though thousands of chil- 
dren are put up for adoption each year, there 
simply aren't enough to meet the demand. 
The gap is widening as contraception and 
abortion whittle down the birthrate. At the 
Gladney Home last year, we had 352 babies 
up for adoption—and some 3,000 applica- 
tions, most of them from childless couples 
RO conceive themselyes. 

at is t 
e he current status of adoption 

Most adoption law is handled at th 
level with a variety of procedures. Borowe 
a new federally recommended code of prac- 
tice called the Model State Adoption Act is 
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being prepared by the Department of Health 
and Human Services. Besides trying to unify 
adoption methods with a set of proposed 
guidelines, the Act aims to spur the lagging 
adoption of older children and those with 
emotional or mental problems. Government 
subsidies would be offered to people who 
balk at adopting problem kids because of 
the high cost of caring for them. 

What objections do you have to the Act? 

One disturbing feature is that it recom- 
mends allowing the natural father to extend 
his veto power over adoption until after the 
child is born, rather than before the birth 
as is generally the case. Our experience is 
that some previously disinterested fathers, 
or their mothers, become anxious to keep a 
baby once it is born, especially if it’s a boy. 
Such a practice can make things difficult 
for a mother favoring adoption. 

How can so-called right-to-know clauses 
endanger the adoption process? 

Such provisions, if they are ever enforced, 
could be disastrous for adoption because 
they threaten the privacy of those involved. 
The average age of the expectant mothers 
who come to Gladney is 17. Mostly, these are 
fine girls from all-American families who 
have had an unfortunate experience, and one 
of the first things they ask about is confi- 
dentiality. They are looking forward to the 
time when they can pick up their lives, get 
married and have more children. They see 
problems ahead if anyone can find out who 
they are. 

And the adoptive parents? 

They are just as concerned. They don't 
want to raise a child and have the natural 
mother or father try to take it away later. 

What if the right to confidentiality is 
taken away? 

More girls will get abortions; perhaps 50 
percent of those who come to Gladney now 
would do so. Also, many girls who do give 
birth will lie about their backgrounds to 
protect themselves, and then we won't get 
the honest information we need to help the 
children. 

What do you now tell adopters and the 
natural parents about each other? 

Everything but their identity. Adoptive 
parents need to know if there is, say, diabetes 
in the natural family. 

How do you answer the argument that 
both parents and child have a “right” to 
know each other's identity? 

I have heard both adoptees and biological 
mothers say that while they appreciate each 
other’s need for contact later in life, they 
would not want the other person to simply 
come to their house one day and ring the 
doorbell. I know of a 60-year-old woman who 
had had an illegitimate child when she was 
young. Now someone has managed to con- 
tact the mother, and she is terribly dis- 
traught by the experience. We've had girls 
at Gladney who have become prominent— 
one went on to be a Miss America, and sev- 
eral others married politicians. They should 
have the right to decide whether or not 
they want to be contacted. 

What if their decision is yes? 


Our new National Committee for Adoption 
has worked out a way of arranging contact 
discreetly, via a third party. Adoptees over 18 
and mothers register with the agency. Then 
they are matched up if they desire, by the 
agency or some central organization. 

If they do make contact, what's the usual 
result? 


It varies. One woman told me that her 
hunt for her mother was beneficial because 
she finally knew her adoptive parents were 
the ones she truly identified with. She ab- 
solutely did not identify with her real par- 
ents, but she had to go through some pain- 
ful experiences to find that out. I also know 
of a woman, who had a baby after being 
raved, and she is terrified that her identity 
will be traced. 
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How do you manage adoptions? 

At Gladney, a mother never meets the 
people adopting her child, but we make cer- 
tain she meets other adoptive parents, to re- 
assure her about the kind of folks who will 
be bringing up her baby. All the applicants 
are carefully screened. We also try to match 
up physical characteristics. It helps a child 
as he grows up being told that he looks 
like his “parents”—even if he is eventually 
told, as he should be, he was adopted. 

What if a woman decides to keep her child 
or abort it? 

At Gladney, we don't press anyone. If they 
opt for an abortion, we have them talk 
to a doctor about how and where it can be 
done. 

And if she opts for adoption? 

Then we contact the natural father. If 
she won't tell us who he is, the courts won't 
allow the adoption. Sometimes, though—in 
rape cases or if the mother has been very 
promiscuous—that requirement can be 
waived. We also don't let the girl sign any- 
thing until at least four days after the baby 
is born. If she still wants adoption, she signs 
the releases and a judge then awards the 
baby to the parents we deem best. But the 
whole process isn't final for another six 
months, during which a follow-up investiga- 
tion is conducted to make sure everything 
is going as it should. 

What are the concerns of the mothers? 

They want their child to have a good 
home and be raised like a natural child. 
They also stress the need for stability—and 
discipline. 

And the adoptive parents? 

They are not as threatened as people might 
think about losing their child’s affections 
when it learns it has been adopted. But they 
are fearful that the child could be taken 
away from them after a few years. They want 
to know exactly how the mother feels about 
giving up the child, and want some assur- 
ance that she won't change her mind. 

What kinds of prospective parents seek 
to adopt? 

They are usually 25 to 35, active church- 
goers, have a suburban home and an an- 
nual income averaging about $25,000, and 
have been trying to start a family of their 
own for many years. Interestingly, we find 
that about 25 percent of them do have a 
natural child within a year after adoption. 

Where is the competition between adop- 
tion and abortion headed? 

Right now, I'd guess that two-thirds of 
unwed pregnant girls never even consider 
adoption. Young people have tended to ac- 
cept abortion as the current thing. But now, 
with all the debating on abortion, we see a 
trend away from it, especially among col- 
lege girls. If the new law leaves confiden- 
tiality intact, more people will turn to adop- 
tion agencies. Then the number of adovtable 
babies will become more in line with the 
number of good homes available to put 
them in. 


ELIMINATION OF STRIKER PARTIC- 
IPATION IN FOOD STAMP PRO- 
GRAM 


© Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, while I 
voted yesterday for final passage of the 
food stamp bill, I am nevertheless deeply 
disturbed over the committee decision to 
bar a household from qualifying for 
food stamps or receiving increased bene- 
fits due to the participation of a house- 
hold member in a strike. 

I see no cause for such action. The 
change is wholly unnecessary and above 
all unfair. 

Under current law, strikers must meet 
every eligibility requirement, including 
the income and assets tests and they 
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must seek and accept work in order to 
be eligible for food stamps, the same as 
any other recipient. If a household has 
liquid assets of $1,500 it is ineligible for 
the program—strike benefits are counted 
toward this $1,500 limit. Studies show 
that the vast majority of strikers do 
not receive food stamps. GAO has re- 
viewed five recent time periods for which 
data on the participation of strikers in 
food stamps is available. In four of these 
periods, GAO found that 89 to 96 per- 
cent of all strikers did not receive food 
stamps. In the fifth period, which con- 
cluded with the 1978 coal strike, GAO 
found that 64 percent of all strikers did 
not participate in the food stamp pro- 
gram. 


Mr. President, those members of the 
committee who supported this change in 
current law failed to recognized that 
workers are taxpayers. The benefits of 
tax-supported programs should not be 
denied them. Mr. President, there is a 
clear inconsistency here in the treat- 
ment of the parties involved in worker 
disputes. 

The posture of neutrality certainly 
does not exist when comparing the com- 
mittee’s action with that of current tax 
laws. Businesses may claim net losses 
incurred during a strike not only for one 
tax year, but back 3 years and forward 
5 years. This insures maximum tax 
deductibility for strike losses. Addi- 
tionally, during a strike, a company can 
continue to take advantage of other in- 
come supporting provisions available to 
business such as depreciation allow- 
ances, government information and re- 
search, and other investment incentive 
programs. 

Elimination of striker particiration 
in the food stamp program will pose 
hardship for the poorest of the strikers. 
In many instances a striker may be out 
of work against his own personal wishes. 
The decision to strike is not made by 
an individual worker. The law compels 
a vote before a strike can be held, and 
the will of the majority prevails. There 
is no way of knowing which persons may 
or may not have voted to strike because 
the law also compels that the vote be by 
secret ballot. So, the committee chooses 
to penalize even those who voted against 
a strike, along with each of the mem- 
bers of that family. 

Mr. President, the labor laws of this 
country protect the right to strike. Those 
workers who choose to exercise this right 
should not be singled out for denial of 
food stamp benefits if they otherwise 
qualify under the Act and program reg- 
ulations. 

Mr. President, I see absolutely no justi- 
fication for the change proposed by the 
committee. 


STATUS REPORT ON THE BUDGET 


Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit to the Senate a status report on the 
budget for fiscal year 1981 pursuant to 
section 311 of the Congressional Budget 
Act. Since my last report the Congress 
has cleared for the President’s signature 
H.R. 3512, the 1981 supplemental ap- 
propriation and rescission bill. 
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REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE U.S. SENATE FROM 
THE COMMITTEE ON THE BUDGET—STATUS OF THE FISCAL 
YEAR 1981 CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET ADOPTED IN H. CON. 
RES. 115 


REFLECTING COMPLETED ACTION AS OF JUNE 10, 1981 


{In millions of dollars} 


Budget 


au- 
thority Outlays Revenues 


Revised 2d Budget Resolution 


17,500 661, 350 
715,178 661, 065 


2, 322 285 


603, 300 
611, 900 


8, 600 


Amount remaining 


BUDGET AUTHORITY 

Any measure providing budget or entitle- 
ment authority which is not included in the 
current level estimate and which exceeds 
$2,322 million for fiscal year 1981, if adopted 
and enacted, would cause the appropriate 
level of budget authority for that year as 
set forth in H. Con. Res. 115 to be exceeded. 

OUTLAYS 

Any measure providing budget or entitle- 
ment authority which is not included in the 
current level estimate and which would re- 
sult in outlays exceeding $285 million for 
fiscal year 1981, if adopted and enacted, 
would cause the appropriate level of outlays 
for that year as set forth in H. Con. Res, 115 
to be exceeded. 

REVENUES 

Any measure that would result in revenue 
loss exceeding $8,600 million for fiscal year 
1981, if adopted and enacted, would cause 
revenues to be less than the appropriate level 
for that year as set forth in H. Con. Res. 115.0 


PRELIMINARY NOTIFICATION PRO- 
POSED ARMS SALES 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, section 
36(b) of the Arms Export Control Act 
requires that Congress receive advance 
notification of proposed arms sales un- 
der that act in excess of $25 million, or 
in the case of major defense equipment 
as defined in the act, those in excess of 
$7 million. Upon receipt of such notifi- 
cation, the Congress has 30 calendar days 
during which the sale may be prohibited 
by means of a concurrent resolution. The 
provision stipulates that, in the Senate, 
the notification of proposed sales shall 
be sent to the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 


Pursuant to an informal understand- 
ing, the Department of Defense has 
agreed to provide the committee with a 
preliminary notification 20 days before 
transmittal of the official notification. 
The official notification will be printed 
in the Recorp in accordance with pre- 
vious practice. 


I wish to inform Members of the Sen- 
ate that two such notifications were re- 
ceived on June 1, 1981. 


Interested Senators may inquire as 
to thé details of these preliminary noti- 
fications at the offices of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, room 4229 Dirk- 
sen Building. 

The notifications follow: 

DEFENSE SECURITY ASSISTANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., June 1, 1981. 

Dr. HANS BINNENDIJK, 

Professional Staff Member, Committee on 
Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dran Dr. BINNENDIJK: By letter dated 
18 February 1976, the Director, Defense Se- 
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curity Assistance Agency, indicated that you 
would be advised of possible transmittals to 
Congress of information as required by Sec- 
tion 36(b) of the Arms Export Control Act. 
At the instruction of the Department of 
State, I wish to provide the following ad- 
vance notification. 

The Department of State is considering an 
offer to a Northeast Asian country tenta- 
tively estimated to cost in excess of $25 
million. 

Sincerely, 
ERICH F, VON MARBOD, 
Acting Director. 
DEFENSE SECURITY ASSISTANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., June 1, 1981. 
Dr. HANS BINNENDIJK, 


Professional Staff Member, Committee on 
Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear DR. BINNENDIJK: By letter dated 
18 February 1976, the Director, Defense Se- 
curity Assistance Agency, indicated that you 
would be advised of possible transmittals to 
Congress of information as required by Sec- 
tion 36(b) of the Arms Export Control Act. 
At the instruction of the Department of 
State, I wish to provide the following ad- 
vance notification. 

The Department of State is considering an 
offer to a Northeast Asian cduntry tenta- 
tively estimated to cost in excess of $25 
million. 

Sincerely, 
ERICH F, VON MARBOD, 
Acting Director. 


POWER, POLITICS, AND A SENSE OF 
HISTORY 


Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I com- 
mend to the attention of my colleagues 
the May 23 baccalaurate address of A. 
Bartlett Giamatti, president of Yale 
University, to the Yale class of 1981. Mr. 
Giamatti’s impassioned call for citizen 
participation in the political process is 
compelling, as is his insistence that “high 
idealism” represents the essence of our 
democratic society. I respectfully urge 
my colleagues to consider the thought- 
ful conclusions of Mr. Giamatti’s ad- 
dress, which apply to all Americans as 
well as to young adults. Therefore, Mr. 
President, I ask that the baccalaurate 
address of A. Bartlett Giamatti be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 


The address is as follows: 
POWER, POLITICS AND A SENSE OF HISTORY 


One of our most sensible commentators 
on education and society recently published 
a brief piece which was deeply disturbing 
for what it said, yet again, about America's 
confusion about ideas and power and the 
power of ideas in our national life. Briefly, 
this commentator, dismayed because Pro- 
fessor James Coleman had authored a report 
holding “that private high schools seemed 
to provide a better education than public 
ones,” went to considerable lengths to chide 
social scientists for having or wishing to 
have an impact on the course and conduct 
of national life. Thinking about society is 
splendid, it seemed to be said, as long as the 
thinkers remain uninvolved in public policy 
and its creation. “Sociology gains in prestige 
and value when it keeps its distance from 
the political battles of the day” (New York 
Times, May 11, 1981, The Editorial Note- 
book). 


Presumably, politicians, who fight the 
battles of the day, fight them better when 
they do not have the benefit of thinking. 
Why thoughtful people have chosen to join 
the gang on the crowded anti-social science 
bandwagon is a question I cannot answer. 
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Most disturbing to me is the idea that “If 
those who wield political power are to make 
use of sociological studies—and they should 
the research should be neutral both in fact 
and appearance.” I believe our commenta- 
tor wants research that is nonpartisan, as 
do I. If he wants, however, social science 
research that is encouraged to believe itself 
free of values and disconnected from the 
world it studies, then he wants soulless, 
“academic” theorizing that will be of no use 
to anyone. 

To wish a world where ideas are “value 
free,” freeze-dried commodities, and political 
power is necessarily unconnected with re- 
flection or analysis about society, is to wish 
for more of what we have at a time when we 
need much less of it. Our problem as a society 
is that we have fostered disconnectedness; 
we have created a false and falsifying sepa- 
rateness between social research and policy 
making, thinking and politics, ideas and 
power. At some point we became unmoored 
from that fundamental Western concept of a 
society where the leader and the system he 
energizes were meant to blend thought and 
action, ideas with force and forceful ethical 
behavior. Read Plato's Statesman, where the 
leader fosters education and education fur- 
thers the weaving of the web of the state, 
meshing as in a tapestry the various types 
of citizens; read Cicero's Republic, where the 
state is a harmonious orchestra, blending like 
musical tones the various classes, a concord 
aided by an idea of justice; read these, and 
whatever you think of them, you will not find 
a vision of a state where ideas and power can 
be distinct, where the power of ideas could 
ever be unconnected to a forceful public 
good. 

I speak today to you, whose education has 
been for the purpose of directing ideas to a 
life of leadership and service to others; whose 
education has been to urge you to see and 
feel and think about the connectedness 
among things and how that connectedness 
must be fostered so that civilization is sus- 
tained. In speaking to you, I take as my 
theme power and a sense of history in our 
public life. What concerns me most today is 
the way we have disconnected ideas from 
power in America and created for ourselves 
thoughtful citizens who disdain politics and 
politicians when more than ever we need to 
value politics and what politicians do; when 
more than ever we need to recognize that the 
calling to public life is one of the highest 
callings a society can make. We need to rec- 
ognize that if we do not summon and send 
forth from ourselves a few of the highest 
quality to lead, the many cannot hold to- 
gether in civility and dignity. 

If a society assumes its politicians are 
venal, stupid or self-serving, it will attract 
to its public life as an ongoing self-fulfilling 
prophecy the greedy, the knavish and the 
dim. If, as I will argue later, a culture like 
ours has wrongly persuaded itself that power 
is really mere force, and the use of power 
in its public or private life simply the exercise 
of force, then that culture will attract to 
leadership those who misunderstand power 
and who therefore cannot possibly use it 
correctly or well. How power is conceived in 
a society has the most to do with deter- 
mining who is attracted to positions of 
power. A healthy society must never wish to 
have as its public servants people who only 
hunger to be in public life, who, thinking 
power is a natural force, believe they will be- 
come immortal if they can tap into its sheer, 
natural flow. The best way to avoid such 
people is to avoid such an idea of power. 

Far better to think historically, to remem- 
ber the lessons of the past. Thus, far better 
to conceive of power as consisting in part of 
the knowledge of when not to use all the 
power you have. Far better to be one who 
knows that if you reserve the power not to 
use all your power, you will lead others far 
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more successfully and well, for to restrain 
power is in effect to share it. To share power 
iS LO ìe power to those who do not have it. 
Whoever knows how to restrain and eec- 
vive.y re.ease power finds, if he is skilled and 
£00da, that power flows pack to him. Power 
uows back to such a leader because from the 
snaring of power comes stability in a society, 
and scability is finally what humankind 
aches for, a stability that is just and equita- 
bie and humane. 

Oa the other hand, those who think of 
power as simple force to be unleashed, force 
of personality, force of followers, force of 
might, force with no historical roots and 
no sens? of consequence, invariably find that 
they exhaust their power, or are exhausted 
by it; they find that they only call forth their 
opposites and that then society inevitably 
swings, sickeningly, back and forth among 
those thoughtless enough to consume power 
because they will not share, and thus re- 
plenish, it. Under such leaders, the body 
politic suffers seizures but it never achieves 
stability. No one wins. 

This layman’s view of how power in a de- 
mocracy ought to be construed depends for 
its efficacy upon those who are attracted to 
public life; it requires those who are im- 
pelled by talent for connectedness rather 
than by ambition for aggrandized private 
pleasure; its efficacy depends upon politicians 
who view the act of governing not as the 
exercise of sheer pressure, but as the asser- 
tion of compelling principle. I believe that 
we have a number of such people serving at 
the local and national level, and that we do 
not appreciate them as we should. I also be- 
lieve we ought to be concerned by the spec- 
tacle of so many experienced and able elect- 
ed officials, at all levels, retiring from public 
service because they will no longer put up 
with the casual unappreciation by the very 
people who elected them or with the gnaw- 
ing of special-interest groups or with the 
constant high whine emitted by the herds 
of lobbyists. Finally, we must recognize that 
we have been so disdainful of or inattentive 
to our political system that it is increasingly 
difficult to find candidates who assume the 
need for any measure of professionalism as 
a prerequisite for public service. 


By professionalism in politics I mean that 
one should serve an apprenticeship in how 
to serve, that women and men be encouraged 
and trained in how to be responsive in a 
democracy as well as responsible for demo- 
cratic values. Increasingly we elect, on the 
basis of powerful advertising campaigns, 
people who do not know how to do anything 
for anybody, whether it is having a street 
light installed or protecting a citizen against 
loss of liberty. Increasingly we elect people 
who are governed by their staffs, whom no 
one elected. By professionalism, I mean we 
must find people who know how and when 
to subordinate personal obsession to the 
wishes or will of those they represent, wishes 
or will those politicians comprehend by re- 
turning to where they came from to talk to 
the people, not by counting editorials or by 
reading polls. People with professionalism 
believe politics is an ancient art, not a nec- 
essary trial in the world for secular saints 
nor a new game to be played after the rigors 
of making money are over. Professionalism 
in public life would never assume that you 
educate the citizenry to its needs by assert- 
ing over and over again that government is 
best done by dismantling the structures and 
purposes of government. 


While it pleases some to repeat that poli- 
tics is the art of the possible. I prefer to 
think that politicians must have the ca- 
pacity for the impossible—for knowing in 
which direction their moral compass points 
and for being supple enough to persuade 
others of the moral rightness of the course 
they have set. They must be those who have 
a clear sense of how complex life is and be 
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willing to make choices they can then con- 
vince other thinking people are the correct 
decisions. We are afflicted now, and have 
been for some time, with solo operators for 
whom nothing is complex, because nothing 
is connected to anything else; who believe 
the function of government is to impose 
moralistic schemes rather than to forge com- 
plex consensuses, and who treat government 
as an impediment to mandating purity rather 
than as a means of connecting, and negoti- 
ating among, legitimate needs and achiey- 
ing a practical, equitable balance. 

I am disheartened that for at least a 
decade we have been told by our shepherds 
that government or the other shepherds are 
the “enemy.” Government is not the enemy, 
and neither are the people who elect govern- 
ments. If we elect those who play on the 
forces that divide us, who play to our fears, 
we court a tradegy we may not be able to 
contain. And if we continue to elect those 
who denigrate what they pursue, who insist 
they are outsiders as they claw their way 
to the inside, we ought to ask if it is in our 
common interest to buy any more snake 
oil. 

1. 


Where did it all start in our culture, this 
worship of power as force, this contempt 
for restraining or complex connections, and 
the consequent devaluation of political life? 
I am not really sure but I choose to specu- 
late it began in the middle of the last 
century, as America was collapsing into 
and struggling out of the ruins of the Civil 
War. I think it began with those who were 
positioned to bypass the Founders and to 
summon up the original strength of puritan 
America and to hurl that strength, naked, 
squalling as if newborn, into the gathering 
darkness. I believe it began with prophets of 
the secular religion that was the new Amer- 
ica, like Emerson. In 1860, Emerson pub- 
lished his essay Power“ in The Conduct 
of Life. 

In the dark pages of that powerful medita- 
tion on power, on the eve of the War, Emer- 
son amply refiects a view of politics and poli- 
ticlans that is disdainful of the hurly-burly, 
the compromising and the dirtiness of it all. 
But Emerson makes it clear that he does not 
share those fastidious views. Those views, he 
says, are only held by the “timid man"; by 
the “churchmen and men of refinement,” 
implicitly effete and bookish. Emerson was 
not for them. He was for the man who is 
strong, healthy, unfettered, the man who 
knows that nothing is got for nothing and 
who will stop at nothing to put himself in 
touch with events and their force. He is 
willing to say, because he believes it, that 
“Society is a troop of thinkers, and the best 
heads among them take the best places,” but 
the metaphor of the mounted squadron, with 
the best jostling to the fore, means that 
this is a special kind of thinker. 

He is, as the immediately preceding sen- 
tence says, one who knows “There is always 
room for a man of force, and he makes room 
for many.” The “thinkers” Emerson really 
admires are those with “coarse energy,—the 
bruisers, who have run the gauntlet of cau- 
cus and tavern through the county or the 
state.— the politicians who despite their 
vices have “the good-nature of strength and 
courage.” And what do the political bruisers 
know? They know what Emerson knows: the 
key to all ages is—Imbecility; imbecility in 
the vast majority of men at all times, and 
even in heroes in all but certain eminent mo- 
ments; victims of gravity, custom, and fear. 
This gives force to the strong—that the mul- 
titude have no habit of self-reliance or origi- 
nal action. 

With extraordinary literary skills at a cru- 
cial moment in our nation's life, it is Emer- 
son who freed our politics and our politicians 
from any sense of restraint by extolling self- 
generated, unaffiliated power as the best foot 
to place in the small of the back of the man 
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in front of you and who promoted shoving as 
the highest calling abolitionist, moral New 
England could conceive. 

Emerson was a potent figure in his time, 
and his influence in our culture is powerful 
to this day. You do not have to read the 
prophet to realize his ideas are all around 
us. Strangely enough, he lives in the popular 
imagination as the Lover of Nature, a sweet, 
sentimental, Yankee Kahlil Gibran. In fact, 
Emerson is as sweet as barbed wire, and his 
sentimentality as accommodating as a brick. 
There might have been no lasting harm in all 
this, no lasting harm in his hymns to the 
strong and to a strength deriving from a 
frenzied harmony with the higher laws of 
Nature; no great harm. though enough, from 
his wishing for a politics where energy, will 
and ferocious concentration were the royal 
roads to success; no real danger from his 
worship of “self-reliance and original ac- 
tion,” except that, like all implacable saviors, 
Emerson knew where his people were most 
insecure and where he could best make his 
balm as indispensible as blood. His ever- 
lasting harm comes because he knew Ameri- 
cans would forever feel themselves colonists 
and thus forever feel themselves derived, or 
secondhand. And so his greatest contribution 
to our culture, and greatest disservice, lies 
in the assurances with which in subtle and 
obvious ways he justified jettisoning history. 

Emerson found in our independent char- 
acter, xenophobia, and he made it into a 
gospel. He managed to persuade generations 
that custom was a crutch, not a means of 
continuity; he assured everyman that he 
was his own pure source, and that every 
native strain in his character was a link 
with Higher Nature. He wished to sever 
America from Europe, and American culture 
and scholarship and politics from whatever 
humankind had fashioned before. And he 
thought he had done something good. 

The result is that he infected American 
culture with a scorn of the past. The result 
is he encouraged America to shake loose from 
any constraint on our strength and then to 
call the resulting power miraculous because 
it had no moorings. Thus, to Emerson I be- 
lieve we owe our worship of a politics which 
wishes for originality in all things: for a 
society in its origins pure, for solutions that 
are wondrously complete, for politicians 
whose sheer unthinking vigor will cleanse us 
forever. To Emerson we owe that spirit of 
puritan America that has survived to today, 
the smug, abstract moralism that is dis- 
trustful of any accommodation, that is al- 
ways certain of its righteousness because it 
is merely self-regarding, that is scornful of 
any flexibility of spirit because it has never 
looked over its shoulder. 

Emerson and those who followed him li- 
censed that unstable strain in us that would 
have us begin all over again every morning, 
every morning to discover evil again in order 
every morning to focus the will in order 
to shove our way to noontime; that naive 
energy that legisimizes those gusts of mor- 
alistic frenzy masquerading as high principle 
that periodically seize us by the throat and 
that, while always comfortable with nostal- 
gia, are never truly attentive to history. 
Emerson licensed our violent swings from 
extreme to extreme by insisting that what- 
ever willful impulse sat in the throne of 
the heart, holds legitimate sway. In another 
creed, his self-reliance would be the sin of 
pride. 

Rootless save for immersion in the rich 
soil of the endlessly admiring self, glowing 
with animal energy, completely devoid of 
any sense of our common past, a new tech- 
nocrat of force, Emerson’s figure of power 
formed more than the nineteenth and much 
of the twentieth centuries’ view of the poli- 
tician. It formed what became an acceptable 
public personality, and that view of power 
and its uses is still with us; and it still calls 
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forth reactions to itself as extreme as it is. 
That is why I lay at Emerson's cottage door 
the encouragement to instability that is one 
of America’s real afflictions. 

Emerson's views are those of a brazen 
adolescent and we ought to be rid of them. 
The maturing of America will occur when 
we have absorbed, not rejected, our past, our 
past as various peoples from diverse cultures, 
not simply as entrepreneurs of the soul. We 
will mature fully when we require sense of 
history in those who lead up and reject 
those originals who believe, in whatever walk 
of life, that each of us is created afresh 
solely for the purpose of baying at every 
new, pure moon. The maturing of our pol- 
itics, which is to say the fashioning of our 
national life as a work of art, will come 
when stability of society, not originality of 
action, is our goal. 

To assume that civility, not success in 
forcing new purities, is the proper end of 
politics will begin to rid this country of the 
extraordinary savagery of spirit that is now 
abroad: the resentment at the advancement 
of others, the bitterness that begrudges 
everyone else everything, the increasing and 
deeply dangerous polarization of the races, 
the pustular eruptions of sexism, racism and 
of anti-Semitism whose stench now fills the 
air. These are all signs that some now feel 
licensed to shove again the less numerous, 
the weaker, the new, the exotic, the foreign. 
I smell that spirit in the air and read it in 
the papers, I see it in the mail I get, I read 
it spray painted on walls, I hear it in the 
jokes people tell, and it is imperative that 
all of us condemn and exorcise that spirit- 

We must civilly but absolutely clearly 
reject a spirit that instinctively turns to 
boycott, instead of tough, reasoned debate, 
to express its disagreement. We must publicly 
reject the movement that once again cries 
to ban books in libraries. We must insist on 
law, not on rule by decree; we must insist 
that the principles of the Constitution be 
applied through the courts and resist the 
desire that the Constitution be endlessly 
amended. We must never lose sight of the 
need for a balanced, pluralistic society, where 
ideas compete and principles are adjudged 
by legislative processes and judicial forums. 
If the day is won by the neo-Puritans 
through those means, so be it. But those 
who simply, arrogantly assert that their 
morality is in the majority should not expect 
others who simply do not believe it to stand 
mute. A civil society can be shattered by the 
kind of coercion that now seeks to become 
commonplace. 

These tensions and many others are the 
stuff of our local and national public life, 
and these tensions must be managed by our 
politicians and by the rest of us. We should 
honor those who are willing to confront these 
tensions and we must insist that they and 
we do not acquiesce to their divisive force. 
We must encourage a regard for those who 
manage our public needs and desires and if 
we do not find that regard justified, then 
we must find and encourage those in whom 
we can believe and who are worthy of our 
trust. We must insist that the goal of our 
politics is not punishment of some group or 
tendency, but healing, a healing of the 
wounds that the world will always inflict on 
us all; we must remember and insist that our 
leaders know that exclusion was never the 
purpose of our country’s dream. We must 
remember America was not founded to cre- 
ate exiles. 

Ladies and Gentlemen of the Class of 1981: 
America’s founders intended that we man- 
age, by an act of the will, competing as well 
as complementary freedoms, in the interests 
of forging a civil state and a free, generous 
people. That is not impossibly high idealism 
and we cannot let our public life fall to 
disconnected fragments by scorning its call, 
or by ignoring its imperatives. High idealism 
is America’s most practical and durable 
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product, our best native handicraft. Those 
who founded this Republic knew that and 
it is the obligation of our political leaders 
and of the rest of us who elect them to re- 
member it too. It is our obligation to re- 
member that the promise of our history lives 
in each of us a sacred trust. What a grand 
and precious gift, that legacy of competing 
freedoms all urging us to liberality of spirit 
and a decent public order. Women and men 
of Yale, as you lead, let that high idealism 
which is America's essence lead you. 


PROPOSED ARMS SALES 


@ Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, section 
36(b) of the Arms Export Control Act 
requires that Congress receive advance 
notification of proposed arms sales 
under that act in excess of $25 million 
or, in the case of major defense equip- 
ment as defined in the act, those in ex- 
cess of $7 million. Upon such notifica- 
tion, the Congress has 30 calendar days 
during which the sale may be prohibited 
by means of a concurrent resolution. 
The provision stipulates that, in the Sen- 
ate, the notification of a proposed sale 
shall be sent to the chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

In keeping with my intention to see 
that such information is available to the 
full Senate, I submit for the Recorp at 
this point the notifications which have 
been received. 

The notifications follow: 


DEFENSE SECURITY ASSISTANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., June 1, 1981. 
Hon. CHARLES H. PERCY, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to the re- 
porting requirements of Section 36(b) of 
the Arms Export Control Act, we are for- 
warding herewith Transmittal No. 81-49 and 
under separate cover the classified annex 
thereto. This Transmittal concerns the De- 
partment of the Army's proposed Letter of 
Offer to Jordan for defense articles and serv- 
ices estimated to cost $60 million. Shortly 
after this letter is delivered to your Office, 
we plan to notify the news media of the un- 
classified portion of this Transmittal. 

Sincerely, 
ERICH F. VON MARBOD, 
Acting Director. 


[Transmittal No. 81-49] 
NOTICE oF PROPOSED ISSUANCE OF LETTER OF 
Orrer. PURSUANT TO SECTION 36(b) OF THE 
ARMI Export CONTROL ACT 


(1) Prospective Purchaser: Jordan 
(ii) Total Estimated Value: 


[In millions] 
Major Defense Equipment * 


* As included in the U.S. Munitions List, a 
part of the International Traffic in Arms 
Regulations (ITAR). 


(lii) Description of Articles or Services Of- 
fered: Four AN/TPQ-36 mortar locating 
radars with support equipment. 

(iv). Military Department: Army (VCT). 

(v) Sales Commission, Fee, etc. Paid, Of- 
fered or Agreed to be Paid: None. 

(vi) Sensitivity of Technology Contained 
in the Defense Articles or Defense Services 
Proposed to be Sold: See Annex under sep- 
arate cover. 

(vil) Section 28 Report: Included in re- 
port for quarter ending 31 March 1981. 

(viii) Date Report Delivered to Congress: 
June 1, 1981. 
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Polier JUSTIFICATION 


JORDAN—ARTILLERY AND MORTAR LOCATING 
RADARS 


The Government of Jordan (GOJ) has re- 
quested the purchase of four AN/TPQ-36 
mortar locating radars and four AN/TPQ-37 
artillery locating radars with support equip- 
ment at an estimated cost of $60 million. 

The sale will further U.S. foreign policy 
objectives by assisting a friendly country to 
deter hostilities and defend itself in a region 
where it is vital to U.S. interests to reduce 
the probability of open conflict and to pro- 
mote peace and stability, The sale will assist 
the GOJ in meeting its legitimate defense 
requirements and reaffirm to the Jordanian 
military and political leadership that the 
United States is responsive to the priority 
modernization objectives of the Jordanian 
Armed Forces. This modernization effort is 
consistent with U.S. views on Jordanian secu- 
rity needs, the regional military balance, 
and long-range peace and stability in the 
region, 

The sale of the radars will provide Jordan 
an automated capability for locating mor- 
tars, short-range artillery, and high-angle 
fire weapons firing from multiple positions. 
The Jordanian Armed Forces will require 
training and logistical support for these 
weapon systems. The sale of the AN/TPQ-36 
and AN/TPQ-37 radars will assist the Jor- 
danian Armed Forces to offset in part the 
substantial artillery advantages held by 
neighboring countries. 

The sale of this equipment and support 
will not affect the basic military balance in 
tho region. 

The prime contractor will be the Hughes 
Aircraft Corporation of Fullerton, California. 

Implementation of this sale will require 
the assignment of four additional U.S. Gov- 
ernment personnel to Jordan for approxi- 
mately three weeks. 

There will be no adverse impact on U.S. 
defense readiness as a result of this sale. 


DEFENSE SECURITY ASSISTANCE AGENCY, 


Washington, D.C., June 1, 1981. 
Hon. CHARLES H. Percy, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to the re- 
porting requirements of Section 36(b) of 
the Arms Export Control Act, we are for- 
warding herewith Transmittal No. 81-51, 
concerning the Department of the Navy's 
proposed Letter of Offer to Saudi Arabia for 
defense services estimated to cost $66 million. 
Shortly after this letter is delivered to your 
office, we plan to notify the news media. 

Sincerely, 
ERICH F, VON MARBOD, 
Acting Director. 


[Transmittal No. 81-51] 


NOTICE OF PROPOSED ISSUANCE OF LETTER OF 
OFFER PURSUANT TO SECTION 36(b) OF THE 
ARMS EXPORT CONTROL ACT 


(i) Prospective Purchaser: Saudi Arabia. 
(i1) Total Estimated Value: 


[In millions] 


Major Defense Equipment* 
Other 


*As included in the U.S. Munitions List, a 
part of the International Traffic in Arms 
Regulations (ITAR). 


(ili) Description of Articles or Services 
Offered: Propulsion Engineering Training 
and in-country support for the U.S. Navy 
Chief of Naval Education and Training rep- 
resentatives for the Saudi Naval Expansion 
Program. 
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(iv) Military Department: 
Amendment 1). 

(v) Sales Commission, Fee, etc. 
Offered or Agreed to be Paid: None. 

(vi) Sensitivity of Technology Contained 
in the Defense Articles or Defense Services 
Proposed to be Sold: None. 

(vil) Section 28 Report: Included in re- 
port for quarter ending 31 March 1981. 

(vili) Date Report Delivered to Congress: 
June 1, 1981. 


Navy (LAP, 


Paid, 


POLICY JUSTIFICATION 


SAUDI ARABIA— PROPULSION ENGINEERING TRAIN- 
ING AND TECHNICAL TRAINING SUPPORT SERV- 
ICES 


The Government of Saudi Arabia has 
requested amendment of an existing foreign 
military sales agreement to provide Propul- 
sion Engineering Training tħrough May 1985, 
and to provide continued support for the 
U.S. Navy Chief of Naval Education and 
Training technical representatives in Saudi 
Arabia through May 1985 at an estimated 
cost of $66 million. Approval of this request 
will increase the cost of this sales agreement 
to $196 million. 


This sale is consistent with the stated U.S. 
policy of assisting friendly nations to provide 
for their own self-defense by allowing the 
transfer of reasonable amounts of defense 
articles and services. It will demonstrate 
the continuing willingness of the United 
States to support the Saudi Arabian effort 
to improve the security of the country 
through modernization of Royal Saudi Naval 
Forces (RSNF). Enhancement of defensive 
capabilities of Saudi Arabia in a regional con- 
text will also contribute to overall Middle 
East stability. 


Saudi Arabia is in the process of enlarg- 
ing and improving its naval assets and oper- 
ations through its Saudi Naval Expansion 
Program (SNEP) with the United States. 
This program started in 1972 and is sched- 
uled to be completed in the mid-1980's. The 
SNEP includes the purchase of 29 ships and 
craft, shore facilities, equipment, and train- 
ing. This purchase will provide for the train- 
ing of RSNF personnel to insure the RSNF 
has the requisite numbers of trained per- 
sonnel to operate and maintain the propul- 
sion systems on the ships purchased from 
the United States. 

The sale of this training and support 
services will not affect the basic military 
balance in this region. 

The prime contractor will be Northrop 
Services, Incorporated of San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. 


Implementation of this sale will require 
the assignment of two additional contractor 
personnel to Saudi Arabia. 

There will be no adverse impact on U.S. 
defense readiness as a result of this sale. 


DEFENSE SECURITY 
ASSISTANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., June 1, 1981. 
Hon. CHARLES H. Percy, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to the re- 
porting requirements of Section 36(b) of 
the Arms Export Control Act, we are for- 
warding herewith Transmittal No. 81-52, con- 
cerning the Department of the Air Force's 
proposed Letter of Offer to Oman for defense 
articles and services estimated to cost $17 
million. Shortly after this letter is delivered 
to your office, we plan to notify the news 
media. 

Sincerely, 
ERICH F. VON MARBOD, 
Acting Director. 


June 11, 1981 


[Transmittal No. 81-52] 

NOTICE OF PROPOSED ISSUANCE OF LETTER OF 
OFFER PURSUANT TO SECTION 36(b) OF THE 
ARMS Export CONTROL ACT 
(1) Prospective Purchaser: 
(ii) Total Estimated Value: 

[In millions] 


Major defense equipment* 
Other 


Oman. 


*As included in the U.S. Munitions List, 
& part of the International Traffic in Arms 
Regulations (ITAR). 


(iii) Description of Articles or Services 
Offered: One C-130H aircraft with support 
for two years and training. 

(iv) Military Department: 
(SBA). 

(v) Sales Commission, Fee, etc. Paid, Of- 
fered or Agreed to be Paid: None. 

(vi) Sensitivity of Technology Contained 
in the Defense Articles or Defense Services 
Proposed to be Sold: None. 

(vii) Section 28 Report: Included in re- 
port for quarter ending 31 March 1981, 

(vill) Date Report Delivered to Congress: 
June 1, 1981. 


Air Force 


POLICY JUSTIFICATION 
OMAN—C-130H AIRCRAFT 


The Government of Oman has requested 
the purchase of one C-130H cargo aircraft 
with support for two years and training at 
an estimated cost of $17 million. 

This sale is consistent with the stated U.S. 
policy of assisting other nations to provide 
for their own self-defense by allowing the 
transfer of reasonable amounts of defense 
articles and services. Oman's strategic loca- 
tion at the entrance to the Persian Gulf 
closely links the national interests of Oman 
and the U.S. Along with the formal Access 
Agreement signed by the Governments of 
Oman and the United States in June 1980, 
this sale of a C-130H aircraft will enhance 
our country-to-country relationship. 

This sale is designed to assist the Omani 
Air Force in modernizing and increasing its 
transport aircraft capability for the rapid 
movement of troops and military equipment 
within Oman and the resupply of ground 
forces. The sale of the C-130H aircraft does 
not introduce a new military capability into 
the region. 

The sale of this equipment and support 
will not affect the basic military balance in 
the region. 


The prime contractor will be the Lock- 
heed Corporation of Marietta, Georgia. 


Implementation of this sale will require 
the assignment of four additional U.S. Gov- 
ernment and two contractor personnel for a 
minimum of one year. 

There will be no adverse impact on U.S. 
defense readiness as a result of this sale. 


DEFENSE SECURITY ASSISTANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., May 29, 1981. 
Hon, CHARLES H. PERCY, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to the re- 
porting requirements of Section 36(b) of the 
Arms Export Control Act, we are forwarding 
herewith Transmittal No. 81-53, concerning 
the Department of the Army’s proposed Let- 
ter of Offer to Jordan for defense articles 
and services estimated to cost $27 million. 
Shortly after this letter is delivered to your 
office, we plan to notify the news media. 

Sincerely, 
ERICH F. VON MARBOD, 
Acting Director. 


June 11, 1981 


{Transmittal No. 81-53] 


NOTICE OF PROPOSED ISSUANCE OF LETTER OF 
OFFER PURSUANT TO SECTION 36(b) OF THE 
ARMS Export CONTROL ACT 


(1) Prospective Purchaser: Jordan, 
(ii) Total Estimated Value: 
{In millions] 


Major Defense Equipment“ 


*As included in the U.S. Munitions List, a 
part of the International Traffic in Arms 
Regulations (ITAR). 


(iii) Description of Articles or Services 
Offered: Thirty M88Al tracked recovery 
vehicles. 

(iv) Military Department: Army (VCV). 

(v) Sales Commission, Fee, etc. Paid, 
Offered or Agreed to be Paid: None. 

(vi) Sensitivity of Technology Contained 
in the Defense Articles or Defense Services 
Proposed to be Sold: None. 

(vil) Section 28 Report: Included in re- 
port for quarter ending 31 March 1981. 

(vill) Date Report Delivered to Congress: 
May 29, 1981. 


PoLicy JUSTIFICATION 
JORDAN—M88Al TRACKED RECOVERY VEHICLES 


The Government of Jordan (GOJ) has re- 
quested the purchase of 30 M88A1 tracked 
recovery vehicles at an estimated cost of $27 
million, 

The sale will further U.S. foreign policy 
objectives by assisting a friendly country 
to deter hostilities and defend itself in a 
region where it is vital to U.S. interests to 
reduce the probability of open conflict and 
to promote peace and stability. The sale will 
assist the GOJ in meeting its legitimate de- 
fense requirements and reaffirm to the Jor- 
danian military and political leadership that 
the United States is responsive to the pri- 
ority modernization objectives of the Jor- 
danian Armed Forces. This modernization 
effort is consistent with U.S. views on Jor- 
danian security needs, the regional military 
balance, and long-range peace and stability 
in the region. 

The sale of M88A1 tracked recovery vehi- 
cles will provide a tracked vehicle recovery 
capability to support Jordan's existing tank 
battalions. The Jordan Arab Army presently 
has the capability to absorb these vehicles 
with little or no additional training and lo- 
gistical support. The sale of the M88Al 
tracked recovery vehicles does not introduce 
& new capability into the region. 

The sale of this equipment and support 
will not affect the basic military balance in 
the region. 

The prime contractor will be the Bowen- 
McLaughlin-York Corporation of York, 
Pennsylvania. 

Implementation of this sale will not re- 
quire the assignment of any additioral U.S. 
8 or contractor personnel to Jor- 

an. 

There will be no adverse imnact on US. 
defense readiness as a result of this sale.@ 


MT. ST. CHARLFS ACADEMY HOCK- 
EX TEAM AGAIN RANKED TOPS IN 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I wish to 
share with my colleagues news of a 
hockey team from Woonsocket, R.I., that 
has again been ranked the best high 
school team in this sport in the Nation. 

High school hockey is “king” in Rhode 
Island. There are more youngsters play- 
ing hockey than baseball in the north- 
ern part of our State and Rhode Island- 


ers follow the sport with great enthu- 
siasm. 
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The Woonsocket 
Charles Academy—has been ranked the 
best high school hockey team in the Na- 
tion by the National Sports News Service. 
This is the second year in a row that the 
team has been top ranked and the first 
time any high school has earned this 
honor in consecutive years. 

Mt. St. Charles Academy has captured 
the Rhode Island State Championship 
for the fourth straight season and, for 
the fifth straight time, has won the regu- 
lar metropolitan A division title, this 
year with a 22-0-0 record. The team has 
75 consecutive, undefeated, and untied 
victories in the metropolitan A division. 

The team has compiled an incredible 
record of 91 consecutive, undefeated con- 
tests and finished the year with a 31-0-1 
season. The team and its coach, Bill 
Belisle, are to be commended for their 
unmatched accomplishments and for the 
dedication and skill those accomplish- 
ments demonstrate. 

I am sure that the school’s excellent 
faculty and students, the residents of 
Woonsocket and all Rhode Islanders 
share my pride in the team’s undefeated 
record and top honors. 

Mr. President, I ask that an article 
from the Woonsocket (R.I.) Call of 
June 2, 1981 about the “Mounties” from 
Mt. St. Charles Academy be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

Mayor, CITY COUNCIL Honor KING Mounties 
(By Larry Berman) 

How welcome were the Mounties made to 
feel at City Hall last night? Well, team cap- 
tain Paul Guay sat himself down and ate 
his dinner at the mayor's desk. 

The Mount St. Charles hockey team, 
named national champions for the second 
Straight year by the National Sports News 
Service, were the guests of honor at a re- 
ception hosted by new Mayor Gaston A. 
Ayotte Jr. All the team members, coach Bill 
Belisle, and assistant Dave Belisle were served 
a buffet dinner. 

The Mounties then were saluted by the 
City Council, which passed a resolution de- 
noting their accomplishments. All seven 
councilmen gave the hockey kings a rous- 
ing standing ovation. 

Belisle’s stakers, who won their fourth 
straight Rhode Island championship and 
their fifth straight Metropolitan A Division 
title, were further congratulated as several 
councilmen addressed the well-dressed group. 

“I've never met anyone in my life, until 
now, who can say that they are number one. 
To be the very best in the country is really 
special and I hope the whole state recog- 
nizes that,” offered Francis L. Lanctot. 

At the council’s suggestion, a copy of the 
resolution will be sent to Governor J. Joseph 
Garrahy. 

Councilman Maurice R. Bell had special 
praise for Belisle, the coach of the Mount 
dynasty. “You boys should consider yourself 
fortunate to have such a fine coach that has 
shown you how important playing together 
as a unit can be.” 

Mayor Ayotte also offered his congratula- 
tions, pointing out how proud Woonsocket 
is of the Mounties. “Whenever you hear that 
Mount is number one, they always say 
Mount St. Charles of Woonsocket, Rhode 
Island.” 

The final portion of the resolution per- 
haps summed it all up. 

“This enviable record of achievements, 
team skill, fine team play and superb coach- 
ing has brought great honor and pride to 
Mount St. Charles Academy, the hockey 
team, their families and to the City of Woon- 
socket.” 
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The following Mounties will have a copy of 
the resolution sent to their homes: 

Marc Guay, Gary Fuoco, Jay Octeau, 
Brian Lawton, Paul Guay, Douglas Petrarca, 
James White, Billy Slaney, Tim LeBlanc, 
Rene Boudreault. 

Robert Angell, Jody Demers, Chris Palin, 
Mike Hodson, Gregory Pratt, Joe Catalfano, 
Robert DiSandro, John Ursillo, Tom McComb, 
Billy Dean. 

George Pisaruk, Paul Croteau, John Trim- 
ble, Steve D'Angelo, Todd Corkum, John 
Krim; head coach, Bill Belisle; assistant 
coach, David Belisle; managers, Brian Le- 
fort, William Sleboda; moderator, Brother 
Roland Champagne. 


ISRAEL HAS THE RIGHT TO DEFEND 
ITSELF 


Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, the 
events of the last week in the Middle 
East, specifically the bombing by Israeli 
planes of a nuclear reactor in Iraq, have 
once again given supporters of Israel 
reason to rally around that beleaguered 
nation. I am particularly dismayed by 
the decision of the Reagan administra- 
tion to delay the sale of additional F-16 
planes that were scheduled for shipment 
to Israel this week. 

As one Senator who recognizes the 
need for a strong Israeli defense, I must 
ask why people are unable to realize that 
the Israelis are motivated by self-defense 
and a justifiable preoccupation with 
security. It appears that the administra- 
tion has already acted as both judge and 
jury in deciding that Israel was at fault 
in some way for their actions on Sunday, 
June 7, 1981 in attacking and destroying 
the Iraqi nuclear plant. 

It was my hope that the administra- 
tion would not have taken measures to 
delay the delivery of the F-16 planes, 
specially since an examination of news 
stories on the Iraq reactor would have 
revealed the extent to which Israel’s at- 
tack was justified. To quote one example, 
from the October 4, 1980 edition of Al 
Tawrah, one of Baghdad’s major news- 
papers: 

The Iranian people should not fear the 
Iraqi nuclear reactor which is intended to 
be used against the zionist enemy. 


To this end, one can understand why 
the Israelis moved so quickly—they were 
protecting their own survival. Israel can 
not afford to stand by and watch an 
enemy country build a nuclear bomb 
which, as Israel well knows, will be used 
against it. The Jewish people have al- 
ready experienced one holocaust, and 
should not be condemned for insuring 
against another one. It is my belief, that 
we should know “all” of the facts first, 
before judging Israel. 

The actions taken by this administra- 
tion to delay the sale of the four F-16 
fighter bombers to Israel, must be ques- 
tioned. 


GEORGE KENNAN AND NUCLEAR 
DISARMAMENT 


@ Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on 
May 19, George F. Kennan, one of the 
wisest and most distinguished experts of 
our time in foreign policy, received the 
Albert Einstein Peace Prize for his sub- 
stantive contributions over many years 
to the avoidance of nuclear war. 
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Throughout his long years of extraor- 
dinary public service, as Ambassador 
to Moscow, as counselor in the State De- 
partment, and as chief of the Depart- 
ment’s policy planning staff, and in his 
eloquent and perceptive writing, Ambas- 
sador Kennan has earned an outstand- 
ing reputation for excellence and com- 
mitment, and I commend him for this 
well-deserved new recognition he has 
received. 

In his address on receiving the Ein- 
stein Peace Prize, Ambassador Kennan 
calls for bold action by both the United 
States and the Soviet Union to break the 
relentless spiral of the nuclear arms 
build-up that threatens to engulf us in 
humanity’s final war. 

Mr. President, 35 years ago, at the 
dawn of the nuclear age, Bernard 
Baruch warned us that we must choose 
between the quick and the dead. Ambas- 
sador Kennan’s address is a powerful 
and urgent new call to this task, and I 
request that his remarkable address be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE GEORGE F. 
KENNAN 


A person would have to be wholly insen- 
sitive, or perhaps selfiess to the point of 
saintliness, in order not to be moved by such 
an honor as the Einstein Foundation is con- 
ferring on me today. I am neither of those 
things; so I am naturally deeply gratified 
and appreciative. On the other hand, I 
cannot help but have my doubts as to 
whether I have fully deserved it. And for 
that reason I can look on it only as a mark 
of confidence and of encouragement—en- 
couragement to myself and to a great many 
other people—encouragement to continue to 
do what little may be in our power to assure 
that we of this generation, here and else- 
where, do not, in deference to our military 
fears, commit the supreme sacrilege of put- 
ting an end to the civilization out of which 
we have grown, the civilization which has 
made us what we are, the civilization with- 
out which our children and grandchildren 
can have no chance for self-realization, pos- 
sibly no chance of life itself. 

This as I see it, is the task to which the 
Einstein Foundation has devoted itself. Be- 
side it, all personal considerations ought to 
fade into insignificance. I am grateful for 
the opportunity to associate myself publicly 
with this cause. And I am grateful for the 
admonition which the award implies: the 
admonition to neglect nothing—no effort, no 
unpleasantness, no controversy, no sacri- 
flce—which could conceivably help to pre- 
serve us from committing this fatal folly. 

What can we do? 


Adequate words are lacking to express the 
full seriousness of our present situation. It 
is not just that we are for the moment on 
a collision course politically with the Soviet 
Union, and that the process of rational com- 
munication between the two governments 
seems to have broken down completely; it is 
also—and even more importantly—the fact 
that the ultimate sanction behind the con- 
flicting policies of these two governments 
is a type and volume of weaponry which 
could not possibly be used without utter 
disaster for us all, 


For over thirty years wise and far-seeing 
people have been warning us about the fu- 
tility of any war fought with nuclear weap- 
ons and about the dangers involved in their 
cultivation. Some of the first of these voices 
to be raised were those of great scientists, 
including outstandingly that of Albert Ein- 
stein himself. But there has been no lack of 
others. Every president of this country, from 
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Dwight Eisenhower to Jimmy Carter, has 
tried to remind us that there could be no 
such thing as victory in a war fought with 
such weapons. So have a great many other 
eminent persons. 

When one looks back today over the his- 
tory of these warnings, one has the impres- 
sion that something has now been lost of 
the sense of urgency, the hopes, and the ex- 
citement that initially inspired them, so 
many years ago. One senses, even on the part 
of those who today most acutely perceive the 
problem and are inwardly most exercised 
about it, a certain discouragement, resigna- 
tion, perhaps even despair, when it comes to 
the question of raising the subject again. 
The danger is so obvious. So much has al- 
ready been said. What is to be gained by re- 
iteration? What good would it now do? Look 
at the record. 

Over all these years the competition in the 
development of nuclear weaponry has pro- 
ceeded steadily, relentlessly, without the 
faintest regard for all these warning voices. 
We have gone on piling weapon upon weap- 
on, missile upon missile, new levels of de- 
structiveness upon old ones. We have done 
this helplessly, almost involuntarily: like 
the victims of some sort of hypnotism, like 
men in a dream, like lemmings heading for 
the sea, like the children of Hamlin march- 
ing blindly along behind their Pied Piper. 
And the result is that today we have 
achieved, we and the Russians together, in 
the creation of these devices and their 
means of delivery, levels of redundancy of 
such grotesque dimensions as to defy ration- 
al understanding. 

I say redundancy. I know of no better way 
to describe it. But actually, the word is too 
mild. It implies that there could be levels 
of these weapons that would not be redun- 
dant. Personally, I doubt that there could. 
I question whether these devices are really 
weapons at all. A true weapon is at best 
something with which you endeavor to affect 
the behavior of another society by influenc- 
ing the minds, the calculations, the inten- 
tions, of the men that control it; it is not 
something with which you destroy indis- 
criminately the lives, the substance, the 
hopes, the culture, the civilization, of an- 
other people. 

What a confession of intellectual poverty 
it would be—what a bankruptcy of intelli- 
gent statesmanship—if we had to admit that 
such blind, senseless acts of destruction were 
the best use we could make of what we have 
come to view as the leading elements of our 
military strength! To my mind, the nuclear 
bomb is the most useless weapon ever in- 
vented. It can be employed to no rational 
purpose, It is not even an effective defense 
against itself. It is only something with 
which, in a moment of petulance or panic, 
you commit such fearful acts of destruction 
as no sane person would ever wish to have 
upon his conscience, 

There are those who will agree, with a 
sigh, to much of what I have just said, but 
will point to the need for something called 
deterrence. This is, of course, a concept 
which attributes to others—to others who, 
like ourselves, were born of women, walk on 
two legs, and love their children, to human 
beings, in short—the most fiendish and in- 
human of tendencies. But all right: accept- 
ing for the sake of argument the profound 
iniquity of these adversaries, no one could 
deny, I think, that the present Soviet and 
American arsenals, presenting over a million 
times the destructive power of the Hiroshi- 
ma bomb, are simply fantastically redundant 
to the purpose in question. 

If the same relative proportions were to 
be preserved, something well less than 
twenty per cent of these stocks would surely 
suffice for the most sanguine concepts of 
deterrence, whether as between the two nu- 
clear superpowers or with relation to any 
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of those other governments that have been 
so ill-advised as to enter upon the nuclear 
path. Whatever their suspicions of each 
other, there can be no excuse on the part 
of these two governments for holding, poised 
against each other and poised in a sense 
against the whole northern hemisphere, 
quantities of these weapons so vastly in ex- 
cess of any rational and demonstrable re- 
quirements. 

How have we got ourselves into this dan- 
gerous mess? 

Let us not confuse the question by blam- 
ing it all on our Soviet adversaries. They 
have, of course, their share of the blame, and 
not later in their cavalier dismissal of the 
Baruch Plan so many years ago. They too 
have made their mistakes; and I should be 
the last to deny it. But we must remember 
that it has been we Americans who, at al- 
most every step of the road, have taken the 
lead in the development of this sort of 
weaponry. It was we who first produced and 
tested such a device; we who were the first 
to raise its destructiveness to a new level 
with the hydrogen bomb; we who introduced 
the multiple warhead; we who have de- 
clined every proposal for the renunciation of 
the principle of “first use;” and we alone, so 
help us God, who have used the weapon in 
anger against others, and against tens of 
thousands of helpless non-combatants at 
that. 

I know that reasons were offered for some 
of these things. 1 know that others might 
have taken this sort of a lead, had we not 
done so. But let us not, in the face of this 
record, so lose ourselves in self-righteous- 
ness and hypocrisy as to forget our own 
measure of complicity in creating the situ- 
ation we face today. 

What is it then, if not our own will, and 
if not the supposed wickedness of our oppon- 
ents, that has brought us to this pass? 

The answer, I think, is clear. It is primar- 
ily the inner momentum, the independent 
momentum, of the weapons race itself—the 
compulsions that arise and take charge of 
great powers when they enter upon a com- 
petition with cach other in the building up 
of major armaments of any sort. 

This is nothing new. I am a diplomatic his- 
torian. I see this same phenomenon playing 
its fateful part in the relations among the 
great European powers as much as a cen- 
tury ago. I see this competitive build-up of 
armaments conceived initially as a means to 
an end but soon becoming the end itself. I 
see it taking possession of men’s imagination 
and behavior, becoming a force in its own 
right, detaching itself from the political dif- 
ferences that initially inspired it, and then 
leading both parties, invariably and inexor- 
ably, to the war they no longer know how 
to avoid. 


This is a species of fixation, brewed out of 
many components. There are fears, resent- 
ments, national pride. personal pride. There 
are misreadings of the adversary’s inten- 
tions—sometimes even the refusal to con- 
sider them at all. There is the tendency of 
national communities to idealize themselves 
and to dehumanize the opponent. There is the 
blinkered, narrow vision of the professional 
military planner, and his tendency to make 
war inevitable by assuming its inevitability. 
Tossed together, these components form a 
powerful brew. They guide the fears and the 
ambitions of men. They seize the policies of 
governments and whip them around like 
trees before the tempest. 


Is it possible to break out of this charmed 
and vicious circle? It is sobering to recognize 
that no one, at least to my knowledge, has 
yet done so. But no one, for that matter, has 
ever been faced with such great catastrophe, 
such inalterable catastrophe, at the end of 
the line. Others, in earlier decades, could be- 
fuddle themselves with dreams of something 
called “victory.” We, perhaps fortunately, are 
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denied this seductive prospect. We have to 
break out of the circle, We have no other 
choice. 

How are we to do it? 

I must confess that I see no possibility of 
doing this by means of discussions along the 
lines of the negotiations that have been in 
progress, off and on, over this past decade, 
under the acronym of SALT. I regret, to be 
sure, that the most recent SALT agreement 
has not been ratified. I regret it, because if 
the benefits to be expected from that agree- 
ment were slight, its disadvantages were 
even slighter; and it had a symbolic value 
which should not have been so lightly sacri- 
ficed. But I have, I repeat, no illusion that 
negotiations on the SALT pattern—negotia- 
tions, that is, in which each side is obsessed 
with the chimera of relative advantage and 
strives only to retain a maximum of the 
weaponry for itself while putting its oppo- 
nent to the maximum disadvantage—I have 
no illusion that such negotiations could ever 
be adequate to get us out of this hole. They 
are not a way of escape from the weapons 
race; they are an integral part of it. 

Whoever does not understand that when 
it comes to nuclear weapons the whole con- 
cept of relative advantage is illusory—who- 
ever does not understand that when you are 
talking about absurd and preposterous quan- 
tities of overkill the relative sizes of arsenals 
have no serious meaning—whoever does not 
understand that the danger lies not in the 
possibility that someone else might have 
more missiles and warheads than we do but 
in the very existence of these unconscion- 
able quantities of highly poisonous explo- 
sives, and their existence, above all, in hands 
as weak and shaky and undependable as 
those of ourselves or our adversaries or any 
other mere human beings: whoever does not 
understand these things is never going to 
guide us out of this increasingly dark and 
menacing forest of bewilderments into which 
we have all wandered. 

I can see no way out of this dilemma 
other than by a bold and sweeping depar- 
ture—a departure that would cut surgically 
through the exaggerated anxieties, the self- 
engendered nightmares, and the sophisti- 
cated mathematics of destruction, in which 
we have all been entangled over these recent 
years, and would permit us to move, with 
courage and decision, to the heart of the 
problem. 

President Reagan recently said, and I think 
very wisely, that he would “negotiate as long 
as necessary to reduce the numbers of nu- 
clear weapons to a point where neither side 
threatens the survival of the other.” Now 
that is, of course, precisely the thought to 
which these present observations of mine are 
addressed. But I wonder whether the nego- 
tiations would really have to be at such great 
length. What I would like to see the Presi- 
dent do, after due consultation with the 
Congress, would be to propose to the Soviet 
government an immediate across-the-boards 
reduction by fifty percent of the nuclear ar- 
senals now being maintained by the two 
superpowers—a reduction affecting in equal 
measure all forms of the weapon, strategic, 
medium range, and tactical, as well as all 
means of their delivery—all this to be imple- 
mented at once and without further wran- 
gling among the experts, and to be subject 
to such national means of verification as 
now lie at the disposal of the two powers. 

Whether the balance of reduction would be 
precisely even—whether it could be con- 
strued to favor statistically one side or the 
other—would not be the question. Once we 
start thinking that way, we would be back 
on the same old fateful track that has 
brought us where we are today. Whatever 
the precise results of such a reduction, there 
would still be plenty of overkill left—so 
much so that if this first operation were 
successful, I would then lke to see a second 
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one put in hand to rid us of at least two 
thirds of what would be left. 

Now ı have, of course, no idea of the scien- 
tific aspects of such an operation; but I can 
imagine that serious problems might be pre- 
sented by the task of removing, and dispos- 
ing safely of, the radioactive contents of the 
many thousands of warheads that would 
have to be dismantled. Should this be the 
case, I would like to see the President couple 
his appeal for a fifty-percent reduction with 
the proposal that there be established a 
joint Soviet-American scientific committee, 
under the chairmanship of a distinguished 
neutral figure, to study jointly and in all 
humility the problem not only of the safe 
disposal of these wastes but also the ques- 
tion of how they could be utilized in such 
a way as to make a positive contribution to 
human life, either in the two countries 
themselves or—perhaps preferably—else- 
where. In such a joint scientific venture we 
might both atone for some of our past follies 
and lay the foundation for a more construc- 
tive relationship. 

It will be said: this proposal, whatever its 
merits, deals with only a part of the problem. 
This is perfectly true. Behind it there would 
still lurk the serious political differences that 
now divide us from the Soviet government. 
Behind it would still lie the problems re- 
cently treated, and still to be treated, in the 
SALT forum. Behind it would still le the 
great question of the acceptability of war it- 
self, any war, even a conventional one, as a 
means of solving problems among great in- 
dustrial powers in this age of high technol- 
ogy. What has been suggested here would not 
prejudice the continued treatment of these 
questions just as today, in whatever forums 
and under whatever safeguards the two pow- 
ers find necessary. The conflicts and argu- 
ments over these questions could all still pro- 
ceed to the heart’s content of all those who 
view tbem with such passionate commit- 
ment. The stakes would simply be smaller; 
and that would be a great relief to all of us. 

What I have suggested is, of course, only 
a beginning. But a beginning has to be made 
somewhere; and if it has to be made, it is 
best that it should be made where the dan- 
gers are the greatest, and their necessity the 
least. If a step of this nature could be suc- 
cessfully taken, people might find the heart 
to tackle with greater confidence and deter- 
mination the many problems that would still 
remain. 

It will te argued that there would be risks 
involyed. Possibly so. I do not see them. I do 
not deny the possibility. But if there are, so 
what? Is it possible to conceive of any dan- 
gers greater than those that lie at the end 
of the collision course on which we are now 
embarked? And if not, why choose the 
greater why choose, in fact, the greatest—of 
all risks, in the hopes of avoiding the lesser 
ones? 

We are confronted here, my friends, with 
two courses. At the end of the one lies hope— 
faint hope, if you will—uncertain hope, hope 
surrounded with dangers, if you insist. At the 
end of the other lies, so far as I am able to 
see, no hope at all, Can there be—in the light 
of our duty not just to ourselves (for we are 
all going to die sooner or later) but of our 
duty to our own kind, our duty to the con- 
tinulty of the generations, our duty to the 
great experiment of civilized life on this rare 
and rich and marvelous planet—can there be, 
in the light of these claims on our loyalty, 
any question as to which course we should 
adopt? 

In the final week of his life, Albert Einstein 
signed the last of the collective appeals 
against the development of nuclear weapons 
that he was ever to sign. He was dead before 
it apreared. It was an appeal drafted, I 
gather, by Bertrand Russell. I had my differ- 
ences with Russell at the time, as I do now 
in retrospect; but I would like to quote one 
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sentence from the final paragraph of that 
statement, not only because it was the last 
one Einstein ever signed, but because it sums 
up, I think, all that I have to say on the sub- 
ject. It reads as follows: 

“We appeal, as human beings to human 
beings: Remember your humanity, and for- 
get the rest.“ 


MISSING CHILDREN: THE NEED FOR 
A STRONGER FEDERAL ROLE 


@ Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services esti- 
mates that about 50,000 children under 
the age of 17 disappear each year in the 
United States. These children are not 
runaways, most of whom eventually re- 
turn to their homes unharmed, or the 
objects of parental kidnapings inspired 
by custody battles. These children are 
the victims of abduction and crime, taken 
by adults who want children of their 
own, molested by other children or by 
sex offenders, or lured into prostitution 
or child pornography. Violence against 
children is not confined to the neighbor- 
hoods of Atlanta. 

This dilemma affects every community 
in the country, rich and poor, black and 
white, from cities to suburbs to rural 
areas. Every community has its list of 
well-known cases, in which missing chil- 
dren have been the objecis of intense 
local searches without ever being found. 
A major roadblock in most of these 
searches has been the lack of a central 
clearinghouse for information on miss- 
ing children. 

The fact is that no one really knows 
how many missing, murdered, and mo- 
lested children there are in the United 
States. Although a national data bank 
in the Justice Department keeps tracks 
of stolen cars and other types of stolen 
property, no central clearinghouse for 
data on missing children exists in the 
United States today. 

I am pleased to join Senator PAULA 
Hawkins in introducing legislation to 
authorize the FBI to acquire and ex- 
change information to assist local au- 
thorities in the identification of missing 
children. 

This bill is identical to one introduced 
recently in the House by Congressman 
PauL Sor of Illinois, who has been in 
the forefront of those advocating a 
stronger Federal role in this area. 

The Simon bill would authorize the 
Attorney General to use an existing com- 
puter in the FBI’s National Crime In- 
formation Center to create a central data 
bank on missing children. Any child 
under the age of 17 who is reported miss- 
ing for at least 48 hours, and who does 
not have a history of being a runaway 
child, would be listed on the computer, 
which has the capability of sending iden- 
tifying information to some 50,000 police 
departments nationwide. The informa- 
tion would be kept on the computer until 
the case is solved. 

This system would operate in the same 
fashion as the NCIC stolen car file, and 
for the first time would allow the FBI 
to keep accurate statistics on the prob- 
lem to assist local police departments in 
identifying trends and following leads. 
I understand that the additional cost of 
the Simon bill would be approximately 
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$100,000 per year, for the use of existing 
computers. 

Mr. President, I believe that if we can 
have a nationwide clearinghouse for in- 
formation on stolen property, we ought 
to be able to use these existing computer 
facilities to maintain the same informa- 
tion on missing children. The lack of a 
central data bank for identifying infor- 
mation has seriously hindered the efforts 
of law enforcement in tracing missing 
children, and has contributed to the pro- 
longed anxiety of their parents and 
friends. This legislation addresses a se- 
rious national problem with a relatively 
straightforward and workable solution, 
and I hope there will be early action on 
this bill.e 


INFLATION 


@ Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, in- 
flation is widely believed to be our No. 1 
economic problem. The Reagan admin- 
istration is supporting a four part pro- 
gram designed to end inflation by in- 
creasing the supply of goods and de- 
creasing Government interference in 
the market place. However, many ob- 
servers point to continued high interest 
rates and the depressed bond market as 
signs that the Nation’s financial com- 
munity does not believe that the pro- 
gram will work. 

In a recent Washington Post article, 
Mr. Richard Whalen forcefully argues 
that the Government must earn the 
respect of Wall Street by refusing to 
rescue large corporations who find 
themselves in financial difficulty. While 
a large business failure will certainly 
cause short-term problems for individ- 
uals associated with the company, this 
may be a necessary price to pay for the 
restoration of our national economic 
health. It will also convince investors 
that Washington is serious about stay- 
ing out of the free market, and that in- 
flation will be stopped. 

Mr. President, I ask that this article 
be printed in the Recorp. 

The article follows: 


[From the Washington Post, May 31, 1981] 

HELP CURE INFLATION: LET a Bic BUSINESS 
Go BELLY Ur Soon—COoNVINCE THE MAR- 
KETS THERE'LL BE NO MORE “WELFARE” 
FOR THE RICH, EITHER 


(By Richard J. Whalen) 


Late one Friday afternoon this summer, 
after the financial markets close and the 
brokers and traders scatter, the Dow Jones 
ticker may carry an arcane-sounding item 
like this: “Armageddon Industries, one of 
the nation’s largest corporations, has had its 
commercial paper sharply downrated by 
credit agencies and is conferring with its 
bankers.” What this will mean, quite simply, 
is that debt-ridden Armageddon has run out 
of cash. 

Over that summer weekend, anxious 
bankers will use the resourceful White 
House telephone operators to track down 
high officials, and they will impart this mes- 
sage: “Armageddon will go belly up on Mon- 
day morning, the banks are very shaky, the 
unions will raise hell at the layoffs, and the 


markets will panic—unless Washington does 
something right now.” 


Will the president, the Treasury sec A 
the Federal Reserve chairman 9 handful 
of powerful congressional committee chair- 
men have the political wisdom and courage 
to withstand such pleas? We may soon find 
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out, for a major financial crisis, likely to be 
marked by spectacular bankruptcies, appears 
headed cur way. What Washington should do 
when it strikes is simple: nothing. 

Wall Street is not convinced that Wash- 
ington has that kind of political will. That's 
largely why the Street remains skeptical of 
the Reagan administration's economic pro- 
gram. Important as the Reagan steps to date 
have been, painful budget cuts, promised 
tax reductions and tighter monetary and 
credit growth have been insufficient by them- 
selves to dispel Wall Street's fear that larger 
doses of inflation lie ahead. 

Thus when a major corporation or bank 
begins to totter, as will likely happen with 
the prime rate climbing above 20 percent, 
Wall Street believes Washington will pull 
back from the brink and uncork yet another 
inflationary wave of money and credit to bail 
out all the illiquid companies and financial 
institutions. Indeed, one banker reportedly 
told Fed chairman Paul Volcker recently that 
if one of his bank’s riskier loans goes bad, 
the government will have no choice but to 
save his corporate client and his bank. The 
government needs to deal that welfare cap- 
italist a rude awakening, just as it has been 
shaking up the rest of the comfortable but 
unaffordable American welfare state. 

If Armageddon is not bailed out and goes 
bankrupt, it obviously will mean at least 
temporary suffering for some: The company 
will be reorganized and some of its assets 
sold, its incompetent executives and hapless 
employees will be out of work, stockholders 
will lose their investment, and the creditors 
and bankers most or all of their money. But, 
more important, a cleansing wave of fear 
will pass through the markets, flushing out 
similar debt-financed excesses that might 
have produced even worse suffering. This 
jolt of disinflation will create the sober ex- 
pectation of more of the same, and prices 
and interest rates will soon reflect the new 
trend and the market's perception of it. 

If, however, Armageddon proves to have 
helpful friends in Washington, prompting 
the Federal Reserve to open the discount 
window to the bankers and the Congress to 
push through an Emergency Loan Guaran- 
tee Act to protect“ all those jobs, financial 
panic may be averted. But it will be at the 
cost of a deepening cynical conviction that, 
in modern America, high inflation is forever. 


If the economic system is again short-cir- 
cuited by political intervention, the peril is 
that inflation soon will accelerate to hyper- 
inflation, sending prices and interest rates 
soaring to once unimaginable levels. Would 
you believe a 35 percent prime rate? It 
sounds ridiculous. But, only a few years ago, 
the present 20 percent prime seemed 
impossible. 


Americans today are paying the highest 
“real” interest rates (adjusted for inflation) 
in perhaps a century and a half. Bank inter- 
est rates have soared to former loan-shark 
levels because lenders demand an extra-large 
“inflation premium” to protect themselves. 
The memory of past inflation inspires ap- 
prehension of worse to come. And it blights 
the future health of our economy by de- 
stroying the predictability of future savings 
and investment returns. 


It also strikes terror in the hearts of bond 
dealers. A bond is a debt instrument 
(usually issued in $1,000 denominations) 
paying a fixed interest rate and redeemable 
at its face value at maturity. Soaring inter- 
est rates have caused the market values of 
bonds to plummet. So demoralized is the 
bombed-out long-term bond market, accord- 
ing to traders, that everything bought in the 
past 40 years shows a loss. 

It is no secret why key Reagan policy- 
makers regard the bond market as a crucial 
barometer of the economic climate and of 
the administration’s prospects. The bond 
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market, which is much larger in terms of 
total investment values than the stock mar- 
ket, is the indispensable source of funds to 
finance all levels of government and the most 
creditworthy U.S. corporations. 

If the bond market collapses permanently, 
as many observers now believe it has, we 
will experience increasing difficulty in turn- 
ing over our astronomical public and pri- 
vate debts. To maintain our precariously bal- 
anced debt structure, we may be tempted 
to follow the example of other nations and 
resort to deliberate hyperinflation to defraud 
our creditors. 

To encourage investors to buy bonds, the 
Federal Reserve must convince them that 
inflation is being brought under control. This 
of course, depends largely on the fiscal pos- 
ture and borrowing requirements of the fed- 
eral government. When confronted with 
chronic federal budget deficits and massive 
Treasury bond issues, the Fed's vaunted in- 
dependence“ disappears. 

Tradition and expediency dictate that the 
Fed must provide the markets with the 
liquidity required to accommodate the Treas- 
ury’s needs and minimize the “‘crowding-out” 
of other borrowers. Such “monetarizing” of 
debt has been the driving force behind in- 
flation since the mid- 19608. 

Monetarist economists, led by Nobel Lau- 
reate Milton Friedman (a part-time Reagan 
adviser) and represented in the upper ranks 
of the administration by Treasury Undersec- 
retary Beryl Sprinkel, are right to criticize 
the Fed for creating too much money in 
recent years. The grossly inflated statistics 
show an upward trend line as eloquent as 
Alps. 

But the monetarists tend to become en- 
tangled in arcane technical and procedural 
arguments over day-to-day Fed management 
that obscure the demands of our situation 
of opportunity and peril. Even if the Fed 
succeeds in restoring a semblance of sta- 
bility and predictability to closely watched 
weekly monetary statistics, this technical 
feat will not in itself alter the inflationary 
psychology of the bond market. 

Because the root of our inflation is polit- 
ical, an act of political will in the face of 
crisis is needed—and there are encouraging 
signs that this need is recognized. 

Fed chairman Volcker visited the White 
House the other day at his request to chat 
with President Reagan and his senior ad- 
visers. The unusual meeting bore witness 
to the policy concensus and political coor- 
dination that may soon bring a turning 
point in our economic history. 

As Volcker remarks privately, for the past 
decade and a half a speculative bet on fur- 
ther inflation has been a sure thing, and 
he wants to upset that assumption. He also 
wishes to shake the complacency of bankers 
who once worried about their risky loans 
going bad but who now assume they can 
shift that burden to Volcker’s shoulders if 
they get in serious trouble. 

Ironically, the Fed's ability to protect or 
punish the imprudent is more limited than 
they imagine. Created in a much simpler 
political and financial environment 70 years 
ago, the Fed now lazs behind the competitive 
and technical forces transforming the finan- 
cial marketplace. Present-day markets are 
linked electronically on a global scale. The 
regulators are officially responsible, but 
scarcely in control. 

When the New York Federal Reserve Bank's 
trading desk recently allowed the federal 
funds (interbank loan) rate to float freely, 
as the Fed had indicated it would, bank 
traders were shocked. Mother wasn't there,” 
says a top Fed official, “and the money mar- 
kets panicked.” 

Panic, though frightening, can be thera- 
peutic and profitable. The Rothschilds, who 
belong to the oldest school of banking, 
are said to have a family motto that sums up 
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their centuries-old strategy: “Buy to the 
sound of cannons, sell to the sound of trum- 
ets.” 

p In the debt-burdened, inflation-besieged 
U.S. economy, the guns of a major corpo- 
rate bankruptcy might well cause a li- 
quidity panic in the markets. But markets 
swing between excesses, and the therapy 
of fear would quickly yield to the therapy 
of greed. Institutional money managers, 
pension fund trustees and other fiduci- 
aries would hear a flourish of trumpets sum- 
moninz them to buy bonds offering the high- 
est rates of return in U.S. history, rates that 
some observers thing might not te seen again 
in this century. 

In the real world, a whiff of disinflation 
hangs over glutted markets for overpriced 
surplus commodities ranging from oil to sub- 
urban houses. To translate this trend into fi- 
nancial terms means knocking the inflation 
premium in half, and that will take more 
than supply-side rhetoric. 

Washington is naive to suppose it can melt 
Wall Street's cynicism by offering attractively 
packaged promises, or even by devising a tax 
cut compromise featuring new investment 
incentives. All this could easily be undone, 
the Street suspects, and none of it marks an 
unmistakable end to inflationary business-as- 
usual. 

There is only one certain way for Wash- 
ington to gain Wall Street's attention and 
respect, and that is to scare the hell out of 
the sure-thing inflationary speculators and 
make them true-believing capitalists again. 
If Washington refuses the inevitable distress 
call, breaking the assumed bail-out pattern 
of more inflation, it will be rewarded with the 
biggest bond market rally in history.@ 


SOVIETS SEEM UNFAZED BY 
REAGAN’S “TOUGH” POLICY 


@ Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the Provi- 
dence Sunday Journal of June 7, 1981. 
featured an analysis by Homer Metz of 
the Soviet Union’s reaction to the 
Reagan administration's get tough pol- 
icy. Mr. Metz, a distinguished editor of 
the Sunday Journal’s News Perspective 
section, questioned whether the admin- 
istration’s anti-Soviet policy was work- 
ing. He questioned whether the Presi- 
dent and his advisers had succeeded in 
their attempt to persuade the Western 
world that the Soviet Union is its No. 1 
enemy, and whether the United States, 
with its new plans to build up super 
military power, had intimidated or in- 
hibited the Soviets. Mr. Metz concludes 
that the answer in both cases is a re- 
sounding no. 

Mr. Metz points out that “nowhere in 
Europe, the Middle East or Latin Amer- 
ica are conditions favorable to the Pres- 
ident’s ‘get tough and halt the Soviets 
at all costs’ policy.” He emphasizes that 
nothing has occurred or been said since 
Reagan’s inauguration that supports the 
administration’s assumption that if we 
spend vast sums of money building up 
our military, the Soviets will give up 
and back out of an arms race. On the 
contrary, Mr. Metz argues convincingly 
that the Soviet Union, with its controlled 
economy and disciplined populace, could 
probably spend such sums on arms more 
easily than the United States. 

Finally, Mr. Metz warns that world 
tensions are likely to rise as the admin- 
istration persists in its effort to cow 
the Soviets rather than pursuing 
negotiations. 
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Mr. President, I ask that Mr. Metz's 
article, “Soviets Unfazed by Reagan’s 
‘Tough’ Policy,” be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

Soviets UNFAZED BY REAGAN's “TOUGH” 

Pouicy 

Is our anti-Soviet policy working? 

Is the Reagan administration persuading 
the Western world that the Soviet Union is 
its Number 1 enemy? 

Is the United States intimidating and in- 
hibiting the Soviets with its plans for super 
military power? 

The answers would appear to be no. 

The Soviets have indicated that they re- 
spect America’s armed might—present and 
potential—but they have given no sign that 
the Reagan administration’s policies are side- 
tracking or slowing down the pursuit of 
their basic long-range objectives which they 
list as (1) to achieve a modus vivendi with 
the capitalist Western countries, and (2) to 
convince the rest of the world that Marxism 
under a Russian umbrella is the best way of 
life. 

Nowhere in Europe, the Middle East or 
Latin America are conditions favorable to 
the President's “get tough and halt the 
Soviets at all costs” policy. The NATO allies 
aren't buying the Reagan strategy, nor are 
the Arabs, the Israelis or the Third World 
nations. The Latin Americans are either 


strongly opposed or, at best, only lukewarm 
to it. 


Recent Soviet actions and statements hint 
that Moscow regards Mr. Reagan’s foreign 
policy as compounded of bombast and un- 
certainty and as easier to cope with than 
the Carter administration's firm counter 
punching,” as exemplified by the grain em- 
bargo and the boycotting of the Olympic 
games after the Afghanistan invasion. 

“Carter acted,” Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko told an Indian correspon- 
dent in Moscow recently. “The Reagan policy 
only polarizes things.” 

Mr. Reagan and his foreign affairs team 
headed by Secretary of State Alexander M. 
Haig Jr. continue to assume that they will 
be able to work out a better SALT II agree- 
ment and halt further Soviet adventuring if 
they spend untold billions in a new display 
of nuclear and conventional military 
strength. 

Regardless of how this is viewed it amounts 
to an American-initiated arms race. 

And arms races have never brought peace. 
They have, in fact, if pursued for any length 
of time, invariably led to conflict. 

The President has said repeatedly that if 
we spend enough money on a new military 
machine the Soviets will become frightened 
and back out of an arms race. 


Nothing that has occurred or been said by 
the Soviets since Mr. Reagan took office sup- 
ports this assumption. 


The Soviets may be having their economic 
and political troubles, both at home and in 
the outer reaches of “empire,” but they are 
able and presumably willing to match what- 
ever military expenditures we come up with. 

The President wants to spend $1.5 trillion 
over the next five years for military pur- 
poses, This is a lot of money, but the Soviets 
with their controlled economy and their dis- 
ciplined populace should be able to raise a 
similar sum without too much difficulty; 
easier perhaps than we can if inflation con- 
tinues to soar. 


The other day the Soviet news agency, 
Tass, quoted an authoritative Soviet maga- 
zine as saying, “The Soviet Union and the 
socialist community are capable of accepting 
and enduring any competition with im- 
perialism in the military-economic field, al- 
though. they would prefer .. to spend 
their resources on creative aims.” 
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Moscow, meanwhile, is continuing its ef- 
forts to improve the East-West political cli- 
mate and counter American activity in 
Europe. 

Boris Ponomaryov, a non-voting member of 
the ruling Soviet Politburo, in a recent 
speech renewed a Soviet offer to hold uncon- 
ditional talks with Western European lead- 
ers on limiting nuclear missile emplace- 
ments. 

This goes considerably beyond Soviet 
President Leonid Brezhnev's recent sugges- 
tion that the number of medium-range mis- 
siles in Western Europe be frozen at current 
levels which Washington claims would 
merely cement the current Soviet advan- 
tage. Ponomaryov said the Soviets would re- 
duce the number of missiles aimed at NATO 
capitals which they have emplaced in west- 
ern Russia if the United States would drop 
its plans to deploy new missiles in Western 
Europe. 

In making this offer, Ponomaryov said the 
Kremlin hopes to convince the Reagan ad- 
ministration that a nuclear arms buildup 
in Europe would only increase the threat 
of war and that it would be the better part 
of valor, and wisdom, for the United States 
to join in new strategic arms talks now. 

“We are emphatically not intimidated by 
the American proposal to deploy new mis- 
siles in Western Europe by 1983,” the official 
Soviet newspaper Pravda quoted Ponomaryov 
as saying, “but we hope the United States 
realizes that any argeement to limit strategic 
arms would be in its interest.” 

The United States obviously does realize 
this, but it also believes that the stronger 
it becomes the better an agreement it will 
be able to achieve. Therefore it intends to 
build up its power before it talks. 

An unbiased observer might ask if such 
reasoning is valid in a nuclear age. Twenty 
American nuclear missiles might be capable 
of doing more damage than say 15 Soviet mis- 
siles. But how significant is this if a mere 10 
Soviet projectiles are powerful enough to raze 
the northeastern seaboard of the United 
States, plus Washington and Baltimore? 
Which they are. Getting in the first strike 
would seem to be more important than com- 
parative fire power. 

In any case, recent events emphasize fur- 
ther Western Europe's concern with what it 
considers the Reagan administration’s un- 
wise belligerence toward the Soviet Union. 

The Dutch elections were a definite set- 
back to the American-sponsored NATO mis- 
sile program and turned the Netherlands to- 
ward Moscow and away from Washington. 

The activities of the Dutch anti-nuclear 
youth groups were an important factor in the 
voting. These groups are strongly opposed to 
any strengthening of the NATO defenses and 
do not believe the Soviets are intent upon 
expansionism in Western Europe. Neither, ac- 
cording to all indications, do the young anti- 
war elements, the so-called “mad youth,“ in 
West Germany, France, Belgium and other 
NATO countries. 

In France, the victory of Socialist President 
Francois Mitterrand over conservative Valery 
Giscard d'Estaing, while it meant many 
things, was certainly not an endorsement of 
Mr. Reagan’s policies toward the Soviet 
Union. 

And still another indication of Europe's 
growing dissatisfaction with American policy 
generally came to light in recent talks in 
Brussels between President Reagan’s new in- 
ternational economic team and European 
Common Market officials. The EC leaders re- 
portedly objected strongly to the combative 
stance taken by the Americans on some key 
issues and said this could lead to a “trade 
war” between this country and Europe. 

Which could lead one to ask whether con- 
taining the Soviets and higher profits for 
American business are not part of the same 
package? 
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In Latin America, meantime, the Soviets 
are pressing hard for better trade relations— 
and getting them. Argentina, for instance, is 
helping the Soviets overcome shortages in 
meat and grain supplies. And senior trade 
delegations from Brazil and Mexico are due 
in Moscow for trade talks in the next few 
weeks. 

In view of all this, will the Reagan admin- 
istration decide to take a new look at its 
“halt the Soviets” policy and perhaps be- 
come more amicable in its dealings with 
Moscow? 

Don't bet on it. 

There is every indication that Mr. Reagan, 
Secretary Haig and the rest of the Wash- 
ington strategists will persist in their efforts 
to cow the Soviets—and talk later. 

And world tensions can be expected to con- 
tinue to rise.@ 


REMOVAL OF INJUNCTIONS 
OF SECRECY 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, as in ex- 
ecutive session, I ask unanimous consent 
that the injunction of secrecy be re- 
moved from three treaties transmitted 
to the Senate today by the President of 
the United States, to wit: Protocols to 
the 1971 Wheat Agreement (Treaty Doc. 
No. 97-9) ; Tax Convention with the Re- 
public of Argentina (Treaty Doc. No. 
97-10); and Mutual Legal Assistance 
Treaty with the Republic of Colombia 
(Treaty Doc. No. 97-11). 

I ask that these treaties be considered 
as having been read the first time; that 
they be referred, with accompanying 
papers, to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations and ordered to be printed; and 
that the President’s messages be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The President’s messages are as fol- 
lows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 


With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith the Protocols for the Exten- 
sion of the Wheat Trade Convention, 1971 
(WTC), and the Food Aid Convention, 1980 
(FAC), which Conventions constitute the 
International Wheat Agreement, 1971. The 
Protocols were adopted by a conference 
which met in London on March 6, 1981 and 
were open for signature in Washington from 
March 24 through May 15, 1981. They were 
signed by the United States on May 8, 1981. 

I transmit also, for the information of the 
Senate, the report of the Secretary of State 
with respect to the Protocols. 

The Protocols extend both Conventions 
through June 30, 1983. They maintain the 
framework for international cooperation in 
wheat trade matters, continue the existence 
of the International Wheat Council, and ex- 
tend the parties’ commitments to provide 
minimum annual quantities of cereals aid 
to developing countries. 

I ask that the Senate give early and favor- 
able consideration to the two Protocols so 
that ratification by the United States can 
be effected at an early date. Doing so will 
demonstrate our continued commitment to 
cooperation on international wheat trade 
matters and to providing food aid to needy 
developing nations. 


RONALD REAGAN. 
THE WRT House, June 11, 1981. 


To the Senate of the United States: 
I transmit herewith, for Senate advice and 
consent to ratification, a Convention between 
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the Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the Repub- 
lic of Argentina for the Avoidance of Double 
Taxation and the Prevention of Fiscal Eva- 
sion with respect to Taxes on Income and 
Capital (the Convention), together with a 
related Protocol, signed at Buenos Aires on 
May 7, 1981. I also transmit the report of the 
Department of State on the Convention. 

The Convention, based on the United States 
and OECD model income tax conventions 
published in 1977, is the first of its kind to be 
entered into by the United States with a 
Latin American country. 

Argentina taxes all income derived in 
Argentina, but does not tax any income de- 
rived by residents of Argentina from foreign 
sources. Thus, the usual treaty practice of 
reciprocal reductions in withholding taxes at 
source on dividends, interest, and royalties 
paid to residents of the other country has 
little appeal to Argentina. Argentina is reluc- 
tant to reduce its own tax at source, incur- 
ring a revenue cost for which it sees no off- 
setting benefit. The negotiators believe that 
the Convention represents a fair and reason- 
able compromise between the Argentine posi- 
tion that tax should be imposed only at 
source and the broader view of the United 
States and most other countries that tax may 
also be imposed on the basis of residence. 

I recommend that the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to the Conven- 
tion and related Protocol and give advice and 
consent to their ratification. 

RONALD REAGAN. 

Tue Wuire House, June 11, 1981. 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith the Treaty on Mutual Legal 
Assistance between the United States of 
America and the Republic of Colombia, to- 
gether with a related exchange of notes, 
signed at Washington on August 20, 1980. 

I transmit also, for the information of the 
Senate the report of the Department of State 
with respect to the treaty. 

The treaty is one of a series of modern 
mutual assistance treaties being negotiated 
by the United States. The treaty is self- 
executing and utilizes existing statutory 
authority. 

The new treaty provides for a broad range 
of cooperation in criminal matters. Mutual 
assistance available under the treaty in- 
cludes: (1) executing requests relating to 
criminal matters; (2) taking of testimony or 
statements of persons; (3) effecting the pro- 
duction, preservation, and authentication of 
documents, records, or articles of evidence; 
(4) returning to the requesting Party any 
objects, articles, or other property or assets 
belonging to it or obtained by an accused 
through offenses; (5) serving judicial docu- 
ments, writs, summonses, records of judicial 
verdicts, and court judgments or decisions; 
(6) effecting the appearance of a witness or 
expert before a court of the requesting Party: 
(7) locating persons; and (8) providing judi- 
cial records, evidence, and information. 

I recommend that the Senate give early and 
favorable consideration to the treaty and 
give its advice and consent to ratification. 

RONALD REAGAN, 

THe Warre House, June 11, 1981. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 
MONDAY, JUNE 15, 1981 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today it 
stand in recess until 12 noon on Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PRESSLER). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
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ORDER OF RECOGNITION OF 
SENATORS ON MONDAY 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that following the 
recognition of the two leaders under the 
standing order on Monday, June 15, the 
following Senators be recognized for not 
to exceed 15 minutes each: The senior 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), 
the senior Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
STEVENS), and the senior Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. MCCLURE). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
Objection, it is so ordered. 


NEXT SENATE VOTE AT NOON ON 
TUESDAY 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I an- 
nounced earlier today, when the distin- 
guished minority leader and I were dis- 
cussing the program for Monday, that 
it was my intention to ask the Senate to 
agree that any votes ordered on Monday 
would go over until Tuesday at 12 
o'clock and to occur back to back, with 
the first vote being 15 minutes and suc- 
ceeding back-to-back votes to be 10 min- 
utes each. Mr. President, I now make 
that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF SEN- 
ATE SERVICE BY SENATOR TOWER 
TO BE OBSERVED ON MONDAY 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, a number 
of special orders have been entered for 
Monday. I might advise our colleagues 
that the purpose of those special orders, 
in part, is to call attention to the fact 
that Monday next will be the 20th anni- 
versary of Senate service of our distin- 
guished colleague from Texas, the senior 
Senator from Texas, Mr. Tower. I believe 
we will have a fair amount of time, three 
special orders on that day of 15 minutes 
each, plus perhaps part of leader time. 
Any Members who wish to join in that 
colloquy, of course, will be welcome be- 
ginning at noon on Monday. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I would 
inquire of the distinguished minority 
leader if there is any further business 
that he wishes to transact today? There 
is no further business on this side of the 
aisle that I am aware of. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I thank the distinguished majority lead- 
er. I know of no further business that is 
required on this side of the aisle. 


RECESS UNTIL MONDAY, JUNE 15, 
1981 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, in that 
event, I move, in accordance with the 
order previously entered, that the Senate 
now stand in recess until the hour of 
12 noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and, at 
2:25 p.m., the Senate recessed until Mon- 
day, June 15, 1981, at 12 noon. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate June 11, 1981: 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

Rex E. Lee, of Utah, to be Solicitor General 
of the United States, vice Wade Hampton 
McCree, Jr., resigning. 

William Bradford Reynolds, of Maryland, 
to be an Assistant Attorney General, vice 
Drew S. Days III, resigned. 

FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION 

Michael J. Fenello, of Florida, to be Deputy 
Administrator of the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration, vice Quentin Saint Clair Tay- 
lor. 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 
Hans Michael Mark, of Virginia, to be Dep- 
uty Administrator of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration, vice Alan M. 
Lovelace, resigned. 


NUCLEAR REGULATORY COMMISSION 


Nunzio J. Palladino, of Pennsylvania, to 
be a Member of the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
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mission for the term of 5 years expiring 
June 30, 1986, vice Joseph Mallam Hendrie, 
term expiring. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate, June 11, 1981: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Myer Rashish, of the District of Columbia, 
to be Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs, vice Richard N. Cooper, resigned. 

ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 

J. William Middendorf II, of Virginia, to be 
the permanent Representative of the United 
States of America to the Organization of 
American States, with the rank of 
Ambassador. 

The above nominations were approved sub- 
ject to the nominees’ commitment to respond 
to requests to appear and testify before any 
duly constituted committee of the Senate. 

DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Antonio Monroig, of Puerto Rico, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development, vice Sterling Tucker, resigned. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Lawrence J. Brady, of New Hampshire, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Commerce, vice 
Frank Alan Weil, resigned. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 


Stephen J. Bollinger, of Ohio, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Housing and Urban 
3 vice Robert Campbell Embry, 
r. 


Stephen May, of New York, to be an Assist- 
ant Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, vice Horace Dicken Cherry, resigned. 


COUNCIL oF ECONOMIC ADVISERS 


William A. Niskanen, Jr., of California, to 
be a Member of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, vice George C. Eads, resigned. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 


Judith L. Tardy, of Virginia, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development, vice William Antonio Medina, 
resigned. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Thursday, June 11, 1981 


The House met at 10 a.m. 

The Reverend Jack M. Copas, 
pastor, Andover United Methodist 
Church, Andover, N.J., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Lord God in Heaven and here on 
Earth, we acknowledge Your presence 
among us. We beseech You, as Ruler 
of all nations, to hear our prayer for 
peace and justice in the world. 

Continue to help this, the 97th Con- 
gress, to respond as a governing body 
that honors You, in which and by 
which Your good news of love is pro- 
claimed, and by which Your love for 
all people and Your concern for the 
last and the least are expressed. Help 
us to deeply believe that You can be 
trusted, come what may. 

We thank You for the privilege to 
respond to that belief by doing Your 
work, challenging the power of evil, 
binding up the wounds of those who 
suffer, giving of ourselves in service, 
helping when others would not help, 
and caring when others fail to care. 

May Your spirit remain our mandate 
to glorify You with our bodies, our 
souls, and our minds. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the 
House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to clause 1, rule I, I demand a vote 
on agreeing to the Speaker’s approval 
of the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the Chair’s approval of the Journal. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the -vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device and there were—yeas 342, nays 
13, present 2, not voting 74, as follows: 

[Roll No. 71] 
YEAS—342 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Atkinson 


AuCoin 
Badham 


Bafalis 
Bailey (MO) 
Bailey (PA) 
Barnard 


Beard 
Beilenson 


Benedict 
Benjamin 
Bennett 


Chappie 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Clinger 
Coats 
Coelho 
Coleman 
Collins (IL) 
Collins (TX) 
Conable 


Miller (OH) 
Mineta 
Minish 


Mitchell (NY) 


Hammerschmidt Moorhead 
Hance Morrison 
Hansen (ID) Mottl 
Hansen (UT) Murphy 
Hartnett Murtha 
Hatcher Myers 
Hefner Napier 
Hendon 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jones (NC) 


Spence 

St Germain 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Staton 


Siljander 
Simon 
Skeen 
Smith (IA) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 


NAYS—13 


Jacobs 
Johnston 
Jones (OK) 
Mitchell (MD) 
Sabo 


PRESENT—2 
Smith (AL) 


NOT VOTING—74 


Edwards (OK) 
English 
Erlenborn 
Ferraro 
Foglietta 
Ford (MI) 
Gephardt 
Heckler 
Heftel 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Hutto 
Kemp 
Leland 
Lowery 
Lundine 
Marks 
Matsui 
McDonald 
McGrath 
McKinney 
Moffett 


Weber (OH) 
Whitley 
Wilson 
Zablocki 


So the Journal was approved. 
The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed bills of the 
following titles, in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested: 


S. 1033. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the agreement between the 
States of North Carolina and South Caroli- 
na establishing their lateral seaward bound- 
ary; and 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., O 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 
@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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S. 1337. An act to provide for the tem- 
porary exclusion of foreign fishing support 
vessels from the internal waters of Alaska. 

The message also announced that 
the Vice President, pursuant to Public 
Law 94-399, appointed Mr. D'AMATO as 
a member, on the part of the Senate, 
of the Temporary Commission on Fi- 
nancial Oversight of the District of 
Columbia, in lieu of Mr. LEAHY, re- 
signed. 

The message also announced that 
the Vice President, pursuant to Public 
Law 86-420, appointed Mr. PERCY 
(chairman), Mr. Dopp (vice chairman), 
and Mr. THURMOND to attend, on the 
part of the Senate, the Mexico-United 
States Interparliamentary Conference, 
to be held in Manzanillo, Colima, 
Mexico, June 11 to 15, 1981. 


THE REV. JACK M. COPAS 


(Mr. COURTER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. COURTER. Mr. Speaker, it 
gives me great pleasure to mention the 
fact that the minister who gave the 
opening prayer this morning is a good 
friend of mine, Rev. Jack Copas. 

Jack Copas lives in northwest New 
Jersey in Sussex County. He was edu- 
cated at Dominican College in Orange- 
burg, N.Y. He then went to Drew Uni- 
versity in Madison, N.J., and received 
his master of divinity, and at the 
present time Rev. Jack Copas is study- 
ing for his doctorate of ministry at 
Drew University in Madison, N.J. 

Reverend Copas was the pastor at 
West Side United Methodist Church 
from April 1977 to June 1980. At the 
present time he is the pastor at Ando- 
ver United Methodist Church at Ando- 
ver, N.J. 

Jack Copas is married to the former 
Paula Anne Casavis, and they have 
two children, John Anthony, age 4, 
and Jeremiah Paul, age 1%. 

Jack Copas is an innovator. Not long 
ago he initiated a program of bringing 
the Gospel on radio in northwest New 
Jersey and conducts a radio program 
for about an hour each Sunday morn- 
ing. 

In October of last year I had a dis- 
tinct pleasure, I gave the lay sermon 
at the United Methodist Church in 
Andover. 

Mr. Speaker, I can report that that 
was one of my most memorable experi- 
ences during the last number of years. 

Rev. Jack Copas has a strong, grow- 
ing ministry in northwest New Jersey, 
with enthusiastic people in his com- 
munity. They love him, and I do as 
well. 
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PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON WAYS AND MEANS TO 
HAVE UNTIL MIDNIGHT, 
FRIDAY, JUNE 12, 1981, TO FILE 
REPORT ON H.R. 3850, BUDGET 
RECONCILIATION EXPENDI- 
TURE REDUCTIONS 


Mr. PEASE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means may have 
until midnight, Friday, June 12, 1981, 
to file its report on the bill (H.R. 3850) 
making expenditure reductions in ac- 
cordance with the budget reconcili- 
ation process. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
FRANK). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


JOINT RE-REFERRAL OF H.R. 
3723, HEALTH PROFESSIONS 
PERSONNEL AMENDMENTS OF 
1981, TO COMMITTEE ON 
ENERGY AND COMMERCE AND 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND 
MEANS 


Mr. PEASE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that H.R. 3723, 
the Health Professions Personnel 
Amendments of 1981, be re-referred 
jointly to the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce and to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. Section 32 of 
that legislation would amend the dis- 
closure provisions of section 6103(m) 
of the Internal Revenue Code. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, may I ask the 
gentleman, has this request been 
cleared with the minority? 

Mr. PEASE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALKER. I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. PEASE. Yes, Mr. Speaker, it has 
been cleared with the subcommittees 
of both the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce and the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. PEASE), 
and I withdraw my reservation of ob- 
jection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


WORK REQUIREMENT 


(Ms. OAKAR asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her 
remarks.) 

Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration proposes to increase the 
work requirement for disability insur- 
ance eligibility from 20 to 30 out of 
the past 40 quarters. This proposal has 
potentially disastrous consequences 
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for working mothers in this Nation. 
The House Select Committee on Aging 
gives this example of the results of the 
administration plan: A woman, now 40 
years old, worked under social security 
from age 17 to age 35, when she had a 
child. She left the labor force for 3 
years at that time and returned to cov- 
ered employment at the age of 38, just 
3 years later. At 40 she developed mul- 
tiple sclerosis and was completely inca- 
pacitated. Despite having worked for 
20 years in employment covered under 
social security, this 40-year-old 
mother, along with her child, would 
not be eligible for disability insurance 
protection under the administration 
proposal because she had not been in 
the labor force for 7% years out of the 
last 10 years. 

Mr. Speaker, if the administration 
and Congress are serious about provid- 
ing a true safety net, we cannot allow 
this direct attack on disability insur- 
ance protection to be enacted. Women 
who temporarily leave covered em- 
ployment to have a child, a person 
forced to leave the workforce to care 
for a sick parent or child, and many 
others will lose the vital protection of 
disability insurance under the admin- 
istration’s plan. This proposal is 
simply cruel and unjust. 


BREZHNEV DOCTRINE IS 
UNACCEPTABLE 


(Mr. LANTOS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, the 
danger is profound that in a uniquely 
tragic way history will again repeat 
itself. Twenty-five years ago as the 
West was preoccupied with the Suez 
crisis, the world stood idly by as the 
Red army with its well-known brutal- 
ity crushed the heroic uprising of the 
Hungarian people, for freedom and 
independence. 

Today, as many are mesmerized over 
the destruction of the nuclear capabil- 
ity of the radical and irresponsible 
regime in Iraq, the Soviet Union is 
again poised on the brink of crushing 
the budding independence of Poland. 

The Soviet Union's brazen intimida- 
tion of the Polish people must not be 
allowed to go unchallenged. I call 
upon President Reagan to publicly de- 
clare, without delay, that our Nation 
rejects the pernicious Brezhnev doc- 
trine which arrogates to itself by the 
divine right of Communist imperialism 
the license to subjugate its neighbors 
in Afghanistan, in Poland, in Czecho- 
slovakia, indeed everywhere. 

We as Members of Congress have a 
supreme obligation to the American 
people to focus on the dangerous 
Soviet ball game and not become dis- 
tracted by the momentary sideshow in 
the Middle East. 
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o 1030 


DAMAGE TO THE SOCIAL 
SECURITY SYSTEM 


(Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota 
asked and was given permission to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I am concerned about the 
damage that was done to the public 
confidence in the social security 
system as a result of the administra- 
tion’s proposal and subsequent discus- 
sions publicly last month. I think we 
have a special responsibility in Con- 
gress to repair the damage done to the 
confidence of that system. 

The word security in the term social 
security is no accident. It should mean 
something special and it should mean 
something that people can depend on. 
People that I have talked to who are 
senior citizens, in the past several 
months indicate to me that they do 
not feel a great deal of security about 
that social security system. 

It is true, certainly, that there are 
difficulties with the system. Each day 
5,000 people turn 65 years of age. Each 
day 3,600 people die in this country. In 
the year 1900, we had 3 million people 
who were senior citizens. Today we 
have over 25 million who are senior 
citizens; so we do have some difficul- 
ties and some strains in that system. 

The fact is that it is not whether we 
are going to solve that problem, it is 
how we are going to solve it. I think 
the message to the senior citizens of 
this country should be that the Con- 
gress is a body that you can depend 
on. The Congress is a body that will 
keep the American promise to senior 
citizens and we will have a social secu- 
rity system that is stable, fiscally 
healthy, and one in which we can have 
public confidence. 


MEDICAL ONLY DETERMINA- 
TION OF DISABILITY 


(Mr. FROST asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration’s proposals to reduce the 
disability insurance protection for 
Americans is a direct attack on the dis- 
abled workers of this country. The ad- 
ministration proposes that we no 
longer take into account a person’s age 
or employment prospects in determin- 
ing eligibility for disability insurance, 
despite the fact that a person’s physi- 
cal disability prevents that person 
from finding another job because of 
the person’s age or local employment 
conditions. According to 1978 figures 
from the Select Committee on Aging, 
this proposal would mean that nearly 
350,000 disabled worker beneficiaries 
between the ages of 60 and 65 would 
lose benefits. It would be many more 
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than that today. The effect of the ad- 
ministration’s proposal is compounded 
by the proposal to reduce the benefits 
for the retirees in this age group. The 
Select Committee on Aging estimates 
that these unemployable disabled per- 
sons would suffer a permanent loss of 
benefits of up to 31 percent or more as 
the combined effect of the administra- 
tion’s proposals. 

Mr. Speaker, the American people 
and the Congress should not allow 
such devastating proposals to be 
adopted. We all recognize the need to 
reform the social security system and 
I support the efforts of Chairman 
PICKLE and his subcommittee to struc- 
ture a strong and equitable system. 
But we should not eliminate vital ele- 
ments of the system, as the adminis- 
tration’s disability insurance proposal 
would do, in our effort to strengthen 
that system. 


NEEDLESS SLAP AT ISRAEL 


(Mr. BINGHAM asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
plore the administration’s decision to 
hold up the delivery of four F-16 
fighter-bombers to Israel. This unprec- 
edented action is a needless slap at our 
most important and reliable Mideast 
ally. It is ironic that the Reagan ad- 
ministration which came to office 
criticizing President Carter’s alleged 
betrayal of key allies, has now chosen 
to punish Israel by withholding arms, 
a step President Carter never even 
suggested. Israel is being punished for 
denying pro-Soviet Iraq a nuclear 
arms capacity. This makes no sense. 

I do not know what the administra- 
tion hopes to accomplish by this 
action. They cannot believe that a 
delay in delivery of F-16’s for a few 
weeks or months will mollify the Arab 
hardliners. It will not. The Arabs will 
not be appeased by anything less than 
a long-term arms embargo to Israel by 
the United States. I cannot believe 
that the administration would propose 
such a thing and I can safely say that 
Congress would not permit it either. 

Mr. Speaker, I am growing weary of 
the hypocritical finger-waggling which 
is going on in this country and abroad 
over the Israeli raid on Iraq. Destruc- 
tion of the Iraqi reactor has made the 
world a safer place, not only for Israel 
but for all Mideast nations—including 
those Arab States which are now pro- 
testing the loudest. 

I trust the administration will quick- 
ly complete its review of the Israeli 
action, conclude that Israel’s attack 
was a legitimate act of self-defense, 
and resume the sale of weapons. To do 
otherwise will be to shoot ourselves in 
the foot. 
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ISRAEL’S PREEMPTIVE STRIKE 


(Mr. McHUGH asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. McHUGH. Mr. Speaker, given 
the potential threat to its survival as a 
nation, one can understand why the 
Israelis, a people surrounded by hos- 
tile forces, chose to eliminate the nu- 
clear facility in Iraq. If we thought 
that our very existence were threat- 
ened by nuclear holocaust, would we 
have acted differently? Would any 
other nation? 

Yet, this preemptive strike, while 
understandable as a short-term expe- 
dient, should be seen for what it is, an 
act of desperation, a reflection of the 
bankruptcy of the political process in 
the Middle East, a reflection of the 
bankruptcy of all prior efforts to stem 
nuclear proliferation. 

What is required now is not more po- 
litical posturing, more empty speeches 
in the United Nations, in Israel, in the 
Arab countries, in the United States. 
Time is running out. 

Those who are truly interested in 
peace and stability must come to grips 
with the difficult questions which are 
at the heart of the political stalemate 
in the Middle East. We all know what 
those issues involve: The right of 
Israel to exist in peace within secure 
and recognized borders, and the need 
to provide the Palestinian people with 
some measure of political identity of 
their own. 

These questions will not be resolved 
by nuclear capabilities or by preemp- 
tive strikes. They can be resolved only 
by political leaders having the initia- 
tive and courage to break new ground, 
the kind of initiative and courage ex- 
hibited by Sadat and Begin at Camp 
David. 

Mr. Speaker, time is running out. 


A SAD DAY FOR AMERICA’S 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 


(Mr. PEYSER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day was a sad day for the United 
States and a day that I think college 
students and those about to go to col- 
lege will remember as a Pearl Harbor 
for education, because yesterday, Mr. 
Speaker, under the mandate of the 
Gramm-Latta and the Reagan admin- 
istration budget, the House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor was forced 
to make cuts of over $504 million in 
the guarantee student loan program, 
and to support that kind of a cut we 
had to reduce the eligibility so that 
any family in the United States 
having an income in excess of $25,000 
would be eliminated from the guaran- 
teed student loan program. Over 1 mil- 
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lion middle-income families, students 
from those families, are going to be 
eliminated from the guaranteed stu- 
dent loan program. This is going to 
bring about either a change in college 
for the students or a dropping out of 
higher education. 

I think it is a tragic situation and 
one that hopefully on the floor of the 
House in the next couple of weeks we 
will be able to restore in an amend- 
ment to put back the money that is 
needed to restore this program. 


AN UNMISTAKABLE SIGNAL TO 
BIG-TIME DRUG SMUGGLERS 


(Mr. BENNETT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing legislation that will 
once again send a clear and unmistak- 
able signal to the big-time drug smug- 
glers that the Federal Government is 
committed to putting them out of 
business once and for all. 

This important bill will provide 
much needed reform to the Federal 
bail laws by authorizing judges to 
deny bond under certain circum- 
stances to those implicated in smug- 
gling operations. 

All too often, these drug traffickers 
look upon bail as simply the price of 
doing business. With the profits so 
high and risks so low, it is not uncom- 
mon for them to jump bails as high as 
half a million dollars. In south Florida 
alone, at least 90 percent of the cur- 
rent 369 no-show cases are drug relat- 
ed. 

It is clear that these abuses must be 
stopped in their tracks. I am pleased 
to join with Senator CHILES in intro- 
ducing this bill to amend the Drug 
Abuse Act of 1970 to allow judges to 
refuse bail for those persons arrested 
for a narcotics violation if they can be 
shown to— 

Have been previously convicted of a 
narcotics felony; 

Be on parole or probation for a 
felony narcotics offense; 

Be an illegal alien; 

Be in possession of a false passport; 
and 

Be a fugitive from justice. 

Mr. Speaker, the drug culture in our 
country grows stronger and more omi- 
nous each day. We can allow this 
growth to go unchecked no longer. We 
in the Congress must act quickly in en- 
acting this urgent legislation before it 
becomes too late. 


CONGRESSMEN BAFALIS AND 
PICKLE INTRODUCE NEW RE- 
VISION IN ESTATE AND GIFT 
TAX LAWS 
(Mr. PICKLE asked and was given 

permission to address the House for 1 

minute and to revise and extend his 

remarks.) 
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Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, in 1976, I 
worked very hard to get meaningful 
relief for our many family farms and 
small businesses for the high death 
taxes levied in this country. Joining 
me in that effort were many people, 
particularly my colleague from Flor- 
ida, Congressman “SKIP” BAFALIs. 

In 1976, we never dreamed that in 
the next 5 years, inflation would be at 
levels unknown in the history of this 
Nation. Because this is so, we still see 
high estate and gift taxes making the 
widow or family of the farmer, ranch- 
er, and small businessman selling the 
estate in order to pay death taxes. 

I want to provide that the family 
owned farm or ranch is the most pro- 
ductive food and fiber unit in the his- 
tory of man. The corporate operations 
just do not produce as efficiently. The 
small business is the one that hires 
the most people, and creates the most 
new jobs. The big public corporations 
are too good at cutting labor costs to 
really help out in curing the unem- 
ployment problem the way small busi- 
nesses do. 

Thus it does not make sense that we 
have death tax laws that break up 
family farms and small businesses. 

Today, Congressman BarALIs and I 
are introducing, with the support of 
the majority of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, a new revision in 
our estate and gift tax laws. This bill 
will protect the family farm and the 
small businesses by raising the exemp- 
tion amount, raising the gift tax ex- 
emption, and most importantly provid- 
ing better valuation for family farms 
and small businesses. A fuller explana- 
tion will be in today’s RECORD. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to join 
with Congressman BAFALIS on this bill, 
and I urge all Members to give this 
vital measure the highest priority. 


CONGRESSMAN RHODES TAKES 
SIDE OF THE DEVILS 


(Mr. RHODES asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, in Con- 
gress, when we take a stand on an 
issue, we all like to be on the side of 
the Angels, as the saying goes. Well, 
this time, I am delighted to be on the 
side of the Devils. Earlier this week, 
Arizona State University’s baseball 
team, the Sun Devils, won their fifth 
college world series title—defeating 
Oklahoma State 7 to 4. 

Sun Devil Stan Holmes set a record 
for the most runs batted in—in a 
single game, and for the entire series— 
earning him the Most Valuable Player 
Award. 

This was Coach Jim Brock’s second 
world series title—and he was named 
as the PAC-10 Coach of the Year. 

Five ASU players made the all tour- 
nament team and five players were se- 
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lected in the first and second rounds 
of the major league draft. 

This was a sensational finale to an 
outstanding season for the Sun Devils, 
whose season record was 55 games won 
and 13 games lost. Only one other 
team has topped their world series 
winning record—and I wish Coach Jim 
Brock and all those great players on 
the championship Sun Devils team the 
best for continued future success. 

Providing major league players is 
nothing new to Arizona State. Just 
three of the players whose names 
come to my mind who are graduates of 
the baseball program at Arizona State 
are Rick Monday, Sal Bando, and the 
incomparable Reggie Jackson. There 
are many more, some of whom played 
under Coach Brock, and others who 
were developed by his distinguished 
predecessor, Bobbie Winkles. I expect 
the five players going to the majors 
from the 1981 squad to be as outstand- 
ing as those fine ASU players who 
went before them. 


PRESIDENT CARTER’S OUTRA- 
GEOUS REQUEST FOR PX AND 
COMMISSARY PRIVILEGES 


(Mr. PARRIS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. PARRIS. Mr. Speaker, former 
President Jimmy Carter was honored 
with the highest office the citizens of 
this Nation can bestow on an individu- 
al and as such he is entitled to the 
privileges and respect that that office 
carries with it. However, when he left 
office, Mr. Speaker, he had estimated 
assets of $1.5 million. The citizens of 
this Nation provide him with $375,000 
a year for staff. He has a pension of 
$70,000 a year for life. 

I was therefore appalled, Mr. Speak- 
er, to read in this morning’s newspa- 
per that he has “asked the White 
House to grant him PX and commis- 
sary privileges at military bases.” 

I submit that he can go buy his gro- 
ceries from the taxpaying merchants 
of this Nation the same as all the rest 
of us do. To grant this request would 
be an absolutely unjustified abuse of 
the taxpayers’ charity. This time he 
has gone too far. 

I think the White House should 
summarily reject the request, Mr. 
Speaker, and I hope they do so. It is 
3 unwarranted, and indefen- 
8 e. 


IN DEFENSE OF ISRAEL 


(Mr. DORNAN of California asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to briefly discuss the 
imaginative, surgical, daring, bold, and 
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controversial raid by the small State 
of Israel to destroy that controversial 
nuclear reactor in Iraq. 

I believe the intelligence informa- 
tion is incontrovertible, all quibbling 
aside, that Iraq was definitely plan- 
ning to assemble a nuclear weapon as 
soon as technically possible. When the 
Iraqis in print, and vocally, forcefully 
maintained that they planned to use 
an atomic weapon to destroy the small 
nation of Israel while assuring it was 
not to be used against their enemy in 
hot combat—Iran—the result was pre- 
dictable. 

Anyone who knows anything about 
the quality of Israeli intelligence 
knows that they not only have agents 
in Baghdad, but they most certainly 
had agents working at the Iraqi nucle- 
ar site itself. 

Many Members know that China 
traditionally calls itself “the Central 
Kingdom” or the Middle Kingdom 
(Chunq-Kuo) and their world maps of 
course show China at the center of the 
world, as all of our world map merca- 
tor projections show the United States 
in the center of the world and the re- 
mainder of the planet proceeds west 
and east. 

I think if we look at the Iraqi nucle- 
ar threat from inside Israel, from their 
viewpoint of the world where their 
maps place them as the center of a 
hostile Moslem sea, then, and only 
then, will we be reserved and properly 
thoughtful in our analysis. I do not 
criticize President Reagan’s reaction, 
however. Our President has different 
responsibilities than any Member of 
this House or the other body and his 
devotion to the existence of the State 
of Israel, with secure and defensible 
borders, is beyond question. 


REPRESENTATIVE BEARD IN- 
TRODUCES RESOLUTION TO 
DENOUNCE UNESCO EFFORTS 
TO ESTABLISH WORLDWIDE 
CENSORSHIP ORGANIZATION 


(Mr. BEARD asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BEARD. Mr. Speaker, you and 
the rest of my colleagues have surely 
been sickened by the gradual trend 
that has reduced the United Nations 
to little more than a mouthpiece for 
the Soviet bloc and an evergrowing 
family of Third World nations—many 
of them ruled by dictators or nonelect- 
ed leaders. 

Understanding that it is always in 
our best interests to maintain mem- 
bership in any organization that 
allows a free forum for discussion, I 
would not suggest that this country 
withdraw from the U.N. I would, how- 
ever, suggest that we should have 
limits as to what we will endure. 

Today I am introducing a resolution 
that would denounce an effort on the 
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part of the United Nations Education- 
al, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion—or UNESCO, as it is commonly 
called—to establish a worldwide cen- 
sorship organization. Justification for 
this great leap backward is the alleged 
domination and victimization of the 
Third World by Western journalists. 

Mr. Speaker, this should not be tol- 
erated, and to show that we mean 
business, my resolution would call for 
the withdrawal of $49 million in fund- 
ing for UNESCO unless this proposal 
is withdrawn. 

I ask for the careful consideration 
and support of my resolution. Thank 
you. 


VOLUNTARY METRIC SYSTEM 


(Mr. RUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. RUDD. Mr. Speaker, a cartoon 
in one of the newspapers this week 
drew attention to the problems that 
will be foisted upon us if metric meas- 
urement ever becomes the official U.S. 
way of weighing and measuring. 

In the comic strip, called “Down- 
town,” one character is saying, “You 
know the old saying, ‘Give him 2.54 
centimeters and he’ll take 1.6093 kilo- 
meters.“ The other character looks 
blank and the first character says, 
“I'm thinking metric.“ 

Well, Mr. Speaker, that is amusing 
and that is why it is in the comic strip. 
But what is behind this is not so amus- 
ing; that is, an insidious and illegal 
effort by the Metric Board to convince 
the American public that metric is the 
law of the land. 

That is why I have introduced H.R. 
1660, a bill to assure that metric con- 
version will be voluntary. There is 
nothing funny about the Metric Con- 
version Act and there is nothing funny 
about the way it is being administered. 

In fact, a good-to-the-point comic 
strip based on the one I have recount- 
ed could characterize the Metric 
Board as being the one that, if you 
give them a foot, will take a mile. 


BUCKEYE BOYS RANCH 
DEDICATION PROGRAM 


(Mr. WYLIE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday it was my privilege to partici- 
pate in the dedication of the new E. P. 
Messham Center for Work Experience 
at the Buckeye Boys Ranch which is 
located in the congressional district I 
represent. 

One of the most satisfying emolu- 
ments of the office which I hold is the 
opportunity to participate in events 
like the Buckeye Boys Ranch dedica- 
tion program. The Buckeye Boys 
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Ranch was founded in 1961 as a pri- 
vate residential treatment center for 
boys aged 10 to 18 with significant 
educational and behavioral problems, 
and was modeled after Boys Town, 
Nebr. 

Since Buckeye Boys Ranch was es- 
tablished, some 700 boys have had the 
work experience offered by the ranch 
and 82 percent of them have become 
productive members of our society. 

One of the aspects of the ranch 
which appeals to me is the fact that 
the ranch has been built and main- 
tained without Federal money. The E. 
P. Messham Center for Work Experi- 
ence, the money for which was donat- 
ed by Mrs. Paula M. Watkins, the 
daughter of Mr. E. P. Messham, is an 
example of the remarkable generosity 
of many people in our community. 

The executive director of the Buck- 
eye Boys Ranch is Dr. Leslie Bostic, 
who has been invaluable to the ranch 
since its beginning. I was indeed proud 
to be a part of the dedication program. 


EFFECT OF GRAMM-LATTA ON 
EDUCATION 


(Mr. BIAGGI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, as the 
ranking New York member on the 
Education and Labor Committee I wit- 
nessed yesterday, after 13 years of 
service in this Congress, an act that 
was compelled by the Gramm-Latta 
budget proposal. The Committee on 
Education and Labor with a budget of 
some $21 billion was required by virtue 
of the Gramm-Latta proposal to cut 
some $10 billion. 

Those individuals responsible for 
and who were in support of the cruel 
Gramm-Latta measure should look to 
their consciences and to their political 
futures. Let me cite a few of those pro- 
grams that were required to be virtual- 
ly decimated. 

Guaranteed student loans—legisla- 
tion we enacted in previous Congresses 
in order to guarantee every aspiring 
student the opportunity to go to col- 
lege—have been severely curtailed re- 
sulting in a throw back to a more re- 
gressive age where fiscal insufficiency 
denied hundreds of thousands the op- 
portunity to pursue ¿heir education. 

Nutrition to the elderly has been se- 
verely cut without regard for the dis- 
astrous consequences. 

The Head Start program also suffers 
from this restricting proposal—not- 
withstanding the effectiveness of the 
program. 

Vocational education programs have 
been severely cut giving no considera- 
tion to the success in real terms that 
this program enjoys. 

Mr. Speaker, I would urge those who 
supported Gramm-Latta to contem- 
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plate seriously about the consequences 
of that questionable action. An action 
that reflects an insensitivity and disre- 
gard for the young, the old, and those 
in that developing stage of their lives 
that could importantly impact on the 
quality of life in our country in the 
decades ahead. 


MARINE PROTECTION, RE- 
SEARCH, AND SANCTUARIES 
ACT, TITLE I, FISCAL YEAR 
1982 AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s desk the 
Senate bill (S. 1213), to amend title I 
of the Marine Protection, Research, 
and Sanctuaries Act, as amended, and 
ask for its immediate consideration in 
the House. 

The Clerk read the title of the 
Senate bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

Mr. PRITCHARD. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, and I will 
not object, I would ask the chairman 
to explain the bill. 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRITCHARD. I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
JONES). 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, S. 1213 reauthorizes title I of 
the Marine Protection, Research, and 
Sanctuaries Act of 1972—commonly 
known as the Ocean Dumping Act. 


Title I of the act establishes a policy 
to prohibit or strictly limit the dump- 
ing of materials harmful to the marine 
environment. 

All ocean dumping activities are 
under the regulation of the Environ- 


mental Protection Agency (EPA), 
except for dredged material disposal, 
which is regulated by the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers. 

On March 26, an executive commu- 
nication was transmitted to the House 
of Representatives and the Senate 
from the EPA requesting an increase 
over the present fiscal year 1982 fund- 
ing level of $2 million. S. 1213 would 
authorize $4.213 million in appropri- 
ations for fiscal year 1982. The in- 
crease in funding is needed to continue 
a joint program between EPA and the 
corps to identify and designate suit- 
able sites for the disposal of wastes in 
the ocean. 

The Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries unanimously reported 
out H.R. 3319 which is identical to the 
Senate-passed bill. 

I would urge my colleagues to sup- 
port S. 1213 in order to continue the 
safe disposal of wastes in the ocean. 

Mr. PRITCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for that explana- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the 
unanimous-consent request to take 
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from the desk and consider S. 1213, 
the authorization bill for title I of the 
Marine Protection, Research, and 
Sanctuaries Act of 1972, as amended. 
This bill would increase the authoriza- 
tion level for fiscal year 1982 from $2 
million to $4.213 million. Title I of the 
so-called Ocean Dumping Act is ad- 
ministered by EPA, and EPA has testi- 
fied that it needs this additional au- 
thorization level in order to complete 
environmental impact statements 
which are necessary for the final des- 
ignation of ocean dumpsites for the 
disposal of dredged materials. 

Mr. Speaker, the need for additional 
ocean dumpsites for dredged materials 
stems primarily from the expansion of 
several port transshipment centers 
around the United States, many of 
which will be used for increased bulk 
cargo and coal shipments. EPA was re- 
quired to accelerate the completion of 
the ocean dumpsite environmental 
impact statements as a result of an 
out-of-court settlement in a case aris- 
ing from a National Wildlife Feder- 
ation suit. Therefore, this additional 
money is necessary to recognize this 
accelerated completion schedule. 

Mr. Speaker, the Subcommittee on 
Oceanography held 1 day of hearings 
on this additional administration re- 
quest for title I, and the committee 
was satisfied that these moneys were 
to be used primarily for the comple- 
tion of designations of ocean dump- 
sites for dredged materials. These des- 
ignations are particularly important at 
this time as our Nation struggles to 
expand its exports and exporting facil- 
ities for coal ports around the country. 
The additional request is not that di- 
rectly related to the ongoing contro- 
versy over the question of sewage 
sludge dumping. Therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, I would strongly urge that 
this bill be adopted at this time. 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina. I 
might add in conclusion the EPA is 
under a court order to proceed in this 
fashion. 

Mr. PRITCHARD. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina. This 
request for further authorization has 
been made by the Reagan administra- 
tion. 

Mr. PRITCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 
@ Mr. FORSYTHE. Mr. Speaker, S. 
1213 will enable the Environmental 
Protection Agency to carry out their 
responsibilities under title I of the 
Ocean Dumping Act by providing an 
increase in the existing fiscal year 
1982 authorization level. Under the 
act, EPA is responsible for developing 
environmental impact documents and 
designating ocean sites where industri- 
al and municipal wastes and dredged 
materials may be disposed. 

EPA has testified that the present 
authorization of $2 million will be in- 
adequate to fulfill certain functions 
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related to the disposal of dredge spoils 
which are necessary before site desig- 
nations can be finalized. It is anticipat- 
ed that the designation of sites for the 
disposal of dredged materials will be 
given increased emphasis in 1982 due 
to an out-of-court stipulation agree- 
ment entered into by EPA which re- 
quires that they meet established 
schedules for site designations. Em- 
phasis must also be given to the grow- 
ing need for the improvement of deep 
draft port facilities in order to provide 
for navigation which will accommo- 
date increased movement in coal and 
energy products as well as allow for 
the expansion of our Navy equipment 
and operational activities. 

The total authorization of $4.213 
million provided for in §S.1213 will 
allow EPA to continue with their site 
designation studies for dredged mate- 
rial disposal as well as their monitor- 
ing, evaluation and assessment activi- 
ties to ascertain what impacts have re- 
sulted from ocean dumping—whether 
past or present. 

Mr. Speaker, without these funds, 
EPA will be unable to provide the 
staff and support for studies necessary 
to carry out their very important re- 
sponsibilities under the Marine Pro- 
tection, Research and Sanctuaries Act. 
They anticipate that the additional 
$2.213 million will be expended for re- 
viewing and finalizing environmental 
impact documents, surveying sites 
which have not yet been studied and 
preparing documents for newly stud- 
ied sites. A small amount will also be 
used for monitoring and management 
of the sites to insure that any dump- 
ing activities will not result in unrea- 
sonable degradation of our marine en- 
vironment. 

For these reasons the enactment of 
S. 1213 is important and I want to 
urge my colleagues to join me in sup- 
porting this bill.e 
@ Mr. D’AMOURS. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to state my support for the 
unanimous-consent request of my col- 
league from North Carolina. S. 1213 is 
identical to H.R. 3319, a bill taken up 
by the House Oceanography Subcom- 
mittee and unanimously reported out 
of the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee on May 13. It responds to 
an administration request for an in- 
creased authorization level for EPA’s 
activities under title I of the Marine 
Protection, Research and Sanctuaries 
Act, commonly known as the Ocean 
Dumping Act. The administration is 
seeking to increase the $2,000,000 
fiscal year 1982 authorization to 
$4,213,000. 

EPA needs the increase in order to 
continue identification and designa- 
tion of suitable ocean dumpsites and 
issuance of permits for ocean dump- 
ing. EPA and the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers indicate a growing need for 
ocean dumpsites that will be used for 
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the disposal of dredged material. 
Much of the increase in demand for 
ocean dumpsites stems from the ex- 
pansion of U.S. ports. The funding in- 
creases will also be used to comply 
with a court settlement agreement 
which requires EPA to complete envi- 
ronmental impact statements that are 
necessary for the final designation of 
ocean dumpsites. 

Mr. Speaker, the Ocean Dumping 
Act has recently received a great deal 
of attention as a result of the Decem- 
ber 31, 1981, deadline for prohibition 
of sewage sludge dumping. I share the 
concerns of a number of my colleagues 
who anticipate attempts to alter or cir- 
cumvent this congressionally mandat- 
ed deadline. However, EPA has given 
this committee sufficient assurances 
that none of the additional authoriza- 
tions contained in H.R. 3319 will be 
used to survey or evaluate any sewage 
sludge sites. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 


S. 1213 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 111 of the Marine Protection, Re- 
search, and Sanctuaries Act, as amended (33 
U.S.C. 1420), is amended by striking “and 
fiscal year 1982,” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “and not to exceed $4,213,000 for fiscal 
year 1982,”. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 3319) was 
laid on the table. 


o 1100 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative 
days in which to revise and extend 
their remarks on the Senate bill, S. 
1213, just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the provisions of clause 5(b) of 
rule I, the Chair announces that he 
will postpone further proceedings 
today on each question of agreeing to 
resolutions or on ordering the previous 
question on resolutions reported from 
the Committee on Rules on which a 
recorded vote of the yeas and nays are 
ordered, or on which the vote is ob- 


jected to under clause 4 of rule XV. 
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Such rollcall votes, if postponed, will 
be taken at the conclusion of debate 
on all such resolutions. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERA- 
TION OF H.R. 3413, NATIONAL 
SECURITY AND MILITARY AP- 
PLICATIONS OF NUCLEAR 
ENERGY AUTHORIZATION ACT 
OF 1982 


Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 155 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 155 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
3413) to authorize appropriations for the 
Department of Energy for national security 
programs for fiscal year 1982, and for other 
purposes, and the first reading of the bill 
shall be dispensed with. After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and shall continue not to exceed one hour 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Armed Services, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule by titles instead of by sections. 
At the conclusion of the consideration of 
the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage with- 
out intervening motion except one motion 
to recommit. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. 
DERRICK) will be recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, for 
purposes of debate only I yield the 
customary 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Missouri (Mr. TAYLOR) 
pending which I yield myself such 
time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 155 
provides for the consideration of the 
bill H.R. 3413, to authorize appropri- 
ations for the Department of Energy 
for national security programs for 
fiscal year 1982, and for other pur- 
poses. The rule provides 1 hour of gen- 
eral debate to be equally divided be- 
tween the chairman and the ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Armed Services. This is a straight 
open rule, allowing any germane 
amendment to be offered under the 5- 
minute rule and there are no waivers 
of points of order. The bill shall be 
read by titles instead of by sections. 
Upon conclusion of consideration of 
the bill, one motion to recommit will 
be in order. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 3413 authorizes 
appropriations of $5.06 billion in fiscal 
year 1982 for the national security 
functions of the Department of 
Energy. These activities include re- 
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search, development, testing, produc- 
tion, data collection, evaluation, and 
nuclear safeguards in support of the 
Armed Forces; the production of stra- 
tegic and critical materials; and the 
applications 


military 
energy. 

Section 101 of title I of the bill au- 
thorizes $3.78 billion for operating ex- 
penses for DOE defense programs. 
Section 102 authorizes $1.27 billion for 
plant and capital equipment. The 
Committee on Armed Services recom- 
mends a total authorization which is 
$68.1 million above the President’s 
budget request. 

In title II of the bill which pertains 
to general provisions, the committee 
adopted an amendment to prohibit the 
expenditure of funds for the prepara- 
tion of any environmental impact 
statement in connection with the oper- 
ation of the Pantex nuclear weapons 
plant at Amarillo, Tex., or at any 
other DOE defense facility unless 
such preparation is required by stat- 
ute. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no opposition 
to this rule and I urge its adoption so 
that we may proceed to the considera- 
tion of this very important legislation. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 155 
is an open rule providing 1 hour of 
general debate for the consideration of 
the Energy Department’s national se- 
curity program authorization bill for 
1982. 

The rule provides that the bill, H.R. 
3413, will be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule by titles in- 
stead of by sections. As pointed out by 
the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. DERRICK), the rule provides one 
motion to recommit. 

There are no waivers on points of 
order and no restrictions on amend- 
ments in this rule. 

The bill made in order under the 
rule authorizes $5.06 billion for the 
Department of Energy’s military nu- 
clear programs for fiscal year 1982, 
which include the development of nu- 
clear weapons and naval powers units, 
and the manufacture and testing of 
nuclear weapons. 

Mr. Speaker, the authorization bill 
recommended by the Committee on 
Armed Services for the Department of 
Energy’s defense programs reverses 
the trends of recent years and sub- 
stantially increases support for the 
Nation’s strategic and theater nuclear 
weapons programs. 

President Reagan requested approxi- 
mately $5 billion in fiscal year 1982 au- 
thorizations for this purpose, an in- 
crease of about 25 percent over the 
1981 budget request of the previous 
administration. 

The Republican floor manager of 
the bill will be the gentlelady from 
Maryland (Mrs. Hott), a cosponsor of 
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the bill and the ranking minority 
member of the Armed Services Sub- 
committee on Procurement and Mili- 
tary Nuclear Systems. 

The Committee on Armed Services 
reported the bill by a recorded vote of 
39 to 2, and the Committee on Rules 
reported this rule by a voice vote. 

Mr. Speaker, I support the bill made 
in order by the rule, and urge adop- 
tion of the rule so that the House may 
proceed to consider this important leg- 
islation. 

Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolu- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERA- 
TION OF H.R. 3023, NAVAL PE- 
TROLEUM RESERVES AUTHOR- 
IZATION FOR FISCAL YEAR 
1982 


Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 156 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 156 


Resolved. That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
3023) to authorize appropriations to the De- 
partment of Energy for fiscal year 1982 for 
conservation, exploration, development, pro- 
duction, sale, and use of the naval petro- 
leum reserves and naval oil shale reserves, 
and the first reading of the bill shall be dis- 
pensed with. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed one hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Armed Services, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopt- 
ed and the previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. HALL) is 
recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the customary 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
TAYLOR) for purposes of debate only, 
pending which I yield myself such 
time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 156 
is an open rule providing for the con- 
sideration of H.R. 3023, the naval pe- 
troleum reserves authorization for 
fiscal year 1982. 

The rule provides for 1 hour of gen- 
eral debate to be equally divided and 
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controlled by the chairman and rank- 
ing minority member of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

The rule also states that the bill 
shall be read for amendment under 
the 5-minute rule. House Resolution 
156 further provides for one motion to 
recommit. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 3023 authorizes 
appropriations for fiscal year 1982 for 
the Department of Energy for conser- 
vation, exploration, development, pro- 
duction, sale, and use of the naval pe- 
troleum reserves and oil shale reserves 
and for other purposes, in accordance 
with section 660 of the Department of 
Energy Organization Act. 

The naval petroleum reserves au- 
thorization for fiscal year 1982 author- 
izes a total of about $228.5 million, of 
which $225.9 million is authorized for 
the naval petroleum reserves and $2.6 
million for the naval oil shale reserves. 

This legislation was requested by the 
Department of Energy and is in ac- 
cordance with the President’s pro- 


gram. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
adopt House Resolution 156 so that we 
may proceed to the consideration of 
H.R. 3023. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 156 
is an open rule providing 1 hour of 
general debate for the consideration of 
the naval petroleum reserves authori- 
zation bill for 1982. 

The notable thing about this rule is 
that it contains no waivers on points 
of order and no restrictions on amend- 
ments. 

The bill will be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. As the gen- 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. HALL) has 
mentioned, one motion to recommit is 
provided for. 

H.R. 3023 authorizes some $228.5 
million in funding for the Department 
of Energy to operate, maintain, ex- 
plore, develop, and use the naval pe- 
troleum and oil shale reserves and to 
sell the production from the naval pe- 
troleum reserves. 

Mr. Speaker, of the amount author- 
ized by H.R. 3023, $225.9 million is for 
operation of the naval petroleum re- 
serves and $2.6 million is for continu- 
ation of the Government’s naval oil 
shale program. These amounts are 
identical to the President’s request for 
1982, and the administration supports 
enactment of H.R. 3023. 

The Republican floor manager of 
H.R. 3023 will be the gentleman from 
Tennessee (Mr. BEARD), the ranking 
minority member of the Armed Serv- 
ices Subcommittee on Investigations. 

The Committee on Armed Services 
reported the bill by a recorded vote of 
39 to 0, and the Committee on Rules 
reported the rule by a voice vote. 

Mr. Speaker, I support the rule so 
that the House may proceed to consid- 
er the bill. 
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Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time. 

Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Oregon (Mr. WEAVER) for purposes of 
debate only. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my colleague for yielding to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the 
rule as well as the bill. My involve- 
ment in Elk Hills Naval Petroleum Re- 
serve is a long one. In my freshman 
term in the Congress, the committee 
on which I serve, the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, brought 
out a bill to take Elk Hills out of the 
naval petroleum reserves. I opposed 
this. I believed strongly that we 
needed to continue our military oil re- 
serves, and I worked with and com- 
mend the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices for doing what it could at that 
time to try to maintain the reserve as 
a naval reserve. 

The reason I support the bill is that, 
in effect, much of the oil from Elk 
Hills is now going into our strategic re- 
serve, the salt domes in Louisiana and 
Texas. This is a proper place for the 
oil. It will help us meet immediate 
emergencies which may occur. 

I do have, however, an amendment 
to the bill, and I want to say that the 
primary purpose for my amendment is 
to set up a study to see and determine 
the adequacy of our national security 
oil reserves in the ground. We have no 
such reserves anymore on the main- 
land of the United States. I think this 
is a grave, grave situation. 

I am talking now about 30 or 40 
years down the pike. 

There is one other element in my 
amendment, however, that of 
designating one area off the coast of 
California for the study because that 
area may be subject to immediate leas- 
ing for development. I appeared before 
the Committee on Rules in order to 
ask that my amendment contain lan- 
guage which would mandate that that 
oil and gas area not be leased for the 
succeeding year. However, the amend- 
ment that I will offer is considered 
germane. It does not mandate the non- 
leasing of this area, and I believe its 
effect will be much the same, and if 
the House sees fit to pass my amend- 
ment, we will set up a study of the 
adequacy of our military reserves. Also 
I would be confident that such areas 
off the coast of California might not 
be leased for the coming year so that 
they could be considered for part of 
the reserve. 
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Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no further requests for time, and 
I move the previous question on the 
resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERA- 
TION OF H.R. 2614, DEPART- 
MENT OF DEFENSE SUPPLE- 
MENTAL AUTHORIZATION ACT, 
1981 


Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 154 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


H. Res. 154 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move, sec- 
tion 402(a) of the Congressional Budget Act 
of 1974 (Public Law 93-344) to the contrary 
notwithstanding, that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 2614) to au- 
thorize supplemental appropriations for 
fiscal year 1981 for procurement of aircraft, 
missiles, naval vessels, and tracked combat 
vehicles and for research, development, test, 
and evaluation for the Armed Forces and to 
increase the authorized personnel end 
strengths for military and civilian personnel 
of the Department of Defense for fiscal 
year 1981, and the first reading of the bill 
shall be dispensed with. After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and shall continue not to exceed one hour, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Armed Services, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. It shall be in order to consider 
the amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute recommended by the Committee on 
Armed Services now printed in the bill as an 
original bill for the purpose of amendment 
under the five-minute rule, and said substi- 
tute shall be read for amendment by titles 
instead of by sections. At the conclusion of 
the consideration of the bill for amendment, 
the Committee shall rise and report the bill 
to the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and any Member may 
demand a separate vote in the House on any 
amendment adopted in the Committee of 
the Whole to the bill or to the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 
The previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit with or 
without instructions. After the passage of 
H.R. 2614, it shall be in order to consider, 
section 402(a) of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974 (Public Law 93-344) to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, the bill S. 694 in the 
House, and it shall then be in order in the 
House to move to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause of the said Senate bill and to 
insert in lieu thereof the provisions con- 
tained in H.R. 2614 as passed by the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. Frost) is 
recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, for pur- 
poses of debate only, I yield the cus- 
tomary 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Latta), pending which 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 154 
provides for the consideration of H.R. 
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2614, the Department of Defense Sup- 
plemental Authorization Act for Fiscal 
Year 1981. The rule provides for 1 
hour of general debate to be equally 
divided between the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. This is a 
straight open rule, allowing any ger- 
mane amendment to be offered under 
the 5-minute rule and the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute is made in order as an original bill 
to be read for amendment by titles in- 
stead of by sections. Upon conclusion 
of consideration of the bill, one 
motion to recommit with or without 
instructions will be in order. 

House Resolution 154 waives section 
402(a) of the Congressional Budget 
Act against consideration of the bill. 
Section 402(a) prohibits consideration 
of any bill which authorizes enact- 
ment of new budget authority for a 
fiscal year unless that bill has been re- 
ported on or before May 15 preceding 
the beginning of such fiscal year. Var- 
ious sections of the bill as introduced 
and reported would directly authorize 
enactment of supplemental new 
budget authority in fiscal year 1981 
for weapons procurement, military 
construction, and for other purposes. 
Since the bill was not reported by May 
15, 1980, it would be subject to a point 
of order. This waiver is something of a 
technicality, since funds authorized by 
this bill were included in the Supple- 
mental Appropriations and Rescission 
Act of 1981 which was enacted on 
June 5. 

After passage of H.R. 2614, the rule 
provides for consideration of the 
Senate companion bill, S. 694 and 
waives section 402(a) of the Budget 
Act against consideration of the 
Senate bill. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 2614 authorizes 
appropriations of $2.641 billion, ap- 
proximately $400.5 million below the 
administration’s request. This authori- 
zation covers the DOD procurement, 
research and development, military 
construction, test and evaluation pro- 
grams for the remainder of the fiscal 
year. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule was unani- 
mously agreed to by the Rules Com- 
mittee; I know of no opposition to it. I 
urge adoption of House Resolution 154 
so that the legislation may be consid- 
ered. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule provides 1 
hour of general debate for the consid- 
eration of H.R. 2614. The bill will be 
open to amendment. 

The only unusual features in this 
rule are the Budget Act waivers. 

Section 402(a) of the Budget Act 
prohibits consideration of an authori- 
zation for a fiscal year unless that bill 
has been reported by May 15 preced- 
ing the beginning of the fiscal year. 
Since this bill includes authorizations 
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for fiscal year 1981, it would have had 
to have been reported by May 15, 
1980, in order to comply with the 
Budget Act requirement. Since this 
bill was not reported until April 9, 
1981, the Budget Act waiver is re- 
quired in order to consider the bill. 

The rule also provides that after 
passage of the House bill, it will be in 
order to insert the House-passed lan- 
guage in the Senate bill. The same 
Budget Act waiver is required in order 
to allow consideration of the Senate 
bill. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill made in order 
by this rule, provides supplemental au- 
thorizations for the Department of 
Defense for fiscal year 1981. It author- 
izes an additional $2,641,462,000. This 
is approximately $400 million less 
than the administration’s request. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill was reported 
out of the Armed Services Committee 
by a vote of 36 to 1. The rule was re- 
ported by a voice vote. 

Mr. Speaker, the scheduling for this 
bill is also a little unusual. The supple- 
mental appropriation bill for 1981 has 
already been passed by the House and 
signed into law. And now we are fol- 
lowing along with the supplemental 
authorization. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
requests for time, and I move the pre- 
vious question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERA- 
TION OF H.R. 3480, LEGAL 
SERVICES CORPORATION ACT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1981 


Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 148 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 148 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
3480) to amend the Legal Services Corpora- 
tion Act to provide authorization of appro- 
priations for additional fiscal years, and for 
other purposes, and the first reading of the 
bill shall be dispensed with. After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and shall continue not to exceed one hour, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. It shall be in order to consider 
the amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute recommended by the Committee on the 
Judiciary now printed in the bill as an origi- 
nal bill for the purpose of amendment 
under the five-minute rule. No amendment 
to the bill or to said substitute shall be in 
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order except germane amendments printed 
in the Congressional Record at least two 
legislative days before their consideration. 
At the conclusion of the consideration of 
the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and any Member may demand a 
separate vote in the House on any amend- 
ment adopted in the Committee of the 
Whole to the bill or to the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 
The previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit with or 
without instructions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. Frost) is 
recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, for pur- 
poses of debate only, I yield 30 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
LATTA), pending which I yield myself 
such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 148 
is an open rule providing for the con- 
sideration of H.R. 3480, the Legal 
Services Corporation Act Amendments 
of 1981. The rule provides for 1 hour 
of general debate to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. In addition, 
the rule makes in order an amendment 
in the nature of a substitute recom- 
mended by the committee, which is 
now printed in the bill, as an original 
bill for the purpose of amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. 

During consideration of the bill for 
amendment, no amendment to the bill 
or the substitute shall be in order 
except germane amendments printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at least 
2 legislative days prior to the consider- 
ation of H.R. 3480. The Rules Commit- 
tee adopted this provision in the rule 
because of the comprehensive nature 
of this law. This is not an unusual 
practice; in fact, the Rules Committee 
has adopted procedures of this nature 
in the past in order to allow all the 
Members of the House, not just mem- 
bers of the committee or those Mem- 
bers who are particularly interested in 
the bill, to be fully aware of what the 
amendments to such comprehensive 
laws are and exactly what it is they 
mean. I should point out to my col- 
leagues that those amendments that 
have been printed in the RECORD and 
thus are eligible for consideration are 
all subject to germane amendments 
when they are considered under the 5- 
minute rule. 

Upon conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the bill for amendment, the 
committee shall rise and report the 
bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted and 
the rule provides that any Member 
may demand a separate vote in the 
House on any amendment adopted in 
the Committee of the Whole to the 
bill or to the committee amendment in 
the nature of a substitute. The rule 
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also provides one motion to recommit 
with or without instructions. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 3480 is a bill that 
allows continued authorization for a 
program that provides the poor of this 
Nation with an access to the legal 
system of this country that those citi- 
zens might not otherwise have availa- 
ble to them. The Committee on the 
Judiciary, recognizing that we must 
cut the costs of the Federal Govern- 
ment has reduced the authorization 
level for the Legal Services Corpora- 
tion over the next 2 years by 20 per- 
cent to $260 million for each of fiscal 
years 1982 and 1983. This important 
program, which was reported unani- 
mously from the Subcommittee on 
Courts, Civil Liberties, and the Admin- 
istration of Justice and was reported 
by a vote of 22 to 6 from the commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, represents a bi- 
partisan effort—it represents biparti- 
san support for the continuation of 
the-Legal Services Corporation. We all 
know that the President has recom- 
mended that Legal Services be abol- 
ished and that the need for legal serv- 
ices for the poor be met solely by the 
private bar and through social services 
block grants to the States. While I rec- 
ognize that the President is making 
every effort to contain the costs of 
Federal spending programs, I firmly 
believe that the President is making a 
tragic error by recommending that 
this program be abolished. The Legal 
Services Corporation was established 
in a bipartisan manner and its contin- 
ued existence has been the result of 
bipartisan support for the availability 
of legal services to the poor and indi- 
gent of this Nation. 

As I am sure the Committee on the 
Judiciary will more fully explain, the 
Legal Services Corporation is a pro- 
gram that has the overwhelming sup- 
port of the people of the United 
States. A recent New York Times poll 
around the Nation showed that 83 per- 
cent of those polled favored increases 
in legal services or agreed that the 
funding for legal services should 
remain the same. Only 13 percent of 
those polled wanted decreases. In addi- 
tion, over 60 national organizations 
and 200 bar groups support the con- 
tinuation of the Corporation. I know 
from personal experience that the 
Legal Services Corporation and the 
hundreds of lawyers throughout the 
country not otherwise have access to 
the legal system have provided an in- 
valuable service to our country. 

This bill is a demonstration of bi- 
partisan support for the continuation 
of the program. Over the years of its 
existence, there have been reported 
abuses by individual legal services pro- 
grams, and the committee fully be- 
lieves that the amendments they are 
recommending in H.R. 3480 will cure 
most, if not all, of those problems. I 
support the efforts of the Judiciary 
Committee and I fully support the 
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continued authorization for the Legal 
Services Corporation. 

I would find it hard to justify aboli- 
tion of this program in a time when 
the poor of this country are being 
asked to make many other sacrifices in 
the name of fiscal responsibility. Mr. 
Speaker, I would urge my colleagues 
to support the rule and I would fur- 
ther urge them to support the bill. It 
would be a tragic mistake to abolish a 
program that assures equal access to 
justice for the poor in the name of 
fiscal austerity. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this will be the first op- 
portunity for this House to show the 
American people they meant business 
when they voted on May 7 for the 
President's budget which attempts to 
restrain the growth of Federal spend- 
ing. 

The President recommended that 
Legal Services Corporation be termi- 
nated and consolidated into a block 
grant program. As a matter of fact, 
LSC has been without authorization 
for some time. Why they are bringing 
it forward now I cannot say, other 
than perhaps to make a test of wills 
between the Legal Services Corpora- 
tion, which apparently wants to 
become the fourth branch of Govern- 
ment, and the President of the United 
States. 
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As a matter of fact, I have a clipping 
from the Washington Post of Monday, 


March 30, 1981, entitled, Legal Serv- 
ices Corporation Suits Itself, Waves 
Red Flag at Reagan.” 

I think this is what it is all about. Do 
we have a President of the United 
States to follow or are we going to 
follow the advocates of the Legal Serv- 
ices Corporation? 

I think the American people not 
only want the Members of this House 
of Representatives to follow the dic- 
tates of their conscience, but also to 
indicate whether or not they meant 
what they said when they voted to re- 
train the growth of Federal spending 
on May 7, just a few weeks ago. 

We have had this matter before the 
Congress for quite a number of years 
and each time it comes up, we have 
the Committee on the Judiciary or the 
members on that committee who sup- 
port Legal Services Corporation con- 
tinuously coming in with amendments 
trying to perfect its charter as they 
are doing now. I think the committee 
has already indicated there are 17 or 
18 substantive amendments already 
added to this bill in an attempt to plug 
the holes in the LSC dike. This is not 
new, it has been done before. 

The next time we would have this 
matter up for reauthorisation, if it 
continues, they would be here with a 
host of other amendments saying, 
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well, we know there are shortcomings 
in the program and we have to correct 
them. 

Well, what is wrong with this pro- 
gram is the basic structuring of the 
program itself and this restructuring 
is not provided for. We have a Legal 
Services Corporation, funded with tax- 
payers money, answerable to no one 
and this is wrong. I have contacted in- 
dividuals supposedly running the pro- 
gram on the national level, about 
Legal Services Corporation personnel 
in my district and they say, we cannot 
do anything about the personnel run- 
ning the program. 

Well, after all, they are spending 
taxpayers money. Somebody ought to 
be able to do something about their 
activities. That is one of the reasons 
the President of the United States has 
proposed to give the legal services to 
the poor through a block grant pro- 
gram so that we can be assured that 
the truly needy will get some services. 

What I oppose mostly is that some 
in this corporation want to take over 
the direction of the operations of var- 
ious agencies of the Government by 
filing lawsuit after lawsuit against 
them whenever someone thinks it 
should be operated differently. 

I could read from now to doomsday 
about the reported abuses out of this 
corporation. If you do not know any- 
thing about them now, you had better 
become acquainted with what they are 
doing in your respective districts. 

All we hear everytime this program 
comes up is: We have to do something 


for the poor. They, LSC, uses this as 
an excuse for its existence, not a 
reason. If we are truly interested in 
legal services for the poor, we can get 


it cheaper and more effectively 
through block grants, to meet the 
problem. 

There are about 6,200 attorneys and 
9,800 others employed. The committee 
is asking for $260 million. This is not a 
small sum. First time the Legal Serv- 
ices Corporation wanted a third of a 
billion dollars. But now they come in 
and say, “We are cutting our request 
down to $260 million.” 

I see this as a question of whether or 
not we are going to follow the advice 
of the President of the United States 
and go the block grant route or wheth- 
er we are going to follow the advice of 
the Legal Services Corporation. 

Oh, I know the American Bar Asso- 
ciation is all for this. I can recall, and I 
am a member of the bar, when we as 
attorneys felt we had a responsibility 
to the poor ourselves. As soon as the 
Congress dreamed up the LSC which 
gets the poor people out of our offices, 
many said we no longer had that re- 
sponsibility. I think we still have that 
responsibility and so do the bar associ- 
ations in my district. 

In my district, for example, the bar 
associations in almost every county 
have written me over the years indi- 
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cating that they are not for the Legal 
Services Corporation and are still 
ready, able, and willing to perform 
those services. 

Look at the type lawsuits LSC has 
been filing. When I was practicing law, 
we were not supposed to be filing law- 
suits just to be filing a lawsuit. We 
were not soliciting cases at that time. 
But if there has not been solicitation 
going on by the Legal Services Corpo- 
ration, I am not standing here. Every- 
body knows they do. 

Let me say also that everybody 
knows they have been breaking the 
law including the Comptroller General 
as he wrote the gentleman from Wis- 
consin (Mr. SENSENBRENNER) on May 1, 
1981, as follows: I am not going to read 
his very lengthy letter, but let me just 
quote: 

After reviewing this material, we have 
concluded that the LSC has itself engaged 
and allowed its grant recipients to engage in 
lobbying activities prohibited by Federal 
law. 

They know it is illegal to lobby, but 
they dare you to do anything about it. 

I think it is time to pay attention to 
the President of the United States, 
follow his recommendation and send 
back to the States the block grant 
money so that each and every State 
can take care of the poor. There is no 
reason for us to continue to debate 
this authorization bill. We ought to 
decide now that LSC ought to be ter- 
minated and defeat the rule rather 
than take the time of the House of 
Representatives in debating this issue. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to 
my friend, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin (Mr. SENSENBRENNER). 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Speak- 
er, I urge my colleagues to vote 
against the rule providing for the con- 
sideration of H.R. 3480, a bill to 
reauthorize the Legal Services Corpo- 
ration. 

The November 1980 elections indi- 
cated our citizens wanted change. In- 
cluded in this demand for change is a 
return to federalism, a return to local 
decisionmaking mechanisms which re- 
flects the soundness of allowing people 
to make their own decisions. 

There is not room within this con- 
cept for continuation of a centralized 
system for dispensing legal services 
which, through its power to fund 
grantees, has the inherent power to 
impose a prevailing ideology upon its 
funded programs. 

Aside from this consideration, since 
its inception the Legal Services Corpo- 
ration has found itself embroiled in 
the myriad of controversial activities. 
Everytime Legal Services Corporation 
or appropriation legislation comes 
before Congress, amendments have 
been passed to place reins and redirect 
the focus of its activities. But these re- 
strictions have been steadily and re- 
peatedly ignored. There is little indica- 
tion that the new restrictions placed 
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in H.R. 3480 will be treated any differ- 
ently than the restrictions that have 
been enacted into law in the past. 

Take, for example, lobbying activi- 
ties. The LSC and its grantees were 
found by the Comptroller General of 
the United States to have engaged in 
illegal grassroots lobbying activities. 
The activities were conducted despite 
prohibitions in both the appropri- 
ations and authorizing legislation and 
repeated warnings from the General 
Accounting Office. 

While H.R. 3480 attempts to address 
the grassroots lobbying problem, I am 
not confident that these activities will 
be restricted. Recent statements on 
the importance of lobbying by Legal 
Services Corporation personnel indi- 
cate the importance the Corporation 
itself has placed on this advocacy tool. 
In a recent published interview with 
Dan Bradley, President of the Legal 
Services Corporation, it was made 
clear that the coming decade would 
see lobbying substantially replace 
courtroom efforts as the LSC mode of 
fulfilling what it believes to be its mis- 
sion. 

Mr. Bradley says: 

In the 1980's, many of our attorneys may 
elect the legislative and administrative 
agency route, rather than go through the 
long, exhaustive, uncertain judicial process. 
It is certainly my observation that legisla- 
tive and not administrative activities is as 
important, if not more important than some 
of the long judicial appeals. 

Aside from lobbying, LSC attorneys 
have found a preference for engaging 
benchmark litigation on various enti- 
tlement programs in social litigation. 
Recent statements by LSC officials 
drill this point home harder. For ex- 
ample, LSC President Dan Bradley 
publicly announced that the LSC was 
an integral part of the traditional 
public interest movement and defined 
his major goal in these terms: 

If I could but mobilize my 5,500 full-time 
attorneys and my 17,000 full-time employ- 
ees HEW would not stand a chance, HUD 
would not stand a chance. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. I would be 
delighted to yield to my colleague 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LATTA. I wonder if the gentle- 
man would just reread the statement 
he just made. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. This is 
Dan Bradley, the President of the 
Legal Services Corporation speaking: 

If I could but mobilize my 5,500 full-time 
attorneys and my 17,000 full-time employ- 
ees, HEW would not stand a chance, HUD 
would not stand a chance. 

That means he is saying that he is 
going to be suing the agencies of Gov- 
ernment to do what he wants to do, to 
increase entitlements, to increase tax- 
payer funding and that means in- 
creased inflation and increased unem- 
ployment. 
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Ms. FIEDLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. I yield to 
the gentlewoman from California. 

Ms. FIEDLER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Along that line I have with me just a 
brief description of a few of the cases 
they have been involved in. When the 
gentleman talks about their suing the 
Government, not only are we paying 
for their services for the privilege of 
being sued, but let me give a few ex- 
amples. 

One was a case of litigation to 
compel payment of SSI benefits to al- 
coholics. Another one was litigation to 
compel the New York City Transit Au- 
thority to hire former heroin addicts. 
Another piece was a successful Federal 
district court suit to compel New York 
to pay State welfare benefits to illegal 
alien parents and the list goes on and 
on and on. 

Not only are the taxpayers picking 
up the bills on one end, but also at the 
other end. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. I am de- 
lighted that the gentlewoman from 
California brought those out. But to 
drive the point home even further on 
what the intent of the Legal Services 
Corporation is, even with the restric- 
tions contained in this legislation, I 
would like to read another comment, a 
postelection memo from Alan House- 
man, who is the Director of the Legal 
Services Corporation’s Research Insti- 
tute: 

Far more is at stake than the survival of 
Legal Services Corporation. Many social 
benefit and entitlement programs that have 
developed during the sixties and seventies 
to provide concrete benefits to poor people 
are threatened. As we proceed in our fight, 
we must take all the steps necessary at the 
National, local and State levels to assure the 
continuation of other social benefit and en- 
titlement programs. 

It is essential that we join with others in 
preventing cutbacks in these programs and 
preventing changes in other Federal poli- 
cies, such as affirmative action, which are 
essential to the continued development of 
poor people and minorities in this country. 
At no time must we let our own concerns 
override the more basic concerns of poor 
people. 

Thus it is quite evident that the LSC 
sees itself as the principal means of in- 
creasing the already mushrooming en- 
titlement programs of the Federal 
budget. Federal funds will continue to 
be used for the LSC’s brand of social 
reform despite any restrictions that 
are placed on the Legal Services Cor- 
poration’s activities. 

As to representation of the poor, the 
abolition of the Legal Services Corpo- 
ration will allow the poor to receive 
more skilled and vigorous legal repre- 
sentation. The American Bar Associ- 
ation’s Code of Professional Responsi- 
bility requires that: Every lawyer, re- 
gardless of professional prominence or 
professional workload, find time to 
participate in serving the disadvan- 
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taged. Federal funding of the LSC has 
lured the private bar into a false sense 
of security in believing that the LSC is 
providing enough indigent representa- 
tion. The abolition of the LSC will 
force the private bar to develop better 
and adequate programs of representa- 
tion for the poor. 
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It is difficult to understand how a 
practicing bar with 575,000 members, 
whose gross income exceeded $20 bil- 
lion, cannot substantially support a 
legal services program it is obligated 
by its own code of ethics to provide. 
Furthermore, it is also questionable 
whether LSC attorneys are providing 
quality legal representation. Support- 
ers of the LSC argue that there is a 
need for poverty law experts. It is 
argued that private practitioners do 
not have the expertise in poverty law. 
A good case can be made that the LSC 
attorneys do not have it either. An un- 
published 1977 study of the problem 
indicated that one out of every three 
LSC lawyers leaves the program each 
year, and that the average level of ex- 
pertise is a little over 2 years. 

A February 1981 LSC fact book indi- 
cates the average staff attorney expe- 
rience has steadily declined from 3.6 
years to 2.4 years between 1978 and 
1981. Not only did the average experi- 
ence of staff attorneys decrease, but 
the average experience of managing 
and supervising attorneys dropped 
from 6.3 to 4.6 years, while the aver- 
age experience of program directors 
went from 9.1 to 6.9 years. The impact 
of so great a rate of turnover on the 
quality of legal services in the legal aid 
cases mostly handled by staff attor- 
neys is of obvious consequence. 

In conclusion, H.R. 3480 does not 
make a serious effort to redirect the 
Corporation toward the type of repre- 
sentation the poor and indigent want 
and need. Corporate grantees will con- 
tinue to selectively choose causes 
which animate them and find clients 
to serve as the means for the advance- 
ment of such causes. This is all to the 
detriment of the poor, whose interests 
will be subsumed by the political agen- 
das of their alleged proponents. 

The underlying premise of this bill is 
mistakenly founded on the premise 
that the States cannot be trusted to 
provide legal representation for the 
poor. There is no basis for the assump- 
tion that States and localities have 
any objection to the provision of legal 
services on a traditional, individual 
basis. Legal Services can, and if prop- 
erly offered will, compete within 
States and localities for a fair share of 
bloc grant funds, but only if offered 
on a nonpolitical basis. A bloc grant 
approach will work better to achieve 
the result than the most strongly 
worded package of reform legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 3480 is a sham. It 
will not address the substantial prob- 
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lems that have been raised in the man- 
agement of the Legal Services Corpo- 
ration. If it passes, its proponents will 
be back with another fix-up bill when 
the authorization expires. The time to 
do away with the Legal Services Cor- 
poration is now. Let the bar dispose of 
their professional responsibilities and 
let the States have a nonpolitical legal 
services program. 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. PEYSER). 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding this time to 
me. As I have listened to this debate 
and listened to the vehemence with 
which the Legal Services Corporation 
has been attacked, it was as though 
this were some evil legislation that 
somehow the Congress has mistakenly 
passed over the years, and now is the 
time to purge ourselves of this terrible 
program. 

But, the contrary is really true, and 
the record is quite amazing. The ap- 
propriate committee in the Judiciary 
Committee has approved the continu- 
ation of Legal Services overwhelming- 
ly, the Republican-controlled Senate 
has also approved the continuation of 
Legal Services, and the statement that 
was made that this would be an oppor- 
tunity to decide whether the President 
of the United States was going to be 
the leader in this country, or whether 
Legal Services was going to be the 
leader is certainly very strange think- 
ing. I am sure that if President 
Reagan were here today, he would not 
want his leadership to be hanging on 
the vote that is about to take place in 
a few minutes on this rule, and if 
there is no vote on the rule, on the 
vote that is going to take place on the 
Legal Services legislation itself when it 
reaches the floor, because we then 
would lose the leadership of President 
Reagan. 

There is no doubt in anybody’s mind 
who has been following this legislation 
that Legal Services is going to contin- 
ue in this country, and that this legis- 
lation and this rule will be passed. So, 
I would like to say that whether I sup- 
port all of President Reagan’s pro- 
grams or not, I think it should be 
clearly stated that this is not going to 
be a test of his leadership, because it 
would go down very early in his career 
as President. 

The President’s record on Legal 
Services is also quite clear. In Califor- 
nia, the then Governor of California 
tried very desperately to eliminate 
Legal Services, and once again that 
effort was rejected, as it should have 
been. So, I would like to say to my col- 
leagues that: First, for the good of the 
President, let us not say that this is a 
test of his leadership; second, for the 
good of the country and for the poor 
people in this country who we still 
have an obligation to, and still most of 
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us in this Congress feels are entitled to 
this type of protection, let us vote very 
clearly, as I am sure we will—let us 
vote overwhelmingly for not only the 
rule but for the obvious need for the 
continuation of Legal Services. 

Mr. BUTLER. ‘Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PEYSER. I will be glad to yield 
to my friend from Virginia. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I would 
just make the point, since he has 
raised some questions about the Presi- 
dent’s involvement in this, he recog- 
nizes, I am sure, as the Members must, 
that the President of the United 
States—this President—has within his 
power to appoint the entire Board of 
the Legal Services Corporation, so 
that the power to correct the course 
and direction and the lack of supervi- 
sion from the top is now available to 
this administration. Apropos of that, 
of course, the two members of the 
staff which the gentleman from Wis- 
consin mentioned—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
additional minute to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. BUTLER. Of course, it is within 
the power of the new Board, it would 
be within the power of the new Board 
to discharge the two members of the 
staff that were mentioned by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin, and indeed we 
are told that they have seen the hand- 
writing on the wall and expect to leave 
very shortly. 

All of these things indicate to me 
that this administration can place its 
imprint on the direction of Legal Serv- 
ices Corporation and bring it back to 
the basis I had in mind when I voted 
for it earlier. Of course, if the gentle- 
man will yield further, the legislation 
which is before us has a number of 
amendments—I believe the number is 
in the neighborhood of 16—each of 
which is designed to respond to an ob- 
jection which has been raised by a 
Member of this body in the committee 
when we considered it. 

So, I think that we have tailored the 
new Legal Services legislation to meet 
the objections that have been made, 
and with the course and direction that 
it will receive in the new administra- 
tion, we can anticipate that Legal 
Services will do what it was contem- 
plated it would do. 

Mr. PEYSER. I thank the gentle- 
man for his comment and leadership 
in this matter. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
rayself 30 seconds. 

Mr. Speaker, let me just say that ev- 
erybody is aware of the fact that the 
President will make these appoint- 
ments, but the President does not re- 
structure the program. That is up to 
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the Congress, and the Congress has 
failed to do this. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. JOHNSTON). 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. Speaker, 20 
years ago I had the privilege of being 
admitted to the bar of the State of 
North Carolina. It was a particular 
privilege for me, because my own 
father swore me in, and that day when 
he permitted me to come within the 
bar of that court, he granted me a 
great privilege. But, concomitant with 
that privilege, he also granted me a lot 
or responsibility. 

The issue today is not whether poor 
people are entitled to legal services. 
The issue today is whose responsibility 
is it to provide them. For 15 years the 
Congress of the United States has 
been trying to give people rights and 
take away their responsibilities. The 
issue today is whether or not the legal 
business is a profession or a trade; 
whether or not members of the bar 
have an obligation to do pro bono 
work. 

One of the greatest deans of any law 
school ever in this country was Dean 
Carroll Weathers, and he spent many 
months in our senior year at Wake 
Forest Law School instilling in us the 
history of the legal profession since 
the days of the Greek city-states; how 
advocacy was originally not something 
one pursued for gain or profit, because 
an advocate was not paid; he was 
granted an honorarium. 

But, our legal profession wants to 
get rid of its responsibilities to the 
poor and have the American taxpayer 
assume those responsibilities because 
it is beneath the dignity or not in the 
economic interests of the wealthy 
Wall Street lawyers to take their time 
pursuing the interests of the poor and 
the indigent. 

Well, actually we are doing the orga- 
nized bar a great disservice by taking 
this responsibility away from them, 
because once we do it, then they 
become merely purveyors of their 
minds and their souls at the highest 
hourly rate, because they have no re- 
sponsibility that enures to their pro- 
fession. Somehow or another, I do not 
think we will have done them a favor 
in the long run by taking away this re- 
sponsibility. We will have denied them 
something special, something that 
comes with being a professional. 

I do not think any doctor in this 
country would deny a person needing 
an operation this operation because he 
could not pay for it. If so, they do not 
warrant the recognition that the Hip- 
pocratic oath grants them. But one 
thing is for sure, if-the legal profession 
does not pick up and assume the re- 
sponsibilities to the poor, the indigent, 
it should not be the burden of the tax- 
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payers of the United States to take up 
their responsibilities. If we take it 
over, they will never regain it, and 
what was once a great and noble pro- 
fession will degenerate into a mere 
craft. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. RAILSBACK). 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Speaker, may 
I first also begin by complimenting the 
previous speaker, and indicate that if 
the legal community of this country 
had recognized the responsibility that 
this one Member, I believe, has toward 
the idea o providing on a pro bono 
basis legal services for the poor, then 
to be quite candid, we would not be 
here today. 

The facts are that by reason of a 
number of circumstances, that oc- 
curred before we ever served in Con- 
gress; namely, the settlement of cer- 
tain poorer areas, disadvantaged areas, 
ghettos in some cases, where frankly 
there were not even enough lawyers to 
serve the people and to meet the needs 
of the residents of those particular 
areas, a legal service program was 
needed. If the private bar had met its 
responsibility with lawyers contribut- 
ing of their time, then we would not 
be here today. Frankly, if everyone in 
the country could afford legal services, 
how desirable that would be. Unfortu- 
nately, there are many Americans that 
simply do not have the resources to be 
able to hire a lawyer, not necessarily 
for litigation purposes, but, frankly, 
for some very basic, fundamental legal 
requirements. 
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It could be divorces, it could be child 
abuse, it could be separations, or it 
could be family problems, which, by 
the way, make up 30 percent of the 
caseload of the legal services commu- 
nity. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. RAILSBACK) has expired. 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes of our time to the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. RAILSBACK). 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Now, Mr. Speak- 
er, what has happened, reviewing very 
quickly the history of the Legal Serv- 
ices Corporation, is that some Mem- 
bers of the minority, including the 
three members who sat on the sub- 
committee, favor a continuation of the 
Legal Services Corporation. It started 
out back in the early 1970’s, when 
President Richard Nixon providing 
leadership and recognized a responsi- 
bility, supported and advocated the es- 
tablishment of a Legal Services Corpo- 
ration. 

That Corporation has not always op- 
erated free of controversy, and I con- 
cede that. There have been plenty of 
problems, and we on the subcommittee 
proposed and adopted something like 
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18 amendments designed to make the 
thing operate in a better fashion. 

But having said that, I am not going 
to be defensive about it, because I be- 
lieve there is a genuine need that does 
exist. The Legal Services Corporation, 
as has been mentioned, is going to be 
completely under the control of Presi- 
dent Reagan’s appointees—and I think 
that is very significant. 

I would like to quote a comment by a 
very strong conservative commentator, 
James J. Kilpatrick, who had this to 
say: 

If there is one concept that our Nation 
cherishes more than any other, it is the 
commitment that is carved in stone at the 
Supreme Court. The legend reads: “Equal 
justice under the law.” Year by year we 
creep a little closer toward that distant goal. 

That cheerful observation is prompted by 
a report from the Legal Services Corpora- 
tion, marking its first 5 years of operation. 
The Corporation has come a long way from 
those angry days in 1973 and 1974 when 
many of us on the conservative side fought 
like bobcats against its very creation. 

In the nature of things, poor families can 
accept the realities of being poor; they are 
not going to have the food, clothing, hous- 
ing, and higher education and material 
amenities of the rich. What they cannot 
accept is the sense of being unfairly ground 
down by the millwheels of the law. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that we have 
many Republican Members and many 
Members on both sides of the aisle 
supporting a continuation of Legal 
Services at this substantially reduced 
rate. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAILSBACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER, Mr. Speak- 
er, will the 11 Members President 
Reagan appoints to the Board, be able 
to control the activities of the grants? 
But how can they do so when the leg- 
islation the gentleman is supporting 
does not give the Legal Services Board 
the right to sue a grantee for specific 
performance of its grant contract? 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Speaker, ac- 
tually one of the amendments that 
was adopted gives much greater con- 
trol of the Corporation at any point in 
time to actually defund particular re- 
cipient grantees. That was very con- 
troversial. Some of the Members 
thought that we ought to have hear- 
ings. We were able to get that amend- 
ment adopted. 

In my opinion, the safeguards that 
have been enacted are good. There are 
many Members who think we have 
gone too far. My feeling is that we 
have a legal services authorization 
that can be supported by conserva- 
tives, because, as I said, there have 
been 18 amendments designed to 
tighten up the standards. 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, I yield 6 
minutes to my distinguished colleague 
on the Committee on Rules, the gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. PEPPER). 
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Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I think 
we are engaged in a very serious dis- 
cussion as we consider this rule. 

I am sure that there is not a 
Member of this House who would not 
proudly acclaim his loyalty to and sup- 
port of the Constitution of the United 
States. The Constitution says that all 
citizens of this country are entitled to 
the due process of law. The Constitu- 
tion says that all citizens of this coun- 
try are entitled to equal protection of 
the law. But neither of those constitu- 
tional provisions is self-executing. 

We do not get due process of law 
except in the protections of the courts. 
We do not get equal protection in the 
law except as the judicial system of 
the country affords it to us, and we do 
not get the advantages of the judicial 
system deciding due process or equal 
protection in our favor unless we can 
in a lawful way get into the courts. 

We cannot stop a judge on the street 
and say, “Judge, I have got a case.” 
We cannot buttonhole a Supreme 
Court Justice and say, “Judge, I want 
you to protect my rights.” 

We have a judicial system in this 
country, a court system, so that if we 
are going to get redress of our consti- 
tutional rights, we have got to go in 
the orderly way through those courts. 
And except in a small claims court, 
where we do not have technicalities in- 
volved, the only man or woman quali- 
fied to represent a citizen who is 
trying to protect his rights is a lawyer. 

That is the way our system works. If 
we deny a person access to a lawyer, 
the services of a lawyer, we might just 
as well tell him he does not have any 
constitutional rights that will be pro- 
tected, because only the lawyers in the 
courts of the land are able to protect 
his rights. 

Last year, as this report ably shows, 
there were 1,500,000 cases handled for 
people, and that meant something 
very important to those people. They 
were handled by the lawyers in this 
Legal Services Corporation. 

We have set up this organization. It 
has functioned well. If it has made 
mistakes, they are in the process of 
being corrected by the procedures that 
have now been adopted, by the amend- 
ments that have now been accepted. 

The present administration will ap- 
point a majority of the Board that 
runs this Corporation, so this will not 
be a past administration holdover run 
by somebody else. 

In addition to that, an amendment 
has provided that the organization of 
the system and the direction of it shall 
be from Washington, not from the 
local community, where there may be 
error in the policy that may be deter- 
mined. So we have afforded protection 
in the administration of the program, 
because it will be run from Washing- 
ton; it will be run by a Board appoint- 
ed by the President of the United 
States at the present time, and we will 
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be able to show the advantages of 
doing what has been done in the past 
perhaps in a more effective and effi- 
cient way. 

So why should we deny people the 
right to have a lawyer? Some say, 
“Well, let the law profession do it.” 

Well, as a matter of fact, the lawyers 
have only their services to sell. They 
pay taxes like everybody else. We 
cannot expect a law firm that is busy 
with its own clients, making a living 
for the members of that firm, to give 
more than a relatively small amount 
of its time to the public interest. After 
all, why not let everybody do it? Why 
should the lawyers have to provide all 
of the opportunity for the poor to get 
the legal services they need? Why not 
have everybody do it? We should let 
the lawyers just pay their share of the 
cost of doing it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I will gladly yield to 
the able gentleman from North Car- 
olina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. Speaker, ac- 
cording to the Census Bureau, about 
10 percent of the population of this 
country is now impoverished. Would it 
not be reasonable to ask a group of 
people to whom we grant a peculiar 
privilege, an attorney-client privilege, 
to hold sacred these communications? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I can 
only say to my distinguished friend, as 
I did a moment ago, that the right 
way to do this is to completely admin- 
ister a responsible legal organization 
composed of lawyers dedicated to the 
service of the people who cannot have 
their legal rights protected in any 
other way. 

When we are supporting this propos- 
al, I think we are defending the consti- 
tutional rights, the Americanism 
rights, of the people of this country. 
Let the poor man have access to the 
courts, as the rich man is able to have 
access to the courts. 

We pride ourselves that America has 
impartiality in the administration of 
the law and in the protection of the 
rights of all the people, but if we are 
really going to protect them, we have 
got to have lawyers working under an 
effective instrumentality like this Cor- 
poration under this bill we are consid- 
ering. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the rule 
will be approved. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman for Illinois 
(Mr. McCtory). 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding this 
time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I certainly do not think 
anybody who is opposing the rule or 
opposing this legislation is against pro- 
viding legal services for rich, poor, and 
middle class or anyone else. We do 
guarantee legal representation of all 
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persons involved in criminal proceed- 
ings. This is a constitutional right 
which is provided and administered in 
the States and in the communities 
without the involvement of any Feder- 
al corporation or Federal agency. 

It seems to me that what we are un- 
dertaking to do at this time, consistent 
with the general overall domestic pro- 
grams and policies that are being ad- 
vanced by this administration is to 
return responsibility and authority to 
the States and to the local communi- 
ties. We are trying to divorce ourselves 
from the philosophy that the only 
way to carry out a program of benefit 
to the people is to have it established 
and administered in Washington, D.C. 
The people have rejected that philos- 
ophy, and I am in the position now 
where, after supporting this legisla- 
tion in the past, I am going to oppose 
it, at this time. 

There is no reason why we cannot 
have a legal aid program supported 
under a block grant program, support- 
ed at the local level, and supported at 
the State level and even through the 
volunteers and legal aid committees of 
the various bar associations, as it tra- 
ditionally has been done. We had legal 
aid for the poor before we had this 
program, and I think we will have it 
afterward, too. 

The fact that this legislation is de- 
fective should be suggested by the fact 
that it took on 18 amendments. There 
was something wrong with it, and it 
needed a lot of correction. There is a 
lot of dissatisfaction and there is a lot 
of distortion of what we intended in 
this attempt to provide equal justice 
for all. It seems to me that we will es- 
tablish better programs of legal aid by 
rejecting this rule. 

I might say that the rule requires a 
48-hour advance filing of an amend- 
ment. That requirement may deprive 
Members from bringing to the floor of 
this House their amendments designed 
to improve this legislation but who 
would be denied that opportunity be- 
cause of the rule that is offered here 
today. My advice is that we reject the 
rule. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri (Mr. TAYLOR). 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, about 2 
years ago the Legal Services Adminis- 
tration decided to put in a staff attor- 
ney system in my district. We had a 
great deal of controversy, and our 
local bar decided, having served the 
people voluntarily without charge for 
years, that they would prefer, if we 
had anything, to have the judicare 
system. 

So we had a hearing on the situation 
at Joplin, Mo. The legal services 
people came down. A member of the 
National Board came, and among the 
witnesses we had was a witness from 
the Missouri Division of Family Serv- 
ices, which handles all of the welfare 
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for the people in the State of Missouri 
and does a good and a creditable job. 

The testimony of the lady who was 
there was that the local bar in south- 
west Missouri had done an adequate 
job through the voluntary system that 
they had set up, and that the lawyers 
had provided adequate legal services 
for all the poor people with whom she 
worked, and her suggestion was that 
Federal legal services probably was 
not needed in our area, but if it was 
needed, it should be handled by the 
local bar through the judicare proce- 
dure. 

Also attending the meeting was a 
member of the National Board, who 
got up and said: 

I can understand why the Missouri Divi- 
sion of Family Services is against this pro- 
gram—because they are the ones we are 
going to be suing. 
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Well, now, friends, have we come to 
the place where we unleash the wrath 
of the Federal Government on local 
government and volunteers that is 
doing an adequate job in providing 
legal services for the people who need 
it in order to create even another ex- 
pensive bureaucracy at the expense of 
the American taxpayer? 

As I was campaigning in my first 
term for Congress, I well remember 
going through Taney County one day 
and campaigning. An old gentleman 
there that was 92 years old said: 

Gene, I'm going to support you, but when 
you get up there and they bring up some of 
these expensive social tinkering programs, I 
want you to ask yourself two questions. No. 
1, do we need it? No. 2, can we afford it? 
And if the answer to both of them is no, and 
it generally will be, then ask yourself this 
question, “How in tarnation have we done 
without it all these years?” 

I believe that the legal services pro- 
gram falls within the catagory of one 
of the programs that we do not need 
and can well do without. 

I suggest that this rule should be de- 
feated. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

I would only remind my colleagues 
that we are voting on the rule today. 
It is an open rule. There is no question 
this is a matter of some controversy. It 
should have the opportunity to be 
heard on the floor, scheduled for next 
week. There is the opportunity for 
amendments at that time. There are a 
number of improvements that were 
made by the committee and we should 
have the opportunity to vote on this 
very important program. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the resolution. 
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The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Speak- 
er, I object to the vote on the ground 
that a quorum is not present and 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 303, nays 
88, not voting 40, as follows: 

{Roll No. 72] 


Jenkins 
Jones (NC) 


Minish 
Mitchell (MD) 
Mitchell (NY) 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Moore 

Mottl 
Murphy 
Murtha 


Nelson 
Nichols 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottinger 
Panetta 
Patman 
Patterson 
Pease 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Petri 
Peyser 
Pickle 


Jeffords 
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Zeferetti 


Myers 
Napier 
Natcher 


Weber (MN) 


NOT VOTING—40 
Derwinski 
Edwards (AL) 
Erlenborn 
Grisham 
Hawkins 
Holland 
Huckaby 
Jones (OK) 
Kemp 
Lowery 
Lundine 
McKinney 
Neal 
Nelligan 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Addabbo with Mr. Derwinski. 

Mr. Chappell with Mr. Parris. 

Mr. Reuss with Mr. Porter. 

Mr. Conyers with Mr. Skeen. 

Mr. Lundine with Mr. Pursell. 

Mr. Zablocki with Mr. Quillen. 

Mr. Lowery of California with Mr. Weber 
of Ohio. 

Mr. Shelby with Mr. Erlenborn. 

Mr. Hawkins with Mr. Dannemeyer. 

Mr. Biaggi with Mr. Collins of Texas. 

Mrs. Collins of Illinois with Mr. Broyhill. 

Mr. Clay with Mr. Benedict. 


Skeen 
Weber (OH) 
‚Whitley 
Young (MO) 
Zablocki 


Dannemeyer 
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Mr. John L. Burton with Mr. McKinney. 

Mr. Breaux with Mr. Edwards of Alabama. 

Mr. Aspin with Mr. Nelligan. 

Mr. Whitley with Mr. Kemp. 

Mr. Young of Missouri with Mr. Neal. 

Mr. Jones of Oklahoma with Mr. Huck- 
aby. 

Mr. Holland with Mr. Roe. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey changed 
his vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MSGR. GENO C. BARONI 


(Mr. ANNUNZIO asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, this 
Sunday, June 14, my good friend 
Msgr. Geno C. Baroni celebrates the 
25th anniversary of his ordination as a 
Catholic priest. Monsignor Baroni was, 
until January of this year, the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development for 
Neighborhoods, Voluntary Associ- 
ations and Consumer Protection. He 
was the first Catholic priest to be ap- 
pointed by a President to a sub-Cabi- 
net position of policy responsibility. 
Prior to his service at HUD, Monsi- 
gnor Baroni was the founder and the 
head of the National Center for Urban 
Ethnic Affairs. Geno Baroni is the 
driving force in setting up the Cam- 
paign for Human Development on 
behalf of the U.S. Catholic Conference 
and was the director of urban affairs 
of the Catholic Archdiocese of Wash- 
ington in the late 1960's and associate 
pastor of Saints Paul and Augustine 
Church in Washington, D.C. 

Geno Baroni was born in the Penn- 
sylvania coal fields of a coal mining 
family. His mother and father were 
born in Italy, and like many other 
Italian-Americans, experienced ethnic 
discrimination while growing up. Mon- 
signor Baroni is one of the strong pro- 
ponents of ethnic identity and ethnic 
pride, urging ethnic groups to appreci- 
ate differences rather than fighting 
over them. 

Monsignor Baroni was one of the 
founding members, along with myself, 
of the National Italian American 
Foundation. He has been my good 
friend over a long period of time and I 
join with all of his friends in wishing 
him many more years of priestly serv- 
ice. 


NAVAL PETROLEUM RESERVES 
AUTHORIZATION FOR FISCAL 
YEAR 1982 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 3023) to author- 
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ize appropriations to the Department 
of Energy for fiscal year 1982 for con- 
servation, exploration, development, 
production, sale, and use of the naval 
petroleum reserves and naval oil shale 
reserves. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
WHITE). 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill, 
H.R. 3023, with Mr. Peyser in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the first reading of the bill is dis- 
pensed with. 

Under the rule, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. WHITE) will be recognized 
for 30 minutes, and the gentleman 
from Tennessee (Mr. BEARD) will be 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. WHITE). 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 3023 is a bill to 
authorize appropriations for the con- 
servation, exploration, development, 
production, sale, and use of the naval 
petroleum and oil shale reserves for 
fiscal year 1982. 

Before discussing the provisions of 
the bill, I believe that a brief summary 
of the history of the naval petroleum 
and oil shale reserves would be help- 
ful. 

Between 1912 and 1924 four naval 
petroleum reserves were established: 
No. 1 at Elk Hills, Calif.; No. 2 at 
Buena Vista Hills, Calif.; No. 3 at 
Teapot Dome, Wyo.; and No. 4 in 
Alaska. In addition, three naval oil 
shale reserves, Nos. 1 and 3 in Colora- 
do and No. 2 in Utah, were set aside 
for the Navy between 1916 and 1924. 
The Elk Hills reserve is presently esti- 
mated to contain approximately 1 bil- 
lion barrels of oil, while Teapot Dome 
is estimated at approximately 42 mil- 
lion barrels. In terms of remaining re- 
coverable reserves, Elk Hills ranks 
fourth in the United States. 

After a brief period in the early 
1920’s, when the reserves were under 
the administration of the Department 
of Interior and were leased to several 
oil companies, administration of the 
reserves was returned to the Depart- 
ment of the Navy where it remained 
until 1977. For about 2% years, during 
World War II, the reserves were pro- 
duced in order to supply petroleum for 
national defense needs. Except for 
those two brief periods of production, 
the management of the reserves was 
geared to conservation of the oil so 
that it would be available when 
needed by the Armed Forces. 
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As a result of the 1973 oil embargo, 
the Congress sought to bring all avail- 
able domestic fields into production. 
Legislation was introduced in the 94th 
Congress to authorize production of 
the naval petroleum reserves at the 
maximum efficient rate of production 
(MER); that is, the maximum rate 
which could be achieved without detri- 
ment to the ultimate recovery of the 
fields. That legislation was opposed by 
our committee, which proposed that 
the reserves would be produced, but 
only at the level necessary to provide 
funding for their complete exploration 
and development and put them in con- 
dition to be produced, on short notice, 
in the event of a national defense 
need. Unfortunately, the majority of 
the House favored maximum produc- 
tion of the reserves. The result was 
the Naval Petroleum Reserves Produc- 
tion Act of 1976, Public Law 95-258. 
That law directed production of the 
reserves at the maximum efficient rate 
for a period of 6 years, with an option 
for extension of the production period 
if the President found such a necessity 
and neither House of Congress disap- 
proved the continued production. 

The 1976 act also took Naval Petro- 
leum No. 4 in Alaska from the Navy, 
redesignated it the national petroleum 
reserve, and transferred it to the De- 
partment of the Interior. That re- 
serve, which is adjacent to the Prud- 
hoe Bay Field in Alaska, is estimated 
to contain from 10 to 33 billion barrels 
of oil. The loss of that reserve, which 
is owned completely by the Govern- 
ment and is largely unexplored and 
undeveloped, dealt a serious blow to 
the concept of providing a ready 
source of petroleum to the Armed 
Forces in time of crisis. 

In accordance with the Naval Petro- 
leum Reserves Production Act, produc- 
tion of the reserves began on July 3, 
1976. Between that time and March 
1981, 216 million barrels of oil have 
been produced at the naval petroleum 
reserves. Until recently all of that pro- 
duction was sold for consumption by 
the civilian economy. Those sales of 
oil and associated liquid products have 
realized more than $3.7 billion in rev- 
enues which have been deposited in 
the general funds of the U.S. Treas- 


ury. 

At the time of our committee hear- 
ings in 1975, it was estimated that the 
maximum efficient rate of production 
for the Elk Hills reserve would be 
300,000 barrels of oil per day when the 
field was fully developed. That esti- 
mate was based on the assumption 
that production would be minimal 
until the field was fully developed. 
Since production was begun before de- 
velopment of the field was completed 
and has been going on for almost 5 
years, the estimated MER has been re- 
duced. During our hearing in April, 
the Department of Energy witness es- 
timated that later this year the peak 
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MER of about 190,000 barrels daily 
would be reached. I should point out 
that figure does not reflect any reduc- 
tion in the estimated ultimate recov- 
ery from the field, which is about 1 
billion barrels, but only the rate at 
which the oil can be produced without 
detriment to the ultimate recovery. 

Production at Elk Hills in April 1981 
averaged 170,000 barrels of oil daily. 
The production at Teapot Dome at 
that time averaged 3,600 barrels daily. 
I should point out that two-thirds of 
the land within Naval Petroleum Re- 
serve No. 2 at Buena Vista Hills, Calif., 
is privately owned. As a result of that 
large private ownership, the Govern- 
ment has been required to produce its 
portion of the field in order to prevent 
its oil from being drained by adjacent 
landowners. The Government’s cur- 
rent royalty on that production 
amounts to about 300 barrels per day. 
Consequently, Buena Vista Hills is 
now a reserve in name only. 

The Elk Hills Reserve, which 
became the largest producing oil field 
in the United States with the excep- 
tion of Alaska, is still under develop- 
ment. For example, 64 development 
wells were drilled during fiscal year 
1980. All were productive. Forty-five 
more development wells are scheduled 
for fiscal year 1981. Gas recovery 
plants and other facilities are also 
being constructed. This continued de- 
velopment of the field resulted in 
fiscal year 1980 in an increase of 
15,000 barrels of oil daily over the 
prior fiscal year. Meanwhile, explora- 
tion of this reserve is continuing. Since 
production began in 1976, approxi- 
mately 126 million barrels of addition- 
al proven reserve have been identified 
at Elk Hills. Approximately 20 percent 
of Elk Hills remains to be explored. 

The naval oil shale reserves are esti- 
mated to contain 22 billion barrels of 
shale oil. Approximately 2 to 5 billion 
barrels are considered economically re- 
coverable using current technology. 
Activity at those reserves, however, is 
limited to completion of a predevelop- 
ment plan at Oil Shale Reserve No. 1 
to evaluate its shale resources and to 
evaluate underground water supplies, 
identification and evaluation of sur- 
face water supplies, and initiation of 
an air quality monitoring capability. 
The predevelopment plan began in 
June 1978 and is scheduled for comple- 
tion in late fiscal year 1982. 

One final item on the history of the 
reserves is that administration and ju- 
risdiction was transferred from the 
Department of the Navy to the De- 
partment of Energy by the Depart- 
ment of Energy Organization Act, 
Public Law 95-91, on August 4, 1977. 
Since that time the uniformed person- 
nel of the Navy have been detailed to 
the Department of Energy to staff the 
Office of Naval Petroleum Reserves 
which carries out the management of 
the reserves. The witnesses testified 
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that it is the intention of the Depart- 
ment of Energy to continue to use uni- 
formed naval officers in the manage- 
ment of the reserves. 

That brief history of the naval pe- 
troleum reserves should help to place 
in context the actions of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services on H.R. 3023. 

The purpose of H.R. 3023 is to au- 
thorize funding for the Department of 
Energy for the naval petroleum and 
oil shale reserves during fiscal year 
1982. This funding is required to carry 
out the provisions of the Naval Petro- 
leum Reserves Production Act of 1976. 
The bill was reported pursuant to sec- 
tion 660 of the Department of Energy 
Organization Act, Public Law 95-91, 
which provides that “appropriations 
to carry out the provisions of this act 
on be subject to annual authoriza- 

on”. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like briefly to 
outline the principal features of the 
bill. First, it authorizes a total of 
$225.9 million for conservation, explo- 
ration, development and use of the 
naval petroleum reserves; $202 million 
of that amount is allocated for oper- 
ation and maintenance, development 
drilling, development facilities, explo- 
ration drilling, and program direction 
at Elk Hills. More than half the fund- 
ing will be applied to operation and 
maintenance of the reserve. The bill 
provides $22.869 million for the 
Teapot Dome Naval Petroleum Re- 
serve for the same purposes. In addi- 
tion to providing funds for completion 
of the development of the Teapot 
Dome Field, this funding would also 
provide for a pilot secondary recovery 
program employing chemical and ther- 
mal processes to extract additional oil 
from the field. If this program is suc- 
cessful, production at Teapot Dome 
could be substantially increased in the 
mid-1980’s. Funding of $2.5 million is 
provided for the naval oil shale re- 
serves. This funding will allow com- 
pleting a predevelopment plan for 
Naval Oil Shale No. 1 in Colorado. The 
balance of the authorization, approxi- 
mately $1 million, is for headquarters 
funding. This element provides overall 
direction, management, and coordina- 
tion for the reserves program. 

Mr. Chairman, I should also point 
out that since late 1980 a substantial 
portion of the Government’s share of 
the production from the naval petro- 
leum reserves has been stored in the 
strategic petroleum reserve (SPR). 
Presently 103,365 barrels per day of 
Elk Hills production is being ex- 
changed for other crude oil which is 
being stored in the SPR storage facili- 
ties. The balance of the Government's 
daily share of production, 34,000 bar- 
rels, is being sold directly to small re- 
fineries. 

I should also point out, Mr. Chair- 
man, that this authorization assumes 
that production at the petroleum re- 
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serves will continue throughout fiscal 
year 1982. The 6-year production 
period authorized by the Naval Petro- 
leum Reserve Production Act of 1976, 
Public Law 95-258, will.expire on April 
5, 1982. That act, however, provides 
that the production period may be ex- 
tended for 3 years if the President, 
after an investigation, determines the 
necessity for continued production, re- 
ports to the Congress certifying that 
necessity, and if neither House of Con- 
gress adopts a resolution of disapprov- 
al within 90 days after receipt of the 
report. During our hearing in April 
the witnesses testified that the investi- 
gation to determine the necessity for 
continued production was in progress 
and should be completed in June. If a 
production extension is recommended 
by the President, it will, of course, be 
carefully examined. While it is possi- 
ble that such a recommendation might 
not be approved by the Congress, we 
believed it would be unwise to author- 
ize appropriation for only the first 
half of the fiscal year. Even if the pro- 
duction extension were disapproved 
the operation and maintenance re- 
quirements at the petroleum reserve 
would be reduced by approximately 
$29 million. Shutting in the fields to a 
maintenance level of production, how- 
ever, would require extensive work and 
involve expenses which would ap- 
proach the amount presently allocated 
for operation and maintenance. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a relatively 
simple bill. It authorizes funding for 
one of the Government’s most profit- 
able operations. It is estimated that 
the naval petroleum reserve will gen- 
erate approximately $1.8 billion for 
fiscal year 1981. Those funds are all 
deposited in the general funds of the 
Treasury. The production and sale of 
naval petroleum reserve oil has had a 
favorable impact on our national 
budget as well as in our international 
balance of payments since 1976. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues 
to join in support of H.R. 3023. 
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Mr. BEARD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

I rise in support of H.R. 3023 and 
urge my colleagues to support this bill. 

The naval petroleum reserves are 
one of the most valuable natural 
assets possessed by our Government. 
Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1 at Elk 
Hills, Calif., is one of the largest pro- 
ducing oilfields in the United States, 
currently producing at a rate of 
170,000 barrels of oil daily. In terms of 
remaining recoverable reserves, it 
ranks fourth in the United States. Re- 
serve No. 3 at Teapot Dome, Wyo., 
while in no way comparable to Elk 
Hills, will produce about 4,000 barrels 
of oil daily during the current fiscal 
year. 

Since production at the maximum 
efficient rate was decreed in the 1976 
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Naval Petroleum Reserves Production 
Act, over 200 million barrels of oil 
have been produced at the reserves. 
Sales of that oil and the associated 
liquid products have produced rev- 
enues in excess of $3.7 billion. Those 
revenues, which are deposited in the 
general fund of the Treasury, have 
made a substantial contribution to re- 
ducing the Federal budget deficit. 
Moreover, production of the reserves 
has reduced our dependency on for- 
eign oil imports and has a substantial 
effect on our international balance of 
payments. Since late 1980 most of the 
Government’s share of Elk Hills pro- 
duction has been exchanged for oil 
which is stored in the strategic petro- 
leum reserve. While that strategic re- 
serve is not exclusively for military 
use, it will provide military fuels in the 
event of a national petroleum emer- 
gency. 

While the current production of the 
naval petroluem reserves is not in con- 
sonance with the intent of our earlier 
leaders who established them, it is ac- 
complishing several important nation- 
al goals. Presently the administration 
is conducting an examination to deter- 
mine whether the production period 
should be extended for an additional 3 
years as provided by the 1976 Naval 
Petroleum Reserves Production Act. 
Assuming that continued production 
will be recommended, the Congress 
will have an opportunity later this 
year to express its will in that matter. 

Although the production period has 
depleted these critical national de- 
fense reserves, it has provided an op- 
portunity for completion of the devel- 
opment of the fields. As you may 
recall, when our committee examined 
the reserves almost a decade ago, we 
found that extensive work, both in 
drilling of development wells and in 
the construction of production facili- 
ties, was essential if the reserves were 
to be available for production in the 
event of a national defense emergency. 
This period has also been utilized for 
continuation of the exploration pro- 
gram at Elk Hills. Today that explora- 
tion program is 80 percent complete. 
As an example of the benefits of that 
continuing exploration program, reser- 
voirs containing more than 125 million 
barrels of oil have been located recent- 
ly at Elk Hills. 

The funding proposed by this bill, 
$228,463,000, will provide for operation 
and maintenance of the reserves, the 
construction of development facilities, 
development drilling, exploration drill- 
ing, an enhanced oil recovery program 
at Teapot Dome, completion of a pre- 
development plan at oil shale reserve 
No. 1, and for program management 
and direction. 

Mr. Chairman, the Nation has re- 
ceived an excellent return on its earli- 
er investment in the naval petroleum 
and oil shale reserves, and I am confi- 
dent that the fiscal year 1982 funding 
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will continue to add to the value of 
these extremely valuable national 
assets. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a good bill, 
and I urge all my colleagues to join me 
in supporting it. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from 
Oregon (Mr. WEAVER). 

Mr. WEAVER. I would like to thank 
the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee for yielding me time. I 
would like to commend the Committee 
on Armed Services for bringing out 
this bill. I would like to say that I 
stood with them 5 years ago when 
they did, as the chairman said, hope to 
keep Elk Hills in the naval petroleum 
reserve and simply make it ready for 
production instead of opening it up 
and producing the oil that is in it. 
However, since that time we are now 
putting a majority of the oil into the 
strategic reserve and, therefore, as 
that is what the oil is for, I will sup- 
port the bill. I can think of nothing 
more important to the security of the 
United States of America and to the 
functioning of the armed services than 
that there be set aside reserves of fuel 
for the long-term use of the military. 

Yet today on the mainland United 
States we have no such reserve set 
aside for the military. None—none. 
What are we thinking about? What 
are we and our children going to be 
doing when 20 and 30 years down the 
road our oil wells in this country begin 
to run dry? 

When the Soviet Union and the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China have vast re- 
serves left, and we do not have the oil 
to fuel our military capacity, much 
less produce the food we need in this 
Nation. 

Therefore, I can think of no more 
important thing that we can do here 
today than to commence setting into 
reserves fields in our public lands 
which will be set aside for the long- 
term use of the military. 

Let me make a very important dis- 
tinction, a critical distinction. There 
are two kinds of reserves. One, the 
strategic reserve now being filled in 
Louisiana and Texas salt domes, and 
that kind of reserve would come into 
use if there were an immediate emer- 
gency. If there were a cut-off of for- 
eign oil and we needed the oil immedi- 
ately to run our economy and our mili- 
tary, we could begin pumping that out 
tomorrow. That is an essential kind of 
reserve. I fully support it and the 
maintenance of it. 

The reserve I am talking about here 
today and the one with which the 
amendment that I will be offering to 
the bill will deal is a completely differ- 
ent kind of reserve. It is not a reserve 
set aside for a specific national emer- 
gency, for a military emergency. It is a 
reserve set asided so that 10 or 20 or 
30 or 40 years down the road when we 
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perceive that we will not have oil in 
the years to come, when our wells will 
be running dry, there will be these re- 
serves then that we can look to to 
make sure that our planes and our 
ships and tanks have the fuel to run 
them in the next 20 or 30 years or 
more. 

The kind of reserves I am taking 
about here today would not be imme- 
diately taken out 20 years from now or 
10 years from now and produced; it 
would be only when we perceive 20 or 
30 years from now that we were not 
gong to have enough oil that we would 
begin exploring and developing these 
reserves for the next 20 or 30 years. So 
that is the kind of reserve I am talking 
about. Such reserves would be the last 
wells we have left. It is the kind of re- 
serve that Elk Hills was originally set 
up for. 

So I want to define in my amend- 
ment the words “national security.” 
Again I want to repeat national secu- 
rity here is not the emergency kind of 
national security but the national se- 
curity that means we are going to have 
far into the foreseeable future oil set 
aside exclusively for our military ca- 
pacities. That is the kind of national 
security I am talking about. 

I would like to ask my colleagues in 
the House, what happens 20 or 30 
years from now if we do nothing, when 
our wells start going dry? What will 
happen then? Of course, I know what 
will happen then. We will then at that 
time set aside the few oil fields there 
are left for national security. Why not 
do that today? Why not set them aside 
today? 

I repeat, there are no reserves left in 
mainland America. 

Mr. BEARD. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas (Mr. GLICKMAN). 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
come to the floor on an issue today for 
which I apologize for not bringing to 
the committee’s attention before, but 
it is one that I think is very important 
in terms of our national security. That 
relates to how does the Elk Hills Naval 
Petroleum Reserve relate to the stra- 
tegie petroleum reserve? Under 
present law there is a mandated fill 
rate at SPR O, the strategic petroleum 
reserve, of 100,000 barrels a day, and 
to assure that that rate is reached, 
that we get this 100,000 barrels a day, 
production from Elk Hills is restricted 
to meeting that fill rate, if it is not 
met from another source. So, for ex- 
ample, if we only fill the SPRO at 
80,000 barrels a day, we can use Elk 
* Hills as a so-called safety net. 

In the 1980 Interior Appropriations 
Committee report, a higher fill rate of 
300,000 barrels was urged. Amend- 
ments to the strategic petroleum re- 
serve law which have been reported by 
the Senate Natural Resources Com- 
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mittee would mandate 300,000 barrels 
a day to the strategic petroleum re- 
serve. However, the Senate bill does 
not tie the Elk Hills commitment to 
the higher fill rate. It is my under- 
standing that our own Energy and 
Commerce Committee has not decided 
exactly what to do with this issue. 

But regardless of what that commit- 
tee decides to do to meet the fill rate, 
to make the fill rate effective, there 
needs to be a matching section. If we 
stay at 100,000 barrels a day minimum 
on the fill rate for the SPRO, Elk 
Hills stays exactly where it is. But 
what happens if we go to 300,000 bar- 
rels a day on the SPRO, and we are 
only able to come up with 220,000 bar- 
rels a day in the spot market or else- 
where we buy that oil. 

Under current law, Elk Hills would 
not be required to be used at all be- 
cause we would have reached 100,000 
barrels a day under current law. 

What I am saying is that we are 
buying more oil for the SPRO, and if 
we exceed that 100,000 barrels a day 
minimum on the strategic petroleum 
reserve, there is no requirement that 
our own domestically produced oil by 
the U.S. Government on its land is re- 
quired to fill the strategic petroleum 
reserve. 

Action on the SPRO amendments 
will very likely be part of the budget 
reconciliation bill, and while we do not 
know at this point, it is likely that we 
are going to have a restricted rule 
which will not allow an amendment to 
that bill. 

Presently SPRO has 142 million bar- 
rels of the 1 billion barrel goal. That is 
a shortfall of 858 million barrels. That 
makes increasing the fill rate exceed- 
ingly responsible. We are going to in- 
crease that fill rate. And given the cir- 
cumstances of recent trends in the 
Middle East, it is likely to assume that 
our petroleum purchasing capabilities 
are not going to get any better. 

So basically I bring this to the atten- 
tion of the House. I may offer an 
amendment to insure that we tie the 
fill rate used for the Elk Hills Naval 
Petroleum Reserve to what we are re- 
quiring the SPRO to be filled. 
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If we are going to increase the stra- 
tegic petroleum reserve to 300,000 bar- 
rels a day but we keep Elk Hills safety 
net, so to speak, at 100,000 barrels a 
day, it means that if we are only able 
to fill half the SPR at 150,000 barrels 
a day, zero oil will be required to be 
taken from the Elk Hills Naval Petro- 
leum Reserve. 

And I suppose what I am saying is, if 
we are serious about filling the SPR 
and if we are serious about increasing 
the fill rate of the SPR but if we keep 
Elk Hills safety net at its current level, 
then we have an illusory safety net 
that will, in effect, mean that we will 
not be able to fill more than 100,000 
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barrels a day if we have a Mideast 
crisis. And after the Iraqi-Israeli crisis, 
and after Kuwait has now suggested 
that perhaps they embargo oil sales to 
the United States, I would just suggest 
that matching the fill rate between 
the SPR and the fill rate safety net on 
the Elk Hills Naval Petroleum Reserve 
ought to be a prudent thing to do. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. BEARD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 3023 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there 
is authorized to be appropriated to the De- 
partment of Energy for fiscal year 1982 for 
conservation, exploration, development, pro- 
duction, sale, and use of the naval petro- 
leum reserves and the naval oil shale re- 
serves under chapter 641 of title 10, United 
States Code, the sum of $228,463,000, of 
which— 

(1) $225,903,000 shall be available for the 
naval petroleum reserves; and 

(2) $2,560,000 shall be available for the 
naval oil shale reserves. 


Mr. WHITE (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be considered as 
read, printed in the RECORD, and open 
to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WEAVER 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WEAVER: 
Change lines 2 and 6 to read as follows: Line 
2, after “development,” insert “study,”. 

Line 6, strike “$225,903,000" and insert 
“$225,703,000”. 

And, add additional paragraphs, beginning 
on line 10, to read as follows: 

(3) $200,000 shall be available for the 
study of existing or new naval petroleum re- 
serves to determine the adequacy of naval 
petroleum reserves for the long-term na- 
tional security; in particular the tracts of 
“Department of Interior OCS Sale Num- 
bered 53” which lie in and north of the area 
which is designated Tier N-809 by the 
Bureau of Land Management. 

“(4) The study shall be completed and the 
Secretary shall report his findings to the 
Congress 90 days from the date of enact- 
ment of this Act.” 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Chairman, the 
Elk Hills Naval Petroleum Reserve has 
a long history with me. As a freshman 
Member of the Congress, the Interior 
Committee on which I serve brought 
out a bill taking Elk Hills out of the 
naval petroleum reserve. I was one of 
the few Members to oppose that very 
strongly. I believe now, as I did then, 
that we must have military oil reserves 
in the mainland United States. 
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I have offered amendments in previ- 
ous Congresses to restore Elk Hills as 
a naval petroleum reserve. 

I no longer offer such an amend- 
ment to this bill, for the simple fact 
that much of the Elk Hills oil is now 
going into our strategic petroleum re- 
serve. That is the reserve in Louisiana 
and Texas salt domes that can be used 
immediately for a national emergency. 

My amendment here asks for a 
study, a 90-day study, requiring no 
new money and just $200,000 which is 
taken from the amounts available in 
the bill for a study of the adequacy of 
the existing and new petroleum re- 
serves. 

I would hope out of this study would 
come the impetus for legislation, be- 
cause I tell my colleagues, and I tell 
my very dear friend, the chairman of 
the subcommittee, the gentleman 
from Texas, we have no reserves, long- 
term strategic reserves in the ground, 
reserves for our military today in the 
mainland United States. 

As the chairman so ably demonstrat- 
ed in his exposition of the bill, the 
former Pet-4 reserve in Alaska, with 10 
billion to 30 billion barrels of oil, has 
been changed to the National Petro- 
leum Reserve Alaska, is under the In- 
terior Department, and also, very 
simply, it is not on the mainland; that 
oil must pass through some of the 
most precarious transportation sys- 
tems, pipelines, ships, ports, in order 
to get to the mainland. 

What we need are reserves in the 
ground in the mainland United States 
of America for the long term. 

I want again to emphasize the na- 
tional security situation I am discuss- 
ing in this amendment is not the na- 
tional emergency that might happen 
tomorrow. That is where the strategic 
petroleum reserve that can be pumped 
out tomorrow comes in. I am talking 
about 30 years down the pike, when 
our wells begin running dry, and we 
will scurry around then trying to lock 
up a little oil for our planes and ships 
and tanks. I am saying: Why not do it 
now? 

This amendment simply says, Let's 
study it.” And I would hope, after the 
90-day study, that legislation then 
could emerge, either from the Interior 
Committee or the Armed Services 
Committee, or I would like both com- 
mittees, that would set up some long- 
term strategic reserves. 

I point out to the Members a very 
simple fact, and that is that if foreign 
oil were cut off from us today—we are 
pumping 8 million barrels a day in this 
country—it would hurt our economy 
terribly, but we would still have the oil 
for our ships and planes and tanks. 
But what happens 30 years from now 
when we have just a couple of million 
barrels a day domestic production? 
What happens then, when our oil is 
cut off? What do we have to fuel our 
ships and planes and tanks with then? 
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And I ask also: What happens when 
the People’s Republic of China and 
the Soviet Union have vast oil reserves 
still available to them 30 years from 
now and we do not? Will we become a 
third-rate nation? 

I do not want my children living in a 
nation so devoid of the fundamental 
fuel to run our military machine that 
we must quake and quiver. Now is the 
time to set it aside, Now is the time to 
study. I ask the Members and I would 
hope the committee would consider ac- 
cepting this amendment and then out 
of it we could proceed with hearings 
and legislation. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to commend 
the gentleman for his sincerity and his 
objectivity in attempting to develop 
and preserve the defense of this 
Nation. 

I want to point out to the member- 
ship that, as in all committees, this 
committee has tried to carefully tailor 
the authorization amounts within the 
capabilities of our Nation and within 
the purview of the budget system. 

We have determined that $1 million 
was absolutely necessary for that. 
Well, the gentleman originally asked 
for $1 million, but the amount of 
money we requested is essential to 
pursue the program as mandated by 
law. 

Now, what the gentleman is seeking 
is to divert $200,000 from essential 
spending, which we have determined is 
important, to what may be called 
nonessential spending. 

Now, I can assure the gentleman 
that his objective is right, but we can 
probably get that same information by 
request now, without an expenditure 
or diversion of any of the money in 
this bill. 

I pledge to the gentleman that as 
chairman of the Investigations Sub- 
committee we shall ask for all infor- 
mation available within the Defense 
Department, within the Interior De- 
partment, or within the Department 
of Energy, in order to try to acquire 
sufficient background to determine 
whether further legislation is neces- 


sary. 

But within a 90-day span of time, 
and with $200,000, I do not think you 
are going to accomplish a great deal. I 
think we should first determine 
whether or not we can get that infor- 
mation, which I pledge we shall 
pursue. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? I have a very im- 
portant point to make here. 

Mr. WHITE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oregon. 

Mr. WEAVER. The gentleman 
agrees that we should study the issue 
in the legislative committees that have 
jurisdiction? 

Mr. WHITE. Absolutely, of course. 
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Mr. WEAVER. And would the gen- 
tleman agree that he will undertake 
such a study? And I will try to get it in 
my own committee. 

Mr. WHITE. I have already issued 
instructions to the counsel to draw up 
sufficient letters to try to solicit this 
information from the respective de- 
partments. 

Mr. WEAVER. In that event, Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE. I thank the gentleman. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GLICKMAN 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GLICKMAN: On 
page 2, after line 9, add the following: “Not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, no 
portion of the United States share of crude 
oil in Naval Petroleum Reserve Numbered 1 
(Elk Hills) may be sold or otherwise dis- 
posed of other than the strategic petroleum 
reserve (either directly or by exchange) 
during any fiscal year, except as provided in 
42 U.S.C. 6240(d)(2) unless 

“(A) the quantity of oil in storage within 
the strategic petroleum reserve is at least 
500,000,000 barrels; or 

“(B) acquisition, transportation and injec- 
tion activities for the reserve are being un- 
dertaken for that fiscal year at a level suffi- 
cient to assure that crude oil in storage in 
the strategic petroleum reserve will be in- 
creased at an average daily rate at least 
equal to that amount of crude oil required 
to be acquired, transported and injected 
into the strategic petroleum reserve pursu- 
ant to 42 U.S.C. 6240(c)(1), as amended, or 
any other provision of law.” 


Mr. GLICKMAN (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be con- 
sidered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
raised this question during the general 
debate, but I think it is important 
enough to raise it again, and I realize I 
am bringing the issue for the first 
time now; so I will abide by the wishes 
of this Whole House. But it is a seri- 
ous issue. 

Here is basically the issue: The naval 
petroleum reserve, the Elk Hills Re- 
serve, which is basically owned by the 
United States of America, is required 
to be used as a safety net to fill the 
strategic petroleum reserve, which of 
course is mandated right now at 
100,000 barrels a day, and to the 
extent that we cannot buy that 
100,000 barrels a day from spot market 
or other sources, the Elk Hills re- 
serves, which produces about 140,000 
barrels a day, is available to the strate- 
gic petroleum reserve. 
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That is, if we can only get 70,000 
barrels a day to fill our reserve and 
the spot market, or from wherever else 
we buy it, we can go to Elk Hills to fill 
the rest. 

In fact, we have been using about 
100,000 barrels a day from Elk Hills, I 
believe, for the SPR. 

Now, the Senate is considering man- 
dating a raise in the minimum fill rate 
from 100,000 barrels a day to 300,000 
barrels a day. That is in the McClure- 
Warner bill, S. 998, which has been re- 
ported by the Senate Energy Commit- 
tee and is soon to be considered in the 
other body in the full body. 

In addition to that, last year, in the 
Department of the Interior appropri- 
ations bill—I do not know exactly 
what the section number is—but under 
the section “Strategic Petroleum Re- 
serve,” the committee recommends 
that the President undertake to in- 
crease the average annual rate to 
300,000 barrels a day. 

So what we are saying here is that 
fill rate on the SPR is going up to 
300,000 barrels a day, conceivably, and 
probably likely, but the safety net of 
the Elk Hills Naval Reserve is staying 
at 100,000 barrels a day. 

Let me give the Members a hypo- 
thetical problem. Let us say that we 
have more Middle East problems and 
Kuwait cuts us off, and we are re- 
quired to go on the spot market to buy 
oil for the reserve, and let us assume 
for the moment that we are up to 
300,000 barrels a day, which I think we 
probably will be, and all we can get is 
200,000 barrels a day in the spot 
market, and we need 100,000 barrels a 
day to fill the SPR. 

Under current law, the naval petro- 
leum reserve would not be required to 
fill even 1 barrel of oil into the SPR 
because its limit under current law is 
only activated if less than 100,000 bar- 
rels a day is filled in the SPRO. Thus, 
105,000 barrels of oil are filled in the 
SPRO, these spot market purchases, 
and it is mandated by law to have 
300,000 barrels a day, under current 
law Elk Hills would not serve as a re- 
quired safety net under the SPRO for 
even 1 barrel of oil. 

And so the purpose of this amend- 
ment—it does not change anything in 
current law other than what it says—is 
that to the extent that the mandatory 
fill rate in the SPR is upped, the 
safety net of the Elk Hills Naval Pe- 
troleum Reserve is also upped in order 
to see that SPR is filled. 

Now, the argument has been made, 
two things. First is that, well, there is 
only so much that the naval petro- 
leum reserve can produce. 

My argument is that the trouble- 
some area of the SPR is the last bar- 
rels of oil to be filled, not the first bar- 
rels of oil, and knowing that the safety 
net of the naval petroleum reserve will 
be there to fill that last 50,000, 60,000, 
or 70,000 barrels of oil surely must be 
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important for the security of the 
United States. 

Second of all, the argument has 
been made, well, we are going to start 
giving a set-aside to national defense, 
which I think is very important. 

But the Energy Security Act right 
now, in subsection D(2) of the Energy 
Security Act—and this is in section 42 
U.S.C. 6240—it provides that Elk Hills 
is not required to be used where na- 
tional defense purposes are indicated 
pursuant to an authorization of Con- 
gress under that section during the 
preceding 9-month period. And that is 
in the Energy Security Act of 1980. 

I suppose my whole point is this 
again, and I will not repeat myself: I 
endorse efforts to increase the fill rate 
of the strategic petroleum reserve. We 
do not seek here to make any determi- 
nation regarding the fill rate. If the 
fill rate is not changed from current 
law, then my amendment does not 
change current law. But if the con- 
gressionally mandated fill rate for the 
strategic petroleum reserve is raised, 
my amendment makes certain that the 
present Elk Hills safety net is kept at 
corresponding levels. Otherwise I 
think that, with the problems in the 
Middle East, and increasing the effort 
we want to provide in the strategic pe- 
troleum reserve, we will have a totally 
illusory reserve. 

And so, Mr. Chairman, I offer this 
amendment for discussion at this time, 
hoping that the committee will re- 
spond to it favorably. 
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Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words and I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

I want to commend the gentleman 
from Kansas (Mr. GLICKMAN) again, as 
I did the gentleman from Oregon (Mr. 
WEAVER) in his desire to insure that we 
have adequate oil supplies in reserve 
for any future emergencies that may 
arise. 

I want to point out though that in 
the gentleman’s amendment—and I 
just obtained a copy of the amend- 
ment—it says that— 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
the law, no portion of the United States 
crude oil in Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1, 
Elk Hills, may be sold or otherwise disposed 
of to other than the Strategic Petroleum 
Reserve. 

I want to point out that for the very 
first time, this coming July, the armed 
services will be able to purchase some 
of that Elk Hills oil, starting first with 
3,500 barrels and going up to some- 
thing like 35,000 barrels. In other 
words, under the amendment, the re- 
serve that was intended for the use of 
the military would be denied for the 
use of the military. The oil would be 
going to the strategic petroleum re- 
serve. 

We want to fill the strategic reserve, 
but not at the expense of the military 
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because they have daily operational 
requirements. 

Further than that, as I understand 
it at present, Elk Hills can produce 
something in the nature of 170,000 
barrels per day. Now the requirement 
that the gentleman is seeking to fill is 
something like 300,000 barrels per day. 
In order to fulfill a commitment that 
his amendment would mandate, they 
could find themselves overproducing 
and if you reach a certain level engi- 
neers tell you if you exceed the maxi- 
mum amount than is conducive to the 
best operation of that well, you can in 
fact impede the eventual total produc- 
tion because of loss of pressures and 
other matters. 

So, I would urge the House not to 
accept this amendment. We will cer- 
tainly take up this matter before the 
committee as we have already said 
that we would do with the amendment 
of the gentleman from Oregon (Mr. 
WEAVER) because I think that both 
matters are highly important. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. I see that the 
issue is confusing enough and perhaps 
not discussed enough in the legislative 
process. Therefore, I am going to with- 
draw the amendment, but I would 
make a couple of points before I do 
that. 

In the first place, this amendment 
does not require Elk Hills to increase 
its production one iota, What it basi- 
cally says is if the SPR is required to 
increase a maximum fill rate, then 
whatever is being produced from Elk 
Hills ought to meet that increased 
SPR fill rate. 

Under current law that is 100,000 
barrels a day limit on the Elk Hills 
safety net that can be used to fill the 
SPRO if necessary. And if the SPR fill 
rate authority goes up to 300,000 bar- 
rels a day and all the SPR manage- 
ment can find is 240,000 barrels a day 
on the spot market, under current law 
you could not get 1 barrel of oil out of 
Elk Hills, because all Elk Hills is obli- 
gated to contribute to the SPR is 
enough oil to complete the first 
100,000 barrels that SPR needs. 

My second point would be I would 
hope the hearings would explore the 
relationship between the strategic pe- 
troleum reserve and national defense 
purposes as an abstract matter be- 
cause it is my understanding in read- 
ing the legislation that created the 
strategic petroleum reserve, national 
defense was the highest priority func- 
tion in the strategic petroleum re- 
serve. 

So, Mr. Chairman, given the assur- 
ances of the chairman of this subcom- 
mittee that he will approach this issue 
in hearings, I ask unanimous consent 
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that I may be able to withdraw the 
amendment at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas (Mr. GLICKMAN)? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to rise for just 
a few moments because as a former 
chairman of this committee and as a 
member of the committee and one 
who was concerned for a long time 
with the naval petroleum reserve, I 
think the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. GLICKMAN), as well as the gentle- 
man from Oregon (Mr. WEAVER) do 
not perhaps fully appreciate the pur- 
pose of a naval petroleum reserve. The 
purpose of the naval petroleum re- 
serve, which goes back many, many 
years aud were long protected by the 
late Carl Vinson, the distinguished 
chairman of our committee, was to 
provide the necessary fuel for the 
armed services. The idea of a strategic 
petroleum reserve is a very fine one. It 
is something that should be done. 

But the purpose of the naval petro- 
leum reserve is to provide fuel for the 
armed services. The amendment that 
the gentleman from Kansas very 
wisely withdrew would have tapped 
virtually all of the oil available out of 
the only operating naval reserve, not 
for the purposes of the military, but 
for the genera! purposes of the Gov- 
ernment itself. Many people say, well, 
if you have an emergency, obviously 
the Armed Forces of the United States 
will be first in line. 

But the fact of the matter is that 
that is not the case. Back in 1973, with 
the oil embargo, we found that it took 
an incredible 8 months between the 
time that the Defense Production Act 
priority for the military was invoked 
until the fuel that it required was ac- 
tually delivered to the installation 
where it was needed. 

So if we listen to the gentleman 
from Kansas (Mr. GLICKMAN) and put 
all of this oil into the strategic reserve, 
we will run into exactly the same 
problem. There will be all kinds of rea- 
sons then why the oil ought to go into 
this function or that function. I am 
afraid that is what we are still in the 
process of doing, but what we should 
be doing is to keep that oil reserve 
available specifically and exclusively 
for the Arnied Forces. We should not 
be pumping that oil out at 100,000 bar- 
rels a day or even 130,000 barrels a 
day. 

Our purpose was to bring production 
at Elk Hills up to its peak, and then to 
turn off the spigot. Thus the reserve 
would be sitting there available if a 
new conflict should arise or a new 
emergency. 

The proposal of the gentleman from 
Kansas, well intentioned as it is, is in 
direct contradiction to the basic pur- 
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pose of these reserves. The gentleman 
from Oregon (Mr. WEAVER) also, I 
think, does not fully understand the 
situation because he says there is a lot 
of oil available in our public lands and 
maybe we ought to set those areas 
apart and not touch them until 30 or 
40 years from now. 

But a reserve is no good unless it is 
something you can go to and turn on 
when the emergency occurs. There 
may be a lot of water under the 
ground, but if you do not have a hy- 
drant there and a wrench to turn that 
hydrant on, there is not going to be 
any water to put out the fire. 

What we need for our armed services 
is the development of a really vast re- 
serve. That reserve exists today in 
Alaska in Naval Petroleum Reserve 
No. 4 which the Congress misguidedly, 
back in 1976, turned over to the De- 
partment of the Interior; and they 
have not touched it since then. 

I sympathize with the gentleman 
from Oregon (Mr. WEAVER). We ought 
to have a much greater reserve. But to 
get Pet-4 in Alaska into being an ef- 
fective reserve does not mean shunting 
it aside and letting the flora and fauna 
flourish on top. Rather it means to 
put down wells there, get the oil out, 
and then have the spigot available to 
be turned on in the event of an emer- 
gency. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. STRAT- 
TON) has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. GLICKMAN 
and by unanimous consent, Mr. STRAT- 
TON was allowed to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, my 
colleague has much more background 
on the origins of the naval petroleum 
reserve. I would only reply that for a 
long time now we have been producing 
that oil from the naval reserve and 
selling it to third parties to anybody 
else who wants it. 

Therefore, the oil nor the money 
from the sales of the oil have not been 
going in anybody’s pocket, not the 
Army, the Navy, the Air Force, or ihe 
Government of the United States. The 
money has been going into the general 
treasury. One would hope that money 
would be used to purchase more oil for 
the strategic petroleum reserve. 

But it is not even doing that. It is 
just a nice credit balance in the treas- 
ury. I suppose that as long as we are 
producing this oil and selling the oil 
and not doing what tie gentleman 
wants, I just wanted to make sure it 
was used to fill the SPR. That was my 
own purpose. 

Mr. STRATTON. I am well aware of 
what the gentleman says. If the Con- 
gress had listened to me and to the 
Subcommittee on Investigations of the 
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Committee on Armed Services a 
couple of years ago, that oil would 
have been going directly to the De- 
partment of Defense, and that action 
would have reduced their fuel bill over 
at the Pentagon by several billions of 
dollars. 

The gentleman is absolutely correct. 
The only reason we have been produc- 
ing oil from Elk Hills in the last couple 
of years is so that we could get the 
field up to its maximum capability and 
then turn it off. In the event of an- 
other emergency, God forbid, we 
would then be able to turn it back on 
and have that fuel supply available to- 
tally for the military. 

So, I hope the gentleman will sup- 
port us in another year or so when we 
are going to have to make a decision 
on whether we should set Elk Hills 
aside from then on exclusively for the 
military. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. I suppose my last 
point, if the gentleman will yield fur- 
ther, is neither administration, Repub- 
lican or Democrat, wants to spend the 
bucks to fill the reserve for SPR, 
period. So we are being naive to think 
that we are going to be able to contin- 
ue to fill it in any meaningful fashion 
over the next several years. I suppose 
one of the points I meant to make in 
the amendment that I withdraw was 
that while I may agree with the gen- 
tleman from New York’s rationale on 
the merits, I feel this may be one of 
the only ways realistically and finan- 
cially to fill the SPR. 

Mr. STRATTON. The fact of the 
matter is that we have a SPR in Elk 
Hills. We do not have to fill it. As long 
as its oil is ready to come out, we can 
leave it there until we need it. I think 
that is the best way to handle it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, fully understanding 
that this amendment has been with- 
drawn, one of the concerns that I have 
in this continuing argument over Elk 
Hills is the assumption that we have 
an immediately usable strategic petro- 
leum reserve in Elk Hills. The whole 
purpose of the salt domes in Texas 
was to be able to extract that oil in a 
relatively short period of time. At Elk 
Hills, you simply cannot do that. In 
addition we have a tremendous 
amount of drilling going on in Elk 
Hills and Elk Hills happens to be in 
my district in California. 

One of the things that the sale of 
the Elk Hills oil has done is to contin- 
ue to spur additional drilling in the 
surrounding areas of the Elk Hills, 
producing a tremendous increase in 
the quantities of heavy crude. The Elk 
Hills oil has been used in blending the 
heavy crude to increase California pro- 
duction. A simple example of that is 
that currently Kern County, one 
county in California, produces better 
than 600,000 barrels of oil a day. This 
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includes the portion from Elk Hills. If 
we subtracted the Kern County por- 
tion of oil from California, Kern 
County, that single county, would be 
No. 3 in the United States in oil pro- 
duction of States, behind only Alaska 
and Texas. 

So, while we certainly ought to be 
filling the strategic petroleum reserve 
so that we can extract that oil in a 
very quick manner and certainly we 
should be making sure that Elk Hills 
has the potential to produce whenever 
we need to, to its maximum capacity, 
one of the things I think many Mem- 
bers of Congress really ought to do is 
come out to my district and take a 
look at the amount of oil that is actu- 
ally available and the amount of oil 
that continues to be discovered in the 
immediate proximity of Elk Hills 


largely because of the stimulus pro- 
vided by the Elk Hills oil for blending 


p . So when we consider the pic- 
ture of what to do with Elk Hills, I 
urge my colleagues to look at the 
entire picture in terms of the amount 
of heavy oil being produced that 
would not be produced without the 
benefit of the blending possibilities 
from the Elk Hills crude. 

So when we look at this picture of 
petroleum, of energy and of the strate- 
gic petroleum reserve, we have to also 
look at it in the terms of Elk Hills’ 
ability to stimulate the production of 
oil in the surrounding area. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there other 
amendments to the bill? 

If not, under the rule, the Commit- 
tee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; 
and the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. 
WEIss) having assumed the Chair, Mr. 
Pryser, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H.R. 3023) to authorize ap- 
propriations to the Department of 
Energy for fiscal year 1982 for conser- 
vation, exploration, development, pro- 
duction, sale, and use of the naval pe- 
troleum reserves and naval oil shale 
reserves, pursuant to House Resolu- 
tion 156, he reported the bill back to 
the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is or- 
dered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 
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GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks and to include extraneous 
matter on the bill just passed. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON ARMED SERVICES TO HAVE 
UNTIL MIDNIGHT TOMORROW 
TO FILE REPORT ON H.R. 3454, 
INTELLIGENCE AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT FOR FISCAL YEAR 
1982 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services may have until 
midnight, Friday, June 12, 1981, to file 
a report on the bill (H.R. 3454) intelli- 
gence authorization, 1982. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY SE- 
CURITY AND MILITARY APPLI- 
CATIONS OF NUCLEAR 
ENERGY AUTHORIZATION ACT 
OF 1982 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 3413) to au- 
thorize appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Energy for national security 
programs for fiscal year 1982, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
STRATTON). 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair designates the gentleman from 
West Virginia (Mr. RAHALL) as Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole, 
and requests the gentleman from Con- 
necticut (Mr. RatcHFrorD) to assume 
the Chair temporarily. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill, 
H.R. 3413, with Mr. Ratcurorp, Chair- 
man pro tempore, in the Chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Pur- 
suant to the rule, the first reading of 
the bill is dispensed with. 

Under the rule, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. STRATTON) will be rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes, and the gentle- 
woman from Maryland (Mrs. HOLT) 
will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. STRATTON). 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill, H.R. 3413, is 
the annual appropriation authoriza- 
tion bill for the defense program of 
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the Department of Energy. While the 
total authorizations in the bill are but 
2 percent of the total amount request- 
ed for defense in fiscal year 1982, and 
also represent a much smaller percent- 
age of the gross national product, this 
bill is, of course, of tremendous impor- 
tance to our national defense and se- 
curity because, without the annual ap- 
propriations authorized by bills such 
as this, the strategic and tactical nu- 
clear deterrent forces of the United 
States would soon disappear; impor- 
tant research work would be discontin- 
ued; and the radioactive wastes result- 
ing from previous defense efforts 
could not continue to be effectively 
managed. 

I can assure all the Members that, 
like other Members of this House, I 
truly wish that this bill were unneces- 
sary. I wish that this world was as it 
should be and not as it actually is, and 
I wish that the safety of the United 
States could in fact be entrusted in 
these dangerous days to quiet diplo- 
macy and the concept of the Golden 
Rule as many well-intentioned people 
feel that it should be, but realistically 
we know this is not the case. 

It is true, Mr. Chairman, that the 
Soviet Union for more than a decade 
has been building up the largest 
peacetime nuclear and conventional 
military forces in modern times. This 
buildup, which is much greater than 
that needed for Soviet defenses, and 
which incidentally exceeds in overall 
destructive capacity the nuclear forces 
of the United States, has not been in- 
fluenced in the slightest degree by dé- 
tente or by restraint on the part of the 
United States. 

As my good friend, the former Secre- 
tary of Defense, Harold Brown, used 
to say—although I did not always 
agree with everything he said—“We 
build and they build; we show re- 
straint, they build.” 

So, whether we like it or not, the 
conventional weapons advantage shift- 
ed in favor of the Soviet Union some 
time ago, and if it has not already oc- 
curred—and I believe it has occurred— 
the nuclear advantage is also shifting 
to the Soviets. These are the facts as 
today’s world exists. 

Another fact of today’s world is the 
reality that creeping Soviet adventur- 
ism shows a tendency now toward gal- 
loping adventurism. Whether this is 
due to a perception of American mili- 
tary weakness, which many feel has 
been the case, or of a failure of Ameri- 
can will to protect our interests and 
those of our allies, neither perception 
must be allowed to persist. 

So this bill, along with fiscal year 
1982 defense authorization bill, H.R. 
3519, will, I am convinced, begin a slow 
and tedious but effective defense re- 
covery effort by the United States rec- 
ommended by both President Carter 
and President Reagan. 
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At this point I would like to com- 
mend the ranking minority member of 
our Subcommittee on Procurement 
and Military Nuclear Systems, Mrs. 
Hott, and all of the other members of 
the committee who have worked so dil- 
igently on this bill, who so faithfully 
have attended the hearings on H.R. 
3415, and who, although they did not 
always support the chairman, did at 
least work together to be able to 
report out a bill that had broad bi- 
partisan support, and which the 
Armed Services Committee supported 
by the unprecedented vote of 39 to 2. 

The subcommittee, Mr. Chairman, 
recommends a total authorization of 
$5,064.55 million, which is $68.15 mil- 
lion above the request of $4,996.4 mil- 
lion from the administration. 

Running quickly through some of 
the details of the legislation, section 
101 would authorize $3.8 billion in ap- 
propriations for operating expenses, 
an increase of $55.9 million. The plant 
and capital equipment request in sec- 
tion 102 was increased by $12.25 mil- 
lion to $1.3 billion. 

The other major categories are for 
naval reactors development—that is 
Admiral Rickover’s program that we 
all subscribe to, of course; defense in- 
ertial confinement fusion; weapons ac- 
tivities, and that of course is the guts 
of the program; verification and con- 
trol technology; defense nuclear mate- 
rials production; management of de- 
fense materials byproducts; defense 
nuclear materials safeguards and secu- 
rity; and finally, security investiga- 
tions. 

For two of these programs, security 
investigations and verification and 
control technology, the committee rec- 
ommends no changes from the De- 
partment request. 

Now, let me touch on the other 
items where we have made changes. 
The request that came from Admiral 
Rickover in connection with the naval 
reactors contained $15 million to start 
architectural-engineering design, site 
preparation, and long leadtime item 
purchases for a new Government fa- 
cility to be a second source of nuclear 
fuel for the reactors used in the naval 
nuclear propulsion systems. This work 
is now being done by a commercial 
plant, but Admiral Rickover felt that 
it was imperative that we have a 
second source because, with the in- 
creasing size of our nuclear Navy, if by 
any chance this single source were to 
be eliminated temporarily, the naval 
nuclear program could be very serious- 
ly damaged. So, the committee agreed 
with the admiral that this is worth 
looking into. We reduced the amount 
to $3 million, which will allow initi- 
ation of architect-engineering studies, 
and also a study that will demonstrate 
the need more specifically for a second 
source and also come up with the esti- 
mated total cost of that facility. 
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Current estimates range from $100 
million to over $300 million, and our 
committee wisely felt that before we 
get going down the road on some ex- 
penditure that could cost $300 million, 
we had better know darn well what it 
is going to be and why we need it. 

Congress has also for many years 
given a great deal of support to the in- 
ertial confinement fusion program. We 
have appropriated more than $1.2 bil- 
lion over the past 4 years for this pro- 
gram, which offers a significant oppor- 
tunity of a new energy source, and 
also for dramatic improvements in the 
development of nuclear weapons. 
Three major laboratory systems are 
now nearing completion in this pro- 
gram. Until these systems are complet- 
ed and the experiments conducted, 
there is going to be no precise way to 
measure the contributions that this 
program can make to our nuclear 
weapons program or to our energy 
supply. 

The Department requested only 
$106 million for inertial confinement 
fusion this year, which incidentally is 
$34 million below fiscal year 1981 ap- 
propriations for this very important 
and dramatic program, and almost $51 
million below the funding needed just 
to maintain the current level of effort 
in fiscal year 1982. The sum of $106 
million would almost appear to be a 
guarantee of a failure of a program 
that has a really remarkable prospect 
for the future, so the committee has 
recommended that $50.6 million—a 
very small sum as Washington goes— 
be added to the request to permit an 
orderly continuation of the research 
and development programs on glass 
and gas lasers, and also particle beam 
fusion systems. The committee knows 
of no reason why these established 
programs should not be funded to 
completion so that the full-scale ex- 
periments can be undertaken. 

In the field of weapons activities, 
the committee recommends that oper- 
ating expenses for weapons research 
and development be increased by $4 
million to $590 million, a very modest 
increase, which would permit addition- 
al operating time of a weapons neu- 
tron facility at the Los Alamos Nation- 
al Laboratory, and also permit initi- 
ation of a study on the feasibility of 
installing a power reactor at the Los 
Alamos National Laboratory to pro- 
vide electricity for the laboratory and 
for other Federal facilities in the area; 
and incidentally also to provide tri- 
tium as a byproduct for the weapons 
program. 

The plant and capital equipment re- 
quest for research and development 
and testing is recommended for an in- 
crease of $60 million, which would 
allow a start on the replacement of old 
structures that would require very 
large expenditures to maintain; refur- 
bishing of obsolete laboratories, and 
replacement of data-recording equip- 
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ment at the Nevada weapons test site. 
These, incidentally, were strongly rec- 
ommended by Dr. Teller, the distin- 
guished and revered father of the H- 
bomb. 

Deferrals totaling $72 million are 

recommended in the request for addi- 
tional production facilities for the MX 
and cruise missile warheads. Certain 
problems and uncertainties are associ- 
ated with both programs, and addi- 
tional authorization in fiscal year 1983 
will provide ample time to complete 
these manufacturing and assembly 
facilities as they are needed for the 
two systems, assuming the problems 
and uncertainties are resolved. They 
just have not gotten their act together 
yet in the Department of Defense as 
to what warheads they really want to 
use. 
With respect to defense nuclear ma- 
terials, we are recommending an in- 
crease of $8.2 million in operating 
expenses, and $21.2 million for con- 
struction, which would be used to ad- 
vance the special isotopes separation 
program to the demonstration phase. 
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This program can alleviate a possible 
critical shortage of plutonium which 
has been forecast for the post-1985 
period. The isotopes separation pro- 
gram could be the fastest and most 
economical way to prevent that short- 
age. 

With regard to nuclear byproducts, 
the total dollar changes recommended 
by our commitee for this program are 
small—the addition of $100,000 to op- 
erating expenses and $15 million for 
plant and capital equipment—but the 
consequences of the program changes 
are of significance. 

The committee recommends $10 mil- 
lion for an increase in funding for the 
defense waste processing facility at 
the Savannah River plant to keep it 
on schedule, and $6.2 million was cut 
out of the program for decontamina- 
tion and decommissioning to delay the 
initiation of a multibillion dollar 
cleanup program that may well be 
based upon unrealistic regulatory 
standards. 

Incidentally, the subcommittee hear- 
ings on this matter, which I under- 
stand are of concern to several Mem- 
bers of the House, will be begun in a 
few days. There is no point in our em- 
barking on a big decontamination and 
cleanup program until we know, first 
of all, exactly what the threat is and 
exactly what the costs might be, be- 
cause they could run into the billions 
of dollars. 

A program is recommended also to 
provide a method to use nuclear mate- 
rials—a byproduct of nuclear materi- 
als, namely, radioactive cesium—to ir- 
radiate, disinfect, and sterilize such di- 
verse materials as sewage sludge and 
citrus fruits. 
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Another byproduct, palladium, can 
be used in automobile catalytic con- 
verters and in petroleum plants as a 
catalyst for converting oil to gasoline 
and other products. These materials 
are now classified as radioactive 
wastes, but they can, as I pointed out, 
do an important job, particularly in 
making sewage sludge more desirable 
for those areas that have to receive it. 

Finally, an additional $1.3 million is 
recommended for the waste isolation 
pilot plant project operating expenses 
to keep them in reasonable balance 
with the requested construction funds. 
This, I think, is an enormously impor- 
tant program, because it represents a 
significant step forward in the direc- 
tion of doing something about collect- 
ing our nuclear waste products, trans- 
porting them to where they should be 
buried, and getting them buried. We 
have waited all too long to undertake 
that responsibility, which is techno- 
logically doable but which up until 
now nobody has wanted to undertake 
because of the responsibility of it. 

With respect to safeguards and secu- 
rity for defense nuclear materials, the 
committee believes that this program 
has too long been heavily oriented 
toward long-term research on nuclear 
materials accounting and too little 
concerned with existing standards and 
security problems at DOE installations 
like Los Alamos, for example. So we 
have reduced this program by $7 mil- 
lion, which would require the termina- 
tion of the least useful of these theo- 
retical programs, and also the reduc- 
tion of foreign and domestic travel in 
support of these programs. We found 
that some of the individuals involved 
were traveling so much that they were 
not available for security assignments 
in their own bailiwick. 

Mr. Chairman, there are 11 general 
provisions contained in title II of the 
bill. The first nine of these are admin- 
istrative provisions requested by the 
administration, and the committee is 
recommending two additional provi- 
sions—sections 210 and 211. 

Section 210 would amend the Atomic 
Energy Act in order to clarify the 
arrest authority of persons authorized 
to carry firearms under that act. Since 
most of the security functions at the 
Department of Energy’s nuclear in- 
stallations are performed by contrac- 
tor personnel, the Department be- 
lieves that there ought to be a clear 
and unambiguous authority for those 
persons to make arrests without a war- 
rant for apparent criminal violations 
of the- Atomic Energy Act—if they 
cannot make any arrests, they are not 
doing much good on that job—for 
other Federal criminal offenses com- 
mitted in their presence, for which 
they could also make arrests, and for 
felonies recognized by the laws of the 
United States. 

Section 211 is one on which I antici- 
pate there will be some discussion, and 
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I may want to expand on this at a 
later time. It prohibits the obligation 
or expenditure of appropriations au- 
thorized in this bill for the purpose of 
preparing an environmental impact 
statement at a nuclear weapons plant 
near Amarillo, Tex., and at all other 
Department of Energy defense facili- 
ties unless such statements are re- 
quired by statute. There is a great deal 
of concern within the Department of 
Energy and among those of us who are 
supportive of the nuclear program 
that several vital programs to our na- 
tional defense—the MX, the Trident 
warhead, and these other programs— 
may be unduly delayed by legal har- 
assment on environmental grounds. 

If there is going to be any delay in 
these programs, the brave attempt of 
the Reagan administration to try to 
catch up with the Soviets and to close 
the gap between us in military power 
can be delayed, and I cannot think of 
anything that would be more damag- 
ing to the security of our country. 

The chairman of the committee re- 
ceived a letter from the chairman of 
the Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Energy and Water Development the 
other day expressing his concern 
about the fact that the Department of 
Energy is spending large amounts of 
money in preparing environmental 
impact statements for public relations 
purposes when those statements are 
not actually required by statute. Let 
me read that letter to the committee 
before I conclude my statement. This 
was addressed by Chairman BEVILL of 
the Subcommittee on Energy and 
Water Development on May 5, 1981, 
the Hon. James Edwards, Secretary of 
the Department of Energy: 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: I learned yester- 
day—via the Washington Post— 

Which is a source that most of us 
learn things from first— 
of the Department of Energy’s plan to pre- 
pare an environmental impact statement for 
its operations in assembling nuclear weap- 
ons at the Pantex plant near Amarillo, Tex. 
According to the Post, this extensive process 
would include both classified and unclassi- 
fied meetings with various parties, including 
discussion with several groups opposed to 
nuclear weapons production. 

I am at a loss to understand the Depart- 
ment’s rationale for this effort. Pantex has 
been in operation since early in the 1950's. 
We have funded some upgrading of the fa- 
cility and some expansion of capacity, but I 
am unaware of any major modification in its 
role in the weapons complex which would 
require an environmental impact statement 
under NEPA. 

It appears to me that the balance between 
“doers” and “watchers” at DOE may need 
further review. Could I have your comments 
at an early date? 


This was sent to me and to the 
chairman of the full committee, and, 
of course, we recognize that trying to 
prevent this kind of thing could not be 
done in an appropriation bill since tra- 
ditionally—although it is a tradition 
that is frequently honored in the 
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breach rather than the observance— 
appropriation bills cannot contain leg- 
islation, and we realized that if there 
was anything to be done by the doers, 
it would have to be done by our sub- 
committee and by our full committee. 

Therefore, section 211 has been placed 

in the bill to prevent the kind of delay 

and harassment that would be repre- 
sented in what is an extremely vital 
assembly plant for nuclear weapons at 

Amarillo, Tex. That is the purpose of 

the section, to keep people working 

there without the interference and 
delays and even the possibility, as the 

DOE statement indicated, of an entire 

transfer of that facility to a location 

in Burlington, Iowa. 

Mr. Chairman, I will include in the 
Recorp also the letter from Chairman 
Bevitt of the Subcommittee on 
Energy and Water Development to 
me, dated May 5, 1981, as follows: 

May 5, 1981. 

Hon. SAMUEL S. STRATTON, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Procurement 
and Military Nuclear Systems, Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, 2120 RHOB, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Attached is a letter I 
have sent to Secretary Edwards regarding 
the Department’s plans to prepare an Envi- 
ronmental Impact Statement for its oper- 
ations at the Pantex plant near Amarillo, 
Texas. 

Since the final resolution of such activity 
could affect several ongoing projects now 
underway at Pantex, and those proposed for 
fiscal year 1982, I would hope that your 
committee could consider this matter in 
connection with the fiscal year 1982 author- 
izing legislation for the Department. 

Sincerely, 
Tom BEvILL, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on 
Energy and Water Development. 

Mr. HIGHTOWER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. I would be very 
glad to yield to my friend, the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. HIGHTOWER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

The gentleman just read a few min- 
utes ago a letter that expressed some 
concern about the information that 
might become available that would be 
classified. Is that part of the gentle- 
man’s concern, I will ask the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. STRATTON)? 

Mr. STRATTON. Well, this is the 
concern that the gentleman from Ala- 
bama (Mr. BEvILL) indicated. 

Mr. HIGHTOWER. I wanted to 
point out that there are procedures 
that protect classified information in 
institutions like this. I am reading 
from the Code of Federal Regulations, 
section 1507.3(c), as follows: 

Agency procedures may include specific 


criteria for providing limited exceptions to 
the provisions of these regulations for clas- 
sified proposals. They are proposed actions 
which are specifically authorized under cri- 
teria established by an Executive order or 
statute to be kept secret in the interest of 
national defense or foreign policy and are in 
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fact properly classified pursuant to such Ex- 
ecutive order or statute * * * environmental 
impact statements which address classified 
proposals may be safeguarded and restricted 
from public dissemination in accordance 
with the agency’s own regulations applica- 
ble to classified information. 

So I wanted to put the gentleman’s 
mind at ease, if that was part of the 
concern that prompted this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
appreciate the gentleman’s statement. 
I do not think it was that primarily 
which precipitated our concern, al- 
though I think, as often happens in 
these matters, there may be a slip be- 
tween the cup and the lip and the reg- 
ulations may provide for certain re- 
strictions, but when we have got a lot 
of people milling around expressing 
their disapproval of nuclear weaponry, 
anything could happen. 

What concerned us was the fact that 
this environmental impact statement, 
as described in the Washington Post 
and in the Federal Register, by the 
Department of Energy could involve a 
shutdown of the Pantex plant at the 
very time when we need its capabilities 
to meet the increased need of the MX 
and the Trident and all these new nu- 
clear developments that we are forced 
to proceed with to catch up with the 
Soviet Union. 

Mr. HIGHTOWER. Mr. Chairman, 
if I may, I would like to comment later 
on my own time on that subject, but 
to make it perfectly clear, as the gen- 
tleman is wont to do, I am very much 
for the facility at Amarillo. We are 
very proud to have it there. We want 
to do everything we can to make it a 
strong agency of the Department of 
Energy and to carry out its mission in 
the production of atomic weaponry. 

So our difference of opinion is not 
based on any philosophical idea of 
mine as being opposed to nuclear 
weapons, because I am very much pro- 
nuclear, but it is out of the same con- 
cern and desire for the quick, efficient, 
productive operation there that I am 
going to oppose this particular action. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
HIGHTOWER). 
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Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to commend 
my subcommittee chairman, Mr. 
STRATTON, for his leadership in the de- 
velopment of H.R. 3413, and I asso- 
ciate myself with his remarks. As 
Chairman STRATTON stated, this is a bi- 
partisan bill and is of much greater 
importance than the amount of au- 
thorizations might indicate. 

I also want to commend the mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee on Procure- 
ment and Military Nuclear Systems 
for their faithful attendance and 
many contributions during the work 
up of H.R. 3413. I believe that the bill 
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represents a considerable improve- 
ment over the request. 

Mr. Chairman, while I commend the 
Reagan administration for the general 
thrust of the budget request for DOE 
defense programs, I agree that there 
were a few discrepancies. This is par- 
ticularly true with respect to the iner- 
tial confinement fusion research pro- 
gram. In all three of the nuclear weap- 
ons research laboratories—in Sandia 
and Los Alamos in New Mexico and in 
Livermore, Calif.—the research is most 
impressive, and I believe that it would 
be the shame of modern times to fail 
to fund these research efforts. I sup- 
port the recommended increase of $50 
million above the request for this pro- 
gram. This addition is required just to 
stay even with inflation. 

As Chairman STRATTON has pointed 
out, it is this bill that provides the 
“teeth” for the “tail” contained in the 
DOD authorization bill. Without the 
authorization carried by this bill, the 
MX, cruise missile, Trident, and other 
strategic and tactical weapons request- 
ed by both Presidents Reagan and 
Carter would be useless. 

This bill includes several modest, but 
important initiatives, while supporting 
the President’s request. The commit- 
tee has recommended increases for 
special nuclear materials supply pro- 
grams, modernization of laboratory 
facilities, for terminal waste storage 
programs, and for waste processing 
facilities. We are determined to push 
ahead with an environmentally sound 
radioactive waste management pro- 
gram. Our efforts can also be the pre- 
cursor to the solution to the commer- 
cial waste disposal program. 

Another committee initiative, Mr. 
Chairman, would encourage the De- 
partment of Energy to look into the 
development of ways to beneficially 
use radioactive materials that are now 
classified as wastes. I am sure that we 
all remember the days when useful 
products such as sawdust, metal fil- 
ings, and even used oil, were thrown 
away as waste products. This is no 
longer the case. 

Useful products are contained in so- 
called radioactive wastes that can con- 
tribute to the economy and welfare. 
Sewage sludge can be rendered harm- 
less. Fruits and vegetables, meats and 
other products can be preserved 
against insects and bacteria. The 
modest increases recommended by this 
bill can make a beginning on these 
programs while providing the poten- 
tial of hundreds of millions in savings 
on the treatment and disposal of de- 
fense nuclear wastes. 

This year the committee also recom- 
mends an increased authorization for 
the special isotopes separation pro- 
gram to advance the experimental pro- 
grams at Los Alamos and Lawrence 
Livermore National Laboratories to 
the pilot plant stage. Both programs 
now appear promising. While the spe- 
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cifics of the special isotopes separation 
program are classified, I will state that 
the committee believes that these pro- 
grams have the potential to save bil- 
lions of dollars over the years. 

The last item I would mention is the 
reduction the committee recommends 
in the so-called decontamination pro- 
gram. Efforts have been started to 
clean up or remove uranium ore resi- 
due piles under the assumption that 
the low levels of residual radiation in 
the piles may pose a threat to public 
health. In the 70 years or so that some 
of these piles have existed in the 
United States, there is no evidence 
that any person has developed any dis- 
ease because of proximity to such 
piles. 

The GAO, in a January 1981 report 
to the Congress, pointed out the diffi- 
culties and uncertainties in assessing 
risks from sources of low-level radi- 
ation. The GAO stated that: The un- 
certainties in this area pose particular 
problems for Federal agencies in de- 
ciding how to best spend limited re- 
search dollars.” The committee has 
not received adequate justification for 
this program, nor have we received 
adequate cost estimates. Our subcom- 
mittee will begin hearings on this sub- 
ject this month. 

In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
3413 was carefully drafted to provide 
appropriate authorization and admin- 
istrative authority to the Department 
of Energy to utilize most effectively 
the $5 billion recommended for au- 
thorization. 

I join the chairman in his recom- 
mendation for the passage of this bill 
without amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
HUNTER). 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to support and applaud the statements 
of my chairman and of the ranking 
minority member. 

I think it is important to know that 
while we were marking up this bill, we 
were facing a situation in which our 
strategic testing level was roughly 60 
percent of what it was in 1969. We are 
faced with a very large backlog of con- 
struction requirements and a severe 
deficiency in equipment support. 

Our committee recognized this year 
that our R.D.T. & E. of nuclear weap- 
ons in many cases is being carried out 
with 1950’s equipment. I am referring 
to the oscilloscopes, the cranes, the 
computers that were utilized not only 
in Los Alamos and Livermore, but also 
at the Nevada testing facility. Because 
of the increased spending, we are 
going to be able to replace these oscil- 
loscopes, cranes, and computers. We 
are going to be able to make some 
headway with the facilities that we 
desperately need at Los Alamos and at 
Livermore. I am speaking of the tri- 
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tium facility, the high explosive facili- 
ty for Livermore and several others. 

I think that it is important to know 
that the nuclear research and develop- 
ment program that we are undertak- 
ing right now is going to be the corner- 
stone of America’s strategic deterrent 
in the 1980's. 

In my estimation, the expenditures 
contained in this bill are absolutely 
critical to the security of this Nation. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. 
DERRICK). 

Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 3413, the Depart- 
ment of Energy Security and Military 
Applications of Nuclear Energy Au- 
thorization Act of 1981 and commend 
the chairman and members of the 
Armed Services Committee for their 
excellent work in drafting this pro- 
posed legislation. 

This bill goes a long way toward im- 
proving our Nation’s military capabili- 
ties, particularly relating to the re- 
search and development, testing and 
production of nuclear weapons for the 
U.S. Armed Forces. 

I particularly am pleased to see that 
the committee has recommended the 
funding of $20 million for the defense 
waste processing facility for the Sa- 
vannah River Plant in Aiken, S.C., 
which I am privileged to represent. 
These funds will allow for construc- 
tion design activities to take place in 
advance of what I hope will be a fiscal 
1983 authorization for construction of 
a facility to solidify the 20 million gal- 
lons of high level radioactive waste 
presently stored in tanks at the plant, 
as well as future waste that will be 
generated. With the construction of 
this waste processing facility, we will 
have taken the first major step toward 
the disposal of the waste which will ul- 
timately be placed in a permanent re- 
pository. 

The committee should also be com- 
mended for the inclusion of funds for 
the upgrading of the “L” reactor at 
the Savannah River Plant. With the 
ultimate restarting of this reactor ex- 
pected to take place in 2% years, the 
delivery of nuclear weapons will be 
able to remain on schedule. 

Also, as the members of the Armed 
Services Committee have recognized, 
the Savannah River Plant is an aging 
facility and funding has been made 
available in recent years to upgrade 
the plant and equipment. The bill 
before the House today provides for 
continued efforts in this regard, and I 
feel this is necessary and prudent 
action. 

Mr. Chairman, at the time that the 
Federal Government announced its de- 
cision to locate the Savannah River 
Plant in Aiken, S.C., then-U.S. Senator 
Olin Johnston stated: 


The location of this plant in South Caro- 
lina will mean my people will have an op- 
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portunity to contribute even more to the de- 
fense of our nation. And I am sure South 
Carolinians will cherish this opportunity. 

Today, 30 years after that announce- 
ment, I believe South Carolinians are 
still willing to help our Nation meet its 
military obligations. 

With passage of H.R. 3413, I believe 
that we can make great strides toward 
the improvement of our military capa- 
bilities, and I would urge my col- 
leagues to support this measure. 

Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Colorado (Mrs. SCHROEDER). 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, 
I thank the gentlewoman from Mary- 
land for yielding. 

I take this time to have a discussion 
with the subcommittee. 

I chair the Civil Service Subcommit- 
tee and was very, very interested in 
the hearings that this subcommittee 
held in January of this year out in 
New Mexico about the problem faced 
by the security guards at the Los 
Alamos facility. 

I can find nothing in the bill about 
the contracting out of the guard func- 
tion at Los Alamos, which was the sub- 
ject of Chairman Price’s letter of the 
hearings. 

I must say that I am terribly con- 
cerned. We have had many concerned 
people come to our office talking 
about this. As you know, the guards 
have always been Federal employees. 
A couple years ago the President de- 
cided the guard function was so crucial 
that a Government union could not 
represent them. There is no longer a 
Government union representing the 
guards. 

Then, as you know, OMB through 
its wonderful circular A-76 decided 
that these would be the boys they 
were going to contract out. 

Now, this I think is absolutely 
shocking. I think the chairman’s 
letter, which is on page 55 of the 
report, proves that out. Chairman 
Price wrote to the Secretary of 
Energy saying that he really wondered 
why we were contracting out these 
very, very vital jobs. This is our most 
important nuclear facility. There are 
over 40,000 acres of very rough ter- 
rain. 

We really have no control over con- 
tracted out employees. I can tell you 
that as the chair of the Civil Service 
Committee. We have been through 
this over and over again. All the Gov- 
ernment can do when the contract 
comes up next time is try and get a 
better deal. 

I remind you also in that report 
there are some very interesting things 
about what happened with the secu- 
rity guards at the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration. Those, 
too, were contracted out and they 
have now been called the highest paid 
rent-a-cops in the country. As you 
know, their union threatened to call a 
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strike which could have stopped the 
Space Shuttle last spring. 

Now, as you know, this new group 
that they will be contracting out to at 
Los Alamos are also unionized. They 
will be able to strike, becuase they will 
not be considered Federal employees. 
They will be contract employees, of 
course. 

So I wonder if the subcommittee 
chairman looked into this issue. I 
know the gentlewoman from Mary- 
land looked into it very intently. Is 
there any way you can get language in 
this bill to stop this kind of contract- 
ing out of some of the most vital serv- 
ices the Federal Government has? 

Mr. STRATTON. Well, if the gentle- 
woman will yield, I am certainly de- 
lighted that she shares our concern; 
and no one is more concerned about 
this matter than I am. In fact, our 
subcommittee did look into it very 
closely. I do not think that it is any 
surprise that the problem in this par- 
ticular case is the same problem that 
we have usually encountered—The Di- 
rector of the Office of Management 
and Budget, our beloved former col- 
league, Mr. Stockman. In order to get 
the Federal employees to carry out 
the necessary and extremely vital se- 
curity functions at our laboratories, 
Los Alamos and elsewhere, we would 
have to increase the number of Gov- 
ernment employees and Mr. Stock- 
man, with his plenipotentiary powers 
has declined to provide us with that 
authority. We are reduced to using the 
contract employees, as the gentle- 
woman indicates, and that is the 
reason that we wanted them at least 
to have the authority to arrest people 
for crimes against the United States. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. But we know 
that those authorities will do absolute- 
ly no good if they should decide to 
strike. There is little we can do until 
that contract comes up for renewal. 

I would hope that the subcommittee 
would offer an amendment prohibiting 
this. I think it is time we tell the Di- 
rector of OMB that there are a lot of 
other Federal jobs we could contract 
out before the most important secu- 
rity guards in the whole country. We 
could contract out OMB, as far as Iam 
concerned, and it would not be as 
much of a problem as this could possi- 
bly be. 

I think it is really sad that we have 
not done something besides just ex- 
pressing our concern. It begins to 
sound like the churchwomen’s group. 
We really should write some legisla- 
tion, I think. 

Mr. STRATTON. Well, the gentle- 
woman is more knowledgeable in that 
field than I am; but I would hope per- 
haps that she could use her persuasive 
powers on our former colleague. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Well, all I can 
say, the one way to do it is to legislate, 
saying that they cannot spend funds 
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for this, like we have done in other 
bills. I would hope somebody would 
write that amendment and offer it. 

Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
further minute to the gentlewoman 
and ask her to yield to me. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. I would be de- 
lighted to yield. 

Mrs. HOLT. I think that the prob- 
lem is the OMB Circular A-76 provi- 
sion that we are caught in. We fought 
very hard. We did take a delegation 
out to Los Alamos and argue it. We 
took testimony on the subject. 

I am convinced that this is one of 
the most serious mistakes that we 
have ever made, I certainly will contin- 
ue my efforts to turn it around; but I 
think we are caught in that provision 
of the OMB circular where they can 
show that contracting out will be more 
cost effective. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Well, I think 
the problem is they can only show it 
for the short term. 

The other side of A-76 is that it does 
not say they have to contract out 
these functions. It says that you 
should not contract things out that 
would jeopardize national security. 

Mrs. HOLT. Well, I certainly agreed. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. I think both of 
us would think this would be the one 
thing that could really jeopardize na- 
tional security, not because we like the 
way the world is now, but because of 
the way the world is. 

Mrs. HOLT. Well, if the gentlewom- 
an would yield further, the minority 
members of the committee agree with 
the gentlewoman wholeheartedly. We 
will continue our efforts to turn this 
around. 

A letter contract is let now, as I un- 
derstand it, but we can continue our 
efforts to change it. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. I thank the 
gentlewoman. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Let me just say, in addition to what 
the gentlewoman from Maryland has 
said, it is our understanding that the 
entire New Mexico delegation of Mem- 
bers of Congress and Senators, all of 
the same party as the Director of 
OMB, went to him on exactly the 
same basis and he still declined to 
yield; so as I say, I think perhaps the 
combined efforts of the gentlewoman 
from Maryland and the gentlewoman 
from Colorado are about all that the 
House has left. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no more re- 
quests for time. I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 
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The CHAIRMAN. All time having 
expired, pursuant to the rule, the 
Clerk will now read the bill by titles. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Department of 
Energy National Security and Military Ap- 
plications of Nuclear Energy Authorization 
Act of 1982”. 

TITLE I—NATIONAL SECURITY 
PROGRAMS 


OPERATING EXPENSES 


Sec. 101. Funds are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the Department of 
Energy for fiscal year 1982 for operating ex- 
penses incurred in carrying out national se- 
curity programs (including scientific re- 
search and development in support of the 
armed services, strategic and critical materi- 
als necessary for the common defense, and 
military applications of nuclear energy and 
related management and support activities) 
as follows: 

(1) For the naval reactors development 
program, $279,500,000, including $9,500,000 
for program management. 

(2) For the defense inertial confinement 
fusion progam, $156,600,000 to be allocated 
as follows: 

(A) For 
$82,100,000. 

(B) For gas laser experiments, $42,800,000. 

(C) For pulsed power experiments, 
$18,400,000. 

(D) For supporting research and experi- 
ments, $12,000,000, none of which may be 
used for the research, development, or dem- 
onstration of the use of heavy ion devices as 
drivers for defense inertial confinement 
fusion experiments and defense inertial con- 
finement fusion systems. 

(E) For program management, $1,300,000. 

(3) For Weapons activities, $2,352,300,000, 
to be allocated as follows: 

(A) For research and development, 
$590,100,000. 

(B) For weapons testing, $369,000,000. 

(C) For production and surveillance, 
$1,351,800,000. 
(D) For 

$41,400,000. 

(4) For verification and control technol- 
ogy, $48,900,000, including $1,800,000 for 
program management. 

(5) For defense nuclear materials produc- 
tion, $624,400,000, to be allocated as follows: 

(A) For production reactor operations, 
$280,630,000. 

(B) For processing of defense nuclear ma- 
terials, $148,650,000. 

(C) For special isotopes separations re- 
search, $30,000,000. 

(D) For supporting services, $163,320,000. 

(E) For program management, $1,800,000. 

(6) For defense nuclear materials byprod- 
ucts management, $262,128,000, to be allo- 
cated as follows: 

(A) For interim waste management, 
$181,084,000. 

(B) For long-term waste management 
technology, $59,400,000. 

(C) For byproducts beneficial uses, 
$5,000,000. 

(D) For terminal waste storage, $5,000,000. 

(E) For decontamination and decommis- 
sioning, $4,000,000. 

(F) For transportation research and devel- 
opment, $6,067,000. 

(G) For program management, $1,577,000. 

(7) For nuclear materials security and 
safeguards technology development pro- 
gram (defense programs), $37,300,000, in- 
cluding $1,985,000 for program manage- 
ment. 
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(8) For investigations, 


$23,600,000. 
PLANT AND CAPITAL EQUIPMENT 


Sec. 102. Funds are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the Department of 
Energy for fiscal year 1982 for plant and 
capital equipment (including planning, con- 
struction, acquisition and modification of 
facilities, land acquisition related thereto, 
and acquisition and fabrication of capital 
equipment not related to construction) nec- 
essary for national security programs, as 
follows: 

(1) For naval reactors development: 

Project 82-N-100, general plant projects, 
various locations, $4,000,000. 

Project 82-N-111, naval fuels processing 
facility, Savannah River Plant, South Caro- 
lina, (A-E only), $3,000,000. 

(2) For weapons activities: 

Project 82-D-100, general plant projects, 
various locations (research, development, 
and testing), $25,800,000. 

Project 82-D-103, general plant projects, 
various locations (production and surveil- 
lance), $16,300,000. 

Project 82-D-104, new weapons produc- 
tion installations, various locations, 
$5,000,000. 

Project 82-D-106, weapon assembly facili- 
ties, Pantex Plant, Texas, $23,500,000. 

Project 82-D-107, utilities and equipment 
restoration, replacement and upgrade, 
Phase III, various locations, $87,500,000. 

Project 82-D-108, nuclear weapons stock- 
pile improvements, various locations, 
$15,000,000. 

Project 82-D-109, 155-millimeter artillery- 
fired atomic projectile, varius locations, 
$35,000,000. 

Project 82-D-110, exhaust plenum modifi- 
cations, Rocky Flats Plant, Colorado, 
$12,000,000. 

Project 82-D-111, interactive graphics 
system, Bendix Plant, Missouri, $9,000,000. 

Project 82-D-142, North Las Vegas Atlas 
facility, Nevada, $3,600,000. 

Project 82-D-144, simulation technology 
laboratory, Sandia National Laboratories, 
New Mexico (AE only), $1,200,000. 

Project 82-D-146, weapons production and 
support facilities, various locations, 
$8,000,000. 

Project 82-D-147, pressure test facility, 
Savannah River Plant, South Carolina, 
$3,500,000. 

Project 82-D-150, weapons material re- 
search and development facility, Lawrence 
Livermore National Laboratory, California, 
$5,000,000. 

Project 82-D-151, high explosives applica- 
tions facility, Lawrence Livermore National 
Laboratory, California, $10,000,000. 

Project 82-D-152, new detonator facility, 
Los Alamos National Laboratory, New 
Mexico, $8,000,000. 

Project 82-D-153, tritium facility, Los 
Alamos National Laboratory, New Mexico, 
$5,000,000. 

Project 82-D-154, weapons laboratory 
building, Sandia National Laboratory, Liver- 
more, California, $7,000,000. 

Project 81-D-106, weaponization facilities, 
Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory, 
California, $1,000,000. 

Project 81-D-108, reactor support facili- 
ties, Sandia National Laboratories, New 
Mexico, $1,000,000. 

Project 81-D-115, MX warhead produc- 
tion facilites, various locations, $30,000,000. 

Project 81-D-116, utilities and equipment 
restoration, replacement and upgrade, var- 
ious locations, $10,000,000. 
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Project 81-D-120, control of effluents and 
pollutants, Y-12 Plant, Tennessee, 
$3,400,000. 

Project 81-D-133, earthquake damage res- 
toration, Lawrence Livermore National Lab- 
oratory, California, $6,300,000. 

Project 81-D-134, earthquake damage res- 
toration, Sandia National Laboratories, Cali- 
fornia, $1,700,000. 

Project 79-7-o, universal pilot plant 
Pantex Plant, Texas, $5,200,000. 

Project 78-16-a, cruise missile production 
facilities, various locations, $44,000,000. 

Project 78-17-d, steam plant improve- 
ments, Y-12 Plant, Tennessee, $1,500,000. 

Project 78-17-e, high explosives machin- 
ing, Pantex Plant, Texas, $5,600,000. 

Project ‘77-ll-c, 8-inch artillery- fired 


atomic projectile production, $3,600,000. 
(3) For defense nuclear materials produc- 


tion: 
Project 82-D-116, general plant projects, 
various locations, $23,000,000. 

Project 82-D-117, plant engineering and 
design, various locations, $3,000,000. 

Project 82-D-118, N-reactor plant secu- 
rity, Richland, Washington, $4,000,000. 

Project 82-D-124, restoration of produc- 
tion capabilities, various locations, 
$126,000,000. 

Project 82-D-126, reactor safety and reli- 
ability, various locations, $42,900,000. 

Project 82-D-127, safeguards improve- 
ments, Savannah River Plant, South Caroli- 
na, $34,600,000. 

Project 82-D-128, plant perimeter security 
systems upgrade, Idaho Fuels Processing 
Facility, Idaho National Engineering Labo- 
ratory, Idaho, $4,400,000. 

Project 82-D-136, fuel processing facilities 
upgrade, Idaho Fuels Processing Facility, 
Idaho National Engineering Laboratory, 
Idaho, $40,000,000. 

Project 81-D-126, pollution abatement 
facilities, Richland, Washington, $4,300,000. 

Project 81-D-128, restoration of produc- 
tion capabilities, various locations, 
$14,400,000. 

Project 81-D-142, steam transfer headers, 
Savannah River Plant, South Carolina, 
$1,000,000. 

Project 81-D-143, L-reactor upgrade, Sa- 
vannah River Plant, South Carolina, 
$66,000,000. 

Project 81-T-502, advanced isotopes sepa- 
ration laboratory, Lawrence Livermore Na- 
tional Laboratory, California, $21,200,000. 

Project 80-AE-3, steam generation facili- 
ties, Idaho Fuels Processing Facility, Idaho 
National Engineering Laboratory, Idaho, 
$5,000,000. 

Project 77-13-a, fluorinel dissolution proc- 
ess and fuel receiving improvements, Idaho 
Fuels Processing Facility, Idaho National 
Engineering Laboratory, Idaho, $50,000,000. 

(4) For defense nuclear materials byprod- 
ucts management: 

Project 82-N-101, general plant projects, 
various locations, $11,400,000. 

Project 82-N-103, waste handling and iso- 
lation facilities, Richland, Washington, 
$34,450,000. 

Project 82-N-104, waste transfer facilities, 
Richland, Washington, $6,750,000. 

Project 82-N-107, rail replacement, Hand- 
ford Railroad, Richland, Washington, 
$12,000,000. 

Project 82-BU-1, byproducts beneficial 
uses demonstration plants, various loca- 
tions, $5,000,000. 

Project 81-T-105, defense waste process- 
ing facility (DWPF), Savannah River Plant, 
South Carolina, $20,000,000. 

Project 77-13-f, waste isolation pilot 
plant, New Mexico, $8,600,000. 
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(5) For capital equipment not related to 
construction: 

(A) For naval reactors development, 
$28,000,000, 

(B) For defense inertial confinement 
fusion, $11,000,000, 

(C) For weapons activities, $199,250,C00, 

(D) For verification and control technol- 
ogy, $1,100,000, 

(E) For defense nuclear materials produc- 
tion, $73,600,000, 

(F) For defense nuclear materials byprod- 
ucts management, $24,472,000, 

(G) For nuclear materials safeguards and 
security, $3,700,000. 

Mr. STRATTON (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that title I be considered as 
read, printed in the Recorp, and open 
to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WEISS 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Weiss: Page 
11, after line 20, insert the following new 
section: 

PROHIBITION ON USE OF FUNDS FOR ENHANCED 
RADIATION WEAPONS 

Src. 103. None of the funds appropriated 
pursuant to an authorization of appropri- 
ations in sections 101 or 102 may be obligat- 
ed or expended for production or research 
and development of an enhanced radiation 
weapon (or for any component of any such 
weapon) or for any component or item to be 
used to convert nonenhanced radiation nu- 
clear weapons into enhanced radiation 
weapons. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, since the 
first atomic bombs were dropped in 
the summer of 1945 the world and its 
people, all of humanity has been living 
on a razor’s edge. While war througout 
all of history has been terrible and ter- 
rifying, it is safe to say that no war in 
the past could possibly approach in its 
horror and in the broad swath of de- 
struction of humanity that would 
ensue if a war were to break out in 
which nuclear weapons were used. 

It has been estimated reliably and 
conservatively that if there were a 
full-scale nuclear exchange between 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union that minimally 100 million 
Americans and 100 million citizens of 
the Soviet Union would perish imme- 
diately, and probably many millions 
more would die in the following days 
and weeks and months. So the preven- 
tion of the breakout of nuclear war I 
think must take the top place in the 
agenda of this Congress and its Mem- 
bers and, indeed, of all nations and 
governments across the face of this 
plant. 

One of the reasons that the danger 
has increased is that as time goes by 
the impact of what happened in Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki fades from 
memory. More and more of us both in 
this country and elsewhere in the 
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world were not alive at the time that 
those bombs were dropped and do not 
have the personal recollection of at 
least 100,000 people perhaps as many 
as 200,000, being immediately obliter- 
ated in Hiroshima. The horror and the 
extent of the destruction of humanity, 
which will happen in an outbreak of 
nuclear war become less and less im- 
mediate. We must, as an act of will 
remind ourselves, constantly, that the 
next war will, in all likelihood, be the 
last war. 

We have to be very concerned that 
we do not unwittingly, accidentally, 
unintentionally, gradually, move to a 
position where it is more and more 
likely that a nuclear war will break 
out. 

The amendment I am offering today 
is an effort, a small but I think very 
significant effort, to try to place the 
prospect and consequences of nuclear 
war at the top of our consciousness; to 
lessen the possibility that the differ- 
ence between conventional war and 
nuclear war will be so diminished that 
imagining ourselves to be engaged in a 
conventional war we can drift across 
the threshold into an all-out nuclear 
war. 

Enhanced radiation weapons, the so- 
called neutron bombs, are in essence 
small hydrogen bombs intended to be 
used as tactical field weapons, as artil- 
lery shells, if you will, to stop the on- 
slaught of tanks. The danger, of 
course, is that even though this is sup- 
posed to be a clean bomb, and by 
“clean” the meaning is not that it does 
not destroy humanity; quite to the 
contrary, it kills more people by radi- 
ation than the so-called dirty bombs, 
but it is supposed to be clean: First, 
because there is supposed to be less 
fallout; and second, because it is sup- 
posed not to have all of the messy 
problems involved in the vast destruc- 
tion of property. 

But, of course, even assuming that 
there is more limited damage done by 
the neutron bomb than by standard 
nuclear weapons, the fact is that the 
theory works only if both sides to such 
a conflict agree that they are going to 
utilize small, tactical, enhanced radi- 
ation weapons. 

The CHAIRMAN, Time of the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. Wiss) 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. WEIss 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. WEISS. But the Russians have 
already said, that as far as they are 
concerned they draw no distinctions 
between the use of small nuclear 
weapons and large nuclear weapons. 
Indeed, our own arms control and mili- 
tary people confirm that the likeli- 
hood is that if, we were to use the neu- 
tron bomb, the Russians would retali- 
ate with full-scale tactical nuclear 
weapons of larger size, and that inevi- 
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tably what we would have would be an 
escalation to the full use of large scale 
nuclear weapons on both sides and all- 
out nuclear war. 

Our allies in Europe, recognizing 
that it is on their land and with their 
people as the potential victims, that 
this exchange would take place have 
been very clear in indicating in some 
instances their concern, in most in- 
stances their outright opposition to 
the use of the neutron bomb and its 
deployment on their territory. Indeed, 
there was such an outcry in 1977 when 
it seemed for a while as if this Nation 
was going to commit itself to the de- 
ployment in Europe of neutron bombs, 
that President Carter and his adminis- 
tration reversed its position; since 
April of 1978 we have not really had 
any discussion about the deployment 
of nuclear bombs until February of 
this year when Secretary of Defense 
Weinberger inadvertently suggested 
that, the issue was at the top of the 
Reagan administration agenda, only to 
be contradicted by Secretary of State 
Haig. 

So now we face the opportunity, and 
I think the obligation, to adopt this 
amendment which would prevent the 
production of either the weapon itself 
or any of the components thereof, or 
items which could be used to convert 
standard nuclear weapons to enhanced 
radiation weapon capability. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that 
it is absolutely essential that we do 
this if we are concerned about keeping 
the spectre of nuclear war a little bit 
further removed than it would other- 
wise be. 

The danger I do not think can be 
overstated. It seems to me that it is 
better at this point, since there is 
nothing really to be gained by the use 
of these weapons, that could not oth- 
erwise be done with conventional artil- 
lery shells, to reject their development 
for the sake not only of this Nation, 
but for the sake of all humanity. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a field that we 
have been over on a number of occa- 
sions. I must say that I am impressed 
by the way in which the debate on 
this subject has been distorted to a 
kind of Alice-in-Wonderland category. 

When the so-called neutron bomb, 
the enhanced radiation weapon, was 
first proposed, the Soviet Union went 
into one of the most extensive propa- 
ganda campaigns we have seen in his- 
tory and convinced people that some- 
how this was an even more horrendous 
weapon than the weaponry which 
they have in their SS-18 and their SS- 
18’s, and their SS-20’s targeted into 
Europe. They have done a job, there is 
no question about it. 

However, I wish my friend from New 
York had read the editorial that ap- 
peared the other day in the Interna- 
tional Herald Tribune on the subject 
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of the enhanced radiation weapon, the 
editorial made a lot of sense. That 
newspaper, of course, is supported by 
the New York Times and the Wash- 
ington Post, papers to which both of 
us subscribe. 


Let me point out just a little bit of 
the history. This, of course, is essen- 
tially a defensive weapon. It is de- 
signed, as the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Wrss) has said, to try to 
break up the massed tank attacks that 
the Soviet Union, in all probability, 
would undertake if it decided to move 
into Western Europe and against our 
NATO forces. We do not have the 
tanks to oppose the Russians. They 
have four times as many tanks as we 
have. 

The advantage of this particular 
type of weapon is that it enables some- 
one who is fighting on his home soil to 
destroy the tankers in those tanks 
without also destroying his own home 
and the homes of his neighbors and 
the community around. 


I do not suppose there are many gra- 
dations of distress in terms of nuclear 
weaponry. But if we do not employ the 
neutron weapon in a defensive mode, 
the only other thing that we have are 
the tactical nuclear weapons which we 
have had in Europe for years and 
which the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Werss) never objected to, or all of 
these people who are suddenly becom- 
ing experts on the enhanced radiation 
weapon ever objected to. 


I can assure my colleagues that the 
devastation, the damage, and the casu- 
alties that would be inflicted upon the 
people of Germany and on the people 
of the NATO forces who are defending 
their home ground, would be infinitely 
greater from tactical nuclear weapon- 
ry that we have had in NATO forces 
for years than this particular weapon. 

Let me make another point. The 
Soviet propaganda campaign has done 
its job. I had the honor, along with 
the distinguished chairman of our 
committee, the gentleman from IIIi- 
nois (Mr. Price) and the gentleman 
from Alabama (Mr. DICKINSON) to 
attend the North Atlantic Assembly 
meeting in Venice in May. It is per- 
fectly clear that if the nuclear weapon 
issue is raised in Europe we will never 
even get the modernized theater nu- 
clear force implanted in our NATO po- 
sition to counter the Soviet SS-20. So 
for good or evil, the enhanced radi- 
ation weapon is a long way from any 
kind of deployment. 

But the Congress last year wrote 
into law the stipulation, and President 
Carter signed Public Law 96-540 which 
states in section 22 that— 

The Secretary of Energy shall produce 
and stockpile the nuclear materials and the 
warhead components necessary to enable 
the rapid conversion of the W70-3 and W79- 
a i to an enhanced radiation capa- 

y. 
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The propaganda has had its effect, 
and the people of Europe, who do not 
really understand this situation, are 
calling upon their councils of fear 
rather than their heads in rejecting it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. STRAT- 
TON was allowed to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes). 

Mr. STRATTON. But at least we are 
going to continue to make the compo- 
nents of this weapon available in case 
we might have to use them against 
some massive Soviet breakthrough. 
President Reagan has made no deci- 
sion to employ the weapon and made 
no decision to combine various ele- 
ments, but we would be criminally 
negligent if we did not at least get 
these various parts manufactured so 
that we would have them available to 
assemble in the event of an emergen- 
cy. I hope the amendment is rejected. 

Mr. WEISS. Will the gentleman 
yield to me? 

Mr. STRATTON. I will be glad to 
yield to my colleague from New York. 

Mr. WEISS. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague for yielding to me. 
Is it not a fact that the Reagan admin- 
istration and, indeed, the Department 
of Energy itself, when it appeared 
before the subcommittee, indicated 
that this matter appears in the legisla- 
tion before us not at their request, 
that is, the funding for it, but that 
they were simply reacting to the legis- 
lation adopted last December; and 
that as far as the Reagan administra- 
tion is concerned, they have not yet 
taken a position on the production or 
the deployment of the neutron bomb? 
Is that not correct? 

Mr. STRATTON. That is absolutely 
correct. 

Mr. WEISS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. McCURDY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. McCURDY. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

As the chairman indicates, I think as 
a new member of the committee that 
I, like many people, did not exactly 
understand the concept of the en- 
hanced radiation weapon. I believe it 
is a misnomer when we call it a neu- 
tron bomb. I agree that the propagan- 
da statement calling it a bomb, a neu- 
tron bomb, exudes much more fear 
than if you are talking about the tech- 
nical information or the facts about 
this weapon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. McCurpy, 
and by unanimous consent, Mr. STRAT- 
TON was allowed to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. McCURDY. If the gentleman 
will continue to yield, I believe if the 
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Members who are offering this amend- 
ment had had the opportunity to grill 
the Department of Defense and De- 
partment of Energy officials as I had 
in trying to understand the general 
concept, they would perhaps have a 
different position today, because I was 
a skeptic as to the deployment of the 
neutron bomb or the enhanced radi- 
ation weapon as they refer to it. I be- 
lieve that if they had had that oppor- 
tunity and had taken the time to get 
into the details—and it took time; 
many members of the committee were 
confused and we had to go over it a 
number of times to really get down to 
the basic concept—I believe if they 
had a better understanding of this 
concept and would refer to it in the 
technical sense, they would have a dif- 
ferent position on this amendment. I 
support the development of this weap- 
onry, not so much for the further de- 
ployment in that area, but I think it 
gives us a technical edge. I think we 
need to move forward in this develop- 
ment. 

Again, I believe that if the individ- 
uals concerned would take the time to 
get into the details of this weaponry, 
they would have a different position. 

I hope our colleagues would reject 
this amendment. 

Mr. STRATTON. I thank the gentle- 
man for his statement. I think the 
reason, of course, for the intense 
Soviet effort to propagandize this mis- 
understanding is because a defensive 
weapon does not do them any good; it 
only does us good. We are not attack- 
ing the Soviet Union, but they have 
got their forces poised along the 
Warsaw line to move into Western 
Europe far beyond anything required 
for their own defense. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield on that point? 

Mr. STRATTON. I will be glad to 
yield if I still have the time. 

Mr. WEISS. I thank my colleague 
for yielding. Does the gentleman recol- 
lect that somewhere in the early 
1950’s the Soviet Union in fact was the 
first to develop what in fact was an en- 
hanced radiation weapon? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. STRAT- 
TON) has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. Wetss, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. STRATTON was 
allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. WEISS. If the gentleman will 
continue to yield, does the gentleman 
recall that at the time as distinguished 
a Member of the U.S. Congress as the 
late Senator Dodd referred to the fact 
that the Soviet Union produced what 
in fact was an enhanced radiation 
weapon as a defensive weapon? 

Mr. STRATTON. No, I do not recall 
that. I do not think the Soviets devel- 
oped one. The French developed one, 
but the gentleman does not seem to be 
criticizing our French allies. 
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Mr. WEISS. If the gentleman would 
yield further, what I have suggested is 
that nobody deploy or use a weapon 
which has a tendency to be mistaken 
as a coventional weapon when in fact 
it can start all-out nuclear war. 

Mr. STRATTON. In other words, 
the gentleman is against defending 
ourselves against the Soviet superior- 
ity with the SS-18’s and SS-19’s. I am 
surprised. 

Mr. WEISS. The gentleman recalls 
that in 1973 there was an Israeli-Arab 
war, and that during the course of 
that war when there were massive 
numbers of tanks wiped out by the Is- 
raelis, they did so with the use of con- 
ventional weapons, not with the use of 
nuclear weapons. Does the gentleman 
remember that? 

Mr. STRATTON. I certainly hope 
that we do not have to use nuclear 
weapons, but the best way not to use 
them is to be prepared to use them 
against the other side. I add at this 
point an editorial from the Interna- 
tional Herald Tribune relevant to this 
discussion. 


{From the International Herald Tribune, 
June 9, 1981) 


ONCE MORE, THE NEUTRON BOMB 


The question of whether to deploy neu- 
tron warheads in Europe is too important to 
be influenced by emotional arguments 
about the morality of a weapon that is 
kinder to property than it is to people. The 
simple fact is that conventional nuclear war- 
heads kill as efficiently by heat and blast as 
neutron weapons do by radiation. If neutron 
warheads don’t destroy structures, so much 
the better for the people who survive. It is 
important that Western European leaders 
instruct their electorates accordingly so 
that the legitimate debate on neutron-weap- 
ons deployment will be rational and in- 
formed. 

Like all other discussion about nuclear ar- 
maments, the neutron bomb debate is con- 
ducted in the context of the overwhelming 
need for arms limitation by the two super- 
powers, both of which have nuclear arsenals 
large enough to obliterate the globe. But 
until the United States and the Soviet 
Union find an approach to arms control 
that is sufficiently balanced to allow real re- 
ductions in stockpiles, the West’s policy of 
deterrence remains the only sensible re- 
sponse to the steady and substantial in- 
crease in Soviet strategic and tactical power. 
That brings us back to neutron warheads, 
which are in the news again because the 
United States has decided to set aside the 
tritium needed to convert standard Lance 
battlefield warheads to neutron warheads. 

Stated as simply as possible, the neutron 
warhead is the best weapon to use against 
massed tanks in Central Europe. That is im- 
portant because the Warsaw Pact has 
almost four times as many tanks as NATO. 
NATO also lacks enough close ground sup- 
port aircraft to make up the difference. 
Neutron weapons deployed in Western 
Europe would close the gap. That is why the 
Soviet Union has campaigned so actively 
against their deployment. 

Proponents of the neutron weapons argue 
that because they destroy less property 
they would be more likely to be used and 
are therefore a better deterrent. Opponents 
turn that argument on its head and say that 
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because they are more likely to be used they 
increase the possibility of an escalation to 
strategic nuclear warfare. Who is right? 
Nobody can be sure. But there is no such 
thing as risk-free deterrence. No one can 
predict what the Soviet Union will do at 
each stage of military escalation. The point 
is to avoid conflict by persuading Moscow 
that any conventional or tactical nuclear as- 
sault in the European theater can be con- 
tained in that theater at an unacceptable 
cost to the Red Army and its Warsaw Pact 
allies. If the only potentially effective re- 
sponse NATO can make is a doomsday re- 
sponse by the United States, the Soviet 
leaders might well conclude that the West 
would surrender rather than opt for global 
holocaust. 

Successive U.S. administrations have bun- 
gled the politics of the neutron bomb. As a 
result, it has become extremely difficult for 
leaders such as West German Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt to prepare their popula- 
tions for a weapon designed specifically for 
use on European soil. Nevertheless, the 
United States is right to keep its options 
open in case the mood in Europe shifts and 
the weapon becomes acceptable. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, just a moment ago as 
my two colleagues from New York 
were exchanging thoughts, one of my 
colleagues indicated that we ought to 
cease debate because we are not going 
to convince each other. Therein lies 
the tragedy of this moment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to at- 
tempt to underscore for the purpose 
of emphasis the argument made by my 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. WæISss), the 
author of the amendment before the 
body. It would seem to me, Mr. Chair- 
man, that when a generation of people 
develop the capacity to destroy all 
life—and we have done that with the 
development of nuclear capability—it 
then becomes a moral imperative that 
we take every single precaution to pre- 
clude the possibility of the eradication 
of life as a result of the technical ca- 
pacity that we have developed. 

Simply stated, we should do every 
single thing in our power to preclude 
the possibility of a nuclear war. 

The argument that my distinguished 
colleague from New York was attempt- 
ing to make is that the eradication of 
the potential of nuclear war has the 
highest priority of any matter that we 
can address at this point in history— 
the highest priority. The argument we 
make is that the enhanced radiation 
warhead blurs the distinctions be- 
tween conventional and nuclear war 
capability, thus making the use of nu- 
clear weapons in combat an easier 
thing to do. 

If we were interested in preserving 
the planet Earth for ourselves and our 
children and our children’s children, 
then we should never ever cross the in- 
tellectual threshold to make nuclear 
war a thinkable concept. We have big, 
dirty bombs at this moment. The only 
rationale for the development of 
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small, clean bombs is to make nuclear 
war an easier thing to do. The en- 
hanced radiation warhead makes nu- 
clear war thinkable, acceptable, possi- 
ble, and potentially inevitable. Any of 
my colleagues on this floor who truly 
believe that we can confine the en- 
hanced radiation warhead exchange to 
some kind of absurd notion of limited 
nuclear war is living in an absurd 
reality. 

Mr. Chairman, once we start down 
that road, we cannot turn it around. 
We must not make nuclear war think- 
able. For those of us who come to this 
body committed to preserving human 
life, we must exhaust every opportun- 
ity to preclude that possibility, not to 
make nuclear war an easier thing to 
do. So I underscore my colleague’s ar- 
gument that if we, indeed, are united 
by one thing, irrespective of our race, 
creed, color, national origin, or what- 
ever, that one thing is the planet 
itself, and the planet Earth is in 
danger at this moment from the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons. 

It would seem to me that we should 
not further endanger the planet by 
making nuclear war thinkable, so let 
us not cross that threshold, and that is 
precisely what this weapon does. 

There is one other set of arguments 
to rationalize the deployment of the 
so-called neutron bomb that in some 
way we need to deploy this weapon in 
Europe. I have asked, Mr. Chairman, 
people in the Pentagon and the appro- 
priate agencies, what do you perceive 
to be the probability by a mathemat- 
ical calculation—not the possibility 
but the probability—of the Soviet 
Union, the Warsaw Pact, and NATO 
going to war in Europe, on a scale of 1 
to 10? The response was somewhere 
between zero and one. So where is the 
great danger? We are not exchanging 
bombs at this moment, and why? We 
are not because of the simple notion 
that deterrence is already working. 

So why do we want to introduce a 
weapon that would alter the delicate 
balance of deterrence, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. DEL- 
LUMS was allowed to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr. DELLUMS. Why do we want to 
introduce a weapon that would alter 
nuclear policy to bring us close to the 
potential of nuclear disaster? 

A couple of years the President of 
the United States put this absurd, 
dangerous, and insane weapon on the 
shelf. It is my hope that this Presi- 
dent, beyond ideology and beyond pa- 
rochialism to a level of sanity, will un- 
derstand on a rational basis that we 
should not go forward with the devel- 
opment and the deployment of the en- 
hanced radiation warhead. 

People in Europe do not want this 
weapon. We do not need the weapon. 
History will not serve us well, Mr. 
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Chairman, if we deploy this weapon. I 
would suggest that it moves us closer 
to nuclear war. 

In conclusion, the past events of the 

last few days in the Middle East ought 
to make every single person in this 
body shudder with the potential 
danger of the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons. We have given an ugly exam- 
ple to the world by saying to every 
nation, if you are going to be powerful, 
you have to have a nuclear bomb, and 
you might as well buy it from us, be- 
cause you can buy it from someone 
else. 
So we have not assumed a role of 
peaceful leadership in the world to 
stop the proliferation of nuclear weap- 
ons. In fact, we have contributed to 
the expansion of nuclear weapons. I 
would suggest that another message 
we will be sending to the world and to 
Third World countries that they 
ought to have a bomb is to not accept 
this amendment and go forward with 
the development and the deployment 
of the enhanced radiation warhead. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. DELLUMS. I certainly yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. WEISS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding and compliment him on 
that very eloquent and powerful state- 
ment. In the course of the colloquy 
that I had with my distinguished and 
good friend, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. STRATTON), the one point 
that he did not respond to was, what 
would happen if the NATO armed 
forces were to utilize the enhanced ra- 
diation weapon in an effort to stop 
those Soviet tanks coming across the 
Polish border? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. Weiss, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. DELLUMS was 
allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. WEISS. The gentleman did not 
respond to that point because he 
knows and would have to agree that 
once our side used the enhanced radi- 
ation weapon, the other ride, would 
have no alternative except to respond 
in kind with heavier nuclear weapons. 
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There has been some suggestion in 
the course of the comments from the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. STRAT- 
TON) that, our allies have been follow- 
ing the councils of fear and they do 
not really understand what this issue 
is all about; that in some way they are 
being brainwashed by Russian propa- 
ganda; and that perhaps the rest of us, 
too, are being brainwashed by Russian 
propaganda. 

It might be instructive if we noted 
that there are some very good military 
people, American military people, who 
take basically the same position that 
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the gentleman in the well and I have 
been enunicating. 

I have, for example, a copy of a mag- 
azine called Arms Control Today, put 
out by the Arms Control Association, 
dated June 1978. It includes an article 
by retired Gen. Arthur S. Collins, Jr., 
whose last assignment was as Deputy 
Commander in Chief of the U.S. Army 
in Europe. Listen to what he says: 

War games and studies have repeatedly 
shown that where there is careful and dis- 
creet first use of nuclear weapons, the side 
that initiated the nuclear attack is over- 
whelmed by a sudden and massive enemy 
nuclear response. 

He goes on to say: 

Ask any U.S. commander what he would 
do if his units were hit by a few small nucle- 
ar weapons. The response would be a re- 
quest for all the nuclear firepower he could 
get. Are the Russians likely to be more re- 
strained in similar circumstances? 

I think there is no question about it. 
Once you start down the path of an 
exchange of utilization of nuclear 
weaponry, you are in for an all-out nu- 
clear war. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the gentleman is absolutely cor- 
rect. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
remind my colleagues that a while 
back I asked the Pentagon this exact 
question: 

In your estimation, do you believe that a 
war can be contained in Europe even if it 
started as a conventional war? Could it be 
contained? 

It was the wisdom of those in the 
Pentagon, their response was: 

It is our estimation that no war could be 
contained in Europe; that even if the war 
started as a conventional war, it is our opin- 
ion that within a relatively short period of 
time that war would escalate to global stra- 
tegic nuclear war— 

Which underscores the point that 
the gentleman makes very powerfully 
and very effectively. If any of our col- 
leagues are willing to do it, they can 
go back to the record of the Armed 
Services Committee and they can see 
the answer that was given. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from California 
(Mr. DELLUMS) has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. DEL- 
LUMS was allowed to proceed for 1 ad- 
ditional minute.) 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, after 
I asked the question of whether or not 
a conventional war could be contained 
in Europe and the response was no, it 
would escalate to global strategic nu- 
clear war, the follow-on question was: 
“Is this the assessment of the Soviet 
Union?” The response was: “Yes.” 

Then I said, “Do you believe that 
the knowledge on both sides that a 
conventional war could not be con- 
tained, that it would escalate to global 
strategic war, nuclear war, that that 
fact, in and of itself, is enough of a de- 
terrent for both sides coming to war?” 
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The response was, That is a reason- 
able conclusion that the gentleman 
draws.” 

So the point is, we are not fighting 
at this moment. Why, then, are we 
placing a weapon in that situation: 
First, that the people in Europe do not 
want; and second, a weapon that 
brings us closer to the use of nuclear 
capability rather than further away? 

Mr. McCURDY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DELLUMS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. McCURDY. Mr. Chairman, I 
agree with the gentleman when he 
says that nuclear war is unthinkable. 
Tactical nuclear war is unthinkable. 

Mr. DELLUMS. I think any kind of 
nuclear war is unthinkable. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from California 
(Mr. DELLUMs) has again expired. 

(At the request of Mr. McCurpy and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. DELLUMS 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to my colleague from Oklahoma 
(Mr. McCurpy). 

Mr. McCURDY. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve, however, that the proper forum 
for this debate should have been in 
committee a month ago, 2 months ago. 
There was a unique opportunity there, 
when dealing with those officials from 
that department to go into some of 
the policy decisions as opposed to 
taking it up today on the floor when 
we have already got the bill before us. 
I welcome the opportunity to get into 
a debate, into a colloquy on this type 
of issue. I welcome it. Let us do that. 
But I am just saying that today and 
now is not the place to do it. We 
should have taken up that opportuni- 
ty before. 

I welcome the debate. Let us get into 
it. Let us bring some of those officials 
over here, my distinguished colleague, 
and I ask the gentleman to do that. I 
believe there are many of us that 
would like to get into that debate, but 
today is not the time to do it. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, if I 
may reclaim my time, I would simply 
suggest to my colleague that if we 
follow the gentleman’s suggestion that 
only members of committees debate 
these critical questions, I would 
remind my colleague there are 435 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, and the overwhelming majority 
of us do not serve on the committee 
presenting the bill on the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from California 
(Mr. DELLUMS) has again expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. DEL- 
LUMS was allowed to proceed for 30 ad- 
ditional seconds.) 

Mr. DELLUMS. If we cannot debate 
on the floor of Congress these critical 
issues, then we cannot debate any- 
where. The gentleman from Oklaho- 
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ma (Mr. McCurpy) fully knows there 
is an ideological slant on the Armed 
Services Committee. We know that. If 
we are going to have any opportunity 
to debate these questions in some at- 
mosphere of openness, you certainly 
have to bring these matters to the 
floor of the U.S. Congress. 

There is only one person that voted 
against the military authorization bill 
for fiscal year 1982, and it was this 
gentleman in the well, and 40 other 
members of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee went the other way. So if you 
have a debate, you have it on the 
floor. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from California 
(Mr. DELLUMs) has again expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. DEL- 
LUMS was allowed to proceed for 1 ad- 
ditional minute.) 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DELLUMS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I did not have the opportunity to 
debate this matter before the commit- 
tee because I am not on the commit- 
tee, but I welcome this opportunity 
and I commend the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Weiss) for availing me 
this opportunity to briefly express my 
feelings about the neutron bomb. 

I wish to join both of my colleagues, 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
DELLUMS) and the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Weiss), in support of 
this amendment, which should be so 
noncontroversial as to be adopted 
overwhelmingly by this body. There is 
no justification whatsoever for any ap- 
propriation for the construction of 
neutron weapons. 

We are talking about a weapon 
which is specifically and explicitly de- 
signed to kill people. We are talking 
about a weapon which many of our 
European allies, the people it is osten- 
sibly to protect, simply don’t want to 
have anything to do with. We are talk- 
ing about a military expenditure 
which could weaken our Nation’s 
credibility in the community of na- 
tions by allowing our foes to claim 
that the United States is responsible 
for elevating the arms race to new 
heights of cruelty. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from California 
(Mr. DELLUMs) has again expired. 

(At the request of Mr. WASHINGTON 
and by unanimous consent, Mr. DEL- 
LUMS was allowed to proceed for 1 ad- 
ditional minute.) 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield further to my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of Mr. WEIss’ amend- 
ment also because he and I yesterday 
suffered together through what was 
the most painful single moment in my 
career in public life, as the committee 
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cut more than $13 billion from vital 
programs under the jurisdiction of the 
Education and Labor Committee. The 
money we would spend on building 
and stockpiling this murderous 
weapon, the neutron bomb, should be 
spent instead on the living. A Congress 
which will be drastically curtailing the 
programs which feed meals to low- 
income schoolchildren should not be 
squandering the taxpayers’ money on 
one of the most horrible weapons ever 
invented. A Congress which wields the 
budgetary ax against vocational educa- 
tion, against public service employ- 
ment, against programs for the handi- 
capped should show at least equal dili- 
gence when it comes to controlling 
military spending. 

Mr. MOFFETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, there have been ref- 
erences made in this debate to the 
committee, and I want to say that I 
think the gentleman from California 
(Mr. DELLUMS) would agree with this: 
None of our remarks with regard to 
the committee are in any way person- 
al. The chairman of the full commit- 
tee, the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
Price), is sitting here. I think all of us 
in this body have great respect for the 
gentleman and, of course, for our col- 
league and neighbor, the gentleman 
from New York State (Mr. STRATTON) 
we also have great respect. 

One of the things I have found in 
my—I can not say few years any 
more—my 8 years in this body is that 
colleagues almost without exception 
want to do the right thing. So this 
debate is not about one group saying 
we want to do the right thing and we 
are the only ones who are pure and 
sacred here and the rest of you who 
disagree with us do not want to do the 
right thing, you are being very de- 
structive. It is not that kind of asser- 
tion we are making in opposing this 
weapon. 

I say this to our colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma (Mr. 
McCurdy): It might just be as the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. DELLUMS) 
suggested, that there is an overwhelm- 
ing mind-set on the Armed Services 
Committee. It is a specialized commit- 
tee, as it should be. It is not a commit- 
tee that is charged or that sees its re- 
sponsibilities necessarily with obtain- 
ing peace in the shortest possible time. 
One might say that peace through 
strength will get us there, but by and 
large the committee is charged with 
trying to figure out the kind of de- 
fense that we will have. We know that 
that is not an easy job. 

One of my problems with the system 
as it works, however, is we are talking 
about the destruction of the planet 
here. There are 2, 4, 6, 8, 12, 14, 16, 18, 
maybe 20 Members on the floor right 
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now. We all know when citizens come 
to watch us in action they probably 
look at the House in a situation like 
this and they say, “My goodness, the 
House is discussing possible destruc- 
tion” —is how we would characterize it, 
some of us— and there are only 20 
people on the floor.” 

We all know and we try to explain 
they are in committees, at their of- 
fices, and so forth. We are the same 
way. We do not always make it for 
every debate, so we are not pointing 
fingers. But it is a commentary, is it 
not, that we are debating such a 
deadly weapon, such a weapon of over- 
whelming destruction, and we are not 
debating with a large number of Mem- 
bers present and participating. 

It is very important that the Com- 
mittee of the Whole and the full 
House have an opportunity to debate 
these issues, because this one Mem- 
ber’s view is that we are not seeing a 
debate go on in terms of what our pri- 
orities should be. The perception that 
some of us have is that the Armed 
Services Committee, frankly, ends up 
looking at a vast array of military op- 
tions and picking all of them. 

It bothers us. We know again it is 
done with the best of intent and with 
the country first in mind; but where 
will the tremendous pressure for a 
world that is less fully armed and, 
therefore, less damaging and poten- 
tially destructive come from? Where is 
it going to come from? 

We have a citizens’ petition now in 
my own State with tens of thousands 
of signatures of people, not only 
people who would be characterized as 
liberal but business people as well, 
who have signed a petition saying we 
should not have unilateral disarm- 
ament but we must move swiftly for a 
kind of disarmament that goes in lock 
step with the other major powers. 

I know that might sound naive to 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
STRATTON). I see him smiling. He is 
much more versed in this than I am. I 
ask the gentleman, and I ask rhetori- 
cally. Where does it end? Where does 
it end? 

Does the gentleman or any of the 
gentlemen or gentlewomen on the 
committee picture a day when the 
Soviet Union will say, “OK, we give 
up, we give up. The Armed Services 
Committee has been persistent in the 
House of Representatives and we give 
up”? 

Is that what is going to happen? Or 
are we handing a legacy to our chil- 
dren, and asking our allies to carry out 
a good portion of it in terms of the 
threat to them, which just keeps us in 
a never-ending spiral that leads to the 
kind of destruction that the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. DELLUMS) is 
talking about? 

I had no intention of being involved 
in this bill until I realized the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. WEISS) was 
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offering the amendment, and I thank 
him for doing that. I suggest to my 
colleagues who have spoken in favor 
of this amendment, let us resolve—al- 
though it may be bad news to some of 
our dear friends on the committee— 
that we will join together on the floor 
to discuss these matters not less but 
more. I would say to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma (Mr. McCurpy), we 
have not done enough of this. That is 
our fault. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. 
MOFFETT) has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Mor- 
FETT was allowed to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. MOFFETT. Mr. Chairman, we 
should be here discussing this on every 
weapons bill. I know the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. STRATTON) cares 
about survival and has his view of how 
we obtain it, but I also know there are 
some of us who have a different view 
of how we obtain it; and I cannot be- 
lieve that anyone in this body would 
suggest that we would not discuss 
those differing points of view. 

I want to raise in my final moment a 
rather provocative question. That is, 
can we in this body stand the thought, 
can we stand the thought that we 
might be ahead of the Russians in 
most areas? Is that something we can 
live with? How does it make us feel or 
does it in a way totally destroy our 
reason for being? 

It is a very, very useful question. I 
think that their society is a failure. So 
much of what they build is a failure. 
We so often end up bowing down and 
paying deference to the wonderful ma- 
chinery of the Soviet Union, it seems 
to me, and spreading fear across our 
land about how we are in jeopardy be- 
cause of what the Soviets are doing. I 
know there are threats from the Sovi- 
ets. I believe it when the distinguished 
members of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee tell us that there are threats. 
Of course there are threats. 

But I urge the committee to give us 
the real picture on where the threats 
come from. They are not coming from 
every direction with every weapon 
that the Soviets have, from every nook 
and cranny, from every part of the 
Soviet Union. It cannot possibly be. 
We are a better country. We are a 
stronger country. We build things 
better. We do not have to build every- 
thing to counter the Soviet threat. 
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I ask, can we stand the thought that 
we might in fact be ahead and not 
have to build the neutron bomb? 

Mr. McCURDY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOFFETT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. McCURDY. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 
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The gentleman raises a good point. 
The gentleman says, where does it all 
end. Let met ask the gentleman a 
question. Where does it begin? 

I can tell the gentleman where it 
begins. Yes, there is a philosophical 
bent on that committee. It is primarily 
because people are concerned to be on 
that commitee. I contend there is a 
philosophical bent on the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
FASCELL). The time of the gentleman 
from Connecticut (Mr. MOFFETT) has 
expired. 

(At the request of Mr. McCurpy and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. MOFFETT 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. McCURDY. If the gentleman 
would yield further, I believe there is 
a philosophical bent. But do not just 
assume—as I stated to my friend from 
California—do not just assume that 
just because a person is on that com- 
mittee they are either on one side or 
the other. The place one begins is that 
committee, let us get that debate in 
that committee. The way one solves 
this problem, the way one turns this 
around is one does the work there. 

The gentleman knows as well as any- 
body here that the effective work 
done in this body is done in commit- 
tee. If we do not get people who are 
concerned about spending on that 
committee and if we do not get people 
on that committee who are concerned 
about nuclear proliferation, we are not 
going to solve this problem. 

Mr. MOFFETT. I agree with the 
gentleman. Let me just say that noth- 
ing that I have said, I hope, has given 
the impression that I think that these 
ideas are not allowed a fair hearing on 
the committee. The Chairman is the 
fairest member one could find. The 
subcommittee chairmen are extremely 
nice people as far as I am concerned 
and I am sure give a hearing to every 
point of view. That is not what we are 
talking about. 

I would like to see this Chamber 
filled with the membership for a 
period of 5 or 6 days or a week or 2 or 
3 weeks while we discuss the number 
one issue on the planet, as the gentle- 
man is saying. That is what we are 
talking about. That does not in any 
way diminish the specialized kind of 
work that the committee does, but 
maybe the committee cannot look 
overall at the issue in the way the full 
House can. 

Mr. McCURDY. If the gentleman 
will continue to yield, I would submit 
in this body that when we sit through 
a class 5 or secret briefing looking at 
aerial photographs, I wish everyone in 
this body would be there to observe 
that. People are notified of these 
things. They do not take the time or 
the interest to look at those things. 
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If you ask about threat, take the 
time to come to committee and you 
will see threat. That is all I am asking. 
It riles us, it makes us made to sit 
there time and time again through 
committee and the biggest opponents 
are not there. You talk about threat, 
you will see it if you come to the com- 
mittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. 
MorFrett) has again expired. 

(At the request of Mr. DELLUMS and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. MOFFETT 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOFFETT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. DELLUMS. First, in response to 
the last comment the gentleman 
makes, clearly the perception of risk is 
a debatable issue. What the gentleman 
may perceive as risk may not be what 
the gentleman and I may perceive as 
risk. So the gentleman is stating the 
notion as if there is an absolute defini- 
tion of risk. That is an absurdity. 

We ought to be debating what is the 
level of the threat. What is the risk? I 
think that what this debate calls into 
question is the serious issue that 
American people ought to be debating 
not only on the floor of this Congress, 
but in every community throughout 
this country and that is the simple 
notion: What is the role of nuclear 
weapons in modern life? It is a power- 
ful question and it is a question that 
we do not discuss. It is an issue that 
we do not raise. It is a debate that we 
do not engage in. 

I would suggest that if the gentle- 
man answered the question, “What is 
the role of nuclear weapons in modern 
life?” that it is to use those weapons, 
then, in fact, we are all dead. 

But if the notion is for nuclear 
weapons to be used for deterrence, 
then I would suggest that we already 
have deterrence and what we ought to 
be moving for is not further down the 
road toward a greater arms race, 
toward greater nuclear capability, but 
to move back within the confines of an 
arms control environment and really 
begin to negotiate moving back from 
the brink of disaster. 

Mr. MOFFETT. I thank the gentle- 
man for his remarks. 

I say in my final seconds that this 
body has many great traditions. One 
of those great traditions is having 
sometimes a very small minority in the 
body raise issues that later on it turns 
out they were absolutely right on. 
Whether it is five of us or four or 
three or two or one, as long as one of 
us gets reelected to come back and 
raise these issues, I think we should 
continue to do that. 

I appreciate the indulgence of the 
gentleman from New York and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 
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Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I had not planned to 
speak on this amendment. But this 
debate reminds me of a debate some 
years ago in this House when, I believe 
it was John Moss, who was standing in 
this spot and one of the folks from the 
minority side and he were having a 
very hot debate. 

At one point John said: 

I am not going to talk any longer because 
I see the gentleman does not want to have a 
serious debate. 

The gentleman on the other side 
rose up and said, with some indigna- 
tion, “Well, I want to have serious 
debate, but this is not the place for it.” 

Well, if this is not the place for 
debate on serious issues, I do not know 
what is. Surely the floor of the House 
of Representatives is the prime forum 
for discussing issues of great national 
importance, and we should be discuss- 
ing them here much more than we do 
at times. 

Now we all remember the famous 
remark by the Army major in Vietnam 
during the Vietnam war, who made 
the statement, “we had to destroy the 
village in order to save it.” 

I suggest to my colleagues that the 
Europeans are beginning to get the 
idea that maybe that is what we have 
planned for them. The neutron 
weapon is one example of the kind of 
weapon that might give them that im- 
pression. It is designed to destroy 
people but leave the facilities more or 
less intact. More or less, I say, because 
it really is a small nuclear bomb, but 
with a much wider radiation effect. 

Now the Carter administration, and 
this Congress, went through this same 
debate several years ago, about 3 years 
ago, as I recall. On the basis of the 
facts that were brought out then, the 
Carter administration decided to drop 
the idea. It did so partly because it is a 
poor military weapon. There were arti- 
cles in scientific magazines pointing 
out, for example, that while it would 
eventually kill the crew of Soviet 
tanks, they would live long enough to 
continue the battle for 48 hours or so. 

So it had its drawbacks from a mili- 
tary standpoint. 

But, more important, the previous 
administration dropped the neutron 
weapon because it would be a political 
disaster. The Director of the National 
Security Council came back from 
Europe a month or so ago and ex- 
pressed horror that, neutralism“ is 
abroad in Europe and that people are 
raising again the dreadful slogan 
“better Red than dead.” 

Well, if my colleagues want to help 
that movement toward pacification or 
neutralization, or whatever we want to 
call it, in Europe, just go ahead and 
deploy this neutron weapon and watch 
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the results. That is something to think 
about again. 

Unfortunately, these weapons pro- 
grams seem to develop a life of their 
own. Every time we think we have dis- 
posed of one of them, whether it is the 
B-1 bomber or neutron warhead, a 
new crowd comes along and wants to 
raise it all over again. But fortunately, 
there are some of us in this House who 
are willing to take the job of educating 
the younger Members and some of the 
senior ones, I am sorry to say, all over 
again, and I hope also the man who is 
sitting in the White House. 

Now there has been a brilliant 
speech recently by the gentleman who 
invented the containment policy, Mr. 
George Kennan. It was printed in the 
Washington Post a couple of weeks 
ago. I just want to read part of what 
he had to say. 

He said: 

Look at the record. Over all these years 
the competition in development of nuclear 
weaponry has proceeded steadily, relentless- 
ly without the faintest regard for all the 
warning voices. We have gone on piling 
weapon upon weapon, missile upon missile, 
new levels of destructiveness upon old ones. 
We have done this helplessly, almost invol- 
untarily, like the victims of some sort of 
hypnotist, like men in a dream, like lem- 
mings headed for the sea. 

The result is that today we have achieved, 
we and the Russians together, in the 
number of these devices and their means of 
delivery and their destructiveness levels a 
redundancy of such grotesque dimensions as 
to defy rational understanding. 

The trouble with the so-called tac 
nukes and the neutron weapon is that 
they may delude some people and par- 
ticularly military commanders like the 
famous General LeMay who wanted to 
“nuke Hanoi,” for example, into think- 
ing that there are some cases where 
we can cross that nuclear threshold 
without causing a general nuclear ex- 
change. 

As Kennan said: 

Once people begin to accept that a given 
war is inevitable, they behave in ways that 
make it inevitable, whether they were right 
in their initial assumption or not. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
SEIBERLING) has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. SEI- 
BERLING was allowed to proceed for 2 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, 
the world, and this Congressman per- 
sonally, were shocked and staggered 
when we read a couple of days ago 
about the Israeli bombing of the Iraqi 
nuclear plant. Yet, there was a certain 
logic to that, a preemptive strike. 
While I personally deplore that kind 
of tactic and I have yet to see it ade- 
quately justified, there is one thing 
one can say for the Israelis. If any of 
my colleagues did not see that ABC 
News special documentary, Near Ar- 
mageddon” that was shown on the 
House TV yesterday, I recommend 
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that colleagues look at it tomorrow 
when it is going to be shown again. As 
the film, which deals with the nuclear 
weapons race in the Middle East, 
shows, there was a certain grim logic 
to the Israeli action. But whether it 
was justified or not, the Israeli action 
may serve a useful purpose if it makes 
us face the fact that, unless something 
is done to end the competition among 
both superpower and Third World 
states to acquire nuclear weapons, 
then we are truly, all of us, in for a 
holocaust that will make all of the 
horrors of the holocaust that the 
Nazis conducted seem tame by com- 
parison and that will affect every 
living person on this Earth. 

I suggest, that the Third World 
countries are not going to give up this 
competition to acquire nuclear weap- 
ons as long as the United States and 
Russia continue to pile them up. This 
is a very good place to begin by for- 
swearing the neutron weapon. If we 
build it, it will not be long before Qad- 
dafi or some other person whom we 
consider to be totally irresponsible, 
will do everything in his power to ac- 
quire the same thing. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman from New York 
and I commend him for offering this 
amendment. 

Mr. WEISS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. I want to compliment him 
because over the years he has been 
perhaps the most consistent Member 


of this body in focusing on the great 
danger of nuclear war. 


The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
SEIBERLING) has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. Werss and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. S£EIBERLING 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. WEISS. If the gentleman will 
continue to yield, the gentleman has 
focused on the great peril we and the 
rest of humanity face unless we keep 
in mind the destructive capacity which 
the major powers now possess and, 
indeed, some of the smaller powers 
now have as well. 

The gentleman made a comment 
earlier to the effect that the neutron 
bomb has less capacity to destroy 
physical objects, as distinguished from 
human beings. One of the reasons why 
it is suggested that the neutron bomb 
would destroy less property is due to 
the assumption that only one such 
weapon would be used at a time. But 
interestingly, the Army’s own manuals 
have pointed out—and I cite Army 
Field Manual 100-5 and 101-3-1—that 
packages of warheads would be used. 

In other words, one would end up 
having just as much physical damage 
as one does with the larger tactical nu- 
clear weapons. The amount of damage 
that it would do to human beings is so 
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horrendous that there have been sug- 
gestions that it may in fact violate the 
ban on the use of chemical warfare be- 
cause that is exactly the manner in 
which this weapon is used. 

So again, I thank the gentleman for 
his contribution to this debate and for 
his constant involvement in calling at- 
tention to the danger that we face. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I thank the gen- 
tleman, and I yield back the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to take this op- 
portunity to thank my colleague, Rep- 
resentative Wetss, for introducing an 
amendment opposing the authoriza- 
tion of funds for the construction of 
the neutron bomb. I share his views 
and would like to take this opportuni- 
ty to make my opposition known to 
my colleagues. 

Rather than get bogged down in dis- 
cussion of the reduced collateral 
damage caused by a bomb which kills 
through radiation rather than blast 
and heat effects, I think the effects of 
this weapon need to be portrayed in 
more human terms. I have found a 
Congressional Quarterly piece from 
1977 which should help illustrate. The 
article quotes from an Army field 
manual published in July 1976. I com- 
mend it to my colleagues: 

The immediate incapacitation radiation 
level is 8,000-18,000 rads (unit of measure- 
ment for radiation) but an active soldier 
suddenly exposed to 3,000 rads could 
become incapacitated within 3-5 minutes. 
He may recover to some degree in about 45 
minutes, but due to vomiting, diarrhea, and 
other radiation sickness symptoms, he 
would be only partially effective until he 
dies within a week. A soldier exposed to 650 
rads initially shows no symptoms, but loses 
some of his effectiveness in about two hours 
and can be expected to die in a few weeks 
under battlefield conditions. Exposure in 
the 100 rad region usually has little effect. 
Accordingly, in conventional-nuclear com- 
bat it would be prudent to subject front-line 
enemy to 3,000-8,000 rads or more, enemy to 
the rear to 650-3,000 rads, and avoid sub- 
jecting friendly forces and civilians to an 
unacceptable dose level (100 or more rads). 

Obviously, unarmed civilians would 
often be exposed to doses of radiation 
exceeding the acceptable level. It is 
clear that the use of this weapon could 
result in battlefields and cities littered 
by human ghosts awaiting their inevi- 
table death. The nation of Japan is 
still haunted by survivors from Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki who bear scars 
from the effects of radiation. The use 
of neutron weapons in Europe would 
add greatly to this human tragedy. 

The suffering caused by a weapon as 
inhumane as the neutron weapon, a 
weapon which kills by attacking the 
cellular processes of living things, 
should be beyond the consideration of 
a civilized nation as great as ours. 

The peculiar attributes of the neu- 
tron weapon make it a desirable 
weapon in the limited perspective of 
military planning. These warheads 
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would be much more precise in their 
application and result in less property 
damage than nuclear devices. Howev- 
er, these same attributes make the 
weapon a nightmare on a broader 
level. Because the weapon is so much 
more limited, precise, and usable than 
previous warheads, it would danger- 
ously lower the threshold at which 
conflicts could escalate from conven- 
tional to nuclear weapons. This may 
not bother strategists who believe in 
the concept of a winnable nuclear war, 
but it presents a grave threat to the 
lives and security of our citizens. 

Our decision to produce these weap- 
ons is not made in a vacuum. One ele- 
ment which must be considered in this 
decision is the reaction of our allies. 
The debate which occurred at the be- 
ginning of this year between the Sec- 
retaries of Defense and State on this 
weapon helped to underscore Europe- 
an reaction. Immediately after Secre- 
tary Weinberger indicated his support 
for an enhanced radiation weapon, 
Secretary Haig launched his rebuttal. 
As the Secretary of State indicated, 
our allies do not support the notion of 
our deploying these weapons on their 
soil. As the New York Times indicated 
on February 5 of this year, the West 
Germans have revealed that they no 
longer have public support for the use 
of neutron bombs. The position of the 
new French President on these weap- 
ons is not clear yet, but it is safe to 
assume that France will not welcome 
these weapons either. The develop- 
ment of a more vocal opposition party 
in England will make the deployment 
of these weapons on British soil diffi- 
cult also. 

Finally, our development and de- 
ployment of these weapons will seri- 
ously undermine any future efforts 
toward a new arms limitation agree- 
ment. We already have enough bar- 
gaining chips to bring to the table in 
these negotiations; we do not need this 
additional threat. The development of 
these weapons will only increase belli- 
cosity on both sides and thereby slow 
any progress toward a much needed 
agreement. 

I urge my colleagues to vote in favor 
of the Weiss amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Weiss). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes 
appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 88, noes 
293, not voting 50, as follows: 

[Rol No. 73] 
AYES—88 
Bedell 
Beilenson 


Bingham 
Bonior 
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Mitchell (MD) 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Nowak 

Oakar 


Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottinger 
Patterson 
Paul 
Pease 


NOES—293 


Jones (NC) 
Jones (TN) 


Miller (OH) 
Mineta 


Minish 
Mitchell (NY) 
Molinari 


Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morrison 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 
Napier 
Natcher 
Nelson 


Zeferetti 


NOT VOTING—50 


Edwards (AL) Porter 

Erlenborn Pursell 

Fazio Quillen 

Fithian Richmond 

Ford (MI) Roberts (SD) 
Roe 


Hance 
Hartnett 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Johnston 
Jones (OK) 


Rosenthal 


Weber (OH) 
Whitley 
Wylie 
Zablocki 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


Mr. Richmond for, with Mr. Chappell 
against 


Mr. Conyers for, with Mr. Shelby against. 


Messrs. CAMPBELL, NELSON, and 
STARK changed their votes from 
“aye” to “no.” 

Messrs. SIMON, EDWARDS of Cali- 
fornia, and FORSYTHE changed their 
votes from “no” to “aye.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to inquire of the chairman of the 
subcommittee in regard to the amount 
of funds that are provided in the bill 
for decontamination and decommis- 
sioning. I might say for those Mem- 
bers who are not interested in what I 
am about to say that I suggest that in 
order for the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee to hear me, perhaps I can at 
least speak very quietly and maybe he 
can hear me then, because this, al- 
though it may not be important to 
other Members, is very important to 
me or else I would not be here nor 
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would I be taking the time of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Chairman, in the past we have 
had numerous sites used in this coun- 
try for production of nuclear weapons. 
One of those sites is located within my 
district and is known as Weldon 
Spring. It presently consists of ap- 
proximately 272 acres of buildings, a 
quarry with water in it, and some pits. 
It contains many tons of radioactive 
material, much of which is highly ra- 
dioactive. 

I noticed, Mr. Chairman, that the 
amount that was provided originally 
for decontamination and decommis- 
sioning by the administration has been 
reduced by the committee from $10.5 
million to $4 million, and this concerns 
me and, I am sure, others who are 
trying to find ways to decontaminate 
these highly radioactive sites through- 
out our country. 


I for one plan in the future to have a 
meeting with the military, the Depart- 
ment of the Army officials, with DOE 
officials, with the EPA, and with the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
people in order to try to come up with 
some type of plan whereby we can de- 
contaminate the Weldon Spring area. 

I would like to know, I will ask the 
subcommittee chairman, whether he 
feels the $4 million provided in the bill 
will provide for the necessary decon- 
tamination for these numerous sites 
that we have within the country. 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLKMER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
VOLKMER) is asking a question which I 
think may be of interest to other 
Members in the Chamber. He is 
asking, what about these sites which 
may be contaiminated with uranium 
filings or something of that kind? 

There are some 300 of them around 
the country, so there may be other 
Members who are concerned, as the 
gentleman from Missouri is. 

Let me just say in response to the 
gentleman from Missouri that I would 
like to assure him, to put his mind at 
ease, that the Weldon Spring site in 
Missouri is specifically mentioned as a 
former DOE defense facility that will 
receive attention. I quote briefly from 
the DOE fiscal year budget submis- 
sion: 

This program for decontamination and de- 
commissioning provides for the safe man- 
agement and disposition of surplus radioac- 
tive contaminated DOE facilities originally 
used in supportive defense programs. 

All facilities were originally used for 
this purpose: the New Brunswick labo- 
ratory in New Jersey, the Niagara 
Falls storage site in New York, and the 
Weldon Spring site in Missouri. Main- 
tenance and management of these 
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facilities is necessary until they can be 
decommissioned or decontaminated. 

So the gentleman’s district will be 
covered. The problem our subcommit- 
tee was concerned with was to learn 
what the safe level is and how that 
can be determined. 

We received testimony during the 
hearings on the proposed remedial 
action at the former uranium storage 
site where it was pointed out to the 
Members that there is no danger to 
the public from this site, but DOE said 
they were prepared to spend $29 mil- 
lion for remedial action. 

The standards established by the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission and 
the EPA for decontamination should 
be based on established needs for 
public health and safety. In the inter- 
est of economy, these two agencies 
should justify their standards on a 
cost-risk-benefit basis, and this has not 
been done. There is no clear indication 
of how much it will cost to decontami- 
nate to their proposed standards, but 
it could be in the tens of billions of 
dollars at a time when billions of dol- 
lars are getting a little bit harder to 
come by. Even the resources of the 
Federal Government are not sufficient 
to correct every insult to the environ- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
VOLKMER) has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. 
VOLKMER was allowed to proceed for 2 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman. if 


the gentleman will yield further, in 
every case there has to be a cost-bene- 


fit/risk-benefit factor involved. A 
major issue in this regard is the con- 
cept of the return of land to unre- 
stricted use, and many factors have to 
be considered. The assessment of all 
these factors unfortunately has not 
always been based on facts but on 
emotionalism. 

We do not believe that sufficient 
data are available, and for that reason 
we intend to start hearings in our sub- 
committee on June 23 to try to learn 
from the experts in the Nuclear Regu- 
latory Commission, the EPA, and the 
Department of Energy just what is 
safe, what may not be safe, and how 
much is safe enough. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I thank the gen- 
tleman for raising this point and for 
providing me with the opportunity to 
advise the House in this regard. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the subcommittee chairman, 
and I look forward, as he does, I know, 
to the hearings on June 23. I believe 
that the gentleman and I are probably 
agreed that the criteria presently es- 
tablished may be too much in the ulti- 
mate or may be unachievable, but yet 
we need to look to other possible solu- 
tions for decontamination of these 
sites. 
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Mr. Chairman, I thank the subcom- 
mittee chairman. 

Mr. STRATTON. I thank the gentle- 
man from Missouri (Mr. VOLKMER). 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendments to title I? 

If not, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE II—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
REPROGRAMMING 


Sec. 201. Except as otherwise provided in 
this Act— 

(1) no amount appropriated pursuant to 
this Act may be used for any program in 
excess of 105 percent of the amount author- 
ized for that program by this Act or 
$10,000,000 more than the amount author- 
ized for that program by this Act, which- 
ever is the lesser, and 

(2) no amount appropriated pursuant to 
this Act may be used for any program which 
has not been presented to, or requested of, 
the Congress, 
unless a period of thirty calendar days (not 
including any day in which either House of 
Congress is not in session because of ad- 
journment of more than three calendar 
days to a day certain) has passed after re- 
ceipt by the appropriate committees of Con- 
gress of notice from the Secretary of Energy 
(hereinafter in this title referred to as the 
Secretary“) containing a full and complete 
statement of the action proposed to be 
taken and the facts and circumstances 
relied upon in support of the proposed 
action, or unless each committee before the 
expiration of such period has notified the 
Secretary it has no objection to the pro- 
posed action. 


LIMITS ON GENERAL PLANT PROJECTS 


Sec. 202. (a) The Secretary may carry out 
any construction project under the general 
plant projects provisions authorized by this 
Act if the total estimated cost of the con- 
struction project does not exceed $1,000,000. 

(b) If at any time during the construction 
of any general plant project, the estimated 
cost of the project is revised due to unfore- 
seen cost variations and the revised cost of 
the project exceeds $1,000,000, the Secre- 
tary shall immediately furnish a complete 
report to the appropriate committees of 
Congress explaining the reasons for the cost 
variation. 

(c) In no event may the total cost of all 
general plant projects carried out under this 
Act exceed by more than 10 percent the 
total amount authorized to be appropriated 
for such projects under this Act. 


LIMITS ON CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


Sec. 203. (a) Whenever the current esti- 
mated cost of a construction project which 
is authorized by section 102 of this Act, or 
which is in support of national security pro- 
grams of the Department of Energy and was 
authorized by any previous Act, exceeds by 
more than 25 percent of the higher of (1) 
the amount authorized for the project, or 
(2) the amount of the total estimated cost 
for the project as shown in the most recent 
budget justification data submitted to Con- 
gress, the project may not be started or ad- 
ditional obligations incurred in connection 
with the project above the total estimated 
cost, as the case may be, unless a period of 
thirty calendar days (not including any day 
in which either House of Congress is not in 
session because of adjournment of more 
than three days to a day certain) has passed 
after receipt by the appropriate committees 
of Congress of written notice from the Sec- 
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retary containing a full and complete state- 
ment of the action proposed to be taken and 
the facts and circumstances relied upon in 
support of the action, or unless each com- 
mittee before the expiration of such period 
has notified the Secretary it has no objec- 
tion to the proposed action. 

(b) Subsection (a) shall not apply to any 
construction project which has a current es- 
timated cost of less than $5,000,000. 


FUND TRANSFER AUTHORITY 


Sec. 204. To the extent specified in appro- 
priation Acts, funds appropriated pursuant 
to this Act may be transferred to other 
agencies of the Government for the per- 
formance of the work for which the funds 
were appropriated, and funds so transferred 
may be merged with the appropriations of 
— agency to which the funds are trans- 
erred. 


AUTHORITY FOR CONSTRUCTION DESIGN 


Sec. 205. (a) Within the amounts author- 
ized by this Act for plant engineering and 
design, the Secretary may carry out advance 
planning and construction designs and may 
obtain architectural and engineering serv- 
ices in connection with any proposed con- 
struction projects. 

(b) In the case in which the estimated 
design cost for any construction project is in 
excess of $400,000, the Secretary shall 
notify the appropriate committees of Con- 
gress in writing of the details of the project 
at least thirty days before any funds are ob- 
ligated for design services for the project. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR ALL NATIONAL SECURITY 
PROGRAMS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 


Sec. 206. Subject to the provisions of ap- 
propriation Acts, amounts appropriated pur- 
suant to this Act for management and sup- 
port activities and for general plant projects 
are available for use, when necessary, in 
connection with all national security pro- 
grams of the Department of Energy. 


AUTHORITY FOR EMERGENCY CONSTRUCTION 
DESIGN 


Sec. 207. In addition to the advance plan- 
ning and construction design authorized by 
section 102, the Secretary may perform 
planning and design utilizing available 
funds for any Department of Energy de- 
fense activity construction project whenever 
the Secretary determines that the design 
must proceed expeditiously in order to meet 
the needs of national defense or to protect 
property or human life. 


ADJUSTMENTS FOR PAY INCREASES 


Sec. 208. Appropriations authorized by 
this Act for salary, pay, retirement, or other 
benefits for Federal employees may be in- 
creased by such amounts as may be neces- 
sary for increases in such benefits author- 
ized by law. 


AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS 


Sec. 209. When so specified in an appro- 
priation Act, amounts appropriated for “Op- 
erating Expenses” or for Plant and Capital 
Equipment” may remain available until ex- 
pended. 

ARREST AUTHORITY FOR PERSONS AUTHORIZED 

TO CARRY FIREARMS UNDER THE ATOMIC 

ENERGY ACT OF 1954 


Sec. 210. Section 161 k. of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 2201(k)) is 
amended by striking out the semicolon and 
inserting in lieu thereof a period and the 
following: “A person authorized to carry 
firearms under this subsection may, while in 
the performance of, and in connection with, 
official duties, make arrests without war- 
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rant for any offense against the United 
States committed in that person’s presence 
or for any felony cognizable under the laws 
of the United States if that person has rea- 
sonable grounds to believe that the individ- 
ual to be arrested has committed or is com- 
mitting such felony. A person granted au- 
thority to make arrests by this subsection 
may exercise that authority only in the en- 
forcement of (1) laws regarding the proper- 
ty of the United States in the custody of the 
Department of Energy, the Nuclear Regula- 
tory Commission, or a contractor of the De- 
partment of Energy or Nuclear Regulatory 

Commission, or (2) any provision of this Act 
that may subject an offender to a fine, im- 
prisonment, or both. The arrest authority 
conferred by this subsection is in addition to 
any arrest authority under other laws;”. 

RESTRICTION ON ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT 

STATEMENT PREPARATION 

Sec. 211. No funds appropriated pursuant 
to an authorization of appropriations con- 
tained in this Act may be obligated or ex- 
pended for the purpose of preparing any en- 
vironmental impact statement with respect 
to the operation of the Pantex Nuclear 
Weapons Plant at Amarillo, Texas, or at any 
other defense facility of the Department of 
Energy unless the preparation of such state- 
ment is required by statute. 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
report the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 16, after 
line 23, add the following new section: 

RESTRICTION ON ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT 
STATEMENT PREPARATION 

Src. 211. No funds appropriated pursuant 
to an authorization of appropriations con- 
tained in this Act may be obligated or ex- 
pended for the purpose of preparing any en- 


vironmental impact statement with respect 
to the operation of the Pantex Nuclear 
Weapons Plant at Amarillo, Texas, or at any 
other defense facility of the Department of 
Energy unless the preparation of such state- 
ment is required by statute. 
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Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, on 
the committee amendment, I under- 
stand that I have 5 minutes available 
in support of the committee amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, 
this is an amendment that has caused 
some controversy and some misunder- 
standing. I think it is important for all 
of the Members to understand exactly 
what is involved. 

As I said earlier in my remarks, the 
committee received a letter from the 
chairman of the Appropriations 
Energy Subcommittee back in May 
pointing out that he had learned from 
the Washington Post that an environ- 
mental impact study was going to be 
conducted at the Pantex nuclear 
weapons plant at Amarillo, Tex. That 
is the plant at which all of our nuclear 
weapons are assembled. 

The fact of the matter is that, as we 
are aware, in the nuclear field we have 
turned the corner under this present 
administration. The United States has 
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undertaken a major program to in- 
crease our nuclear weaponry. Under 
both President Carter and President 
Reagan, we have begun to move to 
close the gap between ourselves and 
the Soviets in nuclear weaponry. I 
refer to the MX. the air-launched 
cruise missile, the ground- and sea- 
launched cruise missile, the Pershing 
II, and the Lance nuclear artillery 
weapons. We are trying to close a 
window of vulnerability that will prob- 
ably continue for another 4 or 5 years. 

The role of the Department of 
Energy in this process is to provide the 
weapons and specifically the warheads 
for these weapons that we require. 
This is going to involve the expendi- 
ture of a great deal of Federal money 
and, more importantly, if we are going 
to close this window quickly, the De- 
partment of Energy is going to have to 
meet very exacting time schedules. 
Over the next few years the Depart- 
ment will have to retire thousands of 
old weapons and recover the nuclear 
material in them and then provide ma- 
terial for new weapons and produce 
thousands of new weapons. This in- 
volves a very extensive expansion. 

One of the major concerns expressed 
by witnesses from the Department of 
Energy was that their schedule for 
weapons deliveries could easily be de- 
layed because of the impact of the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act type 
lawsuits. The provisions of NEPA 
would appear to apply under the law 
only to major Federal actions that 
affect the environment and that took 
place after 1970, the effective date of 
that act. 

Clearly, Congress did not intend for 
the Government to go backward and 
go into NEPA policies on things that 
have been in operation prior to that 
point. 

But during the past administration, 
it became fashionable to sue the Fed- 
eral Government over environmental 
impact statements and in South Caro- 
lina and at Oak Ridge, Tenn., both in- 
stallations which predated the NEPA, 
EPA was actually encouraging local 
citizens to bring suit against other 
agencies of the Government. 

Environmental impact statements 
take a long time to complete and they 
cost millions of dollars. If the enlarge- 
ment and refurbishment of weapons 
facilities is going to have to wait for 
this environmental impact statement 
process, the defense of the Nation is 
going to suffer very definitely. 

We are in a bind with this particular 
amendment. If the enlargement pro- 
posed for the Pantex plant in Texas is 
going to have to wait for completion of 
the environmental impact process to 
be carried out, the national defense is 
certainly going to be delayed, as much 
as 2 years. If, however, the impact 
statement that has been agreed to is 
going to be carried on at the same 
time that the construction work at 
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Pantex goes along, then there is no 
real point in having an environmental 
impact statement at all. The end 
result is already predetermined. 

The committee amendment would, 
therefore, prohibit the use of any 
funds in this bill for developing envi- 
ronmental impact statements at vital 
defense energy establishments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has ex- 
pired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. STRAT- 
TON was allowed to proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. STRATTON. I hope that we can 
have order, Mr. Chairman, not be- 
cause I am enchanted with the sound 
of my own voice, but only because this 
is a rather complicated subject and 
one that is I think of vast concern to 
the defense of the Nation. 

The section in controversy provides 
that pursuant to an authorization of 
appropriation, no funds may be obli- 
gated or expended for the purpose of 
preparing any environmental impact 
statement with respect to the oper- 
ation of the Pantex nuclear weapons 
plant at Amarillo, Tex.; or at any 
other defense facility of the Depart- 
ment of Energy unless the preparation 
of that statement is required by stat- 
ute. 

It is not of course required by stat- 
ute in the case of the Pantex plant 
which was in operation long before 
NEPA was enacted. This case came im- 
mediately to the attention of the sub- 
committee because of the agreement 
of the Department of Energy to go 
ahead with an environmental impact 
statement anyway, even though it was 
not required. 

As I previously said, we undertook to 
put this section in our bill at the sug- 
gestion of the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Energy of the Appropri- 
ations Committee, the gentleman from 
Alabama (Mr. BEvILL). 

Mr. Chairman, I will be very happy 
to yield to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama (Mr. BEvILL). 

Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I com- 
mend him and his committee for ad- 
dressing this very important issue. As 
we know, the Council on Environmen- 
tal Quality and the Environmental 
Protection Agency have expanded 
their jurisdiction through their own 
regulations. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the committee amendment and wish 
to commend this committee for its 
foresightedness in addressing this 
issue. The unnecessary application of 
EIS requirements not required by stat- 
ute could slow down the manufacture 
of some very important, highly classi- 
fied weapons. The decision to prepare 
an EIS after a facility has been oper- 
ating over 30 years is certainly out of 
place. It is something that this coun- 
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try just cannot afford to get into, slow- 
ing down and bogging down the pro- 
duction of these very important, 
highly classified weapons. 

So I just want to commend the sub- 
committee chairman, his committee 
and subcommittee, that offered this 
amendment. I rise in support of it. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I find this an inter- 
esting amendment. I would like the at- 
tention of the chairman of the sub- 
committee or the author of the 
amendment, or one of my colleagues 
to try to understand exactly what is 
done here. 

As I gather, there is an attempt here 
to limit funds, or rather, to be expend- 
ed for the preparation of environmen- 
tal impact statements; is that correct? 

Mr. STRATTON. The gentleman is 
correct, that none of the funds con- 
tained in this authorization can be ob- 
ligated or expended for the purpose of 
preparing any environmental impact 
statement with respect to the oper- 
ation of the Pantex nuclear weapons 
plants at Amarillo, Tex., or any other 
defense facility of the Department of 
Energy unless the preparation of such 
statement is required by statute. 

Mr. DINGELL. I see. 

Mr. STRATTON. That is in the bill 
and it is available for anybody that 
can read, actually. 

Mr. DINGELL. What I am trying to 
figure out, what this says, though, is 
that if preparation of an environmen- 
tal impact statement is required by 
statute, that funds will then be availa- 
ble for the preparation of such impact 
statement; is that correct? 

Mr. STRATTON. That is correct; 
yes. 

Mr. DINGELL. I see. I thank the 
gentleman, because I point out that 
under section 102(2)(C) of NEPA, if a 
matter is determined to be a major 
Federal action, and so forth, then 
NEPA itself—which is, of course, a 
statute—requires preparation of an 
EIS. This is understood under long- 
standing and numerous court decisions 
concerning NEPA. Many of those deci- 
sions also make it clear that NEPA ap- 
plies to actions that took place prior to 
its enactment in 1970 as well as those 
that took place after 1970. The gentle- 
man’s explanation of the language is 
quite helpful in explaning the mean- 
ing of the provision. If the determina- 
tion is made under NEPA, then funds 
shall be used to prepare the EIS. I just 
wanted to emphasize all this as the 
chief author of NEPA. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HIGHTOWER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
section 211 of the bill, H.R. 3413, for 
precisely the same reasons that Chair- 
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man STRATTON says that the provision 
is made. This involves the preparation 
of an environmental impact statement 
for the Pantex nuclear weapons plant 
at Amarillo, Tex., and other DOE de- 
fense facilities. 

The Pantex nuclear weapons plant 
in my district is the only facility in the 
United States which assembles nuclear 
weapons. For national security rea- 
sons, it is vital that this plant be al- 
lowed to continue to operate. 

The House Armed Services Commit- 
tee recognizes this when it says in its 
report that the Department of Energy 
must provide the necessary nuclear 
warheads before the MX, the cruise 
missile, Trident, and other nuclear 
weapons achieve an initial operating 
capability. 

Unless action is taken, a serious 
shortage of nuclear materials will 
occur within the 1980’s. Of course, 
Chairman STRATTON wants and I want 
action to prevent this; but let me go 
ahead with the background behind 
this amendment. Because of the grow- 
ing number of nuclear weapons being 
assembled at the Pantex plant and the 
anticipation that more capacity will be 
needed, it was decided that the Pantex 
operations would be expanded. The 
authorization for this expansion is 
contained in this bill before us today. 

In June of last year, suit was 
brought by a group of concerned, re- 
spected citizens in my district, claim- 
ing that the expansion of the Pantex 
plant violated the environmental 
impact statement requirements of the 
National Environmental Policy Act. 

The Department of Energy negotiat- 
ed with this group and agreed to do an 
environmental impact statement on 
the plant expansion. In exchange for 
this promise of preparation of the 
impact statement, the group bringing 
the suit agreed to terminate the law- 
suit and give up the right to request 
an injunction to halt the Pantex ex- 
pansion. 

In other words, the Department of 
Energy entered into a contractual obli- 
gation to do the environmental impact 
statement. 

There are a number of reasons for 
going ahead with the DOE impact 
statement at the Pantex plant. For 
one thing, DOE has done an environ- 
mental impact statement on nearly 
every other major nuclear facility. I 
say this particularly for the benefit of 
my friend and colleague on the Ap- 
propriations Committee, Chairman 
BEVILL. 
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Rockie Flats, Los Alamos, Sandia, 
most have had full-blown environmen- 
tal impact statements done by the De- 
partment of Energy. There is no 
reason why the Pantex facility should 
be singled out to be exempt from a 
study that has been done in all other 
nuclear facilities. 
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A second reason is that if DOE fails 
to live up to its contractural obliga- 
tions with the plaintiffs in the former 
suit, my colleagues can count on the 
plaintiffs reopening that suit in the 
court, something that I do not want to 
happen. 

I have been assured by the attorney 
for the plaintiffs that an injunction to 
halt Pantex’s expansion will be 
sought. We must not let that happen. 

If this injunction is granted, then 
expansion of the Pantex facility, this 
very critical facility that the Armed 
Services Committee report says is 
critical to our national defense secu- 
rity needs, could be delayed indefinite- 
ly. Under the present agreement, con- 
struction is going on. Nothing is being 
delayed. 

What could have been a very diffi- 
cult situation has been ironed out. In a 
settlement we put the cap or put a lid 
on a troubled situation that could 
have caused difficulty. But we have an 
environment in our community of 
wanting that facility. We do not want 
it moved, but we want it operated 
safely and for the protection of every- 
body, and that is all that anybody, any 
Member of this House would want. 

But another good reason for allow- 
ing DOE to continue with its state- 
ment is simply that the agency has 
promised it would do so. It was negoti- 
ated in good faith. It is a mistake to 
retroactively terminate DOE’s ability 
to make good its promise. These stud- 
ies have already begun. Hearings have 
already begun on the impact state- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. HIGH- 
TOWER was allowed to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr. HIGHTOWER. Section 211 
makes no sense no matter how one 
looks at it, and I am not the only one 
who believes this. 

On June 8 of this year the Office of 
Management and Budget issued a posi- 
tion statement: 

Although the administration supports 
House passage of H.R. 3413, it urges dele- 
tion of section 211 which concerns the appli- 
cation of the environmental impact state- 
ment to DOE defense facilities. Section 211 
is unnecessary and could lead to needless 
litigation. 

This document I have just quoted 
from was signed by officials from the 
Office of Management and Budget, 
the Department of Energy, the Coun- 
cil on Environmental Quality, the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, and 
the Department of Justice. The ad- 
ministration’s position is that this pro- 
vision should not be in the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the only opposition 
to allowing the Pantex environmental 
statement to be completed seems to be 
coming from the committee itself. I 
believe the committee has misread the 
situation. I had one DOE official say 
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to me, “If people think they are help- 
ing us by passing section 211, they are 
not. They are hurting us.“ 

I strongly urge my colleagues in the 
House to pay attention to the com- 
ments of the executive agencies and 
vote to delete this committee amend- 
ment from the body of the bill. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to 
understand just how significant this 
whole issue is. The gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. HIGHTOWER) and I are both 
in agreement that we want the devel- 
opment of nuclear weapons to contin- 
ue and we want the development of 
nuclear weapons to continue at Pantex 
in Amarillo where 2,000 people are in- 
volved. 

But the problem is that if you have 
an environmental impact statement 
underway, there is no assurance that 
the operations of the installation 
which is being environmentally exam- 
ined can continue. We have a number 
of court decisions on the books to 
demonstrate that. The whole purpose 
of an environmental impact statement 
is to take a look at the environment 
where a particular activity is going on 
and see whether the environmental 
circumstances there are such as to 
protect the health and welfare of the 
people and the flora and fauna or 
whatever it may be. 

The gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
HIGHTOWER) has pointed out that the 
group which was opposing the Pantex 
plant and had brought a suit against 
the Government, agreed to cease and 
desist and allow the operations of the 
Pantex plant to continue while the en- 
vironmental impact statement was in 
preparation. 

But the fact of the matter is that 
some other environmental group can 
still go to court and demand that the 
operations be suspended in line with 
prior Supreme Court decisions. In this 
particular case at Pantex the Federal 
Register outlines exactly what the en- 
vironmental statement is going to be 
looking for as far as Pantex is con- 
cerned. They say they intend to ana- 
lyze a range of alternatives to the op- 
erations presently taking place at 
Pantex. 

Alternatives which they identified 
were continued operation and new 
facilities at Pantex; relocation of some 
or all of Pantex’s operations to exist- 
ing facilities elsewhere; and even relo- 
cation of all operations to new facili- 
ties at another site near Burlington, 
Iowa. 

Well, if there is a chance that the 
EIS would require the transfer of the 
operations of Pantex to Burlington, 
Iowa, or if we are going to close them 
down because they are not safe 
enough, it so happens that there is $28 
million in this bill to proceed with new 
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construction at Pantex. What is the 
point of proceeding with any new con- 
struction there if these people in DOE 
are going to come up after the EIS has 
been developed and say, “No, we ought 
to move this to Burlington, Iowa.” 

The United States Code Annotated, 
title 42 on environmental policy in sec- 
tion 4332 notes that a Supreme Court 
decision indicates that— 

Balancing of the equities required that 
work on proposed New Melones Dam proj- 
ect be permitted to continue but that the 
actual construction not be permitted to con- 
tinue while the environmental impact state- 
ment was being supplemented to deal with 
tentative alternative uses to which conserva- 
tion yield might be put. 

Another case in Hawaii states: 

Even if particular segments of a project 
have no appreciable effect on the environ- 
ment, work on such segments cannot be al- 
lowed to go forward, absent showing of irra- 
parable injury from delay. 

This means that the Federal Gov- 
ernment, in other words, if somebody 
wants to go to court and cite these 
cases, they will be able to stop the op- 
erations at Pantex, regardless of what 
the gentleman from Texas has said, 
regardless of what the peace organiza- 
tions there have agreed to do, and re- 
gardless of what the Department of 
Energy says until the environmental 
impact statement has been completed. 

So it simply is a question whether 
this House thinks seriously enough 
about building up our nuclear arsenal 
to match the Russians, and thus 
enable us to go to a SALT negotiation 
from a position of strength, or wheth- 
er we are willing to tie up the whole 
nuclear weapon schedule by permit- 
ting these unneeded environmental 
impact statements to continue. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has ex- 
pired. 

(At the request of Mr. HIGHTOWER, 
Mr. STRATTON was allowed to proceed 
for 5 additional minutes.) 

Mr. HIGHTOWER. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. HIGHTOWER). 

Mr. HIGHTOWER. In the first 
place, we are talking about construc- 
tion that is going ahead. As was point- 
ed out, the agreement was, in the dis- 
missal of the lawsuit, that they go 
ahead with the construction. 

In addition to what has already been 
authorized and already been appropri- 
ated, there are plans in future years 
for the construction of about $35 mil- 
lion more. Certainly we should go 
ahead and do what we ought to do, 
but have we really been wise, have we 
spent the taxpayers’ dollars correctly 
if, after we have built all of this, we 
find that we do not have the water re- 
poures to support that new construc- 

on 

What we want to do is go ahead with 
the plans that have already been 
made, with the authorized money 
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which has already been appropriated. 
We believe there is no question about 
that. I hope the environmental impact 
statement will say that there are going 
to be water resources there that will 
take care of the future planned expan- 
sion. But if there is not, we have 
wisely planned now instead of waiting 
at some future time and saying, “Well, 
we made a mistake, we did not have 
the water to do it; we are sorry, we are 
going to have to go somewhere else.” 
If some other decision is going to have 
to be made, let it be made properly. 
Let it be made in the time frame that 
we will have to do it and not sit back 
and say we are not even going to look 
at that until it is too late. 

Mr. STRATTON. If the gentleman 
wants the environmental impact state- 
ment to go forward and if the environ- 
mental impact statement ultimately 
finds there is not enough water or not 
enough something else and says “No, 
you cannot properly carry out addi- 
tional construction at Pantex, and you 
will have to move to Burlington, 
Iowa,” then what is the point of our 
having spent $23 million in this bill for 
construction in Texas? 

You either have to wait until the re- 
sults of the environmental impact 
statement are in or else the whole ex- 
ercise is a phony. 

Mr. HIGHTOWER. No; we believe 
we have everything we need for now. 

Mr. STRATTON. The gentleman be- 
lieves that, but—— 

Mr. HIGHTOWER. That is right. 

Mr. STRATTON. But the purpose of 
the environmental impact statement is 
for the Government to determine that 
fact, not guess at it. 

Mr. HIGHTOWER. The previous 
study was done and should not the 
Government find out, should they not 
know how they are going to spend the 
$55 million. 

Mr. STRATTON. But why should 
we spend the money if the gentleman 
says everything is OK now. If it is OK, 
why inquire at all? This is the thing 
we object to, having the Department 
of Energy yield to these groups and 
spend $2 million or $3 million of the 
Government’s money to try to find out 
something when that effort is not re- 
quired by statute, and when the Con- 
gressman from the district is certain 
that all of the requirements are met. 
We are wasting the taxpayers’ money, 
are we not? 

Mr. HIGHTOWER. If I was not cer- 
tain, I would say so. But the thing is 
we should do things orderly and we 
have worked out an agreement. We 
have a good situation. We should 
abide by the agreement. What we are 
doing here is saying it does not make 
any difference what the court said, 
and the Department of Energy is not 
just caving in. They do not just cave 
in. The Department of Justice and the 
Department of Energy said that there 
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should be an environmental state- 
ment. If they needed one at Los 
Alamos and Sandia and other places, 
why not have one at Amarillo? 

Mr. STRATTON. The gentleman 
from Alabama (Mr. BEvILL) in the 
letter I read earlier, has indicated that 
the Department of Energy has been 
caving in on these matters for some 
time. Maybe it is all right in some 
areas. But when it comes to trying to 
build nuclear warheads for the MX 
and the Trident missiles, an air- 
launched cruise missile, I do not think 
we can afford the risk of the kind of 
interruptions and uncertainty that 
this environmental study inevitably 
entails. Someone has got to have the 
guts to stand up and support our de- 
fense program and not let the people 
down in the DOE give everything 
away. 

I urge that the committee amend- 
ment be adopted. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HIGHTOWER AS A 

SUBSTITUTE FOR THE COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 

Mr. HIGHTOWER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment as a substitute 
for the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HIGHTOWER as 
a substitute for the committee amendment: 
Strike all of section 211 and insert the fol- 
lowing: 

RESTRICTION ON ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT 
STATEMENT PREPARATION 

Sec. 211. No funds appropriated pursuant 
to an authorization of appropriations con- 
tained in this Act may be obligated or ex- 
pended for the purpose of preparing any en- 
vironmental impact statement not already 
in the process of preparation with respect to 
the operation of any defense facility of the 
Department of Energy unless the prepara- 
tion of such statement is required by stat- 
ute. 

Mr. HIGHTOWER. Mr. Chairman, 
what this does is just take the Amaril- 
lo situation out. If they want to re- 
quire an environmental impact state- 
ment at future installations, that is 
fine; I have no problem with that. But 
we have an agreement here. We have a 
situation that requires it. 

I think we have not really served our 
constituents, my constituents or yours, 
any taxpayers if we say that we are 
not going to pay any attention to what 
the natural resource requirements are 
for a particular facility. 

I am as much a proponent of my dis- 
trict as any chamber of commerce man 
there, but I would not stand up and 
ask that we put a shrimp-packing 
plant in Amarillo, Tex., because we do 
not have the shrimp and we do not 
have the water, and we are not going 
to get it. 

If we do not have the natural re- 
source requirements, why should we 
close our eyes and say we want to 
build it there? 
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I want us to go ahead and build or 
expand on what we have. After careful 
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studies, the authorization was granted; 
the money has been appropriated; let 
us go ahead. But before we do any- 
thing else, we will have this environ- 
mental impact statement. Under the 
present authorizations, under the 
present appropriations, we are all 
right, and we want to go ahead and 
proceed, but we do not want to be pre- 
cluded from not going further down 
a line if we can. And we want to do 
t. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HIGHTOWER. I will be happy 
to yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. I would just like 
to ask the gentleman something. As I 
understand it, the Department of 
Energy agreed in the settlement of a 
lawsuit to prepare an environmental 
impact statement; is that correct? 

Mr. HIGHTOWER. That is correct. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. So what the 
committee amendment would do is to 
say that you have to carry every case 
through to litigation and you cannot 
settle it because if you settle it, you 
have agreed to it, and someone can 
argue that it was not required by stat- 
ute because you voluntarily agreed; is 
that not right? 

Mr. HIGHTOWER. That is my un- 
derstanding, and contrary to the idea 
of Mr. SrRarrox's about it, I do not 
think that this is going to keep us out 
of the courts. If this amendment were 
to pass as it is, not my substitute, but 
the amendment to the bill, I am afraid 
that we will be right back into court 
because of the agreement having been 
abrogated, and that we might run into 
a situation where we would have some 
kind of injunction. We have got a good 
situation. We have a good local situa- 
tion. Let us not disturb it. We want to 
go ahead. We want to fulfill the mis- 
sion of the Pantex plant. We want to 
build those nuclear weapons, and we 
want to build them in an orderly and 
sensible way. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. If the gentleman 
will yield further, I think he makes a 
very persuasive argument in this case. 
What disturbs me about the commit- 
tee amendment, though, quite apart 
from his case, is that it would mean 
that the Government could not settle 
litigation involving an environmental 
impact statement. They would always 
have to pursue them all the way to a 
final court judgment, which could ac- 
tually end up costing more and taking 
more time. 

Mr. HIGHTOWER. We might be ac- 
cused of caving in. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HIGHTOWER. I will be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 
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Mr. STRATTON. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. I certainly under- 
stand the gentleman’s interest in his 
own district and in continuing produc- 
tion in his district. But I think that 
his amendment really boils down to 
saying that we will stop all of the envi- 
ronmental impact statements except 
the one at Amarillo, Tex. This is a 
little bit like somebody on a diet 
saying, well, I will eat this chocolate 
mousse tonight and I will begin the 
diet tomorrow. 

I will predict that if this amend- 
ment, this substitute amendment, suc- 
ceeds, you are going to see environ- 
mental groups not only at Amarillo, 
but you are going to see them at Los 
Alamos and Livermore; and all the an- 
tinuclear people are going to be en- 
couraged because they are going to 
know that Congress has backed up the 
Department of Energy and said, let 
them go ahead with delays on any pro- 
duction at any nuclear plant, even 
though it is not required by statute. I 
hope the substitute amendment will 
be rejected. 

Mr. HIGHTOWER. If I might reply 
to that, what we have said in the sub- 
stitute amendment is this would cut 
off all environmental impact state- 
ments not already in the process of 
preparation, which would make it pos- 
sible for us to go ahead and complete 
the situation at Amarillo, but in every 
other respect, Mr. Chairman, it would 
be exactly as you have it. 

Mr. STRATTON. I just hope we do 
not appropriate this $23 million and 
then have the Texas plant end up at 
Burlington, Iowa. That is my concern. 

Mr. HIGHTOWER. I do not want to 
do that either. That is why I am work- 
ing at this point. 

Mr. McCURDY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HIGHTOWER. I will be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Oklaho- 
ma. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. McCurpy, 
and by unanimous consent, Mr. HIGH- 
TOWER was allowed to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr. McCURDY. If the gentleman 
will yield, does he have a time frame? 
Has there been an agreement as to 
when this environmental impact state- 
ment is due? 

Mr. HIGHTOWER. Yes; the final is 
supposed to be in 1982. I believe it is 
October 1982. But in the meantime 
construction is proceeding. It is not 
slowing up anything. Nobody is wait- 
ing. That was part of the agreement 
we got when we settled the lawsuit. 

Mr. McCURDY. Is that a written 
agreement? 

Mr. HIGHTOWER. Yes; it is ap- 
proved by the Federal court. 

Mr. McCURDY. All right. I am on 
the subcommittee that handled that. 
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At the time we were discussing this, 
this, of course, was not presented. We 
did not have that information. 

Mr. HIGHTOWER. I regret that. 

Mr. McCURDY. All right. I tend to 
support the gentleman’s amendment 
in this particular situation, provided 
that it is something that is in the 
court record. The gentleman has some 
confirmation of an agreement that 
there is going to be a set time frame 
and, hopefully, we can get this thing 
resolved. 

Mr. HIGHTOWER. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. HIGHTOWER) as a 
substitute for the committee amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. H1GHTOWER) 
there were—ayes 38, noes 28. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 233, noes 
122, not voting 76, as follows: 

{Roll No. 74] 
AYES—233 

Edwards (OK) 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Ertel 

Evans (DE) 


Evans (GA) 
Evans (IN) 


Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Jones (NC) 


Burgener 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Butler 
Chisholm 
Clausen 
Clinger 
Coelho 
Collins (IL) 
Collins (TX) 
Conte 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Coyne, James 
Crockett 
D’Amours 


Miller (OH) 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell (MD) 
Mitchell (NY) 


Pepper 
Perkins 


Bailey (MO) 
Bailey (PA) 
Beard 


Bennett 
Bethune 
Bevill 
Billey 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brinkley 
Broomfield 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (CO) 
Brown (OH) 
Broyhill 


Conable 
Corcoran 


Coyne, William 


Dougherty 
Dreier 


Shannon 
Sharp 
Shumway 


NOES—122 


Dunn 
Emerson 
Evans (IA) 
Pindley 
Flippo 
Forsythe 
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Schroeder 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Shamansky 


Zeferetti 


McGrath 
Michel 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Morrison 
Murtha 
Myers 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Parris 


Pashayan 
Patterson 
Petri 
Price 


Hammerschmidt Ritter 


Hansen (ID) 
Hansen (UT) 
Hendon 
Hiler 

Holt 

Hunter 
Hyde 
Jeffries 
Kemp 
Lagomarsino 
LeBoutillier 
Lee 

Lent 

Lewis 

Lott 

Luken 
Lungren 
Madigan 
Marriott 
Martin (NC) 
Mavroules 
McCollum 
McDade 
McDonald 


Roberts (KS) 
Robinson 
Roukema 
Rousselot 
Sawyer 
Schulze 
Shaw 
Siljander 
Smith (AL) 
Smith (IA) 
Smith (OR) 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stratton 
Stump 
Taylor 
Thomas 
Weber (MN) 
Whitehurst 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Winn 
Wortley 


NOT VOTING—76 


Hance 
Hartnett 
Hillis 


Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Johnston 
Jones (OK) 


Richmond 


Vander Jagt 
Weber (OH) 
Whitley 
Wilson 
Wright 
Wyden 
Wylie 
Yatron 
Young (FL) 
Zablocki 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Hollenbeck for, with Mr. Nelligan 
against. 

Mr. Paul for, with Mr. Quillen against. 

Mr. Porter for, with Mr. Trible against. 

Mr. Roberts of South Dakota for, with 
Mr. Vander Jagt against. 

Mr. Rudd for, with Mr. Hartnett against. 

Mr. Skeen for, with Mr. Derwinski 
against. 

Mr. Wylie for, with Mr. Kramer against. 


Messrs. DANNEMEYER, SMITH of 
Oregon, HUNTER, SILJANDER, 
DANIEL B. CRANE, COLEMAN, 
ROUSSELOT, KEMP, and FOUN- 
TAIN changed their votes from “aye” 
to “no.” 

Messrs. FRANK, MOFFETT, BAR- 
NARD, and DOWNEY, Ms. OAKAR, 
Mr. JAMES K. COYNE, Mrs. FEN- 
WICK, Mr. GILMAN, and Mr. LONG 
of Maryland changed their votes from 
“no” to “aye.” 

So the amendment offered as a sub- 
stitute for the committee amendment 
was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment, as amend- 
ed. 

The committee amendment, as 
amended, was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MRS. SCHROEDER 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mrs. SCHROEDER: 
Page 16, line 4, insert “(a)” after “Sec. 210.“ 
Page 16, after line 23, add the following: 

(bX1) No funds appropriated pursuant to 
an authorization of appropriations con- 
tained in this Act may be obligated or ex- 
pended for the purpose of contracting for, 
or of fulfilling obligations under any previ- 
ously existing contract for, the performance 
of security and protective functions at the 
Los Alamos National Laboratory. 

(2) Nothing in paragraph (1) shall prevent 
the Secretary of Energy from obligating or 
expending funds for the purpose of termi- 
nating, as rapidly as possible after the date 
of the enactment of this Act, any existing 
contract for the performance of security 
and protective functions at the Los Alamos 
National Laboratory. 

(3) Notwithstanding the provisions of the 
Office of Management and Budget Circular 
A-76, Policies for Acquiring Commercial or 
Industrial Products and Services Needed by 
the Government”, the security and protec- 
tive functions at the Los Alamos National 
Laboratory shall be performed by Govern- 
ment personnel and shall not be subject to 
performance by contract. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER (during the 
reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendment be 
considered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York, to whom I 
have shown the amendment. 

Mr. STRATTON. I thank the gentle- 
woman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, we on this side have 
had an opportunity to review the 
amendment offered by the gentlewom- 
an from Colorado. We have no objec- 
tion to the amendment and we are 
prepared to accept it. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. I thank the 
gentleman from New York for his 
comments. 

Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Maryland. 

Mrs. HOLT. I thank the gentlewom- 
an for yielding, and I want to com- 
mend the gentlewoman for offering 
this amendment. 

This was a subject of hearings in Los 
Alamos. I think it is absolutely essen- 
tial that we have Federal guards at 
this facility, so I am very pleased to 
say that I accept the amendment. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. I thank the 
gentlewoman. 

Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. I yield to the 
gentleman from New Mexico. 

Mr. LUJAN. I thank the gentlewom- 
an for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, the entire congres- 
sional delegation from New Mexico is 
concerned because we are proud of our 
laboratories and would certainly not 
want to see anything happen here. 

There are a number of issues that I 
wish to address this morning: 

First and foremost, it is my feeling 
that under a contract arrangement, se- 
curity would suffer. For example, the 
ground force today cannot go on 
strike, a contract guard force can. 

As a matter of fact, the Los Alamos 
guard force has been used as a backup 
when strikes have occurred in Las 
Vegas. It is essential that we keep such 
a force in Los Alamos to fill in in sensi- 
tive areas during strikes. 

Where does this stop? The next 
thing we hear is a contract fire depart- 
ment. 

The guard force is composed 100 per- 
cent of veterans. There is no veteran’s 
preference requirements in the con- 
tract. 

Cost: The claim is made that the 
cost under a contract arrangement will 
be less. While money is important, se- 
curity is paramount. But, what I 
cannot understand is if the contractor 
can save $3 million why the Depart- 
ment of Energy cannot do the same 
through better management. 

The figures are suspect. For exam- 
ple: $1 million per year is now allo- 
cated to overhead and $264,000 for 
general administrative expense under 
a Government operation, but only 
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$176,000 for contract administration 
and $13,000 for general and adminis- 
trative expense under contract. Can a 
cost-plus contract really be cheaper? 

What about the employees? What 
happens to those that have paid in 
several years to a retirement plan? 

Let me point out that there are 
about 150 positions. The need is for 
250. If the 250 are hired under con- 
tract, what happens to the 150 posi- 
tions now authorized? I suspect that 
they will be distributed throughout 
DOE to be used in other areas. 

There is no question that there is a 
need to beef up security in Los Alamos 
but the solution is to authorize an ad- 
ditional 100 slots in the guard force. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, since the Members 
know what the amendment is all 
about, I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Colorado (Mrs. ScHROE- 
DER). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HERTEL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 
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Mr. Chairman, I rise to address the 
bill as amended at this point. I think 
we have an inconsistency in the bill at 
this time. The Hightower amendment 
to the committee amendment now 
states in the bill that aside from one 
project in Texas, all other defense 
facilities in the DOE wil! be exempted 
from the National Environmental Pro- 
tection Act, unless there is a latter 
statute or another statute on the 
books that specifically says they shall 
come under NEPA. I do not think that 
is the intent of this body. I opposed 
that amendment in the committee for 
this very reason. I do not think that 
any of us in our States or districts 
wants to automatically say that De- 
partment of Energy defense facilities 
will be exempted from NEPA. So, I op- 
posed that amendment. 

I think the Hightower amendment 
shows the great inconsistency in the 
fact that that can happen to any one 
of us in our districts or in our States, 
too, to be in that very same problem of 
saying they are exempted from NEPA. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. STRATTON. I certainly would 
not quarrel with the gentleman’s point 
of view, but I think the record ought 
to be absolutely clear that there is 
nothing in the amendment which the 
House has adopted which exempts 
anybody from NEPA. It simply says 
that none of the funds in the act shall 
be expended for environmental impact 
statements of defense facilities that 
are not required by statute. 
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Mr. HERTEL. I thank the gentle- 
man for the clarification and I agree. 
But then how could things proceed 
with NEPA if those facilities cannot 
be defended with funds either in this 
act in that way? What then is the pur- 
pose of the committee amendment? 

Mr. STRATTON. The only thing 
that NEPA covers are those things 
that are required by the statute. 

Mr. HERTEL. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
luctantly arise at this late hour, but I 
felt I did have to be consistent. I did 
feel there was some misunderstanding 
amongst the Members of the House. 

Mr. LEVITAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. LEVITAS. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I would like to ask the gentleman 
this question: It is my understanding 
that the amendment has the effect 
that the gentleman has indicated, but 
that in terms of environmental con- 
cerns it was an improvement over the 
language that was in the committee 
bill as reported to the House. 

Would the gentleman care to com- 
ment on that? 

Mr. HERTEL. I would disagree. I 
think clearly the aim is to get away 
from NEPA. That was the aim of the 
committee amendment. I think the 
Hightower substitute shows the need 
in fact not to have this committee 
amendment. 

Mr. LEVITAS. If the gentleman 
would yield further, did the committee 
position in the bill as reported, did it 
require environmental impact state- 
ments for these same projects? 

Mr. HERTEL. There is a question as 
counsel to the committee points out, 
as to whether something is a major 
change in an existing facility and 
therefore whether NEPA should be 
brought in or not. That might be al- 
luded to in the amendment where it 
talks about referring to other statutes 
at the end of the substitute amend- 
ment as it is before the House now. 

My point is that as I read the com- 
mittee amendment as substituted and 
as previous to the discussion, it says 
that NEPA will not operate when 
there is a defense facility under DOE. 

Mr. LEVITAS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, it seems to me that 
whatever the merits or demerits, that 
the Hightower amendment may be 
less damaging than the committee 
position. 

I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HERTEL. The Hightower 
amendment I think just clearly shows 
the problem with the committee 
amendment itself because what it does 
is allow the gentleman from Texas to 
exempt one facility from the damage 
that we do to NEPA and the law. 

Mr. ROEMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HERTEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. ROEMER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

The gentleman agrees then that the 
Hightower amendment does less than 
the damage committed by the commit- 
tee in the original amendment; is that 
not true? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
HERTEL) has expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. HERTEL 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. HERTEL. Very briefly, what it 
does is just say the plant from Texas 
is exempted, only that plant. So it 
only improves it for that gentleman’s 
district, yes. But it points out that 
some of us might have that problem in 
the future just as the gentleman 
brought it to the floor in substituting 
the committee’s amendment. I think 
my point is clear. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendments to the bill? 

If not, under the rule, the Commit- 
tee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, 
and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. RAHALL, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under consid- 
eration the bill (H.R. 3413) to author- 
ize appropriations for the Department 
of Energy for national security pro- 


grams for fiscal year 1982, and for 


other purposes, pursuant to House 
Resolution 155, he reported the bill 
back to the House with sundry amend- 
ments adopted by the Committee of 
the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Mr. Speak- 
er, I was on my feet asking for the 
yeas and nays. 

Mr. SPEAKER. The request comes 
too late. The motion to reconsider has 
been laid on the table. 
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AUTHORIZING CLERK TO MAKE 
CHANGES IN SECTION NUM- 
BERS, CROSS-REFERENCES, 
PUNCTUATION, AND OTHER 
TECHNICAL CORRECTIONS IN 
ENGROSSMENT OF H.R. 3413 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Clerk, in 
the engrossment of the bill, H.R. 3413, 
be authorized and directed to make 
such changes in section numbers, cross 
references, punctuation, and other 
technical corrections as may be re- 
quired. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks and to 
include extraneous matter on the bill, 
H.R. 3413, just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlemen from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr. LOTT asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
this 1 minute for the purpose of in- 
quiring as to the legislative schedule 
for next week. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOTT. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority whip, the gentleman 
from Washington (Mr. FOLEY). 

Mr. FOLEY. I thank the distin- 
guished Republican whip. 

Mr. Speaker, the program for next 
week is as follows: 

The House will meet at noon on 
Monday and will consider the Consent 
Calendar. There are no suspensions. 

The House will then consider H.R. 
2614, the Department of Defense Sup- 
plemental Authorization Act of 1981, 
an open rule, with 1 hour of general 
debate. The rule has been adopted, 
but we will consider the bill for gener- 
al debate only. It is not anticipated 
that there will be any votes on 
Monday next. 

Tuesday, the House will meet at 
noon and we will have the call of the 
Private Calendar. 

Again there will be no suspensions. 

The House will take up H.R. 3480, 
the Legal Services Corporation Act. 
The rule was adopted today. It is a 1- 
hour rule. It is subject to amendments 
printed in the Recorp 48 hours in ad- 
vance. 

Wednesday and the balance of the 
week, the House will continue consid- 
eration of H.R. 3480, the Legal Serv- 
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ices Corporation Act, and will com- 
plete consideration, and also consider 
H.R. 2614, the Department of Defense 
Supplemental Appropriations Act, on 
which we adopted the rule today. We 
would then consider H.R. 3238, the 
Public Broadcasting Act amendments, 
under an open rule, with 1 hour of 
debate. 

I would like to advise, Mr. Speaker, 
all Members, that there is a possibility 
of a Friday session next week. We 
intend to complete the business sched- 
uled for Wednesday and the balance 
of the week and that may well involve 
a Friday session. So Members should 
be put on notice that at this time 
there is a possibility of a Friday ses- 
sion next week. 

Mr. LOTT. I would like to ask a 
series of questions, if I could. First of 
all, I would like to again inquire— 
there will be no business tomorrow? 

Mr. FOLEY. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. When the House adjourns to- 
night, it will be my purpose to ask 
unanimous consent to adjourn until 
Monday next. 

Mr. LOTT. And no 
Monday? 

Mr. FOLEY. There are no votes 
planned on Monday because the 
House will only be taking up general 
debate. Obviously all Members are ad- 
vised that procedural votes could 
occur. It is the hope on both sides that 
they do not, but it is always possible. 

Mr. LOTT. I note on here that there 
are no anticipated suspensions either 
on Monday or Tuesday, however some- 
times suspensions do have a way of ap- 
pearing on the schedule on short 
notice. Do we have any feel about sus- 
pensions? 

Mr. FOLEY. At the present time we 
do not have any plans to bring matters 
before the House on suspension, It is 
certainly always a possibility. 

Mr. LOTT. Now on Tuesday I take it 
that the amendments would be in 
order and we probably will have votes 
on Tuesday on amendments to the 
Legal Services Corporation; is that 
correct? 

Mr. FOLEY. It is anticipated that 
we will have amendments considered 
on Tuesday, that is correct. 

Mr. LOTT. As I look at the schedule 
here for Wednesday and the balance 
of the week, I see only three bills. It is 
possible, I presume, that we could 
finish that on Thursday and if we do 
finish it on Thursday, then we might 
not have a session on Friday; is that 
correct? Although there is a possibil- 
ity. 

Mr. FOLEY. If the gentleman will 
yield further, if we complete the busi- 
ness which I have announced for 
Wednesday and the balance of the 
week by Thursday afternoon, it would 
not be the plan to meet on Friday, but 
it depends on how expeditiously the 
House proceeds with the schedule 
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which is announced for Wednesday 
and the balance of the week. 

Mr. LOTT. Just one final question: I 
see that reconciliation is not on the 
schedule for next week. Do we have 
any idea at this point when the recon- 
ciliation matter would be considered 
on the floor? 

Mr. FOLEY. We anticipate it will be 
the following week. 

The SPEAKER. May the Chair re- 
spond to that? The leadership had in- 
tended to bring up the reconciliation 
on Thursday and Friday of next week. 
As the gentleman knows, the docu- 
ment may be quite large, possibly with 
a report of over 4,000 pages. In view of 
the fact that it cannot be printed in 
sufficient time to be available to the 
Committee on Rules, consideration 
will be postponed. The minority may 
well be also offering a document and 
the majority may be offering a docu- 
ment. So after the Rules Committee 
reports a rule, the leadership might 
schedule the bill so that sometime—be 
available for Members to study the 
bill. 

So it is doubtful that the bill can be 
scheduled the week after next. But if 
it is possible, the leadership will do 
that. It will be scheduled as quickly as 
it possibly can. 

Mr. LOTT. I thank the Speaker and 
I yield to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. SOLOMON). 

Mr. SOLOMON. To the Republican 
whip or the majority leader, I would 
like a clarification on the Legal Serv- 
ices Corporation legislation. 

Do I understand we will be allowed 
to file amendments with the desk on 
Monday and that will consititue 48 
hours, being 2 working days, Monday 
and Tuesday? 

Mr. LOTT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington (Mr. Forey) if he 
would care to respond to that. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will 
answer that the bill will be up on 
Tuesday for general debate and for 
amendments. It is not anticipated, in 
view of the interest in the bill, that 
the House will be able to complete the 
bill on that day. 
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So, any amendment that would be 
offered on Tuesday would have to be 
filed today. Any amendment filed on 
Monday could be offered on Wednes- 
day if offered to a portion of the bill 
not yet read. 

The chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee is present. The Chair is sure he 
can answer the question. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Would the distin- 
guished minority whip yield further? 

Mr. LOTT. I would be glad to yield 
to the gentleman further. 

Mr. SOLOMON. If I understood the 
Speaker correctly, he said that we 
have to file amendments today that 
would be allowed on Tuesday on the 
Legal Services Corporation. 
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Mr. LOTT. That is correct. 

Mr. SOLOMON. That is outrageous. 

Mr. LOTT. I might say, of course, he 
did go on to say that if we did not 
complete consideration on Tuesday, 
amendments filed in the Recorp on 
Monday would be in order, but if we 
do finish it on Tuesday the gentleman 
is right, they would have to be in here 
today. That is why I voted against the 
rule, one of the reasons. We do not do 
it ordinarily, but I felt there was a pos- 
sibility that some Members could have 
difficulties as a result of the rule. 

Mr. SOLOMON. For those Members 
that made the mistake of voting for 
that rule, I think they understand 
why most of us voted against that 
rule, for that very reason. 

Mr. LOTT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. FOLEY. I do not have anything 
to add. I think it is only fair to say 
that the rule was adopted by the 
House under considerations which re- 
quired a 48-hour notice, and the gen- 
tleman should not be surprised by 
that. That was in the rule. 

Mr. LOTT. Could we have some as- 
surance, perhaps, that this bill will go 
over until Wednesday? 

Mr. FOLEY. I cannot give the gen- 
tleman assurance that the bill will go 
over until Wednesday. I think it is the 
assumption of almost everybody in the 
House that the bill would require 2 
days. But, I believe the rule requires 
that the bill be read by section, and so 
if there are any amendments to the 
early sections they would probably 
have to be filed tonight. 

Mr. LOTT. Well, it does put a 
burden on the Members. 

Mr. FOLEY. The bill is to be read by 
section, but if there are amendments 
to early sections of the bill, they 
would have to be offered either by 
filing them tonight, if the bill comes 
up as it is planned Tuesday, or by sub- 
stitute proposal at the end of the sec- 
tion. 

Mr. LOTT. Again, I say it does put a 
burden on the Members in that, be- 
cause we are not going to be in session 
on Friday, that they would have to get 
their amendments in now, which could 
preclude some Members from having 
that 1 additional day or the weekend 
to draft amendments. 

I do wish we could get some sort of 
agreement that we would go over until 
Wednesday to give Members that op- 
portunity to at least have Monday to 
file their amendments. 

The SPEAKER. In response to the 
gentleman, the Chair would hope 
there would be no objections to a 
unanimous-consent request to have 
until midnight tomorrow night to file 
the amendments. 

Mr. LOTT. If it would be in order, I 
would like to make that request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 
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Mr. ECKART. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. LOTT. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SOLOMON. If the gentleman 
insists on objecting on that point, I 
just might object to not having a ses- 
sion tomorrow and laying it over until 
Monday. 

Mr. LOTT. I would like to, if I could, 
Mr. Speaker, ask if the chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee would have 
any comment. I would be glad to yield 
to him at this point. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to state that the House has been 
well advised as to what the rule was, 
and the rule has been voted on. It was 
voted on substantially, and I believe 
that we ought to proceed with the 
business as proposed in the rule. 

Mr. LOTT. Well, I am raising this 
question because there is a possibility 
that Members on this side of the aisle 
and on both sides might start object- 
ing on procedural points, and I would 
hope that we would not get into that. 
I think it really has just come to Mem- 
bers’ attention because of the schedule 
being announced that they would be 
precluded from perhaps having 
amendments in order on Wednesday, 
or being able to print them on 
Monday. I am just trying to have some 
way of getting away from those proce- 
dural amendments. 

Mr. RODINO. I merely state, I think 
that the Members want to act respon- 
sibly. I think the Committee on the 
Judiciary, which had a responsibility 
to go before the Rule Committee, dis- 
cussed that rather adequately in the 
rule that was granted, and I do not see 
any need unless the Members want to 
now resort to some unusual procedure, 
and it is permissible, fine with me. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOTT. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I think 
the gentleman from New York indicat- 
ed that he would like to object to the 
unanimous-consent request that we 
adjourn to Monday next. That would 
create a pro forma session tomorrow, 
so if the gentleman would yield to me 
for this purpose, I would make the 
unanimous-consent request at this 
time and the gentleman from New 
York can exercise his privilege of ob- 
jection. 

REQUEST TO ADJOURN TO MONDAY NEXT 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today, it adjourn to 
meet on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. 
object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


Speaker, I 
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Does the gentleman from Washing- 
ton desire to offer a motion? 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I think at 
this time that I would advise the Re- 
publican whip that we would meet to- 
morrow for a pro forma session rather 
than any business schedule, and the 
gentleman can then have until the 
time of the conclusion of the session 
tomorrow to file the necessary amend- 
ments. 

Mr. LOTT. I think that helps our 
problem, and I thank the distin- 
guished majority whip for doing so. 

The SPEAKER. Under the circum- 
stances, the House will meet in pro 
forma session at 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr. LOTT. I thank the Speaker. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS ON 
WEDNESDAY NEXT 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business 
in order under the Calendar Wednes- 
day rule be dispensed with on Wednes- 
day next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 


HOUR OF MEETING ON 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 17, 1981 
Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
House meets on Wednesday, June 17, 


1981, it meet at 12 o’clock noon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 


ADMINISTRATION WITHOUT AN 
ADVOCATE FOR THE ELDERLY 


(Mr. RATCHFORD asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. RATCHFORD. Mr. Speaker, as 
the reconciliation process winds down, 
it now becomes quite clear that the ad- 
ministration-endorsed budget will ne- 
cessitate significant cuts in many pro- 
grams designed to meet the special 
needs of our Nation’s 25 million older 
Americans. Both the administration 
and the Congress have undertaken the 
unenviable task of determining just 
where such cuts must be made, and 
what programmatic changes are neces- 
sary to improve the efficiency of many 
health and human service programs. 
Of course, all this has come much 
easier for an administration not quite 
as sensitive to the special of the elder- 
ly and not quite as committed to re- 
taining the critical “safety net” pro- 
grams that serve them. Despite earlier 
assurances to the contrary, this has 
proven to be an administration bent 
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on deep cuts even into the most essen- 
tial of services to the elderly. I can 
only suspect that this unfortunate 
posture is the result of the fact that 
we have an administration without an 
effective and central advocate for the 
elderly within its ranks. 

Throughout this difficult process, 
the legislative branch has benefited 
from the advocacy role assumed by 
the House Select Committee on Aging 
under its able Chairman CLAUDE 
Pepper of Flordia. It is indeed unfortu- 
nate that the administration has been 
so unwilling to select its new Commis- 
sioner of the Administration on 
Aging—the one individual in the ad- 
ministration charged with oversight of 
key Older American Act programs and 
advocacy for our Nation’s elderly as 
national priorities are established. In 
the House, the select committee has 
served as an effective advocate for a 
burgeoning elderly population by ex- 
tending expert technical assistance 
and advice on the impact of proposed 
cuts and programmatic changes on 
services to the elderly. Importantly, 
the select committee has also urged 
the standing committees of the House 
to exercise restraint in subjecting criti- 
cal aging programs to the budget cut- 
ting ax. 

The Older Americans Act is the only 
categorical, Federal social service pro- 
gram for the elderly. The Administra- 
tion on Aging has experienced great 
difficulty in the past in coordinating 
with other Federal and State agencies 
in managing Older Americans Act pro- 
grams. When the Administration on 
Aging was created in 1965, many 
senior citizens felt that for the first 
time their particular concerns and 
needs would receive special attention 
within the execution branch. Since 
that time, the Commissioner of AOA 
has intentionally been buried in the 
dark recesses of the HHS policymak- 
ing bureaucracy and the Commission- 
er has proven incapable of serving as 
an effective administrator and an ag- 
gressive advocate for the Nation’s el- 
derly. 

At the same time, Older Americans 
Act programs have grown from a $6.5 
million commitment at its inception in 
1965 to a program now approaching 
$100 in Federal funding each year. 
Particularly during this period of pri- 
ority-setting, 25 million Americans 
over the age of 60 cry out for the se- 
lection of a new Commissioner with 
the knowledge, administrative skills, 
compassion, and creativity that such a 
critical national advocacy role re- 
quires. 

Joined by my distinguished col- 
leagues on the Aging Committee, 
Chairman PEPPER and Human Services 
Subcommittee Chairman Brace, I 
today sent an urgent plea to the Presi- 
dent that he submit the name of his 
AOA Commissioner-designate to the 
Senate for timely approval. To wait 
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even longer in filling this key position 
would be to heighten further the anxi- 
ety that many elderly now fill. With- 
out a new Commissioner, the Adminis- 
tration acts in a vacuum as major pro- 
gram changes are debated and advice 
in a number of policy areas, such as 
the future of the social security 
system, is required. 


CONGRESSMAN OBERSTAR IN- 
TRODUCES LEGISLATIVE AL- 
TERNATIVE TO ELIMINATE 
LOCAL SERVICE AIR CARRIER 
SUBSIDIES 


(Mr. OBERSTAR asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Speaker, 
today I am introducing a legislative al- 
ternative to the Reagan administra- 
tion’s proposal to completely eliminate 
section 406 local service carrier subsi- 
dies available under the Airline Dereg- 
ulation Act of 1978. My proposal will 
ease the clearly predictable disruption 
of air service to the 80 to 90 small, 
generally rural communities, which 
will be affected by the abrupt termina- 
tion of subsidies. My bill will continue 
the 406 subsidies at a reduced rate 
while providing a much smoother 
transition toward complete airline de- 
regulation than the administration’s 
plan. 

The Public Works and Transporta- 
tion’s Aviation Subcommittee, on 
which I serve, has scheduled hearings 
for June 18 and 25 on this issue. I fully 
expect a thorough and comprehensive 
review of the impact of the President’s 
recommendations during these hear- 
ings. This bill offers a good starting 
point in the development of substitute 
legislation which provides greater as- 
surance of adequate air service to 
smaller communities while achieving 
necessary budgetary savings. 

The Airline Deregulation Act of 1978 
intended to increase marketplace com- 
petition in the passenger airline indus- 
try by gradually removing Federal 
controls over route designation and 
fare rates. The legislation liberalized 
market entry provisions, provided 
greater fare flexibility and instituted a 
phaseout of the activities of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board (CAB). Under the 
act, smaller communities were given 
the guarantee that existing 1977 levels 
of service would continue for a 10-year 
period. 

Today, almost 3 years after enact- 
ment, airline deregulation is playing to 
mixed reviews. In 1978, the traveling 
public saved over $2.5 billion in air 
fares, while the industry realized over 
$1 billion in net profits. However, 
during 1979, earnings of the major do- 
mestic trunk airlines were down sharp- 
ly and the decrease in earnings has 
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continued into 1980 and 1981. The 
overall negative national economic sit- 
uation and the dramatic rise in operat- 
ing costs have contributed to the in- 
dustry’s financial troubles. Air fares, 
initially well below the Consumer 
Price Index during the early months 
of deregulation, have surpassed the in- 
flation rate by a considerable margin. 

Service between the smaller and 
medium sized communities and the 
larger hubs have suffered. Airlines 
have abondoned these communities to 
move to more profitable routes out of 
large metropolitan areas. According to 
the CAB, as of November 1, 1979, 169 
communities had either lost a major 
carrier, or had a termination notice 
pending before the Board. 

Airlines receive Federal subsidies to 
provide air service to certain rural 
communities. There are two types of 
subsidies. The Federal Aviation Act of 
1958 established rates of compensation 
for transportation of mail by aircraft. 
The authority to set the rates was 
given to the CAB under section 406 of 
the act. Payments are currently made 
to airlines for service to about 150 
cities in 36 States. The Deregulation 
Act of 1978 requires 406 subsidy to be 
paid for service comparable to the 
character and quality of service to the 
community in 1977 until the end of 
1985 when the section expires. 

To take the place of section 406, 
Congress created a new section (419) 
which guaranteed at least some air 
service to communities threatened 
with loss of air service. This essential 
air service, generally defined as two 
round trips to the nearest large city in 
commuter type aircraft, is guaranteed 
until October 24, 1988. 

In 1980, approximately $120 million 
in Federal subsidies were paid to com- 
mercial airlines: $110 million under 
section 406 and $10 million under sec- 
tion 419. 

President Reagan has proposed ter- 
mination of payments under section 
406 on September 30, 1981, rather 
than the current statutory deadline of 
January 1, 1986. The administration 
has increased the amount budgeted 
for section 419 service by $22 million 
to help provide hold-in compensation 
until the conversion from 406 to 419 
subsidies. 

The CAB estimates that airlines will 
file notice for suspension of service at 
80 to 90 communities as a result of the 
elimination of 406 subsidies. For 40 to 
50 of these communities, the Board 
predicts 419 subsidies will be paid to a 
replacement carrier. The remainder 35 
to 40 points will be left to free market 
forces, but will probably receive serv- 
ice from commuter airlines not requir- 
ing 419 subsidies. 

The deregulation process, which 
originally began at a gradual pace, will 
become, by virtue of the President’s 
recommendation, a sudden plunge into 
chaos. The communities which are the 
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most adversely affected are the ones 
which are presently hurting under de- 
regulation—the small- and medium- 
sized cities. These communities can 
expect significant reductions in the 
level and quality of air service as a 
result of the President’s recommenda- 
tions. 

The prospect of reduction or total 
loss of air service has a devastating 
impact on any small town or city. 
Finding a replacement carrier can be a 
difficult and time consuming chore. 
Adequate air service is essential to the 
economic development of a communi- 
ty and region. Commuter airlines are 
expected to fill this void, despite the 
industry-wide shortages of aircraft 
and aviation fuel. I have a very real 
concern about the ability of commuter 
aircraft to meet the unique needs of a 
community. The northern mining 
towns in my district depend heavily on 
the freight carrying capability of the 
DC-9. This freight capacity is lost 
with commuter equipment. 

These problems are added to the ex- 
pected administrative backlog at the 
CAB which will cause longer delays 
and expenditures greater than antici- 
pated. In the 2% years since deregula- 
tion, the CAB has processed 419 re- 
placements in 65 cases of which 55 re- 
quired subsidy rates. The elapsed time 
required to process these cases has 
been usually 9 to 15 months. At the 
present time, the CAB has a backlog 
of 44 section 419 cases. By the CAB’s 
own estimates, it will be fiscal year 
1983 before most communities receive 
replacement service, should the Presi- 
dent’s proposal become law. I would 
suggest in light of significant staff cut- 
backs at CAB this process will be de- 
layed even further. In the meantime, 
the affected communities remain 
stranded with carriers which have al- 
ready filed notice to terminate service. 

My legislation makes significant re- 
ductions without the widespread 
havoc caused by total elimination of 
the subsidies. The bill denies any sub- 
sidies to those points enplaning more 
than 100 passengers daily, a level that 
will not cause extensive withdrawal of 
service should be subsidy be eliminat- 
ed. This would be a savings of approxi- 
mately $40 million. It prohibits the ad- 
dition of any new points or the resto- 
ration of any points to the program, 
once they have been removed. Second- 
ly, the subsidy would be partially 
offset by the profits a carrier earned 
at its nonsubsidized points, based on 
the formula previously used by the 
CAB but prohibited by the 1978 legis- 
lation. The level of compensation will 
be determined by the rate in effect as 
of December 31, 1980. This would roll- 
back the amount of subsidies by an ad- 
ditional $10 million. Finally, the start- 
ing date for involuntary replacement 
of section 406 carriers by more effi- 
cient section 419 carriers offering 
better service would be advanced from 
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January 1, 1983, to the effective date 
of the legislation. 

I believe my proposal to be a reason- 
able approach to the quality of air 
service while reducing spending. It will 
allow adequate air service to continue 
at a subsidized rate in communities 
which have the greatest potential for 
eventually becoming self-sufficient. 
This legislation is necessary from the 
standpoint of both sound transporta- 
tion policy and responsible economic 
development policy. 


A section-by-section analysis of my 
bill follows: 


SEcTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF THE 
AIRLINE SUBSIDY REDUCTION BILL 


Section I—‘‘Airline Subsidy Reduction Act 
of 1981.” 

Section II—A. Eligibility for Subsidy 

(1) cuts subsidies off to carriers for any 
on enplaning more than 100 passengers 

y 

(2) allows for orderly transfer of Alaskan 

carriers from 406 subsidies to 419 subsidies 


TOTAL SAVINGS ESTIMATED AT $40 MILLION 


B. Determination of Rate of Compensa- 
tion 

(1) sets ceiling rate at that in effect as of 
December 31, 1980 

(2) subsequent rates shall take into ac- 
count all other revenues from nonsubsidized 
points of the carrier 


TOTAL SAVINGS ESTIMATED AT $10 MILLION 


Section III-Amends Section 419 of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to advance the 
date for the start of involuntary “bumping” 
of Section 406 carriers by 419 carriers from 
January 1, 1983 to the date of enactment of 
this bill. 

Section IV—Exempts the carriers from 
the revenue offset provision stipulated in 
Section II during the period a carrier is for- 
ceably held-in a point beyond the expiration 
of the 90 day suspension notice. 

Section V—Directs the Secretary of Trans- 
portation to submit a report and/or recom- 
mendations to Congress with respect to sub- 
sidies disproportionate to carrier revenues 
for any point. 

Section VI—The effective date of the Act 
shall be on the first day of the first month 
beginning more than 10 days after enact- 
ment. 


KEY REDUCTIONS MADE BY THE BILL 


1. Cuts off subsidies to all those points en- 
planing more than 100 passengers daily. 

2. Prohibits addition of any new points or 
the restoration of any points to the pro- 
gram, once they have been removed. 

3. Rolls back the ceiling on the rate of 
compensation to that in effect as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1980. 

4. Institutes a profit offset provisions into 
the subsidy rate computation. 

5. Permits the immediate bumping of a 
406 carrier by a carrier which can provide 
an improvement in service at no subsidy or 
at a lesser subsidy under 419. 


A estimates that this is the level that elimi- 
nation of 406 will not cause extensive withdrawal of 
service, 
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FAMILY ENTERPRISE ESTATE 
AND GIFT TAX EQUITY AND 
REDUCTION ACT 


(Mr. BAFALIS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. BAFALIS. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league from Texas, Mr. PICKLE and I— 
joined by a majority of the member- 
ship of the House Ways and Means 
Committee—are today introducing a 
bipartisan bill to protect family enter- 
prises, be they businesses, farms, or 
ranches, from the destructive effects 
of our current, confiscatory estate tax 
policy. 

This package—which has the sup- 
port of a myriad of national organiza- 
tions representing agriculture small 
business, the construction industry, 
and the financial industry—is designed 
to allow family enterprises to pass 
from one generation to another intact. 

As the Members of this body know 
all too well, our current estate and gift 
tax laws actually promote the dissolu- 
tion of family enterprises. Farms and 
ranches end up being sold to develop- 
ers, small businesses are sold to con- 
glomerates, and sons and daughters 
are kept from benefiting from their 
parents’ lifetime of labor—all because 
our current tax laws force so many en- 
terprises onto the selling block. 

For that reason, Mr. PICKLE and I 
and a majority of the Ways and Means 
Committee and other Members are 
today introducing the Family Enter- 
prise Estate and Gift Tax Equity and 
Reduction Act. 

A key proposal in this legislation is a 
provision providing for a 50-percent re- 
duction in valuation for small busi- 
nesses to protect the heirs from 
having to sell out in order to satisfy 
the estate tax. In addition, this pro- 
posal protects the family farm and 
ranch by modifying and expanding the 
special valuation, increases the unified 
credit, and provides an unlimited mari- 
tal deduction. 

A short summary of the Family En- 
terprise Estate and Gift Tax Equity 
and Reduction Act follows: 

SUMMARY OF FAMILY ENTERPRISE—ESTATE 

AND Girt Tax EQUITY AND REDUCTION ACT 

The Family Enterprise Estate and Gift 
Tax Equity and Reduction Act would make 
significant changes in the estate and gift 
tax rules. In general, these changes would 
reduce the Federal estate and gift tax bur- 
dens and would make it much easier for a 
farm or small business to be transferred 
from the owner to other members of his 
family. 

REDUCES RATES 

The bill would make substantial reduc- 
tions in the estate and gift tax rates effec- 
tive this year. These rates currently range 
from 18 percent to 70 percent. Under the 
bill, the rates would range from 8 percent to 
50 percent. 
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INCREASES CREDIT TO RESULT IN $600,000 
EXEMPTION 

The bill also increases the unified credit 
against estate and gift taxes from $47,000 to 
$103,500 over a four-year period beginning 
in 1982. This means that an estate would 
incur no estate tax liability if the taxable 
state (including prior taxable gifts) was no 
more than $300,000 in 1982, $400,000 in 
1983, $500,000 in 1984, and $600,000 in 1985 
and thereafter. 

PROVIDES UNLIMITED MARITAL DEDUCTION 

Under the bill, all of the present dollar 
and percentage limitations on the gift tax 
and estate tax marital deductions would be 
repealed, and the marital deduction would 
be allowed on an elective basis for certain 
gifts or bequests of a life estate or other ter- 
minable interest (but, in such cases, the 
property would be included in the surviving 
spouse’s estate). 

INCREASES ANNUAL GIFT TAX EXCLUSION TO 

$10,000 

Under the bill, the annual $3,000 per 
donee gift tax exclusion is increased to 
$10,000. 
MODIFIES AND EXPANDS SPECIAL VALUATION FOR 

FARMS AND RANCHES 

The bill would make a number of changes 
in the provisions allowing special use valua- 
tion of real property used in farming or 
other closely held businesses. Among the 
most significant of these changes are the 
repeal of the $500,000 limitation on the re- 
duction in value due to special use valua- 
tion, expansion of the provision to cover 
woodlands, and revisions in the rules for val- 
uing eligible property. The bill also would 
revise a number of statutory provisions and 
administrative interpretations which have 
resulted in the unavailability of special use 
valuation in a number of situations. 
PROVIDES 50 PERCENT REDUCTION IN VALUE FOR 

SMALL BUSINESSES 

The bill would add to the tax law a new 
special valuation provision for interests in 
closely held businesses. Under this new pro- 
vision, the executor of an estate could elect 
to value an interest in a closely held busi- 
ness at 50 percent of its fair market value 
(determined without regard to this provi- 
sion). If the decedent’s heirs dispose of their 
interests in the business or it is merged into 
a publicly held company within 10 years 
after the decedent’s death, the benefits of 
this special valuation would be recaptured. 
This provision would not be available to an 
estate if real property used in the business 
is valued under the provisions allowing spe- 
cial use valuation of real property used in 
farming or other closely held businesses. 
LIBERALIZES EXTENDED PAYMENT AND STOCK RE- 

DEMPTION PROVISIONS FOR CLOSELY HELD 

BUSINESSES 

The tax law currently contains provisions 
allowing an extended period of time to pay 
estate taxes and favorable income tax treat- 
ment of stock redemptions to pay estate 
taxes where a large portion of the estate 
consists of an interest in a closely held busi- 
ness. The bill would coordinate, liberalize 
and simplify these provisions. It would also 
make it easier for control of a closely held 
business to be transferred from one genera- 
tion to another by liberalizing the rules gov- 
erning when the proceeds of stock redemp- 
tions are entitled to capital gains treatment 
(rather than dividend treatment) and by al- 
lowing a closely held corporation to accumu- 
late funds during the lifetime of a share- 
holder (without application of the accumu- 
lated earnings tax) for the purpose of re- 
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deeming stock from the shareholder’s estate 
(rather then being forced to accumulate 
funds only after the shareholder’s death). 
MAKES OTHER SIMPLIFYING CHANGES 

The bill would make several other 
changes to simplify the administration of 
the estate and gift tax laws and provide 
more certainty for taxpayers. For example, 
gifts made within three years of death are 
valued as of the date of the gift for estate 
tax purposes rather than as of the date of 
the decedent’s death. Also, gifts made 
within three years of death which were not 
taxable when made by reason of the annual 
per donee exclusion and the rule allowing 
one half of the gift to be treated as made by 
the donor’s spouse would not be included in 
the decedent’s estate. Another provision 
would allow the value of a gift to be deter- 
mined (even though it would not nomally be 
taxable by reason of the unified credit) by 
allowing the taxpayer to forgo the immedi- 
ate use of the unified credit and pay gift 
taxes. (This rule would assure that a re- 
evaluation of the gift after the donor's 
death could not affect the estate tax liabili- 
ty of his estate.) Finally, the bill would rec- 
ognize the effectiveness of a disclaimer 
which meets the standards of the tax law 
even if State law does not treat it as a dis- 
claimer. 


FORMER PRESIDENT CARTER’S 
REQUEST FOR MILITARY EX- 
CHANGE AND COMMISSARY 
PRIVILEGES AN AFFRONT TO 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


(Mr. KRAMER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 


Mr. KRAMER. Mr. Speaker, this 
week’s copy of Navy Times contains an 
interesting article. It seems that 
former President Jimmy Carter has 
asked for permission to shop at mili- 
tary exchanges and commissaries, pre- 
sumably so he can use the facilities at 
Fort Benning, Ga. This request is an 
affront to every American taxpayer 
and I would urge the Pentagon to 
deny it without delay. Not only did 
Mr. Carter leave us a legacy of double- 
digit inflation and the highest taxes in 
American history, now he appears to 
be saying he cannot get along on the 
$69,630 a year he draws in retirement 
pay while he writes his memoirs. 

And this is only the beginning. As a 
former Chief Executive, he also re- 
ceives $150,000 a year for staff sala- 
ries, $35,000 a year in travel allow- 
ances, and the Government picks up 
the tab for his office equipment, rent, 
utilities, supplies, printing costs, and 
telephone bills. I ask you, “Is it too 
much to ask that he should have to 
pay what everyone else does for gro- 
ceries or a pair of shoes?” At a time 
when we are asking Americans from 
all walks of life to make sacrifices, this 
request is ludicrous on the surface. 
During his 4 years in the White 
House, I often felt Mr. Carter was out 
of touch with reality. I see that things 
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have not changed now that he is out 
of office. 
{From the Navy Times, June 13, 1981] 


CARTER SEEKING PERMISSION To USE STORES, 
EXCHANGES 


(By Tom Philpott) 


WASHINGTON.—Former President Jimmy 
Carter has asked the Reagan administration 
for permission to shop at military ex- 
changes and commissaries, Navy Times has 
learned. 

Phillip J. Wise, Carter's staff director in 
Plains, Ga., confirmed that an inquiry has 
been made at the former President’s request 
to see if he would be eligible for the dis- 
count shopping based on his seven years in 
the Navy and his four-year tour as Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

Pentagon sources said Carter’s request is 
under consideration by the Defense Depart- 
ment General Counsel but is expected to be 
denied. 

Carter, now retired from public office and 
working on his memoirs in Plains, was grad- 
uated from Annapolis in 1946 and served on 
active duty until 1953. As a former chief Ex- 
ecutive he draws $69,630 in retirement plus 
$150,000 a year for staff salaries. He’s also 
provided $35,000 a year in travel allowances 
and the government pays for his office 
equipment, rent, utilities, supplies, printing 
costs and telephone bills. 

Nothing in the law, however, entitles a 
former President to exchange and commis- 
sary privileges on military installations, 
Pentagon sources said. Title 10 of the U.S. 
Code says the services can sell food and 
other stores to certain “civilian officers and 
employees of the United States” when they 
live near a military installation outside the 
United States or on a military installation in 
the United States. 

Carter made few public comments on the 
military commissaries and exchanges during 
his presidency. On a talk show in Los Ange- 
les in May 1977, however, he said “it’s not 
unreasonable for the taxpayers to demand 
that the military at least pay enough for 
goods they buy to cover operating ex- 
penses.” 

Wise said if Carter was granted shopping 
privileges he probably would use the facili- 
ties at Fort Benning, located about 40 miles 
away. 


LEGAL SERVICES CORPORATION 
SHOULD NOT BE REFUNDED 


(Mr. SENSENBRENNER asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Speak- 
er, next week the House will consider 
H.R. 3480, a bill to reauthorize the 
Legal Services Corporation. The 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America has taken the posi- 
tion in opposition to this legislation. 
In a letter to me from Hilton Davis, 
vice president for legislative and politi- 
cal affairs of the U.S. chamber, he 
states: 

The Legal Services Corporation was in- 
tended to help the poor when they unavoi- 
dably become entangled in our complex 
legal system, but, too often, legal aid law- 


yers are using poor people as guinea pigs in 
an effort to bring about fanciful views of 
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social justice and undertake illegal lobbying 
efforts. 


I hope the House will join with the 
chamber of commerce, the administra- 
and myself in rejecting H.R. 


tion, 

3480. 
I insert Mr. Davis’ 

Rxcon at this point: 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., June 9, 1981. 
Hon. James J. SENSENBRENNER, JT., 
House of Representatives, Cannon House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SENSENBRENNER: I want to take 
this opportunity to confirm the U.S. Cham- 
ber’s complete support for President Rea- 
gan’s Economic Recovery Program and, in 
particular, the effort to stop reauthoriza- 
tion of the Legal Services Corporation. The 
record of the Corporation justifies its elimi- 
nation; however, the states and localities 
should be allowed the option of providing 
legal services as part of a comprehensive 
social services strategy under the block 
grant approach proposed by the President. 

The Legal Services Corporation is a clear 
example of a well-intentioned concept run 
amok. Time after time, the Corporation has 
wasted its resources on ideologically moti- 
vated class action suits, and failed to assist 
citizens and business people in resolving 
their immediate problems. For example, the 
Corporation-funded group, California Rural 
Legal Assistance, has sued in the federal 
courts to stop research to improve agricul- 
tural productivity studies because this re- 
search may reduce the need for farm labor. 
This type of suit benefits no one but those 
interested in promoting inefficiency and un- 
necessary increases in food prices. 

The Legal Services Corporation was in- 
tended to help the poor when they unavoi- 
dably become entangled in our complex 
legal system—but too often legal aid lawyers 
are using poor people as guinea pigs in an 
effort to bring about fanciful views of social 
justice and undertake illegal lobbying ef- 
forts. 

On behalf of the 135,000 members of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, I urge you to 
support President Reagan's entire program 
for economic recovery. Adoption of the Ad- 
ministration’s package of spending and tax 
reductions represents a major step in re- 
turning the nation to economic health. As 
proposed by the President, consolidation of 
many of the grants provided to state and 
local government into more efficient and 
flexible block grants will allow for a reduc- 
tion in federal spending, while continuing 
support for services that have high local pri- 
ority. 

Sincerely, 


letter in the 


HILTON Davis. 


ISRAELI STRIKE ON OSIRAK 


(Mr. SCHEUER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
time we stopped talking abut penaliz- 
ing the State of Israel for taking deci- 
sive action to provide for its own de- 
fense against terrorists who operate in 
tiny bands as well as terrorists who 
head governments. It is time we 
stopped hesitating to support our only 
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ally in the Middle East and one of our 
firmest allies anywhere. It is time we 
faced up to the fact that talk is not 
always sufficient to cope with interna- 
tional blackmail. Sometimes it is nec- 
essary to take strong, decisive, and re- 
sponsible action. Israel’s attack on 
that Iraqi reactor was just such an 
action. 

The weapons we provide to Israel 
are, by agreement, to be used only in 
Israel’s self-defense. It is proper, of 
course, for our Government to deter- 
mine whether the Israelis did act in 
self-defense when they bombed the re- 
actor; but how can Sunday’s raid be 
characterized in any other way? 

In 1962, our own President consid- 
ered just such a preemptive strike in 
self-defense to knock out missiles 
being sited in Cuba. The chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, J. William Fulbright, joined with 
other responsible American leaders in 
urging that course of action. In the 
end, a bombing raid was not needed, 
but a blockade of Cuba (an act of war) 
was indeed undertaken, and with the 
same success Israel achieved on 
Sunday. 

Israel is at war with Iraq and has 
been since 1948. Iraq has never agreed 
to an armistice. Iraq has long been one 
of the most reckless and irresponsible 
governments on Earth, training, equip- 
ping, and financing terrorist attacks 
on Israel and supporting international 
terrorism wherever and whenever it 
suits Iraq’s supposed interests. 

Mr. Speaker, Israel faced a simple 
choice: Sit back and wait for Iraq to 
build the bombs to slaughter millions 
of Israeli men, women, and children, 
or eliminate that capability swiftly, 
boldly, and with minimal casualties on 
either side. 

I submit that this was no choice at 
all. I submit that we will make a great 
mistake if we in any way penalize 
Israel for doing a job that had to be 
done—in our interests and in the inter- 
ests of world peace, as well as in Isra- 
el’s own. 

Mr. Speaker, of all of the comments 
that have been made about the Osirak 
strike by the Israelis against that 
threatening nuclear plant in nearby 
Iraq, the most pungent, the most elo- 
quent, and the one with the most pa- 
nache was from yesterday’s editorial 
in the Washington Star. Just in the 
event any of my colleagues have 
missed it, I recommend it for your 
attention. 

I would just quote one paragraph: 


We cannot imagine, whatever the cries of 
outrage, that in Riyadh, in Amman and 
Cairo, in Damascus and the Persian Gulf 
states and in Tehran, there is not a sense of 
relief today. People in authority in the 
Middle East may condemn Israel by day, 
but by night they will all sleep a bit better. 


The entire editorial follows: 
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{From the Washington Star, June 10, 19811 
THE OSIRAK STRIKE 


Time and events will tell, more clearly 
than we can, whether it was wisdom or folly 
for Israel to send its strike force to oblit- 
erate Iraq’s nuclear facility at Osirak, near 
Baghdad. 

There is no shortage of cries that it is 
folly. There is no shortage of sermonizing, 
much of it pertinent, on such appropriately 
civilized themes as the sacredness of nation- 
al boundaries and air space, the iniquity of 
surprise attack, the rude surprising of 
friends and allies—especially the U.S. and 
Anwar Sadat. Unilateral military action is 
rarely without untoward consequences for 
the perpetrator. Iraq is far from Israel, not 
a country that has much bothered Israel 
militarily in recent years; and the sword 
that Israel drew may well be double-edged. 

Certainly it must be said that Mr. Begin's 
timing was awkward, to say the least, on the 
morrow of his first meeting with President 
Sadat in 17 months and while the U.S. is 
trying to use its good offices to settle the 
dispute over Syrian missiles in Lebanon. It 
is tainted with the suspicion of electioneer- 
ing on his own behalf. Be all this as it may, 
there are times in this treacherous and 
tragic world when nations must embrace 
lesser dangers and evils, and risk some 
scorn, to combat ultimate dangers. Israel 
did so in the Entebbe raid. The U.S. did so 
nearly 20 years ago in confronting Nikita 
Khrushchev over his attempt to make a nu- 
clear-missile striking platform of Cuba—a 
confrontation, incidentally, in which air 
strikes were held in readiness if suasion and 
naval blockades failed. Many condemned 
these operations, as propriety demanded, 
but felt safer afterward. 

We have no doubt that the Middle East is 
today a safer place for all nations—not 
merely for Israel—than it was a few days 
ago, before the operation at Osirak. The 
Iraquis were moving steadily toward putting 
into operation, by late summer or early 
autumn, a nuclear facility that could pro- 
duce weapons-grade fuel. And although Iraq 
had hypocritically signed the international 
nuclear non-proliferation agreement, her 
gates were shut until a short time ago 
against international inspection. There is 
almost no doubt on anyone’s part that Iraq 
meant to make atomic weapons. 

There was little pretense to the contrary. 
Only last year, the Iraqi government bra- 
zenly stated that these nuclear possibilities 
were not for Iran to worry about (notwith- 
standing that she was at war with that 
nation) but Israel’s worry entirely. This is 
surely a provocative thing to say in any cir- 
cumstances to anyone, idly or not. And 
given the Israelis’ vocal campaign of many 
months to stop the establishment of a weap- 
ons-grade nuclear facility it was one stroke 
more than could be tolerated. 

Whether the threat was idle boasting, or 
seriously intended, it constitutes the ulti- 
mate terrorism to menace another nation 
with nuclear attack. If there were nothing 
else to be said for Israel's pre-emptive 
attack, it would have to be said that there is 
some value in demonstrating that such 
threats carry a high price. 

Indeed, we cannot imagine, whatever the 
cries of outrage, that in Riyadh, in Amman 
and Cairo, in Damascus and the Persian 
Gulf states and in Tehran, there is not a 
sense of relief today. People in authority in 
the Middle East may condemn Israel by 
day, but by night they will all sleep a bit 
better. It is, of course, equally true that 
their sense of peace would be greater with- 
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out an Israeli nuclear capability in the 
neighborhood. But that is a separate reality. 

Obviously diplomacy, not sudden air 
attack, is the proper way to contain the 
threat of nuclear proliferation. That must 
be the unswerving preference of a world 
that rejects anarchy. It seems to us that our 
friends in France bear a special part of the 
blame. They remained heedless of the 
danger signals over many months. They 
have seemed bent on driving, regardless of 
consequences, the Faustian bargain of deliv- 
ering provocative nuclear goods to Iraq in 
return for life-sustaining oil. 

But when diplomacy fails—and the most 
strenuous and persistent protests by the Is- 
raelis and others had not shaken the fool- 
hardy resolve of the French to barter high 
nuclear technology to an unstable and ag- 
gressive regime, or of that regime to menace 
Israel with it—what is left? Is the nation 
confronted by such a nightmare to sit idly 
by waiting and hoping, like Mr. Micawber, 
that something will turn up? 

Certainly the air strike at Osirak is not a 
thing to be condoned or applauded. But nei- 
ther is it a fit subject for tiresome sermoniz- 
ing in an international community whose 
will to contain nuclear proliferation is para- 
lyzed by fear, palsied by diplomatic minuets, 
and not a little corrupted by the fearful but 
profitable commerce in deadly weapons and 
oil. 


ANNIVERSARY OF GENOCIDE 
DAY 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. DOUGHERTY) is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. Mr. Speaker, I 
have requested today a special order 
to commemorate the anniversary of a 
sad day in the history of the Baltic 
States: June 14, 1941. It was on this 
date, known as Genocide Day, that the 
Soviet Union removed thousands of 
Baltic people from their homes and 
sent them to slave labor camps in 
northern Russia and Siberia. In each 
Baltic State, over 30,000 men, women, 
and children were deported from their 
homelands to the camps. How many of 
these people were ever seen again by 
friends and relatives? Very few, I 
would imagine. 

At the same time, the German Nazis 
were invading the Baltic States and 
put a premature end to the deporta- 
tion plans of the Soviets. So what did 
the Soviets do before they made their 
retreat? They executed more than 
5,000 Lithuanian political prisoners in 
cold blood. The unfortunate Baltic 
people saw control of their countries 
being transferred from the Soviets to 
the Nazis—not an encouraging change. 
Needless to say, the harsh treatment 
under the Nazi regime resulted in the 
death and deportation of more Baltic 
persons, including the majority of the 
region’s Jewish population. 

Three years later, as the Allied 
Forces gained momentum in the war 
against Germany, troops from the 
U.S.S.R. retook the Baltic region and 
retained control of it at the end of 
World War II. Not surprisingly, the 
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nation guilty of genocide on June 14, 
1941, did not grant independence to 
the three deserving states of Lithua- 
nia, Latvia, and Estonia. Instead, the 
states were incorporated into the 
Soviet Union against their will and 
have been under Soviet domination 
since World War II. 

These days it is too easy to dismiss 
past Soviet crimes as typical and then 
accept them as a fact of life. But how 
do we explain this to the Lithuanians, 
Estonians, and Latvians around the 
world, many of them in the United 
States, who have had relatives taken 
away on June 14, 1941, never to be 
seen again? How do we explain to 
them that their whole nation has been 
taken away, and that many other 
people accept it as a fact of life? I 
cannot explain it, nor accept it, Mr. 
Speaker. 

To remember these courageous 
people in the Baltic States, we in Con- 
gress have formed an Ad Hoc Congres- 
sional Committee on the Baltic States 
and Ukraine. My distinguished col- 
league from Massachusetts, Mr. Don- 
NELLY, and myself urge as many Mem- 
bers as possible to join this group to 
concentrate our efforts in helping our 
Baltic friends. The committee will be 
meeting with representatives from sev- 
eral major Baltic groups to establish a 
working relationship with them, and 
to better learn the dominant concerns 
and attitudes of the Baltic people here 
in the United States. 


One such group is the Joint Baltic 
American National Committee, which 
is celebrating its 20th anniversary this 
year. The committee, under the chair- 
manship of Maido Kari, represents the 
Estonian American National Council, 
the American Latvian Association, 
Inc., and the Lithuanian American 
Council, Inc. Surely it must be proud 
of the hard work it has accomplished 
over the years on behalf of Baltic 
Americans. I am very grateful for the 
job they have done because it is 
through their organization and the 
many others in the United States like 
it that attention remains focused on 
the unjustifiable occupation of Latvi- 
an, Estonian, and Lithuanian territory 
by the Soviets. I am sure that there 
will be many more anniversaries for 
the committee in the future. As for 
today, we in Congress, along with the 
hundreds of thousands of Baltic 
Americans in the United States, can 
lament the actions taken by the 
U.S.S.R. on June 14, 1941, and pray 
that such an act of violence may never 
occur against any people again. 


o 1715 


Mr. DONNELLY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. DOUGHERTY. I am pleased to 
yield to my colleague, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 
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Mr. DONNELLY. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank my good friend from Philadel- 
phia, Pa., for yielding, and I would like 
to join him today in commemorating 
the 40th anniversary of the tragic and 
brutal annexation of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia, by the Soviet 
Army. Many thousands of men, 
women, and children weve slain or de- 
ported in that supremely cowardly 
attack. 

Our presence here today means that 
the suffering of those innocent souls 
was not in vain and will not be forgot- 
ten. More than 40 years of Communist 
domination have not extinguished the 
fire of freedom that burns in the 
hearts of the people of the Baltic 
States. That spirit will never die. We 
will work together to keep it alive. 

The criminal annexation of the le- 
gitimate States of Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia has not broken the desire 
for self-determination there. Instead, 
that yearning grows even stronger 
with each passing day, and we must do 
everything we can to keep it alive. 

The Congress of the United States 
has a deep and abiding concern for the 
plight of the brave patriots of the 
Baltic States. The herioc struggle of 
the Polish workers has indeed added 
renewed interest in the fight for free- 
dom within the Iron Curtain. 

We have recently formed an Ad Hoc 
Committee on the Baltic States and 
the Ukraine. We will focus national at- 
tention to, and support for, the quest 
for freedom in these captive nations, 
remembering that their cause is the 
same that ignited our forefathers’ 


revolt against foreign domination. Let 
us together pledge our untiring com- 
mitment to their difficult pursuit of 
liberty. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, let me 
congratulate my dear friend, the gen- 


tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
DoucHERTY), for the untiring work 
that he has done in behalf of the cap- 
tives in the Baltic States and in the 
Ukraine. It is through his outspoken 
efforts that this caucus has been put 
together. I have the pleasure of co- 
chairing it with him, and through our 
determination and the efforts of many 
Members of this body, we will be able 
to keep that flame and spirit of free- 
dom alive in those captive nations so 
that some day those people will have 
the same rights of self-determination 
that we in this Nation have, because 
those are rights that belong to the 
human race and ought not to be and 
cannot be extinguished by any army. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank my colleague, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. DONNELLY), 
for his comments. 

I think it is most appropriate that 
we say to the Soviets, in case they are 
listening, that is has been 40 years and 
the people of the Baltic States have 
not forgotten, and that those of us in 
the Congress who have just organized 
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this committee want the Soviets to un- 
derstand that we are not only not 
going to forget about what happened 
but we are going to try to raise the 
issue on a more constant basis. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I appreciate the gentleman’s 
yielding. 

It is an honor to join my two col- 
leagues and others, particularly these 
two of Irish-American descent, who 
understand something about a long 
struggle for freedom. 

I would like to add a few historical 
facts to the ones the gentleman has al- 
ready given on this 40th anniversary 
of yet another day of genocide. 

On that day in 1920, when Lenin’s 
Soviet Russia—he still had 4 years to 
live—concluded the peace treaties with 
the Baltic States, he renounced, 
through his emissaries, in perpetuity 
all sovereign rights to these three 
states, in spite of the fact—and prob- 
ably because of the fact—that the 
“Latvian Rifles,” as they called them, 
had been his own personal guard when 
he went back into the revolutionary 
city of Petrograd, soon to become Len- 
ingrad. 

In 1939, after 19 glorious years of 
breathing free, the people of the 
Baltic nations were confronted with 
Germany and Russia signing what 
became the Molotov-Ribbentrop 
Treaty. Just to say the names of these 
two people indicates what a strange— 
and yet not so strange—relationship 
that was of two totalitarian powers 
coming together and arbitrarily divid- 
ing into spheres of influence free 
people in that part of the world. 
Russia got Estonia and Latvia, and 
Germany got Lithuania, which was 
then principally a Catholic nation, de- 
veloped with an atheistic Hitler gang, 
just as the others on the side were alco 
developed with atheism and totalitar- 
ianism. 

In 1940 the red army, breaking a 
treaty that was written in deceit 
anyway, occupied all three states, in- 
cluding that area within Germany’s 
sphere of influence, which helped to 
send all the continent of Europe and 
England in a disastrous war which 
took almost 50 million lives. 

Russian domination has never left 
that area since. The mass arrest, de- 
portation, and extermination of Esto- 
nians, Latvians, and Lithuanians, was 
carefully planned and carried out by 
the Soviets, similar to the Katyn 
Forest massacre in Poland. 

In November 1940, the Soviets issued 
an order mandating an accounting of 
all people who were members of anti- 
Soviet political parties and groups, na- 
tionalistic parties and groups, former 
policemen, former army officers, em- 
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ployees of foreign firms, persons 
having contact with people or institu- 
tions abroad, former workers for the 
Red Cross, if you will, former noble- 
men, merchants, bankers, and even 
anyone who employed domestic help 
or hired help in a small store or a cot- 
tage industry shop. 

Then the next year, 1941, an order 
of the People’s Commissar for State 
Security of the Lithuanian SSR, a Red 
Gestapo, if you will, was issued to 
purge that Baltic State of “hostile and 
criminal and socially dangerous ele- 
ments.” 

In June of 1941, an important 
month, as it turns out by the end of 
that month, mass deportations to Si- 
beria and the Arctic began. Between 
June 14 and June 21, 1941, 34,260 Lith- 
uanians alone were deported. And it 
was a cruel fate that those deporta- 
tions were finished on that date, be- 
cause on the very next day, June 22, 
Operation Barbarossa started and the 
Russians were paid in kind for their 
deceit by a sneak attack across the 
borders of Poland by German Panzer 
divisions into Russia. 

They were slow in starting because 
they had to divert to Greece to rescue 
Mussolini, and even though they 
reached Moscow’s outskirts on the day 
of our Pearl Harbor, their advance 
might have been even swifter if it had 
not been for the delay in their Greek 
campaign. 

In 1948-49, one-tenth of Lithuania’s 
population was driven to Siberia for 
resisting forceable collectivism of land. 
Obviously, many of those who were 
deported died, and those who became 
sick or handicapped along the way 
were not aided; they were only left to 
die and torture was not uncommon. 
All the things that this Nation was 
confronted with took place some 11 
months later, and the Bataan Death 
March took place after that. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to ask my colleagues to keep in mind 
that we still recognize to this day, 40 
years after the Soviet Baltic occupa- 
tion, governments in exile for these 
three tragic nations. If anyone in this 
Chamber or the other body or any citi- 
zen has any need to contact one of 
these legations or read this RECORD 
and this comes to their attention, I 
submit for the Recorp their addresses, 
as follows: 

The Latvian Legation, 4325 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20011; 

The Estonian Consul General, 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 
10020; and 

The Lithuanian Legation, 2622 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20009. 

Mr. Speaker, I just want to conclude 
by saying that on a visit to Riga in 
Latvia last year to meet the dissidents 
there, some Christians, some Jews, I 
was invited by the Intourist guides to 
go to the cathedral for a songfest one 
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evening. I went there, and it had been 
a Catholic Church; it was still a conse- 
crated Catholic Church, if you believe 
in the theology of Christendom as I 
do. 

They had all the chairs reversed, 
and instead of facing the altar, we 
were facing a beautiful organ, and all 
the Stations of the Cross were up, the 
vestments were there, and the beauti- 
ful art going back 700 years was there. 

As the Lithuanian choir began to 
sing many hymns in their own lan- 
guage, then there came a moment 
when they sang “All Through the 
Night” in English. Then that was fol- 
lowed by “Silent Night,” and even 
though this was the summertime, I 
felt like it was Christmas and I could 
feel the snow. 

I deliberately turned my chair 
around and faced the altar, and I 
thought to myself, “hope springs eter- 
nal.” They will never, even after a 
thousand years of occupation, take the 
faith out of those great people of Esto- 
nia, Lativia, and Lithuania. 

Mr. Speaker, I was convinced that 
evening in Riga, Latvia, that the 
youngest Member of this House and 
the oldest Member of this House will 
live yet to see these great Baltic na- 
tions free again. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. DOUGHERTY) 
again for the honor of allowing me to 
join in his special order. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to thank my distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Dornan), for his contribution to 
this special order. 

I want to reemphasize what he has 
said so eloquently, and that is despite 
everything the Soviets do, they cannot 
kill the spirit of these people, and they 
cannot destroy the hope of the Ameri- 
cans of Latvian, Lithuanian, Estonian, 
and Ukrainian nationalities in believ- 
ing and working and striving to indeed 
see these nations free one day. 

Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. I yield to my 
good friend and distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank my dear friend, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, very much for 
yielding to me. 

Let me first commend the gentleman 
and congratulate him on his remarks. 
I would like to associate myself with 
those remarks at this time. 

I commend and congratulate also 
the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. DONNELLY) for helping to put to- 
gether this caucus which met at 3 
o’clock this afternoon. 

Just very, very briefly, I am very 
supportive of what the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. DOUGHERTY) 
and his colleagues are trying to do. 
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Let me just simply state that the un- 
yielding spirit of the people of the 
states we are referring to will certainly 
be felt in the caucus that is now being 
put together in the Congress of the 
United States. 

Mr. Speaker, again I thank the gen- 
tleman for this opportunity to join in 
this special order. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. MAvrRouLEs). I am very 
pleased that he will be joining us in an 
active role in the caucus, and I appre- 
ciate his support and participation 
today. 

Mr. ECKART. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. I am happy to 
yield to my friend, the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. ECKART. Mr. Speaker, I too, 
would like to join with the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. DOUGHERTY) 
and associate myself with his remarks 
today. 

I believe the spirit that symbolizes 
the people of Latvia, Estonia, and 
Lithuania is reflected very strongly in 
this country. The effort that the gen- 
tleman and his colleagues have made 
to bring this matter to the floor, fur- 
ther accentuating the need for a con- 
tinuation of the preservation of the 
spirit of freedom that we enjoy and 
want to see our friends, our brothers 
and sisters in the Baltic and Ukrainian 
parts of the world, enjoy, is meritori- 
ous. 

I associate myself with the gentle- 
man’s remarks and congratulate him 
for taking time for this special order. I 
urge all our colleagues in the House to 
once again join in a renewed spirit of 
single-minded purpose, so that once 
and for all we can tell the Soviets that 
we have not forgotten and we know 
that these proud people have not for- 
gotten. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
EcKART) very much for his comments 
and for his participation. 

Mr. Speaker, it is rather ironic that 
the Soviets, even to this day, cannot 
completely control these nations. The 
Soviets to this day still must persecute 
people in order to achieve whatever 
they are trying to achieve in these 
states. 

We had a recent experience—in fact, 
it happened today in my office—where 
people in my district tried to reach 
some refuseniks in the Soviet Union, 
and it was most ironic, after the phone 
call went through, that we were ad- 
vised there were two men who had 
participated in a demonstration in Ki- 
shinev, a very peaceful demonstration, 
against what they considered to be 
unjust Soviet activities and a denial of 
their basic human rights. 
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According to Soviet law, Mr. Speak- 
er, these people could only be held for 
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10 days without being formally 
charged. This incident occurred on 
May 30. As of today, the Soviet Union 
has not charged these two people, nor 
have they released them, nor will they 
admit as to where they are, nor will 
they allow a telephone call to be com- 
pleted to determine the location and 
the well-being of these two refuseniks. 

I think it is a good commentary on 
just how bad the Soviets are, how 
guilt-ridden they are, how impossible 
they are, how they realize that free- 
dom is one of the one ‘thing they do 
not know how to live with and they 
cannot handle, that they would allow 
these things to happen against their 
own citizens and in violation of their 
own laws. 


In discussing today this special order 
with some of my friends who are 
Ukrainian-Americans, they pointed 
out a very interesting thing to me and 
that is that the Soviet Union today 
still says there is such a concept as 
dual citizenship. If you were born in 
the Ukraine and came to the United 
States and married and had a child 
and your child had children and, 
therefore, these were your grandchil- 
dren, according to Soviet law these 
grandchildren born in the United 
States are Soviet citizens, and should 
they choose to travel to Eastern 
Europe they would be subjected to 
being drafted into the Soviet Army 
and, indeed, required to comply with 
Soviet law. 

It is pretty bad off when a nation 
like the Soviet Union has to go to the 
third generation to try to claim people 
as citizens. I think it is rather a very 
honest commentary on the Soviets 
that they simply are a scourge in the 
society of decent men, that they are 
afraid of the truth, that they are 
afraid of an openness in society, that 
they do not want to allow people the 
right to political self-determination. 

We would like to put the Soviets on 
notice that this committee which we 
have created, that those in this Nation 
who are citizens of the United States, 
but whose heritage is in Eastern 
Europe, we would like the Soviets to 
know that we will not forget. The 
issues will not go away. We will not be 
quiet. We will not tolerate this depri- 
vation of basic human dignity and de- 
cency and that we will be back again 
and again and again to raise on the 
floor of the Congress of the United 
States, and hopefully in the minds and 
hearts of the American people, the 
idea that, indeed, there are three na- 
tions in the Baltic area, Latvia, Lith- 
uania, and Estonia, that there is a 
nation called Ukraine, whose people 
do not desire to live under Soviet 
domination, whose people desire to be 
free. We are going to do whatever we 
can to see that the determination and 
the fire and the hope prevails, contin- 
ues, and God willing, succeeds. 
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@ Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, it 
has been 40 years since Soviet troops 
entered the Baltic States of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania. The troops 
moved quickly to establish a Stalinist 
rule of terror, deporting tens of thou- 
sands of Balts to Siberia. At first the 
deportees were the obvious ones to go 
in such situations, the educated, the 
civil servants, and the military person- 
nel. This destruction of three nations’ 
elite is a terrible thing in itself; but to- 
talitarian terror necessarily spares no 
one, and soon every citizen was afraid 
that he or she might arbitrarily be 
chosen for the next train east. This is 
a situation we in the United States 
have never known, and I pray to God 
that we never do. 

All of this—coming as it did in the 
midst of the horror and turmoil of the 
Second World War—was noticed and 
condemned by most of the world and 
then rather quickly forgotten. Quickly 
forgotten; that is, by all except the 
Balts, for the Soviet troops did not 
leave at the end of the war. And they 
have not left in the succeeding dec- 
ades, as the Soviet occupation became 
the Soviet annexation, an artificial ex- 
pansion of borders with no legitimate 
cultural or historical basis. Much has 
happened throughout the world 
during these past four decades, and 
the Soviet invasion has receded fur- 
ther into our memories; but I hope we 
never forget the distinct nationalities 
of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania.e 
@ Mr. RUSSO. Mr. Speaker, we are 
here today to pay tribute to the free- 
dom loving people of the Baltic States 
of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. The 
courage and spirit of these people has 
not only withstood Soviet domination 
in the last 40 years, but has been 
strengthened in the face of it. 

Though this is a tragic observance, 
calling to mind the terrors of war, dis- 
placement, and forced occupation, it 
should kindle in all of us the spirit of 
hope and renewed dedication to the 
struggle for freedom. 

We must not let the past and 
present sufferings of these oppressed 
states recede into the shadows of 
memory. 

The perseverance of these brave 
people serves only to underscore their 
fierce loyalty to and love of their cul- 
ture, faith, and homeland. 

Let our remarks serve as a sign of 
support to the Baltic peoples. Their 
continued resistance and dissent indi- 
cates that they will not be passively 
subdued. 

I am proud to acknowledge today, 
their continuing efforts to rightfully 
determine their own destiny. 

@ Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, time 
and time again I have tried to alert 
this body to the continuing acts of re- 
pression, torture, detention without 
charge and the hideous phenomenon 
of disappearances in many nations 
around the world. These acts of mad- 
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ness seem more and more to have 
become the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. 

This month we commemorate the 
40th anniversary of the “Baltic Holo- 
caust.” It was 1941 when the Soviet 
regime embarked on its first mass de- 
portation of the peoples of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania. This was de- 
signed to Sovietize these three Baltic 
countries. 

Herded like cattle into railroad cars, 
the prisoners were transported to 
slave labor camps in Siberia to disap- 
pear forever in the vast Gulag of the 
Communist regime. Many died from 
the cold and hunger before finishing 
their long journey. More met their 
death due to severe conditions which 
were exemplified by disease, harsh 
treatment and at times summary ex- 
ecutions, 

Those who were the greatest threat 
to the Soviet regime—the educated 
and those in government or military 
service—were the first to be arrested. 
Later, anyone remotely suspected by 
the Soviet authorities became victims 
of the repression. 

In 1941, over 100,000 of the Baltic 
people were displaced. By 1949, over 
850,000 people had been deported to 
Siberia, a total which was equivalent 
to 10 percent of the population of the 
Baltic States. 

I applaud the efforts of the Joint 
Baltic American National Committee, 
representing millions of Estonians, 
Latvians, and Lithuanian Americans 
and concur with their statement: 

Today the Soviets continue to repress in- 

digenous national, cultural and religious 
movements, Baltic and others * * * we ask 
America’s leaders to persevere in their ef- 
forts to fight oppression throughout the 
world, and to encourage humane, civilized 
and representative forms of government. 
America has tremendous power to influence 
the countries of the world and their policies. 
In the name of all those who died 40 years 
ago—in an environment which still exists 
today—we ask that this country never 
forget its role as the world leader in the 
cause of freedom. 
@ Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, 41 
years ago on June 14-15, 1940, the 
army of the Soviet Union invaded the 
Baltic countries of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania, and ever since the history 
of that region has been shattered and 
scarred by that terrible experience. 

The Soviets were bent on the sys- 
tematic destruction of these three 
countries and demanded their com- 
plete subservience. In order to insure 
the success of their intentions, the So- 
viets ordered massive deportations and 
executions. 

First, the intellectuals and those 
who were politically inclined were ex- 
ecuted, then efforts were concentrated 
against the peasants and others who 
asked for nothing but to be left alone 
to live in peace. The deportations con- 
tinued from mid-1940 into 1941. By 
June 1941, Soviet designs became quite 
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clear when Estonia, Latvia, and Lith- 
uania were targeted for major depopu- 
lation efforts. 

During the period of June 14 
through 16, 1941, the Russians concen- 
trated and intensified their efforts to 
break the will of the people to resist 
communism. Inhabitants of entire vil- 
lages—including men, women, and 
even little children—were rounded up, 
herded together under miserably over- 
crowded and unsanitary conditions, 
and shipped in railroad boxcars east to 
the Soviet Union. 

The genocidal deportations only 
stopped with the German invasion of 
the three Baltic States in June 1941, 
but in 1944, when the Red Army re- 
gained control, the deportations began 
again and lasted through the rest of 
the decade of the 1940’s. Ethnic Rus- 
sians were resettled in the three Baltic 
States which continues to this day, 
and efforts also continue to destroy 
the languages, literatures, cultures, 
and religions of the people of these 
three helpless nations. 

Excerpts follow from the book enti- 
tled, “The First Guidebook to Prisons 
and Concentration Camps of the 
Soviet Union” on the brute slave state 
being run by the Communists in the 
three Baltic nations: 

ESTONIA 

Our knowledge of this part of the Soviet 
Union is incomplete and imprecise. We 
know of only five camps, two prisons, and 
one psychiatric hospital. 

In Tallinn (republican capital; formerly 
called Reval; pop. 420,000), there is an ordi- 
nary-regime camp (no. ITK-5) for 1,000 to 
1,200 prisoners at Tisleri Street 31-32. Camp 
commander is Major Kitaev. This is a camp 
for ordinary criminals, but there are also 
Estonian and other dissidents here (ask, for 
example, about Viktor Matveyuk, a political 
prisoner) as well as those arrested for their 
belief in God. The prisoners of the camp are 
assigned to work in industrial construction. 

There are two prisons in Tallinn. One is a 
pre-trial detention facility for approximate- 
ly 1,000 inmates; it is known for its brutal 
regimen, its isolation cells (which are pene- 
trated by moisture from the sea), and its 
special cells, in which thugs, incited by the 
K.G.B., beat up political prisoners and ex- 
tract confessions from them. Located in the 
vicinity of Kaubasadam on Suur-Patarei 
Street the prison may be reached by tram 
nos. 1 and 2. 

The other prison is housed in the K.G.B. 
building, formerly the stock exchange, at 
Pagari Street 2 and can hold 500 to 600 in- 
mates. Only political prisoners are incarcer- 
ated here. 

In Tartu (formerly called Dorpat; located 
in the southeast of the republic), there is a 
strict-regime camp for 800 to 900 prisoners 
assigned to the construction of military in- 
stallations. Camp commander is Major Ka- 
pustin. 

South of Tartu, there is a psychiatric hos- 
pital (in fact, a psychiatric prison) in which 
Estonian nationalists involved in the strug- 
gle for the independence of their country 
and against the Soviet occupation of it are 
confined. Konstantin Past, the former presi- 
haa! of independent Estonia, recently died 

ere. 
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In Vasalemma, 50 kilometers southwest of 
Tallinn, there are two camps: an ordinary- 
regime facility in which approximately 
1,500 prisoners produce spare parts in an ex- 
cavator plant; a strict-regime camp for 600 
to 800 prisoners who work in a quarry or in 
a lime pit. Work conditions here are ex- 
tremely severe. 

In Harku, about 30 kilometers southeast 
of Tallinn, 300 to 400 prisoners in a women’s 
camp manufacture and grind buttons. The 
work is very damaging to the lungs. 

On Paldiski Bay, prisoners from a forced- 
labor facility (mentioned on our list of 
death camps) are assigned to clean the ex- 
haust nozzles of atomic submarines at a 
naval base. The work eventually leads to the 
radioactive contamination and death of the 
prisoners. 

At the State University of Tartu, Profes- 
sor Juri Saarma, a K.G.B. expert on the de- 
livery of dissidents to the psychiatric prison, 
has been developing new medications“ 
neuroleptic drugs—that turn his victims 
into indifferent idiots. 

This is how the peaceful and friendly Es- 
tonia would appear to the tourist, if he 
knew what the Soviet state concealed 
behind the mask of its “economic achieve- 
ments”. 


LATVIA 


1. Ventspils.—Men's camp for about 800 
prisoners assigned to construction work; 
transit prison for about 600 inmates. 

2. Dalbuti.— Prison for about 500 inmates. 

3. Jelgava._Two men's camps, each with 
about 1,000 prisoners; prison for 1,000 in- 
mates. 

4. Valmiera.—_Two men's camps (an inten- 
sified-regime and a strict-regime facility), 
each with 1,000 prisoners; prison for 500 to 
600 inmates. 

5. Cesis.—Children’s camp for 1,800 pris- 
oners used for the manufacture of kitchen 
furniture and boxes. 

6. Rezekne.— Men's camp for 1,200 prison- 
ers; prison for 500 inmates. 

7. Daugavpils.—Men’s special-regime camp 
for 800 to 1,000 prisoners; prison no. 24 
(1,000 inmates). 

8. Brasa.—Men's camp no. OTs-78/9 (1,800 
prisoners). 

Those who have seen these camps and 
prisons have prolifically commented on the 
cruelty of the guards and K.G.B. personnel. 
Here is an excerpt of one such testimony. 

Ya. R., who was a prisoner in camp no. 
OTs-78/7 (Riga, Krustpils Street 53), re- 
ports: “Colonel Aleksei Antonov was camp 
commander, though we rarely saw him. He 
ran the camp from his office. His low visibil- 
ity, however, was compensated for every day 
by the cruelty of his assistants. Aleksandr 
Denisov, responsible for maintaining camp 
discipline, was a good example. A sly and 
malicious person, Denisov would order the 
prisoners thrown into the isolation cell for 
the slightest transgression, such as failing 
to remove their caps in his presence or not 
sitting on their own plank-beds in the bar- 
racks. Worst of all was K.G.B. Captain 
Elmar Zaul, head of the operations section 
at the camp. A real Gestapo type, his aim 
was to humiliate people. In his office, he 
had rubber hoses, boxing gloves, and even 
handcuffs attached to electrical wiring. All 
this was mere pretense, but there were 
times when he dropped all pretence to 
frighten those prisoners who refused to col- 
laborate with the K.G.B. by informing on 
their fellow inmates. Those who could not 
be intimidated were thrown into the isola- 
tion cell. Zaul thus often beat the prisoners 
himself; it was not unusual to hear the cries 
of his victims from his office. 
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“One of Captain Zaul’s deputies was 
Alfred Berzins. He was two meters tall, 
drank constantly, beat the prisoners, and 
carried two medals on his chest—‘Outstand- 
ing Worker of the K.G.B,’ and ‘Outstanding 
Worker of the Ministry of Interior’. 

LITHUANIA 

In Lithuania, an independent country 
until its occupation by the Soviet Union in 
1939, the tourist can visit eleven concentra- 
tion camps and seven prisons. There were 
only two prisons in independent Lithuania. 
We have no knowledge of any camps. 

Four prisons and three concentration 
camps—one of them for children—may be 
found in the capital city of Vilnius. In Lu- 
kiskés Prison (in Russian: Lukishk), women 
are confined with their infant children. See 
the special map of Vilnius for details on 
how to find the penal facilities of the city. 

In Panevezys northwest of Vilnius, you 
can visit a large women-and-children’s 
camp. More than 2000 women prisoners 
there work in a sewing factory (army uni- 
forms, tank covers, cartridge pouches). 

If you take the train or drive for 60 kilo- 
meters from Vilnius in the direction of 
Kaunas, you will see provinishki (Lithua- 
nian name: Pravieniskes) on the right-hand 
side. Along the railroad tracks is a zone 
guarded by soldiers and watchtowers, where 
prisoners unload lumber transported here 
for processing at the furniture factory or 
the woodworking plant. These two enor- 
mous and profitable plants are manned by 
prisoners from two large camps located 
about one kilometer from the railroad 
tracks. Some 3000 inmates work themselves 
to exhaustion in the production of uphol- 
stered furniture, elegant yachts, and carved 
hunting rifle butts (see map of these two 
camps). 

On approaching Provinishki, the tourist 
will be able to spot atomic rocket warheads 
above the trees about one kilometer from 
the tracks. The silos were dug by the prison- 
ers. 

In Siauliai, in northern Lithuania, two 
camps, each with more than 1500 prisoners, 
provide labor for construction projects and 
for production in the local industry. More 
than 1000 prisoners in Alytus in southern 
Lithuania are used for the same purposes. 

In Jonava, 30 kilometers from Kaunas, 
more than 5000 prisoners are being used to 
construct a chemical plant. Female prison- 
ers have been assigned to auxiliary tasks in 
a separate zone there. 

As you can see, Lithuania is covered with 
camps and prisons, although there are 
fewer of them here than in Siberia. The 
local population, however, will tell your that 
in almost every Lithuanian family, at least 
one person has served in a Siberian camp, 
participated in the construction of mine 
shafts in Vorkuta and Noril’sk, mined gold 
in Kolyma or coal in Kazakhstan, or sawn 
wood in the taiga forest of Krasnoyarsk or 
Irkutsk. 

Mr. Speaker, 41 years have passed 
since the Baltic States were overrun 
by the Communists. The sad fate and 
memory of these victims are very 
much alive today and it is my privilege 
to join with Americans of Latvian, 
Lithuanian, and Estonian descent in 
the 11th Congressional District of INi- 
nois, which I am honored to represent, 
in the city of Chicago, and all over 
this Nation, in the observance of the 
41st anniversary of Soviet aggression 
against these three small nations. 
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It will also be my privilege to receive 

the Baltic Freedom Award from the 
Joint Baltic American National Com- 
mittee later today, and I shall accept 
this award as a tribute to the blessed 
memory of those who have given their 
lives for religious, cultural, and politi- 
cal freedom in the Baltic nations. The 
legitimate aspirations and the perse- 
verance of the Baltic peoples for 
independence and the right to reside 
again in their historic lands will ulti- 
mately triumph over communism, and 
freedom will someday be restored to 
these nations. 
Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it 
has now been 41 years since the three 
Baltic States of Estonia, Lithuania, 
and Latvia, were seized by the Soviet 
Union. Many Americans have little 
knowledge of the fate of these heroic 
Baltic peoples. However, this forcible 
occupation and incorporation of hun- 
dreds of thousands of Lithuanians, 
Latvians, and Estonians to Siberian 
concentration camps remains a con- 
stant reminder of the true attitude of 
the Soviet Union toward basic human 
rights. 

Before the conquest of these three 
nations, there was a short yet progres- 
sive period of free government in 
these lands. After World War I, 
Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia all de- 
clared their independence and enjoyed 
democratic governments until 1939. 
With the advent of the Second World 
War, Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
lost their freedom when they were, in 
accordance with a Nazi-Soviet pact, al- 
located to the U.S.S.R. 

Toward the end of World War II, 
when Soviet troops reoccupied the 
Baltic States, the U.S.S.R. illegally in- 
corporated these three small countries 
into its huge empire. The end of 
World War II found the Communists 
in undisputed and complete control. 

Tens of thousands of the Baltic peo- 
ples were killed and over a million 
were deported to slave labor camps in 
Siberia and other areas of the Soviet 
Union. Hundreds of thousands of Es- 
tonians, Latvians, and Lithuanians, 
were transported from their home- 
lands, to be replaced by peoples from 
other parts of the Soviet empire. This 
exchange of population has substan- 
tially altered the ethnic composition 
of the Baltic nations. 

In addition, the Baltic people have 
suffered from the collectivization of 
their farms and the nationalization of 
their industries. They have suffered 
religious persecution and their chil- 
dren have been subject, through 
Soviet educational institutions, to 
Communist brainwashing. 

However, throughout the free world, 
the peoples of Estonian, Latvian, and 
Lithuanian origin have maintained 
their traditional civic, cultural, and 
church organizations and bravely con- 
tinued their efforts on behalf of the 
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enslaved compatriots held captive 
within the U.S.S.R. 

The Soviet Union has blatantly ig- 
nored the human rights provisions of 
its own constitution; the provisions of 
the human rights in the United Na- 
tions Charter; and most recently, it 
has ignored the implementation of the 
provisions of the final act of the Hel- 
sinki accords and the Belgrade Confer- 
ence. 

As a nation, we stand for freedom 
and the right to self-determination. I 
believe that this is a universal princi- 
ple and not one that should be applied 
selectively. As this is not the case for 
those held captive of communism, it is 
important for us to bring global atten- 
tion to their plight. 

In past Congresses, we have record- 
ed our denunciation of the Soviet an- 
nexation of the Baltic nations and the 
iron-fisted control to which they are 
subjected by Soviet totalitarianism. 

As a member of the Ad Hoc Congres- 
sional Committee on the Baltic States 
and Ukraine, I believe that we should 
continue to draw attention to this 
tragic anniversary and recognize that 
it is the duty of the United States to 
support the cause of freedom for the 
Baltic peoples. We must continue our 
policy of nonrecognition of the Soviet 
Union's forcible annexations; and fur- 
ther demand the release of political 
prisoners of Estonian, Latvian, and 
Lithuanian nationalities from Soviet 
inearceration; and return the right of 
self-determination and territorial in- 
tegrity to the Baltic nations. 

The legitimate aspirations of the 
Baltic peoples will be fulfilled only 
with the end of political repression, re- 
ligious persecution, and cultural geno- 
cide. The perseverance of the Baltic 
peoples to independence and the right 
to again reside in their historic lands 
will ultimately triumph over commu- 
nism. 

The Baltic and other captive nations 
continue to yearn for independence. 
They are among America’s best allies 
against the Kremlin. History has 
shown us that great empires can disin- 
tegrate overnight. In the Soviet 
Empire, there are already cracks visi- 
ble in the wall.e 
è Ms. FERRARO. Mr. Speaker, June 
14 marks the 40th anniversary of 
Genocide Day. We commemorate this 
day to remind the world of the tragic 
brutalities which have occurred in Es- 
tonia, Latvia, and Lithuania in the 
past, and which continue today. 

These three countries were invaded 
in 1940 and occupied by Soviet forces. 
In 1941, thousand of innocent men, 
women, and children were sent off to 
be eliminated in Siberian concentra- 
tion camps. Few ever returned. 

Nearly 40 years of oppression have 
not destroyed the strength of the Es- 
tonian, Latvian, and Lithuanian 
people. Their homes have been taken 
and they have had to seek refuge in 
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foreign countries, but they have never 
given up the hope for freedom. The 
spirit of these noble people and their 
unfailing resistance to tyranny are an 
inspiration to all people; but perhaps 
even more so to the American people, 
for we too struggled for freedom. 

The plight of all Baltic people may 
only be bettered by the continued at- 
tention of the free world leaders and 
press. Only when Soviet policies are 
revealed and repudiated by the rest of 
the civilized world will these authori- 
ties make concessions to humanitarian 
principles. 

The U.S. Government has never rec- 
ognized the occupation of these Baltic 
States. The United States has never 
relinquished its support for principles 
of political freedom and self-determi- 
nation for the Baltic States. American 
support for Baltic is traditionally im- 
portant and right. 

The Soviet occupation of the Baltic 
States must end. The Soviet Union 
must be made to rvalize that it will be 
held accountable for its denial of basic 
human rights in the Baltic States. As 
Americans we must support the suc- 
cessful efforts of the Baltic people to 
resist russification policies. We must 
support the struggle of the Baltic 
people to reachieve independence. 

I am asking all my colleagues, there- 

fore, to recognize the plight of all the 
people of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithua- 
nia, to stop for a moment to remember 
that we, as Americans and as compas- 
sionate people, have a commitment to 
independence and freedom. 
@ Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Speaker, in 
the dark hours of the morning on 
June 14, 1941, one of the saddest inci- 
dents in human history began to 
unfold. On that morning, while the 
citizens of Lithuania, Latvia, and Esto- 
nia slept, Soviet trucks and motorcars 
emerged from their hiding places and 
began to execute a carefully designed 
plan to deport hundreds of thousands 
of anti-Soviet elements from these 
Baltic States. 

The deportees, seized in the night, 
given less than an hour to gather their 
belongings, separated from their fami- 
lies, were herded into the trucks, and 
then into railroad cattle cars, and sent 
off to the Soviet Union. Thousands of 
them, including many children, died 
en route because of the inhuman con- 
ditions. Those who did survive were 
brought to the slave labor camps in Si- 
beria and Vorkuta, or, if they were 
women, to the collective farms or the 
forest lumbering camps or the fishing 
industry at the mouth of the Lena 
River. In all cases, they were used as 
cheap and expendable labor under the 
harshest of conditions. 

By the end of 1941, well over 100,000 
inhabitants of the Baltic States had 
been deported, and by the end of the 
decade, more than 850,000—more than 
10 percent of the population of Lith- 
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uania, Latvia, and Estonia—had been 
deported. 

These mass deportations were a 
later major step—a brutal vicious 
step—in the larger Soviet design to rob 
the Baltic countries of their independ- 
ence. That Soviet design has been 
made clear when Molotov and von 
Ribbentrop signed the Nazi-Soviet 
pact 2 years earlier, on August 27, 
1939. This infamous agreement, which 
cleared the way for the Nazi invasion 
of Poland only 1 week later, placed Es- 
tonia, Latvia, and, after further nego- 
tiations in September 1939, Lithuania, 
in the Soviet sphere of influence. By 
June 14, 1940—1 year before the mass 
deportations began, and the same day 
that German troops rolled into Paris— 
Estonia and Latvia had been forced, 
by threat of outright invasion, to sign 
“Treaties of Mutual Assistance,” with 
the Soviets and the Lithuanian Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs was in Moscow 
facing the same ultimatum. By the 
time the mass deportations began, the 
russification of the Baltic States was 
in full steam—the armies were taken 
over by the Soviets, and all sources of 
national pride were banned. 

The deportations themselves had 
been planned weeks or even months in 
advance, with detailed instructions 
prepared which clearly demonstrate 
the cruelty of the Soviet plan. Soviet 
Order No. 001223, the secret “Instruc- 
tions Regarding the Procedure for 
Carrying out the Deportation of Anti- 
Soviet Elements from Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia,” contained the 
following directions: 

. It is essential that the removal of the 
members of the deportee's family and of the 
head of the family shall be carried out si- 
multaneously, without notifying them of 
the separation confronting them 

and 

Care must be taken that the operations 
are carried out without disturbances or 
panic, so as to avoid any demonstrations 
and other troubles . . . 


Mr. Speaker, care may have been 
taken to avoid disturbances during 
this evil exercise, but the world has 
noticed. It is the duty of those of us 
who are so fortunate as to live in free 
countries, so fortunate that we can de- 
termine our own future, to take note 
of this tyranny. We must speak out 
against it, we must call the attention 
of the world to the actions of those 
who would violate human rights and 
silence the voices of freedom. 

So, I am honored to speak here 
today on behalf of the many who 
could not speak, and I urge my col- 
leagues to remember June 14, 1941, 
when they speak of freedom and brav- 
ery and courage, and when they deal 
with those who would seek to deny 
them. 

Thank you.e@ 

Mr. GEJDENSON. Mr. Speaker, it 
is with great pleasure that I rise today 
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to join my colleagues in commemorat- 
ing the 40th anniversary of Genocide 
Day. I find this day in Baltic history 
to be a particularly moving one as 
members of my own family suffered 
deportation at the hands of the Soviet 
Union in the early 1940’s. Along with 
over 300,000 other Lithuanians, they 
were taken from their homes and 
forcibly sent to Siberia. Many of these 
people were never to see their beloved 
homeland again. 

Lithuania had experienced an all too 
brief 30 years of independence be- 
tween the two World Wars. During 
that period the Lithuanians industri- 
ously improved the country’s agricul- 
tural productivity, land distribution 
and developed an industrial base. Sub- 
stantial progress was also made in 
labor and education. This progress was 
brutally interrupted with the advent 
of World War II. Via the infamous 
Molotov-Ribbentrop pact of 1939, the 
sovereign nations of Eastern Europe 
were divided between Nazi Germany 
and the Soviet Union. The subsequent 
illegal annexation of Lithuania in 1940 
by the Russians was the precursor to a 
systematic campaign of terror marked 
by the mass deportations of 1941. The 
Soviet Union had smashed the 
independence of this small Baltic 
State and proceeded through the next 
40 years to attempt, by every means 
possible, to crush the national identity 
of the Lithuanian people. It is this 
continued brutality that so disturbs us 
as we commemorate Genocide Day. 

On behalf of the Lithuanian Ameri- 
cans of the second district of Connecti- 
cut, I wish today to speak out against 
the Soviet Union’s ceaseless domina- 
tion of Lithuania. They are concerned, 
as I am, with the ongoing struggle 
that the Lithuanians face. I feel very 
strongly that the United States and its 
citizens should not forget the love of 
freedom and the sense of national 
pride these people share with America 
despite the decades of repression that 
they have endured. 

It is a great privilege for me to join 
my colleagues today in speaking out 
against the great tragedy that has be- 
fallen Lithuania. It is with a great 
sense of honor that I identify myself 
with the Lithuanian people in their 
fight for true independence from the 
Soviet Union.e 
@ Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, this 
month, June 14 to be precise, marks 
the 40th anniversary of one of the cru- 
elest human endeavors ever perpetrat- 
ed by one government upon the citi- 
zens of another country. I am refer- 
ring to the forced deportation of thou- 
sands of Latvians, Lithuanians, and 
Estonians from their homelands in 
June 1941, and subsequent dispersal of 
these peoples to all corners of the 
Soviet empire, in many cases to the 
forced labor camps of Siberia. 

These nations, Mr. Speaker, had 
been free and prosperous since the end 
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of World War I, to say nothing of 
their national and cultural identities 
that have existed for centuries. But no 
sooner had the czarist yoke been 
thrown off with the fall of the Rus- 
sian Empire in 1917, than did the lead- 
ers of the Soviet state to the east, 
unable to bear the sight of free and 
prosperous nations contrasting with 
the misery of communism, begin to 
scheme to annex the Baltic States. 
Aided by the Nazi threat in Europe, 
the political and moral paralysis of 
the Western democracies, and a tiny 
fifth column of Soviet sympathizers, 
the Red army overran the Baltic 
States in June 1940, and thus em- 
barked upon a campaign to eradicate 
any form of resistance by the con- 
quered peoples. The mass deportations 
were but one example of this cam- 
paign, which included murder, intimi- 
dation, elimination of the free press, 
and the subjugation of all political, re- 
ligious, and education institutions to 
the will of the all-powerful Soviet 
police state. 

I would also point out that the 
policy of deportation was reinstituted 
in 1944 and again in 1948, as Stalin 
sought to tighten his grip on his con- 
quests. 

All in all, hundreds of thousands of 
men, women, and children were forci- 
bly uprooted from their homelands 
and driven into the vast archipelago of 
Soviet prisons and labor camps. Those 
few who were fortunate enough to sur- 
vive and return were, of course, greet- 
ed by that particular form of misery 
that communism inflicts upon any so- 
ciety, especially on those that have 
previously known freedom and pros- 
perity. 

Mr. Speaker, it is probably superflu- 
ous to mention that Soviet persecution 
of the Baltic nations continues to this 
very day. Soviet control of its captive 
nations, by its very nature, depends 
upon intimidation and terror. In 
Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia, nation- 
al and religious leaders are systemati- 
cally subjected to imprisonment, exile, 
psychiatric incarceration, and other 
forms of persecution. In order to fur- 
ther repress and weaken the fiber of 
Baltic nationalism, the Soviet Govern- 
ment continues its notorious policy of 
russification in the Baltic countries, 
forcing upon an unwilling people the 
Russian language, Russian culture, ap- 
pointing ethnic Russians to high posi- 
tions in industry, education, the judici- 
ary, and, it goes without saying, gov- 
ernment, 

Mr. Speaker, I have stated in the 
past that it is to our credit that the 
United States does not recognize the 
puppet governments established by 
the Soviet Union in Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Estonia. I call upon Congress and 
our national leaders to focus attention 
upon the injustices that I have men- 
tioned and the struggle of the Baltic 
peoples for their freedom and national 
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identity. We, as a nation, pride our- 
selves on our love for democracy and 
free political institutions. Let us work 
together so that these values are re- 
turned to the captive nations of 
Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia. 

@ Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, among 
the events etched in living memory 
which serve as an eternal lesson to the 
Western World of the expansionist in- 
tentions and brutal practices of the 
Soviet Union are the forcible annex- 
ation of the free nations of Estonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania 41 years ago this 
month on June 14 and 15, 1940, and 
the inhumane mass deportations to Si- 
beria of approximately 100,000 Balts 
beginning 1 year later. Sadly, Mos- 
cow's practice of invading, occupying, 
and forcibly absorbing whole nations 
and ethnic homelands into the so- 
called Soviet Union or sphere of influ- 
ence did not begin nor did it end with 
the Baltic countries. 

The history of the U.S.S.R.’s forma- 
tion, the postwar Soviet domination of 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet inva- 
sions of Hungary in 1956 and Czecho- 
slovakia in 1968 are other notorious 
examples of such aggression. The fate 
of Afghanistan and the recent omi- 
nous Soviet messages to the Polish 
leadership plainly indicate that the 
Soviet Government has never aban- 
doned its efforts to violate the interna- 
tionally proclaimed rights of peoples 
to freely determine their own desti- 
nies. Therefore, marking the anniver- 
sary of the forcible seizure of the 
Baltic nations, annually condemning 
the illegality of this act of aggression 
and refusing to reorganize Soviet 
claims to sovereignty over these peo- 
ples has been and must remain the 
policy of the United States and other 
free world countries. Even though we 
can point to fresh instances of Soviet 
aggression, our indignation over earli- 
er Soviet acts of violence against sov- 
ereign peoples must grow, not dimin- 
ish, with time. 

The tragic June anniversaries teach 
a bitter lesson about the nature of the 
Soviet regime. But, the Estonian, Lat- 
vian and Lithuanian peoples teach the 
West another kind of lesson—a lesson 
of courage and dignity which has sur- 
vived 41 years of oppression. In 1941, 
the Soviet Government tried physical- 
ly to obliterate resistance in the Baltic 
countries to the forcible annexations 
by means of mass deportation. For 
more than four decades, Moscow has 
attempted to culturally and linguisti- 
cally russify and “sovietize” the Baltic 
peoples. Estonian, Latvian, and Lith- 
uanian rights activists are still sent to 
prisons, labor camps and into internal 
exile far from their homelands, while 
non-Balts are encouraged to settle in 
the Baltic lands. Through it all, the 
Estonian, Latvian, and Lithuanian 
peoples have preserved a sense of na- 
tional identity and have not capitulat- 
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ed spiritually to overwhelming Soviet 
force. 

That they cling to their dream of 
independence and refuse to forfeit 
their national, political, cultural, reli- 
gious, and linguistic rights despite ter- 
rible odds is exemplified by the men 
and women of the Lithuanian Helsinki 
Monitoring Group, which was formed 
in November 1976. Currently, six 
members of the group are serving long 
terms of imprisonment—Victoras 
Petkus, Vytautas Skuodys, Algirdas 
Statkevicius, Balys Gajauskas, and the 
recently arrested new group members, 
Mecislovas Jurevicius and Vytautas 
Vaichiunas. As of April 1981, remark- 
ably, there are 16 identifiable samizdat 
journals in Lithuania representing 
various persuasions and interests. The 
oldest of these is the Chronicle of the 
Lithuanian Catholic Church, which 
came into existence in March 1972. 
Last year, five contributors to the 
Chronicle, two of them women, were 
arrested and tried. In all, in 1980, five 
Lithuanian women have been sen- 
tenced. 

In late March 1981, we learned of 
the tragic death of 41-year-old Estoni- 
an human rights activist Yuri Kukk. 
He died in a Soviet labor camp far 
away from his homeland. A fellow Es- 
tonian human rights defender, biolo- 
gist Mart Niklus, is presently serving a 
10-year term in special regimen labor 
camp to be followed by 5 years of in- 
ternal exile. Niklus has been on a 
hunger strike, his current where- 
abouts are unknown and his parents 
are concerned for his welfare. Estoni- 
an dissidents Veljo Kalep, engineer, 
and Tiit Maddison, worker, were sen- 
tenced in March and May, respective- 
ly, to 4 years labor camp each on 
charges of “anti-Soviet agitation and 
propaganda.” Three schoolboys have 
recently been found guilty of burning 
Soviet flags in Tallinn on the 1980 an- 
niversary of the October Revolution. 
For this “malicious hooliganism” two 
of the students, Alle Kermo and Janis 
Surva, were sent to labor camps for 3 
and 2% years, respectively. The third 
student, Andrus Mizit, was given a 3- 
year suspended sentence. 

In Latvia, the trial of Yuris Bumeis- 
ter, an engineer, commenced on May 
25. Bumeister was charged in connec- 
tion with his alleged membership in 
the outlawed Latvian Social Demo- 
cratic Party. The results of his trial 
are known. 

These are but a few of the numerous 
testaments we could make to the in- 
domitable spirit of the Baltic peoples— 
a spirit which has survived unceasing 
Soviet attempts to break it. 

As a Member of Congress and as 
Chairman of the Commission on Secu- 
rity and Cooperation in Europe, I 
stand resolved, together with our col- 
leagues in the Congress, every year to 
mark the infamous June anniversaries 
of the forced annexations and mass 
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deportations, to monitor the arrests 
and trial of Baltic activists and to 
speak out against continuing Soviet ef- 
forts to suppress the national, politi- 
cal, cultural, religious and linguistic 
rights of Estonians, Latvians, and 
Lithuanians. We will do so for as long 
as it takes to see Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania counted once again among 
the world’s free nations. 

@ Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, this month 
marks one of the saddest events in the 
history of civilized man, the infamous 
Baltic holocaust. 

It was 40 years ago that the Soviet 
Armies stormed across the borders of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania and 
began a mass deportation of the Baltic 
people to slave labor camps in Siberia. 

No Baltic family in that region was 
left untouched by the Soviet rape of 
June 14 and 15 in 1941. The tragic de- 
portation program undertaken by the 
Russians brutually ended the years of 
national freedom and sovereignty 
which had begun in 1918 for Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania. 

The aim of the Soviets in this purge 
was clear; the elimination of all who 
might provide resistance to Russian 
domination over the Baltic area. The 
first to go were the government lead- 
ers, the educated, and military person- 
nel. Later, the deportations spread to 
relatives of the original victims and 
those whom the Soviets simply dis- 
trusted. 

No segment of Baltic society was 
protected from the ravages of the 
Soviet purge including the young and 
old and the rich and poor. 

It was not unusual for the deportees 
to be herded into railroad cattle cars 
for the arduous journey to Siberia. 
Many lost their lives to the ravages of 
malnutrition and exposure. 

Estimations are that in 1941, some 
100,000 Baltic persons were deported. 
By 1949, that total had reached 
850,000. 

Mr. Speaker, to this day the Soviets 
continue to suppress individual 
thought and freedom of national, cul- 
tural, and religious thought among 
the Baltic people. The Russian aggres- 
sion against Afghanistan proved the 
Soviets have not changed their aim of 
controlling freedom-loving people by 
brute force. 

The 40th anniversary of the Baltic 

holocaust should serve as a strong re- 
minder to the American people that 
our Nation continues to serve as the 
bastion of human rights for all the re- 
pressed nations of the world. 
Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, 41 years ago an act of aggres- 
sion was perpetrated. The Baltic 
States—against their will—were forci- 
bly incorporated into the Soviet 
Union. 

This occurred a week before Hitler 
marched into Paris. Yet the incorpora- 
tion of these nations was the direct 
result of the Hitler-Stalin Pact made 
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the previous August, the infamous 
pact that made World War II certain. 

By the terms of the Nazi-Soviet 
Pact—and later agreements between 
Moscow and Berlin made after the 
partition of Poland—the territory of 
the Baltic States was made the sphere 
of the Soviet Union. Thus did two dic- 
tators callously decide the fate of mil- 
lions of people. 

Hitler is dead. But the Soviet 
regime—a regime Hitler admired, and 
copied—lives on. The successors of 
Stalin rule from the Kremlin. Af- 
ghanistan has been only the most 
recent victim of Soviet aggression and 
deceit. 

We are using this special order to 
ask this country to continue its policy 
of nonrecognition of the annexation of 
the Baltic States. We urge the United 
States to raise the issue of the Baltic 
States in international conferences 
and at the United Nations. We 
demand the wanton destruction of the 
Baltic peoples stop. 

The Soviet Union has deliberately 
sent millions of Lithuanians, Estoni- 
ans, and Latvians into forced exile in 
Siberia. Others have been callously 
murdered. 

The persecution goes on to this day. 
I protest—with my other colleagues in 
this special order—against the terrible 
persecution the Catholic Church is 
suffering in Lithuania. Because the 
Lithuanians hold true to their ancient 
faith they find priests deported, 
churches closed, their nation subject- 
ed to a reign of terror. 

Mr. Speaker, the storm clouds are 
again gathering over Eastern Europe. 
Poland is now threatened with inva- 
sion. At this hour it is well we re- 
member Baltic States and their 
people, as the Poles struggle for free- 
dom. 

Let us stand together with all free 

peoples of the world. Let the voice of 
the United States not be silenced or 
lowered till the Baltic nations are 
again free and are again restored to 
their rightful place among the nations 
of the world. 
@ Mr. CARNEY. Mr. Speaker, June 14 
commemorates a tragic anniversary 
for the people of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania. On this date in 1941, over 
100,000 people were sent to Siberia by 
the Soviet authorities. The Soviet 
Union had occupied the Baltic States 
illegally since the previous year. 

The Baltic holocaust was a terrify- 
ing time in the history of these coun- 
tries. Thousands of midnight arrests 
occurred in each country. The people 
never were told where they were going 
or for what reason. Given moments to 
pack their belongings, they were taken 
from their homes, many for the last 
time. 

The victims of the deportations were 
taken to Siberia under the worst con- 
ditions. Traveling in cattle cars, many 
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people died from malnutrition and ex- 
posure. Many more would die in the 
frozen wasteland through illness, mis- 
treatment or execution. So many lives 
were uprooted. So many families were 
separated and never reunited. So 
many people perished. The irrational 
campaign of terror affected every seg- 
ment of Baltic society. No family was 
untouched by the outrage of the holo- 
caust. By the end of 1949, over 850,000 
Estonians, Latvians, and Lithuanians— 
over 10 percent of the population— 
had met this terrible fate. 

Mr. Speaker, the environment which 
produced this Soviet campaign of 
terror still exists today. The Gulag 
Archipelago, the prisons and psychiat- 
ric hospitals still operate and are filled 
with innocent and free-thinking 
people. The recent death of Estonian 
dissident Juri Kukk attests to the 
commitment of the Soviet authorities 
to eradicate any elements of spiritual, 
cultural and political freedom in the 
Baltic States and throughout the 
Soviet Union. On this, the 40th anni- 
versary of the tragic event, we join 
with Americans of Baltic descent to 
express our sorrow and indignation. I 
ask that we reaffirm our commitment 
to Baltic independence and to human 
rights for all people under Soviet 
domination. 

@ Mr. FORSYTHE. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great solemnity that I join my 
distinguished colleagues in commemo- 
rating the 40th anniversary of Geno- 
cide Day. Forty years ago the Soviet 
Union initiated a ruthless and brutal 
campaign of deporting innocent 


people from the Baltic nations of Lith- 


uania, Latvia, and Estonia to slave 
labor camps in Siberia. About 30,000 
people from each nation were deport- 
ed to these camps as a result of this 
Soviet effort to eradicate Baltic na- 
tionalism and force an alien culture on 
the people of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia. 

It is particularly important on this 
memorative day that we pay tribute to 
these Baltic people and their determi- 
nation to preserve their heritage in 
the face of the horrifying treatment 
they have received and continue to re- 
ceive from the Soviet Union. It should 
be particularly meaningful for us, a 
people established under an undying 
belief in freedom, to witness the 
strength of the Baltic people in refus- 
ing to surrender their identity in the 
face of years of repression. 

I believe the spiritual battle of these 
Baltic nations is an effort we should 
never forget as we stand true to our 
commitment to freedom. We salute 
the continuing struggle of the Baltic 
people to preserve and protect their 
national heritage. 

@ Mr. RITTER. Mr. Speaker, June is a 
lovely time of the year. However, for 
many people of Lithuanian, Estonian, 
and Latvian descent the month of 
June is time to look back with sadness 
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to June of 1941. On June 14, 1941, the 
Soviet Union began a campaign of 
terror throughout the Baltic States 
making midnight arrests, separating 
families, and forcing thousands into 
exile. It was a purge of broad scope, 
designed to eradicate all elements who 
might impede the Sovietization of 
these three countries. In the wake of 
this wholesale terror, virtually no 
Baltic family was left untouched by 
the tragedy. 

The Baltic peoples have a rich and 
cultured history. Lithuania, the larg- 
est of the three Baltic States was, 
during the middle ages, a strong Euro- 
pean state whose people protected 
Europe from the Mongol and Tartar 
invaders and whose government fur- 
nished a power behind which the East 
Slavs could live in peace and freedom. 
Both Latvia and Estonia were prosper- 
ous states whose deep water ports pro- 
vided a strong mercantile trade for the 
many merchants who lived there. 
Both the Estonian capital of Tallinn 
and the Latvian capital of Riga were 
members of the highly prestigous 
Hanseantic League. The architecture, 
religion, and people of these small 
states reflect a truly European cul- 
ture, a culture totally alien to Soviet 
communism. 

At the beginning of the 20th century 
all three Baltic States were under the 
domination of the Russian Empire. 
However with the demise of the Rus- 
sian autocracy, during World War I, 
the Baltic States found themselves in- 
dependent and by 1922 were recog- 
nized as sovereign states. During this 
short lived period of history, Baltic 
culture took on new forms of expres- 
sion and nationalism grew to unprec- 
edented heights. 

However, as Europe began to gird 
for World War II, the Baltic States 
found themselves caught between the 
scissors of Nazi aggression and Soviet 
communism. Although espousing neu- 
trality, one by one the Baltic States 
were swallowed up by the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet occupation was 
brutal. Those who served in the mili- 
tary, the government, or who were 
members of the educated elite were 
subject to arrest and sent into labor 
camps or to exile in Siberia. For exam- 
ple, some 30,000 members of the Lith- 
uanian intelligentsia were deported to 
Siberia on the night of June 14, 1941, 
and 5,000 political prisoners were ex- 
ecuted when the Soviet forces hastily 
retreated under German attack. Death 
from malnutrition, exposure, and dis- 
ease claimed thousands more during 
this perilous year. It is estimated that 
100,000 Baltic people were forced to 
emigrate during the Soviet occupation 
which lasted only 8 days. 

On June 22, 1941, the Nazis, entered 
the Baltic region and began a similar 
form of repression. During their 3- 
year occupation, the Nazis succeeded 
in executing or placing into labor 
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camps all Baltic people of Jewish de- 
scent. With the decline of Germany’s 
power, the Baltic States returned not 
to independence but to Soviet domina- 
tion. During the Second World War 
and reentrenchment of Soviet power 
the population of the Baltic nations 
was reduced massively by 850,000 or 10 
percent. 

We cannot change what has already 
happened, but we can reflect on the 
inhumanity that men and nations 
have lowered themselves to, so as to 
reduce the chance for genocide to 
occur again. We must persevere in our 
struggle against the oppression and in- 
humanity which is occurring now. 

Mr. Speaker, today marks the 40th 

anniversary of the Baltic tragedy. 
With solemnity, I rise with my col- 
leagues to pay tribute to the many 
Lithuanians, Latvians, and Estonians 
whose lives were taken by the hand of 
oppressors.@ 
@ Mr. ATKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to salute the people of Lithua- 
nia whose nation was forcibly incorpo- 
rated into the Soviet Union by the 
Red Army 40 years ago next week. 

During their brief independence be- 
ginning July 12, 1921, the Lithuanian 
people espoused a similar spirit of 
freedom that was manifested during 
our own drive for independence. 

As a nation which was founded upon 
the principles of individual freedom 
and national sovereignty, the United 
States must not let the plight of Lith- 
uania and her sister States of Latvia 
and Estonia be forgotten. 

Even though the Iron Curtain con- 
tinuously attempts to extinguish it, we 
must foster the flame and spirit of 
independence and keep it burning 
brightly. 

The Lithuanians have a rich lan- 
guage and culture that has contribut- 
ed much to the world including the 
United States. 

Also, let us not forget the contribu- 
tions of the more than 500,000 Lithua- 
nians who have immigrated to our 
shores. They have contributed to all 
facets of our heritage. The descen- 
dants of these people have included 
sports stars Johnny Unitas, Dick 
Butkis, and Johnny Podres, comedians 
David Brenner and Walter Mathau. 

We carry Lincoln cents“ designed 
by Victor D. Brenner, another 
descendant of Lithuanian heritage. 

I endorse continuation of the U.S. 
policy of refusing to recognize the 
Soviet occupation of Lithuania, and 
maintenance of our independent diplo- 
matic relations with them. 

Further I urge a renewed effort in 
seeking to enforce the principles 
agreed upon by many countries in the 
Helsinki agreement of 1975, to which 
the U.S.S.R. was a signatory. 

We must not fail those who seek 
freedom for themselves and their 
homelands.@ 
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@ Ms. FIEDLER. Mr. Speaker, today 
we mark the 40th anniversary of the 
start of the mass deportations and to- 
talitarian repression of the peoples of 
the three Baltic Republics—Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania. While we re- 
member and honor those who suffered 
and perished, we also reaffirm our rec- 
ognition, our support and our great re- 
spect for our sister republics and their 
people, and we take this opportunity 
to say to the world that these things 
shall not be diminished by the passing 
of time, nor any adversity, nor the acts 
of any aggressor. 

Through American’s long-standing 
commitment to the freedom and 
independence of Estonia, Lativa, and 
Lithuania, we stand irrevocably op- 
posed to armed invasion and conquest. 
We believe, in the end, that right will 
triumph over might. To believe in the 
freedom and independence of these 
nations is also to believe in the deep 
and abiding power of freedom. The 
cause of these nations is that of 
human rights and dignity, and 
throughout history we have seen how 
many diverse tyrants have found that 
these things do not die, go away, or 
conveniently remove themselves. 
Rights may be abrogated, they may be 
eclipsed, they may be put under the 
strongest of armed guard, but they 
have a way of outlasting their oppres- 
sors. This lesson—of the importance 
and immortality of freedom—is one 
that we may all gladly learn from the 
Baltic Republics and their brave 
people. 

The strength and power of the spirit 

of freedom is still with the people of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, both 
here in the United States and in their 
original homeland. That this spirit 
should remain undiminished through 
the years of adversity should be a 
source of pride not only to the citizens 
of these nations and Baltic-Americans, 
but to all those who believe in free- 
dom. 
@ Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
join my colleagues, in commemorating 
the 40th anniversary of “Genocide 
Day! —-when hundreds of thousands of 
Lithuanian, Latvian, and Estonian citi- 
zens were taken from their homes and 
deported to the slave labor camps of 
Siberia and other places in the Soviet 
Union. 

Genocide Day is an important one in 
Baltic history, for it keeps fresh in our 
mind the tragic fate of the nations of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. It 
serves to remind us of the despicable 
treatment of the captive nations and 
their peoples by the Soviet Union. 

The Baltic nations were forcibly an- 
nexed by the Soviets in 1940, and their 
genocide began in earnest the follow- 
ing year. Through our delegation in 
Madrid, through an active and outspo- 
ken human rights policy, and through 
action we take in Congress, the United 
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States must continually speak out 
against the egregious violations of 
human rights by the Soviet Union, 
toward the men, women, and children 
in the Baltic States. 

@ Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 40th anniversary of the 
mass terror the Soviet Union inflicted 
upon Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. 

Thousands of men, women, and chil- 
dren lost their lives and many more 
were taken from their homes and de- 
ported to the inhuman conditions of 
Soviet slave labor camps. Equally 
tragic, even today, the brave people of 
the Baltic nations face injustice and 
deprivation of basic human rights by 
Soviet occupation forces. 

All Americans should stand by the 
people of Lithuania, Latvia, and Esto- 
nia, for they yearn for the basic free- 
doms we cherish. As Members of Con- 
gress, we should speak out against the 
terrible acts of inhumanity by the 
Soviet Union and support the rightful 
independence of the Baltic States. 

Forty years have passed since the 

Soviets began their campaign of de- 
struction of the way of life in the Bal- 
tics without undergoing any basic 
changes. Also unchanged is the deter- 
mination of these people to regain 
their freedom and independence. 
@ Mr. LENT. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great solemnity that I join my distin- 
guished colleagues in commemorating 
the 40th anniversary of Genocide Day, 
the forced deportation of hundreds of 
thousands of persons in the Baltic na- 
tions of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia 
which occurred on June 14, 1941. 

Mr. Speaker, not only were they 
forced into labor camps during this de- 
portation but thousands of these inno- 
cent people were executed by the Sovi- 
ets who were retreating from the in- 
vading armies of Hitler’s Germany. 
This was indeed one of the darkest 
days in the history of civilized man. 
Seldom has the world been witness to 
such terrible acts of inhumanity. 
Sadly, the Soviets’ abuse of human 
rights continues to this day. 

For more than four decades, the So- 
viets have continuously disregarded 
the human rights provisions of both 
the United Nations Charter and the 
Helsinki accords. They have also ig- 
nored the stipulations of the Belgrade 
Conference. 

But the Soviet Union’s numerous 
acts of political repression, religious 
persecution, and cultural genocide 
have not stopped the proud and deter- 
mined peoples of Latvia, Estonia, and 
Lithuania in their resistance to the So- 
viets. These courageous people have 
refused to succumb to this repression 
and have preserved their unique lan- 
guages, culture, and religious heritage. 

Mr. Speaker, as we commemorate 
the 40th anniversary of Genocide Day, 
let us continue to preserve and protect 
the precious freedoms and liberties we 
Americans ehjoy, and seek to extend 
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these same liberties and freedoms to 
the repressed peoples of the Baltic 
whose freedom has been taken by 
force. Aggression against a free people 
will never be condoned and as a free 
nation, we should challenge this ag- 
gression at every opportunity. 

On this day, the 40th anniversary of 

Genocide Day, it is appropriate that 
we renew our pledge to aid in restoring 
freedom to those who seek for its re- 
wards. We must pledge to continue our 
support for the people of Latvia, Esto- 
nia, and Lithuania in this struggle for 
the freedoms they have been denied 
for too many years.@ 
@ Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, June 
14 marks a sad day in Baltic history 
when the Soviet Union started a series 
of forced deportations from Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia just prior to 
the Nazi invasion of June 22, 1941. 
The Baltic countries had the great 
misfortune to be invaded three times 
during World War II, twice by the Red 
Army and once by the German Army. 
Deportations and executions of these 
Baltic citizens continued right up until 
the Wermacht tanks rolled into the 
Baltic nations later in the month. 
When the Baltic nations were reoccu- 
pied, the brave people of those nations 
resisted heroically. From roughly 1944 
to 1947 they fought pitched battles 
with regular Red Army troops, but 
mainly with MVD formations. All 
during this period the forced deporta- 
tions continued and there are photo- 
graphs available of some of these infa- 
mous happenings to prove what took 
place. An inordinate number of Balts 
came to populate the forced labor 
camps. Those who lived to be released 
from the camps were never permitted 
to return to their native lands, but 
were forced to live in Central Asia and 
other areas foreign to them. By the 
end of 1949 a grand total of 850,000 
people have been removed from their 
native lands—or roughly 10 percent of 
the population of the countries in- 
volved. 

From the Soviet point of view, this 
was a logical move. They exterminated 
or removed most of the opposition to 
their rule, or so they thought, the 
clergy, military officers, and intellec- 
tuals. However, the resistance contin- 
ues to this day and there are even 
forced labor camps on Baltic soil 
today. As part of their overall plan, 
the Soviets moved Great Russians and 
reliable Communists steadily into the 
Baltic nations to act as a check on 
local nationalistic tendencies, but they 
have always remained outsiders. We 
who live in freedom can only wish 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia well in 
their struggle against Soviet oppres- 
sion and try to nourish the hope that 
they may someday again be free. 
Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, once 
again I feel it is my sad duty to help 
keep alive the memory of the Baltic 
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genocide under Soviet occupation 
during World War II and after. 

Hundreds of thousands perished be- 
cause their fatherlands were occupied 
in the name of the war effort, their 
countries seized, their relatives taken 
away never to be seen again. This hei- 
nous act shows the kind of neighbor 
the Soviet Union is to so many inse- 
cure and fearful countries on its 
boundary: a neighbor who rings the 
doorbell and puts a foot inside, who 
lifts the chain and enters saying he 
will protect your home from thieves. 
Then he says he needs your living 
room to hear the noise of doors being 
opened, he must put iron gates over 
your windows to prevent unauthorized 
entrance and then he puts you down 
into your basement and locks the door 
so you will be safe from harm. Then 
you realize that nothing could be 
worse harm to you than that neigh- 
bor, but it is too late. What kind of a 
neighbor is that? 

Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia, Poland, 
the Ukraine, Armenia, Azerbaidjan, 
and many other small or medium na- 
tions have made this discovery and are 
now sitting bound and gagged in the 
Soviet basement. I hope and pray that 
someday they will live in freedom and 
happiness once again and let us re- 
member that they exist in bondage all 
the while.e 
@ Mr. HOLLENBECK. Mr. Speaker, 
June 14 marks a day of sober reflec- 
tion for individuals living in the Baltic 
States and throughout the world. On 
this day in 1941, the midst of a world 
conflagration, hundreds of thousands 
of persons in Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia were taken from their homes 
and deported—many of them being 
sent to slave labor camps in Siberia. 
Thousands of others were mercilessly 
executed by the ruthless Soviet forces. 

Oppressed for centuries because of 
their vulnerable geographic location, 
the Baltic States have suffered inva- 
sions from the East by the Russians 
and from the West by the Teutonic 
knights. They have demonstrated in- 
credible spiritual and ethnic fortitude 
by surviving these repeated on- 
slaughts. 

Ever since these gallant Baltic coun- 
tries were forcibly incorporated into 
the Soviet Union by the Russians, the 
inhabitants of these states have strug- 
gled to cast off the chains of their 
oppressors. Thousands of these free- 
dom fighters have sacrificed their lives 
in an attempt to secure freedom and 
liberty for their beleaguered nations. 
From 1944 to 1952 alone, some 50,000 
Lithuanian freedom fighters gave 
their lives as part of a grassroots 
resistance movement. However, the 
cessation of armed guerrilla warfare 
has not resulted in the end of resist- 
ance against Soviet domination. 
Rather, it has fostered the introduc- 
tion of nonviolent protest on a massive 
scale. 
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Even today, Lithuanians, Latvians, 
and Estonians are risking their lives in 
outright defiance of the Communist 
regime. The protests of these proud 
people against the denial of their right 
to self-determination and religious and 
political freedom continues despite 
Soviet oppression. With this in mind, 
we must attempt to match the courage 
of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia by 
redoubling our efforts to secure self- 
determination and human rights for 


all. 

It is our duty to confront the Soviet 
Government with the fact that despite 
being cosigners of the Helsinki ac- 
cords, they have willfully ignored 
many of the provisions guaranteeing 
basic human rights. We must continue 
to speak out against the infringement 
of human rights and not succumb to 
any temptation to condone the inhu- 
mane treatment of those less fortu- 
nate throughout the world. 

June 14 marks a grim reminder for 
all of us as to the extent of man’s in- 
humanity to man. I am convinced that 
it is only appropriate that we pause 
and reflect on the events that tran- 
spired in June of 1941. By doing so, we 
can only reinforce our convictions to 
ease the plight of those held under 
Soviet domination in the Baltic 
States. 

@ Mr. BAILEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, this month marks the anni- 
versary of a disastrous and inhuman 
castastrophe committed by the Soviets 
against the Baltic States some 40 
years ago. The consequences and the 
suffering of the Estonian, Latvian, and 
Lithuanian people are still sharply 
felt. The persecution, oppression, and 
injustice inflicted upon these people 
by the Soviets when they marched 
into and seized their countries was a 
tragedy that struck virtually every 
Baltic family. The human suffering 
and loss of lives was an atrocity and 
this country must strive to prevent the 
chance of such a holocaust ever hap- 
pening again on the face of this Earth. 

Our country was built by a nation of 
strangers—that is a fact. From hun- 
dreds of places all over the world, 
people poured into an empty land join- 
ing and blending into one irresistible 
wave. And the land flourished because 
it was fed from so many sources be- 
cause it was nurtured by cultures, tra- 
ditions, and people who placed their 
love for freedom, peace, dignity, and 
respect for their fellow man above and 
beyond all other goals. 

When the earliest settlers landed 
here, there was no one to ask them 
from where they came. The only ques- 
tions asked of them was were they 
strong enough, strong enough to make 
the journey, strong enough to clear 
the land, enduring enough to make a 
home for freedom and brave enough 
to die for liberty if necessary? 

We must never neglect the freedoms 
and basic rights granted to us as citi- 
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zens of the United States. Neither can 
we neglect to promote our democratic 
principles abroad. Human rights, self- 
dignity, and the value of each human 
life can never be cast aside. These mat- 
ters, especially in countries where 
their existence is threatened, must be 
supported and promoted by nations 
such as ours. We must use our 
strength to benefit those who, 
through no fault of their own, cannot 
control their own destiny. Oppression 
and persecution become their fate. 
This is not right. This is not just. We, 
as a nation have never and should 
never accept it. We can only become 
more dedicated to our conviction to 
fight such injustices. 

Unfortunately, the Soviets to this 
day continue to repress the national, 
cultural, and religious movements of 
the Baltics and others. It is with great 
hope for the eventual decline of such 
practices that I join the Joint Baltic 
American National Committee and 
Baltic communities throughout the 
country to continue to strengthen our 
efforts to combat oppression through- 
out the world, and to ‘encourage 
humane, civilized, and representative 
forms of government.e 
@ Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, I join 
the Committee on Baltic States and 
Ukraine in commemorating the tragic 
genocide in Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 
tonia in 1941. The people and culture 
of these states have been scapegoats to 
the feuding of governments stronger 
than themselves in a way the United 
States has never even had to fear. The 
1939 secret pact, dividing Eastern 
Europe between Germany and the 
Soviet Union, is still a symbol of East 
European oppression. The memory of 
the 1941 genocide is an all-too-real re- 
minder of the Baltic victims of the 
20th century. 

In the years before the Second 
World War, the Baltic States strug- 
gled to maintain their new-found 
independence, their allegiances to Eu- 
ropean nations constantly shifting. By 
the end of the war, many of the Baltic 
people were deported or killed and the 
society they had begun to rebuild in 
the interwar period was more splin- 
tered than ever. The states never lost 
the national culture and unity they 
had fought for, but they were never 
granted their sovereign right to self- 
government and self-determination. 

What are the proposed courses of 
action on the problem of the Baltic 
States? A Chicago Tribune article 
quotes a Latvia resident as saying: 

We are not ripe for revolution, I am afraid 
. .. All we can reasonably hope for is pres- 
ervation of our national identity and some 
degree of self-determination. 

The signers of the 1979 Baltic 
amendment were not so accepting. 
They stated that— 

In the given historical situation, the ques- 
tion of self determination of Lithuania, 
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Latvia and Estonia must be decided by 
means of a referendum, conducted in each 
one of these countries under conditions 
which provide for a free expression of the 
people. 

Whether we believe the goal is refer- 

endum or national identity, we cannot 
give up on freedom for the Baltic 
people. We must constantly reempha- 
size to the Soviet Union our strong dis- 
approbation of their denial of Baltic 
self-determination.@ 
Mr. BAILEY of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, on this 40th anniversay of 
“Genocide Day,” I wish to read a 
statement written by my constituent, 
Mrs. Eve Straumanis: 

I, Eve Straumanis, wish to clarify for you 
Congressman Bailey, the little part of histo- 
ry that I lived and am still living. I am Lat- 
vian by birth: small as that land may be and 
small as the number of Latvians may be, it 
does not make us less human nor less enti- 
tled to freedom and self-determination on 
our own soil that God gave us thousands of 
years ago. 

The year of “horrors” started on the basis 
of the Molotov-Ribbentrop secret agree- 
ment on June 17, 1940. Soviet armed troops 
invaded and occupied Latvia. This occupa- 
tion violated all previous non-aggression 
treaties signed by both countries and was 
preceded in 1939 by a Soviet ultimatum that 
forced the Latvian Government to allow 
Soviet military bases on Latvian territory. 

At 2:30 on the morning of June 14, 1941, 
Martin and I were awakened by banging on 
the door of our two story house in Riga, 
Latvia. Five armed military men gave us a 
document in Russian entitled “ma baccere- 
sive” which translated meant resettlement 
for my sister and her three children, the 
oldest under four years of age. My sister 
and family lived on the first floor of our 
house: but had left June 13, to visit 
grandma for the summer. By God's grace, 
they were saved from the fate of thousands 
who during that night were torn away from 
their homes, families, and freedom into the 
distant regions of Siberia. Age meant noth- 
ing; those even under one year and people 
beyond 90 were not spared. My sister's hus- 
band lived a true horror’s year, for eleven 
times he was sought to be arrested at our 
home as well as others. He managed to 
escape the endeavors of the Soviet occupied 


troops. 

By order of Moscow on July 15, 1941, the 
Soviets held a general mock election in 
Latvia. Only Communist candidates were al- 
lowed. It was an enforced casting of votes; 
99 percent of the population was said to 
have voted. A short time later in August, 
Moscow announced the decision of Latvians 
to have their dear little native land incorpo- 
rated into the Soviet Union. 

I take heart in the firm stand of the 
United States for never having reco; 
the illegal incorporation of the Baltic States 
into the Soviet Union.e 
Mr. LEBOUTILLIER. Mr. Speaker, 
this month marks the 40th anniversa- 
ry of the tragic Baltic holocaust. On 
June 14, 1941, the Soviet armies 
marched into the Baltic States of Es- 
tonia, Latvia, and Lithuania under the 
banner of Stalin's Sovietization“ poli- 
cies. Inhabitants of these three coun- 
tries were unjustly forced to leave 
their homeland, and many were never 
to return. 
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The Russians stated that only those 
who could have provided resistance to 
Soviet rule were exiled. In reality, 
members from all spheres of society, 
regardless of their political views, were 
cruelly herded into railroad cars and 
transported to slave labor camps in Si- 
beria. Unfortunately, by the end of 
1949, a total of 850,000 or more than 
10 percent of the population of these 
nations had suffered this fate at the 
hands of the Soviet Government. 

In these violent times, people 
around the world are still subjected to 
oppression, terrorism, and inhumane 
treatment. Americans can feel proud 
of the fact that we live in a nation 
where individual rights and dignitites 
are respected. 

I think that it is important, in our 
role as a world leader in the cause for 
freedom, to commemorate this memo- 
rable day in Baltic history. Hopefully, 
by reminding people of these tragic 
events, the day will come when indi- 
viduals throughout the world will live 
in an environment where their rights 
and freedom are truly respected. 
Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
colleagues in taking this time to 
remind us all of the tragedy that oc- 
cured 40 years ago this month. June 
14, 1941, which we now remember as 
Genocide Day, represents one of the 
bleakest chapters in the history of the 
Baltic States. But through remem- 
brances such as their special order, we 
are able to show the world that we will 
not forget the terrible chain of events 
that led to Genocide Day and which 
still keep Latvia, Lithuania, and Esto- 
nia in bondage to the Soviet Union. 

I am especially pleased to join this 
ceremony because my maternal family 
heritage is Lithuanian. I am grateful 
that my Lithuanian ancestors were 
able to emigrate to the United States 
and prosper in our free society. But I 
am saddened at the knowledge that 
today’s citizens of Lithuania and the 
other Baltic States still live under the 
domination of a totalitarian state dedi- 
cated to eradicating all semblance of 
freedom. 

I commend the Ad Hoc Congression- 
al Committee on the Baltic States and 
Ukraine in taking this time to keep 
the memory of Genocide Day fresh in 
the minds of the Congress and the 
people of the United States. Perhaps 
only by our commemoration of Geno- 
cide Day can we ever hope to join the 
people of the Baltic States in celebrat- 
ing that most precious of gifts—free- 
dom. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. DOUGHERTY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks in the Recorp on this issue. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENT OPER- 
ATIONS TO HAVE UNTIL MID- 
NIGHT FRIDAY, JUNE 12, 1981, 
TO FILE SUNDRY REPORTS 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations may 
have until midnight Friday to file 
sundry reports. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


SAVINGS AND LOAN 
INSTITUTIONS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri (Mr. EMERSON) 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, as 
many of my colleagues are aware, the 
savings and loans institutions through- 
out the country have been faced with 
unprecedented hardships in recent 
years as a result of the double-digit in- 
flation produced by Federal Govern- 
ment policies. According to recent re- 
ports, some 400 S. & L.’s are technical- 
ly bankrupt under the FSLIC’s net 
worth requirements, since their equity 
is less than 4 percent of deposits. 
Across the country, profits for S. & 
L.’s fell 75 percent in 1980, and the Na- 
tion’s 4,700 S. & L.’s are expected to 
lose approximately $4 billion in 1981. 

It is important for those of us in this 
body to realize that in many instances 
these conditions have developed far 
beyond the control of those who 
manage the savings and loans. This is 
not a case of mismanagement on an 
unprecedented scale. The many thou- 
sands of managers who built and have 
administered the multibillion-dollar 
savings and loan industry have not 
fallen into some sort of collective neg- 
ligence. No, the problems that con- 
front the S. & L.’s were manufactured 
here in Washington; and the answers 
devised by Washington to the S. & L.’s 
problems have been too slow and 
many times too late. 

In the weeks and months to come, I 
intend to actively participate in the 
search for the solution to the prob- 
lems confronting the thrift industry; 
and I invite all my colleagues to join in 
this effort to save the industry that 
has allowed so many Americans to ful- 
fill the dream of owning their own 
home. As a first step, I would like to 
insert into the Recorp a brief narra- 
tive about the industry and the prob- 
lems it faces. This description was pre- 
pared for me by Mr. David Patterson, 
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president of the Colonial Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan in Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
I believe his remarks are well worth 
noting for anyone who is concerned 
about the continued stability of the fi- 
nancing for homebuilding and who 
wishes to assist the savings and loans 
out of a crisis that Congress and Fed- 
eral regulations made for them. His re- 
marks follow: 
A SHORT History or SAVINGS AND LOANS 
(By Mr. David Patterson) 


From its inception in 1831 in a little town 
near Philadelphia, the savings and loan in- 
dustry has served primarily two purposes. 
One to provide a safe depository for savings, 
principally family savings, and the other to 
lend funds to provide for homeownership. 

The business entity was only mutual in 
nature for many, many years; hence the 
name “Association” rather than “Corpora- 
tion”, and to this day, by law, is a mutual 
association in approximately twenty-two 
states—Missouri being one of them. This 
concept means, of course, that the savings 
depositors own the company and vote for its 
directors just as does a mutual insurance 
company. Stock chartered associations came 
into being not too many years ago and are 
allowed in several states, the principal one 
being California, and the stockholders elect 
directors in that case. 

There are, other than the stock ownership 
and the mutual ownership, two charters 
available for the conduct of business. One a 
state charter authorized by state of domicile 
and the other a federal charter authorized 
by the federal government. This parallels 
the banking setup wherein banks with the 
name “National” incorporated in the name 
are chartered by the federal government 
and those without the name “National” are 
state chartered. Federal associations are not 
allowed to be stock associations. State char- 
tered associations may be stock chartered 
only if their state of domicile has the proper 
enabling legislation. Missouri has no such 
law. 

Without the advantage of the stock own- 
ership, a mutual savings and loan such as 
Colonial Federal, is limited to the attraction 
of savings deposits for its capital, being un- 
authorized to issue stock. Remember, about 
one-half of the states, including Missouri, 
are in this same position. 

Savings and loans can be credited for the 
fact that the American public has attained 
such a high level of homeownership—a level 
which outstrips any other nation in the 
world. It is our reason for being, and we 
have succeeded greatly in fulfilling the 
mandates of our charters until fairly recent- 
ly. Savings and loans, as an industry, have 
financed more homes than all other finan- 
cial institutions put together. Of course, the 
success years came during those years of 
low inflation and stable interest rates. The 
norm for many, many years was to pay 6 
percent on savings and charge 8 percent on 
a home loan. Before that there were several 
years of 6 percent home loans and 4 percent 
savings. In fact, many states, including Mis- 
souri, had a usury limit of 8 percent until 
only five or six years ago when it was raised 
to 10 percent, and with interest rates in- 
creasing fast, had to be raised again within 
just a couple of years—when, finally, about 
one year ago state usury limits were so re- 
strictive that the federal government issued 
preemptive regulations taking all state 
usury laws off the books, unless they were 
reinstated by state legislation within three 
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years. This action was absolutely necessary 
in order for savings and loans to compete 
for money, because inflation and volatile in- 
terest rates made it impossible to attract 
money at low rates any more—much less 
earn a profit margin by lending at the old 
low rates. 

The real troublesome aspect of savings 
and loan operations is that our savings base 
is on a short term, almost demand, basis 
whereas our mortgages are generally writ- 
ten for thirty years at fixed rates. This 
means that we have to live with our old low 
contracted rates on the earnings side but 
must pay current market rates on the cost 
side. Virtually all, at least 95 percent, of the 
savings and loans in the country are losing 
money rapidly right now. We do not have 
the ability to roll over the old fixed rate 
mortgages into higher rates—and this situa- 
tion was mandated by government, both 
state and federal. 

The business, through its national trade 
association, and directly, clamored for years 
for a variable rate mortgage such as has 
been used in Canada and Britain for dec- 
ades—to no avail. We were required to deal 
in fixed rate mortgages only, with perhaps 
the exceptions of state chartered associ- 
ations in a very few states, notably Califor- 


nia. 

In the first half of 1980, merely one year 
ago, the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
which governs savings and loans through 
twelve district Federal Home Loan Banks (a 
similar setup with the Federal Reserve 
Board for banks) authorized the usage of a 
variable rate mortgage, but with such re- 
strictions that it was of absolutely no help 
at this time, and, of course, could only 
affect newly written mortgages. This VRM 
allowed an interest rate change only at the 
end of a three-year period and then only by 
% percent per year. In the meantime, we 
saw interest rates go from 9 percent to 20 
percent, then reduce somewhat, and are 
now climbing again. It has forced us to sus- 
tain old low rate notes at high cost money. 

Finally, just about three week ago, the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board authorized 
an adjustable rate mortgage for usage with 
no increase limitation whatsoever. If this 
tool had been available years ago when we 
demanded it, we would not be in the loss sit- 
uation that we are in today. Even this tool 
will take (assuming the homebuying public 
will use it) another six to eight years to 
amass enough such mortgages on the books 
to again be in a profitable position. 

Our association, just like thousands of 
others, currently has over half of its earning 
assets in fixed rate mortgages of 9 percent 
and under. These mortgages will stay on the 
books, many of them for their remaining 
terms of twenty years, but we would expect 
that about 70 percent would be changed 
within eight years simply by the action of a 
home sale. 

About two years ago Congress created a 
Depository Institutions Deregulation Com- 
mittee (DIDC) composed of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Chairmen of the Federal 
Reserve Board, Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, and the National Credit Union Ad- 
ministration Board. This committee, which 
is stacked against the savings and loans, 
stipulates the rates to be paid for family 
savings. Since no institutions other than 
savings and loans are strapped with old low 
rate mortgages, we are the only ones to 
suffer from the high rates as authorized. 
Banks and credit unions can call their notes 
and raise their lending rates accordingly as 
costs increase—savings and loans cannot. 
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Assistance must be forthcoming, since sav- 
ings and loans all over the country will be in 
default and will have to be either merged 
(which is merely a delaying action) or taken 
over by the FSLIC, which has only about 2 
percent reserves—in other words, only 2 per- 
cent of the total of the entire savings of the 
country. This, of course, is the organization, 
along with the FDIC for banks, that, for an 
insurance premium which we pay, insures 
all savings, time, and demand accounts in 
the country to a maximum of $100,000 per 
account. 

It is clear, therefore, that the FPSLIC does 
not have the cash, and some plan such as an 
exchange of low-yielding mortgage loans for 
FSLIC issued notes, must be adopted soon, 
Senator Moynihan of New York has intro- 
duced a bill similar to this plan. New York, 
by the way, had to live with artificially low 
usury limits for far too long, just as did Mis- 
souri. 

It appears that Secretary of the Treasury 
Regan, the former head of Merrill-Lynch, 
has absolutely no sympathy for savings and 
loans. By his statements he acts as if sav- 
ings and loans are in this shape because of 
poor management and that they, like many 
other small businesses, are expendable and 
should experience a big shakeout through 
failures and mergers—because in his opinion 
housing takes too much capital anyway. He 
doesn’t think of the millions of savers who 
would be affected or the panic it might 
cause. 

In the meantime, the mutual money 
market funds of which Merrill-Lynch has 
the largest, attracts money away from sav- 
ings and loans with high rates and invests 
more than half of it in Euro-dollars and for- 
eign investments. Yet they cry that savings 
and loans are remiss by not paying the 
highest rates possible to the poor saver; 
rates, of course, which we cannot afford 
anyway because we are not allowed by law 
to make the types of investments allowed to 
mutual money market funds. By law, we 
must follow our charters and invest princi- 
pally in mortgages, although recently we 
were allowed personal consumer financing, 
an avenue of investment that can only prac- 
tically amount to 1 percent to 2 percent of 
our total assets. 

Even if we were allowed to make invest- 
ments such as the mutual money market 
funds can make, we would be years in over- 
coming the burden of our portfolio of low 
yielding mortgages. Even if this were to 
happen, you can see that mortgage money 
to finance the homes for the American 
public would completely dry up. 


JUST A WARNING 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. FISH) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, the real 
question facing this Nation and the 
world community is not whether Israel 
acted properly or improperly in its 
raid against the Iraqi nuclear reactor. 
Rather, the question is why we in the 
technologically advanced West have 
permitted advanced nuclear technol- 
ogy, with the capability of producing 
nuclear weapons, into an area as vola- 
tile as the Middle East, and especially 
to nations as irresponsible as Iraq and, 
possibly in the near future, Libya. 
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France and Italy, in their efforts to 
maintain a secure supply of oil, by in- 
troducing nuclear technology which 
would result in the construction of nu- 
clear weapons, may have resulted in 
making the area even more dangerous 
and unstable. 

Mr. Speaker, the failure was not in 
the Israeli action, but in the steadfast- 
ness of the French and Italians in re- 
fusing to alter their reckless course of 
supplying Iraq with this technology— 
this despite intense diplomatic and 
public pressure. 

I believe that Israel has provided all 
of us in the Western world a second 
chance, and opportunity to reexamine 
policies of providing advanced nuclear 
technology to unstable areas of the 
world in a wholesale manner. For that, 
she should be thanked and not con- 
demned. 

Mr. Speaker, I would also like to 
briefly address the question of the Is- 
raeli action itself. We in the United 
States should realize that the action 
by Israel differs very little from our 
action in the early sixties to prevent a 
nuclear threat from Cuba by the 
Soviet Union. We acted at that time as 
Israel acted this past week, to protect 
our essential and vital interests as a 
nation. 

Mr. Speaker, if someone threatens to 
burn down your house, and you do 
whatever is possible to prevent that 
person from doing so, is that consid- 
ered an aggressive act, or one to pro- 
tect the safety of your family. The 
answer should be quite obvious. Well, 
Iraqi President Sadaam Hussein 
threatened several times to develop 
nuclear weapons with the sole intent 
of destroying Israel. The evidence is 
not all in. But it appears Israel had ex- 
hausted all other possible peaceful 
remedies. Her last recourse, with the 
very tight time frame she had to work 
with, was to use military action. 

We should also note the extraordi- 
nary precautions Israel took to limit 
injury of innocent people. The possi- 
ble consequences, had the reactor 
gone “critical,” would have been far 
more devastating. Israel’s action was 
as responsibile as one could expect, 
given the circumstances I have de- 
scribed. 


POSTAL SERVICE SHOULD FIND 
OTHER MEANS OF REDUCING 
EXPENDITURES THAN CLOS- 
ING LOCAL POST OFFICES 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 

tleman from Iowa (Mr. BEDELL) is rec- 

ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Speaker, on 

Wednesday the Post Office and Civil 

Service Committee reluctantly acted 

to comply with budget reductions im- 

posed upon the Congress by reporting 

out legislation that instructs the Post- 
master General to cut $100 million 
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over the next 3 years by closing or 
consolidating up to 10,000 of our Na- 
tion’s smallest post offices. Because 
that action will likely be included in 
an omnibus reconciliation package 
that will not afford Members of Con- 
gress the opportunity to express their 
opposition on this specific proposal, I 
am today introducing a resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress 
that the Postmaster General of the 
United States should give priority con- 
sideration to means other than closing 
large numbers of local post offices as a 
method of reducing expenditures by 
the U.S. Postal Service. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it would be a 
tragic mistake for this Congress to 
pass legislation that would result in 
the Postmaster General closing up to 
one-third of our Nation’s post offices. 
Even the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee recognized the disastrous 
effects of this action when they rec- 
ommended that the full House not ap- 
prove this measure. 

I am sure that most Members of 
Congress recognize that the Postal 
Service could realize some savings by 
closing or consolidating some very 
small post offices without impacting 
upon the mail service of this country. 
Clearly, this resolution does not pro- 
hibit or discourage the Postmaster 
General from using his authority to 
close or consolidate inefficient, dupli- 
cative, or marginal post offices in com- 
munities which could receive satisfac- 
tory postal service from another post 
office or contract post office. However, 
this resolution does express the sense 
of the Congress that the closing of up 
to 10,000 post offices would be unwise 
and irresponsible. 

Mr. Speaker, yesterday I spoke with 
members and staff of the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee and 
learned that in their views, up to 
10,000 of the Nation’s 30,304 post of- 
fices could be closed by the Postmas- 
ter General if the committee action is 
adopted by the Congress. The commit- 
tee action calls upon the Postmaster 
General to save $100 million over the 
next 3 years by closing or consolidat- 
ing inefficient post offices. The com- 
mittee received information from the 
Postal Service that the estimated sav- 
ings of closing a small post office is 
$10,000. While the savings may be 
greater over the 3-year period, it is 
possible that up to one-third of our 
country’s post offices would be closed 
to accomplish a $100 million savings if 
the average savings is $10,000 per post 
office. 

This action. would have repercus- 
sions which will be felt by industry, in- 
stitutions, small business, and many of 
the 230 million Americans, especially 
those in rural areas. Postal service is 
viewed by most Americans as a service 
as essential as fire, police, and health 
protection. We have become a nation 
reliant upon a responsive, expedient, 
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and convenient postal service. This 
service is essential to the livelihood of 
many businesses and individuals for 
their everyday life. 

I think that it is going to be very dif- 
ficult to explain to an elderly or 
handicapped person why the Congress 
would instruct the Postmaster Gener- 
al to initiate a wholesale action to 
close thousands of small post offices. 
This action would not be because the 
service could be performed equally 
well by another post office or because 
detailed study and careful examina- 
tion could show equivalent service in a 
different fashion. But because the re- 
conciliation package calls for a savings 
of $100 million by closing of small post 
offices. 

I am greatly disturbed by this pro- 
posal and I urge my colleagues to join 
me in support of this resolution. 
Adopting this policy in response to 
President Reagan’s budget proposal 
must be termed reckless and irrespon- 
sible. The Congress must respond to 
the desire of the American people to 
control Federal spending in a responsi- 
ble fashion. Let us join together in 
this resolution to instruct the Post- 
master General to take a more respon- 
sible course of action: 


H. Res. 147 


Whereas the Congress has recognized the 
need to eliminate waste in the Federal 
budget; and 

Whereas the budget reductions imposed 
upon the Congress are requiring substantial 
decreases in the level of Federal funding 
provided to the United States Postal Serv- 
ice; and 

Whereas local postal service is viewed by 
many communities as a service as essential 
as fire, police and health protection; and 

Whereas many businesses and individuals 
are dependent on a reliable, expedient and 
convenient postal service to maintain their 
livelihood; and 

Whereas the burden imposed by the clos- 
ing of small post offices is likely to impact 
disproportionately on the rural sector of our 
economy; and 

Whereas the closing of large numbers of 
this country’s smallest post offices would 
result in hardship for millions of elderly, 
handicapped, and other citizens which pres- 
ently benefit from the service of small local 
post offices: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives calls upon the Postmaster General of 
the United States to give priority considera- 
tion to means other than closing local post 
offices as a method of reducing expendi- 
tures by the United States Postal Service.» 


OLYMPIC COMMEMORATIVE 
SILVER DOLLAR BILL INTRO- 
DUCED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. ANNUNZIO), 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, 
today I am introducing the Olympic 
Commemorative Silver Dollar Act. 
This bill authorizes the mint to strike 
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up to 25 million full size 90 percent 
silver dollars to commemorate the 
1984 Summer Olympics to be held in 
Los Angeles, Calif. The sale of these 
coins will help provide funds to train 
our athletes for the Olympics as well 
as reduce the national debt. The 
House this month passed a bill that 
would authorize the minting of com- 
memorative coins for the first time in 
over 25 years in honor of George 
Washington’s 250th anniversary. The 
Olympic commemorative silver dollar 
bill follows in the footsteps of that 
bill. 

I believe that the minting of com- 
memorative coins is a tradition that 
needs to be revived in America. Most 
American coin collectors are especially 
interested in using U.S. coins, but are 
limited to collecting our regular issue 
coinage. Collectors who seek some- 
thing special are forced to purchase 
commemorative coins from foreign 
governments. 

The minting of commemorative coin- 
age was halted in this country because 
of a number of abuses connected with 
those programs. The bill I am intro- 
ducing today, like the George Wash- 
ington Commemorative Coin Act, ad- 
dresses those problems in a manner 
that has gained widespread accept- 
ance. 

This bill authorizes the issuance of a 
single coin for a limited period of time. 
There will not be a multitude of dif- 
ferent coins. Multiple issues are con- 
fusing and discouraging to collectors 
and are a burden on the production 
capacity of the mint. 

The coins would be struck only for 3 
years, from 1983 through 1985. This 
avoids the problems of the past in 
which commemorative coins were 
issued for years after the event being 
commemorated was over. 

The timing of the coin also fits 
nicely with that of the George Wash- 
ington commemorative. The sales pro- 
gram will begin just as the Washing- 
ton program is winding down in 1983. 
Since the coins will not compete with 
one another, collectors will not be 
forced to choose which one to pur- 
chase. 

The marketing and sales of the coin 
will be conducted exclusively by the 
Bureau of the Mint. Coin collectors 
have high regard for the ethical, fair 
and efficient manner in which they 
have been treated. Past abuses by pri- 
vate marketers of commemorative 
coins is avoided. 

The coin commemorates a signifi- 
cant national event of interest to all 
Americans. The Olympics are not 
solely of local or regional interest, but 
are national and even international in 
scope. There can be no doubt that the 
Olympic games are a meaningful oc- 
currence in American life. One needs 
only recall the excitement last year of 
Eric Heiden’s five gold medal victories 
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and the glorious triumph of the U.S. 
hockey team. 

Money from the sale of these coins 
will be used to train our Olympic ath- 
letes, but the money will be disbursed 
by the Treasury. The Government will 
have the right to audit the books of 
the U.S. Olympic Committee to assure 
that the money is used properly. Fur- 
thermore, I intend to request that 
such an audit is performed and I will 
make the results of that audit public. 

Finally, but hardly least of all, this 
coin will be another round fired in my 
war on the national debt. Half the 
profits from the sale of these coins 
will be earmarked to reduce the na- 
tional debt. That money can be used 
for no other purpose. 

Our national debt has reached 
nearly $1 trillion. We must begin to 
attack that debt and get the taxpayer 
out from under the dark shadow it 
casts upon our economic well-being. It 
is extremely important that every bill 
that this Congress considers that gen- 
erates receipts to the Government 
contain a provision earmarking a por- 
tion of those receipts to reduce the 
crushing burden of our national debt. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill benefits Amer- 
ica in three ways. It provides funds to 
train our athletes so that they may 
best represent America at the Olym- 
pics. It raises money to reduce our na- 
tional debt. It commemorates the U.S. 
participation in, and the hosting of, a 
significant international event. I urge 
all my colleagues to join with me in co- 
sponsoring this legislation. 

A copy of the legislation and sum- 
mary of the bill follow: 

SHORT Summary OF H.R. 3879, THE OLYMPIC 
COMMEMORATIVE SILVER DOLLAR ACT 

Sec. 1. The short title of the bill is the 
Po tae Commemorative Silver Dollar 

Sec. 2. The bill amends the Coinage Act of 
1965 to provide for the minting of up to 25 
million full-size 90 percent silver dollars. 
The coins would be legal tender. Each coin 
would contain .7734 ounce of silver. The 
coins would commemorate the 1984 Summer 
Olympics to be held in Los Angeles. None 
could be minted after 1985. 

The coins would be sold to the public at a 
price equal to the cost of manufacture plus 
at least a 25 percent surcharge. One half of 
the surcharge would be given to the United 
States Olympic Committee to train athletes 
for the Olympics. The other half of the sur- 
charge would be used solely to reduce the 
national debt. 

The Comptroller General would have the 
right to audit the books of the Olympic 
Committee to assure that the money was 
used for training athletes. 

Sec. 3. The Act takes effect on October 1, 
1982. . 


H.R. 3879 
A bill to provide for the minting of silver 
dollars with a design emblematic of the 
1984 Summer Olympic games which are to 
be held in Los Angeles, California 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 


Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
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Act may be cited as the “Olympic Com- 
memorative Silver Dollar Act“. 

Sec. 2. Title I of the Coinage Act of 1965 
(31 U.S.C. 391 et seq.) is amended by insert- 
ing after section 104 the following: 

“Sec. 104A. (a)(1) Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, the Secretary shall 
mint and issue one-dollar coins pursuant to 
this section in such quantities as are neces- 
sary to meet the needs of the public, except 
that such quantity shall not exceed 25 mil- 
lion coins. 

“(2 A) The one-dollar coins minted pur- 
suant to this section shall weigh 26.73 
grams, have a diameter of 1.50 inches, and 
be minted in accordance with the standard 
established in section 3514 of the Revised 
Statutes (31 U.S.C. 321). 

„B) The Secretary shall determine the 
design of such one-dollar coin. Such design 
shall be emblematic of the 1984 Summer 
Olympic games which are to be held in Los 
Angeles, California. On each such one-dollar 
coin there shall be a designation of the 
value of the coin, an inscription of the year 
‘1984’, and the inscriptions of the words 
‘Liberty’, ‘In God We Trust’, ‘United States 
of America’, and ‘E Pluribus Unum’. 

“(C) All one-dollar coins minted pursuant 
to this section shall be legal tender as pro- 
vided in section 102 of this title (31 U.S.C. 
392). 

“(bX 1) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, all one-dollar coins minted pur- 
suant to this section shall be sold to the 
public by the Secretary under such regula- 
tions as he may prescribe and at a price 
equal to the cost of minting such one-dollar 
coins (including labor, materials, dies, use of 
machinery, and overhead expenses) plus a 
surcharge, established by the Secretary, of 
not less than 25 percent of such cost. 

“(2) An amount equal to one half of the 
amount of all surcharges which are received 
by the Secretary from the sale of such one- 
dollar coins shall be promptly paid by the 
Secretary to the United States Olympic 
Committee. Such amounts shall be used to 
train United States athletes for participa- 
tion in the Olympic games. 

“(3) An amount equal to one half of the 
amount of all surcharges which are received 
by the Secretary from the sale of such one 
dollar coins shall be desposited in the gener- 
al fund of the Treasury and shall be used 
for the sole purpose of reducing the nation- 
al debt. 

“(4) The Comptroller General of the 
United States shall have the right to exam- 
ine such books, records, documents, and 
other data of the United States Olympic 
Committee as may be related to the expend- 
iture of amounts which are paid to the 
United States Olympic Committee pursuant 
to paragraph (2). 

“(c) No one-dollar coins shall be minted 
pursuant to this section after December 31, 
1985. 

d) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this section.“. 

Sec. 3. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall take effect on Octo- 
ber 1, 1982.e 


THE 40TH 
GENOCIDE DAY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
& previous order of the House, the gen- 


tleman from Michigan (Mr. Forp) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 


Y OF 
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Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, this month, Americans of Estonian, 
Latvian, and Lithuanian descent will 
commemorate the 40th anniversary of 
the Baltic Holocaust. The days of 
June 14 and 15 marked the beginning 
of a mass deportation effort conducted 
in the Baltic States 40 years ago by 
the Soviet regime. In the wake of this 
campaign of terror, virtually no Baltic 
3 was left untouched by the trag- 

y. 

Occupation and genocide are still 
being repeated by the U.S.S.R. with 
the most recent example being in Af- 
ghanistan. Indeed, during its entire 63 
years in power, Communist Russia has 
remained an ideologically dogmatic, 
politically repressive state which has 
exploited every opportunity to control 
its weaker neighbors. 

It is up to us in the West to continue 
to focus world attention on the Soviet 
Union’s blatant disregard of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. The 
Soviet Union must be made to realize 
that it will be held accountable for its 
denial of basic human rights in the 
Baltic States and other captive na- 
tions. America must persevere in its ef- 
forts to fight oppression throughout 
the world, and to encourage human, 
civilized and representative forms of 
government. 6 


SMALL BUSINESS AND MILITARY 
READINESS—HEARING AN- 
NOUNCEMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. LAFALCcE) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

@Mr. LaFALCE. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States is experiencing a mas- 
sive military buildup today. We are 
seeing a doubling of the defense 
budget over the next few years from 
$161 billion in fiscal 1981 to $343 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1986. We will be seeing a 
surge in orders for new military equip- 
ment, spare parts, and ammunition. 
There will be a greater need for indus- 
trial capacity to handle defense work. 

Can our industrial base meet this 
challenge? I do not know. That is an 
unsettling answer given the unsettling 
international conditions our Nation 
faces. But the truth is that the U.S. 
defense industrial base has been weak- 
ened over the past decade to the point 
where some experts doubt whether we 
have the capacity in industrial plant 
and skilled manpower to handle the 
increased volume of defense work. 

The most serious problems arise in 
the small business sector of our econo- 
my. Many small businesses have 
stopped seeking and handling defense 
work because it has been undependa- 
ble. Yet small business is a key part of 
our defense industrial base. According 
to economist Gail Schwartz: 
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Small firms are pivotal in the defense pro- 
duction chain because they produce the 
highly specialized tools and equipment 
often in very small runs that make sophisti- 
cated weapons systems work. They are sub- 
contractors to the larger firms which assem- 
ble the planes, missiles and vehicles them- 
selves. There may be as many as five tiers of 
subcontractors involved in one final prod- 
uct. They provided $8 billion worth of ship- 
ments to the Department of Defense in 
1978. 


Let me add that small businesses are 
prime contractors in many instances. 

I have long been concerned about 
the need to strengthen the small busi- 
ness component of the U.S. defense in- 
dustrial base. I have also been inter- 
ested in assuring that small business is 
utilized to its fullest ability in rebuild- 
ing U.S. military capabilities and re- 
ceives a fair share of the new defense 
contracts. Giving small business its 
fair—and proper—share not only helps 
strengthen the economy; it means 
competition. And we have found that 
greater competition for defense con- 
tracts means lower costs to the tax- 
payer. 

The House Small Business Oversight 
Subcommittee, which I Chair, plans to 
hold hearings on June 18, 23, and 25 
on the broad issue of small business 
and Government procurement. The 
subcommittee will be paying close at- 
tention not only to defense procure- 
ment and the problems small business 
faces but to small business and civilian 
procurement. In our concentration on 
defense spending today, we must not 
forget that $28 billion is spent on pro- 


curement by the civilian sector of the 
Government. The General Services 
Administration, are the major civilian 
buyers. To examine the problems 
small business experiences, I have in- 
vited the following witnesses: 


JUNE 18, 1981, ROOM 2359A, RHOB, 9:30 A.M. 

Dr. Gail Schwartz, visiting professor 
of Public Policy, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; 

Terry Ford, assistant to the presi- 
dent, Gould’s Ocean Systems Division, 
Cleveland, Ohio; 

Pat Lee, president, Enidine Inc., Buf- 
falo, N. V.; 

Herman Director, editor Bidders 
Early Alert Message System, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; 

Paul Seidman, Esq., Washington, 
D.C., former assistant Chief Counsel 
for Procurement, Office of Advocacy, 
SBA; 

Lola Dickerman, Esq., Boston, Mass.; 

Daniel Barry, director, Labor Sur- 
plus Area Small Business Outreach 
Program, Buffalo, N.Y.; 

JUNE 23, 1981, ROOM 2359A, RHOB, 10:30 A.M. 

Michael Cardenas, Administrator, 
Small Business Administration; 

Gerald Carmen, Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration; 

Donald Sowles, Administrator-Desig- 
nate, Office of Federal Procurement 
Policy. 
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JUNE 25, 1981, ROOM 2359A RHOB, 9:30 A.M. 


Dr. Richard DeLauer, Under Secre- 
tary for Research and Engineering, 
Department of Defense. 

I am also inserting in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp three recent articles 
that are required background reading 
on the problems we face in rebuilding 
U.S. military readiness and the contri- 
bution small business should be 
making in that effort. The articles ap- 
peared in the Washington Star of May 
22, 1981, Newsweek of June 8, 1981, 
and the Washington Post of June 7, 
1981. 


{From the Washington Star, May 22, 1981] 


INDUSTRY COULDN'T FULFILL SUDDEN 
WEAPONS DEMAND 


(By Gail Garfield Schwartz) 


The U.S. economy could not respond to a 
sudden demand for weapons and equipment 
to fight a prolonged, conventional war. Fur- 
ther nothing being considered in Congress 
and/or by the Defense Department to deal 
with this recognized problem will make any 
substantial difference. 

The American defense industrial base, 
which is almost totally owned and operated 
by the private sector, is in turbulence. Seri- 
ous bottlenecks and choke points adversely 
affect the Defense Department’s ability to 
procure military equipment in a timely, effi- 
cient and economical manner. These diffi- 
culties have resulted in a dramatic increase 
in the time lags for defense procurement, to 
as long as 120 weeks in many instances, ac- 
cording to the House Committee on Armed 
Services. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


A major reason for the lack of a surge ca- 
pacity is that small firms, which comprise 
one-fourth of all firms producing for the 
Defense Department, face special problems, 
and these problems cannot be solved by the 
Defense Department alone. 

Small firms are pivotal in the defense pro- 
duction chain because they produce the 
highly specialized tools and equipment, 
often in very small runs, that make sophisti- 
cated weapons systems work. They are sub- 
contractors to the larger firms which assem- 
ble the planes, missiles, and vehicles them- 
selves. There may be as many as five tiers of 
subcontractors involved in one final prod- 
uct. They provided $8 billion worth of ship- 
ments to the Department of Defense of 
1978. 

There are some 92 industries involved in 
defense production. But the primary con- 
tributors at the subcontractor level are in 
the machinery sector and the electronics 
sector. The former produces tools, moulds, 
dies needed for making weapons parts. The 
latter makes the control elements that 
make these sophisticated systems work. 
Small firms in both these sectors make up 
over 53 per cent of all firms in the sector 
producing for defense. 


WOES OF SMALL FIRMS 


Small firms in these sectors face two cru- 
cial difficulties: They have a hard time get- 
ting capital; and they have a hard time 
hiring and retaining highly skilled workers. 

Equity capital is hard to come by because 
many small firms are high risks and private- 
ly owned. Debt financing is hard to obtain 
because the firms limited assets often put 
ora at a disadvantage for collateralized 
oans. 
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Small firms have trouble competing for 
specialized personnel in a tight labor 
market. They cannot offer the wage-fringe 
package that many large firms provide. 
Worse, they cannot afford to pay well 
during what may be long learning periods as 
workers master new equipment that is con- 
stantly changing. 

Why does this matter? It matters for four 


reasons. 

First, the inability of small domestic firms 
to produce the parts needed, on time, at 
planned costs, means that their customers 
look overseas for those parts. It does not 
augur well for the nation’s military or polit- 
ical independence to rely on Japanese or 
German or Swedish suppliers for weaponry. 
In time of war, this overseas dependence 
could be catastrophic. 

Second, if the United States tries to 
become more self-sufficient in defense pro- 
duction, and small firms cannot deliver the 
needed products on time, large firms may 
have to produce them. But, this may be 
more costly to the economy as a whole. It is 
inefficient for large firms to retain on line 
highly specialized capacity that is only occa- 
sionally used. 

Third, defense production has beneficial 
spin-offs for small firms, as it expands their 
technological know-how. 

And last, improving capacity in these sec- 
tors would help revitalize the economies of 
states in deep economic trouble. IIlinois, 
Michigan, Indiana, New York, New Jersey, 
and many other states would benefit, along 
with the larger defense-related states of 
California and Texas. 

SPECIAL CREDIT NEEDED 

What is needed is a public-private effort 
to strengthen the competitive position of 
small firms in the key sectors that feed the 
defense industrial capacity. These efforts 
must go beyond changes in procurement 
practices or bidding systems now under con- 
sideration by Congress. Such adjustments 
may ease the pressure on small firms by im- 
proving their cash flow. 

But high rates of inflation—which make 
even accelerated depreciation for new equip- 
ment of little use when cash is needed to re- 
place it—and tight money put small firms at 
a great disadvantage. Special credits could 
be offered to small firms to enable them to 
buy materials and equipment needed for de- 
fense production. 

The nation also needs a crash program to 
train machinists and engineers. Job tax 
credits could be made available to small 
firms so that they could match the pay 
scale of larger firms. 

The nation’s defense needs should trigger 
efforts to strengthen small machinery and 
electronics firms. This would send beneficial 
ripples through every region of the country. 
It could also determine the outcome of any 
war or police action in which we might find 
ourselves. 


{From Newsweek, June 8, 1981] 
Can UNITED States INDUSTRY DELIVER? 


The Ohio, the nation’s first Trident sub- 
marine, will be delivered to the U.S. Navy in 
December—two and a half years late and 
$280 million over budget. Since construction 
started in 1976, the sub’s builder, the Elec- 
tric Boat Division of General Dynamics 
Corp., has weathered problems ranging 
from strikes to shoddy workmanship to de- 
fective government-supplied parts. Steel 
that may have been used in up to 126,000 lo- 
cations didn’t conform to specifications. 
Technicians had to rebalance the ship's 
service turbine generators, then rip out and 
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replace the main turbine rotors. Manage- 
ment fired 3,000 workers. There have been 
so many delays and disputes that Navy Sec- 
retary John Lehman Jr. warned he might 
have a foreign contractor build the giant 
sub. His frustration was understandable, but 
the threat was laughable. Only one other 
country now has the capacity to build the 
Trident: the Soviet Union. 

On the eve of one of the biggest defense 
buildups in peacetime history, there is seri- 
ous doubt that the nation’s defense industry 
can deliver the goods on time and within 
budget. After years of dampened military 
spending, the U.S. defense industry has 
dwindled substantially. More than 2,000 
aerospace subcontractors left the field be- 
tween 1968 and 1976, for example, and 240 
forging foundries have closed. There are 
scattered shortages of men and material 
and many firms have cut capacity. The lead 
time for aluminum aircraft forgings, twenty 
weeks in 1976, has stretched to 120 weeks. 
An F-16 fighter that took 120 weeks to build 
in 1977 now takes 180 weeks. Delays mean 
higher price tags; and if the huge cost over- 
runs in the Trident program are any exam- 
ple, the Pentagon’s shopping list could 
easily bust even a swelled defense budget— 
and with it the Reagan Administration's 
hopes of eliminating the Federal deficit. 

Hardware: To minimize potential prob- 
lems, the Pentagon will spend slowly in the 
first few years. Defense Secretary Caspar 
Weinberger has asked Congress for an addi- 
tional $32.6 billion in defense-spending au- 
thority for fiscal 1981 and 1982—but the 
Pentagon will spend only $5.8 billion of it 
right away. The rest is for long-range pro- 
curement programs that won’t show up in 
actual appropriation bills for several years 
(chart). Still, the Reagan Administration 
proposes to double defense spending—to 
$343 billion—by 1986, and much of that 
money will go for hardware. Plans call for 
more spare parts and ammunition, a host of 
new fighters for the Air Force, Navy and 
Marines, more submarines, helicopters, 
tanks and cruise missiles, a new version of 
the B-1 bomber—and the MX missile, which 
alone could cost up to $56 billion. 

Industry analysts say the nation’s prime 
defense contractors do have the capacity to 
fill the new orders—at least in the short 
run. In the aerospace industry, for example, 
the military buildup will simply take up 
slack left by declining orders for commercial 
jets in recent years. But the squeeze may 
well be felt at the subcontractor level. Bot- 
tlenecks are inevitable, defense experts 
warn, because so many smaller firms have 
left the defense business for more depend- 
able commercial contracts. The dwindling 
number of subcontractors has forced the 
Pentagon to work with many “sole suppli- 
ers.” Only one plant makes a special steel 
used in air-to-air missiles; only one makes a 
special valve needed for submarines. A mo- 
nopoly manufacturer, notes Adam Klein, a 
staff member of the House Armed Services 
Committee, “can sell at whatever price he 
chooses.” 

Shortages—of manpower, materials and 
manufacturing capacity—are already occur- 
ring in some areas, substantially driving up 
defense costs. Some key raw materials must 
be imported from politically unstable coun- 
tries. The price of cobalt—used in the en- 
gines of F-15 and F-16 fighters—shot up 246 
percent after the 1978 rebellion in Shaba 
Province in Zalre, for example, and now 
each engine costs an additional $18,000. A 
shortage of 30,000 aerospace and electrical 
engineers in the Los Angeles area has led to 
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a bidding war, boosting labor costs. Ship- 
builders can’t find enough pipe fitters and 
welders. By one estimate, defense-related in- 
dustries will be short 10,000 workers by 
1985. Ironically, if the Reagan Administra- 
tion’s “supply-side economics” does stimu- 
late the private sector, a serious crunch 
could come “five years down the road— 
when the economy and the military are 
both booming,” says Michael Derchin, a de- 
fense analyst for Oppenheimer & Co., Inc. 

In the scramble to win defense contracts, 
many large firms are working around the 
problems. To avoid subcontractors, for ex- 
ample, Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, which 
manufactures the engines for F-15 and F-16 
fighters, is building factories to supply its 
own turbine airfoils, compressor blades and 
discs. To escape the engineering crunch in 
California, some plants have relocated. But 
many manufacturers say the shortages will 
not stop until the Federal government ends 
the piecemeal production cycle of defense 
spending. Contractors have often tooled up 
to meet an order only to have Congress cut 
the appropriation—or the Administration 
change plans. “If the subcontractors gear 
up for 1,400 F-18 fighters and Congress cuts 
it back to 200 or 300,” says Oppenheimer’s 
Derchin, “these guys will be left out on a 
limb.” 

Electric Boat’s experiences building the 
Trident—and simultaneously the SSN 688 
attack submarine—illustrate other contrac- 
tor laments. Officials at the Groton, Conn., 
shipyard blame the government for much of 
the Trident’s cost overruns. In 1979 and 
1980 they submitted 8,000 complaints about 
defects in government-furnished parts that 
required 750,000 man-hours to correct” 
says general manager P. Takias Veliotis. In 
1978 the firm threatened to stop work com- 
pletely on the attack sub unless the govern- 
ment paid for $544 million worth of claims 
caused, company officials say, by 35,000 
Navy-ordered design changes. Part of the 
problem was the Navy's policy of concur- 
rency”—beginning construction before the 
design was firmly set. “You finish a job 50 
per cent through, then rip it out and put in 
a lot of revisions they come up with,” grum- 
bled one Groton draftsman. Adm. Hyman 
Rickover, however, has charged Electric 
Boat with underestimating bids to win con- 
tracts, then inflating costs. 

Glitches: “Concurrent testing” was a com- 
plication for Chrysler Corp., builder of the 
Army’s sleek new M-1 Abrams tank. The 
Army accelerated the tank’s production 
schedule from ten years to seven, effectively 
skipping one testing stage. The law of aver- 
ages says you're going to uncover prob- 
lems—that’s why you do testing,” says 
Chrysler spokesman John W. Day. The 
result: embarrassing glitches such as faulty 
gears and a tendency to throw tracks. Cor- 
rections to the M-1l—together with infla- 
tion—have pushed the first model's price 
tag to $2.5 million, according to some esti- 
mates—four times the original cost in 1973. 

Delays and cost overruns also seem inevi- 
table in the gigantic MX missile project. If 
the Administration approves the plan to 
base the MX underground in Utah and 
Nevada, constructing the 4,600 shelters 
along with 8,000 miles of road would require 
digging up as much dirt as was excavated 
for the Panama Canal and pouring twice as 
much cement as was used in the Grand 
Coulee Dam. Critics warn that one key 
shortfall might be in obtaining enough 
water just to pour the cement. 

Beyond the sheer scope of such projects, 
“gold plating’’—using ever more sophisticat- 
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ed gadgetry in new weapons systems—fur- 
ther complicates construction and raises 
costs. Many last-minute design changes 
stem from the Pentagon's penchant for the 
most advanced technology—from precision- 
guidance systems to “all weather” capabili- 
ties. The resulting complexities mean fewer 
interchangeable parts—and more opportuni- 
ties for production foul-ups and delays. 
Still, most defense contractors welcome— 
even foster—gold plating. “Sophisticated 
weapons,“ says Derchin, “are more lucrative 
because of constant, built-in obsolescence.” 

“Lower Risk”: Such criticisms are hardly 
new, but Pentagon planners are taking a 
long, hard look at them in an effort to in. 
crease industrial efficiency. Deputy Defense 
Secretary Frank Carlucci has instructed the 
services to step back from the cutting edge 
of technology and plan for “lower risk” sys- 
tems. Weinberger has announced plans to 
purchase more weaponry in quantity to cut 
unit production costs. Despite some Con- 
gressional opposition, he also hopes to issue 
multiyear contracts to defense manufactur- 
ers, replacing year-by-year appropriations 
that fluctuate with the political wind. The 
big buildup is bound to be dogged by techni- 
cal hitches, bottlenecks and cost overruns, 
but sustained, well-planned spending is 
what it will take to to revitalize the defense 
industry. 


[From the Washington Post, June 7, 1981] 


REAGAN’S AUGUST GUNS: Critics SHOUT 
THEIR WARNING CRIES 


(By Art Pine) 


The Reagan administration has begun a 
major new buildup of the nation’s defense 
forces that could have profound implica- 
tions for the overall economy. If the presi- 
dent has his way, over the next five years 
military outlays will more than double to 
$336 billion, from $158.6 billion this year. 

Administration figures show that between 
fiscal 1982 and 1986, the defense budget will 
surge an average 11.1 percent a year after 
adjustment for inflation, outpacing both 
the 6 percent growth that former President 
Carter envisioned and the 10 percent annual 
rate achieved during the Vietnam war build- 
up. 

The increase will begin slowly but will 
speed up significantly in later years. Over 
the full five-year period, defense outlays 
would grow by $177.4 billion under Reagan’s 
proposed budget, compared with $135.7 bil- 
lion under Carter’s plan. And the new presi- 
dent seems likely to get what he’s asking. 

Can the defense industry—and the econo- 
my—seriously cope with this kind of out- 
pouring? Or will the increase, as some ana- 
lysts argue, overwhelm the industry's pro- 
duction capacity, exacerbate shortages in 
labor and materials and send inflation soar- 
ing even farther? 

The industry's current readiness has set 
off warning cries from some critics. A House 
Armed Services Committee report last De- 
cember asserted the U.S. industrial base has 
deteriorated sharply and questioned wheth- 
er the Pentagon will be able to spend the 

its seeking in an economic 


Thomas S. Hahn, former counsel to the 
armed services panel, points to a steady de- 
cline in the number of defense contractors 
over the past few years, aging facilities and 
shortages of skilled labor and critical mate- 
rials. He also warns that the increasing com- 
plexity of new weapons has lengthened pro- 
duction time. 

The issue is important because of the po- 
tential impact of this size increase on the 
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overall economy. In the Vietnam war build- 
up, for example, the spurt in defense spend- 
ing overheated the economy, created bottle- 
necks in key industries and sent prices sky- 
rocketing. It was the beginning of the cur- 
rent inflation spiral. 

But how serious is the prospect of a 
repeat performance this time around? How 
critical are the shortages and bottlenecks 
likely to be? And how effectively will the de- 
fense industry be able to gear itself up to 
meet the military’s new needs? 

Ralph Doggett, defense specialist for Data 
Resources Inc., the Cambridge, Mass.-based 
research firm, joins a sizable group or ana- 
lysts who concede that the short answer is 
that “nobody can really tell for sure” yet, 
“There’s been very little hard analy: 
Doggett admits. 

Although experts on both sides can argue 
heatedly over whether the industry can 
cope with the new outpouring, the govern- 
ment has only just begun a detailed survey 
of the defense industry’s current capacity 
and ability to expand. And private analysts 
seem no better grounded. 

While defense analysts concede some bot- 
tlenecks will occur no matter what, the 
impact is likely to depend largely on how 
quickly the new budget decisions will be 
translated into actual spending and how 
rapidly the overall economy will perform 
over the next several years. 

Unlike the case in the Vietnam era, the 
defense outlays being pondered now would 
not go primarily for ordnance, where dollars 
are dumped quickly into the pipeline, but 
for new long-term weapons systems, which 
often require years before production con- 
tracts actually are let. 

Economists say if the Pentagon and Con- 
gress can manage the defense pot effective- 
ly, the industry may be able to squeak by 
with a minimum of bottlenecks in a few, 
albeit important, sectors. But if the money 
simply is “dumped” into the economy, seri- 
ous strains could result. 

A rundown by several knowledgeable de- 
fense analysts produces this sketch of the 
industry’s current state: 

The major prime contractors, particularly 
in aerospace and communications, are in rel- 
atively good shape and should have no trou- 
ble meeting the new push. Unlike the situa- 
tion during the Vietnam war, the commer- 
cial aircraft market is on the decline, 
making it easy for companies to switch to 
military production. 

Edward E. Hood Jr., vice chairman of 
General Electric Co., one of the nation's 
largest defense contractors, says the impact 
is “hard to assess until we see” how the de- 
fense budget actually breaks down. But pri- 
vate consultant Hahn notes that “as far as 
floor space is concerned, we've got a lot of 
it.” 

The picture for subcontractors isn’t nearly 
as bright. After years of on-and-off budget 
cuts before Reagan’s newly announced 
buildup, many subs and suppliers have gone 
out of business or switched to more lucra- 
tive civilian work. To attract them back 
would require costly and long-term guaran- 
tees. 

There's a serious problem in the nation’s 
foundry capacity, where shrinking markets 
and increasingly stiff environmental regula- 
tions have forced some 240 shutdowns in 
recent years, virtually wiping out the indus- 
try’s ability to handle any major new in- 
crease in production demands. 

The United States currently has only two 
major foundries large enough to be able to 
make the huge forgings needed for aircraft 
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and other weapons. There’s also a shortage 
of bearings for jet engines. And supplies of 
semiconductors, which are crucial to mili- 
tary electronics systems, are becoming in- 
creasingly scarce. 

More ominously, many of these items, 
particularly forgings, require lead times of 
two years or more just for normal produc- 
tion. As a result, in many cases manufactur- 
ers couldn’t boost their output rapidly no 
matter how much the government was will- 
ing to pay. 

The shipbuilding industry is in a mess, 
partly because of its own bad management 
practices, and some experts are expecting 
more closings within the next few months. 
The quality of U.S. yards has been so low, 
the Navy has considered buying warships 
from British producers. Can the remaining 
yards cope? 

There are critical labor and materials 
shortages to take into account. The aero- 
space and electronics industries already are 
unable to find the engineers and technicians 
they need, and many categories of skilled 
workers also are in short supply. As a result, 
Wage pressures easily could mount. 

There's also a potential for serious short- 
ages in strategic metals, such as titanium, 
cobalt and chromium, that are needed for 
the production of aircraft and jet engines. 
Many already are in short supply, and de- 
spite new government efforts to rebuild 
stockpiles, inventory levels remain low. 

Admittedly, at least some of these hitches 
are offset by economic factors. Compared to 
historical levels, defense spending right now 
is relatively low. 

Government figures show the nation now 
is spending only 5.6 percent of its gross na- 
tional product on defense. Reagan’s budget 
would push this to slightly more than 7 per- 
cent by 1986, still well below the 8-to-9 per- 
cent that prevailed before Vietnam. 

Besides the aerospace industry, the seg- 
ments apt to feel the strains the most are 
shipbuilding, missile construction, the forg- 
ings and castings industries, tank produc- 
tion and general armaments manufacturing. 
No doubt there also will be some spillover 
into related areas. 

What can the government do to prevent 
the defense time bomb from exploding? 

Experts offer these steps: 

First: Improved management of the entire 
military procurement process to make sure 
all purchases are coordinated to avoid 
undue strain on individual industries. Ex- 
perts argue that some orders ought to be de- 
layed, if necessary, to avoid overloading the 
industry's capacity. 

Second: A switch to multiyear contracting 
on defense procurement to guarantee subs 
and suppliers a long-term market and to 
make it attractive for them to stay in de- 
fense production. Also possible: Increased 
incentives, such as loan guarantees and 
price floors. 

Defense consultant Hahn reflects a widely 
held view in the industry: “Under current 
procedures, our defense industry doesn’t 
know how to plan. How many people were 
all lined up to build the Bl bomber when 
Jimmy Carter backed away?” 

Third: A step-up in stockpiling of strategic 
materials so reserves can be rebuilt now 
while supplies are still moderately good. 
Until recently, the United States has regu- 
larly sold off its stockpiles as a price-damp- 
ening measure. Defense considerations have 
been put aside. 

Finally, a good many analysts are urging 
the military to settle for less complexity on 
new weapons and stick with proven systems 
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that cost less and provide more bang for the 
buck. “More money alone just isn't the solu- 
tion,” says a former congressional defense 
expert. “There must be some reforms.” 

The difficulty is, how to manage all these 
components without setting off a new price 
spiral that could spread throughout the 
economy. To some analysts, that means not 
only skillful manipulation of the defense 
side, but a firm hold on nondefense spend- 
ing as well. 

Albert M. Wojnilower, economist for First 
Boston Corp., notes that, because sharp 
boosts in defense programs require such 
large capital spending increases, the current 
push could provide a bigger spur to the 
economy than most analysts are predicting, 
particularly on top of the Reagan tax cuts. 

“When the military is spending more it 
makes everyone else spend more. . with- 
out making anybody else spend less,” Wojni- 
lower says. “So its multiplier effect, to use 
that jargon, is far greater than that of 
either the spending cuts or the tax cuts.” 
The prospect clearly worries Wall Street. 

For the moment, policymakers may have 
some respite. Given the usual lags between 
the time a president proposes any spending 
increase and the time it’s actually pumped 
into the economy, the first serious pressures 
shouldn’t begin to show up until 1983 or 
1984. 

In the meantime, the defense boost, which 
actually began in earnest during the final 
year of the Carter administration, already is 
under way and threatens to loom even 
larger as Congress continues to out-Reagan 
the president on defense. How well the 
nation can swallow that increase remains to 
be seen.@ 


GETTING SERIOUS ABOUT 
BOMBS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. BINGHAM) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 
@ Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, earli- 
er this week I issued a statement in re- 
sponse to the Israeli attack on Iraq’s 
nuclear facilities underscoring the 
urgent need for a tough and responsi- 
ble U.S. nuclear nonproliferation 
policy. Since then, this call has been 
echoed very thoughtfully by a number 
of newspaper editorials. The essential 
point is that the need for a preemptive 
Israeli strike against sensitive Iraqi 
nuclear installations would not have 
arisen had the world community acted 
responsibly earlier to prevent the 
spread of nuclear weapons-usable 
technology. Instead, the United States 
and its allies have made half-hearted 
efforts at nuclear restraint, put far too 
much faith in international safe- 
guards, and totally ignored the mili- 
tary implications of these actions. 
Israel could not afford to ignore 
them—the entire country of Israel 
could be virtually destroyed by two or 
three nuclear weapons. After Sunday’s 
events, the Reagan administration can 
not afford to wait any longer to enun- 
ciate an effective nuclear nonprolifera- 
tion strategy. 

I urge my colleagues to read the fol- 
lowing Washington Post, Wall Street 
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Journal, Baltimore Sun, and The 

Washington Star editorial comment: 

[From the Washington Post, June 10, 1981] 
GETTING SERIOUS ABOUT BOMBS 


Maybe the trouble is the term. “Nuclear 
nonproliferation” is a mind-numbing agent, 
an eye-glazing property, a bore. Ask anyone. 
Or, better yet, try to get anyone who is in 
office and on a busy track, either in this 
government or those of our dearest friends 
and allies, to talk about it. Then you will 
find out: There are—always have been— 
other more pressing matters; and besides, to 
try to hold back the inevitable is stupid; and 
anyhow, to irritate Country X or Country Y 
on such a hopeless, long-term issue would be 
a real time-waster, even an act of irresponsi- 
bility when we have so much more urgent, 
high-stakes business to negotiate with them; 
and how can we ask other countries to forgo 
the nuclear option while we and the Rus- 
sians continue our own nuclear arms build- 
up—how arrogant can you gef?—and, in 
truth, it’s just a little research reactor 
Country Y is building for Country Z (don’t 
ask about the weapons-grade fuel this reac- 
tor will use, it would be rude)...and... 
and...and... 

And what? And this: it all adds up to Sun- 
day’s raid by the Israelis on the French- and 
Italian-built Iraqi nuclear installation near 
Baghdad, the very model of the kind of 
panic-generated first-strike action that the 
literature warning against the spread of nu- 
clear weapons has always foreseen as the 
predictable result. The introduction of nu- 
clear weapons in conflict-ridden regions, 
even the strong suspicion that they are 
about to be introduced, will function as an 
incentive to such an action by those with 
the means to act. We all got off relatively 
easy this time. Yes, people were killed and 
danger was courted and the prospectively 
harmful consequences of the raid have not 
all been felt. But it was a pale version of 
what can yet come when installations that 
are further advanced (say after the fuel has 
been emplaced, not right before) are deter- 
mined to be mortal threats by some coun- 
try’s neighbor that may or may not itself 
have some kind of nuclear weapons poten- 
tial. 

The Carter administration can be faulted 
for an on-again, off-again uneven effort in 
this field. Its commitment to discourage the 
spread of nuclear weapons around the world 
never enjoyed the degree of administration- 
wide support that could have made it at 
once smoother and less prone to swings be- 
tween overstatement and negligence—in 
short, more consistent and effective. And it 
ended with the dismal decision to resupply 
the Indian reactor at Tarapur despite 
India’s refusal to renounce use of U.S. ex- 
ports for future nuclear bombs. But even 
with all those failings, it began as a right 
policy that represented a right instinct; it 
had some notable successes, and the people 
who have subsequently been deriding it as 
one of the Carter government’s exercises in 
amateurism and futility need to understand 
that they are really making a bad joke. The 
cynical, worldly wise, what-the-hell alterna- 
tive, that has gained such currency in 
Washington since then represents, in our 
view, the truly disastrous choice. 

If you explore the upper reaches of the 
Reagan administration on the question of 
commitment and action designed to stop or 
even to impede thé spread of nuclear weap- 
ons to new proprietors, you will find first 
that there is deep disagreement concerning 
both the priority of the worry and the possi- 
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bility of doing much about it. A lot of the 
objections are familiar and have some plau- 
sibility—but the same is not true of the con- 
clusions drawn from them. For example, it 
may be true that the anti-proliferators, 
King Canutelike, wish to stop an inexorable 
trend of technology that is destined to bring 
nuclear weapons to ever more governments. 
But does this mean that we should do noth- 
ing to discourage or inhibit or slow down 
this trend, especially as it creates new and 
terrible dangers in particular regions of the 
world? 


Just about everyone will answer no to 
that—but actions, ah, that’s something else 
again. A second Reagan administration idea 
on this seems to be that “universalism,” as 
it has been called (the attempt to deal with 
nuclear proliferation on a kind of planet- 
wide, blanket basis via U.N. treaties and so 
on, with one general policy approach to all) 
is a bummer. Why deal with Liechtenstein 
and Zimbabwe and Cyprus and Ireland as if 
they were the same place? Why deal with 
some of them—hardly potential bomb-build- 
ers or buyers—at all? Wouldn’t a wise nucle- 
ar nonproliferation policy be discriminating 
and deal with those specific countries and 
regions and international relationships that 
are likely to be the cause or setting of nucle- 
ar spread? Sure it would—now, where is it? 


Here you reach the heart of the matter, 
the temporizing and sophistry that mark 
the 1980s approach of the Western industri- 
al countries in general to this subject. The 
French will tell you that since certain Third 
World countries are going to get into these 
things, it is better—is it not?—that they be 
on hand as suppliers and technicians to 
keep an eye out for the dangers. How was 
this valuable in Iraq, where an effort was 
clearly being made, in their presence and 
with their assistance, to create an installa- 
tion that could easily have produced quick 
bombs? Likewise, where is this discriminat- 
ing program of which some in the Reagan 
administration speak? If, as they argue, the 
point is to act in ways that will strengthen 
the sense of countries like, say, Pakistan or 
South Korea, that they do not need to seek 
an independent deterrent, where is ihe evi- 
dence that a conscious effort in this regard 
is being made? 

Mr. Reagan has, among his own appoint- 
ees in the State Department and high up at 
Defense, some of the soundest and most 
stalwart and intelligent critics there are of 
the mindless export of nuclear materials 
and other actions that have created so 
much danger already. What he needs is a 
commitment, a policy, a determination to 
put the prospective spread of nuclear weap- 
ons into the national security context where 
it belongs. This is not some goo-goo, do-good 
preoccupation, some bath of idealism wal- 
lowed in by the naive of the world. Ask the 
Iraqis, if you don’t believe that. Ask the Is- 
raelis. 


(From the Wall Street Journal, June 9, 
1981) 


MOURNING THE BOMB 


An atom bomb for Iraq, we have learned 
in the last 24 hours, has become the latest 
great cause celebre of world opiniondom. 
Various governments, including our own, 
and a lot of pundits have been busily con- 
demning Israel's raid on Iraq's nuclear reac- 
tor. Our own reaction is that it’s nice to 
know that in Israel we have at least one 
nation left that still lives in the world of re- 
ality. 
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What is going on here: Iraq, awash in 
cheap crude oil, wants a big nuclear reactor. 
It rebuffs French suggestions to give up the 
original design and substitute one that does 
not need weapons-grade uranium. It has 
been buying raw uranium, which is not su- 
tiable for use in reactors, but dandy if you 
want to use the reactor to breed plutonium 
for weapons. Faced with this evidence, the 
conclusion of world opinion has been—ev- 
erything’s OK, Iraq has signed the nuclear 
non-proliferation treaty. 

This kind of silliness has a mysterious 
power to blind most who man foreign minis- 
tries, think tanks and editorial sanctums. Of 
course Iraq was building a bomb. Of course 
its intended target was Israel. Of course, 
given the Iraqi reputation for political nut- 
tiness reaffirmed again in its starting a war 
with Iran, its atom bomb would also have 
been a danger to all its neighbors. We all 
ought to get together and send the Israelis a 
vote of thanks. 

Israel, which is assumed to have its own 
atom bomb but not to have conducted a test 
explosion, was not acting out of some ab- 
stract concern with non-proliferation. It was 
pursuing its own national interest, and in its 
timing also no doubt Prime Minister Begin's 
political interest in the impending elections. 
Its pre-emptive strike was strong medicine. 

This would not have been necessary, 
though, if the reality that marked the Israe- 
li decision had been present in the United 
States’ non-proliferation policy this last 
decade or so. These efforts more or less 
went out the window when the U.S. refused 
to take sanctions against India’s “peaceful 
nuclear device,” exploded in violation of an 
agreement with the U.S. After this show of 
irresolution, the U.S. could hardly expect to 
persuade, say, the French to pass up sales to 
Iraq. Soon the whole non-proliferation ques- 
tion was lost in the fog of international ne- 
gotiation. 

To give the worriers about Israel their 
due, there is always reason to be concerned 
that any military act could prove to be the 
spark in the tinderbox of the Middle East. 
But we have been under the impression that 
the Middle East wasn’t a very peaceful place 
even before last Sunday. People were being 
blown up on the beaches of Beirut and in 
the redoubts of western Iran. To judge the 
extent of the silliness, notice that among 
the governments objecting is Iran, locked in 
war with Iraq. Is there any reason to doubt 
that there were sighs of relief in the Saudi 
palaces on learning that Iraq won't have a 
bomb soon. 

Being concerned about the peace of the 
Middle East does not make it necessary to 
be easily deceived about the necessary com- 
ponents for peace. Without a doubt, the 
ability of Israel and Egypt to come to terms 
has contributed mightily to that end, and 
President Carter's role in aiding that agree- 
ment was a major foreign policy achieve- 
ment. But Lebanon has become a madhouse 
and the Soviet Union, through its surrogate, 
Syria, seems intent on keeping it that way 
to keep the Middle East pot boiling. 

In such a situation, it is not entirely im- 
pausible for the United States to send a 
shuttle diplomat to try to damp down the 
passions and seek out possiblities for a 
modus vivendi. But the best chances for 
peace, to the extent they exist, depend far 
more heavily on balance of power percep- 
tions in the area itself. 

The Israelis are not infallible, but their se- 
curity for 33 years now has depended on 

careful power judgments. They 
know that their best chances for avoiding 
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bloodshed lie in frequently reminding their 
neighbors that they are strong and that 
their wishes are not to be taken lightly. 

The Israeli approach to non-proliferation 
is limited and direct. But their outlook on 
the world and on what it takes to earn the 
world’s respect offers a few lessons we our- 
selves could profitably learn. 


[From the Baltimore Sun, June 9, 1981] 
MIDEAST’S NUCLEAR NIGHTMARE 


Despite public denunciations of Israel for 
its attack on Iraq's nuclear research facility, 
many nations must be privately thankful 
that Baghdad has been set back in its bid 
for regional dominance. Iraq is a menace. It 
is a menace to Iran, having invaded that 
country a year ago. It is a menace to Saudi 
Arabia, which has clashed repeatedly with 
Baghdad over the use of oil power. It is a 
menace to Syria, its feud with Damascus 
only temporarily mended because of the sit- 
uation in Lebanon. Above all, is it a men- 
ance to Israel—the stated target of Iraq’s 
threatened nuclear capability. 

Of course, the Middle East is too volatile a 
region for a military strike to be taken light- 
ly. The United States is correct in condemn- 
ing Israel's use of American-made jets de- 
spite restrictions on the use of such equip- 
ment in “offensive” operations. Washington 
has invested too much in the Camp David 
peace process, and it has too much at stake 
in insuring the flow of Persian Gulf oil, to 
acquiesce in this bellicose move by Israel. 
Prime Minister Menachem Begin may have 
seriously compromised U.S. Senators who 
were prepared to oppose the Reagan admin- 
istration’s plan to supply AWACS surveil- 
lance aircraft to Saudi Arabia. 

Yet justified as the U.S. criticism of Israel 
may be, France must bear the onus for its 
highly irresponsible course of supplying a 
70-megawatt research reactor to Iraq. Under 
the Paris-Baghdad agreement, France was 
to supply 70 kilograms of 92-percent en- 
riched uranium. This is weapons-grade ma- 
terial. When France, under U.S. pressure, 
tried to get Iraq to accept a new fuel en- 
riched to only 10 percent, Baghdad dis- 
missed the offer. And France, eager as ever 
to placate its Mideast oil suppliers, quickly 
went along. 

Dean Fischer, the State Department 
spokesman, made much of the fact yester- 
day that Iraq had adhered to its commit- 
ments as a signatory of the Non-Prolifera- 
tion Treaty and International Atomic 
Energy Agency safeguards, But this ignores 
the political leverage Iraq would gain if it 
became the first Arab nation with the po- 
tential to build nuclear weapons. And it ig- 
nores the warning in a Brookings Institu- 
tion study last year that “nations can pos- 
sess nuclear explosive materials without vio- 
lating the NPT-IAEA safeguards.” 

With the Israeli strike at Iraq, the world 
has entered a new nuclear phase. This was 
the first time something nuclear had been 
directly involved in hostilities since Ameri- 
can atomic bombs fell on Japan. The fact 
that something nuclear was the target 
rather than the projectile is beside the 
point. Israel, one of the most beleaguered of 
nations, saw the Osirak reactor as the possi- 
ble source of its destruction. Believing that, 
Israel] took action to preclude the nightmare 
prospect of having to use its nuclear weap- 
ons to survive. 

There are many lessons in this grave 
affair. One is that a country like Israel, with 
its very being at stake, will act when con- 
fronted with a nuclear threat. Another is 
that nuclear-supplier countries, such as 
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France, should be more careful in the 
future about supplying nuclear facilities to 
a country that can provoke severe regional 
reactions. Still another lesson is that nucle- 
ar facilities are inviting targets not only to 
unfriendly governments but to terrorist 
groups, especially terrorist groups operating 
in unstable countries. 

All nations should come out of this experi- 
ence more determined than ever to strive 
for tighter controls over the spread of nu- 
clear weapons. The initiative—and the ex- 
ample—must come from the superpowers. 
So long as the United States and the Soviet 
Union continue to pile up nuclear arsenals, 
smaller nations will be tempted to follow 
suit as they pursue regional ambitions. 


[From the Washington Star, June 10, 1981] 
THE OSIRAK STRIKE 


Time and events will tell, more clearly 
than we can, whether it was wisdom or folly 
for Israel to send its strike force to oblit- 
erate Iraq's nuclear facility at Osirak, near 
Baghdad. 

There is no shortage of cries that it is 
folly. There is no shortage of sermonizing, 
much of it pertinent, on such appropriately 
civilized themes as the sacredness of nation-: 
al boundaries and air space, the iniquity of 
surprise attack, the rule surprising of 
friends and allies—especially the U.S. and 
Anwar Sadat. Unilateral military action is 
rarely without untoward consequences for 
the perpetrator. Iraq is far from Israel, not 
a country that has much bothered Israel 
militarily in recent years; and the sword 
that Israel drew may well be double-edged. 

Certainly it must be said that Mr. Begin's 
timing was awkward, to say the least, on the 
morrow of his first meeting with President 
Sadat in 17 months and while the U.S. is 
trying to use its good offices to settle the 
dispute over Syrian missiles in Lebanon. It 
is tainted with the suspicion of electioneer- 
ing on his own behalf. Be all this as it may, 
there are times in this treacherous and 
tragic world when nations must embrace 
lesser dangers and evils, and risk some 
scorn, to combat ultimate dangers. Israel 
did so in the Entebbe raid. The U.S. did so 
nearly 20 years ago in confronting Nikita 
Khrushchev over his attempt to make a nu- 
clear-missile striking platform of Cuba—a 
confrontation, incidentally, in which air 
strikes were held in readiness if suasion and 
naval blockades failed. Many condemned 
these operations, as propriety demanded, 
but felt safer afterward. 

We have no doubt that the Middle East is 
today a safer place for all nations—not 
merely for Israel—than it was a few days 
ago, before the operation at Osirak. The 
Iraqis were moving steadily towards putting 
into operation, by late summer or early 
autumn, a nuclear facility that could pro- 
duce weapons-grade fuel. And although Iraq 
had hypocritically signed the international 
nuclear non-proliferation agreement, her 
gates were shut until a short time ago 
against international inspection. There is 
almost no doubt on anyone’s part that Irag 
meant to make atomic weapons. 

There was little pretense to the contrary. 
Only last year, the Iraqi government bra- 
zenly stated that these nuclear possibilities 
were not for Iran to worry about (notwith- 
standing that she was at war with that 
nation) but Israel’s worry entirely. This is 
surely a provocative thing to say in any cir- 
cumstances to anyone, idly or not. And 
given the Israelis’ vocal campaign of many 
months to stop the establishment of a weap- 
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ons grade nuclear facility it was one stroke 
more than could be tolerated. 

Whether the threat was idle boasting, or 
seriously intended, it constitutes the ulti- 
mate terrorism to menace another nation 
with nuclear attack. If there were nothing 
else to be said for Israel's pre-emptive 
attack, it would have to be said that there is 
some value in demonstrating that such 
threats carry a high price. 

Indeed, we cannot imagine, whatever the 
cries of outrage, that in Riyadh, in Amman 
and Cairo in Damascus and the Persian 
Gulf states and in Tehran, there is not a 
sense of relief today. People in authority in 
the Middle East may condemn Israel by 
day, but by night they will all sleep a bit 
better. It is, of course, equally true that 
their sense of peace would be greater with- 
out an Israeli nuclear capability in the 
neighborhood. But that is a separate reality. 

Obviously diplomacy, not sudden air 
attack, is the proper way to contain the 
threat of nuclear proliferation. That must 
be the unswerving preference of a world 
that rejects anarchy. It seems to us that our 
friends in France bear a special part of the 
blame. They remained heedless of the 
danger signals over many months. They 
have seemed bent on driving, regardless of 
consequence, the Faustian bargain of de- 
livering provocative nuclear goods to Iraq in 
return for life-sustaining oil. 

But when diplomacy fails—and the most 
strenuous and persistent protests by the Is- 
raelis and others had not shaken the fool- 
hardy resolve of the French to barter high 
nuclear technology to an unstable and ag- 
gressive regime, or of that regime to menace 
Israel with it—what is left? Is the nation 
confronted by such a nightmare to sit idly 
by waiting and hoping, like Mr. Micawber, 
that something will turn up? 

Certainly the air strike at Osirak is not a 
thing to be condoned or applauded. But nei- 
ther is it a fit subject for tiresome sermoniz- 
ing in an international community whose 
will to contain nuclear proliferation is para- 
lyzed by fear, palsied by diplomatic minutes, 
and not a little corrupted by the fearful but 
profitable commerce in deadly weapons and 
oile 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
SUPPORT LEGAL SERVICES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. DANIEL- 
son) is recognized for 5 minutes. 
@ Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my understanding that next week, 
H.R. 3480, providing for the reauthor- 
ization of the legal services program, 
will be on the floor for our considera- 
tion. I would like my colleagues to 
know that there are approximately 80 
national organizations supporting the 
reauthorization of this vital program 
including the Leadership Council on 
Aging Organizations that represents 
22 national organizations for the 
aging. I would like to submit, for the 
RECORD, the Leadership Council’s 
statement in support of the legal serv- 
ices reauthorization: 
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STATEMENT BY THE LEADERSHIP COUNCIL OF 
AGING ORGANIZATIONS IN SUPPORT OF THE 
Roprno BILL (H.R. 3480) To PROVIDE FOR A 
REAUTHORIZATION OF THE LEGAL SERVICES 
CORPORATION, JUNE 4, 1981 


The Leadership Council represents the 22 

undersigned national organizations con- 
cerned with the well being of elderly Ameri- 
cans. 
We strongly urge your support for H.R. 
3480, which provides for the reauthorization 
of the legal services program—a program 
which is of major importance to millions of 
older Americans. 

As Congressman Peter W. Rodino, Jr., 
Chairman of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee, has pointed out, in 1980 alone more 
than one-half million elderly persons who 
otherwise would have been denied access to 
justice were provided with legal assistance 
through federal programs. This assistance 
was essential in order to enforce the legal 
rights of elderly persons in a wide variety of 
areas, including: housing, food, Social Secu- 
rity, Medicare, Medicaid, age discrimination 
in employment, and fuel assistance, as well 
as disagreements concerning taxes, regula- 
tions for nursing homes, and retirement 
benefits. The need to represent the elderly 
poor in all of these highly specialized areas, 
areas which are usually not within the 
normal scope of practice of members of the 
private bar, is indisputable. 

In our view, H.R. 3480, as approved by the 
House Judiciary Committee, embodies a 
series of constructive compromises designed 
to allow this important program to continue 
its necessary work. We note with gratifica- 
tion that this measure has strong bi-parti- 
san support and was reported with unanim- 
ity by the Subcommittee that originally 
considered it. 

Under the circumstances we strongly en- 
courage your active support for H.R. 3480 as 
reported by the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee, 

American Association of Homes for the 
Aging; AFL-CIO/Social Security De- 
partment; Asociacion Nacional Pro 
Personas Mayores; Association for 
Gerontology in Higher Education; 
Concerned Seniors for Better Govern- 
ment; Gerontological Society; Gray 
Panthers; Legal Research and Services 
for the Elderly. 

National Association of Area Agencies 
on Aging; National Association of 
Mature People; National Association 
of Retired Federal Employees; Nation- 
al Association of State Units on Aging; 
National Association of Nutrition and 
Aging Services Programs; National 
Center/Caucus on the Black Aged; Na- 
tional Council on the Aging; National 
Council of Senior Citizens. 

National Indian Council on the Aging; 
National Retired Teachers Associ- 
ation-American Association of Retired 
Persons; National Senior Citizens Law 
Center; United Auto Workers/Retired 
Membership Department; Urban El- 
derly Coalition; Western Gerontologi- 
cal Society. 


REINTRODUCING LEGISLATION 
TO REMOVE THE EXISTING 
LIMITATION ON LIABILITY 
FOR NUCLEAR POWERPLANT 
ACCIDENTS 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
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tleman from New York (Mr. Weiss) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

@ Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, more than 
2 years after the worst commercial nu- 
clear accident in history no one is cer- 
tain about the extent of damage done. 
Cleanup at Three Mile Island is ex- 
pected to continue for another 7 or 8 
years and cost more than $1 billion. 
Yet in spite of the potential for envi- 
ronmental and social devastation that 
could result from a nuclear power- 
plant accident, we continue to rely on 
an antiquated provision, the Price-An- 
derson Act, to make compensation 
available to those who might suffer in 
the event of such an accident. 

I am today reintroducing legislation 
to amend the Price-Anderson Act, the 
1957 law which limits liability for utili- 
ties in the possible occurrence of a 
major nuclear accident. My bill would 
remove the act’s $560 million compen- 
sation ceiling and would require all 
atomic plant licensees to arrange a 
combination of individual private poli- 
cies and an industry-financed insur- 
ance pool to cover the balance of 
claims resulting from a nuclear acci- 
dent. 

There are two primary reasons for 
these changes. Those people whose 
businesses, homes, and lives would be 
unalterably damaged by a nuclear ac- 
cident currently could receive a total 
of no more than the $560 million limit 
as compensation, but the Nuclear Reg- 
ulatory Commission has estimated 
that a serious accident could do as 
much as $14 billion damage. The 
Price-Anderson Act, in its current 
form, therefore prevents fair compen- 
sation for damages done. 

Price-Anderson also results in an un- 
justified competitive economic advan- 
tage for nuclear utilities by protecting 
them from full financial responsibility 
for operation of their plants. Under 
the legislation I am introducing, the 
true costs of atomic energy generation 
would no longer be artificially deflated 
through an arbitrary and inequitable 
cutoff of claim payments. 

The current $560 million figure con- 
sists of: First, the amount of private 
coverage available to a particular 
plant—about $160 million: second, a 
formula based on the number of 
plants operating, currently 71, which 
provides $355 million; and third, $45 
million in Federal payments. The lia- 
bility limit was set in 1957 and has 
never subsequently been adjusted for 
inflation. 


My legislation would amend Price- 
Anderson in the following ways: 

Stipulate that each licensee must 
obtain the maximum coverage availa- 
ble from private insurers; 

Provide that in the event of an acci- 
dent at a particular plant, insurance 
on the facility would be the first 
source of payment; 
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State that if the judgment against a 
given facility exceeds available private 
insurance coverage, the plant would 
then be liable up to the total of its 
assets; 

Require that if a court determines 
that the plant’s assets are insufficient 
to meet the full judgment, the indus- 
try pool shall cover the balance of out- 
standing claims; 

Mandate that industry pool partici- 
pants shall contribute to the cost of 
the judgment according to a formula 
based on each licensee’s generating ca- 
pacity, its degree of risk, its total 
assets, and other factors; 

Provide that should a court deter- 
mine that a given utility cannot meet 
its proportional share to the pool, that 
plant would then become eligible for 
long-term Federal loans to be secured 
against the plant’s assets; 

Make explicit that each licensee 
shall be liable for any incident at its 
facility resulting in injury to persons 
and/or damage to property; and, 

Waive the 20-year statutory limita- 
tion on claims resulting from a nuclear 
accident. 

Unlike the current Price-Anderson 
Act, which mandates a Federal subsidy 
for nuclear powerplant insurance, my 
bill would entail use of Federal funds 
only in the event of a major catastro- 
phe where victims’ claims exceed a 
plant’s private insurance coverage, the 
plant’s total assets, and the propor- 
tional contribution toward an in- 
dustrywide pool. Even then, Federal 
money would be used only to provide 
interest-bearing loans. 

This act was enacted as a means of 
encouraging private industry to accel- 
erate nuclear power development. 
That was 24 years ago, and since then 
more than 70 nuclear plants have 
come on line in our country. The time 
is long overdue for nuclear power to 
stand or fall on its own merits. No 
other energy source enjoys this type 
of liability limitation, and it is Con- 
gress duty to end this unfair under- 
writing of the nuclear power industry. 

Proponents of nuclear power insist 
that it is a safe source of energy. The 
nuclear industry certainly should be 
able to obtain policy coverage far in 
excess of the current $160 million 
level, on the basis of this argument. 
The industry also should be made to 
back up its claims by financing a pool 
to cover the costs of a possible acci- 
dent which they say never will occur. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
this important effort. A copy of the 
legislation follows: 
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H.R. 3915 


A bill to amend the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954 to modify certain statutory limita- 
tions on the amount of financial protec- 
tion required with respect to nuclear inci- 
dents, to remove the statutory limitations 
on the aggregate liability for a single nu- 
clear incident, to limit the financial obli- 
gations of the United States with respect 
to such incidents, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
act may be cited as the Nuclear Incident 
Liability Reform Act of 1981“. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 170 a. of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 is amended by striking 
out the second sentence thereof. 

(bX1) The first sentence of section 170 b. 
of such Act is amended to read as follows: 
“The amount of financial protection re- 
quired shall be the maximum amount of lia- 
bility insurance available from private 
sources. Such amount shall be redetermined 
periodically by the Commission on the basis 
of the cost of living (including the cost of 
health care). 

(2) The third sentence of such section 170 
b. is amended to read as follows: All licens- 
ees required to maintain financial protec- 
tion under this section shall also be re- 
quired, without regard to the manner in 
which they obtained other types or amounts 
of financial protection, to participate in an 
industry retrospective rating plan. Such 
plan shall provide for premium charges de- 
ferred in whole or in major part until public 
liability from a nuclear incident exceeds or 
appears likely to exceed the sum of— 

“(1) the level of primary financial protec- 
tion required of the licensee involved in the 
nuclear incident, and 

“(2) the amount otherwise available from 

such licensee for the satisfaction of such lia- 
bility (including all real and personal prop- 
erty of the licensee and any amounts availa- 
ble pursuant to applicable bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings). 
The deferred premium which shall be 
charged following any nuclear incident 
under such a plan shall be such amount as 
is required under rules promulgated by the 
Commission not later than sixty days after 
the date of the enactment of the Nuclear 
Incident Liability Reform Act of 1981. Such 
amount required under such rules shall be 
determined according to a formula based 
on— 

(A) the licensee’s generating capacity, 

„B) the degree of risk of nuclear incident 
associated with the licensee, 

“(C) the licensee’s total assets, and 

D) such other factors as the Commission 
deems appropriate.“ 

(3) Such 170 b. is further amended by 
striking out the fifth sentence and all that 
follows and substituting: “If any licensee is 
unable to meet any assessment of deferred 
premiums within a reasonable time follow- 
ing any nuclear incident without impairing 
the provision of electric utility service by 
such licensee, the Commission may loan 
such licensee the amount by which such as- 
sessment exceeds the amount which the li- 
censee is able to pay without such impair- 
ment. The loan shall be made upon such 
terms and conditions as may be established 
by the Commission except that such loan 
shall be secured by the liens on assets of 
such licensee and on the revenues derived 
therefrom and shall bear interest at a rate 
determined by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury on the basis of the current average 
market yield on outstanding marketable ob- 
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ligations of the United States of comparable 
maturities during the month preceding the 
making of such loan.“ 

(c) Subsection c. of section 170 of such Act 
is hereby repealed. 

(d) Subsection d. of such section 170 is 
amended by striking out “, in the amount of 
$500,000,000” and all that follows down to 
the period at the end thereof. 

(e) Subsections e., f., g., and h. of such sec- 
tion 170 are hereby repealed. 

(f) Subsection i. of such section 170 is 
amended by striking out “which will prob- 
ably require” and all that follows down 
through “560,000,000”. 

(g) Subsections k. through m. of such sec- 
tion 170 are hereby repealed. 

(h) Paragraph (1) of subsection n. of such 
section 170 is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) With respect to any nuclear incident 
with respect to which financial protection is 
required under this section and which— 

“(a) arises out of, or results from, or 
occurs in the course, of the construction, 
possession, or operation of a production or 
utilization facility, or 

“(b) arises out of, or results from, or 
occurs in the course of transportation of, 
source material, byproduct material, or spe- 
cial nuclear material to or from a produc- 
tion or utilization facility, or 

%% during the course of the contract ac- 
tivity arises out of, or results from the pos- 
session, operation, or use by a Commission 
contractor or subcontractor of a device uti- 
lizing special nuclear material or byproduct 
material. 


the Commission shall require provisions to 
be incorporated in insurance policies or con- 
tracts furnished as proof of financial protec- 
tion, which waive (i) any issue or defense as 
to conduct of the claimant or fault of per- 
sons required to obtain financial protection, 
(ii) any issue or defense as to charitable or 
governmental immunity, and (iii) any issue 
or defense based on any statute of limita- 
tions if suit is instituted within three years 
from the date on which the claimant first 
knew, or reasonably could have known, of 
his injury or damage and the cause thereof. 
The waiver of any such issue or defense 
shall be effective regardless of whether such 
issue or defense may otherwise be deemed 
jurisdictional or relating to an element in 
the cause of action. When so incorporated, 
such waivers shall be judicially enforcible in 
accordance with their terms by the claim- 
ant. Such waivers shall not preclude a de- 
fense based upon a failure to take reason- 
able steps to mitigate damages, nor shall 
such waivers apply to injury or damage to a 
claimant or to a claimant’s property which 
is intentionally sustained by the claimant or 
which results from a nuclear incident inten- 
tionally and wrongfully caused by the claim- 
ant.”. 

(i) Paragraph (2) of subsection n. of such 
section 170 is amended by striking out ex- 
traordinary nuclear occurrence” each place 
= 3 and substituting nuclear inci- 

ent”. 

(IJ) The section heading for section 170 
is amended to read as follows: 


“Sec. 170. LIABILITY FOR NUCLEAR 
INCIDENTS.—"’. 

(2) The item relating to section 170 in the 
table of contents is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 170. Liability for nuclear incidents.“ 

Sec. 3. Section 53 e. of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954 is amended by striking out para- 
graph (8), by striking out; and” in para- 
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graph (7) and substituting a period, and by 
inserting “and” at the end of paragraph (6). 

Sec. 4. Section 2 i. of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954 is amended by striking out 
and may limit the liability of those persons 
liable for such losses”. 

Sec. 5. (a) Section 11 t. of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 is hereby repealed. 

(b) Section 11 m. of such Act is amended 
by striking out; and (3)“ and all that fol- 
lows down to the period at the end thereof 
and by inserting “and” before “(2)”. 

(c) Section 11 w. of such Act is amended 
by striking out “indemnified” and substitut- 
ing “required to obtain financial protection 
under section 170”. 

(d) Section 11 p. of such Act is amended 
by striking out “as the term is used in sub- 
section 170 1., it shall include any such oc- 
currence outside the United States: And pro- 
vided further, ”. 

Sec. 6. The amendments made by this Act 
shall take effect on the date sixty days after 
the date of the enactment of this Act and 
shall apply with respect to all contracts re- 
ferred to in section 170 d. of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 and to all licenses re- 
ferred to in section 170 a. of such Act with- 
out regard to whether such contracts were 
entered into, or such licenses were issued, 
before, on, or after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act.e 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. CHAPPELL, for today, on account 
of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DOUGHERTY) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. SMITH of Alabama, for 60 min- 
utes, July 17. 

Mr. GINGRICH, for 60 minutes, today. 

Ms. FIEDLER, for 60 minutes, July 17. 

Mr. Emerson, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Hunter, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Fıs, for 5 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DONNELLY) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. BEDELL, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. AuCorn, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. GonzALEz, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Forp of Michigan, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. Crockett, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. LaF atce, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. BINGHAM, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. DANIELSON, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Wetss, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 
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Mr. Epwarps of California, prior to 
the vote on the Weiss amendment to 
H.R. 3413, in the Committee of the 
Whole today. 

Mr. STRATTON, and to include ex- 
traneous matter on the Weiss amend- 
ment to H.R. 3413. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DoucuHerty) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

. COURTER. 

. McC.Loskey in three instances. 

. LEBOUTILLIER in two instances. 

. FIELDS. 

. HORTON. 

. CAMPBELL. 

. McGratTH in three instances. 

. DERWINSKI 

. Lowery of California. 

. FINDLEY in two instances. 

. Dornan of California in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Barkey of Missouri in two in- 


. LUJAN in two instances. 

Mr. HAGEDORN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DonNELLY) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

. SCHEUER in two instances. 
. GUARINI. 
. GAYDOS. 
. Reuss in two instances. 
. BARNES. 
. OTTINGER in three instances. 
Eckart in two instances. 
. BOLLING. 
. LEVITAS. 
. FAUNTROY. 
. EDWARDS of California. 
. ANTHONY in two instances. 
. GINN. 
. BEDELL. 
. RODINO. 
LEHMAN 


. AUCOIN. 

. PEPPER. 

. RANGEL. 

. Lone of Maryland in three in- 


. FLORIO in two instances. 
. VENTO. 

. PEASE. 

. BAILEY of Pennsylvania. 
. DANIELSON. 

. EDGAR in two instances. 
. BRODHEAD. 

. MURTHA. 

. CONYERS. 

Mori in two instances. 


BEILENSON. 
. ROE. 
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Mr. McDONALD. 

Mr. ATKINSON. 

Mr. Forp of Tennessee. 

Mr. 

Ms. 

Mr 

Mr. Akaka in three instances. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 1033. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the agreement between the 
States of North Carolina and South Caroli- 
na establishment their lateral seaward 
boundary; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary; and 

S. 1337. An act to provide for the tempo- 
rary exclusion of foreign fishing support 
vessels from the internal waters of Alaska; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ECKART. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o'clock and 41 minutes 
p.m.), the House adjourned until to- 
morrow, Friday, June 12, 1981, at 10 
a.m., 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1571. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force (Research, Devel- 
opment and Logistics), transmitting notice 
of the proposed conversion to contractor 
performance of the commissary shelfstock- 
ing and custodial services function at Chan- 
ute Air Force Base, Ill, pursuant to section 
5020b) of Public Law 96-342; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

1572, A letter from the Assistant Attorney 
General (Antitrust Division), transmitting 
the annual report for fiscal year 1980 on 
voluntary agreements between government 
and private industry under the Defense pro- 
duction Act of 1950, as amended, pursuant 
to section 708(k) of the act; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

1573. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting 
District of Columbia Act 4-44, “To amend 
the District of Columbia Campaign Finance 
Reform and Conflict of Interest Act to clari- 
fy its provisions concerning persons re- 
quired to file Financial Disclosure State- 
ments,” pursuant to section 602(c) of Public 
Law 93-198; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

1574. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting 
District of Columbia Act 4-45, “To amend 
the District of Columbia Nonprofit Corpora- 
tion Act to permit a director’s attendance at 
meetings of boards of directors by means of 
telephonic or other communications equip- 
ment,” pursuant to section 602(c) of Public 
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Law 93-198; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

1575. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting 
District of Columbia Act 4-46, “To amend 
the regulation establishing standards for 
ambulances and emergency medical person- 
nel; to provide for the certification of a new 
category of emergency medical personnel 
(intermediate paramedics); and for other 
purposes,” pursuant to section 602(c) of 
Public Law 93-198; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

1576. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting 
District of Columbia Act 4-47, “To amend 
the Rental Housing Act of 1980, by author- 
izing the Mayor to lift the ban on demoli- 
tion of housing accomodations or rental 
units for nonresidential uses other than 
hotels, motels, inns, or other transient resi- 
dential occupancy,” pursuant to section 
602(c) of Public Law 93-198; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

1577. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting 
District of Columbia Act 4-48, To amend 
the Rental Housing Conversion and Sale 
Act of 1980 to subject those persons who 
began the conversion process prior to Sep- 
tember 10, 1980, to relocation and housing 
assistance requirements,” pursuant to sec- 
tion 602(c) of Public Law 93-198; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1578. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a report that a substantial vio- 
lation of the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Agreement of July 23, 1952, may have oc- 
curred in Israel's air attack against a nucle- 
ar reactor under construction in Iraq on 
June 7, 1981, pursuant to section 3(c)(2) of 
the Arms Export Control Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

1579. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
State for Security Assistance, Science and 
Technology, transmitting changes in the 
previously submitted arms sales proposal 
for fiscal year 1981, pursuant to section 
25(d)(2) of the Arms Export Control Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

1580. A letter from the Administrator of 
General Services, transmitting a followup 
report on the recommendations contained 
in the 1979 annual report to the President 
of the Federal Council on the Aging, pursu- 
ant to section 6(b) of the Federal Advisory 
Committee Act; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1581. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting notice of the pro- 
posed refund of $14,416.07 in excess royalty 
payments to Shell Oil Co., and Amax Petro- 
leum Co., pursuant to section 10(b) of the 
Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act of 1953, 
as amended; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

1582. A letter from the Executive Direc- 
tor, United States Olympic Committee, 
transmitting the annual report and audit of 
the committee for calendar year 1980, pur- 
suant to section 113 of the act of September 
21, 1950, as amended, and section 3 of Public 
Law 88-504, respectively; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

1583. A letter from the Vice Chair, Merit 
Systems Protection Board, transmitting the 
annual report for fiscal year 1980 on the 
Board's processing of appeals of Federal em- 
ployees of personnel actions taken or denied 
by Government agencies, pursuant to 5 
U.S.C. 1205(a)(3); to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

1584. A letter from the Acting Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States, transmit- 
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ting a report on opportunities for cost sav- 
ings at Public Health Service hospitals 
(HRD-81-62, June 10, 1981); jointly, to the 
Committees on Government Operations and 
Energy and Commerce. 

1585. A letter from the Acting General 
Counsel of the Navy, transmitting a report 
on results of an investigation of the allega- 
tions against Mr. John B. Cunningham, pur- 
suant to 5 U.S.C. 1206(b)(5)(a); to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WHITTEN: Committee on Appropri- 
ations. H.R. 3603. A bill to provide price and 
income protection for farmers, assure con- 
sumers an abundance of food and fiber at 
reasonable prices, continue food assistance 
to low-income households, and for other 
purposes (Rep. No. 97-106, Pt. 2). Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. ADDABBO: Committee on Appropri- 
ations. H.R. 3380. A bill to increase the pay 
and allowances of members of the Armed 
Forces; with amendment (Rep. No. 97-109, 
Pt. 2). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BROOKS: Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. Report on air traffic con- 
trol computer failures (Rep. No. 97-137). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on Judiciary. 
Report on allocation of budget totals by 
subcommittee (Rep. No. 97-138). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. WHITTEN: Committee on Appropri- 
ations Report on subdivision of budget 
totals agreed to in first concurrent resolu- 
tion on the budget (H. Con. Res. 115) for 
fiscal years 1981 and 1982 (Rep. No. 97-139). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DINGELL: Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. Report pursuant to section 
302(b)(2) of the Congressional Budget Act 
of 1974 (Rep. No. 97-140). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. NICHOLS: Committee on Armed 
Services. H.R. 3807. A bill to make technical 
corrections in the Defense Officer Person- 
nel Management Act (Rep. No. 97-141). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


SUBSEQUENT ACTION ON A BILL 


SEQUENTIALLY REFERRED 
UNDER TIME LIMITATIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X, the follow- 
ing action was taken by the Speaker: 

The Committee on Agriculture and the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 3432) ex- 
tended for an additional period ending not 
later than July 17, 1981. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
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tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H.R. 3879. A bill to provide for the mint- 
ing of silver dollars with a design emblemat- 
ic of the 1984 Summer Olympic Games 
which are to be held in Los Angeles, Calif.; 
to the Committee on Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: 

H.R. 3880. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide estate and 
gift tax equity and family enterprises, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 3881. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
Agriculture to release on behalf of the 
United States a reversionary interest in cer- 
tain lands conveyed to the Arkansas Forest- 
ry Commission, and to direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain mineral in- 
terests of the United States in such lands to 
such Commission; jointly, to the Commit- 
tees on Agriculture, and Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

By Mr. BAFALIS (for himself, Mr. 
PICKLE, Mr. ARCHER, Mr. CONABLE, 
Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE, Mr. Duncan, 
Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. GRADISON, Mr. 
Hance, Mr. Herrer, Mr. HOLLAND, 
Mr. JENKINS, Mr. Jones of Oklaho- 
ma, Mr. Martin of North Carolina, 
Mr. Moors, Mr. RovsseLot, Mr. 
SCHULZE, Mr. VANDER JaGT, Mr. 
LOEFFLER, Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska, 
Mr. Roserts of Kansas, and Mr. 
Nowak): 

H.R. 3882. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide estate and 
gift tax equity and reductions for family en- 
terprises, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R. 3883. A bill to tighten the conditions 
of release on bail for drug offenders; jointly, 
to the Committees on the Judiciary and 
Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. DELLUMS (for himself, Mr. 
Conyers, Mr. Forp of Tennessee, 
Mr. Mirren of Maryland, Mr. 
RICHMOND, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. AD- 
DABBO, Mr. Wiss, Mr. SAvAGE and 
Mr. WASHINGTON): 

H.R. 3884. A bill to establish a U.S. Health 
Service to provide high quality health care 
and to overcome the deficiencies in the 
present system of health care delivery; 
jointly, to the Committees on Energy and 
Commerce, Armed Services, Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Education and Labor, the Judiciary, 
Post Office and Civil Service, Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, and Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DOWNEY: 

H.R. 3885. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exclude from gross 
income reduced airline fare benefits re- 
ceived by airline employees and their fami- 
lies; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ERTEL: 

H.R. 3886. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase the 
amount of the deduction for individual sav- 
ings and for contributions to Keogh plans, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EVANS of Delaware: 

H.R. 3887. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a veterans’ cemetery in the 
State of Delaware; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 
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By Mr. EVANS of Indiana: 

H.R. 3888. A bill to amend the National 
Manufactured Housing Construction and 
Safety Standards Act of 1974; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Finance and Urban Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. GUARINI: 

H.R. 3889. A bill to provide that Memorial 
Day be celebrated as a legal public holiday 
on May 30 of each year; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GUARINI (for himself, Mr. 
Jacoss, Mr. BAILEY of Pennsylvania, 
and Mr. HOLLAND): 

H.R. 3890. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow the invest- 
ment tax credit for theatrical productions; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HAGEDORN: 

H.R. 3891. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to eliminate the 
estate and gift tax on interspousal transfers, 
to make the estate tax farm valuation provi- 
sions applicable to the gift tax, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 3892. A bill to provide that the inter- 
est rates applicable for purposes of sections 
482 and 483 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 shall not exceed the interest rates 
applicable for such purposes on August 1, 
1980; 5 the Committee on Ways and Means. 

;CHMIDT: 


y Mr. Š 

HR 3393, A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase to $10,000 
the amount of savings interest which may 
be excluded from gross income by individ- 
uals and to make such exclusion permanent; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 3894. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase the allow- 
able contributions to individual retirement 
plans and to allow employees a deduction 
for savings contributions to employer retire- 
ment plans or to individual retirement ac- 
counts; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 3895. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for the ex- 
clusion from taxation of interest earned on 
deposits which are used for residential 
mortgage lending purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 3896. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to clarify certain re- 
quirements which apply to mortgage subsi- 
dy bonds; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. LUJAN: 

H.R. 3897. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to reestablish educational as- 
sistance benefits for veterans under chapter 
34 of such title; to the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. 

H.R, 3898. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to convey certain Na- 
tional Forest System lands, and for other 
purposes; jointly, to the Committees on Ag- 
riculture and Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. McGRATH: 

H.R. 3899. A bill to establish an Inter- 
agency Committee on Arson Control to co- 
ordinate Federal antiarson programs, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MICA: 

H.R. 3900. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow certain part- 
nerships and partners to continue to report 
income on the cash method; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. OBERSTAR: 

H.R. 3901. A bill to reduce airlines subsi- 
dies, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works and Transportation. 
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By Mr. OTTINGER: 

H.R. 3902. A bill to amend title V of the 
National Energy Conservation Policy Act re- 
lating to Federal employee parking; to the 
Committee on Public Works and Transpor- 
tation. 

H.R. 3903. A bill to amend the Ethics in 
Government Act of 1978 to require report- 
ing of the exact value of items required to 
be disclosed; jointly, to the Committees on 
Armed Services, the Judiciary, Post Office 
and Civil Service, and Rules. 

H.R. 3904. A bill to reform the laws relat- 
ing to former Presidents; jointly, to the 
Committees on Government Operations, 
House Administration, the Judiciary, and 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 3905. A bill to establish a system of 
regional Presidential primaries administered 
by the Federal Election Commission, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. PETRI: 

H.R. 3906. A bill to provide that areas 
which are urbanized areas on the basis of 
the 1970 decennial census will not lose their 
status as urbanized areas under the Urban 
Mass Transportation Act of 1964 by popula- 
tion reductions on the basis of the 1980 de- 
cennial census; to the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. RITTER: 

H.R. 3907. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase the in- 
vestment tax credit for qualified rehabilita- 
tion expenditures; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SAWYER: 

H.R. 3908. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase the limita- 
tions on the deduction for individual retire- 
ment savings and to allow individuals cov- 
ered by employer plans to qualify for such 
deduction; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SAWYER (by request): 

H.R. 3909. A bill to amend section 376 of 
title 28, United States Code, in order to 
reform and improve the existing program 
for annuities for survivors of Federal Jus- 
tices and judges; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. SCHNEIDER (for herself and 
Mr. MARKEY): 

H.R. 3910. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to encourage energy 
efficiency improvements of commercial and 
residential property; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STARK: 

H.R. 3911. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit individuals 
to establish housing accounts in certain fi- 
nancial institutions and to provide that in- 
terest on such accounts will be exempt from 
taxation; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. THOMAS: 

H.R. 3912. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to redefine heavy oil 
for purposes of the windfall profit tax on 
domestic crude oil; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 3913. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt heavy oil 
from the windfall profit tax on domestic 
crude oil; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. WALGREN: 

H.R. 3914. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
tax treatment of oil and gas income; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. WEISS: 

H.R. 3915. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 to modify certain statu- 
tory limitations on the amount of financial 
protection required with respect to nuclear 
incidents, to remove the statutory limita- 
tions on the aggregate liability for a single 
nuclear incident, to limit the financial obli- 
gations of the United States with respect to 
such incidents, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: 

H.J. Res. 282. Joint resolution authorizing 
and requesting the President of the United 
States to issue a proclamation on Independ- 
ence Day, July 4, of each year calling upon 
Government officials and the people of the 
United States to display the flag of the 
United States and to participate in appro- 
priate ceremonies in recognition of their lib- 
erty and independence; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BEARD: 

H.J. Res. 283. Joint resolution to oppose 
efforts by the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization to at- 
tempt to regulate news content and to for- 
mulate rules and regulations for the oper- 
ation of the world press; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ERDAHL: 

H.J. Res. 284. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution changing 
the term of Office of the President and Vice 
President and amending the length of time 
a person may serve as President or Vice 
President of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEVITAS: 

H.J. Res. 285. Joint resolution to designate 
the week of October 5, through October 11, 
1981, as “National Productivity Improve- 
ment Week“; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SHANNON (for himself and 
Mr. DOUGHERTY): 

H.J. Res. 286. Joint resolution relating to 
the hunger strike in Northern Ireland; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ZABLOCKI (for himself, Mr. 
OBEY, Mr. Conte, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. 
BonKER, Mr. SoLarz, Mr. BARNES, 
Mr, WoLPE, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. PritcH- 
ARD, Mr. LxAch of Iowa, Mr. ERDAHL, 
Mr. HARKIN, Mr. MARKEY, Mr. OBER- 
STAR, Mr. Sox, Mr. Bontor of 
Michigan, Mr. Gore, Mr. Fazro, Mr. 
Wyoven, Mr. Fisu, Mr. SHANNON, and 
Mr. DeNarpis): 

H.J. Res. 287. Joint resolution in support 
of the implementation of the World Health 
Organization voluntary code on infant for- 
mula; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PARRIS: 

H. Con. Res. 148. Concurrent resolution to 
deny the request of former President Carter 
for commissary privileges; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BEDELL: 

H. Res. 157. Resolution calling upon the 
Postmaster General of the United States to 
give priority consideration to means other 
than closing local post offices as a method 
of reducing expenditures by the U.S. Postal 
Service; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BIAGGI (for himself Mr. 
GILMAN, Mr. Peyser, Mr. Roe, Mr. 
HOLLENBECK, Mr. WALGREN, Mr. AD- 
DABBO, Mr. FaunTROY, Mr. ZEFERETTI, 
Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland, Mr. 
RATCHFORD, Mr. Russo, Mr. 
MCGRATH, Mr. SCHEUER, Mrs. CoL- 
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tins of Illinois, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. 
FOGLIETTA, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. CROCE- 
ETT, Mr. Wetss, Mr. Lent, Mr. LE- 
BOUTILLIER, Mr. CARNEY, Mr. MOLIN- 
ARI, Mr. RANGLE, Mr. MAVROULEs, Mr. 
LEE, Ms. FERRARO, Mrs. SCHROEDER, 
Mr. Howarp, Mr. ATKINSON, Mr. AL- 
BOSTA, Mr. BRODHEAD, Mr. EDGAR, Mr. 
OTTINGER, Ms. OAKER, Mr. MOAKLEY, 
Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. GEJENDSON, Mr. 
Nowak, Mr. Gray, Mr. RINALDO, Mr. 
3 Mr. Savace, Mr. Morrr. Mr. 

FRANK, Mr. MCKINNEY, Mr. 
SCHUMER, Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. SWIFT, 
and Mr. YATRON): 

H. Res. 158. Resolution to express the 
sense of the House of Representatives that 
the hunger strike in Northern Ireland be 
settled; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. ZABLOCKI (for himself and 
Mr. BROOMFIELD): 

H. Res. 159. Resolution expressing the 
strong support of the House of Representa- 
tives for diplomatic efforts to resolve the 
current crisis in Lebanon and congratulat- 
ing special envoy Philip C. Habib on his tire- 
less efforts to resolve that crisis; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

ALEXANDER: 


By Mr. í 

H.R. 3916. A bill for the relief of Kurt 
Perwolf, his wife Hilda Perwolf, and his son 
Christian Perwolf; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HILER: 

H.R. 3917. A bill for the relief of the ad- 
ministrators and beneficiaries of the Chra- 
pliwy-Uniroyal Settlement Fund; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEATH; 

H.R. 3918. A bill for the relief of Ursula 
Grubusch Oldham; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 


ELR. 116: Mr. BaraLıs, Mr. Jones of North 
Carolina, and Mr. Youne of Alaska. 

H.R. 478: Mr. Dyson. 

H.R. 881: Mr. VENTO and Mr. MCKINNEY. 

H.R. 917: Mr. Roserts of South Dakota, 
Mr. HUBBARD, Mr. Jones of Tennessee, Mr. 
BEARD, Mr. SNYDER, Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, 
Mr. Triste, Mr. Dornan of California, Mr. 
CLAUSEN, Mr. Corcoran, Mr. PERKINS, Mr. 
SKELTON, Mr. DICKINSON, Mr. GOLDWATER, 
Mr. HUNTER, Mr. LUJAN, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. 
McDape, Mr. DANNEMEYER, Mr. HORTON, Mr. 
BROYHILL, Mr. Fish, Mr. MITCHELL of New 
York, and Mr. Sam HALL, JR. 

H.R. 1005: Mr. SHumway, Mr. Courter, 
and Mr. CRAIG. 

H.R. 1176: Mr. BEILENSON, Mr. GIBBONS, 
Mr. JoHNSON, Mr. KRAMER, Mr. WHITE- 
HURST, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. GLICKMAN, Mr. 
EDGAR, Mr. GRISHAM, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. FOR- 
SYTHE, Mr. BEDELL, Mr. McCLOsKEY, Mrs. 
Fenwick, Mr. BENEDICT, Mr. BEARD, Mr. 
James K. Coyne, Mr. HARKIN, and Mr. 
SIMON. 

H.R. 1177: Mr. LANTOS. 

H.R. 1200: Mr. DECKARD. 

H.R. 1301: Mr. MoLrNarı and Mr. 
LOEFFLER. 
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H.R. 1302: and Mr. 
LOEFFLER. 

H.R. 1325: Mr. SHaw, Mr. FOUNTAIN, Mr. 
Pitre M. Crane, Mr. NAPIER, Mr. MocCros- 
KEY, Mr. SILJANDER, and Mr. GRISHAM. 

H.R. 1336: Mr. KOGOVSEK, Mr. BEILENSON, 
Mr. PEPPER, and Mr. Bontor of Michigan. 

H.R. 1339: Mr. DECKARD. 

H.R. 1340: Mr. DECKARD. 

H.R. 1400: Mr. Kocovsex, Mr. FisH, Mr. 
Dyson, and Mr. MINETA. 

H.R. 1409: Mr. Brown of Colorado. 

H.R. 1430: Mr. Kocovsex, Mr. Encar, Mr. 
Morpxy, Mr. Rozrnson, Mr. Sox, and Mr. 
James K. Coyne. 

H.R. 1431: Mr. COELHO, Mr. Petri, Mr. Ko- 
GOVSEK, Mr. EDGAR, Mr. MURPHY, Mr. ROBIN- 
son, Mr. Simon, and Mr. James K. Coyne. 

H.R. 1541: Mr. SHAW., 

H.R. 1597: Mr. FLORIO, Mr. BEILENSON, Mr. 
KASTENMEIER, Mr. YATRON, Mr. TRAXLER, 
Mr. Encar, Mr. VENTO, Mr. Kocovsek, Mr. 
BEREUTER, Mr. Simon, Mr. BEARD, Mr. SHA- 
MANSKY, and Mr. NEAL. 

H.R. 1605: Mr. MURPHY, Mr. CROCKETT, 
Mr. Gore, Ms. FERRARO. 

H.R. 1658: Mr. Kocovsxk. Mr. NICHOLS, 
Mr. Vento, Mr. BEARD, Mr. WHITTAKER, and 
Mr. Sano. 
1778: 
1779: 
1852: 
1867: 
1868: 
1873: 
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Mr. DREIER. 
Mr. DREIER. 
Mr. LANTOS. 
Mr. GOLDWATER. 
Mr. GOLDWATER. 
Mrs. FENWICK. 
1918: Mrs. CHISHOLM. 

H. R. 2129: Mr. DWYER. 

H.R. 2440: Mr. Garcia, Mr. HucHses, Mr. 
Wore, and Mr. STOKES. 

H.R. 2533: Mr. GUNDERSON, and Mr. 
TRIBLE. 

H.R. 2564: Mr. SHUMWAY. 

H.R. 2605: Mr. JEFFRIES, Mr. SHELBY, 
Gunperson, Mr. Bartey of Missouri, 
Mr. LEE. 

H.R. 2793: Mr. WAXMAN. 

H.R. 2812: Mr. GRADISON. 

H.R. 2910: Mr. Lantos, Mr. MCKINNEY, 
and Mr. MINETA. 

H.R. 2974: Mr. HILER and Mr. WAXMAN. 

H.R. 3003: Mr Burcener, Mrs. SMITH of 
Nebraska, Mr. DAUB, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. 
JOHNSTON, Mr. KINDNESS, Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. 
LEBOUTILLIER, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. MOR- 
RISON, Mr. NAPIER, Mr. Parris, Mr. SoLo- 
mon, Mr. SILJANDER, Mr. WILSON, and Mr. 
WHITTAKER. 

H.R. 3019: Ms. FERRARO. 

H.R. 3039: Mr. Moaxtey, Mr. WHITE- 
HURST, Ms. FERRARO, Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. 
OBERSTAR, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. MITCHELL of 
Maryland, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. IRELAND, Mr. 
BerLenson, Mr. Fauntrroy, Mr. AKAKA, Mr. 
LEHMAN, Mr. Hutro, Mr. ERDAHL, Mr. 
Howarp, Mr. Hansen of Idaho, Mr. Ep- 
warps of California, Mr. STARK, Mr. SEI- 
BERLING, Mr. Frost, Mr. KILDEE, Mr. LAGO- 
MARSINO, Mr. HOLLENBECK, Mr. Lowry of 
Washington, Mr. Soiarz, Ms. Oaxkar, Mr. 
Fazio, Mr. FRANK, Mr. FisH, and Ms. Mi- 
KULSKI. 

H.R. 3091: Mr. FisH, Mr. TAUKE, Mr. 
Fazr1o, Mr. Drxon, and Mr. SILJANDER. 

H.R. 3092: Mr. BEREUTER. 

H.R. 3117: Mr. CLINGER, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. 
Barnes, Mr. WAXMAN, and Mr. CONABLE. 

H.R. 3227: Mr. MARKS, Mr. STANTON of 
Ohio, Mr. Downey, Mr. Morr, Mr. ZEF- 
ERETTI, and Mr. RITTER. 

H.R. 3236: Mr. HuckaBy. 

H.R. 3268: Mr. WALKER, Mr. Dyson, Mr. 
Naprter, Mr. Fazto, Mr. Hutto, and Mr. BAR- 
NARD. 


xt Px Ex Er p EEE 
55 ff. n 5 
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H.R. 3269: Mr. HEFNER, Mr. Stump, Mr. 
DASCHLE, Mr. MITCHELL of New York, and 
Mr. ZEFERETTI. 

H.R. 3416: Mr. Baratis, Mr. ERTEL, Mr. 
Fuqua, Mr. GIBBONS, Mrs. Hott, Mr. Hutto, 
Mr. McCoLLUM, Mr. PEPPER, and Mr. SMITH 
of Alabama. 

H.R. 3440: Mr. ATKINSON, Mrs. COLLINS of 
Illinois, Mr. STOKES, and Mr. FOGLIETTA. 

H.R. 3456: Mr. Moore, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. 
Grncricu, Mr. Lort, Mr. Luken, Mr. MOLLO- 
HAN, Mr. Nichols, Mr. PRITCHARD, Mr. 
RAHALL, Mr. Rosprnson, Mr. CHENEY, Mr. 
Dwyer, Mr. Jones of Tennessee, Mr. JACOBS, 
Mr. DONNELLY, Mr. HANSEN of Idaho, Mr. 
HEFNER, Mr. Jerrorps, Mr. JEFFRIES, Mr. 
MoTTL, Mr. ROEMER, Mr. HENDON, Mr. 
Hover, Mr. Ross, Mr. SHANNON, Mr. LENT, 
and Mr. RINALDO. 

H.R. 3464: Mr. LIVINGSTON, Mr. Jones of 
North Carolina, Mrs. Boccs, Mr. HERTEL, 
Mr. Lowry of Washington, Mr. MURTHA, 
and Mr. MCKINNEY. 

H.R. 3485: Mr. McDona.p, Mr. Dyson, Mr. 
Baratis, Mr. Matrox, Mr. Nichols. Mr. 
WYLIE, Mr. Lowry of Washington, Mr. LUN- 
GREN, Mr. WHITEHURST, Mr. CROCKETT, Mr. 
NELSON, Mr. SHAw, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. BAR- 
NARD, Mr. McKinney, Mr. LEBOUTILLIER, 
Mr. Lantos, Mr. BEDELL, Mr. Sawyer, Mr. 
Hance, Mr. TAUKE, Mr. WHITTAKER, Mr. GIB- 
Bons, and Mr. Brooks. 

H.R. 3496: Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. BLANCHARD, 
Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. GEPHARDT, Mr. HUBBARD, 
Mr. LEBOUTILLIER, Mr. MAvRrOULES, Mr. 
NEAL, and Ms. OaKar. 

H.R. 3542: Mr. CHENEY. 

H.R. 3599: Mr. McDonaLp and Mr. CoL- 
LINS of Texas. 

H.R. 3650: Mr. Barnes, Mrs. BYRON, Mr. 
Dyson, Mr. Hoyer, Ms. MIKULSKI, and Mr. 
MITCHELL of Maryland. 

H.R. 3708: Mr. Dan DANIEL, Mr. BUTLER, 
Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. BLILEY, Mr. SHUMWAY, 
Mr. WHITEHURST, Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. Ep- 
warps of Oklahoma, Mr. LUNGREN, Mrs. 
Hout, Mr. JEFFRIES, Mr. Spence, Mr. FOR- 
SYTHE, Mr. BEARD, Mr. RosBINSON, Mr. 
Napier, Mr. Martin of North Carolina, Mr. 
Rupp, Mr. STANGELAND, Mr. PHILIP M, 
CRANE, and Mr. ROBERT W. DANIEL, JR. 

H.R. 3721: Mr. Evans of Indiana and Mr. 
FASCELL, 

H.R. 3769: Mr. MADIGAN and Mr. HAMMER- 
SCHMIDT. 

H.J. Res. 2: Mr. CLAUSEN, Mr. HAGEDORN, 
Mr. IRELAND, Mr. LEBOUTILLIER, Mr. NAPIER, 
Mr. NELLIGAN, Mr. SILJANDER, Mr. WHITE- 
HURST, and Mr. WILSON. 

H.J. Res. 68: Mr. NAPIER. 

H.J. Res. 72: Mr. ATKINSON, Mr. NAPIER, 
Mr. MITCHELL of New York, Mr. Matrox, 
Mr. Jones of Tennessee, Mr. Emery, Mr. 
DREIER, Mr. Baratis, Mr. SMITH of New 
Jersey, Mr. ZEFERETTI, Mr. APPLEGATE, Mr. 
LUJAN, Mrs. Fenwick, and Mr. GOODLING. 

H.J. Res. 104: Mr. Carney and Mr. SIL- 
JANDER. 

H.J. Res. 128: Mr. Epwarps of Oklahoma. 

H.J. Res. 176: Mr. Lott, Mr. MONTGOMERY, 
and Mr. BOWEN. 

H.J. Res. 211: Mr. Huckasy and Mr. Goop- 
LING. 

H.J. Res. 214: Mr. CRAIG, Mr. D'Amoours, 
Mr. Duncan, Mr. GREGG, Mr. Jones of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. McCoLLUM, Mr. NAPIER, and Mr. 
WAXMAN. 

H.J. Res. 277: Mr. Dan DANIEL, Mr. 
BUTLER, Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. BLILEY, Mr. 
Snomwar, Mr. WHITEHURST, Mr. GINGRICH, 
Mr. Epwarps of Oklahoma, Mr. LUNGREN, 
Mrs. HoLT, Mr. JEFFRIES, Mr. SPENCE, Mr. 
FORSYTHE, Mr. BEARD, Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. 
NAPIER, Mr. Martin of North Carolina, Mr. 
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Rupp, Mr. STANGELAND, Mr. PHILIP M. 
CRANE, and Mr. ROBERT W. DANIEL, JR. 

H.J. Res. 279: Mr. SYNAR, Mr. WATKINS, 
Mr. McCurpy, Mr. ENGLISH, Mr. TRAXLER, 
Mr. Bracci, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. LOEFFLER, Mr. 
Latta, Mr. Younc of Alaska, Mr Fary, Mr. 
FOGLIETTA, Mr. Lantos, Mr. DANNEMEYER, 
Mr. Fauntroy, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. 
Bonror of Michigan, Mr. PuRSELL, Mr. 
FOWLER, Mr. MURPHY, Mr. BuRGENER, Mr. 
Evans of Delaware, Mr. CAMPBELL, Mr. DE- 
Narpis, Mr. THOMAS, Ms. Oakar, Mr. PASH- 
AYAN, Mr. Jones of Tennessee, Mr. MOAK- 
LEY, Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. Sam B. HALL JR., 
Mr. Soxiarz, Mr. MARKEY, Mr. BEILENSEN, 
Mr. DASCHLE, Mr. WHITTAKER, Mr. COURTER, 
Mr. PICKLE, Mr. Luken, Mr. BLANCHARD, Mr. 
Kramer, Mr. Coats, Mr. ROEMER, Mr. Mon- 
RISON, Mr. BAILEY of Missouri, Mr. NAPIER, 
Mr. Mapican, Mrs. FENWICK, Mr. DE LA 
Garza, Mr. Fazio, Mrs. Hott, Mr. Lent, Mr. 
Bevitt, Mr. Lowery of California, Mr. 
Bo.anp, Mr. JohN L. Burton of California, 
Mr. CHAPPELL, Mr. SoLomon, Mr. MOTTL, Mr. 
Nichols, Mr. Spence, Mr. CONTE, Mr. ApDAB- 
BO, Mr. Price, Mr. DANIEL B. CRANE, Mr. 
STENHOLM, Mr. Swirr, Mr. UDALL, Mr. LUN- 
GREN, and Mr. STANGELAND. 

H. Con. Res. 74: Mr. Yatron, Mr. MOTTL, 
Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. D’Amours, Mr. HOLLEN- 
BECK, Mr. BARNARD, Mr. MURPHY, Mr. VENTO, 
Mr. SEIBERLING, Mr. Won Pat, Mr. Dan 
DANIEL, Mr. Fazio, Mr. COELHO, Mr. DORGAN 
of North Dakota, Mr. Sano, Mr. LUNDINE, 
Mr. Cray, Mr. Frost, Mr. Hucues, Mr. JEF- 
FORDS, Mr. Marks, Mr. WILSON, Mr. 
LaFatce, Mr. Bonker, Mr. BEARD, Mr. Ro- 
SENTHAL, Mr. Evans of Georgia, Mr. WEBER 
of Minnesota, Mr. ECKART, Mr. PORTER, Mr. 
PATTERSON, Mr. Bonror of Michigan, Mr. 
BEREUTER, Mr. Minera, Mr. RITTER, Mr. 
Gray, Mr. Suirn of New Jersey, and Mr. 
GARCIA. 

H. Con. Res. 139: Mr. LEBouTILLIER, Mr. 
MARTIN of New York, Mr. NAPIER, Mr. ZEF- 
ERETTI, Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, and Mr. 
GOODLING. 

H. Res. 79: Mr. BUTLER. 

H. Res. 150: Mr. Morrison, Mr. Brown of 
Colorado, Mr. Fretps, Mr. WEBER of Minne- 
sota, Mr. McEwen, Mr. WEBER of Ohio, Mr. 
Hier, Mr. Dunn, Mr. Hansen of Utah, and 
Mr. SKEEN. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII, pro- 
posed amendments were submitted as 
follows: HR. 3480 


By Mr. ASHBROOK: 
—Page 12, line 16, strike out “or” after the 
semicolon. 

Page 12, line 19, strike out the two periods 
and closed quotation marks and insert in 
lieu thereof ; or”. 

Page 12, insert the following after line 19: 

(13) to provide legal assistance in any liti- 
gation in which a local board of education 
responsible for the administration of public 
elementary or secondary schools, or any of 
its employees acting in an official capacity 
and within the scope of his or her authority, 
is a defendant.”. 

—Page 12, strike out lines 4 and 5 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

(3) by amending paragraph (9) to read as 
follows: 

69) to provide legal assistance with re- 
spect to any proceeding or litigation relating 
to the desegregation of any elementary or 
secondary school or school system:“; 

By Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE: 
—On page 13, line 8, strike the period and 
replace it with the following: . except that 
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nothing in this title shall be construed to 
allow a recipient to represent anyone other 
than an otherwise eligible individual 
person.” 


By Mr. FRANK: 
—Page 6, strike out lines 1 through 4 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(d) Section 1006(b)(5) of such Act is 
amended in the first sentence— 

(1) by striking out (A)“; 

(2) by striking out “; and (B) no such em- 
ployee shall, at any time,” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “; except that, in 
connection with such employee’s own em- 
ployment situation, should an impasse in 
collective bargaining occur, no employee 
may engage in a strike unless the labor or- 
ganization involved has given notice of the 
dispute to the Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service, and unless 60 days has 
elapsed after such notice is given. After re- 
ceiving the notice, the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service shall use its best 
efforts to bring the parties to agreement. 
The Corporation shall also insure that no 
such employee shall, at any time, including 
but not limited to when acting in connection 
with such employee's own employment situ- 
ation,”; 

(3) in clause (iii) by striking out “or” after 
the comma; 

(4) by striking out “(i)”, “GD”, (ii)“, and 
(iv)“, and inserting in lieu thereof (A)“, 
„(B)“, “(C)”, and “(D)”, respectively; and 

(5) by inserting immediately after 
“1007(aX(6)" the following: , or (E) any con- 
duct which would violate his or her profes- 
sional responsibilities”. 


By Mr. KASTENMEIER: 
—Page 3, strike out lines 19 through 25 and 
all that follows through page 4, line 14, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

Sec. 3. Section 1007(c) of the Legal Serv- 
ices Corporation Act (42 U.S.C. 2996f(c)) is 
amended by striking out the last sentence 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“The Corporation shall also insure that a 
majority of the attorney members of the 
governing body be appointed by the bar as- 
sociation or associations in the area in 
which the recipient is to provide legal assist- 
ance. Any attorney, while serving on such 
board, shall not receive compensation from 
a recipient.“ 

—Page 11, insert the following after line 3 
and redesignate succeeding sections accord- 
ingly: 


ALLOCATION OF FUNDING 


Sec. 11. Section 1007(a) of the Legal Serv- 
ices Corporation Act, as amended by sec- 
tions 8, 9, and 10 of this Act, is further 
amended— 

(1) in paragraph (12) by striking out 

and” after the semicolon; 

(2) in paragraph (13) by striking out the 
period and inserting in lieu thereof; and”; 
and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(14) unless minimum access to legal as- 
sistance is available or provided in all parts 
of the country, allocate basic field grants so 
as to insure that no greater level of access 
to legal assistance funded by the Corpora- 
tion is available or provided to any part or 
area of the country than is ayailable or pro- 
vided to all parts of the country, consistent 
with available funding and other provisions 
of the Legal Services Corporation Act and 
regulations.” 

By Mr. KAZEN: 
—Page 12, strike out lines 10 through 16 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 
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(11) to provide legal assistance for or on 
behalf of any alien who has not been lawful- 
ly admitted for permanent residence in the 
United States unless the residence of the 
alien in the United States is authorized by 
the Attorney General; or 

By Mr. KRAMER: 
—Page 6, strike out line 20 and all that fol- 
lows through line 21 on page 7 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“(5) insure that no funds made available 
to any recipient are used, directly or indi- 
rectly, to pay for any personal service, ad- 
vertisement, telegram, telephone communi- 
cation, letter, printed or written matter, or 
other device, intended or designed to influ- 
ence any decision by a Federal, State, or 
local agency, except where legal assistance 
is provided by an employee of a recipient to 
an eligible client on a particular application, 
claim, or case, which directly involves the 
client’s legal rights and responsibilities, or 
to influence any Member of Congress or any 
other Federal, State, or local elected official 
to favor or oppose any Acts, bills, resolu- 
tions, or similar legislation, or any referen- 
dum, initiative, constitutional amendment, 
or any similar procedure of the Congress, 
any State legislature, any local council, or 
any similar governing body, except that this 
subsection shall not preclude such funds 
from being used in connection with commu- 
nications to Federal, State, or local elected 
officials, upon the formal request of such 
officials through proper official channels, 
pertaining to the authorization or appropri- 
ations of funds or oversight measures direct- 
ly affecting the operation of the program 
involved;". 

—Page 13, insert the following after line 8 
and redesignate succeeding sections accord- 
ingly: 

BUDGET REVIEW 


Sec. 13. (a) Section 1005(e) of the Legal 
Services Corporation Act (42 U.S.C. 
2996d(e)) is amended in paragraph (1)— 

(1) by striking out “(1)”; and 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
thereof and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “, except that the President and the 
Office of Management and Budget shall 
have the same authorities with respect to 
the review and submission of the budget of 
the Corporation as the President and the 
Office of Management and Budget have 
with respect to the review and submission of 
the budgets of all departments and agencies 
of the Government, including the authority 
regarding rescission of budget authority and 
deferrals of budget authority provided in 
sections 1012 and 1013, respectively, of the 
Congressional Budget and Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974 (31 U.S.C. 1402 and 
1403).". 

(b) Such section is further amended by 
striking out paragraph (2). 

By Mr. McCOLLUM: 
—Page 11, line 5, insert (a)“ after “Sec. 
iL? 


Page 12, strike out lines 10 through 16 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(11) to provide legal assistance for or on 
behalf of any alien unless the alien is a resi- 
dent of the United States and is— 

“(A) an alien lawfully admitted for perma- 
nent residence as an immigrant as defined 
by sections 101(a)(15) and 101(a)(20) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 
1101(a)(15), (20)); 

“(B) an alien who is either married to a 
United States citizen or is a parent or an un- 
married child under the age of 21 years of 
such a citizen and who has filed an applica- 
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tion for adjustment of status to permanent 
resident under the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act and such application has not been 
rejected; 

(C) an alien who is lawfully present in 
the United States pursuant to an admission 
under section 207 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1157, relating to 
refugee admissions;) or who has been grant- 
ed asylum by the Attorney General under 
such Act; or 

„D) an alien who is lawfully present in 
the United States as a result of the Attor- 
ney General’s withholding of deportation 
pursuant to section 243(h) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1253(h)), 
or 

Page 12, after line 19, insert the following 
new subsection: 

(b) An alien who is lawfully present in the 
United States as a result of being granted 
conditional entry pursuant to section 
203(aX7) of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act (8 U.S.C. 1153(a)(7)) before April 1, 
1980, because of persecution or fear of per- 
secution on account of race, religion, or po- 
litical opinion or because of being uprooted 
by catastrophic natural calamity shall be 
deemed, for purposes of section 1007(b)(11) 
of the Legal Services Corporation Act, to be 
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an alien described in subparagraph (C) of 
such section. 
By Mr. McDONALD: 
—Page 11, insert the following after line 3 
and redesignate succeeding sections accord- 
ingly: 
RESTRICTIONS ON FUNDS 


Sec. 11. Section 1006 of the Legal Services 
Corporation Act (42 U.S.C. 2996e) is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: 

“(g) No funds made available to carry out 
this title may be used (1) to provide legal as- 
sistance to promote, defend, or protect ho- 
mosexuality, or (2) to promulgate or enforce 
the proposed rules of the Corporation 
which were published in the Federal Regis- 
ter on March 23, 1981 (46 F.R. 18055; 45 
C.F.R. 1624), or any substantially similar 
rules which the Corporation may promul- 
gate, to the extent that such rules pertain 
to homosexuality.”. 

By Mr. MOFFETT: 
—Page 5, lines 1 and 2, strike out “Or by the 
President of the Corporation”. 
By Mr. SENSENBRENNER: 
—Page 5, strike out line 4 and all that fol- 
lows through “Corporation” on line 8. 
Page 5, line 9, strike out “(1)”. 
Page 5, strike out lines 11 through 14. 
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By Mr. VOLKMER: 
—Amend H.R. 3480 by adding the following 
after the word “States” on page 3, line 25 
“and which nonprofit organization is to pro- 
vide service to clients in an area which in- 
cludes a political subdivision with a mini- 
mum population of 100,000 persons,”’. 
—On page 13 strike lines 15 and 16 and 
insert in lieu thereof: 8200, 000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1982.”. 

By Mr. WATKINS: 
—Page 13, add the following after line 23: 

(c) Section 1010 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(e) Not less than 30 per centum of the 
amounts appropriated pursuant to subsec- 
tion (a) for the fiscal year 1982 or any fiscal 
year thereafter shall be made available only 
for nonmetropolitan areas. For purposes of 
this subsection, the terms “‘nonmetropolitan 
area” and “nonmetropolitan areas” shall 
mean any area outside a Standard Metro- 
politan Statistical Area, as established by 
the Department of Commerce, or any area 
which, as determined by the Board, after 
consultation with the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, is rural in character. 

By Mr. WILSON: 
—Page 8, lines, 2 and 3, strike out “except in 
accordance with policies or regulations 
adopted by the Board“. 
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THE CHANGE THAT HAS TO 
HAPPEN—HOW TO GET ALCO- 
HOL OFF THE HIGHWAYS 


HON. MICHAEL D. BARNES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


è Mr. BARNES. Mr. Speaker, the 
drinking driver continues to pose the 
No. 1 highway traffic safety problem, 
resulting in 26,000 deaths and 1 mil- 
lion injuries in the United States every 
year. I submit for the attention of my 
colleagues a superb article from the 
latest issue of Family Circle magazine 
on the needless human suffering 
caused by persons who abuse their 
driving privilege in this most egregious 
manner. 

The article describes the emergence 
of a movement that has formed, 
spurred by public outrage and led by 
victims of drunk drivers, and other 
concerned citizens, to combat this 
threat to the health and safety of all 
citizens on our highways. 

The Family Circle article follows: 


Tue CHANGE THAT Has To Happen—How To 
GET ALCOHOL OFF THE HIGHWAYS 


(By Eugene L. Meyer) 


It happened at midday on Saturday, No- 
vember 10, 1979, on a rolling country road 
outside Washington, D.C. Cindi Lamb, shop- 
ping-bound with her five-month-old baby 
Laura belted in beside her, was approaching 
the crest of a hill when an oncoming car 
veered across the center line and smashed 
into her pickup head-on. The driver was 
drunk. 


The 25-year-old mother was pulled from 
the wreckage with a dozen broken bones, 
which were soon to heal, but Laura suffered 
irreparable injuries to her spinal column 
and will be paralyzed for life. After six 
months of intensive care, she was sent home 
from the hospital with braces on her legs 
and body and a tube in her throat so that 
mucus could be suctioned from her lungs. 
Although she could move her arms, she had 
no sensation in them nor in any other part 
of her body. Because she could feel no pain, 
she had chewed one hand bloody and had to 
wear mittens. She must still wear them. 

“I remember the last time Laura felt a 
hug,” Cindi Lamb says. “I remember the 
last time she moved her fingers and her 
hands and her legs and feet. Now she 
doesn’t feel any hugs. She doesn’t feel any- 
thing from her shoulders down.” 

For Cindi Lamb and her husband, life 
would never be the same. Within months 
the round-the-clock strain of caring for 
Laura had placed a fatal burden on their 
troubled marriage and Alan Lamb moved 
out. Cindi had no choice but to quit her two 
jobs (selling Tupperware and teaching the 
deaf) and rely on welfare and Medicaid to 
keep herself and Laura alive. 

And what happened to the person who 
was responsible for all this? He turned out 


to be a man who was out on parole for 
armed robbery at the time of the Lamb acci- 
dent. In addition, he was found to have been 
driving without a license and to be a repeat 
drunk-driving offender. On the day of sen- 
tencing, the judge—the same man who had 
sentenced him for armed robbery—returned 
him to prison for violating his parole. He 
then tacked on a mere two years for the 
smash-up that crippled Laura Lamb. Lock- 
ing the man up longer, the judge said, 
would accomplish little since sooner or later 
he would return to society to drink and 
drive again. 

Even the offender was shocked by the 
judge’s attitude. “Sure, what I did was 
wrong,” he said later from his jail cell. “But 
it really was the judge’s fault too for not 
keeping me off the street.” 

Alcohol on the highways is responsible for 
killing at least 25,000 persons a year in the 
U.S. and for gravely injuring at least a mil- 
lion others. Every day nearly 70 persons 
die—about one death every 23 minutes—and 
an additional 2,750 are maimed or seriously 
hurt. It is estimated that one out of every 
two Americans will be involved in an alco- 
hol-related car crash during his or her life. 
Yet, up to now, the general public and our 
criminal justice system have managed to 
turn their backs on the problem, letting 
most drunk drivers literally get away with 
murder and showing little concern for their 
surviving victims. 

“Tt is a national outrage,” says an official 
with the National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration. In spite of the sobering 
facts, “Our society continues to accept 
drinking and driving as a normal part of 
daily life.” Small wonder then that many of 
the frustrated victims of what is, after all, a 
criminal offense, turn bitter. 

Cindi Lamb did no such thing. Instead she 
turned crusader. Determined that Laura’s 
tragedy should not be in vain, she now di- 
rects her considerable energies and talents 
toward forcing lawmakers, the courts and 
the public at large to move in on the prob- 
lem of getting alcohol off the highways. 
And thanks to her efforts—and to those of 
other strong-minded survivors—headway is 
at last being made. 

“Laura used to have the strongest, stur- 
diest little legs,” the Unionville, Md., 
mother remembers. “She was just beginning 
to crawl] at the time of the accident. Now 
she can’t move at all. But she can move 
people.” 

Last summer, mother and daughter de- 
scended on their state capital to confront a 
roomful of legislators who were considering 
whether to toughen Maryland's drunk-driv- 
ing laws by lowering the permissible alcohol 
content in the blood from Maryland’s then 
15% to 10%, which is the standard in all 
other states. Under the law then in effect (it 
has since been changed), a man who 
weighed 150 pounds would have had to bolt 
down six shots of liquor within an hour in 
order to be found legally drunk. Reformers, 
including, of course, Cindi Lamb, regarded 
the standard as ludicrous, but many legisla- 
tors disagree. “You are wrong, dead wrong,” 
Cindi told the stand-pat lawmakers. “My 
daughter is living proof of how wrong you 


The lawmakers sat impassively through 
her testimony. After the hearing, a man 
who was being blamed for blocking the 
reform measure explained his reasons. “I 
want to get laws that will work,” he said, 
“but I don't know what they should be. If I 
did, I'd certainly be the first to push for 
passage.” He and like-minded legislators 
argue that the tougher the standards, the 
more likely drunk drivers would be to wrig- 
gle off the hook by hiring high-pressure 
lawyers, pleading guilty to lesser offenses 
(reckless driving, for example) and generally 
impeding justice. 

Still, legislators notwithstanding, Cindi 
Lamb sticks by her guns. It is posssible, she 
insists, to reduce drunk driving by establish- 
ing a deterrent which will be tough enough 
and well-enough enforced to make drinkers 
think twice before climbing behind a wheel. 
Highway safety experts agree. Says one 
Federal offical: “You’ve got to scare hell out 
of people.“ But, he adds, you've also got to 
persuade everyone involved in criminal jus- 
tice to work together. Unless judges, pros- 
ecutors, policemen and penologists are 
equally determined to clamp down on of- 
fenders, no deterrent will work. And that re- 
quires pressure from the general public. 

“Our son was killed June 17, 1972, when a 
drunk driver was passing at a non-passing 
yellow line coming over a hill,” a Spring- 
field, Iowa, couple wrote Cindi Lamb. “He 
was charged with manslaughter. Judge and 
lawyers worked out a sentence of three 
years’ probation and said that if after that 
time he hadn’t been in trouble, his case 
would be sealed and be wouldn’t have to say 
he'd ever been convicted of a felony. A little 
more than three years later, we noticed in 
the paper that he'd been arrested for drunk 
driving. They said he'd be tried as a first of- 
fender. Now we've just given up at the hope- 
lessness of it all.” 

But there are more and more outraged 
victims who refuse to give up. Candy 
Lightner, for example, is a Fair Oaks, Calif., 
mother whose 13-year-old daughter, Cari, 
Was run over and killed while walking to 
church. It was the second time Cari 
Lightner has been hit by a driver who'd 
been drinking. This time, the driver turned 
out to be a man who'd been out on bail for 
only two days after a previous hit-and-run 
drunk-driving arrest. 

As soon as she could pull herself together, 
Candy Lightner, as she says, went public“ 
and formed Mothers Against Drunk Drivers 
(MADD). Last year she joined forces with 
Cindi Lamb and staged a Washington pro- 
test and press conference. “We can put on 
pressure. We can lay the blame where 
blame belongs,” Lightner says. 

In addition to MADD, there are other 
“survivor groups” across the country. They 
include RID (Remove Intoxicated Drivers, 
which has 15 local chapters) and PARKIT 
(Prevent Alcohol Related Killings and Inju- 
ries in Tompkins County, N.Y.). As angry 
and determined as their names imply, they 
are all working to make authorities account- 
able by monitoring courtrooms, lobbying 
among legislators and holding media events. 

The emergence of these citizen-activist 
groups is a new and hopeful element in an 
old and frustrating story. For decades Euro- 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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pean and British governments have been 
grappling with the problem of drunk driv- 
ing, but with no great success. As soon as 
laws were toughened, in Britain, Norway, 
Sweden and the Netherlands, the rate of al- 
cohol-related accidents dropped but then it 
began creeping up again. Today there is no 
hard evidence the problem has been solved 
anywhere in Europe. 

The U.S. government plunged into the 
field in the 1970’s pouring $88 million into 
35 Alcohol Safety Action Programs across 
the land. Here, too, the results were disap- 
pointing. Even though the overall number 
of arrests more than doubled, there was a 
significant reduction in nighttime accidents 
in only one-third of the programs. As for 
dramatic success stories—only one stands 
out: In Hennepin County, Minn., arrests 
almost tripled between 1971 and 1974, and 
alcohol involvement in fatal accidents 
dropped from 63% in 1972 to 38% four years 
later. 

One reason many programs have misfired 
is that treatment for alcohol misuse, which 
was meant to supplement punishment, has 
often ended up replacing it. Challenging the 
conventional wisdom of the alcoholic treat- 
ment professionals, Federal experts have 
concluded that there is “no firm evidence 
rehabilitation is effective in reducing the 
number of repeat offenders.” 

But there is an important lesson in the 
combined experience of governments here 
and abroad: a well-publicized crackdown 
with tough laws can and will work, but only 
so long as potential offenders believe they 
will be caught and jailed. Once word gets 
around that the chances of apprehension 
and punishment are slim, drinkers will once 
more flaunt the law. 

“It is a peculiar form of crime, in that it is 
one frequently committed by citizens who 
have no history of convictions of any other 
criminal offense,” the Chief Judge of Mary- 
land’s District Court asserted in answering a 
letter from Cindi Lamb and her husband 
complaining about the judge in Laura’s 
case. “In drunk driving cases, more than in 
any other type of case, the argument is 
made to judges that ‘we are dealing with an 
illness, not a crime. Our judges are con- 
stantly asked to use charges of this kind to 
rehabilitate a person suffering from this 
sickness, to restore him to the ranks of 
healthy, law-abiding, self-sufficient citi- 
zens.” Clearly the response fitted neither 
the crime nor the criminal. 

Similarly, the man responsible for Cari 
Lightner’s death cited his alcoholism as a 
mitigating circumstance and was allowed to 
plead “no contest” to manslaughter while 
all other charges were dropped. The pros- 
ecutor asked for a three-year prison sen- 
tence. The judge sentenced the man to two. 
“I was appalled,” said Candy Lightner. 

The sentence would not have surprised 
Federal officials in charge of the Alcohol 
Safety Programs. They found repeatedly 
that “many judges believe that most de- 
fendants deserve to avoid the loss of license 
or increased insurance penalties, and they 
will protect these individuals by such de- 
vices as encouraging a plea to a non-alcohol- 
related offense, refusing to convict, avoiding 
a record of conviction or notification of con- 
viction.” 

“My 26-year-old son is the victim of a 
young man who had been drinking and had 
a terrible driving record,” a Kentfield, 
Calif., woman says. “My son suffered seri- 
ous brain injury. He is alive, but his life is 
ruined. The system is far too lenient on 
drunken drivers. It is almost as though 
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nobody cares. The man who hit my son had 
had 200 moving violations and five accidents 
in less than four years, but he carried a 
valid driver’s license.” 

The effect of such lenience on those 
charged with arresting drunk drivers is dev- 
astating. It's a waste of time,” said a police- 
man in suburban Montgomery County, Md.: 
“Nothing happens. Unless a drunk gives me 
a hard time, I simply give him a ride home 
or call someone to pick him up. If judges 
and prosecutors aren’t going to do anything, 
the hell with it!” 

Although legislation has been introduced 
in Congress to force states to get tough or 
forfeit U.S. highway safety funds, Federal 
officials would prefer to have local efforts 
carry the ball. “The Federal role,” says 
John Moulden, head of the Alcohol Safety 
Programs, “is to catalyze, facilitate and 
stimulate action in the local community.” 
To that end, Moulden’s agency is this year 
sponsoring workshops around the country 
on the subjects of drunk driving and auto 
safety restraints. 

To tell the locals how to do it, the govern- 
ment has hired, among others, a freelance 
investigative reporter named Sandy Golden 
who has worked closely with both Lamb and 
Lightner. “Drunk driving is a political prob- 
lem and it succumbs to political pressure,” 
he believes. “The trouble is that most 
people don’t know how to fight City Hall.” 

That’s precisely what the survivor groups 
are learning to do. And the pressure they’re 
bringing is already beginning to achieve dra- 
matic results: 

Three months after her daughter’s death, 
Candy Lightner, under the aegis of MADD, 
appealed to California Governor Jerry 
Brown to appoint a task force. He did so and 
he named her a member. 

“MADD is hitting right on target,” says 
Sacramento Judge Lorenzo Patino, who was 
named task-force chairman. “At judges’ 
meetings we always used to talk about 
standardized sentencing, but there was no 
pressure before Lightner’s group got to 
work.” Beginning last January the Sacra- 
mento judges agreed to accept reduced 
charges only for first offenders. If a second 
violation comes in less than two years after 
the first, the drunk driver will be sent to jail 
for 40 days. 

A governor’s task force was also formed in 
Maryland, following extensive publicity over 
the Laura Lamb tragedy and an appeal by 
the Lambs to Governor Harry H. Hughes. 
The panel came down with six major recom- 
mendations, which have for the most part 
been enacted. In addition, the chief county 
prosecutor directed his assistants to stop 
plea bargaining in most drunk driving cases. 
“The recent public hue and cry has made 
me examine the issue again,” he says. 

“My daughter Debbie was killed at the 
age of 23,” a Monticello, Minn., mother 
wrote Candy Lightner. “Also her husband 
and the baby they were soon to have. It was 
1979, the day after Thanksgiving, which we 
all spent in Debbie and Mike's home. Next 
day the kids set off in their car for Wiscon- 
sin and a second honeymoon before the 
baby came. A 27-year-old man, drunk, hit 
their van head-on, taking both their lives. 
He was sentenced to one year of nights and 
week-ends in the county jail. This man had 
a record of DWI (Driving While Intoxicat- 
ed) arrests in 1975, 1976 and 1978. He killed 
Debbie and Mike in 1979.” 

As things now stand, a drunk driver's 
chances of getting caught are reckoned at 
one in 2,000. For those who are arrested, the 
chances of being punished at all are no 
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more than one in two. And punishments 
tend to be benign. Drinkers who drive are 
apparently willing to accept these risks. 

Why do so many drunk drivers get off 
scot-free? 

Because judges jealously, guard 
their right to “judicial discretion”—that is, 
their right to mete out unequal justice. 

Because defense lawyers are quick to 
make use of plea bargaining, reducing the 
severity of the charges. 

Because in some states civil libertarians 
oppose laws setting objective, measurable 
blood and breath standards for intoxication. 

Because bar owners lobby against bills 
that would hold them liable for what their 
patrons do when they get on the highways. 

Because U.S. jails are already so over- 
crowded, many penologists agree they 
might burst their seams if drunk drivers 
were added to the prison population. 

Because by and large prosecutors still take 
the view that driving while drunk is a rela- 
tively minor offense. 

For example, last December two judges in 
Belleview, Wash., agreed to postpone for 90 
days sending drunk drivers to jail for one 
day, as required by Washington state law. 
The judges acted at the request of the city 
prosecutor, in the hope that jail conditions 
would improve in three months. “It is hard 
to believe,” the prosecutor wrote the judges, 
“that the Legislature intended that other- 
wise responsible citizens be subjected to the 
physical conditions or atmosphere of fear 
that now exists in the King County jail.” 

If that strikes you as a curious position 
for a prosecutor, it is none the less wide- 
spread. Even in fatal accidents, offenders 
are treated as “otherwise responsible citi- 
zens” who somehow must be shielded from 
the very indignities that might deter them 
from driving while drunk. 

In New York State, RID was largely re- 
sponsible for the passage in 1980 of drunk 
driving laws that had been sitting on the 
legislative back burner for several sessions. 
The new laws virtually end the practice of 
plea bargaining from an alcohol to a non-al- 
cohol related offense such as reckless driv- 
ing. They also shorten the lengthy process 
of taking away an offender’s driver's license. 

“We were told the bills couldn’t possibly 
pass because of constitutional problems and 
because half the legislators were lawyers 
who earned fees from plea bargaining 
people out of alcohol,” said Doris Aiken, a 
Schenectady, N.Y., mother of three who 
founded RID when two teenage children of 
an acquaintance were killed by a drunk 
driver. 

Playing hardball, RID warned the law- 
makes, “Defense attorneys doubling as legis- 
lators with a possible conflict of interest 
should abstain from voting on these bills. 
RID with the help of the media and sup- 
porters will alert the public in the district of 
such legislators who put the rights of the 
public second to their own interests.” RID's 
memo was denounced as “reckless and with- 
out merit” by some lawmakers, but ulti- 
mately 200 of 210 voted in favor of the 
measures. 

Farther down the road, the battle against 
drunk driving will cost money—lots of it— 
for more prosecutors, police, judges and 
jails. Nowadays, fines paid for driving while 
intoxicated are not earmarked for that pur- 
pose, but are added to “general funds,” big 
pots of revenue up for grabs by all agencies 
of government. But even if fines were avail- 
able for the battle, additional monies would 
probably be needed. One suggestion comes 
from Forest Lowery, coordinator of Minne- 
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sota’s alcohol program. His proposal: That a 
new five-cents-a-drink tax be imposed for 
liquor served in bars and that proceeds be 
used to keep drunks out of drivers’ seats. 

The bottom line, however, is attitude. 
Charles Hayes, a Washington state traffic 
official, sees a parallel between the issue of 
driving while drunk and the issue of smok- 
ing. “It's now become socially wrong to 
smoke in public,” he says. “I used to think I 
couldn't stop, but then peer disapproval 
began to get to me. Every time I went into a 
meeting, I used to find ashtrays. But after 
the public’s attitude changed, the ashtrays 
disappeared. After that, I managed to stop 
smoking.” 

Attitudes toward drunk driving could 
change, too. But not soon enough for Laura 
Lamb. As Cindi Lamb says, “The sun rises, 
the sun sets, Laura’s still paralyzed. And 
that’s the way it’s going to be.” 


WAN You Can Do ABOUT Drunk DRIVING 

It’s going to take a lot of pressure from 
the general public to get alcohol off the 
highways and keep it off. Here’s how you 
can help: 

1. Discourage everyone you know from 
driving after drinking. One way is never to 
ride in a car driven by anyone who’s high. 
That must include everyone—even spouses, 
family and friends. 

2. When someone in your town is arrested 
for drunk driving, make it your business to 
follow up on the disposal of the case (if the 
police won't give you the facts, the courts 
are obligated to do so by law). If you think 
the punishment doesn’t fit the crime, write 
a protest letter for publication in your local 
newspaper, or for airing on your local TV 
station. 

3. To find out what else needs doing and 
how to go about doing it, write to one of the 
many citizen action groups that are spring- 
ing up across the country (please enclose a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope). Two t. 
12301. For those starting their own survivor 
groups, RID has how-to-do-it kits. They in- 
clude fact sheets, a speaker's outline, but- 
tons and bumper stickers, a “Dear judge” 
letter, petitions, court monitoring forms and 
a training manual. These items, RID points 
out, are all “tools to involve people on a 
local level in getting the drunk driver off 
the road.” 

4. The National Highway traffic Safety 
Administration, which is an arm of the Fed- 
eral Government, can also be helpful. Its 
address: 400 Seventh St., S.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20590. 


EARLY RETIREMENT PLAN 
DISASTER 


HON. LES AuCOIN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


@ Mr. AuCOIN. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
think any one here is willing to sup- 
port the President’s plan to reduce 
basic retirement benefits for those 
who retire early by 30 percent. I doubt 
that there are many in the administra- 
tion that still think it is a good idea. I 
know that 18 million people planning 
to retire over the next 5 years are 
scared and angry. 

It is unfair and irresponsible to tell 
several generations that their careful 
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planning for their retirement years 
has been for naught. We are changing 
the rules in the last few seconds of a 
game in which there is no instant 
replay. 

They have been told that if they 
wait until next year to retire early, 
they only get 55 percent of their full 
benefit for the rest of their lives— 
their spouses get 27.5 percent. That is 
an average reduction of $126 each 
month for a population that is already 
the fastest growing poverty group in 
America. For the average worker who 
retires early in 1987, it means $42,000 
less during their retirement years than 
under present law. 

Eighty percent of our workers retire 
early—most of them not by choice, but 
because of poor health and job loss. 
Only 22 percent voluntarily leave the 
work force. Oregon, with an unem- 
ployment rate averaging 10 percent, is 
no exception. 

The Republican National Commit- 
tee’s senior Republican newsletter pro- 
claimed “President Reagan keeps 
promise, retirement benefits go un- 
touched.” They must be using the new 
math. 


NATIONAL HISTORICAL PUBLI- 
CATIONS AND RECORDS COM- 
MISSION 


HON. GLENN ENGLISH 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


@ Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 19, the House rejected H.R. 2979, 
a proposal to extend the authorization 
of appropriation for the National His- 
torical Publications and Records Com- 
mission for 2 years at $3 million per 
year. The bill was simply a reauthor- 
ization proposal involving no funding, 
per se. Moreover, the $3 million figure 
approved by the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations represents a 25- 
percent cut from the currently author- 
ized level of funding. Rather than ex- 
amine the merits of the program, op- 
ponents of the bill argued that, as a 
Great Society program, the Commis- 
sion exemplifies why we have been 
unable to restrain Federal growth and 
that authorizing this particular pro- 
gram would bust the budget. 

The Members of the Senate were un- 
doubtedly aware of these arguments 
by House opponents. Nonetheless, last 
week the Senate approved by unani- 
mous consent S. 1050, a companion to 
the bill rejected by the full House. 
Now, one could conclude that the 
Senate favors unrestrained growth 
and budget busting; or, perhaps, that 
the Members of the other body found 
the views of House opponents to be 
specious. Having recently received a 
letter from the Coalition To Save Our 
Documentary Heritage that takes 
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issue with the arguments of House op- 

ponents, I am inclined to believe that 

the Senate found the views of the 

House opponents to be less than con- 

vincing. I commend the letter to my 

colleagues: 
COALITION To Save Our 
DOCUMENTARY HERITAGE, 
June 1, 1981. 

Hon. GLENN ENGLISH, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Government 
Information and Individual Rights, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: In his speech of May 
18 (printed as an extension of remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 19), Con- 
gressman Wiliam Dannemeyer made sever- 
al misleading statements about the National 
Historical Publications and Records Com- 
mission. 

He began: “When we examine this history 
of this organization . . , we can really see a 
little of what has happened to our Govern- 
ment, the Federal Government, in the 
course of the last 47 years.” This statement 
suggests, if not implies, that the NHPRC is 
a superfluous program which has grown 
without proper supervision, like some self- 
perpetuating bureaucracy. 

Although the NHPRC was created in 
1934, the National Archives did not staff the 
Commission until 1950. Congressman Dan- 
nemeyer considers the NHPRC to be “one 
of those great society programs,” since fed- 
eral grant funding was first authorized in 
1964. But what the Congressman fails to 
point out was that funds were provided to 
both stimulate and match private dollars to 
demonstrate a serious and long-term com- 
mitment to the preparation of the papers of 
the Founding Fathers and other Americans 
who contributed significantly to this coun- 
try’s development. 

Interestingly, those who urged the in- 
volvement of Federal funds, whom Mr. Dan- 
nemeyer calls “the proponents of this 
project [who] got the idea that we must 
stimulate the gathering of this data,” in- 
cluded Associate Justices of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court John M. Harlan and Felix 
Frankfurter and Senator Leverett Salton- 
stall. 

In 1972, when the funding level for the 
Publications Program was increased from 
$500,000 to $2,000,000, this legislation was 
co-sponsored by Senator WILLIAM V. ROTH, 
JR., who, in his remarks of August 15 which 
are printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
claimed: 

“The Commission has been able to under- 
take such an extensive program despite a 
very limited budget because these projects 
have attracted outside contributions from 
universities, foundations, charitable organi- 
zations and other groups.” 

He continued: 

“The Commission's activities assisting in 
the collecting, describing, editing, and pub- 
lishing of documentary sources important to 
American history are likely to have a lasting 
influence on the way in which we interpret 
our country’s history and traditions.” 

The NHPRC has been a model Govern- 
ment-funded program. The Publications 
Program has produced an impressive body 
of work: 319 volumes, 5,450 reels of micro- 
film and 1,005 microfiches. This has been 
accomplished at a funding level that has 
never been over $2,000,000 a year—a figure 
that has not been adjusted for inflation in 
the last seven (7) years. 
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The NHPRC has been able to compile this 
impressive record because it has been ex- 
tremely successful at leveraging private dol- 
lars. In fiscal year 1980, for example, federal 
funding for fourteen representative publica- 
tions projects, was at a level of 43.6 percent 
of operating budget, while private contribu- 
tions and institutional/sponsor support was 
56.4 percent. 

The increase in the funding of the Publi- 
cations Program was signed into law by 
President Richard M. Nixon (Public Law 92- 
546). And his successor, President Gerald R. 
Ford, created the Records Program in 1974, 
by signing Public Law 93-536. The NHPRC’s 
achievements are the product of strong bi- 
partisan effort and can hardly be called 
simply “one of those great society pro- 

Although the NHPRC’s programs will be 
severely curtailed by the 25 percent reduc- 
tion in authorized grant funding, the Coali- 
tion to Save Our Documentary Heritage ac- 
cepts this cut as necessary in this time of 
budget austerity. But any further reduction 
or the complete elimination of Federal 
funding as proposed by OMB would cripple 
the Publications Projects of the NHPRC 
and annihilate the Records Program. 

During the last seventeen years, the 
NHPRC has proven to be a strikingly effec- 
tive Government-funded program. Con- 
gressman Dannemeyer has misrepresented 
this program by calling it “just a microcosm 
of what has happened to our Federal Gov- 
ernment in the last 47 years. They start out 
with a good idea and it just grows and grows 
and grows.” 

What is particularly disturbing to those 
who are concerned about America’s future 
and interested in having access to the rec- 
ords and documents of the past is Congress- 
man Dannemeyer’s willingness to permit 
the Office of Management and Budget to 
make a determination about the survival of 
the NHPRC, not by examining the record or 
judging the accomplishments of the pro- 
gram, but by the simple act of eliminating 
Federal funding from the budget. 

H.R. 2979 asks for reauthorization for 
fiscal year 1982 in order to seek a fair hear- 
ing on the future of NHPRC. Because of 
this action we are accused by President Rea- 
gan’s supporters of busting the budget. The 
$3,000,000 represents 4.2 one-millionths of 
the fiscal year 1982 budget. How can mem- 
bers of the Coalition be convinced that this 
program was given serious and thoughtful 
review by OMB? The automatic response 
that private funds can support the entire 
effort fails to consider the proven record of 
the NHPRC. Without a strong federal fi- 
nancial involvement this essential funda- 
mental research could not survive. We are 
advocating nothing more than the continu- 
ation of a program which collects and trans- 
mits the primary records of America’s past. 

For all these reasons, we believe Congress- 
man Dannemeyer’s contention—that the 
National Historical Publications and Rec- 
ords Commission and its grant programs is a 
great society project gone awry—is incor- 
rect. 

Sincerely, 
MICHAEL RICHMAN, 
CHARLENE N. BICKFORD, 
Coordinators for the Coalition. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
A FATHER AND SENATOR 
HELMS 


HON. PAUL N. McCLOSKEY, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, in 
the Washington Post of June 5, 1981, a 
good and thoughtful man, Tom 
Braden, wrote of his decision to obtain 
an abortion for his daughter after she 
was brutally and repeatedly raped. 
This might give some of us pause, par- 
ticularly after our vote of 329 to 70 
last May 13, denying Federal funds for 
abortions for rape victims. 

Time after time, we in the House 
have voted to deny women the right to 
control perhaps the most personal of 
their decisions—whether or not to 
bring a child into the world. But the 
unwanted child of an unknown rapist 
seems too much to ask a woman to 
bear. 

We, of course, are predominantly 
men. How would we feel if a Congress 
made up of a majority of women were 
to vote a mandatory vasectomy for all 
men who had sired two or more chil- 
dren? 

I suspect most of us, faced with the 
problem Mr. Braden faced, would have 
made the same decision. 

If we are to enact laws and a system 
of laws which retain the respect of our 
citizens, why then should we not bring 
our laws into accord with what we our- 
selves, as fathers, would choose to do? 

Thank you, Tom Braden, for point- 
ing up the differences between what 
we require of others under a law most 
otherwise law-abiding fathers, includ- 
ing most of us in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, would not obey. 

Mr. Braden’s comments in the 
Washington Post of June 5 follow: 

A FATHER AND SENATOR HELMS 
(By Tom Braden) 

I have been wondering whether to tell you 
a personal story that seems to me to have 
general implications. This is one of those 
sad family stories that normally you don’t 
find fathers talking about in public, or even 
very much with close friends. 

But I picked up the newspaper the other 
day to read that a Senate committee had 
voted to abolish payments for abortions for 
the poor, even when the pregnancies are the 
result of rape. 

Now this was not a question of cutting the 
budget. Abortion costs for poor women who 
are raped do not amount to a large sum. 
Rather it was a question of morality. Re- 
publican Sen. Jesse Helms of North Caroli- 
na, and the Moral Majority, which follows 
him around, are convinced that abortion is 
wrong even when the woman who wants one 
wants it because she has been raped. 

So I don’t think it will be very long before 
Jesse and his friends are going to come after 
the unpoor. 

In this instance, I am not very comfort- 
able about being unpoor. I object to what 
the Senate committee did. But I have the 
human instinct to object even more strenu- 
ously when I reason that, by the same 
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standard with which the senators dealt with 
the poor, they will shortly deal with me. 

So let me tell you my story. 

A few years ago one of my daughters at- 
tended an enormous Fourth of July celebra- 
tion at the Washington Monument. It was a 
free show with fireworks and flags and en- 
tertainment, and, according to the newspa- 
per account, the large crowd behaved well. 

But as my daughter strolled alone off the 
Monument grounds and entered a side 
street, a car rolled up next to the sidewalk. 
Three men emerged from it, seized her 
roughly and, before she could do more than 
utter a half-stifled cry, put her into the 
back seat where two more men held her to 
the floor. 

She was tied, gagged and taken to a house, 
the location of which she cannot now identi- 
fy. She was kept in the house for the rest of 
the night during which time she was repeat- 
edly beaten and raped. 

The next morning she was blindfolded, 
driven back to the Monument grounds and 
shoved out of the car. Eventually, sometime 
about midday, she made her way home. 

During the time she was gone, there was 
of course, a great deal of worry and anxiety 
at that home. And I must confess anger. 

Her arrival was followed by various inter- 
views with policemen who tried to be help- 
ful to a hysterical girl. But couldn’t be. Be- 
cause the hysterical girl could only estimate 
the time she had been in the car, describe 
the inside of a house and sob out some 
meaningless first names. 

That’s really the end of the story. Except, 
of course, that within a very short time, my 
daughter knew that she was pregnant. 

Now I would like to ask Sen. Helms what 
he would do if he had been the father of the 
girl. I know what I did. And I can promise 
the senator and the Moral Majority and all 
the shrill voices of the Right to Life Move- 
ment, that no matter what law they may 
pass and how stringent the penalty, I would 
do it again.e 


ENERGY PROBLEMS REQUIRE 
ATTENTION 


HON. JOHN P. MURTHA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


@ Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Speaker, the ini- 
tial focus of Congress in the opening 
months of 1981 has properly been on 
the economy. As that debate moves 
forward, we must now begin to focus 
on energy. Progress on the economy 
without concurrent progress on energy 
will leave our economy unsettled. 

Presently, our energy situation 
seems to be pretty good. We have 
enough gasoline at the corner station; 
we had enough natural gas and elec- 
tricity through the winter. Last month 
we imported 5.4 million barrels of oil a 
day, down 22 percent from April a 
year ago and the lowest monthly total 
in 6 years. More good news comes 
from electric utilities where petroleum 
use is down from 18 percent in 1977 to 
12.4 percent last year. Meanwhile, gas- 
oline consumption dropped 5 percent 
last year, and is down 9.4 percent from 
its peak in 1978. 
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Unfortunately, all that good news is 
deceiving. While I believe we have 
made considerable energy progress in 
recent years, major problems still 
exist. 

For one thing, most experts see the 
energy use decline as temporary. Shell 
Oil Co. forecasts imports back up to 
8.6 million barrels a day by the middle 
of this decade. Exxon thinks it will be 
even higher. While imports are down 
now to 35 percent of our supplies, such 
an increase would boost them back to 
one of every two barrels of oil we use. 

For a second thing, even though ex- 
ports are presently down we remain 
vulnerable to a cutoff of one-third of 
our oil supply at any time. The Arab 
States could ban together again in an 
attempt to influence our foreign 
policy, or internal problems could 
cause international oil cutoffs from a 
country such as Iran, Iraq, or Libya. 

For a third thing, oil production in 
our own country has declined. 

Fourth, while there have been gluts 
of oil before, they tend to be replaced 
by shortages, so today’s oil glut should 
not be taken as a need for a lack of 
U.S. energy policy. 

As we move into the 1981 energy 
debate, I believe there are 10 princi- 
ples that should guide us in these dis- 
cussion. 

Principle No. 1: Focus on goals, not 
numbers.—In past debates we have 
spent too much time worrying about 
just how much oil, gas, and coal was 
available in the United States and 
throughout the world. The point is 
that there are limited supplies of nat- 
ural gas and oil. Whether the break- 
point where they run out comes in 
year X, Y, or Z is less important than 
the fact that everyone agrees they will 
run out. We need to keep our goals in 
mind. Those goals are to switch from 
oil, and especially imported oil, to sup- 
plies that are reliable and will be there 
in the future. Temporary oil glut situ- 
ations, like the present one, cannot 
remove us from the long-range focus 
of our energy future, and our need to 
change our energy policy. We will 
clearly run out of oil someday, we 
must continue to make changes away 
from this energy source. 

Principle No. 2: Stress domestic sup- 
plies.— As long as OPEC holds even 
one-third of our oil imports which are 
essential to our economy we remain 
their captive on prices and they can 
attempt to influence our foreign 
policy decisions. We must stress devel- 
opment of our own oil supplies, natu- 
ral gas production and coal which are 
presently available, and continue work 
on such things as oil shale, solar 
power, windpower, and other options 
for the future. We may never be able 
to be totally free of energy imports, 
but we can and should reduce our de- 
pendence as far as possible and rely on 
our own supplies. Coal is our most 
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prevalent energy option, and we 
should use it as fully as possible. 

Principle No. 3: Stress synthetic 
fuels development.—By beginning now 
to stress the use of coal, biomass, and 
other options to produce synthetic oil 
and gas we can begin to produce that 
product by the mid-1980’s, just when 
our imports are expected to begin in- 
creasing again. We must make syn- 
fuels a key to our energy future, and 
press for their development. This is 
our best long-range hope, as a new 
source of domestic energy supplies. All 
options should be explored and given a 
chance. 

Principle No. 4: We must be realis- 
tic.—In all energy development there 
are costs, penalties, and in some cases 
high prices. There will have to be 
trade-offs with the environment, with 
water demand, with land policies, and 
other areas. Without those changes, 
though, our energy policy will remain 
at a standstill and our economy and 
energy policy will remain stagnate. We 
must be willing to make energy a pri- 
ority. It does not mean ripping out en- 
vironmental gains or destroying the 
land, but it does mean being realistic 
and admitting we will have to make 
some adjustments. 

Principle No. 5: Continue vital re- 
search.—On the Interior Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee we fund much of 
the vital energy research in fossil 
fuels, and this must be continued. 
Only by doing basic research now can 
we be prepared for the future solu- 
tions to the energy technology we 
need. 


Principle No. 6: The Government 
role must be reevaluated regularly.— 
There are areas private industry can 
best develop. In other areas, though, 
programs will not get started unless 
the Government stimulates them, and 
we must be prepared to do it. As Ma- 
jority Leader Jim WRIGHT remarked 
recently, if we had left space explora- 
tion in the 1960’s to private industry, 
it still would not be done. Where there 
is a national priority such as energy, 
there are areas where Government 
money must provide a stimulus. Syn- 
fuels is one example of this, and 
others must be evaluated on an indi- 
vidual basis of what will work most ef- 
ficiently and effectively. 

Principle No. 7: We must make a de- 
cision about nuclear power.—Everyone 
joins in requiring that the nuclear 
powerplants in operation be run as 
safely as possible and that all neces- 
sary safeguards be taken. It appears 
that in the wake of Three Mile Island, 
any future nuclear plant construction 
will not occur. We must make positive 
decisions about the nuclear plants in 
operation and near construction. I 
favor the continued use of the plants 
in and near operation, otherwise they 
will be replaced by imports of foreign 
oil. Nuclear power must be dealt in or 
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out of the energy plan, but a decision 
must be made so we can plan properly. 

Principle No. 8: We must stress sub- 
stance, not organization.—_Some 
people want to dismantle the Depart- 
ment of Energy just a couple years 
after we created it to pull together 
various energy functions of the Feder- 
al Government and make energy 
policy formations more efficient. Our 
first concern must be with policy. 
Once we set that policy the organiza- 
tion to operate it will follow. But we 
should not put the organization ahead 
of the policy, or waste precious time in 
a debate over organization. 

Principle No. 9: Conservation must 
be stressed.—Our personal and busi- 
ness gains from conservation have 
been substantial and can continue to 
be. I am concerned that we have re- 
laxed building temperature standards 
and abandoned a gasoline rationing 
plan for an emergency. We must con- 
tinue to develop an energy ethic in 
this country that preserves precious 
fuel, ends waste, and looks for ways to 
save. Conservation gains can be impor- 
tant in our overall effort, and help 
remind us all of the energy problems 
facing us. 

Principle No. 10: Look at the whole 
system.—Energy problems are not iso- 
lated. As an example, to use more coal 
we will have to review the clean air 
and water acts, we will have to im- 
prove rail, road, and port transporta- 
tion, we will have to provide capital as- 
sistance for the opening of new mines, 
we will have to insure mine safety, and 
there are many other steps. I use this 
to illustrate that we must continue to 
stress America’s energy needs through 
all our decisions as they impact on our 
economy and society. 

The energy crisis has temporarily 
disappeared, but it has not been elimi- 
nated. We face major energy tests in 
the months ahead. We must face the 
problems head on and deal with them 
effectively or they will destroy the 
economic progress we have attempted 
to make. 


FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 
BALTIC GENOCIDE 


HON. JAMES J. FLORIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


Mr. FLORIO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to participate in this recogni- 
tion by the Congress of the 40th anni- 
versary of when the Soviet Union ille- 
gally occupied the Baltic States and 
sent thousands of Lithuanians, Estoni- 
ans, and Latvians to their certain 
death. During June of 1941, the world 
viewed acts of inhumanity seldom wit- 
nessed before. It is proper to pause 
today to recall these events which left 
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virtually no Baltic family untouched 
by tragedy. 

The suffering and inhumanity per- 
petrated against the Baltic peoples 
continue today. Although the Soviet 
Union's occupation of the Lithuanian, 
Estonian, and Latvian nations remain 
unrecognized by the U.S. Government, 
the Baltic peoples are constantly re- 
minded of the imposing Soviet rule 
over their institutions, churches, and 
culture. Baltic parents must bear the 
burden of seeing their children educat- 
ed in the Russian language, and their 
religious beliefs and heritage held up 
for ridicule. The Gulag Archipelago 
and its prisons and psychiatric institu- 
tions reach into the Baltic States, 
bringing terror into homes and hostil- 
ity and fear throughout the once inde- 
pendent states. 

Resistance to Soviet tyranny contin- 
ues among the Baltic peoples. I urge 
my colleagues to recognize their con- 
tinuing fight and join allegiance with 
them in denouncing Soviet oppression. 
As a member of the Ad Hoc Congres- 
sional Committee on the Baltic States 
and Ukraine, I will continue to help 
strengthen the commitment of the 
Congress to the struggle for self-deter- 
mination for the Baltic nations.e 


SADDAM HUSAYN’S SPEECH ON 
BOMBING TEL AVIV 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, the 
bold Israeli air strike against the Iraqi 
nuclear reactor has prompted serious 
questions about whether this attack 
was an act of legitimate self-defense. A 
close examination of Iragi policy 
makes it clear that it was. 

To my regret, the Department of 
State has been slow to share with the 
Congress and the American public 
those statements of the Iragi leader- 
ship, most notably Iraq’s President 
Saddam Husayn, which detail Iraq’s 
intention to develop new weapons to 
destroy Israel. 

I insert into the Recorp Saddam Hu- 
sayn’s speech of August 19, 1980, in 
which he boasts of plans to confront 
Israel and destroy Tel Aviv with 
bombs. The English transcript has 
been provided by the Foreign Broad- 
cast Information Service. 

Some time ago the Zionist entity adopted 
a serious decision to consider Jerusalem the 
Zionist entity’s capital. Though quite seri- 
ous, this decision reflects nothing new in 
the Zionist entity’s mentality and its aggres- 
sive intentions. When we reject the Zionist 
entity’s decision to take Jerusalem as its 
capital, we do not mean that we recognize 
Tel Aviv as its capital. We consider it a 
usurper of the territory of Palestine and of 
the other Arab territories. We also consider 
it an entity founded to threaten the Arab 
nation’s future, sovereignty and prospects. 
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[Applause.] We said, comrades, that a while 
ago the Zionist enemy adopted a serious de- 
cision considering Jerusalem the seat of its 
government and its capital. This decision is 
nothing new—the enemy also took Tel Aviv, 
which is Arab, as its capital. But when its 
arrogance and intransigence make it take 
Jerusalem as its capital, the enemy has 
posed the highest challenge to the Arab 
nation. It has reached the highest degree of 
disregard for the Arabs’ rights and sover- 
eignty as well as disregard for world public 
opinion. You have heard that there has 
been media reaction, but the fact is that 
through all the Arab nation’s experiences in 
the last few years, the Arabs have waited 
for an Iraqi initiative because Iraq, with its 
mind, conscience, concepts, properties and 
abilities, is no longer the possession of only 
the Iraquis, but has become the property of 
the Arabs. [Applause.] 

It was necessary to take an effective 
stand. What then is the effective stand? 
Any gradual response cannot represent a se- 
rious reply to the Zionist entity. Therefore, 
we decided to confer with the brothers in 
Saudi Arabia and to study with them the 
adoption of the decision with which you are 
aware and which was published in the news- 
papers. [Applause.] When we proposed it to 
the brothers in Saudi Arabia, they respond- 
ed splendidly. The decision received an ex- 
tensive practical response in the world and 
the Arab nation. Now most of the Arab 
states have expressed their support for it. 
The states which have embassies from Jeru- 
salem, or else we will boycott them at the 
end of a 30-day ultimatum. The world has 
begun to view this decision seriously wheth- 
er in international or regional organizations. 
Why has the world taken this decision seri- 
ously? It is because it was serious and was 
not meant for publicity. We really meant by 
this decision to boycott the states that abide 
by or accede to the Zionist decision. We will 
do so. We believe that all the Arab brothers 
will do the same. 

Some people may ask if this decision is 
the best that can be taken. No, a better deci- 
sion would be to destroy Tel Aviv with 
bombs. [Applause, cheers.] But we have to 
use the weapons available until it is actually 
possible to respond to the enemy with 
bombs. The other Arab brothers can help us 
in this respect. 

Regrettably there has been moral degen- 
eration in some Arab regimes. [Words indis- 
tinct.] You hath the Ba’ath Party. [Shouts 
of “no".] Brothers, not you [words indis- 
tinct] [he laughs] our brothers in national- 
ity in the fraternal Syrian Arab state, the 
rulers there {words indistinct] [cheers] 
anyone who faces a predicament in his 
country thinks we stir it up. It is you who 
try to stir up the people against us: All 
radios such as that of the Zionist entity, 
Washington radio and this and that side 
have tried and are continuing. Even some 
comrades said [words indistinct] to travel 
and we said let them travel and see every- 
thing. You see that the radios and instiga- 
tion have not affected us; they were able to 
accomplish nothing. Every Arab ruler whose 
people rise up against him comes and 
blames us. The brother rulers in Syria, and 
we do not know whether it was done with or 
without their knowledge or the embassy be- 
haved on its own. (Sentence as heard.] We 
leave it for them to [words indistinct] What 
is important is that if you are displeased 
with Saddam Husayn, one bomb is enough 
for Saddam [shouts]; if you are displeased 
with the leadership and the ruling cadre, 1 
kg of TNT is enough. [Applause and 
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cheers.) It would have been enough for 
them to send a few revolvers affixed with si- 
lencers {words indistinct], but why send 
poison? Do you want to poison the whole 
Iraqi people? These great Iraqi people are 
your support. When you cried, none but the 
Iraqis wiped your tears. [Applause.] 

Muhammad Haydar, deputy prime minis- 
ter {words indistinct], came to us on the 
eighth day of the October war and said: The 
Israeli army has crushed all our tanks and 
are heading toward Damascus; we have no 
weapons except some antiarmor weapons 
and [words indistinct]. He was extremely 
demoralized. I met with him at the National 
Council and told him: the [Iraqi] planes 
have arrived in Damascus and the tanks are 
heading in your direction, but hold on until 
the first Iraqi tank arrives and be assured 
that this land will not be given up as long as 
one of us in Iraq is alive. [Applause.] Of 
course, you and they know the rest of the 
story. They sometimes admit it and at other 
times deny it. This is not the important 
point. What is important is that our great 
people in great Damascus and Aleppo and 
everywhere in the Syrian cities know the 
great role played by the Iraqi Army. Well, 
why do you want to kill these people with 
poison? Leave them [words indistinct]. 

One and a half months ago I received a 
report from the security and intelligence de- 
partments saying they had reliable informa- 
tion that the Iranian circles were planning 
to poison the drinking water in Karbala and 
An-Najaf in order to incite sectarian and 
other grudges inside Iraq. We told them to 
continue their investigation. We wish and 
hope (words indistinct]. 

However, sister and brother comrades, 
these wonders of misdeeds from this or that 
Arab ruler in the Arab homeland must not 
let such things diminish your faith in the 
Arab nation and the Arab people. We must 
always draw lines between the ruler and the 
people, between the masses and the rulers, 
between the good ones and the bad ones, be- 
tween those who adopt positive stands and 
those who adopt evil stands. They and the 
others always know that the Ba'thist Iraqi 
is the first to want to be honored to smell 
dynamite on the Golan Heights and the Pal- 
estinian Arab lands. [Applause.] Therefore, 
no matter how hard they or others try, they 
will not impede the Iraqis“ great potential in 
serving the Arab nation because this poten- 
tial is derived from the principles drawn up 
by the great July revolution. [Applause.] 

The Zionist entity has filled the world 
with its clamor about an alleged atomic 
bomb in Iraq. Golda Meir said: The worst 
day in my life is when a Palestinian child is 
born in the land of occupied Palestine; it in- 
creases the number of Arabs in occupied 
Palestine. It seems that the Zionist entity 
has begun to see in you and read through 
your eyes the coming fighter that will 
remove it and purge the Arab territory from 
it and its evils. [Applause.Je 


TRIBUTE TO CARL VINSON 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1981 


@ Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speak- 
er, I offer these words of affection for, 
and respect to the memory of, my 
former colleague, Carl Vinson, who 
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ot away June 1, 1981, at the age of 
97. 

Mr. Vinson was elected to the House 
in 1914. He became chairman of the 
Naval Affairs Committee in 1932 and 
shortly after presented a $616 million 
proposal calling for a 10-year program 
to build up U.S. naval power, earning 
him the title “Father of the Modern 
Navy.” In his honor, the nuclear carri- 
er U.S.S. Carl Vinson was launched in 
March 1980, in Newport News, Va. 

His skill with parliamentary proce- 
dure enabled him to push through nu- 
merous major defense bills. Also nick- 
named “Mr. Defense,” he played a key 
role in launching the ‘two-ocean” 
navy, and fought for expanded air 
power. 

I first knew Carl Vinson when, on 
my election to Congress, I went on the 
Armed Services Committee in 1963. Al- 
though he retired from the House 2 
years after, I feel honored to have 
known him. Our Nation is fortunate to 
have had Carl Vinson’s 50 years of 
service. I doubt there will be another 
like him.e 


TIME TO OPPOSE UNITED 
NATIONS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


è Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, for 
too long the United States has stood 
by while delegates to United Nations 
bodies have aggressively assailed our 
good intentions, mocked our way of 
life, and used our money to begin the 
process of denying others the rights 
we believe as essential to the progress 
of mankind. 

Now the U.S. public has wisely elect- 
ed some leaders who have the insight 
to reverse this dangerous trend in in- 
ternational regulation/intimidation of 
people and trade. 

We have delayed the Law of the 
Seas Treaty, and are now reviewing 
the almost successful efforts of Third 
World governments to end traditional 
freedom on the high seas and decide 
who should be allowed to develop the 
sea’s wealth. As usual the Third World 
wants us to do the work while they 
share in the proceeds which will bol- 
ster their socialist/communist life 
styles. 

The United States cast a lone dis- 
senting vote against the ill-conceived 
World Health Organization’s code to 
regulate the sale of infant foods and 
formula by denying a minimum of 
three basic constitutional rights to 
businessmen, medical personnel, and 
educators. The vote was an act of 
wisdom and courage, and consistent 
with the philosophy that the best gov- 
ernment is the one closest to home. 

The United Nations also wants to 
decide through UNESCO who will 
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write and speak for the press and 
would give sanction through regula- 
tion to what they write in the form of 
the “New World Information Order.” 
Mr. Speaker, I recommend to my col- 
leagues an article by Mr. William 
Safire who has seen the danger inher- 
ent in these proposals: 
{From the Washington Star, May 21, 19811 


TURNING BACK THE TIDE ON MILK, NEWS, AND 
SEA 


(By William Safire) 


“The old order changeth, yielding place to 
new” wrote Tennyson, and for a time it ap- 
peared that the Third World’s ambitious 
“New Economic Order” would shame the in- 
dustrial world’s old order into a redistribu- 
tion of wealth and a guilt-ridden rejiggering 
of principles. 

Three events of recent days show that the 
old order has come to its senses and yield- 
eth not when the change demanded is in the 
direction of collectivism and the denial of 
individual freedom. 

(1) International regulation of advertising. 
In the name of promoting breast-feeding, 
the World Health Assembly is voting to 
forbid all advertising of infant formula. Be- 
cause some poor nations are afflicted with 
contaminated water supplies, more ad- 
vanced nations with clean water to mix for- 
mula—and with mothers who go to work— 
must conform to international “ethics 
codes” that restrict information about ways 
to bottle-feed babies. 

All formula should be secret formula, say 
the third worldly dogooders—if powdered 
milk is not advertised, it will go away. In- 
credibly, 149 nations are ready to sign this 
code, moved by propaganda about multina- 
tional villains killing babies. In so doing 
they will start the process of regulating all 
international marketing of all products. 

Our State Department, fearful as ever 
about asserting the values of freedom, ad- 
vised a discreet abstention. The Reagan 
White House said no, the United States 
thinks such restrictions are wrong, and it 
would be hypocrisy to approve as interna- 
tional behavior actions that our own courts 
would condemn as subversive of free speech 
and free trade. We will stand on principle; 
the hollering will be fierce. 

(2) International regulation of reporting. 
The director general of UNESCO, urged on 
by the Soviet bloc and its Third World 
allies, is drawing up a “New World Informa- 
tion Order.” 

In this new order, journalists would be li- 
censed by international organizations and 
individual governments; they would have to 
promise to abide by codes that prevent 
“unfair” criticism or embarrassing expo- 
sures; they would be common carriers for 
the institutions they cover. 

As in the mother’s milk code, these re- 
strictions would not stand up in a U.S. 
court, but would affect Americans doing 
journalism’s business abroad. The American 
foreign correspondent would be in the same 
crib as the infant-formula salesman. 

This week, at a meeting in France, free- 
world newsmen called on UNESCO “to 
abandon attempts to regulate news con- 
tent.” Led by Murray Gart of The Washing- 
ton Star, backed by the American Newspa- 
per Publishers Association, European news- 
men were urged to go further: to call for 
governments to withdraw from UNESCO if 
that totalitarian-inclined world organization 
goes ahead with its press power grab. Such a 
threat is the only effective counterpres- 
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aga the Americans are leading the 
ht. 

(3) International regulation of resources. 
For five long years, the proposed (with its 
apt acronym: LOTS) Law of the Sea has 
been attacked in this space as “the great 
ripoff.” Hornswoggled during the Nixon ad- 
ministration by Pentagon officials worried 
about Third World interference with tradi- 
tional rights of passage through narrow 
straits, we have since been negotiating a 
vast giveaway of fundamental rights to ex- 
plore for resources. 

OCEANS FOR ALL 


When no government owns the ocean 
bottom, every individual in the world is free 
to fish and mine there; but when every gov- 
ernment shares in ownership of the seabed, 
no individual is free to operate there. The 
fine-sounding “common heritage of man- 
kind” should mean that no government may 
claim the seas; like fools, we have permitted 
an interpretation that every government 
shares in the seas. 

As a result of that colossal mistake, we 
nearly signed an agreement that put all free 
prospecting for minerals under license to an 
international Sea-Bed Authority. LOTS’ 
purpose? To share the world’s wealth, just 
as the infant-formula prohibitors want to 
share free enterprise’s marketing power, 
and just as the UNESCO collectivists want 
to share—that is, control—the independent 
power of the press. In the nick of time, the 
Reagan administration turned back the tide 
at the Law of the Sea Conference. 

Whether the subject be mothers’ milk or 
muckraking or manganese nodules, the prin- 
ciples of free and unrestricted intercourse 
are being rediscovered and newly defended: 
to that end, the old order changeth not. 


THREAT OF WORLD HUNGER TO 
OUR SECURITY 


HON. BOB EDGAR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


Mr. EDGAR. Mr. Speaker, Sol 
Linowitz, former Chairman of the 
Presidential Commission on World 
Hunger, has written a disturbing but 
astute article on the threat of world 
hunger to our security. He finds that 
hunger is not periodic famine but 
chronic malnutrition. It fast becomes 
a political problem overshadowing the 
energy crisis in its potential for disrup- 
tion of delicate political and social 
orders. Mr. Linowitz reaches a conclu- 
sion which challenges the very basis of 
our traditional outlook on world secu- 
rity. I urge my colleagues to read the 
following article: 

[From the Washington Star, June 9, 19811 

HUNGER THREATENS SECURITY 
(By Sol M. Linowitz) 

We can no longer ignore the fact that the 
very survival of the human race may depend 
on how well we together manage the finite 
resources of this earth. Energy makes the 
headlines today and the concerns about 
energy are real and significant. But the un- 
deniable fact is that a worsening of the 
world food situation could make us look 
upon the current energy shortage as merely 
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one contributing factor to the far greater 
challenge to our ability to control our desti- 
ny. What is required—and urgently—is to 
find a way to awaken among the govern- 
ments of the world and the peoples of this 
world an understanding of the broad scope 
of this world hunger challenge—and the 
dangerous implications of failure to meet it 
head on. 

If we are really ready to take effective 
action to help solve the hunger problem af- 
fecting these millions, then we will have to 
have a radical reordering of our national 
and international priorities—including a re- 
definition of national security and we must 
do so for a number of reasons which are all 
too clear: 

Because the world food problem is less a 
matter of periodic famine than of chronic 
malnutrition rooted in poverty and in lack 
of access to available supplies; 

Because hunger is a political problem at 
least as much as a scientific and technologi- 
cal problem; 

Because while hunger has extremely com- 
plex and interrelated global causes and con- 
sequences, we now know that its elimination 
is within the available technical and finan- 
cial resources of the world today; 

And because the attainment of long-term 
solutions will depend upon lasting commit- 
ments by all countries, international agen- 
cies, and private organizations alike. 


NO MAGIC FORMULA 


Clearly there is not and cannot be any 
single answer or magic formula to overcome 
the problem of world hunger. And clearly 
there is no single model for all countries to 
follow. But there are many partial answers 
which together can add up to solutions. 

In the first place, and obviously, there 
cannot be a solution without increased food 
production. More food is needed and it will 
take money to produce it. But agricultural 
production is only one part of the answer. 


Structural change is necessary too. People 
have to be able to buy what they do not 
grow. The poor need jobs in order to gain 
purchasing powers. They need education 
and organization to convert their nutrition- 
al needs into effect demand. The whole 


system of food production, processing, 
transportation, marketing, distribution and 
storage must be modernized and made more 
equitable. 

In dealing with the problem of world 
hunger, our first priority in our country 
must be to focus United States efforts di- 
rectly and through multilateral agencies on 
encouraging developing countries to adopt 
food policies aimed at improving self reli- 
ance. The simple fact is, however, that every 
country cannot be self-sufficient in food 
production and that there will continue to 
be need for food trade—and, for the time 
being, food aid. To encourage governments 
of food-priority-developing countries to 
commit themselves to provide additional 
food for their poor and to change their in- 
ternal policies and structures will mean that 
the United States and other developed 
countries must be ready to help them with 
material and financial resources. 

In that regard we should remember—as 
most of the world does that America played 
a decisive role in the reconstruction of a 
ruined Europe after World War II. 

The investments made in that difficult 
time have since paid benefits worth many 
times the original outlays. The vigorous 
trade between the United States and Europe 
has enriched both partners, and world secu- 
rity has been greatly enhanced by the sta- 
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bility and strength of the Western democra- 
cies. 

Yet now, when we should be addressing 
the problems of hunger in the developing 
nations—and laying the basis for future 
stable relationships—the portion of our 
wealth dedicated to helping those in need 
has fallen to less than a tenth of the post- 
World War II level. This year we are spend- 
ing $520 on defense for every American, but 
less than $15 for development aid. I submit 
that this allocation of our resources reflects 
a profoundly distorted perception of nation- 
al security needs. 

Today the impact of total human activity 
is bursting national boundaries and there is 
an explosive growth in the agenda of global 
issues. Increasingly we are confronted by 
problems which have become global because 
they can no longer be dealt with by nations 
acting alone and because their resolution 
has unavoidable implications for the well- 
being of the world at large. Hunger today 
has become such an issue, And, as never 
before, hunger today threatens world secu- 
rity. 

SECURITY INTERESTS 


For a long time now the world has equat- 
ed security with military security. For a 
long time we have been accepting the notion 
that security lies in armed might—and to 
achieve that kind of security the world 
today spends collectively some $400 billion 
each year. But the simple fact is that mili- 
tary security is but one facet of national 
safety and survival in the last quarter of the 
20th Century. For today national security is 
inseparable from global security, and the 
non-military threats to that security are 
manifold and awesome. The most unsettling 
force in the world today is the inability of 
poor people to attain a decent standard of 
living. No weapon or military alliance can 
ovecome hunger. No instruments of war can 
overcome disease, death and economic de- 
cline—which would result from the spread 
of hunger. 

For the first time in human history we 
have the science and the technology, the 
skills and resources to put an end to hunger 
which, has for so long, been the scourge of 
humanity. The question is whether we are 
ready to do what we can and must to help.e 


TRIBUTE TO THE GREYSTONE 
JEWISH CENTER 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues the 25th anniversary of an im- 
portant part of the community of 
Yonkers, N.Y., the Greystone Jewish 
Center. 

In conjunction with this celebration, 
I want to acknowledge the achieve- 
ments of an outstanding individual 
who has played an important role in 
the center’s activities over the past 18 
years: Mr. Herman Sheft. Mr. Sheft 
was responsible for raising the funds 
necessary to keep the center from de- 
faulting on its mortgage. As president 
of the congregation, he has brought a 
firm sense to purpose to his responsi- 
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bilities. His record of community serv- 
ice stands as a model for us all. 

I also want to salute Rabbi William 
Herskowitz, the spiritual leader of the 
Greystone Jewish Center who has en- 
tered the hearts of his congregation 
and earned the respect of all for his 
devotion to the religious life of his 
community and his people. 

The 25th anniversary of the Grey- 
stone Jewish Center is an important 
community event in Yonkers and I am 
pleased to join in honoring the people 
who have made the center such a vital 
institution. 


GLOBAL 2000: IF YOU DON’T 
LIKE THE FORECAST, NOW’S 
THE TIME TO ACT 


HON. JOHN F. SEIBERLING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


@ Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently our colleague from Minnesota, 
Vin WEBER, submitted for the RECORD 
and distributed in a “dear colleague” 
letter an article which appeared in the 
op-ed section of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal attacking the credibility of the 
Global 2000 report prepared under the 
Carter administration. 

The article written by Prof. Rene 
Dubos, suggests that the report pre- 
sents only gloomly prospects” which 
were extrapolated from incomplete. 
inaccurate, slanted, and outdated in- 
formation” which could depress 
America’s reindustrialization efforts. 

In response to that article, Nicholas 
Yost, former general counsel to the 
Council on Environmental Quality, 
wrote a letter to the editor of the 
Journal. Mr. Yost points out that the 
Global 2000 report, which describes 
problems we would face if current pop- 
ulation, resource, and environmental 
trends are projected ahead 20 years, 
has been complemented by another 
report: Global Future: Time to Act”. 
Global Future suggests what to do to 
alter such trends to produce a more fa- 
vorable global situation. 

These two documents are among the 
most important contributions of the 
Carter administration, and deserve 
close attention by all of us. The 
Global 2000 report is indeed depress- 
ing, but that very fact may spur us to 
act to prevent the undoing of our eco- 
system. 

I urge all of my colleagues to read 
Mr. Yost’s letter. A copy of his letter 
follows my remarks: 

GLOBAL 2000 DEFENDED 

Rene Dubos’s editorial page article “Half- 
Truths About the Future” in the May 8 
Journal assailing the allegedly pessimistic 
tone of the “Global 2000 Report to the 
President” has missed the main point. 
Global 2000 was conceived as one part of a 
two part effort by the U.S. government to 
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determine what should be done to deal with 
global population, resource, and environ- 
mental problems. It was the function of 
Global 2000 to describe the problems. It was 
then the function of the follow-up report to 
the President. “Global Future: Time to 
Act,” to make recommendations as to what 
to do about those problems. To read one 
without the other leaves the reader with a 
skewed vision. 

As Mr. Dubos says, “Time and time again 
throughout The Global 2000 Report’ state- 
ments are preceded by the phrase ‘if present 
trends continue.’ What a big ‘if’ that is.” He 
concludes that use of that cautionary state- 
ment is “completely useless ... because 
trend is never destiny.” 

Of course he is right. Global 2000 is not a 
prediction. It is a projection of what will 
happen if nothing is done to change present 
trends. The very purpose of the govern- 
ment’s effort was to suggest and invite 
action to change those trends. The purpose 
of the Global Future Report was to make 
the Global 2000 Report a self-defeating 
prophecy. 

What should be done? Global Future con- 
tains 165 recommendations in a broad range 
of areas ranging from the biological fixation 
of nitrogen to measures for improved 
budget review. There is no easy answer, no 
panacea. There are instead many things 
that can be done by people unwilling to be 
the slaves of events and who are determined 
to control their own destinies and that of 
our globe. 

Cutting population growth, planting a 
tree, indeed planting a tree farm, improving 
crop yields—each of these are steps which 
can interrupt the cycles I have described. 
Transfer of skills and of money to those, 
primarily in the less developed countries, 
who most urgently face the problems we are 
discussing are an essential part of any 
answer. We say, accurately, that if you give 
a man a fish, you feed him for a day. If you 
teach him how to fish, you feed him for a 
lifetime. The transfer of skills is enormously 
important. There are also fishing lines and 
nets to be bought, streams to be stocked, 
harvests to be managed on a sustainable 
basis. In the meantime people are hungry. 
Money is needed too. 

The second major theme of Global Fu- 
ture’s recommendations concerns the ade- 
quacy of the U.S. government’s institutional 
capacity to deal with these global resource, 
environment, and population problems. 
Quite simply, that capacity is inadequate. 
Four years ago the then President directed 
the U.S. government to report to him within 
one year on global resource problems in the 
year 2000. The resulting Global 2000 Report 
took over three years and still has severe 
limitations, some of which Mr. Dubos has 
described and others of which are acknowl- 
edged in the report itself. The report took 
this time not because of any lack of dili- 
gence, but because the models and institu- 
tions to look at the world as a whole simply 
are not there. 

The United States lacks an adequate pre- 
dictive capacity and must have it. We simi- 
larly lack a long range policy capacity—an 
ability to take the data about the future 
and relate it, for the benefit of the Presi- 
dent and the nation, to the choices we make 
today. This capacity cannot be confined to 
either foreign or domestic matters, as is the 
case with our departments, but must include 
both of them. There are a number of ways 
of meeting these institutional needs, and op- 
tions are presented in the Global Future 
Report for those in positions of responsibili- 
ty to consider. 
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The third theme of Global Future’s rec- 
ommendations is that of conservation and 
wise use. We in the richest corner of the 
world use resources on a per capita basis 
strikingly disproportionate to that of most 
of the world. As others escape from poverty, 
they too will use more. All of us will have to 
learn to use what we have as wisely as possi- 
ble. First, we must insure that there is 
enough to go around. Second, we Ameri- 
cans, who consume so much, are poorly 
placed to advise others to consume less. 


Note to Editor: I was until recently the 
general counsel of the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality. During 1980 I took a leave 
of absence from that position for six 
months to act as Director of the Presiden- 
tial Task Force which prepared the Global 
Future Report. 

NIcHOLAs C. Yost, 
Environmental Law Institute. 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN 
BERYL ANTHONY TO ACCOM- 
PANY INTRODUCTION OF EX- 
CHANGE OF POISON SPRINGS 
STATE FOREST LANDS ACT 


HON. BERYL ANTHONY, JR. 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


@ Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Poison Springs State Forest located in 
Arkansas was acquired from the 
United States in 1957 and is comprised 
of 19,442 acres. That immediate area 
annually generates millions of tree 
seedlings and is a major source of 
seedlings used to replace timber har- 
vested in Arkansas. 


When these lands were acquired by 
Arkansas from the Federal Govern- 
ment the deed contained a reversion- 
ary clause which provides that if the 
lands cease to be used for public pur- 
poses, title reverts back to the United 
States. 


To improve the seedling production 
potential in the Poison Springs State 
Forest Area, the Arkansas Forestry 
Commission, which manages the State 
forest, needs to trade approximately 
80 acres to timberland located in the 
State forest for a similar tract located 
on private property. 


The bill I am today introducing will 
allow the Arkansas Forestry Commis- 
sion to make the land trade described 
above and thereby increase the avail- 
ability of seedlings for private nonin- 
dustrial timberland owners. 
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MARTIN LUTHER KINGS COM- 
MITMENT TO A WORLD COM- 
MUNITY: REFLECTIONS OF 
CONGRESSMAN RONALD V. 
DELLUMS 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, 
Martin Luther King, Jr., had a pas- 
sionate commitment to the idea of a 
common humanity and a world com- 
munity. In his last book, “Where Do 
We Go From Here: Chaos or Commu- 
nity?” (1967) Dr. King writes: 

We have inherited a large house, a great 
“world house” in which we have to live to- 
gether . . . All inhabitants of the globe are 
now neighbors . . . Nothing could be more 
tragic than for men to live in these revolu- 
tionary times and fail to achieve the new at- 
titudes and the new mental outlooks that 
the new situation demands. today our 
very survival depends on our ability to stay 
awake, to adjust to new ideas, to remain 
vigilant and to face the challenge of change. 
The large house in which we live demands 
that we transform this world-wide neighbor- 
hood into a worldwide brotherhood. Togeth- 
er we must learn to live as brothers or to- 
gether we will be forced to perish as fools. 


King’s internationalist commitment 
was the subject of a major teach-in in 
Washington last April 4—the 13th an- 
niversary of his assassination. This 
gathering was one of some 40 teach-ins 
and siminars held throughout the 
country on that day to rediscover the 
King legacy for the present genera- 
tion. 

My distinguished colleague, and 
good friend, Congressman RONALD V. 
DELLUMS, keynoted the Washington 
seminar, “Martin Luther King, Jr. and 
Global Concerns,” that was held at 
the Institute for Policy Studies. In his 
remarks Mr. DELLUMS surveyed condi- 
tions in the world and responses of 
American foreign policy. I can think of 
few other individuals who capture so 
well Dr. King’s passionate commit- 
ment to world peace and justice than 
Congressman DELLUMS. I want to 
share with my colleagues the remarks 
of Congressman DELLUMS at the King 
seminar on April 4. 

A REFLECTION ON MARTIN LUTHER KING 

It is an appropriate time to come together 
to rethink what Martin Luther King, Jr. 
stood for and was all about. He is often eu- 
logized as a moderate civil rights leader, a 
notion that many of us reject. For a human 
being who believed that generosity was 
more than throwing a few crumbs to the 
poor, in my estimation, is certainly more 
than a moderate civil rights leader. A man 
who believed that nonviolence is more than 
a tactic for change, but an alternate way of 
life, certainly is more than a moderate civil 
rights leader. In fact, Dr. King was a pro- 
phetic and brilliant revolutionary thinker. 
So we come together around the context of 
the brilliance and prophetic nature of one 
human being, who walked among us for a 
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relatively short period of time, but who had 
a very profound impact upon the nation and 
the world. 

This teach-in is not intended as an eso- 
teric discussion of where Martin Luther 
King was, but is an occasion to talk about 
him in contemporary terms and to look at 
the nature of the world at this moment. 

We meet against the backdrop of the re- 
ality that last year this country spent $173 
billion on the military function, and this 
year the Reagan administration is advocat- 
ing a $226.3 billion military budget, $53.3 
billion more than last year. It is estimated 
by fiscal year 1986 the country will be 
spending $386 billion per year on the mili- 
tary alone. Stated in a different way, in the 
decade of the 1970's the nation spent $1 tril- 
lion on the military. We will exceed $1 tril- 
lion in the first 5 years of the 1980's, and 
probably will exceed $2.5 trillion by the year 
1990, more than doubling America’s military 
budget. When we were fighting an illegal 
and immoral war in Indochina, the military 
budget never topped $80 billion. That was 
during wartime. Now military spending far 
exceeds that, during a period of so-called 
peacetime. We're talking about a rapid, sub- 
stantial, and sustained growth in the U.S. 
military budget. 

Behind these figures is the mentality that 
sees the nature of the world’s problems as 
military problems, that require military so- 
lutions. There are many of us who reject 
this notion, who do not see the problems of 
the world as military ones, but rather as 
social, political, and economic problems, as 
problems that cannot be solved by building 
big bombs, as problems that have to be re- 
solved by addressing the political, economic, 
and social realities of human misery in the 
world as we find it. 

So we come together against these very 
different backdrops. On the one hand, the 
reality of a beautiful, far-reaching set of 
thoughts of a brilliant and prophetic revolu- 
tionary thinker. And also at perhaps the 
most dangerous moment in our history, on 
the other hand. Our greatest fears are pres- 
ently being realized. The militarism that 
frightened all of us is here. The unleasing of 
the intelligence community, that was so 
harmful for so many years. And a set of na- 
tional priorities that does damage to the 
poor and that manipulates and exploits the 
middle class. 

The planet is in great danger. One mani- 
festation is the MX-missile, that will greatly 
intensify the nuclear arms race, push the 
world ever closer to nuclear holocaust, and 
that involves the expenditure of between 
$75 and $108 billion over the 20-year life 
span of the missile system, and this figure 
does not include the cost of the Mark 12A 
warhead, which is one of the most lethal 
nuclear weapons ever devised by the human 
mind. 

America’s involvement in El Salvador is an 
example of a militarized foreign policy. 
Each day we engage ourselves further in 
that nation, America becomes a larger, more 
irrational, and uncontrollable factor in that 
situation. We have to raise the question, 
why we continue to place the prestige of the 
nation on the back of another impoverished 
nation, rather than to play a role in trying 
to develop the necessary structures that 
would allow these problems to be resolved 
peacefully and nonviolently .. . 

And the close relation we are developing 
to South Africa points up the move away 
from a commitment to human rights, a 
move back to the parochialism and the arro- 
gance that dominated American foreign 
policy for so many years. 
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The direction that Martin Luther King 
would have taken us is about as diametrical- 
ly opposite as one can get from the direction 
we are taking today. If nothing else, this 
coming together to re-examine what Dr. 
King stood for will remind us that there are 
other, more humane, peaceful, and promis- 
ing directions that we can be as a 
nation, besides the one that the Reagan ad- 
ministration is proposing. 


THE HERITAGE CONSERVATION 
AND RECREATION SERVICE—A 
RECORD OF ACCOMPLISH- 
MENT 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


@ Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, effective 
May 31, 1981, the Secretary of the In- 
terior administratively abolished the 
Heritage Conservation and Recreation 
Service (HCRS). Through grant pro- 
grams such as the land and water con- 
servation fund, the historic preserva- 
tion fund, and the urban park and rec- 
reation recovery programs, HCRS 
helped many States and local govern- 
ments in acquiring land for public use 
and in rehabilitating parks and histor- 
ic sites. HCRS was an example of 
America doing something important 
about its heritage and doing it well, at 
very little cost. 

HCRS's lake central regional office 
was particulary active in my home 
State of Wisconsin, assisting in estab- 
lishing the 1,000-mile Ice Age National 
Scenic Trail—Public Law 96-370—and 
in restoring urban parks and recrea- 
tion facilities in Milwaukee. I want to 
share with my colleagues a summary 
of the accomplishments of the lake 
central regional office during HCRS's 
3 years of existence: 

LAKE CENTRAL REGIONAL OFFICE 

Approved 2,229 Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund projects obligating $204.5 million: 
747 projects were to acquire 120,000 acres 
for $108 million; 1,473 projects were to de- 
velop recreation facilities for $95.2 million; 
and 9 state recreation planning projects 
were for $1.4 million. In addition, 10 contin- 
genog, reserve projects obligated $9.5 mil- 

on. 

Administered 52 UPARR grants totaling 
$22.8 million. 

Provided technical assistance to the city 
of Detroit, Mich., which produced the na- 
tion’s first complete Recovery Action Pro- 
gram (a UPARR requirement). 

Participated in a federal regional program 
in cooperation with the city of St. Paul, 
Minn., resulting in the donation of a $2 mil- 
lion 1,000-acre park preserve area to the city 
ree improved intergovernmental coordina- 
tion. 

Completed studies of five urban areas for 
the National Urban Recreation Study: Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, and 
Milwaukee. 

Completed a case study in Jackson, Mich., 
to demonstrate the use of coordination be- 
tween city and county park departments. 
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Initiated and published Urban Upbeat, a 
newsletter on UPARR and urban recreation 
issues. 

Assisted in 2 land donations for park and 
recreation purposes: the city of Detroit re- 
ceived a bargain sale/donation of 10 acres of 
riverfront property from the Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Company, and the State of 
Michigan received more than 2,000 acres in 
the Upper Peninsula from the Mead Corpo- 
ration. 

Opened the East St. Louis, Illinois field 
office to improve the local parks and recrea- 
tion system. 

Completed and published guides to recrea- 
tion and recreation assistance programs in 
Indiana and Wisconsin. 

Assisted in 25 surplus federal property 
transfers to state and local governments for 
park and recreation purposes, comprising 
1,370 acres valued at $5.1 million. 

Administered the designation of 38 Na- 
tional Recreation Trails totaling 456 miles. 

Oversaw the formation of the Great Lakes 
Regional Trails Council to improve coordi- 
nation among state and federal agencies and 
the province of Ontario, Canada. 

Helped to draft legislation establishing 
the 1,000-mile Ice Age National Scenic Trail 
e ee which became Public Law 96- 

Completed an assessment and recom- 
mended actions to increase trail opportuni- 
ties in the region, including proposed 
3 to the National Trails System 

ct. 

Helped the U.S. Forest Service develop 12 
recreation composite plans to acquire land 
under the Land and Water Conservation 
Pund. 

Provided technical assistance for designa- 
tion of the lower Little Miami River as a 
state-administered component of the Na- 
tional Wild and Scenic Rivers System. 

Completed a study of the Lower Wiscon- 
sin River and prepared a draft secretarial 
report. 

Reviewed 51,508 miles of river for the 
HCRS nationwide rivers inventory; 6,880 
miles were determined to have wild and 
scenic qualities, and 463 rivers and river seg- 
ments were identified as having recreation 
and cultural values. 

Completed a regional list of 898 river seg- 
ments; federal agencies must consult with 
HCRS prior to taking actions that would 
affect these rivers. 

Improved the monitoring of national nat- 
ural and historic landmarks for the Section 
8 report to Congress, including: recruitment 
of private citizens, organizations, and other 
governments agencies; contacting landmark 
owners; and coordinating visits to land- 
marks with other official travel by HCRS 
staff. 

Evaluated 114 potential national natural 
landmarks: 32 have been designated by the 
secretary, 6 have been recommended for 
designation, 35 have been removed from fur- 
ther consideration, and 42 are still being 
evaluated. 

Provided technical assistance to the State 
of Michigan to establish the Michigan Natu- 
ral Features Inventory. 

Participated in the HCRS National Archi- 
tectural and Engineering Record study in 
Lockport, Illinois, which included proposals 
to more closely link the city with resources 
along the Des Plaines River and two canals. 

Negotiated an intergovernmental person- 
nel agreement with the State of Ohio for 
the state historic preservation officer to 
assume the duties of Assistant Regional Di- 
rector for Cultural Programs for one year. 
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Wrote and published a bibliography of 
technical assistance materials produced in 
the Lake Central Region, a case study of 
the recreation technical assistance program 
of the Michigan Department of Natural Re- 
sources Recreation Services Division, and A 
Guide to Designing Accessible Outdoor Rec- 
reation Facilities for the handicapped.e 


CARL VINSON 
HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1981 


@ Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great sadness and with great re- 
spect that I join my fellow colleagues 
in paying tribute to the late Carl 
Vinson of Georgia. We are deeply sad- 
dened to hear of his passing. 

It was my privilege and honor to 
have had the opportunity to serve 
with Chairman Carl Vinson during my 
first term in the House of Representa- 
tives. One of his most notable qualities 
was the measure of respect he held for 
the Congress and for the country. I re- 
member Carl Vinson as “Mr. Defense”; 
his dedication, leadership, and unwai- 
vering devotion to the maintenance 
and strength of our Armed Forces are 
attributes paralleled by few, surpassed 
by none. Carl Vinson’s credibility in 
the area of defense is best exemplified 
when we observe the military superior- 
ity and strength enjoyed by the 
United States during the years of 
Chairman Vinson’s guidance as com- 
pared to our Nation’s defense during 
the years since his retirement in 1965. 
This comparison provides a perspec- 
tive on the level of credibility we 
placed in Carl’s judgment and the 
faith we entrusted to his leadership. 

Chairman Carl Vinson’s commit- 
ment to the defense posture of our 
Nation is exemplary of his love for 
this country and his dedication to the 
preservation of freedom. We are 
indeed grateful for the privilege of 
having known this great American, 
will long cherish the memories of his 
friendship, and will look back on this 
unique privilege and experience of 
having served with this outstanding 
chairman of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee—truly a legend in our 
time Carl Vinson of Georgia. 


CONGRESS AT THE 
CROSSROADS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the 
Meg Greenfield column which ap- 
peared in the June 15 Newsweek and 
the June 10 Washington Post is a per- 
ceptive analysis of what is really at 
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stake in the current controversy over 
the congressional budget process. 
CONGRESS AT THE CROSSROADS 
(By Meg Greenfield) 

Summer belongs to Congress in Washing- 
ton. This may be true of some other special 
times, such as that couple of weeks before 
Christmas when the power plays and dead- 
line bartering and general collapse of digni- 
ty combine to create an annual entertain- 
ment that is as much a part of the holiday 
season as “Peter and the Wolf.” But it is 
somehow in the lore and each legislator's 
biologic clock that the steamy days of 
summer in Washington shall be (even the 
classic movie image of the raucous, sweat- 
soaked filibuster affirms this) the time of 
Congressional pre-eminence. 

This year is no exception. The Hill is be- 
coming the locus of all the most interesting 
things that are going on. But that is not, I 
think, just a consequence of the predictable 
tension between Washington's vestigial 
Democrats and its newly installed Republi- 
can Administration. The big question, it 
seems to me, the one that is lurking behind 
all the conflict—whether it involves Jesse 
Helms or Ernest Lefever or Tip O'Neill or 
Dan Rostenkowski or Charles Percy—is 
what, if any, role the political culture 
thinks it suitable and/or safe for Congress 
to play. 

SUICIDE? 

We have just come through a decade or so 
of tedious and ponderous attention to this 
subject, replete with all those extreme 
statements people like to make when a fash- 
ionable idea overwhelms them. So the 708 
were a time of struck poses concerning the 
God-given right—not to say the sacred 
duty—of legislators to intervene in every- 
thing. Now no one seems so sure. I even dis- 
cern an occasional whisper in the air that it 
is not quite right for Congress to do any- 
thing to thwart the will of the new Presi- 
dent. 

I'm thinking here of something quite 
apart from purely tactical considerations 
which the Democrats are debating with 
their usual lack of discretion: is it or isn’t it 
political suicide to be seen to be opposing 
Reagan (never mind the merits) at the 
moment? For it’s not just politics, but also 
institutional entitlement that you find 
people worrying about. 

Consider Jesse Helms. My view of his ter- 
rorizing of the Administration on some good 
and important appointments to the State 
Department is that it is (1) unfortunate and 
(2) unnecessary for the Administration to 
sustain, since the President, at least at the 
outset, had much more power than he exer- 
cised in this relationship. He could have told 
Helms where to get off—perhaps still can 
and will. But to say, as some do, that Helms 
as a senator has no business interfering in 
the Administration’s internal affairs is 
something else again. 

Still, that seems to be the growing senti- 
ment, rather than the view that Helms 
simply speaks for a lot of truly terrible 
ideas. And, from the other end of the Re- 
publican Senate spectrum, resistance to 
Reagan's wishes is viewed by some similarly. 
It was no secret inside the Washington 
Beltway before Lefever withdrew that there 
were plenty of Republican senators who be- 
lieved him a very bad choice for the human- 
rights job at State and yet who would have 
voted for him. The theory here, as well, was 
that you can carry all this advising and con- 
senting too far, that a President, unless he 
tries to make Fidel Castro head of the CIA, 
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is entitled to just about anyone he wants 
and that senators of his own party have a 
moral obligation to vote accordingly. That is 
why Senator Percy’s stubborn rebellion was 
so notable and, in my view, admirable. 


Yes, there have been huge breaches of 
this protocol in the past. One thinks of 
Senate Republican Leader William F. 
Knowland during the Eisenhower years and 
of Senate Democratic Leader Mansfield and 
his many fractious and unhappy colleagues 
under LBJ. But the big talk about Congres- 
sional prerogatives and checks and balances 
and the rest that ballooned up over the 
Capitol in those years has been muted. 
Right now the word is that you are a Re- 
publican or a Democrat, a conservative or a 
liberal and, above all, a would-be political 
survivor; and this collection of attributes, 
not some dim sense of independent calling 
as a legislator, is what is meant (and expect- 
ed) to guide your actions. 


All this—Congress sense of itself—is about 
to be put to a fascinating test. The context 
will be the coming phase of the budget 
struggle. It might have occurred under any 
President who held office this year, since 
Congress last year strengthened its own 
budget-approving procedures to make the 
discipline it was newly imposing upon itself 
even tighter. But the central importance of 
the Federal budget to Reagan's whole pur- 
pose in office and the enormous changes he 
is trying to make in spending trends shar- 
pens the challenge considerably. The ques- 
tion is whether Congress can function re- 
sponsibly as a budget-making entity except 
by yielding up most of its authority to the 
executive branch. 


TURNING POINT 


Until a few years ago the question was ir- 
relevant because Congress hadn’t even at- 
tempted to produce a whole, i.e., responsi- 
ble, budget—it just authorized and appropri- 
ated what it pleased without thinking in 
terms of limiting this to pay for that and so 
forth. The budget reforms of the 1970s 
changed that. But this year things have 
been so tightened up and schedules so rear- 
ranged that the next series of budget votes 
could go one of two ways: they could 
amount to an enforced acceptance by com- 
mittee chairmen of the wishes and will of 
the Administration and of the resolutions 
Congress itself has earlier passed—or they 
could amount to a busting wide open of the 
disciplines and reform, a reversion to type 
whereby each committee does “its thing” 
and the unified budget goes out the window. 


I get a sense from the Hill now of one of 
those classic institutional turning-point bat- 
tles—the barons against the prince, the 
counties against the central government. 
How much will they give over to orderly, 
modern, managerial-type governing? Will 
they give over everything, including not just 
their clout but also their political predilec- 
tions? Not likely—but can they reclaim a 
proper amount of say-so without becoming, 
budgetarily speaking, just another rogue 
legislature? Disregard all that hairsplitting 
accountancy argument. Watch whether 
your friendly legislators are able to assert 
their influence without wrecking the reform 
of their system so far. You are about to see 
something important happen.e 
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THE UNITED STATES MUST NOT 
WITHHOLD AID TO ISRAEL 


HON. NORMAN F. LENT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


@ Mr. LENT. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
warn my colleagues against hasty ef- 
forts to punish Israel for the Sunday 
air strike which demolished Iraq’s nu- 
clear reactor. I rise to call upon Presi- 
dent Reagan to withdraw his suspen- 
sion of the sale of four F-16 aircraft to 
Israel. 

Those who rush to condemn Israel 
give little thought to the harsh reali- 
ties of the situation which confronted 
her. It is worth remembering that 
Iraq, alone of all the Arab nations 
which attacked Israel in 1948, refused 
to sign the 1949 armistice agreement. 
Iraq and Israel are still in a state of 
war. 

It is worth remembering that the 
ruling regime of Iraq—which refers to 
Israel as the “Zionist enemy“ —-has 
made no secret of its hope of using nu- 
clear bombs against Israel. After Iran’s 
unsuccessful attack on the Iraqi reac- 
tor last year, the official organ of the 
Iraqi Revolutionary Command Council 
declared on October 4, 1980: 

The Iranian people should not fear the 
Iraqi nuclear reactor, which is not intended 
to be used against Iran, but against the “Zi- 
onist enemy”. 

It is worth remembering that Iraq 
started a war with Iran last year, with- 
out warning, and without apparent 


cause, save a hope that it could take 
advantage of what appeared to be Ira- 
nian weakness. Other Arab nations 
who could come under Iraqi attack at 
any time, should be blessing Israel for 


accomplishing what the Iranians 
failed to do. 

It is worth remembering that the 
United States was faced with a very 
similar situation in 1962 when the 
Russians secretly moved nuclear mis- 
siles into Cuba. Then the United 
States came within a whisker of using 
a similar surgical air strike against the 
missiles. Had the Russians not agreed 
to withdraw the missiles, there is no 
doubt in my mind but that the air 
strike would have been made. Facing a 
similar situation, but with no options 
available such as the blockade of Cuba 
ordered in 1962, Israel, in reality had 
no choice but to strike now of face 
atomic attack later. 

Those who now accuse Israel of 
heightening tension in the Middle 
East should consider what a terrible 
world crisis would be provoked by use 
of nuclear weapons in the Middle East. 
To run such a risk, when a remedy is 
available, seems senseless. Israel’s pre- 
emptive strike has given the world a 
breathing spell—more time to work 
out some solution to the continually 
increasing danger in the spread of nu- 
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clear capability. Rather than con- 
demning Israel, the world should be 
considering how to pressure France 
and Italy to stop providing nuclear 
material to Iraq and other unstable 
Arab nations. 

The most important consideration of 
all in this matter, Mr. Speaker, should 
be the interests of the United States. 
There is no question that stability in 
the Middle East is of the gravest im- 
portance to the United States. The 
greatest contribution to stability in 
that volatile area is a strong and 
secure Israel—the most dependable 
ally America has in that part of the 
world. Diminishing U.S. assistance to 
Israel simply adds to the security im- 
balance already created by the mistak- 
en U.S. decision to sell F-15 fighter 
planes to Saudi Arabia. We must not 
act against our own interests. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I call upon 
President Reagan to release the F-16 
aircraft scheduled for shipment to 
Israel, and to continue to honor all 
asistance commitments made to Israel. 
I call upon my -colleagues to do the 
same, should this issue come before 
the House. In contributing to a strong 
and secure Israel, we are acting in our 
own best interests.e 


DEATH OF FORMER 
CONGRESSMAN CARL VINSON 


HON. JOHN L. NAPIER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1981 


@ Mr. NAPIER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to pay 
tribute to a distinguished legislator, 
the late Carl Vinson. Although I did 
not have the privilege of working with 
Mr. Vinson, I admired and respected 
him greatly for his well-known integri- 
ty and dedication to service. 

Throughout his tenure as chairman 
of the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee, Mr. Vinson directed with a firm 
hand the buildup of the U.S. defense 
capability. He advocated the develop- 
ment of a two-ocean naval fleet, and 
was a persuasive spokesman for the 
expansion of the U.S. Air Force. 

Carl Vinson was dedicated to the 
philosophy of peace through strength. 
He encouraged the United States to 
maintain a strong military posture, be- 
lieving that peace could best be in- 
sured through a ready defense. This 
philosophy is evident in his first state- 
ment before Congress, delivered just 
prior to the United States entry into 
World War I, in which he states, “I de- 
voutly hope the casting of every ship 
will be done with a prayer for peace.” 

Mr. Vinson’s achievements in the 
realm of military affairs in Congress 
are legend, and his record of service, 
enviable. I join with my colleagues 
here today in mourning the passing of 
this outstanding American. 
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THE NEED FOR REGIONAL 
PRIMARIES 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
1980 Presidential election was yet an- 
other example of the nightmare of re- 
forms gone awry. It was so long, so ex- 
pensive and so complicated that the 
results were bound to leave the Ameri- 
can people disheartened, regardless of 
the outcome. Never has so much time, 
money, and effort been spent on so 
bad a system. 

If Americans are to have confidence 
in the Presidential nominees they are 
offered, they must have confidence in 
the system that produces those nomi- 
nees. That is why it is important that, 
with the memory of the 1980 Presiden- 
tial nominating debacle fresh in our 
minds, we move to improve the way we 
choose our Presidential nominees. 

I am a longtime sponsor of a meas- 
ure to establish a series of regional pri- 
maries to choose Presidential candi- 
dates. Today, I am introducing that 
legislation once again. It is a bill, I be- 
lieve, that addresses the most signifi- 
cant problems with our Presidential 
nominating system. 

My bill would divide the country 
into five regions, which would hold 
primaries at 3-week intervals. This 
plan would cut drastically the length 
of the nominating season, which now 
serves only to test the physical stam- 
ina of the candidates and their staffs 
and to run up outrageous expenses. It 
would eliminate the need for the fren- 
zied criss-crossing of the country in 
search of receptive media markets, 
and would instead permit candidates 
to present their programs carefully to 
the voters. 

My bill would also help correct what 
is probably the worst shortcoming of 
our system. Only a few voters in this 
country are given meaningful opportu- 
nity to consider the candidacies of all 
those running for President. Most 
voters are not given an opportunity to 
choose until the field has been whit- 
tled down. Many voters must wait 
until the outcome is already obvious, 
the nominees all but selected. 

My bill also eliminates the insidious 
practice of crossover votes by which 
the registrants of one party may vote 
in the primary of another party. 

I believe my regional primary bill 
would accomplish what our past re- 
forms have failed to do: That is, to 
create a logical system to permit 
voters all over the country to consider 
the candidacies of all major Presiden- 
tial candidates at the least expense 
possible. I ask my colleagues to sup- 
port this vital legislation. 

Here is the text of the bill: 
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H.R. 3905 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 


Section 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Regional Presidential Primaries Act of 
1981”. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF REGIONAL PRIMARIES 


Sec. 2. (a) Each State shall conduct an 
election for delegates to national nominat- 
ing conventions for the nomination of indi- 
viduals for election to the office of Presi- 
dent in accordance with this Act. 

(bX1) Five regional primaries shall be 
held during each Presidential election year. 
The first regional primary shall be held on 
the first Tuesday of April, and an additional 
regional primary shall be held on the Tues- 
day of each of the third, sixth, ninth, and 
twelfth succeeding weeks. Thirty days 
before the date of the first regional pri- 
mary, the Commission shall determine by 
lot the region in which such primary is to be 
held. The Commission then shall determine 
by separate lot, conducted 30 days before 
the date of each subsequent regional pri- 
mary except the last, the region in which 
each subsequent regional primary is to be 
held. 

(2) The ballot for a regional primary con- 
ducted by each State under paragraph (1) 
shall include the names of (A) each candi- 
date who is eligible to appear on the ballots 
of each State in the region involved under 
subsection (cn: and (B) each candidate 
who is eligible to appear on the ballot of the 
particular State under subsection (c)(2). 

(cX1) The ballot of each regional primary 
which is held under this section shall in- 
clude the name and political party affili- 
ation of any candidate with respect to 
whom the Commission has certified pay- 
ments under section 9036(a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 and who remains eli- 
gible to receive payments from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury or his delegate under 
chapter 95 or chapter 96 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, on the date of the re- 
gional primary involved. 

(2) An individual whose name is not 
placed on a regional primary ballot under 


paragraph (1) may have his name and the 


name of the political party with which he is 
affiliated appear on the ballot of any State 
participating in the regional primary in- 
volved, if he is eligible for election to the 
office of President, by (A) notifying the Sec- 
retary of State of the State involved (or, if 
there is no office of Secretary of State, the 
equivalent State officer) in writing that he 
is a candidate for nomination by a specified 
political party for election to the office of 
President; and (B) presenting such Secre- 
tary of State or equivalent State officer 
with a petition supporting his candidacy for 
such nomination signed by at least one per- 
cent of the individuals who are registered to 
vote in the State involved. 

(3A) The Commission shall announce 
the names of any candidates who are enti- 
tled to be on the ballot of any regional pri- 
mary under paragraph (1) no later than 30 
days before the date of the regional primary 
involved. 

. (BXi) The Secretary of State (or, if there 
is no office of Secretary of State, the equiv- 
alent State officer) shall transmit to the 
Commission the names of any candidates 
who are entitled to be on the ballot of the 
State involved under paragraph (2) in con- 
nection with a regional primary. Such trans- 
mission shall be made no later than 30 days 
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before the date of the regional primary in- 
volved. 

(ii) The Commission shall certify the 
ballot of each State as soon as practicable 
after receiving a transmission from the Sec- 
retary of State (or, if there is no office of 
Secretary of State, the equivalent State of- 
ficer) of the State involved under clause (i). 

(dX1) Subject to such guidelines as the 
Commission may establish, the regional pri- 
mary shall be conducted in each State by of- 
ficials of such State charged with conduct- 
ing elections. 

(2) Voters in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numberous branch of the State legisla- 
ture. Each voter shall be eligible to vote 
only for delegates for a candidate for nomi- 
nation by the party of such voter's regis- 
tered affiliation. If the law of a State makes 
no provision for the registration of voters by 
party affiliation, voters in such State shall 
register their party affiliation in accordance 
with procedures established by the Commis- 
sion. 

(e) The chief executive officer of each 
State shall certify the results of the region- 
al primary held in his State to the Commis- 
sion within a period of time after such date, 
not exceeding 15 days, prescribed by the 
Commission. 


DESIGNATION OF CONVENTION DELEGATES 


Sec. 3. (a1) Any candidate whose name 
appears on the ballot of any regional pri- 
mary under section 2(c), or an authorized 
representative of such candidate, shall des- 
ignate the names of individuals to serve as 
delegates of such candidate in each State 
participating in the regional primary in- 
volved. The number of delegates designated 
in each State under the preceding sentence 
shall be equal to the number of delegates to 
which such State is entitled at the national 
nominating convention involved. 

(3) Delegates to which any candidate is 
entitled at a national nominating conven- 
tion shall be selected from a list of delegates 
designated by such candidate in accordance 
with the ranking determined by such candi- 
date, except that such selection shall be 
made in a manner which is consistent with 
any rule of the national political party in- 
volved relating to categories of persons 
which shall be represented as delegates at 
the national nominating convention of such 
political party. 

(4) An individual may serve as an author- 
ized representative of a candidate for pur- 
poses of paragraph (1) only if such authori- 
zation is transmitted to the Commission in 
writing by such candidate. 

(b) The number of delegates which a can- 
didate may receive in any State in connec- 
tion with a regional primary is a number 
which is a percentage of the total number of 
delegates from such State to his party’s na- 
tional nominating convention equal to the 
percentage of the votes cast by members of 
his party in such State received by him in 
the primary. 

(c) If a candidate in a regional primary 
receives less than the greater of— 

(A) five percent of the votes cast by mem- 
bers of his political party in such regional 
primary; or 

(B) a percentage of votes which would en- 
title such candidate to one delegate, if one 
delegate constitutes more than five percent 
of the total number of delegates to be ap- 
pointed in the region involved; 
no individuals may be appointed as dele- 
gates of such candidate in any State in the 
region involved. 
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(2) The percentage of votes cast in any 
State in a regional primary for any candi- 
date who is not entitled to any delegates as 
a result of paragraph (1) shall be— 

(A) apportioned among other candidates 
of the same political party who received 
votes in such State, on the basis of the 
number of votes received by each such can- 
didate; and 

(B) added to the percentage of votes re- 
ceived by each such candidate in such State, 
for purposes of determining the number of 
delegates which may be appointed for each 
such candidate. 


REIMBURSEMENT OF STATES FOR COSTS OF 
PRIMARY 


Sec. 4. Upon application therefor, the 
Commission shall reimburse each State for 
any reasonable costs it incurs in conducting 
a regional primary held under this Act. 
Such reimbursement shall be made in ac- 
cordance with such rules as the Commission 
may prescribe. Such applications shall be 
submitted at such times, and in such form, 
and shall contain such information, as the 
Commission shall require. 


PILING FEE REQUIREMENT 


Sec. 5. (a) Any candidate whose name ap- 
pears on the ballot of any regional primary 
under section 2(c) shall pay a filing fee of 
$10,000 to the Commission. 

(b) The filing fee required by subsection 
(a) shall be refunded by the Commission to 
the candidate paying such fee if such candi- 
date receives two percent or more of the 
votes cast by members of the political party 
of such candidate in the regional primary 
involved. 

(c) Payment of a filing fee by a candidate 
under this section shall be made to the 
Commission no later than such date before 
the regional primary involved as the Com- 
mission may establish, except that such 
date shall not be earlier than 30 days or 
later than 15 days before the date of the re- 
gional primary involved. 

(d) Any filing fee which is not refunded by 
the Commission under this section shall be 
paid into the general fund of the Treasury. 


DUTIES OF THE FEDERAL ELECTION COMMISSION 


Sec. 6. (a) The Commission shall meet 
before each regional primary and at such 
other times as it considers necessary, and 
shall— 

(1) prescribe the date, after the date of a 
regional primary, on which the chief execu- 
tive officer of each State shall certify the 
results of the regional primary held in his 
State to the Commission; 

(2) promulgate guidelines and procedures 
to be followed by the States in conducting 
regional primaries; 

(3) review applications for reimbursement 
submitted under section 4, prescribe the 
time of submission, form, and information 
content of such applications, and determine 
and pay the amount to be reimbursed to 
each State under such section; 

(4) consult and cooperate with State offi- 
cials in order to assist them in conducting 
regional primaries; and 

(5) take such other actions as may be nec- 
essary to carry out this Act. 

(b) The Commission shall report to the 
Congress and the President not later than 
180 days before the date of the first region- 
al primary to be held under this Act on the 
steps it has taken to implement this Act, to- 
gether with recommendations for additional 
legislation, if any, which may be necessary 
to carry out the regional primary system es- 
tablished under the Act. 
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EFFECT ON STATE LAWS 

Sec. 7. This Act supersedes and preempts 
any provision of State law relating to any 
election or convention held in connection 
with the nomination of any candidate for 
election to the office of President. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 8. As used in this Act, the term— 

(1) “Commission” means the Federal Elec- 
tion Commission; 

(2) “region” means any of the following 
five regions: 

(A) region 1 comprises Maine, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Ver- 
mont, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, New Jersey, and Delaware; 

(B) region 2 comprises Michigan, Ilinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia, and Ken- 
tucky; 

(C) region 3 comprises the District of Co- 
lumbia, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Florida, the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands; 

(D) region 4 comprises North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas, Texas, and Louisiana; and 

(E) region 5 comprises Washington, 
Oregon, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Califor- 
nia, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Alaska, Hawaii, and Guam; 

(3) “regional primary” means an election 
held in accordance with this Act for the ex- 
pression ‘of a preference for the nomination 
of individuals for election to the office of 
President; 

(4) “national political party” means a po- 
litical party whose Presidential electors re- 
ceived more than 25 percent of the total 
number of votes cast for all Presidential 
electors in the most recently held Presiden- 
tial election, except that in any such elec- 
tion in which less than two political parties 
receive in excess of 25 percent of the total 
number of such votes, such terms means a 
political party whose Presidential electors 
received more than 15 percent of the total 
number of such votes; 

(5) “candidate” means an individual who 
is a candidate for nomination by a political 
party as its candidate for election to the 
office of President; 

(6) “national nominating convention” 
means a convention of a national political 
party held under the constitution and rules 
of such party for the nomination of candi- 
dates for election as President and Vice 
President and for such other purposes as 
may be specified in such constitution and 
rules; and 

(7) “State” means a State of the United 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Is- 
lands, and Guam. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 9. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out this act.e 


REAGAN'S ECONOMICS BY A 
SUPPLY-SIDE INSIDER 


HON. JACK FIELDS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


@ Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, in an on- 
going effort to highlight the tremen- 
dous potential benefits of the Presi- 
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dent’s tax proposal, I am today sub- 
mitting for the RECORD an exposé of 
Mr. Bruce Bartlett’s book entitled 
“Reaganomics.” 

I would urge my colleagues to spend 
a few moments not only reviewing this 
exposé but also reading the contents 
of Mr. Bartlett's well written publica- 
tion on supply-side economics. 

In the next few weeks, the debate 
over tax legislation will be heated but 
if given an opportunity supply-side 
economics will lead us down the road 
to real economic recovery. 

The text of this article follows: 
[From the Wall Street Journal, June 5, 
19811 
REAGAN’s Economics BY A SuPPLY-SIDE 
INSIDER 
(By Susan Lee) 

Back in 1977, Bruce Bartlett applied for a 
job as Rep. Jack Kemp's staff economist. 
Mr. Kemp asked: “Are you a supply-side fis- 
calist?” Well, Mr. Bartlett confesses now, he 
didn’t have the vaguest clue to what Mr. 
Kemp meant; but, in the tradition of job ap- 
plicants everywhere, he answered: “Yes.” 
Four years later, his book “Reaganomics” 
(Arlington House, $14.95, 229 pages) proves 
what job applicants everywhere already 
know: Punt—you can always learn it on the 
job. “Reaganomics” is an unadulterated 
supply-side primer: production, investment, 
initiative and incentive all depend crucially 
on tax policy. 

For Keynesians, aggregate demand is the 
powerhouse; and tax cuts and increases in 
government spending have the same effect. 
If the economy is dragging, demand-siders 
will prescribe either a tax cut, giving some 
bucks to consumers to cycle through Bloom- 
ingdales, or a direct injection of government 
buying. Both devices increase demand and 
thus, it is thought, give the economy a little 
pick-me-up. 

Further, in the Keynesian model, the type 
of tax cut—marginal or average rates, re- 
bates or credits, business or personal—mat- 
ters not. What matters is the size: This 
much tax cut translates into that much in- 
crease in demand. 

By contrast, as Mr. Bartlett shows, 
supply-siders aren’t interested in fooling 
with demand, and for them there is a dra- 
matic difference between tax cuts and gov- 
ernment spending. The first encourages 
while the second depresses the very things 
supply-siders want to inspire: incentive and 
initiative. 

The type of tax cut, moreover, is vital to 
the supply-side scheme. Creating or foster- 
ing incentive depends on cutting marginal 
tax rates. That is, reducing marginal rates 
lowers the relative price of work in the 
trade-off between work and leisure, and 
lowers the relative price of investment in 
the trade-off between investment and con- 
sumption. All of this is a long way of saying 
that the more you can keep of the next 
dollar you earn, the more likely you are to 
go earn that dollar. 

Those are obvious distinctions between 
the Keynesian orthodoxy and the supply- 
side challenge. But Mr. Bartlett limns an- 
other, more subtle difference which could 
trip up the unsuspecting and subvert the 
true supply-side into a kind of conservative 
Keynesianism. This menace lurks in the bal- 
anced budget question: Is a tax cut, without 
a dollar-for-dollar cut in government spend- 
ing, inflationary? The orthodoxy makes two 
arguments, The plain old version says that a 
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tax cut will heat up demand which, when 
added to already overheated demand, will 
speed up inflation (the too-many-teen-agers 
chasing too-few-designer-jeans argument). 
The new sneaky version says that less reve- 
nue with the same, or more, government 
spending will balloon the deficit, thus spur- 
ring inflation (the it-looks-like-Tip-O’Neill 
but sounds-like-Eisenhower ploy). 

However, as Mr. Bartlett points out, 
changing tax rates changes incentives; re- 
ducing marginal taxes will increase the 
after-tax rewards of working, saving and in- 
vesting, hence creating incentives to do 
these very activities—hardly inflation- 
making stuff. Moreover, there is no ironclad 
relationship between a deficit and inflation. 
A deficit by itself is not villainous—only the 
decision by the Fed to monetize it is. In fact, 
supply-side tax cuts, according to Mr. Bart- 
lett and contrary to the dark mutterings 
heard in Congress at the moment, will pro- 
mote a non-inflationary expansion of the 
economy. 

“Reaganomics” offers more than an ex- 
planation of supply-side econemics; it pro- 
vides, as well, an account of our predica- 
ment. Several chapters describe, chillingly, 
the distortions wrought by current tax 
policy. The underground economy bustles 
with tax refugees, bartering their services— 
I'll build you a redwood deck if you install 
the plumbing for my hot-tub—or merrily 
ringing up cash sales on the just-for-show 
register. The above-ground economy, mean- 
while, lurches from crisis to disaster, led by 
business people who demonstrate energy 
and creativity only when asking for a little 
government loan here or a bitsy tariff there 
to tide them over. 

If that doesn’t quite convince, then try 
Mr. Bartlett’s no-nonsense review of the 
real costs of our progressive tax system—the 
costs at both ends. Start with the progres- 
sive aspect, ignoring the impact of inflation. 
The more you work, the more you earn, the 
more taxes you pay. But the more you pay, 
the less you keep, the less incentive you 
have to earn. Now factor in inflation where 
increases in nominal income double 
whammy the progressive effect. Even if you 
work the same amount, the more you earn, 
the more you pay, the less you keep. That 
pretty much finishes off incentive. 

This is the giving end of the tax system. 
What about the receiving end? After all, 
equity considerations are the heart of the 
progressive tax notion: Those who have 
should help those who don't. Mr. Bartlett 
draws together a bunch of studies which 
carry a dismaying message: Exactly as high 
marginal tax rates discourage those who 
have from going out and getting more, large 
income transfers discourage those who re- 
ceive from going out and getting it for 
themselves. High levels of unemployment 
compensation, for instance, cause more un- 
employment: perhaps as much as a 1% per- 
manent rise in the rate. The same goes for 
welfare: The greater the benefits, the larger 
the number of recipients. 

The fact that Bruce Bartlett is a supply- 
side insider makes for bad news as well as 
good. While his intimacy gives an authentic 
flavor to the debates and the debators; it 
also results in heavy-handed seasoning of 
detail. Some of the blow-by-blows of the leg- 
islative process, for example, could only be 
read (let alone admired) by a dedicated po- 
litical science fiend. 

All in all, this book is a feast; Mr. Bartlett 
serves many dishes, peppered with numbers 
and salted with scholarly studies. For those 
interested in the political and intellectual 
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origins of supply-side economics, it’s a nec- 
essary Baedeker and for rookies who have 
just joined the team, the legislative history 
will equip them to talk like old pros.e 


CRISIS IN CIVIL SERVICE 
HON. BRUCE F. VENTO 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
met with a group of Federal employ- 
ees to discuss the problems which they 
are facing. The situation and pros- 
pects that were described to me are 
bleak. 

Morale amongst Federal employees 
is at an all-time low and highly quali- 
fied personnel are leaving at record 
numbers. Within the past 3 years, re- 
tirement of the highest-ranking Feder- 
al employees aged 55 to 59 has risen 
from 18.2 to 95 percent. 

The causes for this problem may be 
many but the main underlying factor 
is the public perception of Federal em- 
ployees. No longer are they respected 
as dedicated civil servants who provide 
neéded services to the American 
people. Today the public image of the 
Government employee is that of a 
faceless bureaucrat who shirks work at 
the expense of the taxpayer. This er- 
roneous perception has been perpet- 
uated by those seeking political gain 
by placing blame for all our Nation’s 
ills on the backs of Government em- 
ployees. 

Using Government employees as 
scapegoats is a disservice to the Ameri- 
can people and civil servants. To say 
that the serious economic and social 
ills our Nation now faces can be solved 
by reducing governmental size is a sim- 
plistic approach that will not solve our 
problems. 

Most Government employees, at all 
levels, are dedicated individuals who 
take pride in their jobs and strive to 
provide the best possible service to the 
public. In addition, they share all of 
our concerns to properly address the 
problems our Nation faces. However, 
continual low pay and the demagogic 
harangues by self-appointed experts 
are now driving these hard workers 
out of their jobs. 

It is important that we look at the 
end product of the current policies 
and attitudes toward Government em- 
ployees. Public service will no longer 
be an honorable profession. Qualified 
personnel will not seek employment in 
this area and our current high stand- 
ards will be lowered to attract employ- 
ees. In addition, we will continue to 
lose experienced personnel and will be 
unable to replace them. These factors 
will combine to provide lower services 
to the American people and will be a 
self-fulfilling prophecy in which our 
civil service will slip from one of the 
best in the world to one of the worst. 
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I believe that we must reexamine 
the policies and attitudes toward 
public servants today with these po- 
tentialities in mind and reestablish a 
positive attitude and a fair approach 
toward those in public service. Clearly, 
the quality of service by public em- 
ployees cannot be maintained against 
a background of public indifference 
toward unjustified treatment and a 
hail of criticism. 

At this time, I would like to draw the 
attention of my colleagues to a recent 
article in Newsweek which describes 
the current crisis in the civil service. 

[From Newsweek, June 1, 1981] 
THE FEDERAL BRAIN DRAIN 

Roy McKinnon liked his job. In over 26 
years as an FBI official, he headed the in- 
vestigation into the 1969 murders of United 
Mine Workers leader Joseph Yablonski and 
his family, helped negotiate an end to the 
Indian uprising at Wounded Knee and last 
year he was promoted to an assistant direc- 
tor of the bureau. But his $50,112-a-year 
salary had been frozen by a pay cap ordered 
by President Carter and a change in govern- 
ment benefits threatened to cut his month- 
ly pension by $250 a month. So last Janu- 
ary, at 50, McKinnon took early retirement. 
It wasn’t just the money. “My career was 
built on the credibility of the agents work- 
ing for me,” he says. “Under the circum- 
stances people might have thought, ‘This 
guy's a damn fool to stay on’.” 

McKinnon is now a statistic—one of hun- 
dreds of top Federal employees who have 
left government recently. The resulting 
“brain drain” is becoming so great that 
many agencies can’t find good managers or 
technical experts to run billions of dollars 
worth of programs. Within the last three 
years, retirement of the highest-ranking 
Federal employees aged 55 to 59 has risen 
from 18.2 per cent to 95 per cent. Many 
younger civil servants are quitting too, 
taking private-sector jobs that pay up to 
triple their government salaries. They in- 
clude some of the best and the brightest in 
government, including Dr. Robert Levy, 
who ran the heart, lung and blood program 
for the National Institutes of Health, and 
Donald K. (Deke) Slayton, who was flight 
test manager for NASA's space shuttle. “If 
you really want a bloated bureaucracy popu- 
lated by incompetents who can’t make it in 
the private sector, the surest way is to stay 
with the [pay] policies we're following 
now,” warns Rep. William Ford of Michi- 


gan. 

Many say the problem began when Jimmy 
Carter tried to reform the civil service. In 
an effort to improve incentives, a Senior Ex- 
ecutive Service was created for about 8,000 
top employees. They gave up some civil- 
service job security in return for financial 
incentives that included promises of hefty 
pay increases and sizable bonuses for jobs 
well done. But, strapped for funds, Carter 
soon scaled down the bonuses and, except 
for one small pay raise in 1979, decided not 
to remove a pay ceiling imposed in 1977. 
With their pay frozen, many employees 
began to leave. In addition, the pay ceiling 
produced a phenomenon called “pay com- 
pression.” Executives in the top seven civil- 
service categories ended up with the same 
$50,112 maximum salary. A promotion no 
longer meant a pay increase and an employ- 
ee who managed 2,000 people often earned 
no more than his subordinates. “It’s not a 
matter of a living wage,” insists Paul Lor- 
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entzen of the Federal Executive Institute 
Alumni Association. It's a matter of getting 
talented people to run the Federal govern- 
ment at the highest levels.” 

The Best. The private sector is reaping 
the benefits of the government brain drain. 
Now that the first space shuttle has been 
successfully completed, for instance, NASA 
expects to lose much of its team to private 
industry where salaries are sometimes triple 
what NASA pays. We're losing the best 
people because there are jobs in industry 
for those people,” says Dr. Robert Wiseman, 
who hires scientists and engineers for the 
Department of the Army. The National In- 
stitutes of Health has been rebuffed by five 
outside candidates for the top job in the 
Cancer Cause and Prevention Division be- 
cause the minimum salary of $50,112 is far 
from competitive. 

The drain is likely to continue. President 
Reagan has abandoned for now a campaign 
promise to raise executive salaries, and Con- 
gress is prohibited by law from increasing 
the pay of the Senior Executive Service 
without raising its own. And that, in the 
midst of budget cuts, is unlikely. Congress 
could change the law and grant increases to 
the bureaucratic elite, but it probably won't. 
“There’s a kind of professional jealousy on 
the Hill that if we can’t get a raise, the bu- 
reaucrats aren't going to get one either,” 
says one Congressional aide. In an age of 
budget cuts and government-as-villain poli- 
tics, the senior bureaucrats are not likely to 
win much public sympathy. But if the drain 
continues, the Federal bureaucracy will end 
up even less efficient than it is now.e 


FIRST NATIONAL CONGRESS 
FOR MEN 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


@ Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speak- 
er, the first National Congress for 
Men will meet in Houston, Tex., to- 
morrow, June 12, through Sunday, 
June 14, 1981, to discuss issues in 
which men are discriminated against. 

Men from around the Nation will 
meet to discuss areas in which men 
have been traditionally discriminated 
against, for example, child custody, 
child support payments, alimony, the 
all-male draft for military service, and 
higher insurance rates for men. 

Throughout my years in Congress I 
have fought for equal rights for all, re- 
gardless of sex, race, or creed, and I 
look forward to receiving a report of 
findings of the first National Congress 
of Men. e 


KENMORE'S FIGHT AGAINST 
PORNOGRAPHY 


HON. JOHN J. LaFALCE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1981 


@ Mr. LAFALCE. Mr. Speaker, Ken- 
more, N.Y., is a community which has 
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long prided itself on its clean and 
quiet streets and its small but prosper- 
ous neighborhood business district. 
Like many American communities, it is 
filled with a diverse mixture of 
people—liberal, conservative, young, 
old, and a panoply of ethnic groups. 

Although it is filled with tolerant 
people, the citizens of Kenmore have 
become increasingly angered by the 
presence of a 24-hour-a-day, 7-days-a- 
week pornography operation in its 
business district. 

For over 1 year, members of Citizens 
Concerned for Kenmore have picketed 
the store, while the Village has pur- 
sued criminal and civil actions in the 
courts. It is clear that this business 
will never be accepted by the commu- 
nity because it runs against the very 
nature of the otherwise quiet and 
placid community. 

Earlier this year, Citizens Concerned 
for Kenmore wrote an open letter of 
concern which outlined their anger 
over this issue. I am inserting a copy 
of this letter, which was distributed to 
Members of Congress, the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, the Cabinet, and all 50 
Governors, among others, to inform 
others of the concerns voiced by the 
residents of Kenmore. 

The letter follows: 

CITIZENS CONCERNED FOR KENMORE, 
Buffalo, N.Y., March 1981. 
To Members of Congress. 

You must be aware that the pornography 
industry is flourishing and rapidly infiltrat- 
ing suburban communities. The major 
reason is the fact that pornographers rely 
on public ignorance. We hope to focus your 
attention on the undesirability of pornogra- 
phy and the vulnerability of society to this 
serious and detrimental problem. We would 
stand accused of negligence if we did not 
share our acute understanding of this issue 
with all Members of the Congress, church 
leaders, as well as Government officials 
(elected and appointed) at every level. 

We speak from experience, Kenmore, New 
York, a suburb of Buffalo, is a typical 
family-school-church oriented community. 
Residents are average, middle class Ameri- 
cans. We represent thousands of similar 
communities across our nation. There is one 
important exception. Our community has 
been singled out as one of the first locations 
to have a 24-hour, 7-days-a-week pornogra- 
phy operation replete with 24 “peep shows,” 
open displays of sexual devices and explicit- 
ly salacious magazines. 

Pornographers are engaged in a devious 
scheme to condition “middle America” and 
their children to accept this desensitizing 
material as common-place. We are being en- 
grained to consider pornography as second 
nature and part of a normal changing of the 
times. If Sovereign News of Cleveland, Ohio 
(the multi-faceted corporation that operates 
the Kenmore establishment) feels that, in a 
state of semi-consciousness, we have become 
conditioned to sit back in apathetic silence 
and, in so doing, condone this flagrant dis- 
play of alleged obscenity, they are terribly 
mistaken! 

Pornographers attempt to cloud the issue 
by appealing to rights of “Freedom of Ex- 
pression”. How can anyone lend credibility 
to the absurd notion that our fore-fathers 
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meant to protect such filth under the First 
Amendment? 

How can we, the average American, will- 
ingly accept this argument when, in fact: 

Over 90% of pornography activity is con- 
trolled by organized crime. 

Pornography centers attract similar and 
related undesirable activities to a neighbor- 
hood, 

Pornography related sex crimes are dra- 
matically rising. 

Nearby residential and commercial prop- 
erties are threatened by devaluation. 

75% of all pornography ultimately ends 
up in the hands of children. 

We have to ask about your feelings. 
Surely you are astute enough to see that 
pornography continually shows womanhood 
in the lowest possible form. Do you willingly 
accept them being ravaged, sodomized, bru- 
talized and generally downgraded and de- 
filed in every possible manner that the por- 
nographers can depict, literally and visual- 
ly? 

And what about our children? How do you 
feel about the fact that there are over 
1,000,000 children being used in pornogra- 
phy? President Reagan said, “Our biggest 
investment in the future is our kids.” At 
what point are you willing to stop this ugly 
degenerative process? Our safety and socio- 
economic well being is in jeopardy. Where 
are the First Amendment rights of middle- 
Americans? 

Most Americans believe in morality and 
its importance to this nation’s strength. It is 
not our intent to impose our moral stand- 
ards on you or your colleagues. It is our 
intent to emphasize to you that middle- 
America (your constituency) will not toler- 
ate the abuses of liberalism and the accept- 
ance of such extremes that challenge the 
future of our country. Obviously, we must 
have a sound economy; a strong national de- 
fense. But, if we are plunging into a cesspool 
of pornography and obscenity that is erod- 
ing the very principles of morality and de- 
mocracy on which this nation was founded, 
where are we headed? 

After assuming the office of President, 
Mr. Reagan said: “It is essential that those 
in government do listen. However, there is a 
greater duty. If, as an elected official, you 
gain information that suggests that many 
people are wrong or misguided in their sup- 
port of or opposition to an issue, you have 
the responsibility to inform them and to act 
in their best interest, as you see it, regard- 
less of the consequences.” 

The problems our President and you, the 
Congress, inherited are the direct result of 
benign neglect on the part of all Americans. 
Not all Americans have the capacity to 
change laws. You do. It is time. The signals 
sent out in the last election should be tell- 
ing you that Americans are fed up with offi- 
cials who, after being elected, become is- 
lands unto themselves with large staffs 
whose sole purpose is perpetuation in office. 
We feel that some of the duties of your 
staff should be directed to furnishing you 
factual information about pornography, di- 
gesting the text of material issued by worth- 
while citizen-oriented groups such as Moral- 
ity in Media, Citizens for Decency through 
Law and Women Against Pornography. 
Data thus accumulated should mandate you 
to move for needed legislative reforms. 

The time has come for a reassertion of the 
fundamental moral principles upon which 
this nation was built and which have tradi- 
tionally been among its greatest strengths. 
We will not sit still, in silent frustration, as 
our elected representatives permit the pro- 
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liferation of pornography. We urge you to 
legislatively address this problem. 

We would appreciate a reply, stating your 
personal position on this issue. Please note 
the extensive distribution of this letter. 
Public ignorance is no longer tolerable or an 
acceptable excuse for inaction or indiffer- 
ence. 

KATHLEEN DIBBLE, 
Chairman, 
Citizens Concerned for Kenmore.@ 


CENTENNIAL BIRTHDAY OF 
RABBI MORDECAI KAPLAN 


HON. BILL ARCHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


@ Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Speaker, I, along 
with world Jewry, would like to ac- 
knowledge the 100th birthday celebra- 
tion of one of the most creative Ameri- 
can Jewish thinkers of the 20th cen- 
tury, Rabbi Mordecai Kaplan. On 
June 11, 1981, throughout these 
United States, celebrations will pay 
honor to this man who has contribut- 
ed so much to the American communi- 
ty. 

During his lifetime, Rabbi Kaplan 
committed himself wholeheartedly to 
Judaism and made major contribu- 
tions to world Jewry. On a routine 
day, the rabbi would spend 12 to 14 
hours studying and writing articles 
which he related to his personal cre- 
ative approach to Judaism. As a pro- 
fessor of homilectics at the seminary, 
Rabbi Kaplan believed his purpose as 
a teacher to be not only to teach 
people how to preach, but also how to 
think creatively by an innovative ap- 
proach to religious problems. His less 
than traditional mode of teaching in- 
cluding eliciting questions from stu- 
dents and then leading them to find 
the answers themselves. Thus, the 
rabbi viewed his role as an instructor 
not only as one who indoctrinates, but 
as one who enlightens the students 
through a learning process of self-dis- 
covery. In this way, Rabbi Kaplan was 
a major influence on the lives of many 
people. 

The Rabbi considered questions 
raised from family members as well as 
from students very valuable creative 
approach to religion. For example, he 
devoted an entire book, Questions 
Jews Ask,” just to these questions 
asked of him by family and students 
over the years. In addition to this 
book, the Rabbi wrote many other 
publications such as “The Greater Ju- 
daism in the Making,” a review of 
Jewish history, The Religion of Ethi- 
cal Nationhood,” and “The Future of 
the American Jew,” just to name a 
few. In all of his works, Rabbi Kaplan 
reflects a very positive view of human 
nature as well as an outlook on Juda- 
ism as an essentially optimistic reli- 
gion. 
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Today, I would like for my col- 
leagues to join with me in recognizing 
the centennial birthday of this great 
religious humanist, and to pay tribute 
to Rabbi Mordecai Kaplan for his 
many contributions in the area of the 
esthetics of religion, his impressive 
theological thoughts, his dedication to 
an active stimulating Jewish life, and 
finally his American Zionist ideology.e 


THE JIG IS UP 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


@ Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the jig, as 
they say, is up. You and I—and our co- 
conspirator colleagues—have been 
found out, and our treacherous efforts 
to “sabotage” President Reagan’s eco- 
nomic proposals have been exposed. 

I refer to a letter being circulated by 
a Virginia-based group known as 
CALL, which stands for Conserva- 
tives Against Liberal Legislation“ —s0 
named, I suppose, to avoid being con- 
fused with conservatives who favor lib- 
eral legislation. A constituent has just 
sent to me CALL’s April 24 form 
letter, which I quote in its entirety: 


CONSERVATIVES AGAINST 
LIBERAL LEGISLATION. 
April 24, 1981. 

DEAR : Just before the March 30 

tragedy, I met with President Reagan. 
Because Conservatives Against Liberal 
Legislation is an experienced nationwide 
citizens’ action organization, President 
Reagan has asked CALL to help him get his 
Economic Survival Program through Con- 


I know you share my deep concern about 
America’s economic future and desire to 
help President Reagan. 

That’s why I invite you to join with me 
and other CALL members in this tough leg- 
islative battle. 

The fact is, the liberals are swarming all 
over President Reagan’s economic program 
like locusts on a tree. Even the recent assas- 
sination attempt on President Reagan’s life 
has not slowed these liberals down. 

They're going to tear that program and 
the country apart. The pressure is mounting 
behind the scenes. They have to do it in 
secret because the American people support 
the President by a ratio of over 2 to 1, ac- 
cording to the latest Washington Post-ABC 
News Poll. 

I just learned that Democratic leader Jim 
Wright sent a memo to all House Democrats 
(which CALL will publish in the next issue 
of CALL FOR ACTION). He is uniting the 
Democrats with a common strategy to fight 
the Reagan Economic Survival Program. 

Meanwhile, Tip O'Neill is giving the go 
ahead to six key leaders in the House of 
Representatives to sabotage President Rea- 
gan’s recovery program. He is sending them 
into the trenches with orders to return with 
the chopped-up remnants of the Reagan 
plan. 

President Reagan knows that O’Neill’s six 
puppets have the power to kill his Economic 
Survival Program and subvert the electoral 
mandate you gave him last November 4th. 
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Each of these House committee chairmen 
can stall hearings on Reagan’s program— 
ram liberal amendments—keep the program 
from every getting to the House floor. The 
House can destroy the President’s economic 
package even though the Republican-con- 
trolled Senate recently approved all of Rea- 
gan’s spending cuts. 

And their constituents back home won't 
know what's happening because O’Neill’s 
puppets will be playing the same old liberal 
game 

.. voting one way in Washington and 
talking another way back home. 

They’ve been doing it for years. 

It’s vital that O'Neill and his six puppets 
know that their actions will be made public 
for anything they do to stop Reagan’s Pro- 
gram. 

Reagan's trump-card in this battle to save 
America is you and other active citizens. He 
needs you to put pressure on your congress- 
man. Otherwise, his program will fail. He 
will certainly get no help from Congress. 

But the liberals are being so sneaky about 
their attack on Reagan’s plan that the 
American public will never know what's 
going on. Not unless there is an organiza- 
tion that knows what is going on and is will- 
ing to tell the American people. 

That’s why President Reagan is relying on 
you and other CALL supporters to help him 
revive America’s economy and stop infla- 
tion. 

CALL is working with the White House to 
make sure that neither O'Neill nor his 
henchmen get away with their plans. 

How many people know, for instance, that 
last year O’Neill and his puppets supported 
a tax increase of $1,000 for the average 
American worker. This and other stories 
must be told, and CALL is telling them. 

CALL has tabulated a new ECONOMIC 
SURVIVAL RATING (ESR) on each Con- 
gressman. It shows exactly how O'Neill and 
his puppets are voting on the House floor, 
and behind the scenes in committee. 

Just consider the Economic Survival Rat- 
ings of O’Neill’s six puppets for the past 
year: 

Jamie Whitten—0 percent—Chairman of 
the House Appropriations Committee. 

Jim Jones—0 percent—Chairman of the 
House Budget Committee. 

Jim Wright—0 percent—House Majority 
Leader. 

Richard Bolling—20 percent—Chairman 
of the Rules Committee. 

Dan Rostenkowski—0 percent—Chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee. 

Henry Reuss—17 percent—Chairman of 
the Joint Economic Committee. 

This story must get out. The only way 
O'Neill and his henchmen can be stopped is 
by exposing them in their home districts, 
and by pressuring them to vote for the com- 
plete Reagan Economic Recovery Program. 

And CALL has promised President 
Reagan to do just that! 

With your help CALL is going to confront 
these liberals with: 

First. Full page ads in their hometown 
newspapers 

Second. Radio actualities, ads, and talk 
shows 

Third. Community meetings 

Fourth. Postcards by the thousands to un- 
decided congressmen 

CALL has developed the Economic Surviv- 
al Rating, the newspaper ads, and the 
scripts for radio and television. The only 
thing we don’t have is the funds to get our 
program in the papers and on the airwaves. 

That’s going to cost $133,450.00. 
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This is the only program I know of that 
goes to the heart of the opposition, pressur- 
ing these men in their home districts and on 
Capitol Hill. 

But, there’s no time to waste. The Reagan 
Program is already before Congress. 
O’Neill’s puppets have their knives drawn 
and are beginning to carve the Reagan Pro- 
gram to ribbons. 

If we lose this battle every family and 
hardworking American will suffer. Folks on 
fixed incomes will suffer. Businesses will de- 
cline further. And the economy will sink 
into further ruin. 

It's vital that you help CALL today. 
Please use the enclosed reply memo and 
postage paid envelope for your contribution. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN T. DOLAN, 
National Director. 


I should point out that John T. 
Dolan is better known as Terry Dolan, 
chairman of the National Conservative 
Political Action Committee (NCPAC), 
which in 1980 targeted for defeat Sen- 
ators McGovern, Nelson, Church, 
Bayh, Culver, CRANSTON, and EAGLE- 
ton—the first five of whom were, in 
fact, defeated. He has already named 
more than 20 targets for his 1982 “hit 
list.” 

In his rush to “get the story out,” 
Mr. Dolan does get mixed up on some 
details. He never quite explains how 
our conspiracy works, or why all 
Democratic committee chairman are 
not part of the puppet show. He also 
overlooks the fact that the days when 
chairmen ruled with iron hands, and 
could get from their committees what- 
ever they wanted, have long since 
passed. Nor is he quite right about my 
powers as chairman of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee. I cannot, as he 
states, “stall hearings on Reagan’s 
program—ram liberal amendments— 
keep the program from ever getting to 
the House floor”; the Joint Economic 
Committee does not even handle legis- 
lation. 

I also wish that his letter had 
explained how he calculated my 
“Economic Survival Rating”. I would 
like to know how it is that I am 17 per- 
centage points closer to redemption 
than four of my fellow “puppets”, but 
3 points behind another. That must 
make it tough on the puppeteer. 

Still, we must not be too critical, 
considerating the noble task which 
CALL has undertaken, with apparent 
blessings from the White House. We 
have been caught redhanded (as Mr. 
Dolan would probably put it), and our 
conspiracy is undone. I reprint his 
letter in a spirit of contribution, and 
hope that publicizing it this way will 
accomplish his goal of “getting the 
story out.” 

With that goal accomplished, I trust 
that Mr. Dolan can now suspend this 
tedious business of soliciting cash, 
which must be sapping his time and 
energy from NCPAC, “working with 
the White House”, and other endeav- 
ors. And as for any money which he 
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may have raised already, I can suggest 
any number of people, in my district 
and elsewhere; to whom he could send 
it—to social security recipients, those 
on fixed incomes, the ill, the poor, the 
handicapped and disabled, nursing 
mothers, grade schoolers, inner-city 
youth, the jobless, the elderly, and so 
many others who will find their hopes 
dashed and their lives colder, hun- 
grier, and shorter as this administra- 
tion, supported by people like CALL, 
trickles its essential meanness 
throughout the land. 


FRANK SCOTT ADDRESSES 
PROBLEM OF TERRORISM 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


@ Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, 
when nations fail to deal with severe 
social problems there always arises 
from the political extremes those with 
easy answers, and a heavy hand. We 
have witnessed this throughout histo- 
ry. Greek democracy was destroyed by 
despotism because the law of the city 
states were not applied. Germany 
faced severe economic inflation and 
social decay between the two wars, and 
the reluctant Weimar Republic 
became a delight to the Nazi propa- 
gandists. Today the shrinking world is 
constantly threatened with an appar- 
ent breakdown of law in the form of 
terrorism. 

This terrorism is often nurtured and 
encouraged by those who have a desire 
for political power and strategic hege- 
mony in the world. Terrorism is made 
to appear by clever propagandists as a 
problem no nation is willing to face 
with decisive action. 

An age when political tolerance and 
criminal tolerance become confused, 
terrorism can hold entire communi- 
ties, indeed, entire countries hostage 
while discussions are aired about the 
rights of that community or country 
to exercise its rule of law. The enemies 
of the West take great comfort in our 
reluctance to deal firmly with the 
problem of terrorism. 

Mr. Frank Scott stated the case for 
swift and sure punishment of terror- 
ists in a WRC radio editorial on May 
22, 1981. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend Mr. Scott 
and recommend his thought-provoking 
comments for my colleagues consider- 
ation. 

Atvorp. Escalating IRA terrorism in 
Northern Ireland. Bombings in New York. A 
never ending siege of terror throughout 
Central and South America. Innocent civil- 
ians and tourists killed in senseless attacks 
in the Middle East. The Pope shot by an 
avowed terrorist while in the act of blessing 
the masses in St. Peter’s Square. There is a 
swelling wave of world wide terrorism. And 
that’s the subject of the WRC editorial this 
morning. Here’s WRC’s Vice President and 
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General Manager, Frank Scott. Frank, 
where's the end of it—when does the terror- 
ism stop? 

Scorr. That, Ken, is indeed the question. 
A question being discussed in Cabinet rooms 
of the world’s capitols, board rooms of 
multi-national businesses, and cocktail par- 
ties along the Potomac and Thames and 
Tiber. 

As far as we're concerned, the solution 
begins with acceptance of the problem. 
Mankind is getting more and more injured 
to terrorism. At first we were shocked. But 
with each succeeding violent act, we are less 
surprised—we shrug it off more quickly. 
Now we have a world where incredible acts 
of violence are accepted as every day facts 
of life. That acceptance is the first step 
toward disaster. We are frighteningly com- 
placent when we should be angry! The 
world is generally three basic societies. 
There are those who live as automatons 
under the oppressive rule of Marxist, Com- 
munist and Fascist oligarchies. Those who 
live in the terrible agony of starvation and 
exploitation. And those who live in the rela- 
tive comfort and ease of the free nations of 
the world. 

Those three societies have spawned differ- 
ent kinds of terrorists. Fiery zealots from 
the ranks of the oppressed are fighting for a 
cause in places like the Middle East and 
Central America. 

Those rare ones who flare up in the West- 
ern World and usually come from middle 
class backgrounds—ideologues with a twist- 
ed sense of what the world should be. 

And still another kind of terrorist, whose 
purpose is anarchy. Anarchy for the sake of 
anarchy. Destruction for the sake of de- 
struction. 

This combination of terrorists is raping 
the world. And to a large degree they are 
being supplied and in some cases even 
trained by those Marxist, Communist and 
Fascist oligarchies we mentioned. As they 
see it, terrorism and anarchy are in their 
favor. For when the old order becomes anar- 
chy they move in with their own brand of 
oppressive rule. They’ve done it in many 
countries since 1917. 

We are not saying here that those oppres- 
sors are orchestrating all the terrorism in 
the world today. But they are not unhappy 
with it except in isolated cases. And they do 
stand to profit by terrorism. 

So the point here is to say it’s up to us to 
do something about terrorism. To pay atten- 
tion—not ignore it. To get mad. 

Perhaps we're seeing signs of that hap- 
pening when we hear New York Mayor Ed 
Koch name terrorists in his city “scum.” 
And call for their execution. And when Tom 
Braden, long opposed to the death penalty, 
take note of the fact that Pope John would 
not have been wounded if the death penalty 
had been applied to a convicted Turkish 
killer and terrorist. It is also a sign of that 
anger when Senator Barry Goldwater reacts 
to the Pope’s shooting by saying the would- 
be assassin doesn't even deserve a trial. 

That’s true. He doesn’t. But we do. We 
must maintain the institutions of freedom 
and human rights. But we must come down 
hard with maximum punishments for those 
who would come down on all of us with an- 
archy and oppression. And we must move to 
let the free institutions of man bring more 
of those human rights to more of those who 
are oppressed. For if our freedom is worth 
having, it certainly is worth fighting for.e 
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AN UPDATE ON THE 
INTERNATIONAL SYNDROME 


HON. JOSEPH M. GAYDOS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


@ Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, several 
years ago, March 26, 1975, to be exact, 
I inserted into the Recorp an article 
protesting what I considered to be a 
disturbing trend on the part of the 
Congress and the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

It seemed the Government, follow- 
ing the lead of private industry, was 
inclined to change the name of certain 
committees to something with a more 
international ring to it. The U.S. 
Tariff Commission, for instance, 
became the U.S. International Trade 
Commission. The House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee became the Interna- 
tional Relations Committee. 

This international syndrome con- 
cerned me. I wondered, since the 
United States was feeding, financing, 
and defending a major part of the 
world, if it might not spread to other 
committees. The Agricultural Commit- 
tee, for example, might change its 
name to the International Breadbas- 
ket Committee; Banking and Currency 
could be the International Finance 
Committee. Congress, itself, might 
want to take on a more international 
flavor and become the International 
Assembly of North American States in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

I was, of course, Mr. Speaker, being 
facetious but I did not—and do not— 
like this trend toward international- 
ism, even in name only, and recent 
events have led to update the report 
on the international syndrome. 

A few weeks ago it was reported in 
the media the U.S. Navy was consider- 
ing buying its submarines and, per- 
haps, other warships from foreign 
shipbuilders because of a squabble 
with the domestic producer. And, just 
a few days ago, I learned the Army 
and Air Force is planning to replace 
more than 20,000 noncombat vehicles 
at European bases with foreign trucks 
at a cost of $300 million. 

Furthermore, it was reported the 
Pentagon admitted it had purchased 
63 Japanese trucks for use at military 
bases here at home and, indeed, had 
another 200 such vehicles on order. 

I understand the Pentagon has ex- 
plained that part of the reason for its 
switchover to foreign made trucks for 
the U.S. military is to further good re- 
lations with our Western allies. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot believe the 
problems of the U.S. Navy with a do- 
mestic shipbuilder are so insoluble 
that it has to purchase warships on 
the international market. Nor do I be- 
lieve the Army and the Air Force 
should buy military equipment from 
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foreign sources in the interest of good 
international relations. 

If we are going to start importing 
our military ships and trucks, what’s 
next under the international syn- 
drome? The importation of interna- 
tional personnel to man them? Then 
the Defense Department could change 
its name to the International Agency 
for the Importation of Military Might 
and Mercenaries. 


A REAL ECONOMIC RECOVERY 
PROGRAM MUST REPEAL TAX 
LOOPHOLES 


HON. DOUG WALGREN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


Mr. WALGREN. Mr. Speaker, in 
recent months, Congress has been pre- 
occupied with the President’s four- 
pronged economic recovery program— 
budget cuts, tax cuts, regulatory 
reform, and monetary policy. We have 
exercised fiscal discipline and have 
begun to reduce the Federal deficit. 
Virtually every committee is working 
to streamline Federal programs to 
eliminate waste and guarantee that 
the taxpayer gets the most for his or 
her tax dollar. 

The administration has sent us a tax 
cut proposal designed to get the econo- 
my moving. In my view, however, this 
proposal falls far short of any measure 
of fairness by not eliminating the 
major tax loophole enjoyed by the oil 
companies—the foreign tax credit. 
Any economic recovery program must 
take into account all aspects of Feder- 
al spending, especially indirect subsi- 
dies through tax breaks. The foreign 
tax credit is just that, a special tax 
break for the oil industry which for all 
practical purposes, is a direct subsidy 
paid for by the taxpayer. 

Today I am introducing a bill to 
eliminate the foreign tax credit for 
multinational oil companies, and I 
urge my colleagues to support its en- 
actment. 

WHAT IS THE FOREIGN TAX CREDIT? 

The foreign tax credit allows oil 
companies a dollar-for-dollar reduc- 
tion in their U.S. taxes for each dollar 
they pay in tax to a foreign nation. 
But the problem is that these are usu- 
ally not taxes. Rather, they are actual- 
ly royalty payments to foreign nations 
which own the oil. Royalty payments 
to the mineral landowner or excise 
taxes to local governments in our 
country are only deductible as a busi- 
ness expense. There is no reason royal- 
ty payments to foreign nations should 
not be treated the same way. 

A little history helps to explain the 
paradox. Foreign tax credits to oil 
companies began in 1950 when the 
Saudi Arabian Government sought 
more revenue from its oil properties. 
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After consultation with American oil 
and tax experts, the Saudis imposed 
an income tax on Aramco (the sole 
producer in Saudi Arabia) instead of 
increasing royalty payments for oil ex- 
tractions. Aramco asked the Treasury 
Department to certify these royalty 
increases as taxes, which would quali- 
fy to be credited against their U.S. tax 
liability and not cost them any money. 
Despite Treasury’s refusal to do so, 
the State Department intervened for 
foreign policy reasons and the IRS 
issued a favorable retroactive ruling in 
1955. 


WHY REPEAL THE FOREIGN TAX CREDIT? 


We need to eliminate this tax loop- 
hole for several reasons: 

First, we should not be making for- 
eign policy decisions through our tax 
code. I doubt if the State Department 
could find much support for foreign 
aid to Saudi Arabia or any other 
OPEC nation today. If, for foreign 
policy reasons, we decide another 
country needs economic assistance, we 
should provide it through normal dip- 
lomatic channels. 

Second, like other tax loopholes, we 
cannot actually see the cost of this 
subsidy by looking at the budget; nor 
can we control it. This loss of legiti- 
mate tax revenue, however, has the 
same effect on the Federal budget as 
any other kind of Government spend- 
ing. This kind of “expenditures” 
through the Tax Code is just like 
spending money through an appropri- 
ations bill. It should be planned, con- 
trolled, and accounted for in the 
annual budget just as other Govern- 
ment spending. Tax expenditures 
should not escape the scrutiny of the 
Congress and more importantly, the 
public. 

Finally, this tax loophole is costly. It 
has already cost the American taxpay- 
ers $14 billion. And it is not as if the 
oil companies need the money. Follow- 
ing their banner year of 1979, when 
the oil industry enjoyed the largest in- 
crease in profits in its history, the in- 
dustry recorded 30 percent increases 
in profits in 1980. Oil companies ac- 
counted for 40 percent of all profits 
earned by U.S. manufacturing firms in 
1980. In other words, some 30 oil com- 
panies made almost as much profit as 
the 9,000 other major U.S. companies, 
even despite the windfall profits tax. I 
see no reason for doling out dollars an- 
nually to the oil industry, especially 
when we are being called on to cut as- 
sistance for the handicapped, the el- 
derly, the sick, and the schoolchildren. 

Mr. Speaker, the House has already 
recognized the need to eliminate this 
loophole. By an overwhelming vote in 
the process of developing the budget 
in 1979, the House voted to eliminate 
the foreign tax credit for oil compa- 
nies. Unfortunately this change never 
made it through the Ways and Means 
Committee. 
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We desperately need to cut Federal 
spending; we desperately need to slow 
inflation and high interest rates. But 
we need to do so in a manner which is 
fair. And we especially need to reform 
our tax laws so that sacred cows like 
this that drain the Treasury are elimi- 
nated. I urge adoption of this bill as 
one step toward that goal. 


TO BE “GUILTY BY BIRTH”: A 
TRAGIC FATE 


HON. ROBERT K. DORNAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, Yuriy Shukhevych’s sole 
crime consists in the fact that he is 
the son of General Shukhevych, a 
brave Ukrainian who actively fought 
against the enslavement of his people. 
Yuriy’s crime is his undying love for 
his country. As Americans, we some- 
times take patriotism and national 
pride for granted—but in the Ukraine, 
one cannot be proud to be a Ukrain- 
ian. After more than 20 years of 
prison, the Soviet authorities have 
Yuriy in jail once again, isolated from 
citizens of the free world. 

The tragic story of Yuriy Shukhe- 
vych is told in Barrister—Winter, 1980, 
vol. 7, No. 1—a journal published by 
the ABA Press for the young lawyers 
division. I direct the attention of my 
colleagues to the article “Guilty By 
Birth,” by Andrew Sorokowski, both 
out of my own regard for basic human 
rights and the demands of my own po- 
litical consciousness. 

Yuriy Shukhevych has been free for 
only 3% years since his first arrest on 
August 22, 1948. The rest of his days 
have been spent in prisons and concen- 
trations camps in the U.S.S.R. By the 
time his third 10-year term expires in 
March 1982, his prison tenure will 
equal 30 years. He will be 48 by then 
but he still will not be able to lead a 
normal life—a 5-year term in exile 
awaits him. Judging from the past, so 
will repressions at the hands of the 
Soviet regime. 

Yuriy has committed no crime, how- 
ever, and has never been a threat to 
society. The Soviet regime considers 
him dangerous only because he is a 
symbol of Roman Shukhevych, the 
former commander in chief of the 
Ukrainian Insurgent Army which 
fought the Nazis in World War II and 
continued to fight Soviet forces occu- 
pying the Ukraine. 

Though a denounciation of his 
father and the Ukrainian resistance 
movement would have given him free- 
dom, or so it was alleged, Yuriy has 
always refused to succumb to Soviet 
proposals to do so. 

Shukhevych was born March 28, 
1934, in Lvov, western Ukraine. He was 
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only 10-years old when Soviet forces 
eaptured his city, shot his uncle and 
sent his mother into Siberian exile. In 
1948, at age 14, Yuriy was arrested and 
sentenced—not by a court of law but 
by a special tribunal of the Ministry of 
State Security—to a 10-year prison 
term. Two years later, Soviet authori- 
ties brought him back to Lvov to iden- 
tify the body of his father killed in 
battle by Soviet security forces. In 
1956, the earlier sentence was over- 
turned and Yuriy was released for 
having been tried illegally as a minor. 
But the Prosecutor General of the 
U.S.S.R., Roman Rudenko, immediate- 
ly protested the release by arguing 
that Yuriy Shukhevych was the son of 
a nationalist leader. Yuriy was sent 
back to Vladimir Prison to finish his 
term. 

In 1958, shortly before Yuriy’s re- 
lease, a KGB official specializing in fa- 
bricating incriminating cases against 
political prisoners, K. Galsky, advised 
Yuriy to publicly renounce his father 
and condemn the movement that he 
had led. Yuriy refused. Then, on the 
day of his release, Yuriy Shukhevych 
was again charged with anti-Soviet 
propaganda and agitation. There was, 
however, no real case against him— 
only a fabricated story created and 
boasted about by Galsky when Yuriy 
was still in his cell. 

In 1961, Yuriy Shukhevych was 
again brought to Lvov where he was 
offered freedom at the price of col- 
laboration. Again he refused. In 1967, 
he wrote a letter to the Supreme 


Soviet of the Ukrainian S.S.R. offering 
an account of the unfair and unjust 
proceedings in the 1958 trial. As his 
scheduled release approached Yuriy 
expressed his fear that another new 
crime would be perpetrated against 


him and a newly fabricated case 
brought—for a third time. 

Yuriy was released in August 1968, 
but not allowed to return to the 
Ukraine for 5 years. He married and 
settled in Nalchik, the Kabardino- 
Baldan A.S.S.R. In 1970, a son, 
Roman, was born and in 1972, a 
daughter, Iryna. 

But Yuriy Shukhevych’s short-lived 
period of freedom and family happi- 
ness ended with his third arrest in 
March 1972. The fear expressed in his 
1967 letter had come true. Again, 
charged with anti-Soviet aggression 
and agitation, Yuriy’s crime was that 
he had compiled personal memoirs of 
his past 20 years in Soviet prisons and 
labor camps. This sentence was the 
harshest yet: 5 years in prison, 5 years 
special regime labor camp, 5 years in 
exile. But even this sentence was not 
enough for the Soviet leadership, who, 
as of 1980, was still keeping Skukhe- 
vych in Christopol Prison in the Tatar 
A. S. S. R. long after the terms of his 
sentence required his removal to a 
labor camp. 
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Yuriy Shukhevych is a man of spirit 
and will—a Ukrainian patriot fighting 
for the human and national rights of 
his people. In Autumn 1979, Yuriy re- 
nounced his Soviet citizenship and 
joined the Ukrainian Public Group to 
promote the implementation of the 
Helsinki accords. Though decimated 
by arrests, exiles, and repressions, this 
Ukrainian citizens group has contin- 
ued to monitor Soviet compliance with 
the Helsinki accords because new 
members—recently released political 
prisoners and others, like Yuriy, still 
banned from the free world and locked 
behind bars—courageously declare 
their support. 

The fate of Yuriy Shukhevych is a 
tragic one. Bringing his case to our at- 
tention is only a small part of the 
awareness needed to spurn progress 
and action on behalf of Yuriy Shukhe- 
vych and other victims denied basic 
human rights, freedom and decency. 

{From the Barrister, Winter, 19801 
GUILTY BY BIRTH 
(By Andrew Sorokowski) 


He was born in 1933 in L'viv, the principal 
city of the western Ukrainian province of 
Galicia, then under Polish administration. 
His father, Roman Shukhevych, was a lead- 
ing member of the Organization of Ukrain- 
ian Nationalists (OUN), dedicated to the es- 
tablishment of an independent Ukrainian 
state (the short-lived Ukrainian National 
Republic had been partitioned by Poland 
and Soviet Russia in 1921). During World 
War II, an underground Ukraninian Insur- 
gent Army was formed to resist the Nazi 
and, from 1944, the Soviet occupation. For 
five years after the end of the war Roman 
Shukhevych, as commanding officer, contin- 
ued the struggle in the mountainous south- 
western borderlands of the USSR. 

Yuri Shukhevych was 11 years old when 
the advancing Red Army made it to Galicia. 
The Soviet authorities deported his mother 
and executed his uncle. In August 1948, 
they arrested Yuri himself and sought to 
compel him to publicly denounce his father, 
whose forces were then engaged in guerrilla 
warfare with Soviet troops in the Carpathi- 
an Mountains. Yuri refused. On Aug. 22, 
1949, the 16-year-old boy was sentenced to 
10 years’ imprisonment by a three-man 
“special council” of the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs. These troikas“ were empowered to 
arrest, investigate, try, convict and sentence 
persons suspected of political opposition. 
The summary proceedings were held in 
secret, without the presence of the accused 
or counsel, independent of court or code, 
with no right of appeal. 

On March 5, 1950, Roman Shukhevych 
was killed when his forces were surrounded 
by Soviet security troops at Bilohorshcha, a 
village near L'viv. Yuri was brought to the 
city to identify the body of his father, then 
returned to prison. 

Stalin’s death in March 1953 and Khru- 
shchev’s condemnation of past illegalities at 
the Twentieth Party Congress in 1956 of- 
fered some hope for Yuri Shukhevych. In 
April 1956, a court at Vladimir, in the Rus- 
sian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic 
(RSFSR) held that inasmuch as the “special 
councils” had been declared illegal, and in 
light of a decree allowing release of those 
convicted of crimes committed under the 
age of 18 (decree of the Presidium of the 
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USSR Supreme Soviet of April 24, 1954), 
Yuri’s sentence was invalid. He was duly re- 
leased. 

However, the Procurator-General of the 
USSR, Roman Rudenko, intervened in the 
case and appealed the court’s decision. Al- 
leging that Shukhevych had tried to contact 
an OUN center abroad, and pointing out 
that Shukhevych was the son of a man who 
had taken up arms against the Soviet state, 
Rudenko, in his supervisory capacity as 
guardian of socialist legality, had Yuri rear- 
rested to serve the rest of his 10-year term. 

Shortly before his term was to expire, 
Yuri was approached by Lieutenant Halski 
of the security police, who was reputed to 
have participated in the fabrication of cases 
and the murdering of prisoners in the last 
years of the war. Halski proposed that Yuri 
publicly denounce his father and his nation- 
al liberation movement. Yuri refused. 

Halski then provided the prisoner with 
two new cell-mates. Alexander Fomchenko 
had been sentenced in 1947 to 25 years for 
robbery, and in 1951 to another 25 years for 
anti-Soviet political activity. Burkov from 
Voronezh had been sentenced to 10 years 
for cutting a man's throat with a razor. In 
return for their cooperation, they were 
promised the relatively mild conditions of a 
labor camp. 


RELEASE AND REARREST 


Several days before Yuri was to be re- 
leased, Burkov signed a grievance to the 
Procuracy, complaining of Shukhevych’s 
anti-Soviet agitation among the prisoners 
and protesting his impending release. On 
Aug. 21, 1958, Yuri was released and was im- 
mediately rearrested on charges of anti- 
Soviet agitation and propaganda. The police 
confiscated some copies of works by Olha 
Tikiv, a poetess who had been sentenced for 
membership in the OUN, and added them to 
his dossier as incriminating evidence. 

As is customary in political cases, the pre- 
trial investigation was carried out by the 
state security police. Under Halski's supervi- 
sion, the case was transferred to L'viv and 
conducted by a Captain Vinogradov, who in 
Stalinist days had become notorious for 
beating and torturing prisoners. 

The trial was held in secret. Although 
Soviet law requires that the accused be tried 
by a court of the region where the crime 
was committed, Shukhevych’s trial was held 
in L'viv rather than Vladimir, perhaps in 
order to fully exploit its exemplary value in 
that hotbed of separatism. 

The star witnesses for the prosecution 
were Burkov and Fomchenko, Unfortunate- 
ly, their testimonies were confused and in- 
consisent. Prosecutor Koliasnikov, as well as 
the court, had to prompt them repeatedly. 
Even so, the prosecution could offer but 
scanty evidence. For example, testimony 
that Shukhevych had been studying foreign 
languages in his cell was offered to prove 
his intent to flee the country. 

Because the appointed defense counsel, 
one Smirnova, did not study the case until 
just before the trial, Shukhevych requested 
permission to conduct his own defense. The 
court ignored his request. To refute the tes- 
timonies of Burkov and Fomchenko, Shuk- 
hevych had obtained 12 witnesses. None was 
permitted to testify. Nor was the accused al- 
lowed to question the witnesses for the pros- 
ecution. 

On Dec. 1, 1958, Yuri Shukhevych was 
convicted of anti-Soviet agitation and propa- 
ganda, and sentenced to another 10-year 
term and five years’ exile. 
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Later that month, he was summoned 
before Lieutenant Halski, who cyncially ad- 
mitted to the fabrication of evidence, but 
pointed out candidly that “with your views 
and convictions, we cannot set you free.” He 
suggested that Shukhevych hold a press 
conference and prepare a pamphlet or radio 
broadcast condemning his father’s activities. 
In return, Halski promised a review of the 
sentence and release from prison. Yuri 
again refused. He was thereupon dispatched 
to a labor camp in the Mordovian Autono- 
mous Soviet Socialist Republic (ASSR). 

During the next 10 years, Yuri Shukhe- 
vych was given several more opportunities 
to recant. In 1961, he was brought back to 
L’viv for further discussions with Halski. In 
1963, he was transferred from the Mordo- 
vian labor camp to the investigative prison 
of the Committee of State Security (KGB) 
in Kiev. Security officials began taking him 
on trips to museums, theaters, factories and 
nearby towns. After several months of inter- 
mittent exposure to the amenities of civilian 
life, Yuri Shukhevych was summoned in 
July 1964 before Colonel Kalash, Captain 
Lytvyn, and Captain Merkatanenko of the 
Kiev KGB. He again was offered an oppor- 
tunity to regain his freedom. He need only 
make a declaration, to be published in the 
press, renouncing “nationalist ideas.” Shuk- 
hevych asked whether it would not suffice 
to renounce anti-Soviet activity as such. 
That, after all, was the legal basis of his 
conviction. But the officers replied that this 
would not do. 

He would have to condemn his father and 
all that he stood for. Yuri refused. The 
KGB men then took a conciliatory position, 
proposing that he merely write an article 
for the press describing his journey through 
the country. Colonel Kalash indicated that 
the KGB could thus secure his pardon. But 
Shukhevych, perhaps sensing an attempt to 
make gradual inroads in his integrity, re- 
fused to cooperate. He was returned to the 
Mordovian camps. 

In July 1965, Yuri Shukhevych was called 
in to see Captain Krut of the local KGB. 
Krut proposed that he send a petition for 
pardon to the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the Ukrainian SSR. As Shukhe- 
vych later explained, this tactic, based on 
the premise that an innocent person does 
not seek pardon, was aimed at supplement- 
ing an inconclusive dossier with an admis- 
sion of guilt. Indeed, Captain Lytvyn had re- 
marked in Kiev that the L'viv KGB had 
done a poor job of preparing the case. But 
Shukhevych declined to help them out. 

Instead, on July 28, 1967, he sent the 
chairman of the Presidium of the Ukrainian 
Supreme Soviet an open letter reciting the 
facts of his case, and pointing out specific 
instances of illegality in both his first and 
second convictions. He continued in these 
words: 

“Of my 34 years I have spent 19 in 
prison 

„ . . I have long ago ceased to believe in a 
proclaimed justice and legality which I have 
never seen embodied in real life. 

“Therefore I turn to you now, when only 
one year remains before my second term of 
imprisonment runs out, not because I have 
any illusions on your account, not because I 
hope that you are able to intervene and vin- 
dicate justice trampled under foot. 

“I turn to you because it may happen that 
in a few months’ time a new crime will be 
perpetrated against me. The security police 
will again fabricate a new case to have me 
sentenced for the third time.” 

In concluding, he explained the purpose 
of his letter: 
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“This was the reason that prompted me to 
address myself to you so that you should 
know these things, and that later . you 
would not be able to say that you had not 
been properly informed, that all this was 
done without your knowledge, and that you 
bear no responsibility for similar actions by 
the KGB.” 

On Aug. 21, 1968, Shukhevych was re- 
leased from the labor camp and then sent to 
the Caucasian town of Nal’chik, Kabardin- 
Balkar ASSR, to serve his five-year term of 
exile. He found work as an electrician, mar- 
ried, and had two children: a son, Roman, 
born in 1970 and a daughter, Iryna, born in 
1972. He also began work on his memoirs. 

In February 1972, Yuri Shukhevych was 
arrested and charged with anti-Soviet agita- 
tion and propaganda under Article 62 of the 
Criminal Code of the Ukrainian SSR (corre- 
sponding to Article 70 of the RSFSR Crimi- 
nal Code). Accused of “nationalist activity” 
(namely, writing his memoirs), he was tried 
in Kiev behind closed doors, and in Septem- 
ber 1972, convicted. The court handed down 
the maximum sentence for a recidivist: five 
years in prison, five years under strict 
regime in a labor camp, and five years in 
exile. His prediction had proven correct. 

Today, Yuri Shukhevych remains a pris- 
oner. According to underground reports, he 
is suffering from an untreated duodenal 
ulcer, no doubt exacerbated by the punitive 
dietary restrictions of “strict regime” con- 
finement. This is not an unusual condition 
among prison camp inmates; the poet Yuri 
Galanskov was deprived by the labor camp 
administration of a proper diet and medical 
attention for his duodenal ulcer for the 
greater part of a year until the ulcer burst, 
precipitating his death on Nov. 4, 1972. 


THE ILLEGALITY OF SHUKHEVYCH’S 
IMPRISONMENT 


Under international as well as Soviet law, 
each of Yuri Shukhevych’s three convic- 
tions was illegal. On Dec. 10, 1948—while 
the 16-year-old boy was confined in pretrial 
detention—the United Nations General As- 
sembly adopted the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights (G.A. Res. 217A(III), U.N. 
Doc. A/811). Article 11(2) states that “No 
one shall be held guilty of any penal offense 
on account of any act or omission which did 
not constitute a penal offense, under na- 
tional or international law, at the time 
when it was committed.” 

Whatever may have been the penal of- 
fenses with which Shukhevych was charged, 
he was in fact held guilty on account of his 
“omission” to denounce his father. This ob- 
viously does not constitute a penal offense 
under national or international law. 

It follows then, that Yuri’s arrests, deten- 
tions and exile were all “arbitrary” in viola- 
tion of Article 9 of the Declaration. Nor did 
his closed trials conform with Article 10, 
which requires a “fair and public hearing” 
by an “independent and impartial tribunal.” 

Moreover, his first trial, and the attempts 
to extort a denunciation of his father, vio- 
lated Article 16(3), which declares that the 
family is entitled to the protection of the 
State. His last trial, based principally on the 
offense of writing his memoirs, violated the 
right to “seek, receive and impart informa- 
tion and ideas through any media and re- 
gardless of frontiers” guaranteed by Article 
19. 

One need not rely solely on international 
law, however, to demonstrate the illegality 
of Yuri Shukhevych’s convictions. Soviet 
law itself provides ample guarantees of the 
rights of the accused, some of which mirror 
international human rights standards. 
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True, the 1926 RSFSR Criminal Code, in 
effect at the time of Yuri’s first and second 
trials (and largely duplicated by the Crimi- 
nal Code of the Ukrainian SSR), permitted 
conviction and sentencing of a political sus- 
pect who had committed no crime whatso- 
ever. Political considerations took the place 
of proven guilt. Indeed, under Article 17 of 
the RSFSR Criminal Code, one could be 
found guilty as an accomplice without a 
showing of criminal intent. One could in 
effect be punished for mere association with 
politically undesirable elements. 

Even under such questionable laws, how- 
ever, Yuri's first conviction was improper. 
The “special council” that conducted his 
trial was later declared an illegal institution. 
But even a legitimate court could not have 
proven him guilty by association with a 
criminal. His father was never convicted of 
any crime by a Soviet court—in fact, he was 
not even a Soviet citizen subject to the juris- 
diction of ordinary criminal courts, but an 
enemy combatant. There was thus no 
proven “guilt” to be imputed to his son, And 
it is hardly conceivable that a 15-year-old 
boy could himself have been so “socially 
dangerous” under the Criminal Code as to 
merit 10 years’ imprisonment. 

Yuri’s second conviction, handed down 24 
days before the criminal law reform em- 
bodied in the new Fundamental Principles 
of Criminal Law and Criminal Procedure 
(FPCL and FPCP) was inacted, was invalid 
on several grounds. First, the Procuracy, es- 
tablished pursuant to Article 113-117 of the 
1936 Constitution and regulated by the 1955 
Statute on Procuratorial Supervision as a 
guardian of legality, hardly fulfilled its 
proper role. It attacked the perfectly valid 
decision of the Vladimir regional court to 
free Yuri under the post-Stalinist law re- 
forms, and then indicted him on the basis of 
fabricated evidence. 

Second, holding the trial in L'viv rather 
than Vladimir clearly violated the rule that 
trial is to be held in the court of the region 
where the crime was committed [CCP 
RSFSR (1923) art. 29]. In fact, under the 
Code, transfer to another court was permit- 
ted only when the defendant would thereby 
receive a more dispassionate examination of 
his case (id. art. 30). Here, the opposite was 
true. 

Third, the right to defense counel, guar- 
anteed by Article 111 of the 1936 Constitu- 
tion, was effectively denied because Yuri’s 
attorney did not have time to properly 
study the case. The Supreme Court of the 
USSR had ruled in the Romaniuk case of 
Nov. 29, 1950, that where the defense attor- 
ney had had only a half hour to study the 
case, the constitutional right to counsel had 
not been respected. Although Supreme 
Court Decisions do not have precedential 
value in the USSR, this case set a reason- 
able standard. 

Fourth, Yuri was denied the right to ex- 
amine witnesses [CCP RSFSR (1923) art. 
283). 

Fifth, aside from the fact that the evi- 
dence was fabricated, it is difficult to see 
how any activity behind bars could consti- 
tute such “counterrevolutionary crimes” 
(CC RSFSR (1926) ch. 1, sec. 1) or “socially 
dangerous activity” (id. art. 6) as to require 
punishment through the severe “measures 
of social defense” (id. art. 10) outlined in 
the Code. 

Sixth, even under the theory of guilt by 
association, Yuri’s possession of some works 
by an imprisoned poetess could hardly con- 
stitute criminal association. While under Ar- 
ticle 58(10) the mere possession of literature 
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constituting “agitation or propaganda call- 
ing for the weakening of Soviet rule” could 
be punished as a counterrevolutionary 
crime, the lyrical poems of Olha Ilkiv were 
not of this nature. 

Finally, assuming for the sake of argu- 
ment that Yuri really did openly advocate 
the most revolutionary of his father’s 
ideas—the national liberation of the Ukrain- 
ian people—he would only have been ad- 
vancing a basic Soviet constitutional princi- 
ple: the right of each Republican to secede 
from the Union (1936 Constitution, art. 17; 
1977 Constitution, art. 72). 

If his first two convictions were illegal 
under the harsh, Stalinist statutes, Yuri’s 
1972 conviction, under the relatively liberal 
1958 Fundamental Principles and their stat- 
utory progeny, was a travesty of the law. 

GUILT BY ASSOCIATION 

First, since the 1960 RSFSR Criminal 
Code and its companion republican codes 
had abolished the category of political of- 
fenses, Yuri's trial should have been con- 
ducted without regard for political factors. 
This seems not to have been the case. 
Second, Article 17 of the Fundamental Prin- 
ciples of Criminal Law abolished guilt by as- 
sociation, declaring that one cannot be con- 
sidered an accomplice to the acts of one's as- 
sociate without the requisite intent. Yuri 
thus could not longer be punished for the 
acts of another without proof that he in- 
tended to participate therein. Third, under 
Article 3 of the RSFSR Criminal Code, one 
may only be sentenced if one has been tried 
in a court of law and found guilty of an act 
specifically designated a crime at the time 
of its commission (see also FPCL, art. 3; 
FPCP, art. 4). Whether writing one’s mem- 
oirs can be considered an act specifically 
designated by law as a crime depends on an 
interpretation of Article 70 of the RSFSR 

Code. 

AT first glance Article 70, covering anti- 
Soviet agitation and propaganda,” seems 
nearly as broad as its notorious predecessor, 
Article 58 of the 1926 Criminal Code. For 
example, it permits the punishment of one 
who has merely prepared or kept in his pos- 
session literature containing “slanderous 
fabrications” defaming the Soviet state and 
social system “for the purpose of subverting 
or weakening the Soviet regime.” As the 
“purpose” clause implies, however, and as 
Soviet commentators have noted, this crime 
requires an element of anti-Soviet intent. 
Thus, Shukhevych could only have been 
guilty if he wrote his memoirs with intent 
to subvert or weaken the Soviet regime. But 
his apparent willingness, in his July 1964 
conversations with the officers of the Kiev 
KGB, to publicly renounce all anti-Soviet 
activity tends to show a lack of anti-Soviet 
intent on his part. Nor does it seem likely 
that personal memoirs, which tend to be 
purely factual and in any case deal with 
past conditions, would constitute defama- 
tion of the Soviet state designed to weaken 
or subvert it. In any case, it would seem that 
the writing of memoirs was protected by Ar- 
ticle 125 of the 1936 USSR Constitution (Ar- 
ticle 50 of the 1977 Constitution), guaran- 
teeing freedom of speech. 

Yuri Shukhevych’s “crime” lies not in 
anything he has done, but in who he is. He 
has been designated a political symbol, and 
punished as an object lesson for the edifica- 
tion of the Soviet masses. 

If a discussion of these legal issues strikes 
us as irrelevant, perhaps it is because we 
have resigned ourselves to the idea that in 
the USSR the rule of law cannot prevail. 
Yet when we simultaneously seek to broad- 
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en our commercial, diplomatic and cultural 
relations with the Soviet government, such 
resignation takes on a shade of hypocrisy. 
No lawyer may accept the rule of terror so 
complacently. None can preserve his rights 
long while condoning their denial to an- 
other Yuri Shukhevych deserves our rights. 
If we choose to remain silent, we deserve 
only his. 
IN THE MATTER OF YURI SHUKHEVYCH 

I first became aware of the Shukhevych 
case in the winter of 1973 while living in 
Munich, Germany. Some students of my ac- 
quaintance (also of Ukrainian origin) were 
organizing a public hunger-strike in support 
of Soviet prisoners of conscience. One of 
their posters showed Yuri Shukhevych with 
his son, under the caption “This Man is 
Guilty from Birth.” It outlined his life 
story, and quoted from his letter to the Su- 
preme Soviet of the Ukrainian Soviet Social- 
ist Republic (SSR). 

While I was immediately struck by the in- 
justice of Yuri’s predicament, it was only 
years later . that I was able to translate 
it into legal terms. It seemed a classic case 
of guilt by association—a concept incompati- 
ble with fundamental legality as it is under- 
stood in most modern countries. I decided 
that it merited the attention of the legal 
community. 

The principal sources on the Shukhevych 
case are the Soviet Ukrainian underground 
known as the “Ukrainian Herald,” docu- 
ments compiled by Soviet journalist Vya- 
cheslav Chornovil in The Chornovil Papers, 
and Yuri’s own letter to the chairman of 
the Presidium of the Ukrainian Supreme 
Soviet. Copies of all were smuggled out of 
the USSR and published abroad. 

To reconstruct the events of Yuri Shukhe- 
vych’s life is not easy. Sources are few (I be- 
lieve I have exhausted them) and occasion- 
ally inconsistent. Official trial records are 
unavailable, and it is difficult to obtain in- 
formation about “dissidents” from the 
USSR. One reason for the scarcity of mate- 
rial on this particular case is that for a pris- 
oner of conscience. Yuri Shukhevych is un- 
usually quite and apolitical. Dissident 
scources give him little attention because 
unlike most prisoners of conscience, he is 
imprisoned primarily by virtue of his identi- 
ty rather than for his words or acts. This, of 
course, only magnifies the illegality of his 
confinement.@ 


FINANCIAL DISCLOSURE 
HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, as I 
have done every year since my first 
election to Congress, I am today dis- 
closing a statement of my assets and 
liabilities, a schedule of securities 
which I own, a schedule of other secu- 
rities of which I am an income benefi- 
ciary, and a schedule of the taxes I 
paid in calendar year 1980. 

While this disclosure goes beyond 
what is required by law at the present 
time, I believe it is in the public inter- 
est. Therefore, I have sponsored legis- 
lation requiring full financial disclo- 


sure. 
The statement and schedules follow: 
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STATEMENT OF ASSETS, LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL, 
MARCH 31, 1981 


SCHEDULE OF MARKETABLE SECURITIES (HELD IN RICHARD 
L. OTTINGER TRUST), MARCH 31, 1981 


88888888. 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS OF VARIOUS TRUSTS IN WHICH 
RICHARD L. OTTINGER IS INCOME BENEFICIARY, MARCH 
31, 1981 


$15,250 
12,200 
21,350 


AY, Soe — taney, 6.9 percent due Apr. 1, 
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SCHEDULE OF ASSETS OF VARIOUS TRUSTS IN WHICH 
RICHARD L OTTINGER IS INCOME BENEFICIARY, MARCH 
31, 1981—Continued 


1 Housing, 4.8 00e Agr. 1. 1 
„NY. r 


P/H/A Guam, 6.86 percent, due 7, 1981 
Puerto Rico Commonwealth, 4.5 I due 


The above securities 
he is only an income ici: 
informational purposes only 


Schedule 3—Richard L. Ottinger—schedule 
of taxes paid in 1980 
Federal income tax 
State and local income tax 
New York and District of Colum- 
bia property tax 


Total taxes paid 


PREEMPTIVE ATTACKS MUST 
STOP 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to commend President Reagan for his 
decision concerning the Israeli air 
attack against Iraq. The bombing of 
the nuclear facility utilized U.S.-sup- 
plied aircraft and thus raised grave 
questions concerning violation of U.S. 
law. 

The President was wise to notify the 
Congress under the terms of the Arms 
Export Control Act that a “substantial 
violation may have occurred” and that 
the shipment of F-16 aircraft to Israel 
scheduled for tomorrow would be de- 
layed pending further study of the le- 
gality question. 

He was also right to condemn the Is- 
raeli raid. It was, as the New York 
Times said, an act of “inexcusable ag- 
gression.” 

The President’s decision on legality 
is only preliminary but it carries the 
message that the administration rec- 
ognizes the enormity of the crisis pro- 
voked by Israel. 

In my view, no additional military 
supplies should be shipped to Israel 
until an ironclad agreement is made 
under which Israel pledges it will 
never again engage in preemptive at- 
tacks using U.S.-supplied equipment.e 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
THE IRAQI NUCLEAR REACTOR 


HON. EDWARD J. MARKEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


@ Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Star wrote an excellent 
editorial on June 10 about the Israeli 
attack on the Iraqi nuclear reactor. 
The editorial makes the point that 
while Israel’s action should not be ap- 
plauded, neither should it be the sub- 
ject of premature criticism and con- 
demnation. There may in fact be a 
sense of relief in many Arab countries 
that Israel has eliminated Iraq’s im- 
mediate capability to produce an 
atomic bomb. I will introduce in the 
next few days a concurrent resolution 
which addresses this difficult and com- 
plicated international incident. The 
language of the resolution is printed 
below. I encourage Members to co- 
sponsor this resolution with me. 


H. Cox. Rgs. — 


Concurrent resolution expressing the sense 
of the Congress that the President should 
take certain actions concerning the supply 
of further nuclear material and technol- 
ogy to Iraq by certain countries and con- 
cerning United States nuclear nonprolif- 
eration policy 


Whereas Israel is a key national security 
ally of the United States; 

Whereas Iraq, despite huge oil reserves, 
purchased a 70 megawatt nuclear reactor 
from France which uses substantial 
amounts of highly enriched uranium as 
fuel; 

Whereas Iraq purchased from Italy nucle- 
ar technology and training to aid in the de- 
velopment of a plutonium extraction capa- 
bility; 

Whereas both highly-enriched uranium 
and plutonium can be used directly to man- 
ufacture nuclear weapons; 


Whereas the President of Iraq has made 
public statements implying that nuclear 
weapons could be used against Israel; and, 


Whereas the crucial issue facing the 
United States is not whether Israel did or 
did not commit a technical violation of our 
arms sale agreement, but the real issue is 
the consequence of the spread of nuclear 
weapons technology throughout the world: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that—(1) The President 
should urge the governments of France and 
Italy not to sell sensitive nuclear technology 
or material to Iraq to replace the reactor 
and equipment destroyed by Israel’s action 
of Sunday, June 7, 1981; (2) the Congress 
should impose no economic or military aid 
sanctions against Israel in response to the 
June 7 action; (3) the President should 
strengthen the nuclear non-proliferation 
policy of the United States and should im- 
prove and tighten restrictions on the export 
of nuclear technology or material which can 
be used to make atomic.weapons; and (4) 
the President should determine the adequa- 
cy of the international system of safeguards 
and whether they provide sufficient warn- 
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ing of a diversion of civilian nuclear materi- 
al to military purposes. 


From the Washington Star, June 10, 19811 
Tue OSIRAK STRIKE 


Time and events will tell, more clearly 
than we can, whether it was wisdom or folly 
for Israel to send its strike force to oblit- 
erate Iraq's nuclear facility at Osirak, near 
Baghdad. 

There is no shortage of cries that it is 
folly. There is no shortage of sermonizing, 
much of it pertinent, on such appropriately 
civilized themes as the sacreness of national 
boundaries and air space, the iniquity of 
surprise attack, the rude surprising of 
friends and allies—especially the U.S. and 
Anwar Sadat. Unilateral military action is 
rarely without untoward consequences for 
the perpetrator. Iraq is far from Israel, not 
a country that has much bothered Israel 
militarily in recent years; and the sword 
that Israel drew may well be double-edged. 

Certainly it must be said that Mr. Begin's 
timing was awkward, to say the least, on the 
morrow of his first meeting with President 
Sadat in 17 months and while the U.S. is 
trying to use its good offices to settle the 
dispute over Syrian missiles in Lebanon. It 
is tainted with the suspicion of electioneer- 
ing on his own behalf. Be all this as it may, 
there are times in this treacherous and 
tragic world when nations must embrace 
lesser dangers and evils, and risk some 
scorn, to combat ultimate dangers. Israel 
did so in the Entebbe raid. The U.S. did so 
nealy 20 years ago in confronting Nikita 
Khrushchev over his attempt to make a nu- 
clear-missile striking platform of Cuba—a 
confrontation, incidentally, in which air 
strikes were held in readiness if suasion and 
naval blockades failed. Many condemned 
these operations, as propriety demanded, 
but felt safer afterward. 

We have no doubt that the Middle East is 
today a safer place for all nations—not 
merely for Israel—than it was a few days 
ago, before the operation at Osirak. The 
Iraqis were moving steadily towards putting 
into operation, by late summer or early 
autumn, a nuclear facility that could pro- 
duce weapons-grade fuel. And although Iraq 
had hypocritically signed the international 
nuclear non-proliferation agreement, her 
gates were shut until a short time ago 
against international inspection. There is 
almost no doubt on anyone’s part the Iraq 
meant to make atomic weapons. 

There was little pretense to the contrary. 
Only last year, the Iraqi government bra- 
zenly stated that these nuclear possibilities 
were not for Iran to worry about (notwith- 
standing that she was at war with that 
nation) but Israel's worry entirely. This is 
surely a provocative thing to say in any cir- 
cumstances to anyone, idly or not. And 
given the Israelis’ vocal campaign of many 
months to stop the establishment of a weap- 
ons-grade nuclear facility it was one stroke 
more than could be tolerated. 

Whether the threat was idle boasting, or 
seriously intended, it constitutes the ulti- 
mate terrorism to menace another nation 
with nuclear attack. If there were nothing 
else to be said for Israel's pre-emptive 
attack, it would have to be said that there is 
some value in demonstrating that such 
threats carry a high price. 

Indeed, we cannot imagine, whatever the 
cries of outrage, that in Riyadh, in Amman 
and Cairo, in Damascus and the Persian 
Gulf states and in Tehran, there is not a 
sense of relief today. People in authority in 
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the Middle East may condemn Israel by 
day, but by night they will all sleep a bit 
better. It is, of- course, equally true that 
their sense of peace would be greater with- 
out an Israeli nuclear capability in the 
neighborhood. But that is a separate reality. 

Obviously diplomacy, not sudden air 
attack, is the proper way to contain the 
threat of nuclear proliferation. That must 
be the unswerving preference of a world 
that rejects anarchy. It seems to us that our 
friends in France bear a special part of the 
blame. They remained heedless of the 
danger signals over many months. They 
have seemed bent on driving, regardless of 
consequence, the Faustian bargain of deliv- 
ering provocative nuclear goods to Iraq in 
return for life-sustaining oil. 

But when diplomacy fails—and the most 
strenuous and persistent protests by the Is- 
raelis and others had not shaken the fool- 
hardy resolve of the French to barter high 
nuclear technology to an unstable and ag- 
gressive regime, or of that regime to menace 
Israel with it—what is left? Is the nation 
confronted by such a nightmare to sit idly 
by waiting and hoping, like Mr. Micawber, 
that something will turn up? 

Certainly the air strike at Osirak is not a 
thing to be condoned or applauded. But nei- 
ther is it a fit subject for tiresome sermoniz- 
ing in an international community whose 
will to contain nuclear proliferation is para- 
lyzed by fear, palsied by diplomatic minuets, 
and not a little corrupted by the fearful but 
profitable commerce in deadly weapons and 
oil.e 


CONGRESSIONAL VIGIL FOR 
SOVIET JEWRY: MIKHAIL 
SALMAN 


HON. WALTER E. FAUNTROY 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


@ Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to thank my distinguished col- 
league and neighbor, Congressman 
MIcHAEL Barnes, for providing leader- 
ship and organizing the “Call to Con- 
science” Congressional Vigil for Soviet 
Jewry. 

My assignment and responsibility in 
this effort is to speak to the plight of 
Mikhail Salman, a student who was ar- 
rested on May 17 on charges of para- 
sitism” for the crime of merely seeking 
to emigrate from the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Salman was refused permission 
to emigrate in December 1978, on the 
basis of secrecy. After applying to emi- 
grate Mr. Salman was no logner al- 
lowed to pursue his studies leading to 
the trumped up charge of “parasitism” 
and his arrest. 

It must be continually repeated to 
the Soviet leaders that the right to 
emigrate is a basic human right em- 
bodied in article 13, paragraph 2, of 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and in the Conference on Secu- 
rity and Cooperation in Europe: Final 
Act (Helsinki Final Act). 

This is no time for quiet diplomacy. 
We must speak forcefully and with a 
firm standard for all on human rights. 
That is what will give hope and with 
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God’s help relief to the victims of 
human rights abuses wherever they 
may be. 

Again, I salute my colleague for his 
leadership on this “Call to Con- 


science” and pledge my continued sup- 
port in relieving the plight of our 
Jewish brothers and sisters in the 
Soviet Union.e 


MARIE MACRI LAMBERT, PRE- 
EMINENT NEW YORK JURIST, 
WHO HAS REALIZED THE 
AMERICAN DREAM 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


è Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Marie Macri Lambert story is a classic 
American success story. The spirit of 
her story has been repeated time after 
time in our American history. While it 
is a tale oft told, Marie Lambert’s 
uniqueness as a person adds a new di- 
mension to the old story line. 

On Saturday, May 9, in New York 
City, the Columbian Lawyers Associ- 
ation formally and publicly attested to 
her legal, judicial, and personal accom- 
plishments by presenting a very spe- 
cial award to Judge Lambert. The 
award was established to commemo- 
rate another great Italo-American 
jurist—Charles A. Rapallo. Marie Lam- 
bert shares many of Judge Rapallo’s 
noteworthy characteristics—integrity, 
compassion, solid judgment, a love of 
learning, and an outstanding intellect. 

As judge of the surrogate’s court in 
New York County, Marie has acted 
with an extraordinary ability reflected 
in the sound decisions she has ren- 
dered. She has shown compassion and 
insight. 

Marie’s journey to this particular 
crest in her life began in Italy. She 
came to America and proceeded to 
take New York City’s finest education- 
al institutions by storm. She, like so 
many newcomers to our shores, en- 
tered school speaking a foreign 
tongue. From elementary school to 
law school she consistently outranked 
the other students, taking highest 
honors every time. At New York Uni- 
versity Law School, she was an editor 
of the Law Review; received numerous 
awards for excellence; and graduated 
first in her class. 

Since launching her legal career, she 
has made a reputation in New York as 
a competent and articulate litigator 
motivated by a deep sense of justice 
and never out by an interest in pecuni- 
ary gain. 

One of her first legal tasks was to 
represent over 200 victims of the Nazi 
holocaust, who prior to the war, lived 
in countries which were subsequently 
occupied by the Soviet Union. Marie 
represented these victims of religious 
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bigotry without fee and was successful 
in obtaining asylum in the United 
States for these indigents. Her peers 
in the legal profession, recognizing her 
leadership traits have seen fit many 
times to elect her to office in the New 
York State and American Travel Law- 
yers Association. As President of the 
New York State Trial Lawyers Associ- 
ation, she was the first women to serve 
as president of a major statewide bar 
association. She has taken the time to 
share her knowledge and years of ex- 
perience with others by lecturing 
before numerous legal, community, 
and religious groups. 

I have known Marie Lambert for 
many years. I value her friendship and 
respect her judgment. We share many 
similar interests and concerns. We 
share a common heritage. I am proud 
that such a well-respected organiza- 
tion like the Columbian Lawyers Asso- 
ciation has seen fit to name her as 
their first woman recipient of this sig- 
nificant award. She deserves it—she 
earned it. 

On the occasion of the Rapallo 
Award luncheon, Judge Lambert pre- 
sented her very enlightening “new 
perception and direction” to which the 
law, specifically the criminal laws, 
should be interpreted and applied. 
Those remarks follow for the benefit 
of my colleagues and our constituen- 
cies throughout the Nation. 

Not only do we celebrate the Rapallo 
Award today but we also pay tribute to the 
State of Israel on the anniversary of its es- 
tablishment. It is fitting that I should be 
honored today on Israel’s anniversary day 
by the Columbian Lawyers further estab- 
lishing the solidarity between the Jewish 
and Italian community. 

I am deeply honored today to be in such 
distinguished company and to be the recipi- 
ent of this award named after our great 
Italian-American jurists. I am particularly 
honored because I am the first woman to re- 
ceive it. 

A look at the roster of previous recipients 
of this award constitutes a who’s who of 
American jurisprudence and reflects the 
impact which Italian-Americans have had 
on the formulation of law and legal con- 
cepts. That impact is not surprising when 
one considers that centuries ago, Rome 
stood as the wellspring of legal precepts and 
theory. In the case of Italian-American con- 
tributions to law, the past is clearly pro- 
logue. I stand before you as one of a multi- 
tude of Italian-American jurists who wish to 
offer a new perception and direction to the 
way in which the law, specifically our crimi- 
nal laws, are both interpreted and applied. 

In my brief tenure as surrogate, I have 
been witness to a countless number of pro- 
bate proceedings which indicate the cause 
of death as homocide. In several instances, 
the legend “multiple stabbing” or “multiple 
gunshot wounds” stand as a grim reminder 
that the constitutional promise of life and 
liberty have, for many individuals, been ren- 
dered meaningless. It is undeniable that the 
primary purpose of government is to pro- 
vide physical safety of its populace and that 
in this task, it has failed miserably. The 
newspapers and telecommunications media 
are daily testaments to the assaults and in- 
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juries which are inflicted on our citizenry. 
Each new assault brings with it details 
which were previously thought to be too 
gruesome and too horrible for us to contem- 
plate. 

The feat etched on the faces of the chil- 
dren of Atlanta is but a composite photo- 
graph of the fear which pervades the daily 
life of each American. Each mugging, rape, 
robbery, and murder strikes not only the 
victim but the society at large which sees its 
fundamental principles violated and shat- 
tered. 

As members of the bar and bench, it is our 
responsibility to define the problem and to 
propose a solution. In that regard, it is im- 
portant to note that our fellow citizens view 
us, the lawyers and judiciary, as part of the 
problem. At no time in the history of our re- 
public have lawyers and the legal profession 
been held in such low regard and esteem. 
While some may shrug this off as the mere 
whimperings of a pampered populace, 
others will recognize it for what it is—a 
damning rebuke to the rule of law as we 
have fashioned it. Rightly or not the public 
at large holds our profession responsible for 
the construction of a criminal justice system 
which they view as criminally lacking in jus- 
tice. Certainly, many of the theoretical 
under pinnings used to justify our present 
system must be re-examined. The first un- 
derpinning which must be re-examined is 
our overwhelming preoccupation with pro- 
tecting the rights of the violent criminal. 
Each police activity, whether it includes the 
right to stop and frisk a subject, the right to 
make searches or the right to take a confes- 
sion has been circumscribed by rules and 
procedures which extend beyond the protec- 
tion afforded by the Constitution. The right 
to counsel, for example, has been extended 
beyond the accusatory stage of a criminal 
proceeding and has been held to apply to 
administrative correctional proceedings. 
Justice Holmes observed in a 1904 dissent 
case, “At the present time in this country 
there is more danger that criminals will 
escape justice then that they will be sub- 
jected to tyranny.” While some may argue 
that it is better to allow 10 guilty men to go 
free than to convict one innocent person, 
others may ask how many additional crimes 
those 10 men will inflict on an already suf- 
fering public. What is undeniable is that our 
preoccupation with the rights of criminals 
has led to both justice delayed and justice 
denied. Innumberable delays and adjourn- 
ments have often resulted in either the dis- 
appearance or death of crucial witnesses. A 
strict application of the exclusionary rule 
has resulted in the inadmissability of evi- 
dence which could have been gathered by 
other sources. Lenient bail policies have re- 
turned to the streets those violent individ- 
uals who use them as stalking grounds in 
search of another victim. Lenient sentenc- 
ing decisions have allowed convicted mur- 
derers to walk out of the courthouse with 
nothing more than the imposition of proba- 
tion. Just this week, despite the pleas of the 
prosecutor, a 15-year-old received only 3 
years probation for the murder of a child, 
recently, a man convicted of manslaughter 
was given only 5 years probation because he 
was in the judge’s words, “A fruitful 
member of society,” and 6 months later this 
same man brutally assaulted, maimed, and 
almost killed another young man. As Justice 
Cardozo said in Snyder v. Massachusetts, 
“Justice, though due to the accused, is due 
to the accuser also. The concept of fairness 
must not be strained till it is narrowed to a 
filament, we are to keep the balance true.” 
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For those accountants who wish to view 
only the bottom line, the figures reveal that 
100,000 felony arrests were made in New 
York City last year. With a population of 
approximately 7 million people, that means 
that 1 out of every 70 citizens is the yearly 
victim of a felony. When you extrapolate 
those figures to the longevity tables, each 
person in this room would theoretically 
have one felony committed upon them 
during their lifetime. If those numbers are 
not disturbing enough, you should be aware 
that these numbers take into account only 
reported crimes and arrests actually made, 
countless rapes and robberies are not re- 
ported because the victims are too ashamed 
or do not wish to be bothered anymore with 
making endless trips to court. What is 
equally depressing is that only 5,000 indict- 
ments and approximately 1,000 convictions 
have resulted from the yearly criminal on- 
slaught. 

The second underpinning which we need 
to re-examine is the belief that all crime 
should be pursued and prosecuted with the 
same vigor. In order to make a dramatic 
impact on crime, we must set priorities and 
vigorously pursue those crimes which we 
view as most heinous. Each passing day re- 
counts in detail the time, attention and dol- 
lars spent to apprehend the perpetrators of 
nonviolent infractions of the law. While the 
enforcement of securities laws, the antitrust 
laws and the Foreign Corrupt Practices Act 
are important, they pale in insignificance 
besides the need to protect our citizenry 
from murder, rape and robbery. Under pre- 
vious administrations, the FBI took an 
active role in the apprehension of bank rob- 
bers and car thieves. Today, it is the avowed 
policy of that agency to focus on “white 
collar” crime. Some individuals, after view- 
ing the recent ABSCAM convictions, might 
even argue that the FBI is in the business of 
inducing crime. Our resources and our ef- 
forts should be focused on the elimination 
of violent crime. In a society where limited 
resources have been allocated to the fight- 
ing of crime, we cannot afford the luxury of 
spending vast sums of money on nonviolent 
crimes or infractions of the law. 

Finally, we need to re-examine the philos- 
ophies which have guided our theories of 
punishment. In the past, our correctional 
policies have been shaped in the belief that 
rehabilitation of the criminal is the most 
important goal. Educational programs, 
better facilities and the development of psy- 
chological and sociological counseling pro- 
grams have been designed with an eye 
toward turning the criminal into a useful 
member of society. Any review of the fig- 
ures concerning recidivist crime (that is, 
repeat offenders) shows that these policies 
are not working. While there may be a few 
criminals who can be reclaimed from the 
junkheap of humanity, the focus of our cor- 
rectional policies must be on deterrence 
and, even retribution. Why is it wrong to 
say that certain crimes are so heinous that 
society does not have the right to exact ret- 
ribution? Is the death penalty so inappro- 
priate when one considers the crimes that 
Richard Speck, John Gacy, Charles 
Manson, David Berkowitz and Sirhan 
Sirhan committed? I, for one, am appalled 
to see the killer of Robert F. Kennedy, a 
man who has changed the course of history, 
get ready to walk the streets after a mere 15 
years in jail. I am also appalled to see cer- 
tain criminals achieve celebrity status as the 
press and media vie for their attention. Why 
should any individual be allowed a public 
stage to recount, gory by gory detail, the 
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acts which resulted in their prosecution? 
Why must so many of our criminals be glori- 
fied and the victims vilified? A recent exam- 
ple being the late Allard Lowenstein whose 
memory has been defiled by a certain press 
columnist in order to glorify and justify the 
act of the perpetrator. Even the dead victim 
is not free of villification. 

If we are to achieve change in our crimi- 
nal justice system, it is clear that we must 
re-examine the attitudes upon which many 
of our policies have been founded. No 
amount of money can correct a system 
which places such emphasis on the rights of 
criminals rather than victims. Like Gresh- 
am's law, any new infusion of funds will 
throw good money down a system which 
neither prosecutes effectively nor punishes 
adequately. After guilt has been established, 
it is time to discard the traditional re- 
sponses offered by many that crime is a cir- 
cumstance which results from individuals 
being trapped in a cycle of poverty. Many, if 
not most, of us present here today are only 
one or two generations removed from for- 
eign soil. Many, like me, can remember 
eating a boiled potato or an onion sandwich 
for dinner during the depression. Yet, the 
result of our deprivations was education and 
hard work, not crime. It is time for our soci- 
ety to stop uttering mea culpas and to start 
placing the blame where it belongs—on the 
criminal. It is time for our lawmakers to 
stop proposing symbolic change and to start 
addressing the fundamental problems. In 
that regard, the reimposition of the death 
penalty for the murder of our protectors 
would be both a substantive and construc- 
tive first step. Finally, it is time for all of us, 
the leaders of the legal community to lend 
every effort in support of those who seek to 
reorient our priorities and reestablish our 
goals. Our Nation is the greatest Nation on 
the face of the Earth. Its history is marked 
by the fulfillment of principles which we 
hold dear. The first and foremost such prin- 
ciple is the right to life and to liberty. What 
is liberty if our storekeepers must close 
their doors before Sundown and our citizens 
must bolt themselves inside their apart- 
ments? What is liberty if a casual word or 
glance can anger some psychopath into set- 
ting a token booth ablaze or shoving some 
helpless victim under the wheels of an on- 
coming train? What is liberty when every 
article of clothing or property which we don 
must be scrutinized so that it will not make 
us an alluring target to some criminal? The 
ability to live life and to exercise our lib- 
erties must be viewed through the prism of 
our right to have freedom from fear. 


ALTERMAN TRANSPORT LINES, 
INC., FINDS ADVANTAGES IN 
TRUCKING DEREGULATION 


HON. WILLIAM LEHMAN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. Speaker, when 
Congress acted to deregulate the air- 
lines, it did so over the objections of 
numerous carriers. The airline indus- 
try learned to cope with the new eco- 
nomic environment, and many profit- 
ed by it. 

State and Federal legislation to 
deregulate the trucking industry has 
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been greeted with similar protests. 
Some firms, however, are now begin- 
ning to see how deregulation can work 
to their benefit. One such company is 
Alterman Transport Lines, Inc., locat- 
ed in Opa-Locka, Fla, Its owner, Mr. 
Sidney Alterman, has accepted the 
challenge of deregulation and has 
found success in meeting that chal- 
lenge. 

The following excerpt from a Miami 
Herald article describes Mr. Alter- 
man's efforts: 

[From the Miami Herald, Apr. 27, 19811 

(By Mimi Whitefield) 


When trucker Sidney Alterman made his 
first 50-hour haul from Pompano Beach to 
New York City more than 40 years ago, the 
trucking industry had been federally regu- 
lated for three years. 

Regulation was the system under which 
his fledgling trucking company, Alterman 
Transport Lines Inc., grew and flourished 
and it was no surprise that he was an ardent 
foe of deregulation. 

But Alterman—who built his hauling busi- 
ness from a single 1936 Chevrolet truck and 
a single driver, himself, to the state's third 
largest trucking company with a fleet of 
more than 1,200 vehicles—is a pragmatist. 

When Florida became the first state in 
the nation to deregulate its trucking indus- 
try July 1, the 69-year-old Alterman says he 
saw the handwriting on the wall. 

“The minute I knew it became law, I 
switched,” he now says. That's like asking 
me if I'm a Democrat or a Republican. 
There’s a Republican president, so I'm going 
to support him. That's the American way, 
isn’t it?” 

Although Alterman’s name is listed on a 
suit filed by 19 trucking companies and 
shippers who want Florida’s motor carrier 
laws reinstated, he says he thinks deregula- 
tion is here to stay and the suit has little 
chance of succeeding. 

However, he would like to see legislation 
that would give shippers more protection 
from unscrupulous truckers. 

Alterman’s revenues were down 20 per 
cent during the fourth quarter of 1980 and 
he blames the increased competition that 
deregulation unleased. 

He says business is still off about 20 per 
cent, but this year he is hoping for an 8-10 
per cent increase over 1980 revenues of $45 
million. 

In the long-run, he says, deregulation may 
help his business. 

“I'm going to accept the deregulation 
factor and utilize the advantages it may 
offer,“ says Alterman. “I think there's a 
new direction we'll develop.” 

He no longer is required to operate on a 
fixed schedule, has free rein to set his own 
prices and can turn down freight that isn't 
profitable. 

“We can pick and choose good and bad 
freight,” he says. “If a shipper is not using 
us as a regular customer, we'll think twice 
about going out of our way for him. We're 
thinking twice about making a profit in the 
business now.” 

Alterman Transport is seeking out the 
more lucrative business of large volume 
shippers and is giving them discounts. At 
the same time, the company has increased 
its charges for small shipments (under 300 
pounds) from $12.01 to $14.25-$16.25, de- 
pending on the distance the freight is car- 
ried. 

Alterman, whose interest in the trucking 
business was piqued by the trucks that 
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made pickups and deliveries at a produce 
market across the street from the Miami gas 
station he bought in 1935, has never been 
one to avoid taking chances. 

Hauling frozen citrus products, fruits, 
vegetables, meats, seafood and other food 
products comprises 60 per cent of his busi- 
ness today, but back when he started in 
1937 refrigerated trucks seemed anything 
but a sure bet. 

“But I still remembered the days of the 
depression and I still remembered the days 
of hunger and I thought there would always 
be some business in hauling food commod- 
ities,” he says. 

His current fleet of 600 refrigerated trucks 
began with a wooden semi-trailer with ice 
bunkers built in the front and rear. 

In the early days he would head north 
with limes, avocados and mangos, stop long 
enough for a “free razor blade and a shot of 
whiskey” in a small town in South Carolina 
and “keep on going.” 

Back-hauls were a problem until he began 
hauling northern vegetables down to Flor- 
ida during the summer months. 

Gradually, Alterman began adding routes. 
The company—which is headquartered at 
12805 NW 42nd Ave., Opa Locka—now has 
14 terminals nationwide and serves 1,800 
Florida communities and 48 states. It em- 
ploys 1,400 people.e 


CARL VINSON 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1981 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I join 
my colleagues in paying tribute to one 
of the legends of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Carl Vinson, who passed 
away recently at the age of 97. 

This soft-spoken Georgian was truly 
a legislative giant who laid the founda- 
tion of our modern military. The great 
strides that our Nation has made in 
the 20th century to become the 
strongest country on Earth were taken 
at the direction of Carl Vinson who 
served as chairman of the House Naval 
Affairs Committee from 1931 to 1947 
and then as chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee from 1949 
to 1952 and from 1955 until his retire- 
ment in 1964. No person ever served 
longer in the House of Representa- 
tives than Carl Vinson—50 years and 1 
month. 

When he entered Congress in 1914, 
World War I was just beginning, and 
he immediately took an interest in 
strengthening our defenses. In the 
decades following, he was one of the 
first to recognized the importance of 
air power in our overall military pre- 
paredness, and he was a leader in 
moving America’s Navy into the 
modern era. 

But perhaps Carl Vinson’s most im- 
portant contribution was simply his 
constant presence—an awesome pres- 
ence—as a statesman overseeing 
America’s military. He was a powerful 
reminder to the Pentagon that the 
military policy of the United States is 
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made by the Congress and the Presi- 
dent, not the generals. 

Carl Vinson's commitment to a 
strong defense was no greater than his 
love for this House and his devotion to 
its traditions. Uncle Carl, as he affec- 
tionately was known to his colleagues, 
knew how to move his bills through 
the Congress and many a young legis- 
lator learned the ways of the House by 
watching this knowledgeable and suc- 
cessful veteran. Lyndon Johnson, after 
leaving the Congress, told his friends 
that he was a graduate of “Vinson Col- 
lege.” This respect and admiration was 
echoed by countless others. 

Mr. Speaker, I was one who was 
privileged to serve in this House for 
many years with this great American 
and I am saddened by his death. 


EL SALVADOR: WHY NOT 
NEGOTIATE? 


HON. BOB EDGAR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


@ Mr. EDGAR. Mr. Speaker, in the 
continuing debate over the administra- 
tion’s proper policy toward El Salva- 
dor, we have heard all sides. The ma- 
jority of voices still seem to favor pro- 
viding military assistance to the belea- 
guered government. But a vocal and 
experienced minority continue to 
speak for another policy toward El 
Salvador, one that seeks peaceful 
reform rather than violent civil strife. 
Robert White, former Ambassador to 
El Salvador, provides an excellent cri- 
tique of our current policy in the fol- 
lowing op-ed piece from the Washing- 
ton Post on June 9. 

[From the Washington Post, June 9, 19811 

EL SALVADOR: WHY Not NEGOTIATE 
(By Robert E. White) 


The poverty of this administration's 
policy toward El Salvador becomes clearer 
every day. The government of El Salvador is 
going nowhere. The violence continues. The 
reforms have stopped. The economy is foun- 
dering. The extremes are gathering 
strength. Yet the only response from this 
administration has been to discourage diplo- 
matic initiatives from friendly governments, 
to spin tall tales about massive arms ship- 
ments from Nicaragua and to point the Sal- 
vadoran military toward search and destroy 
missions against campesino towns suspected 
of containing guerrillas. 

To a government pleading for economic 
assistance to carry out its reform programs, 
we have provided unneeded armaments. To 
a people crying out for an end to the vio- 
lence, we have furnished unwanted military 
advisers. To moderate civilian and military 
leaders trying desperately to contain the 
slaughter practiced by the security forces, 
we have given an abandonment of our 
human rights policy and a justification for 
government-sponsored terrorism. To friend- 
ly governments seeking to encourage a ne- 
gotiated solution, we have trumpeted unsup- 
portable charges of a “textbook case of indi- 
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rect armed agression by communist 
powers.” And to world leaders who believed 
that the United States had finally learned 
that counterrevolution is not an adequate 
response to a people determined to trans- 
form their country, we have responded with 
Cold War rhetoric. 

If U.S. policy toward El Salvador contin- 
ues to exclude a political solution to that 
country’s tragic civil war, the inexorable 
result will be to drive the moderate ele- 
ment—the Christian Democrats—from the 
government. This has long been the objec- 
tive of the economic elites that regard the 
commitment of the Christian Democrats to 
profound reform as far more dangerous 
than the threat posed by the guerrillas of 
the far left. 

The Reagan administration has thrown its 
weight behind a miliatry solution to the Sal- 
vadoran tragedy. This has forced the Chris- 
tian Democrats to equivocate regarding 
their long and strongly held position in 
favor of a negotiated solution to the con- 
flict, and threatens their ability to govern. 
Two public examples that bear witness to 
the Christian Democrats’ commitment to 
negotiation come to mind. 

In October 1980, the bishop of San Salva- 
dor, Arturo Rivera y Damas, speaking in the 
name of the entire episcopate, offered to 
mediate between the government and the 
Democratic Revolutionary Front (FDR). 
While the FDR turned its back on the bish- 
ops’ initiative, the government immediately 
accepted the mediation offer. A few weeks 
later, at a ceremony in the headquarters of 
the Organization of American States, For- 
eign Minister Fidel Chavez Mena stated un- 
equivocally the government’s willingness to 
“meet with all groups and sectors at the ne- 
gotiating table.” 

It is important to be clear on this essential 
point. The Christian Democrats want to 
enter into negotiations with the FDR. It is 
the Salvadoran military that opposes any 
accommodation with the left, preferring in- 
stead to kill them with the assistance of our 
arms and our military advisers. Unless the 
United States uses its influence in favor of 
negotiation, the Christian Democrats have 
no choice but to temporize. They are not 
powerful enough to move the military 
toward a political solution without the solid 
backing of the United States. The Christian 
Democrats’ only hope is that the nations of 
Western Europe and this hemisphere will 
persuade the United States to adopt a more 
responsible and humane course. 

It is not only the Reagan administration 
that treats the Christian Democrats as ex- 
pendable. Leaders of the FDR have persis- 
tently underestimated the importance of 
the Christian Democrats. FDR President 
Guillermo Ungo has spoken contemptuously 
of President Napoleón Duarte and other 
party leaders, describing them as nothing 
more than a facade for repression. This is 
both factually wrong and morally unfair. 
Men such as junta member José Antonio 
Morales Erhlich and Minister of Planning 
Atilio Vieytez, as well as Duarte and Chavez 
Mena are authentic democrats committed to 
a new deal for their country. More than the 
others, perhaps, Duarte may be tempted to 
use every device available to stay in office 
even after any real hope of transferring 
power from the military to the civilian insti- 
tutions of the country has disappeared. 

Ultimately, however, Duarte is a disci- 
plined Christian Democrat. Should the 
party decide to leave the government, he 
will comply. And there is solid evidence of a 
sentiment building within Christian Democ- 
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racy that the party can expect no support 
from the Reagan administration and would 
do well to leave the government in order to 
salvage what they can of its reputation. 
When Minister Atilio Vieytez said publicly 
that, while he did not dress in olive drab, he 
was as much a revolutionary as any guerril- 
la, he spoke for the great majority of the 
party. 

The government of El Salvador contains 
worthy people, both uniformed and civilian. 
It also contains some of the most brutally 
repressive military in the world. Although 
the FDR counts many committed democrats 
in its ranks, it also contains armed guerrillas 
led by Marxist-Leninists who are guilty of 
unacceptable violence. It may be that any 
negotiation would both drive hard-line mili- 
tary elements into opposition to the govern- 
ment and induce some Marxist-led guerrilla 
groups to break away from the FDR. Both 
results should be welcomed. The repressive 
elements of the military, which regularly 
torture and kill, constitute a fatal weight 
around the neck of the government. The 
FDR must also decide which route it 
favors—negotiations, guarantees and elec- 
tions, or a continuation of armed struggle. 
Each side must face the reality that it con- 
tains extremist elements which cannot be 
assimilated. 

In a recent message to his confreres, the 
director general of the Jesuits, Pedro 
Arrupe, said, “Even when Christians recog- 
nize the legitimacy of certain struggles and 
do not exclude revolution in situations of 
extreme tryanny that have no other solu- 
tion, they cannot accept that the privileged 
method for ending struggle is struggle itself. 
They will rather seek to promote other 
methods of social transformation calling for 
persuasion, witness, reconciliation.” 

Profound words. World leaders who pro- 
fess Western values should indeed prefer 
negotiation over violence. It is therefore dis- 
couraging that the Reagan administration 
has set it face against a political solution for 
El Salvador. If it continues to follow this 
course it will alienate not only the Western 
community of nations but also the crucial 
civilian component of the government of El 
Salvador. For the Christian Democrats are 
not only tough, pragmatic politicians, they 
are also idealists who have more in common 
with much of the FDR leadership than they 
do with those whom professor Thomas J. 
Farer eloquently and correctly condemned 
as “an alliance of corrupted soldiers, indus- 
trialists and landowners (who) would rather 
fight to the last worker, peasant, politician 
and priest than accept reform.“ 


REUNITING A SOVIET MOTHER 
WITH HER AMERICAN DAUGH- 
TER 


HON. DOUG WALGREN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


% Mr. WALGREN. Mr. Speaker, as 
you may know, Mrs. Pouy, a well- 
known actress in the Soviet Union and 
the daughter of a retired U.S. Navy 
admiral, left Moscow in 1975 to be re- 
united with her father in the United 
States for the first time. While in the 
United States she fell in love, married 
and stayed here and became an Ameri- 
can citizen in 1980. 
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Since her arrival in the United 
States, Mrs. Pouy has been a rather 
well-known and outspoken critic of the 
Soviet Union. Her mother, Zoya Fyo- 
dorova, still lives in the Soviet Union 
and was permitted to visit the United 
States in 1976 when Victoria gave 
birth to a child. Soviet officials per- 
mitted Mrs. Fyodorova to visit her 
daughter in the United States each 
year since 1976 until January of this 
year when the Soviet Union perma- 
nently denied her request for an exit 
visa. It is my understanding that this 
denial is based solely on the Soviet's 
irritation at Mrs. Pouy’s criticism of 
their policies. 

Last week, Zoya Fydorova again ap- 
plied for a Soviet exit visa and it is my 
hope, and I am sure the hope of every 
Member of this body, that the Soviet 
Government will look favorably upon 
this request enabling mother and 
daughter to be united once again, at 
long last. 


SUMMARY OF GLOBAL 2000 
REPORT ISSUED BY ZERO POP- 
ULATION GROWTH 


HON. ANTHONY C. BEILENSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


@ Mr. BEILENSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Global 2000 Report was one of the 
major accomplishments of President 
Carter’s administration. The report 
examines the interrelationships 
among population, resources, and the 
environment, projecting what condi- 
tions might be like in the year 2000 if 
we fail to slow population growth and 
to conserve resources and the environ- 
ment. 

The report, which was the first at- 
tempt by the Federal Government to 
systematically examine these relation- 
ships across agency boundaries, has 
generated a great deal of useful discus- 
sion. One organization which has con- 
tributed to the examination of these 
issues is Zero Population Growth 
(ZPG), which helped found the Global 
Tomorrow Coalition, a group of orga- 
nizations concerned with the issues 
raised in the report. Now ZPG has re- 
leased a useful brochure describing 
the report. Because of the importance 
of these issues, I commend the ZPG 
brochure to my colleagues. 

CREATING THE COMING CENTURY 

Continuing growth of the world’s popula- 
tion, depletion of its natural resources, and 
deterioration of its environment increasing- 
ly threaten the prosperity and security of 
the United States and its citizens. 

This is a major implication of the Global 
2000 Report, completed in 1980 by the 
Council on Environmental Quality and the 
Department of State with the help of 11 
other government agencies. The report pre- 
sents projections of what could happen if 
steps are not taken to curb populatior 
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growth, conserve natural resources and safe- 
guard the environment. 

It shows how growing numbers of people 
exhaust resources and strain environments, 
steadily undermining and ultimately endan- 
gering the fragile systems upon which life 
depends. 

GROWING POPULATIONS 


Today, the world’s population numbers 4.5 
billion. The Global 2000 Report projects it 
will swell to 6.3 billion by the turn of the 
century. Just the increase in global numbers 
during the next 20 years will equal the total 
world population in 1930. By 2000, popula- 
tion will be growing by 100 million a year— 
40 percent faster than in 1975. 

Ninety percent of this growth will occur in 
Less Developed Countries (LDCs), where 
eight of every 10 people on earth will live by 
the year 2000. Most of these people will be 
young. So many young people are bound to 
create even more population growth, crowd- 
ed job markets, and pressure for migration. 

And many more of these people will live in 
bloated, congested cities. Mexico City is ex- 
pected to reach 30 million, while Bombay, 
Calcutta, and Seoul each will approach 20 
million. By the turn of the century, cities of 
10 million will be commonplace in LDCs. 
America’s largest city—New York—had nine 
million in 1980. 

More people will be added to America's 
population than to that of any other indus- 
trial country. The U.S. population will rise 
from 228 million in 1981 to 260 million by 
2000. 

DWINDLING RESOURCES 

The Global 2000 Report confirms that the 
world’s population is consuming its limited 
resources at a dangerously rapid rate. 

In 1970, 2.7 acres of land produced enough 
food for 2.5 people. By 2000, those same 2.7 
acres will have to feed four people. But, just 
as the need for food is increasing, topsoil 
erosion, nutrient loss, water shortages, and 
land development—all on the rise—are ex- 
hausting the land and reducing its output. 

Forests are being felled rapidly, especially 
in LDCs, where 40 percent of the ground 
cover and tree reserves will be lost, chiefly 
to fuelwood, by 2000. By 2020, virtually all 
forests in LDCs within reach will have been 
harvested. The loss of forests hastens the 
erosion of soils and loss of water, contribut- 
ing to the spread of deserts. Each year, an 
area the size of Maine turns to desert; by 
2000, the deserts’ share of the earth's sur- 
face will have grown by 20 percent. 

Fisheries, fouled by water pollution and 
exhausted by excessive catches, are expect- 
ed to yield little more by 2000 than they do 
today. Right now, the world’s catch meets 
27 percent of the protein required by the 
world’s 4.5 billion people; in 2000, that same 
catch must be spread among 6.3 billion 


people. 

The world’s population is expected to use 
between two and three times more water 
during the next 20 years. Population growth 
alone, apart from agricultural and industrial 
development, will double the demand for 
water in half the countries of the world. 

Throughout the world, demand for energy 
is expected to rise by 60 percent. Production 
of conventional sources of energy, especially 
oil, is expected to peak or fall, as well as 
become more and more costly. As the har- 
vesting of forests accelerates, fuelwood, the 
major source of household energy in LDCs, 
will become increasingly scarce; a shortfall 
of 25 percent is expected before 2000. 

Growing demand for dwindling resources 
will increase prices and decrease living 
standards. 
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DECAYING ENVIRONMENT 


As more and more people compete for 
fewer and fewer resources, stresses and 
strains on the earth’s natural environment 
mount. 

Land: Accelerating loss of farmland and 
ruin of soils severely threaten the future of 
agriculture in much of the world. Overgraz- 
ing, excessive planting, and use of shrubs 
and trees for fuel are bringing desert-like 
conditions to many dry regions in LDCs, Be- 
cause the demand for food, timber and 
living space is expected to increase, pros- 
pects for slowing the loss and ruin of the 
land are bleak. 

Water: Widespread and heavy use of 
chemical pesticides and fertilizers, together 
with urban growth and industrial expan- 
sion, are accelerating water pollution 
around the world. Disease, flooding and ero- 
sion will become common in river systems 
and coastal waters, as more and more rivers 
are dammed to generate electricity. 

Air: Air quality, already a serious problem 
in many of the world's cities, is expected to 
deteriorate still further as larger cities burn 
more coal. Air pollution will become an even 
greater problem in LDCs where cities and 
industries will grow most rapidly. 

Greater and greater air pollution may se- 
riously affect the earth’s atmosphere, bring- 
ing about a warmer climate which could 
hinder food production and raise sea levels. 

GLOBAL FUTURE AND THE NATIONAL INTEREST 

Rich and Poor 

Growing. populations, dwindling resources 
and decaying environments are bound to 
cause economic disorder, civil strife and po- 
litical upheaval in many LDCs. As the weak 
economies, frail social structured, and un- 
stable political institutions in these coun- 
tries give way under pressure, the tremors 
will be felt around the world, 

Differences in wealth between industrial 
countries and LDCs, already wide, are ex- 
pected to widen even further. At present, 25 
percent of the world’s population lives in in- 
dustrial countries with 80 percent of the 
worlds wealth. The remaining 75 percent 
lives in LDCs with only 20 percent of the 
wealth. Although Americans comprise only 
five percent of the world’s population, they 
use 10 times the world average of energy, 
six times the steel and four times the grain. 
One of every nine barrels of oil produced in 
the world goes into the gas tanks of Ameri- 
can cars. 

Although the Gross National Products 
(GNPs) of LDCs are projected to grow 
faster than those of the industrial countries 
during the next two decades, so will their 
populations, providing little or no gains for 
their people. Per capita GNP in 2000 is pro- 
jected to average about $8,500 (in 1975 dol- 
lars) in developed countries and less than 
$600 in LDCs. 

NATIONAL PERSPECTIVE 

The United States cannot escape the re- 
percussions of greater tension and turmoil 
elsewhere in the world. 

More than ever before, America relies on 
foreign sources for commodities essential to 
its prosperity and security. And not just oil. 
By 1985, the United States will import over 
half its supplies of basic raw materials, 
many of them—particularly minerals like 
cobalt, bauxite, chrome and tin—with stra- 
tegic uses and without viable substitutes. 
And a significant share of these resources 
comes from those very countries most liable 
to unrest. The ongoing energy crisis indi- 
cates how gravely day-to-day life across the 
country can be affected by events in 
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faraway places. Falling output, climbing 
prices, and rising unemployment follow 
from the uncertain availability and increas- 
ing cost of essential resources. 

America’s security is threatened more and 
more by problems aggravated by population 
growth and resource scarcity. These prob- 
lems, by their very scope and nature, cannot 
be resolved by military power alone. Lasting 
solutions also require a wide range of poli- 
cies and strategies to meet these global chal- 
lenges. 

POPULATION POLICY: A FIRST STEP 

Imaginative, sensitive, skillful and gener- 
ous policies, launched quickly and pursued 
with patience, courage and purpose, are re- 
quired to meet the challenges of the Global 
2000 Report. 

The first step must be to break the vicious 
spiral of rising population, dwindling re- 
sources and decaying environment by plan- 
ning for an end to population growth—both 
at home and abroad. 

The United States, with its power and 
prestige, must show leadership if the warn- 
ings of the Global 2000 Report are to be 
heeded by nations around the world. The 
U.S. can begin by adopting a national popu- 
lation policy aimed at eventually halting 
the growth and effectively managing 
changes in the American population. At the 
same time, the U.S. must help to ease popu- 
lation pressures in other countries. Only 
Austria and Italy provide a smaller share of 
their GNP for foreign aid than the U.S. 

The Global 2000 Report challenges us to 
prepare now for the coming century. The 
sooner we begin, the greater our chances of 
success. 


ISRAELI STRIKE AGAINST IRAQ 
HON. RAYMOND J. McGRATH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


@ Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, the 
reaction to Israel's attack on the Iraqi 
nuclear reactor was one of official con- 
demnation by most nations. This is 
certainly nothing new and, as usual, it 
is excessive. Further, it entirely misses 
the real issue. 

It is necessary in this case to look at 
the mission from Israel’s point of view. 
Iraq is an avowed enemy of the state 
and of Israel, and there is no doubt as 
to the purpose behind Iraq’s develop- 
ment of an independent nuclear capa- 
bility. All one has to do is read state- 
ments from Iraqi officials to see that 
Iraq is intent upon destroying Israel. 
On October 4, 1980, after the unsuc- 
cessful Iranian attempt to destroy the 
same facility, the Iraqi newspaper Al 
Tawrah stated: 

The Iranian people should not fear the 
Iraqi nuclear reactor which is not intended 
to be used against Iran but against the Zion- 
ist enemy. 

Iran and Iraq are in a state of war, 
because Iraq has never seen fit to sign 
the Middle East cease-fire. Since 1948, 
Iraq has refused to recognize Israel, 
and has been a major supplier of the 
terrorist organizations which have at- 
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tacked Israel. In view of the fact that 
the Iraqi reactor was scheduled to go 
“hot” as early as next month, and that 
Iraq was likely to have a nuclear weap- 
ons capability by the end of the year, 
the Israeli attack was hardly surpris- 
ing. Since a nuclear weapons capabili- 
ty for Iraq posed a legitimate, immedi- 
ate threat to Israel’s security, I am 
hard pressed to condemn the attack. 

To me, the real issue is the role of 
France and Italy in providing Iraq 
with a nuclear capability. In exchange 
for oil, those two nations have helped 
to promote instability in an already 
volatile region of the world. The goal 
of the United States and its European 
allies should be nuclear nonprolifera- 
tion, not the spread of nuclear weap- 
ons to all nations that can afford to 
pay for them. I hope the Reagan ad- 
ministration will use this latest epi- 
sode to press for greater international 
cooperation to stop the spread of nu- 
clear weapons.@ 


REV. WILLIAM JAMES 
HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, Rev. 
William James, pastor of the Metro- 
politan Community Methodist 
Church, has served the community of 
Harlem for 40 years. In honor of his 
dedicated and able leadership, mem- 
bers of the community gathered at a 


testimonial recently to show our ap- 
preciation for his years of service. I 
would like to share with my colleagues 
the remarks that I delivered at this oc- 
casion. 


REMARKS BEFORE TESTIMONIAL HONORING 
Rev. WILLIAM JAMES 


I am glad to have this opportunity to be 
present at this testimonial dinner in honor 
of a great New Yorker and dear friend Rev- 
erend William James. For over 40 years, 
Reverend James has been an activist in the 
community, as pastor of the Metropolitan 
Community Methodist Church. During this 
time, he has demonstrated his compassion 
and support for all those around him. Al- 
though he is pastor of a church and works 
very diligently there, his work isn’t confined 
to the environs of the church. 

Bill James is Chairman of the Harlem 
Urban Development Corporation Board of 
Directors. We are all very proud of his work 
in that capacity because this is the vehicle 
we have for bringing needed housing and 
other community development projects to 
the district. I sit with Reverend James on 
the Board and have had the opportunity to 
watch as he uses his engaging personality 
and ability to forge compromises. I and 
other Board members marvel at his unique 
trait of being able to bring various factions 
in our community together so that the very 
impressive revitalization programs of HUDC 
can move forward. When Bill James comes 
to you and solicits your support, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to turn him down. 

In these very difficult economic times, it is 
imperative that all community leaders rec- 
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ognize the need for their heightened activi- 
ty on behalf of our aged, sick and poor citi- 
zens. The thrust of this Administration is to 
reduce the levels of Federal spending. Pro- 
grams which were designed to service those 
in need are being drastically reduced, if not 
totally eliminated. States are being given re- 
sponsibility for deciding as to how the Fed- 
eral dollars coming into their states should 
be spent. This new direction on the part of 
the Reagan Administration portends ad- 
versely for those programs that Reverend 
James and I have worked on jointly. 

The Federal government became involved 
in the social welfare area not out of choice 
but out of design. It was clear that the State 
governments weren’t enacting legislation to 
deal adequately with the basic minimum vis- 
a-vis the less fortunate within our society. 
Who can forget the factory sweat-shop, the 
terrible working conditions at sub-human 
wages or the not too long ago scene of 
Blacks riding on the back of mass transpor- 
tation vehicles? Without the Federal gov- 
ernment intervention we would see more 
vestiges of our blighted past than we do 
today. The question is why then should we 
subscribe to this policy that would reverse 
the progress that we have fought so hard to 
achieve. 

Reverend James understands quite vividly 
the need to keep up the struggle. He has 
been in the trenches and has fought the 
battles that have helped to produce the vic- 
tories on behalf of the cause of racial and 
economic justice. He knows that in these 
changing times it isn’t enough for a clergy- 
man to remain isolated in his church or rec- 
tory, oblivious to the world outside. We are 
all our brother’s keepers and if our society 
is to survive as we know it, then more indi- 
viduals, be they clergymen or just laymen, 
must follow his lead. The battles will be dif- 
ficult but they require the efforts of all. 

I have been proud to be associated with 
Reverend James. The community has bene- 
fitted greatly from his leadership and I 
know that although today has been selected 
for his testimonial, that long after this day 
passes, the legacy of Reverend William 
James will indeed live on. Congratulations 
to my dear friend and fine human being.e 


THE NEED FOR PRODUCTIVITY— 
NATIONAL PRODUCTIVITY IM- 
PROVEMENT WEEK 


HON. ELLIOTT H. LEVITAS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


@ Mr. LEVITAS. Mr. Speaker, all of 
us are concerned about the inflation 
that is eating away at our wages and 
salaries, our lifestyles, our savings, our 
entire economy. And, we all have ideas 
about how to go about combating this 
pernicious problem. 

However, there is a weapon in our 
economic arsenal that has been too 
long overlooked, and it is a weapon 
that most of us can agree on. What is 
more, it is a weapon which individual 
citizens, business enterprises and gov- 
ernments—local, State, and Federal— 
can pick up and use. This unheralded 
weapon is productivity improvement. 

Productivity is a comparison—com- 
paring the values of what is produced 
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with what is needed to produce it. In 
other words, productivity is input com- 
pared with output. Productivity en- 
compasses the contributions of all re- 
sources of production: Technology, 
capital, energy, and the human effort 
and skills needed to manage them. A 
nation or an industry advances by 
using less of these resources to turn 
out more products and services. 

This has been true throughout 
American history; our ability to pro- 
duce more in less time and with fewer 
resources has helped raise our stand- 
ard of living. 

This natural yielding of more bene- 
fits from improved use of resources 
works well when allowed to function. 
The problem comes when increases in 
productive output or quality fail to 
cover increases in the cost of labor or 
other resources used. This creates in- 
flationary prices because when pro- 
ductivity falters while a producer's 
costs go up, there is often no other 
choice—the producer must charge 
more for its goods or services in order 
to stay in business. 

Thus at least one major remedy for 
inflationary ills is to increase Ameri- 
can productivity, which for the past 
entire decade has lagged sadly behind 
increases of other industrial nations. 

Since World War II, America has 
watched other countries close the gap 
on its productivity leadership. In 1950, 
for instance, one U.S. worker produced 
as much as seven workers in Japan 
and as much as three in Germany. By 
1977, it took fewer than 3 Japanese or 
1.3 Germans to match 1 American. 
And by early in 1979 the productivity 
path of America not only sputtered, 
but showed a downward turn. 

There are several things we can do 
to improve productivity over the long 
run—tax incentives and fewer govern- 
mental restrictions to encourage more 
research, development, and capital in- 
vestment and better training of work- 
ers to give some examples—but there 
is one thing that we can do to get the 
ball rolling and that is to stress the re- 
lationship of productivity to inflation 
by bringing it to the attention of the 
American people. 

The American Institute of Industrial 
Engineers is again sponsoring the Na- 
tional Productivity Improvement 
Week,” to focus more attention on this 
vital subject. AIIE chapters all over 
the Nation are participating in this 
event. The theme is Raise Productiv- 
ity, Check Inflation,” and posters ex- 
tolling this fact will be on bulletin 
boards throughout hundreds of com- 
munities. They will also be contacting 
the media—newspapers, radio, televi- 
sion, and others—to help explain the 
importance of productivity improve- 
ment and help turn this around for 
America. 

Today I am introducing a House 
Joint Resolution to proclaim October 
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5 to 11 as “National Productivity Im- 
provement Week“ and I invite each of 
you to join me in this effort. 

The Joint Economic Committee in a 
report on productivity and inflation 
said: 

A rising rate of productivity growth can 
reduce inflation over time and will generate 
greater incentives to capital formation and 
productivity growth. 


The time has come to end the long neglect 
of lagging productivity growth in the analy- 
sis of economic events—not only in the anal- 
ysis of real growth over the longer run, but 
the dynamic process of accelerating infla- 
tion. 

I urge each of you to join in this 
ef fort. 


THE SECRETS OF SCIENCE 
BEGIN WITH SURPRISES 


HON. BERKLEY BEDELL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


@ Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Speaker, on April 
18, 1981, Dr. Lewis Thomas addressed 
the Clearinghouse on the Future 
during one of our “Dialogs on Ameri- 
cas Future.” Dr. Thomas is the 
author of the National Book Award 
winner, “The Lives of a Cell,” and 
Medusa and the snail“ both collec- 
tions of essays about biology and the 
human condition. Dr. Thomas is also 
the chancellor of the Memorial Sloan- 
Kettering Cancer Center in New York 
City. 

Mr. Speaker, Dr. Thomas urged us 
to explore the future of science and of 
basic research, and I recommend his 
remarks to my colleagues. 

A DIALOG on AMERICA’S FUTURE WITH Dr. 

LEWIS THOMAS 

I am grateful for this opportunity to talk 
to Members of Congress. 

I'd like to talk about two or three things 
that are connected to each other—the state 
of basic science in this country at this time, 
and the prospect for fundamental research 
as I see them over the rest of the century. 

Several weeks ago I was here for a meet- 
ing of the National Academy of Sciences. 
The Great Hall of the Academy was occu- 
pied by exhibits of scientific accomplish- 
ments carried out by high school students 
from various parts of the country. I spent a 
fair amount of time going from one booth to 
another and I came away vastly encouraged. 
There was evidence all around of real scien- 
tific talent—the presence of genuine investi- 
gators in the population aged 16-18 years 
old. The problems they dealt with ranged 
from particle physics to quantum mechan- 
ics—mathematics, biology, ecology, medical 
science. 

Since then I’ve had a deepening anxiety 
about what’s going to happen to people of 
that caliber. Biological science is moving 
more rapidly and has gained the capacity to 
probe more profoundly into processes of 
living than ever before in history. Things 
that are happening now that were unimag- 
inable five years ago. 
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Iam no longer able to imagine any human 
disease among the major health problems in 
our kind of society that represents an im- 
penetrable problem. This is a great change, 
and has occurred just within the past 
decade. There are ways into problems like 
schizophrenia, senile dementia, rhumatoid 
arthritis, diabetes, most of the afflictions 
that make aging the most humiliating and 
incapacitating disease-like condition that it 
now is for so many people. 

Within the basic science community, 
there is a general air of well-founded and 
genuine optimism. At the same time, there 
are several pieces of reality confronting all 
of us that seem at odds with the possibili- 
ties. There is some slippage in basic science. 
It is partly due to the shortfall in funding, 
but only partly. It is partly due also to the 
sheer size of scientific enterprise in this 
country which began to be created in the 
1950's, principally through the National In- 
stitutes of Health (NIH), but also through 
the Department of Defense (DOD), and the 
Energy Commission and the National Sci- 
ence Foundation (NSF). That growth has 
now leveled off because you can't grow by 
18-20 percent a year. But it’s leveled off 
enough so there are now cuts in funding be- 
cause of inflation. One damaging result of 
this is the impact on the brightest young in- 
vestigators. 

The competition for research grants has 
become so intense and the anxieties in the 
younger group so deep that one outcome is 
a tendency on their part to do safe and 
sound research, instead of research that in- 
volves real risks. 

Partly the difficulty is the bureaucracy 
and the rules for accountability. Some of 
the young investigators tell me they spend 
20-30 percent of their time filling out grant 
applications and the paperwork accompany- 
ing grants. 

SCIENCE RESEARCH BECOMING RISKLESS 


I'm worried because I think we're begin- 
ning to drift as a country into fundamental 
research which is unlike us as a people. 
We're not gambling the way we should, not 
allowing risks in our research enterprise. 
We don’t even have a capacity for the devel- 
opment of our high technology instrumen- 
tation for basic research. We are dependent 
on Germany or France or Japan if we want 
something complicated. We are lagging 
behind in basic research at the same time 
these other countries are investing more of 
their GNP in fundamental science. 

One of the unnatural phenomena in this 
country is the schism between the universi- 
ties and industry in the world of science. In 
the last half decade, something has hap- 
pened to industrial science, especially in the 
pharmaceutical industry, but also in hard 
science industries as well. They have at- 
tracted into leadership positions some of 
the very best professionals from the univer- 
sities. The climate is very different. There 
used to be a lot of hostility between the uni- 
versity scientific community and industrial 
science, with both groups looking down 
their noses at each other as though there 
were castes of scientists. This has changed. 
it would be a good time for the country to 
encourage partnerships and close linkages 
between parts of the industrial world and 
the university world. There are a lot of 
myths about this: one is that the require- 
ment for secrecy and confidentiality is so 
important in industry that academic scien- 
tists can’t play at that game. This is not 
what I’m told at all. I’m not taking about in- 
dustry investing in university science for 
products. I’m talking about an investment 
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on their part for information, which has to 
be developed if they are to have products 
that are competitive with those in Europe 
and Japan ten years from now. Unless some- 
thing is done to stabilize part of the univer- 
sity science effort, the corporate world is 
going to run out of new information, and 
therefore new products before the end of 
this century. 

The industrial science labs have got a 
technology that we do not have in the uni- 
versity, and we should not attempt to scale 
up as they scale up. For their part, they 
should not invest in acquiring a basic sci- 
ence capacity of their own. I see no reason 
why we couldn’t form partnerships with 
joint academic appointments, with the ex- 
change of graduate students and fellows be- 
tween the two parts of the enterprise where 
the only quid pro quo for the industry 
would be access to information as it turns 
up. If such arrangements had existed in the 
labs that emerged with recombinant DNA 
technology, the industrial labs could have 
taken the research back to their own labs 
and developed the products themselves. 


SCIENCE EDUCATION IS A SCANDAL 


Education in science in primary and sec- 
ondary schools in this country is nothing 
short of a scandal, It is a very real problem. 
Math, physics, chemistry, biology are 
taught for shorter lengths of time than ever 
before in private schools as well as public. 
As long as the job market is as tight as it is 
for Ph. D's and persons with higher degrees, 
we should recruit them for high schools and 
elementary schools and try to make that 
into a profession with the dignity and pres- 
tige it deserves. 

On the matter of accountability, there is a 
misunderstanding in the public mind and, to 
some extent, in Washington about what 
basic science really is and how it works. It is 
an unpredictable enterprise. The investiga- 
tor trying to study a phenomenon tends to 
make up a story for himself and then tests 
the validity of the story by setting up ex- 
periments. He does so in an atmosphere of 
almost complete uncertainty. The only cer- 
tainty is that he may be wrong. There is a 
high degree of fallibility; therefore, commit- 
tees cannot sit at the center of things and 
decide which kind of basic science should be 
encouraged in order to get which kind of 
technology. It doesn’t work that way. The 
way it works is by surprise. The way you tell 
if things are going well is to walk through 
the corridors of your institution, and if you 
hear a burst of laughter as you pass a lab 
and a voice saying, “That’s impossible,” and 
more laughter, then you know that some- 
thing very good is about to happen. You 
direct your attention and budget there. 
Most of the really good things that happen 
in the field I know about start out being 
very funny and very entertaining. 

In closing, I've been involved with the 
Office of Technology Assessment (OTA) 
and I'm proud of that involvement. I think 
that group is doing an extremely good job. I 
wish there were an “S” in OTA’s title. I'd 
like to see some effort to assess basic science 
as it moves along, so there’s more awareness 
in government of the really exciting areas in 
fundamental science and where they might 
lead. It’s very well to worry about the 
impact of technology, but in order to get 
that technology, the basic science must be 
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done first. Maybe we can talk more about 
this together. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Question, It seems to us lay people that 
the scientific revolution is picking up steam 
and moving more quickly and reshaping our 
society. This is especially true in the biologi- 
cal sciences in the last five years. Will this 
continue and are we on the edge of an era of 
possibilities in the biological science compa- 
rable to that experienced in physics in the 
last few decades? 

Answer. Yes, but I am a congenital opti- 
mist, and can see nothing but gain for the 
society in what lies ahead. It is unpredict- 
able. I look for a time when the major dis- 
eases—diabetes, coronary, stroke, schizo- 
phrenia, senile dementia—can be prevented. 
I think something will certainly happen in 
the field of senile dementia in the next 20 
years if we can work on it. It’s a hard prob- 
lem to get young people to work on because 
it’s so chancey. There's no assurance of re- 
newal of a grant if a young investigator gets 
onto something as hard as that. 

A question is raised by this—What are we 
going to die of and what happens with more 
older people in the population? That we 
won't die is a fiction. The life span of 
human beings will not and cannot be much 
changed. It simply means that we will not 
be totally incapacitated for the last decade 
of life. I wouldn't want to meddle with when 
we die. Things like cloning I think are large- 
ly science fiction—in the sense that no re- 
spectable intelligent scientist would waste 
time on that kind of a problem in a human 
being. We might want to clone mice, but not 
Henry Kissinger, because it simply would 
not work. To make it work, you’d have to 
clone the parents, the siblings, the environ- 
ment, and since each of these is associated 
with others, you'd have to clone them. 


You’d have to clone the whole earth and all 
its population, and we don’t have enough 


money for that. I don’t see anything hazard- 
ous as we learn more biology and biomedical 
science. 

Question. Apparently you're not con- 
cerned that the profit motive could cause 
industry to move research into a detrimen- 
tal direction. 

Answer. The profit motive on industry’s 
part is what everybody knows it to be. What 
I'm hoping for is enough insight and imagi- 
nation in industry to think 10-15 years 
ahead and to be able to invest in pure infor- 
mation, not products. I think they have a 
role to play. They will profit from it sooner 
or later. With some changes in tax laws, it 
could be made more enticing for them. I do 
not envision a connection where secrecy 
would be imposed on the scientists. I think 
there is great value in information for its 
own sake, and there is great advantage at 
getting a first look. 

ROLE OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN RESEARCH 


Question. Where should basic research be, 
given the high cost and necessity for aca- 
demic freedom? And what role should the 
federal government play? 

Answer. In the best of all worlds, the fed- 
eral government should carry the basic re- 
sponsibility, because it is in the national in- 
terest of our society. We are good at re- 
search and imaginative, and could do a lot 
more. I don’t really care which agency sup- 
ports it. I don’t think there is a problem of 
overlooking the eventual applications of 
basic scientific information in this country. 
There is some risk of overapplication, pre- 
mature application. But every basic scientist 
I know lies awake at night hoping what he 
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is doing will be useful. The risk now is that 
the Wall Street Journal has discovered biol- 
ogy, and you can make money from recom- 
binant DNA technology. I am fearful this 
will divert some very brainy, imaginative 
and productive people out of university labs 
and into those of industy. This could be 
very damaging to science, I'm delighted that 
Harvard backed away from involvement in 
that kind of venture. 

Question. Is there a need for a sort of 
clearinghouse to coordinate science research 
efforts all over the country? 


SCIENCE NEEDS BETTER PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Answer. It would be a good idea. The sci- 
entific community has been very poor at 
telling the general public what they're up 
to. The public has been badly served until 
now. Scientists have a responsibility to ex- 
plain what they’re doing and why it is 
useful and exciting. Because they haven't, 
there are misapprehensions. For a nation as 
wealthy as this one, even in our economic 
trouble, the amount of money needed for 
supporting and stabilizing basic research is 
a relatively trivial sum. It ought to be some- 
thing between one and five percent of the 
GNP. That's not a lot of money. It has an 
absolutely certain payoff. The only technol- 
ogies that we do have which we value, both 
in hard science and medical science, have 
come from fundamental research done for 
motives or reasons that had nothing at all 
to do with the final technology. If we don’t 
do something about it, the Europeans and 
the Japanese will be running rings around 


us, 

Question. Can we understand the mystery 
of life and, if not, how can we understand 
death? 

Answer. One great discovery of this cen- 
tury is that of the depth of human igno- 
rance. We have none of the confidence as a 
society that we had a century ago that we 
understand any of the important aspects of 
living and being. In the 18th century, we 
knew everything about everything. Now 
we've discovered ignorance and it makes for 
an uneasy society, skeptical, occasionally de- 
spairing. We can’t go back, and once we ac- 
knowledge the profundity of our ignorance, 
we can begin learning. Whether the learn- 
ing turns out to have salable products and 
use technologies, doesn’t matter over the 
long haul. We are creating a basis for 
wisdom, based on comprehension. There are 
some mysteries that are totally impenetra- 
ble, but we will keep after them century by 
century. 

Question. What is happening to good sci- 
ence teachers? Don’t most scientists go to 
labs instead of into teaching? 

Answer. The academic community is an- 
guishing over this problem now more than 
ever before. We built the wrong kind of 
merit system; it’s impossible to advance 
through the ranks toward tenure in a uni- 
versity or medical school on merit, other 
than that based on research or productivity. 
We do not acknowledge teaching as we 
should. One reason we're into this trouble is 
that we bought into federal support long 
ago, especially in medical schools. 

I came up in the Rockefeller Institute 
under Thomas Rivers. He believed anybody 
who came to do research should be (1) un- 
married and (2) willing to starve in a garret. 
When we were commissioned and given 
Naval uniforms and salaries, Rivers thought 
it would be the ruination of the Institute. 
Now we've gone the other direction and it 
needs correcting. 

Question. You seem unconcerned about 
the risks of scientific discovery in the 
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future. How can Congress be sure that sci- 
entists are being responsible, and what is 
the role of a public body in thinking about 
science? 

Answer. It’s important to distinguish be- 
tween science and technology in this re- 
spect. I would resist to the end the notion 
that there are some things human beings 
ought not to know. I have no misgivings 
about turning decisions about technology 
over to any public body with the compe- 
tence to make decisions about its use. These 
are separate things. The science comes first. 

Question. Could the information transfer 
that goes on within and between cells be re- 
sponsible for a multitude of diseases? What 
is that information transfer? 

Answer. Most important is a set of labels 
on the surface of the cell, which can be rec- 
ognized by immunologic techniques, by the 
development of antibodies. We now can rec- 
ognize any change on the surface of the cell 
and can track in embriologic development 
changes that seem to be associated with the 
differentiation and orientation of new tis- 
sues. The information that is exchanged, 
cell to cell, is either by contact or the ex- 
change of molecules. 

There are some very funny things about 
cells. You can take a mosquito cell, and by 
playing a trick, you can fuse it with a mouse 
cell and the two nuclei fuse. Now you have a 
hybrid cell, the most unnatural thing I've 
heard of in nature. It begins dividing and 
replicating the full genome of both parties. 
This is one of the most useful discoveries in 
genetics that has ever turned up. As the 
hybrid cell divides, it makes mistakes and 
will spit out chromosones and these can be 
identified for what they are. As chromo- 
sones are lost, enzymes (measurable) are 
lost and we have been able to map the 
human genome so we know what chromo- 
sones certain enzymes are located on, and 
what they do for the welfare of the cell. A 
lovely technique. 

Question. Regarding the lack of risk 
taking, what could Congress do to encour- 
age the risk of failure? 


LONGER TERM SUPPORT FOR RESEARCH IS 
NEEDED 


Answer. We need longer term support for 
carefully selected people. A bit more elitism 
is needed in science—as much as a ten year 
grant for some kinds of scientific problems 
like senile dementia. This condition costs 
the country 20-25 billion dollars a year, and 
is the principal reason for the existence of 
nursing homes. There is a strong possibility 
that some of it is caused by slow viruses, 
which are at first dormant and begin to 
cause brain cell destruction in old age. That 
is a risky problem. It means you have to test 
for the virus, and be willing to accept an in- 
cubation period of one and a half to two 
years. Your first experiment won't be fin- 
ished until your grant is up. And if you're a 
good scientist, the first experiment will be 
wrong. The way to solve it is to pick a good 
university science lab and give them ten 
years to work on it. 

There are no guarantees but if we appreci- 
ate the surprise element in basic science and 
the need for longer term support, we really 
can solve some of the medical problems that 
are costing this country billions and billions 
of years. I thank you for the opportunity to 
talk about some of these issues, and com- 
mend you for your support of the Clearing- 
house. 
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MOURNING THE BOMB 


HON. BILL LOWERY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


@ Mr. LOWERY of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I encourage my colleagues to 
carefully evaluate Israel's successful 
operation against the Iraq nuclear fa- 
cility before reaching any hasty con- 
clusions which condemn this incident. 

Israel’s air strike, from an Israeli 
perspective, was clearly a .defensive 
and necessary action, aimed solely at 
maintaining the status quo within the 
region. Unquestionably, nuclear weap- 
ons development by Iraq poses an un- 
acceptable and direct military threat 
to Israel and, hence, a serious threat 
to world peace. 

In. light of the foregoing, I would 
like to call my colleagues’ attention to 
an editorial that appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal of June 10, 1981, enti- 
tled “Mourning the Bomb.” 


{From the Wall Street Journal, June 10, 
1981] 


MOURNING THE BOMB 


An atom bomb for Iraq, we have learned 
in the last 24 hours, has become the latest 
great cause celebre of world opiniondom. 
Various governments, including our own, 
and a lot of pundits have been busily con- 
demning Israel’s raid on Iraq’s nuclear reac- 
tor. Our own reaction is that it’s nice to 
know that in Israel we have at least one 
nation left that still lives in the world of re- 
ality. 

What is going on here: Iraq, awash in 
cheap crude oil, wants a big nuclear reactor. 
It rebuffs French suggestions to give up the 
original design and substitute one that does 
not need weapons-grade uranium. It has 
been buying raw uranium, which is not suit- 
able for use in reactors, but dandy if you 
want to use the reactor to breed plutonium 
for weapons. Faced with this evidence, the 
conclusion of world opinion has been every- 
thing’s OK, Iraq has signed the nuclear 
non-proliferation treaty. 

This kind of silliness has a mysterious 
power to blind most who man foreign minis- 
tries, think tanks and editorial sanctums. Of 
course Iraq was building a bomb. Of course 
its intended target was Israel. Of course, 
given the Iraqi reputation for political nut- 
tiness reaffirmed again in its starting a war 
with Iran, its atom bomb would also have 
been a danger to all its neighbors. We all 
ought to get together and send the Israelis a 
vote of thanks. 

Israel, which is assumed to have its own 
atom bomb but not to have conducted a test 
explosion, was not acting out of some ab- 
stract concern with nonproliferation. It was 
pursuing its own national interest, and in its 
timing also no doubt Prime Minister Begin's 
political interest in the impending elections. 
Its pre-emptive strike was strong medicine. 

This would not have been necessary, 
though, if the reality that marked the Israe- 
li decision had been present in the United 
States’ non-proliferation policy this last 
decade or so. These efforts more or less 
went out the window when the U.S. refused 
to take sanctions against India’s “peaceful 
nuclear device,” exploded in violation of an 
agreement with the U.S. After this show of 
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irresolution, the U.S. could hardly expect to 
persuade, say, the French to pass up sales to 
Iraq. Soon the whole non-proliferation ques- 
tion was lost in the fog of international ne- 
gotiation. 

To give the worriers about Israel their 
due, there is always reason to be concerned 
that any military act could prove to be the 
spark in the tinderbox of the Middle East. 
But we have been under the impression that 
the Middle East wasn't a very peaceful place 
even before last Sunday. People were being 
blown up on the beaches of Beirut and in 
the redoubts of western Iran. To judge the 
extent of the silliness, notice that among 
the governments objecting is Iran, locked in 
war with Iraq. Is there any reason to doubt 
that there were sighs of relief in the Saudi 
palaces on learning that Iraq won’t have a 
bomb soon. 

Being concerned about the peace of the 
Middle East does not make it necessary to 
be easily deceived about the necessary com- 
ponents for peace. Without a doubt, the 
ability of Israel and Egypt to come to terms 
has contributed mightily to that end, and 
President Carter's role in aiding that agree- 
ment was a major foreign policy achieve- 
ment. But Lebanon has become a madhouse 
and the Soviet Union, through its surrogate, 
Syria, seems intent on keeping it that way 
to keep the Middle East pot boiling. 

In such a situation, it is not entirely im- 
plausible for the United States to send a 
shuttle diplomat to try to damp down the 
passions and seek out possibilities for a 
modus vivendi. But the best chances for 
peace, to the extent they exist, depend far 
more heavily on balance of power percep- 
tions in the area itself. 

The Israelis are not infallible, but their se- 
curity for 33 years now has depended on 
making careful power judgments. They 
know that their best chances for avoiding 
bloodshed lie in frequently reminding their 
neighbors that they are strong and that 
their wishes are not to be taken lightly. 

The Israeli approach to non-proliferation 
is limited and direct. But their outlook on 
the world and on what it takes to earn the 
world’s respect offers a few lessons we our- 
selves could profitably learn.e 


VOTING RIGHTS ACT 
HON. HAROLD E. FORD 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


@ Mr. FORD of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, the landmark Voting Rights Act of 
1965 will expire in 1982. H.R. 3112 has 
been introduced to extend the act for 
an additional 10 years (1992). Recent- 
ly, I testified before the Subcommittee 
on Civil Rights of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee which is considering H.R. 3112. 
It is important that this important 
act be extended for an additional 10 
years. While it is true that black voter 
registration has increased significantly 
since 1965, the percentage of regis- 
tered black voters still lags behind 
that of white registered voters. 
However, we must look beyond num- 
bers and percentages of voters. We 
must also remember that while it is 
doubtful that there will be literacy tax 
tests and poll taxes which were uti- 
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lized to prevent blacks from voting 
prior to the Voting Rights Act, we still 
have sophisticated methods of voter 
discrimination based on race such as 
redistricting election districts, relocat- 
ing polling sites away from black com- 
munities at the last minute, convert- 
ing single-member districts to at-large 
districts, and switching elected posi- 
tions to appointed ones. It is obvious 
that the act needs to be extended in 
order to insure that the voting rights 
of black Americans are not dimin- 
ished. 

Furthermore, it is important that 
the Federal Government continue to 
review proposed changes in election 
and voting procedures in States and lo- 
calities that have had proven track 
records of discriminating against mi- 
nority voters. 

It has been proposed that the 
burden of proof of discrimination 
should be shifted to the complaining 
party. How does one prove intent to 
discriminate, unless one was present 
when the decision to discriminate was 
made? I believe that the burden of 
proof should be on the party which 
has a history and tradition of discrimi- 
nating. The current Voting Rights Act 
does this. 

We must also maintain the Voting 
Rights Act because Hispanics and 
other minority groups are aiso experi- 
encing various discriminatory prac- 
tices relative to their voting rights. 

I submit the following testimony in 
support of extending the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965 through H.R. 3112: 
TESTIMONY OF CONGRESSMAN HAROLD FORD 

ON THE VoTING RicHts Acr or 1965, 

BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON CIVIL 

RIGHTS OF THE HOUSE JUDICIARY COMMIT- 

TEE, JUNE 10, 1981 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank mem- 
bers of the subcommittee for permitting me 
to speak before you, my colleagues, today 
on behalf of the Voting Rights Act of 1965. 

I stand before you today as one of two 
black representatives from the South cur- 
rently serving in the Congress. While Ten- 
nessee was one of the Southern states not 
covered by the Voting Rights act of 1965, 
the momentum of the legislation swept 
through my home state like a forest fire, 
and the number of black voters in Tennes- 
see increased significantly. Had not the 
Voting Rights Act been passed, I seriously 
doubt that I would be standing before you 
as the elected representative of the 8th Dis- 
trict of Tennessee. Although I was only 20 
years old and a college student when the 
Voting Rights Act was passed, it had a very 
special meaning to me and that undimin- 
ished meaning is even more significant 
today. 

When the landmark voting rights act was 
passed in 1965 by the Congress, it was 
viewed by many citizens, black and white— 
as one of the most significant pieces of civil 
rights legislation passed in the history of 
the United States. 

The year 1965 was almost one hundred 
years after the Civil War ended, and the 
Emancipation Proclamation was signed by 
President Abraham Lincoln. Yet, it took 
that long for voting privileges of black 
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Americans in this country to be fully guar- 
anteed and enforced under the law. 

During the Reconstruction era, after the 
Civil War, black Americans in the Southern 
States did exercise their new voting rights, 
and they elected 20 black members to the 
Congress of the United States, including 
two black senators. 

As you know, at the end of the Recon- 
struction Era, black Americans were quickly 
disenfranchised through gerrymandering, 
poll taxes, literacy tests, and violence and 
intimidation by various white supremacy or- 
ganizations which were sanctioned by local 
and state government officials. 

In the 1960's, black Americans became 
adamant about exercising their voting 
rights despite its specific language that nei- 
ther the Federal government nor any state 
could deny the right to vote because of race, 
color or previous condition of servitude, the 
15th Amendment of the U.S. Constitution, 
ratified in 1890, had not been successful in 
ensuring that black Americans could vote. 

When the Voting Rights Act was passed in 
1965, it, in effect, utilized an administrative 
remedy for ending voter discrimination 
based on race. The judicial process had been 
slow and had not worked effectively. The 
Voting Rights Act of 1965 as amended in 
1970 and 1975, prohibited literacy tests and 
other devises used to qualify individuals for 
election, provided for federal examiners to 
supervise the voting process when neces- 
sary, required approval by the federal gov- 
ernment before changes could be made in 
voting registration laws or procedures in the 
affected states, and provided for language 
requirements other than English in affected 
states to protect the rights of non-English 
speaking groups. 

As the result of the enactment of the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965, black voter regis- 
tration and participation increased dramati- 
cally. For example, in the seven years, from 
1965 to 1972, the percentage of blacks who 
registered to vote in seven southern in- 
creased form 29.3 percent to 56.6 percent. 
Furthermore, in these states, black elected 
officials increased from less than 100 prior 
to 1965 to more than 1,100 in 1974. These 
numbers have continued to increase. For ex- 
ample, in Mississippi, almost 70 percent of 
black citizens are registered and there are 
approximately 400 black elected officials. 

Even given these impressive statistics, 
there are some that say that the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965 has outlived its useful- 
ness and should not be extended when it ex- 
pires in August, 1982 or should be modified. 
There are those that say times have 
changed, and that this is 1981, not 1965. I 
should note that those who focus their at- 
tention on ending or modifying the Voting 
Rights Act tend to look at only a few of the 
aspects of the act—the increased number of 
registered black voters and the elimination 
of literacy tests. I remind you that while 
black voters certainly have increased in the 
affected states that I previously mentioned, 
their registration percentage generally 
trails that of white voters—56.8 percent for 
black voters compared to approximately 70 
percent for whites. 

As proposed in H.R. 3112, I believe that it 
is necessary to extend the Voting Rights 
Act for 10 years, until 1992 in order to pro- 
tect the impressive gains that have been 
made. To not extend the Act, or to signifi- 
cantly “water it down” would seriously 
erode these gains. 

One of the important factors of the 
Voting Rights Act is Section Five which for- 
bids any State or Political Subdivision to 
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put into effect any voting qualification or 
prerequisite to voting, or standard, practice, 
or procedure, unless submitted to the Jus- 
tice Department for prior approval to 
ensure the proposed change does not dis- 
criminate on the basis of race or language. 

Without the preclearance provision of the 
Voting Rights Act, states and localities 
would again be free to resort to more so- 
phisticated and subtle methods of disen- 
franchising and discriminating against black 
voters. No, I don’t think there will ever be 
poll taxes or literacy tests again, but I do 
think that the following methods could 
easily be utilized as they are being used by 
some localities at this very moment: 

Changes by redistricting to dilute the 
voting power of concentrations of black 
voters by adding more white voters by con- 
centrating blacks into one district rather 
than several. 

Annexing surrounding areas which almost 
always tend to be predominantly white. 
Again, the effect is to dilute the voting 
power of black voters. 

Changing key public offices to appointed 
rather than elected offices. 

Switching poll locations outside of black 
areas to discourage black voter turnout. 

Changing single-member districts to at- 
large voting districts to dilute the political 
power of black voters. 

Eliminating minority language require- 
ments on ballots. 

To say that all voting discrimination 
based on race and language has been elimi- 
nated is an overstatement. We have made 
significant progress, but we still have a long 
way to go. As I have previously said, the 
gains can easily, without oversight from the 
Federal government, be wiped out over- 
night. 

Does anyone here today believe that with- 
out the Voting Rights Act progress will con- 
tinue? If you do, then I have some costume 
jewelry that you might be interested in 
buying after my testimony. 

It is not the question of whether the Old 
Confederacy has been in the “Penalty Box 
for the past 17 years,” as I have heard. It’s a 
matter of having done what was right, and 
continuing to do so in the future. I should 
note that some people tend to point to the 
South as being the victim of the Voting 
Rights Action. All Southern States are not 
involved in the pre-clearance provision. I 
hardly consider states such as Oregon, Ari- 
zona, California, Alaska, Hawaii, and New 
York as Southern states. They are included 
in the Section Five Pre-Clearance Provision. 
Without scrutiny by the federal govern- 
ment, there could be a relapse in disenfran- 
chising black voters similar to when the fed- 
eral troops were ordered out of the South 
during Reconstruction. I need not remind 
you of what happened. Blacks, again, were 
basically disenfranchised until the voting 
rights act of 1965. 

I would also like to remind you that the 
Voting Rights Act covers not only black 
Americans, but also persons of Spanish her- 
itage, American Indians, Alaska natives, 
Asian Americans and other Minority groups 
as well. For example, as a result of the 
amended Voting Rights Act, hispanic voter 
registration, from 1975 to 1980, increased 
29.5 percent nationwide, and 44 percent in 
the Southwest. 

It would seem to me that if states and lo- 
calities have actually stopped discriminating 
based on race, and have no plans to do so in 
the future, then pre-clearance or federal ap- 
proval of proposed voting law changes 
should not bother them. Why should the 
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burden of proof be shifted to the complain- 
ing party? How do you prove that a change 
in voting procedures or a change in precinct 
boundaries or poll location, was intended to 
discriminate—unless you participated in the 
process. You know, folks just don’t sit out 
on the public square and invite the whole 
town when they are making plans to cir- 
cumvent the law. 

In 1978, the City of Jackson, Mississippi, 
moved 38 polling places located in predomi- 
nantly black areas to white areas and an- 
nounced the changes one day before the 
election was held. Should black voters, as 
proposed by opponents of the Voting Rights 
Act, have to prove that discrimination was 
intended? 

The Voting Rights Act of 1965 as amend- 
ed in 1970 and 1975 has worked well for the 
past 17 years. I don't think that we are to- 
tally ready to say that it is no longer 
needed, that pre-clearance is no longer nec- 
essary, or the burden of proof of discrimina- 
tion should be on the complaining party. 
This is not the time to retreat. 

The Act should be extended for ten addi- 
tional years. During this period, the country 
will go through another census and reappor- 
tionment process. The extension will give us 
the chance to see whether we truly need to 
eliminate the Voting Rights Act. The redis- 
tricting plans will speak for themselves at 
that time. In 1992, I hope that I can come 
before this Subcommittee again and advo- 
cate that the Voting Rights Act is no longer 
necessary.@ 


TWO HUNDRED AND FOUR IN- 
DOCHINESE REFUGEES AD- 
JUSTED TO PERMANENT RESI- 
DENT STATUS IN ROCHESTER, 
N.Y. 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


@ Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, on May 
15, 1981, I had the pleasure of being 
present in Rochester, N.Y., when some 
204 Indochinese refugees were adjust- 
ed to permanent residence status 
under the Refugee Act of 1980. This 
occasion was particularly successful 
and noteworthy because it was 
achieved through the joint efforts of 
the Catholic Family Center of Roches- 
ter and the U.S. Immigration and Nat- 
uralization in Buffalo, which Ben 
Ferro serves as director. 

After many weeks of preparation on 
the part of Mrs. Anna Humaydan and 
her staff from the Catholic Family 
Center, all 204 refugees gathered at 
Saint Boniface Parish Hall in Roches- 
ter, N.Y. where immigration officers 
from the U.S. Immigration in Buffalo, 
N.Y., interviewed and processed them 
for permanent residency. The entire 
processing was completed in less than 
3 hours. Under normal conditions, 
each adult refugee would have had to 
have arranged for transportation to 
the Buffalo Office of Immigration ac- 
companied by an interpreter at great 
personal expense and inconvenience. 
Instead, the Indochinese families were 
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allowed to remain within their com- 
munity, assisted by the Catholic chari- 
ties staff, while the Government rep- 
resentatives traveled to them. I esti- 
mate that this arrangement within the 
community, in addition to the time 
and cost savings to the applicants, re- 
duced the processing time and Govern- 
ment expense to a fraction of what it 
would have been. As it is estimated 
that there are over 2,000 Indochinese 
refugees in the Rochester area, there 
is no doubt the same arrangement will 
be considered in the future. This truly 
demonstrated the effectiveness of 
joint community-Government efforts 
in behalf of citizens and citizens to be. 

As Director of the Buffalo INS 
office, Ben Ferro is to be commended 
for his efforts in making this process a 
smooth and successful one. The names 
of the new permanent residents 
follow: 


Mr. Tam MA. Mr. and Mrs, Khan 
Chanhthala (5 children). Miss Anh T, T. 
Truong, Mr. Quang Truong (sister and 
brother). Mr. and Mrs. Chantha Syharath 
(1 child). Mr. Cam Luong. Mr. Hue B. 
Vuong. Mr. Gioi Truong. Mrs. My T. 
Nguyen (8 children). 

Mr. and Mrs. Somvang Phongsamouth (1 
child). Mr. and Mrs. Khamprasong Phong- 
samouth. Ms. Kham Bouphachay. Mr. and 
Mrs. Bounlap Bouphachay (3 children). Mr. 
Oudith Trichanh, Mrs. Khamasavay Panan- 
ouvong (1 child). Mr. and Mrs. Khampra- 
song Phongsamouth (2 children). Mr. Giang 
The Ngo, Mrs. Xuan Phuong Thi Huynb (1 
child). Mr. Trung Dai Lam, Mrs. Le My 
Trieu (Trung Dai Lam—mother), Sengthong 
and Nalone Misengsay (sisters). 

Mr. Tho Phuoc Tran, Mrs. Bay Thi Le (3 
children and 1 nephew). Mr. Tuong Hoa 
Thai, Mrs. Tien Thi Nguyen, (Chi Thi Le 
Thai—sister and 2 children), Tuan Ngoe 
Nguyen. Mr. and Mrs. Singh Moc On (4 chil- 
dren). Mr. and Mrs. Khampheng Marrivong. 
Mr. and Mrs. Chantha Syharath (1 child). 
Hoang Do Yu. 

Mr. Samien Chanya (2 children). Phon- 
exay Nachampassack. Lan Thi Tiyet Vu. 
Mr. and Mrs. Thongphout Chanthaboury. 
Phong Thanh Dang. Mr. and Mrs. Sikhoune 
Phouthavong (Sennala Phouthavong— 
brother, Duc The Diep—cousin). Mr. and 
Mrs. An Van Lam (2 children). Mr. and Mrs. 
Nen Phomphackdy (3 children). Hai Huynh. 
Hong Khue La—cousin. Chay Khue La— 
brother. Cuong Khue La—brother. 

Mr. and Mrs. Boun Xou Xamountry (5 
children), Mr. Soulene Xamountry, Mr. 
Somvang Xamountry. Mr. Hoang Tan Ngo. 
Mr. and Mrs. Vane Keovongxay (4 chil- 
dren). Mr. Chung Au. Mr. Sangovane 
Luanglathay. Mr. Amoneask Nachampsas- 
sak. Khammouy Maokhamphiou, Boualiane 
Maokhamphiou (5 children), Maniyom- 
phane Machampasach, Nachampasack Ma- 
champasack (sister). 

Hue Thieu Hua, Phaylieng Chanthysa- 
sach, Chanksy Chanthysaach (4 children). 
Vanapha Chantaboury, Nai Chantaboury (2 
children). Bounlouanh Rajaphoumy, Son- 
grane Rajaphoumy (4 children). Mr. and 
Mrs. Viravone (8 children). Mr. and Mrs. 
Phenymasack (3 children). Sypanya Thong- 
bay. Thi Bach H. Nguyen. Kim Thanh Dao. 
Guong Dan Vuong. Thanh Hich Duong. Mr. 
and Mrs. Sinh Mol On (4 children). 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
THE LENINGRAD ARRESTS 


HON. RAYMOND J. McGRATH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


@ Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, next 
Monday, June 15, marks the 11th an- 
niversary of the arrests which led to 
the infamous First Leningrad Trials. 
Today, only two of the individuals 
convicted at the Leningrad trials, Yuri 
Feodorov and Alexei Murzhenko, 
remain prisoners of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. 

On Monday, an interfaith prayer 
service will be conducted in Mineola, 
N.Y., to commemorate this event. This 
will be an appropriate time for all indi- 
viduals who are concerned about the 
countless Soviet prisoners of con- 
science and refuseniks to renew their 
commitment to effecting a change in 
Soviet human rights policies. Al- 
though this cause might seem hope- 
less at times, I am convinced that ef- 
forts on behalf of Soviet Jews and 
other dissidents has made a difference, 
and because of this, our efforts must 
continue. 

As we approach the anniversary of 
this dark day in the history of human 
rights, I call upon my colleagues to 
write to Soviet officials to urge the re- 
lease of Feoderov and Murzhenko, and 
to continue pressure on the Soviet 
Union to comply with the human 
rights accords to which it is a signato- 
ry. 


THE FIASCO WITH LEFEVER 
SHOULD SERVE AS A LESSON 


HON. JOHN F. SEIBERLING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


è Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, the 
Akron Beacon Journal for Sunday, 
June 7, contained an outstanding edi- 
torial commenting on the nomination 
and subsequent withdrawal of Ernest 
Lefever as Assistant Secretary for 
Human Rights. One must hope that 
President Reagan was not aware of 
Mr. Lefever’s opposition to a strong 
human rights policy at the time the 
President nominated him. Otherwise, 
the nomination would seem to have 
been deliberately aimed at making a 
mockery of the office to which Lefever 
was nominated. 

Unfortunately, some of President 
Reagan’s earlier remarks, including 
statements to the effect that what 
goes on in other countries is none of 
our business, justify the inference that 
the President himself may share Mr. 
Lefever's views. 

In any event, as the editorial points 
out, “the United States cannot wink at 
inhumanity, no matter where it takes 
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place.” Clearly, if we are to retain our 
national self-respect as well as our 
standing as an opponent of human 
rights violations by Communist coun- 
tries, then we cannot afford to follow 
a double standard when basic human 
rights are violated by countries with 
whom we have security relationships 
or to which we extend economic or 
military assistance. 
As the editorial says: 


To the degree that it can do so effectively, 
American foreign policy must recognize and 
make known this country’s abhorrence of 
all human rights violations, regardless of 
where and under what political auspices. 


The full text of the Akron Beacon 
Journal editorial follows these re- 
marks: 


Tue Fiasco WITH LEFEVER SHOULD SERVE AS 
A LESSON 


President Reagan’s nomination of Ernest 
Lefever to head the human rights division 
of the State Department was a mistake. It 
became an embarrassment to the United 
States during Mr. Lefever’s confirmation 
hearings before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 

The committee recognized the error. It 
disapproved the nomination on Friday by a 
lopsided 13-4 vote—a vote which included 
strong sentiment against the appointment 
from the President's fellow Republicans. 

A few hours later, Mr. Lefever asked that 
his name be withdrawn from consideration. 
That ought to put an end to this particular 
error. 

The process, however, should be as in- 
structive to the White House as it has been 
disturbing to many Americans, in addition 
to thoughtful members of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 

The next nominee should display far more 
commitment to, and enthusiasm for, ad- 
vancing the cause of liberty and human 
rights by American diplomacy then Ernest 
Lefever. 

The Lefever nomination was flawed from 
the start. The nominee, who increasingly 
displayed hard-headed, misguided views, 
had scant understanding of the need for 
American diplomacy to advance human 
rights in all countries—authoritarian as well 
as totalitarian. 

In the Lefever nomination, the Reagan 
administration seemed to settle for some- 
thing less than the high ideals for which 
America has long stood—against human 
rights violations in communist countries, 
but willing to ignore torture, political im- 
prisonment and other political cruelties in 
non-communist nations. 

The United States cannot wink at inhu- 
manity, no matter where it takes place. 

The lash applied for political purposes to 
someone in an Argentine dungeon is no less 
disturbing to Americans than when it is ap- 
plied in Siberia, 

To say that Mr. Lefever is less than en- 
thusiastic about speaking out for human 
rights across the broad spectrum of world 
politics understates the case. 

In the past, he publicly advocated elimi- 
nating from American law any vestige of 
concern for the liberties of others outside 
this country. 

During the hearings, he recanted that ear- 
lier advice, but made clear that he believes 
that open U.S. foreign policy initiatives 
should be directed at human rights viola- 
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tions only in communist countries, and not 
in non-communist dictatorships. 

To the degree that it can do so effectively, 
American foreign policy must recognize and 
make known this country’s abhorrence of 
all human rights violations, regardless of 
where and under what political auspices. 

The nomination has sent the wrong sig- 
nals when the new President has been seek- 
ing to be conciliatory and effective in deal- 
ing with our closest allies, most of whom 
care deeply about human rights. 

The Reagan administration ought to learn 
from this that the view of the committee re- 
flected the mood of the people of this coun- 
try. 
There have been some previous cynical de- 
partures from the principle, but for more 
than two centuries this nation has stood as 
a beacon of respect and decent treatment 
for the individual human being. 

There is a limit, when Americans are 
aware, to how much they will tolerate de- 
parture from this historic posture. 

It is wise counsel for any administration, 
no matter how confident of its popular sup- 
port, to be aware of this limit and to respect 
it.e 


INSIDE EL SALVADOR 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


@ Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to share with my col- 
leagues an article written by Mr. 
Theodore G. Venetoulis, publisher of 
the Towson Times. 

Mr. Venetoulis visited El Salvador in 
March as a special correspondent for 


WBAL-TV in Baltimore, and covered 
my own trip to El Salvador while he 
was there. 

After having visited El Salvador 
myself, I feel Mr. Venetoulis’ article is 
well balanced, informative, and per- 
ceptive, and I encourage all of you to 
take the time to read his story. 

{From the Towson Times, Mar. 25, 1981] 


INSIDE EL SALVADOR—AN EXCLUSIVE LOOK AT 
THE EXPLOSIVE CIVIL WAR 


(By Ted Venetoulis) 


(Towson Times’ Publisher Ted Venetoulis 
visited El Salvador last week on special as- 
signment for WBAL-TV. While there he 
conducted interviews with Second District 
Congressman Clarence Long and El Salva- 
dor’s president, Jose Duarte. What is really 
going on in this tiny Central American 
nation that has become a touchstone of the 
new administration’s foreign policy? We 
asked the former Baltimore County execu- 
tive to share his impressions with our read- 
ers.) 

It’s one thing to read about a nation 
caught in a civil war, it’s quite another to 
see it first hand, to see the bodies stuffed in 
trash cans or ditches as each side leaves 
behind the remnants of its previous night’s 
work. 

Each day during my recent visit to El Sal- 
vador journalists were informed of a new 
horror story concerning the senseless 
murder of villagers—usually related to viola- 
tions of the 9 p.m. curfew. 

The first night it was a bereaved priest 
discussing the burial of one of his popular 
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parish teachers shot 20 minutes after the 
curfew, 50 yards from his home. 

The next night was the shooting of a re- 
tarded child out five minutes after the dead- 
line not far from the posh neighborhood 
housing the residence of the American am- 
bassador. 

And another night it was the death of a 
small girl, again out after the curfew, a few 
blocks from the local university, less than a 
mile from our hotel. At noon the next day, 
her parents were still weeping over their 
child, still waiting for an ambulance. The 
government is clearly better at killing 
curfew violaters than collecting their bodies. 

The real war in El Salvador is brought 
home by a hotel window shattered by a 
bullet . . . by a tank thundering through a 
narrow street, six soldiers sitting atop its 
armor eyeing the gringo camera crew film- 
ing the teeming, raucous humanity of the 
open market. . . by a jeep full of armed sol- 
diers pulling in front of your car, their 
weapons lifted slightly as the vehicles stand 
poised for one long dreadful moment until 
the commander orders the jeep to proceed. 

The war is brought home at the residence 
of the American ambassador, where a 
Marine guard opens the small opening in 
the armored wall and says, in astonishment: 
“Are you Ted Venetoulis? I'm Mike Sit- 
kowski, from Maryland. Come into the com- 
pound. We never know what’s going to 
happen out there.” 

As we entered the narrow opening, the 
Marine stepped back five paces, placed his 
gun on his hip, and aimed it forward. Nei- 
ther his eyes nor his weapon moved until 
passports were checked, embassy officials 
were notified, and the door was jammed 
shut behind us. It was clear that no one else 
was going to get in. 

But mostly, the war is brought home by 
the raw figures. Since the coup of October 
1979, which installed the present govern- 
ment, over 10,000 El Salvadorans have been 
killed. In percentage terms, that number is 
equal to 500,000 Americans—about two 
thirds of the population of Baltimore 
County. 

But that is just one side of the war. There 
is another battle—a war of conditions that 
we would find improbable in America. Den- 
sity—if the U.S. was as densely populated as 
El Salvador, our population would be 2 bil- 
lion instead of 220 million. Inequity—5 per- 
cent of the people own 43 percent of the 
wealth; 2 percent own 30 percent of the 
land; the per capita income is less than $700 
(it is $9,000 in America); 95 percent of all 
peasants are functionally illiterate. 

The civil war fueled by these conditions 
has brought forth a cast of characters 
whose roles are only now unfolding. 

The first, is the assemblage of foreign cor- 
respondents gathering in El Salvador to 
report on the war—a group that in quality, 
irreverence, spunkiness and daring out- 
rivals the full press contingent that sits do- 
cility before President Reagan waiting for 
their names to be pulled from a jelly bean 
jar. 

The newsmen have come from home base 
beats in plusher places like Miami, Rio de 
Janiero or London to set up camp in the 
Camino Real, a small, pleasant hotel that 
has clearly seen better days and never quite 
expected to see these. Correspondents do 
what most correspondents do when told to 
cover stories by editors who don’t know the 
territory—they gripe. 

“The problems in Latin America have 
been with us for decades,” a veteran wire 
service correspondent complained, prob- 
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lems of illiteracy, [military] strong men— 
but for years no one would take our stories. 
Now they want us to go out and cover the 
shooting, the bang-bang. The bang-bang is 
not the story—the story is the poverish- 
ment.” 

El Salvador is too young to have produced 
a Dave Halberstam, who early on punctured 
the official myth of Vietnam. But if the 
cynicism expressed by the journalist I 
talked to continues, no one who covers the 
war will believe anything told to them by 
anyone. They are not about to accept body 
counts or bombing missions as evidence of 
government victories. They are not about to 
ignore escalation what would make it an 
America’s rather than El Salvador’s war. In 
fact, the Vietnam syndrome is apt to give 
the left greater legitimacy than it may de- 
serve, particularly in light of its brand of vi- 
ciousness and terrorism. 

The second cast of characters is the local 
ruling clique—a handful of socially con- 
scious colonels and clergy, more conserv- 
ative free enterprise merchants and busi- 
nessmen, and hard core right wing milita- 
rists. This ideologically disparate crowd has 
propped a mild mannered, American-educat- 
ed social democrat as the head of its ruling 
hierarchy—Jose Napoleon Duarte. 

President Duarte is a veteran politician. 
He was actually elected to the presidency in 
1972, but was denied the office when the 
military junta simply canceled the election. 
Duarte barely escaped with his life, appar- 
ently saved by Notre Dame University Presi- 
dent Theodore Hesburg’s late night tele- 
phone call to then Secretary of State Kis- 
singer, who intervened with the junta to 
allow the Notre Dame graduate to go into 
exile in Venezuela. 

During a lengthy interview, Duarte 
spelled out his determination to push 
through financial and agrarian reforms. He 
has already nationalized the banks, key 
export operations and is now in the first 
phase of a massive land redistribution that 
would be considered nothing short of social- 
ism in this country. Two hundred and 
eighty-two farms larger than 1,250 acres, 
equal to 20 percent of the nation's farm- 
land, have been taken from their owners 
and turned into collectives owned by the 
State. The former owners were to be com- 
pensated through low interest bonds while 
the peasants who are now working the 
farms were supposed to be able to purchase 
the land from the State. 

Neither has happened, which has led to 
Duarte’s most brutally bizarre predicament. 
Not only is much of his reform program sty- 
mied by the government bureauracy, both 
the extreme left and extreme right are 
doing what they can to assure that what 
does survive is doomed to fail. 

The left, connected to gun running Castro 
insurrectionists, is busy blowing up tractors 
and terrorizing villagers who show signs of 
sympathy towards the government. Their 
brutal tactics have made it difficult for 
Duarte to impose his reforms in the rural 
areas where justice is of the High Noon, 
frontier town variety. 

The extreme right has resorted to assassi- 
nations and death squads to prevent their 
countrymen from supporting Duarte. Many 
of these militarists, financed by the old line 
families whose land is being confiscated and 
whose banks and businesses are being na- 
tionalized, think Duarte has lost his centrist 
moorings and moved too close to a socialist 
state, an argument that receives a sympa- 
thetic hearing from America’s new rulers. 
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The man in the middle is Duarte, his 
country caught in a quagmire of poverty, il- 
literacy, and violence. 

The third cast of characters are the 
American policymakers, the Washington 
crowd, headed by a new secretary of state, 
who seems to an “us or them” clar- 
ity about international relations and who 
seems better at dealing with communist “hit 
lists” than with complicated socio-economic 
equations. Secretary Haig has decided that 
El Salvador is now an American symbol in 
superpower politics. And, therefore, El Sal- 
vador, whether it wants it or not, is going to 
get U.S. military assistance. 

Such Yankee assertiveness may have been 
acceptable in the days of gunboat diploma- 
cy, but it hardly fits current conditions 
where American imperialism is frequently 
the reason for uneasiness in Latin American 
countries. 

What Haig did not count on in establish- 
ing his new hardnosed anti-communist line, 
was another set of Washington characters— 
the skeptics of the U.S. Congress, particu- 
larly those members who were bruised by 
the Vietnam experience when they blindly 
believed every president or general who 
promised them there was light at the end of 
the tunnel. 

The unavowed but clear leader of this 
band of rebellious Congressional skeptics is 
Maryland Congressman Clarence Long, who 
has represented the folks in greater Balti- 
more County from Pikesville to Dundalk for 
two decades. Long is not high on the estab- 
lishment’s list of friends in this town, 
mostly because he is essentially an inde- 
pendent fellow who speaks his mind openly 
and who has opposed the big money inter- 
ests on two big money issues—the construc- 
tion of the Bay Bridge and the dumping of 
harbor spoils at Hart-Miller Islands. 

Long was determined to see El Salvador 
for himself and to ask local officials if they 
really wanted American military involve- 
ment. When administration officials heard 
this, they, of course, rebelled, forcing the 
cancellation of Long’s trip and making the 
Congressman more determined than ever to 
go. 

In many ways Long's visit to El Salvador 
was a personal act of courage, but as impor- 
tant, it was an act of enormous symbolism. 
Unlike the Vietnam experience, during 
which lawmakers simply digested the execu- 
tive branch’s gobbledygook, here was the 
chairman of a powerful congressional sub- 
committee already asserting his independ- 
ence even before the administration had 
gotten its own act together. 

In risking his own life, which Long seemed 
blase about I've lived more than my three 
score and ten years,” he offered—the Con- 
gressman established an essential principle: 
that the administration was not going to 
drag America into another Vietnam. “If 
they need military aid,” Long said, “let 
them train their troops here—out of their 
country. I don’t think we need American 
soldiers in El Salvador to protect our inter- 
ests.” 

President Duarte confirmed Long’s feel- 


gs. 

“There is no reason for American troops 
to fight in El Salvador,” Duarte told me in a 
private conversation at his presidental 
palace. “This is not Vietnam. We do not 
want your troops. We do not want your 
fighting men. We need your foreign eco- 
nomic assistance. We need your help to 
make our reforms work. We do not want to 
be part of a bigger game. We want to hold 
our own elections, to elect our own people, 
to choose freedom our own way. 
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“After all,” he reminded me, “I learned 
about democracy in America. And I intend 
to practice it here in my own country.” 

Clarence Long and some of his colleagues 
agree with President Duarte’s assessment 
and are busy battling the administration on 
the issue of our involvement. Just as Secre- 
tary Haig wants to use El Salvador as a 
symbol of a new drive against communism, 
these congressmen want to use it as a 
symbol of post-Vietnam skepticism. 

“Every President I can remember,” Long 
told me in El Salvador, “promised we 
wouldn't get too involved in Vietnam. And 
each one got us more involved. You’d think 
someone over there at the White House 
would read a little history, would under- 
stand that you just can't go around telling 
people not to be communists or buying 
them off with tanks or machine guns. El 
Salvador needs help—it needs schools and 
equipment and markets for their products. 
But by God, they don't need us sending 
troops as a symbol of our nation’s macho.” 

The saga of El Salvador will not end soon. 
One gets the feeling it will be around for a 
long time, cropping up every time American 
interests are threatened in a small country. 
But most characters I crossed paths with 
believe that El Salvador’s salvation will ulti- 
mately be in the development of a society 
that provides schools to its peasants rather 
than howitzers. 

“They are a peaceful people,” Maryknoll 
nun Joan Petrik told me as she pondered 
the recent death of her colleagues and the 
fact that somehow she, a woman of God, 
was a persona non grata in a country she 
loved. It's a shame to see them so absorbed 
by a new psychology of violence.” 

But her concern did not stop her from 
wanting to go back. And our concern about 
the level of American participation should 
not—as Clarence Long continues to point 
out—prevent us from opening our hearts 
and our pocketbook to help a neighbor 
through a trying and tragic era. 


TRIBUTE TO CARL VINSON 
HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1981 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
we pay tribute to Carl Vinson today 
not simply because he served in the 
House longer than anyone else but be- 
cause of what he stood for and what 
he accomplished for his country in his 
long years of public service. 

As we all know, he was one of the 
ablest and most powerful committee 
chairmen in the history of Congress. 
He was one of the all-time leading au- 
thorities on military matters, and his 
expertise and dedication were signifi- 
cant factors in the success of U.S. mili- 
tary forces in World War II. 

His achievements as a national 
leader are a matter of record. But 
many of us in this Chamber and else- 
where will remember him equally for 
his rare personal qualities. He was de- 
manding but he was considerate; he 
was decisive but he was reasonable; he 
carried a tremendous burden of re- 
sponsibility but this did not deter him 
from uncounted acts of personal kind- 
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ness and thoughtfulness. Many youn- 
ger Members of Congress became 
better public servants because of 
Carl’s generous help and wise counsel. 

Carl loved the Congress. At a time 
when it is fashionable for some candi- 
dates to run for Congress by running 
against it, this fact is worth remem- 
bering: Carl Vinson was not only one 
of the greatest Members of Congress; 
he was also one of the most loyal. It 
was a great privilege to have served 
with and to have known him for sever- 
al years before he retired.e 


ESTATE AND GIFT EQUITY ACT 
HON. BERYL ANTHONY, JR. 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


@ Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing legislation which 
will put our Federal estate and gift tax 
laws more in tune with present day re- 
ality. 

The estate and gift tax laws were im- 
posed to generate revenues but also to 
prevent indefinite perpetuation of 
very large estates. However, inflation 
of estate values, particularly when real 
property is involved, has prevented 
families from passing family homes 
and family farms from one generation 
to another to an extent which far ex- 
ceeds the intent of the original estate 
and gift tax laws. If the bulk of the 
land in this country were tied up in a 
few estates for generation after gen- 
eration, as in feudal England, so that 
other citizens could never expect to 
own land, then obviously restrictions 
on perpetual ownership would be war- 
ranted. But when relatively small 
family farms which should be retained 
by the same family must be sold to 
satisfy taxes due, then the laws should 
be changed. 

During the 96th Congress the oner- 
ous carryover basis was struck down 
but that was not enough. Far too 
many estates still must be liquidated 
for tax purposes. The bill I am intro- 
ducing today should help correct this 
national inequity. Briefly the major 
provisions are: 

An increase in the annual gift tax 
exclusion from $3,000 to $8,000 with 
an increase in the so-called unified 
credit against an individual’s lifetime 
gift tax liability from $47,000 to 
$155,800 to be phased in over a 5-year 
period. An increase in the value of an 
estate exempt from the tax from 
$175,000 to $600,000. Elimination of 
the tax when transferred to a spouse. 

Obviously the changes I propose will 
bring about a loss of revenue to the 
Federal Government. But I believe 
such a loss will be more than offset by 
an increase in the productivity of our 
citizens who will be able to work hard 
and accumulate an estate knowing 
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that the bulk of it will not be sold to 
pay taxes. 


ECKART ALARMED OVER OIL 
COMPANY MERGER 


HON. DENNIS E. ECKART 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


Mr. ECKART. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to insert in the RECORD a news ar- 
ticle on the proposed merger of Occi- 
dental Petroleum Corp., and the Iowa 
Beef Processors, Inc. 

By itself this merger would seem to 
be a harmless business transaction. 
However, it deeply concerns me and, I 
think, should concern all Americans as 
another indication of how big oil has 
begun to penetrate and control every 
aspect of American life. 

To illustrate this point, during the 
period of January 1977 through 
March 1981, the top 20 oil companies 
were involved in 74 acquisitions and 12 
mergers. Of the 83 transactions where 
adequate data was available, 58 per- 
cent were nonenergy related. These 48 
companies cover a wide range of activi- 
ties such as the printing of paperback 
books, biotechnology, chemical manu- 
facture, computerized measurement 
systems, copper mining, almond grow- 
ing, and life insurance, just to name a 
few. But the acquisition that high- 
lights this thirst for properties better 
than any other is one which was not 
consummated, namely, Gulf’s offer 
several year ago to buy Ringling 
Brothers, Barnum and Bailey Circus. 

As we are well aware, the energy 
companies in this country have a cash 
flow problem. They are drowning in a 
sea of money; money which, if invest- 
ed in domestic sources of energy, could 
break our Nation’s dependence on for- 
eign sources. 

I offer this article for my colleague’s 
attention. 

OCCIDENTAL OIL, Iowa BEEF FIRM ANNOUNCE 
AGREEMENT TO MERGE 

(By James L. Rowe, Jr., Washington Post 

staff writer) 

New York, June 1.—Occidental Petro- 
leum Corp., the giant oil and gas company, 
announced today that it has reached an 
agreement in principle to merge with the 
nation's biggest beef slaughterer, lowa Beef 
Processors Inc. 

Stockholders of Iowa Beef would receive 
shares of Occidental common and preferred 
stock under the terms of the proposed deal. 
Based on Occidental’s closing price last 
Friday, the companies said, Iowa beef share- 
folders would receive about $77 worth of Oc- 
cidental common and preferred stock for 
each share of Iowa Beef common stock. The 
total value would be about $800 million. 

Oxy stock fell one point to 28 yesterday, 
while Iowa Beef stock soared 6% points to 
65% on the New York Stock Exchange. 

According to the companies, if the deal is 
not closed within four months, either side 
has the option to terminate the proposed 
merger. Furthermore, Iowa Beef can kill the 
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merger if Occidental stock falls below $25 a 
share in the 10 days before the closing date, 
and Occidental can back out if its stock rises 
above $33. 

A spokesman for Occidental, the 20th- 
largest industrial company in the United 
States, with sales of about $12.5 billion, said 
that while the company derives most of its 
revenues from oil and gas, it also is involved 
in the agricultural area, primarily in the 
manufacturing of pesticides. 

But Occidental also does some cattle 
breeding, and one of its subsidiaries is devel- 
oping a hybrid rice for the People’s Repub- 
lic of China. According to the company’s 
1980 annual report, Occidental last year 
sold $1.08 billion worth of agricultural 
chemicals. 

A spokesman for Iowa Beef Processors, 
which last year had sales of $4.6 billion and 
was the 8ist-largest industrial company, 
said that Occidental Chairman Armand 
Hammer first approached Iowa Beef offi- 
cials about the merger last week. 

Hammer and Iowa Beef cochairmen 
Robert L. Peterson and Dale Tinstman flew 
to Los Angeles on Friday. Saturday, they 
presented the plan to Iowa Beef’s board of 
directors at a regularly scheduled meeting. 

Iowa Beef pioneered the concept of boxed 
beef, doing much of the butchering at its 
own plant, then shipping 80-pound boxes of 
cut beef to supermarkets, restaurants and 
hotels. Before boxed beef caught on, super- 
market chains generally bought whole or 
half carcasses, complete with bones and fat, 
and cut them up into steaks and roasts. 

Iowa Beef will operate as an independent 
subsidiary of Occidental, Hammer and Pe- 
terson said in a statement. 

Occidental’s Hammer, who is a well- 
known art collector with close ties to the 
Soviet Union, has become increasingly inter- 
ested in food and nutrition, a spokesman for 
Occidental said. In a recent speech, 
Hammer said that there can be no world 
peace until all human beings are well-fed, 
and that during the decade of the 1980s 
there must be a major increase “in the food 
production capability of this planet.” 

Occidental officials said they think that 
the oil giant’s worldwide distribution net- 
work should open up export markets for the 
beef processor, especially in Europe. 

Occidental is based in Los Angeles. Iowa 
Beef is in Dakota City, Neb., just across the 
stateline from Sioux City, Iowa. 

Nearly 75 percent of Oceidental's revenues 
last year came from oil and gas operations— 
exploration, production and marketing— 
while another 20 percent came from chemi- 
cals. One of its major subsidiaries, Hooker 
Chemical Co., has gained national notoriety 
from the situation at Love Canal in upstate 
New York, where the company has been ac- 
cused of storing toxic wastes that polluted 
the surrounding area. 

Last year Iowa Beef earned $53 million on 
$4.6 billion in sales, while Occidental Petro- 
leum had profits of $710 million on $12.5 
billion in revenues. If the merger is com- 
pleted, the combined company would vault 
to 15th place among U.S. industrial compa- 
nies, right behind Conoco Oil, based on 1980 
sales.@ 
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OPPOSE FEDERAL INTERVEN- 
TION IN RENT CONTROL 


HON. JAMES J. FLORIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


@ Mr. FLORIO. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong opposition to the Senate ap- 
proved housing bill which seeks to 
impose the judgment of the Federal 
Government in the affairs of local 
communities in the area of rent con- 
trol and rent stabilization. The Senate 
amendment strikes at the very founda- 
tion of the right of local communities 
to express themselves and form poli- 
cies which best address their individu- 
al housing needs. 

I am disturbed that this legislation 
comes at a time when the administra- 
tion has formed its intergovernmental 
policy on the basis that the Federal 
Government should not interfere in 
the affairs of local governments. I am 
disturbed that the Senate approved 
this measure without the courtesy of 
committee hearings to permit tenants, 
owners, and local officials to exchange 
debate on this unexpected, and I be- 
lieve, unwarranted provision. Every 
Member of the House should be ap- 
palied that with such limited dis- 
course, the Senate has approved legis- 
lation which seeks to thwart normal 
democratic processes exercised by 
local governments. 

Rent control or rent stabilization 
programs span across many States in 
our Nation. Many were initiated by 
referendum. All were adopted through 
the normal processes by which the 
local community makes decisions. This 
implies that these communities and 
their elected officials have debated the 
arguments presented in favor and 
those presented against rent control. 
One hundred and thirty communities 
in my State of New Jersey, through 
democratic selection, have decided 
that rent control statutes best address 
their particular housing needs. I 
object to the notion that legislation 
can now be imposed nationally which 
says that selected communities will be 
penalized unless they subscribe to a 
universal standard which they have al- 
ready determined not to be in their in- 
terest. 

I urge my colleagues to oppose the 
Senate action and vote against any 
legislation presented before this House 
which seeks to penalize or restrict the 
right of local communities to deter- 
mine policies with respect to rent con- 
trol. 
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ERTEL LEGISLATION TO STIMU- 
LATE INDIVIDUAL SAVINGS 


HON. ALLEN E. ERTEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


Mr. ERTEL. Mr. Speaker, the legis- 
lation I introduce today will do what a 
simple tax cut cannot—stimulate indi- 
vidual savings. A family of four with 
annual earnings of $20,000 will have 
its taxes reduced by only $300 with a 
simple tax cut. Even if the taxpayer 
manages to save all of this, he may 
have enough for a downpayment on a 
house by the time he retires in 30 
years. Even if the taxpayer does save 
all this—or whatever portion of the 
$300 is not eaten up by increases in 
taxes elsewhere—it will in no way be 
adequate to reverse the abysmally low 
rate of personal savings in the United 
States—the lowest of any major indus- 
trialized nation except Sweden. 

The consequences of an inadequate 
savings base are readily apparent 
today—high interest rates. Savings 
provide the funds private enterprise 
needs to finance business expansions 
and entrepreneurial undertakings. 
Savings provide the funds home 
buyers need to purchase new homes. 
Savings provide the funds government 
needs to protect jobs and stimulate 
economic growth during recessionary 
cycles. Inadequate savings simply 
means the cost of money is driven up 
because of the sharp competition 
which ensues among borrowers for 
limited funds. 

One would expect today’s high inter- 
est rates to stimulate savings. They 
have not because inflationary expecta- 
tions are so deeply engrained in our 
national economic mentality. This vi- 
cious cycle has to be broken some- 
where, somehow; and my legislation 
will accomplish just that. It can do 
this by providing American citizens 
with a new expectation—that they can 
save without diminishing their overall 
purchasing power—since what they 
save will be tax deductible—and with 
the knowledge that the money is avail- 
able for later investment. 

I believe that the U.S. savings prob- 
lem should be addressed in this year’s 
tax cut legislation. The legislation I in- 
troduce would: 

First, reconstitute individual retire- 
ment accounts and Keogh plans as 
“Individual Savings and Investment 
Accounts”; 

Second, provide a $2,000 annual tax 
deduction for contributions to the in- 
dividual savings and investment ac- 
count for individuals previously cov- 
ered by IRA’s--up from the present 
$1,500 deduction; 

Third, provide a $15,000 annual tax 
deduction for contributions to the in- 
dividual savings and investment ac- 
count for individuals previously cov- 
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ered by Keogh plans—up from the 
present $7,500 deduction; and 

Fourth, extend the Keogh and IRA 
concept to everyone by providing a 
$1,000 annual tax deduction for contri- 
butions to the individual savings and 
investment account for individuals 
previously ineligible for IRA’s and 
Keogh plans. 

As with IRA’s and Keogh plans, in- 
terest on the individual savings and in- 
vestment account would be deferred 
until distribution. 

To achieve the desired increase in 
the rate of savings, I think the IRA 
concept has to be broadened. The 
person still in the early stages of a 
career probably has more immediate 
needs for his disposable income than 
setting it aside for retirement. Conse- 
quently, my legislation would make 
the principal and interest of individual 
savings and investment accounts avail- 
able without penalty before the age of 
59% for the purchase of a home or the 
depreciable assets of a nonincorporat- 
ed business. This latter provision gives 
the small business entrepreneur, the 
backbone of American business, a 
helping hand. Individuals exercising 
either option would continue to have 
that portion of their principal and in- 
terest treated for tax purposes as if it 
were undistributed, in other words, 
nontaxable. Let me stress, too, that 
the individual savings and investment 
account can be established through 
commercial banks, credit unions, sav- 
ings and loans, mutual savings banks. 
Also, like IRA's and Keogh plans, the 
individual savings and investment ac- 
count could be set up as a stock pur- 
chase plan or annuity. 

I think savings and investment must 
be encouraged in the United States. 
Mr. Speaker, my legislation will do 
just that and I urge its incorporation 
into this year’s tax cut legislation. 


COMMEMORATION OF 
DEPORTATION 


HON. WILLIAM M. BRODHEAD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


Mr. BRODHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I 
join with many of my colleagues in 
commemorating the mass deportation 
carried out by the Soviet Union in 
Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia. this 
terrible tragedy will always remain in 
the hearts of people of Baltic descent. 

Even as the events of June 1940, 
when over 100,000 Latvians, Lithua- 
nians, and Estonians were sent to Sibe- 
ria are recalled to us today, we are re- 
minded of the fact that the Soviet 
Union still occupies these nations, still 
denies these people the basic human 
rights which they struggled so long 
and valiantly to secure. We are re- 
minded that the United States is one 
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of the few nations which is founded 
upon a deep and abiding respect for in- 
dividual liberties. Our Nation’s tre- 
mendous military and economic 
strength have made us by far the lead- 
ing advocate of these rights for people 
around the world. We must never 
abandon our commitment to the pro- 
tection of these rights, and to restor- 
ing them to those who are oppressed. 
Certainly, we must not recognize as le- 
gitimate the Soviet occupation of the 
Baltic nations. 

Southeastern Michigan has an active 
community of people of Baltic descent. 
Their untiring efforts help keep alive 
the heritage of the Baltic nations and 
the hope that they will one day be re- 
stored to freedom. I believe that our 
commemoration of the Baltic holo- 
caust today is also an important part 
of these efforts. The Soviet Union ex- 
ercises a tyrannical domination over 
the Baltic nations, and its grip will not 
be swiftly or easily loosened. However, 
just as the odds in this struggle do not 
deter those of Baltic descent around 
the world, so also we in the Congress 
must also pledge to do what can be 
done in this cause. I am pleased to join 
with my colleagues in renewing our 
commitments in this regard. 


PELF AND PETROLEUM 


HON. JOE MOAKLEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


@ Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when the people of the Northeast 
must fight for every Federal dollar for 
weatherization and low-income energy 
assistance to buffer themselves from 
the ever-rising price of oil, I am disap- 
pointed to see that President Reagan 
has included in his tax cut proposal 
extending and increasing the present 
exemption for small oil-royalty owners 
from a portion of the windfall profits 
tax. 

Last year, Americans poured out 
$175 billion for about 6 billion barrels 
of oil and this year, under President 
Reagan’s decontrol of domestic oil, can 
expect to pay $225 billion for an equal 
amount at current world prices. 

As Michael Kinsley rightly notes in 
his recent article entitled “Pelf and 
Petroleum” (the New Republic, June 
13, 1981) this windfall does not fall 
from the sky but rather from the 
pockets of energy consumers from 
across this country. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to share Mr. Kinsley’s arti- 
cle with my colleagues for I feel it ac- 
curately portrays how the oil compa- 
nies have us over a barrel. 


The text of the article follows: 
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{From the New Republic, June 13, 1981] 
PELF AND PETROLEUM 
(By Michael Kinsley) 

In 1972, Americans purchased about 6 bil- 
lion barrels of oil at an average price of 
$3.39 a barrel. Total cost: $20.3 billion. In 
1980, Americans purchased slightly more oil 
at an average price of $28 a barrel. Total 
cost: $175 billion. In January 1981, when 
President Reagan decontrolled domestic oil 
prices, the cost of imported oil was running 
about $37.50. Six billion barrels at $37.50 
will cost $225 billion. Compared to other 
goods and services (that is, even after gener- 
al inflation), oil costs almost six times as 
much now as it did in 1972. The OPEC “sur- 
charge” for oil amounts to about $820 per 
American in 1981, or $3,300 for a family of 
four. 

This represents a staggering transfer of 
wealth over the past few years from Ameri- 
can consumers and producers to. . whom? 
The first image that comes to mind is of 
Arab sheiks. But less than 15 percent of the 
oil Americans consumed last year was 
bought from Arab nations, and less than 40 
percent was imported at all. Throughout 
the entire oil crisis, well over half the oil 
consumed by Americans has been sold to 
them by other Americans. Natural gas and 
coal, virtually all domestic, provide more of 
our energy than imported and domestic oil 
combined, and these prices have increased 
dramatically also. 

In other words, most of the vast sums 
Americans have paid for fossil fuels (still 
the source of 92 percent of our energy) since 
1973 have stayed in this country. Some of 
this money has paid for higher extraction 
costs, and some has gone for taxes. But bil- 
lions have enriched, or further enriched, 
those who happen to own the energy 
sources. The Independent Petroleum Associ- 
ation says that only two percent of the pop- 
ulation has any stake in oil. (This strikes 
IPAA as a weighty argument against the 
windfall profits tax.) In effect, these lucky 
few are American members of OPEC, profit- 
ing just as if they were part of the conspir- 
acy. 

Oil people tend to see themselves as the 
most buccaneering sort of capitalists, and to 
some extent they are. By performing the 
classic capitalist functions of investment, in- 
novation, and risk-taking, they are helping 
society deal with the energy crisis, and 
whatsoever they sow, that do they also reap. 
But many reap far more than they sow. To 
the extent that they receive OPEC-level 
prices for oil that costs far less to pump and 
remove, their place in economic theory is 
more akin to that classic enemy of capitalist 
and laborer alike—the landlord. Economists 
since David Ricardo have noted that natural 
resources have value, not because of the 
work or investment that went into them, 
but because of their inherent scarcity. The 
owner of natural resources, the landlord, 
produces nothing, yet can extract a share of 
society’s production as his monopoly 
rent“ or, in today’s term, “windfall profit.“ 
If you own a scarce natural resource, 

. . . you need do nothing more. You may 
sit down and smoke your pipe; you may lie 
around like the lazzaroni of Naples or the 
leperos of Mexico; you may go up in a bal- 
loon, or down in a hole in the ground; and 
without doing one stroke of work, without 
adding one iota to the wealth of the commu- 
nity, ... you will be rich!“ 

Thus Henry George in “Progress and Pov- 
erty” (1880). There has never been a more 
ardent supply-sider than Henry George. 
Here he is on taxes: 
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“Taxation which lessens the reward of the 
producer necessarily lessens the incentive to 
production.. . . Thus taxation which dimin- 
ishes the earnings of the laborer or the re- 
turns of the capitalist tends to render the 
one less industrious and intelligent, the 
other less disposed to save and invest. 

“If a man build a ship we make him pay 
for his temerity, as though he had done an 
injury to the state; if a railroad be opened, 
down comes the tax-collector upon it, as 
though it were a public nuisance; if a manu- 
factury be erected we levy upon it an annual 
sum which would go far toward making a 
handsome profit. We say we want capital, 
but if any one accumulate it, or bring it 
among us, we charge him for it as though 
we were giving him a privilege. 

But as Henry George patiently explained, 
the owner of natural resources is not a “pro- 
ducer” (oil company self-identifications not- 
withstanding). The landlord’s share of the 
common product is taken from the produc- 
tive elements of society, capital and labor. It 
works just like a tax, reducing the reward 
for productive effort and thus reducing gen- 
eral prosperity in the manner modern 
supply-siders have made familiar. 

So here is a whole category of financial in- 
equality that cannot be explained by the 
classic doctrines of capitalism, and thus 
cannot support the Reagan administration’s 
“supply-side” solicitude for ‘creators of 
wealth.” Ownership of natural resources 
like land or oil does not “create” or 
“supply” anything. The profit from such 
ownership is a direct transfer from the rest 
of society. 

Henry George wanted to tax away the 
landlord’s unearned monopoly rents, and 
use the money to eliminate taxes on the 
productive sectors of society. This seductive 
idea still attracts a small band of zealots, 
which is why anyone who cites Henry 
George risks getting labeled as a crank. In 
practice, there would be impossible prob- 
lems. At this late date, most owners of natu- 
ral resources did not get them for free, but 
paid good money in expectation of a reason- 
able return; the monopoly rents” have dis- 
solved into the marketplace. And even when 
the windfall is easy to spot, as in the real 
estate boom of the 1970's, measuring and 
collecting it fairly is probably beyond the 
capacity of democratic government. In gen- 
eral, there is little choice but to allocate mo- 
nopoly rents to that broader residual cate- 
gory of inequality known as “luck.” 

But the energy crisis has put the issue in 
sharper relief, for three reasons. First, there 
is the magnitude of the windfall. Owning oil 
property has always been the popular para- 
digm of good fortune. “The Beverly Hillbil- 
lies” became a hit in 1962, when the average 
wellhead price of crude oil was $2.90 a 
barrel. Now it is 13 times that amount. 
Second, this windfall is so clearly a simple 
transfer from the rest of society. The same 
is true of land profits and all other monopo- 
ly rents, but it takes a bit of economic 
theory to understand why. With oil, we see 
it happening before our eyes at the gas 
pump. Third, this colossal windfall derives, 
not from the process of social growth de- 
scribed by David Ricardo, but from a classic 
price-setting conspiracy. If American justice 
could reach the official members of OPEC, 
they would be in jail. Charge: crimes against 
capitalism. Our law considers their method 
of extracting money from people just as 
antisocial as stealing it at gunpoint. Yet 
most of the money OPEC extorts from 
Americans goes to other Americans. 

This is not an argument for restoring oil 
price controls. OPEC sets the cost to society 
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as a whole of consuming an extra barrel of 
oil, and thus the value to society of conserv- 
ing or replacing it. Individual consumers 
should face the same cost, to encourage con- 
servation, and oil drillers should be offered 
a similar price for new oil, to encourage do- 
mestic extraction. Likewise, this is not an 
argument for ressentiment against all of 
those who are enriching themselves off the 
energy crisis. Much of the profit from the 
oil boom is not “monopoly rents” at all, but 
a fair return for investment of money and 
effort in a high-risk field. 

On the other hand, the unique economic 
role of natural resources explains why we 
needn’t take seriously all the moans and 
groans about the windfall profits tax. And it 
suggests that those making huge fortunes 
from oil these days might benefit from a 
little modest reflection on the nature of 
their triumph, and a more generous attitude 
toward those at whose expense they are get- 
ting rich. 

While the northeast and midwest stag- 
nate, Texas and other oil states prosper. 
Businesses catering to high level personal 
consumption proliferate: fancy stores and 
restaurants, resorts, and so on. How much 
of the oil boom is based on monopoly rents, 
as opposed to productive capitalist activity? 

Not long ago, oil folks were happily and 
profitably pumping away at less than $4 a 
barrel. Now they can get almost $40 a 
barrel. The oil industry likes to suggest that 
its costs have been climbing right along 
with oil prices over the past eight years. As 
the easy oil gets used up, it must be re- 
placed with oil from deeper wells, or oil 
from wells in less accessible locations, or oil 
coaxed from old wells by fancy extraction 
techniques. But a little creative inference 
from the industry’s own data offers a differ- 
ent picture from the one in, for example, 
those Chevron television commercials show- 
ing thousands of little dollar signs pouring 
into the ground for each little jigger of oil 
that squirts back up. 

At the end of 1973, the oil industry report- 
ed 35.3 billion barrels of “proved reserves” 
in the United States. Proved reserves are de- 
fined as oil that can be extracted “with rea- 
sonable certainty ... under existing eco- 
nomic and operating conditions.” Or, as an 
industry publication explains, it is oil that 
can be” produced [sic] ... from wells al- 
ready drilled, given the price of crude oil 
... at the time the estimate is made.” 
These estimates tend to be conservative, 
since the industry wants people to believe 
that oil is getting harder and harder to find. 
So at the beginning of the energy crisis, 
there were at least 35.3 billion barrels in the 
ground that could be extracted profitably at 
the current price, which was $3.89 a barrel. 

What has happened to all that pre-crisis 
oil? Well, from 1974 through 1980, about 20 
billion barrels of oil were extracted in the 
United States. This means that owners of 
oil could have been pumping away since the 
energy crisis began at no increased cost, 
except for inflation, and still would have 
plenty of this cheap oil to sell now for $40 a 
barrel. Of course some of the oil we've con- 
sumed since 1973 has been from reserves 
added after 1973. (In 1980, only 16 percent 
of domestic extraction was so-called old“ 
oil.) But this means even more $3.89 oil re- 
mains to be sold today. 

Besides this pre-crisis oil, there are 9.3 bil- 
lion barrels that have been added to United 
States “proved reserves” between 1973 and 
1979, either through new discoveries or 
through revisions of previous estimates. By 
definition, this oil could be extracted, with a 
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profit, for the going price at the time. And 
as recently as two years ago, the highest 
price for oil was half of what it is today. 

Oil companies must calculate their actual 
costs and revenues per barrel each year for 
the Securities and Exchange Commission. 
Shell, for example, reported an average 
price of $20.83 for domestic oil it sold in 
1980, of which $4.06—20 percent—was 
profit, after taxes. Not bad. But wait. This 
reflected the supposedly onerous windfall 
profits tax, which came to $2.77 a barrel. 
Without it, the after-tax profit per barrel 
would have been $6.83 or 33 percent. And 
Shell’s costs included $1.20 per barrel for 
exploration, allocated to 1980 sales even 
though the oil discovered in 1980 “will be 
produced [sic] in future periods“ (says a 
footnote) and sold at a much higher price 
(left unsaid). Shell's calculated costs for 
“production” (i.e., extraction) also have a 
suspicious way of keeping up with price in- 
creases. In 1980 they were $4.67 a barrel, yet 
just a year earlier they were only $2.20. 

So any way you figure it, there are plenty 
of monopoly rents in the oil business these 
days. Who is getting them? Three categories 
of people: stockholders of the major oil 
companies, independent oil operators, and 
royalty owners. Royalty owners are people 
who've signed away the right to drill for oil 
on their property, in exchange for a share 
(generally one-eighth) of the revenues. In 
1979, about 70 percent of domestic oil was 
extracted by the majors, 30 percent by the 
independents. Private landowners get royal- 
ty payments on about three-quarters of do- 
mestic extraction. (Another 15 to 20 percent 
involves royalty payments to federal, state, 
or local governments.) 

The major oil companies have endured 
the greatest vilification in recent years, and 
no doubt the executives of these firms have 
done their fiduciary best to mislead citizen- 
ry and pervert public policy. They also have 
done quite well for their stockholders. Most 
of the majors recorded total returns to their 
investors last year (stock appreciation plus 
dividends) of better than 50 percent. Shell's 
was 120 percent, But the majors are, after 
all, widely owned and openly traded. Their 
past profits have been spread among mil- 
lions of people, and anyone who spies more 
exceptional profits ahead is free to stake a 
claim. These days, about $65 will buy you a 
share of Exxon and the same proportional 
opportunity for monopoly rents as the rich- 
est Rockefeller. 

By contrast, the independent oil “produc- 
ers” (those not affiliated with refining and 
retail operations) have gotten a public rela- 
tions free ride, thanks to the anthropomor- 
phic fallacy that little companies must be 
owned by little people. The average stock- 
holder of an independent is far wealthier 
than the average stockholder of Mobil or 
Exxon, and many of the very richest people 
in the Country got that way by owning 
“little” oil companies. Marvin Davis of 
Denver recently tried to buy 20th Century- 
Fox for $700 million cash, $600 million of 
which he had just been paid for oil and gas 
property he owned in several western states. 
When one of the owners of a small, family- 
owned company, Belridge Oil, died in 1975, 
she willed some of her stock to a founda- 
tion, to be used for charitable works in 
Marin County, California. She thought she 
was leaving five or ten million dollars for 
this eccentric purpose. When Belridge was 
sold to Shell for $3.65 billion four years 
later, the foundation suddenly had $253 mil- 
lion to dispose of among the deserving poor 
of Marin. The remaining $3.4 billion stayed 
in the family. 
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Because they are seen, absurdly, as some- 
how more deserving or less greedy, the inde- 
pendents enjoy a lower rate of windfall 
profits tax than the majors. They also con- 
tinue to enjoy the oil percentage depletion 
allowance, a racket that finally was discon- 
tinued for the majors in 1975. 

There has been a rash of newspaper sto- 
ries lately about poor dirt farmers in Louisi- 
ana or widows in Texas who sign royalty 
agreements with oil and gas developers, and 
suddenly have money for a new chicken 
coop or a Winnebago for trips to visit the 
children. Very touching. Many royalty 
owners, of course, are doing somewhat 
better than that, and even the most modest 
royalty payment is pure monopoly rent. 
The standard royalty on one small well pro- 
ducing 15 barrels a day is worth over $2,000 
a month. This windfall does not fall from 
the sky. It falls from the pockets of energy 
consumers, including the vast majority of 
dirt farmers, widows, orphans, and so on. 
Yet last year, Congress gave royalty owners 
a $1,000 income tax credit against any wind- 
fall profits tax they might have to pay and 
probably it will increase that credit, or 
exempt royalty owners completely, in this 
session. 

The purpose of the windfall profits tax is 
to reclaim for consumers and real producers 
some of the monopoly rents they are paying 
to oil extractors. The Wall Street Journal, 
which greeted the windfall tax last year 
with a black-bordered editorial entitled 
“The Death of Reason,” was at it again last 
month, commenting: 

“Oil economists say that the incidence of 
the tax is falling about equally on the con- 
sumers, who pay the tax through prices at 
the pump, and on the oil companies, which 
have to reduce their retained earnings that 
otherwise would have gone toward new in- 
vestment.” 

This is tripe. Perhaps these “oil econo- 
mists” have never read Adam Smith, but 
surely the editors of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal have done so. They know perfectly well 
that, under decontrol, consumers will have 
to pay the full OPEC price for domestic oil 
whether or not there is a windfall profits 
tax. Domestic suppliers cannot make them 
pay more and need not let them pay less. 
And true free marketeers also should know 
that rational investment decisions are based 
on how much money you think you can 
make in the future, not how much you've 
“retained” in the past. The oil industry is 
not short of cash. 

The only legitimate concern about a wind- 
fall profits tax is that it could make domes- 
tic oil extraction unprofitable. This one 
does not. It takes a percentage of the differ- 
ence between the sales price and a “base 
price,” set with comic exactitude and then 
indexed for inflation. For oil in the reserves 
before 1979, the lowest base price is $12.81 
and the highest tax rate is 70 percent. So at 
a decontrolled price of $38 a barrel, my cal- 
culator says that the most anyone will have 
to pay is about $17.50, leaving net revenues 
of about $20. But this is oil that, by defini- 
tion, could be extracted profitably at prices 
ranging from below three dollars to a high 
of less than $15. So the tax is no disincen- 
tive to keep on pumping. 

The tax on “new” oil (newly discovered, or 
removed from old wells by costly new tech- 
niques) is just 30 percent, and the base price 
is $16.55 plus inflation plus 2 percent. (Got 
that?) On $38 oil, the tax might be as high 
as $6.50, leaving a mere $31.50 to someone 
who took the trouble to extract it. Now it’s 
possible that there is oil somewhere in this 
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country that could be extracted profitably 
for, say, $35 and will stay in the ground in- 
stead because of this tax. But just at the 
moment, there isn’t a drilling rig or an oil 
geologist available to find out, since even 
$31.50 a barrel remains strangely tempting, 
so that problem is pretty hypothetical. 

The windfall tax recovers just as small 
fraction of the monopoly rents that some 
Americans are collecting courtesy of OPEC. 
It is riddled with special exemptions and fa- 
vored categories, and it doesn’t apply at all 
to natural gas and coal, where similar prof- 
its are being made. Congress has provided 
that the tax will phase out after raising the 
pointlessly precise figure of $227.3 billion. 
by contrast, US proved reserves already 
have a market value of a trillion dollars. 
The process of extracting them and finding 
more is “creating wealth,” all right, but only 
in the Neiman-Marcus sense. 


TEXAS PRIDE 
HON. SAM B. HALL, JR. 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


@ Mr. SAM B. HALL, JR. Mr. Speak- 
er, if this Nation is to maintain its po- 
sition of world leadership in agricul- 
ture, we must convince our young 
people of the need to remain on the 
land and follow a career in farming. 
One of the most significant programs 
that promotes this endeavor is the in- 
ternational pasture and range contest. 

Known as the olympics of land eval- 
uation, the international pasture and 
range contest had humble origins as 
an effort of several Oklahomans to de- 
velop guidelines for land evaluation 
similar to livestock judging. What had 
its roots as a local and State event 
soon established a tradition of sharp 
competition. In 8 short years this com- 
petition graduated from the local 
arena and became national and, in 
1951, international in scope. Since 
1951, 29 nations have participated 
with as many as 16 nations represent- 
ed in 1 year. 

On May 7, 1981, the Mount Vernon, 
Tex., FFA pasture and range judging 
team won the international pasture 
and range contest. Mount Vernon is 
the county seat of Franklin County 
and I am proud of its location in the 
First Congressional District which I 
represent in the House of Representa- 
tives; 801 contestants, most of them 
teenage 4-H and FFA members, repre- 
senting 33 States and 1 foreign nation, 
participated in the contest. These 
young people, armed with nothing but 
their knowledge of the soil, vied for 
top honors; their mission was clear, 
the competition keen, the teams well 
prepared. The Mount Vernon team 
can be proud of its achievement. 

The members of the winning Mount 
Vernon High School FFA team are 
David Gillen, Brad Bass, Darrell Don- 
aldson, and Mark Stretcher. They 
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were very ably coached by Mr. Charles 
Stretcher. 

In addition to winning the team 
event, these young men were out- 
standing in all of the judging activi- 
ties. Mark Stretcher was 2d high indi- 
vidual, Darrell Donaldson was 4th 
high, David Gillen 8th and Brad Bass 
11th in points scored. 

The winning performance of these 
fine leaders of tomorrow has brought 
great honor to the State of Texas, the 
city of Mount Vernon, and to Mount 
Vernon High School. Their interest in 
furthering agricultural methods and 
tradition is to be highly commended.@ 


THE DIPLOMACY OF HUMAN 
RIGHTS 


HON. DONALD J. PEASE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


èe Mr. PEASE. Mr. Speaker, as the 
chairman of the Human Rights Com- 
mittee of Members of Congress for 
Peace Through Law, I would like to 
call the attention of my colleagues to 
an excellent article written by Joseph 
Kraft entitled “The Right Person for 
the Rights Job,” appearing in Tues- 
day’s Washington Post. 

Although I sometimes find myself in 
disagreement with Mr. Kraft’s views, 
his comments on the Lefever affair 
and on the necessary qualifications for 
the next Assistant Secretary for 
Human Rights are most enlightening 
and informative. 

He points out that Mr. Lefever was 
right to withdraw his name from con- 
sideration as the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Human Rights and Hu- 
manitarian Affairs. A man who could 
alienate all the Democrats and most of 
the Republicans on the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee is certainly 
not the proper candidate for this im- 
portant and sensitive post. 

The question then becomes, who is a 
suitable candidate and what guidelines 
shall that person follow in the diplo- 
macy of human rights? 

Unfortunately, as Mr. Kraft points 
out, there are no easy answers and no 
simple guidelines to follow. The job re- 
quires good judgment and diplomatic 
skill as well as a deep commitment to 
the principles of freedom and democ- 
racy for which this country stands. 

Mr. Kraft also notes that Lefever 
and his backers were wrong to draw a 
black and white distinction between 
Communist, “totalitarian,” countries 
and right-wing, “authoritarian,” coun- 
tries. According to this view, the 
former are beyond reform and deserve 
any criticism we care to level at their 
human rights abuses; the latter, on 
the other hand, are subject to reform 
and, by withholding public comments 
about their abuses, we can nudge them 
to more humane internal policies. 
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Recent history shows that this di- 
chotomy does not hold up. In the 
same way that the “authoritarian” re- 
gimes of Spain, Greece, and Portugal 
have given way to more liberal re- 
gimes, China, since the death of Mao, 
and Poland, since the worker’s strike 
in Gdansk, have moved in the direc- 
tion of greater liberties for the individ- 
ual citizen. Certainly, political and 
economic reforms in these two com- 
munist countries are more pronounced 
than in the Paraguays, Guatemalas, 
and the Koreas of the authoritarian 
camp. 

In President Reagan’s meeting with 
the wife of the imprisoned Soviet dissi- 
dent, Anatoly Scharansky, we saw how 
self-described “quiet diplomacy” can 
be very public indeed—especially in 
light of the sensitive nature of the 
Scharansky case. 

To be credible, our human rights 
policy must be evenhanded. That, I be- 
lieve, was the message of the 13-to-4 
vote against the confirmation of Mr. 
Lefever by the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 

I would urge the White House as 
well as my colleagues to pay careful 
attention to Mr. Kraft’s article which 
follows: 

THE RIGHT PERSON FOR THE RIGHTS JOB 

(By Joseph Kraft) 

Ernest Lefever rightly claimed to be 
“blameless of the charges and innuendoes 
against my integrity and my compassion.” 
But he was also correct in asking the presi- 
dent to withdraw from consideration his 
nomination as assistant secretary of state 
for human rights. 

For the nomination had become entangled 
in a viper’s nest of ideological conflict. A dis- 
entangling effort has to precede clear judg- 
ment as to the right person for the rights 
job. 

At the root of the confusion lies the dis- 
tinction between communist governments, 
which are said to be “totalitarian,” and 
right-wing governments, which are said to 
be “authoritarian.” Backers of Lefever insist 
the distinction is absolute. 

“Totalitarian” regimes, they claim, are 
beyond reform and, therefore, deserve re- 
lentless attacks on transgressions against 
human rights. “Authoritarian” regimes, by 
contrast, are supposed to be subject to 
change. Hence a more sympathetic attitude 
can force their better behavior. 

In practice, however, that neat dichotomy 
falls apart. A more totalitarian regime than 
that in China under Mao Tse-tung has 
rarely, if ever, existed. But sweeping change 
distinguishes China since the death of Mao. 
Poland provides another case of a totalitar- 
ian” system yielding dramatic evolution 
toward more humane treatment of 
individual citizens. 

Conversely, the picture is equally muddy. 
In Spain, Portugal and Greece to be sure, 
“authoritarian” governments gave way to 
more liberal regimes. But how much has 
Paraguay changed recently? Or Guatemala? 

The difference that counts lies between 
governments disposed to be friendly to the 
United States and those that tilt toward 
this country’s prime rival, the Soviet Union. 
Obvious reasons teil Washington to be more 
lenient toward pro-American governments 
than toward hostile governments. These 
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reasons are certainly not trivial. But neither 
are they moral, still less absolute. 

Similarly with a supposed polarity in tac- 
tics. According to some, quiet diplomacy lies 
at one end of the spectrum and public disap- 
proval at the other. Backers of Lefever in- 
sisted that he stood for “quiet diplomacy” 
and that that approach had already begun 
to yield dividends, 

Opponents of Lefever asserted that “quiet 
diplomacy” was, in fact, an excuse for duck- 
ing the issue. Among those most impressive 
in making that charge was Jacobo Timmer- 
man, a newspaper editor who was exiled 
from Argentina after having been arrested, 
tortured and jailed for months, Timmerman 
claims that quiet diplomacy as applied to 
Argentina was “surrender” to torture, mass 
murder and gross prejudice. 

But times change and circumstances alter 
cases. I met Timmerman two years ago and 
was enormously impressed by his dignity 
and humanity. The personal attacks 
launched against him recently seem to be as 
shameful as those directed against Lefever. 
It has to be said, however, that at that time 
Timmerman favored quiet diplomacy in 
dealing with Argentina. At his urging, 
indeed, the American Jewish Committee, 
which had given him an award, decided— 
against its own interest—to muffle the pub- 
licity. 

An almost ludicrous example of the same 
inconsistency occurred at the White House 
the other day. President Reagan and Vice 
President Bush received, with photogra- 
phers present, the wife of the imprisoned 
Soviet dissident Anatoly Scharansky. The 
Scharansky case is an explosive affair in the 
Soviet Union, and it took courage for the 
president to do what he did. The stakes 
were big, and the risks not small. But the 
White House press office, in speaking of an 
event that was like a red flag to the Moscow 
bull, described it as an example of—you 
guessed it—‘‘quiet diplomacy.” 

As those examples suggest, sure guides 
and clean rules do not exist for the diploma- 
cy of human rights. It is quintessentially a 
matter of judgment and of feel. Those with 
years of experience in the field and a pro- 
fessional commitment to human rights— 
whether they come from the right as Lef- 
ever did, or from the liberal side as was the 
case with Jimmy Carter’s appointment, Pa- 
tricia Derian—are apt to be unbending in 
their views, Derian did, after all, alienate 
several governments of importance to the 
United States. Lefever did, after all, alienate 
most of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
which voted against his nomination 13 to 4. 

Balance, much more than experience in 
the field, is the critical quality. The human 
rights job calls for sensitivity to this coun- 
try’s interest in both strategic advantages 
and in its good name in the world. It re- 
quires great skill at translating those fine 
judgments into negotiations. It involves 
trade-offs and even manipulation. To me, 
that suggests a disciplined, professional dip- 
lomat. e 
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NEW ALEXANDRIA CELEBRATES 
150TH ANNIVERSARY 


HON. DOUGLAS APPLEGATE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


@ Mr. APPLEGATE. Mr. Speaker, it is 
an honor for me to bring to the atten- 
tion of this House and its Members an 
upcoming event in my congressional 
district. 

The small community of New Alex- 
andria in Jefferson County is celebrat- 
ing the 150th anniversary of the vil- 
lage. 

The residents of this community 
have planned several activities includ- 
ing games, crafts, combined church 
services, and a wide variety of food. 
The celebration will begin with a 
parade on June 20, 1981. 

Rich in history, New Alexandria has 
much of which it can be proud. It was 
the principle village in Cross Creek 
Township in the early 1900’s. It was 
laid out by Alexander Smith who was 
the first to introduce horsemills in 
this country. 

The village was incorporated in 1871 
and the 1880 census showed 175 
people. One hundred years later, the 
1980 census records 371 people. 

The village had the distinction of 
having the youngest bicentennial 
chairman in the United States. Jim 
Westling was 14 years old when ap- 
pointed to the position. 

Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the 18th 
Congressional District, I would like to 


express my sincere congratulations to 
New Alexandria, its village officials, 
and most of all, its citizens, both past 
and present, on the celebration of this 
great event.e 


HERITAGE CONSERVATION AND 
RECREATION SERVICE 


HON. BO GINN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


@ Mr. GINN. Mr. Speaker, the Herit- 
age Conservation and Recreation Serv- 
ice of the Department of Interior has 
been phased out of existence under 
the policies of Secretary James G. 
Watt. Though I recognize the right of 
our new Secretary to make reorga- 
nizational changes, I also believe that 
it is appropriate that we be aware of 
the achievements accomplished on 
behalf of the American people 
through the work of the HCRS. 

It is my hope that under the admin- 
istration of the National Park Service, 
where most of the functions of HCRS 
have been assigned, we can continue to 
see that our Nation realizes the bene- 
fits of the programs which were part 
of the HCRS agenda. 
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To illustrate the importance of those 
programs, I would ask that the follow- 
ing partial list of accomplishments of 
HCRS within the southeastern section 
of our Nation be included in the 
Recorp at this point. This information 
is excerpted from the publication, 
“HCRS Accomplishments, 1977 to 
1980,” which was issued by the De- 
partment of the Interior and the 
HCRS. 


EXCERPTED From HCRS ACCOMPLISHMENT 
REPORT, 1977-80 
SOUTHEAST REGIONAL OFFICE 

Approved 1,275 Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund (L&WCF) projects totaling $180.4 
million, including 16 projects from the sec- 
retary’s contingency reserve. 

Offered states the option of consolidating 
5 or more individual projects under one 
project application, resulting in 23 projects 
with 399 elements (projects) submitted for 
approval that considerably reduced paper- 
work. 

Worked with the State of Georgia in an 
L&WCF project to acquire Amicalola Creek, 
a 26,000-acre stream, with $1.5 million from 
the secretary’s contingency reserve and a 
private land donation. The creek is one of 
the few undeveloped whitewater streams in 
Georgia, and is within an hour’s drive from 
Atlanta. 

Administered 33 rehabilitation, 5 innova- 
tion, and 47 recovery action program Urban 
Park and Recreation Recovery Program 
grants, Examples of projects include: con- 
verting an abandoned post office in Wil- 
mington, N.C., into a girls’ club recreation 
center; creating a playground for mentally 
retarded and physically handicapped chil- 
dren in Pascagoula, Miss.; and renovating 
two city parks to provide basketball and 
tennis courts, wading areas, and picnic facil- 
ities for residents of nearby public housing 
units in Jackson, Tenn. 

Provided $2.5 million under the L&WCF 
for Statewide Comprehensive Outdoor Rec- 
reation Plans; a portion was used for studies 
on subjects such as recreation for the handi- 
capped, natural heritage areas, and barrier 
islands. Under the program, three states es- 
tablished citizen participation councils to 
represent the public and private sectors in 
considering state recreation problems. 

Developed and conducted a well-attended 
regional urban waterfront revitalization 
conference in Jacksonville, Fla. 

Established a federal Southeast Urban 
Waterfront Action Group with which cities 
can discuss their plans for waterfront revi- 
talization. Waterfront projects are already 
underway in Covington, Ky.; Charleston, 
S. C.; and Jacksonville, Fla. 

Cosponsored a number of recreation tech- 
nical assistance workshops, including “Lia- 
bility and Risk Management” with the Ten- 
nessee Department of Conservation. 
“Energy Conservation in Parks and Recrea- 
tion” with the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and “Energy Management in Recreation 
and Parks” with the U.S. Forest Service and 
the Soil Conservation Society of America. 

Helped to develop a land-use agreement 
between a private landowner and the Audu- 
bon Society to manage the 32-acre Emerald 
Island in North Carolina. 

Provided assistance to a multi-million 
dollar recreation demonstration project in 
Jacksonville, Fla. that is using an innovative 
privately financed trust to finance ongoing 
maintenance and operation. 

Helped a pilot project in Cobb County, 
Ga. with methodologies for accessing cost/ 
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benefit ratios of local park and recreation 
programs. 

Identified the recreation needs of approxi- 
mately 500 rural and small communities. 

,Developed a regional priority system to 
evaluate and rank U.S. Forest Service com- 
ponents before submitting them for funding 
under the L&WCF; approved 19 Forest 
Service composite recreation plans. 

Administered the transfer of 4,000 acres 
of federal surplus property, valued at $32 
million, to state and local governments for 
park and recreation purposes, including: the 
643-acre Ramey Air Force Base and a 156- 
acre portion of Culebra Island to Puerto 
Rico; a 205-acre portion of Fort Knox to 
Bullitt County, Ky.; and a 970-acre portion 
of Blythe Island to Glynn County, Ga. 

Negotiated 13 cooperative management 
agreements with military bases to provide 
public access to base recreation programs 
and facilities; 8 additional cooperative 
agreements are being negotiated. 

Conducted nine seminars on land preser- 
vation and published eight workbook guides 
on protecting natural heritage resources. 

Inventoried 57,000 river miles for the 
HCRS nationwide rivers inventory, and de- 
termined that 11,482, or 20 percent, had 
outstanding qualities. 

Worked closely with the Bartram Trail 
Conference and the Overmountain Victory 
Trail Association to provide for cooperation 
between federal, state, and local govern- 
ments and private interests to implement 
trails. One accomplishment was the designa- 
tion of the Overmountain Victory Trail as a 
National Historic Trail. 

Administered the designation of 32 Na- 
tional Recreation Trails including two 200- 
mile trails in Kentucky, the Jenny Wiley 
Trail and the Sheltowee Trace Trail. 

Identified significant natural areas and 
rivers for the Ohio River Basin Commission 
study of the Cumberland River Basin in 
Tennessee and Kentucky. 

Administered 200 archeological contracts 
totaling $4 million, including the Tennessee- 
Tombigbee Waterway in Mississippi and Al- 
abama, and the Richard B. Russell Dam and 
Lake project in Georgia and South Carolina. 

Evaluated 322 potential national natural 
landmarks and recommended 34 for desig- 
nation; 16 have been designated. 

Helped the States of Kentucky and North 
Carolina establish statewide natural herit- 
age programs to systematically identify and 
classify important natural areas, 

Conveyed 30 national historic landmark 
plaques in public ceremonies. e 


SOVIET PHYSICIST IMPRISONED 
HON. RAYMOND J. McGRATH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


è Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker re- 
cently I received a statement from the 
Committee of Concerned Scientists in 
New York expressing grave concern 
over the welfare of one of their col- 
leagues who has been sentenced to a 3- 
year prison term in the Soviet Union. 
The following release is one more 
shocking example of the disdain of the 
U.S.S.R. for human rights which I feel 
warrants the serious attention of this 
body: 
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NOBEL LAUREATES PROTEST SENTENCING OF 
Soviet PHYSICIST TO A LABOR CAMP 


New York, May 29.—Sixteen Nobel Prize 
winners today cabled Soviet authorities pro- 
testing “in the strongest terms” the sen- 
tencing of nuclear physicist Viadimir Kislik 
of Kiev to three years in a labor camp. 

In cables to Soviet President Leonid 
Brezhnev and Academician B. E. Paton, 
President of the Ukrainian Academy of Sci- 
ences, they termed Kislik’s sentence “a bi- 
zarre miscarriage of justice” which “can 
only further impede scientific cooperation” 
between the U.S. and the USSR. 

The signers include Christian B. Anfinsen, 
Kenneth J. Arrow, Julius Axelrod, Baruj 
Benacerraf, Herbert C. Brown, Leon N. 
Cooper, Donald A. Glaser, Sheldon L. Gla- 
show, Robert Hofstadter, Robert W. Holley, 
Polykarp Kusch, Arno Penzias, Herbert 
Simon, Howard M. Temin, George Wald, 
and Rosalyn S. Yalow. 

Dr. Kislik was arrested on March 19 and 
charged with “malicious hooliganism” for 
allegedly molesting a woman. According to 
friends in Kiev, Kislik is innocent of the 
charge. Nevertheless he was convicted and 
sentenced in a two-day trial, 

Kislik, a Jewish emigration activist, has 
been refused permission to emigrate from 
the USSR since 1973. His wife and son, how- 
ever, were allowed to leave and live in Israel. 

A series of harassments have punctuated 
Kislik’s personal and professional life in the 
past eight years. Soon after applying to emi- 
grate he was dismissed from his research 
post at the Institute of Physics of the 
Ukrainian Academy of Sciences and barred 
from other professional employment. His at- 
tempts to organize an unofficial scientific 
seminar along with other refusenik scien- 
tists in Kiev were foiled by the authorities. 
He was repeatedly summoned for lengthy 
interrogations, his apartment was searched, 
his scientific materials confiscated. 

He has been vilified in the Soviet press 
and even accused of compromising state se- 
crets in a scientific paper published abroad 
despite the fact that his research had been 
officially cleared for open publication. Pro- 
tests from Western scientists deterred the 
authorities from prosecuting Kislik at that 
time. 

In July 1980, while world attention was fo- 
cused on the Olympics, he was remanded to 
a psychiatric facility. His release after two 
weeks is also attributed to Western pres- 
sure. 

News that Kislik had been sentenced to 
three years in a labor camp roused the 
American Nobel laureates to issue their pro- 
test as follows: 

“We protest in the strongest terms the 
sentencing of Dr. Vladimir Kislik of Kiev to 
three years in a labor camp. The conviction 
of this nuclear physicist on charges of mali- 
cious hooliganism is a bizarre miscarriage of 
justice. It is clear to colleagues who know 
him that he is incapable of such behavior. 

“We appeal to you to commute this sen- 
tence and grant him the exit visa he has 
been denied for eight years. His confine- 
ment in a labor camp can only further 
impede scientific cooperation between our 
countries.” 

The Committee of Concerned Scientists, 
which transmitted the Nobelists’ message to 
Soviet officials, is an independent organiza- 
tion of 4,000 American scientists dedicated 
to the defense and advancement of human 
and scientific rights for colleagues through- 
out the world.e 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
VOTING EXPLANATION 


HON. JAMES A. COURTER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


Mr. COURTER. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though I was unable to be present in 
the House on June 9, 1981, I would 
like to announce that, had I been 
present, I would have voted in favor of 
final passage of the following bills: 
H.R. 3240, National Telecommunica- 
tions and Information Administration 
authorization; H.R. 3239, Federal 
Communications Commission authori- 
zation; and H.R. 3462, Justice Depart- 
ment authorizations. I would also have 
voted in favor of the Collins amend- 
ment to H.R. 3462.@ 


BABY FORMULAS AND THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT 


HON. NORMAN D. SHUMWAY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


è Mr. SHUMWAY. Mr. Speaker, when 
the Supreme Court the other day 
denied the power of a local govern- 
ment to ban nude dancing in a commu- 
nity on the grounds that such dancing 
was a form of expression protected by 
the first amendment, I was amazed at 
the depth of commitment to freedom 
of speech some people have. My 
amazement lasted just long enough 
for me to recall that those same 
people were perfectly willing to muzzle 
some Americans in the name of a 
higher good. I refer, of course, to the 
reaction of some people to the U.S. 
vote against banning the advertising 
of baby formula in Third World coun- 
tries. 

When the World Health Organiza- 
tion voted to adopt an advertising code 
banning such advertising, the United 
States stood alone in voting no. The 
beating of breasts in the Eastern press 
was thunderous. The New York Times 
editorial informed us that, “It is 
unwise to contend that every society 
should observe American styles of 
commerce.” In other words the free- 
dom that business enjoys in this coun- 
try should not necessarily prevail in 
every country. 

No doubt that is true, Mr. Speaker, 
but it is also not the issue. The ques- 
tion was not whether other countries 
had the power to ban that advertising, 
but whether we should agree that cen- 
sorship of advertising is a good idea. 
In the United States, advertising is 
protected by the first amendment. It 
is, whether the Times recognizes it or 
not, a part of freedom of the press. 

Now suppose, Mr. Speaker, that we 
change the quotation from the editori- 
al just slightly, just one word. Let us 
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make it read as follows: “It is unwise 
to contend that every society should 
observe American styles of press free- 
dom.” What will be the reaction of the 
New York Times? 

Well, as it happens, we do not have 
to guess, because another internation- 
al organization, UNESCO, has been 
trying to do just that for some years. 
Under the UNESCO plan, a journalist 
in a Third World country would have 
to promise to abide by a code of behav- 
ior that would prohibit unfair stories 
about Third World countries. In other 
words, the UNESCO proposal would 
amount to thorough press censorship. 

The reaction of this same Eastern 
press to this dangerous proposal has 
been swift, strong, and commendable. 
Correctly sensing an imminent goring 
of its own ox, the Times has joined 
with every other news outlet in the 
country to protest its loss of freedom. 

But surely the attempt to control 
the press through international sanc- 
tion is no more meritorious than the 
attempt to control advertising content. 
There was no suggestion that the for- 
mula advertising was false, just that it 
was unwise. Why can the editorialists 
so quickly smell danger in one case, 
and be so insensitive in the other? Is it 
simply because of their antibusiness 
bias? 

In any event, Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
that my Government took the side 
that it did. If the United States does 
not stand for freedom in both press 
and commercial matters, it is clear 
that no other country will. We should 
not be a party to prohibiting, through 
international sanction, what is legal 
and permitted in our own country. 


EXPLANATION AS TO MISSED 
VOTE 


HON. WENDELL BAILEY 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 
BAILEY of Missouri. Mr. 


è Mr. 
Speaker, due to official business in my 
district, I was unable to be present on 
the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives on June 4, 1981, when the House 
voted on rollcall No. 63, to repeal the 


authorization for construction of 
binary nerve gas production facilities, 
and rollcall No. 64, the authorization 
of certain military construction for 
fiscal year 1982. Had I been present, I 
would have voted No“ on rollcall No. 
63 and “Aye” on rollcall No. 64—the 
prevailing side on both votes. 
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U.S. GRAIN EMBARGO WAS SUC- 
CESSFUL—MEAT, DAIRY PROD- 
UCTS BEING RATIONED IN SI- 
BERIA 


HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


@ Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, the 
agricultural sector of the Soviet econo- 
my has always been weak since the en- 
forced collectivization of the peasant- 
ry by Dictator Stalin. At the time of 
enforced collectivization, peasants 
slaughtered livestock in enormous 
numbers rather than turn them over 
to the state. Evidence shows that the 
herds have never quite recovered from 
that blow. The Soviet Union, as a 
result, is nearly always short of meat 
and dairy products. So it is not surpris- 
ing to learn the U.S. grain embargo 
made this already bad situation worse. 
And, contrary to some of the so-called 
experts our grain embargo did hurt. 
What follows is a translation of a 
story that appeared in the Swedish 
newspaper Dagens Nyheter of June 3, 
1981—as printed in the Foreign Broad- 
cast Information Service for June 8, 
1981, volume III, No. 109, annex No. 
023—relative to the rationing institut- 
ed for meat and dairy products in Ir- 
kutsk—population 451,000. The item 
follows: 
[From Dagens Nyheter, Stockholm, 
Sweden, June 3, 19811 
Meat, DAIRY Propucts BEING RATIONED IN 
SIBERIA 

IRKUTSK, June. Remember the Starv- 
ing!” This is the exhortation in the Russian 
text of a poster printed in France which de- 
picts a crowd of people dragging themselves 
toward a price of bread. The crowd on this 
poster has been hidden by some ration cou- 
pons taped over it. 

The poster hangs in a Soviet home in the 
major Siberian city of Irkutsk and the man 
whose apartment it is has tried to give ex- 
pression with his taped ration coupons to 
what many people in Siberia feel about the 
food situation just now. Since 1 May the au- 
thorities in Irkutsk have introduced meat 
and butter rations of 1 kg and 300 g per 
person per month respectively. 

“The Irkutsk area is a good cattle-farming 
area, but the meat from here goes to cities 
like Moscow and Leningrad,” some young Ir- 
kutsk inhabitants said bitterly. 

For a considerable period now there have 
been problems with meat and dairy prod- 
ucts such as milk, butter and cheese in Ir- 
kutsk and Siberia. “We have not seen 
cheese here for 4 years,” said a young man 
living in one of Irkutsk’s suburbs when I 
happened to mention that it had been diffi- 
cult in the last month to buy cheese in 
normal shops in Moscow. “We even had to 
wait in line for milk.” 

But the greatest bitterness in these circles 
is over the enforced rationing. 

“In the past you had to wait in line for 
many hours, but you could at least buy 
either 1 or 8 kg of meat if they had any. 
Now you can only buy your allotted kilo.” 

The rationing in Irkutsk is called an “ex- 
periment” by the authorities. It was not 
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preceded by a debate and has not been writ- 
ten about in the local papers in order not to 
attract interest from other localities, among 
the foreign correspondents living in 
Moscow, for instance. But if you visit Ir- 
kutsk almost the first thing you hear about 
are the ration coupons. Everywhere people 
are discussing the new arrangements. Not 
everyone is totally negative. 

“Before you could never get hold of any 
meat,” a taxi driver said. “Now at least you 
can buy as much as you have coupons for.” 

“So this is better?” I asked. 

“Yes, perhaps,” he replied with a certain 
skepticism in his voice. 

The advertising of the rationing took 
place at workplaces and on notices in dwell- 
ing houses. The authorities have expended 
a great deal of effort in introducing the 
food rationing coupons which are the first 
Irkutsk inhabitants have seen since World 
War II. Each section of the city has its own 
ration office and all family members includ- 
ing babies are allocated coupons. Each sec- 
tion of the city has its own color on the cou- 
pons. 

The rationing measures in Irkutsk are 
perhaps the clearest indication so far that 
the U.S. grain embargo on the Soviet Union 
has been effective, despite all Soviet assur- 
ances to the ‘contrary. So far the Soviet 
Union has avoided having to slaughter its 
large cattle stocks. But less fodder for the 
cattle has resulted in less milk and milk 
products. 

The.stagnation in production is also clear 
from official Soviet statistics. In 1980 less 
meat was produced than 5 years earlier— 
15.1 million tons as against 15.2 million. 

Between 1975 and 1980 the Soviet popula- 
tion increased by over 8 million to almost 
263 million inhabitants. At the same time 
butter production stagnated—1.3 million 
tons against 1.2 million 5 years earlier. Milk 
production increased to 25.3 million tons in 
1980 from 23.6 million in 1975. 

In other ways the Irkutsk region has the 
potential to provide the inhabitants of Ir- 
kutsk with the essentials. Around the 
world’s deepest inland sea, Lake Baykal, 
near the city cows can be seen grazing on 
one of the region's 83 kolkhozes or sovkhoz- 
es, or cows which belong to the villages 
themselves. Cattle farming accounts for the 
more than half of the region’s agricultural 
output. In Irkutsk there are also factories 
for meat products and butter making fac- 
tories. 

“But what difference does it make,” 
people in Irkutsk ask, “when the products 
go to Moscow and Leningrad?” 

Even in Siberia’s largest city, Novosibirsk, 
where food supplies are better, the inhabi- 
tants are discovering that certain foodstuffs 
from the area are for export only. We have 
fish-breeding here,” a Novosibirsk inhabi- 
tant said, “but the fish are only sold to 
Moscow, never in Novosibirsk,” 

In Irkutsk there is another explanation 
apart from the U.S. grain embargo, of why 
it is difficult to buy meat and milk products. 
“Young people no longer want to settle in 
the country and go in for agriculture,” it is 
said. 

The Soviet 5-year plan is aware of the 
problem in Siberia. The directives say that 
“it is necessary to increase food production 
in Siberia in all ways by developing agricul- 
ture and building factories to process agri- 
cultural raw materials.“ 
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CARL VINSON 
HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1981 


@ Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I, 
like most of us here was not yet a 
Member of Congress when Carl 
Vinson finished his 26th and final 
term in the House of Representatives 
in 1965. Yet the legacy he left this in- 
stitution that year has stayed and ac- 
companied me through my own 
tenure, for 50 years of such exemplary 
service to one’s State, one’s country, 
and its Congress do not vanish with 
one’s retirement. We have been thank- 
ful for Carl Vinson in the past; we are 
thankful for his continued influence 
today; and I’m sure we will continue to 
be thankful in the future. 

Mr. Speaker, Carl Vinson was a 
young man during the Teddy Roose- 
velt administration. Now I know that 
political analogies are too much in 
vogue these days, but I hope your pa- 
tience will bear one more, for I think 
that Chairman Vinson was the man 
who—perhaps more than any other— 
carried Roosevelt’s maxim of talking 
softly and carrying a big stick into the 
nuclear age. As chairman of the Naval 
Affairs Committee and, later, the 
Armed Services Committee, there was 
no doubt that he believed in wielding a 
very large stick indeed, but he was in 
no sense of the word a “militarist.” 
With his first speech in Congress 
before the U.S. entry into the First 
World War, the then young Congress- 
man Vinson made clear his perspective 
on armaments: “I devoutly hope the 
casting of every gun and the building 
of every ship will be done with a 
prayer for peace.” As you know, the 
United States will soon have a new air- 
craft carrier, the U.S.S. Vinson. It is a 
magnificent ship and an appropriate 
namesake for Mr. Vinson, but please, 
do not forget the prayer that, were he 
still alive, he would send with it. 


ERNEST J. GAZDA, SR., PASSES 
AWAY 


HON. JOSEPH M. McDADE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


@ Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
in northeastern Pennsylvania have 
been greatly saddened by the recent 
death of one of our foremost citizens, 
Attorney Ernest J. Gazda, Sr., of 
Taylor, Pa. Attorney Gazda passed 
away on May 14 in the city of Scran- 
ton after a long illness. 

All who knew Ernie Gazda and were 
privileged to enjoy his friendship and 
counsel are going to miss him. He was 
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a rare individual who showed, not with 
words but with example, how one man 
can change the face of a community. 
He was a man with deep religious con- 
victions, a strong sense of community, 
a great pride in his Polish heritage, 
and a man whose compassion for the 
less fortunate made him a force that 
improved everything he touched. 

Ernie Gazda’s life was full and di- 
verse. He returned to northeastern 
Pennsylvania after a college career at 
Marietta and Cornell Universities 
where hard work and educational ex- 
cellence placed him at the top of his 
class. He brought that work ethic and 
excellence back to our region where he 
settled. 

A pillar of the Scranton, Pa., home 
of the Polish National Catholic 
Church, he taught philosophy in his 
native language at the School of 
Christian Living, led the drive to build 
the parish youth center, served as one 
of seven members of the Church 
Great Lay Council, and spearheaded 
the $1 million drive to build the 
church home for the aged. And his 
tireless dedication did not stop at 
home. He personally led delegation 
after delegation to his native Poland 
where the church contributed a mas- 
sive effort to provide relief to Polish 
refugees and poor families. 

His strength of character was felt 
not only in the religious community 
but the legal community as well. 
Ernie’s life was the law and he was a 
skillful practitioner. His sterling repu- 
tation as an attorney was an example 
to every lawyer in the community. He 
led the local bar association as its 
president for 6 years; served on nu- 
merable law-improvement committees 
at both the local and State level; and 
he served my predecessor in Congress, 
former Gov. Bill Scranton, as his ex- 
ecutive assistant for 2 years. 

When our community needed him, 
his talents were always available. 
When a new system of mass transpor- 
tation for Lackawanna County was 
needed, Ernie Gazda created it and 
then served as the chairman of the 
board for the fledgling system. 

Whether the task was to meet the 
very special needs of the children at 
the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 
or the day-to-day needs of the chil- 
dren in the Taylor public schools, 
Ernie Gazda served them. 

Whether the task was to coordinate 
the volunteer efforts of the Taylor 
Lions Club or to fill the difficult and 
often thankless needs of political life, 
Ernie was president, chairman, treas- 
urer, counselor, and just plain friend. 

Whether the task was spreading the 
work of Freemasonry in his home- 
town, in Pennsylvania, or throughout 
the Nation, this 33d degree Mason was 
always too caring and too concerned to 
say anything but “yes.” He has been a 
friend, neighbor, counselor, activist, 
and gentleman, always there not just 
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to help but to lead. And we had a 
better community because of him. 

Throughout this active and produc- 
tive life, this fine and good man some- 
how found the time to be a proud 
family man as well. To his lovely wife 
Helen, his son and law partner Ernie, 
Jr., and his daughter Dr. Elaine 
Gazda, of the University of Michigan, 
all of us extend our personal sympa- 
thy. His memory runs deep among 
those who loved him. His example 
lives on in the institutions, public and 
private, to which he gave his talents. I 
am proud to have known him and will 
always have his example before me as 
a man among men.@ 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
STRUCTURES REHABILITATION 
ACT 


HON. DON RITTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


@ Mr. RITTER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing the Commercial and 
Industrial Structures Rehabilitation 
Act of 1981, an act which is necessary 
to stop the downward spiral of eco- 
nomic decline in many of our older in- 
dustrial areas. 

The Commercial and Industrial 
Structures Rehabilitation Act in- 
creases the investment tax credit on 
the rehabilitation of existing struc- 
tures from 10 percent to 25 percent. 
This needed change will help increase 
the amount of renovation in all re- 
gions of the Nation. At the same time 
it will provide new construction and 
related industry jobs. For example, 
the Advisory Council on Historic Pres- 
ervation found that renovation yields 
an average of 33 percent more con- 
struction jobs than does demolition 
and new construction. And when one 
considers the high levels of unemploy- 
ment in the construction industry, 
renovation becomes even more attrac- 
tive. 

This bill will also give firms an in- 
centive to remain and expand in their 
present locations. For too long tax 
policies have made the cost of new 
construction artificially low relative to 
that of renovation. This advantage en- 
courages companies to pack up and 
leave an area, causing choas in many 
of our older communities. By raising 
the investment tax credit to 25 per- 
cent for the rehabilitation of existing 
structures, we will be giving our pri- 
vate and public sector leaders at the 
State and local levels an important 
tool to mobilize the resources neces- 
sary for the renewal of older commer- 
cial and industrial areas. 

We must increase incentives for in- 
dustries to expand through renovation 
of existing structures, and this bill ac- 
complishes this goal. I urge my col- 
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leagues to support this needed tax 
reform legislation. 


PALESTINIAN PROBLEM 
CENTRAL 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Post has once again rec- 
ognized the centrality of the Palestin- 
ian problem to peace in the Middle 
East. In a recent editorial commenting 
on the gossamer quality of Lebanese 
sovereignty and the difficult task con- 
fronting Ambassador Habib, the Post 
suggests that “neutrality is the answer 
for Lebanon,” but then raises the 
question: “But what happens to the 
Palestinians ... 2“ 

Answering his own question, the 
Post concludes: 


Israel must decide whether its legitimate 
wish to have a peaceful border is satisfied 
better by the current policy of political ma- 
nipulation and armed intervention in Leba- 
non or by seeking its neutrality and at the 
same time doing its full part to make possi- 
ble a solution to the Palestinian problem. 


It is a clear warning to Israel that it 
must get on with the business of solv- 
ing the Palestinian problem, some- 
thing that it has been unwilling to do 
so far. U.S. patience is not unlimited. 

Text of the Washington Post editori- 
al follows: 


NEUTRAL LEBANON 


Nothing better illustrates the flimsiness 
of Lebanon's grip on its own destiny than 
the peregrinations of the American repre- 
sentative, Philip Habib, who in his efforts to 
avert war in Lebanon finds himself spending 
most of his time in Israel and Syria. It is as 
though the Lebanese were incidental to the 
potential conflict, spectators at their own 
ruin, It is a sobering vista, the more so that 
few of the actors evince awareness, let alone 
regret, that Lebanon's sovereignty is being 
treated like smoke, something to blow away 
in order to see the real terrain of Israeli- 
Syrian confrontation underneath. Even the 
redoubtable and sympathetic Mr. Habib fo- 
cuses on the most immediately explosive 
aspect, which requires him to tend to the 
twin fuses burning in Jerusalem and Damas- 
cus. Lamented Lebanon’s president the 
other day, “the only losers are Lebanon and 
the Lebanese.” 

You can find people who claim that Leba- 
non is not so much a nation as a political or 
cultural invention fashioned by various out- 
side interests: that it is one of those coun- 
tries like Cyprus, whose sovereignty is acci- 
dental and not to be much mourned when 
lost; that its misfortunes are somehow less 
serious because they were brought on in 
part by acts of cupidity by the Lebanese 
themselves; that particular groups of Leba- 
nese solicit or accept the foreign attach- 
ments that erode the country’s sovereignty, 
and so on. Some of these arguments are 
made by Syria, some by Israel. Contempt 
for Lebanese sovereignty has become the 
common core of their respective policies in 
Lebanon. 
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Is it possible that from the current crisis a 
sense can emerge that the restoration of 
Lebanon is not only right in itself but is also 
the key to the interests imposed by the 
dominant outside players? Lebanon is not 
the West Bank, i.e., contested territory. It is 
not territory that either Syria or Israel can 
stake a claim to without arousing the preda- 
tory suspicions of the other. It is in the first 
instance territory that neither Israel nor 
Syria wants the other to be able to exploit. 

Neutrality is the answer. It means foreign 
countries would stop intervening physically 
and Lebanese would stop looking outside 
their borders for solutions to the tensions 
arising inside them. The international role 
would be to invite a negotiation and offer 
guarantees. 

But what then happens to the Palestin- 
ians, who, almost all Lebanese agree, spilled 
into Lebanon as a result of the establish- 
ment of Israel and are a destabilizing as well 
as a reluctant foreign presence there? Israel 
must decide whether its legitimate wish to 
have a peaceful border is satisfied better by 
the current policy of political manipulation 
and armed intervention in Lebanon or by 
seeking its neutrality and at the same time 
doing its full part to make possible a solu- 
tion to the Palestinian problem. Next 
month's Israeli elections center, to an im- 
portant extent, on precisely this choice. 


WESTERN LOS ANGELES CHAM- 
BER OF COMMERCE HONORS 
RETIRING CHAIRMAN OF THE 
BOARD BRUCE BLICKENS- 
DERFER 


HON. ROBERT K. DORNAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


è Mr. DORNAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Friday, June 19, the Western Los An- 
geles Regional Chamber of Commerce 
will hold their annual installation 
dinner dance at the Riviera Country 
Club in Pacific Palisades. I would like 
to call to my colleagues’ attention the 
outstanding job done by the chamber’s 
retiring chairman of the board, Bruce 
Blickensderfer. 

The chamber was actively involved 
in the community during Bruce's 
tenure. In addition to sponsoring nu- 
merous successful mixer parties 
throughout the West Side this past 
year, the chamber sponsored two of 
the largest outdoor arts and crafts 
shows ever held in the United States. 

Bruce also presided over the forma- 
tion of an energy production and con- 
servation committee designed to aid in 
the energy conservation effort, and to 
pursue leads on possible alternative 
fuel sources. 

The chamber's commitment to 
young people was also strengthened 
during Bruce’s term with several job 
faire programs held at local high 
schools. These job faires presented 
students with various career options 
and opportunities. 

Bruce has also supervised the cham- 
ber’s extensive public affairs activities, 
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which have included the consolidation 
of several smaller legislative commit- 
tees into one large legislative action 
committee, as well as serving as host 
to numerous “brown bag” luncheons 
with political figures. 

Bruce had the honor of coordinating 
an inaugural cocktail reception for 
President Reagan at the request of the 
inaugural committee. The reception 
was connected by satellite hookup to 
the Inaugural Ball in Washington. 

As a community service, the cham- 
ber initiated several crime prevention 
programs in Westwood Village during 
Bruce’s term. And Bruce has increased 
the chamber’s revenue by 50 percent 
over last year, allowing it to better 
serve area residents and merchants. 

Mr. Speaker, it is men like Bruce 
Blickensderfer who are the backbone 
of community service organizations 
across the country. Because Bruce 
cares about his community, he has 
selflessly given much of his free time 
over the last year to the chamber's 
worthwhile efforts. His outstanding 
achievements are evidence that an in- 
dividual is capable of exerting influ- 
ence for the common good.@ 


JEANNETTE RANKIN: THE FIRST 
WOMAN IN CONGRESS BLAZED 
A TRAIL FOR MORE THAN 100 


HON. TOM LANTOS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 
Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, 


this 
day, June 11, marks the 101st anniver- 
sary of the birth of Jeannette Rankin 
the first woman to be elected to the 
U.S. Congress. Her election occurred a 
full 4 years before the 19th amend- 
ment gave women the right to vote. 
Montana, which she represented, was 
ahead of the Nation in already having 
awarded women the right to vote. 

Jeannette Rankin is a Congress- 
woman to be remembered. She had 
two terms in Congress, 16 years apart. 
She was first elected in 1916, and 
again in 1941. Her district was redrawn 
at the end of her first term, eliminat- 
ing her as a candidate. A quarter of a 
century later she was reelected to the 
House of Representatives. 

Ms. Rankin was not afraid to stand 
alone for her convictions. Her posi- 
tions were often unpopular. She was a 
suffragette. She had courage and she 
stood unwaveringly for what she was 
convinced was right. 

Her most outstanding contribution 
was in the field of women’s rights. She 
worked hard to get a suffrage amend- 
ment passed. She sponsored legislation 
to aid women and children, to regulate 
improvements in the working condi- 
tions of women, and legislation to 
combat infant and maternal disease. 

Jeannette Rankin was a pioneer in 
Congress. She was the first of a line of 
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American women who have now 
served in the Congress of the United 
States—with more than 100 women 
having been elected to Congress since 
1916. The number of women legisla- 
tors is certainly not an optimum 
number, but it is slowly increasing. 
There are more women now in Con- 
gress than at any previous time in our 
history. 

Therefore, on this the date of Jean- 
nette Rankin's birth, I salute her 
achievements which have benefitted 
and enriched both the Congress and 
the men, women, and children of the 
United States. 


TRIBUTE TO CARL VINSON 
HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1981 


@ Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, it is an 
honor to join in this special order 
paying tribute to Carl Vinson. It is fre- 
quently noted that he served more 
years in the House of Representatives 
than any other Member—50 years and 
1 month, to be exact. However, far 
more distinctive is the quality of Carl 
Vinson's service to his country. 

He was dedicated Member of the 
House and an accomplished chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee. 
There were many changes in our coun- 
try’s national defenses during Carl 
Vinson’s tenure in Congress, and he 
possessed the kind of forward-looking 
vision necessary to the development of 
our military capabilities through the 
adoption of innovative programs. 

Carl Vinson’s great knowledge of 
military affairs, coupled with his com- 
petent leadership, were acknowledged 
by all who knew him. In fact, these at- 
tributes so impressed President Harry 
Truman that he considered Carl 
Vinson for the post of Secretary of De- 
fense. Being a true creature of Con- 
gress, Carl wisely withdrew his name 
from consideration and continued to 
serve with distinction in the House. 

Of all the honors bestowed on Carl, 
perhaps none was as fitting as the 
naming of the Nation’s fourth nuclear 
carrier after him. The fact that this 
was done during his lifetime was par- 
ticularly appropriate. It gave the 
Nation the opportunity to express its 
gratitude to him for his signficant con- 
tribution to our military preparedness. 

It is, of course, sad that Carl’s final 
wish was not granted—to live to be 100 
to see the Vinson join the Navy as an 
active part of the fleet. But the legacy 
which he left—a lifetime of work de- 
voted to the improvement of our na- 
tional defenses, should serve as in- 
spired motivation for us to continue 
this important task. The members of 
this body, especially, should keep in 
mind Carl Vinson’s words, appropri- 
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ately inscribed on the nuclear carrier’s 
keel, “No person representing the 
American people should ever place the 
defense of this Nation below any other 
priority.e 


REAGAN’S SOCIAL SECURITY 
CUTBACKS LOGICAL, EQUITABLE 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as a 
result of the controversy over Presi- 
dent Reagan’s proposed changes in the 
social security system, I have been 
flooded with mail on the subject, as I 
am sure most of my colleagues have. 
In contrast to the sensational press 
coverage which has caused many fears 
and doubts toward the President’s 
social security proposals, I wish to 
insert a very responsible editorial that 
appeared in the May 31, Suburbanite 
Economist newspaper which serve my 
constituents in the southwest subur- 
ban area of Chicago. The very timely 
editorial follows for the Members’ at- 
tention: 


[From the Suburbanite Economist, May 31, 
19811 
Reacan’s SOCIAL SECURITY CUTBACKS 
LOGICAL, EQUITABLE 


The opposition to President Reagan’s 
social security proposals is, in some respects, 
very difficult to understand. 

For example, the reduction in benefits for 
those taking retirement at 62. 

After a trend toward early retirement 
started by President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
when he was attempting to create jobs, the 
pendulum has now swung back. The courts 
have ruled against mandatory retirement at 
65. Older workers are being encouraged to 
stay on the job. It follows, then, that fewer 
people would be opting for retirement at 62 
and making social security more attractive 
by working until 65 is in step with the times. 

We suggest that many of those taking re- 
tirement at 62 are not really dependent 
upon social security anyway. Otherwise 
they couldn’t retire. They have other 
sources of income and social security is just 
a little extra. Certainly no one could live on 
the average social security benefit available 
at age 62. 

You ask what about the disabled and un- 
employed forced to quit working at 62? It 
would seem that persons in this category 
would be eligible for other benefits, and if 
not provisions could be made for them. 

Some are also opposing lifting of the limi- 
tation on outside income. The income re- 
striction is an unfair rule that should never 
have been part of the system. Its elimina- 
tion has long been urged by numerous 
groups and this is a “must” in whatever 
social security changes are finally approved. 

It will make it possible for many senior 
citizens who do not have company pensions 
to live decently on lower social security 
benefits. And it will encourage many who 
might not otherwise be able to retire to do 
so, thereby making jobs available to others. 

We also don’t understand the many ex- 
perts who have been warning that social se- 
curity is going broke suddenly voicing alarm 
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over the proposed reductions. You can't 
have it both ways. If you agree that some 
cuts have to be made in social security in 
order for it to survive the Reagan proposals 
are the most equitable. 

What has occurred, it seems, is that weak- 
kneed Republicans and eager Democrats 
have come together, as indicated by the 
Senate resolution opposing the cuts. And 
the press has at last found an issue it be- 
lieves it can use to whack away at Reagan, 
whose popularity has dismayed many in the 
industry. 

It is natural that public opinion polls 
should register a drop in Reagan’s populari- 
ty after he has taken a stand on such a sen- 
sitive and controversial issue. When all of 
the facts are faced, however, and all of the 
critics come up with their suggestions, if 
they have any, his program, as we said, will 
stand out as the most equitable.e 


GUARDIAN ANGELS ARRIVE 
HON. RONALD M. MOTTL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


Mr. MOTTL. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning the city of Cleveland will offi- 
cially welcome the Guardian Angels to 
establish a branch of their organiza- 
tion in the Cleveland Metropolitan 
Area. The Angels, under the guidance 
of founder and leader Curtis Sliwa, 
have been an instrumental force in 
curbing crime in major cities across 
the country. They have served as an 
effective deterrent force in our Na- 
tion’s largest and most crime-infested 
cities, and have gained national recog- 
nition and acclaim for their efforts to 
protect a citizenry harassed by crime. 
I welcome their presence in Cleveland. 

Like our other major metropolitan 
areas across the country, Cleveland 
has found itself plagued by an unhalt- 
ing and dramatic increase in violent 
crime. Despite a concerted effort by 
our law enforcement officials to 
combat this wave, we have witnessed 
as astounding 52 percent increase in 
the commission of violent crimes in 
the past decade. It is only too obvious 
that we must take every action and 
make every effort to relieve our cities 
and suburbs from crippling crime. The 
Guardian Angels are a talented and 
energetic force which can aid in pro- 
viding this relief. 

Since their conception in New York 
2% years ago, the Angels have expand- 
ed their chapters across the country to 
Chicago and Los Angeles, Houston, 
and Miami. They have grown from a 
membership of 13 concerned youths to 
over 1,200 dedicated volunteers. They 
can be recognized by their white shirts 
and red berets in 17 cities across the 
country. They carry no weapons, and 
they receive no compensation. They 
are armed with a training in the mar- 
tial arts and a commitment to effec- 
tively ward off crime. It has been the 
unrelenting efforts of the Cleveland 
people, and in particular the Cleve- 
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land Press that have made this day of 
welcoming a reality. 

A special citation is in order for 
Cleveland Press reporter Eric Brewer, 
whose insightful reporting on the 
Guardian Angels during the past few 
months kept the issue alive in the 
hearts and minds of Clevelanders. Mr. 
Brewer wrote a number of accurate, 
hard-hitting articles about Sliwa and 
the Angels. This perceptive, dedicated 
reporter was one of few Cleveland 
newsmen who was able to recognize 
the Guardian Angels and the possibil- 
ity of their coming to Cleveland as a 
legitimate news story. 

I join with my fellow citizens of 
Cleveland to applaud the efforts of 
these dedicated young people. We are 
proud to welcome the Guardian 
Angels to our city. 


MONTHLY LIST OF GAO 
REPORTS 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


@ Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, the 
monthly list of GAO reports includes 
summaries of reports which were pre- 
pared by the staff of the General Ac- 
counting Office. The April 1981 list 
includes: 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 

Factors Influencing DOD Decisions to 
Convent Activities In-House to Contractor 
Performance. PLRD-81-19, April 22. 

Weak Internal Controls Make Some Navy 
Activities Vulnerable to Fraud, Waste, and 
Abuse. Acc. No. 114798, AFMD-81-30, April 
3 


Controls Over DOD’s Management Sup- 
port Service Contracts Need Strengthening. 
Acc. No. 114894, MASAD-81-19, March 31. 

The Army Needs to Improve Individual 
Soldier Training in its Units. Acc. No. 11438, 
FPCD-81-29, Mar. 31. 

When One Military Service Pays An- 


other’s Members, Overpayments May 
Result. Acc. No. 114918, AFMD-81-41, April 
14. 

Assessment of the Navy Comparative 
Study of Florida Canyon and Helix Heights 
for the Proposed San Diego Naval Hospital. 
Acc. No. 115039, HRD-81-71, April 23. 

DOD's Use of Remotely Piloted Vehicle 
Technology Offers Opportunities for Saving 
Lives and Dollars. Acc. No. 114831, MASAD- 
81-20, April 3. 

Incentive Programs to Improve Productiv- 
ity Through Capital Investments Can Work. 
Acc. No. 114965, AFMD-81-43, April 20. 

Appropriateness of Procedures of Leasing 
Defense Property to Foreign Governments. 
Acc. No. 115049, ID-81-36, April 27. 

LETTER REPORTS 

Reliability and maintainability require- 
ments need more emphasis in weapon 
system development. Acc. No. 114765, 
MASAD-81-25, March 31. 

Field Army requirements for calibration 


equipment need to be reexamined. Acc. No. 
114797, PLRD-81-16, Apr. 3. 
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The Secretary of Defense should reassess 
the range and payload issues to determine if 
the C-X aircraft being considered by the Air 
Force provides the capability to fill its mis- 
sion need. Acc. No. 114832, MASAD-81-24, 
Apr. 6. 

Management of repairable spare aircraft 
components needs to be improved. Acc. No. 
114979, PLRD-81-17, Apr. 21. 

Action needed to improve timeliness of 
Army billings for sales to foreign countries. 
AFMD-81-61, Apr. 30. 

Navy’s decision to contract out vehicle 
maintenance and operations functions at 
the U.S. Naval Station, Mayport, Florida, is 
not supported. Acc. No. 114910, MASAD-81- 
8, Mar. 4. 

Army’s contracting out of installation sup- 
port functions at Fort Gordon, Georgia, will 
result in $5.7 million annual savings. Acc. 
No. 114877, PLRD-81-9, Apr. 1. 

Naval Air Systems Command’s move from 
California to Washington, D.C. resulted in 
reduced operational costs. Acc. No. 114794, 
PLRD-81-15, Apr. 2. 

Coast Guard personnel records storage 
areas need fire protection Systems. Acc. No. 
114998, GGD-81-72, Apr. 22. 

Retention periods and optimal time for 
microfilming military personnel records are 
needed. Acc. No. 115050, GGD-81-59, Apr. 
27. 

Potential savings exist in military family 
housing in Oahu, Hawaii by eliminating air 
conditioning. Acc. No. 114966, CED-81-91, 
Apr. 20. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Improving Independent Evaluation Sys- 
tems in the Multilateral Development 
Banks. Acc. No. 114978, ID-81-30, Apr. 21. 

Poor Planning and Management Hamper 
Effectiveness of AID’s Program to Increase 
Fertilizer Use In Bangladesh. Acc. No. 
114878, ID-81-26, Mar. 31. 

Management Problems with AID’s 
Health-Care Projects Impede Success. ID- 
81-24, Apr. 28. 


LETTER REPORTS 


Examination of financial statements of 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation 
for fiscal years 1980 and 1979. Acc. No. 
114917, ID-81-45, Apr. 15. 

The 1978 Diplomatic Relations Act’s lia- 
bility insurance provision needs attention. 
ID-81-31, Apr. 28. 

ENERGY 


Department of Energy Needs to Resolve 
Billions in Alleged Oil Pricing Violations. 
EMD-81-45, March 31. 

The Department of Energy Should Pro- 
vide Leadership to Assure Near-Term Gaso- 
line Conservation Opportunities are Real- 
ized. Acc. No. 114896, EMD-81-52, April 13. 

Full Development of OTEC’s Potential 
May Be Impeded. Acc. No. 114992, EMD-81- 
62, April 10. 

Interior's Report of Shut-In or Flaring 
Wells Unnecessary, but Oversight Should 
Continue. Acc. No. 114958, EMD-81-63, 
April 17. 

Impact of Geothermal Development on 
Stockraising Homestead Landowners. Acc. 
No. 114924, EMD-81-39, April 16. 

LETTER REPORTS 

The Secretary of Energy should not spend 
funds on fuel saving improvements having 
little likelihood of implementation. Acc. No. 
115038, EMD-81-51, March 23. 

Electric utilities are concerned with the 
Department of Energy’s wind energy pro- 
gram. Acc. No. 114993, EMD-81-77, April 21. 
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Concerns exist over a permanent facility 
for the Solar Energy Research Institute. 
Acc. No. 115037, EMD-81-68, April 27. 

The Pacific Northwest Electric Power 
Planning and Conservation Act expanded 
the authority and responsibility of the Bon- 
neville Power Administration. Acc. No. 
114862, EMD-81-67, April 8. 

Changing the basis of the Department of 
Energy's price for uranium enrichment serv- 
ices from “cost recovery” to a fair value 
price would eliminate a subsidy to the com- 
mercial nuclear industry. Acc. No. 114915, 
EMD-81-75, April 14. 

Does the Utah Power and Light Company 
have a valid right to be issued a preference 
right lease? Acc. No. 114795, EMD-81-70, 
April 2. 

Department of Energy needs to improve 
timeliness of the Third Annual Reports on 
Title I of the Public Utility Regulatory Poli- 
cies Act. EMD-81-56, April 28. 

A proposed $200,000 Department of 
Energy subcontract should not be awarded 
until DOE evaluates its need. EMD-81-81, 
April 24. 

NATURAL RESOURCES AND ENVIRONMENT 

Hazardous Waste Sites Pose Investigation, 
Evaluation, Scientific, and Legal Problems. 
CED-81-57, April 24. 

Better Data Needed to Determine the 
Extent to which Herbicides Should be used 
on Forest Lands. CED-81-46, April 17. 

Clean Air Act: Summary of GAO Reports 
(October 1977 through January 1981) and 
Ongoing Reviews. Acc. No. 114793, CED-81- 
84, April 1. 

EPA Actions Against the Hopewell, Vir- 
ginia, Wastewater Treatment Facility. Acc. 
No, 114870, CED-81-47, March 3. 

LETTER REPORTS 


The Safe Drinking Water Act does not 
clearly authorize the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency to carry out the day-to-day op- 
erations of a drinking water program in 
States unwilling to assume primacy. Acc. 
No. 114996, CED-81-58, April 23. 

Information on the resale of water pro- 
vided under contract by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in California. Acc. No. 115011, 
CED-81-95, April 21. 

Procurement practices at the Council on 
Environmental Quality. Acc. No. 11500, 
PLRD-81-24, April 24. 

The Mine Safety and Health Administra- 
tion's regulation development process needs 
improvement. HRD-81-80, April 27. 

The Secretary of the Interior should 
direct the Bureau of Land Management to 
develop a plan providing for the correction 
of haul road deficiencies along the Alaska 
Pipeline Corridor. Acc. No. 114861, EMD- 
81-69, April 8. 

AGRICULTURE 


The Department of Agriculture can Mini- 
mize the Risk of Potential Crop Failures. 
Acc. No. 114908, CED-81-75, April 10. 

Department of Agriculture Should Have 
More Authority to Assess User Chargers. 
Acc. No. 114923, CED-81-49, April 16. 

LETTER REPORTS 

Increased hourly inspection fee at egg 
processing plants was needed. Acc. No. 
114875, CED-81-82, March 11, 

Information on strikers’ participation in 
the food stamp program. Acc. No. 114879, 
CED-81-85, March 26. 

COMMERCE AND HOUSING CREDIT 

SBA 8(a) Procurement Program—A Prom- 
ise Unfulfilled. Acc. No. 114863, CED-81-55, 
April 8. 

Measurement of Homeownership Costs in 
the Consumer Price Index Should Be 
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Changed. Acc. No. 114922, PAD-81-12, April 
16. 

Assurance Needed that Import Classifica- 
tions are Accurate. Acc. No. 114994, GGD- 
81-46, April 23. 

A Primer on Gross National Product Con- 
cepts and Issues. Acc. No. 114920, GGD-81- 
47, April 8. 

SOCIAL SERVICES 


Improved Collections Can Reduce Federal 
and District Government Food Stamp Pro- 
gram Costs. Acc. No. 114830, GGD-81-31, 
April 3. 

An Evaluation of the Organizational Rela- 
tionship of the Office of Human Develop- 
ment Services and the Administration on 
* Acc. No. 114994, FPCD-81-41, April 
2 


Further Improvements Needed in EEOC 
Enforcement Activities. Acc. No. 114892, 
HRD-81-29, April 9. 


LETTER REPORTS 


Differences in State administration exist 
in delivering services and monitoring the re- 
sults. HRD-81-76, April 10. 

Allegations concerning the Veterans Ad- 
ministration Medical Center, Manhattan, 
New York, were substantiated. Acc. No. 
114921, HRD-81-70, April 16. 

VA's home care program is a cost-benefi- 
cial alternative to institutional care. Acc. 
No. 115036, HRD-81-72, April 27. ; 

Equal Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion needs to improve its administrative ac- 
tivities. Acc. No. 114969, HRD-81-74, April 
21. 


INCOME SECURITY 


Action Needed to Avert Future Overpay- 
ments to States for AFDC Foster Care. 
HRD-81-73, April 20. 

Pension Fund Investment in Agricultural 
Land. Acc. No. 114880, CED-81-86, March 
26. 

Revising Social Security Benefit Formula 
Which Favors Short-Term Workers Could 
Save Billions. Acc. No. 114916, HRD-81-53, 
April 14. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


Streamlining Legal Review of Criminal 
Tax Cases Would Strengthen Enforcement 
of Federal Tax Laws. GGD-81-25, April 29. 

Number of Undocumented Aliens Residing 
in the United States Unknown. Acc. No. 
114829, GGD-81-56, April 6. 

Better Management Needed in Automat- 
ing the Federal Judiciary. Acc. No. (GGD- 
81-19), April 2. 


GENERAL GOVERNMENT 


What Can Be Done to Check the Growth 
of Federal Entitlement and Indexed Spend- 
ing? Acc. No. 114766, PAD-81-21, March 3. 

The Federal Structure for Examining Fi- 
nancial Institutions Can Be Improved. 
GGD-81-21, April 24. 

Fictitious Tax Deposit Claims Plague IRS. 
GGD-81-45, April 28. 

Improper Accounting for Costs of Archi- 
tect of the Capitol Projects. Acc. No. 114909, 
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The Internal Revenue Service found that 
some districts made little effort to publish 
in newspapers, lists of individuals due unde- 
livered refund checks. Acc. No. 114911, 
GGD-81-71, April 10. 

Because no guidelines have been estab- 
lished to distinguish between prohibited and 
allowable expenditures, GAO cannot con- 
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clude that appropriated funds were improp- 
erly used by White House and Executive 
Agencies before the 1980 election. Acc. No. 
114874, AFMD-81-35, March 6. 

Review of programs reimbursing the 
public for participating in Federal rulemak- 
ing proceedings. Acc. No. 114869, PAD-81- 
30, March 4. 
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AFMD-81-56, April 10. 

The Office of Personnel Management is 
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tended. Acc. No. 114970, AFMD-81-55, April 
21. 

Opportunities still exist to better use the 
Bureau of the Mint's data processing center. 
Acc. No. 114834, GGD-81-64, March 27. 

SBA’s management of Arcata Associates’ 
participation in the 8(a) program has been 
deficient., Acc. No, 114876, AFMD-81-33, 
March 23. 

The Planning Research Corporation was 
not guilty of wage busting at NASA's Scien- 
tific and Technical Information Facility. 
Acc. No. 114868, HRD-81-49, January 30. 

The General Services Administration will 
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Arlington, Texas to Fort Worth, Acc. No. 
114792, PLRD-81-13, April 1. 

Impoundment of funds for several Federal 
agencies. Acc. No. 14925, OGC-81-7, April 
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AN ORGY OF HYPOCRISY 
HON. EDWARD J. MARKEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would urge all my colleagues to read 
the incisive comments of William 
Safire on the Israeli demolition of the 
Iraqi nuclear reactor. Despite the bril- 
liance of Mr. Safire’s analysis, he fails 
to focus on the failure of U.S. nonpro- 
liferation policy, which deserves sub- 
stantial blame for Iraq- Israeli inci- 
dent. If the United States has not pro- 
miscuously sold nuclear technology 
and expertise without proper interna- 
tional controls over the last 30 years, 
then we could have had a tough non- 
proliferation policy with bite and in- 
tegrity. Instead we have a policy 
which is deeply flawed and inconsist- 
ent in its implementation. For exam- 
ple, we sent enriched uranium fuel to 
India last year despite that country’s 
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detonation of an atomic bomb and re- 
fusal to have international safeguards 
on its nuclear facilities. If the United 
States had a serious nonproliferation 
policy it could have been more persua- 
sive with the French in urging them 
not to supply Iraq with weapons-grade 
nuclear material. The lesson for the 
future is to toughen U.S. nonprolifera- 
tion policy. 
An OrGy or Hypocrisy 
(By William Safire) 

Israel has done the world two enormous 
favors: it has denied an aggressive dictator 
the ability to inflict atomic terror, and it 
has enabled the rest of the world to indulge 
in an orgy of hypocrisy. 

Iraq has long been proud of the fact of its 
“state of war” with Israel; it is one Arab 
nation that has repeatedly rejected any ar- 
mistice sought by Israel with its neighbors. 

In addition, oil-rich Iraq—which needs no 
atomic power for peaceful purposes—has 
been planning to use its French-purchased 
nuclear equipment to produce atomic 
bombs, a fact known to French and U.S. in- 
telligence. When Iran vainly tried to bomb 
that reactor after Iraq's invasion, Baghdad’s 
official newspaper made no secret of the ul- 
timate target, asserting that the nuclear fa- 
cility “is not intended to be used against 
Iran but against the Zionist enemy.” 

With its survival thus directly threatened, 
Israel had the legal right and moral obliga- 
tion to deny Iraq’s dictator the capacity to 
bring about instant holocaust. Against a 
neighbor that had recently proved its will- 
ingness to commit aggression, Israel used its 
planes for the precise purpose for which 
they were purchased: self-defense. 

Such defense need not await a devastating 
offense. If warlike Cuba were to acquire 
atomic weapons and the means of delivering 
them, the president of the United States 
would have the same right and obligation to 
obliterate that destabilizing nuclear threat. 

But some of our apoplectic editorialists 
ask: If Israel’s nuclear nonproliferation 
strike is right and proper, then would it not 
be equally moral for an aggressor to attack 
suspected nuclear weapons in Israel? 

AN ABSENCE OF THREATS 

The answer is no: Israel, its people so 
often threatened with extermination, is not 
threatening to incinerate the Arab world. 
No nation has cause to fear an atomic 
attack from Israel any more than one from 
the United States. Weaponry whose pur- 
poses is to deter is not weaponry whose pur- 
pose is to terrorize; there is a huge moral 
difference. 

The removal of the threat of atomic 
blackmail has caused the world to heave a 
sigh of relief that comes whooshing out in 
the furious condemnation of the nation that 
solved the world’s dilemma. Never in diplo- 
matic history have so many nations been 
able to issue statements so directly contrary 
to what their leaders really believe. 

In France, the Mitterrand government, 
tut-tutting publicly, is profoundly relieved. 
The Giscard-Chirac appeasement of Iraqi 
oil threats led to France’s dishonor in sup- 
plying atom bomb materials; Mitterrand 
would have found it difficult to extract his 
nation from ever-deeper involvement. The 
French are now free to rethink their partici- 
pation in an Islam bomb. 

In the Arab world, joy is confined but 
real. The Saudis feared an atomic-equipped 
Iraq would dominate the region, and condi- 
tioned aid to Pakistan with the proviso that 
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atomic development not be shared with Iraq 
or Libya. Anwar Sadat is as relieved as he is 
embarrassed. Syria, which supports Iran in 
its war with Iraq, must be pleased that Iraq 
has suffered a black eye on the eve of its 
drive to take Abadan. 

The official U.S. reaction was dismaying. 
At the Department of Defense—hotbed of 
pro-Arab sentiment in the Reagan adminis- 
tration—a memo was prepared for the Na- 
tional Security Council on ways to punish 
Israel. Among the recommended options: (1) 
cut economic aid; (2) suspend all military 
equipment deliveries, including F-16s; (3) 
press Israel to submit its nuclear facilities to 
international observation; (4) vote for con- 
demnation of Israel at the U.N.; (5) call for 
Israel to compensate Iraq. 


CARL VINSON 
HON. JAMIE L. WHITTEN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1981 


@ Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I join 
my colleagues in paying tribute to the 
late Carl Vinson, or the “Admiral”, as 
we fondly called him. 

Carl Vinson was an institution here 
for years; he possessed a delightful 
personality and ranked among the 
most effective Members of Congress. 
He enjoyed the friendship of Members 
from the most senior ones to the 
newest; and since so many of his activ- 
ities have been covered by my col- 
leagues in remarks previously made 
here, I do want to add that above all, 
he represented ably his district, his 
State, and his Nation. 

His length of service here in the 
Congress is only a small part of the 
permanent benefits that come from 
his service and all have benefited from 
his activities and all can still learn 
from the way he handled his job. 

It is an honor and privilege to say 
for the Record that, while we gained 
from all the things mentioned above, 
we have all lost a valuable friend.e 


CURTAIL USE OF TOBACCO 
HON. BARNEY FRANK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1981 


@ Mr. FRANK. Mr. Speaker, each 
year we force our Federal taxpayers to 
contribute $80 million to the growth 
of tobacco products. This is 
unconscionable. 

Science has shown that smoking 
leads to debilitating disease. Ignorant 
or careless smokers damage the health 
of those around them as well as their 
own health. The costs of tobacco relat- 
ed illness amount to billions of dollars 
annually. 

The Government should be making 
every effort to curtail the use of the 
deadly weed rather than nourishing 
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the merchants who sell it. It is espe- 
cially inappropriate that these subsi- 
dies should continue while we contem- 
plate deep cuts in spending for health 


care. 

Recently, the Massachusetts Gener- 
al Court resolved that Congress should 
end these subsidies. I commend the 
Massachusetts legislators, with whom 
I had the honor to serve for 8 years, 
for their wisdom, and I commend their 
resolution to my colleagues here. 

A copy of the resolution follows. 
RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 

OF THE UNITED STATES TO ENAcT LEGISLA- 

TION ENDING THE GOVERNMENT SUBSIDIES 

or TOBACCO GROWERS 

Whereas, the use of tabacco products by 
human beings according to indisputable 
medical evidence directly leads to debilitat- 
ing and often terminal disease of the users; 
and 

Whereas, the social costs of such disease 
caused to said users to tobacco products are 
reflected in the suffering of those afflicted, 
their families and their friends; and 

Whereas, the economic costs of such dis- 
ease caused to said users of tobacco prod- 
ucts amount to billions of dollars a year in 
increased health care costs, decreases in 
work productivity and other loss due to acci- 
dent; and 

Whereas, the taxpayers of this Nation 
through the United States Department of 
Agriculture are subsidizing the growing of 
tobacco in an annual amount of at least 
eighty million dollars a year; and 

Whereas, it is the role of Government in 
the United States to protect the welfare of 
all its citizens physically and economically; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, that the general court respect- 
fully urge the United States Congress to 
enact legislation this year to end all Federal 
subsidies for the growing of tobacco; and be 
it further 

Resolved, that copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the presiding of- 
ficer of each branch of the Congress, and to 
each Member thereof from the Common- 
wealth. 

House of Representatives, adopted, May 
20, 1981. 

Senate, adopted in concurrence, May 28, 
1981.0 


THE CIGARETTE SAFETY ACT 
HON. JOE MOAKLEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
newspaper headlines of a fire started 
by a cigarette causing serious injury 
and property destruction hit the 
Washington area. Just this week, a 
fire in a Southeast Washington apart- 
ment building injured five children 
and three adults and fatally injured a 
22-month-old child. 

Cigarette-related fires number 
74,000 annually across the country 
and result in 2,300 deaths, 5,800 inju- 
ries and $210 million in economic 
losses. The Congress must address this 
serious national problem. 
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I have proposed legislation (H.R. 
1854) which seeks to reduce the capac- 
ity of cigarettes from igniting fires. It 
calls for a performance standard to be 
developed that would insure that ciga- 
rettes have a minimum capacity for ig- 
niting smoldering upholstered furni- 
ture and mattress fires. 

Support for my bill comes from local 
governments, professionals who work 
with the problems of smoking-related 
fires and concerned citizens from 
around the country. I would like to 
share with my colleagues some recent 
endorsements. 

Texts of the endorsements follow: 


RESOLUTION No. 356-81—MEMORIALIZING 
CONGRESS To Enact House OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES BILL 854 AND SENATE BILL 51, KNOWN 
AS THE “CIGARETTE SAFETY Act.” 


Whereas, Statistics have shown that an- 
nually in the United States there are ap- 
proximately 2,300 deaths, 5,800 injuries and 
$210,000,000 property damage as a direct 
result of fires caused by cigarettes and care- 
less use of smoking materials; and 

Whereas, Most American cigarettes are 
treated with chemicals to promote burning 
so that once a cigarette is lit, it will continue 
to burn, whether puffed on or not; and 

Whereas, Laboratory experiments have 
shown that cigarettes and little cigars as 
presently marked are a dangerous ignition 
source; and 

Whereas, Research and testing have 
shown it is both feasible and practical to 
produce a “self-extinguishing” cigarette 
that does not present an unreasonable fire 
hazard; and 

Whereas, H.R. 1854 (Moakley) and S. 51 
(Cranston) would require persons who man- 
ufacture cigarettes or little cigars for sale or 
distribution in commerce to meet manda- 
tory safety performance standards, as pre- 
scribed by the Consumer Product Safety 
Commission, to test a cigarette’s tendency 
to ignite upholstered furniture and mat- 
tresses; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Supervisors 
of the City and County of San Francisco 
does hereby memorialize the Congress to 
enact H.R. 1854 and S. 51 as a means of pro- 
tecting countless thousands of tragic inju- 
ries and loss of life by reducing a major fire 
danger; and, be it 

Further resolved, That copies of this reso- 
lution be furnished to her Honor, the 
Mayor, for transmission to the Federal Leg- 
islative Advocate for presentation by the 
latter to the members of the San Francisco 
delegation in the Congress, with the request 
that all necessary action be taken to ensure 
the enactment of the above described legis- 
lation. 


ILLINOIS FIRE INSPECTORS ASSOCIATION, 
Mt. Prospect, IU., May 13, 1981. 

Hon. JOHN MOAKLEY 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. MoaKLey: I, as President of the 
Illinois Fire Inspectors Association, am writ- 
ing you to express the support of the associ- 
ation in legislation recently introduced by 
yourself. 

The membership of this Association is in 
total support of your Bill, H.R. 1854, the 
Cigarette Safety Act. We feel that 2,300 
smoking related, fire deaths per year is a 
crime, warranting legislation such as yours. 
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To express our support, this Association 
has written, both the Senators and the 
members of the House, representing the 
State of Illinois. For you benefit, I am en- 
closing a copy of my letter to these individ- 
uals. It is my desire to inform you that, the 
Fire Prevention inspectors of the State of 
Illinois back your efforts 100 percent. 

If I, or any members of our Association 
can be of any further help, on our local 
level, with this legislation, we ask that you 
do not hesitate in contacting our office. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT NIELSEN, 
President, Illinois Fire, 
Inspectors Assocation. 


THE JUNIOR LEAGUE OF 
San Francisco, Inc., 
San Francisco, Calif., May 1, 1981. 

Mr. ANDREW McQUIRE, 

Executive Director, The Burn Council, San 
Francisco General Hospital, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

RESOLUTION 

Since approximately half of all residential 
fire deaths in the United States are caused 
by carelessly discarded cigarettes, and, since 
most of these fire deaths can be prevented 
if cigarettes were made fire safe; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Junior League of San 

Francisco, Inc. supports and endorses ef- 

forts to require that all American produced 

cigarettes be made fire safe. 
Mrs. ALVIN F. JOHNSON, 
Presidente 


SOVIET ENERGY AND THE 
FUTURE OF THE WEST—PART III 


HON. JOHN LeBOUTILLIER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


@ Mr. LEBOUTILLIER. Mr. Speaker, 
on Wednesday, June 10, 1981, I insert- 
ed into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
second part of an advanced copy of a 
forthcoming article soon to appear in 
Policy Review, a quarterly journal 
published by the Heritage Foundation. 
Entitled “Soviet Energy and the 
Future of the West,” authors Steven 
C. Goldman and Wayne A Schroeder, 
underscore the critical importance of 
Soviet energy developments to West- 
ern security and set forth a positive re- 
alistic approach to Western energy 
needs. The third and final part of that 
article follows: 
HOW WILL EUROPE COPE? 

The six East European CMEA countries 
(Poland, Bulgaria, Hungary, East Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, and Romania) are all facing 
severe energy problems in the 1980s, and 
the Soviet oil shortage will serve to exacer- 
bate an already critical situation. Eastern 
Europe has a very limited indigenous energy 
resource base and, unlike the U.S.S.R., 
cannot even hope to produce its way out of 
the current shortage by increasing invest- 
ments in the energy area. Every East Euro- 
pean CMEA country is a net oil importer in- 
cluding even Romania, which currently pro- 
= about 80 percent of East European 
011. 
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Although the Soviets will consider conces- 
sionary oil exports to Eastern Europe as a 
high priority, there are limits to the 
U.S.S.R.’s export capacity. Indeed, if the 
worst-case projections regarding Soviet oil 
production are realized, the U.S.S.R. will 
have no oil for export at all. A decline in 
Soviet oil deliveries to Eastern Europe will 
create major problems within the U.S.S.R.’s 
Empire because the rising aspirations of the 
East European people will not be fulfilled. 
Tension within the Bloc is clearly in the in- 
terest of the United States; we have no 
desire to see the Eastern European coun- 
tries remain slavishly dependent upon 
Moscow; problems in the Empire will keep 
the Soviets bogged down on in house” mat- 
ters, thereby making it less likely that they 
will have resources to invest in adventurism 
outside their current sphere of influence. 

The West Europeans have to date demon- 
strated no desire to restrict the growth of 
energy production in the Soviet Union. 
Indeed, they are pursuing a course which 
will greatly increase their dependence upon 
Soviet natural gas. Currently, the Europe- 
ans are negotiating the largest East/West 
trade deal in history, as they seek to cooper- 
ate with the U.S.S.R. in the building of a 
6,000 km natural gas pipeline from North- 
west Siberia to Western Europe. 

The Europeans are anxious to consum- 
mate this project because of the business it 
will create for their energy equipment man- 
ufacturing companies and because they are 
in need of additional energy supplies. The 
Soviets are naturally anxious to conclude 
this deal because it will assist them in devel- 
oping their energy resources and help them 
earn hard currency from the West, an im- 
portant consideration especially if oil sales 
will be declining. But despite these obvious 
mutual benefits, there are significant dan- 
gers inherent in this project sufficient for 
the U.S. to oppose its completion. 

Once the Yamal Pipeline project is con- 
summated, the Soviets will have a major 
weapon that can and probably will be used 
to disrupt the NATO alliance. In the near 
term, it would not be surprising if the 
U.S.S.R. refrained from using energy for po- 
litical blackmail; they need European coop- 
eration for the Yamal project. However, 
long term Soviet reliability is more ques- 
tionable. 

Once our allies become addicted to Soviet 
gas, the U.S.S.R. can become a price setter 
rather than merely a price taker. The Sovi- 
ets will be in a position to demand their 
price for natural gas because they will have 
such a large share of the market. Although 
the West Europeans are surely aware of the 
dangers implicit in energy dealings with the 
U.S.S.R., they are forging ahead with this 
project because they consider energy alter- 
natives to be so limited. Negotiations have 
at times stalled and the terms are still very 
much in question; but it is prudent to 
assume that the deal will likely be conclud- 
ed 


In addition to the possibility of price 
gouging, the Soviets will be in a position to 
threaten the West Europeans with strategic 
supply interruptions (for example, in Janu- 
ary and February). Short disruptions of this 
sort would not seriously damage their hard 
currency flow. In so doing, the Soviets could 
persuade West Europeans that policies de- 
signed to prevent Soviet adventurism in the 
Persian Gulf would be unwise. Can we 
really afford to have our allies “Finland- 
ized” to the extent that they are afraid to 
cooperate with us in defense of our vital in- 
terests? Surely, a policy designed to pro- 
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mote West European dependence upon 
Soviet gas is reckless in the extreme. 
Indeed, one could argue that it is more in 
our interest for the Europeans to be de- 
pendent upon Middle East energy; it will 
give them a stake in defending this vital 
area against Soviet imperialism. 

Unilateral U.S. efforts to constrain Soviet 
energy development would surely be less 
successful than a concerted allied effort. 
Therefore, we must persuade our allies that 
it is in their best long term interest to 
follow the U.S. lead. But the United States 
cannot persuade the Europeans to reconsid- 
er its policy of growing dependence upon 
Soviet gas unless we can suggest creative 
and realistic alternatives. Contrary to con- 
ventional thinking, these options do exist. 


REDUCING EUROPEAN DEPENDENCE 


The West European countries involved in 
the current Soviet natural gas negotiations 
are as a group heavily reliant upon energy 
imports—they do not have the requisite re- 
source bases to produce their way out of 
this dependence. Consequently, they have 
been willing to accept virtually any poten- 
tial source which meets the criteria of price 
competitiveness and supply security. Cur- 
rently, they believe that Soviet energy 
meets these criteria and the United States 
has done almost nothing to persuade them 
otherwise. But other less vulnerable options 
do exist if the United States is prepared to 
reorient its international and domestic 
energy policies. What follows is a compre- 
hensive plan to reduce European energy re- 
liance upon the U.S.S.R., increase U.S./Eu- 
ropean energy and economic cooperation, 
and contribute to the strategic security of 
the United States. 

1. The United States has a coal resource 
base of approximately 438 billion tons or 
about 2 trillion barrels of oil equivalent. 
There reserves are so large that neither pro- 
duction nor exports will be restricted by 
availability. Currently, the United States is 
exporting coal to Europe, and the political 
decisions necessary to expand this trend 
must be made. If our European allies are to 
plan their energy futures based upon great- 
ly expanded coal deliveries from the United 
States, we must make certain that the ade- 
quate supplies will be forthcoming. 

The federal government, in cooperation 
with state governments and the private in- 
dustrial sector, must take the necessary 
steps to: (a) expand rail infrastructure, (b) 
improve port facilities, and (c) trim regula- 
tions that discourage domestic production. 
In order to be effective, such a program 
cannot be pursued on a piecemeal basis or in 
a half-hearted manner. These efforts must 
be highly coordinated because they are in- 
terdependent. Indeed, if production is in- 
creased, there must be assurance that the 
rail facilities are available to bring the coal 
to ports which can accommodate the flow of 
transport vessels. 

In addition to decreasing European de- 
pendence upon Soviet energy, a major U.S. 
coal export program will have a positive 
impact upon our trade balance and help 
stimulate growth in our economy. The fol- 
lowing option would have a similar benefi- 
cial impact upon our limping economy. 

2. The U.S. synthetic fuel industry is in its 
infancy and will require massive invest- 
ments in order to develop. The natural re- 
sources necessary for the development of a 
major U.S. synfuel industry do exist. As in 
the case of coal, reserves are not a factor 
constraining development of the industry. 
We must encourage our European allies to 
invest in our long term energy resources 
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rather than tie their future to the Kremlin. 
Such investments will accelerate the devel- 
opment of the industry in the U.S. and pro- 
vide greater supply security for our allies. 
We should, therefore, embark upon a cam- 
paign to attract European investment in 
American synfuel plants and guarantee 
them a share of the liquid product for their 
markets. 

The American and Soviet energy situa- 
tions are, in many respects, similar: We both 
have huge resource bases, we both are ex- 
hausting our easily accessible and inexpen- 
sive supplies; we both must make huge in- 
vestments to exploit remaining substantial 
resources. Our allies should help us promote 
the development of these resources and 
should think twice before making heavy in- 
vestments in the U.S.S.R. 

The U.S., Japan, and West Germany have 
a history of multilateral cooperation in the 
area of synthetic fuel technology develop- 
ment. As it becomes increasingly apparent 
that the Free World will need synthetic 
fuels as a part of its energy balance, oppor- 
tunities for investments in the U.S. indus- 
try will increase. These foreign investments 
should be encouraged, not only because 
they will assist U.S. energy development but 
also because they will promote greater stra- 
tegic security for the West. 

2. North Sea—particularly Norwegian 
natural gas reserves represent a potential 
major source of energy for Western Europe 
in the late 1980s to early 1990s. While cur- 
rent Norwegian policy continues to stress 
conservation of domestic resources, a con- 
certed effort by NATO members might be 
persuasive in shifting Norwegian govern- 
ment views. Norway is not likely to invest 
the capital in developing some of its North 
Sea gas resources on an urgent basis unless 
the financial incentives are excellent. The 
United States should, therefore, urge that 
NATO as an institution invest in the devel- 
opment of the requisite infrastructure to ac- 
celerate North Sea gas production and treat 
the entire matter as an alliance security 
issue. Given the potential dangers implicit 
in the Soviet gas pipeline, the development 
of alternative supplies is just as much a 
strategic security investment as military 
procurement. Such a program would not 
only benefit Norway by greatly reducing the 
costs of North Sea gas development but 
would also have a major psychological 
impact upon NATO and the Soviets. We 
would be redefining the way we think about 
the relationship between energy and secu- 
rity. 

4. The advent of the Carter administra- 
tion ushered in a phase of American with- 
drawal from the international nuclear elec- 
tric power community. Although this with- 
drawal was intended to contribute to non- 
proliferation of nuclear weapons, all that 
was accomplished was reduced American in- 
fluence in a field of growing importance. 
Indeed, only a country that plays an active 
role in the international nuclear community 
can have a meaningful impact upon the de- 
velopments in the field. 

The U.S. must seek to re-enter nuclear 
export markets in an aggressive manner. 
The Administration should lend political 
support to U.S. nuclear industries seeking to 
market reactors in Western Europe. Fur- 
thermore, we should take the necessary 
steps to provide reliable enrichment services 
to our customers and seek to reduce Europe- 
an dependence upon Soviet enrichment. 

5. Can the United States help Europe im- 
prove its access to natural gas sources out- 
side the U.S.S.R.? Options are available that 
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would improve both our own position and 
that of our allies. A fundamental change in 
U.S. domestic and international gas policy is 
long overdue. Currently, we are discourag- 
ing domestic gas production through price 
controls and encouraging gas imports by al- 
lowing other countries to charge more than 
our own producers are allowed to receive. 
Accelerated gas price decontrol should help 
stimulate domestic production and enable 
the U.S. to decrease its dependence upon 
gas imports. 

To the extent that the U.S. will still need 
imported gas supplies, we should emphasize 
regional trade relations rather than long 
haul liquefied natural gas (LNG) from 
Africa and elsewhere. Indeed it makes good 
political and economic sense to maintain 
close relations with our Canadian and Mexi- 
can neighbors and possibly seek to develop 
an LNG relationship with Trinidad. By em- 
phasizing proximate trade relations rather 
than long haul LNG deals, the transporta- 
tion costs of moving gas would be greatly re- 
duced. Furthermore, if we agree to pay high 
prices for African LNG, it can be expected 
that Canada and Mexico will seek to obtain 
equivalent revenues for the gas they sell us. 

African gas is more proximate to our Eu- 
ropean allies than it is to us and can be an 
incremental alternative to Soviet imports. 
There are substantial gas resources in Alge- 
ria, Nigeria, and the Cameroon which we 
should encourage our European allies to 
purchase. These gas supplies would be less 
expensive for Europeans to buy than for the 
United States. Furthermore, by refraining 
from bidding on African gas, we would both 
reduce the bargaining leverage of these pro- 
ducers by limiting their potential markets 
to the European theatre and help to create 
monopsonistic markets. 

In spite of the above, the U.S. government 
has sought to salvage America’s faltering 
LNG relations with Algeria. (The Algerians 
stopped deliveries in April 1980 under the El 
Paso project when the company refuses a 
200 percent price increase.) The U.S. also 
has an option to compete against our Euro- 
pean allies by seeking to purchase LNG 
from Nigeria. It makes no sense to compete 
against our allies for gas which we do not 
need and cannot afford at a time when 
those allies need supplies outside the 
U.S.S.R. and can purchase African LNG at 
more reasonable rates than we can. In as- 
sessing this problem, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the U.S. issued a major report on De- 
cember 6, 1980 which stated that: 

“GAO does not believe importing large 
amounts of LNG from OPEC countries is in 
the national interest. LNG imports general- 
ly trade oil dependence for gas dependence. 
It makes little sense to increase U.S. de- 
pendence on gas at a time when extraordi- 
nary steps are being taken to reduce de- 
pendence on oil.” 

We do not mean to suggest that any one 
of the above options can replace prospective 
Soviet energy deliveries to Western Europe. 
But the Yamal line could not be completed 
before 1985 at the earliest, and we have suf- 
ficient time to take steps that will at least 
mitigate the political/economic impact of 
this line should it be completed. It is time 
for us to propose to our allies that they seek 
to tie their energy future to our resource 
base by investing in U.S. coal, synthetic 
fuel, and nuclear technology and services. 
We must also demonstrate that we are pre- 
pared to reorder our international energy 
trade patterns to provide more gas to their 
markets from non-Soviet proximate sources. 
Taken together as a package, these meas- 
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ures could greatly reduce the dangers im- 
plicit in European dependence upon Soviet 
energy. 

Given the critical importance of Soviet 
energy developments to Western security, 
the United States cannot afford to adopt a 
passive or reactive posture. Neither can we 
be insensitive to the energy needs of our 
allies by suiggesting only negative policies— 
policies designed to restrict Soviet energy 
development without any positive supply al- 
ternatives. The approach we have suggested 
is both positive and realistic. If adopted, our 
program can help revitalize NATO, develop 
closer ties with the oil-producing countries, 
accelerate U.S. energy proliferation, develop 
alternatives to increased European depend- 
ence on Soviet gas, and meet the security 
challenges of the 1980's. 


VETERANS EDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE PROGAM 


HON. MANUEL LUJAN, JR. 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


è Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take the time to comment brief- 
ly on a bill I am introducing to reinsti- 
tute the GI educational benefits. 

On January 1, 1977 the veterans 
educational assistance program began. 
It functions as a voluntary contribu- 
tory program where the individual in 
the armed services has deducted part 
of his paycheck every month and the 
money is matched on a 2-to-1 ratio by 
the Federal Government. It has not 
been a great success, a fact which the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee has 
taken note of and has brought out 
H.R. 1400 in response to. 

I agree with the committee that it 
has not been successful and I am in- 
troducing this bill to demonstrate my 
view that the current program is a 
failure. There is one basic difference 
between my bill, however, and the 
original system, and that is that I 
would provide the veteran with 1 
months of benefits for every month of 
service up to 45 months, and requiring 
a minimum of 18 months to qualify. I 
believe that this would be a successful 
formula. 

We are agree that there is a great 
need to retain trained people in the 
service. By matching the benefits re- 
ceived to the months in which a 
person serves, the incentive exists to 
stay in the service to accumulate the 
greatest amount of benefits. This, it 
seems to me, provides the greatest for 
all concerned. The military retains 
qualified personnel for a longer period 
of time, the individual receives the 
most educational benefits the longer 
he stays in, and the society eventually 
benefits from this individual becoming 
a more educated person. It is a no lose 
situation. 

All of us are now aware of the need 
to beef up service benefits. I think 
that is one answer. Thank you.@ 
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CATHOLIC CONFERENCE 
LAWYER OPPOSES H.R. 900 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


@ Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in the preceding weeks I have 
submitted the legal opinions on the 
“human life statute” of some of our 
Nation’s finest constitutional scholars: 
Professors of law William Van Alstyne 
(Duke); Thomas Grey, Paul Brest, and 
William Cohen (Stanford); Lea Bril- 
mayer (University of Chicago); Tel- 
ford Taylor and Louis Henkin (Colum- 
bia); and the American Law Division 
of the Congressional Research Service 
all concluded unequivocally that the 
bill is unconstitutional and unwise. 
Similar views have been expressed by 
professors of law Lawrence Tribe, Paul 
Freund, and John Hart Ely (Harvard); 
Philip Kurland (University of Chica- 
go); Louis Schwartz (University of 
Pennsylvania); Harry H. Wellington 
(dean, Yale Law School); and Charles 
Alan Wright (University of Texas). Fi- 
nally, joining the unanimity of opin- 
ion have been the former highest law 
enforcement officials in our country: 
former Attorney Generals Herbert 
Brownell, Nicholas Katzenback, 
Ramsey Clark, Elliot Richardson, Wil- 
liam Saxbe, and Benjamin Civiletti, 
and former Solicitor General Erwin N. 
Griswold. 

Needless to say, these fine scholars 
and public servants represent a wide 
spectrum of political beliefs. The opin- 
ion that this bill will be held to be un- 
constitutional is also shared by those 
leading the “Pro-Life” movement for 
example, the general counsel of the 
United States Catholic Conference, an 
organization which long has urged the 
adoption of a constitutional amend- 
ment on abortion, prepared a follow- 
ing memorandum on this subject (a 
copy of which was provided to the 
Congressional Research Service) 
which concluded that the bill is uncon- 
stitutional. Excerpts from that opin- 
ion follow: 

INTRODUCTION 

In my memorandum to you dated March 
16, 1981, I stated that a substantial question 
existed as to whether Congress has constitu- 
tional authority to define “person” in the 
manner and for the purposes contemplated 
by the captioned Bills, in light of the hold- 
ings in Roe v. Wade, 410 U.S. 113 (1973). 
After consideration of the relevant authori- 
ties, for the following reasons I am persuad- 
ed that the Congress is clearly not so em- 
powered . . Clearly, the Court's determi- 
nations were a product of a legal analysis 
which explicitly and repeatedly rejected the 
human “personhood” of the unborn as a 
proper measure of the rights of the mother, 
the unborn or the State. 

Perhaps the most telling indication of the 
depth of the Court’s holding concerning 
Fourteenth Amendment “personhood” for 
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prenatal life is the following passage from 
the majority opinion: 

“The appellee and certain amici argue 
that the fetus is a ‘person’ within the lan- 
guage and meaning of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. In support of this they outline 
at length and in detail the well-known facts 
of fetal development. If this suggestion of 
personhood is established, the appellant's 
case, of course, collapses, for the fetus’ right 
to life is then guaranteed specifically by the 
Amendment.” 

410 U.S. at 156-57. Thus, in the Court’s 
view, the mother’s constitutional right nec- 
essarily presupposes the absence of Four- 
— Amendment personhood for prenatal 
life. 

APPLICATIONS OF ROE v. WADE 

Assertions of a legislative prerogative to 
impinge on the mother’s Roe v. Wade rights 
by declaring a countervailing policy in favor 
of the unborn have met the same fate as the 
claims of Texas in that case. See Doe v. 
Israel, 358 F. Supp. 1193 (D. R. I.), stay 
denied, 482 F. 2d 156 (1st Cir.), cert. denied, 
416 U.S. 993 (1973); Abele v. Markle, 351 F. 
Supp. 224 (D. Conn. 1972), vacated and re- 
manded for further consideration, 410 U.S. 
1417, adhering to previous holding, 369 F. 
Supp. 807 (1973). Doe v. Israel is particularly 
instructive by reason of the force of the 
court’s expressions. In that case, a Rhode 
Island statute which prohibited abortions 
except to preserve the life of the mother 
had previously been invalidated by the 
court after the decisions in Roe v. Wade and 
Doe v. Bolton, 410 U.S. 739 (1973). In the 
words of the court, the Rhode Island legisla- 
ture then attempted to infuse constitution- 
ality into its heretofore unconstitutional 
statute by declaring that human life begins 
at the moment of conception and that such 
life is a person within the meaning of the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the United 


States Constitution.” 358 F, Supp. at 1196. 


Declaring the unconstitutionality of this en- 
actment, the District Court said: 

“Nor does the Rhode Island legislature 
have the power to determine what is a 
‘person’ within the meaning of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. Such a question is 
purely a question of law for the courts, inde- 
pendent of any power in the state legisla- 
ture to create evidentiary presumptions. It 
has always been the Supreme Court that 
has given content to the term ‘person’ under 
the Fourteenth Amendment. 


* s . * . 


“It is sheer sophistry to argue as the de- 
fendant does that Roe v. Wade and Doe v. 
Bolton can be nullified by the simple device 
of a legislative declaration or presumptions 
contrary to the court’s holding. Indeed it is 
a surprising attempt by one independent 
branch of government to invade and assume 
the role of the other. The right of a state to 
declare an entity does not carry with it the 
judicial prerogative to determine the consti- 
tutional status of such entity. 

“Finally, it must be said that the Supreme 
Court having ruled on this issue, its judg- 
ment is the law of this land. Under our 
scheme of government, it is the Supreme 
Court, not state legislatures, that ultimately 
determines the meaning of constitutional 
guarantees. Marbury v. Madison, 1 Cranch 
137, 2 L.Ed. 60 (U.S. 1803); McCulloch v. 
Maryland, 2 Wheat. 316, 4 L.Ed. 579 (U.S. 
1819).” 

358 F.Supp. at 1201-02. Of like tenor is 
the language of the Court of Appeals in 
denying the motion of Rhode Island’s Attor- 
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ney General for a stay pending appeal in 
the same case. 


JUDICIAL SUPREMACY 


The Courts in Abele y. Markele were ex- 
pounding the fundamental principle that 
the interpretation of the Constitution of 
the United States is ultimately the province 
of the judicial branch. The classic exposi- 
tion of the principle was rendered by Chief 
Justice Marshall in Marbury v. Madison, 5 
U.S. (1 Cranch) 137, 176-179 (1803). The 
Court has often reasserted the principle. 
See, e.g., Nixon v. Administrator of General 
Services, 433 U.S. 425, 503 (1977); Powell v. 
McCormack, 395 U.S. 486, 548-49 (1969). 
This principle of judicial supremacy was 
well stated in the Powell case, supra: 

“But, as our interpretation of Art. I, §5, 
discloses, a determination of petitioner 
Powell's right to sit would require no more 
than an interpretation of the Constitution. 
Such a determination falls within the tradi- 
tional role accorded courts to interpret the 
law, and does not involve a ‘lack of the re- 
spect due [a] coordinate [branch] of govern- 
ment,’ nor does it involve an ‘initial policy 
determination of a kind clearly for nonjudi- 
cial discretion.’ Baker v. Carr, 369 U.S. 186, 
at 217, 82 S.Ct. 691, at 710. Our system of 
government requires that federal courts on 
occasion interpret the Constitution in a 
manner at variance with the construction 
given the document by another branch. The 
alleged conflict that such an adjudication 
may cause cannot justify the courts’ avoid- 
ing their constitutional responsibility. 


* . a * * 


Finally, a judicial resolution of petition- 
ers’ claim will not result in ‘multifarious 
pronouncements by various departments on 
one question.’ For, as we noted in Baker v. 
Carr, supra, at 211, 82 S. Ct., at 706 it is the 
responsibility of this Court to act as the ul- 
timate interpreter of the Constitution. Mar- 
bury v. Madison, 1 Cranch (5 U.S.) 137, 2 
L.Ed. 60 (1803).” 

The final authority of the U.S. Supreme 
Court to interpret constitutional and Feder- 
al law needs no further exposition. 


U.S. CONSTITUTION—14TH AMENDMENT, SEC. 5 


Proponents of the Bills have suggested 
that Congress’ authority to enact this legis- 
lation may be founded upon its power under 
Section 5 of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
which provides: “The Congress shall have 
power to enforce by appropriate legislation, 
the provisions of this article.” Reliance is 
placed on cases such as Fullilove v. Kultz- 
nick, 100 S. Ct. 2758 (1980); City of Rome v. 
United States, 100 S. Ct. 1548 (1980); Oregon 
v. Mitchell, 400 U.S. 112 (1970); Katzenbach 
v. Morgan, 384 U.S. 641 (1966); South Caroli- 
na v. Katzenbach, 383 U.S. 301 (1966). 

Careful analysis of these and other au- 
thorities readily reveals that they do not 
support the proposition that Congress may 
overrule or alter the Supreme Court’s inter- 
pretations of basic constitutional concepts. 
Rather, they merely recognize that the 
Congress may “enforce” constitutional 
rights by adopting appropriate legislation 
designed (a) to avoid practices which in- 
fringe on those rights or (b) to achieve 
other legiti mate ends. Properly understood, 
the cited cases are merely applications of a 
basic principle long ago expounded by Chief 
Justice Marshall in McCulloch v. Maryland, 
17 U.S. (4 Wheat.) 316 (1819): 

“Let the end be legitimate, let it be within 
the scope of the constitution, and all means 
which are appropriate, which are plainly 
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adapted to the end, which are not prohibit- 
ed, but consistent with the letter and spirit 
of the constitution, are constitutional.” 

17 U.S. at 421. Not only do the Bills pur- 
port to overrule the U.S. Supreme Court's 
denial of fourteenth amendment person- 
hood to the unborn, but they would simulta- 
neously abrogate or abridge the mother’s 
fourteenth amendment rights. No case even 
remotely suggests that the Congress has 
such authority. Indeed, even Katzenbach v. 
Morgan, supra, expressly held: 

“Contrary to the suggestion of the dis- 
sent, infra, . . . §5 does not grant Congress 
power to exercise discretion in the other di- 
rection and to enact ‘statutes so as in effect 
to dilute equal protection and due process 
decisions of this Court.’ We emphasize that 
Congress’ power under §5 is limited to 
adopting measures to enforce the guaran- 
tees of the amendment; §5 grants Congress 
no power to restrict, abrogate, or dilute 
these guarantees. Thus, for example, an en- 
actment authorizing, the States to establish 
racially segregated systems of education 
would not be—as required by § 5—a measure 
‘to enforce’ the equal protection clause since 
that clause of its own force prohibits such 
state laws.” 

384 U.S. at 651, n. 10. Similarly in an- 
nouncing the Court’s judgments in Oregon 
v. Mitchell, Justice Black stated: 

“Congress has no power under the en- 
forcement sections to undercut the amend- 
ments’ guarantees of personal equality and 
freedom from discrimination, see Katzen- 
bach v. Morgan, 384 U.S. 641, 651 n. 10 
(1966), or to undermine these protections of 
the Bill of Rights which we have held the 
Fourteenth Amendment made applicable to 
the States.” 

400 U.S. at 128-29. These views are in 
accord with the more recent expressions by 
Justice Stewart in Harris v. McRae, 100 
S.Ct. 2671, 1685 (1980): “It is well settled 
that, quite apart from the guarantee of 
equal protection, if a law ‘impinges upon a 
fundamental right explicitly or implicitly 
secured by the Constitution [it] is presump- 
tively unconstitutional’.” 

Finally, it should be emphasized that reli- 
ance upon the fact-finding authority of 
Congress fails to recognize the actual thrust 
of the rationale of Roe v. Wade. The Court 
was immersed in the conflicting views of 
when human life begins. Indeed, its consid- 
erations of extensive data prompted the 
Chief Justice to observe: “I am somewhat 
troubled that the Court has taken notice of 
various scientific and medical data in reach- 
ing its conclusion; however, I do not believe 
that the Court has exceeded the scope of ju- 
dicial notice accepted in other contexts.” 
410 U.S. at 208. The Court rejected all ef- 
forts to root the protection of the unborn in 
concepts of when human life begins in the 
womb. It did so as a matter of constitutional 
law. It is utterly unrealistic to suppose it 
would alter its views because the Congress 
might be willing to do otherwise based on 
the same basic data that were considered by 
the Court. In this regard, it should be noted 
that when the Court acknowledged the judi- 
ciary's inability to speculate as to when 
human life begins, it did so in the context of 
the State’s interest in safeguarding poten- 
tial life—not in the context of the question 
of personhood under the Fourteenth 
Amendment. The Court’s candid admission 
cannot reasonably be regarded as opening 
the way for what is contemplated by these 
Bills. 
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OTHER LEGAL OBSERVATIONS 


So that all my observations will be inte- 
grated in single document, the following re- 
states the several views expressed in my 
memorandum dated March 26, 1981. 

The Bills do not purport to operate as a 
constraint upon private action, i.e., abor- 
tions procured without State assistance or 
involvement. Such abortions would continue 
unaffected by this legislation. 

These Bills define “person” to include 
human life from the time of conception for 
purposes of the Fourteenth Amendment. 
That amendment obliges States not to de- 
prive persons of life without “due process of 
law.” Although the legal effect of the Bills 
is to proscribe certain State action which 
would support abortions, I understand there 
is an underlying expectation that such legis- 
lation would encourage State action in op- 
position to abortions, I express no view 
upon such speculations. 

Although the Bills are structured as a 
constraint on State action which would sup- 
port or facilitate abortions, they by no 
means prohibit all such State action under 
all circumstances. They purport merely to 
prohibit the States from supporting abor- 
tions in circumstances which would amount 
to a denial of due process of law“ to the 
unborn child. There are volumes written on 
the esoteric concept of due process”, which 
is a flexible standard designed to assure fun- 
damental justice in particular cases by bal- 
ancing competing State and private inter- 
ests. As one scholar has aptly observed: 
“What process is due always depends upon 
the circumstances, and the Due Process 
Clause is always flexible enough to take the 
circumstances into account.” If these Bills 
became law the circumstances would include 
the rights of the unborn, the rights of the 
mother including those expounded in Roe v. 
Wade, and the States’ right to formulate 
policy in the field of abortions as indicated 
in Harris v. McRae, supra. In my opinion, 
even if these Bills could survive constitu- 
tional scrutiny it is probable that a State 
could support abortions in certain circum- 
stances without necessarily offending the 
Fourteenth Amendment as interpreted by 
these Bills. 

How the “due process” test would actually 
work is a matter of considerable conjecture. 
However, it is probable that the due proc- 
ess” approach would give rise to a disparity 
of results in the various States, subject only 
to certain limitations that may be deter- 
mined by the U.S. Supreme Court. The 
prospect that certain States may become 
havens for abortions should not be over- 
looked. 

Subject to the deficiences noted, the Bills 
would protect prenatal life against State 
action from the time of “conception”. This 
is a critical term which is not free from am- 
biguity. Although the term “conception” 
refers to the event of fertilization according 
to one body of opinion in which the Bishops 
concur,* others maintain it refers to the 
time of implantation of the fertilized ovum. 
Such a potential for ambiguity could result 
in a failure to protect prenatal life to the 
degree we desire. 

Section 2 of the Bills would deny jurisdic- 
tion to all inferior Federal courts to issue in- 
junctions (temporary or permanent) or de- 


* Testimony of United States Catholic Conference 
on constitutional amendment protecting unborn 
human life before the Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Amendments of the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary (Mar. 7, 1974), reprinted in Documen- 
tation on the Right to Life and Abortion, 1-33 
(NCCB/USCC 1974). See pp. 4, 6, 32 n. 18. 
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claratory relief in cases involving several 
specified categories of state and local laws 
geared to the protection of prenatal life. 
Two points can be made concerning the 
scope of this provision. First, it would not 
deny Federal jurisdiction in cases involving 
state action which permits or otherwise sup- 
ports abortion, or in other cases which do 
not involve State action. Second, because 
the denial of jurisdiction is limited to partic- 
ular remedies (injunctive or declaratory 
relief) it is possible that lawsuits involving 
other relief could be entertained even 
though involving the specified categories of 
State action. In short, this provision would 
not necessarily prevent the inferior Federal 
courts from determining important consti- 
tutional principles in cases not clearly cov- 
ered by this section of the Bills. 

For present purposes I express no view on 
the constitutionality of Section 2. Likewise, 
I express no view concerning possible “equal 
protection” difficulties which might arise 
out of the fact that the Bills place restric- 
tions on State action, through the Four- 
teenth Amendment, which are not expressly 
imposed on the Federal Government, 
through the Fifth Amendment. 

Finally, if enacted the Bills would be open 
to amendment at any time, and from time 
to time. This should be taken into account 
by those responsible for assessing the politi- 
cal and other realities as they relate to the 
Human Life Amendment. 


HAIL TO THE RAWLINS 
HON. RONALD M. MOTTL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


@ Mr. MOTTL. Mr. Speaker, in these 
turbulent times, those who have not 
been divorced are almost a rarity. 

Marriages are crumbling almost as 
quickly as they occur. 

It is for that reason, I would like to 
share with my colleagues in Congress 
the 60th anniversary of a Greater 
Cleveland couple who have contribut- 
ed heavily to my city and to our coun- 
try. 

I am referring to William Patrick 
Rawlins and Margaret Ann Rawlins 
who on June 7, 1981, celebrated 60 
years of marriage. Mr. and Mrs. Raw- 
lins of suburban Garfield Heights, 
were married shortly after World War 
I. They are the parents of five chil- 
dren, Jean, Eileen, Edward, Dorothy, 
Billie, 33 grandchildren and 26 great 
grandchildren. 

Mr. Rawlins was a World War I vet- 
eran who later served on Garfield 
Heights Council. He laid the ground- 
work for public service in his family. 
All five children have a history of civic 
participation. His son-in-law Jack 
Donovan, Jean’s husband, served as 
mayor of Garfield Heights. 

I ask the House of Representatives 
to join with me in saluting Mr. and 
Mrs. Rawlins and their family. It is 
people like the Rawlins which bring a 
sense of family to our country’s tradi- 
tion. 
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PITTING THE POOR AGAINST 
THE RICH 


HON. CARROLL A. CAMPBELL, JR. 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


@ Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues an editorial written by 
Mr. Rudy Rivers that appeared on 
June 5, 1981, in the Spartanburg 
Herald, one of my district’s daily news- 
papers located in Spartanburg, S.C. 
Mr. Rivers states so well the social 
ramifications of the Democrats “pit- 
ting the poor against the rich” in their 
opposition to President Reagan’s tax 
cut plan, and I commend his remarks 
to my colleagues’ attention. 


[From the Spartanburg Herald, June 5, 
19811 


PITTING THE Poor AGAINST THE RICH 
(By Rudy Rivers) 


The Democrats are reluctant to go along 
with Reagan's proposal for an across the 
board 10 percent cut in taxes for the next 
three years. 

The Democrats say they aren’t sure the 
tax cut will produce the boost for the econo- 
my that the president suggests it will—be- 
sides, they want to restore some of the 
budget cuts that have been effected under 
Reagan's urging. The tax cuts are claimed 
by Reagan to be a vital part of the economic 
program which included the budget cuts. 

The president’s budget cuts are aimed at 
reducing federal spending. The tax cuts are 
aimed at encouraging taxpayer savings. 
Both are aimed at fighting inflation. The 
two efforts are part of a plan that is worth 
trying. 

The Democrats have decided that the tax 
cut, if it is so vital to the Reagan economic 
plan, should be damaged or watered down, 
presumably to forestall either success or 
failure of the Reagan plan on its own 
merits. 

That is understandable. They are trying 
to rebuild the Democratic Party and having 
some trouble. Their last plan for the na- 
tion's economy over the past four years has 
left them with little credibility. 

Therefore, they feel the best way to re- 
build the party of the little people, as the 
Democrats express it, is to pit the little 
people against the “rich” people. 

The tax cut of 10 percent, say the Demo- 
crats, would give more money back to the 
“rich” people than it would give to the little 
people. That is true. It has to be because 
the “rich” people pay more taxes. 

We might add here that the richness of a 
person is relative. The man who makes 
$15,000 per year is “rich” compared to the 
man who makes $10,000 per year. The man 
who makes $25,000 or $30,000 is richer than 
the $15,000 per year man. Each man in each 
higher pay bracket has a higher tax bill to 
prove his richness. 

House Speaker Tip O'Neill makes the tax 
cut proposal of the president sound like an 
evil plot, deliberately aimed at hurting the 
little people. When he says that the tax cut 
favors the rich, he is talking about the 
$15,000 per year man being favored over the 
$10,000 per year man. O'Neill, as do so many 
of his colleagues, believes that the chief role 
of the federal government is to redistribute 
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the wealth of the nation. That is, take yours 
and give it to someone else. Give the $15,000 
a year man a good tax cut but no cuts for 
the $25,000 a year man. 

In the simplest logic, an across the board 
tax cut is fair. It is no less fair than the 
income tax rates that are levied against all 
taxpayers. It would apply alike to each tax- 
payer, based on that taxpayer's tax rate. 

There is a popular notion among some 
politicians that the government ought to set 
“poverty level” incomes at a certain figures 
from time to time and that each American 
must be guaranteed an income equal to 
that. 

It ought to worry the thinking taxpayer. 

It ought to outrage every taxpayer. We 
have all seen the results of that notion in 
the various welfare programs of recent 
years. Most Americans believe that the fed- 
eral government overstepped itself in choos- 
ing to manage our lives. 

That same kind of management is exactly 
what O’Neill and his colleagues propose 
again. 6 


KAMEHAMEHA DAY 
HON. DANIEL K. AKAKA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


@ Mr. AKAKA. Mr. Speaker, Kameha- 
meha Day was celebrated on June 11 
at our Capitol in Statuary Hall in 
memory of the birth of King Kameha- 
meha. Following is the speech I deliv- 
ered at the foot of his statue after a 
program of ancient chants and dances. 

Aloha pumehana ia kakou apau! I 
bid all of you a very warm welcome. 

We are here today to honor King 
Kamehameha, Hawaii’s most revered 
and beloved monarch. As we stand 
before the statue of King Kamehame- 
ha the Great, we honor his memory 
and all that he has come to mean to 
our people. We honor his great deeds. 
We honor his courage. We honor his 
virtue. And we honor a man whose 
righteousness dominated his spirit and 
whose justice was known throughout 
our land. His name remains firmly 
etched in the hearts and minds of our 
people now and in the years to come. 

Kamehameha was a great king. He 
was a great warrior. But he was more 
than just a noble figure in Hawaiian 
history. He was the driving force 
behind the unification of the chief- 
doms into the Kingdom of Hawaii. His 
reign was one of justice, of right- 
eousness, and of equity for all. 

The principles which guided King 
Kamehameha during his reign are 
principles which still live. He is 
strength. He is goodness. He is right- 
eousness. And he is courage. For us in 
Hawaii, King Kamehameha has come 
to symbolize the noble qualities of 
man throughout this country. 

In Hawaii, cultural values have 
always been transmitted, not through 
the written word, but through song, 
dance, and oral traditions. 

Today, you heard the songs and saw 
dances that have kept Kamehameha 
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close to our hearts. My hope is that 
you will understand what the man Ka- 
mehameha was really like as you 
watch this celebration. In Kamehame- 
ha, there is power. There is majesty. 
There is grace and there is unity. And, 
above all, there is a deep concern for 
the “common man” in the chants of 
this great king. 

You heard the sound of the drums 
and felt the power of the man we 
honor. You watched the graceful 
hands of the male dancer and saw the 
power and grace needed to throw a 
spear and conquer an island. You saw 
the sensitivity of the dancers as their 
hands told you the story of the great 
king. 

The heritage and spirit of our 
people—the Hawaiian people—is 
before you. As we honor him today, we 
honor that which is noble and good in 
all of us. We honor that which has 
made our Nation a great Nation and 
our people a great people. He is the 
hope of the future and the dreams not 
only of the Hawaiians, but the people 
of the United States. Let us make his 
courage, our courage * * * his virtues 
our virtues as we face the problems of 
America in the 20th century. 

Mahalo nui loa. Thank you very 
much. 


WINDFALL PROFITS TAX DIS- 
CRIMINATES AGAINST SMALL 
ROYALTY OWNERS 


HON. JOE SKEEN 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


Mr. SKEEN. Mr. Speaker, among 
the provisions of President Reagan's 
bipartisan tax package is continuation 
and expansion of the exemption from 
the windfall profits tax for small roy- 
alty owners. I applaud this effort. 
Royalty owners—farmers and others 
who own the mineral rights in the 
ground—have been hit harder by the 
WPT than anyone. 

The National Association of Royalty 
Owners, Inc., has prepared a fact- 
sheet on America’s oil tax victims: 
This country’s 2.5 million royalty 
owners, which I recommend to my col- 
leagues. 

Tue Great ROYALTY ROBBERY: Wno It HIT, 
AND WHY 

On April 2, 1980, a bill was signed into law 
that had been sold to the American public 
as a “punitive measure to tax the major oil 
companies for any excess profits they might 
gain from the nation’s new energy policy.” 

In debate, and in drafting the Windfall 
Profits Tax, all impacted groups but one 
had full-time lobbyists working around the 
clock. The unorganized and unaware excep- 
tions were the royalty owners of the nation. 
As a result they were taxed at the same 
hefty rate as Exxon. These innocent victims 
were targets, according to most sources, pri- 
marily because few facts existed about the 
nature of mineral ownership, the demo- 
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graphics of the people owning these inter- 
ests, or even how many existed. 

The nature of mineral ownership itself is 
not widely understood, even in the prime 
producing states. First, a royalty owner is a 
person who receives a portion of oil and gas 
production, “if and when it is produced.” 
The figure has traditionally been %. The 
royalty owner receives this amount because 
he has leased the mineral rights underneath 
his land for the exploration of oil and gas. 

If near production, the landowner paid a 
handsome premium for obtaining the min- 
eral rights when he purchased this land. 
Aside from this financial commitment, the 
landowner faces several risks in negotiating 
a lease on his property. First, if no produc- 
tion is found, the value of his estate has 
been diminished dramatically. Second, if 
production is minimal, the resulting income 
from the well may not return a fraction of 
the damages that occur to property from 
the exploration and operation of the oil or 
gas well. So-called damages paid under most 
contracts are usually weak and unenforcea- 
ble so the property may be ruined forever. 

In heavy production areas, severed royalty 
and mineral interests have long been used 
as a means of barter and trade. In these 
areas, they have also been a prime source of 
investment, much as stocks and bonds have 
been to people in the industrialized sectors 
of the nation. People invested in these inter- 
ests as a means of retirement income. Roy- 
alty owners have also been the prime source 
of funds for the drilling of wells by inde- 
pendent producers, who account for most 
exploration in the nation. 

It is because of the free exchange of these 
rights as a form of currency that the nation 
has a whomping 2.5 million royalty owners. 
Thus, mineral estates underlying a single 
unit of land may encompass many owners. 
Deaths, assignments and other transactions 
have divided these interests into many more 
sections than the surface ownership of land. 

It has further been traditional over past 
years that upon the death of a parent, the 
minerals would be divided among heirs and 
the surface ownership consolidated to the 
one surviving family wishing to work the 
land. 
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Approximately 2.5 million royalty owners 
exist in the United States today. 

As exploration intensifies, it is estimated 
by Oklahoma State University that 13 mil- 
lion people may well become royalty owners 
in the next decade. These are people owning 
mineral interests in rapidly developing geo- 
logic prospects such as the Appalachian 
Overthrust, which slices through the heav- 
ily populated Northeast quadrant of the 
nation. 

About 70 percent of the nation’s royalty 
owners live in 24 major producing states. 
The other 750,000 are evenly scattered, with 
heaviest concentrations being in the indus- 
trial metro areas that drew migrant popula- 
tions during the Depression and World War 
II years. Areas of the East Coast with heavy 
concentrations of oil refineries also have 
heavy royalty owner concentrations. 

Several recent studies indicate Oklahoma 
has over 200,000 royalty owners, Texas well 
over 700,000, Louisiana 150,000, Kansas 
100,000, Michigan 80,000, Illinois 180,000, 
California 500,000, New York 200,000 and 
Ohio 80,000. Other states are being sur- 
veyed by NARO. 

A survey by Eason Oil Company for the 
National Association of Royalty owners 
among 15 states proved that 73 percent of 
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royalty owners were over 61 years of age, 45 
percent were on Social Security, 27 percent 
were widows, 12 percent disabled and nearly 
5 percent were in health care facilities. 

Until recently, in most states it was man- 
datory that surface taxes be paid to hold 
ownership of mineral estates, This also re- 
sulted in a great deal of sacrifice over the 
years, as mineral owners often paid surface 
taxes for destitute relatives in order to pro- 
tect their own interests. 

Further, oil and gas is still found in 
paying quantities in only one out of 50 drill- 
ing ventures. 

Royalty owners state they can better live 
with those uncertainties, than with a gov- 
ernment that in one-tenth of a second can 
wipe out the fruits of generations of labor. 

In over 70 percent of the cases, royalty 
owners had received checks resulting from 
decontrol of stripper categories of oil in the 
years prior to the bill’s passage. This decon- 
trol of wells producing less than ten barrels 
daily was necessary to keep this marginal 
production active. Stripper well production 
is cost ineffective and requires continual at- 
tention as the reservoir is drained to its 
final recoverable drop. 

To those royalty owners the windfall prof- 
its tax severed 60 percent of the difference 
between market price and an adjusted base 
price. 

Decontrol is considered long overdue, and 
not a bonanza, by royalty owners, since do- 
mestic production has for more than two 
decades been controlled at prices far below 
market value. So, as royalty owners saw the 
prices of vital goods and services jump as 
high as 700 percent during this period, their 
mineral estates were being drained forever 
at prices comparable to a barrel of spring 
water in much of the nation. 

Only 1 percent of respondents had in- 
comes exceeding the salary of a United 
States Senator. Major methods of acquisi- 
tion of mineral properties include 1) pur- 
chased with the land, 2) for investment, 3) 
inheritance and 4) production share for re- 
tirement income. 

Only 8 percent of responding royalty 
owners in a West Texas survey had incomes 
from single unit production in excess of 
$500 monthly. The advanced age of royalty 
interest owners parallels the date of discov- 
ery of most major producing fields of oil in 
the nation. It is noted that in recent years 
investments in oil and gas lean toward 
“working interest units” as opposed to roy- 
alty interests, the most popular means of 
production ownership in the boom days of 
the 1920’s and 1930's. This is because the 
more favorable tax benefits accrue today to 
working interest owners. Thus the value of 
a royalty interest, which is also taxed by the 
WPT at the same rate as “Big Oil,” has de- 
clined considerably because of both tax situ- 
ations. 

Royalty income has not only endowed 
many of the major institutions of the oil 
belt, but hundreds of foundations centered 
in Washington, D.C., New York, and 
Chicago. 

OIL BARONS OR GOVERNMENT VICTIMS? 

A Tatum, OK, couple, both over 75 years 
of age, bought land at an acre a year during 
the Depression. Oil was discovered 25 years 
ago. Their check has helped educate their 
children, grandchildren and great grand- 
children. “Our stripper well is going dry. 
Now the tax takes out almost all that’s 
left.” They state that Blacks, such as them- 
selves, had little opportunity for jobs other 
than farming. Thus they are too old and un- 
trained to pull up stakes. 
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A Matoon, Illinois, couple, both in their 
80’s, lived comfortably on social security 
and a royalty check in a trailer part. Re- 
turns from their well production caused a 
$286 monthly rollback. They state they 
thought the windfall profits tax was to be 
on oil companies, not retired people unable 
to work or to pass it along. 

Mrs. E. Bates Nisbet of Houston is 78, a 
retired schoolteacher with diabetes, heart 
disease, high blood pressure and arthritis. 
She needs nursing care, household help, 
burglar bars and a new air conditioner. Her 
stripper well income was sliced by 60 per- 
cent by the windfall profits tax at a time 
she needs expensive help to live. 

Prentiss Bass of Snyder, Texas, has inter- 
est in a stripper well that amounts to three 
pints of oil a day. The windfall profits tax 
takes one pint off the top. “Out of $36 a 
barrel, I end up with one thin dime,” he 
says. “The only thing my children will in- 
herit are debts and taxes.” 

A Stephens County, OK, widow sent nine 
children, grandchildren and relatives 
through school with the help of her limited 
royalty income. During the Depression she 
slept on the floor of a country school in 
South Dakota to keep taxes paid on the 
family farm, while her father did odd jobs 
in town. We've spent our lifetimes holding 
on to our property. We finally got a little 
production, but now it’s been taxed so hard 
that it really doesn’t help like it should.” 

A Hayward, California, 79-year-old man 
has income from a small pension and royal- 
ty from one well. He bought and paid for his 
land by doing hourly labor during the De- 
pression, and only recently received oil 
income. “I worked for 40 years to pay taxes 
on that 20 acres. The (WPT) tax is just not 
right. I bought a trailer to live in and the 
ground rent keeps going up. How come 
when oil is to go up they tax it so it only 
goes to government?” 

Pat Wall of Willow, OK, states her 85- 
year-old sister is too proud and independent 
to last on welfare. Until the windfall profits 
tax, the sister received $3,000 income and 
royalty checks. She had homesteaded 360 
acres of Oklahoma wilderness, cared for her 
husband, a disabled veteran, for 35 years, 
farmed by herself until the age of 72 and is 
now legally blind. She has accepted no gov- 
ernment help in her lifetime, but now must 
face public care when a daughter, in rapidly 
failing health, can no longer provide help. 

A Byars, Okla., rancher pledged royalty 
income for needed ranch improvements 
before the windfall profits tax. He owns 
only 1/32 of his production and the well has 
ruined 10 acres of pasture land. The roll- 
back of stripper well payments, because of 
the tax, has caused him “severe problems.” 
Drought, during the period, caused losses 
that make survival questionable, he says. 

A Beecher City, Illinois, retired couple 
write that they receive no social security 
and depend upon royalty income from 1/8 
of the production from one well on their 
land. This was cut by 38 percent. “It looks 
bad for us. We're paying land tax, federal 
tax, Illinois mineral tax and now the Wind- 
fall Profits Tax. There's not enough left to 
pay bills.” 

A Colorado widow was taxed over $200 
from royalty checks of slightly over $500. 
She finds it hard to believe that the govern- 
ment has more important needs for her 
money than for herself at the age of 71 and 
in poor health. 

Mrs. Fleta Lee Archer of Oklahoma City 
is a widow without relatives, confined to a 
wheelchair, and had received a monthly 
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royalty check of $45 which she states “isn’t 
much but it was a big help.” It is now $18 
and declining each month due to the deple- 
tion of the well. She was unable to pay an 
electric bill of $92.90 for last summer’s 
heatwave, and had to seek a loan. She said 
she prays we won't have another hot 
summer and fears for her survival.e 


BILL FOR THE RELIEF OF 
MARVIE JOY WILLIS 


HON. PARREN J. MITCHELL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


@ Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, today I have introduced a 
private bill to aid one of my constitu- 
ents in bringing her adopted daughter 
to this country. During the 96th Con- 
gress, this bill, H.R. 6527, was referred 
to the Judiciary Committee’s Subcom- 
mittee on Immigration, Refugees, and 
International Law. The subcommittee 
failed to act on the measure and I am 
prepared once again to attempt to 
remove certain barriers which prevent 
the reestablishment of the Willis’ 
family unit. 

The case in question is clearcut, and 
essentially one which deserves the 
compassion and insight which the 
Congress can provide in such in- 
stances. Mrs. Rita Willis was born in 
Jamaica and immigrated to the United 
States in 1970. She is a permanent 
resident and has resided in Baltimore 
with her husband, Laurie Charles 
Willis, since that time. 

Prior to coming to the United States, 
Mrs. Willis took responsibility for the 
upbringing of her cousin, Marvie Joy 
Bent, due to the death of the child’s 
mother. At that time, Marvie was only 
4 years old. For 11 years following the 
death of her mother, the Willises 
raised Marvie as their own. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Willis immigrat- 
ed to the United States in 1970 and 
1971 respectively, they sought to bring 
their daughter with them. They were 
informed, however, by the American 
Consulate that they had to adopt 
Marvie first. Following this sugges- 
tion, in 1971—when Marvie was 12 
years old—the Willises attempted to 
adopt the child by filing an adoption 
petition in the resident magistrate’s 
court in Black River, Jamaica. 

The resident magistrate’s court took 
6 years to grant the adoption of 
Marvie to the Willises. By the time 
the court proceedings were completed, 
Marvie was 16 years old, and, by U.S. 
immigration iaw, ineligible to be con- 
sidered the “child” of Mr. and Mrs. 
Willis. The sad story continues to 
haunt the Willises as they have con- 
tinued to support Marvie through the 
years. To date, however, Marvie is still 
rors with the Willis’ friends in Ja- 
maica. 
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As I exert my best efforts to reunite 
the Willis family, I am urging that the 
Judiciary Committee consider my ini- 
tiative in an expeditious manner, and 
lead the way for subsequent passage of 
the bill for the relief of Marvie Joy 
Willis. 

H.R. — 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Marvie Joy Willis may be clas- 
sified as a child within the meaning of sec- 
tion 101(b)(1)(E) of this Act, upon approval 
of a petition filed in her behalf by Rita 
Willis and Laurie Charles Willis, permanent 
residents of the United States, pursuant to 
section 204 of the Act: Provided, That the 
natural parents or brothers or sisters of the 
beneficiary shall not, by virtue of such rela- 
tionship, be accorded any right, privilege, or 
status under the Immigration and National- 
ity Act. 


HOUSING: A CRITICAL 
INDUSTRY 


HON. JOHN J. LaFALCE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1981 


@ Mr. LAFALCE. Mr. Speaker, the 


housing industry is one of the most 
important elements in our economy, 
not only because of the millions of 
workers who rely on that industry for 
their jobs but also because each and 
every American deserves to have a 
decent, affordable home in a suitable 


living environment. 

The United States has come closer 
than any other nation in history to 
meeting this goal, but much more re- 
mains to be done. And perhaps equally 
important, we have to make sure that 
our housing stock keeps pace with a 
growing and changing population in 
the years ahead. 

As a recent editorial in the Christian 
Science Monitor noted, population 
trends during the past decade showed 
startling trends, highlighted by a de- 
crease in the average household size to 
a point where the typical household 
now contains fewer than three per- 
sons. The rate of overall population 
growth may have slowed considerably, 
but the data on household formations 
indicates that the need for new hous- 
ing will not abate commensurately. 

Right now construction of new hous- 
ing isn’t keeping pace. We need about 
2 million units a year, but we're pro- 
ducing only about 1.3 million. This 
cannot be permitted to continue for 
very long unless we want to see very 
serious problems in all elements of our 
housing markets. I hope that the ad- 
ministration and the Congress—along 
with State and local governments and 
the private sector—will give serious 
consideration, at an early date, to the 
recommendations in the Monitor's edi- 
torial, which I am hereby submitting 
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for printing in the Recorp at this 
point. 
Tue HOUSING Crisis 


The recently released U.S. Census Bureau 
findings on the gradual aging and smaller 
family size of the American population add 
urgency to what many housing experts have 
been warning political leaders about for the 
past several years. That is, that the demand 
for affordable housing in the United States 
is going to increase significantly during the 
1980's. The experts’ concern is that public 
officials may not yet be listening to—or 
grasping the import of—the warnings. 

That the demand for housing will grow is 
of course not in dispute, even though some 
18 million new homes were built during the 
1970’s. But what seems not to be fully un- 
derstood is that the characteristics of the 
house-buying population are changing rap- 
idly as the postwar baby-boom generation 
comes to maturity. Example: the typical 
household has now dropped to 2.8 persons 
form 3.1 persons at the start of the past 
decade. By 1995, notes the Census Bureau, 
the median household may number 2.2 per- 


sons. 

What that means is that the new home of 
the 1980’s and 1990’s will have to fill diverse 
needs. Many housing units will have to be 
smaller because single people or childless 
couples, many of the latter with consider- 
able income levels, and increasing numbers 
of elderly people now are buying homes in 
sizeable numbers. Other houses will have to 
accommodate traditional families, or at 
least “family units” (sometimes with just 
one parent) that include children. 

Yet future construction will take place 
against a background of historically high in- 
terest rates and new forms of variable-rate 
mortgage credit that will sharply work to 
the disadvantage of lower-income and lower- 
middle-class families. The average price of a 
new home is now over $80,000. The home of 
the 1990's will not be inexpensive by any 
measurement, 

Until the recent census figures came in, 
housing experts were talking about the need 
to build 21 million new units during this 
decade, which would mean over 2 million 
starts a year. But the swiftly changing com- 
position of the population may mean that 
even the 21-million-unit estimate is too low. 
What is clear, however, is that the current 
seasonal construction rate—1,343,000 units 
as of April—is far below the minimal 2 mil- 
lion annual units now needed. Worse still, a 
significant percentage of that new construc- 
tion is clustered in just a few states such as 
California, Texas, and Florida. 

What is to be done? Most important at 
this juncture is a clear-cut federal policy 
that the United States will not retreat from 
its traditional commitment to the growth of 
homeownership. Homeowning contributes 
to a stable society, one in which citizens 
have a special stake in the well-being of 
their communities. 

In 1949 Congress (with a sympathetic 
Truman administration in power) adopted a 
national housing policy to ensure that 
stocks were ample, affordable—and availa- 
ble. The United States dearly needs a new 
national housing policy. The 1980 Republi- 
can platform itself partially recognized that 
need by calling for a “young family housing 
initiative.” The recent census findings sug- 
gest that such an initiative must look 
beyond just the young family to encompass 
all Americans needing shelter. 

The administration and Congress should 
put the housing issue on the front burner of 
its upcoming “social-action agenda.” Every 
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possible idea to boost housing stocks should 
be explored. Such alternatives include 
granting the savings industry new forms of 
savings instruments to encourage mortgage 
money creation; finding ways of rebuilding 
older, often abandoned, buildings; providing 
housing vouchers for low-income families; 
offering special tax-incentives for housing 
construction; revising zoning codes that 
often discourage building; urging wage re- 
straint on the part of construction unions— 
and price restraint by builders. 

One expert recently told a housing panel 
that America’s housing crisis threatens to 
become “the Vietnam of the 1980's.” That 
must not happen. The warnings must be 
heard. Lawmakers, builders, lenders, and 
the public must take steps now to ensure 
that Americans will always have adequate 
shelter—and shelter they can afford.e 


INVESTMENT TAX CREDIT FOR 
THEATRICAL PRODUCTIONS 


HON. FRANK J. GUARINI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


Mr. GUARINI. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am pleased to reintroduce a bill which 
would amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to extend the investment 
tax credit to theatrical productions. 

The Theatrical Production Invest- 
ment Tax Credit Act of 1981 would 
extend the investment tax credit to 
live commercial theatrical productions 
of dramatic works. The provisions of 
this bill closely parallel those which 
were included in the Tax Reform Act 
of 1976 which extended the invest- 
ment tax credit to qualified produc- 
tion costs of films. 

Under the provisions of this bill, the 
investment tax credit would be al- 
lowed with respect to production costs 
only if such costs constitute new sec- 
tion 38 property with respect to a 
qualified theatrical production and 
only to the extent that the taxpayer 
has an ownership interest in the the- 
atrical production. 

The investment tax credit was de- 
vised as a means to spur investment in 
business assets which, in turn, would 
result in expansion of the business and 
the creation of new employment op- 
portunities. Clearly, the theater indus- 
try meets these objectives. 

First, the industry badly needs the 
stimulus of the investment tax credit. 
Fewer new plays are being produced 
each year in commercial theaters in 
New York and other cities with strong 
theater traditions. From a high point 
of 161 new plays each season during 
the 1920’s and 1930’s, an average of 
only 38 new plays have been produced 
on Broadway each year over the past 
decade. 

To a great extent, this decline can be 
traced to skyrocketing production 
costs. A play must run for months, if 
not a year, if the investors are to 
recoup production costs. Yet four out 
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of five productions lose money. The in- 
vestment tax credit would help offset 
this deterrent to investment in new 
productions. 

Furthermore, the theater industry is 
a significant employer. Each new pro- 
duction requires the employment of a 
variety of personnel of varying levels 
of skill, from actors, directors, and 
stage technicians, to ticket sellers and 
concession workers. In addition, other 
industries prosper by their proximity 
to an active theater industry. Hotels, 
restaurants, and retail concerns all 
benefit from a thriving theatrical envi- 
ronment. 

In addition, the theater makes a sig- 
nificant contribution to the urban en- 
vironment. A vital theater industry 
makes urban areas more safe by help- 
ing to keep people downtown during 
the evening hours. It provides an in- 
valuable cultural resource which at- 
tracts corporations and their employ- 
ees to locate in or stay in the city envi- 
rons. Theaters also serve as effective 
buffers against urban blight and may, 
on occasion, provide the catalyst 
around which a community may rally 
to reverse a declining neighborhood. 

According to an estimate prepared 
by the Joint Tax Committee, the The- 
atrical Production Investment Tax 
Credit Act would reduce budget re- 
ceipts by less than $5 million annually. 
This is certainly a small price to pay 
for encouraging investors to partici- 
pate in new theatrical productions and 
I would request prompt consideration 
of this bill.e 


HUMAN RIGHTS—TORTURE IS 
TORTURE IS TORTURE—TI- 
MERMAN AND HIS DETRAC- 
TORS 


HON. DON BONKER 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


@ Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, there 
are legions of people who are having 
great difficulty in cutting through the 
thick fog which the Reagan adminis- 
tration has manufactured as a substi- 
tute for a human rights policy. 

I commend to their attention and 
the attention of my distinguished col- 
leagues an article by Gary Wills which 
appeared in yesterday's Baltimore 
Sun. In his column entitled “Torture 
is torture, is torture: Blaming the 
Victim,” Mr. Wills writes: 

Poor Jacobo Timerman. he was dumb 
enough to get tortured by the wrong guys. 
Electrodes to the gonads do not count 
unless Communist generated electricity is 
coursing through the wires—or so Irving 
Kristol would have us believe, from his 
column in The Wall Street Journal... . 
though Ernest Lefever is gone, Lefeverism 
lingers on—the belief that only Communists 
violate human rights, that ‘quiet diplomacy’ 
calls for ignoring Argentine torture now as 
we ignored Iranian torture in the past. 
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Wills brilliantly analyzes the pseudo 
arguments of the Reagan administra- 
tion officials in which they try to 
frame a human rights policy based on 
the definition of whether a govern- 
ment is totalitarian or authoritarian. 

For the sake of our country and the 
rest of the world one would hope that 
the President’s foreign policy advisors 
will soon learn to differentiate be- 
tween substance and the shallow slo- 
gans which they are trying to pass off 
as policy. Perhaps soon it will dawn on 
them that repression is repression is 
repression irrespective of the source. 

The article by Gary Wills follows: 

TORTURE Is TORTURE Is TORTURE: BLAMING 

THE VICTIM 

Poor Jacobo Timerman. He was dumb 
enough to get tortured by the wrong guys. 
Electrodes to the gonads do not count 
unless communist-generated electricity is 
coursing through the wires—or so Irving 
Kristol would have us believe, from his 
column in the Wall Street Journal 

Mr. Timerman should have consulted the 
Kristol ball before he angered the Argen- 
tine regime. Getting tortured by mere au- 
thoritarians is a distraction at worst, a delib- 
erate disservice at best. Only totalitarian 
(Le., communist) torture can be noticed. 
Those who recklessly go around risking tor- 
ture by the good guys must be willing pawns 
of the leftists. It’s all an Institute of Policy 
Studies plot. The only reward such people 
deserve is vilification by William Buckley 
for biting the hand that feeds them. 

By the Buckley code, getting upset over 
electrodes attached to one’s person is a sign 
of “instability.” If Mr. Timerman really 
wanted to help the cause of freedom, he 
would gate-crash some Gulag and get him- 
self properly maimed by the delegated tor- 
turers of Mr. Reagan’s presidency. 

If he had done that, Messrs. Kristol and 
Buckley would not mind at all that Mr. 
Timerman is combative and abrasive—survi- 
vors of torture are not the wilting-flower 
type. When a Solzhenitsyn bites the West- 
ern hand that feeds him, turns on other dis- 
senters, or proclaims at Harvard a “right 
not to know,” Messrs. Kristol and Buckley 
nod and murmur their approval genuflect 
and waft the incense. Mr. Solzhenitsyn at- 
tended the right places so far as torture 


goes. 

The Kristol and Buckley columns demon- 
strate that, though Ernest Lefever is gone, 
Lefeverism lingers on—the belief that only 


communists violate human rights, that 
“quiet diplomacy” calls for ignoring Argen- 
tine torture now as we ignored Iranian tor- 
ture in the past. For the fanatical anti-com- 
munist, all language of disapproval should 
be reserved for one object only to vilify com- 
munists. Mr. Buckley even informed Wil- 
liam Sloane Coffin that we should not criti- 
cize our own Jim Crow laws because that 
would encourage communists. 

The current rationale now for this moral 
monopolizing of terms for evil is a distinc- 
tion between authoritarian and totalitarian 
governments. At one level this makes a kind 
of sense. People as different as Hannah 
Arendt and Graham Greene have noted 
that a cruel king’s whims can make life hell 
for his court, but a police state reaches with 
impersonal zealotry into every home. 

But neither Ms. Arendt nor Mr. Greene 
would endorse the one-sided use of this dis- 
tinction by Mr. Reagan’s apologists for tor- 
ture. This current fad harks back to the 
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“end of ideology” talk of the Fifties, to 
prove that a corrupt dictator is really a 
blessing—mere personal greed is less system- 
atically destructive than ideology. 

There are two things wrong with this use 
of the distinction. First, it ignores the way 
so-called authoritarian regimes pick up an 
ideology of their own. Anti-communism 
itself can become a systematic ideology with 
its own thought police, as our McCarthy 
period proved. Besides, in places like South 
Africa, white racism is an ideology in the 
sense that Hitler’s racism was. The secret 
police of Iran’s shah and Chile’s Pinochet 
have systematically pursued their quarry 
not only into every native’s home but onto 
our shores as well. 

The second problem with this distinction 
is that it ignores the quality of popular sup- 
port. The Reaganites would have us support 
an authoritarian regime against ideological 
rebels. But what if the rebels have majority 
opinion with them—as, for instance, the 
black majority has in South Africa? To hold 
the authoritarian rulers as “better” than 
ideologues is to say, in effect, that we and 
not the citizens of any country should deter- 
mine its rulers. 

Ideological regimes, especially in the wake 
of revolution often violate civil rights with 
popular support. Even our own comparative- 
ly mild revolution denied civil rights to the 
large population of loyalists within our bor- 
ders. Emigres to London talked as emigres 
in Miami do, now about the excesses of the 
rebel government that should be over- 
thrown. But, by the end of our revolution, 
Washington was a charismatic leader like 
Fidel Castro, no matter what the loyalists 
said of him in their own circles. 

To judge a regime apart from its popular 
support, as the Reaganites ask us to do, is to 
make America the “grader” of good and bad 
rulers, whom we can then prop up (like 
Diem or the shah) or remove (like Arbenz or 
Allende or Mossadegh) at our pleasure. This 
introduces a third kind of government to 
the categories Mr. Kristol proposes—author- 
itarian (like Argentina), totalitarian (like 
Russia) and divine (like America). Self-ap- 
pointed divinities are a dangerous sort. 


TAX PLAN TO AID FARMERS 


HON. TOM HAGEDORN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


è Mr. HAGEDORN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced legislation designed 
to complement and improve President 
Reagan's tax plan in an effort to assist 
U.S. farm families in maintaining pos- 
session of their farmland. 

My three-pronged legislation is a 
combination of measures I introduced 
during the 96th Congress and includes 
the President’s proposal to allow un- 
limited transfer of property between 
spouses with no payment of estate or 
gift taxes. The current $250,000 exclu- 
sion for a husband and wife would be 
lifted if the tax plan is enacted. In ad- 
dition to providing my strong support 
for that very important measure, I will 
be lobbying hard for two other provi- 
sions offered in my legislative package 
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which would help preserve the family 
farm. 

The second feature of my package is 
a provision to allow the IRS special 
use valuation to be applicable at the 
time of a farmer’s retirement rather 
than at death. The special use valua- 
tion would allow retiring farmers to 
have their children or grandchildren 
take over the operation of the farm 
and be taxed only on the productive 
value of the farm rather than its 
market value. 

The final provision of my legislation 
would prohibit IRS, by statute, from 
increasing the interest rate above the 
6- and 7-percent level when computing 
taxes on loans for family farms. Under 
proposed IRS regulations scheduled to 
go into effect on July 1, the minimum 
interest rate needed to prevent imput- 
ed interest will be a 9 percent. When a 
farmer sells his land to his children at 
an interest level less than existing 
loan rates, he should not be taxed as if 
he is charging the higher interest rate. 
He is helping to preserve the family 
farm—one of our most important na- 
tional goals—and he should not be 
punished with higher taxes. 

Congress should do everything it can 
to help a retiring farmer turn his land 
over to his children without excessive 
tax penalties. I strongly support Presi- 
dent Reagan's proposal to eliminate 
the estate and gift taxes between 
spouses and feel that my two addition- 
al provisions will enhance the Presi- 
dent’s tax package and assure the sur- 
vival of the family farm. 

The time is long past for this neces- 
sary legislation. We have an obligation 
to halt the disappearance of the 
family farm and I hope you will join in 
supporting this bill.e 


BILL TO ASSIST INDIVIDUALS 
WHO FIND THEMSELVES IN 
TRESPASS ON FOREST SERV- 
ICE LAND 


HON. MANUEL LUJAN, JR. 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing a bill I hope will work 
to assist both the individuals who find 
themselves in trespass on Forest Serv- 
ice land due to faulty cadastral sur- 
veys, and the Forest Service itself. 

The bill authorizes the Forest Serv- 
ice to convey, at fair market value or 
by interchange of titles by quitclaim 
deed, national forest land. The limits 
are any of the following; the land 
cannot be conveyed through any other 
existing legislation, the parcels are of 
40 acres or less when interspersed with 
or adjacent to mineral patents with 
values no greater than $150,000, or the 
land parcel is 5 acres or less, and the 
encroachment is caused by an errone- 
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ous cadastral survey, title search or 
other land description. 

Under the bill, the person who ac- 
quires the land bears the costs of the 
conveyance, and any land within wil- 
derness areas are exempt. 

I think that the problems currently 
facing the Forest Service are begin- 
ning to be monumental. Let me cite a 
few statistics. It is currently estimated 
that there are 50,000 places along na- 
tional forest boundaries where the 
boundary is or can be in dispute. This 
comes out to an average of 1% errors 
due to cadastral survey problems per 
mile of property line. Ninety-five per- 
cent of them involve between zero and 
5 acres and 70 to 80 percent are less 
than 1 acre, most of them being be- 
tween one-quarter and one-half acre 
each. 

There is no legislation now on the 
books to take care of these problems, 
and what usually happens is that 
either they go unresolved or special 
legislation is required. If this bill is en- 
acted, the Forest Service will have 
greater freedom to deal with the indi- 
viduals who need to have the clouds 
on their titles removed. It will also 
reduce the number of small bills that 
committees here in the Congress must 
deal with. 

Let me also point out that I have in- 
cluded in this bill a section not related 
to cadastral surveys. Under Public Law 
90-171 the Forest Service currently 
has the authority to convey to public 
school districts land for public school 
use. Section 9 would broaden this au- 
thority to permit conveyance to State 
or local governments for such uses as 
firehouses, police stations, et cetera. I 
can see no real reason to distinguish 
between permitting this land to be 
sold for schools but not for other 
public purposes and broadening the 
authority in this manner is good com- 
monsense. I might add that since 
there is no evidence that the Forest 
Service has abused the authority to 
sell to school districts, I think we can 
assume they would not abuse this ad- 
dition to the act. 

Mr. Speaker, there are going to be 
hearings on H.R. 3021, the small tracts 
bill introduced by Congressman Mar- 
LENEE and Congressman WEAVER in 
Forest Subcommittee on June 18. At 
that time I plan to speak on behalf of 
my bill and I hope that after all bills 
are considered, that the provisions in 
mine will become public law. 

Thank you. 


THE ISRAELI ATTACK ON IRAQ 
HON. DANIEL K. AKAKA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1981 


@ Mr. AKAKA. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
express my profound concern at the 
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recent action taken by Israel when the 
Israeli Government carried out a 
bombing raid last Sunday on an Iraqi 
nuclear reactor. The Israeli Air Force 
attack on the 70-megawatt nuclear re- 
actor near Baghdad represents none 
other than a willful act of terrorism 
on the part of the Begin government. I 
condemn this act of international vio- 
lence, for it is in clear contravention of 
all tenets of international law. 

The Government of Israel has long 
sought the support of this country in 
calling for international sanctions on 
acts of terrorism. For many years, we 
have been friends with the Israeli 
Government. We have joined hands 
with Israel and other world govern- 
ments in limiting the cancer of inter- 
national violence as a solution to dis- 
agreements among world nations. 

The recent attack on the Iraqi nucle- 
ar reactor and Israel’s solid defense of 
its action clearly bear witness to the 
Begin government’s lack of good faith 
in its dealings with other nations. 

When Prime Minister Begin justifies 
this attack by evoking memories of the 
Nazi Holocaust during World War II, 
he and his government are certainly 
acting in bad faith. I remind all of you 
in this body that the Iraqi nuclear in- 
stallations are under the supervision 
of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. A January inspection of the 
Iraqi nuclear reactor attacked by 
Israel found no evidence that the 
plant was being used to manufacture 
nuclear weapons. It would appear that 
Israel attacked the plant on the mere 
speculation that such weapons could 
be produced there. Furthermore, 
Israel, unlike Iraq, has refused to sign 
the 1970 Nuclear Nonproliferation 
Treaty * * * a treaty which we, in this 
country, have long supported. 

Furthermore, the planes used to de- 
stroy the plant were aircraft which we 
supplied to the Begin government for 
defense purposes only. That Israel 
used our aircraft for attack purposes is 
clearly a blatant violation of our 
agreements with Israel. If we are to 
continue to lend our support to Israel 
in the arena of international affairs, 
then we must make it clear to Israel's 
Government that we demand that 
Israel act responsibly and in good 
faith. As a Congress, we must make it 
clear to Israel that we will not support 
a nation which practices international 
terrorism with such pride and gusto. 


I call on my colleagues to remind 
Israel of its commitments to the prin- 
ciples of peace in the world communi- 
ty of nations. 


I call on my colleagues to join the 
other nations of the world in making 
it crystal clear to Israel that we will 
not support international terrorism 
under any conditions. 
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HOUSE APPROVES DEEP CUTS 
IN SOCIAL SERVICE PROGRAMS 


HON. BARNEY FRANK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


Mr. FRANK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Members of this House recently gave 
initial approval to the deep cuts in 
social service programs proposed by 
the new administration. I believe that 
it was a blindness to concrete suffering 
that led my colleagues to approve 
these cuts. 

I have received hundreds of letters 
from elderly constitutents and from 
their friends and protectors relating 
poignantly the effects which the pro- 
posed cuts would have on their lives. 

The table which follows comes from 
the director of one of the many small 
nonprofit organizations established in 
the last decade to deliver home care 
services to the elderly. It shows in 
hard numbers the losses which would 
result from the proposed cuts. 

I hope my colleagues will take the 
time to consider the human meaning 
of the facts shown here and remember 
that the same story will be repeated in 
hundreds of localities around the 
Nation. 

The table follows: 

PROJECTED IMPACT OF PRESIDENT REAGAN'S 
PROPOSED CUTS IN PROGRAMS FOR ELDERS— 
MINUTEMAN PLANNING AND SERVICE AREA, 
1981 

I, OLDER AMERICANS ACT PROGRAMS 

A. Title III-B Community Services. Over- 
view: MHCC has started important, new 
services with these funds (Fiscal year 1981 
allocation: $237,000). Inflation, cutbacks in 
other funds sources, and increasing demand 
for service by a growing elderly population 
will force reductions in current service 
levels. Some listed below: 

1. Senior Citizens Law Project (Fiscal year 
1981 Grant: $42,000). Grantee: Cambridge & 
Somerville Legal Services. The proposed 
massive cutback or elimination of the Legal 
Services Corporation will eliminate 40% of 
the project’s budget. Impact: eliminate two 
support staff, eliminate visits to community 
locations, eliminate home visits. 

Estimated number elders affected: 200. 

2. House Sharing Program (Fiscal year 
1980 Grant: $12,000). Grantee: Woburn 
Council for Social Concern. Minimum cut 
would be reduction of the one fulltime staff 
person to halftime. Outreach and number 
of matches would be cut in half. 

Estimated number elders affected: 25. 

3. Adult Day Health Center (Fiscal year 
1981 Grants: $6,000). Grantee: Cooperative 
Elder Services, Inc. This program seeks to 
open a second site in Acton next year. There 
are 30 people on a waiting list for service. 
CESI’s request for $15,000 could not be hon- 
ored in Fiscal year 1982. 

Estimated number elders affected: 30. 

4. Protective Services Program (Fiscal 
year 1980: $13,600). Provided directly by 
MHCC. Current fulltime Social Worker 
might be reduced to halftime. Clientele is 
composed of elders facing abuse or neglect, 
who need quick, intensive assistance. Staff 
training for other agencies would be elimi- 
nated. 
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Estimated number elders affected: 20. 

5. Transportation Services (Fiscal year 
1981: $57,000). Provided by private taxi com- 
panies and one non-profit firm under con- 
tract with MHCC. Current level: 535 trips/ 
month for 105 people. Service may be re- 
stricted to handicapped elders only. Cur- 
rently available for out-of-town trips for 
medical and social service appointments to 
all elders who have no other means of trans- 
portation. 

Estimated number elders affected: 70. 

B. Title III-C Nutrition Program (Fiscal 
year 1981: $268,852). Overview: MHCC now 
serves 500 meals (congregate and home de- 
livered) at eight locations. We anticipate an 
inflation adjustment in current food con- 
tract and overhead costs. 

1. Congregate Meals. Impact of inflation 
absorbed here. Approximate reduction of 50 
meals per week or 13,000 per year. 

Estimated number elders affected: 50. 

2. Home Delivered Meals. No cutbacks, 
but no increase in number of participants, 
unless congregate meals further reduced. 

Estimated number eiders who will not be 
served: 35. 

II. ENERGY ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS (BLOCK 
GRANT) 

A. Fuel Assistance. About 620 elders re- 
ceived fuel assistance payments in the 
MHCC region in the past year. If oil prices 
rise 20% and the allocation is cut 25%, the 
minimum number of elders affected would 
be 248. 

B. Weatherization. Minimum number of 
low-income elders known to need weatheri- 
zation: 200. 

Total estimated number elders affected: 
843. 

Assumptions used to develop estimates: 
(1) Level funding of Title III-B and III-C of 
Older Americans Act. (2) Elimination of 
Legal Services Corporation (CSC). (3) 
Transfer of LSC costs of Senior Citizens 
Law Project to MHCC Title III-B budget. 
(4) Inflationary increases in contracted 
costs of 10%. (5) No increase in demand or 
outreach for fuel assistance program. 


SOCIAL SECURITY CUTS 
EFFECTS ON WOMEN 


HON. RONALD V. DELLUMS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, we are 
all concerned over the effect the pro- 
posed cuts offered by the administra- 
tion in social security benefits will 
have on the recipients of this program. 
Recently one of my constituents, Ms. 
Laurie Shields, executive director of 
the Older Women’s League, testified 
before the Task Force on Women and 
Social Security of the Select Commit- 
tee on Aging. I believe her comments 
are particularly relevant to our delib- 
erations, particularly as these cuts 
affect women, the majority of social 
security recipients. 

The comments follow: 

COMMENTS OF Ms. LAURIE SHIELDS 

My name is Laurie Shields and I am the 
Executive Director of the Older Women's 
League. Founded at the White House Mini- 


Conference on Older Women in Des Moines 
last October, this new nationally organized 
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voice of older women already has forty-one 
chartered chapters in twenty-two states and 
is growing by leaps and bounds. Our nation- 
al office is in Oakland, California. 

I have come across country specifically for 
this hearing because our membership is vi- 
tally concerned about Social Security, and 
very worried about the frightening propos- 
als being put forth by Administration 
spokespersons to change the system. We 
deeply appreciate this opportunity to put 
the views of the Older Women’s League on 
record and express relief that this task force 
wants to examine the impact of these pro- 
posed cuts upon women. 

Women, especially older women, and their 
stake in the proposed changes have been cu- 
riously missing from materials presented by 
the Administration’s spokespersons or, for 
that matter, from media coverage of the 
subject. This despite the fact that almost 
two-thirds of all adult social security recipi- 
ents are women; this despite the fact that 
older women are far more dependent upon 
social security for survival than are men; 
and this despite the fact that since women 
live longer, we do have a greater stake in 
what happens to the system now and in the 
future. 

Everyone agrees, social security as it is 
presently structured is in trouble. But the 
Administration says it wants to make sure 
that the little old lady who depends on 
Social Security will continue to get her 
check. To which we in the Older Women's 
League retort, “if you really cared you 
wouldn't propose reductions that particular- 
ly affect women”. 

Mindful that others on the panel will tes- 
tify, I will limit myself to discussing just two 
of the proposed cuts and the potentially 
devastating effect they will have on women: 
the so-called “early retiree” disincentives 
and the proposed slash in disability bene- 
fits. 

The proposal for an immediate and sharp 
reduction in early retirement benefits for 
persons who apply for Social Security 
before age 65 assumes that everyone be- 
tween the age of 62 and 65 has the option to 
work or not. But most women (and many 
men) take benefits early because there are 
no jobs for older persons, or because they 
can no longer physically handle the kind of 
jobs that are available. 

Sex discrimination compounded by ramp- 
ant age bias and in the case of older minor- 
ity women, by racism as well, means that 
very few of us break through to paid em- 
ployment compatible with any physical limi- 
tations we might have. Seventy percent of 
women who now apply for benefits early, 
take a 20 percent reduction for life and most 
do so because they have no choice. The Ad- 
ministration’s proposed sharp reductions for 
taking benefits early would force many 
more women on to S.S.I., turning them from 
the benefits of an earned rights program to 
those less likely to be available under a 
means tested program. The spouses’ bene- 
fits for early retirees forced into it by ill- 
ness, for example, would similarly be re- 
duced, meaning that a couple would enter 
retirement with much less income than an- 
ticipated. 

Moving along to consideration of the Ad- 
ministration’s proposed cuts in disability 
benefits, we contend that regulations al- 
ready discriminate against many older 
women and the proposed changes will only 
increase this discrimination. There is, for 
example, direct discrimination in the cur- 
rent regulation that measures the disability 
of surviving spouses (most of whom are 
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women). Widows have to meet a stricter test 
of disability than all other beneficiary 
groups. Most of today’s older women have 
been homemakers and because homemaking 
has not been given “vocational status”, the 
widow’s disability claim is judged solely on 
medical evidence and excludes vocational 
factors such as age, education and work ex- 
perience. 

Instead of broadening the basis for 
widows applying for disability, the Reagan 
Administration now proposes to “equalize” 
regulations by having everyone establish 
disability on the basis of medical evidence 
alone. As any disabled widow can tell you, 
the result of the stricter test will be to dra- 
matically reduce the number of disabled 
beneficiaries. Additionally, the Administra- 
tion would add another requirement—claim- 
ants will have to have worked in covered 
employment in six out of the previous thir- 
teen quarters and workers must have been 
in covered employment for 7% out of the 
last 10 years in order to be insured for dis- 
ability. The worker most likely to have ex- 
tended periods out of covered employment 
is, of course, the homemaker, wife and 
mother. The Social Security Administra- 
tion, we are told, estimates that just under 
the proposed 6/13 requirement alone, be- 
tween 8 and 9 percent of applicants eligible 
under the current law would no longer be 
eligible. 

During Mr. Schweiker’s recent testimony, 
Rep. J. J. Pickle challenged the Administra- 
tion’s plan which would take $24 billion of 
their proposed total of $88 billion SS cuts 
out of the disability program alone, noting 
that while 65 million persons would remain 
protected, 30 million Americans would be 
deprived of their current disability protec- 
tion. This was summarily dismissed with the 
comment that other programs for the dis- 
abled would take up the slack “in a human- 
istic, effective way”. Administering social se- 
curity on the cold and calculating insurance 
principle of increasing forfeitures in order 
to benefit the remaining beneficiaries 
amounts to an unconscionable and cynical 
move on the Administration's part. 

This Administration, from the President 
on down, tells us that old age and survivors 
insurance will not have enough money on 
hand to pay benefits after mid-1982 unless 
their specific changes are made. From the 
vantage point of his 34 years and possibly 
with a crystal ball, David Stockman predicts 
the most devastating bankruptcy in history 
on “or about November 3, 1982”. 

These are “Chicken Little” scare tactics in 
an attempt to stampede Congress into cuts 
of vital entitlements. Knowledgeable people 
have, for years, proposed changing of the fi- 
nancing of SS, to maintain entitlements 
while adjusting to changing economic cir- 
cumstances. These include permitting inter- 
fund borrowing, combining assets of the 
three trust funds, shifting hospital insur- 
ance over to general revenue or strengthen- 
ing the system with general revenue funds 
as other industrial countries do. 

In the summary of his presentation May 
21st to the House Select Committee on 
Aging, Mr. Schweiker threw out a challenge: 
“Those who criticize the Administration’s 
proposals have a clear responsibility to ad- 
vance their own proposals to deal with the 
social security crisis”. 

Perhaps it is only older women who can 
point out the Emperor has no clothes and 
remind the Administration that it has a 
“clear responsibility” to be less hasty in pro- 
posing changes that will drastically alter a 
time-honored American program. 
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The most recent poll (May 12-14, Yanke- 
lovich, Skelly and White, Inc.) which gave 
Reagan high marks in some areas, revealed 
that there is a “widespread skepticism about 
the equity of Reagan’s budget cuts: 71 per- 
cent believe that some people—primarily 
the poor and the elderly—will be hurt more 
than others”. Poor elderly persons are pri- 
marily women. 

The Older Women’s League urges the 
members of the House and the Senate, to 
resist pressure from the Administration for 
substantive change in the social security 
system without sufficient investigation into 
options for change and a clearer picture of 
women who will be most affected by change. 
A hastily assembled across-the-board pack- 
age of cuts is not a desirable nor an equita- 
ble solution. Equality between unequals is 
not true equality. Therefore, we will contin- 
ue to do our best to organize women every- 
where to defend social security, for the sur- 
vival of the old but also for the future of 
the young.e 


FAMILY PLANNING AND BLOCK 
GRANTS 


HON. PAUL N. McCLOSKEY, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


@ Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the Subcommittee on Health and 
the Environment completed markup 
of H.R. 2807, which included the fund- 
ing of family planning services as a 
categorical grant. The full Energy and 
Commerce Committee will soon be 
taking up the bill. With that in mind, 
I recommend to my colleagues the fol- 
lowing issue brief from the Alan Gutt- 
macher Institute, which details the 
problems that would evolve if family 
planning services are not kept as a cat- 
egorical grant: 
FAMILY PLANNING AND BLOCK GRANTS 


As part of its “plan for economic recov- 
ery,” the Reagan adminstration is proposing 
that Congress repeal almost 40 health and 
social welfare programs and replace them 
with “block” grants to the states. Four 
broad funding categories would be created: 
health services, preventive health services, 
social services and low-income energy assist- 
ance. The proposed preventive health serv- 
ices block grant would abolish Title X of the 
Public Health Service Act, whose project 
grants form the core of the national pro- 
gram enabling the poor and the young to 
avoid unwanted or mistimed pregnancies. 
Also abolished by block grants would be 
Titles V (maternal and child health) and 
XX (social services) of the Social Security 
Act, both of which complement Title X and 
are important to the national family plan- 
ning effort. 

It is now commonly accepted that a reduc- 
tion in the growth of federal spending is a 
political imperative and, indeed, drastic cut- 
backs have been proposed for health and 
social services. As a tactical maneuver, it is 
clearly most expedient to achieve these re- 
ductions by aggregating services and cutting 
the four categories rather than attempting 
to wage 40 separate budget battles over the 
individual programs. Yet, the political cli- 
mate is such that substantial spending cuts 
could likely be approved even if all the au- 
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thorities for current categorical programs 
were continued. There is another, more fun- 
damental issue underlying the block grant 
concept that is more philosophical than 
budgetary: the nature and scope of the fed- 
eral and, by inference, the state goverments“ 
role—if any—in ensuring the health and 
social welfare of their citizens. Office of 
Management and Budget Director David 
Stockman elucidated the philosophy upon 
which the administration's plan is based 
when he said: “I don’t believe that there is 
any entitlement, any basic right to legal 
services or any other kinds of services, and 
the idea that almost every service that 
someone might need in life ought to be pro- 
vided, financed by the government as a 
matter of basic rights, is wrong.” 


THE ADMINISTRATION'S PROPOSALS 


The preventive health services block 
would contain, besides family planning, 
smaller health programs such as screening 
for genetic and venereal diseases and the 
programs for pregnant adolescents, lead- 
based paint poisoning, rat control and flu- 
oridation. Title V (which now mandates 
that six percent of its total expenditures go 
toward family planning) would be folded 
into the basic health block along with the 
community health and migrant health cen- 
ters programs and mental health. Title XX 
(also containing a mandate for family plan- 
ning) would be folded into the social serv- 
ices block. Since family planning services re- 
ceives support from these three sources, in 
theory, each state could support family 
planning from all three block grants if it so 
desired. It must be noted, however, that, at 
present, half of all MCH expenditures for 
family planning nationwide is concentrated 
in five states and close to two-thirds of Title 
XX funds is expended in six states. If a 
state should decide to use any block grant 
monies for family planning, it would likely 
follow its historic funding pattern. 

Regardless of the specific proposal, the 
block grant design is identical for the three 
bills relevant to family planning. First, 
funding authority (money ceiling) is set at 
75 percent of the fiscal year 1981 aggregate 
appropriation for a given category for fiscal 
year 1982 (the proposals are to take effect 
October 1, 1981) and held constant through 
fiscal year 1985. The administration asserts 
that the 25 percent cut will impinge on serv- 
ice delivery only nominally, if at all, because 
of the administrative savings that are ex- 
pected. However, the burden of program im- 
plementation, administration and evalua- 
tion simply would be shifted from the feder- 
al government to the 50 state governments, 
many of which have no experience directly 
administering programs on a large scale and 
would be forced to expand their own bu- 
reaucracies to do so. Moreover, because 
funding authority would be held constant 
over the next four years, the 25 percent re- 
duction in fiscal year 1982 would be much 
greater than that by the end of the period 
because of continued inflation. Finally, it 
must be remembered that the funding au- 
thority is the marimum amount Congress 
can actually appropriate, but Congress is 
under no obligation to appropriate the full 
amount. 

Money would be allocated to a state in the 
same proportion as for fiscal year 1981 for 
all programs in the four broad functional 
areas. Administration officials admit that 
this formula freezes current inequities in 
the distribution of funds and does not take 
into account population shifts or changing 
needs for services. (The administration 
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viewed other possible distribution formulas 
as highly disruptive. For the preventive 
block, for example, more than half the 
states would gain or lose more than 20 per- 
cent of current appropriations under a pop- 
ulation-based formula.) The proposals also 
contain a provision allowing governors to 
shift up to 10 percent of funds allocated for 
one block grant to another. 

The administration’s block grant concept 
is premised on a strict “no strings” ap- 
proach. Accordingly, there are no require- 
ments for reliable accountability, mainte- 
nance of service effort, state fund matching, 
service standards, or eligibility criteria for 
service recipients in the administration’s 
proposals, nor is there any requirement that 
a particular service, such as family plan- 
ning, be provided at all. 


FLEXIBILITY VERSUS ACCOUNTABILITY 


The block grant concept is certainly not 
new. It has been proposed in the past (as it 
is today) mainly on the grounds of economy, 
efficiency, program expansion and decen- 
tralization. 

The record shows, however, that, by and 
large, block grants have failed to meet their 
stated goals. In 1966, Congress passed the 
Partnership of Health Act (section 314d of 
the Public Health Service Act) which con- 
solidated 16 categorical health programs 
and returned control of them to the states. 
According to the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations (ACIR), “the 
basic block grant dilemma—striking an ap- 
propriate balance between providing rela- 
tively unrestricted financial support for 
state and local health programs, and pro- 
moting national health care priorities—was 
not resolved.” In addition, over time, with- 
out any means of evaluation, political sup- 
port for the program waned. This lack of 
support was reflected by a sharp downward 
trend in funding amounts, which started at 
$90 million in 1966 and, after several years 
of level funding, dropped to $36 million in 
fiscal year 1981. As ACIR has pointed out, 
“Once the block grant reaches the states, it 
ceases to be an identifiable program in the 
normal usage of the word and becomes in- 
stead simply another source of funds,” 

Aside from Title X, two of the other three 
important sources of federal family plan- 
ning support are already, for all practical 
purposes, block grants. 

The Title XX program (formerly Title IV- 
A), whose chief purpose is to lessen or avert 
government dependency through the provi- 
sion of social services, became a block grant 
when a spending ceiling was imposed in 1972 
(the same time that family planning became 
a mandated service). It is administered by 
the states and funds are allocated on the 
basis of population. Title V, geared primar- 
ily toward promoting the birth of healthy 
babies, may also be considered a block grant 
in that it, too, is state administered and 
funds are allocated on the basis of a state’s 
birthrate and financial need. While both 
programs have succeeded in providing state 
“flexibility,” the lack of reliable reporting 
systems makes accountability for federal 
dollars virtually impossible. Additionally, a 
1979 General Accounting Office study of 
Title XX indicated that standards (where 
they exist) and eligibility criteria vary tre- 
mendously from state to state and that the 
funding formula based on population does 
not direct money to areas of greatest need. 
Moreover, as was mentioned earlier, most 
states do not use large amounts of funds 
under these programs to support family 
planning. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The other major source of family plan- 
ning support is Medicaid. Still an open- 
ended entitlement program, Medicaid (like 
Title XX) may soon be “capped,” further re- 
ducing states’ abilities to provide adequate 
health care to low-income people. It is likely 
that a cap on Medicaid would provide an im- 
petus to Congress to drop certain services, 
possibly including family planning, from the 
list of “mandated” services. 

THE CRUCIAL ROLE OF TITLE X 

Congress enacted the Family Planning 
Services and Population Research Act of 
1970 to establish categorical support for 
family planning services and to stimulate re- 
search in human reproduction, contracep- 
tive technology and population dynamics. 
With then-Rep. George Bush (R-Texas) as 
an original cosponsor, President Nixon 
strongly endorsed the legislation which he 
hoped would enable the nation to attain 
“the goal of providing adequate family plan- 
ning services within the next five years to 
all those who want and need them but 
cannot afford them.” 

Under the block grant proposal, many of 
the very issues that have been critical to the 
success and acceptability of the family plan- 
ning program would be left up to the states: 
National standards for medical care: the re- 
quirement that all methods of contracep- 
tion be made available at clinics to enable a 
woman to make an informed choice consid- 
ering her risks and benefits; and the safe- 
guard against coercion of patients to accept 
a particular contraceptive method. There 
would no longer be any planning or report- 
ing requirements. Even if the states chose to 
monitor services in sufficient detail to assess 
state needs, it is highly unlikely that the 
data would be comparable from one state to 
another, making it impossible to detect and 
analyze any national trends. For example, it 
has been determined that almost 800,000 
unintended pregnancies were prevented be- 
cause of the national family planning pro- 
gram in a single year (1979)—pregnancies 
that would have resulted in 275,000 births, 
420,000 abortions and 98,000 miscarriages. 
Without national reporting requirements, 
and without statistics that are comparable 
from state to state, such determinations 
might be impossible in the future. Perhaps 
most important is Title X's proven record of 
extraordinary cost-effectiveness, which is 
unmatched by any other federal program 
and has been key in winning the strong sup- 
port of Congress for Title X during the 
decade of its existence. Aside from the 
human costs if a state should shun family 
planning services, the subsequent medical 
and welfare costs associated with childbirth 
for indigent women will cost the taxpayers 
much more the very next year and promote 
rather than lessen dependency. 


TABLE 1.—ESTIMATED FEDERAL EXPENDITURES FOR MEDI- 
CAL FAMILY PLANNING SERVICES IN ORGANIZED CLINICS, 
BY SOURCE OF FUNDING AND STATE, FISCAL YEAR 1979 


[Patient numbers and dollars in thousands) 


Title X 
funds 


Title Tie 
TeV II 


m 
funds funds 


$127,573 $20,257 $24,401 $60,799 
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TABLE 1.—ESTIMATED FEDERAL EXPENDITURES FOR MEDI- 
CAL FAMILY PLANNING SERVICES IN ORGANIZED CLINICS, 
BY SOURCE OF FUNDING AND STATE, FISCAL YEAR 
1979—Continued 


[Patient numbers and dollars in thousands} 


Tite V 
funds 


i 


pa 


22 gm 
25-2 
— — 


88 


P 


pinarna 


Ss 


32 


S888 8888 


$28.8 


. 


Note.—Numbers may not add to totals due to rounding. 


The proposed legislation also leaves in 
doubt the status of research relating to 
human reproduction and population 
growth. Congress has given this research 
special emphasis for the past 10 years 
through Title X by providing visibility, ac- 
countability, and a legislative mandate 
somewhat broader than the general authori- 
ty of the National Institutes of Health to in- 
vestigate the “causes, diagnosis, treatment 
and prevention of disease.” Besides the 
Center for Population Research (CPR) of 
the National Institute of Child Health and 
Human Development, the only two NIH in- 
stitutes to have specific congressional au- 
thorizations are the Cancer Institute and 
the Heart, Lung and Blood Institute. The 
Title X research authority specifically per- 
mits research in the “biomedical, contracep- 
tive development, behavioral and program 
implementation fields related to family 
planning and population.” If Title X is re- 
pealed, CPR’s activities could be continued 
under the general legislative authority of 
NIH, but probably with less visibility and 
priority, and with much reduced scope. 
CPR's own existence as an administrative 
entity would be jeopardized. This has both 
international as well as domestic implica- 
tions since CPR (through Title X) provides 
almost half of all funds worldwide for con- 
traceptive development and the reproduc- 
tive sciences. In the past few years, this 
funding has declined in absolute dollars due 
to inflation, at the very time the inadequa- 
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cies of all current methods of fertility con- 
trol have been fully exposed. 


A NATIONAL PROBLEM REQUIRES A NATIONAL 
SOLUTION 


Title X is the only federal family planning 
program operating through the project 
grant mechanism, with a mandate for serv- 
ices for those in need with the greatest 
access problem: low-income individuals and 
teenagers. Title X-supported clinics are now 
accessible in every county in the country. 
Given the nature of family planning pro- 
grams, which serve similar populations na- 
tionwide, providing very similar services in 
generally comparable settings, it is difficult 
to believe that a state-by-state approach 
would be more efficient, more cost-effective 
or more equitable in the provision of care to 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


the eligible patient populations. The desper- 
ate need for subsidized family planning 
services is glaring and transcends state 
boundaries. Congress has historically recog- 
nized the magnitude and severity of the 
problems associated with unwanted preg- 
nancy, especially among teenagers, and ac- 
knowledged the success of the national pro- 
gram. When examined on its merits, Title X 
addresses an immediate and important na- 
tional goal and advances the nation toward 
that goal in a cost-efficient manner which 
can be best accomplished through concerted 
and coordinated national attention. 


OUTLOOK 


While the administration’s “no strings” 
block grant proposals will shape the legisla- 
tive debate, Congress may have its own 
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ideas. Most Republicans can be expected to 
adhere closely to the President's proposals, 
but some will insist on modifications—prob- 
ably in the form of more blocks that would 
consolidate fewer programs in each and 
have a higher degree of “accountability” to 
Congress. Some Republicans no doubt will 
even make exceptions to their endorsement 
of block grants for favorite programs. Mean- 
while, the majority of Democrats probably 
will support legislation to retain the general 
outlines of existing, categorical programs— 
albeit at greatly reduced funding levels. In 
any event, whatever emerges from the re- 
spective authorizing committees in both 
Houses surely will be modified during the 
floor debates and, again, when the legisla- 
tion approved by each body goes to confer- 
ence.@ 


June 12, 1981 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Friday, June 12, 1981 


The House met at 10 a.m. and was 
called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore (Mr. FOLEY). 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO 
TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid 
before the House the following com- 
munication from the Speaker: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., June 11, 1981. 

I hereby designate the Honorable THomas 
S. Folk to act as Speaker pro tempore on 
Friday, June 12, 1981. 

Tuomas P. O'NEILL, Jr., 
Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

O God eternal, King of Kings and 
Lord of Lords, even as we pray for the 
needs of the world, so too we pray for 
ourselves and those near and dear to 
us. Especially we remember our fami- 
lies and give thanks for them and 
their love to us. For parents who have 
nurtured us and brothers and sisters 
who have supported us, we offer You 
our praise. 

We are grateful for the devotion of 
those whom we cherish and who have 
helped show us the way of faith, hope, 
and love. May the inspiration of their 
lives continue to give meaning and en- 
couragement to us as we seek to serve 
You and those about us. In Your 
name, we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the 
House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 


IT ISN’T THE MINORITY PARTY 
THAT IS RESISTING THE 
BUDGET CUTS THE PEOPLE IN- 
DICATED THEY WANTED 


(Mr. DANNEMEYER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. Mr. Speaker, I 
was distressed to read, in this morn- 
ing’s edition of the Washington Post, 
that Minority members of this body 
were guilty of “unmitigated arro- 
gance” with respect to the upcoming 
reconciliation bill. Not only is such an 
accusation inaccurate but it is indeed 


ironic. After all, it was not the minori- 
ty party in this House which stacked 
the committees with their own Mem- 
bers at the outset of the session. It is 
not the minority party that is resisting 
the budget cuts the people so clearly 
indicated they wanted when they went 
to the polls last November. And it was 
not the minority on the Commerce 
Committee yesterday that favored ab- 
rogating that committee's responsibil- 
ities and passing them along to the 
Budget Committee. No, Mr. Speaker, 
if anyone in this body is acting with 
“unmitigated arrogance” these days, it 
is those who do not want to heed the 
mandate of the people and the voice 
of Congress as expressed in the budget 
resolution approved May 20. The time 
has come for us to stop dragging our 
feet and come up with real budget cuts 
of at least $35 billion; and if that 
means a substitute reconciliation bill 
then so be it. 


THE IMPACT AID PROGRAM 


(Mr. DAUB asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. DAUB. Mr. Speaker, just this 
last Wednesday, we saw the Demo- 
crats on the House Education and 
Labor Committee vote to zero-fund 
the impact aid program. This program 
provides financial assistance to school 
districts in federally affected areas 
which are not allowed to assess local 
taxes. Without impact aid funding to 
compensate for this revenue loss, 
these school districts would be severe- 
ly hampered in their efforts to provide 
quality education—even a base line 
education—to the children of our Na- 
tion’s military families. Impact aid has 
long been recognized as a legitimate 
governmental responsibility and I was 
shocked at the Democrats disregard of 
this critical program. 

I recognize the tremendous fiscal 
constraints with which that particular 
committee is faced. Indeed, some of 
our most cherished and humanitarian 
educational and human service pro- 
grams are being forced to suffer. My 
sincere hope is that when our econo- 
my is in better health, we can contin- 
ue the progress that has been made, in 
large part, by this hard-working com- 
mittee under the determined leader- 
ship of my colleague, CARL PERKINS. 

I would urge my distinguished col- 
league from Kentucky, the respected 
chairman of the House Education and 
Labor Committee, to reconsider the 
committee’s action in allowing the 


elimination of the impact aid program. 
The elimination of this long-estab- 
lished and necessary program affects 
4,000 school districts and 2.3 million 
children. I implore the distinguished 
gentleman to reconsider and not to 
treat the program as a political foot- 
ball in a game where our children will 
be the ultimate losers. 


DELETION OF NAME OF 
MEMBER AS COSPONSOR OF 
HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 118 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
am listed as a cosponsor on House 
Concurrent Resolution 118. In view of 
the incidents of last weekend, I ask 
unanimous consent that my name be 
deleted as a cosponsor thereof. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, 
JUNE 15, 1981 


Mr. ECKART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to 
meet at noon on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


PHIL FAUCETTE AND LYNN COV- 
INGTON AWARDED BOY 
SCOUTS OF AMERICA HONOR 
MEDAL FOR LIFESAVING 


(Mr. JOHNSTON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. Speaker, in an 
era of much bad news, it is delightful 
to recognize two young men, two Boy 
Scouts, who put their life on the line 
in order to rescue four aged people by 
going into a burning house and remov- 
ing them just ahead of the flames. 

I would like to recognize Phil Fau- 
cette and Lynn Covington and include 
in the Recorp the recognition letter 
granting them the highest award for 
lifesaving bestowed by the Boy Scouts. 

The letters are as follows: 

MEBANE, N.C. May 20, 1981. 
Mr. PHILIP B. FAUCETTE, 
Mebane, N.C. 

Dear PHILIP: I wish to extend the most 
sincere appreciation and congratulations to 
you, as Mayor and on behalf of the citizens 
of Mebane, as one of the two Eagle Scouts 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., O 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 


@ This bullet“ symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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from Eastern Alamance High School who 
will be honored this month by the Boy 
Scouts of America with its coveted Honor 
Medal for Lifesaving. 

You and your fellow scout will receive 
only the ninth and tenth Honor Medals for 
Lifesaving to be presented in the United 
States this year, and the first to a North 
Carolinian since 1979. This award, presented 
through action of a National Review Board, 
is given only to those, both youth and adult, 
“who demonstrate unusual heroism in 
saving or attempting to save life at the risk 
of their own.” Your efforts resulted in the 
saving of four lives, 

We, your neighbors, associates, classmates 
and fellow scouts are proud to also call you 
“our friends.” God Bless as you continue to 
grow with the ideals of Scouting. 

Cordially, your friend, 
GLENDEL STEPHENSON, 
Mayor. 
Meerane, N.C. May 20, 1981. 
Mr. D. Lynn COVINGTON, 
Mebane, N.C. 

Dear LYNN: I wish to extend the most sin- 
cere appreciation and congratulations to 
you, as Mayor and on behalf of the citizens 
of Mebane, as one of the two Eagle Scouts 
from Eastern Alamance High School who 
will be honored this month by the Boy 
Scouts of America with its coveted Honor 
Medal for Lifesaving. 

You and your fellow scout will receive 
only the ninth and tenth Honor Medals for 
Lifesaving to be presented in the United 
States this year, and the first to a North 
Carolinian since 1979. This award, presented 
through action of a National Review Board, 
is given only to those, both youth and adult, 
“who demonstrate unusual heroism in 
saving or attempting to save life at the risk 
of their own.” Your efforts resulted in the 
saving of four lives. 

We, your neighbors, associates, classmates 
and fellow scouts are proud to also call you 
“our friends.” God Bless as you continue to 
grow with the ideals of Scouting. 

Cordially, your friend, 
GLENDEL STEPHENSON, 
Mayor. 


TRIBUTE TO THE CAPITOL PAGE 
CLASS OF 1981 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
MoakKLey) is recognized for 10 min- 
utes. 


@ Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, June 15, the U.S. Capitol 
Page School will hold its commence- 
ment exercises in the caucus room of 
the Cannon House Office Building. 
The impressive evening ceremony will 
mark the end of excellent and faithful 
service to the Congress by the 46 grad- 
uating House and Senate pages. The 
class of 1981 has earned an unusual 
number of honors which I am includ- 
ing for the Recorp. As chairman of 
the Democratic Personnel Committee 
I take particular pride in the achieve- 
ments and contribution which our fine 
young men and women have made. I 
know that I am joined by all my col- 
leagues, their individual sponsors, and 
their supervisors in expressing our 
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thanks and congratulations for a job 
well done. The names of the graduates 
and their honors follow: 


GRADUATES 


Patricia A. Ahearn, William H. Austin, 
Curt Blasiman, Robert P. Breen, Jr., Lisa 
Anne Capra, Aidan J. O. Conway, Michelle 
M. Cremona, Halle M. Czechowski, Joseph 
R. Dalton, Richard L. Doerner, David W. 
Dunaway, Tuesday R. Everett. 

Camilla C. Fore, Dennis M. Fulwood, Neil 
L. Ganz, Jane E. Garnett, Terrence M. Gil- 
bride, Julie Hickman, Kimberly A. Higgins, 
Thomas J. Hricik, Glenn R. Huffman, Patri- 
cia A. Jones, Michele M. Kroll. 

Antonio C. Martinez II, Paul J. McCaf- 
frey, Kelly A. McCarty, Bruce H. S. Middle- 
ton, Molly J. Morgenstern, Colleen Morrow, 
Lacey A. Mullowney, Timothy D. Nelson, 
Tracy C. Outlaw, Christopher S. Phillips, 
Jeffery A. Przygocki, Bryce R. Quick. 

Mary K. Reckard, Robert C. Schuler, 
Mary Beth Schultheis, Dawn M. Sciarrino, 
Penny A. Shamblin, Ann E. Shepherd, Pre- 
cious C. L. Thomas, Thomas P. Welch, Mi- 
chael T. Westmoreland, Powell L. White, 
Anne Wilson. 

CAPITOL PAGE SCHOOL AWARDS 

Flag Salute: Bryce Quick, President, 
Senior Class. 

Citizenship Medal—American Legion: 
Connie Fore, Glenn Huffman. 

Civitan Honor Key Award: Bruce Middle- 
ton. 

Harvard Book Award: Steve Kaufman. 

Danforth Award: Bruce Middleton, Pre- 
cious Thomas. 

Rensselaer Award: John Landry. 

Bausch and Lomb Award: Joe Dalton. 

Journalism Award: Colleen Morrow. 

Women’s Bar Association of the District 
of Columbia: Patricia A. Ahearn, C. Con- 
stance Fore, Tracy Outlaw, Jeffrey A. Przy- 
gocki, Precious C. L. Thomas. 

National Merit Scholarship Finalist: 
Curtis A. Blasiman. 

National Merit Scholarship Program Com- 
mendation—PSAT: Bruce Middleton, 
Robert Schuler. 

National Council of Teachers of English 
Award for Superior Performance in Writing: 
Bruce Middleton. 

Biology Award: Geoffrey Peterson. 

French Award: Brad Taylor. 

Spanish Award: Colleen Morrow. 

Physics Award: Bill Gillespie. 

Salutatorian Medal: Connie Fore. 

Valedictorian Medal: Bruce Middleton. 

School Letters—Service, Achievement: Pa- 
tricia Ahearn, James Erskine, Jane Garnett, 
Terry Gilbride, Steve Kaufman, Colleen 
Morrow, Tracy Outlaw, Chris Riley, Dawn 
Sciarrino, Anne Wilson. 

School Star: Connie Fore. 

Varsity Basketball Awards: 

Boys: Willie Austin, Martin Coster, Chuck 
Curry, Dennis Fulwood, Neil Ganz, Andrew 
Glick, John Reed, Stewart Speed. 

Girls: Cathleen Colvin, Michelle Cremona, 
Molly Morgenstern, Colleen Morrow, Lacey 
Mullowney, Polly Padden. 

Most Valuable Player: Boy, Dennis Ful- 
wood; girl, Colleen Morrow. 

Cheer Leaders: Sheila Dwyer, Kim Hig- 
gins, Mary Beth Schultheis, Ann Shep- 
nerd. 


——— 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows to: 
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Mr. Hussard (at the request of Mr. 
WRIGHT), for today, on account of 
death of his father. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 
(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BEREUTER), to revise and 
extend his remarks and include extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr. Grtncricnu, for 60 minutes, on 
June 15. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. EckART), to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. GoxzaLEZ, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Annunzio, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. MoakLey, for 10 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. LEBouTILLIER), and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. LEBOUTILLIER in two instances. 

Mr. MICHEL. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ECKART), and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. LANTOS. 

Mr. BENNETT. 

Mr. LAFALCE. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ECKART. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 10 o’clock and 9 minutes 
a.m.), under its previous order, the 
House adjourned until Monday, June 
15, 1981, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1586. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, Executive Office 
of the President, transmitting a cumulative 
report on rescissions and deferrals of budget 
authority as of June 1, 1981, pursuant to 
section 1014(e) of Public Law 93-344 (H. 
Doc. No. 9760); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and ordered to be printed. 

1587. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Air Force (Research, Develop- 
ment and Logistics), transmitting notice of 
the proposed conversion to contractor per- 
formance of the commissary shelf-stocking 
and custodial services function at March Air 
Force Base, Calif., pursuant to section 
502(b) of Public Law 96-342; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 
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1588. A letter from the General Counsel 
of the Department of Defense, transmitting 
amendments to the Manual for Courts-Mar- 
tial, United States, 1969 (Revised Edition), 
pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 836(b); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

1589. A letter from the Secretary of 
Transportation, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend the Federal Rail- 
road Safety Act of 1970 to extend authoriza- 
tion for appropriations; to the Committee 
on Energy and Commerce, 

1590. A letter from the Administrator of 
General Services, transmitting the 1980 
annual report of the General Services Ad- 
ministration; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1591. A letter from the Secretary, Postal 
Rate Commission, transmitting a report on 
the Commission’s activities under the Free- 
dom of Information Act during calendar 
year 1980, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552(d); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

1592. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior for Indian Affairs, 
transmitting a report on efforts to recruit 
and train Indians for positions subject to 
indian Preference, pursuant to section 2(d) 
of Public Law 96-135; jointly, to the Com- 
mittees on Interior and Insular Affairs and 
Post Office and Civil Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 

Mr. HUGHES: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 3519. A bill to authorize appro- 
priations for fiscal year 1982 for the Armed 
Forces for procurement, for research, devel- 
opment, test, and evaluation, and for oper- 
ation and maintenance, to prescribe person- 
nel strengths for such fiscal year for the 
Armed Forces and for civilian employees of 
the Department of Defense, to authorize ap- 
propriations for such fiscal year for civil de- 
fense, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 97-71, pt. 2). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. BROOKS: Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. H.R. 3519. A bill to au- 
thorize appropriations for fiscal year 1982 
for the Armed Forces for procurement, for 
research, development, test, and evaluation, 
and for operation and maintenance, to pre- 
scribe personnel strengths for such fiscal 
year for the Armed Forces and for. civilian 
employees of the Department of Defense, to 
authorize appropriations for such fiscal 
year for civil defense, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 97-71, pt. 
3). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PRICE: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 3454. A bill to authorize appro- 
priations for fiscal year 1982 for the intelli- 
gence and intelligence-related activities of 
the U.S. Government, for the intelligence 
community staff, and for the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency Retirement and Disability 
System, to authorize supplemental appro- 
priations for fiscal year 1981 for the intelli- 
gence and intelligence-related activities of 
the U.S. Government, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 97-101, pt. 2). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. UDALL: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. Report pursuant to section 
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302(b) of the Congressional Budget Act of 
1974 (Rept. No. 97-142). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI: Committee on 
Ways and Means. H.R. 3850. A bill to make 
expenditure reductions in accordance with 
the budget reconciliation process; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 97-143, pt. 1). Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. BROOKS: Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. Inspecting operating nu- 
clear powerplants: shortcomings in the nu- 
clear regulatory commission program (Rept. 
No. 97-144). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BROOKS: Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. Impact of administration 
policies on Department of Energy enforce- 
ment of oil pricing regulations (Rept. No. 
97-145). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


SUBSEQUENT ACTION ON A BILL 
SEQUENTIALLY REFERRED 
UNDER TIME LIMITATION 


Under clause 5 of rule X, the follow- 
ing actions were taken by the Speaker: 

The Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia consideration of the bill (H.R. 3518) ex- 
tended for an additional period ending not 
later than June 19, 1981. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. LAFALCE: 

H.R. 3919. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that a benefi- 
ciary who dies shall (if otherwise qualified) 
be entitled to a prorated benefit for the 
month of his death; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 3920. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 and the Social Securi- 
ty Act to provide that disability insurance 
benefits and the medicare program shall be 
financed from general revenues (pursuant 
to annual authorizations) rather than 
through the imposition of employment and 
self-employment taxes as at present, and to 
adjust the rates of such taxes (for purposes 
of financing the OASI program) according- 
ly; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of Rule XXII, 


125. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of Minneso- 
ta, relative to White Earth Indian Reserva- 
tion controversy; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 
Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 


H.R. 1918: Ms. FIEDLER and Mr. PHILIP 
CRANE. 


H.R. 1989: Mr. James K. Coyne. 

H.J. Res. 72: Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. Broy- 
HILL, Mr. WorTLEY, Mr. STANGELAND, Mr. 
SKELTON,, Mr. TRAXLER, Mr. COELHO, Mr. 
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Dornan of California, Mr. McCiory, Mr. 
FORSYTHE, Mr. Fuqua, and Mr. JEFFRIES. 


DELETIONS OF SPONSORS FROM 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were deleted from public bills and 
resolutions as follows: 

H. Con. Res. 118: Mr. KASTENMEIER. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, peti- 
tions and papers were laid on the 
Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 


114. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
members of the Spanish-speaking communi- 
ty, relative to the food stamp budget; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

115. Also, petition of Frank R. Hutchin- 
son, Silver Spring, Md., relative to Social 
Services Block Grant in Aid Act; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

116. Also, petition of Citizens United To 
Save Our Trains, Fitchburg, Mass., relative 
to Amtrak’s budgetary requests for fiscal 
year 1982; to the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce, 

117. Also, petition of the League of 
Women Voters of Massachusetts, Boston, 
Mass., relative to birth control and abortion 
laws; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

118. Also, petition of League of Women 
Voters, Columbus, Ohio, relative to pro- 
posed Federal Budgets cuts; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII, pro- 
posed amendments were submitted as 
follows: 

ELR. 3480 


By Mr. STANGELAND: 
—Page 11, insert the following after line 3 
and redesignate succeeding sections accord- 
ingly: 
ACCESS TO LEGAL SERVICES; PRIVATE BAR 
PROGRAMS 


Sec. 11. (a) Section 1007(h) of the Legal 
Services Corporation Act (42 U.S.C. 
2996f(h)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(h) The Corporation shall annually 
review whether all eligibile clients, but espe- 
cially eligibile clients who are— 

“(1) veterans, 

“(2) native Americans, 

“(3) migrants or seasonal farm workers, 

“(4) persons with limited English-speaking 
abilities, or 

“(5) persons in sparsely populated areas 
where a harsh climate and an inadequate 
transportation system are significant im- 
pediments to receiving legal services, 
have special difficulties of access to legal 
services or special legal problems which are 
not being met. The Corporation shall report 
to the Congress annually on the extent and 
nature of any such problems and difficulties 
and shall include in each such report recom- 
mendations and procedures to implement 
appropriate remedial action as necessary.“ 

(b) Section 1007 of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

(n) Subject to paragraph (2) of this 
subsection, no funds may be made available 
by the Corporation under this title by grant 
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or contract for the fiscal year 1982 and 1983 
to any State for providing legal assistance 
unless the following requirements are met: 

() At least one recipient in each State is 
a private bar program with open participa- 
tion rights by members of the bar. 

“(B) Each such private bar program is 
available to those local bar associations 
which desire to participate in the delivery of 
legal assistance to the poor, and funds are 
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made available under this title to any such 
program, including funds for administrative 
support services. 

“(2) The requirements of paragraph (1) 
need not be met in a State if the private bar 
in that State refuses or is unable to provide 
legal assistance to the poor in a private bar 
program and that refusal or inability is 
clearly demonstrated.”’. 
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(c) Section 1007(a)(3) of the Legal Services 
Corporation Act is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(3) insure that grants and contracts are 
made so as to provide, consistent with the 
requirements of subsection (i) of this sec- 
tion, the most economical and effective de- 
livery of legal assistance to persons in both 
urban and rural areas: 


June 12, 1981 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
CASPAR WEINBERGER’S COM- 
MENCEMENT ADDRESS AT THE 
U.S. AIR FORCE ACADEMY 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 12, 1981 


@ Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, on May 
27, 1981, Secretary of Defense Caspar 
Weinberger delivered the commence- 
ment address to graduating students 
of the U.S. Air Force Academy, Col- 
orado Springs, Colo. At this time I 
insert in the Recorp the Secretary’s 
inspiring remarks on that occasion. 

REMARKS OF Hon. CASPAR W. WEINBERGER, 

SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, AT U.S. AIR FORCE 

ACADEMY COMMENCEMENT 

Secretary Orr, General Allen, General 
Tallman, Distinguished Guests, men and 
women of the Class of 1981, I am pleased to 
be with you in this very beautiful setting, 
and I am honored to address a commence- 
ment of this fine institution. 

Twenty six years ago, in a commencement 
address at another Service Academy on the 
banks of the Hudson River, President Eisen- 
hower reminded the graduates of two mis- 
sions they would be called upon to serve in 
their military careers. The first, of course, is 
to prepare to fight wars in defense of our so- 
ciety and our way of life. The second is less 
obvious, but just as much a part of our na- 
tion’s tradition. “You are members,” he 
said, “of a vast team, the American Nation. 
Its historic objectives have always been 
human dignity, human peace, human pros- 
perity. These, as a public servant, you must 
help attain.” 

These words of one of America's pre-emi- 
nent soldier-statesman apply as well today, 
to this class, at this Academy as they did on 
that occasion a quarter of a century ago. 
The concept of the military as an integral 
part, and indeed the servant, of its parent 
society, is an ancient and hallowed demo- 
cratic ideal. The military draws its strength, 
its values, and its reason for being from the 
society it is sworn to defend. Pericles, in his 
funeral oration, chose to honor fallen 
heroes by paying particular tribute to the 
virtues of the society they died defending. 

Historically, our country has gone 
through cycles in which the basic positive 
and mutually reinforcing relations between 
the military and the rest of society have 
been interrupted by periods of tension, sus- 
picion, and even hostility. We are just now 
emerging from one of these darker periods, 
and all Americans, I am sure, will be re- 
lieved to have it behind us. 

In terms of both of President Eisenhow- 
er’s two missions, these early years of the 
1980’s are an exciting and an important 
time for you who are entering your careers 
as commissioned officers. Your mission as 
defenders of America will assume greater 
importance as the decade unfolds, as the ex- 
pansion of Soviet power continues, and as 
the further extension of that power looms 
as a greater threat in several areas of the 


world. It will become more critical as insta- 
bility—economic, political, religious, and 
social—plagues the regions of vital interest 
to us and to our allies and friends. Tense, 
uncertain, unpredictable, these times may 
yet call upon you to defend and not merely 
to deter. 

Yet, at the same time, your mission as 
public servants is of equal importance. It be- 
hooves all of us—in and out of uniform— 
who care about the military to remember 
the heritage of past service and the continu- 
ing need today, for it is through this second 
mission that the military can most effective- 
ly confirm its identity as an organic part of 
our total society. 

Earlier this week I was privileged, at the 
President's request, to address the graduat- 
ing class at the University of San Diego. 
You and those graduates must share some 
of the same worries that anyone graduating 
this year must feel, but you are free of some 
of their worries at least; you know not only 
that you will have a job, but who your em- 
ployer will be. 

Also, you will not need the exhortations I 
gave to them urging them to devote a good 
part of their future careers to participation 
in some form of public service. Our self-gov- 
erning democracy cannot work unless most 
of us do devote some of our time to helping 
make it work by participating in various 
forms of public service. 

You who have chosen it as your profes- 
sion and your career are already aware of 
this. It is a belief which I have held since I 
gave another graduation speech, far too 
long ago at my own high school commence- 
ment entitled “The Honorable Profession of 
Politics,” that we must all contribute, if not 
our full time and devotion as you do, at 
least a substantial part of our endeavors to 
insuring that this government of ours real- 
izes the enormous potential that a govern- 
ment literally of the people and by the 
people can have. 

This commencement is an especially fit- 
ting time to review the rich past, the de- 
manding present, and the exciting future of 
both missions. 

Deterrence of attacks on the territory and 
vital interests of the United States and of 
our allies and friends, and, should deter- 
rence fail, defense against such attacks con- 
stitute the core role of the United States 
military forces. We have formal treaty obli- 
gations and informal networks of ties with 
nations in all parts of the globe. 

Changes in international politics and 
shifts in the global military balance require 
periodic adjustments in our security focus. 
As a defensive and not an aggressive mili- 
tary power, we gear our forces toward the 
threats that emerge. In this century, we 
have fought four major wars on two conti- 
nents, and in this last fifth of the century, 
we must realign our sights to the new geog- 
raphy of conflict while not losing our ability 
to deter and to defense in more traditional 
theaters. As a result of these changes, many 
of you will spend a considerable portion of 
your professional career thinking about and 
even serving in parts of the world that once 
seemed remote and irrelevant to most 
Americans. 

The Maginot Line was a failure, not only 
because physically it was rigid and immo- 


bile, but also because strategically it reflect- 
ed a myopic vision of the geography of po- 
tential conflict. As a global power with 
global interests and responsibilities, the 
United States cannot afford, and cannot 
survive, such geographic myopia. You will 
be the leaders of a flexible, mobile, modern 
military which can adapt quickly and deci- 
sively to meet challenges to our interests 
wherever they may appear. 

Because of the interdependence of our se- 
curity interests, you will also be called upon 
to work with your colleagues from friendly 
nations, preserving the common security. 
Thus, this will frequently call for diplomatic 
skills of high order, bringing to bear not 
only aerodynamics and fluid mechanics, but 
history, geography, and politics. 

Your second mission of public service will 
also demand and tap a wide range of skills. 
As graduates of a military academy, you 
bear a special obligation in this second mis- 
sion, which was part of Thomas Jefferson’s 
original vision of the first military academy. 
Always both practical and imaginative, Jef- 
ferson conceived of a professional educa- 
tional institution and a military whose tal- 
ents and resources could be applied to vital 
national projects, both military and civilian. 
As with so many of our finest American in- 
stitutions, the military academies and the 
military have become infused with the Jef- 
fersonian vision and have given it life down 
through the years. 

In the Nineteenth Century, the earliest 
graduates of West Point not only built forti- 
fications, but also explored and surveyed 
the Western territories, managed the ex- 
panding nation’s seaports and inland water- 
ways, and helped build the railroads. In the 
1981 equivalent of the exploration of a vast 
and uncharted new nation, today members 
of the Armed Forces are, side-by-side with 
civilian colleagues, exploring outer space in 
vehicles not even dreamed of by earlier 
earth-bound explorers. 

Over the years, military-supported re- 
search has stimulated many major scientific 
and technological break-throughs. From the 
development of synthetic rubber in World 
War II to the contemporary explosion of 
high-speed integrated circuit technology, 
American ingenuity, applied to the solution 
of military problems, has been parlayed into 
much broader and diverse applications, both 
military and civilian. 

Time and again, our country has turned to 
the military for relief and rescue in natural 
disasters and other crises. Europe—East and 
West—will long remember the 1948-1949 
Berlin airlift, in which, over a period of 15 
months, the United States flew in two-and- 
one-half million tons of food and fuel. Every 
year, the American Armed Forces respond 
to disasters ranging from floods and earth- 
quakes, to hurricanes and blizzards, to epi- 
demics and airplane crashes. From Toledo 
to Tanerife to Turkey, American military 
uniforms has meant rescue and relief to mil- 
lions. 

For generations, the Armed Forces have 
been the nation’s great provider of basic 
education, high school equivalency, and 
entry-level training. For millions of Ameri- 
can youth, we have been the national high 
school, junior college, and even graduate 
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school. As society has become more techno- 
logically sophisticated, so did the military 
and the training we provide. In fact, we 
Ihave become so good at advanced training 
that we are paying a real price for success, 
as our best people are in great demand in 
the very competitive civilian economy, and 
many trained by the military no longer 
serve the Armed Forces directly. 

Medical history is dotted with landmarks 
of military origin. Major Walter Reed’s iso- 
lation of the mosquito, coupled with envi- 
ronmental and protective techniques devel- 
oped and implemented by the Army Corps 
of Engineers, not only made possible the 
construction of the Panama Canal, but 
freed future generations from the fear of 
suffering and death generated by Yellow 
Fever. Today, in distant corners of the 
world, military medical research institutes 
are breaking paths in the treatment and 
prevention of malaria and other exotic and 
deadly diseases. 

Similarly, we have made great progress in 
opening up opportunities for women and mi- 
norities in the Armed Forces. What we have 
done is right and is best for the Services 
also. Last year, with the graduation of the 
first women from our military academies, 
we took a symbolic and practical step for- 
ward. We will take many more in the future. 

President Reagan is committed to enhanc- 
ing our ability to carry out both missions— 
by rebuilding America’s military strength, 
by providing greater equity in the standard 
of living of our military and their families, 
and, by means of his unexcelled leadership, 
securing a renewed pride in our military and 
a far greater appreciation by all Americans 
of the outstanding, dangerous, and vitally 
necessary job they do. 

President Reagan well describes the result 
by saying “There is a spiritual revival going 
on—a hunger once again to be proud of all 
that America is and can be.” 

Last fall, the voice of the American people 
clearly demanded that our nation should be 
second to none in military power. Acting 
through their elected representatives in 
Congress, the people are backing this man- 
date with the resources necessary to bring it 
to fruition. We are asking for approval of 
long-overdue and very significant increases 
in the defense budget, and so far the Con- 
gress has been very responsive. Not the least 
of those is the restoration of a decent stand- 
ard of living for all the people who serve us 
all in the Armed Forces. No one joins the 
military to make vast sums of money. Far 
more noble motives are at the root of your 
decision. But precisely because of that, you 
are entitled to a fair and decent standard of 
living, and that we are pledged to restore 
from the shamefully low levels to which it 
was allowed to sink. 

With the responsibility of this mandate 
and the considerable resources we are being 
granted—especially while our economy is 
still in the earliest stages of recovery—goes 
an ever-more demanding and serious obliga- 
tion for all of us in the Department of De- 
fense to demonstrate that we deserve this 
public trust by doing our determined best to 
be faithful to it. We, more than any of the 
other 200 million Americans, hold in our 
hands and in our daily work, the potential 
to fortify or to erode the public consensus in 
favor of a stronger defense. If we are per- 
ceived as wasteful, or unreceptive to new 
ideas of strategy or tactics, or if we do any- 
thing to lose the people’s confidence, we 
might destroy the fragile national consen- 
sus so recently formed for stronger de- 
fenses, and the new national resolve to fight 
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if necessary for our future. This solemn ob- 
ligation should underlie everthing we do in 
the years ahead. 

By your splendid and successful perform- 
ance through the academic, physical, and 
military rigors of four years at the Air 
Force Academy, you have proven you have 
the resources to become outstanding offi- 
cers and professionals. 

There is a particularly moving feature to 
graduation ceremonies at all of our great 
Service academies. What our President so 
eloquently calls the “torch of leadership,” is 
being handed to you in this commencement 
ceremony today. You now have both the 
right and the ability to accept that torch. 

Bear it proudly while you have it, and pre- 
pare others who will follow to receive it and 
do likewise. 

That is one of the special obligations and 
privileges that will come to you as a gradu- 
ate of this great institution. 

I have no doubt whatever that you will so 
bear this torch that it will bring the very 
greatest credit upon each of you, your Serv- 
ice, the Armed Forces and your country. 


FIFTY YEARS OF MINISTRY 
HON. JOHN LeBOUTILLIER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 12, 1981 


è Mr. LEBOUTILLIER. Mr. Speaker, 
on June 14, 1981, the Community 
Church of Little Neck will celebrate 
the Reverend Warren E. Darnell’s 
50th anniversary of ordination as a 
minister. He has served his entire 50 
years at the Community Church. 

During these days of rapid change 
and changing attitudes there is some- 
thing very special about an individual 
who dedicates 50 years of service to a 
vocation. 

I am, therefore, most pleased to 
bring special attention to this momen- 
tous anniversary of Reverend Darnell, 
and I am proud to insert the following 
profile of Reverend Darnell which ap- 
peared in the Little Neck Ledger on 
February 6, 1981. 

CELEBRATING THE 50 YEARS OF REVEREND 

DarRNELL—I Don’t KNOW WHERE It’s GONE 

It has been 50 years since a 26-year-old In- 
dianapolis native, just out of the seminary, 
arrived at a small church in Little Neck to 
assume the duties as pastor but Rev. 
Warren E. Darnell doesn’t remember it 
being that long ago. 

“It’s gone in a hurry, I don’t know where 
its gone.” said the Indianapolis native. Rev. 
Darnell, now 76, last weekend celebrated 50 
years as pastor of the Community Church 
of Little Neck. 

Over that half-century which spanned the 
depression and World War II, the biggest 
change for Rev. Darnell and his wife of 51 
years, Dorothy, has been the transforma- 
tion of Little Neck from “a slow growing 
suburban community” to what it is today—a 
town that finds the city moving closer and 
closer every day. 

If anything has remained the same it is 
the fact the church still caters to homeown- 
ers with families. 

The only difference is that in the past 
those homeowners came from area farms 
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and now they come from two story homes 
and apartment houses. 

It is precisely that family-oriented quality 
which has kept Rev. Darnell here for so 
long. “This is a family minded town, I was a 
family minded man and we seemed to fit,” 
he said during an interview this week. 

There were a number of opportunities in 
others around the country, but Rev. Darnell 
found Little Neck to his liking. “There was 
no plan to stay 50 years,” he said. “I did it 
one year at a time and it ended up this 
way.” 

Rev. Darnell's interest in religion started 
at the age of 19 when he left his Presbyteri- 
an church one day overwhelmingly im- 
pressed by the sermon just given by the 
pastor. “I went from the service feeling this 
is what I could do and would do for other 
people,” he said. 

Until then he had entertained thoughts 
about entering religion but “this was the 
catalyst.” 

Rev. Darnell ended up at the Union The- 
ological Seminary in New York and was 
asked by the Community Church to become 
their pastor. He at first declined, intent on 
finishing his studies, but the church persist- 
ed and asked him one more time during the 
middle of senior year. Rev. Darnell recalls 
them saying, “We can’t get you out of our 
mind. Would you consider working for us? 

Finally he said yes, once he was sure that 
he had his studies under control. So, on 
Feb. 1, 1931 Rev. Darnell began working at 
what was then a little six-year-old white 
church on Little Neck Parkway in Little 
Neck. 

In 1951 the small church was replaced by 
what stands today, with the Chapel Hall 
standing in the spot formerly occupied by 
the old church. 

Not only has Rev. Darnell grown fond of 
Little Neck over the years, but so has the 
town embraced him, as judged by last Sun- 
day’s luncheon at the church in his honor. 
There, over 200 people from the church con- 
gregation honored Rev. Darnell and his wife 
for their 50 years of dedicated service. 

During the ceremony it was recalled how 
Rev. Darnell arrived in 1931, succeeding Dr. 
Harold Pattison, the church’s first pastor, 
and how his career has spanned the depres- 
sion, World War II and the construction of 
a new church building. 

Rev. and Mrs. Darnell received a plaque 
during the luncheon from Carleton P. Crea- 
dick, superintendent of the church Bible 
school, on behalf of the congregation. 

Inscribed on the plaque was Rev. and 
Mrs. Warren E. Darnell—Fifty Years of 
Dedicated Service to the Glory of God— 
1931-1981—The Community Church of 
Little Neck, New York, February 1, 1981.” 

When asked what he has most enjoyed 
about his years in the ministry, Rev. Dar- 
nell responded: “The most satisfaction I get 
out of the ministry is the ability to help 
people cope with life and to rejoice with 
those that rejoice and bear the burden of 
those who find certain life situations too 
much for them.” 

Finally, when asked if he was looking for- 
ward to the next 50 years, Rev. Darnell re- 
called what a friend always said: “The next 
10 years is the best 10 years of my life.” 

Rev. Darnell then added: “So I'm looking 
forward to those 10 years.“ 
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ANNUAL GERMAN DAY 
CELEBRATION—JUNE 28, 1981 


HON. CHARLES F. DOUGHERTY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 12, 1981 


@ Mr. DOUGHERTY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues that on Sunday, June 
28, 1981, the German American com- 
munity of Philadelphia, Pa., and vicin- 
ity will hold their annual German Day 
celebration at the Bayerischer Volks- 
fest Verein in Philadelphia, Pa. This 
day is a celebration of their ethnic 
heritage and pride. The funds from 
this celebration help support the 
German American annual Von Steu- 
ben Day Parade in Philadelphia. 

General Von Steuben left his native 
Germany to transform Washington’s 
freezing, starving troops into a first- 
rate, well-disciplined army. This army 
was instrumental in the birth of our 
free Nation. 

Yes, the German American commu- 
nity has much for which to be proud. 
From the first German settlers who 
settled in Philadelphia during the 
latter part of the 17th century to the 
countless others who left their 
German homeland to settle through- 
out this Nation, German Americans 
have contributed much to the growth 
of our United States. These immi- 
grants brought with them their skills 
as craftsmen, as entrepreneurs, and as 
scientists and, most importantly, a 
willingness to work hard. These skills 
and their commitment to hard work 
helped to forge our great Nation. 

German Day is celebrated through- 
out the Nation on various days in rec- 
ognition of the central European im- 
migrants who brought their proud 
heritage to a new land of promise, and 
together with others, built our great 
Republic. 


A COUNTERPRODUCTIVE TAX 
CUT 


HON. JOHN J. LaFALCE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 12, 1981 


Mr. LAFALCE. Mr. Speaker, amid 
all of the debate over the right type of 
tax cuts, there is unanimity concern- 
ing the need to provide increased and 
more effective incentives for increased 
personal savings. Without those in- 
creased savings, the battle against eco- 
nomic stagnation and high inflation 
rates can not be won, because the cur- 
rently low rate of savings has helped 
exacerbate our serious economic prob- 
lems. 

Proponents of the administration's 
proposed across-the-board cut in per- 
sonal income tax rates have argued 
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that those cuts will produce dramati- 
cally higher rates of savings, as indi- 
vidual taxpayers pour their new riches 
into personal savings. Despite strong 
historical evidence to the contrary, 
these proponents insist that this time 
taxpayers will not go out and purchase 
new goods and sevices. 

Although the concept of a family of 
four, earning $20,000, receiving a $300 
tax cut and buying a few shares of 
stock with it is faintly ludicrous, that 
claim should be seriously investigated, 
before the Congress enacts a tax cut. 

Fortunately, Sam I. Nakagama, chief 
economist of the respected investment 
banking house of Kidder, Peabody & 
Co., has examined that claim in an ar- 
ticle in the May 29 edition of the Jour- 
nal of Commerce. The article’s title 
tells it all; it is: “Thirty Percent Tax 
Cut Could Lower Savings Rate.” This 
is a very sobering and thought-provok- 
ing message for the Congress from one 
of the best economists on Wall Street, 
and I hope that all of my colleagues 
will carefully consider Mr. Nakagama’s 
findings, because the administration’s 
proposed cut could very well be a 
counterproductive cut for the personal 
savings rate. 

The article follows: 

[From the Journal of Commerce, May 29, 

19811 
THIRTY Percent Tax Cut COULD LOWER 
Savincs RATE 


(By Sam I. Nakagama) 


Proponents of the administration econom- 
ic program has maintained that the pro- 
posed 30 percent across-the-board tax cuts 
would lead to a large increase in savings and 
cite the experience of the Kennedy-Johnson 
tax cuts of 1964-65 to back up their case. 

They point out that personal savings as a 
percentage of disposable income—usually 
referred to as the savings rate rose from 
5.4 percent in 1963 to 8.1 percent in 1967, a 
sharp increase that they attribute to the in- 
creased savings incentives provided by the 
across-the-board tax cuts. 

In fact, however, this is a misinterpreta- 
tion of what actually happened at that 
time. The personal savings rate tends to go 
up and down in an inverse relationship with 
the change in household mortgage and in- 
stallment debt. In 1963, the savings rate was 
low because there was an abundant supply 
of mortgage and installment debt that made 
it easy for consumers to borrow. 

The personal savings rate, it should be 
noted, is an average for all households, in- 
cluding those which have a high savings 
rate and those which are actually dis-saving 
because they are spending more than their 
annual incomes. The latter group of dis- 
savers are typically able to spend more than 
their incomes in any one year because they 
are utilizing mortgage and installment 
credit to buy homes, cars, and other durable 
goods. 

The younger households tend to dis-save 
because they are in the physical investment 
phase of their life cycle when they are ac- 
quiring homes, cars, and other forms of 
household assets. The older households 
tend to have a high savings rate because 
they have higher per capita incomes and 
have already acquired those physical assets 
and are now accumulating financial assets. 
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In effect, the older households lend their 
savings to the younger households indirect- 
ly through such financial intermediaries as 
the banks and thrift institutions. 

During the "60s and 708, the savings rate 
tended to be low at a time when households 
found it easy to borrow and high when 
mortgage and installment credit was hard to 
get. 

The savings rate was low in 1963 primarily 
because the net increase in mortgage and in- 
stallment debt had mounted to 5.7 percent 
of disposable income. At that time, it may 
be noted government bonds yielded 4 per- 
cent the prime rate was 4.5 percent and 
home mortgage rates were under 6 percent. 

On the other hand, the credit crunch of 
1966—which resulted in large-scale disinter- 
mediation among thrift institutions—led to 
a sharp contraction in the availability of 
mortgage and installment credit in late 1966 
and early 1967. As a result, the net increase 
in such debt fell to only 3 percent of dispos- 
able income in 1967, down 2.7 percentage 
points from the 5.7 percent figure of 1963. 

This explains why the savings rate rose to 
8.1 percent in 1967 from 5.4 percent in 1963, 
an increase of 2.7 percentage points. In 
other words, the 2.7 percentage-point rise in 
the savings rate from 1963 to 1967 is ex- 
plained by the 2.7 percentage-point decline 
in the rate of household borrowing in the 
form of mortgage and installment credit. 

To a large extent, therefore, it is the rate 
of dis-saving—particularly among the 
younger households—that actually deter- 
mines the average savings rate for all house- 
holds and that, in turn, depends on the 
availability of mortgage and installment 
credit. 

This is a primary reason why we believe 
that the three-year 30 percent tax-cut idea 
is flawed from the standpoint of stimulating 
savings and investment. It was the credit 
crunch of 1966 rather than Kennedy-John- 
son tax cuts that caused the savings rate to 
rise sharply in 1967. 

It may well be that the 10-percent-per- 
year tax cuts will initially cause the older, 
higher-income households to save a good 
part of their tax reductions. However, to the 
extent that these funds flow into the finan- 
cial intermediaries, they will be borrowed by 
other households—especially the younger 
families in the asset-acquisition stage of 
their life cycles—and the savings rate will go 
down. 

Indeed, given the current tax structure— 
which makes interest costs and property 
taxes deductible in figuring income taxes— 
there will be a continuing incentive to 
borrow for homes, cars, and other durable 
goods. Additional incentives are the rollover 
treatment for capital gains on homes as well 
as the $100,000 exemption on such gains at 
age 55. 

Moreover, the high rate of inflation, the 
effective elimination of Regulation Q, and 
equal credit opportunity legislation have 
made it much more difficult to restrain 
household borrowing. Interest rates have to 
go much higher to have the same effect. 

What is needed, therefore, are tax 
changes designed to encourage investment 
in business enterprises and productive 
assets. Ideally, the aim should be to mini- 
mize or eliminate taxes on savings and in- 
vestment and to increase them on consump- 
tion, housing and borrowing. Unless incen- 
tives to invest in business enterprise are 
sharply increased, savings from individual 
tax cuts will tend to flow into housing and 
consumption. 
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From this standpoint, it would be especial- 
ly appropriate to focus more of the tax cuts 
on business investment. Our favorite idea, 
of course, is to cut the capital gains tax to 
zero on new investment. In addition, steps 
should be taken to remove the double-tax- 
ation of corporate dividends and to lower 
the corporate tax rate. 

A substantial amount of annual savings 
should be made tax-free for individuals. In- 
creased incentives should also be provided 
for research and development. 

The upward revision of the first quarter 
GNP figures, which now show real growth 
at an annual rate of 8.4 percent and the 
price deflator at a 10 percent rate, indicates 
that massive individual tax cuts are not an 
urgent necessity at this time. 

On the contrary, what this country needs 
are tax reductions that will encourage the 
formation of new enterprises, investment in 
new technologies and management ideas, 
and high rates of business investment. Since 
the public and the Congress now favor 
strong moves in this direction, the country 
has a unique opportunity to make a great 
leap forward in tax legislation.e 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 
HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 12, 1981 


è Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 9, 1981, I inadvertently failed to 
cast my vote on roll No. 70, final pas- 
sage of H.R. 3462, to authorize appro- 
priations to carry out the activities of 
the Department of Justice for fiscal 
year 1982. 
I would have voted yea.“ 


RETURNING VALUES 
EDUCATION TO OUR SCHOOLS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 12, 1981 


@ Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, for a 
number of years, I have introduced 
legislation which would promote edu- 
cation in the principles of citizenship 
and ethics in our schools as a regular 
part of their curriculum. I recently 
came across an article in the Milwau- 
kee Sentinel which clearly demon- 
strates the importance of education in 
solid citizenship values in our schools. 
[From the mi Sentina, May 30, 
81 


‘TEACH MORALITY IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS? HE’s 
READY 
(By James M. Johnston) 

Teaching or inculcating morality and 
human decency in public schools is a long 
way from teaching religion in the schools. 

Some boards of education, teachers and 
parents become confused over these prob- 
lems and insist that such instruction is the 
job of the parents and the church, accord- 
ing to Reo M. Christenson, political science 
professor at Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. 

Others ask whose morals would be taught, 
in a culture as varied as ours. 
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To Christenson, neither of these barriers 
is solid. As teachers of values, some parents 
are slipshod and set bad examples, even 
though most try to do a good job. 

Church? Many children don’t attend. “Of 
those who go, many are not exposed to the 
full range of moral values and attitudes 
young people need,” he wrote in Christian- 
ity Today magazine. 

The second objection, while also invalid, 
carries more weight because of the church- 
state separation principle and fear that 
moral teaching, securely tied to Christianity 
and Judaism, violates that principle. 

While most schools do manage to teach 
such non-sectarian values as don't cheat, 
steal or deface; do your work well; be re- 
sponsible; be courteous and law-abiding; re- 
spect persons of other races and so on,” 
they treat a mere fraction of the values that 
could be taught without offense to Protes- 
tant, Catholic, Jew, Moslem, humanist or 
atheist. 

Christenson presents a list of 21 values 
adopted recently by the Talawanda School 
Board near Oxford, which is in southwest- 
ern Ohio, not far from the Indiana border. 

These, he wrote, “were endorsed, after 
public hearings, without serious objection 
from any of the widely diverse groups in 
this heterogeneous university community.“: 

Acknowledge the importance of self-disci- 
pline, defined as the strength to do what we 
believe we should do, even when we would 
rather not do it. 

Be trustworthy, so that, when we say we 
will or will not do something, we can be be- 
lieved. 

Tell the truth, especially when it hurts us 
to do so. 

Be honest in all aspects of life, including 
in our business practices and in our rela- 
tions with government. 

Have the courage to resist group pressures 
to do things that we would not do as individ- 
uals. 

Be ourselves, but be our best selves. 

Use honorable means, those that respect 
the rights of others, in seeking our individu- 
al and collective ends. 

Conduct ourselves, where significant 
moral behavior is concerned, in a manner 
that does not fear exposure. 

Have the courage to say, “I’m sorry. I was 
wrong.” 

Practice good sportsmanship. Recognize 
that, although the will to win is important, 
winning is not all important. 

Maintain courtesy in human relations, in- 
cluding the courtesy of really listening to 
others. 

Treat others as we wish to be treated, rec- 
ognizing that this principle applies to per- 
sons of every class, race, nationality and re- 
ligion. 

Recognize that no person is an island, 
that behavior that may seem to be of purely 
private concern often affects those about us 
and society itself. 

Bear in mind that how we conduct our- 
selves in times of adversity is the best test 
of maturity and our mettle. 

Do our work well, whatever that work 
may be. 

Show respect for the property of others— 
school property, business property, govern- 
ment property, everyone's property. 

Give obedience to law, except when reli- 
gious convictions or deeply held moral prin- 
ciples forbid. 

Respect the democratic values of free 
speech, a free press, freedom of assembly, 
freedom of religion and due process of law. 
Recognize that this applies to speech we 
abhor, groups we dislike, persons we despise. 
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Develop habits that promote physical and 
emotional health and refrain from activities 
destructive of those ends. 

Abstain from premature sexual experience 
and develop sexual attitudes compatible 
with the values of family life. 

Recognize that the most important thing 
in life is the kind of persons we are becom- 
ing, the qualities of character and moral be- 
havior we are developing. 

Of course, much more than a mere post- 
ing of these guidelines is needed. They must 
be discussed and displayed in concrete ex- 
amples. 

Christenson recommends studying biogra- 
phies of people who have lived out a 
number of them, and writing themes about 
instances of their violation and the conse- 
quences. 

The list contains nothing “revolutionary,” 
nothing that parents and teachers for years 
have not yearned to see in their young ones. 

As to the constitutionality, they do not 
promote or establish any one religion. What 
they do support is expressed in the Pream- 
ble to the United States Constitution, which 
was ordained “to establish justice, insure do- 
mestic tranquility * * * and promote the 
general welfare.” e 


FILIPINO INDEPENDENCE DAY 
HON. HAROLD C. HOLLENBECK 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 12, 1981 


Mr. HOLLENBECK. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
rise and join my distinguished col- 
leagues in recognizing the 35th anni- 
versary of the creation of the Republic 
of the Philippines as well as the 83d 


anniversary of Filipino independence 
from Spain. As we all realize, these an- 
niversaries are celebrated in both the 
Philippines and the United States. 

This celebration commemorates the 
native insurrection led by Emilio 
Aguinaldo, who was aided by Commo- 
dore Dewey, and the ensuing procla- 
mation of independence on June 12, 
1898. Throughout the interim from 
1898 to 1946, the Filipino democratic 
governmental structure emerged. 

The men and women of Philippines 
must be admired for their arduous 
struggle toward independence. In ac- 
cordance with the Tydings-McDuffie 
Act of 1943, the independent Republic 
of the Philippines was formed in 1946 
with Mañuel Acuna Roxas as the Re- 
public’s first President. Since that 
time, Filipinos have made substantial 
progress toward modernization. Locat- 
ed in a part of the world where democ- 
racy is often an alien concept, Filipi- 
nos persistently strive for their in- 
alienable rights. With the recent lift- 
ing of martial law, by President Ferdi- 
nand Marcos, Filipinos will continue 
to work toward perpetuating a demo- 
cratic system of government. 

We should appreciate that Philip- 
pine-United States relations have been 
an important aspect of the Philip- 
pine’s foreign policy and we must as a 
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nation continue to strengthen these 
ties. On this Independence day, we 
should contemplate what we can do to 
further improve our understanding of 
the Philippine people, and at the same 
time, thank our Filipino-American 
friends for their many worthwhile 
contributions to our American way of 
life. 


FRINGE BENEFITS SHOULD NOT 
BE TAXED 


HON. NEWT GINGRICH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 12, 1981 


Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, em- 
ployee fringe benefits should not be 
taxed. Working Americans are already 
overtaxed, and now the Treasury De- 
partment is in the process of prepar- 
ing regulations to tax employee fringe 
benefits. This must be stopped. 

Congressman JIM COLLINS of Texas 
has introduced a bill, H.R. 741, that 
would prohibit the taxation of fringe 
benefits. I urge my other colleagues to 
sign up as cosponsors of this impor- 
tant bill. Fringe benefits are work in- 
centives, not payment. They can be 
used to motivate productivity and 
worker loyalty. 

I would like to share with my col- 
leagues an article from the Atlanta 
Constitution written by Gene Tharpe, 
entitled “Ready for Your Fringe Bene- 
fits To Be Taxed?” The Internal Reve- 
nue Service must not be given open 
ended authority to tax everything 
from airline passes to reduced school 
tuition. 

READY FOR YOUR FRINGE BENEFITS To BE 

TAXED? 
(By Gene Tharpe) 

The federal government, for the past two 
score years at least, often experienced a 
strange disease. The feds would start itch- 
ing and break out in a rash all over when 
they discovered something that wasn’t 
taxed. So it was in 1977 that the. Internal 
Revenue Service proposed that most fringe 
benefits were income and, as such, should 
be taxed. 

“The ratsl,“ quickly charged many Ameri- 
cans. And Congress, being populated by 
politicians eager to keep their jobs and who 
are keenly sensitive to what the voters 
think, voted a moratorium on any federal 
plans to tax fringe benefits. The bad news 
today is that the moratorium is scheduled 
to expire this Sunday, May 31. 

Are you ready to have your fringe benefits 
taxed? 

If you oppose such an idea, the sooner you 
fire off your letters to your senators and 
representatives, or the sooner you phone 
them, the better. But don’t panic. The IRS, 
according to the office of Rep. Newt Ging- 
rich, already is drawing up proposed regula- 
tions for taxing fringe benefits—but such 
taxing will not begin next Monday. 

Several members of Congress, including 
Gingrich, have introduced bills which would 
either ban such taxes completely or, at the 
minimum, extend the moratorium on fringe- 
benefits taxes pending further study. No 
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such legislation has been passed to date 
and, with just two days left this week, prob- 
ably won't be before the Sunday deadline. 
But, again, that doesn’t mean the new taxes 
will be instituted. 

The IRS, before it could begin taxing 
fringe benefits, would face a series of hear- 
ings before congressional committees to 
obtain approval of its proposed taxing regu- 
lations. Those opposed to the taxing of 
fringe benefits will have plenty of time to 
zero-in and concentrate their fire. 

Now, understand that some fringe bene- 
fits are already taxable. But what’s taxable 
and what isn’t is very much a cloudy area. 

For example: If an employer provides $4 
luncheons to employees but charges them 
only 50 cents, is that a taxable fringe bene- 
fit for the employees? Such a case went to 
the Supreme Court, which held that the 
benefit was taxable (although, to confuse 
the issue even more, the court ruled it 
wasn't subject to withholding nor to Social 
Security taxes). But—remember, I said it 
was a cloudy area—it seems that a company 
can supply free meals to employees (tax free 
for the employees) if the meals are served 
on the company premises and are made 
available for the benefit of the company 
rather than that of the employees. 

In the lack of specific law on fringe-bene- 
fits taxes, “an individual’s tax may depend 
on which Internal Revenue district he or 
she lives,” said Sen. Daniel Patrick Moyni- 
han, D-N.Y., one of the senators who has in- 
troduced legislation postponing any tax- 
ation on fringe benefits. 

The Reagan administration, despite its 
proposed huge cuts in personal income 
taxes, apparently intends to push forward 
with legislation expanding and codifying 
fringe-benefits taxation. The Reagan folks 
may find, however, that such proposals will 
be opposed as stiffly as Reagan's proposed 
cuts in Social Security benefits were. 

What are some of the fringe benefits that 
probably will be taxable if the IRS has its 
way? Major price discounts for store clerks. 
Free trips for employees of airlines, rail- 
roads and bus lines. Free parking on em- 
ployers’ premises. Loans to employees at 
low or no interest to buy company stock. 
Free tickets to sports events or movies or 
plays. Company-paid memberships in lunch 
or country clubs. Annual medical checkups. 
Free company picnics or parties. Company- 
provided recreational facilities for employ- 
ees’ use. “In kind” benefits, such as free or 
reduced-cost telephone and power service 
for employees of phone companies and 
power companies. 

The list goes on and on, but the general 
theme is any benefit provided an employee 
that can be “priced”—and is not available to 
persons not employees of the companies 
providing the benefits—will be taxable. 

The feds may eventually succeed in ex- 
panding the taxation of fringe benefits. But, 
safe to say, such efforts will not be happily 
accepted by many workers. It is a rare 
worker who doesn’t receive some type of 
substantial “free” fringe benefit—and it's 
not going to go down easy if the government 
starts trying to tax it.e 
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FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE BALTIC HOLOCAUST 


SPEECH OF 


HON. MILLICENT FENWICK 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


è Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Speaker, in 
the wee hours of the morning on June 
14, 1941, one of the darkest incidents 
in human history began to unfold. On 
that morning, while the citizens of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia slept, 
Soviet trucks and motorcars emerged 
from their hiding places and began to 
execute a carefully designed plan to 
deport hundreds of thousands of anti- 
Soviet elements from these Baltic 
States. 

The deportees, seized in the night, 
given less than an hour to gather their 
belongings, separated from their fami- 
lies, were herded into the trucks, and 
then into railroad cattle cars, and sent 
off to the Soviet Union. Thousands of 
them, including many children, died 
en route because of the inhuman con- 
ditions. Those who did survive were 
brought to the slave labor camps in Si- 
beria and Vorkuta, or, if they were 
women, to the collective farms or the 
forest lumbering camps or the fishing 
industry at the mouth of the Lena 
River. In all cases, they were used as 
cheap and expendable labor under the 
harshest of conditions. 

By the end of 1941, well over 100,000 
inhabitants of the Baltic States had 
been deported, and by the end of the 
decade, more than 850,000—more than 
10 percent of the population of Lith- 
uania, Latvia, and Estonia—had been 
deported. 

These mass deportations were a 
later major step—a brutal, vicious 
step—in the larger Soviet design to rob 
the Baltic countries of their indepen- 
dence. That Soviet design had been 
made clear when Molotov and von 
Ribbentrop signed the Nazi-Soviet 
pact 2 years earlier on August 27, 1939. 
This infamous agreement, which 
cleared the way for Nazi invasion of 
Poland only 1 week later, placed Esto- 
nia, Latvia, and, after further negotia- 
tions in September 1939, Lithuania in 
the Soviet sphere of influence. By 
June 14, 1940—1 year before the mass 
deportations began, and the same day 
that German troops rolled into Paris— 
Estonia and Latvia had been forced, 
by threat of outright invasion, to sign 
Treaties of Mutual Assistance, with 
the Soviets and the Lithuanian Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs was in Moscow 
facing the same ultimatum. By the 
time the mass deportations began, the 
Russification of the Baltic States was 
in full steam—the armies were taken 
over by the Soviets, and all sources of 
national pride were banned. 
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The deportations themselves had 
been planned weeks or even months in 
advance, with detailed instructions 
prepared which clearly demonstrate 
the cruelty of the Soviet plan. Soviet 
Order No. 001223, the secret ‘Instruc- 
tions Regarding the Procedure for 
Carrying out the Deportation of Anti- 
Soviet Elements from Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia,” contained the 
following directions: 


It is essential that the removal of the 
members of the deportee’s family and of the 
head of the family shall be carried out si- 
multaneously, without notifying them of 
the separation confronting them.* * * 

Care must be taken that the operations 
are carried out without disturbances or 
panic, so as to avoid any demonstrations 
and other troubles * * *. 

Mr. Speaker, care may have been 
taken to avoid disturbances during 
this evil exercise, but the world has 
noticed. It is the duty of those of us 
who are so fortunate as to live in free 
countries, so fortunate that we can de- 
termine our own future, to take note 
of this tyranny. We must speak out 
against it, we must call the attention 
of the world to the actions of those 
who would violate human rights and 
silence the voices of freedom. 

So, I am honored to speak here 
today on behalf of the many who 
couldn’t speak, and I urge my col- 
leagues to remember June 14, 1941, 
when they speak of freedom and brav- 
ery and courage, and when they deal 
with those who would seek to deny 
them. 

Thank you.e 


ISRAEL HAD NO OTHER WAY TO 
END NUCLEAR THREAT 


HON. TOM LANTOS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 12, 1981 


@ Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, my dis- 
tinguished colleague, Congressman 
STEPHEN J. Sotarz of New York—with 
his unique sense of historical perspec- 
tive and extraordinary scholarship— 
has succeeded in placing the Baghdad 
affair in its proper context. The lead- 
ership and wisdom of Congressman 
SoLARz in international affairs have 
been of inestimable value to many of 
us in Congress. His penetrating under- 
standing of the forces that shape the 
momentous events of our time com- 
mand the admiration and respect of 
members of both parties. The people 
of New York—and indeed the entire 
Nation—are fortunate to have an indi- 
vidual of Congressman SoLARz' intelli- 
gence and integrity serving in Con- 
gress. 

I am inserting in the Rrecorp Con- 
gressman SoLarz’ outstanding article 
on the crisis in the Middle East which 
appeared in the distinguished daily of 
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our Nation’s Capital—The Washington 
Star. 


[From the Washington Star, June 11, 1981] 


ISRAEL HAD No OTHER Way To END NUCLEAR 
‘THREAT 
(By Stephen J. Solarz) 

The Israeli raid against the Osirak nucle- 
ar reactor in Iraq is an extremely serious de- 
velopment. 

But before we join the growing chorus of 
criticism against Israel, and possibly even 
impose some form of sanctions against it, we 
should carefully consider not only the con- 
sequences of this action but the motivations 
behind it. 

To be sure, in the immediate wake of the 
Israeli strike, the peace process between 
Israel and the Arabs is hardly likely to gain 
much momentum. Nor have the prospects 
for the success of the Habib mission been 
improved. 

It is also clear that Israel’s international 
position will not exactly be enhanced. And 
it is doubtful the raid will do much to shore 
up President Sadat's sagging popularity and 
reputation in the Arab world. 

But what, when you think about it, were 
Israel's alternatives? 

Given the failure of our own non-prolif- 
eration policy, and the determination of 
France and Italy to maximize their profits 
by selling sophisticated nuclear technology 
to Iraq regardless of the consequences, 
there can be little doubt that the Iraqis 
would soon have had the capacity to manu- 
facture nuclear weapons. 

It should not, even for those who instinc- 
tively disapprove of the use of force as a 
way of resolving international disputes, be 
too difficult to understand why the Israelis, 
confronted with a choice between populari- 
ty or survival, chose the latter. 


TECHNICAL STATE OF WAR 


Iraq is still in a technical state of war 
against Israel, never having signed the Ar- 
mistice Agreement, as did Egypt, Jordan, 
the Lebanon, and even Syria, in 1949. 
Indeed, to this day, Iraq still has not recog- 
nized Israel's right to exist and continues to 
call for the elimination of the “Zionist 
entity.” 

Iraq is also a nation that unabashedly and 
unequivocally supports international terror- 
ism and which, only 8 months ago, in con- 
travention of recently-signed treaty commit- 
ments, launched a massive attack against 
Iran. 

Israel is a small country. A few Hiroshima- 
type bombs, which Iraq would have had the 
capacity to produce if the reactor had not 
been destroyed, would be sufficient to com- 
pletely wipe it out. Could any government 
in Israel respond to such a development 
with greater equanimity than we did to the 
placement of Soviet missiles in Cuba almost 
20 years ago? 

Israel will undoubtedly be bitterly con- 
demned for its surgical strike by the Soviet 
Union, which last year invaded Afghanistan; 
by Vietnam, which currently occupies Cam- 
bodia; by Libya, which recently overran 
Chad; by Somalia, which not too long ago 
attacked Ethiopia; and by dozens of other 
nations which were silent when Iraq invad- 
ed Iran. 

But we can and should try to be more 
honest in our own assessment of the situa- 
tion. 

Unless we are prepared to argue that the 
prospects for peace in the region would 
have been better served by the eventual ac- 
quisition of nuclear weapons by a militant 
and murderous Baathist regime in Baghdad, 
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which even the critics of the Israeli raid are 
loathe to do, then we must recognize there 
was no other way in which this frightening 
development could realistically have been 
prevented. 

Once the Iraqis actually had nuclear 
weapons, it would have been too late to do 
anything about it. And with the Iraqi reac- 
tor about to be put into operation within a 
matter of weeks, the Israelis either had to 
strike now, when collateral and civilian cas- 
ualities could be and were limited, or attack 
after the reactor had become “critical,” at 
which point they might have endangered 
the lives of all of those living in the vicinity 
of the facility. 


LEGITIMATE ACTION 


The use of force as a way of dealing with 
disputes among nations is always regretta- 
ble. But sometimes it may be the lesser of 
the evils involved. And this time, given the 
nature of the threat a nuclear-armed Iraq 
would have posed, not only to the survival 
of Israel, but to the peace and stability of 
the entire world, it must be considered an 
understandable and legitimate act of self de- 
fense. 

Indeed, one cannot avoid the suspicion 
that, for all the furor of the criticism 
against Israel, there are a number of na- 
tions in the region, and maybe elsewhere in 
the world, who are privately relieved that 
the Iraqi nuclear threat has at least been 
temporarily eliminated.e 


WILLIAM H. WEBSTER—FBI 
DIRECTOR 


HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 12, 1981 


@ Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call our colleagues’ at- 
tention to the following article that 
appeared recently in the Washington 
Post. 

It concerns the improvements Judge 
William H. Webster has made at the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
during his tenure as its Director. 

With a minimum amount of atten- 
tion or recognition, he has updated 
the Bureau’s priorities, increased its 
morale, and improved its effectiveness 
as the world’s premier investigative 
and law enforcement agency. 

Director Webster certainly deserves 
commendation for a job well done. 
The article follows: 


Tue FBI's Not-So-TARNISHED IMAGE 
(By Clayton Fritchey) 


In a little-noticed ceremony in New York 
the other day, William H. Webster, director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, was 
awarded a medal in recognition of the im- 
provements he has made in the professional 
attitude and morale of the FBI. 

The award was made by the Riot Relief 
Fund, a century-old New York institution 
with a membership that includes many 
prominent jurists and other leaders of the 
bar. It was a welcome sign that Webster, a 
former federal judge himself, is finally be- 
ginning to get the belated appreciation that 
is due him for the low-keyed, but effective 
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way he has gone about restoring public con- 
fidence in the FBI. 

While the job may not be completed, even 
the harshest of critics would concede that 
Webster has already done much to rescue 
the bureau from the disrepute that attend- 
ed its last years under J. Edgar Hoover and 
his immediate successor, L. Patrick Gray. 

Unlike Hoover, Webster apparently is not 
consumed by a passion for personal public- 
ity and political leverage. Instead, he has 
quitely concentrated on cleaning house, re- 
organizing the hierarchy and decentralizing 
the one-man, tyrannical rule that prevailed 
under Hoover. 

Above all, perhaps, he has instilled in the 
bureau a new respect for the Constitution, 
especially the Bill of Rights, with its protec- 
tion of individuals against government en- 
croachments. This is most reassuring at a 
time when civil rights and civil liberties are 
encountering renewed hostility in the 
United States. 

On Capitol Hill, a new subcommittee on 
terrorism and security has been established 
under the chairmanship of newly elected 
Sen. Jeremiah Denton (R-Ala.), a protégé of 
Sen. Strom Thurmond (R-S.C.). On the 
House side, there is talk of reviving some- 
thing akin to the old Red-baiting Un-Amer- 
can Activities Committee. 

Those who fear a new assault on political 
and ideolgoical dissenters were not comfort- 
ed when President Reagan’s counselor, 
Edwin Meese, recently referred to the 
American Civil Liberties union as, in effect, 
a “criminals’ lobby.” Nor did the president 
help matters by refusing to rule out surrep- 
titious entries (“black bag jobs”) in future 
national security. 

Under current rules, established by Presi- 
dent Carter in 1978 and faithfully adhered 
to by Webster, such black bag jobs could be 
undertaken against a U.S. citizen only if the 
president approved the procedure and only 
if the attorney general determined there 
Was probable cause to believe the target to 
be an agent of a foreign power. It is not yet 
clear what specific standards Reagan has in 


mind. 

In civil liberties circles, concern about this 
Was compounded by Reagan’s recent pardon 
of two former high-ranking officials of the 
FBI, who were found guilty last year of 
authorizing illegal searches of private 
homes. Despite their conviction by a jury, 
Reagan insisted the defendants had not 
acted with “criminal intent.” Officials of 
the ACLU wrote to the president, saying 
that they feared his action would be taken 
by the FBI and other U.S. intelligence agen- 
cies “as a signal that they should feel free 
to violate constitutional rights whenever 
they believed that the national security is 
threatened.” 

As long as Webster remains as head of the 
FBI, however, that is not likely to happen. 
Webster is in the fourth year of a 10-year 
appointment, but he serves at the pleasure 
of the president. So far, there has been no 
talk of supplanting him. 

The influence of a forthright FBI chief is 
hard to overestimate, as Denton discovered 
a couple of weeks ago. He set out to drama- 
tize alleged terrorism in the United States, 
but was promptly deflated when Webster 
was asked about this. The FBI director 
calmly said, “There is no real evidence of 
Soviet-sponsored terrorism within the U.S.” 

Moreover, he added, guidelines restraining 
political surveillance and intrusive investiga- 
tive techniques were not hampering the 
FBI. In fact, he said, there would be “a 
storm of protest within the bureau” if the 
guidelines were abolished. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Nevertheless, Joel Lisker, chief counsel of 
Denton’s committee, has said he favors 
changes that will give the FBI more leeway 
to investigate various groups. Hence, it is 
hardly surprising that there is some sus- 
pense over what changes, if any, Reagan fi- 
nally decides on. 

Fortunately, Webster has enjoyed the 
support of all the attorneys general he has 
served under. Indeed, Griffin Bell, Carter’s 
first Justice Department chief, said Webster 
might be “the best appointment President 
Carter ever made.” That may be a little ex- 
travagant, but he is surely the best FBI di- 
rector the country has had in a long time.e 


END VIOLENCE AND INJUSTICE 
IN NORTHERN IRELAND 


HON. JOHN LeBOUTILLIER 


F OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 12, 1981 


è Mr. LEBOUTILLIER. Mr. Speaker, 
as a member of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee and the Ad Hoc Con- 
gressional Committee for Irish Affairs, 
I have repeatedly voiced my concern 
for the violence and bloodshed that 
continues in Northern Ireland. 

A generation of children is now half 
grown, and they know only death and 
destruction. The conflict which has 
worn on for too many years, is no 
closer to being resolved now than 
when this most recent outbreak of vio- 
lence began in 1969. 

In the sincere interest of bringing 
about a just and lasting peace to this 
troubled land, I submit, for the consid- 
eration of my fellow Members of Con- 
gress, the following resolution which 
was adopted by the New York State 
Assembly on May 14, 1981. 

It is my sincerest hope, that all peo- 
ples and governments concerned may 
see fit to end injustice, and end vio- 
lence, so that all may live in peace. 
The Congress of the United States 
must undertake every possible effort 
to bring about this goal before the 
next generation of innocents suffers 
the effects of violence borne of politi- 
cal injustice and religious persecution. 
LEGISLATIVE RESOLUTION—ASSEMBLY No. 712 

(Legislative resolution memorializing the 
President and Congress of the United States 
to use all the powers of their offices to end 
the 800-year-old conflict in Ireland as im- 
posed by the English Government.) 

Whereas, The conflict in Ireland, called 
the Irish Problem, goes back to the twelfth 
century and has existed continually from 
that date; and 

Whereas, A condition of repression, penal 
laws, inhuman practices and discrimination 
existed in all of Ireland until nineteen hun- 
dred twenty-one, when a truce was called 
and the country was divided, despite a plebi- 
scite to the contrary, into two separate 
countries—there the unlawful beginning of 
the present conflict in Northern Ireland 
which has been condemned by Amnesty In- 
ternational, the European Commission on 
Human Rights, the European Court of 
Human Rights, the Geneva Conference and 
by the English Government's own Standing 
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cat Commission on Human Rights; 
an 

Whereas, Irish and American legal au- 
thorities have documented the contraven- 
tion by the English Government of fifteen 
of the thirty Articles of the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights to which both the 
United States and the English Government 
are signatories; and 

Whereas, Today, British Law in Northern 
Ireland violates the fundamental principles 
of human rights in permitting and using im- 
prisonment without charge or trial, trial by 
military and civil tribunals without a jury, 
denial of Habeas Corpus, and detention 
solely on the uncorroborated statement of 
security officers; and 

Whereas, More than four hundred Irish 
men and women are at present being held, 
many without ever being tried, in Armagh 
Jail, Cocemlin Road Jail and Long Kesh 
Concentration Camp under conditions wit- 
nessed and described by numerous officials, 
including His Eminence, Tomas O. Fiaich, 
Cardinal Archbishop of Armagh and Pri- 
mate of All Ireland, as horrifying and inhu- 
man; and 

Whereas, These inhuman conditions and 
violence will be escalated by the death of 
Bobby Sands and possibly the death of 
other Hunger Strikers, who are willing to 
die for their freedom and the freedom of all 
Irishmen; and 

Whereas, This great land of America is 
peopled by Irishmen and those with Irish 
Ancestors who feel strongly on these injus- 
tices being committed daily by the English 
Government; and 

Whereas, A bi-partisan group of more 
than one hundred thirty Members of the 
Congress of the United States, including 
Reps. Mario Biaggi, Hamilton Fish, Jr., Ben- 
jamin S. Rosenthal, James M. Hanley, Ray- 
mond McGrath, Joseph Addabbo, Charles 
B. Rangel, Leo Zeferetti, Stephen Solarz, 
Norman F. Lent, Samuel S. Stratton, James 
H. Scheuer, Benjamin A. Gilman, Ted 
Weiss, Richard L. Ottinger, Robert Garcia, 
William S. Green, Frederick Richmond, 
Gerald Solomon, Gary R. Lee, William 
Carney, Peter A. Peyser, Geraldine Ferraro, 
Donald J. Mitchell, and Frank Horton, all of 
New York State, have been seeking Congres- 
sional hearings into the conditions in North- 
ern Ireland; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Legislative Body re- 
spectfully memorializes the Congress of the 
United States and the President of the 
United States to investigate formally and 
officially the treatment and conditions of 
incarceration of Irish political prisoners in 
Northern Ireland and the systematic denial 
of human rights by the English Govern- 
ment in its occupation of the six counties of 
northeastern Ireland; and be it further 

Resolved, That this Legislative Body calls 
upon the Congress and the Government of 
the United States to use their influence to 
obtain for the people of Northern Ireland 
the same human dignity, civilized treat- 
ment, democratic, social and political proc- 
esses, justice, and self-determination that 
are accorded the people of other European 
nations and our own people; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution, 
suitably engrossed, be transmitted to the 
President of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, to 
the Majority Leader of the United States 
Senate, to the Secretary of State and to 
each member of Congress from the State of 
New York.e 
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June 15, 1981 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Monday, June 15, 1981 


The House met a 12 o’clock noon 
and was called to order by the Speaker 
pro tempore (Mr. FOLEY). 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO 
TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid 
before the House the following com- 
munication from the Speaker: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
June 11, 1981. 

I hereby designate the Honorable THomas 
S. FoLEY to act as Speaker pro tempore on 
Monday, June 15, 1981. 

THOMAS P, O'NEILL, Jr., 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Deliver me, O Lord, from evil men; 
preserve me from violent men, who 
plan evil things in their heart, and stir 
up wars continually.—Psalms 140: 1, 2. 

O Lord, Your word to us is the word 
of peace, Your commandment to us is 
the commandment of love. May Your 
message of reconciliation between na- 
tions and forgiveness between peoples 
be heard amid the shrill clamor of 
hostile voices and the proud boasts of 
sovereignty and power. Give us all the 
courage to speak and to do those 
things that bring true security for na- 
tions that the good deeds of peace 
may bring confidence to those who 
fear and hope to those who despair. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair has examined the Journal of 
the last day’s proceedings and an- 
nounces to the House his approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed with an 
amendment in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested, a bill of the 
House of the following title: 

H.R. 3520. An act to amend the Clean Air 
Act to provide compliance date extensions 
for steelmaking facilities on a case-by-case 
basis to facilitate modernization. 

The message also announced that 
the Senate had passed a bill of the fol- 
lowing title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 


S. 1007. An act to amend the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 to restrain food stamp program 
spending, to increase State agency flexibil- 
ity to focus benefits toward the most needy, 
to extend appropriations authority, to 
amend the Agriculture and Consumer Pro- 
tection Act of 1973, and to extend and im- 
prove the commodity distribution programs, 
and for other purposes. 


HEARINGS ON EDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAM FOR 
THE MILITARY 


(Mr. NICHOLS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, with 
the substantial recruiting and reten- 
tion difficulties facing the military 
services today, I think it is appropriate 
for the Congress to consider all op- 
tions to assist the all-volunteer system. 
I wish to announce that the Military 
Personnel and Compensation Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Armed 
Services will commence hearings on 
proposals to establish an educational 
assistance program for the military 
which are the subject of legislation in- 
troduced by many of our colleagues in 
the House and Senate. One such pro- 
posal, H.R. 1400 by Mr. MONTGOMERY 
and 102 cosponsors, was reported fa- 
vorably by the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs on May 19, 1981 (H. Rept. 
97-80, part I). 

I know the ranking minority 
member of the subcommittee, Mr. 
DONALD J. MITCHELL of New York, 
would join me in stating that it is the 
subcommittee’s intention to conduct 
an extensive review of the proposals. 

We will begin hearings the week of 
June 22, 1981, and continue the hear- 
ings thereafter as necessary. Members 
of Congress and outside organizations 
desiring to present testimony on the 
issue should contact the subcommittee 
staff at 225-7560. 


CORRECTING ERROR IN EN- 
ROLLMENT OF H.R. 3512, SUP- 
PLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 
AND RESCISSION ACT, 1981 
Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent for the immediate 

consideration in the House of the joint 
resolution (H.J. Res. 288) to correct 

Public Law 97-12 due to an error in 

the enrollment of H.R. 3512. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 


There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, 
as follows: 

H.J. Res. 288 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That in order to cor- 
rect an error in the enrollment of H.R. 3512, 
the figure in the second line of the third 
paragraph on page 42 of Public Law 97-12 is 
hereby amended as follows: Strike 
“$10,455,000” and insert 8410, 455,000. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
WHITTEN) is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, as you know both the 
House and Senate cleared the confer- 
ence agreement on the fiscal year 1981 
supplemental, rescission and continu- 
ing appropriation bill on Thursday, 
June 4, 1981. The President signed 
this bill into law on Friday, June 5, as 
Public Law 97-12. 

As my colleagues on the Appropri- 
ations Committee know, there were 
432 amendments in disagreement and 
over 500 budget accounts in the bill. 
The conferees worked long and hard 
to resolve all these differences. 

It has now developed that after the 
conference report was agreed to, a 
technical enrolling error occurred 
when the bill was printed and submit- 
ted to the President for signature. The 
purpose of this resolution is to correct 
this error and conform the public law 
with the conference agreement voted 
on by this House. 

Since the President proposed his 
package, our Committee on Appropri- 
ations has inspected the various pro- 
posals which were directed to the com- 
mittee by the President's Office of 
Management and Budget and where 
we felt we could cut back, we did so, 
but where we felt we could not, we 
have not done so. Many items have 
not yet been submitted and requests 
for rescissions and deferrals are being 
submitted, including an additional one 
to cancel funds for soil conservation, 
where they had been allocated and 
where local sponsors have been paying 
taxes. 

As all of you know, I first voted for 
the substitute which Members of Con- 
gress prepared for the President’s 
package. I learned as a youngster, do 
not buy a package without inspecting 
its contents. 

Mr. Speaker, with further reference 
to the supplemental rescission bill, 
payment for social security does not 
come before our committee; however, 
we did point out in our bill that the 
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social security system is vital to the 
American people and should be main- 
tained as is. 

I daresay that none of our 55- 
member committee was fully satisfied 
with every item in the bill; however, it 
reflects a composite view. While we 
cut the recommendation by the Presi- 
dent for additional spending by $2.6 
billion, and reduced his recommenda- 
tion for rescissions of existing appro- 
priations from a request of $15.1 bil- 
lion to $14.3 billion, we added deferrals 
in the amount of $1.2 billion, which we 
believe can be saved. 

While doing this, we provided for 
soil conservation, some of which is 
now requested for deferral. We pro- 
vided for the sale of surplus farm com- 
modities in world trade at competitive 
prices, believing that the sale of our 
surplus food in foreign trade would 
not only recover a large share of our 
investment, but would really contrib- 
ute to bringing about peace. 

We provided for the various food 
programs, of course, making them sub- 
ject to such restrictions as the legisla- 
tive committees might require in its 
authorization. 

We held the major part of funds for 
education, including vocational educa- 
tion, for medicaid for the Institutes of 
Health, for hospitals and the disabled. 

We were able to retain $70 million to 
Appalachia for works committed, for 
the EDA and other programs of bene- 
fit to our own country. 

I do regret that most of the savings 
here go to increased military spending 
where we already have 
$142,000,000,000 unobligated and un- 
spent. We now have an investigation 
going in an effort to eliminate waste— 
the picture is anything but good. 

We do have assurances that before 
these additional funds are spent, full 
justification by item will be required. 

Mr. Speaker, as you know, this bill 
took care of our needs until October 1. 
In the weeks ahead we will have 
before you the various appropriation 
bills for 1982. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. CONTE). 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, this reso- 
lution simply corrects a technical 
error within the Department of Edu- 
cation section of the supplemental ap- 
propriations bill that we passed on 
June 4. It is now Public Law 97-12. 

This resolution corrects the law to 
conform to the agreement reached in 
conference between the House and 
Senate on June 3. 

This resolution in no way alters that 
agreement, nor does it suggest support 
for a particular program level. It 
simply makes a technical correction to 
reflect what we all agreed to on June 4 
and I urge us to adopt it. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 
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The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


FURTHER LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 


(Mr. SUNIA asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. SUNIA. Mr. Speaker, I have an 
announcement for Tuesday, June 16. 
We will have one bill under suspen- 
sion, House Joint Resolution 287, on 
implementing World Health Organiza- 
tion resolution re infant formula mar- 
keting code. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE SUP- 
PLEMENTAL AUTHORIZATION 
ACT, 1981 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 2614) to author- 
ize supplemental appropriations for 
fiscal year 1981 for procurement of 
aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, and 
tracked combat vehicles and for re- 
search, development, test, and evalua- 
tion for the Armed Forces and to in- 
crease the authorized personnel end 
strengths for military and civilian per- 
sonnel of the Department of Defense 
for fiscal year 1981. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
PRICE). 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill, 
H.R. 2614, with Mr. Sam B. HALL, JR., 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the first reading of the bill is dis- 
pensed with. 

Under the rule, the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. Price) will be recognized 
for 30 minutes, and the gentleman 
from Alabama (Mr. DICKINSON) will be 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. PRICE). 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, questions have arisen 
concerning the necessity for acting on 
a fiscal year 1981 supplemental de- 
fense authorization bill when the com- 
panion appropriation bill has already 
passed the Congress. 

The reason is clear. 

The law, as contained in title 10, sec- 
tion 138, United States Code, states 
that no funds may be appropriated for 
any fiscal year to, or for the use of, 
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any armed force or obligated or ex- 
pended for research and development, 
procurement of various types of major 
weapons systems, and military con- 
struction, unless previously author- 
ized. In addition, authorization for 
personnel and related matters are re- 
quired by section 138. While it is true 
that the requirement for prior author- 
ization was waived in the rule which 
brought the supplemental appropri- 
ations bill to the floor, it is also true 
that not a penny of those appropri- 
ated funds may be obligated or ex- 
pended by the services until this piece 
of legislation is enacted into law. 

Mr. Chairman, on the day the sup- 
plemental appropriations bill was on 
this floor, the ranking minority 
member of our committee, Mr. DICK- 
INSON of Alabama, expressed his grave 
concern over instances of bypassing 
the authorization process when con- 
sidering appropriations legislation. I 
joined Mr. Dickinson in that expres- 
sion of concern and wish to reiterate 
and reemphasize today my hope that 
such instances of bypassing the au- 
thorization process are behind us. 

The bill, H.R. 2614, as approved by 
the committee on April 7, by a vote of 
36 to 1, authorizes supplemental ap- 
propriations totaling $2.6 billion for 
fiscal year 1981. This is $400 million 
below the amount requested by the 
President. 

As reported, the bill provides $2.1 
billion in procurement, a reduction of 
$194 million; $409 million in research, 
development, test, and evaluation, a 
reduction of $199 million; and $66 mil- 
lion in military construction, a reduc- 
tion of $17 million. 

The committee elected to incorpo- 
rate in a single bill supplemental re- 
quests for both military construction, 
which was submitted separately, and 
for the general Defense Department 
authorization. 

The increases called for by the sup- 
plemental are for specific programs— 
in most cases to increase procurement 
rates. However, the request also pre- 
supposes decreases in inflation rates 
beginning in fiscal year 1981. It also 
assumes savings through management 
efficiencies. Reductions are called for 
in many programs based on these pro- 
jected savings. 

The inflation projections of the new 
administration are lower than those of 
the Carter administration and are, in 
our committee’s view, unrealistic. To 
the extent that these reductions in in- 
flation are not realized, there will be 
shortages in some programs, despite 
the budget increases. 

Mr. Chairman, it should be under- 
stood that the committee’s authoriza- 
tions in the present bill do not always 
properly reflect the committee’s posi- 
tion on distinct programs. The request 
as submitted by the administration in- 
cluded all programs at the level for 
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which appropriation was being re- 
quested in the fiscal year 1981 supple- 
mental appropriation submission. In 
some cases, therefore, authorization 
was requested for programs that had 
been previously authorized but not 
funded in fiscal year 1981. Committee 
reductions in such instances reflect 
only the fact that new authorization is 
not required. 

In the case of the shipbuilding and 
conversion request, there were three 
substantive program changes from the 
original fiscal year 1981 program: the 
reactivation of the aircraft carrier 
Oriskany, reactivation of the battle- 
ship New Jersey, and advance procure- 
ment and cost growth for the CG-47 
Aegis cruiser. The committee has in- 
cluded in the bill $139 million in au- 
thorization for advance procurement 
for reactivation of the aircraft carrier 
Oriskany. The committee had ap- 
proved reactivation of the Oriskany in 
fiscal year 1981, although it was not 
requested at the time. However, to em- 
phasize its support for the Oriskany 
on the basis on which the request was 
made this year, that is, for long lead 
items in fiscal year 1981 with the pre- 
sumption of the remaining funding 
being requested in fiscal year 1982, the 
committee has specifically included an 
authorization of $139 million in H.R. 
2614. 

The committee has deleted as unnec- 
essary $178.9 million in additional au- 
thorizations requested in the ship- 
building and conversion line. But the 
committee has made clear in its report 
its support for the reactivation of the 
battleship New Jersey and its support 
for the supplemental request for the 
CG-47 Aegis cruiser and has recom- 
mended that appropriations for such 
programs be made against authoriza- 
tions previously provided for fiscal 
year 1981 in Public Law 96-342. 

In the case of research, develop- 
ment, test and evaluation, the commit- 
tee has also recommended lower 
amounts than requested in instances 
where excess authorization is already 
available in fiscal year 1981. Addition- 
ally, the committee has made numer- 
ous reductions in R. & D. programs 
that were not fully justified or did not 
require additional funds on the urgent 
basis normally justifying a supplemen- 
tal. 
The committee has recommended 
supplemental authorization for four 
programs not requested by the admin- 
istration. These include $25 million ad- 
ditional for the Air Force advanced 
ballistic reentry system (ABRES), a 
program that provides vital technolog- 
ical support for advanced ballistic sys- 
tems; $8.5 million for continued devel- 
opment of the Army’s antiradiation 
projectile, which would provide a 
much needed capability against Soviet 
surface-to-air missile systems; $9.5 mil- 
lion for the Marine Corps diesel rotary 
engine program; and $30 million for 
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the triservice very-high-speed integrat- 
ed-circuit program, to continue impor- 
tant development of advanced semi- 
conductor technology. 

The committee recommends the end 
strengths for the Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Air Force at the levels requested 
by the administration, representing in- 
creases of 3,000 for the Navy, 2,500 for 
the Marine Corps, and 4,500 for the 
Air Force. These increases recognize 
that the services can move more rapid- 
ly toward the manning levels project- 
ed for fiscal year 1981 as a result of 
improved retention following dramatic 
increases in pay and allowances ap- 
proved by the Congress in the closing 
months of the 96th Congress. 

The committee also approved the re- 
quested increase of 27,900 in the 
number of civilian personnel for the 
Department of Defense. 

The $16 million reduction made by 
the committee in the Defense Depart- 
ment’s military construction request 
relates entirely to military family 
housing. The request here is for addi- 
tional authorization for family hous- 
ing operation and maintenance, where 
inflation rates and fuel costs have 
been higher than projected. As a 
result of excess authorization remain- 
ing in the construction account for 
fiscal year 1981, however, the commit- 
tee suggests that additional authoriza- 
tion is not necessary. 

The authorizations provided in H.R. 
2614 would allow for earlier procure- 
ment of key components of systems 
that are scheduled to be procured at a 
higher rate in fiscal year 1982 and 
beyond. It is, therefore, the important 
beginning of the program to modern- 
ize our Armed Forces, and its enact- 
ment is necessary to avoid-delay in 
this needed modernization. 

Regarding this Department of De- 
fense Supplemental Authorization 
Act, 1981, in the report (97-20) the fol- 
lowing errors were found in the re- 
search, development, test, and evalua- 
tion fiscal year 1981 supplemental pro- 
gram summary tables on pages 26 and 
27. 

ARMY 

Under inflation adjustment, 
committee change from 
should be 24,000 not 26,000. 

NAVY 

Under Ship Systems Comp Dev, the 
appropriation should be 3,910 not 
3,190. 


the 
request 


AIR FORCE 

Under MEECN, the amount authori- 
zation should be 13,600 not 13,000. 

Under Space Launch Support, the 
committee recommendation should be 
24,970 not 2,970. 

Inflation adjustment should have an 
asterisk at the end; that is, Inflation 
adjustment“. 

Advanced Ballistic Reentry Sys 
should have an asterisk at the end; 
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that is, Advanced Ballistic Reentry 
Sys“. 

Very High Speed Int Circuits should 
have an asterisk at the end; that is, 
Very High Speed Int Circuits*. 

DEFENSE AGENCIES 


Under Def Research Sciences, the 
committee change from request 
should be —5,000 not —5,00. 

Under Exper Eval/ Major Tech, 
(should be Eval/ Major Tech), the ap- 
propriation should be 197,670 not 
297,670. 

Under Cryptologic Activities, the au- 
thorization should be 188,142 not 
188,141. 

Under Long-Haul Comm, the supple- 
mental request should be 4,100 not 
4,010. 
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Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to 
appear with our distinguished chair- 
man of the House Armed Services 
Committee in support of H.R. 2614, 
authorizing supplemental appropri- 
ations for the Department of Defense 
for fiscal year 1981. 

The committee recommends an addi- 


tional $2,641,462,000 of authorization. 


This amount is $400,454,000 below the 
President’s request. However, many of 
the amounts requested in the supple- 
mental had previously been author- 
ized by the committee but were not 
appropriated. Consequently, the ac- 
tions of the committee are not rejec- 
tions of the President’s programs, but 
recommendations to make use of the 
unused authorization. 

However, the committee continues 
to observe a disturbing trend: The sys- 
tematic underestimation of inflation 
rates for defense budgeting. Almost 
concurrent with the committee’s delib- 
erations on the supplemental, the De- 
fense Department released the end of 
year 1980 selected acquisition re- 
ports—or SAR's. The SAR’s detail the 
cost histories of major defense pro- 
grams during the previous 3 months. 
The December SAR showed that 47 
major programs increased almost $48 
billion—and one-quarter of that 
amount—$12 billion was due to infla- 
tion. The inevitable results of this un- 
derestimation of inflation are loss of 
combat capability, slippage of vital 
programs and a perception by the 
American people of mismanagement 
of the Nation’s defense effort. With 
respect to capability, the Navy stated 
that 7 of 60 F/A-18 aircraft would 
have to be cut from the production be- 
cause appropriated funds would not 
cover inflation. The Army indicated 
that production of the M-1 tank would 
have to be curtailed by 63 tanks in 
purchases for fiscal years 1979 and 
1980. 
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The committee urges the adminis- 
tration to realistically budget for infla- 
tion by using indexes unique and ap- 
propriate to weapon’s research, devel- 
opment, and acquisition. 

The committee was more than recep- 
tive to the President’s request for ad- 
ditional funds to begin the rebuilding 
of our forces. This committee, for 
many years, has sounded a warning— 
almost unheard—as our military pos- 
ture declined. This decline has been 
measured in number of units pro- 
duced, readiness of our forces and 
numbers of personnel available to 
fight. Our flagging capability occurs 
coincidentally with an unprecedented 
buildup of our potential adversaries’ 
forces. The committee has received 
testimony that shows the Soviets out- 
produce us: 3 to 1 in tanks; 5.5 to 1 in 
armored vehicles; 18 to 1 in surface-to- 
air missiles; 3 to 1 in helicopters; and 2 
to 1 in submarines, naval surface com- 
batant ships and tactical fighter air- 
craft. 

The Soviets have introduced 3 new 
types of intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles since we introduced the Minute- 
man III 10 years ago, and they have 
deployed over 600 new ICBM’s since 
our last Minuteman was deployed. 

Over the past decade, the disparity 
between the Soviet and United States 
military investment amounts to about 
$350 billion—1981. Not only are the 
Soviets outproducing us in quantity, 
they are mounting a major effort to 
close the gap in quality. They are 
spending massive amounts on military 
research and development—$70 billion 
more than the United States during 
the 1970’s. The Soviets increased the 
share of their defense budget dedi- 
cated to research and development ef- 
forts from 20 percent in 1965-79 to 25 
percent in 1980—ours is 10 percent. 

As a result of their unprecedented 
concentration on technology, it is now 
generally agreed that by 1982, with an 
expenditure of 25-35 percent of their 
intercontinental ballistic missiles, they 
could destroy about 90 percent of our 
Minuteman ICBM’s. Even if this capa- 
bility is never used, it will change the 
strategic balance. 

From this viewpoint, the members of 
our committee heard testimony from 
the Secretary of Defense and leaders 
from all the services. We worked long 
and hard on this bill, and I want to 
detail some of the significant parts of 
it. 

The Department of Defense request- 
ed additional funding to procure 60 F/ 
A-18 fighter-attack aircraft. Low esti- 
mates of inflation for 1981 had result- 
ed in sufficient funding for only 53. 
The committee approved additional 
authorization to fully fund 60 aircraft. 

An additional 12 F-15 aircraft were 
authorized in order to replace the 
aging F-106 air defense fighters and to 
reach a more economical production 
rate. 
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While the supplemental request con- 
tained no additional authorization for 
the Tomahawk sea-launched cruise 
missile, the committee learned that 
the unit cost of this missile could be 
reduced by over $100,000 if additional 
missiles were produced in 1981. Conse- 
quently, the committee recommends a 
supplemental authorization of $41.2 
million for the procurement of 16 ad- 
ditional missiles in 1981. 

When the committee received a re- 
quest for an additional $337.5 million 
for the M-1 tank, we determined that 
the ravages of inflation could severely 
curtail the production. Without the 
supplemental increase, 209 tanks 
would have to be cut from the 1981 
purchase—the equivalent of two ar- 
mored divisions. 

After a thorough review of the pro- 
gram, the committee determined that 
the 1972 original design-to-cost esti- 
mate of the M-1 tank has increased by 
only 12 percent, and much of this is di- 
rectly related to executive branch di- 
rection to use the German 120-milli- 
meter gun. 

We further discovered that the M-1 
tank program was another victim of 
the OMB/OSD habit of using unreal- 
istically low inflation rates for budget- 
ing. The M-1 1981 fiscal problem was 
directly related to the use, in 1979 and 
1980, of low rates, because 1981 budg- 
eting used prior year funding as a 
base. The 1979 and 1980 contracts also 
overran, forcing a reduction of 63 
tanks in those years. 

The committee found that the tank 
was meeting or exceeding almost all of 
the technical requirements, and had 
confidence that the one remaining 
problem of power train durability 
would be solved. The committee ap- 
proved the supplemental request less 
$10 million for changes in budgeting 
assumptions. 

In examining the administration’s 
research and development request, the 
committee noted that in many pro- 
grams excess authorization existed. 
That is, the 1981 appropriations were 
less than the authorizations. Conse- 
quently, in those programs with excess 
authorization, the committee recom- 
mends lowering the supplemental re- 
quest by the difference between the 
authorization and the appropriation. 
In total the overall R. & D. request 
was lowered by $104,872,000 using that 
procedure. 

The committee denied administra- 
tion requests for $42 million for the F- 
18 aircraft because Department of De- 
fense representatives could not satis- 
factorily reconcile the use of funds 
with specific problems and corrective 
actions. 

The committee recommended dele- 
tion of the Air Force’s request for 
$41.4 million of ground launch cruise 
missile research and development 
funds, and recommends transfer of 
that amount to the Navy’s Tomahawk 
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sea-launched cruise missile production 
account. As previously cited, these 
funds would insure a higher produc- 
tion rate for the Tomahawk and lower 
the unit cost by more than $100,000. 
The committee strongly supports both 
the ground-launched and sea-launched 
cruise missile programs, but again, the 
Department of Defense could not suf- 
ficiently explain the reasons for the 
cost growth in the GLCM program. If 
the GLCM European initial operation- 
al capability could slip because of the 
lack of GLCM funding, I would en- 
courage the Department of Defense to 
return to us and explain, in full, the 
requirements for additional funds. 

The committee recommends approv- 
al of the administration’s request for 
an increase of 10,000 personnel to 
cover manning shortages in the oper- 
ating forces. 

In summary then, this supplemental 
request starts the rebuilding of our 
Nation’s forces—with the objective of 
deterring aggression. When we come 
to the floor with 1982 authorization 
bill, you will see that the effort contin- 
ues. 

We have a determined adversary— 
one with the will to make her popu- 
lace bear any burden for the sake of 
defense. Members of the committee 
have seen the graphic evidence of the 
Soviet buildup over the years. Not a 
buildup characterized by fits and 
starts, but a constant, unrelenting im- 
provement of her strategic and con- 
ventional offensive capability. 

We must demonstrate our resolve to 
recapture and maintain the strategic 
balance. 

H.R. 2614 is a start and I fervently 
request my colleague’s support. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time, and 
I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; 
and the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. 
FoLEY) having assumed the chair, Mr. 
Sam B. HALL, JR., Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under consid- 
eration the bill (H.R. 2614) to author- 
ize supplemental appropriations for 
fiscal year 1981 for procurement of 
aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, and 
tracked combat vehicles and for re- 
search, development, test, and evalua- 
tion for the Armed Forces and to in- 
crease the authorized personnel end 
strengths for military and civilian per- 
sonnel of the Department of Defense 
for fiscal year 1981, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 
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ELEVATOR OPERATORS 


(Mr. SMITH of Alabama asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. SMITH of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, according to Justice Department 
statistics, enough money is wasted 
each year to practically wipe out the 
Federa] deficit. The Justice Depart- 
ment reports that incidents of waste 
and fraud in Federal programs range 
up to 10 percent of program expendi- 
tures. 

A perfect example is requiring tax- 
payers to pay 76 people close to $1 mil- 
lion to sit in automatic elevators and 
punch buttons. 

Imagine getting paid to sit in an 
automatic elevator all day. If this does 
not qualify as waste, I do not know 
what does. 

I beg you to cut out this ridiculous 
expenditure. This is not our money we 
are squandering. It is the people's 
money and it is hypocritical to rant 
and rave about cutting Government 
spending and then allow the working 
people in this country to pick up the 
tab for such extravagance. Ladies and 
gentlemen, this is more than just 
absurd. This is downright outrageous. 
Congress wonders why it has no credi- 
bility. This is a perfect example. 

Creating make-shift employment at 
the taxpayers’ expense serves abso- 
lutely no purpose. It does not provide 
meaningful work and it does not pro- 
vide workers with needed work experi- 
ence that would allow them to better 
themselves. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Hussard (at the request of Mr. 
Wricnut), for today, on account of the 
death of his father. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Rocers) to revise and 
extend his remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. DOUGHERTY, for 1 hour, on June 
18. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GINN) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. Crockett, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Gonza.ez, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Annunzio, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Rocers) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. 

Mr. NELLIGAN. 

Mr. FISH. 

Mr. GREEN in two instances. 
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(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GINN) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. SOLARZ. 

Mr. PEYSER. 

Mr. D'AMOURS. 

Mr. PEASE. 

Mr. MazzoLi in two instances. 

Mr. ANDERSON in 10 instances. 

Mr. GoxzaLEz in 10 instances. 

Mr. Brown of California in 10 in- 
stances. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO in six instances. 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee in 10 in- 
stances. 

Mr. Boner of Tennessee in five in- 
stances. 

Mr. Fary. 

Mr. CorRRADA. 

Mr. Jones of Oklahoma. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GINN. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 12 o’clock and 33 minutes 
p. m.), the House adjourned until to- 
morrow, Tuesday, June 16, 1981, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXPENDITURE REPORTS CON- 
CERNING OFFICIAL FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 


Report of House committee concern- 
ing the foreign currencies and U.S. 
dollars utilized by them during the 
first quarter of calendar year 1981 in 
connection with foreign travel pursu- 
ant to Public Law 95-384 is as follows: 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON RULES, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND MAR. 31, 1981 


meals. 


US. dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1593. A letter from the Executive Asso- 
ciate Director, Office of Management and 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting a report that the appropri- 
ation to the Department of Justice for fiscal 
year 1980 has been reapportioned on a basis 
which indicates a need for further supple- 
mental appropriations, pursuant to section 


3679(e(2) of the Revised Statutes, as 


amended; to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. 


1594. A letter from the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense (Installations and Housing), 
transmitting notice of the location, nature, 
and estimated cost of various construction 
projects proposed to be undertaken by the 
Army Reserve, pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 
2233a(1); to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 


1595. A letter from the General Counsel, 
Department of Defense, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend sec- 
tion 2306(f) of title 10, United States Code, 
to increase the amount of a certain dollar 


May 27, 1981. 


threshold applicable to the making of con- 
tracts; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1596. A letter from the General Counsel, 
Department of Defense, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend sec- 
tion 709 of title 32, United States Code, to 
permit the Secretary of Defense to approve 
certain regulations governing excepted serv- 
ice technicians of the National Guard, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1597. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Air Force (Research, Develop- 
ment and Logistics), transmitting notice of 
the proposed conversion to contractor per- 
formance of the commissary shelf-stocking 
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and custodial services function at Luke Air 
Force Base, Ariz., pursuant to section 502(b) 
of Public Law 96-342; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1598. A letter from the General Counsel, 
Federal Emergency Management Agency, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize the Director of the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency to provide 
transportation for certain persons engaged 
in activities at the Federal Emergency Man- 
agement Agency Special Facility; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

1599. A letter from the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, transmitting final regulations for 
the college library resources program, pur- 
suant to section 431(d)(1) of the General 
Education Provisions Act, as amended; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

1600. A letter from the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services, transmitting 
the annual report on childhood lead-based 
paint poisoning prevention programs, pursu- 
ant to section 316(f) of the Public Health 
Service Act; to the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce. 

1601. A letter from the Secretary of 
Transportation, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to provide for a register in 
the Department of Commerce in which 
shall be listed the names of certain persons 
who have had their motor vehicle operator’s 
licenses revoked; to the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce. 

1602. A letter from the Secretary of 
Energy, transmitting a report on the status 
of the National Energy Policy Plan; to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

1603. A letter from the Deputy Director, 
Selective Service System, transmitting a 
report on the agency’s activities under the 
Freedom of Information Act during calen- 
dar year 1980, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552(d); 
to the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. 

1604. A letter from the Chairman, Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, transmitting a report 
on the Authority’s activities under the Free- 
dom of Information Act during calendar 
year 1980, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552(d); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

1605. A letter from the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services, transmitting 
the annual report for fiscal year 1980 on ac- 
tivities carried out under title XX of the 
Social Security Act, pursuant to section 
2006 of the act; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1606. A letter from the Special Repre- 
sentative for Trade Negotiations, Executive 
Office of the President, transmitting notice 
of the President’s decision to renew the 
United States-Romanian and United States- 
Hungarian Trade Agreements, pursuant to 
subsection 405(b)(1) Public Law 93-618; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1607. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the needs assessment processes of 
health care programs administered by the 
Department of Health and Human Services 
(HRD-81-63, June 15, 1981); jointly, to the 
Committees on Government Operations and 
Energy and Commerce. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 

Mr. FUQUA: Committee on Science and 
Technology. Report on allocation of budget 
totals for fiscal year 1982 (Rept. No. 97- 
146). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, 

Mrs. HECKLER (for herself and Mr. 
PEPPER) introduced a bill (H.R. 3921) to 
amend title XVIII of the Social Security Act 
to provide medicare coverage of personal 
emergency response services, which was re- 
ferred, jointly, to the Committees on Ways 
and Means, and Energy and Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of the rule XXII, me- 
morials were presented and referred as 
follows: 

126. By the SPEAKER: A memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Nevada, relative 
to Amtrak; to the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. 

127. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Nevada, relative to Nuclear 
testing in Nevada; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

128. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Alaska, relative to the Bradley 
Lake hydroelectric project; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works and Transportation. 

129. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Nevada, relative to establishing 
national cemeteries in Nevada; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

130. Also memorial of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Guam, relative to establish- 
ing a Veterans’ Affairs Office on Guam; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

131. Also memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Nevada, relative to income-tax 
exemptions; to the Committeee on Ways 
and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

Mr. FRANK introduced a bill (H.R. 3922) 
for the relief of Alejo White and Sonia 
White, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 

H.R. 149: Mr. HucHes and Mr. Forp of 
Michigan. 

H.R. 151: Mr. Forp of Michigan. 

H.R. 911: Mr. MURTHA. 
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H.R. 1005: Mr. Parris, Mr. HAMMER- 
SCHMIDT, Mr. BonkKERS, and Mr. Younc of 
Missouri. 

H.R. 1293: Mr. OBERSTAR and Mr. WAL- 
GREN. 

H.R. 1680: Mr. Evans of Indiana. 

H.R. 2007: Mr. SILJANDER, Mr. CHAPPELL, 
Mr. BAILEY of Pennsylvania, and Mr. 
HOWARD. 

H.R. 2068: Mr. NAPIER. 

H.R. 2385: Mrs. SCHNEIDER and Mr. BAR- 
NARD, 

H.R. 3716: Mr. RAILSBACK. 

H.R. 3856: Mr. HARKIN. 

H.R. 3870: Mr. Morrison, Mr. WYLIE, Mr. 
SEIBERLING, Mr. GoopLING, and Mr. RODINO. 

H.J. Res. 72: Mr. ROEMER, Mr. RoE, and 
Mr. WEBER of Minnesota. 

H. Res. 124: Mr. Epwarps of Oklahoma, 
Mr. Fountain, Mrs. Hor, Mr. Mica, Mr. 
MurpHy, Mr. NAPIER, Ms. Oaxkar, Mr. 
PEPPER, Mr. SHAMANSKY, and Mr. WEBER of 
Minnesota. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII, pro- 
posed amendments were submitted as 
follows: 


H.R. 3480 


By Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE: 

—On page 13, strike lines 2 through 8 and 
insert the following: “Except that nothing 
in this title shall be construed as permitting 
the representation of any person, corpora- 
tion, group or entity other than an individu- 
al person who is a member of a household 
whose income is less than 125 per centum of 
the poverty line as determined by the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management Budget.” 

(Rationale: This would prevent LSC grant 
recipient lawyers from representing the 
Grey Panthers or any other group, profit or 
nonprofit corporation, etc. It would put the 
program back where it is supposed to be— 
namely providing legal assistance to help 
solve the individual legal problems of indi- 
vidual poor people. It would prevent LSC 
lawyers from forming ad hoc groups for the 
purpose of allowing them to lobby for what- 
ever “cause” caught their fancy. Pages 22- 
30 of the transcript of the Puerto Rico Lob- 
bying Strategy Conference detail how they 
go about forming these ad hoc “client” 
groups.) 

By Mr. MINISH: 
—Page 13, add the following after line 23 
and redesignate the succeeding section ac- 
cordingly: 
INFORMATION TO CONGRESS 


Sec. 14. The Legal Services Corporation 
Act (42 U.S.C. 2996 et seq.) is amended by 
redesignating sections 1013 and 1014 as sec- 
tions 1014 and 1015, respectively, and by in- 
serting after section 1012 the following new 
section: 

“INFORMATION TO CONGRESS 


“Sec. 1013. The Corporation, any recipi- 
ent, and any employee of a recipient shall 
make available upon request to any commit- 
tee or subcommittee of the Congress or to 
any Member of Congress any information 
which is not subject to the attorney-client 
privilege and which relates to the oper- 
ations of the Corporation or such recipient, 
as the case may be.“ 
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SENATE— Monday, June 15, 1981 


The Senate met at 12 noon, on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by the Honorable JAKE GARN, 
a Senator from the State of Utah. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Richard 
C. Halverson, LL.D., D.D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Hear, O Israel: The Lord our God is 
one Lord; and you shall love the Lord 
your God with all your heart, and with 
all your soul, and with all your might.— 
Deuteronomy 6 : 4, 5 (RSV). 

God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
God of Moses and the prophets, God of 
Jesus and the Apostles, we are created to 
worship Thee, to love Thee, to serve Thee. 
Thou dost not need our worship but we 
need to worship, our nature demands it. 
We are something less than human when 
we fail to worship Thee. 

Deliver us from all that would deny 
our humanity. Remind us of our weak- 
ness and fallibility. Grant us grace to lis- 
ten to those with whom we disagree and 
out of the forge of conflicting views grant 
that truth and justice emerge. 

Let Thy light, Thy wisdom, Thy right- 
eousness, Thy love fill our minds and 
hearts and lead us in Thy way to do Thy 
will for Thy glory. Through Jesus Christ, 
Saviour and Lord. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
(Mr. MAGNUSON). 

The assistant legislative cierk read the 
following letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., June 15, 1981. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, I hereby 
appoint the Honorable Jake Garn, a Senator 
from the State of Utah, to perform the duties 
of the Chair. 

STROM THURMOND, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. GARN thereupon assumed the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


RECOGNITION OF THE ACTING 
MAJORITY LEADER 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the act- 
ing majority leader is recognized. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal of 
the proceedings be approved to date. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


(Legislative day of Monday, June 1, 1981) 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I say 
to my good friend, the distinguished mi- 
nority leader, that it will be my intention 
to yield the leadership time to the Sena- 
tor from Arizona to be used in conjunc- 
tion with the special orders. I would like 
to reserve the time for that purpose. Does 
the distinguished minority leader seek 
time now? 


RECOGNITION OF THE MINORITY 
LEADER 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the dis- 
tinguished minority leader is recognized. 


THE UNITED STATES SENATE 


THE SENATE IN THE JEFFERSONIAN 
ERA, 1800-1808 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
we have recently undergone a transition 
of party power in Washington, both in 
the executive branch and in the United 
States Senate. In both cases the transi- 
tion was peaceful, amiable, and dignified, 
as the public has come to expect. We 
would be surprised and disappointed if 
it had been anything less. Yet when we 
look back over our national history to the 
first transition of party, we find an en- 
tirely different atmosphere, one of ten- 
sion and intrigue. There were no guaran- 
tees that the new nation would survive 
the transfer of power between the Fed- 
eralists and the Jeffersonian Republicans 
(a different political organization alto- 
gether, I should add, from today’s Repub- 
lican Party). This first transition was 
the greatest test of the fledgling consti- 
tutional republic, and while the process 
was by no means smooth and easy, it is 
stirring to read how successfully our 
predecessors passed this test, paving the 
way for the many orderly transitions 
which would follow during the next two 
centuries. 


Since 1789, the nation had been led by 
Federalist presidents, George Washing- 
ton and John Adams, and the Congress 
controlled by Federalist majorities. For 
the first six congresses, the Federalists 
were continually in the majority in the 
Senate and only during the Third Con- 
gress, from 1793 to 1795, did the Jeffer- 
sonians take a majority in the House of 
Representatives.’ With the election of 
1800 this situation was reversed. The Re- 
publicans gained an 18 to 14 majority in 
the Senate and a 69 to 36 majority in the 
House. During the next eight years they 
would keep and increase these margins 
sharply, so that during the Tenth Con- 
gress (1807-1809) their majority in the 
Senate was 20 to 6, and in the House 118 
to 24. 

As for the presidency, both the Fed- 


eralists and Republicans nominated their 
candidates in congressional caucuses, a 
system which lasted until 1824. The Fed- 
eralists renominated the incumbent pres- 
ident, John Adams and chose Charles 
Cotesworth Pinckney for vice president. 
The Republicans chose their popular 
leader, Thomas Jefferson, for president. 
Following the voting in New York in May 
1800 (in those days, each state conducted 
its elections on its own independent 
schedule), which the Republicans carried 
largely due to the effective campaigning 
of Aaron Burr, the party nominated 
Burr for vice president. “Burr in 1800 was 
not some devious plotter,” Professor 
Noble E. Cunningham has written, “but 
an aggressive, practical party orga- 
nizer.” Not until December did the last 
state, South Carolina, cast its ballots. 
Until then, Jefferson and Adams were 
tied with 65 electoral ballots each. South 
Carolina determined the victor by cast- 
ing its eight electoral votes to Jefferson 
and Burr. But while Jefferson now had 
73 electoral votes, so did his vice presi- 
dential running mate, and the tie vote 
forced the election into the House of 
Representatives. 

While the Republicans would have the 
majority in the House, as a result of the 
election, it was the outgoing Federalist- 
dominated Sixth Congress which would 
determine the presidential election. 
Hating Jefferson, the Federalists cast 
their votes for Burr. For his part, Aaron 
Burr insisted that he was not in competi- 
tion with Jefferson, but he took no ac- 
tion to dissuade Federalist support. The 
House was then meeting in the newly 
constructed Senate wing of the Capitol, 
in a room which for many years served as 
our disbursing office and which has rec- 
ently become a part of the majority 
leader’s suite. Outside that room is a 
bronze plaque describing the dramatic 
events which occurred there: “This 
tablet marks the first meeting place of 
the House of Representatives. Here—on 
November 18, 1800—the House of Rep- 
resentatives met for the first time in 
Washington, remaining through the sec- 
ond session of the Sixth Congress. Here, 
from February 11 to February 17, 1801, 
the House cast 36 successive ballots to 
elect Thomas Jefferson as President of 
the United States in the contest between 
Jefferson and Aaron Burr.“ 


Why the Federalists abandoned Burr's 
candidacy is still uncertain. Alexander 
Hamilton strongly recommended voting 
for Jefferson over Burr on the grounds 
that Burr's “public principles have no 
other spring or aim than his own ag- 
grandizement.” The Federalists may also 
have assumed the effort was futile and 
might cause public resentment against 
them. There also appeared to be some 
backstage assurances from the Jeffer- 
sonians on matters of policy and pa- 
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tronage, which won over sufficient Fed- 
eralist votes. In any case, Jefferson was 
tinally selected and was sworn in as pres- 
ident in the Senate Chamber, less than 
a month later on March 4. 

President Adams left town without at- 
tending the inauguration of his succes- 
sor, but two of Jefferson’s chief antago- 
nists were present in the Senate Chamber 
that day (today the room is commemo- 
rated as the Old Supreme Court Cham- 
ber, on the first floor of the Capitol, but 
from 1800 to 1810 it served as the Senate 
Chamber): Chief Justice John Marshall, 
who swore in the president; and the new 
vice president and erstwhile rival, Aaron 
Burr. What a dramatic picture those 
three men must have presented to the 
audience that day. Just before taking his 
oath, Jefferson addressed the assemblage 
with these memorable lines: 

“We have called by different names 
brethren of the same principle. We are 
all Republicans; we are all Federalists .. . 
I know indeed that some honest men 
fear that a Republican Government 
cannot be strong; that this Government 
is not strong enough. But would the hon- 
est patriot, in the full tide of experiment, 
abandon a Government which has so far 
kept us free and firm, on the theoretical 
and visionary fear that this Government, 
the world’s best hope, may, by possibility, 
want energy to preserve itself? I trust 
not. I believe this, on the contrary, the 
strongest Government on earth.“ 


Once in power the Jeffersonian Re- 
publicans intended to flex their political 
muscles. They controlled the executive 
and legislative branches, but the Federal- 
ists remained firmly entrenched in the 
judiciary. Shortly before the end of his 
term as President, John Adams had 
signed the Judiciary Act of 1801. Osten- 
sibly this act was designed to relieve the 
burdens of Supreme Court Justices who 
spent several months a year in the saddle 
riding circuit. The Judiciary Act created 
a special circuit court and new district 
judgeships to assume these duties. How- 
ever, President Adams immediately filled 
the new positions with Federalist judges. 
The Act also provided that the Supreme 
Court would be reduced by attrition from 
nine to five justices, thereby postponing 
Jefferson’s ability to nominate new Re- 
publican justices to the Court. Jefferson 
and his supporters in Congress were de- 
termined to repeal this offending act. 


In his State of the Union message on 
December 8, 1801, Jefferson called for a 
reexamination of the judicial system, and 
on January 6, 1802, Senator John Breck- 
inridge of Kentucky moved for repeal of 
the Judiciary Act. Breckinridge argued 
that the law was both unnecessary and 
improper and that the courts and judge- 
ships created by it should be abolished. 
The Senate debated the issue for the rest 
of the month and on January 26 it voted 
15 to 15 on the motion to repeal. Vice 
President Burr then cast the deciding 
vote in favor of repeal.’ 

The following day, however, Federalist 
Senator Jonathan Dayton of New Jersey 
Proposed that the Senate reconsider its 
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action and refer the issue to a special 
committee which would consider revision 
of the entire judiciary system. Dayton 
had made the same motion the day be- 
fore and had been defeated by only one 
vote, and now argued that his motion had 
“not been perfectly heard and under- 
stood by one of the gentlemen who voted 
against it.“ And so he moved again to 
refer it to committee. Again the vote was 
15 to 15, but this time Vice President 
Burr cast his vote with the Federalists. 
Burr explained that he had no reason to 
question the sincerity of those wishing 
to refer the bill to committee to “render 
it more acceptable to the Senate,” but 
the Jeffersonians were outraged over 
what they considered Burr’s duplicity 
and political maneuvering. Dayton, a 
Federalist, was known as a lifelong friend 
of Burr’s and one of the leaders in his 
abortive challenge to Jefferson’s election." 

Even today historians disagree over 
what motivated Aaron Burr and we may 
never fully understand this man who, 
some would aver, preferred to walk a 
crooked mile even when a straight path 
was available. In a letter to a friend the 
next day, Burr expressed his concern 
over “depriving twenty-six judges of of- 
fice and pay.” Some of Burr's supporters 
argued that he was merely acceding to 
a desire among half the members of the 
Senate to have a committee appraise the 
legislation, and that with the return of 
the absent Vermont Senator Stephen 
Bradley the Republicans would have the 
necessary votes to discharge the bill and 
pass it—which is exactly what happened 
on February 3, 1802. But Burr's action 
had been the final straw for congres- 
sional Republicans. They were sure that 
he was plotting to win friends among 
the Federalists for a future challenge to 
the Jefferson administration. There was 
no hope that Burr would win renomi- 
nation from the Republicans for vice 
president, or advance further in his 
party’s ranks—and he began to conceive 
of bolder plans. 

Reading through the Annals of Con- 
gress, the forerunner of our Congres- 
sional Record, one finds many landmarks 
in American history during the Jeffer- 
sonian era. On January 31, 1803, for in- 
stance, the Senate received a petition 
from William Marbury and several oth- 
ers. This was less than a month before 
the Supreme Court would hand down its 
monumental ruling in Marbury v. Madi- 
son in which, for the first time, it de- 
clared an act of Congress unconstitu- 
tional. Marbury, as constitutional schol- 
ars will recall, had been appointed a 
justice of the peace for the District of 
Columbia as one of the last acts of Pres- 
ident John Adams, but Adams had left 
office before the commission could be de- 
livered to Marbury, and the new Secre- 
tary of State, James Madison, refused 
to deliver the commission to him. Mar- 
bury went to court, but he also petitioned 
the Senate to obtain copies of the Sen- 
ate’s proceedings for March 2 and 3, 
1801, relating to his nomination. 

Now in those days—and until 1929— 
most discussions of nominations and re- 
lated executive business of the Senate 
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were held in secret, closed-door execu- 
tive sessions. Senator Breckinridge 
spoke for the majority of the Senate 
when he expressed the opinion that “the 
Executive Journal is kept only for the 
private use of the Senate and there is an 
express rule that extracts should not be 
given without the order of the House.” 
He considered that the President was a 
party to the business in the Executive 
Journal, and should give his consent be- 
fore its materials were opened. Senator 
Ogden of New Jersey argued in Mar- 
bury’s behalf that, although executive 
business was conducted behind closed 
doors, there was no Senate rule that the 
Journal must be kept secret. Senator 
Ross of Pennsylvania took the position 
that since Marbury had a case before the 
high court, and the material was neces- 
sary for that case, the Senate had no 
justification for withholding it. “It is a 
public record,” said Ross, “of which any 
person interested has a right to demand 
a copy.” The Senate, however. voted 15 
to 13 to deny Marbury and the others 
the Executive Journal extracts they re- 
quested.* 

On February 24, 1803, the Supreme 
Court dismissed Marbury’s suit on the 
grounds that the court lacked jurisdic- 
tion. Chief Justice Marshall declared 
that section 13 of the Judiciary Act of 
1789 had empowered the Court to issue 
writs of mandamus in such cases, but 
that this was in violation of the Consti- 
tution and therefore the Court held the 
law null and void. This was an incredibly 
shrewd maneuver on Marshall’s part 
since he had given the immediate victory 
to President Jefferson against Marbury, 
and yet he had also established the prin- 
ciple of judicial review—a power which 
the Constitution did not specifically 
provide for, and one which has signifi- 
cantly affected relations between Con- 
gress and the Court ever since. 


Also in February 1803, the Senate was 
preoccupied with the Mississippi ques- 
tion. Residents of three-eighths of the 
territory of the United States, living in 
the lands west of the Alleghenies, shipped 
their produce down the Mississippi River 
to market. But Spain controlled the city 
of New Orleans and therefore could in- 
terfere with American trade at will. 
America had enjoyed freedom of transit 
on the Mississippi since the 1795 Pinck- 
ney Treaty with Spain, in which Spain 
promised free navigation of the river and 
the right to deposit goods at New Orleans 
before shipment elsewhere. In October 
1802 the Spanish governor of New Or- 
leans suddenly revoked the right to de- 
posit goods in that city duty free. Out- 
raged Americans in Tennessee, Kentucky, 
and other affected states talked of going 
to war to seize New Orleans. President 
Jefferson dispatched James Monroe to 
France and Spain as minister extraordi- 
nary. Monroe's mission was to reopen the 
Mississippi and to prevent France from 
regaining control of New Orleans from 
Spain. The French leader, Napoleon Bo- 
naparte, was also concerned with the 
American reaction to the closing of New 
Orleans and sought to avoid driving 
the United States into an alliance with 
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his enemy Great Britain. Abandoning his 
colonial ambitions, Napoleon desided to 
sell the entire Louisana territory with 
the city of New Orleans to the United 
States, thereby raising money for 
France's impending war witn Britain. 

All of these negotiations were being 
conducted in secret and there was great 
concern over their progress inside the 
Senate. On February 14, Federalist Sen- 
ator James Ross of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania rose to say that his constituents 
were greatly alarmed over the injusti- 
fiable, oppressive conduct of the officers 
of the Spanish government at New Or- 
leans.” Ross was aware of Monroe's mis- 
sion, but he wanted a statement of sup- 
port from the Senate. The United States 
should expel the wrongdoers, Ross pro- 
claimed: “Plant yourselves on the river, 
fortify the banks, invite those who have 
an interest at stake to defend it; do 
justice to yourselves when your adver- 
saries deny it; and leave the event to Him 
who controls the fate of nations.” How- 
ever, when Ross turned to discuss the 
rumors that Jefferson had authorized 
Monroe to purchase Louisiana, he was 
cut off from speaking until the galleries 
could be cleared. “I will never speak upon 
this subject, sir,” said Ross, “with closed 
doors.” Vice President Burr ruled that 
the doors could be closed at the request 
of any Senator, and could be opened 
again only by the vote of the Senate; 
and the doors were shut. Two days later 
Ross again rose in public session to intro- 
duce his resolutions “That the President 
be authorized to take immediate posses- 
sion of such place or places, in the said 
... territories, as he may deem fit and 
convenient.” The president should also 
be authorized to call up the militia in 
the western states, and sorne $5 million 
should be appropriated to support the 
war effort.“ 

After lengthy debate, on February 25, 
1803, the Ross resolution was defeated, 
15 to 11, and shortly afterwards the Sev- 
enth Congress adjourned. In April, 
French Foreign Minister Talleyrand 
broached the question of how much the 
United States was willing to pay for 
Louisiana, and by the end of the month 
the treaty of cessation had been signed. 
For $15 million the United States pur- 
chased enough land to double the size of 
the country—the whole central portion 
of the continental United States today, 
from the Mississippi river in the east to 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, and New 
Mexico in the west, from Louisiana in 
the south to Minnesota in the north. It 
was ironic that Jefferson, a strict con- 
structionist and a believer in limited 
government, had taken this hold move. 
However, if Jefferson was inconsistent in 
expanding the power of the presidency, 
the Federalists were equally inconsistent 
in opposing him. 

President Jefferson called the Eighth 
Congress into session two months earlier 
than scheduled in order to approve the 
treaty he had negotiated with France. 
On October 22, 1803, Senator Breckin- 
ridge offered a bill to enable the Presi- 
dent to take possession of the vast terri- 
tory ceded from France, and the bill 
passed easily by a vote of 26 to 6 (among 
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the dissenters was the new senator from 
Massachusetts, John Quincy Adams). On 
November 1, Senator James Jackson of 
Georgia reported from committee a bill 
authorizing $11.250,000 for implementing 
the treaty. It was this authorization, 
rather than the treaty itself, which 
caused the intense debate that domi- 
nated the Senate during the first session 
of the Eighth Congress." 

The Federalists, long identified with a 
strong presidency and central govern- 
ment, now argued that President Jeffer- 
son had acted unconstitutionally in sign- 
ing the treaty with France, and that the 
Senate had no authority to approve the 
purchase of new territory. In addition 
they objected to delegating power to the 
president to determine whether the 
French government had fully complied 
with its end of the treaty. Indeed, they 
had serious doubts that the Spanish gov- 
ernment would willingly abandon the 
city of New Orleans which it had so 
profitably occupied, French treaty or not. 
Said Senator Samuel White of Delaware, 
the treaty would be simply the “buying 
of France authority to make war upon 
Spain.“ 


Finally, the Federalists rejected the 
theory then being advanced that the new 
land west of the Mississippi could be pre- 
served for the Indian population, which 
could be induced to leave their lands in 
the East. To every man acquainted with 
the adventurous, roving, and enterprising 
temper of our people, and with the man- 
ner in which our Western country has 
been settled,” said Senator White, “such 
an idea must be chimerical. The induce- 
ments will be so strong that it will be 
impossible to restrain our citizens from 
crossing the river.” 

Of course, White was absolutely cor- 
rect on that point. However, he went on 
to warn that those who went west would 
be separated by “the immense distance 
of two or three thousand miles from the 
capital of the Union where they will 
scarcely ever feel the rays of the Gen- 
eral Government; their affection will 
become alienated.” In the light of re- 
cent reports about the disaffection of our 
Western states with the federal govern- 
ment, it would seem that Senator 
White's prediction in 1803 turned out 
exactly in reverse. The Western states 
complain they feel the rays of Govern- 
ment far more strongly than they would 
like. 

In response to these Federalist accu- 
sations, the Republicans, who had tradi- 
tionally supported limited government 
and reduced executive authority, 
strongly defended the president’s bold 
move. Although the Constitution did not 
specify the purchase of territory from 
foreign governments, Article IV, Section 
3 did give Congress power to regulate the 
territories of the United States, thereby 
implying the right to obtain such terri- 
tories. Senator Breckinridge of the then 
far western state of Kentucky dismissed 
fears that migration to the West would 
weaken the loyalty of the pioneers. 
noting that “the people of the Western 
states are as sincerely attached to the 
Confederacy, and to the true principles 
of the Constitution, as any other quarter 
of the Union.” The vote on authoriza- 
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tion of funds was 26 to 5, with John 
Quincy Adams switching his vote from 
negative to affirmative on the grounds 
that having approved the treaty the 
Senate had an obligation to implement 
it,2 

Mr. President, in discussing the repeal 
of the Judiciary Act and the ratification 
of the Louisiana Purchase, I have several 
times mentioned the role of Senator John 
Breckinridge of Kentucky and it is ap- 
propriate to devote some special atten- 
tion to that remarkable gentleman. We 
have eighteen new senators in the 
Ninety-seventh Congress who are learn- 
ing the rules and procedures of the Sen- 
ate and are perhaps feeling some of the 
frustrations that a lack of seniority in- 
evitably causes. I think they might find 
some interest in the career of John 
Breckinridge, who became his party’s 
most effective spokesman and legislative 
leader in the Senate while serving in his 
first term. Admittedly the party struc- 
tures were only forming in those days, 
and seniority was not a significant issue 
since the standing committees had no“ 
yet been organized. Nevertheless, Breck- 
inridge’s immediate rise to leadership 
was a testament of his considerable 
abilities. 

A farmer, a lawyer, and a statesman 
from Kentucky, John Breckinridge had 
migrated to that fertile state from a 
war torn section of Virginia after the 
American Revolution. Building a mag- 
nificent estate near Lexington, and a 
profitable law practice, Breckinridge was 
elected to the state legislature. There 
he helped to write and sponsor the fa- 
mous Kentucky Resolutions—with the 
aid of Thomas Jefferson and James 
Madison—in protest to the Alien Sedi- 
tion Acts. In 1800; Breckinridge won 
election to the Senate and arrived here 
in March 1801, where he quickly became 
the leading spokesman for the new Jef- 
ferson administration and for the new 
western states. He was eloquent in de- 
bate, as the National Intelligencer noted 
in reporting that his opening speech on 
repeal of the Judiciary Act was note- 
worthy for its “conciseness, for compre- 
hensiveness, for dignity, for appropriate 
language, and for sound inference.” In 
1805 President Jefferson appointed Sen- 
ator Breckinridge as Attorney General. 
This, as Breckinridge’s biographer, Low- 
ell Harrison, had judged, was a great 
mistake. Breckinridge was admirably 
qualified for the job, but his departure 
from the legislative branch meant that 
“there was not a senator in the Ninth 
Congress who was competent to manage 
a difficult measure for the administration 
as Breckinridge had done with a much 
smaller majority behind him. . Breck- 
inridge’s greatest services on the national 
scene ended the day he left the Senate 
Chamber for the last time.“ 

Tragically, Breckinridge’s life was cut 
short by typhus fever at the age of 46, 
just a year after leaving the Senate. Had 
he lived, he might well have become 
president, but his family carried on his 
tradition of public service. Two of his 
grandsons served as representatives from 
Kentucky, and one of them, John Cabell 
Breckinridge, became senator and vice 
president (under James Buchanan), and 
later a General in the Confederate Army. 
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Breckinridge’s great-grandson, Clifton 
Rhodes Breckinridge, served as a repre- 
sentative from Arkansas in the 1890's, 
and more recently, his great-great- 
grandson, John Bayne Breckinridge, 
represented Kentucky in the House in 
the 1970's. 

Having opened with the monumental 
debate over the Louisiana Purchase, the 
Eighth Congress concluded its business 
with the impeachment trial of Supreme 
Court Justice Samuel Chase. Once again 
the Jeffersonian Republicans sought to 
influence the courts by removing an elo- 
quent and intemperate Federalist judge. 
The Republicans had taken heart from 
the successful impeachment for a Fed- 
eralist District Judge from New Hamp- 
shire, John Pickering, in January 1804. 
But Pickering, charged with malfeas- 
ance, loose morals, and intemperate 
habits, was clearly insane, and so the 
political issue was muted. On March 12, 
1804, the House of Representatives voted 
73 to 32 to impeach Justice Chase, who 
had been a Revolutionary War leader 
and a signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, accusing him of biased con- 
duct on the bench and a partisan (that 
is, anti-Republican) harangue to a grand 
jury in Baltimore. Had Chase been suc- 
cessfully removed from the Court solely 
because of congressional disapproval of 
his opinions, it was widely believed that 
Chief Justice Marshall would become 
the next target. 

In the Senate, the Republicans needed 
25 of the 34 votes to convict Justice 
Chase—which was exactly their party's 
margin over the Federalists. In prep- 
aration for the trial, the Senate Cham- 
ber was hung with crimson drapery and 
a special gallery was constructed to ac- 
commodate the many ladies of the city 
who were expected to attend. On Febru- 
ary 4, 1805, the trial began, with the er- 
ratic John Randolph of Virginia present- 
ing the FHouse's arguments against 
Chase. Adding to the drama was the ap- 
pearance of Vice President Aaron Burr 
to preside over the trial. The previous 
July, Burr had shot and killed Alexander 
Hamilton in a duel at Weehauken, New 
Jersey and had fled warrants for his 
arrest. He appeared in Washington to 
preside over the Senate as if nothing had 
happened. While some were outraged 
over his behavior, the Republicans re- 
ceived him warmly, with the hope that 
he would lean to their side while presid- 
ing over the Chase trial. But Burr, that 
great enigma, did “himself, the Senate 
and the nation honor by the dignified 
manner in which he . . . presided,” ac- 
cording to Senator William Plumer, and 
his impartiality was praised by both 
sides,” 

The impeachment trial filled over 600 
pages of the Annals of Congress for the 
Eighth Congress, second session, and it 
still makes fascinating reading today. On 
March 1, the trial ended with the Senate 
failing to convict Chase on a single 
count. Despite their two-thirds majority, 
the largest margin the Republicans 
could muster was a vote of 19 to 15. As I 
said earlier this year in my remarks 
welcoming Vice President Bush to this 
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chamber, the Senate exercised, in that 
fine moment of drama, the kind of in- 
dependence, impartiality, fairness, and 
courage that, from time to time over 
the years, it has brought to bear upon 
the great issues of our country. 

Two days after the Chase trial, Vice 
President Burr bid adieu to the Senate, 
stepping down to make way for the new 
Vice President George Clinton, who had 
been elected to serve during Jefferson’s 
second term. Burr's farewell speech, we 
are told by those who heard it, was re- 
ceived with such emotion that the sen- 
ators were brought to tears and stopped 
their business for a full half hour. It is 
truly one of the great speeches in the 
Senate’s history. “This House is a sanc- 
tuary, a citadel of law, of order, and of 
liberty,” said Burr that day. “It is here 
in this exalted refuge, here if any- 
where, will resistance be made to the 
storms of political frenzy and the silent 
arts of corruption. And if the Constitu- 
tion be destined ever to perish by the 
sacrilegious hands of the demagog or 
the usurper, which God avert, its expir- 
ing agonies will be witnessed on this 
floor.” “ Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that Aaron Burr's speech— 
recorded as was the custom in the third 
person—hbe printed in full in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, here, at mid-point in the Jeffer- 
sonian era, I should like to make some 
observations concerning the role of the 
Senate vis-a-vis the House in those 
years. In 1804, when New York Con- 
gressman Samuel Mitchill was elected to 
the Senate, he wrote to his wife: 
“Henceforth you will read little of me in 
the Gazettes. Senators are less exposed 
to public view than Representatives. 
Nor have they near so much hard work 
and drudgery to perform.” As I have 
mentioned in earlier addresses, the pop- 
ularly-elected House was far more active 
than the Senate in those early days and, 
therefore, drew far more public atten- 
tion. Sessions in the House generally 
lasted longer than those in the Senate. 
And, as Professor Noble Cunningham 
has pointed out in his study of The 
Process of Government Under Jefferson, 
House members originated more bills 
and demanded more roll call votes than 
did senators. Much of their activity was 
devoted to originating revenue bills as 
the Constitution provided. However this 
did not mean that the Senate was not 
the “upper body.” Movement from one 
House to the other was consistently from 
the House to the Senate and rarely in 
reverse. Samuel Mitchill described him- 
self as no longer a “Representative of 
the People” but one of the “Senators of 
the Nation,” a member of “the Supreme 
Executive Council of the Nation.“ ” 

The Senate had not yet evolved into 
its “Golden Age of Debate,” as it would 
in the next few decades, and descrip- 
tions of its proceedings in those first 
years in Washington do not sound all 
that foreign from our proceedings today. 
Senator William Plumer of New Hamp- 
shire wrote to his son in 1806 that “in 
general by the time a senator has been 
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speaking 10 minutes it is rare that there 
is a quorum within the Bar—and many 
of those that are there, are either writ- 
ing letters or reading newspapers. At 
the fire side a majority is seated, and 
often in a private conversation the 
question under debate is there settled 
by a free interchange of opinions.“ 

When the Ninth Congress convened in 
December 1805, foreign policy became 
the chief concern of the senators. On 
December 20, Senator George Logan of 
Pennsylvania, a close friend and ally 
of President Jefferson, introduced a 
resolution to suspend commercial trade 
between the United States and the 
French island of Santo Domingo, today 
the Dominican Republic. American mer- 
chants had been trading with the black 
population of that island who were in 
revolt against France, which was clearly 
a violation of American neutrality. The 
Republicans believed such trade would 
draw the United States into a war with 
France and proposed ending all trade 
with the island, a solution vigorously op- 
posed by the Federalists, especially those 
who represented the trading states of 
New England. Senator John Quincy 
Adams expressed his belief that “no 
needless interference of the Government 
with the regular course of commercial 
transactions ought ever to be counten- 
anced.” To assist in resolving this con- 
troversy, the Senate requested that the 
president send them all documents, 
papers, and any other information rela- 
tive to complaints by the French Gov- 
ernment against United States trade 
with Santo Domingo. Jefferson then 
provided them with notes from French 
Foreign Minister Talleyrand and Ambas- 
sador Louis Turreau protesting the 
Santo Domingo trade, and on February 
20, the Senate voted 21 to 7 to suspend 
the trade and preserve American 
neutrality.” 


Of course, settling the issue in the case 
of Santo Domingo did not solve the 
neutrality problem, which grew much 
graver during Jefferson’s second term. 
Reading through the Annals of Congress, 
one sees the frequent references to 
British interference with American ship- 
ping. Great Britain, as we recall, was 
at war with Napoleonic France and the 
powerful British Navy sought to halt 
American commerce with France—as, 
indeed, the French would also have done 
against trade with Britain, had their 
Navy been the equal of the British Navy. 
A particularly noxious side to this inter- 
ference was the impressment of Ameri- 
can seamen into the British Navy. While 
many of these seamen had once served 
in the British Navy, they were now 
American citizens and public sentiment 
was outraged by their capture. Senator 
Robert Wright of Maryland pointed to 
the “present degraded state of impressed 
American seamen, thousands of whom 
have been pressed on board the British 
ships of war, and compelled, by whips 
and scourges, to work like galley 
Slaves.“ 

On January 25, 1806, the Senate re- 
ceived from Secretary of State James 
Madison a report on the “unjustifiable 
British violations” of American neutral- 
ity rights. The Senate unanimously re- 
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sponded with a resolution declaring the 
British actions “an unprovoked aggres- 
sion upon the property of the citizens of 
these United States, a violation of their 
neutrality rights and an encroachment 
upon their national independence.“ As 
a means of punishing Great Britain, the 
resolution recommended prohibiting the 
importation of numerous goods manu- 
factured in Great Britain, ranging from 
woolens arid linens, to mirrors, boots, 
shoes, and rum. This eventually became 
the Non-Importation Act of 1806, 
enacted that April, the first step on the 
road to-Jefferson’s Embargo. The Fed- 
eralists argued that the president and 
Senate had no such right to interfere 
with United States trade, but they fought 
a losing battle. 


The Non-Importation Act was due to 
go into effect by December 14, 1807, but 
long before then, it was clear that it 
would not infiuence British policy, which 
if anything was becoming even more ag- 
gressive and restrictive. On December 18, 
Jefferson sent Congress a warning about 
the “increasing dangers with which our 
vessels, our seamen, and merchandise, 
are threatened on the high seas” and 
recommended a complete embargo on all 
United States overseas trade. The over- 
whelmingly Republican Senate sus- 
pended its rules and passed the measure 
that same day, 22 to 6. During the next 
few months, however, evidence became 
unmistakable that American smugglers 
were successfully circumventing the Em- 
bargo Act, particularly by carrying goods 
across the Canadian border, and so the 
Embargo had little effect on the British 
economy. On the contrary, it was having 
its most adverse effect on the old, pre- 
dominantly Federalist, merchant class in 
New England and New York, whose nor- 
e foreign trade had been officially sev- 
ered. 

Thus, when the Tenth Congress con- 
vened in November 1808, the Embargo 
was the subject of bitter debate. Senator 
James Hillhouse of Connecticut com- 
Plained that the Republican notion that 
& cut-off of American food products 
would starve Britain was “a farce, an idle 
farce.” Instead of affecting the nations 
that had violated American neutral 
rights, Hillhouse charged that it was 
“fraught with evils and privations to the 
people of the United States. They were 
the sufferers.” 

It reminds one of the recently imposed 
and subsequently lifted embargo on 
grain to the Soviet Union. There were 
those who said that the American farm- 


ers—not the Soviet Union—were the 
sufferers. 


The Republicans conceded the weak- 
nesses of the Embargo but argued that 
its alternatives were submission or war. 
The Senate then debated the Enforce- 
ment of the Embargo Act, which on De- 
cember 21 passed by a vote of 20 to 7. 
These enforcement provisions estab- 
lished stern penalties for violations of 
the Embargo, a highly unpopular move 
in mercantile New England, where the 
Federalists made strong gains in local 
and congressional elections. Outcry was 
so great that by February 22, the Senate 
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voted 21 to 12 to repeal the Embargo and 
to pass in its stead the Non-Intercourse 
Act, reopening all sea trade except with 
England and France.” Thomas Jefferson 
admitted defeat on his controversial Em- 
bargo, but to his dying day maintained 
that the measure would have worked 
had it been given sufficient time.“ Time, 
however, had run out for Jefferson, and 
on Saturday, March 4, 1809, the Senate 
of the Tenth Congress returned in extra 
session to witness the inauguration of 
his successor, James Madison. 

In telling the story of the Senate dur- 
ing the Jeffersonian era, it is fitting to 
conclude with the mysterious figure with 
whom we began: Aaron Burr. In these 
eight years, Burr contested with Jeffer- 
son for the presidency, served as vice 
president, shot Alexander Hamilton, and 
then was tried for treasonous conspir- 
acy. After leaving the vice presidency, 
Burr first tried to persuade President 
Jefferson to appoint him to a high gov- 
ernment post. Failing that, he headed 
west to rebuild his personal and political 
fortunes. Soon rumors began drifting 
east to Washington that Burr was seek- 
ing to separate the new western terri- 
tories to create an independent state, 
with himself as its ruler. It was said that 
he was plotting with the British and the 
Spanish, and with the American mili- 
tary governor of Louisiana, James Wil- 
kinson. 

Undercover agents pursued Burr and 
collected evidence against him. On Jan- 
uary 22, 1807, Jefferson sent a remark- 
able message to the Senate-warning its 
members of Burr's activities.“ The next 
month, Burr surrendered to authorities 
in Mississippi, and a trial was set for 
him in the federal circuit court in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Presiding over this trial 
was Jefferson’s other nemesis, Chief Jus- 
tice John Marshall. Burr’s trial lasted 
from August 3 to September 1, and re- 
sulted in his acquittal. Shortly after- 
ward, Aaron Burr went into exile in 
Europe. Dissatisfied with the results of 
the trial, President Jefferson sent Con- 
gress the transcripts to examine for pos- 
sible defects in the law, to protect the 
nation from treason. But Congress was 
preoccupied with the Embargo and of- 
fered no resolution to the problem. The 
transcripts of that dramatic trial are 
preserved for us today in the Annals of 
Congress, Tenth Congress, first session. 

The Senate remained aloof from the 
Burr trial, but could not ignore the in- 
volvement of one of its own members, 
Senator John Smith of Ohio, who was 
indicted for conspiracy along with Burr, 
Smith was accused of having entered 
into the conspiracy in 1804, when Presi- 
dent Jefferson had sent him on a special 
mission to Louisiana and Florida. A spe- 
cial Senate committee, chaired by John 
Quincy Adams, reported on December 
31, 1807, a resolution “That John Smith, 
a Senator from the State of Ohio, by his 
participation in the conspiracy of Aaron 
Burr against the peace, union, and liber- 
ties, of the United States, has been 
guilty of conduct incompatible with his 
duty and station as a Senator of the 
United States. And that he be therefore, 
and hereby is, expelled from the Senate 
of the United States.” Smith responded 
with a 96-page defense of his actions.” 
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Now, when Burr had been acquitted, 
the government had dropped charges 
against Senator Smith, but the Repub- 
lican members of the Senate felt the 
evidence against him warranted pursu- 
ing the case, even though he was a mem- 
ber of their own party. Smith denied all 
the charges of conspiracy, that he had 
no desire to separate off the western ter- 
ritories or participate in a military rebel- 
lion against the government. His only 
fault, he insisted, was in opening his 
doors hospitably to Aaron Burr. Senator 
James Bayard of Delaware led much of 
Smith's defense in the Senate, which was 
particularly crucial to the case, since 
Bayard, as a member of the House, had 
been one of the managers of the im- 
peachment proceedings against Senator 
William Blount, who was expelled in 
1797, a case which provided most of the 
precedents for the Smith proceedings. 
Bayard fully believed that Burr had con- 
spired against the country, adding that 
“scarcely a man in the United States 
doubts it.” Yet he would find no evidence 
to substantiate the charges against 
Smith.” It is indeed a painful task for 
members of the Senate to try one of 
their colleagues for possible censure or 
expulsion, and the Senate debate moved 
slowly and deliberately from December 
through the following April, filling page 
after page of the Annals. At last, on 
Saturday, April 9, 1808, the Senate 
voted 18 to 10 to expel Smith. However, 
this was less than the necessary two- 
thirds margin, several Republicans hav- 
ing found it impossible to vote against 
their colleague. The matter was settled 
later that month when Smith resigned 
from the Senate at the urging of the 
Ohio legislature.” 

Mr. President, the events in the history 
of the United States Senate between 1800 
and 1808 were certainly dramatic and 
crowded ones.” These events were faced 
by a Senate of thirty-four members re- 
presenting seventeen states. Yet, in the 
eight years I have been discussing, there 
were eighty-four different senators sery- 
ing in this body. Only three senators 
served consistently from the Seventh to 
the Tenth Congresses: James Hillhouse 
of Connecticut, Samuel White of Dela- 
ware, and Jesse Franklin of North Caro- 
lina. 

One of the chief reasons for this high 
turnover was the change in party struc- 
ture in the United States, as the Repub- 
lican party became the predominant 
party and the Federalist party began to 
fade from the scene. The Senate in the 
Jeffersonian era was also growing 
younger, with the average age of sena- 
tors falling from 44.4 years in 1800 to 
40.6 in 1810. This, in fact, is the lowest 
average age in the history of the Sen- 
ate. (For the Ninety-seventh Congress, 
the average age of senators is 52.5 years.) 

The youngest member of the Senate 
in this era was an ambitious politician 
named Henry Clay from Kentucky, of 
whom I will have considerable more to 
say in later addresses. Clay was elected 
by the Kentucky legislature to fill a 
vacancy in November 1806 and took his 
oath on December 29, 1806, when he was 
twenty-nine years, eight months, and 
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seventeen days old, a little over three 
months younger than the constitution- 
ally-provided thirty years of minimum 
age for a senator. The Annals of Con- 
gress do not show anyone challenging 
Clay for his unconstitutional act, al- 
though legend has it that when asked by 
a fellow senator he responded: “I hope 
my colleague will propound that ques- 
tion to my constituents,” and let the 
matter drop there.” Clay filled out the 
remainder of the term until March 3, 
1807, when he left the Senate, still a 
month shy of his thirtieth birthday. He 
served another partial term from 1810 
to 1811, but his major service in the Sen- 
ate did not begin until 1831 and then 
continued intermittently until his death 
in 1852. 

These young senators served a young 
nation—whose median age was only six- 
teen years old. But it was a growing na- 
tion in size and population. Between the 
censuses of 1800 and 1810 the population 
of the United States increased 36 per- 
cent, from 5.3 million to 7.2 million; 
while the physical size of the nation 
doubled from 865,000 square miles to 
1,682,000 square miles, as a result of the 
addition of the Louisiana Purchase. With 
a doubling of the land area the number 
of people per square mile declined from 
6.1 to 4.3. This statistic illustrates 
graphically that the United States was 
predominently a rural, agricultural na- 
tion. Only half a million Americans lived 

n cities and town with populations over 
2,500 back in 1810, while 6.7 million lived 
in areas with less than 2,500 people. It 
was to this rural, agricultural, west- 
wardly moving population that the Jef- 
fersonian Republicans appealed and why 
the party prospered to the point of wip- 
ing out the very existence of its opposi- 
tion. In just a few short years the United 
States would move into a unique era of 
single party politics, which we refer to 
rather wistfully as “the Era of Good 
Feelings.” The truth, as usual, was more 
complex—as I will be discussing in a 
future address on the history of the 
United States Senate. 
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EXHIBIT 1 
Burr’s ADDRESS 


The Vice President took an affection- 
ate leave of the Senate, in substance as 
follows: 


Mr. Burr began by saying that he had 
intended to pass the day with them, but the 
increase of a slight indisposition (sore 
throat) had determined him then to take 
leave of them. He touched lightly on some 
of the rules and orders of the House, and 
recommended, in one or two points, altera- 
tions, of which he briefly explained the rea- 
sons and principles. 

“He said he was sensible he must at times 
have wounded the feelings of individual 
members, He had ever avoided entering into 
explanations at the time, because a moment 
of irritation was not a moment for explana- 
tion; because his position (being in the 
chair) rendered it impossible to enter into 
explanations without obvious danger of con- 
sequences which might hazard the dignity 
of the Senate, or prove disagreeable and in- 
jurious in more than one point of view; that 
he had, therefore, preferred to leave to their 
reflections his justification; that, on his part, 
he had no injuries to complain of; if any 
had been done or attempted, he was ignorant 
of the authors; and if he had ever heard, he 
had forgotten, for, he thanked God, he had 
no memory for injuries. 

“He doubted not but that they had found 
occasion to observe, that to be prompt was 
not therefore to be precipitate; and that to 
act without delay was not always to act with- 
out reflection; that error was often to be 
preferred to indecision; that his errors, what- 
ever they might have been, were those of 
rule and principle, and not of caprice; that 
it could not be deemed arrogance in him to 
say that, in his official conduct, he had 
known no party, no cause, no friend; that tf, 
in the opinion of any, the discipline which 
had been established approached to rigor, 
they would at least admit that it was uni- 
form and indiscriminate. 

“He further remarked, that the ignorant 
and unthinking affected to treat as unneces- 
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sary and fastidious a rigid attention to rules 
and decorum; but he thought nothing trivial 
which touched, however remotely, the dig- 
nity of that body; and he appealed to their 
experience for the justice of this sentiment, 
and urged them in language the most im- 
pressive, and in a manner the most com- 
manding, to avoid the smallest relaxation of 
the habits which he had endeavored to in- 
culcate and establish. 

“But he challenged their attention to con- 
siderations more momentous than any which 
regarded merely their personal honor and 
character—the preservation of law, of lib- 
erty, and the Constitution. This House, said 
he, is a sanctuary; a citadel of law, of order, 
and of liberty; and it is here—it is here, in 
the exalted refuge; here, if anywhere, will 
resistance be made to the storms of political 
phrensy and the silent arts of corruption; 
and if the Constitution be destined ever to 
perish by the sacrilegious hands of the dema- 
gogue or the usurper, which God avert, its 
expiring agonies will be witnessed on this 
floor. 

"He then adverted to those affecting senti- 
ments which attended a final separation—a 
dissolution, perhaps forever, of those associa- 
tions which he hoped had keen mutually 
satisfactory. He consoled himself, however, 
and them, with the refiection, that, though 
they separated, they would be engaged in the 
common cause of disseminating principles of 
freedom and social order. He should always 
regard the proceedings of that body with 
interest and with solicitude. He should feel 
for their honor and the national honor so 
intimately connected with it, and took his 
leave with expressions of personal respect, 
and with prayers, and wishes,” &c. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
if the distinguished acting majority lead- 
er would like to utilize my remaining 
time, I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. STEVENS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presdent. 
I yield my remaining time under the 
standing order to the acting majority 
leader. 

ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SENATOR FORD 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senator Forp 
be permitted a special order for 15 min- 
utes following the time under the control 
of the distinguished Senator from Ari- 
zona today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr, President, I yield 
control of the acting majority leaders 
time, and the time that the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia has so gra- 
ciously yielded to us, to my good friend 
from Arizona. 


TRIBUTES TO SENATOR JOHN 
TOWER ON 20 YEARS OF SENATE 
SERVICE 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Arizona is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, be- 
fore beginning my remarks, I submit a 
statement on behalf of our distinguished 
majority leader (Mr. Baker). 

© Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I would 
like to join my colleagues in taking note 
of this day of special significance in the 
rich history of the U.S. Senate and mem- 
crable accomplishment in the life and 
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career of our most distinguished col- 
league from Texas (Senator TOWER). 

As has been duly noted, this day marks 
the 20th anniversary of JOHN TOWER's 
diligent service and dedicated leadership 
in this body. I commend Senator TOWER 
and I congratulate him. 

I am especially delighted that the or- 
casion of Senator ToweEr’s 20th anniver- 
sary in the Senate comes at a time of 
unparalleled accomplishment by him. As 
the chairman of the Senate’s Committee 
on Armed Services, JOHN Tower is ren- 
dering this body and this Nation great 
service and leadership in an arena of 
acute importance not only to America 
but to all of the free world. Throughout 
his 20 years in the Senate, JOHN TOWER 
has recognized and advocated the most 
sound and prudent principle that genu- 
ine and longstanding peace throughout 
the world can come only through genuine 
and long-standing power to resist ag- 
gression. And as Senator Town now en- 
ters his third decade in this body, we are 
fortunate that he is in a position where- 
by he can contribute mightily to our 
ability to secure that long-standing 
peace. 

But if I might, Mr. President, I would 
like to spend just a few moments explor- 
ing perhaps a more partisan, but a none- 
theless relevant and important aspect 
of JohN Towenr’s service in the Senate. 

When first elected to this body on May 
27, 1961, Jonn Tower became the first 
Republican elected to the U.S. Senate 
from the 11 States which had formed 
the Confederacy since the time of Re- 
construction. That in itself was a re- 
markable accomplishment. But it was 
merely a harbinger of things to come. 


As one examines the composition of 
the Senate today, 20 years later, one can 
see easily the magnitude of what JOHN 
Tower began—myself from Tennessee: 
Senator Cocuran from Mississippi; Sen- 


ator Denton from Alabama; Senator 
MATTINGLY from Georgia; Senator Haw- 
KINS from Florida; Senator THurmonp 
from South Carolina; Senator WARNER 
from Virginia; Senators Hetms and EAS! 
from North Carolina. 

It has been a remarkable Republican 
wave that has swept through our beloved 
South. And at its crest has been JOHN 
Tower, of Texas. As a Southern Republi- 
can and as the Republican leader of this 
Senate, I want to express my apprecia- 
tion to Senator Tower for the course he 
charted for those of us fortunate to fol- 
low him. And I am certain I say that 
for my other Republican colleagues from 
the South, as well. 


However, so that this is not a wholly 
somber—and therefore inappropriate 
dissertation on Joun Towtr-—allow me 
to extend for just a moment longer my 
remarks in this regard. Although Senator 
Town inexplicably refuses to acknowl- 
edge the point, most historians of note 
concur that there may well have not been 
a Texas at all were it not for a handfui 
of Tennessee Volunteers at the Alama. 
I have raised this point judiciously with 
Senator Tower throughout the years, on 
each occasion prompting this response: 
“Howarp, if there hadn't been a Texas, 
I would've invented one!” 


What frightens me, Mr. President, i 
that I think he means it. * 
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Seriously, to my dear friend and col- 
league, I offer my congratulations, my 
appreciation and my best wishes for 20 
more years of distinguished service to 
the people of Tennessee’s favorite an- 
nex—the great State of Texas. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, in 
my 24 years serving as a Senator from 
my State of Arizona, it has been my 
privilege and pleasure to have cam- 
paigned for literally dozens of men and 
some women running for office from the 
Republican Party, offices at the State 
level, the local level, but principally at 
the national level. 

People have often asked me what I 
consider to be my crowning contribution 
to the Republican effort in that field, 
and I have to say that one person stands 
out particularly. His name is Senator 
JoHN Tower, of Texas. 

It was just 20 years ago when JOHN 
GoobwiIi N Town, a political science pro- 
fessor, was elected to the U.S. Senate in 
a special election, to become the first 
Republican U.S. Senator from the State 
of Texas in this century. 

JOHN Town first ran for political office 
in the 1954 State legislature election. He 
gained high recognition in 1960 as the 
“little professor” running against Lyn- 
don Johnson, who was running for Vice 
President and the Senate at the same 
time. 

JohN Town lost. But when a special 
election was held in 1961 to fill the va- 
cancy left when Johnson was elected 
Vice President, JOHN Town ran again 
and won. 

It is reported that when Senator 
Tower was campaigning in one of his 
early political efforts, he was flying in 
a single-engine plane and had to land 
on a highway when the aircraft ran out 
of fuel. 

Mr. President, I can vouch for that. 

It is well known that Senator TOWER 
left his job as a political science profes- 
sor at Midwestern University to enter 
politics. It is not so well known that he 
left a budding career as a radio broad- 
caster at KTAE in Taylor, Tex., where 
he read the news. 


Nor is it often told that after Senator 
Tower had enlisted in the Navy at 17 
and was the only Texan assigned to his 
Navy ship, he took to wearing his cowboy 
boots on board. Rumor has it that Sena- 
tor Tower got tossed overboard and 
those boots are still lying at the bottom 
of the ocean. 

Throughout his Senate career, Sena- 
tor Tower has stressed the importance 
of meeting America’s defense needs. A 
summary of his activities on the Armed 
Services Committee is attached. He re- 
cently told a reporter one of his most sat- 
isfying accomplishments was his success- 
ful work in helping to steer through con- 
gressional approval of the antiballistic 
missile system in 1969 by a single vote 
majority. 

In an initiative designed to bring 
greater understanding to the congres- 
sional budget process, Senator Tower, on 
March 25, 1980, submitted to the Senate 
Budget Committee his detailed recom- 
mendations for increased defense spend- 
ing. He called for a basic increase of $6.4 
billion to protect the President's request 
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against faulty economic assumptions 
such as underestimates of inflation and 
fuel costs. Furthermore, he insisted that 
an additional $2 billion be made availa- 
ble for military compensation, including 
a lifting of the military pay cap. Added 
to these basic adjustments, Senator 
Tower presented three funding options 
for the next fiscal year to enhance our 
Armed Forces, ranging in cost from $7 
billion to $23 billion, each option taking 
us further toward the U.S. force posture 
which would be necessary to support of- 
ficial U.S. national security strategy. 
Senator Tower's ability to identify in 
detail the relationship between levels of 
defense spending and the ability of our 
Nation to fulfil! its national defense com- 
mitments played an important role in 
the increased defense spending author- 
ized by the Congress during the last year. 

Having made room in the defense 
budget for lifting the military pay cap, 
it was Senator Tower himself who in- 
troduced the amendment in the Senate 
Armed Services Committee which ulti- 
mately led to the 11.7 percent pay in- 
crease for military personnel. 

Senator Tower has always understood 
the importance to our national security 
of the men and women who serve in uni- 
form. In recent years, he has sponsored 
legislation to correct deficiencies in the 
retired servicemen’s family protection 
plan and was the author of the provi- 
sion in law whereby active duty person- 
nel who choose to retire at a date after 
they first become eligible will not suffer 
a pay cut for their patriotism. 


Mr. President, I could go on at great 
length concerning Senator Tower and 
his great contributions to the Senate, 
to his State of Texas, and to our coun- 
try, but I know there are others who 
want to address this subject. It is more 
than just a relationship of Senator to 
Senator that I have always enjoyed. Sen- 
ator Tower happens to be the godfather 
of one of my grandchildren. I hope that 
that grandchild can grow up to resemble 
the Senator in many ways. I am not 
going to go into detail, because it might 
embarrass the Senator. I do not intend 
to do that. But I have enjoyed these 
years with him, enjoyed working with 
him on the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, enjoyed working under him as one 
of the leaders of our party here, on the 
floor. All I can say is that I pray for 
him and my country that he will have 
many, many more years of service to 
give us. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that two articles appearing in re- 
cent newspapers—one is entitled “His 
Name is Tower and How He Does It,” 
and the other is entitled “Prime Time 
for John Tower“ —be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PRIME TIME FOR JOHN TOWER 
(By Laurence Jolidon) 

“When I was a boy, I used to sit at the 
foot of my grandfather for hours. He was 
an old unreconstructed rebel raised in Lou- 
isiana during Reconstruction. I was tremen- 
dously influenced by him.’’—John Tower, 
when asked why he was a conservative dur- 
ing his 1961 campaign for the U.S. Senate. 
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In 1925, Doucette was a thriving lumber 
mill town of several thousand souls, a buzz- 
saw in the sawdust heaven of East Texas 
timber country. There was a company store, 
a private store and a community church 
where mill workers of all denominations and 
sinners of every stripe were welcome. The 
preacher then was the Rev. Joe Z. Tower, 
a stern, earthy country person who could 
summon the Lord, stare down the devil and 
prescribe for a fever with great conviction 
and persuasion. He was a Methodist minis- 
ter by both training and family tradition 
and an ex-Navy corpsman who had acquired 
a pharmacist’s certificate after peace was 
declared. 

Doucette is where John Goodwin Tower 
was all but born that year, the place he 
would have been born if not for the natural, 
maternal caution of the Rev. Tower's wife. 
In late September 1925, when the whole 
country was in a hot lather over the coming 
court-martial of Capt. Billy Mitchell and 
Mrs. Tower knew she was about to give birth, 
she had her husband take her into Houston 
so the child could be delivered at a hospital. 
There was no hospital in Doucette, she re- 
called recently, and we weren't too sure 
about the mill doctor.” 

The Towers later moved to Houston for 
& brief period, but for the first dozen or so 
years after John was born, they lived mostly 
in a succession of East Texas towns—Jack- 
sonville, Alvin, Tyler—where the Rev. Tower 
took his healing messages to Methodists and 
others. 

Three years after John was born, the 
Towers had a baby girl, Beryl Joe. Mrs. Tower 
devoted all her time and energy to her hus- 
band and children. “I never did get bored 
at home,“ she says of those early years. “I al- 
ways wonder about these women who write 
to these counselors that they don’t know 
what they're going to do, they're so bored 
staying home with an 18-month-old child. 
I wasn't bored with John. I taught him 
something every day, and that made it a very 
interesting business.” 

Mrs. Tower is 82 and has been a widow 
since 1970. She lives in a log-cabin-style 
house she and her husband built as a sum- 
mer home in 1934 and retired to in 1965. 
The Rev. Tower used the straightest cedar 
logs he could split and strip and his World 
War I veteran’s bonus to build the place and, 
with the exception of patched roof, it has 
stood firm and dry since the day it was done. 

The house sits on a 777-acre farm between 
Atlanta and Douglassvilie. Mrs. Tower rents 
a few hundred acres to cattle-owners for 
pasture. The rest is timber. At Christmas- 
time every year, and some years more often, 
John Tower comes back to this farm to visit 
his mother. Usually, it is a very private, 
peaceful, reflective time, a chance for him to 
listen to the pine needles crackle underfoot 
and let boyhood memories of summers spent 
there with his family and friends, among the 
loblolly pines, drift back. 

A few days before Christmas 1980, John 
Tower came back once again, but under 
slightly different circumstances. He was ac- 
companied by a West German television 
crew that had been assigned to film a fea- 
ture of the new Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee chairman. The NATO countries, it 
appears, have developed a keen curiosity 
about the newly powerful Republican sen- 
ator and his geopolitical roots in East Texas. 

So on a crisp winter morning, the senator, 
the television crew and another visitor or 
two arrived at the farm. While field producer 
Thia Rosenbaum, a tall blonde in brown 
leather jacket and denim jeans, marched 
with Tower and her three-man crew into the 
woods and toward one of Mrs. Tower's 
leased-out pastures, in hopes of finding a 
bovine background for some shots of the 
senator, Mrs. Tower talked to the other visi- 
tors about bringing up John. “We didn’t try 
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to influence him to follow his father and 
grandfathers into the ministry. We brought 
our children up to do their thing, whatever 
it was, as long as it was decent.” 

When she wasn't allowed to enroll him in 
first grade in the Jacksonville schools be- 
cause his birthday, Sept. 29, fell after the 
Sept. 1 cutoff for admission, “John cried, be- 
cause he wanted to go to school. I said, 
Don't worry, John, we'll have school at 
home.’ So every morning, from 9 until 11, we 
had school. And when we entered him in 
second grade the next year, he was ahead of 
his classmates. Which made him a problem, 
because he knew what it was all about and 
he amused himself, and most of the stu- 
dents.” 

His mother saw that he took piano lessons, 
but the lure of the football was strong. 
Eventually, he abandoned his piano lessons 
to have time for football practices and be- 
came manager of the school team in Tyler. 
“His daddy said when he became manager— 
he was always small, John was—that means 
he’s the waterboy.’' But there were other les- 
sons that could be taught at home. “I've al- 
ways said the mother can teach any child if 
she'll set in and do it,” says Mrs. Tower, 
“but a doctor told me I was wrong, that it 
takes certain brain convolutions to be ready. 
There had to be some brilliance there in 
John, I think”. 

She “watched his voice,” she remembers. 
“He has a splendid voice. But children have 
a tendency to pitch their voices wrong, you 
know. I watched that. I'd say, ‘Here John, 
you don't want to talk like that, run the 
scale with me.’ He didn't resent it. We just 
made a game of it. And I worked on his 
posture some. I don't think there's any 
reason to tet a child get into bad habits. It’s 
easier to teach them what we do to start 
with, when they're very young.” 

While the voice of John Tower was being 
trained for the lectern, the Sunday school 
class and the U.S. Senate chamber, while the 
spine of John Tower was being encouraged 
to remain straight as a rod, straight as a 
minister's Anger pointed at the wrong, John 
Tower's mind was working on the history 
of Texas and the South. 

“I have a picture of him in his Navy out- 
fit and cowboy boots.“ says Mrs. Tower with 
a smile. “The cowboy boots are very evident. 
He was very much the Texan. And he fought 
the Civil War right on through World War 
Ir” Both of John Tower's grandfathers— 
C. A. Tower and John W. Goodwin—were 
Confederate army veterans who laid down 
their rifles and took up the scripture, cir- 
cuit riders of the old school who believed 
in the correctness of the Confederate 
cause and of Methodist doctrine. 

The Rev. C. A. Tower lived in San Augustine 
and John spent some summers there. When 
he was old enough, he also worked behind 
the soda fountain at Rushing's Drugstore in 
San Augustine, an ice cream parlor owned by 
“Uncle Ace“! —Asa Rushing. It was there in 
San Augustine that the Towers became ac- 
quainted with a man who in the 1970s 
would startle his fellow Democrats by an- 
nouncing his support for Republican 
Tower's reelection: Ed Clark, former am- 
bassador to Australia during the Johnson 
administration. But to those who knew 
where the roots were buried in East Texas, 
it made more sense than most things do 
these days. 

When John was nine, his parents decided 
to build the summer place in Cass County. 
His father named it The Anchorage.“ as be- 
fitting the haven of an old sailor, and 
erected a sign with that on it at the en- 
trance. 

John and his sister, cousins and friends 
went there to ride horses, eat watermelons 
and, of course, learn. “I wanted my children 
to grow up knowing something about the 
country,” says Mrs. Tower. “I said my chil- 
dren aren't going to be city children who 
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don't know anything about the country, be- 
cause the country is basic.” 

As for politics, Mrs. Tower says, “We came 
up Democrats, of course, our part of the 
country. I was the first member of the fam- 
ily, as far as I know, to vote for a Republi- 
can. The year I was 21, my first vote was for 
the Republican candidate for governor. 1 
can’t remember his name, but I had been 
reading what he said he thought ought to 
be done and I liked what he said.” 

The Rev. C. A. Tower, who his grandson 
would later describe as “an unreconstructed 
rebel from Louisiana,” supplemented his 
meager church income by learning the sur- 
veying trade and hiring out to settle bound- 
ary disputes. But the never-settled issues of 
southern obedience and obedience to the 
scriptures were his strongest passions. When 
the Rev. C. A. Tower died in San Augustine 
in 1941, John Tower's other grandfather, the 
Rev. John Goodwin, wrote a memorial pub- 
lished in that year's Methodist conference 
annual that began: 

“Brother Tower was a great preacher. It 
has been said that he could take a text and 
entering at once into the heart of it, preach 
a logical, scriptural and interesting sermon 
without unnecessary preliminaries, digres- 
sions or conclusions that were not well 
within the text, as few of his contemporaries 
could.” 

If a future U.S. senator ever needed a 
grandfather to take after, John Tower, it 
would seem, had one for all time. 

“John, the mighty mite of BHS, wishes 
to take up international law, and his hobby 
is Texas history. He is also fond of baseball 
and blondes. After he finishes high school, 
John (you'd never know he was a preacher's 
son) will carry himself and his antics to 
SMU."—from the senior yearbook, class of 
1942, Beaumont High School. 

Dr. B. L. “Buddy” Payne is a podiatrist in 
Austin. He was graduated from Beaumont 
High School in 1942 and his annual for that 
year bears this penned inscription from a 
classmate: “Although you are often unwise, 
you are a swell guy. I wish you luck in your 
love affairs, pal.” The note is signed Tower.“ 

Dr. Pat Blair is a professor in the school 
of business administration at the University 
of Texas at Austin. David Switzer is a Meth- 
odist clergyman who teaches at the Perkins 
School of Theology at Southern Methodist 
University. Tower, Payne, Blair and Switzer 
have been friends “from the seventh grade 
on,” when they lived within a few blocks of 
each other in a south-central Beaumont 
neighborhood that included the First Meth- 
odist Church and parsonage. 

“We were a very close-knit bunch,“ says 
Blair, and have stayed in touch over the 
years, during the war and afterward, through 
letters and periodic get-togethers. 

“If you check into it,” says Payne, you'll 
find many of us are still in contact. It was 
a very unique high school class, the class of 
42. 

One of Payne's most vivid memories of the 
class of 42 and the small circle of friends 
that included Tower was the afternoon when 
he and John (“We had a nickname for him 
but I don’t want to tell you") got into a 
“real heated argument and he challenged 
me to a fight.” Asked what the argument was 
over, Payne says drolly, “probably a girl. 
What else? Actually, there wasn't much fight 
to it.” 

Switzer had saved enough money one sum- 
mer to buy a Model A, two-door sedan, and 
every day the group of boys and a “couple of 
girls’ from the same neighborhood around 
Park Street and Railroad Avenue would ride 
back and forth to school in Switzer's snazzy 
car. The car, Payne recalls, was named Spit- 
fire,” because it was always doing just that. 

The argument between Payne and Tower 
“got pretty loud and boisterous in the back 
seat," says Payne, “so David stopped the car 
and wo got out and got after it. John took a 
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couple of swings, but I kept backing up and 
before long, David jumped on top of John 
and broke it up.” The next day, the car pool 
was back in action as though nothing had 
happened. 

“Everybody liked John,” says Payne, “but 
you know being a minister’s son had its 
nandicaps, especially back in those days. He 
had two handicaps, really. His size, naturally, 
and being a minister’s son, But I think he 
carried the burden very well.” 

Blair, who last saw Tower two years ago, 
right after his most recent re-election victory 
when he stopped in Austin and called a few 
old friends to get together for a chat, says 
Tower was “one of those guys who was a 
very good student in what he liked, and a 
very poor student in what he didn’t. In 
things like math and Latin, he really did 
rather poorly. And chemistry. I know be- 
cause among other things I tutored him in 
math one summer up on his family’s farm. 

“But in political science and history and 
English, he did very well. And he had another 
side, too. He was kind of the Mark Twain ver- 
sion of the preacher's son.” 

Tower's sister, who lives in Houston, says it 
was kind of tough following John at Eeau- 
mont High because “he was always well- 
known . a bit of a clown in high school.” 

“John had some of the rebel in him,” 
says Switzer, “and like a lot of us, if every- 
body knew everything we did, we wouldn’t 
come off looking so good.” But the Methodist 
parsonage was not as calm and quiet as the 
public library, thanks to John Tower. “There 
was a lot of life in that household,” says 
Switzer. 

Tower took roles in school plays, an ac- 
tivity that would keep him interested 
through college and even later. But his main 
interest, his family and close friends all 
agree, was history and the Civil War. “A lot 
of our going to and from school in my car,” 
says Switzer, “was a reciting of battles of 
the Civil War, with John's taking the South's 
position.” 

Says Blair, “John was always fighting the 
Civil War over and over again. He was one 
of those guys who sort of romantically felt 
that the wrong side had won the war.” 

While Tower was preoccupied with history 
and the shortchanging of the South, the call 
of the ministry was tugging—not at him, 
but at his friend Switzer. But it was all due 
to the minister at the Methodist church. 

“I had gone through seven grades of school 
and had always gone to Sunday school and 
church,” says Switzer, and Joe Z. Tower was 
the first human being I ever saw in the pulpit 
of our church. He was so courageous and so 
earthy-talking, even to the point of offense 
to some people. He knew what life was all 
about, he really tied into things, and spoke 
in a very clear, understandable way about 
things that were important. In some ways, I 
found John the same way. Frankly, John and 
I do not agree on the majority of our posi- 
tions. On the other hand, I've heard him 
speak in public and field questions, and 
there’s never—or seldom—any doubt as to 
where he stands.” 

There wasn't much doubt about what the 
near future held for the able-bodied young 
scholars and practical jokers of the class 
of 42, either, thanks to Pearl Harbor. Pat 
Blair went directly from commencement to 
the Seabees. Tower enlisted in the Navy and 
Switzer in the Marines, but they were too 
young to qualify for active duty imme- 
diately. 

So they both entered Southwestern Uni- 
versity in Georgetown and became room- 
mates for a year. “As far as I know,” says 
Switzer, Tower is “the only college freshman 
who read Marx’s Das Kapital just because 
he wanted to, while the rest of us were do- 
ing our algebra and stuff like that because it 
was assigned. John did well in what he was 
interested in and didn’t fool around too 
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much with what he wasn’t interested in. 
Therefore, he would make some very good 
grades and some very poor grades.” 

In a few short months, though, grades 
were of no importance whatsoever. There 
was a war to fight. 

“I saw those creeps moralizing on how 
they would consider nothing less than un- 
conditional amnesty . . . they can go to 
hell.”—Sen. John Tower, responding to the 
appearance on television of U.S. military de- 
serters, 1974. 

The German television crew returns to 
the cabin on the hill with their camera, the 
senator, and looks of disappointment. The 
cows in the pasture refused to cooperate, 
and wouldn't stay within camera range. 

But producer Rosenbaum, with Teutonic 
determination, has devised another shot. To 
catch the informal nature of the senator's 
visit, he is to back his car down the hill, 
away from the house, and then drive back 
and run up to his mother as though he had 
just arrived. Tower goes into the cabin to 
get his mother. 

“You're about to become a German tele- 
vision star,” he tells her. “After they see 
you, they'll throw rocks at Marlene Dietrich.” 
Mrs. Tower laughs. The senator explains the 
skit. “They want you to come out; I'm 
going to drive up and spring from the car. 
You're going to welcome the prodigal son 
home.” 

Mrs. Tower laughs again. “Don’t run into 
any of my trees.” 

While the television crew is setting up, 
Tower takes a photograph from the cedar 
mantel and shows it to his visitors. The 
photo is of a woman in a high-necked, lace- 
collar dress, with grayish hair and a stern 
gaze. “This is Charlie,” he says. “My grand- 
mother Goodwin. Mean as hell. Had the men- 
tality of a drill sergeant.” 

Charlie, the visitor observes, is an odd 
name for a woman. “The name Charlie?” 
says Mrs. Tower. “Yes, she hated it. Of 
course, most women would have changed it. 
She kept it and hated it.” 

The German television crew announces it 
is ready to shoot. Tower climbs into his 
rental car, backs down the hill and drives 
slowly back to the house as his mother opens 
the front door of the cabin and walks out- 
side. Tower stops the car, jumps out and 
trots briskly around it and embraces her. The 
Towers turn expectantly toward the pro- 
ducer, but she is still wearing a look of dis- 
appointment. 

Pointing to a crewman hidden behind a 
nearby tree with a microphone, she says, 
“Have to do it over. You forgot to turn off 
the motor in the car and we cannot hear your 
mother.” 

Tower is a study in patience as he gets 
back in the car and re-enacts the scene. The 
German television crew signals a successful 
shot and begins to pack up its equipment. 

Since only the producer speaks English, 
the German crew may not have appreciated 
that they were dealing with an unpaid actor, 
but not an inexperienced one. 

Of all the roles he played in school and 
afterward, when he helped organize the 
community theater in Wichita Falls, Tower 
says his favorite was the prosecutor in the 
Caine Mutiny court-martial. Theirs was the 
first amateur production permitted in the 
U.S., he says. 

As for his own record in the Navy, Tower 
says, he never had to sample military dis- 
cipline, “not even a captain’s mast.” He 
served for three years aboard a landing craft 
support ship in the Western Pacific, where 
some days the kamikaze planes seemed as 
thick as bees in the summer. 

Then it was home, and a discharge. 

“John caught hell” during the war, says 
Payne. “He was on one of those picket boats 
out there and they were shooting down 
kamikazes. He had a belly full of that. We 
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all were 22, 23 years olc, with no hackground 
except how to fight. You get out of an ex- 
perience like that you're expected to pick up 
your life and put it back together. It was 
confusing.” 

“We have no militaristic tradition, al- 
though we have a tradition of military capa- 
bility. I think you have to distinguish be- 
tween the two. The reason that we have de- 
teriorated in terms of military capability vis 
a vis that of the Soviet Union has been the 
result of political decisions. It’s not the mili- 
tary's fault."—Sen. Tower, in an interview 
at his mother's farm, December 1980. 

When her son came back from the war, 
Mrs. Tower recalls, he “had gotten so quiet it 
worried us,” but he went back to South- 
western and finished up his bachelor’s de- 
gree, graduating in 1948. He worked as a 
radio announcer in Beaumont and Taylor, 
then spent a year as an insurance agent in 
Dallas before entering a graduate program in 
political science at SMU. 

There was a turmoil, the “period of ad- 
justment” most veterans experienced in 
some form or other, and it gnawed at John 
Tower as it did the rest. While he was doing 
graduate work, he even gave serious con- 
sideration to the ministry, a field he had 
shunned in the past. But it would have been 
a different ministry from his father’s and 
grandfather's had he chosen it. He had be- 
come intellectually drawn to a faculty mem- 
ber who was an Episcopalian, and Tower says 
he thought for a time he should study to 
enter the Episcopalian priesthood. 

But the urge passed, and with his master’s 
degree in political science, he gained a job on 
the faculty at a small college in Wichita 
Falls, where his family had moved while he 
was away in the service. It was there he mar- 
ried into a family active in Republican 
politics and, after nine years of teaching at 
Midwestern University, he gained enough of 
a political foothold to work his way into the 
race to fill Lyndon Johnson's vacated seat in 
the Senate. 

But all that time, and since then to this 
day, his fortunes have remained of interest 
to the class of 42, Beaumont High, partic- 
ularly the “close-knit bunch” that traveled 
back and forth to school in Dave Switzer's 
Model A. 

“Being the first Republican senator from 
Texas since Reconstruction,” says Pat Blair, 
“he got a lot of national attention. That sort 
of flashed and then disappeared. Then every- 
body began to write him off, saying he’ll lose 
the election the second term.” 

And not all of his detractors have been 
Democrats, by any means. Periodic revolts 
flare among Texas Republicans, some of 
whom thought Tower took his high position 
too lightly and failed to build a stronger 
party organization soon enough. Then there 
was what his friends call “a serious bout 
with drinking,” that he has won, he assures 
acquaintances, but that gave his early sup- 
porters second thoughts about whether he 
was the right person to lead the way for an 
obviously weak GOP organization, 

But it has been 20 years since John Tower 
first surprised his friends and startled the 
experts by grabbing the Senate coonskin 
that LBJ had left hanging on the bunkhouse 
wall when he moved over to the White 
House, 

Asked if he ever came close to conceding 
in that race, when late in the count he was 
running considerably behind, he answered: 
“I took my advice on that from H. J. Porter, 
the father of the modern Republican Party 
in Texas. He said, ‘Never concede. That's 
when they start stealing from vou.“ 

As the first Republican senator from Texas 
since Reconstruction, Tower received a lot of 
attention at a young age. He was 35 when 
first elected, making him the youngest mem- 
ber of the 87th Congress. The liberal element 
then thriving in Texas gave the upstart col- 
lege professor their votes in 1961, thinking 
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they could easily knock him off later. His 
first few years were a continuous battle to 
convince the folks back home they hadn't 
sent a political accident to Washington. 

“The biggest thing he wanted to get over 
to people then,” says a former aide, “was that 
he wasn't a fluke in that first election.” As 
the flash of national attention faded, the 
corridor talk of “playboy senator” and “hard 
drinker” began to follow him. As a debator, 
however, he never lost his hard edge, and 
when he had not lubricated his vocal cords 
in advance, a former staff aide recalls the 
saying in Washington then was that Tower 
was “a fearsome debater when he wants 
to be.” 

He became a favorite of the Taiwan lobby, 
personified by the tigerish Anna Chenault. 
Their friendship led him into a circle that 
came to include a young student at George- 
town University from South Korea named 
Tongsun Park. Their friendship brought 
Tower's only close scrape with scandal when 
Park later bragged that Tower was among 
the members of Congress he had cultivated 
with gifts in return for influence. But Tower 
proved to an investigating committee's satis- 
faction that Park had greatly exaggerated 
their relationship. 

His image took on another aspect in the 
mid-'70s when he divorced Lou Bullington, 
the mother of his three daughters (they met 
when she was an organist at the First Me- 
thodist Church in Wichita Falls, where 
Tower's father had taken the pulpit during 
World War II) and married Lilla Burt 
Cummings, a Washington lawyer from 
Philadelphia. 

There followed a rapid turnover in Tower's 
staff, plus a switch in his political ad con- 
sultant, moves that those in a position to 
know said were directly influenced by the 
new Mrs. Tower, a woman of independent 
means and direct manner. Friends and asso- 
ciates also noticed a marked change in the 
Senator's drinking habits; an absence of ex- 
cess. Tower himself says that he has avoided 
“spirits” for the past four years, while still 
enjoying & glass of wine with dinner or for 
relaxation. 

“I felt more involved in the Vietnam War 
than the one I fought in.“ —Sen. John Tower, 
talking with reporters in a waiting lounge at 
DFW airport, December 1980. 

During the war in Vietnam, Tower made 
nine trips to that country to visit with the 
troops and to be briefed by the officers. A 
boatswain's mate during World War II, 
Tower has remained a member of the Naval 
Reserve since then and throughout his Sen- 
ate career has continually stressed the im- 
portance of meeting the needs and main- 
taining the morale of the rank-and-file mili- 
tary personnel, in the field and at the battle 
stations. 

Analyzing the country’s current defense 
priorities, Tower says the problems America 
now confronts “cover virtually every aspect 
of military capability, strategic, conventional, 
nuclear, maritime. We need to move on a 
broad front.“ 


And while some of the deficiencies, he 
believes, will require up to 10 years to cor- 
rect, the principal problem “in the near 
term is the retention of our experienced 
non-commissioned officers. If we went to the 
draft tomorrow, it wouldn't solve this prob- 
lem. Without trained cadre, you can't 
function. You can't send a rifle platoon out 
into action without a sergeant.” 

For this preoccupation with military mat- 
ters, Tower has earned the gratitude of de- 
fense-related interests and tongue-lashings 
from those who see America’s tax money go- 
ing for guns when it should be buying butter. 

“He is a hostage of the Pentagon,” says 
one Texas Democrat who used to labor on 
Capitol Hill. The charge is made anony- 
mously, a subtle but telling recognition of 
the power inherent in the office of U.S. sena- 
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tor, even if the holder is in the opposite 
party. 

Tower, he adds, “wants all the wars the 
Pentagon wants. He is a powerful ally of the 
Defense Department and the contractors who 
do business there. That’s why he’s so power- 
ful in Texas.” (The most recent figures show 
Texas companies pulling down slightly more 
than 8 percent of the defense procurement 
dollars spent by the Pentagon: during the 
fiscal year ending last September, $5.3 billion 
came to Texas, third after California's $13.8 
billion and New York’s $5.6 billion.) 

Tower's reply to such criticism: The 
United States can afford both guns and 
butter.” 

While most of the 8-9 percent increase he 
is urging in the defense budget left by 
Jimmy Carter would go mostly for non-hard- 
ware items such as increased military pay, 
Tower also wants to beef up the hardware 
in the U.S. arsenal. He has stepped up his 
lobbying for a new bomber for the Air Force, 
to make up for the B-1 that was scrapped 
by the Carter administration, and also wants 
the Pentagon to move with determination 
toward a neutron bomb and the deployment 
of the controversial MX missile system. 

America must move quickly to make up 
for lost time and capability, he believes. By 
Tower's figures, the Soviets have out-spent 
the U.S. by about $240 billion over the past 
15 years. Defense spending critics, of course, 
argue that if the Russians want to spend 
themselves into a well-armed but ill-housed 
and ill-fed nation, let them. 

The first major hearings Tower has sched- 
uled for the Armed Services Committee will 
focus on the new Rapid Deployment Force, 
an innovative, multi-service squad whose 
mission is to respond quickly and with stun- 
ning firepower to a breakout of hostilities 
(a “dust-up,” in Tower’s lingo) anywhere in 
the world. Most military planners see the 
Mideast as the force’s most likely inaugura- 
tion site. 

But Tower's two decades in the Senate 
haven't been taken up entirely by concern 
for the military. When he first went to Wash- 
ington, he informally declared that his main 
task would be to sabotage anything that 
came out of the office of super-liberal Ralph 
Yarborough, whose Senate term overlapped 
his. As a conservative Republican represent- 
ing a state with a conservative Democratic 
majority, Tower has made a lot of friends 
among voters simply by working to sidetrack 
new programs devised by a Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress. 

And there was that acting kernel that 
Tower bit in high school and college days 
and that kept him behind the amateur 
footlights into his college teaching days, 
which burst like popcorn seeds in a hot pan. 
For three years running, he starred in an 
annual media skit in Dallas where the lines 
were like nothing ever heard in the Senate 
chambers. 

His most recent role, in 1979, was as Super- 
man, for which he adopted a cape, leotard, 
slippers and a stiff-legged leaping style that 
catapulted him onto the photo pages of 
newspapers throughout the U.S. and Europe. 

His duties during 1980 as the chairman of 
the Republican Platform Committee, which 
took him to hearings in several cities for 
primary-season shaping of the GOP planks, 
and as a member of the Reagan-Bush “truth 
squad” that dogged Carter’s heels on the 
campaign trail, kept him from an appearance 
last year. 

Having played Superman, however, most 
such roles would surely appear to be a dra- 
matic comedown from a career high. What 
role now for John Tower? With Congress back 
in session, the hostages home and a patriotic 
tide running high along the nation’s emo- 
tional banks, Tower can count on hearing 
many of his views echoed as never before. 

Dave Switzer, the old Beaumont High 
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buddy, thinks his long-time friend Is “prob- 
ably in for a time of reaping some of the 
fruit of his long labor” now that the con- 
servatives have captured the Senate. Politi- 
cal fortunes turning as quickly as they do, 
what exactly lies ahead in terms of a lasting 
reputation is difficult to determine. At 55, 
with 20 years of senatorial miles on his feet, 
he is second in seniority in the house he 
joined as a Goldwater prospector on the 
New Frontier. It is too soon for him to want 
to declare his intentions in 1984. Asked how 
long he expects to serve in the Senate, he 
adopts a mischievous preacher's-son grin 
and replies, “at least four more years.” What- 
ever reputation he achieves, for the next 
several years he will be forging it with the 
help of a broader forum—a taller soapbox, 
one might say. 

Pat Blair, another member of the old 
Model A gang from the class of 42, says it 
this way: “The real test will come now that 
John has a chance to be a really influential 
senator. That's a different role. When you're 
not a major character, you can kind of stay 
in the background. It’s going to test his 
mettle, no doubt about that,” 


His NAME 1s Tower, anD How He Does Ir 
(By Jack M. Kneece) 


WASHINGTON.—It was 20 years ago when 
John Goodwin Tower, a political science 
professor with a paper-thin support base, 
was elected to the U.S. Senate in a special 
election to become the first Texas Republi- 
can in the Senate since 1877. 

Chagrined Democrats pronounced him a 
fluke, a GOP one-termer who could never 
survive a general election. They talked of 
the next general election with the same glee 
cannibals might have used in anticipating 
the arrival of a plump missionary. 

That was back when Democrats joked that 
most of the Republicans in Texas could 
caucus in a telephone booth. And not many 
Republicans would have challenged that joke 
in 1961. 

Now that obscure academic from Midwest- 
ern University in Wichita Falls is the second 
most senior Republican in the Senate (Sen. 
Strom Thurmond is first) and chairman of 
its Armed Services Committee. And after two 
decades, Democrats are no longer joking. 

Tower first vaulted into national promi- 
nence when he volunteered for the suicide 
mission of running against Sen. Lyndon 
Baines Johnson, achieving vital name rec- 
ognition by his own account, as “the little 
guy” who took on LBJ. 

“My name is Tower, but you can see I 
don't,“ was the Henny Youngman type one- 
liner that Tower used to win over audiences 
as he often, at 5-feet-6, stood atop soft drink 
crates behind podiums from El Paso to Long- 
view. 

There was some disgruntlement because 
LBJ was running for vice president and the 
Senate at the same time, having suggested 
the rearrangement of Texas law to allow this 
with a little help from friends in Austin. 

Tower lost, but when a special election was 
required later to fill the vacancy left by 
LBJ, who was elected vice president, he 
ran again and won. By then, people knew 
the feisty little polftician, and he said this 
helped him defeat Braniff executive Bill 
Blakely. 

Texas Gov. Bill Clements, noting the an- 
niversary, described Tower Tuesday as a fine, 
high-quality conservative senator... who 
has demonstrated his good judgment in his 
service to this state as well as to the 
country.” 

But not everyone obviously, is a Tower 
admirer. 

“He is obviously a very good politician. 
Nobody with a record as bad as his could 
have survived otherwise,” said Ron Dugger, 
editor of the Texas Observer, a longtime foe 
of political conservatives. 

Dugger said Tower has survived because 
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the Democrats have never really flelded a 
gocd candidate, often putting up men almost 
as conservative as Tower. 

“When it's a case of eeny, meeny, miney 
moe, people don’t give a darn who wins,” 
said Dugger. “If the Democrats ever nomi- 
nate a real Democrat, he will be in for the 
fight of his life.” 

“He is a very good rhetorician who has 
been snickering at the people. He is against 
the people and for big industry,’ said 
Dugger. 

But Tower did not become the footnote to 
history Democrats thought he would. 

Now, at the age of 55, he heads not only 
the powerful Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee, but the Senate Republican Policy 
Committee as well. 

Although columnist David Broder once 
described him as “a tiny dandy who dangles 
his toes from his swivel chair and favors 
English cigarettes,” Tower must—as the say- 
ing goes—be doing something right. 

Usually immaculately turned out in Saville 
Row three-piece suits, Tower said he thought 
his most influential work in the Senate in- 
volved his efforts in 1969 in behalf of the 
U.S. anti-ballistic missile system, for which 
he was praised by President Nixon after it 
won by a single vote. 

Tower, who consistently is rated high by 
the Americans for Conservative Action (and 
low by the liberal Americans for Democratic 
Action), also has worked in behalf of most 
new bombers and armament, including the 
B-1 bomber and A-7 fighter. He is viewed as 
a team player by the Republicans, even to 
subordinating his own leanings. 

He stayed with Nixon, for example, until 
after the smoking gun tape, and remained 
loyal to Gerald Ford despite a groundswell 
in Texas for Reagan when Ford sought the 
presidency. 

The son of a Methodist minister, Tower 
joined the Navy as an enlisted man at the 
age of 17. After the war, he graduated from 
Southwestern University and got a masters 
in political science from Southern Methodist 
University. He also did graduate work at 
the London School of Economics. 

Some say it may have been in London 
that he began to like the three-piece, 
Churchillian style suit that is one of his 
trademarks. He said that Churchill is his 
choice for greatest man of this century. 

Regardless of how one views Tower and 
his two decades on Capitol Hill, future Texas 
historians may very well date the emergence 
of a viable two-party system in the state 
to Tower's 1961 election or, most certainly, 
his reelection in 1966. 

In 1961, for example, aside from Tower, 
Republicans did not hold a single statewide 
office. Now the House and Senate delegation 
in Washington includes five out of 19 on 
the House side and Tower in the Senate. 

In many ways, Tower has changed over 
the years—in lifestyle when he divorced his 
first wife of many years and married an at- 
tractive Washington attorney, 52-year-old 
Lilla Burt Cummings, and politically as he 
edged away from the hard right. 

He acknowledges that the Goldwater 
debacle of 1964 left him more depressed than 
he had ever been. And ‘he now at least talks 
of disarmament as if it were one alternative, 
having shed just a bit of his hawkishness. 

Tower seemed to function best as a mem- 
ber of the loyal opposition when Democrats 
were in power. No doubt he picked up some 
ideas when he did a long paper as a student 
in London on the conservative party. 

He was noted for rapier-like criticism of 
Democratic policies and used to enjoy pick- 
ing holes in the Carter budget and calling 


it a ruse designed to fool the people without 
substantive cuts. 


A shy man who has emphasized constit- 
uent service, Tower is on demand around the 
nation on the lecture circult, primarily in 
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the pre-Reagan era because of his role as 
part of the loyal opposition. 

In an interview, there is still very much 
that is professorial about his style as he 
interrupts himself to take a telescoping 
pointer and demonstrate a global grasp of 
geopolitics. And though he seems to be 
vaguely ill-at-ease, he displays a hearty sense 
of humor. He laughed uproariously when 
recalling how he dressed up in a Superman 
costume at a Dallas gridiron dinner. 

SOVIET GLOBAL OBJECTIVES WILL Not Go 

UNCHALLENGED 


(By Jack M. Kneece) 


WasHINGTON—Following are excerpts from 
an interview with Sen. John Tower on the 
occasion of the 20th anniversary of his 
election. 

Q. What are some of the accomplishments 
that you are most proud of over the last two 
decades? 

A. It's awful difficult to view these things 
in retrospect. I think, looking back, it was 
the work I did on the authorization of the 
antiballistic missile system back in '69. We 
won that issue by one vote in the Senate. 
Richard Nixon once told me that was a 
criticai vote and without it we could not 
have proceeded to the ABM Treaty and 
SALT I. In retrospect you might not think 
much of ABM or SALT I, but in fact our 
defenses vis a vis the Soviet Union had 
deteriorated to the point where the Presi- 
dent thought he better get some limitation 
to permit us to play catch-up. That's because 
of the enormous momentum the Soviets 
were building, and that momentum has con- 
tinued. Soviet (defense) spending has in- 
creased in real terms by double-digit per- 
centages. It is said that they have outspent 
us by more than $300 billion in the last 
decade. 

Q. Can we achieve parity 
defense capability? 

A. Parity is a difficult thing to accom- 


in nuclear 


plish because you accept certain differences 


in doctrine, differences in resources that 
dictate certain symmetries. What we have 
striven to do is maintain a technological 
edge over the Soviet Union and accept 
superiority of numbers. Now we don't feel we 
need, for example, the large land army that 
the Soviet Union has. They have four mil- 
lion men under arms. That's dictated by 
different geographical considerations, China 
and Europe and the fact that they are a 
great land mass with inland lines of com- 
munication. Therefore we have to maintain 
a degree of naval superiority because our 
lines of communication are stretched all 
over the world. Our source of energy and 
raw materials are deployed everywhere. One 
thing that gives me cause for concern is 
that the Soviets have built up a bluewater 
navy with a global capability that gives 
them a force projection power that they 
don’t really need just for the defense of 
their country. The question is, if they don't 
need it for the defense of their own coun- 
try, what are they doing with it? Well, the 
answer is unpleasant to contemplate. 

Q. It’s been said that there are no disin- 
centives on either side for the great powers 
to disarm. We have the military-industrial 
complex and the Russians have a system of 
perks for their top military people. 


A. What we have to do is convince the 
Soviet Union that they can't beat us in an 
arms race, and that the pursuit of their 
global objectives will not go on unchal- 
lenged. Then maybe they will be prepared 
to sit down and consider arms reduction and 
an end to the arms race and a rededication 
of their resources away from the military 
toward economic pursuits. If we got into an 
all-out arms race with the Soviets, economi- 
cally we could have it much better than 
they could. We've got a bigger industrial 
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base, a bigger technological base, and we 
have more efficient farmers than they have. 
So what occurs to me is that the Soviets 
would be much better off if they turned 
their attention to competing in the world 
economy. They're seeking economic domi- 
naticn of the world through military power. 

Q. There are those who say their nu- 
clear power is a diversion so that they can 
achieve their objectives by other means. 

A. Well, you know, the possession of it can 
allow you to accomplish your political ob- 
jectives without ever firing a shot, It's just 
the idea that if I hold a 45 on you and say 
that I want your wallet and your watch, the 
prospect is that you will give it to me with- 
out my having to blow your brains out, 

Q. Your dad was a minister, I understand. 
What were you like as a boy? What were 
your goals? 

A. I was interested in politics. 

Q. You didn't have much of a power base 
when you first ran for the Senate did you? 

A. Ha, that’s an understatement. I didn't 
have any, except for a very dedicated group 
of Republicans down at the grassroots level 
who wanted to establish a two-party system 
in the state and they worked hard at it. Of 
course in a special election they were able to 
compensate by superior enthusiasm and 
hard work. I had run against Lyndon in 1960 
and subsequently that summer he was 
nominated for vice president. So, because he 
was running for both offices, I attracted 
some attention: there's a little guy down in 
Texas running against Lyndon for the Sen- 
ate. I did attract quite a bit of media atten- 
tion and built up name identity. As a result 
of that, I had superior name identity, actu- 
ally, to the incumbent Democrat I ran 
against in the special election in 1961. And 
I would say better organization and grass- 
roots workers who turned out the vote. 

Q. At that time did you think of yourself 
as a one-term senator? 

A. I knew that it would be very difficult 
to win reelection because I felt the Demo- 
crats would gang up on me in 1986, And, too, 
it would be a general election situation in- 
stead of a special election, with everybody 
coming out to vote on everything else, con- 
stitutional amendments and what have you. 
But in fact I ran against an attorney gen- 
eral who was a well known figure in the state 
and a good vote getter and I beat him sub- 
stantially. 

Q. Who do you think was the greatest 
man of this century—or say since 1900? 

A. I would say Winston Churchill... I 
certainly think he was the most heroic fig- 
ure of the century. 

Q. Were you seriously considering the job 
of secretary of defense? 

A. Yes, I was interested. That’s not to say 
that I would have willingly or quickly left 
my Senate seat. I still can influence defense 
policy here in the Senate. And, too, I have 


the privilege of continuing to represent the 
greatest state in the union. 


Q. I think even people who voted for 
Carter have come to see Reagan in a dif- 
ferent light. Some of it has been because of 
the courageous way he came through the 
assassination attempt. Do you think he will 


shape up as one of the great presidents we 
have had? 


A. I think it’s too early to say. Certainly, 
up until this point he has been an enorm- 
ously effective president. When you consider 
the first four months of his presidency he 
has gotten along very well. 


Q. Do you have a fairly close relationship 
with the president? Do you talk to him 
fairly often? 

A. Yeah. I attend leadership meetings reg- 
ularly. And I have talked to him on the 
phone a few times, not a lot of times, but 
on matters that were current that I was in- 
volved in. And I debriefed him when I came 
back from a trip in February from Europe, 
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North Africa and the Mideast. I spent about 
35 or 40 minutes debriefing on that. 

Q. Where do you see the Republican party 
headed? 

Q. Looking at our prospects next year, still 
the arithmetic favors us. What is it, 20 to 
13. Last time it was 24-10. You had 10 Re- 
publican seats up and 24 Democrats. Next 
time I think it’s 20 Democrats and 13 Re- 
publicans incumbents. So the arithmetic 
still favors us. 

Q. How about in the House? Could Demo- 
crats lose control of the House? 

A. I think we can take control of the 
House next year, Reallocation of seats and 
redistricting will have a big impact on that. 

Q. During the campaign, Reagan said 
there was enough energy in this country to 
supply our needs, Was he correct? 

A. Most of the people who are heavily 
into the energy field say we have a lot of 
untapped resources we haven't identified 

et. 
: Q. Do you think mankind could survive a 
global nuclear war? 

A. I'm not even going to speculate on 
that. Obviously, we don’t want a nuclear 
holocaust. And the idea is to never let the 
Soviets become convinced that a nuclear war 
against the West is an acceptable risk to 
them. Or that their gains would outweigh 
their losses. We want them to continue to 
think that nuclear war is unthinkable. 

Q. How has our relationship with main- 
land China affected the international bal- 
ance of power? 

A. The normalization of relations with 
China was necessary from a geopolitical 
standpoint. 

Q. Do you think this will be considered 
Nixon’s major accomplishment? 

A. That probably will be. 

Q. Can there evolve another LBJ, powerful 
and bigger than life, in the Senate? 

A. I don’t think that’s likely because of 
changes in rules and the fact that there is 
more dissemination of power among sena- 
tors. It is more difficult now for one senator 
to assume a position of almost preeminent 
influence in the Senate. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I am 
Pleased to join my colleagues in celebrat- 
ing the 20th anniversary of service in 
the Senate by Senator JOHN Tower of 
Texas. It is a special day for all who have 
served with him in the Senate. Few men 
in the history of the United States have 
had the privilege of serving our country 
in the Senate for over 20 years. Today, 
our friend and distinguished colleague 
joins that honored fraternity. 

I first met Joun Tower, I believe, at 
President Eisenhower’s farm in the 
19508. As a matter of fact, I still have 
a photograph on the wall today in re- 
membrance of that experience. The 
photograph contains an image of a new 
Republican Senator from Texas, a Re- 
publican Governor from Oregon, now 
Senator HATFIELD, and me. We were to- 
gether at one of the gatherings that Pres- 
ident Eisenhower had for young Repub- 
licans throughout the country. 

Since the time that Senator Tower 
has been in the Senate, he has contrib- 
uted very significantly to the develop- 
ment of our party. Not only as a Senator, 
but, as a leader of the party, he attended 
every Republican National Convention 
since 1952, with the exception of the 
1976 convention. 

As has been said here often already, he 
holds the seat first held by Sam Houston 
and later by Lyndon Johnson. He is the 
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only Republican Senator from Texas 
since 1870. 

Others have gone into his accomplish- 
ments here in the Senate. We know them 
well. He has not only contributed sig- 
nificantly to the State of Texas but, as 
a Senator from Texas, he is recognized as 
a strong leader in the Senate. 

As a public servant, JOHN TOWER, we 
feel, has placed his country first and 
above all. He has worked to preserve the 
freedom and integrity upon which this 
Nation has been founded. The principles 
to which he has dedicated his life and 
public service have been strengthened by 
the contribution he has made to the de- 
velopment of our Republic. 

Mr. President, one of the beauties of 
this Nation is the freedom of debate. 
Throughout the years I have been in the 
Senate, I have debated on numerous oc- 
casions with my good friend from Texas 
and I must say it is much more pleasant 
to be on the same side with him than it 
is against him, because those are hard 
lessons to learn, to oppose the Senator 
from Texas. 

The Republican Party, the State of 
Texas, the U.S. Senate, and our country 
as a whole have benefited from his 20 
years of service, a service that we all hope 
Senator JoHN Tower will continue. 

I take pride in having had the oppor- 
tunity to join him here in the Senate and 
look forward to many more years with 
my good friend, the senior Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I am 
honored to join with my colleagues in 
this celebration. It has been my good 
fortune to be closely and continuously 
associated with Jon in the handling 
of national security issues since he came 
to the Senate 20 years ago today, in 
1961. 

During these dangerous and turbulent 
20 years, JohN Town has been stalwart 
in standing up for the safety of the 
Nation and the future of individual lib- 
erty. He understands the relation be- 
tween a strong national defense and the 
conduct of a steady, responsible foreign 
policy. He is nonpartisan in national 
security affairs and a marvelously reli- 
able partner in bipartisan struggles. And, 
as all of us in the Senate know, he has 
a terrific sense of humor and is a con- 
stant delight to work with. 

I know from long personal experience 
JOHN’s remarkable value as an ally in 
committee deliberations and on the Sen- 
ate floor, when votes are close and feel- 
ing runs high. He is eager for the fray, 
cool as a cucumber, resourceful in tac- 
tics, decimating in argument—all the 
time, with that disarming twinkle in his 
eye. 

Now Joun is showing his special met- 
tle as chairman of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, serving in the great 
tradition of three Senators who held that 
post since I came to the Senate in 1953— 
Leverett Saltonstall, Richard B. Russell, 
and JOHN C. STENNIS. 

As our new chairman, JoHN is giving 
superb leadership, digging into the tough 
defense issues and probing alternatives 
with the best available advice; making 
the hard choices, and going to bat for 
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them; moving business along at a fast- 
er-than-usual clip; looking for weys to 
save money and reduce waste in a grow- 
ing defense budget; and providing an 
experienced committee staff under the 
skilled tutelage of Rhett Dawson. 

Mr. President, I am proud to serve 
with JoHN Tower on the Armed Sery- 
ices Committee. I relish his friendship. 
And I look forward to being at his side 
in the fateful battles to safeguard our 
national security in the years ahead. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I shall 
control my time and the remainder of 
the leadership time and the special 
orders. I yield such time as the Senator 
from Utah seeks in connection with Sen- 
ator Tower and then to my good friend 
from Virginia (Mr. Harry F. BYRD, Jr.). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SPECTER). The Senator from Utah is 
recognized. 

Mr. GARN. Mr. President, 20 years ago 
today, history was made when JOHN 
TOWER was sworn in as the first, in fact, 
the only, Republican Senator from the 
State of Texas since 1870. He was elected 
to fill the seat vacated by Lyndon John- 
son who, of course, had just been elected 
Vice President of the United States. The 
seat had first been held by Sam Houston. 
By any measure, the seat has a heritage 
established by some of the giants of our 
Nation's history. JoHN Tower’s service 
perpetuates that heritage. 

Senator Tower was one of the first 
men I looked to for leadership when I 
came to the Senate a little over 6 years 
ago. He was the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs Committee, to which I was ap- 
pointed in 1975. 

Most of my colleagues have been refer- 
ring to his service in armed services and 
defense, but I felt it was noteworthy to 
talk very briefly about his service on the 
Banking Committee and his expertise in 
pA financial affairs of this country as 
well. 

I learned much from him of the com- 
mittee process, which has served me well 
in the years since. 

In 1977, I was fortunate enough to join 
JoHN Town on yet another committee, 
the Armed Services Committee, which 
he, of course now chairs with such dis- 
tinction. Senator Tower and I share a 
common commitment to the improve- 
ment of the defense capabilities of our 
Nation. His tremendous abilities and 
leadership in that area, and now his im- 
portant major role in guiding our Na- 
tion’s defense policies in the Senate, give 
us all cause for reassurance that we will 
be able to meet the security challenges 
of the coming decades. 

Mr. President, I shall not repeat what 
others have said about the personal his- 
tory of this great son of Texas, who rep- 
resents the fire and spirit of his fellow 
Texans so well. Let me simply say that 
JOHN TOWER is a man whose strength. 
intellect, and leadership I respect, and 
whose friendship I value highly. He is a 
pillar of resolve in this body. In thinking 
of the words to sum up the character of 
this man, I am reminded of his own 
words, which I once heard him use to de- 
scribe another of our colleagues, Senator 
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TED Stevens of Alaska, our distinguished 
majority whip. I believe the phrase ap- 
plies equally to Jonn Tower: “He could 
fight a buzz saw at parade rest.” 

My congratulations to my friend and 
colleague, Senator JOHN TOWER. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Harry F. BYRD, JR.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is a privilege to join my col- 
leagues today in tribute to the senior 
Senator from Texas, JoHN TOWER. 

On this 20th anniversary of Senator 
Towrn's swearing-in as a U.S. Senator, 
it is fitting that we who have worked 
with him over the years recognize his 
great accomplishments and contribu- 
tions. 

It has been my pleasure to serve with 
Senator Tower on the Armed Services 
Committee since I first came to the Sen- 
ate nearly 16 years ago. 

I can say from firsthand experience 
that no man in this body is more ur- 
swervingly dedicated to the national se- 
curity of the United States than is JOHN 
TOWER. 

He is fond of pointing out that he is 
the only active enlisted reservist in the 
Congress. He enlisted in the Navy at age 
17, in 1942, and served through World 
War II, including combat on a gunboat in 
the Western Pacific. He is a Reserve 
chief petty officer. 

His unique perspective makes JOHN 
Town a consistent champion of the re- 
serves and of the rank-and-file men and 
women who make up the backbone of our 
armed services. 

He is also a close student of national 
defense and the related issues in the field 
of foreign affairs. And he brings to his 
study of those critical problems not only 
years of experience in the Senate but also 
the background of a history professor. 
This enables Senator Tower to look at 
the issues of the day in the perspective of 
the long-term trends of history, and he 
does just that. 

Today, of course, he is the chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee. He has 
served in that capacity only a few 
months, but already he has demonstrated 
keen judgment and even-handed fairness 
to his colleagues. He is discharging a very 
difficult and demanding duty with rare 
distinction. 

Through the years, Senator Tower also 
has made great contributions in his sery- 
ice on the Committee on Banking, Hous- 
ing, and Urban Affairs, and more recently 
on the Committee on the Budget. Wher- 
ever he has served, he has made a 
contribution. 

I take pleasure in paying tribute today 
to Jonn Tower, a Senator in whom both 
the people of Texas and the Senate itself 
can justifiably take pride. 

I salute him as an outstanding Senator. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Iowa (Mr. GRASSLEY) 
such time as he needs, and following that, 
I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. SPEcTER). 
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Mr. GRASSLEY. I thank the Senator 
from Alaska for yielding. 

Mr. President, as a new Member of the 
U.S. Senate, it is a special privilege for 
me to join in this tribute to the senior 
Senator from Texas, JOHN TOWER. 

I compliment the Senator from Texas 
for his outstanding service to the people 
of his State and our Nation. 

His election in 1961 received my at- 
tention—and I wish to emphasize that 
it did receive my attention—as a young 
member of the Iowa Legislature. It re- 
ceived my attention for two reasons; 

First, as a Republican and as a con- 
servative, I read it as a hopeful sign that, 
perhaps, the people of our country were 
turning more conservative and that, in 
fact, it would lead to the election of a 
conservative President in 1964. I was ob- 
viously wrong in that interpretation, for 
it was not until 20 years later—now— 
that persons with a conservative politi- 
cal philosophy have prevailed in a na- 
tional election. 

Second, it received my attention be- 
cause he, as I, has a background as a 
political scientist. That was my disci- 
pline. I felt a kinship for any political 
theorist who was desirous of putting his 
beliefs into practice, and that is what 
Joun Tower has done in the last 20 
years as a U.S. Senator. 

Now, 20 years later, the Senator from 
Texas is still here, with the experience 
and expertise to help lead America in 
reestablishing its military strength, 
which reestablishment is a necessary 
prerequisite to America once again being 
the leader of the free world. 

President Reagan’s administration will 
accomplish its goals of economic recov- 
ery and a strong military. It will be much 
easier because of Senator Towenr’s tre- 
mendous background of service in the 
U.S. Senate, as that background is put to 
use to accomplish these goals. 

My congratulations to Senator Tower. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Pennsylvania is 
recognized. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I will be 
happy to yield to the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi following the statement by Sen- 
ator SPECTER. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I am 
happy to yield to the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. 


Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, and I thank the 
Senator from Alaska. Let me make clear 
that I do not like to intrude on anyone, 
but I do wish to say something about the 
Senator from Texas. 


He and I have been here, shoulder to 
shoulder, for these 20 years that have 
been referred to, and that includes some 
pretty rocky times. During that time, 
we have never had anything even bor- 
dering on personal] ill-feeling, and our 
relationship has been one of friend- 
liness and cooperation. 

I certainly admire Senator Tower's 
energy. Being a Senator is not an easy 
job. It is difficult on a person in many 
ways including physical energy as well 
as mental energy, and the job is never 
done, either here or at home. There is 
always a waiting list of things to be 
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done. But he does not hold back; he does 
not spare himself. 

Another thing that makes him an 
effective Senator is his innate ability. 
He has a keen mind and is usually con- 
structive; he wants to be and tries to be, 
and that goes to make up a Senator's 
work here. 

In addition, he has what I would call 
good judgment. I do not recall his ever 
going off on a wild goose chase. Whether 
you agree with him or not, he certainly 
arrests your thought and makes you re- 
think your own points and consideration 
of a matter. That, in itself, is worth a 
great deal in the legislative process. I 
have tried to worship at the shrine of 
the legislative process. That is the con- 
stitutional part of the Government that 
is delegated to us for the time being. 


I am also impressed with the fact that 
he is not the type who holds back. He 
will go on and tackle the hard problems, 
the ones that may take time and work, 
matters that may be politically sensitive 
or sensitive at home, or anything that 
might bear on matters of that kind. He 
does not try to dodge them or duck them 
or avoid them. He is willing to pitch in 
and do the best he can. 


Many times, JoHN Tower and I have 
talked about the committee system in the 
Senate, and I believe we have a great 
deal in common as to that. We have 
worked toward the end of a nonpolitical 
and nonpartisan committee, the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. I am proud 
of the record of the Senate Armed Sery- 
ices Committee, and I am thinking about 
what little contribution I might have 
made. But I know that, over the years. 
it has been a tower of strength on this 
floor and in the Nation. A great deal of 
that is due to the fact that it earned and 
kept the reputation of being nonpartisan 
and nonpolitical—not playing politics, so 
to speak, with our national security. 


And I think that that is reflected here. 
if I may say, in our chairman, Chairman 
Tower, of Texas. I believe that his judg- 
ment is that he and I have tried to work 
along that line in a large measure. We 
run into subject matters that are highly 
important that do have political impli- 
cations but primarily, I think, he tries 
to steer away from that and I know I try 
to. I think a great deal of the good that 
this committee has done in the past, and 
when I say “past” I mean going back be- 
fore World War II and way on back be- 
fore then down to now, has been due tu 
the fact that the committee had this 
reputation, and I warn now, since we are 
just human beings, and this can be lost 
overnight also if it is not maintained 
by more than just the chairman and the 
so-called senior member of the minority. 
It has to be maintained by the committee 
as a whole, and under the leadership of 
Chairman Tower I charge him with that 
responsibility as he charges me with my 
responsibility in this field and look to 
him for leadership there that I think 
that he will fulfill. 

So I am glad to join in this tribute 
that is deserved so well and wish him 
well in every way in the future years to 
come. 
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Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join my colleagues in the U.S. 
Senate in paying tribute to Senator JOHN 
Tower on the occasion commemorating 
his 20 years of service in the Senate. 

As a citizen from afar, for many years 
I have admired Joun Tower’s work in 
the Senate. He has demonstrated great 
capacity for constructive solutions for 
the problems of his Nation as well as 
his State. 

I had the pleasure to meet Senator 
Tower some 5 years ago when I was first 
a candidate for the Senate and found 
him to be most courteous and helpful. 

Since coming to the Senate with the 
ettendant opportunity to observe Sena- 
tor Town at close range, I have been 
enormously impressed with his breadth 
and capabilities. I have been impressed 
with his leadership on the Senate floor 
as he has guided complex legislative 
matters relating to the Armed Services 
Committee which he so ably chairs. His 
skills at expression and debating inter- 
change are in my opinion extraordinary. 

His leadership in being elected as a 
Republican from the State of Texas has 
been enormously important to the party 
in setting the stage for Republican vic- 
paths throughout his region of the coun- 

ry. 

Beyond his virtues of ability and in- 
tegrity, it has been a pleasure to work 
with JoHN Tower on the personal level. 
His leadership and camaraderie make it 
very pleasant to be a Member of this 
body. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, for more 
than a decade it has been my pleasure 
to join with the senior Senator from 
Texas and work with him on behalf o1 
the people of our State and our Nation. 
JOHN Tower has been a friend, and I 
would like to join my colleagues in pay- 
ing tribute to his truly distinguished 
record in the Senate. I would also like 
to take this opportunity to thank JoHN 
Tower for the many courtesies he has 
extended to me over the years and com- 
mend him for his sense of fairness and 
dedication to public service and ask him 
if 20 years ago he really thought it would 
be 20 years. 


Senator Tower and I serve the same 
constituency. We have consistently at- 
tempted, and generally succeeded, in 
reaching out across party lines to work 
together in the best interest of Texas 
and America. In my opinion that is the 
sort of relationship that makes for effec- 
tive representation in Congress. It r2- 
quires, however, a sense of trust, good 
will, and a willingness to foresake par- 
tisan politics in the interest of good gov- 
ernment. I think it is eloquent testimony 
to the character of Jonn Tower that we 
have been able to foster this sort of re- 
lationship and make it work so well for 
so long. 

During his 20 years of service to the 
people of Texas, Joun Tower has estab- 
lished an enviable Senate reputation for 
effectiveness, ability and hard work. As 
chairman of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, my senior colleague will be playing a 
key role in helping our country build 
a national defense that will enable us 


to look with confidence to th 
of the eighties. e challenge 
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Those of us who work with Jog 
Tower day in and day out understand, 
however, that his talents and interests 
extend far beyond defense issues. We 
appreciate his ability to bring the intei- 
lect of a professor and the dogged deter- 
mination of a petty officer to the whole 
broad range of problems that are of vital 
concern to the people he represents. 

As the junior Senator from Texas, I 
sincerely believe, Mr. President, that I 
am in a unique position to observe and 
appreciate the talents of JoHN Tower. 
I know this is a very special day for him 
and his family. 

It is also an opportunity for those of 
us who have served with Jonn and who 
count him as a friend to congratulate 
him on a job well done and wish him 
well for the future. 

Mr. EXON addressed the Chair. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, follow- 
ing the comments of the Senator from 
Nebraska, I yield to the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina and the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is recognized. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I thank my 
friend from Alaska for yielding. 

I wish to be one of a whole series of 
colleagues of Senator Tower who are 
rising on the floor of the Senate today 
to pay tribute on this his 20th anniver- 
sary of service in this body. 

As the Senator from Texas knows, I 
am a relatively new Member of this 
body. I was assigned by request to the 
Armed Services Committee when I first 
came here. I served on that committee 
under the direction of the chairman of 
that committee the first 2 years and now 
I am pleased and privileged to serve on 
that committee with the distinguished 
chairman whom we have now. 

JOHN TOWER was not known to me 
when I came here about 2½ years ago. 
But, Mr. President, I have come to re- 
spect his fairness and his knowledge of 
defense and other matters. 

I consider him a friend and I con- 
sider him most of all a very effective 
colleague as we continue to build up this 
Nation’s defenses. 

I was not aware that we were going to 
salute my friend and colleague from 
Texas until I received a “Dear Col- 
league” letter from Senator GOLDWATER 
and as I came in the Chamber today I 
heard the very eloquent message from 
the junior Senator from Iowa. 

I rise to thank my friend for his co- 
operation and understanding during my 
short tenure here and his tutelage. 

We have not always agreed, but I have 
always found him a man of openness 
and fairness. 


So I rise to salute him not because he 
is a Republican or not because he is a 
conservative, and I do not think that 
it is appropriate for us to put the term of 
sainthood on him at this particular 
juncture in his career. Maybe that will 
come later. But in all sincerity I con- 
gratulate my friend for 20 outstanding 
years and thank him for the help that 
he has been to me as a new member of 
this body. 

Godspeed. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I thank the 
Chair. Mr. President the distinguished 
senior Senator from Texas (Mr. 
TOWER) frequently engages in jests 


about his height. It is a measurement 
of his good humor that he does. The rec- 
ord should be made clear, however, that 
when it comes to principle, dedication, 
and courage JOHN Tower is 10 feet 
tall 


Through the years, dating back to 
prior to my own election to the Senate 
in 1972, I have admired Senator TOWER. 
And today being the 20th anniversary of 
of his having been sworn in as a U.S. 
Senator, it is appropirate that all of 
us who have been privilege to serve with 
him use this occasion to pay our genuine 
respects to him. 

I was not here on the day that JOHN 
Tower took the oath of office 20 years 
ago, but I am told that another distin- 
guished Texan, the late Lyndon B. John- 
son, was presiding at the time Senator 
Tower was sworn in, and the galleries 
erupted with applause, I am told, and 
had to be gaveled to order by a Texan 
who was, in effect, restraining the ap- 
plause for another Texan. 

But Joun Town on countless occa- 
sions not merely the eyes of Texas but 
the entire country have been focused on 
him. He has been a stalwart in oppos- 
ing the growth of an all-powerful Gov- 
ernment. He has fought to preserve the 
free enterprise system. And most of all, 
he has been unyielding in his support 
for rebuilding America’s defense capa- 
bility. 

Mr. President, I am proud of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas. I con- 
gratulate him on this anniversary of his 
first 20 years of service in the Senate. 
I trust that his next 20 years in this body 
will be equally fruitful and productive, so 
that when the year 2000 rolls around, 
he will still be 10 feet tall in the hearts 
of Americans who love their country and 
its principles. 

I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President and dis- 
tinguished colleagues, it is a great pleas- 
ure for me to join in recognition of this 
day of accomplishment by the senior 
Senator from Texas. 

Well over a decade ago I first made 
his acquaintance, at which time I was 
serving in the Department of the Navy 
in the Department of Defense. I came 
before him at confirmation hearings on 
two occasions. But on many occasions 
respecting the particular problems of the 
U.S. Navy his wisdom—as a matter of 
fact I would have to say his love for the 
U.S. Navy goes way back, as we all know, 
to the beginning of his service in World 
War II. On these occasions it was al- 
ways his steady hand and sound counsel 
that enabled me and others to work our 
way through the problems respecting the 
Navy, and particularly during the diffi- 
cult days of the war in Vietnam. 

When I had the great fortune to be 
elected to this distinguished body—I 
cannot recall whether it was at that 
time the minority leader or Senator 
Tower who called me first to congratu- 
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late me, but I know the calls were back 
to back—calls were made urging fur- 
ther that I join with him on the Armed 
Services Committee. That has been a 
great pleasure and privilege now for 
these 242 years serving as one of his 
lieutenants on that committee. 

He has treated all of the new mem- 
bers with total equality and fairness, 
and he relies on us. He delegates, gives 
us, responsibility, and when we step 
out of line we know it, again with firm- 
ness and fairness. 

It is indeed a fortunate thing that 
America has men such as JOHN TOWER 
who have dedicated almost their entire 
lives in the service of their country. 

I thank the Chair. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I yield 
such time as the Senator from Minne- 
sota desires. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, I 
rise also on the occasion of Joun Tow- 
ERS 20th anniversary in the Senate. It 
is interesting to reflect for a moment 
on the manner in which he got here 
because this is a rather unsual time of 
year for a Senator to be sworn in as 
a Member of the U.S. Senate. 

JOHN Tower had to run twice to get 
here, something I did not have to do, 
Mr. President, nor did you. But through 
a quirk in the Texas law his first run 
for this office was against Lyndon B. 
Johnson, the man who had to quell his 
supporters who were in the galleries 
at the time that Jonn Tower was sworn 
in, and in a very strongly Democratic 
State, JoHN Tower received approxi- 
mately 42 percent of the vote against 
Lyndon Johnson who, through a quirk 
in the Texas law, was running not only 
for the U.S. Senate but was simultane- 
ously running for the Vice Presidency 
with John F. Kennedy. So it is an unusu- 
al time. 

Then, of course, there was a by-elec- 
tion. There was an election to fill the 
seat that was vacated by President 
Johnson's elevation to the Vice Presi- 
dency, and at that time Senator TOWER, 
who just kept right on running, in a 
very hostile political atmosphere, was 
able to come through and, to the best 
of my knowledge, to be the first Repub- 
lican Senator from the State of Texas 
since reconstruction days. 

But now that he is here we speak of 
him as a colleague and as a friend, and 
my comments about JohN Town are on 
the basis of my friendship for my 
colleague. 

Indeed, Joun Tower is first and fore- 
most, in my judgment, feisty. He is kind 
of fun to be around. You do not have to 
wonder exactly where you stand with 
our colleague from Texas because he 
tells you and he tells you very often 
quite directly, and that is very refresh- 
ing in this body because not all of the 
Members react in quite that way. 

But, perhaps, more importantly, JOHN 
Tower, because of his background as a 
professor of history, has a sense of his- 
tory so that he talks about the problems 
that face us not only on a short-term 
basis but he talks about them with a 
sense of history that is far more ex- 
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pansive than I see in some of our other 
colleagues, and that, indeed, gives his 
argument more potency. 

Then Jonn Tower is as much as any 
Member of this body a very fervent de- 
fender of his point of view. I do not al- 
ways share his point of view, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but I always have respect for his 
point of view because again he comes at 
it with a sense of history and he comes 
at it with such a fervent desire to see his 
point of view prevail. 

Finally, Mr. President, I find JOHN 
Tower, who is one of the leaders of the 
Republican caucus, to be a very excellent 
leader indeed. He presides over the 
lunches that we have each Tuesday to 
discuss where we are in the Senate, how 
we stand, where we are going, and quite 
customarily he leads that Republican 
caucus in a firm, strong, and deliberate 
way. In the leadership of our Repub- 
lican group, our Republican Members, 
he is indeed one of our outstanding 
Members. 

I was proud, Mr. President, when he 
came to me and asked me to serve on the 
Armed Services Committee. I thought 
for a moment I might be getting too 
hawkish, and we spoke about it, and in 
the balance of my various priorities and 
what I wanted to achieve I did not join. 
But I was proud that a man of his sub- 
stance, his sense of history, and his 
leadership would ask me to serve on his 
committee. 

So it is with great joy and it is a great 
privilege that I join many of my col- 
leagues in congratulating Senator 
Town on the first 20 years that he has 
served with us here in the Senate. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr, DOLE. Mr. President, today is a 
special one for the Nation, a nation- 
state, and a political party that governs 
both. It is a celebration of two decades 
of service by one man to the people of 
Texas, It is a commemoration of a po- 
litical milestone, and of the candidate 
who, in his victory 20 years ago, did as 
much as anyone in history to usher in 
the new South. 

Johx Tower has never been content 
to merely shatter precedents. He came 
to the Senate intending to be much more 
than a symbol, and he rapidly widened 
the breach he had opened in the old 
solid South. He made it possible for 
other Republicans whose philosophy and 
ideals proved to reflect those of Ameri- 
cans from Richmond to El Paso to serve 
in the Halls of Congress and in South- 
ern statehouses. 

And he proved as well that 14,000,000 
Texans made the right choice in elect- 
ing him to fill Lyndon Johnson's chair 
in the Senate Chamber. Three times 


since, he has been returned to office, and ` 


he has come to hold a special place in 
this body in its own way as significant 
as Johnson's was, a quarter century ago. 

At a time when Americans, as never 
before, are concerned about the state 
and purpose of their national defense, 
JohN TOWER speaks with a forceful and 
effective voice for a defense second to 
none. And, as if all this were not enough, 
the senior Senator from Texas combines 
a sense of puckish humor with healthy 
perspective. He is equally at home in 
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professional garb or a superman suit. 
He distinguishes this Chamber by his 
presence, and enlivens Washington with 
his wit. Like all of his colleagues, of 
whatever political inclination, I am hon- 
ored to call him my friend. 

Mr. RUDMAN. Mr. President, I rise 
on this occasion to pay tribute to an 
accomplished statesman and outstanding 
American: The very able and well-re- 
spected senior Senator from Texas. 

As previously noted, it was 20 years 
ago today that the State of Texas elected 
to the U.S. Senate a man of great forti- 
tude and extraordinary insight, a man 
whose many talents and abilities soon 
distinguished him as a leading and 
thoughtful individual whose voice would 
be heard and his counsel heeded. In ob- 
serving this anniversary, I feel it appro- 
priate to note that his election 20 years 
ago was a boon not only to his home 
State but to the Nation as a whole. For 
if it is true that you measure a man by 
his accomplishments, then the very able 
Senator from Texas has secured for him- 
self a prominent place in this Nation’s 
history. As the ranking minority mem- 
ber, and now as chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, JOHN TOWER 
has established a reputation for unsur- 
passed expertise in vital defense matters. 

It is truly a tribute to this outstand- 
ing individual that much of the Nation 
is only now recognizing the importance 
of implementing programs and policies 
that he has long supported and advo- 
cated. His tremendous insight into this 
country’s defense structure and corre- 
sponding requirements have presaged the 
military debate we now see unfolding on 
a national level. His tireless efforts in 
this area will certainly be prominent in 
his legacy. 

In closing, I would like to take this 
moment to extend a personal note of 
appreciation to the Senator from Texas 
for his many kindnesses. It is testament 
to his great devotion to this body that 
he has taken the time and exhibited pa- 
tience in working with the freshman 
Members of the Senate and has extended 
to us the benefits of his knowledge and 
experience. 

IT’S A BIRD, IT’S A PLANE, IT'S JOHN TOWER 


Mr. MATHIAS, Mr. President, I am 
happy to add my voice to those of my 
colleagues in saluting the 20th anniver- 
sary of Jonn Towenr’s swearing-in as the 
first Republican in modern times to rep- 
resent the State of Texas in the U.S. 
Senate. 

Following Lyndon B. Johnson in office 
had to be one of the toughest perform- 
ances on the American political stage— 
tough enough for a Texas Democrat, 
next to impossible for a Texas Republi- 
can. I can appreciate JOHN TowEnr’s par- 
ticularly uncommon electoral successes 
over the years, for in my own State of 
Maryland we Republicans are outgunned 
by Democrats by 3 tol. 


Ever since he raised his right hand in 
this Chamber on June 15, 1961, JOHN 
Tower has played more than a bit part 
in our national political drama. He 
entered the Senate as its youngest mem- 
ber at age 35. Without pausing for the 
niceties, he plunged into the thick of 
debate making his views known vigor- 
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ously and fully. Maybe you did not agree 
with him on all things, but one thing 
was certain, you always knew where he 
stood on an issue. Early on he proved 
that he sprang from the same fertile soil 
which has produced some of our most 
colorful, canny, and capable political 
leaders, from Cactus Jack” Garner and 
Sam Rayburn to John Connally and 
GEORGE BUSH. 

Today, JohN Goopwin Tower has 
joined those Texans who have and are 
continuing to shape and direct the pol- 
icies of the United States in this remark- 
able century. As chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, he is lead- 
ing the way toward restoring our de- 
fenses and keeping our country strong 
and flexible in a dangerous world. As 
chairman of the Republican Policy Com- 
mittee, he is guiding the legislative pro- 
gram under which the country will be 
governed in the years immediately 
ahead. As the second most senior Re- 
publican, he is an elder statesman of the 
Senate, whose voice is heeded and whose 
counsel is sought. 

But more than anything else, he brings 
to his job in the Senate a sense of per- 
spective. He is a man possessed of the 
enviable capacity to view history from 
the perspective of the average American, 
from the perspective cf the highest level 
of national leadership and from the per- 
spective of the political scientist that he 
was before his election by the people of 
the Lone Star State. 

Many of us in public life like to think 
we can do anything, that we are Super- 
man. Well, Joun Tower is the only man 
I know who has actually pulled on the 
electric blue uniform, furled his cape and 
shouted “Up, Up and Away.” 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, if there 
is a term that aptly describes my good 
friend and Senate colleague from Texas, 
JoHN Tower, it is a political pioneer. 
Senator Tower has been able to step 
right into a situation and succeed where 
weaker men would never dare venture. 
Elected to the Senate in a special elec- 
tion in 1961, he was the first Republican 
Senator to be elected in the old South 
during modern times. This in itself was 
a tremendous feat, but it was even more 
remarkable because he was elected to 
the seat vacated by the Democratic Vice 
President Lyndon Johnson, one of the 
most imposing political figures of the 
1960's. 

Adjectives used to describe JOHN 
Towrn's Senate career include effective, 
thoroughly competent, and highly re- 
spected. He has always been a strong 
backer of national defense and his hard 
work backing up his beliefs has made 
his name synonymous with strong na- 
tional security. It is indeed fortunate 
that in th's time of history when the 
world situation is one of instability and 
turmoil, we have as chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, JOHN 
Tower, whose intelligence and experi- 
ence have earned him this respected post. 

As a Senator who has only been here 
since 1972, I have grown to admire and 
respect Senator Tower and have looked 
to him for his wisdom and guidance when 
difficult questions arise. 
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Twenty years is a long tenure of sery- 
ice for your country, but this Nation is 
grateful for your self-sacrifice in working 
for what you believe in. May you always 
have this respect your colleagues in the 
Senate have for you now, and that this 
20-year anniversary of service be not a 
pinnacle, but simply another mark in 
your monument of accomplishment. 

Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, I am 
honored to stand here today with my 
colleagues and add my voice to the cho- 
rus of praise we extend to one of the 
most respected Members of this body— 
Senator JohN Tower. His has been a re- 
markable career, all the more so because 
it is far from over. A sailor during World 
War II, a student of political science, an 
educator and now a distinguished Sena- 
tor of prodigious accomplishment, Chair- 
man Tower stands on the threshold of 
his third decade in the Congress. All this, 
and still not a gray hair in sight. 

As a member of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, which he chairs, I 
have had the privilege of working closely 
with him. I could not help but think 
when I first saw him in action, that with 
his broad knowledge, deep commitment. 
and boundless energy, he was, withou’ 
question, the right man, in the right job, 
at the right time. I was also struck by the 
professionalism with which he conducted 
the committee’s day-to-day business. 1t 
is a caliber for which we all can strive 

But one of the things that impresses 
me most about JohN Town is his sense 
of fair play. As important as his respon- 
sibilities are and as intense as his cor- 
victions are about where this country 
must go to insure its security, he repeat- 
edly goes out of his way to make certain 
that the members of the committee, both 
majority and minority, are given the op- 
portunity to express themselves and 
communicate their concerns and those 
of their constituencies. To JOHN TOWER, 
the Nation’s defense is too important to 
play political games. He knows that our 
security, if it is to be maintained, must 
be based on a broad, nonpartisan consen- 
sus. It is in this spirit that he conducts 
the committee’s affairs. 

It is with great pleasure that I join 
my colleagues in wishing JohN TOWER 20 
more years as fruitful as the last. 

(By request of Mr. GOLDWATER, the fol- 

lowing statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp:) 
Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I want to 
join my colleagues in honoring one of the 
great men of the U.S. Senate. Twenty 
years ago today JOHN TOWER was sworn 
in as the first Republican Senator from 
Texas in modern times. The people of 
Texas used sound judgment 20 years ago 
and have continued to demonstrate that 
same judiciousness in returning JOHN 
Tower to the Senate for three more 
terms since then, 

Today Joun Town sits as the chair- 
man of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee. He has long been a champion of 
our national defense while being involved 
in one of the more interesting dramas 
of military history. Senator Tower en- 
listed in the Navy during World War II 
as a boatswain’s mate. After his dis- 
charge he continued in the Active Re- 
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serves and currently holds the rank of 
BMC, achieved through competitive 
examinations. The deep numan interest 
of this situation lies in the number of 
admirals, to include the CNO’s of the 
Navy who have been in the Senator's 
office to seek his wise counsel. While 
others might have used their position to 
advance themselves to a more prestigious 
rank, Senator Tower saw the real sig- 
nificance of the enlisted force in today’s 
military and chose to sustain and honor 
these men by remaining within their 
ranks. 

As a Senator, he is without peer in 
his ability to deal effectively with any 
legislation on the Senate floor. He com- 
mands the respect of all who know him 
and I stand here today to offer him both 
my admiration and gratitude for a job 
well done. I look forward to serving with 
him in the coming years.@ 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, one of 
the most exciting byproducts of the 1960 
Presidential election was, of course, Sen- 
ator Joun Tower’s remarkable achieve- 
ment in being elected to succeed Lyndon 
Johnson 6 months after that Presidential 
election. In so doing, he became the first 
Republican U.S. Senator to be elected 
from the State of Texas in this century 
but the people of Texas have been wise 
enough to keep him here ever since. 

I can remember, quite clearly, cele- 
brating that very special event, as a 
young State legislator in Olympia, Wash. 
It is now an honor to me to able to cele- 
brate Senator Towenr’s 20th anniversary 
in the U.S. Senate, from what is, I might 
add, a different but delightful vantage 
point as one of his admiring colleagues. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, to- 
day marks a great occasion for one of 
our colleagues. Twenty years ago today, 
JOHN Tower began his service in the 
Senate. During these 20 years, Senator 
Tower has made outstanding contribu- 
tions to both the Senate and to our 
Nation. 

It is a great pleasure for me to join 
with my colleagues in paying tribute to 
Senator Tower. Even before he came to 
the Senate, I admired Joun Tower for 
his sound judgment and firm beliefs. In 
the Senate, Jon Tower has helped pro- 
vide outstanding leadership and advice 
on matters of great national importance 
for two decades. 

Senator Tower is a man of courage, 
ability, and compassion. He has worked 
long and hard to preserve the funda- 
mental principles on which this Nation 
was founded. He also has the foresight 
to realize that these principles are mean- 
ingful only if we have a strong national 
defense. I have had the opportunity to 
observe his dedication during my service 
with him on the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. His leadership efforts there as 
ranking member, and now as chairman, 
have materially strengthened our Nation. 

For years, Senator Tower warned of 
the glaring weaknesses in our national 
defense. He instigated alternative de- 
fense proposals to prevent a further 
weakening of our defense posture. Now, 
he is at the forefront of the con- 
gressional effort as we respond to the re- 
cently acknowledged need for a strong 
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national defense. The leadership of Sen- 
ator Tower in the early days of the 97th 
Congress, in particular, has been crucial 
in this area. 

Mr. President, today, we pay tribute 
to a great American patriot. By taking 
this time to recognize Senator Tower, 
the Senate is acknowledging his courage 
and unyielding devotion to this Nation. 
He is a man who has a vision to see 
beyond political pressures to understand 
the best long-term interest of this coun- 
try. His ability to marshal facts and 
figures to support his positions has been 
a credit to the Senate. 

The past 20 years of service by Sen- 
ator Tower have been in the finest tra- 
dition of the U.S. Senate. The American 
people have benefited greatly from the 
efforts of Senator Tower, and the Sen- 
ate is richer for his service. I want to 
commend Senator Tower for the past 
20 years, and I look forward to many 
more years of his outstanding leadership. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, the 
United States and the American people 
owe a great debt of gratitude to the late 
Reverend and Mrs, Joe Z. Tower of 
Texas, for they were the parents of 
JOHN GOODWIN TOWER, our esteemed 
colleague who has graced this Chamber 
for the past 20 years. f 

While it has been mv privilege to work 
with Senator Tower for only 6 months. 
I have witnessed the leadership and 
statesmanship which has earned Sen- 
ator Tower the resvect and admiration 
of Presidents and legislators, alike. Most 
of all, he has earned the respect and 
lovalty of Texans fortunate enough to be 
represented by a man so completely 
dedicated to their interests as JoHN 
TOWER. 

On behalf of the citizens of New York 
State, I salute my colleague and friend 
from the great State of Texas and wish 
him the privilege of serving another 20 
years in this bodv. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I rise to 
salute my friend and distinguished col- 
league from Texas, JoHN TOWER, on 
this the 20th anniversary of his inau- 
guration as Texas’ first Republican Sen- 
ator in modern times. 

During my tenure in the Senate, I have 
found him to be a most dedicated and ef- 
fective public servant who puts the na- 
tional interest first and above political 
considerations. At the same time, I know 
of no more loyal member of the Repub- 
lican Party, or anyone more committed 
to the principles for which our party 
stands. 

Mr. President, JoHN Tower has long 
demonstrated deep concern about our 
national defense posture and the defi- 
ciencies of previous administrations’ de- 
fense policies. As chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, he has exercised 
great good judgment in trying to remedy 
those deficiencies and restore America’s 
defense credibility. 

As chairman of the Republican Policy 
Committe2, Senator Tower has been re- 
sourceful and forceful. He has continual- 
ly drawn on the talents of other Repub- 
lican Senators by creating task forces 
on the major issues of the day: On the 
economy, on energy, on defense, and for- 
eign policy, to name but a few. And 
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largely because of Senator Tower's su- 
perb leadership, these task forces have 
produced not political rhetoric, but the 
conceptual framework and the specific 
policy proposals which, by virtue of 
these timely and articulate Republican 
initiatives, have helped the Senate steer 
a stronger, sharper course for our Nation. 

Mr. President, let me say, too, that I 
know Senator Tower to be a most gra- 
cious man. Presiding over our weekly Pol- 
icy Committee luncheons, he is unfail- 
ingly courteous and proper, and he al- 
ways exhibits the sense of good humor so 
vital to our effectively pursuing our work. 
His only failure as a host is that we have 
to pay to go to his weekly policy lunch- 
eons. But then again, Senator Tower has 
always been a fiscal conservative. 

Finally, I want to express a personal 
note of gratitude for the extraordinary 
amount of assistance that JOHN TOWER 
has rendered to our party, especially to 
me during the 96th Congress. As chair- 
man of the National Republican Sena- 
torial Committee, I always found JoHN 
Town willing to lend an invaluable help- 
ing hand, no matter the time or place. 
Perhaps it is his own distinguished serv- 
ice in the same role in previous years 
that made him so understanding and 
generous. In any event, I am grateful. 

Once again, let me join with my col- 
leagues in congratulating my friend from 
Texas, who has done so much to make the 
Republican Party and America good and 
great. 

Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. President, 20 
years of Senate service by JOHN TOWER 
provides only a small measure of his con- 
tribution to the Nation and New Mex- 
ico’s friendly neighbor, his home State 
of Texas. 

The distinguished Senator from Texas 
has steadily risen in influence over the 
most critical area of our national ac- 
tivities, our national defense. His de- 
tailed knowledge of national defense 
programs is second to none and now is 
being applied with his irrepressible vigor 
through the chairmanship of the Armed 
Services Committee. 

In addition to the political activities 
we have shared in our home States, my 
own personal memories of JoHN TOWER’s 
continuing history will include recollec- 
tions of vigorous, knowledgeable, and el- 
oquent debate with other stalwarts of 
the Senate. I look forward to many more 
years of association with and education 
from this remarkable Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. President, I rise 
today to join with my colleagues in 
paying tribute to a man, who since the 
age of 17 when he enlisted in the Navy 
during World War II, has dedicated him- 
self to the service of his country. I 
speak, of course, of the most distin- 
guished chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, Senator JoHN TOWER, 
who 20 years ago today was first sworn 
in as a Member of the U.S. Senate. 

Although I have been a Member of 
this body for but 6 months, my respect 
for Jonn Tower was forged many years 
ago during my own Naval career. Sena- 
tor Tower’s longstanding affiliation with 
the Naval service, his expert knowledge 
of defense requirements and foreign af- 
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fairs, have earned him the highly de- 
served reputation as one of the foremost 
guardians of our national security. This 
unparalleled guardianship, steeled by 
leadership and conviction, has been a 
major force over the past 20 years in 
preserving, protecting, and defending the 
precious liberties which our forebears 
set forth over 200 years ago. 

During the course of my brief tenure 
in the Senate, I have come to recognize 
firsthand the qualities which have estab- 
lished JohN Tower as one of the most 
highly regarded Members of this body. 
His leadership has proven invaluable; 
his counsel reassuring; his friendship 
rewarding. 

Mr. President, today we pay tribute to 
more than a long and illustrious Senate 
career, we are formally recognizing a 
classic combination of soldier, stateman, 
and public servant. Senator JOHN 
Tower's selfless dedication to the State 
of Texas, and to this Nation can best 
be expressed in three words; Duty, honor, 
country. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, it is my 
honor to pay tribute to Senator JOHN 
Town on his 20th anniversary of serv- 
ice in the Senate. On this date in 1961 
Senator Tower became the first state- 
wide Republican officeholder in the Old 
South in the 20th century. His election 
was a harbinger of the growth of Repub- 
lican Conservatism in the South. 

The 20th anniversary year of that his- 
toric political occasion also marks the 
seating of senators from Alabama and 
Georgia and for the first time in this 
century a Republican served as a Gover- 
nor or Senator in every State in the Old 
South. 

Without the 10 present Republican 
Senators from the South the Republican 
Senate majority would not be possible. 

After taking the seat of the late Lyn- 
don B. Johnson, Senator Tower rapidly 
became one of our most respected col- 
leagues and has now served in the U.S. 
Senate as long as any Texan. 

As chairman of the Conference Com- 
mittee I work closely with the Senator 
from Texas in his position as chairman 
of the Policy Committee, and this rela- 
tionship increased the respect and ad- 
miration I had long felt for his leader- 
ship in the banking and national defense 
areas. 

Mr. President, I am proud to salute 
JOHN Town on this historic day. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with my colleagues in 
paying tribute to the senior Senator 
from Texas, Jonn Tower, as he begins 
today his third decade in this Chamber. 

It is difficult, in these heady days of 
Republican control of the Senate, to 
comprehend the magnitude of JoHN 
Tower’s achievement in being elected to 
the Senate from the State of Texas in 
1961. He was the trailblazer for the 
Grand Old Party in the southern United 
States. Those who have followed him 
have not only made the party a respect- 
able political force in the South but have 
brought about a historic shift in the bal- 
ance of power in this body. 

Throughout his service in the Senate, 
Joun Tower has demonstrated a cour- 
age of conviction and strength of char- 
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acter which have brought credit to this 
institution. As a worthy opponent or a 
valued ally, he is a force to be reckoned 
within this body. The people of Texas 
can be proud of the quality of repre- 
sentation he has given them and the 
Nation can be grateful for the leader- 
ship he has provided. 

As far as the Republic Party is con- 
cerned, Joux Tower embodies an im- 
portant principle. By expanding the 
party’s horizons in the Old South, he 
demonstrates the need for the party to 
continually seek to expand its appeal to 
all groups and regions of this society. 
Without that dynamic outreach, our 
days in the majority and as a function- 
ing participant in the national political 
debate are numbered. 

I congratulate the Senator on this spe- 
cial day and applaud his record of dis- 
tinguished national service. 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, it is with 
distinct pleasure that I join my col- 
leagues today in paying tribute to JOHN 
Goopwin Tower from Texas, Oklahoma’s 
good neighbor to the south. 

The election in 1961 of Joun TOWER as 
U.S. Senator from Texas was a harbinger 
of the breakthrough for the Republican 
Party in the South. The next year, Henry 
Bellmon was the first Republican to be 
elected Governor of the State of Okla- 
homa. The late Dewey F. Bartlett was 
elected Governor the following term. And, 
as most of my fellow colleagues are well 
aware, both of these gentlemen served as 
colleagues of Joun Tower in the U.S. 
Senate. 

I take a great deal of pride in the 
privilege granted to me by the voters of 
Oklahoma in November to take up the 
scepter alongside JOHN Tower. 

JoHN Tower is representative of what 
has made America great, He grew up in 
the small towns of Texas, fought in 
World War II as an enlisted man and 
taught government in a small university 
in Texas. This perspective no doubt has 
served him well in his approach to solu- 
tions to problems under consideration by 
the U.S. Senate. 

One of the greatest challenges to the 
97th Congress and to President Ronald 
Reagan is to insure the protection of our 
people, our country, and our freedom. 
During the last few years, our defense 
strategy has been allowed to deteriorate 
to the brink of disaster. The leadership 
provided by Jonn Tower at the helm of 
the Senate Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices has, in these few short months, made 
possible the first giant step to recovery 
as evidenced by the fiscal year 1982 au- 
thorization. 

Thank you, Joun, for your friendship, 
your guidance, and mostly for your dedi- 
cation to the people of Texas and to these 
United States of America. 


Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, we 


are often given in politics to unjustified. 


superlatives. We often will say of each 
other “Mv great and good friend of long- 
standing.” We will often make that 
statement of someone we have met once 
or twice and have known only 6 months. 

Of Jonn Tower, however, I can hon- 
estly say that this is my close and good 
friend of longstanding. 
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I first met Joun Town in the summer 
of 1961, shortly after he was elected to 
the U.S. Senate. I was then chairman of 
the Multnomah County (Portland area) 
Republican Central Committee. JOHN 
Tower had agreed to come to Oregon 
for a series of speeches on behalf of the 
Republican Party, culminating in a 
speech at a large Republican picnic in 
Portland. 

I joined Joun Tower at the start of 
his tour in Medford, a town in southern 
Oregon. I watched and listened to him 
speak to the Republican gathering in 
that area. I then moved with JOHN 
Tower north as he gave speech upon 
speech to different Republican groups 
until he reached Portland and spoke be- 
fore about 5,000 people. Each of the 
speeches Joun TOWER gave was differ- 
ent. Each of the audiences was different, 
although they were all Republican 
groups. On every occasion to every group, 
Jokx had the appropriate words for the 
situation. From that day onward, I have 
held him in esteem and respect. Never 
did I dream in the summer of 1961 that 
I would be joining Joun Tower in the 
U.S. Senate a few years later. 

Everything I know about JoHN Tower, 
everything I have observed working with 
him, and on occasion, working against 
him, confirms what I learned in that 
summer of 1961. He is able; he is astute; 
he is a leader. 

Mr. President, I am delighted to join 
my colleagues in offering these few words 
of tribute to an extraordinary man. He 
is a credit to his country, to his State, 
and to his party. 

Mr. JEPSEN. Mr. President, I am 
priviledged to have this chance to rec- 
ognize my colleague and personal friend, 
the distinguished Senator from Texas, 
Joun G. Tower. Twenty years ago today, 
he began a career in the Senate which 
Las been marked by a clear perception 
of public service and the strength and 
courage needed to realize that vision. His 
firm leadership in the full Senate and as 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee now plays a critical role in im- 
plementing the programs that this coun- 
try sorely needs to regain its economic 
health and preeminent military strength. 

I have the honor to serve under Sen- 
ator Tower on the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. His association with the military 
goes back to his service with the U.S. 
Navy in World War II aboard an amphi- 
bious gunboat in the Western Pacific. He 
has continued to serve his country as a 
chief petty officer in the Naval Reserve. 
Senator Tower has shown a clear under- 
standing of the need for a strong U.S. 
military as the best way to maintain na- 
tional security and international peace. 

Over the last 20 years, the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas has fought 
an often lonely battle to insure that the 
United States has the military strength 
it needs to meet is commitments. Long 
before it was popular to do so, he warned 
of the continuing buildup of Soviet 
forces around the world. He strongly op- 
posed any short-sighted move to dis- 
mantle our Armed Forces. During my 
tenure on the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, I have watched Senator TOWER, first 
as minority leader, then as chairman, 
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skillfully pursue the goal of a strong U.S. 
defense posture. He has refrained from 
alienating anyone on the committee and 
kept the atmosphere amicable between 
both parties. The Armed Services Com- 
mittee is an epitome of bipartisan co- 
oreration toward a common goal. This is 
no minor achievement when one con- 
Siders the widely divergent views on some 
aspects of national defense that are rep- 
resented on the committee. 

Mr. President, JohN Tower is an out- 
standing public servant and a vital asset 
to the U.S. Senate. I congratulate him on 
20 years of service to the people of Texas 
and to the people of the United States. 
May God grant us his service for at least 
20 years more. 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, 20 years 
ago JOHN Town was big news. The Ken- 
nedy administration had just taken of- 
fice in a narrow victory, and some of its 
leading lights were telling the world that 
the country was going to make itself over 
according to the abstract tenets of polit- 
ical liberalism. But the voters of Texas, 
the first chance they got, told a different 
story. In the election held to fill Lyndon 
Johnson's seat they selected JOHN 
TOWER, a man who described himself as 
a Goldwater conservative. Too few peo- 
ple today remember that during 1961, 
1962, and 1963 JoHn Tower and Barry 
GOLDWATER were advancing the very 
same things which, in the 1980's, have 
become the Nation’s agenda. In 1961 
Jonn Tower knew that the American 
people were demanding military forces 
capable of protecting the United States. 

He knew that the American people 
wanted to see a foreign policy which 
would show the world that Soviet totali- 
tarianism is the wave of the past, and 
that the future belongs to freedom. He 
knew that the American people want to 
be left alone, in their sovereign wisdom, 
to regulate the moral order of their com- 
munities. 


He knew that the American people 
want to be free of excessive regulations 
and taxes in order to prosper. 

Above all, when it was unfashionable 
to do so, Joun Tower said that the 
American people, the people of Texas, 
were right and that a host of prestigious 
folks in the media, foundations and uni- 
versities were wrong. Today, 20 years of 
history have validated JoHN TOWER’S 
judgment and have borne witness to the 
faith he has kept with his State. 


As one who came of age politically in 
those days, I have counted JohN TOWER 
as my mentor. Over the past 4 years dur- 
ing which I have served as his colleague 
it has been my privilege to observe first- 
hand the qualitv of his judgment. I have 
seen him in the Soviet Union, face to face 
with the leaders of the world's greatest 
totalitarian power, when these were try- 
ing to persuade the U.S. Senate to ratify 
the SALT treaty by a mixture of threats 
and blandishments. Where lesser men of 
both parties have either been charmed 
or frightened, Jonn Tower grew in both 
insight and determination. Thanks in 
large part to Jonn Tower the Senate 
fulfilled its constitutional duty, albeit in- 
formally, and let the Nation know that 
our safety lies not in illusory negotia- 
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tions with a totalitarian party deter- 
mined to use the very process of nego- 
tiations to stymie us, but on our own 
ability to defend ourselves. 

Today this Nation is in greater danger 
than ever before. Because, until re- 
cently, Jonn Tower's ideas were in the 
minority, the Nation’s armaments are 
inadequate to their task. Today anyone 
who knows the strategic balance can de- 
scribe any number of ways in which the 
Soviet Union could win a war. Today no 
one who knows the strategic balance can 
describe how the United States could 
defeat the Soviet Union. Therefore to- 
day as never before the American people 
should be grateful to the people of Texas 
for having sent Jonn Tower to this 
body. Of course everyone today agrees 
that more money should be spent on 
defense. But lesser men than JohN Tow- 
ER would not think beyond present pro- 
grams, would not think beyond more of 
the same approach which got us into 
the dangerous fix we are in. I am confi- 
dent, however that the Nation can trust 
aman with Jonn Tower's academic rec- 
ord, with his record as a critic of the 
ways of the past, to demand measures 
that will actually safeguard the Ameri- 
can people in case of war. We can count 
on such a man to choose one course or 
reject another on the basis of one su- 
preme criterion: The need to provide the 
Armed Forces of the United States with 
the ability to fight and win wars, and to 
safeguard the American people in the 
process. 

Finally, Mr. President, on this 20th 
anniversary of JOHN TOWER’s accession 
to this body, I can do no better than to 
thank the people of Texas on behalf of 
the people of Wyoming, who care greatly 
about our country, for having sent him 
here. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, it is a 
pleasure to recognize with my colleagues 
today the distinguished service of Sena- 
tor JohN Tower of Texas in the U.S. 
Senate. 

As a World War II veteran, Senator 
Tower survived that terrible conflict 
while serving courageously on a gunboat 
in the western Pacific Ocean. 

Following the war, JoHN Tower ex- 
celled as a political science major at 
Texas universities, receiving a B.A. in 
that field from Southwestern University 
and a M.A. degree from Southern Metho- 
dist University. His studies also included 
5 work at the University of Lon- 

on. 

JoHN Tower’s public service did not 
begin with his election to the U.S. Senate. 
His excellence in the study of political 
science led to an 11-year stint as a pro- 
fessor at Midwestern University in Wich- 
ita Falls, Tex. His public service in the 
education field has also included mem- 
bership in the Texas Historical Society 
and the Texas Philosophical Society, as 
well as trusteeship positions for South- 
western University and Southern Metho- 
dist University. 

Thus, Senator Tower's public life was 
marked with great distinction before be- 
ing elected to the Senate seat formerly 
held by Senator Lyndon B. Johnson. His 
commitment and his keen devotion to 
public service and to his constituents ex- 
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plain his reelection in 1966, in 1972, and 
again in 1978. 

As a political scientist by training, 
Senator Tower's many accomplishments 
in this body should come as no great sur- 
prise. But his academic expertise does not 
alone explain his rise to the topmost po- 
sitions in Congress and in the Republican 
Party in the Senate. 

Frankly, he is one of the most power- 
ful leaders among us. His peers have 
recognized his leadership acumen by 
electing him chairman of the Republican 
Policy Committee and making him chair- 
man of one of the most powerful and 
important committees in the entire Con- 
gress—the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee. With the anticipated major in- 
crease in defense spend:ng, his abilities 
as chairman of this critical committee 
will be extremely important to have—not 
only because of his detailed, vast knowl- 
edge of our national security programs 
and needs, but also because his proud 
conservative consciousness will help to 
reduce unnecessary or wasteful spending 
wherever that may occur. 

Mr. President, it is reassuring to me, 
and it should be reassuring to all Ameri- 
cans, and people everywhere, who value 
freedom and liberty, to realize that this 
masterful and patriotic person is at the 
helm of the U.S. Senate's defense policy- 
making leadership. 

Thus, I congratulate my dedicated 
friend from Texas on the arrival of his 
20th anniversary as a distinguished 
Member of the U.S. Senate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, for 
20 years now, the people of Texas, the 
citizens of the United States and indeed 
all those in the world who cherish free- 
com and democracy have been fortunate 
to have had Senator JoHN TOWER, a 
Member of this great Chamber. As JoHN 
Tower begins his third decade of serv- 
ice as a U.S. Senator, I am honored that 
I can join my colleagues in offering a 
tribute to his achievements. 

It has been a personal privilege and 
pleasure to have worked with Senator 
TOWER as a member of the Committee 
on Armed Services. As the ranking mi- 
nority member and now as chairman of 
the committee, Senator Tower has al- 
ways been a bold spokesman for the ef- 
fort to insure a strong national defense. 
Although, as a Member of the Senate, I 
know best his contributions to our na- 
tional defense, I am not unfamiliar with 
the important role Senator Tower has 
plaved as a Member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Budget at this watershed in 
our history. Senator Tower's legislative 


interests are diverse and the beneficial 


influence he has exerted on legislation 
in this body over the past two decades is 
unquestioned. 

At this time, it is perhaps most impor- 
tant to remember that Senator Tower 
was one of a handful of men in the Sen- 
ate who, sharing values similar to those 
I hold dear, held the fort during difficult, 
trying times. 

Never compromising their beliefs, they 
fought doggedly looking forward to a 
time when they could lead; never giving 
up faith, they waited for their ranks to 
grow. Now, the ranks have swelled, and 
Joun Tower fully enjoys the rewards of 
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leadership he so richly deserves. We, in 
the Senate, are grateful for his work 
and his friendship. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I join in 
this tribute to JohN Tower's 20 years of 
service in the U.S. Senate. For the last 
642 years, Senator Tower and I have 
worked together on the Armed Services 
Committee cn a number of complex is- 
sues critical to our national defense. 

Since Senator Tower became chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee 
this year, I have been particularly im- 
pressed with his fairness, his dedication, 
and his commitment to building a 
stronger America. I congratulate JoHN 
on this milestone in his career and join 
with my colleagues in honoring his 
achievements. 

A SALUTE TO THE SENATE'S TOWERING TEXAN 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, a lot 
of new folks arrived in Washington in 
1961 and it was a time of great change, 
new policies and renewed hope for the 
American people. 1981 presents this town 
with a similar situation and it’s interest- 
ing, I think, that the 2 years have in 
common the very extraordinary and un- 
common figure of Senator Joun TOWER. 

He might have been missed when he 
first arrived in this Chamber. It was the 
advent of a new Democratic administra- 
tion which included a President of the 
Senate from Texas of all places and Sen- 
ator Tower was not a man of, shall we 
say, towering physical proportions. But 
we Democrats were soon to learn just 
what a standout he truly is. 

In 20 years, Jonn Tower has bedeviled 
many of us on this side of the aisle and 
he has always done it with a rare mix 
of good humor, quick wit, and sharp 
tongue. He is a formidable adversary 
but a delightful colleague, and he is one 
of this body's most effective and talented 
Members. 

We have squared off on many an issue, 
and I suppose that my win-loss record 
with Senator Tower reads like the stand- 
ings of the Texas Rangers—he is ahead, 
but not far enough ahead that there is 
no chance of catching up. In our years 
of service together on the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee, Senator Tower has been 
a successful proponent of his region, a 
Senator concerned with the full range of 
Federal urban, housing, and transporta- 
tion policies and a Senator whom one 
can always count on for vigorous and en- 
lightened debate. When we have been in 
agreement on an issue, I find that Sen- 
ator Tower is the perfect ally—he sup- 
ports your cause and lets others know 
the merits of your case. 


I once had an amendment on a foreign 
export bill which would have banned 
the overseas shipment of horses for the 
purpose of slaughter. It was an amend- 
ment which was considered important in 
the animal welfare community but, I 
must admit, Senator Tower was more an 
expert on horses than I was. Yet he spoke 
graciously of my amendment and even 
dubbed it the Wrangler Pete“ legisla- 
tion—a label which fits somewhat mis- 
shapenly on this New Jersey Senator, but 
which seemed perfectly natural coming 
from the mouth of a true Texan. 

Mr. President, for 20 years JoHN TOWER 
has served this Nation and the Senate 
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well. He has pointed out the need for 
strong defense and sensible economic 
programs, and though you might not al- 
ways agree with the thrust of his argu- 
ments, you can indeed always say that he 
has been a noble and gentlemanly col- 
league. We all salute his stature in the 
Senate on the 20th anniversary of his 
service among us. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I yield 
the remainder of our time to the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. I thank my distinguished 
colleague from Alaska. 

Mr. President, I simply want to say 
“thank you” to all of my colleagues who 
have been so generous and kind in their 
remarks about me today. I know what it 
feels like now to be present and listen 
at your own funeral ceremony. I think 
the analogy is well drawn, because at 
funerals you rarely say anything dis- 
paraging about the departed. I note that 
my colleagues today avoided saying a 
great number of things about me that 
might have been said that might not be 
quite so complimentary as the things 
they did say. And I thank them, I sup- 
pose, as much, then, for what they did 
not say as for what they said. 

In any case, I do thank them. I feel 
privileged to have the opportunity to 
serve with men of such caliber that I 
think this validly and rightly may be 
called the world’s greatest deliberative 
body. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the balance of the time allocated 
under the special orders and under the 
leadership time. 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR FORD 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MurkKOwskKI). Under the previous order, 
the Senator from Kentucky is recognized 
for not to exceed 15 minutes. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I thank the 
distinguished acting majority leader. 


DROUGHT DISASTER LOANS 
FOR FARMERS 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I rise today 
to bring to the attention of the Senate 
the intolerable situation the Reagan ad- 
ministration is permitting to continue 
in the Small Business Administration 
disaster loan program. 

Last summer, a serious drought dev- 
astated crors and killed livestock over 
large portions of my State and through- 
out the South and Midwest. Total agri- 
cultural losses exceeded $1 billion in 
some States and hundreds of counties 
were declared disaster areas. 


In my State of Kentucky alone agri- 
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cultural income was reduced by $500 
million. Corn and soybean yields dropped 
29 percent below 1979. 

Drought-stricken Kentucky farmers 
looked to the Federal Government for 
some assistance—not handouts, but 
loans necessary to remain financially 
solvent through another growing season. 
Over 500 farmers, mostly from the west- 
ern part of the State, applied to the 
Small Business Administration for dis- 
aster loans based on documented losses. 

We know, Mr. President, that there 
has been a long debate in this body over 
whether or not the SBA should be in the 
business of agricultural disaster loans. 
Without the necessary background and 
experience, the SBA had considerable 
difficulty in efficiently managing a farm 
loan program. Many of my colleagues 
argued persuasively to get SBA out of 
the farm disaster loan business. 

That issue was settled last year when 
we passed Public Law 96-302 and effec- 
tively removed SBA from farm disaster 
lending by requiring farmers to go to 
the Farmers Home Administration fiirst 
for disaster assistance. However, the 
changes made in Public Law 96-302 do 
not apply to the drought or any other 
disaster that commenced on or before 
July 3, 1980. Thus, for this one last time 
SBA was involved in providing some as- 
sistance to drought-stricken Kentucky 
farmers. 

SBA officials in conjunction with other 
State and local government personnel 
held several meetings to explain their 
disaster loan program. Drought victims 
relied on the law, regulations, and state- 
ments made by SBA officials. Through 
June 12, 518 applications have been re- 
ceived in the Louisville SBA office. Thou- 
sands of other applications were made 
in Arkansas, Missouri, Texas, and other 
States. 

In the middle of processing these loans, 
SBA on March 19, issued emergency and 
final regulations making significant 
changes in both eligibility and loan bene- 
fits. These regulatory changes were made 
without benefit of public notice or com- 
ment. 

The new loan regulations affected all 
pending loan applications. A credit-else- 
where test was imposed on applicants 
where none had been required before. In 
addition, a limitation was imposed on 
the amount of a disaster loan a farmer 
could receive. Now SBA loans could not 
be made for more than 60 percent of 
the documented drought losses. 

Mr. President, drought-stricken farm- 
ers in my State were totally surprised, 
perplexed, and frustrated by the actions 
of SBA. At a time when trust in govern- 
ment was already low, the Reagan ad- 
ministration has succeeded in ignoring 
promises made to thousands of disaster 
victims. 

On April 28, five colleagues joined me 
in a letter to President Reagan. We im- 
plored him to rescind these emergency 
and final regulations promulgated on 
March 19. We brought to his attention 
the fact that thousands of farmers were 
in desperate need of credit to provide for 
planting crops and replacing livestock. 
Time was of critical importance since 
the planting season cannot wait. 

The administration has chosen to do 
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nothing. The unfairness and inequity of 
the SBA actions continue without a word 
of comment from our Pres.dent. SBA 
continues to operate under the emer- 
gency and final regulations issued March 
19. As of June 12, SBA-Louisville has 
now turned down 134 disaster lcan appli- 
cations. Prior to March, only tour appli- 
cations had been refused. Still pending in 
the Louisville office are 149 loans, most of 
which will undoubtedly now be turned 
down. 

Time has run out for many Kentucky 
farmers. The drought of last summer, the 
lack of credit for this year—and to top 
it off torrential floods this spring—has 
brought many of my farmer constituents 
to their knees. Why does the administra- 
tion refuse to recognize that the Federal 
Government has a basic responsibility 
to help victims of natural disasters? 

This week the Senate will begin floor 
action on the reconciliation resolution. 
A vital part of this reconciliation is S. 
865, a bill put together by my distin- 
guished colleagues Senator BUMPERS and 
Senator Prror. This legislation will pro- 
vide for a return to the pre-March 19 
regulation for processing all applications 
for drought disaster assistance pending 
at that date. This legislation has been 
favorably reported by the Small Business 
Committee and I call on my colleagues 
on both sides of the aisle to support this 
desperately-needed action. By doing so, 
we can meet the promise made to Amer- 
ica’s drought victims who in good faith 
relied on the Federal Government for 
assistance in time of need. 

The administration has demonstrated 
quite clearly that it is deaf to the pleas 
of America’s victims. I do not want the 
Senate of the United States to also turn 
a deaf ear. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session for the purpose of 
considering all nominations under new 
reports on the Executive Calendar. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
nominations will be stated. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to consider all nomi- 
nations under New Reports and placed 
at the Secretary’s desk en bloc and that 
they be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are consid- 
ered and confirmed en bloc. 

The nominations considered and con- 
firmed en bloc are as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 

Herman E. Roser, of New Mexico, to be 

an Assistant Secretary of Energy. 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Russell D. Hale, of Virginia, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of the Air Force. 

Edward J. Philbin, of California, to be 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Reserve Affairs. 

George A. Sawyer, of New Jersey, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 

William R. Gianelli, an Assistant Secretary 


of the Army, to be a member of the Board 
of the Panama Canal Commission. 
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U.S. Am FORCE 
Maj. Gen. James E. Dau rt . 
FR, U.S. Air Force, to be lieutenant general. 

U.S. ARMY 
Maj. Gen. Oren Edwin DeHaven, PEETA 
U.S. Army, to be lieutenant general. 

Maj. Gen. John Winn McEnery gaya 
U.S. Army, to be lieutenant general. 

Lt. Gen. Arthur James Greg, 
(age 53), Army of the United States (major 


general, U.S. Army), to be lieutenant general. 


Maj. Gen. Richard Horner Thompson, 
Poo. NEA Army, to be lieutenant general. 


U.S. Navy 
Adm. Alfred J. Whittle, Jr., U.S. Navy (age 
57), for appointment to the grade of admiral 
on the retired list, to admiral. 
Rear Adm. James A. Lyons, Jr., U.S. Navy, 
to be vice admiral. 
U.S. MARINE CORPS 


Lt. Gen. Paul X. Keleyii. U.S. 
Marine Corps, to be general. 


NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE SECRETARY’S 
DESK IN THE ARMY AND THE NAVY 

Army nominations beginning Lowell L. 
Ballard, Jr., to be colonel, and ending Susie 
M. Sherrod, to be lieutenant colonel, which 
nominations were received by the Senate 
May 27, 1981, and which appeared in the 
Congressional Record of June 1, 1981. 

Navy nominations beginning James D. Ab- 
shear, to be chief warrant officer, and end- 
ing Adrian C. Youngblood, to be chief war- 
rant officer, which nominations were received 
by the Senate and appeared in the Congres- 
sional Record of June 1, 1981. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the nom- 
inations were considered and confirmed 
en bloc. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
notified of the confirmation of all the 
nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
turn to legislative session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


REORGANIZATION ACT OF 1981 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
Order No. 161, the Reorganization Act of 
1981. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
there is no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the bill by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 893) to extend and amend the 
authority of the President to reorganize the 
executive branch of the Government under 
chapter 9, of title 5, United States Code. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
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been reported from the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs with amendments, 
as follows: 

On page 2, line 6, strike “of”, and insert 
“after”; 

On page 3, line 7, after the period, insert 
the following: addition, the message shall 
present evidence that preliminary planning 
has taken place, through an interagency task 
force or otherwise, to achieve effective imple- 
mentation of the reorganization. 

On page 3, line 11, strike “also”; 

On page 3, line 13, strike “for”, and insert 
“in”; and 

On page 3, line 13, strike “the”, and insert 
“such”: 


So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Reorganization Act 
of 1981”. 

EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY 


Sec. 2. Section 905(b) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) A provision contained in a reorgani- 
zation plan may take effect only if the plan 
is transmitted to the Congress within four 
years after the date of enactment of the Re- 
organization Act of 1981.“ 


PERIOD FOR CONSIDERATION OF PLAN 


Sec. 3. Chapter 9 of title 5, United States 
Code, is further amended— 

(1) by striking out “thirty calendar days” 
in section 903(c) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“60 calendar days”; 

(2) by striking out “sixty calendar days” 
in such section and inserting in lieu thereof 
“90 calendar days”; 

(3) by striking out “sixty-day” in section 
906(c) and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘ninety- 
day”; 

(4) by striking out “45 calendar days” in 
section 910(b) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“75 calendar days”; and 

(5) by striking out “45 calendar days” in 
section 911 and inserting in lieu thereof “75 
calendar days”. 


INFORMATION TO ACCOMPANY PLANS 

Sec. 4. Section 903 (b) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sentences: “If 
the reorganization provided for in a plan re- 
quires the promulgation of an Executive or- 
der, Presidential directive, or other adminis- 
trative action, a draft of each such order, 
directive, or action shall accompany such 
message. In addition, the message shall pre- 
sent evidence that preliminary planning has 
taken place, through an interagency task 
force or otherwise, to achieve effective im- 
plementation of the reorganization. The 
President shall submit such further back- 
ground or other information as the Congress 
may require in its consideration of such 
plan.”. 

RESTRICTIONS ON CONTENTS OF PLANS 

Sec. 5. (a) Section 905 (a) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by inserting “or renaming an existing 
executive department” immediately after “a 
new executive department” in paragraph (1); 

(2) by redesignating paragraphs (5) and 
(6) as paragraphs (6) and (7), respectively, 
and by inserting immediately after paragraph 
(4) the following new paragraph: 

“(5) creating a new agency which is not 
a component or part of an existing executive 
department or independent agency;”’. 

(b) Section 904(1) of such title is amendea 
by inserting “, subject to section 905,” im- 
mediately after “may”. 


METHOD OF APPROVAL OF PLANS 


Sec. 6. (a) Section 906(a) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
“(a) Except as otherwise provided under 


subsection (c) of this section, a reorganiza- 
tion plan is effective— 
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“(1) if each House of Congress, within 
90 calendar days of continuous session of 
Congress after the date on which such plan 
is transmitted to it, adopts a resolution stat- 
ing in substance that the House favors the 
reorganization plan; or 

“(2) upon the expiration of such 90-day 
period unless, within such period, in a vote 
on final approval of such a resolution in 
either House, such resolution fails to be 
adopted.“ . 

(b) Section 906 (c) of such title is amend- 
ed by striking out “if both Houses of Con- 
gress have defeated a resolution of disap- 
proval” and inserting in lie uthereof “if both 
Houses of Congress have approved a resolu- 
tion of approval”. 

(c) Section 909 of such title is amended 
by striking out the matter within the quota- 
tion marks and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: That the favors the 
Reorganiation Plan Numbered trans- 
mitted to the Congress by the President on 
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Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to inform the Senate, on behalf 
of Senator Ror, chairman of the Gov- 
ernmental Affairs Committee, that the 
committee unanimously recommends 
passage of S. 893, to extend executive re- 
organization authority. 


Presidential authority to propose Ex- 
ecutive Reorganization Plans to Con- 
gress, subject to a one-House veto, ex- 
pired on April 6, 1981. The matter of re- 
viewing the President’s reorganization 
authority is one which has been before 
the Congress numerous times during the 
last 40 years. The Reorganization Act 
thus gives successive President’s author- 
ity to make the national Government 
more responsive to their policies, while 
it has made them more accountable to 
the public for their actions. 


The bill reported by the Governmental 
Affairs Committee is not a simple reor- 
ganization, but rather makes some im- 
portant changes in the reorganization 
process. 


The expiration date has been altered 
to extend authority for 4 years rather 
than the 2-year extension more common 
in the recent past. A 4-year extension 
will help to assure more effective imple- 
mentation of reorganization proposals. 

Section 50a) (1) of S. 893 prohibits the 
President from renaming any existing 
executive department in a reorganiza- 
tion plan. This is intended to reinforce 
the existing prohibition against the crea- 
tion of new departments and so minimize 
unnecessary friction between the Ad- 
ministration and the Congress. 

Section 5(a) (2) adds a new subsection 
to the Reorganization Act which would 
prevent the President from creating new 
agencies which are not made a part of 
an existing department or independent 
agency. New independent agencies fre- 
quently diffuse accountability for pro- 
grams and policies while their increasing 
number makes it more difficult for the 
President to implement and coordinate 
policies. The committee believes that this 
provision will enhance the accountabil- 
ity of all executive branch agencies to 
the President and the Congress and will 
reduce fragmentation. 


Section 4 provides that any executive 
orders or other written directives which 
the President believes may be required 
to implement any plan must be made a 
part of the message accompanying it. 
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While the orders and directives are in- 
tended to provide committee members 
with a complete description of the scope 
of each proposed plan, they would be 
in draft form only and would not be 
binding on the President. During the 
course of its consideration, the commit- 
tee heard testimony from GAO to the 
effect that inadequate resources are de- 
voted to implementing reorganization 
plans once approved. Section 4 was 
therefore amended to require that the 
message accompanying any plan include 
sufficient evidence to assure the com- 
mittee that preliminary planning has 
taken place. 

Section 3 of S. 893 extends by 30 days 
the period of time for congressional con- 
sideration. Congress will now have 90 
days in which to consider plans. The 
Governmental Affairs Committee in the 
Senate and the Government Opera- 
tions Committee in the House will have 
75 days for hearings or review before 
being discharged of further considera- 
tion. The President will have up to 60 
days after a plan is submitted to Con- 
gress in which to offer amendments. Ex- 
perience with the reorganization process 
has demonstrated the need for more time 
to carefully review plans and to allow 
the committee to work more effectively 
with the administration. 

Finally, under section 6 of this bill, 
reorganization plans would become ef- 
fective if any one of these conditions 
were satisfied during the 90-day period 
for congressional review: 

First, each House of Congress adopts 
a resolution approving the plan; 

Second, one House of Congress adopts 
an approving resolution while the other 
fails to vote: or 

Third, neither House votes on an ap- 
proving resolution. 

If none of these conditions are met; 
for example, if one House defeats a reso- 
lution to approve, the plan is defeated. 
Because the approval mechanism in 
S. 893 provides for passage, rather than 
defeat, of a resolution as a method of 
approval, it more closely resembles the 
normal legislative process than the 
previous law. 

Since its original enactment the reor- 
ganization process has served as a prin- 
cipal instrument for the restructuring of 
government. The need for such an in- 
strument is as great today. As the Presi- 
dent moves forward with the economic 
recovery program and with the return 
of many responsibilities to State and 
local governments, his effort to reform 
the organization of the executive branch 
will be aided and simplified by the au- 
thority conferred upon him through this 
customary measure. 

I am convinced that the reorganiza- 
tion procedure and the new provisions 
for expanded review contained in S. 893 
balance the Executive's need for quick 
and flexible action with the need for 
meaningful review by Congress. I recom- 
mend its prompt passage. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be no amendments in 
order to this bill other than the commit- 
tee amendments. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 2 P.M. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, following the 
statement by the Senator from Iowa, the 
Senate stand in recess until 2 p.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Does the Senator wish the committee 
amendments considered en bloc? 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, yes, I 
ask unanimous consent that the commit- 
tee amendments be considered en bloc. I 
ask that that ke done now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendments en bloc. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to en bloc. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Alaska for yield- 
ing to me. I have no opposition to the bill. 
In fact, I have totally supported the leg- 
islation over a long reriod of time. I 
think that this bill is a reasonable and 
responsible procedure for amending the 
law dealing with the reorganization of 
government. 

The President’s role in this process is 
enhanced through legislation that allows 
him to come to Congress with recom- 
mendations for Congress to approve or 
disapprove as it sees fit, but nevertheless 
aware that his plans will go into effect 
unless Congress takes any contrary ac- 
tion. Therefore, I am not rising to speak 
to the major point of the legislaiton, 
but I rise to remind my colleagues in this 
body that, involved with this legislation, 
as it has historically been since the 
1930's, is the legislative dissapproval pro- 
vision by which these reorganization 
programs are reviewed by the Congress 
of the United States. That review is what 
we commonly refer to as the congres- 
sional veto, a procedure by which Con- 
gress will have a certain period of time 
after a proposal is given to them by the 
President to take contrary action. If 
no contrary action is taken, then the 
proposal goes into effect. 

I take this opportunity, Mr. President, 
to bring this issue up on this specific 
piece of legislation because, hopefully, 
later on in this Congress, we shall be 
discussing the subject of the congres- 
sional veto—whether or not the congres- 
sional veto, the concept or the principle 
of a legislative disapproval mechanism, 
however, you want to say it, should be 
applicable to regulations written by the 
bureaucracy, which regulations, we all 
know, have the same impact upon our 
lives as any law passed by the Congress 
of the United States. I hope that this 
issue will be up for discussion soon. 

There are, undoubtedly, a number of 
people who hope it will never come up 
for discussion, because they oppose the 
concept of a congressional veto. I address 
the disapproval mechanism at this time 
because, when Members of this body 
vote for this legislation, they are en- 
dorsing the concept of a congressional 
veto as previous Senates have endorsed 
the concept of the congressional veto on 
previous reorganization bills. 

I also take the opportunity to remind 
the Members of this body that the Pres- 
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ident of the United States, through his 
support of this legislation, is supporting 
the concept of the congressional veto. 
The President, as far as I know, to this 
point, has not taken a position on the 
congressional veto applicable to regula- 
tions. I hope that he will not do so until 
he gives it serious consideration and he 
has an opportunity to visit with some of 
us in the Congress who support the con- 
gressional veto, because we want to re- 
mind the President of the United States 
that before he announced his candidacy 
for the Presidency, he spoke, in newspa- 
pers and on radio programs, in support 
of the congressional veto. 

We want to remind him that the Re- 
publican platform has come out in sup- 
port of the congressional veto. 

We want to remind him that he made 
statements in the election last fall that 
he supported the congressional veto. 

We want to remind him that the re- 
ports of his transition teams recom- 
mended the congressional veto. 

We want to remind him that one of 
his top advisers, David Stockman, Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and 
Budget, has spoken out in support of the 
congressional veto and voted that way 
as a Member of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Finally, we want to remind him 
that one of his Cabinet members, Mr. 
Schweiker, supported the concept when 
he was a Member of the U.S. Senate. 

Mr. President, we think that all of 
these bits of evidence are important to 
the President of the United States and 
that he ought to come out in support 
of the congressional veto as it applies 
to regulation. But more importantly, the 
fact that he supports the congressional 
veto as it is applicable to this piece of 
legislation and that he is willing to allow 
basic legislation to give Congress the op- 
portunity to thwart any reorganization 
proposals, suggest likewise, that it ought 
to be available to the Congress of the 
United States, whenever his adminis- 
tration suggests regulations to be pro- 
mulgated pursuant to legislation passed 
by the Congress of the United States. So, 
in more than one way, the President has 
endorsed and is endorsing the congres- 
sional veto. Most importantly, he is en- 
dorsing it on a very specific piece of 
legislation that we are going to pass here 
today. In passing this legislation, the 
Senate of the United States is tacitly 
supporting the congressional veto as well. 

Mr. President, as to all the questions 
that have been raised by the opponents 
of the congressional veto as to its con- 
stitutionality—whether or not it violates 
the separation of powers between the 
executive branch and the congressional 
branch of Government—those questions 
are answered right here in this very re- 
port on this bill, where it says, in the 
middle paragraph on page 3: 

The limitations and procedures contained 
in the act have, over time, proved adequate 
both as a constitutional and practical mat- 
ter to protect the responsibilities of both the 
Congress and the executive branch in ac- 


cordance with the principles of separation 
of power between the two branches. 


I continue to quote: 


Renewing reorganization suthority is not 
an open-ended mandate to the President to 
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reorganize Government on his own. Con- 
gress should and must te an active partici- 
pant in the process of formulating and im- 
plementing reorganization plans. 


It reads, further, that the Fresident 
and Congress can work together in a way 
neither could work alone to improve the 
Government as organized to meet the 
obligations to the people it serves. 

The constitutional questions of Con- 
gress delegating some legislative author- 
ity to the President and the constitu- 
tional questions involved with admin- 
istrative action taken by the President 
and how that may be checked by review 
by the Senate and the House are in- 
volved with this piece of legislation. 

It seems to me that this very bill serves 
as a worthy precedent for any discussion 
of ‘Congressional veto that has come up 
on individual, specific pieces of legisla- 
tion or the more encompassing piece of 
legislation that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Mexico (Mr. SCHMITT) 
and I have introduced, to establish the 
congressional veto. 

As I look across the Chamber, I see the 
Senator from Michigan, who also has 
introduced a measure on this subject, 
and who has additionally tried to ad- 
dress this overall issue. 

I hope the Senate will consider the is- 
sue of congressional veto as it is involved 
with this piece of legislation. I hope the 
Senate approves it. But I also hope the 
Senate will not be inconsistent when the 
subject of congressional review of regu- 
lations comes before this body and that 
it will, likewise, approve that legislation. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GRASSLEY. I yield for discussion 
purposes only, on my time, to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan is recognized. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I commend 
the Senator from Iowa for his statement 
reminding the Senate that there is much 
precedent in the Senate, including the 
bill before us today, for legislative veto. 
There are many other precedents we can 
point to for the adoption of legislative 
veto, everything from a one-House veto 
to a joint resolution veto, the so-called 
Levin-Boren approach we adopted last 
year on FTC and HUD. So there is much 
precedent, as the Senator indicates, for 
adoption of the legislative veto. 

I also commend the Senator for re- 
minding us of that fact and reminding 
the President—as it is important to re- 
mind the President—that he also has 
made a commitment to legislative veto: 
and we hope that, in the next few 
months, one form or another of a Gov- 
ernment-wide legislative veto will be 
passed by Congress. 


I might add that, by coincidence or 
otherwise, the Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
Harry F. Byrp, Jr.) is in the Chamber. 
He also is the father of a form of legis- 
lative veto, a so-called two-House veto, 
which has much to be said for it. 

As it happens, we have Senator Grass- 
LEY, who is part of the Schmitt-Grassley 
approach, and I, who am part of the 
Levin-Boren approach, as well as the 
Senator from Virginia (Mr. Harry F. 
BYRD, Jr.) who is the sponsor, as we 
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know, of the two-House veto without the 
President, another form of veto. 

We all hope that, in one form or an- 
other, this Congress will adopt a broad, 
across-the-board form of legislative veto. 
It is long overdue. Many of us have been 
working very hard to adopt it, to apply 
to all the agencies, with a few exceptions. 
I know that particularly my friend, Sen- 
ator GraAsSLEY, the Senator from Virginia 
and I are among those who have worked 
hardest in this area. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I concur in the comments made by 
the able Senator from Michigan and the 
able Senator from Iowa with respect to 
the need to take some action in regard 
to congressional veto power. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, T 
should like to participate in a colloquy 
at this time with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

We are presently considering legisla- 
tion, S. 893, which would have the effect 
of extending and amending the ability 
of the President to reorganize the exec- 
utive branch of Government under 
chapter 9 of title 5 of the United States 
Code. It is important to note, that con- 
tained within this legislation, is a provi- 
sion which would provide Congress with 
a legislative disapproval mechanism. 

Mr. President, it is ironic that many 
Members of this Chamber who have con- 
demned the legislative veto as an un- 
constitutional interference with admin- 
istrative duties, have no qualms about 
supporting legislation that contains a 
veto provision. The legislative veto 
should not be viewed as a substitute for 
other regulatory initiatives but rather 
as a complement to such legislation. It 
is time to recognize this tool for what 
it is—an essential instrument of con- 
gressional oversight. 

Mr. SCHMITT. Will the distinguished 
Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. President, in recent years, the 
Congress has made increasing use of the 
legislative veto procedure. Some 296 
provisions of law now require some kind 
of congressional review of agency rule- 
making. The 96th Congress took the step 
of applying the legislative veto to all the 
rules of a major agency—the Federal 
Trade Commission. It is necessary that 
we apply this procedure to all Federal 
departments and agencies. Senator 
GRASSLEY and I have introduced a legis- 
lative veto bill, S. 890, which currently 
has 37 cosponsors. This legislation will, 
in a reasonable, orderly and constitu- 
tional manner, return to the Congress 
some measure of responsibility for the 
quantity and quality of regulatory law 


which confronts the American people: 


The House bill, introduced by Congress- 
man Levitas, has over 227 cosponsors, 
and it is time for the Senate to act 
favorably. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. History reveals a 
variety of congressional motivations be- 
hind the growth of legislative vetoes. 
Legislative vetoes originate as a condi- 
tion attached to authority that Congress 
had exercised in the past. In delegating 
to the President or executive officials the 
authority to reorganize executive agen- 
cies, suspend deportations, and adjust 
Federal salaries, Congress relinquishes 
power only with the assurance of a legis- 
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lative veto. The authority and the legis- 
lative veto are inseparable; the adminis- 
tration could not have had the authority 
without the condition. This same reason- 
ing applies to legislation on Federal elec- 
tions, atomic energy, export administra- 
tion, standby gasoline rationing plans, 
and public works and buildings. Without 
recourse to the legislative veto, the two 
branches might well have been stale- 
mated in their search for an acceptable 
piece of legislation. 

Although Presidents often object to 
the legislative veto as an infringement 
on executive power and a destabilizing 
force on the balance between the 
branches, the net effect of legislative 
vetoes may actually be an increase in ex- 
ecutive power. President Reagan cam- 
paigned on a platform advocating the 
use of this important tool. Far more 
power is delegated in the company of the 
legislative veto than would have been 
tolerated without it. 

Another motivation behind the growth 
of the legislative veto is, of course, its re- 
straint on authority previously dele- 
gated. Here, Congress attempts to rein 
in power that has drifted too far from 
legislative control. In this category are 
the legislative vetoes that are applied to 
arms sales, trade authority, regulatory 
agencies, and the General Services 
Administration. 

Finally, as illustrated by the legisla- 
tion we are presently considering, some 
of the legislative vetoes do not concern 
power delegated by Congress. Instead, 
the problem is how the legislative branch 
and the executive branch can share a 
responsibility that combines elements of 
congressional and Presidential power. 
Unable to define by statute the precise 
boundary between the branches, Con- 
gress relies on a legislative veto as a pro- 
cedural link between rival and conflict- 
ing constitutional interpretations. In- 
cluded within this category are the legis- 
lative vetoes in the war powers resolution 
and national emergency legislation. 
Without a definitive ruling from the 
courts on the allocation of war and emer- 
gency powers—a ruling the courts have 
been reluctant to deliver—the legislative 
veto offers a workable arrangement on 
the sharing of rower between the legis- 
lative and executive branches. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall the bill pass? 

The bill (S. 893) was passed. 

RECESS UNTIL 2 P.M. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will stand 
in recess until 2 p.m. 

The Senate recessed until 2 p.m: 
whereupon, the Senate reassembled 


when called to order by the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. RUDMAN) . 


VETERANS' PROGRAMS EXTENSION 
AND IMPROVEMENT ACT OF 1981 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the hour of 2 p.m. 
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having arrived, the Senate will now pro- 
ceed to the consideration of S. 921, 
which the clerk will state by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (S. 921) to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to extend authority to provide 
contract hospital care and medical services 
in Puerto Rico and the United States Virgin 
Islands. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill which had been reported from the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs with an 
amendment to strike-out all after the 
enacting clause, and insert the follow- 
ing: 

That (a) this Act may be cited as the Vet- 
erans' Programs Extension and Improvement 
Act of 1981“. 

(bd) Except as otherwise expressly pro- 
vided, whenever in this Act an amendment 
or repeal is expressed in terms of an amend- 
ment to, or repeal of, a section or other pro- 
vision, the reference shall be considered to 
be made to a section or other provision of 
title 38, United States Code. 


EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY TO PROVIDE CERTAIN 
CONTRACT HOSPITAL CARE AND MEDICAL SERV- 
ICES IN PUERTO RICO, THE VIRGIN ISLANDS, 
AND OTHER TERRITORIES 


Sec. 2. Section 601(4)(C)(v) is amended 
by striking out “December 31, 1981“ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof September 30, 1982”. 


LIMITATION ON CERTAIN DENTAL CARE 
ENTITLEMENT 


Sec. 3. Clause (2) of section 612(b) is 
amended by inserting after “that” in sub- 
clause (B) “(i) in the case of a person who 
reenters active service in either the military, 
naval, or air service within one year after 
the date of such person's prior discharge or 
release from such service, the one-year lim- 
itation shall be measured from the date of 
such person’s subsequent discharge or re- 
lease, and (it)”. 


EXTENSION FOR CERTAIN VIETNAM-ERA VETERANS 
TO REQUEST READJUSTMENT COUNSELING 


Sec. 4. Section 612A(a) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “two years after the 
effective date of this section” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “before October 1, 1983”; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following 
new sentence: “Notwithstanding the first 
sentence of this subsection, in any case in 
which the Administrator determines that a 
veteran was, at any time during the period 
in which such veteran was eligible to re- 
quest such counseling under such sentence, 
prevented from receiving such counseling— 

“(A) because of a medical condition of 
such veteran, or 

“(B) because such veteran was incarcer- 
ated in a Federal, State, or local jail or penal 
institution, 


such period shall not run during the period 
of time that such veteran was so prevented 
from receiving such counseling. For the pur- 
poses of this subsection, the term, ‘medical 
condition’ means a disability, including an 
alcohol or drug dependence or abuse dis- 
ability.“ 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION AND GI BILL PRO- 
GRAMS DELIMITING PERIODS EXTENTION BASED 
ON ALCOHOL OR DRUG DISABILITIES 


Sec. 5 (a) Section 1501 is amended— 
(1) by redesignating paragraphs (3) 


AS (9) as paragraphs (4) through (10); 
an 


(2) by inserting after paragraph (2) a new 
Paragraph (3) as follows: 

“(3) The term ‘medical condition’ means 
& disability, including an alcohol or drug 
dependence or abuse disability, of a veteran.“ 

(b) Section 1662(a) is amended by in- 


serting at the end of paragraph (1) the fol- 
lowing new sentence: For the purposes of 
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this paragraph, an alcohol or drug depend- 
ence or abuse disability from which the vet- 
eran has recovered shall not be considered to 
be the result of willful misconduct.”. 


EXTENTION OF VETERAN’S READJUSIMENT AP- 
POINIMENT AUTHORITY 


Sec. 6. Section 2014(b)(2) is amended by 
striking out 1981“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof “1984”. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR STATE MEDICAL 
SCHOOLS ESTABLISHED WITH ASSISTANCE OF 
VA GRANTS TO OBLIGATE FUNDS 


Sec. 7. Section 5073(a)(2)(G) is amended 
by striking out “seventh such period” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “seventh and eighth 
such periods”. 


AMENDMENTS TO AGENT ORANGE STUDY 
PROVISIONS 


Sec. 8. Section 307 of the Veterans Health 
Programs Extension and Improvement Act of 
1979, Public Law 96-151 (93 Stat. 1097), is 
amended— 

(1) by amending subsection 
read as follows: 

„(a) (1) (A) (i) The Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs shall design a protocol for and 
conduct an epidemiological study of the 
long-term adverse health effects in humans 
of service in the Armed Forces of the United 
States in the Republic of Vietnam during 
the period of the Vietnam conflict as such 
health effects may result from exposure to 
phenoxy herbicides (including the herbicide 
known as agent orange) and the class of 
chemicals known as the dioxins produced 
during the manufacture of such herbicides. 

(u) In conducting the study provided for 
by division (i) of this subparagraph, the 
Administrator may, as the Administrator 
deems appropriate, expand the scope of such 
study to include an evaluation of the long- 
term adverse health effects in humans of 
such service as such health effects may re- 
sult from other factors involved in such 
service, including exposure to other herbi- 
cides, chemicals, medications, or environ- 
mental hazards or conditions. 

(B) (i) The Administrator shall also con- 
duct a comprehensive review and scientific 
analysis of the literature covering other 
studies relating to whether there may be 
long-term adverse health effects in humans 
from exposure to phenoxy herbicides (in- 
cluding the herbicide known as agent or- 
ange) and the class of chemicals known as 
the dioxins produced during the manufac- 
ture of such herbicides. 

“(ii) In conducting the review and analy- 
sis of the literature provided for by division 
(i) of this subparagraph, the Administrator 
may, as the Administrator deems appropri- 
ate, expand the scope of such review and 
analysis of the literature to include a review 
and analysis of the literature covering other 
studies relating to whether there may be 
long-term adverse health effects in humans 
from other factors involved in service in 
the Armed Forces of the United States in the 
Republic of Vietnam during the Vietnam 
conflict or in other comparable situations in- 
volving one or more of the factors described 
in subparagraph (A) (ii) of this paracranh 

“(C) The Administrator may, in carrying 
out the study provided for by subparagraph 
(A) or the review and analysis of the litera- 
ture provided for by subparagraph (B), or 
both, enter into such contracts or agree- 
ments with private or public agencies or 
persons for such necessary services, includ- 
ing design of the protocol for or the conduct 
of, in whole or part, such study, or both, 
or such review and analysis of the litera- 
ture, or both, as the Administrator may 
deem practicable and necessary.”; and 

(2) by amending subsection (b)— 

(A) by amending paragraph (2) by insert- 
ing “for administrative or legislative action, 
or both,” after “recommendations”; and 

(B) by adding at the end the following 
new paragraph: 


(a) (J) to 
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“(3)(A) (1) Not later than ninety days 
after the submission of each report pro- 
vided for in paragraph (2), the Administra- 
tor shall, based on the results described in 
each such report and the comments and 
recommendations thereon and any other 
available pertinent information, develop and 
publish in the Federal Register, for public 
review and comment, proposed regulations 
containing proposed guidelines, standards, 
and other criteria (together with an ex- 
planation of the bases for such proposed 
guidelines, standards, and criteria) for re- 
solving claims for benefits administered by 
the Veterans’ Administration based on ex- 
posure to agent orange during service in 
the Armed Forces of the United States in 
the Republic of Vietnam during the Vietnam 
conflict. 


(u) If the Administrator expands the 
scope of the study provided for in subsection 
(a) (1) (A) d) (as provided for in subsection 
(a) (1) (A) (il), such proposed regulations 
shall also contain proposed guidelines, 
standards, and other criteria for resolving 
claims for benefits administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration based on one or 
more factors described in subsection (a) (1) 
(A) (ii) related to such service. 


(Iii) Proposed regulations developed and 
published pursuant to division (i) of this 
subparagraph (and, of proposed regulations 
are developed and published pursuant to 
division (li) of this subparagraph, pursu- 
ant to such division) shall include specifi- 
cation of any presumptions (including any 
presumptions regarding service and expo- 
sure) to be applied to the resolution of the 
claims to which such proposed guidelines, 
standards, and criteria in such proposed reg- 
ulations apply. 


“(iv) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the public review and comment 
process required by division (i) of this sub- 
paragraph shall be conducted in accordance 
with the provisions of sections 553 (b) and 
(e), 566, and 557 of title 5, United States 
Code. 


“(v) On the same day as such proposed 
regulations are published as required by divi- 
sion (i) of this subparagraph, the Admin- 
istrator shall submit to the appropriate 
committees of the Congress any recommen- 
dations for legislative action that the Admin- 
istrator considers appropriate in light of such 
proposed guidelines, standards, and criteria, 
the report submitted pursuant to subsection 
(b) (2), and other available pertinent infor- 
mation. 


“(B) Not later than ninety days after the 
completion of the public review and comment 
process provided for in subparagraph (A) (1) 
and (iv), the Administrator shall publish in 
the Federal Register final regulations con- 
taining the guidelines, standards, and other 
criteria (together with an explanation of the 
bases for such guidelines, standards, and cri- 
teria) for resolving the claims involved. 

“(C) Nothing in subparagraph (A) or (B) 
shall be considered to limit in any way the 
discretion and authority of the Adminis- 
trator to promulgate or prescribe regula- 
tions, guidelines, standards, or other criteria 
for resolving any claims described in sub- 
paragraph (A)(i) or (il) at any time earlier 
than the time prescribed in subparagraph 
(A) for the publication of the proposed reg- 
ulations described in such subparagraph. 

D) The Administrator's compliance with 
the provision of, and any regulations promul- 
gated pursuant to, this paragraph shall be 
subject to judicial review in accordance with 
the provisions of chapter 7 of title 5, United 
States Code.“ 

TECHNICAL AMENDMENT TO PUBLIC LAW 96-385 

Sec. 9. Section 508 of the Veterans’ Dis- 
ability Compensation and Housing Benefits 
Amendments of 1980 (Public Law 96-385; 94 


Stat. 1538) is amended by striking out sub- 
section (b). 
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Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to 
amend title 38, United States Code, to ex- 
tend the authority to provide certain con- 
tract hospital care and medical services in 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and other 
territories, to remove a limitation on certain 
dental care entitlement, to extend the period 
for Vietnam-era veterans to request read- 
justment counseling, to clarify eligibility for 
postdelimiting date vocational rehabilitation 
and educational benefits based on disability, 
to extend the program of veterans’ readjust- 
ment appointments in the Federal Govern- 
ment, to extend the period of availablity of 
funds committed under the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration program of assistance to new State 
medical schools, to authorize expansion of 
an epidemiological study regarding veterans 
exposed to agent orange, and for other 
purposes.“ 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Time for 
debate on this bill is limited to 2 hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled by 
the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. SIMP- 
SON) and the Senator from California 
(Mr. CRaNsToN), with 1 hour on any 
amendment in the first degree, except on 
Cranston amendment No. 58, on which 
there shall be 1% hours; Cranston 
amendment No. 59, on which there shall 
be 1½ hours; and a Proxmire amend- 
ment No, 53, on which there shall 
be 30 minutes, with 30 minutes on any 
amendment in the second degree and 
with 20 minutes on any debatable mo- 
tion, appeal, or point of order. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to move 
to consideration of S. 921, the proposed 
Veterans’ Programs Extension and Im- 
provement Act of 1981, legislation that 
was reported by the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs on May 15. I strongly sup- 
port this legislation and would trust my 
colleagues to do likewise. The various 
provisions in the bill affect many aspects 
of the Government’s programs for vet- 
erans, including a number of programs 
for Vietnam veterans. 

INTRODUCTION 

On April 8, 1981, as chairman of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, I in- 
troduced S. 921 at the request of the ad- 
ministration. On April 30, 1981, the com- 
mittee held a hearing on this and a num- 
ber of other measures and, on May 13, 
1981, the committee met in open session 
and voted to report favorably S. 921 with 
an amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute and a title amendment. 

HIGHLIGHTS OF 8, 921 AS REPORTED 


S. 921, which I will refer to as the com- 
mittee bill, contains provisions that 
would extend the authority for and im- 
prove a variety of programs benefiting 
veterans, including a variety of programs 
targeted toward veterans of the Viet- 
nam-era such as the VA’s readjustment 
counseling program and the veterans re- 
adjustment appointment authority. The 
committee bill would also make improve- 
ments in the Federal Government's ac- 
tion in response to the issue of the ad- 
verse health effects resulting from expo- 
sure to agent crange, by modifying the 
authorized epidemiological study to as- 


certain the health effects of exposure to 
agent orange among Vietnam veterans 


that was mandated by Congress in 1979 
in Public Law 96-151. 
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I should like to highlight briefly some 
of the provisions of the committee bill. 
PROGRAMS TARGETED ON VIETNAM-ERA VETERANS 


Mr. President, as I noted above, a 
number of provisions in the committee 
bill deal with programs that are tar- 
geted toward Vietnam-era veterans. 
Specifically, section 2 of the bill would 
extend the period of eligibility within 
which eligible Vietnam-era veterans 
could request readjustment counseling 
from the VA and make other amend- 
ments to the statutory authority for 
this program, section 6 would extend the 
authority for the veterans readjustment 
appointment authority, and section 8 
would amend the provision in Public 
Law 96-151, under which the VA is 
to conduct the already authorized epi- 
demiological study of Vietnam veterans 
who were exposed to agent orange. 

The VA’s readjustment counseling 
program was first authorized in 1979 
by Public Law 96-22. The first of the 
storefront offices—the vet centers—es- 
tablished by the VA to carry out this 
program opened in January 1980. 
Under the original authority for the 
program, Vietnam-era veterans dis- 
charged before the effective date of the 
law—October 1, 1979—had 2 years with- 
in which to apply for this counseling. At 
the committee’s April 30 hearing, it was 
clear that this program has proven to 
be quite effective in assisting in address- 
ing the needs of those Vietnam-era vet- 
erans who have not yet made a creative 
and satisfactory readjustment following 
their service. Also, it became evident at 
the hearing that, because of the stag- 
gered opening dates for the 91 centers 
and varied external difficulties that have 
beset the program in the past 2 years, 
including agencywide personnel hiring 
freezes, reductions in travel and equip- 
ment funding, and uncertainty as to 
continuation of the program beyond the 
end of the current fiscal year, there 
would appear to be sufficient justifica- 
tion for an extension of the eligibility 
period for an additional 2 years or until 
October 1, 1983. I was impressed by the 
worth of these centers in the hearing 
process. 

Section 2 of the committee bill would 
further amend the readjustment coun- 
seling authority to provide that a vet- 
eran's eligibility period for such coun- 
seling will not be deemed to run during 
any time in which a veteran is pre- 
vented from receiving the counseling 
by virtue of a disabling medical condi- 
tion, including an alcohol or drug de- 
pendence or abuse disability, or because 
the individual is imprisoned. The provi- 
sion relating to incarcerated veterans 
is included in the bill in order to ad- 
dress the committee's concern that. al- 
though incarcerated veterans are eligible 
for readjustment counseling, practical 
difficulties associated with providing the 
counseling to those veterans and the 
program's resource limitations, make it 
unlikely that many of these veterans 
will receive this counseling while im- 
prisoned. Therefore, the committee bill 
would provide for a tolling of their eligi- 
bility period during their prison experi- 
ence. 

Section 6 of the bill would provide for 
an extension of another program tar- 
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geted toward Vietnam-era veterans, the 
(VRA) veterans’ readjustment appoint- 
ment authority. This authority, which 
would otherwise expire on September 30, 
1981, permits certain disabled Vietnam- 
era veterans—those with disabilities 
rated at 30 percent or greater—and edu- 
cationally disadvantaged Vietnam-era 
veterans—those with less than 14 years 
of education—to be given excepted ap- 
pointments in the Federal civil service. 
Once appointed, these veterans, through 
a program of education and training, are 
eligible to convert to regular civil service 
appointments. 

The committee is convinced that the 
VRA program has been a most success- 
ful veterans’ employment program and 
believes that extending the authority for 
this program at the same time the eligi- 
b'lity period for readjustment counseling 
is extended should benefit both pro- 
grams. The single largest problem cited 
by Vietnam-era veterans seeking assist- 
ance at vet centers is employment. The 
VRA program—one that has a proven 
record of success—can help meet this 
problem directly not only by offering 
Vietnam-era veterans the possibility of 
a job, but by offering skill and education 
training as well. 

The other section of the bill most di- 
rectly related to Vietnam-era veterans 
is section 8 which would amend the Pub- 
lic Law 96-151 agent orange study man- 
date. Under that law, the VA is required 
to conduct an epidemiological study of 
Vietnam veterans exposed to agent 
orange, a study that I am most pleased 
to note is finally under way after being 
delayed for nearly a year by litigation 
and by the filing of a preaward protest 
with the GAO (General Accounting Of- 
fice) challenging the agency’s initial at- 
tempts to begin the study. 

Mr. President, the provisions in section 
8 of the committee bill were twice 
passed by the Senate during the 96th 
Congress—on September 4 and Septem- 
ber 26, 1980. The committee bill would 
amend the study mandate in four ways: 
First, it would amend the description of 
the mandated agent orange study to re- 
quire the VA to study the health of Viet- 
nam veterans as their health may have 
been affected by exposure to agent 
orange. Second, it would authorize the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to ex- 
pand the scope of the agent orange study 
to include an evaluation of other factors 
involved in service in Vietnam, including 
exposure to other herbicides, chemicals, 
medications, or environmental hazards 
or conditions. Third, it would expressly 
provide the Administrator with authority 
to contract with non-VA entities for the 
design and conduct of the study. Fourth, 
it would provide a framework within 
which the VA would be required to trans- 
late information obtained from the agent 
orange study—and the other factors if 
the study is expanded—and information 
from other relevant studies or sources, 
into guidelines and recommendations for 
responding to the claims of Vietnam vet- 
erans that are based on exposure to such 
elements. 

Mr. President, the first two of these 
changes are proposed in response to two 
concerns raised by the interagency work 
group formed to study the possible long- 
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term effects of phenoxy herbicides and 
contaminants—the so-called IAG. The 
IAG, through its scientific panel, has 
suggested that a study of veterans ex- 
posed to dioxin may be extremely diffi- 
cult to fulfill because of many scientific 
problems entailed in identifying a popu- 
lation, prior to commencing the study, 
with known levels of exposure. In addi- 
tion, the IAG has stated that there are 
many other chemicals, medications, and 
environmental hazards that were pres- 
ent in Vietnam that could have had an 
impact on Vietnam veterans’ health. 

In response to these concerns, Mr. 
President, the first proposed change 
would allow the VA to begin the study 
of the health status of Vietnam veter- 
ans—as their health may have been af- 
fected by exposure to dioxin agent 
orange—by identifying a population of 
veterans who served in Vietnam, without 
first having to determine whether each 
one was, without question, exposed to 
agent orange during their service. The 
second proposed change would give the 
VA Administrator the discretionary au- 
thority to broaden the focus of the study 
to include a study of other factors with- 
out, in any way, detracting from the al- 
ready mandated focus on agent orange. 

Mr. President, the third change in the 
agent orange study mandate that would 
be made by the provisions in the com- 
mittee bill would explicitly authorize the 
Administrator to contract with non-VA, 
public or private entities for the design. 
There have been many expressions of 
concern that, although the VA is techni- 
cally capable of carrying out the man- 
dated study, it would be in the best in- 
terest of all concerned that the study be 
managed by a clearly neutral, nongov- 
ernmental body so that no allegations of 
bias could be raised to discredit the final 
results of the study, whatever those re- 
sults may be. Several of the veterans’ or- 
ganizations, most notably, the American 
Legion and the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, adopted resolutions at their most 
recent national conventions in support 
of such an approach. 

Mr. President, the fourth change to 
the study mandate that would be made 
by the provisions in the committee bill 
would require the Administrator to es- 
tablish a framework for the VA to issue 
regulations containing guidelines, stand- 
ards, and criteria for resolving disability 
compensation claims based on disabili- 
ties or diseases believed to be related to 
agent orange exposure, and, if the scope 
of the study is expanded, on the other 
possible health-risk factors, 

This provision would establish a spe- 
cific timetable for the VA to report to 
appropriate congressional committees on 
the study findings, to develop and pub- 
lish in the Federal Register proposed 
regulations. and to make recommenda- 
tions to appropriate congressional com- 
mittees for anv legislative action that 
might be necessary in light of the pro- 
posed regulations. 

Such recommendations would include, 
of course. any changes in current law 
that would be warranted by the study 
findings with respect to certain svecific 
vresumptions of disability or compensa- 
tion for genetic damage that might be 
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related to birth defects. However, this 
change would not, in any way, compel 
the VA to develop and propose any such 
guidelines, criteria, and standards that 
are not justified by the scientific infor- 
mation available at the times that the 
reports and proposals must be submitted, 
nor would it preclude VA actions with 
respect to proposals for the resolution of 
these claims based on scientific evidence 
available from other sources at any ear- 
lier time. 

Although this change would not have 
the effect in itself of “speeding up” the 
scientific process of finding the answers 
to the very perplexing questions regard- 
ing the health of Vietnam veterans, the 
committee believes that, by establishing 
a specific framework and timetable for 
VA action, tied to certain reporting re- 
cuirements already contained in Public 
Law 96-151, an important step forward 
will be taken toward meeting the strong 
concerns of many Vietnam veterans that, 
in the absence of an express requirement 
for VA actions on the findings of the 
mandated study, the VA might not act 
promptly. 

Mr. President, section 5 of the bill, 
while not directly targeted toward Viet- 
nam- era veterans, will have the greatest 
impact for those veterans because they 
are the veterans who are now making 
greatest use of the programs involved, 
the vocational rehabilitation and GI bill 
programs. This section would first 
amend title 38 in order to provide for an 
extension, or tolling, of a Vietnam-era 
veteran's GI bill delimiting period when 
the veteran has been prevented by an 
alcohol or drug dependence or abuse dis- 
ability from which the veteran has re- 
covered, from pursuing a program of 
education. and second it would provide a 
similar delimiting period extension with 
respect to a VA rehabilitation program 
for a service-connected disabled veteran. 
These two provisions are based on provi- 
sions that were passed by the Senate in 
the last Congress as part of legislation 
dealing with the GI bill and the VA’s 
vocational rehabilitation program. 

Mr. President, the committee’s con- 
cerns in this area grew out of a finding 
of a number of instances in which the 
VA, acting under authority provided to 
the agency in the GI Bill Improvement 
Act of 1977, Public Law 95-202, in deal- 
ing with a GI bill delimiting date exten- 
sion in the case of an eligible veteran 
who was prevented from pursuing a pro- 
gram of education due to a mental or 
physical disability not the result of the 
veteran’s willful misconduct, has denied 
an otherwise eligible veteran such an ex- 
tension on the grounds that the dis- 
ability on which the veteran’s claim was 
based was one of alcohol or drug abuse 
or addiction. 


Mr. President, the committee has re- 
examined the practice consequences of 
denying a delimiting-period extension on 
the grounds of alcohol or drug disabili- 
ties and awarding other VA benefits, 
such as compensation or pension, based 
on such disabilities. As a result of this 
reexamination, the committee sees no 
substantial purpose to be served by deny- 
ing a veteran GI bill delimiting-period 
extension when the veteran was pre- 
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vented by such a disability during part 
or all of the ordinary 10-year delimiting 
period, from using GI bill benefits, and 
the veteran has recovered from the dis- 
ability. In fact, in the committee’s view, 
it could be expected that GI bill educa- 
tional assistance would have considerable 
value to the social and economic reha- 
bilitation of veterans who have recovered 
from disabilities related to alcohol or 
drugs. 

In contrast, the committee notes that 
some undesirable consequences might 
flow from a similar rule being applied 
for purposes of other VA benefit pro- 
grams, such as service-connected com- 
pensation, where the rate and duration 
of benefits depend directly upon the 
severity and duration of the disability. 
Under that program, an individual re- 
ceiving benefits for alcoholism or drug 
addiction might be confronted with a 
strong financial incentive—in the form 
of a higher rate of compensation or the 
continuation of receipt of compensa- 
tion—in contributing to the worsening 
or prolongation of the disability, both of 
which are to some very real extent 
within his or her control because they 
depend upon the amount, frequency, 
and duration of his or her consumption 
of alcoholic beverages or use of drugs. 
In any event, where the issue is whether 
to grant a GI bill delimiting period ex- 
tension, the committee did not perceive 
that consideration of drug and alcohol 
disabilities not the result of willful mis- 
conduct in the case of a veteran who has 
recovered from the disability, would 
have any of the possibly undesirable 
consequences that may be seen to arise 
in other contexts. 


Mr. President, because the committee 
strongly believes that the opportunity to 
use GI bill and VA rehabilitation pro- 
gram benefits can be extremely impor- 
tant to the readjustment and rehabilita- 
tion of the Vietnam era and disabled 
veterans involved, and that the delimit- 
ing-period extensions for those who were 
prevented by alcohol or drug disabilities 
from using those benefits would be fully 
consistent with the readjustment and 
rehabilitation goals of both programs, 
the committee bill includes both delim- 
iting period extension provisions. In ad- 
dition, it carries forward the same 
theory for readjustment counseling eli- 
gibility in the tolling provision proposed 
in section 4 of the bill. 

EXTENSION AND CLARIFICATION OF OTHER 

PROGRAMS 

Mr. President, section 2 of the 
committee bill would extend by 9 
months—from December 31, 1981, until 
September 30, 1982—the VA's authority 
in section 601(4)(c)(V) of title 38 to 
provide, through contracts with private 
facilities, hospital care and such medical 
services as would obviate the need for 
hospital care for the treatment of non- 
service-connected conditions in any 
U.S. territory, commonwealth, or pos- 
session. 


This extension is being proposed in 
order to allow the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs and the Congress to study 
a recently submitted VA report on the 
health-care needs of veterans in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands—two loca- 
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tions where this authority is used exten- 
sively—and to evaluate various options 
for meeting the health-care needs of 
these veterans. 

Mr. President, section 3 of the bill 
would clarify the current law authority, 
in section 612(b) (2) of title 38, pursuant 
to which a recently discharged veteran 
receives dental care for a noncom- 
pensable service-connected dental con- 
dition. The committee bill provision 
would amend this authority to specify 
that, in the event a veteran reenters the 
service before the expiration of the 1- 
year period within which the veteran is 
eligible to request treatment under this 
authority, the l-year period for treat- 
ment of dental conditions related to the 
first period of service will be reinstated 
after the subsequent period of service. 

Mr. President, section 9 of the 
committee bill contains a technical 
amendment that would strike a provi- 
sion in Public Law 96-385. The provision 
that would be eliminated is an amend- 
ment to a Public Law 96-330 provision 
relating to the retirement rights of VA 
Department of Medicine and Surgery 
title 38 employees. Provisions in Public 
Law 96-330 made changes in the man- 
ner in which retirement benefits are to 
be computed for part-time employees 
under section 4109 of title 38 and the 
Public Law 96-385 provision was en- 
acted as a further, and as it turned out, 
incorrect adjustment to this title 38 
authority. The provision in the commit- 
tee bill would restore the law to its pre- 
vious form under Public Law 96-330. 

COST ESTIMATE 


Mr. President, CBO estimates the fiscal 
year 1982 cost of the bill as $26.7 million 
in outlays and the 5-year cost in out- 
lays as $75.3 million. The bulk of these 
costs are related to the readjustment 
counseling program which, as I noted 
earlier, the committee feels as do I, to 
have been a successful program. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. President, I believe this bill makes 
a number of appropriate changes to pro- 
grams targeted toward Vietnam-era 
veterans and to other VA initiatives. The 
House passed a similar measure, H.R. 
3499, on June 2, and I urge that we 
proceed swiftly in order that we may 
forward a final bill to the President in 
a diligent manner. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that excerpts of the committee’s 
report on S. 921 be inserted in the 
Record in order that all Senators and 
the public may have a full understand- 
ing of the various provisions in this 
measure. 

There being no Objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

SUMMARY oF S. 921 AS REPORTED 


The basic purpose of 8. 921 as reported 
(hereinafter referred to as “the h 
bill") is to maintain and improve the qual- 
ity, scope, and efficiency of services provided 
the Nation's veterans through the Federal 
Government. 


The Committee bill would accomplish this 
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era such as the VA's readjustment counsel- 
ing program and the veterans readjustment 
appointment authority. The Committee bill 
would also make improvements in the gov- 
ernmental action in response to the issue of 
the adverse health effects resulting from ex- 
posure to agent orange by modifying the 
epidemiological study to ascertain the health 
effects of exposure to agent orange Vietnam 
veterans mandated by the Congress in 1979 
in Public Law 96-151. 

The Committee bill would also extend the 
authority for the VA to provide hospital care 
and medical services in Puerto Rico, the Vir- 
gin Islands and other territories of the 
United States on a contract basis; and pro- 
vide an additional year within which State 
medical schools established with VA grant 
assistance could expend previously appro- 
priated funds. 

SUMMARY OF PROVISIONS 


Included in the Committee bill are provi- 
sions which would: 

1. Extend, from December 31, 1981 until 
September 30, 1982, the VA's authority to 
provide hospital services and medical care 
of non-service-connected disabilities as will 
obviate the need for hospital admissions in 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Vir- 
gin Islands and other territories of the United 
States. 

2. Extend by 2 years the period within 
which eligible veterans of the Vietnam-era 
may request readjustment counseling from 
the VA, 

3. Provide that the period in which an 
otherwise eligible veteran may request re- 
adjustment counseling shall not run during 
any period in which the veteran is prevented 
from receiving such counseling because of 
& medical disability, including an alcohol or 
drug dependence or abuse disability, or be- 
cause of being incarcerated in a Federal, 
State, or local jail or penal facility. 

4. Provide that, in the case of a veteran 
who reenters active duty service after less 
than a one-year break, the one-year period 
within which such a veteran can request 
outpatient dental care from the VA for a 
noncompensable, service-connected dental 
condition from the first period of service, 
would be reinstated following the individ- 
ual's discharge or release from the subse- 
quent service. 

5. Provide that, for the purpose of deter- 
mining eligibility for an extension of the 
delimiting period for vocational rehabilta- 
tion, a “medical condition” shall include an 
alcohol or drug dependency or abuse dis- 
ability. 

6. Provide that, solely for the purpose of 
determining eligibility for an extension of 
the delimiting period for the GI Bill pro- 
gram as a result of a disability, an alcohol or 
drug dependency or abuse disability from 
which the veteran has recovered shall not be 
considered to be the result of the veteran’s 
willful misconduct. 

7. Extend for 3 years the veterans read- 
justment appointments authority under 
which eligible Vietnam-era veterans may re- 
ceive noncompetitive appointments in the 
Federal civil service. 


8. Extend by one year, from seven to eight 
years, the period in which State medical 
schools established with grant assistance 
from the VA may use previously appropri- 
ated grant funds to defray faculty salary 
costs. 


9. Authorize expanding the scope of an 
epidemiological study regarding veterans ex- 
posed to agent orange to include an evalua- 
tion of the impact on such veterans’ health 
of other factors associated with service in 
Vietnam and clarify that the VA has the 
authority to contract with a private entity 
for the conduct of this study. 


10. Establish timetables within which the 
Administrator, based on the results of the 
epidemiological study regarding veterans 
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exposed to agent orange and other available 
pertinent information, would be required to 
uevelop regulations for the resolution of 
claims for benefits based on exposure to agent 
orange and, if the scope of the study is ex- 
panded, on other factors. 


DISCUSSION 


Extension of authority to provide certain 
contract hospital care and medical serv- 
ices in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 


Under section 601(4)(c)(v) of title 38, as 
most recently amended by Public Law 95- 
520, the Veterans’ Administration Programs 
Extension Act of 1978 (in conjunction with 
sections 610(a) and 612(8)), the VA has the 
authority to provide, through contracts with 
private facilities, hospital care and such 
medical services as would obviate the need 
for hospital care for the treatment of non- 
service-connected conditions in any State, 
territory, Commonwealth, or possession of 
the United States not contiguous to the 48 
contiguous States. In Public Law 95-520, this 
authority was made permanent with respect 
to Alaska and Hawaii and, for other loca- 
tions, to expire on December 31, 1981. Pro- 
vision of authorized care and services is con- 
ditioned on the requirement that the an- 
nually-determined patient load and the in- 
cidence of the provision of medical services 
for veterans hospitalized and treated by the 
VA in each such State, territory, Common- 
wealth, or possession be consistent with the 
level of such care and services provided 
within the 48 contiguous States. However, 
with respect to contract hospital care and 
medical services which may be furnished in 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, the Ad- 
ministrator is authorized to waive this re- 
quirement until the current expiration date 
for the general authority. 

At the time the Congress was considering 
the legislation that was ultimately enacted 
as Public Law 95-520, the General Account- 
ing Office had recently completed a report 
on the VA's use of its then-existing contract 
authority to provide non-service-connected 
care in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
In this GAO report, which is discussed in 
more detail in the Committee's report accom- 
panying H.R. 5029 (S. Rept. No. 95-825), the 
GAO concluded that “a comprehensive as- 
sessment is needed of the health-care needs 
of veterans in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands.” In response to this recommenda- 
tion, the Congress directed the VA to conduct 
such a study and submit a report to the 
Congress and the President not later than 
February 1, 1980. Last Congress, in Public 
Law 96-330, this deadline was extended until 
February 1, 1981, and, on March 10, 1981, the 
report was submitted to the Congress. 

The VA report found generally that the 
male population of Puerto Rico and the Vir- 
gin Islands has a somewhat poorer state of 
health than the male population of the 
United States and that the availability of 
non-VA medical resources in both locations 
is very limited. In addition, the report noted 
that the percentage of service-connected dis- 
abled veterans is higher in the Puerto Rico 
and Virgin Islands veteran Population than 
in the U.S. veteran population. Based on all 
of the findings of the study, the contractor 
who actually conducted the study for the 
VA concluded that there is a gap between the 
demand for health-care services from both 
Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands veterans and 
the available supply of such services and that 
this gap is widening at a rate of approxi- 
mately 2 percent each year. 


In order to address the problems raised in 
the report, the VA developed a series of op- 
tions, including four options for inpatient 
hospital care, six options for outpatient care 
and five options for nursing home care. The 
inpatient care options ranged from expand- 
ing the San Juan VA Medical Center to 1,037 
beds (in order to end contract psychiatric 
care) to reducing the VAMC to 492 beds from 
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the current level of 692 beds. Outpatient 
care options ranged from increasing the 
number of visits to 401,300 to decreasing the 
number of visits to 112,957. The nursing 
home patient care options ranged from the 
VA constructing all 144 beds deemed neces- 
sary to the VA constructing various numbers 
of beds and contracting for the remainder. 
So that the Committee and the Congress 
will have sufficient time to weigh these 
various options and select the most appro- 
priate course for meeting the health-care 
needs of veterans in these two locations, the 
current contract non-service-connected care 
authority would be extended 9 months, until 
September 30, 1982, by section 2 of the Com- 
mittee bill. 
Limitation on certain dental care entitlement 


Section 612(b) (2) of title 38 generally re- 
quires that a veteran apply to the VA within 
1 year of the date of his or her discharge or 
release in order to receive outpatient dental 
care (and related dental appliances for a 
service-connected dental condition or dis- 
ability that is not compensable in degree. 
When the individual leaves active-duty serv- 
ice permanently upon receipt of a discharge 
or release, this one-year limitation operates 
fairly and requires the veteran to seek early 
treatment of the service-connected, but non- 
compensable, condition or disability. 

If, however, the individual reenters active 
duty service before the 1-year limitation has 
expired, the time for making application may 
expire during such service, Thus, immedi- 
ately following the subsequent period of 
service and return to civilian life, if the vet- 
eran requires care for the condition or dis- 
ability incurred or aggravated during the 
prior period of service, the veteran would be, 
according to the VA's interpretation, ineligi- 
ble for such care from the VA. 

In the Committee's view, it is unreasonable 
to expect the individual to apply to the VA 
for care or treatment while on active duty. 
Persons on active duty naturally expect the 
military department concerned to provide for 
their dental and medical needs and would, 
understandably and justifiably, be surprised 
to learn that their entitlement to any VA 
care may expire during such service. In fact, 
it is conceivable that the individual might 
actually receive some treatment for his or 
her dental condition or disability during the 
subsequent enlistment, and, assuming the 
condition was not aggravated during that 
enlistment, still be ineligible for VA treat- 
ment of the condition following discharge or 
release from that period of service. 

The Committee views these results as 
clearly inequitable and anomalous. Section 3 
of the Committee bill, therefore, amends sec- 
tion 612(b) (2) to reinstate, after subsequent 
active duty service in the cases of a person 
with less than a 1-year break in service, the 
l-year post-service period within which an 
application for such dental care must be 
made to the VA. 

Vietnam-era veterans readjustment 
counseling program 

The princival focus of the Committee’s 
April 30 hearing was on the VA's program 
of readjustment counseling for Vietnam-era 
veterans. During the course of the hearing, 
the Committee heard from a number of wit- 
nesses on this program, including two mem- 
bers of the US. Senate, Senators Chafee 
and Pressler, the former Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, Max Cleland, revresenta- 
tives of veterans’ organizations, including 
The American Legion, the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, the Disabled American Veterans, 
AMVETS, and Vietnam Veterans of America. 
In addition, there were a number of indi- 
vidual witnesses who testified on the pro- 
gram. Without exception, each of these wit- 
nesses expressed support for the readjust- 
ment counseling program and advocated an 
extension of the eligibility period. 


79-059 O — 85 - 80 (pt. 9) 
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Under current law, an otherwise eligible 
Vietnam-era veteran discharged before Octo- 
ber 1, 1979, the effective date of Public Law 
96-22, the legislation that initially provided 
the authority for the VA to provide read- 
justment counseling, will become ineligible 
to request readjustment counseling for the 
first time after October 1, 1981. At the 
April 30 hearing, the Committee had three 
measures before it that would have ex- 
tended this eligibility period—for 2 years 
in S. 25 and S. 458, and for 3 years in S. 872. 


Among the many reasons advanced for an 
extension of the eligibility period, the Com- 
mittee was most impressed by testimony in- 
dicating that the first Vet Center did not 
open until January 1980, 3 months after the 
program was authorized, and that a number 
of such centers were not established until 
much later. As the following list of Viet 
Centers, arranged by cfficial opening date 
indicates, many of the original Vet Centers 
have been open less than a year at the 
present time. 


CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF OPERATION OUTREACH VET 
CENTERS BY OFFICIAL OPENING DATE 


Official opening 
dat 


Team City 


118... Williston 
Albuquerque. 
loines.. 


Mar. 3, 1980. 
Mar. 7, 1980. 


Do. 
Mar. 11, 1980. 
- Mar. 13, 1980. 


3 Do. 
Mar. 24, 1980. 
Do. 
Mar. 26, 1980. 


- Apr. 1, 1980. 
Apt. 2, 1980. 
Do. 


> Apr. 4, 1980. 
Apr. 14, 1980.1 
Apr. 16, 1980. 


A 22.1 

pr. 22, è 

Apr. 25, 1980: 

- Do. 

- May 1, 1980. 
May 2, 1980. 

- May 7, 1980. 


May 8, 1980. 
May 9, 1980. 
Do. 


= Do. 
May 13, 1980. 
- May 16, 1980. 

S Do. 
May 23, 1980. 

Do. 

x Do. 
May 24, 1980. 
May 28, 1980. 

— Do. 
May 29, 1980, 
1980. 
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Columbus 
Wilmington. 
Phoenix 
- St. Louis 
Indianapolis 
Montabello_ 
Louisville 


~ July 17, 1880. 
Z July 25, 1980: 


Sept. 10, 1980. 

- Oct. 1, 1980.2 
Oct. 10, 1980. 
aa . 28, 1980. 


... Apr. 24, 1981. 


t This is the official opening date for the first Fort Lauderdale 
center. The poen center was officially opened on Apr. 18, 1981 

2 This is the date in which the team first occupied its site. An 
official opening for this center was waived, 


Source: Veterans’ Administration. 


In view of this circumstance and in view 
of the many external difficulties that have 
beset the program in the past 2 years, in- 
cluding agency-wide personnel hiring freezes, 
reductions in travel and equipment funding, 
and uncertainty as to continuation of the 
program beyond the end of the current fiscal 
year, it was apparent to the Committee that 
there was sufficient reason for an extension 
of the eligibility period. 

The Committee was also impressed with 
testimony from witnesses at the April 30 
hearing on the role the Vet Centers can 
play beyond their primary mission of locat- 
ing and providing direct counseling to 
Vietnam-era veterans through the Centers. 
One hearing witness, Mr. John Russell 
Smith, an individual with a great deal of 
personal experience dealing with the issue 
of the readjustment of Vietnam-era veter- 
ans and himself, both a Vietnam combat 
veteran and a mental health professional, 
indicated his view that: 


The third function is one of educating the 
psychiatric and psychological professions 
about stress disorders, how to treat them, 
how they are different from what they nor- 
mally expect, and the vet centers play an 
important role as Dr. Arnold has indicated 
in the interaction between both VA facilities 
and private facilities and professionals in 
educating them about them. 

Another hearing witness, Dr. Arthur Ar- 
nold, the Chief of Psychiatry at the Bay 
Pines, Florida, VA Medical Center, provided 
an example of how Vet Centers can serve 
this function in his response to a question 
when he stated: 

“But there’s another spinoff from our in- 
volvement with the vet centers and our 
awareness of the necessity to get very clear 
war experience history from patients in the 
Veterans Administration. 

“There was a man in his late 50’s who had 
been treated in the VA hospital for probably 
30 or 40 admissions for alcoholism over the 
last 40 years who finally because of aware- 

ness of the staff of the importance of know- 
ing the war experience, he was asked what he 
had done in the World War II. 

“Finally, it came out that he has had 
nightmares for 40 years of being pinned 
down on the beach in the South Pacific for 
72 hours as a teenage corpsman trying to 
patch pieces of bodies together. This had 
never come out and until now, that man 
had never really gotten treatment that went 
to the core of his problems. 

“So it’s that kind of thing which is in- 
creasing the awareness of treatment facili- 
ties to a condition which has been ap- 
proached in more traditional ways but not in 
relevant and effective ways.” 
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Earlier, in response to a question from 
Chairman Simpson about the differences be- 
tween treating Vietnam veterans and other 
individuals, Dr. Arnold noted: 

“Many of the major differences are that 
psychiatrists and psychologists usually deal 
with people whose main problems are in fan- 
tasies and in fears and in Vietnam veterans, 
we're dealing with people who have real 
experiences which are extremely disturbing. 

“When you deal with someone whose ac- 
tual experience has been involved in atroc- 
ities, it’s an entirely different matter for the 
mental health professional than listening to 
someone who believes he’s Jesus Christ or 
that the FBI is after him when in fact it's 
not true. 


“If he tells you that he was lying, pre- 
tending to be dead for four or five hours 
while the Vietcong were nearby in the 
bushes, afraid he would scream when his 
ears were cut off to be hung on a Vietcong 
gun belt he’s not talking about imaginary 
problems and many health professionals 
aren't prepared to deal with that.“ 

Dr. Arnold also provided his personal views 
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on another function that the Vet Centers can 
play in conjunction with the more traditional 
service providers in the VA, a function that 
the Committee believes is very important. Dr. 
Arnold stated, in response to a question from 
Chairman Simpson: 

“Mr. Chairman, I not only feel that it is 
possible for vet centers to be very close work- 
ing partners of the VA, but I found it to be 
true in practice. Over the last year and a 
half, the vet centers have made some daring 
rescues of veterans who were in suicidal and 
other very critical situations, brought them 
to our hospital. 

“They are able to bring people in for ad- 
mission who otherwise are avoiding going to 
any hospital, not just VA hospitals. Many 
who are afraid of bringing out the difficulties 
that are disabling them and making them 
sometimes very dangerous as well as de- 
pressed and very disturbed. 

“They work very closely with us at this. 
They have taken the long, patient time talk- 
ing veterans into coming in. They accompany 
them into the hospital. They often come in to 
see them several times a day during the ini- 


June 15, 1981 


tial days in the hospital to help them trust 
the staff, 

“Once in awhile when s Vietnam veteran 
has a very critical situation—if he’s suicidal 
or if there's been an assaultive episode or he 
is attempting to leave the hospital or in a 
very upset situation, the staff person will 
come in and help him to develop a better 
sense of trust of the staff. 

“It is often a very critical role because this 
is the most dangerous time in treatment, they 
may be the only people to get the Vietnam 
veterans to work with the staff on the dif- 
ficult problems.” 

The effectiveness of the Vet Centers in 
these roles, together with their performance 
to date in their primary role, are shown in 
tables 1 and 2 below which present statistical 
information on the client contact the Vet 
Centers have had, first in FY 1980 (table 1) 
and in FY 1981 to date (table 2), in seeing 
and counseling Vietnam-era veterans, suggest 
that the VA's readjustment counseling pro- 
gram has been very successful at meeting its 
statutory role to this time, despite the ex- 
ternal problems mentioned above. 


TABLE 1.—VIETNAM VETERANS READJUSTMENT COUNSELING PROGRAM—FISCAL YEAR 1980 EOM SEPTEMBER STATISTICAL REPORT 


Nationwide summary 


1, Number of veterans seen: 
1A, Total number of veterans een 
1B. Number found ineligible at first contact. 


1C. Number found ineligible after shina nil 


Total found ineligible 
1E. Total eligible veterans seen 
1F. Total number of veterans outreached 
2. Number of visits (multiple contacts on 1 day count as | vi 
A. In outreach category 
2B. For 93 counselin 
20. For referral 
20. 
2E. Collateral visits. 
2F. Total visits.. 
3. Number of contacts: 
3A. In outreach category.. 2 
3B. For readjustment counseling.. 
3C. For referral 


4. e me! contacts: 
. With veterans. 


1 Includes 3,818 new clients. 


Vet centers 


Current FYTD Current FYTD 
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Source: Veterans’ Administration. 


Current 


Fee providers 


FYTD Current FYTD Current 


76, 250 


25, 569 
59, 654 
85, 223 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
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TABLE 2.—VIETNAM VETERANS READJUSTMENT COUNSELING PROGRAM—FISCAL YEAR 1981 EOM APRIL STATISTICAL REPORT 


1. Number of veterans seen: 
1A, Total number of veterans seen 
18. Number found ineligible at first contact. 


10. nune found eee ad after 3 counseling. -- — 


1D. Total found ineligible.. 
1E. Total eligible veterans seen. 
IF, Total number of veterans outreached_ 
2. Number of visits (multiple contacts on 1 day ‘count as 1 visit): | 
2A. In outreach category.. 
2B. For readjustment counseling. 
2C. For referral 
2D. Total veteran visits... 
2E. Collateral visits 
2F. Total visits 
3. Number of contacts: 


3A. In outreach . Se BS RC 


3B. For readjustment counseling. 
3C. For referral 
3D. For followup.. 
3E. Total contacts.. 
4. Telephone contacts: 
4A. With veterans. — 
48. On behaif of veterans.. 
4C. Total telephone contac 


Vet centers VAMC S 


FYTD FYTD 


Current Current 


eco S282 S822 888828 
eco 88888 2888888 2888888 


Current 


Other 


Fee providers Total 


FYTD Current FYTO Current 


11, 023 
117 


888888 


102, 838 


58, 017 
428, 481 


9, 849 
12, 751 
509, 098 
30, 940 


1 59, 028 
17, 578 89, 968 


ecco 8888 2888888 28888828 
ooo SSS SSS 88888 
coo 888 288888 2882888 
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1 includes 5,497 new clients. Source: 


Veterans’ Administration. 
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The data in the above tables demonstrate 
anovher important function servei by the 
Vet Centers, namely their work with veter- 
ans’ family members. When S. 7, legislation 
that was ultimately enacted as Public Law 
96-22, was considered by this Committee in 
1979, the Committee noted its view that: 
“many veterans with readjustment problems 
experience difficulties with family relation- 
ships. These difficulties may be caused by 
the psychological problems of the veteran 
resulting from his or her service, or they may 
be caused or aggravated by the family’s lack 
of understanding of the veteran's problems 
or the inability of the family to adjust to 
the veteran's return. In any case, the veter- 
an's relationships with his or her family cr 
household members are often extremely im- 
portant to his or her psychological well-being 
and their involvement in counseling and 
mental health services may be essential in 
treating the veteran effectively." (S. Rept. 
96-100, p. 32) 

In recognition of this need, the VA read- 
justment counseling authority was struc- 
tured so as to permit counseling of family 
members in conjunction with the counseling 
of eligible veterans. As the figures under col- 
lateral visits in the above tables indicate 
(15,377 total such visits in FY 80, 16,943 such 
visits in FY 81 through April 30), this au- 
thority has been used to a significant degree. 
The Committee is further aware of the value 
of this function by virtue of the significant 
volume of correspondence that has been re- 
ceived in recent months from spouses and 
other family members who have written to 
the Committee, urging continued support for 
the program and noting how important the 
program has been in assisting the veteran 
and his family to cope with the unique read- 
justment problems of the Vietnam-era. 

Another factor that influenced the Com- 
mittee’s deliberations on the readjustment 
counseling program was the recently sub- 
mitted report “Legacies of Vietnam: Com- 
parative Adjustment of Veterans and Their 
Peers" prepared for the VA by the Center for 


Policy Research (CPR). During consideration 
of S. 7 in 1979, the Committee mentioned 
testimony that had been received from Dr. 
John Wilson, a noted scholar on issues re- 


lated to Vietnam veterans, in which he 
stated: 

“(W)e are currently amassing a large body 
of evidence which indicated that for many 
Vietnam-era veterans there exists a delayed 
stress syndrome. What this means . is 
that for many individuals the effects of the 
war experience may not appear until 5 to 10 
years or later after discharge from the Armed 
Forces. It is my firm judgment that longi- 
tudinal studies of Vietnam-era veterans will 
ultimately show that the effects of war will 
significantly affect every stage of psychosocial 
development in the life cycle.” (S. Rept. 96- 
100, p. 29) 

The Committee then noted that: 

“The VA has entered into a contract for 
the conduct of one such longitudinal study, 
mandated by section 304(b) (1) (B) of Public 
Law 95-202, the GI Bill Improvement Act of 
1977. This study, due on September 30, 1979, 
will include a detailed examination and 
analysis of the extent to which veterans have 
readjusted successfully to civilian life in 
terms of employment achievement and satis- 
faction and family and other interpersonal 
relationships. The Committee has recently 
been advised by the Veterans’ Administration 
that this extremely important study is not 
scheduled to be completed until September 
30, 1980.“ Id. 

That study, the CPR study, was finally 
submitted to the Congress and the Commit- 
tee on March 20, 1981. Although not enough 
time has elapsed to bear Dr. Wilson's predic- 
tion out completely, the CPR study does 
show significant continuing problems for 
some Vietnam-era veterans, particularly 
those involved in combat in Vietnam. 
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Because the CPR study is very compre- 
hensive and has been received only recently, 
all of the implications of the study have not 
been evaluated by the Committee. It does 
appear clear from the report, however, that 
there is a continuing need for the Vet Center 
program and, as the Findings of that study 
became more widely known, that need may 
become greater as veterans and their fam- 
ilies come to realize that service during the 
Vietnam-era may have had an impact on an 
individual's ability later in life to adjust sat- 
isfactorily to his or her social environment. 

At the Committee meeting on May 13 to 
consider, among other things, the Commit- 
tee Print of S. 921, as amended, two principal 
issues were debated with reference to the re- 
adjustment counseling program—the appro- 
priate length of an extension of the eligibil- 
ity period and a limit on the population 
eligible to request readjustment counseling. 
On the latter point, the Committee Print 
contained a provision that would have 
limited the eligible population, as of Oc- 
tober 1, 1981, to those veterans who quall- 
fied for the Vietnam Service Medal. After 
some debate, a vote was taken on a motion 
by Senator Cranston to strike that provi- 
sion. This motion was agreed to by a vote of 
8-4, leaving the eligibility criteria as in 
current law. 

On the question of the length of the exten- 
sion, the Committee Print contained a pro- 
vision authorizing a one-year extension. Dur- 
ing debate on a proposal to substitute a 
three-year extension, unanimous agreement 
was reached on authorizing a two-year ex- 
tension. In conjunction with this extension, 
the Committee indicated its intention to 
conduct further oversight and evaluation of 
the program in an effort to determine the 
continued effectiveness of the program and 
to develop lessons learned from the read- 
justment counseling program for possible 
application to other VA programs. 

Another provision in the Committee bill 
relating to readjustment counseling that 
was not the subject of debate or significant 
discussion at the Committee meeting on 
April 30 would amend the readjustment 
counseling authority to provide a veteran's 
eligibility period for such counseling will 
not run during any time in which the vet- 
eran is prevented from receiving the coun- 
seling by virtue of a disabling medical con- 
dition, including an alcohol or drug de- 
pendence or abuse disability, or because the 
individual is incarcerated. With respect to 
those Vietnam-era veterans who are incar- 
cerated, it has long been the Committee’s 
view that such veterans should be eligible 
to receive readjustment counseling. But be- 
cause of resource limitations—at present 
there are only 91 Vet Centers to serve the 
entire Vietnam-era veterans population— 
and practical difficulties associated with 
routinely providing such services to pres- 
ently incarcerated veterans, the Committee 
realizes that many of these veterans who 
could benefit from the program are unable 
to take advantage of it. Therefore, the Com- 
mittee bill would provide for a tolling of 
their eligibility period during incarceration. 


The Committee noted that there was sig- 
nificant emphasis placed on the subject of 
post-traumatic stress disorders at the April 
30 Committee hearing. In this regard, the 
Committee found the prepared testimony 
of Mr. John Russell Smith particularly en- 
lightening and useful. The final suggestion 
in his testimony, that the VA might as- 
sume a leadership role in the study and 
treatment of the long-term psychological 
reaction to combat” and his advocacy of 
„(ty he eventual establishment, within the 
VA, of a Center for Fost-Traumatic Stress 
Disorder” is worthy of serious consideration 
by the VA. Such an entity would be helpful 
not only to Vietnam-era veterans but could 
also serve as a center for the treatment of 
other veterans suffering from stress disorders 
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occasioned by intense combat or by incar- 
ceration as a prisoner of war, as well as a 
training center for mental health practi- 
tioners who would be working with such 
individua]s. 


Eligibility extensions based on alcohol or 
drug dependence or abuse disabilities 


The Committee bill, in section 5, contains 
provisions that would first, amend title 38 so 
as to provide for an extension, or tolling, of 
a Vietnam-era veteran’s GI Bill delimiting 
period when the veteran has been prevented 
by an alcohol or drug dependence or abuse 
disability, from which the veteran has re- 
covered, from pursuing a program of educa- 
tion and second, provide a similar de- 
limiting period extension with respect to 
@ VA rehabilitation program for a sery- 
ice-connected disabled veteran, These two 
provisions are based on provisions that were 
passed by the Senate in the last Con- 
gress as part of legislation dealing with the 
GI Bill and the VA's vocational rehabilita- 
tion program. There is further discussion on 
these two proposals in the Committee reports 
accompanying the legislation in the previous 
Congress (S. Rept. No. 96-314, accompanying 
S. 870, dealing with the GI Bill provision, 
and S. Rept. No. 96-746, accompanying S. 
1188, dealing with the vocational rehabili- 
tation program). A similar provision extend- 
ing the eligibility period in which a veteran 
may request readjustment counseling is con- 
tained in section 4 of the Committee bill. 
These provisions would have the effect of 
putting alcohol and drug disabilities on es- 
sentially the same footing as other disabili- 
ties solely with respect to delimiting and 
eligibility period extensions. 

The Committee's concerns in this area 
grew out of a number of instances in which 
the VA, acting under authority provided to 
the agency in the GI Bill Improvement Act 
of 1977, Public Law 95-202, to grant a GI 
Bill delimiting date extension in the case of 
an eligible veteran who is prevented from 
pursuing a program of education due to a 
mental or physical disability not the result 
of the veteran’s willful misconduct, has de- 
nied an otherwise eligible veteran such an 
extension on the grounds that the disability 
on which the veteran's claim was based was 
an alcohol or drug abuse or addiction disabil- 
ity. The VA has based its denials in these 
cases on the legislative history of the 1977 
provision that addressed the issue of how 
determinations of disability should be made 
for the purposes of the extension. In partic- 
ular, the report of the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee, Senate Report No. 95-468, on the 
provision which was enacted as section 203 
(a)(1) of Public Law 95-202, in discussing 
the concept of “willful misconduct,” stated 
at pages 69-70: 

In determining whether the disability sus- 
tained was a result of the veteran's own 
“willful misconduct”, the Committee intends 
that the same standards be applied as are 
utilized in determining eligibility for other 
VA programs under title 38. 


The report further referenced VA regula- 
tions and manual provisions relating to the 
determination of willful misconduct for the 
purposes of determining service-connected 
disability. Under the VA's interpretation of 
those standards—38 CFR section 3.301(c) (2) 
and (3)—alcoholism and drug addiction and 
injuries proximately and immediately result- 
ing from the effects of the deliberate inges- 
tion of an alcoholic beverage or voluntary 
use of a drug—such as an injury incurred in 
a traffic accident caused by the veteran’s 
driving while under the influence of alcohol 
or a drug—are considered to be the result 
of willful misconduct. 

Subsequently, the Committee reexamined 
the practical consequences of denying a de- 
limiting-period extension on the grounds of 
alcohol or drug disabilities and awarding 
other VA benefits, such as compensation or 
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pension, based on such disabilities. As a 
result of this reexamination, the Commit- 
tee saw no substantial purpose to be served 
by denying a veteran GI Bill delimiting- 
period extension when the veteran was 
prevented by a drug or alcohol disability, 
during part or all of the ordinary 10-year 
delimiting period, from using GI Bill bene- 
fits and the veteran has recovered from this 
disability. In fact, in the Committee's view, 
it could be expected that GI Bill educational 
assistance would have considerable value to 
the social and economic rehabilitation of 
veterans who have recovered from disabili- 
ties related to alcohol or drugs. 

In contrast, the Committee noted that 
some undesirable consequences might flow 
from a similar rule being applied for pur- 
poses of other VA benefit programs, such as 
service-connected compensation, where the 
rate and duration of benefits depend directly 
upon the severity and duration of the disa- 
bility. Under that program, an individual re- 
ceiving benefits for alcoholism or drug addic- 
tion would have a strong financial incen- 
tive—in the form of a higher rate of compen- 
sation or the continuation of receipt of com- 
pensation—in the worsening or prolongation 
of the disability, both of which are to some 
extent within his or her control because they 
depend upon the amount, frequency, and 
duration of his or her consumption of al- 
coholic beverages or drugs. In any event, 
where the issue is whether to grant a GI Bill 
delimiting period extension, the Committee 
did not perceive that considering drug and 
alcohol disabilities not to be the result of 
willful misconduct in the case of a veteran 
who has recovered from the disability would 
have any of the possibly undesirable conse- 
quences that may seem to arise in other con- 
texts. 

Thus, the Committee reported in S. 870— 
and the Senate passed in section 201(2) of 
H.R. 5288—a provision to establish that an 
alcohol or drug dependence or abuse disabil- 
ity from which the veteran has recovered 
shall not be considered to be the result of 
willful misconduct for purposes of deciding 
requests for delimiting-period extensions. 

Similarly, in the bill to revise and update 
chapter 31, relating to VA rehabilitation pro- 
grams for service-connected disabled veter- 
ans, S. 1188, the Committee reported on May 
15, 1980, and the Senate passed on Septem- 
ber 4, 1980, a comparable provision to permit 
a service-connected disabled veterans’ delim- 
iting period for a chapter 31 vocational re- 
habilitation program to be tolled—in gener- 
ally the same manner as was proposed for 
GI Bill eligibility—on account of an alcohol 
or drug disability. 

Despite the Committee and the Senate’s 
action, however, the House Veterans! Affairs 
Committee, during negotiations to recon- 
cile the GI Bill and vocational rehabilita- 
tion bills passed by the two houses, would 
not accept either the GI Bill nor the rehabil- 
itation program provisions. 

Because the Committee strongly believes 
both that the opportunity to use GI Bill 
and VA rehabilitation program benefits can 
be extremely important to the readjustment 
and rehabilitation of the Vietnam era and 
disabled veterans involved and that the de- 
limiting-period extensions for those who 
were prevented by alcohol or drug disabilities 
from using those benefits would be fully con- 
sistent with the readjustment and rehabili- 
tation goals of both programs, the Commit- 
tee bill includes both delimiting period ex- 
tension provisions. In addition, it carries for- 
ward the same theory for readjustment 
counseling eligibility in the tolling provision 
proposed in clause (2) of section 4 of the 

The Committee, in including these provi- 
sions of the Committee bill, wishes to make 
clear that it is not taking the position that 
the same results could not be achieved ad- 
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ministratively under current law. In fact, 
when these provisions were deleted in nego- 
tiations with the House Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, both committees stated in a 
document in lieu of a joint explanatory 
statement accompanying a conference report 
that was inserted in the Congressional Rec- 
ord in both bodies at the time of final pas- 
sage—H9630, September 25, 1980, and S13583, 
September 26, 1980—that, with respect to the 
deletion of both provisions, they were tak- 
ing no position as to whether such a (statu- 
tory) provision is necessary in order to au- 
thorize the VA" to grant such extensions. 
The VA has for a considerable time had these 
issues under review but has not yet resolved 
them, 


Extension of the veterans readjustment 
appointment authority 


Section 6 of the Committee bill would ex- 
tend for three additional years the authority 
set forth in section 2014(b) of title 38 for 
veterans readjustment appointments 
(VRA’s). This authority, which would other- 
wise expire on September 30, 1981, permits 
certain disabled Vietnam-era veterans and 
educationally disadvantaged Vietnam-era 
veterans to be given excepted appointments 
in the Federal civil service. The purpose of 
the VRA authority is to assist these veterans 
by making it possible for them to be hired 
noncompetitively into the Federal service 
and to develop additional skills through a 
program combining education and training 
with the opportunity for a regular career 
appointment. 

On March 26, 1970, President Nixon issued 
Executive Order No. 11521, which established 
a special civil service appointment authority 
for certain veterans and disabled veterans of 
the Vietnam area. Under that original au- 
thority, the eligibility requirements specified 
that in order to be considered for an ap- 
pointment, a veteran must be qualified for 
the position, must have completed no more 
than 14 years of education, must have served 
on active duty during the Vietnam era, and 
generally must have been separated from the 
service for 1 year or less. Veterans who met 
these established eligibility requirements 
could be given a VRA to any position in com- 
petitive service at or below level 5 of the 
General Schedule (GS-5) level or its equiva- 
lent. A veteran who satisfactorily completes 
2 years of substantially continuous service 
under a VRA and an education or training 
program is converted to career conditional 
employment and automatically acquires a 
competitive status for civil service purposes. 

In 1918, Public Law 93-508 codified the 
VRA authority as section 2014(b) of title 38, 
extended the eligibility period for certain 
veterans who enrolled in a program of educa- 
tion within one year after release from active 
duty, and provided for the continuation of 
the program through June 30, 1978. 

The Veterans’ Programs Extension Act of 
1978 (Public Law 95-520), extended and ex- 
panded the VRA program substantially. Sec- 
tion 6(b) of that Act extended eligibility to 
all Vietnam-era veterans with no more than 
14 years of education—not just those sepa- 
rated after April 9, 1969, and covered by the 
original 1970 Executive order—and elimi 
nated from the eligibility criteria the lim- 
itation on the number of years of education 
for those with service-connected disabilities 
rated at 30 percent or more and those who 
were discharged or released because of a 
service-connected disability. In addition, the 
measure raised the grade-level limitation for 
VRA's from GS-5 to GS-7, expanded require- 
ments for reporting on the use of this au- 
thority, and extended the program for three 
years through September 30, 1981. 

The VRA program does not provide for the 
creation of additional Government jobs. The 
authority is used by those executive depart- 
ments and independent agencies with em- 
ployees subject to the competitive service. 
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All VRA positions are regular civil service 
positions that count against an agency's 
staffing ceiling. Federal agencies’ participa- 
tion in the VRA program is influenced by 
such tactors as budgetary considerations and 
the types of positions available that attract 
the interest and are compatible with the 
qualifications of VRA eligibles. Since the 
program's inception in 1970, VRA’s have pro- 
vided employment opportunities for more 
than 150,000 Vietnam-era veterans. 

The December 1980 report on the VRA 
authority prepared by the Office of Person- 
nel Management (OPM) pursuant to the 
statutory reporting requirements, indicates 
that the VRA authority continues to be of 
significant value in terms of assisting eligible 
Vietnam-era veterans in finding work. Dur- 
ing the 6-month period from April through 
September 1979, the 10 executive depart- 
ments and 14 independent agencies that par- 
ticipated in the program reported a total of 
10,700 hires under the VRA authority—or 
nearly 5 percent of all new hires made by 
those 24 agencies during that period. Also 
during that period, minorities received 42 
percent of all VRA’s and women received 10 
percent; service-connected disabled veterans 
received 6.6 percent of the appointments 
made. 

Nearly one-half—45.4 percent—of all VRA 
appointments made during the April to Sep- 
tember 1979 period were made by the De- 
fense Department; the Navy alone hired 
2,045 VRA's. The Veterans’ Administration 
hired the most VRA's—3,798 or 36 percent of 
all those hired agencywide. Eight other agen- 
cies’ proportional representation of VRA hires 
among total new hires exceeded the govern- 
mentwide proportion—4.9 percent; those in- 
cluded the Government Printing Office, the 
Departments of Justice and Transportation, 
and the General Services Administration. 

The success of the VRA program can also 
be evidenced by the high governmentwide 
retention rates of veterans who were initially 
appointed under the VRA authority. OPM 
data indicate that of the almost 19,000 VRA's 
on board as of June 30, 1976, almost 75 per- 
cent have continued their Federal employ- 
ment—85 percent at the GS-5 level or 
above—as of June 30, 1979. 

The Committee agrees with the views ex- 
pressed by the Director of the Office of Per- 
sonnel Management, the Honorable Donald 
J. Devine, in a statement he submitted to 
the Committee in conjunction with the 
Committee's April 30 hearing, in which he 
noted that the VRA program “is a veterans’ 
employment program which continues to be 
a real success“. Unfortunately, as he indi- 
cated later in his statement. . . unemploy- 
ment rates for the disabled and disadvan- 
taged veterans continue to be quite high. 
The number of Vietnam-era veterans un- 
employed in January 1981 was about one- 
half million according to the Department of 
Labor". To help address this problem, the 
Committee believes the extension of the 
VRA authority proposed in section 6 of the 
Committee bill is a most appropriate action. 

In addition, the Committee believes that 
extending the VRA authority at the same 
time that the eligibility period for read- 
justment counseling is extended, as is pro- 
posed in section 4 of the Committee bill, 
should serve to benefit both programs. First- 
hand reports from the field indicate that the 
single largest problem cited by Vietnam-era 
veterans seeking assistance at Vet Centers 
is employment. The VRA program—one that 
has a proven record of success—can help 
meet this problem directly by not only offer- 
ing Vietnam-era veterans the possibility of 
a job, but skill education and training as 
Well. The VRA authority offers a ready, 
almost no-cost source of assistance to unem- 
ployed, undereducated, and disabled Viet- 
nam-era veterans and its continued avail- 
ability until September 30, 1984, will provide 
the Viet Centers with a valuable means for 
assisting some veterans. 
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Extension of time for State medical schools 
established with assistance of VA grants 
to obligate funds 


Public Law 92-541, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Medical School Assistance and Health 
Manpower Training Act of 1972, established 
@ program through which the VA could pro- 
vide grant assistance for the establishment 
of new State medical schools. Under this au- 
thority, which was codified in subchapter I 
of chapter 82 of title 38, five State medical 
schools were established—Wright State Uni- 
versity in Dayton, Ohio; Marshall University 
in Huntington, W. Va; the University of 
South Carolina in Columbia, S.C.; the Quil- 
len/Dishner Medical School in Johnson City, 
Tenn.; and Texas A&M University in Tempie, 
Tex. Each of these new medical schools has 
received grants to assist in the alteration 
or repair of buildings in order to make them 
suitable for use as medical school facilities 
and to help pay the faculty salaries. Also, 
each of these new medical schools is affillated 
with at least one VA medical center. 

Although new medical schools are no long- 
er authorized to be established under the 
subchapter I program, funds previously ap- 
propriated remain available—by virtue of 
sections 5072(b) and 5082(b) of title 38—for 
six years after the year for which they were 
appropriated. Despite a continued availability 
of an authorization for appropriation for 
this program through 1982, no new appropri- 
ation has been made for any part of the 
chapter 82 program since fiscal year 1979, 
and none have been requested for fiscal year 
1981 or 1982. 

Under section 5073(a)(2) of title 38, a 
grant made to a new medical school under 
the subchapter I program for the payment 
of faculty salaries may be used for that pur- 
pose only during the first seven years of the 
school’s operation and only up to a statutorily 
specified percentage of total faculty salary 
costs—declining from 90 percent during the 
first three years of a school's operation to 
50 percent in the seventh year. 


Wright State University, an affiliation with 
the VA Medical Center in Dayton, Ohio, was 
the first of the five new medical schools es- 
tablished under this program, and it is now 
well into its seventh year of operation, as 
defined in VA regulations implementing the 
subchapter I program. According to informa- 


tion received by the Committee, Wright 
State, because of unanticipated delays in 
completing its faculty roster in the first year, 
was unable to expend fully the first year's 
VA grant for faculty salaries. Thus, at the 
end of that year, approximately one-third of 
the VA grant funds were unexpended and 
remained in Wright State's account. 

Because of the limit on the percent of the 
VA's contribution to overall faculty salaries 
imposed by the statute, Wright State has 
been unable to effectively use these funds for 
additional faculty positions in subsequent 
years. 

In order to resolve this problem and also 
to prevent similar difficulties from occurring 
at the other four schools, section 7 of the 
Committee bill would provide an additional 
12-month period in which these schools 
could obligate the funds already committed 
to them under subchapter I beyond the pe- 
pg specified in section 5073(a) (2) of title 


This provision would limit the amount of 
remaining funds that could be used to pay 
faculty salaries during the 12-month exten- 
sion period to 50 percent of the total cost 
of such salaries during that year—the same 
limit that currently applies in the seventh 
year. It is expected that providing this addi- 
tional year in which these medical schools 
can expend grant funds should be of sig- 
nificant assistance in enabling the schools 
which have been established with significant 
VA assistance to make a smooth transition 
from Federal support to full State and local 
support. 
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Agent orange study provision amendments 


At the Committee’s April 30 hearing in 
conjunction with the various legislative 
items that were considered for inclusion in 
the Committee bill, the Committee heard 
testimony on the issue of the long-term ad- 
verse health effects in humans of exposure 
to dioxin, the chemical contaminant of agent 
orange. This issue continues to be of great 
concern to many Vietnam veterans, other 
Americans, and those in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, including in the Congress, who are 
trying to help resolve the many difficult 
questions involved. 

Although the Committee heard testimony 
on this issue, the hearing was not intended 
to be a comprehensive hearing on this very 
difficult issue but rather was meant to focus 
on certain provisions related to the VA study 
of Vietnam veterans exposed to dioxin 
mandated by Public Law 96-151 that were 
passed by the Senate twice in the 96th Con- 
gress but which were not addressed by the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs before 
the final adjournment of the Congress. These 
provisions, which are included in section 8 
of the bill, were reconsidered by the Commit- 
tee and are now being reported favorably to 
the Senate, without change, in followup to a 
promise made by members of the House Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee during the last 
Congress to give the proposed amendments 
full consideration if they were passed by the 
Senate in this Congress. 

In terms of future activity on this is- 
sue, Chairman Simpson has repeatedly indi- 
cated his intention to schedule comprehen- 
sive oversight hearings on the agent orange 
issue later in this session of the Congress. 
These hearings will be scheduled at such 
time so that the Committee can receive in- 
formation on, among other things, the status 
of ongoing studies, including the aforemen- 
tioned epidemiological study by the VA that 
is the subject of the amendments proposed 
in the Committee bill. 

With specific reference to the VA study, 
the Committee is particularly pleased that, 
after a delay of nearly a year caused by liti- 
gation and the filing of a pre-award protest 
with the GAO challenging the agency’s ini- 
tial attempts to begin this study, the agency 
was exonerated and, on May 1, contracted 
with scientists at the School of Public 
Health of the University of California at Los 
Angeles for the development of the protocol 
for the study. Set out below is the text of the 
VA's News Release announcing this contract 
followed by the text of a letter to the Chair- 
man from the Director of the Office of Tech- 
nology Assessment, John H. Gibbons, regard- 
ing this action and OTA’s plans to review 
and approve the protocol as required by sec- 
tion 307 (a) (2) (A) (i) of Public Law 96-151. 

Veterans“ Administration News Release, 

May 12, 1981 

A team of scientists at the University of 
California at Los Angeles will design a study 
by which the Veterans’ Administration will 
attempt to determine what, if any, medical 
effects result from human exposure to agent 
orange, a defoliant used during the fighting 
in South Vietnam. 

VA announced the award of a $114,288 
contract under which Drs. Gary Spivey and 
Roger Detels of UCLA's School of Public 
Health will direct the design of the epi- 
demiological study. 

The work of the UCLA team will then be 
evaluated by experts from the National 
Academy of Sciences-National Research 
Council, Congressional Office of Technology 
Assessment, the Interagency Work Group 
to Study the Possible Long-term Health Ef- 
fetcs of Phenoxy Herbicides and Contami- 
nants and the VA's Advisory Committee on 
Health-Related Effects of Herbicides. 

Agent orange has been a health concern 
among a number of veterans since allega- 
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tions were raised several years ago that ex- 
posure to it had resulted in a variety of 
maladies ranging from headaches to cancer 
and birth defects. To date, no definite medi- 
cal link has been established that would 
substantiate these claims. 

The epidemiological study was mandated 
by Congress in December of 1979 and VA is- 
sued a request for proposals to design it in 
March of 1980. Legal objections raised by an 
advocacy organization called the National 
Veterans Law Center delayed award of the 
design contract for the study until today. 

Dr. Spivey, the chief investigator on the 
study, is associate professor of epidemiology 
at the UCLA School of Public Health and the 
other team leader, Dr. Detels, is dean of that 
school. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
OFFICE oF TECHNOLOGY ASSESSMENT, 
Washington, D.C., May 6, 1981. 
Hon. ALAN K. SIMPSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: A significant step for- 
ward has been taken under the provisions of 
the Veterans’ Administration Health Re- 
sources and Program Extension Act of 1979 
(P.L. 96-151). On May 1, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration contacted scientists at the 
School of Public Health of the University of 
California at Los Angeles, and told them to 
proceed with developing a protocol for the 
epidemiologic study of possible long-term 
health effects resulting from exposure to 
dioxins (in Agent Orange) in Viet Nam. 

Under the provisions of P.L. 96-151, Iam to 
review and approve the protocol developed 
for the VA study. To help accomplish that 
review, I shall assemble a panel representa- 
tive of biomedical sciences, statistics, indus- 
try, veterans’ groups, public interest groups, 
and, perhaps, labor organizations. Dr. Rich- 
ard Remington, Dean of the School of Public 
Health, University of Michigan, Chairman of 
the Advisory Panel and Michael Gough of the 
OTA Health Program will assist me in assem- 
bling the panel. 

Please call Mr. Gough at 226-2070 with 
any suggestions, comments, or questions. 
The OTA is working under time constraints 
and must complete assignments to the Panel 
by mid-June. Your suggestions will help to 
insure that the OTA review is as good as 
possible and that the epidemiologic study 
will have the best possible chance of provid- 
ing answers to the questions addressed in 
P.L. 96-151. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN H. GIBBONS. 


As indicated above, the provisions in the 
Committee bill were passed twice by the Sen- 
ate during the 96th Congress, on September 
4, 1980 (126 Con. Rec. S. 12012-17) and Sep- 
tember 26, 1980 (126 Cong. Rec. S. 13586-88). 
Section 8 of the Committee bill, which con- 
tains these provisions, would amend the cur- 
rent agent orange mandate in four ways. 

First, it would amend the description of 
the mandated agent orange study to require 
the VA to study the health of Vietnam vet- 
erans as their health may have been affected 
by exposure to agent orange. 

Second, it would authorize the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to expand the 
scope of the agent orange study to include 
an evaluation of other factors involved in 
service in Vietnam, including exposure to 
other herbicides, chemicals, medications, or 
environmental hazards or conditions, 

Third, it would expressly provide the Ad- 
ministrator with authority to contract with 
non-VA entities for the design and conduct 
of the study. 

Fourth, it would provide a framework 
within which the VA would be required to 
translate information obtained from the 
agent orange study—and the other factors 
if the study is expanded—and information 
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from other relevant studies or sources, into 
guidelines and recommendations for re- 
sponding to the claims of Vietnam veterans 
that are based on exposure to such elements, 

In considering these changes to the study 
mandate, particularly the amendment to the 
description of the population to be studied 
and the authorization for the Administra- 
tor to expand the scope of the study, the 
Committee was cognizant of recommenda- 
tions made by the Interagency Work Group 
to Study the Possible Long-Term Health Ef- 
fects of Phenoxy Herbicides and Contamin- 
ants (IAG). In its sixth progress report, 
which was submitted in August 1980, the 
IAG commented that the current study man- 
date, which requires a study of veterans ex- 
posed to dioxin as would be found in agent 
orange, would be extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to fulfill because of the many 
scientific problems entailed in identifying a 
population, prior to commencing the study, 
known to be exposed to agent orange. The 
IAG, in its seventh progress which was sub- 
mitted on April 24, 1981, reiterated this posi- 
tion and stated: 

"Unless such an outside review suggests 
new approaches to records searches which are 
likely to produce sufficiently specific data, it 
is the Work Group's view that an epidemiol- 
ogy study of ground troops which is focused 
solely on agent orange exposure may be im- 
possible to conduct with an acceptable meas- 
ure of scientific validity.” 

In response to this concern, the first 
change proposed to the study mandate would 
remove this unintended threshold problem 
by requiring the VA to Study the health of 
Vietnam veterans as it may have been affect- 
ed by their exposure. This change would al- 
low the VA to begin the study of the health 
Status of these veterans by identifying a pop- 
ulation of veterans who served in Vietnam, 
without first having to determine whether 
each one was, without question, exposed to 
agent orange in Vietnam. 

The IAG also stated in its August 1980 re- 
port that it was aware of a multitude of con- 
cerns of Vietnam veterans about various 
other chemicals, medications, and environ- 
mental hazards that were present in Vietnam 
and, thus, possibly could be related to health 
impairments that Vietnam veterans are ex- 
periencing today. 

Based on the above-described difficulty in 
identifying with precision a population ex- 
posed to agent orange and these other con- 
cerns, the IAG recommended in its August 
1980 report that the VA study be expanded 
to take these other factors into account. 
This recommendation was renewed in the 
April 1981 report when the IAG stated: 

“The Work Group continues to believe that 
an epidemiology study of grounded troops 
should be broadened to focus on service in 
Vietnam as the exposure circumstance being 
studied.” 

The provision in the Committee bill would 
give the VA Administrator discretionary au- 
thority to do just that while not, in any way, 
detracting from the study's focus, as already 
mandated, on agent orange. 

The third change in the agent orange 
study mandate that would be made by the 
provisions in the Committee bill would ex- 
plicitly authorize the Administrator to con- 
tract with non-Va, public or private entities 
for the design. There have been many ex- 
pressions of concern that, although the VA 
is technically capable of carrying out the 
mandated study, it would be in the best 
interest of all concerned that the study be 
managed by a clearly neutral, nongovern- 
mental body so that no allegations of bias 
could be raised to discredit the final results 
of the study, whatever those results may be. 
Several of the veterans’ organizations, most 
notably, The American Legion and the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, adopted resolutions 
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at their most recent national conventions 
in support of such an approach. 

The fourth change to the study mandate 
that would be made by the provisions in the 
Committee bill would require the Adminis- 
trator to establish a framework for the VA 
to issue regulations containing guidelines, 
Standards, and criteria for resolving dis- 
ability compensation claims based on dis- 
abilities or diseases believed to be related to 
agent orange exposure, and, if the scope of 
the study is expended, on the other possible 
health-risk factors. 

This provision would establish a specific 
timetable for the VA to report to appropriate 
congressional committees on the study find- 
ings, to develop and publish in the Federal 
Register proposed regulations, and to make 
recommendations to appropriate congres- 
sional committees for any legislative action 
that might be necessary in light of the pro- 
posed regulations. 

Such recommendations would include, of 
course, any changes in current law war- 
ranted by the study findings with respect to 
certain specific presumptions of disability or 
compensation for genetic damage that might 
be related to birth defects. However, this 
change would not, in any way, compel the 
VA to develop and propose any such guide- 
lines, criteria, and standards that are not 
justified by the scientific information avail- 
able at the times that the reports and pro- 
posals must be submitted, nor would it pre- 
clude VA actions with respect to proposals 
for the resolution of these claims based on 
scientific evidence available from other 
sources at any earlier time. 

Although this change would not have the 
effect in itself of speeding up the scientific 
process of finding the answers to the very 
perplexing questions regarding the health 
of Vietnam veterans, the Committee believes 
that, by establishing a specific framework 
and timetable for VA action, tied to certain 
reporting requirements already contained in 
Public Law 96-151, an important step for- 
ward will be taken toward meeting the 
strong concerns of many Vietnam veterans 
that, in the absence of an express require- 
ment for VA actions on the findings of the 
mandated study, the VA might not act 
promptly. 

Technical correction to Public Law 96-385 


Section 114 of Public Law 96-330 amended 
section 4109 of title 38 to modify the way in 
which employees working on a less than full- 
time basis in the VA’s Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery (DM&S) receive credit for 
such employment when their civil service 
annuities are computed. This provision was 
enacted because, under civil service laws and 
regulations, an individual working on a part- 
time basis receives a full- year's credit toward 
the years-of-service portion of the civil sery- 
ice annuity computation, Because DM&S has 
the largest group of career part-time employ- 
ees in the Federal workforce and because of 
the relative ease of transferring from part- 
to full-time service in DM&S, concern was ex- 
pressed that some career part-time DM&S 
employees might convert to full-time service 
in their final years before retirement, so as 
to have a “high three” salary for annuity 
computation purposes based on full-time 
service. By this action, such employees would 
qualify for an annuity equal to that earned 
by a career full-time employee. Such an 
annuity would be disproportionate to the 
part-time employees’ actual service or con- 
tribution to the civil service retirement fund, 

The provision as enacted in Public Law 
96-330, although derived from a provision in 
S. 2534 as reported by this Committee and 
passed by the Senate, was based on technical 
suggestions received from the Office of 
Personnel Management, In providing this 
technical assistance, OPM personnel indi- 
cated that it was OPM's intention to develop 
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similar legislation that would modify the 
retirement provisions for the entire civil 
service system and a question was raised as 
to whether the Committee should go forward 
with a provision limited to DM&S employees. 
However, because of the significant potential 
for problems in DM&S, and because of the 
size of the part-time work force, specific leg- 
islation was pursued. To afford OPM an op- 
portunity to propose legislation that would 
encompass the entire civil service, the effec- 
tive date of the amendment was delayed 
until October 1, 1981. 

Shortly after Public Law 96-330 was en- 
acted, concerns were raised by various indi- 
vidual VA employees that the amendment to 
section 4109 by Public Law 96-330 made 
retroactive as well as prospective changes in 
the way annuity computation were made 
whereas the provision in S, 2534, as passed by 
the Senate, had made prospective changes 
only. 

In response to these concerns, and based 
on an incomplete understanding of the Pub- 
lic Law 93-330 provision, a technical amend- 
ment to that provision, making it prospec- 
tive only, was included in Public Law 96-385, 
the Veterans’ Disability Compensation and 
Housing Benefits Amendments of 1980. In- 
stead of correcting the Public Law 96-330 
amendment, however, that technical correc- 
tion not only nullified the Public Law 98- 
330 provision but also made the possibility 
of a part-time DM&S employee receiving a 
disproportionate annuity a certainty because, 
with the Public Law 96-385 correction in 
effect, an individual working on a part-time 
basis for an entire career, without ever con- 
verting to full-time service, would qualify 
for an annuity only slightly less than that 
received by an employee retiring after a 
career of full-time service. 

Section 9 of the Committee bill would rec- 
tify this situation by repealing the Public 
Law 96-385 technical amendment, thereby 
restoring section 4109 to the form made by 
Public Law 96-330. 

In compliance with paragraph 11(a) of 
rule XXVI of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, the Committee, based on informa- 
tion supplied by the Congressional Budget 
Office, estimates that the costs resulting from 
the enactment of the Committee bill dur- 
ing the first 5 years following enactment 
would be $26.7 million in fiscal year 1982: 
$31.3 million in fiscal year 1983; $15.5 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1984; $1.8 million in fiscal 
year 1985; and no cost in fiscal year 1986. 
A detailed breakdown of the costs, as esti- 
mated by CBO, over the five-year period 
follows: 


CONGREZSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE—COST 
ESTIMATE—MAY 15, 1981 

1. Bill number: S. 921, 

2. Bill title: Veterans Programs Extension 
and Improvement Act of 1981. 

3. Bill status: As ordered reported by the 
Senate Committee on Veterans Affairs, 
May 13, 1981. 

4. Bill purpose: To extend authority to 
provide contract hospital care and medical 
Services in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Is- 
lands, and for other purposes. 

5. Cost estimate: 


[By fiscal years, in millions of dollars] 


1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 


4138 1 6 
3 15.5 18 0 


Estimated authorization level. 30.3 2 
Outlays 26.7 3 


7. 
1. 


The cost of this bill would fall in budget 
function 700. 

6. Basis for estimate: 

Section 2: This section would extend for 
nine months the authority of the Veterans 
Administration (VA) to provide contract 
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hospital and medical care in Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands. 


[By fiscal years, in millions of dollars} 


1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 


Estimated authorization level. 2.9 0 0 0 0 
7 & 0 0 0 


Estimated outlays 2 


t Less than $500,000. 


This estimate represents the normal cost of 
providing contract health care for nine 
months in these two areas, according to the 
VA. The VA maintains that these funds are 
contained in their FY 1982 budget request 
and that no supplemental appropriation 
would be required. 

Section 3: This section would make a mi- 
nor amendment to the entitlement of cer- 
tain veterans to VA dental care. It should 
not result in a significant cost. 

Section 4: This section would extend for 
two years the period during which Vietnam 
era veterans may initially request psycho- 
logical readjustment counseling. 


[By fiscal years, in millions of dollars} 


1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 


27.4 27.4 13.8 0 0 
24.0 27.4 15.5 18 0 


Estimated authorization level 
Estimated outlays 


This estimate assumes that the fiscal year 
1981 appropriation would be continued in 
fiscal years 1982 and 1983. Half of the 1981 
level is assumed to be appropriated in fiscal 
year 1984 to cover the cost of those veterans 
who apply for counseling prior to October 1, 
1983 but whose counseling would extend into 
the following year. The estimate also assumes, 
based on VA assurances, that the procedures 
for approving fee-basis counseling will be 
fully operational by the start of fiscal year 
1982. 

Section 5; For the purpose of determining 
the period of eligibility for benefits under 
chapters 31 and 34 (title 38, U.S.C.), this 
section would redefine the term “medical 
condition” to include an alcohol or drug de- 
pendence or abuse disability. 

According to VA sources, this provision 
should not reentitle a large enough number 
of individuals to result in a significant cost. 

Section 6: This section would extend for 
3 years the program of veterans’ readjust- 
ment appointments in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Since this provision does not affect total 
Federal personnel levels, it would have no 
budgetary impact. 

Section 7: This section would extend by 
12 months the period during which funds 
appropriated for grants by the VA for the 
establishment and support of new state 
medical schools may be expended. 


{By fiscal years, in millions of dollars] 


1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 


Estimated authorization level. Nn A 0 0 n 
Estimated outlays. -1> 0 39 0 0 0 


The above estimate represents the unobli- 
gated balance remaining in the Assistance for 
Health Manpower Training Institutions ac- 
count at the end of fiscal year 1982. 

Section 8; This section would expand the 
scope of study of health effects resulting from 
exposure to agent orange which was originally 
mandated by Public Law 96-151, This expan- 
sion should not result in a significant cost. 

7. Estimate comparison: None. 

8 Previous CBO estimate: None. 

9. Estimate prepared by: K. W. Shepherd. 

10, Estimate aproved by: James L. Blum, 
Assistant Director for Budget Analysis. 
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REGULATORY IMPACT STATEMENT 


In compliance with paragraph 11(b) of 
rule XXVI of the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate, the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs has 
made an evaluation of the regulatory impact 
which would be incurred in carrying out the 
Committee bill. The results of that evaluation 
are described below. 


A. Estimate of the numbers of individuals 
and businesses who would be regulated and 
a determination of the groups and classes of 
such individuals and businesses: The Com- 
mittee bill consists of eight substantive pro- 
visions, one of which (section 9) is a techni- 
cal amendment to a prior law and thus, has 
no regulatory impact. 

Of the other seven substantive provisions 
in the Committee bill, four (sections 2, 4, 6, 
and 7) would amend current law to extend 
existing programs or authorities, only one of 
which (section 4) would otherwise modify 
the provision of law being amended. None of 
these provisions would result in any signifi- 
cant regulatory authority beyond the modifi- 
cations, where appropriate, or existing regu- 
lations to reflect the extension or, in the case 
of the change made by section 4, to provide by 
regulations the new bases for tolling the 
eligibility period for readjustment counsel- 
ing. 

Two other provisions (sections 3 and 5) 
would amend current law progranis to pro- 
vide new bases for receipt of VA benefits. 
There will be no regulatory activity associ- 
ated with these provisions except to modify 
existing regulations, where appropriate, to 
refiect the changes. 

The last provision (section 8) would 
amend a provision in public law mandating 
an epidemiological study of the health of 
Vietnam veterans as their health may be af- 
fected by exposure to agent orange. The 
amendment to this study would, among other 
things, require the VA, at specified intervals 
after reports are due to the Congress on the 
study, to develop regulations pursuant to 
which claims for benefits based on exposure 
to agent orange would be resolved. These 
regulations, once issued, will not, however, 
regulate any individuals or businesses but 
will only provide a [ramework for the resolu- 
tion of certain claims for VA benefits. 

B. Determination of the economic impact 
of such regulations on individuals, consu- 
mers, and the businesses affected; since, as 
previously indicated, there would be no such 
regulation, there would be no such impact. 

C. Determination of the the impact on the 
personal privacy of the individual affected: 
The enactment of the Committee bill would 
not significantly increase the impact on the 
personal privacy of participants in any of 
the programs involved. 

D. Determination of the amount of addi- 
tional paperwork that will result from regu- 
lations to be promulgated under the bill: 
The only significant increase in paperwork 
that is likely to result from regulations to be 
promulgated under the Committee bill will 
be in the form of increased activity, both 
by veterans and the VA, in the area of claims 
for benefits based on disabilities attributed 
to exposure to agent orange once the regula- 
tions required to be issued by section 8 of 
the Committee bill are promulgated. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF S. 921 AS 
REPORTED 


Section 1 

Subsection (a) of section 1: Would pro- 
vide that the Committee bill may be cited as 
the “Veterans’ Programs Extension and Im- 
provement Act of 1981”. 

Subsection (b) of section 1: Would pro- 
vide that, whenever in the Committee bill 
an amendment or repeal is expressed in 
terms of an amendment to, or a repeal of, a 
section or other provision, the reference shall 
be considered to be made to a section or 
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other provision of title 38, United States 
Code, relating to veterans’ benefits. 


Section 2 


Would amend present section 601(4) (c) (v) 
relating to the Administrator’s authority to 
provide hospital care and medical services on 
a contract basis in a State“ not contiguous 
to the forty-eight contiguous States, to ex- 
tend for nine months—from December 30, 
1981 until September 30, 1982—the VA's au- 
thority to provide, on a contract basis for 
non-service-connected disabilities, hospital 
care and such medical care services as will 
obviate the need for hospital admission in 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands and other territories of the 
United States. 

Section 2—Cost: Enactment of the provi- 
sions of section 2 is estimated to entail a 
cost of $2.9 million. 

Section 3 

Would amend clause (2) of present section 
612(b), relating to eligibility for outpatient 
dental services and treatment for service- 
connected dental conditions that are not 
compensable in degree, to provide for a re- 
instatement, after subsequent active duty 
service in the case of a person with less than 
a one year break in service, of the 1-year 
postservice period within which application 
for dental care, based on the first period of 
service, must be made to the VA. 

Section 3—Cost: Enactment of the provi- 
sion of section 3 is estimated to entail no 
significant cost. 

Section 4 


Clause (1) of section 4 would amend pres- 
ent section 612A(a), relating to eligibility for 
readjustment counseling, to extend the date 
by which an otherwise eligible Vietnam-era 
veteran discharged prior to October 1, 1979, 
may request readjustment counseling to 
September 30, 1983. 

Clause (2) of section 4 would further 
amend section 612(A)(a) to provide that a 
veteran’s period of eligibility to request re- 
adjustment counseling would not run dur- 
ing any period that the veteran is prevented 
from requesting such counseling because of 
a medical condition, including an alcohol or 
drug abuse or dependency disability, or be- 
ing incarcerated in a Federal, State, or local 
jail or penal institution. 

Section 4—Cost: It is estimated that the 
enactment of the provision of section 4 
would cost $24 million in fiscal year 1982. 

Section 5 

Clause (1) of subsection (a) of section 5 
would redesignate paragraphs (3) through 
(9) of section 1501, relating to definitions 
applicable to the vocational training and 
rehabilitation program, as paragraphs (4) 
through (10), respectively. 

Clause (2) of subsection (a) of section 5 
would add a new paragraph (3) that would 
provide that, for the purposes of the voca- 
tional training and rehabilitation program, 
the term “medical condition” would include 
an alcohol or drug dependency or abuse 
disability. 

Subsection (b) of section 5 would amend 
present section 1662(a), relating to the pe- 
riod of time—the so-called “delimiting pe- 
riod"—within which an otherwise eligible 
veteran is eligible to use educational assist- 
ance benefits under chapter 34, to specify 
that, for the purposes of determining 
whether a veteran is eligible for a delimiting 
period extension because the veteran was 
prevented from initiating or completing a 
program of education during his or her de- 
limiting period because of a mental or physi- 
cal disability not the result of the veteran's 
willful misconduct, an alcohol or drug de- 
pendence or abuse disability from which the 
veteran has received shall not be considered 
to be the result of willful misconduct. 

Section 5—Cost: Enactment of the pro- 
visions of section 5 is estimated to entail 
no significant cost. 
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Section 6 


Would amend present section 2014(b) (2) 
relating to veterans readjustment appoint- 
ments, noncompetitive appointments to the 
Federal civil service for certain Vietnam-era 
veterans, to provide an additional 3-year pe- 
riod—until September 30, 1984—during 
which such appointments may be made. 

Section 6—Cost: Enactment of the provi- 
sions of section 6 is estimated to entail no 
significant cost. 

Section 7 


Would amend present section 5073(a) (2), 
relating to the use by State medical schools 
established with assistance from the Veter- 
ans’ Administration of grant funds for the 
payment of the salaries of the faculty of such 
schools, to provide an additional 12-month 
period in which such grant funds may be 
used for such purpose. 

Section 7—Cost: Enactment of the provi- 
sions of section 7 is estimated to entail no 
significant costs. 

Section 8 

Would amend present section 307 of Pub- 
lic Law 96-151, the Veterans Health Programs 
Extension and Improvement Act of 1979, 
relating to an epidemiological study regard- 
ing veterans exposed to agent orange. 

Clause (1) of section 8 would amend pres- 
ent subsection (a) (1) of section 307, relating 
to the specific mandated study, to (1) re- 
quire the VA to study the health of Vietnam 
veterans as their health may have been af- 
fected by exposure to agent orange rather 
than requiring a study of such veterans ex- 
posed to agent orange, thereby removing an 
unintended threshold problem of requiring 
the VA to identify a population to be stud- 
ted, each of whom had been exposed to agent 
orange; (2) authorize the Administrator to 
expand the scope of the study to include, in 
addition to the emphasis on the impact of 
exposure to agent orange, the effects of ex- 
posure to other factors related to service in 
Vietnam, including other herbicides, chemi- 
cals, medications, or environmental hazards, 
or conditions; and (3) expressly provide the 
Administrator with authority to contract 
with non-VA entities for the design or the 
conduct of the study or both. 

Clause (2) of section 8 would amend pres- 
ent subsection (b) of section 307, relating 
to reports on the study by the Administrator 
to appropriate committees of the Congress, 
to: (1) clarify that the Administrator's rec- 
ommendations in light of the results of the 
study should include recommended legisla- 
tive or administrative action or both; and 
(2) require the Administrator, not later than 
90 days after each required report on the 
study is submitted, to develop and publish 
in the Federal Register proposed regulations 
for the resolution of claims based on expo- 
sure to agent orange and, if the scope of the 
study is expanded as authorized by the 
amendment proposed in clause (1) of this 
section, on other factors associated with 
service in Vietnam. The proposed regula- 
tions, which would be based on the reported 
study results and other available pertinent 
information, would contain proposed guide- 
lines, standards, and other criteria for re- 
solving claims and would include specifica- 
tions of any presumptions to be applied to 
the resolution of claims. Not later than 90 
days after the completion of required public 
review and comment of the proposed regula- 
tions, the Administrator would be required 
to publish final regulations. Compliance 
with the requirements relating to these regu- 
lations, and any regulations promulgated, 
would be subject expressly to judicial review. 

Section 8—Cost: Enactment of the provi- 
sions of section 8 is estimated to entail no 
significant cost. 

Section 9 

Would amend section 508 of the Veterans’ 

Disability Compensation and Housing Bene- 
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fits Amendments of 1980, Public Law 96-385, 
relating to technical amendments to Public 
Law 96-330, to strike a provision that was in- 
cluded in Public Law 96-385 based on an in- 
correct analysis of the impact of a provision 
in Public Law 96-330 that modified the way 
in which annuities are computed for person- 
nel retiring after serving in the VA’s Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery. This repeal of 
the Public Law 96-385 amendment to Public 
Law 96-330 thereby restores the relevant sec- 
tion of title 38, section 4109, relating to re- 
tirement rights of DM&S employees, to the 
form made by Public Law 96-330. 

Section 9—Cost: Enactment of the provi- 
sions of section 9 is estimated to entail no 
significant cost. 


TABULATION OF VOTES CAST IN COMMITTEE 


In compliance with paragraph 7 of rule 
XXVI of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
the following are tabulations of votes cast 
in person or proxy by Members of the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs at a May 13, 1981, 
meeting to consider S. 921. 

The Committee agreed to report S. 921, 
with an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute, and a title amendment, favorably 
to the Senate by a unanimous voice vote. 

Prior to that vote, votes were taken on five 
motions made by Senator Cranston to amend 
S. 921, as amended. First, Senator Cranston 
moved to amend section 4 of the Committee 
Print on S. 921 to strike a provision that 
would have amended current law eligibility 
for readjustment counseling for Vietnam- 
era veterans to limit eligibility to veterans 
whose service made them eligible for the 
Vietnam Service Medal. This amendment was 
agreed to by an 8-4 vote, as follows: 


Yeas—8 Nays—4 
Strom Thurmond Alan Simpson 
Robert Stafford Bob Kasten 
Arlen Specter Jeremiah Denton 
Alan Cranston Frank Murkowski 
Jennings Randolph 
Spark Matsunaga 
Dennis DeConcini 
George Mitchell 


The second motion made by Senator 
Cranston was also to amend section 4 of the 
Committee Print on S. 921 to extend the 
eligibility period during which eligible vet- 
erans could request readjustment counseling 
by 3 years instead of the l-year extension 
provided for in the Committee Print. Prior 
to the vote on this amendment, a substitute 
amendment was agreed to by Senator Simp- 
son and Senator Cranston to amend the 
Committee Print to extend the eligibility 
period by 2 years. Subsequently, this amend- 
ment was adopted by a unanimous voice 
vote. 

The third motion made by Senator Cran- 
ston was to add a section to the Committee 
bill that would have amended chapter 17 of 
title 38 to provide eligibility for hospital 
care and limited medical services for vet- 
erans suffering health problems attributed 
to exposure to agent orange, radiation from 
nuclear tests, or any other toxic substances 
or environmental hazards. Subsequently, this 
amendment was modified to limit its impact 
to providing such eligibility for veterans 
exposed to agent orange and radiation. This 
amendment failed to carry by a vote, 6-6, 
as follows: 


Yeas—6 
Strom Thurmond 
Alan Cranston 
Jennings Randolph 
Spark Matsunaga 
Dennis DeConcini Frank Murkowski 
George Mitchell Arlen Specter 


The fourth motion made by Senator Crans- 
ton was to add a section to the Committee 
bill that would have provided a targeted GI 
Bill delimiting data extension for certain 
Vietnam-era veterans. This amendment was 
rejected by a 7-5 vote, as follows: 


Nays—6 
Alan Simpson 
Robert Stafford 
Bob Kasten 
Jeremiah Denton 
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Nays—7 

Alan Simpson 
Strom Thurmond 
Robert Stafford 
Jeremiah Denton 
Bob Kasten 
Frank Murkowski 
Arlen Specter 

The fifth motion made by Senator Crans- 
ton was to strike section 5 of the Committee 
Print, a provision which would have author- 
ized the Administrator to make contribu- 
tions to local authorities in support of con- 
struction projects adjacent to national ceme- 
teries designed to facilitate safe ingress or 
egress. This amendment was agreed to by 
a unanimous voice vote. 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, this con- 
cludes my opening remarks. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, as the 
ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, I am very 
pleased that the Senate is today consider- 
ing the proposed Veterans“ Programs 
Extension and Improvement Act of 1981” 
as reported by the committee on May 15 
in S. 921. 

This bill includes many important pro- 
visions, derived largely from my bills, 
S. 458 and S. 636, which would improve 
VA health-care programs for veterans, 
in particular Vietnam-era veterans, and 
which have received much attention both 
in and out of the committee. I believe that 
passage of this measure will send a 
strong, positive signal to Vietnam-era 
veterans that their concerns have not 
been lost in the shuffle even though we 
are still without a Reagan-appointer 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. Addi 
tionally, our action on this bill will tel 
VA employees, especially those who staf 
the readjustment counseling program in 
the 92 current vet centers and at the VA 
Central Office, that we are deeply com- 
mitted to providing concrete assistance 
to Vietnam-era veterans who turn to the 
VA for help. 

Nevertheless, as I indicated in my ad- 
ditional views in the committee report on 
S. 921, I do not believe that, in certain 
respects, S. 921 as reported goes far 
enough—based on recent data and other 
available evidence—to meet the current, 
very real needs of Vietnam-era veterans. 

Mr. President, I think we have an obli- 
gation to make use of the very valuable 
information contained in currently avail- 
able studies, including a congressionally 
mandated study on the readjustment ex- 
periences of Vietnam-era veterans, and 
other information of great importance in 
terms of defining and describing the re- 
maining readjustment difficulties that 
some Vietnam-era veterans are experi- 
encing, including the testimony received 
during the committee’s April 30 hearing 
on the legislation from which the com- 
mittee bill is largely derived. Thus, I shall 
be proposing and supporting certain 
amendments designed to help insure that 
the needs of these veterans are met 
through constructive programs. 

Before discussing this legislation any 
further, Mr. President, I wish to note 
that since joining the committee in 
1979, as its then-ranking minority mem- 
ber, my very able colleague from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. Srmpson) has done a remark- 
able job of mastering the often difficult 
subject matters with which the com- 
mittee deals. As chairman of the com- 


Yeas—5 
Alan Cranston 
Jennings Randolph 
Spark Matsunaga 
Dennis DeConcini 
George Mitchell 
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mittee during the last Congress, I was 
grateful for his contributions and coop- 
eration in connection with the work of 
the committee. Now, as the ranking 
minority member, I appreciate the very 
difficult job he has in store and am very 
pleased that we are still able to work to- 
gether productively on behalf of our 
Nation’s veterans. That is what I expect 
we will be doing today and throughout 
this Congress. 
BACKGROUND 

Mr. President, many of the provisions 
incorporated in the committee bill are 
derived from two measures that I intro- 
duced very early in this Congress. From 
S. 458, which I introduced on February 6, 
1981, the committee bill incorporates 
provisions to— 

First, extend by 2 years the period of 
eligibility for Vietnam-era veterans to 
request readjustment counseling. 

Second, provide for a tolling of the 
readjustment counseling eligibility pe- 
riod for veterans who are unable to re- 
ceive such counseling by virtue of a 
medical condition, including an alcohol 
or drug dependence or abuse disability, 
or incarceration in a Federal, State, or 
local jail or penal institution. 

Third, provide that, for the purposes 
of determining eligibility for an exten- 
sion of the GI bill or rehabilitation de- 
limiting period as a result of a disability, 
an alcohol or drug dependency or abuse 
disability shall not be considered to be 
the result of the veteran’s willful mis- 
conduct. 

Fourth, 


extend the authority for 
veterans’ 


readjustment appointments, 


under which disabled and educationally 
disadvantaged Vietnam-era 


veterans 
are hired by Federal agencies on a non- 
competitive, probationary basis. 

From S. 636, which I introduced on 
March 5, 1981, the committee bill incor- 
porates provisions to— 

First, extend by 12 months the period 
of availability of funds committed by 
the VA under its program of assistance 
to new State medical schools—a meas- 
ure providing such an extension, 
H.R. 2156, has already passed both 
Houses and is awaiting the President's 
signature. 

Second, authorize the expansion of the 
scope of an epidemiological study re- 
garding veterans exposed to agent 
orange. 

Third, require the promulgation of 
regulations containing guidelines for re- 
solving claims for veterans’ benefits 
based on exposure to agent orange. 

_Mr. President, at this point, I would 
like to comment very briefly on the pro- 
visions in S. 921 as reported that are of 
special 
veterans, 

READJUSTMENT COUNSELING ELIGIBILITY 
EXTENSION 

Mr. President, section 4 of S. 921 as 
reported would provide a 2-year exten- 
sion of the period during which Viet- 
nam-era veterans who were discharged 
before October 1, 1979, may request re- 
adjustment counseling services from the 
VA. The purpose of this extension is to 
make it possible for some Vietnam-era 
veterans who will not have requested re- 
adjustment counseling from the VA be- 


importance to Vietnam-era 
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fore September 30, 1981, to use the pro- 
gram. If a veteran once requests read- 
justment counseling, under existing 
law—unchanged by the committee bill— 
the veteran continues to be eligible for 
that assistance, without time limit, un- 
der this program. 

In addition, the continued availability 
of readjustment counseling services 
through the Vet centers will benefit 
those veterans who already have re- 
ceived some services but need more time 
to work out their readjustment prob- 
lems. As I noted above, this is identical 
to my original proposal as contained in 
S. 458. 

However, based on the very strong 
testimony we heard during the commit- 
tee’s April 30 hearing, I became con- 
vinced that a 3-year extension is fully 
warranted and, therefore, proposed dur- 
ing the May 13 markup of S. 921 a 3- 
year extension—until September 30, 
1984—of that application period. Al- 
though the committee did not adopt my 
proposal at that time, I believe there is 
strong support and ample justification 
for a 3-year extension, as indicated by 
the growing list of cosponsors of amend- 
ment No. 61 to S. 921 as reported, which 
will be offered by my very good friend 
and distinguished colleague from Rhode 
Island (Mr. CHAFEE) and of which I am 
an original cosponsor. I shall speak to 
the need for this amendment when it 
is before us. 

ELIGIBILITY EXTENSIONS FOR CERTAIN VIETNAM- 
ERA VETERANS 

Mr. President, sections 4 and 5 of the 
committee bill would provide—as I had 
proposed in S. 458—for the tolling in cer- 
tain circumstances of a Vietnam veter- 
ans eligibility for readjustment counsel- 
ing, GI bill benefits, and the vocational 
rehabilitation program for service-con- 
nected disabled veterans. 

With respect to the readjustment 
counseling program, the bill would pro- 
vide that a veteran’s eligibility will not 
run during any time while the veteran is 
prevented from receiving readjustment 
counseling by virtue of incarceration or 
a disabling medical condition, including 
an alcohol or drug dependency or abuse 
disability. Because I have long believed 
that these veterans, many of whom di- 
rectly relate their incarceration or such a 
disability to their service in the Armed 
Forces during the Vietnam era, should 
not be precluded from using the VA's re- 
adjustment counseling services, I am 
very pleased that the committee bill 
would provide an extension of eligibility 
in these circumstances. This would as- 
sure the veterans involved that they will 
still be eligible for readjustment counsel- 
ing services when they are able to take 
advantage of those services. 


With respect to GI bill benefits, the bill 
would provide for such a tolling of the 
period of eligibility, but only to the ex- 
tent that the veteran was prevented from 
using these benefits by an alcohol or 
drug dependency or abuse disability and 
the veteran has recovered from such a 
condition. Similarly, the bill would pro- 
vide for a tolling of the eligibility period 
for the VA's program of vocational re- 
habilitation for service-connected dis- 
abled veterans when the veteran has 
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been prevented, by a drug or alcohol dis- 
ability, from participating in a program 
of vocational rehabilitation. In these re- 
spects, the provisions in the committee 
bill are based on provisions I authored 
last Congress that were passed by the 
Senate last year as part of legislation 
dealing with the GI bill—H.R. 5288, on 
January 24, 1980—and the VA’s voca- 
tional rehabilitation program—S, 1188, 
on September 4, 1980. 

Mr. President, although we were not 
successful last year in our negotiations 
with the House on these particular pro- 
visions regarding GI bill benefits and the 
VA's vocational rehabilitation program, 
I hope we can persuade the House this 
time around that the provisions in the 
committee bill are needed. 

EXTENSION OF THE VETERANS’ READJUSTMENT 
APPOINTMENT AUTHORITY 

Mr. President, section 6 of the commit- 
tee bill would extend for 3 additional 
years the Federal Government’s author- 
ity—set forth in section 2014(b) of title 
38—to provide excepted appointments in 
the civil service to certain Vietnam-era 
veterans who are disabled or who are ed- 
ucationally disadvantaged. The purpose 
of the veterans’ readjustment appoint- 
ment—VRA—authority is to assist these 
veterans by making it possible for them 
to be hired noncompetitively in the civil 
service and to develop additional skills 
through a program combining education 
and training with the opportunity for a 
regular career appointment. 


This program has been very successful 
in assisting unemployed, undereducated 
Vietnam-era and disabled veterans in 
finding work at very little cost to the 
Federal Government. Since the pro- 
gram's inception in 1970, VRA’s have 
provided employment opportunities for 
more than 150,000 Vietnam-era and dis- 
abled veterans. The success of the pro- 
gram can also be evidenced by the high 
governmentwide retention rate—almost 
75 percent according to Office of Per- 
sonnel Management data—of veterans 
who were initially appointed under the 
VRA authority. 


Mr. President, in this regard it should 
be stressed that not only would the com- 
mittee bill assure that this source of 
assistance continues to be available to 
eligible veterans, but it would serve to 
supplement the readjustment counseling 
program in which unemployment is the 
most prevalent readjustment difficulty 
reported by staff at Vet Centers. 

Although I originally proposed 2-year 
extension in S. 458, I proposed an addi- 
tional year to the committee in light of 
the administration’s strong statements 
of support for the VRA program and as 
complementary to my view that the re- 
adjustment counseling program applica- 
tion period should be extended for 3 
years. 

Thus, the committee bill would extend 
the VRA authority until September 30, 
1984. Likewise, as I stated earlier, I be- 
lieve the Senate should support the pro- 
posal to provide an additional 3 years 
after September 30, 1981, of eligibility 
for Vietnam-era veterans to apply for 
readjustment counseling. Taken together 
in this way, these two programs will con- 
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tinue to offer a valuable means of as- 
sisting Vietnam-era veterans. 
AGENT ORANGE STUDY AMENDMENTS 


Mr. President, I am very pleased that 
the committee bill incorporates the 
amendments to the mandated VA study 
on agent orange that I proposed in S. 636 
and which were passed by the Senate 
twice last fall, in S. 1188 on September 4, 
and in H.R. 4015 on September 26, before 
the sine die adjournment of the 96th 
Congress. I worked hard to develop these 
changes now proposed in the committee 
bill, together with the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Hernz) and was dis- 
appointed that the House refused to act 
on them last year. 

The proposed amendments would 
make several changes in the study man- 
dated in Public Law 96-151 that, in my 
view, are critical if a study is to be done 
that is significant, valid, objective, cred- 
ible, and responsive to the concerns of 
Vietnam veterans about their health. 
These changes include expanding the 
scope of the study to take into account 
certain other factors in Vietnam that 
may be affecting the health of Vietnam 
veterans, requiring the VA to issue regu- 
lations—within a framework provided in 
the committee bill—in connection with 
the resolution of claims of veterans 
against the VA based on exposure to 
agent orange and such other factors as 
may be involved in any study expansion, 
and authorizing the VA to contract with 
a non-VA entity for the conduct of the 
study. 

Mr. President, with respect to the last 
change I mentioned, while I continue to 
believe a valid and objective study could 
be conducted by the VA, I also continue 
to believe that the perception of a con- 
flict of interest would be of great concern 
to many Vietnam veterans and other 
members of the public. Thus, in response 
to such concerns, which I believe are 
certain to be raised, I will continue to 
urge the Administrator of Veterans Af- 
fairs to arrange for the conduct and 
management of this study outside the 
VA, as the committee bill would ex- 
pressly authorize. 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, I again would like to 
express my appreciation to the chairman 
(Mr. Stmmpson) for his hard work on this 
measure and to the committee staff 
members, Bill Brew, Ken Bergquist, Har- 
old Carter, and Jim MacRae. Also, my 
Special thanks to members of the mi- 
nority staff— Molly Milligan, Babette 
Polzer, Ed Scott, and Jon Steinberg—for 
their contributions. 

The measure before us is a sound and 
important one. I urge my colleagues to 
support it. 

Before closing, Mr. President, I note 
that, on June 2, 1981, the House passed 
H.R. 3499, the proposed Veterans’ 
Health Care Act of 1981, by a vote of 
388 to 0. The House-passed bill is. in 
many respects, very similar to S. 921 as 
reported. Because it is important that 
the issues in the bill be resolved in a 
timely manner, I shall do my best to 
urge that we try to work out the dif- 
ferences between the two measures in 
the very near future. 
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Mr. President, in order that my col- 
leagues may understand my reasons for 
offering amendments No. 58 and No. 59 
and cosponsoring amendment No. 61, I 
ask unanimous consent that my minor- 
ity views in the committee report be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDITIONAL VIEWS OF SENATOR ALAN CRANSTON 


I am submitting these additional views in 
connection with the following three amend- 
ments that I offered unsuccessfully but with 
much support during the Committee’s con- 
sideration of S. 921, as amended, on May 13, 
1981— 

(1) to provide basic Veterans’ Administra- 
tion health care eligibillty to a veteran suf- 
fering from a disability as to which the 
Administrator, upon the recommendation of 
the Chief Medical Director, determines there 
is credible medical evidence linking it to ex- 
posure to dioxin (the toxic contaminant 
found in agent orange), an herbicide used 
by our Armed Forces in Vietnam, as to veter- 
ans who served in Vietnam; or to nuclear 
weapons test radiation or any other toxic 
substance or environmental hazard if the 
veteran is found to have experiences in- 
service exposure to the radiation or perti- 
nent substance or hazard. 

(2) to extend by three years, until Sep- 
tember 30, 1984, the period of eligibility 
for a Vietnam-era veteran to request read- 
justment counseling. 

(3) to provide a “targeted delimiting date 
extension” designed to allow educationally 
disadvantaged, unskilled, and unemployed 
Vietnam-era veterans with expired GI Bill 
eligibility up to two additional years—until 
September 30, 1983—to use their entitlement 
for apprenticeship or other on-job training 
or, if they do not have a high school diploma 
or equivalency certificate, for high school 
(or equivalency) or vocational training. 


I, HEALTH-CARE ELIGIBILITY OF VETERANS WHO 
WERE EXPOSED TO AGENT ORANGE AND RADIATION 


Amendment No. 42 


I offered as an amendment to S. 921 the 
provisions of Amendment No. 42, which I 
submitted for printing on May 7. The pur- 
pose of this amendment is to address the 
health-care needs of veterans who are con- 
cerned that their exposure during service to 
dioxin—the highly toxic contaminant found 
in agent orange, an herbicide used by our 
Armed Forces in Vietnam— nuclear weapons 
test radiation, or other toxic substances or 
environmental hazards has resulted in health 
problems. 

The text of the amendment follows: 

Sec. Chapter 17 of title 38, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by amending subsection (a) of section 
610— 

(A) by striking out “and” after clause (3); 

(B) by inserting after clause (3) the fol- 
lowing new clause: 

“(4) any veteran for a disability which a 
physician employed by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration determines (or, in areas where no 
such physician is available, by a physician 
carrying out such function under a contract 
or fee arrangement with the Administra- 
tor) is a disability with respect to which the 
Administrator has found, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Chief Medical Director, 
there to be some credible medical evidence 
indicating that such disability may be 
caused by the exposure of humans to— 

“(A) dioxin if the Administrator finds 
that such veteran served on active duty in 
the Republic of Vietnam during the Viet- 
nam era, 

(B) radiation if the Administration finds 
that such veteran was exposed to such radi- 
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ation while participating in a nuclear weap- 
ons test while serving on active duty, or 

“(C) any other toxic substance or environ- 
mental hazard to which the Administrator 
finds that such veteran was exposed while 
serving on active duty, unless the Adminis- 
trator determines (i) that such exposure was 
not incurred in line of duty or was the result 
of such veteran's willful misconduct, or (ii) 
upon the recommendation of the Chief 
Medical Director, that, despite such credible 
evidence, on the basis of clear and convinc- 
ing medical evidence, such disability is not 
caused by such exposure; and”; and 

(C) by redesignating clause (4) as clause 
(5); and 

(2) by amending subsection (i) of sec- 
tion 612— 

(A) by inserting after clause (3) the fol- 
lowing new clause: 

“(4) To any veteran described in section 
610(a) (4) of this title.“; and 

(B) by redesignating clause (4) as clause 
(5). 

This amendment would afford these veter- 
ans general eligibility for hospital and nurs- 
ing home care and limited eligibility for out- 
patient care at an appropriate level of prior- 
ity but only for conditions that can be 
linked by some credible medical evidence to 
such an exposure, and it would provide such 
eligibility only with respect to those dis- 
abilities which the Administrator, upon the 
r2commendation of the Chief Medical Direc- 
tor, determines may be linked to the expo- 
sure of humans to the substance or hazard 
to which the veteran concerned was exposed. 

The amendment would specifically ex- 
clude eligibility where the exposure to a 
specific hazard or substance was the result 
of the veteran's willful misconduct or was 
otherwise not incurred in line of duty. Eligi- 
bility for health-care services would also be 
denied if the Administrator, upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Chief Medical Direc- 
tor, determines that, despite some credible 
evidence showing a link, other medical eyi- 
dence clearly shows that exposure to a spe- 
cific hazard or substance does not cause the 
disability involved. After some debate with 
respect to the desirability of including the 
general category relating to other toxic sub- 
stances and environmental hazards, I modi- 
fied my amendment to include only veter- 
ans exposed to agent orange or radiation. As 
so modified, however, the amendment failed 
on a 6-to-6 vote. Nevertheless, I continue to 
believe that there is much justification for 
this approach and will propose such an 
amendment when the bill comes to the floor. 

SUPPORT FOR AMENDMENT 


Subsequent to May 7, the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans and the Vietnam Veterans of 
America wrote to me expressing their sup- 
port of Amendment No. 42 to provide this 
VA health-care eligibility to veterans who 
were exposed to agent orange, a radiation, 
and other toxic substances. In addition, I 
received a copy of a letter from The Ameri- 
can Legion to the Chairman with that orga- 
nization’s view on my amendment which 
stated, in part, 

We believe . . . that VA should be further 
obligated to follow up that examination [of 
all veterans who claim to be suffering from 
the residuals of toxic substance exposure] 
by treating any condition which, based upon 
reasonable medical evidence, may be caused 
by such exposure. 

COMMITTEE OVERSIGHT ACTIVITIES 

The Committee—over the past two years— 
has received and reviewed a great deal of in- 
formation regarding the inservice exposure 
of veterans to agent orange and radiation. 
And the Committee has assisted with the 
cases of many individual veterans who, in 
addition to being unable to prove a connec- 
tion strong enough to qualify for compensa- 
tion, have experienced great difficulty in ob- 
taining health-care services from the VA. 
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In connection with these issues, the Com- 
mittee, during the 96th Congress, held five 
days of hearings: 

June 20, 1979, Veterans’ claims for dis- 
abilities from nuclear weapons testing, in 
Washington, D.C.; 

January 25, 1980, Vietnam veterans read- 
justment, including the issue of exposure to 
agent orange and the VA study mandated by 
Public Law 96-151, in Chicago, Dlinots; 

January 26, 1980, Vietnam veterans read- 
justment, including the issue of exposure to 
agent orange and the VA study mandated by 
Public Law 96-151, in Los Angeles, California; 

February 21, 1980, Vietnam veterans’ read- 
justment, including views of various Federal 
agencies on their agent orange-related ac- 
tivities and the VA study mandated by Pub- 
lic Law 96-151, in Washington, D.C.; and 

September 10, 1980, agent orange update, 
including testimony on the amendment 
which had passed the Senate on September 4 
as section 501 of S. 1188 and is included in 
section 8 of S. 921, as reported, in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

The Committee also compiled a compre- 
hensive record of documents with respect to 
the agent orange-related activities of Federal 
agencies, the Congress, various concerned 
groups, and others, and printed that record 
as appendices to two hearing records. Part I, 
which covers a period from July 1978 to 
January 1980 is appended to the Committee's 
April 10, 1979, hearing on S. 741 and S, 196; 
Part II, which covers a period from January 
1980 to November 1980, is appended to the 
Committee’s September 10, 1980, agent 
orange update hearing. In addition, through- 
out the 96th and 97th Congresses, I have in- 
serted in the Congressional Record various 
reports and letters that have come to my 
attention with respect to matters related to 
the issue of veterans’ exposure to both 
agent orange and radiation. 


LINK TO SERVICE 


With respect to many potentially hazard- 
ous substances, we are now just beginning 
to understand what long-term health effects 
may result from human exposure. We know 
more about radiation’s effects in this regard 
than we do with respect to certain other 
hazards, but there is progress being made in 
research on dioxin’s effects and the effects 
of other substances also. 

Recently, results of certain studies on the 
health of humans with respect to radiation 
exposure during the nuclear test Smoky“ 
and dioxin exposure in connection with rail- 
way workers in Sweden have become avail- 
able and been reviewed by various experts. 
According to many of these experts, these 
studies present significant medical informa- 
tion and thus, in my view, should be con- 
sidered relevant to the availability of VA 
health care in connection with diseases 
identified in such studies, for example. I 
think we have a responsibility to respond ap- 
propriately in light of those study findings 
now available, as we have often pledged 
to these veterans we would do. And we should 
provide a way for a continuing responsive- 
ness as further credible scientific data be- 
come available. 


It seems very likely to me, now that we 
have available to us various creditable scien- 
tific studies that suggest—although not de- 
finitively—a link between exposure to cer- 
tain substances and the subsequent develop- 
ment of specific diseases, that some of the 
problems these veterans are experiencing to- 
day may well in the future be found to be 
related to inservice exposure, In my view, the 
veterans concerned should be assured access 
to the VA's health-care system for health 
problems with such a credible linkage to 
service and for which hospitalization is or 
may be indicated. My amendment would pro- 
vide that access. 

Also, because of the more than speculative 
probability that certain of their health prob- 
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lems may ultimately be found to be service 
related, it seems fully warranted, in my view, 
that these veterans should have a higher 
priority, with respect to such problems, for 
using the VA's available outpatient resources 
than do veterans with no service-connected 
disabilities whose health problems have no 
such link to service. My amendment would 
provide for that priority. 

This proposal also would provide the fur- 
ther, possibly significant, advantage of giv- 
ing VA physicians more experience in treat- 
ing more efficiently and effectively the spe- 
cific diseases and disabilities involved. In 
some cases, this could contribute to advances 
in scientific knowledge about the nature and 
causes of such conditions. 

As I have proposed it, this amendment 
would, in practice, involve no additional 
costs. What is involved here is not a pro- 
posal to add new services, facilities, or other 
resources. Rather the proposal is to adjust 
the manner in which available VA health- 
care resources are utilized. Thus, if this 
amendment were enacted and the Adminis- 
trator made the requisite finding with respect 
to linkage regarding certain disabilities, the 
veterans involved would receive care ahead 
of other veterans who have no service-con- 
nected disabilities and who, as a result, in 
some cases would experience a delay in re- 
ceiving care or be referred to other sources 
of care. The result of the amendment would 
be to provide for an appropriate level of care 
for these exposed“ veterans ahead of those 
whose medical problems have no link what- 
soever to their military service. This would 
be the same eligibility and priority that the 
Committee recommended in section 6 of S. 
468, as reported, for non-service-connected 
ex-POW's. 

EFFECT OF AMENDMENT 


The practical effect of the amendment 
would be to ratify in part what the VA has 
indicated in testimony before this Commit- 
tee is its current policy, albeit one of ques- 
tionable legal validity, with respect to 
health care for Vietnam veterans who claim 
their disabilities result from agent orange 
exposure. We would thereby assure consist- 
ent application of this policy and equitable 
application of it to veterans in very similar 
circumstances—those exposed to radiation 
while participating in nuclear weapons tests. 
It would thus relieve the veterans involved 
of the alternative requirements of obtaining 
a finding of service connection or signing an 
oath of inability to defray the costs of care, 
which, as a result of the enactment of sec- 
tion 401 of Public Law 96-330 last year, is 
now more difficult for some non-service-con- 
nected disabled veterans to do. I do not 
believe these veterans should have to take 
a “pauper’s oath" to become eligible for 
health care for conditions that may be 
linked to their service. 

I want to emphasize that the amendment 
would not provide a presumption of service 
connection be adopted in connection with 
eligibility for health care or any other VA 
benefits. Rather, it proposes that we provide 
“exposed” vyeterans—including those who 
served our country in Vietnam and in the 
atmospheric nuclear weapons tests—with 
appropriate access to health care from the 
government that exposed them to those 
hazards. 

I believe this proposal represents a fair 
middle ground pending the outcome of the 
various scientific inquiries that the Com- 
mittee is following so carefully, and I think 
it's time to undertake action in response to 
the information that now is available to us. 
OTHER TOXIC SUBSTANCES AND ENVIRONMENTAL 

HAZARDS 

The Committee also received information 
during the 95th and 96th Congresses that, 
in connection with various defense-related 


experiments involving human subjects, some 
veterans were exposed to several other haz- 
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ardous substances, such as LSD and other 
drugs. 

During the markup, certain concerns were 
raised with respect to the provision of my 
amendment that would provide health-care 
eligibility to veterans exposed while serving 
on active duty to such toxic substances or 
environmental hazards—other than dioxin 
in Vietnam or nuclear weapons test radia- 
tion—with respect to which the Administra- 
tor finds, upon the recommendation of the 
Chief Medical Director, there to be some 
credible medical evidence that the disability 
for which the veteran requests care may be 
caused by human exposure to the substance 
to which the veteran was exposed, 

Although I believe this general category 
would serve an important purpose, I can 
appreciate the reservations of other mem- 
bers of the Committee regarding it, particu- 
larly with respect to the generality of the 
inclusion of other environmental hazards 
not specifically identified in the legislation. 
However, I would like to set out the reasons 
I included this category of exposure in the 
same context as exposure to dioxin and 
radiation. 

First. if the VA's mandated study does not 
result in specific findings with respect to di- 
oxin, but rather it or other studies now on- 
going provide some credible medical informa- 
tion that service in Vietnam—that is, serv- 
ice in that environment in general—may it- 
self have had adverse effects on the health of 
veterans who served there, we should assure 
appropriate access to the VA health-care 
system for Vietnam veterans. Admittedly, 
this could be dealt with by expanding cate- 
gory (A) relating to service in Vietnam. 

Second, the general category would assure 
an appropriate access to the VA health-care 
system for veterans who were exposed in line 
of duty to other hazards—such as LSD in 
testing or research programs—as to which 
the state of medical knowledge is in much 
the same inconclusive state as it is with re- 
spect to dioxin and radiation. 

For example, there is substantial contro- 
versy—very similar to that respecting agent 
orange and radiation—about the long-term 
health effects of exposure to sulpha, asbestos, 
and other hazards, The problem regarding 
many of these substances from exposure to 
which veterans allege they are suffering ill 
effects is that there is some medical evidence 
that appears to support a linkage but no 
medical followup has been conducted or is 
planned. 


For example, in a March 18, 1981, memo- 
randum to members cf Congress (printed in 
the appendix to these views) with respect to 
a followup study on veterans who, from 1955 
until 1967, were exposed to LSD as volun- 
teers in the Army’s chemical research pro- 
gram, the Secretary of the Army indicated 
that, while some of the volunteers followed 
seem to have legitimate health complaints 
that might reasonably be considered to have 
arisen from LSD exposure, “further followup 
Studies are probably inadvisable from a sci- 
entific viewpoint.“ Thus, it seems clear to me 
that, with respect to some of those possibly 
legitimate complaints, there will never be 
enough information to allow a finding of 
service connection because the necessary re- 
search will not be conducted. Perhaps it is 
not reasonable scientifically to push for 
further study (in a May 4, 1981, letter to the 
Director of the Office of Technology Assess- 
ment, I have sought advice on the scientific 
aspects of that question), but because the 
individuals involved clearly are confronted 
with a “catch 22“ situation, I believe those 
yolunteers with such possibly legitimate 
complaints should be given the opportunity 
to obtain appropriate VA health care. 

Another example, and one which has only 
recently emerged as an issue, is the health 
situation of Navy veterans who were given 
sulpha medication—a substance that is very 
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effective in the treatment of certain infec- 
tions although with occasional serious side 
effects—during World War II and who now 
believe that certain health problems they are 
experiencing may be the result of their ex- 
posure to that drug. It is not yet clear how 
many veterans may be involved or even what 
conditions they think may be related, but 
if more information develops to provide a 
credible link, I think the veterans involved 
should have some access to health care for 
the medical conditions that are indicated. 
Some of them may not be able to get into the 
VA system unless such a general provision is 
enacted. 

Finally, I would reemphasize that, in the 
case of any particular substance, under the 
amendment new VA health-care eligibility 
would be provided only if the Chief Medical 
Director has made a recommendation with 
respect to conditions indicated by credible 
medical evidence to be linked to exposure 
during service and the Administrator has 
agreed and made the requisite determination. 


Il. READJUSTMENT COUNSELING PROGRAM 
Application-period extension 


I also proposed a 3-year extension—until 
September 30, 1984—of the application period 
for Vietnam-era veterans to request read- 
justment counseling from the VA without 
excluding any Vietnam-era veterans. I am 
disappointed that my motion to provide a 
3-year extension of the application period, 
which was cosponsored by Senators Randolph, 
Matsunaga, DeConcini, and Mitchell, was not 
successful. I am pleased, however, that my 
amendment to retain the present eligibility 
for all Vietnam-era veterans (rather than 
restrict it to those whose service during the 
Vietnam era made them eligible to receive 
the Vietnam Service Medal) was agreed to 
and that the Committee agreed to my modi- 
fied motion for a 2-year extension, as I had 
originally proposed in section 2 of S. 458, 
introduced on February 6, 1981. 

On April 2, 1981, Senator Chafee intro- 
duced S. 872 with broad bipartisan support 
(cosponsored by Senators Dole, Danforth, 
Heinz, Melcher, Hatfield, Pell, Sarbanes, Exon, 
Moynihan, Hart, Boschwitz, Hollings, Dodd, 
Goldwater and Sasser). Based on the testi- 
mony we received at the April 30 hearing, I 
became convinced that a 3-year extensicn 
is fully warranted, and I congratulate Sena- 
tor Chafee and the cosponsors of 5. 872 for 
their foresight. As Dr. Ewalt, the VA's Direc- 
tor of Mental Health and Behavioral Sciences, 
pointed out during the hearing, if the pro- 
gram is to have a fair shot at being effective 
and being able to attract and retain quali- 
fied personnel, the VA needs to be able to 
offer assurances to individuals who staff the 
program that it will be around for awhile. 
The testimony clearly indicated that the un- 
certain future of the program has led to great 
instability in the current operation of the 
Vet Centers, including the premature loss 
of individuals already trained to provide 
counseling services. Dr. Ewalt and the entire 
panel of mental health and social science 
professionals—in addition to the VFW, the 
DAV, and the Vietnam Veterans of America— 
recommended that from the standpoint of 
providing the program the stability it needs 
to operate efficiently and to provide effective 
counseling assistance to those who request 
it, a 3-year extension would be optimal. 

In addition, the CPR report, “Legacies of 
Vietnam: Comparative Adjustment of Vet- 
erans and Their Peers,” a study prepared by 
the Center of Policy Research, Inc., (CPR) 
for the Veterans’ Administration pursuant to 
section 304(5) of Public Law 95-202 and sub- 
mitted to Congress on March 20, 1981, sub- 
stantiates that the continuing problems of 
Vietnam-era veterans do not easily reduce 
to a single problem or problem cluster, and, 
for a variety of reasons, the overwhelming 
majority of veterans interviewed for the 
study was not inclined to use either VA pro- 
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grams or other traditional non-VA mental 
health services. The conclusion is inescapable 
that the problems of Vietnam-era veterans 
are more complex and widespread than many 
previously believed and, thus, more time 
than previously expected will be necessary to 
provide assistance to those individuals who 
need it. 

In addition, although the authority for 
the VA to provide readjustment counseling 
became effective more than one and a half 
years ago, the 91 Vet Centers currently in 
operation opened several at a time over a 
period of many months. Because of the stag- 
gered schedule of openings, very few of the 
Vet Centers will have been in operation for 
periods approaching 2 years by September 30, 
1981—the end of the eligibility period for 
veterans released from active duty before 
October 1, 1979—and many of the centers 
will have been in operation for less than a 
year by that date. Moreover, it takes a sub- 
stantial period of time for a new Vet Center 
to establish a reputation in its community 
and overcome the initial skepticism of its 
target clientele. Several months of the first 
year's operation must necessarily be devoted 
to making contacts and developing effective 
working relationship with other agencies and 
organizations that provide services in the 
communities in which each Vet Center is 
located. Thus, most of the centers will fall 
far short of realizing their maximum poten- 
tial by September 30, 1981, and it is vital 
that additional time, in the form of ex- 
tended eligibility for veterans who would 
seek a center's services, be provided. 

Also, beginning early in January 1981 the 
program was directed to refrain from offer- 
ing career appointments to prospective em- 
ployees—a situation in which it has been 
difficult (if not impossible) to hire qualified 
applicants. In this regard, the program di- 
rector, Dr. Donald Crawford, stated: “It is 
next to impossible to employ anyone of ex- 
cellent credentials not being able to say to 
them ‘you have a future with the VA'.” In 
addition, the new Administration's March 10 
budget proposal not to fund the program in 
fiscal year 1982 has had a paralytic effect on 
the program. At the April 30 hearing, sev- 
eral witnesses, including Dr. Crawford, in- 
dicated that regenerating the program after 
the application period is extended legisla- 
tively would take several months. 

For these reasons, at present the Vet Cen- 
ters have been functioning for an average of 
less than 1 year as an effective way of pro- 
viding readjustment counseling. 

I would also note that Dr. Ewalt reminded 
the Committee at the hearing that he had 
initially recommended to the Committee a 
5-year eligibility period. 

If it should turn out that fewer veterans 
are using the Vet Centers 2 years down the 
road, the Congress would certainly have the 
option of reducing the scope of the program 
commensurately through the appropria- 
tions process. However, I agree with Senator 
Chafee and the co-sponsors of his bill that 
there is more than ample justification and 
need for us to provide Vietnam-era veterans 
the assurance of an effective program that @ 
3-year eligibility extension would provide. 


Eligibility for readjustment counseling 


During the markup, a question was raised 
about whether Congress really intended to 
make all Vietnam-era veterans eligible for 
readjustment counseling when it added sec- 
tion 612A to title 38 in 1979 in Public Law 
96-22. I would like to set the record straight. 

In my view, there is no question both that, 
over the 10-year history of the legislation 
(which I first introduced in 1971) the Con- 
gress stated its intention clearly and re- 
peatedly—as the legislation expressly 
shows—that the eligible population include 
all Vietnam-era veterans; and that veterans 
of the Vietnam era have been identified by 
our society with the United States operations 
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in Vietnam whether or not they served there. 
To quote from Senate Report No. 96-100 
(pages 27-28) on the bill, S. 7, enacted as 
Public Law. 

According to testimony from psychiatrists 
and other physicians, psychologists, social 
workers, and counselors at hearings held in 
February 1976, June 1977, and January 1979, 
veterans of the Vietnam era have suffered 
significantly as the result of society’s indif- 
ference and, in some cases, overt hostility to 
the sacrifices they made during their pe- 
riods of military service. Those who served 
in Vietnam have also experienced anguish 
due to the unusual conditions of service in 
Vietnam 
Moreover, at our Committee's meeting. 2 
years ago (March 9, 1979) on S. 7, we rejected 
by an 8-to-2 vote a proposal—just as the 
Committee rejected a similar proposal on my 
motion (8-to-4) 2 days ago—to limit read- 
justment counseling eligibility to Vietnam- 
era veterans who served in Southeast Asia. 

On the basis of the total legislative history 
of the program, I think it is fair to conclude 
(indeed, I think no other reasonable conclu- 
sion is possible) that the Congress explicitly 
intended the program to focus primarily on 
those who served in Southeast Asia, who were 
expected to have the most readjustment dif- 
ficulties, while keeping readjustment serv- 
ices available for the smaller proportion of 
Vietnam-era veterans who did not serve 
there, but who also experience difficulties. 

This is exactly the way the program has 
worked. The facts are that veterans who 
served in Vietnam constitute about one-third 
of the total population of Vietnam-era veter- 
ans and about two-thirds of the Vet Center 
clients. Thus, a Vietnam-era veteran who 
served in Vietnam is about four times as 
likely to request readjustment counseling as 
one who cid not. 


III. TARGETED DELIMITING DATE EXTENSION 


Finally, I regret deeply that the Committee 
by a 5-7 vote did not approve my amendment 
to incorporate in S. 921 the provisions of sec- 
tion 3(2) of S. 458, the proposed “Vietnam- 
Era Veterans’ Readjustment Amendments of 
1981", which I introduced on February 6, 
1981, and which is cosponsored by Senators 
Matsunaga and DeConcini, providing for an 
extension of the so-called “delimiting 
period” for the use of GI bill benefits. This 
extension would be targeted only on those 
most in need of assistance—that is, those 
Vietnam-era veterans who, even though they 
would have been out of the service for more 
than 10 years, do not have high school 
diplomas and those who could benefit from 
participation in apprenticeship or other on- 
job training programs, Our proposal would 
provide these veterans with up to an addi- 
tional 2-year period—October 1, 1981, to 
September 30, 1983—in which to use their GI 
Bill benefits for apprenticeship or OJT pro- 
grams or, if they do not have high school 
diplomas or the equivalent, for pursuit of a 
secondary education or vocational objective 
program of education. 

Under current law, veterans eligible for GI 
Bill benefits generally have 10 years after 
their last discharge or release from active 
duty to utilize their benefits for pursuit of 
a variety of programs of education. The 
Veterans Affairs Committee has a number 
of occasions considered a variety of proposals 
designed to extend this 10-year delimiting 
period and has generally not been supportive 
of such extensions. However, that ts not the 
case with the amendment I offered. 

This amendment, which I intend to offer 
again as an amendment to this measure when 
it comes before the Senate, is essentially the 
same as that which the Committee approved 
in the 96th Congress in connection with S. 
870 in 1979 and the Senate approved in 
January of last year, but to which the House 
would not agree. It is now, as it was then, a 
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modest effort to provide special assistance to 
veterans who have had the most difficulty in 
readjusting to civilian life following their 
service during the Vietnam era. It is signifi- 
cantly different from other proposals for 
general, across-the-board delimiting date ex- 
tensions in that it is a one-time extension 
tightly targeted on those who are most in 
need of assistance and available only for cer- 
tain kinds of education and training. It is 
designed to provide a limited extension to 
those very veterans who have never effec- 
tively utilized GI Bill benefits to which they 
earned entitlement. 
Target population 

According to VA data, educationally dis- 
advantaged Vietnam-era veterans—that is, 
those who were discharged from active duty 
without having ever obtained a high-school 
diploma or equivalency certificate—ac- 
counted for nearly 20 percent of the Viet- 
nam-era veteran population, more than 1.7 
million individuals. Yet, compared with an 
overall utilization rate of more than 65 per- 
cent for the current GI Bill, only 35 percent 
of educationally disadvantaged veterans have 
used any of their GI Bill entitlement and, 
according to the VA’s summary report on the 
1979 National Survey of Veterans based on 
Census Bureau data, about half of them 
still don’t have a high school degree. So, 
their problems persist and most have passed 
their 10-year delimiting dates. 

Similarly, the needs of unskilled, under- 
employed, and unemployed Vietnam-era vet- 
erans can be seen in the high rates of un- 
employment that continue to plague this 
segment of the labor force. In April, the 
rates of unemployment for Vietnam-era vet- 
erans were 10.4 percent higher than they 
were a year ago. Among those Vietnam-era 
veterans who are 30 to 35 years of age—and 
who comprise 44 percent of the total Viet- 
nam-era veteran labor force—the April rate 
of unemployment was 21.6 percent higher 
than it was in April of 1980 and 8.8 percent 
higher than it was for non-veterans in the 
same age bracket. These veterans, too, have 
generally passed their delimiting periods. 


It cannot be stressed too strongly that our 
proposal is not for a general extension for all 
veterans as they reach their delimiting dates. 
Rather, it is to provide a “one-shot” oppor- 
tunity for reaching these very deserving vet- 
erans—a final effort to try to assist them in 
making a successful and complete transition 
to productive civilian lives. 


Adjust to readjustment counseling program 


In that sense, this proposal must be viewed 
as a logical adjunct to the readjustment 
counseling program extension of eligibility 
provided for in S. 921 as reported by this 
Committee. The study prepared for the VA 
by the Center for Policy Research entitled, 
“Legacies of Vietnam: Comparative Adjust- 
ment of Veterans and their Peers”, recently 
documented that Vietnam veterans have not 
achieved as high a level of education as their 
peers and hold jobs that are, on the average, 
at lower levels than those held by nonvet- 
erans. It further found that much of the 
occupational difference between veterans and 
nonveterans are due to educational differ- 
ences. Finally, the study concluded that, 
when background differences are controlled, 
Vietnam-era veterans—and, to the greatest 
extent, those who served in Vietnam—-still 
show “some residual disadvantage in educa- 
tional and occupational attainment” and 
that “military duty in Vietnam had a nega- 
tive effect upon post-military achievement.” 

At the Committee's April 30 hearing, much 
testimony was received in supnort of the con- 
cept of a targeted extension of the delimiting 
period. Both The American Legion and the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars indicated in their 
testimony that they sup~orted such exten- 
sions. The Disabled American Veterans, in 
response to a question I submitted in writ- 
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ing, has responded that the approach I am 
proposing would “undoubtedly benefit” vet- 
erans utilizing the services at the Vet Cen- 
ters. Max Cleland, the former VA Adminis- 
trator, spoke eloquently about the need to 
couple the kind of support the Vet Centers 
are offering with the type of approach em- 
bodied in this proposal. 

With respect to the need for this amend- 
ment, I want to underscore other very im- 
portant testimony the Committee received. 
First, in response to a question I submitted 
as to how important it is that readjustment 
counseling efforts be coupled with efforts to 
provide employment opportunities and edu- 
cation and training assistance, Dr. Robert 
Laufer, a co-principal investigator on the 
CPR, wrote, 

“Occupational/educational programs and 
psychological problems have to some extent 
become intertwined over time. Therefore, it 
would be advisable to relate services to both 
psychological and educational/occupational 
problems.” 

In supporting the need for a targeted de- 
limiting period extension as an adjunct to 
the readjustment counseling, Dr. Laufer 
stated: 

“The lack of timely psychological support 
for Vietnam veterans after their release from 
the service we believe contributed to a de- 
layed use of available benefits. Therefore, we 
think it is reasonable to make special ef- 
forts for the educationally disadvantaged 
and unskilled or unemployed veterans... . 
This would be a valuable adjunct to the VA's 
readjustment counseling program.” 

Dr. Arthur Arnold, Chief of Psychiatry at 
the VA Medical Center in Bay Pines, Florida, 
stated that it is “essential” that treatment 
of post-traumatic stress be coupled with 
employment and education assistance. “Oth- 
erwise,” he said, treatment does not neces- 
sarily result in any improvement in practical 
living.” 

The American Psychiatric Association wit- 
ness, Dr. Stephan Sonnenberg, responded 
that the availability of employment, educa- 
tion, and training assistance is a “crucial 
component of a comprehensive human serv- 
ice effort.” 

Regarding cost, the Congressional Budget 
Office estimates that this proposal would 
have a first-year cost of $63 million and a 
second-year cost of $67 million. Thus, the 
total of 5-year cost would be $130 million. 


Budget considerations 


Although I am fully appreciative of the 
Chairman's concerns with resrect to the 
budget constraints, on which his opposition 
to this proposal rested, it is clear now that 
the constraints which a few months ago we 
feared we would be facing are not going to 
be a reality. The budget levels for veterans’ 
programs (Function 700) in the Gramm- 
Latta version of the First Budget Resolution 
for Fiscal Year 1982—as supported by the 
President, passed by the House, and just 
yesterday approved in conference—are based 
squarely on the House Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee’s legislative assumptions, including 
expressly the enactment of a targeted de- 
limiting date extension such as the one I 
am proposing. Thus, there is ample latitude 
for the Congress, within the limits of the 
Budget Resolution and the crosswalks to the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committees, to enact this 
very useful and reasonable provision. 

Unlike last year when the House refused 
to agree to the extension in the context of 
the Veterans’ Rehabilitation and Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1980, the House Vet- 
erans“ Affairs Committee unanimously or- 
dered reported on May 12 a similar exten- 
sion provision in connection with H.R. 4233. 
So now achievement of this opportunity is 
within our grasp, and I intend to continue 
to work to insure that it does not slip 
through our fingers. 


It is all well and good to approve special 
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days and special weeks in recognition of the 
sacrifices that Vietnam-era veterans have 
made, to construct new memorials, and to 
celebrate welcome homes that have been too 
long delayed. But, I believe, it is more im- 
portant to provide concrete, positive assist- 
ance to those veterans who are just now be- 
ginning to take steps to readjust fully from 
their wartime experiences. When the Viet- 
nam-era veteran who, after years of frustra- 
tions and personal agonies, seeks assistance 
at the Vet Center, it is critically important 
that he be provided the very kind of assist- 
ance that could be most valuable to him— 
and that is what this amendment would au- 
thorize. 

As I indicated previously, I intend to offer 
my amendment as an amendment to S. 921 
when it comes before the Senate. I hope my 
colleagues will join with me and support 
this effort to benefit those veterans of our 
Nation’s longest conflict who continue to 
be very much in need of this kind of assist- 
ance. 


APPENDIX 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D.C., March 18, 1981. 
INFORMATION FOR MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 
FOLLOW-UP STUDY ON THE LONG-TERM EFFECTS 


OF LSD ON VOLUNTEERS IN THE ARMY'S CHEM- 
ICAL RESEARCH PROGRAM 


The Department of the Army released to- 
day its follow-up study on the long-term 
effects of LSD on volunteers in the Army's 
chemical research program. 

The most significant finding of the study 
indicates that the volunteers who partici- 
pated in the chemical research program and 
agreed to be studied, have about the same 
frequency of common medica! illnesses as the 
general population in the same age range. 
Also, the incidence of psychiatric illness in 
the studied population was the same as that 
in the general population of the U.S. 

The study concludes that the majority of 
subjects evaluated did not appear to sustain 
any significant damage from their participa- 
tion in the LSD experiments. In cases where 
there were abnormalities, LSD could not be 
conclusively identified as the cause. 

LSD was used in a series of experiments by 
the Army Chemical Corps from 1955 through 
1957. Army records indicate 741 individuals 
voluntarily received LSD during that time. 
Fifty-five were Air Force personnel who were 
studied separately. Of the remaining 686, 
the Army examined 320 individuals, 220 di- 
rectly and 100 by medical history question- 
naires, The remaining Army participants were 
not studied due to their not being locatable, 
their death prior to the following study, or 
their unwillingness to participate in the 
follow-up. 

Further information may be obtained from 
Mr. John L. Naler, 697-2106. 

Furnished by: Office, Chief of Legislative 
Liaison. 


Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, as 
a member of the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee and a cosponsor of S. 921, I am 
pleased to join with the distinguished 
chairman, Mr. Simpson, in urging my 
colleagues to approve the “Veterans’ 
Programs Extension and Improvement 
Act of 1981.” 

I commend the chairman of our com- 
mittee, for the leadership he has shown 
in bringing this measure to the floor. I 
would also like to compliment my col- 
league Senator Cranston for the key 
role he has played in the drafting of this 
legislation. 

Mr. President, there has been a grow- 
ing concern by the Members of Congress 
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over the needs of this Nation’s veterans, 
in particular those of the Vietnam era. 
Less than 2 weeks ago the Senate passed 
the “Former Prisoners of War Benefits 
Act of 1981.“ which among other things, 
expanded the eligibility of former POW’s 
for health care provided by the Veter- 
ans’ Administration. Now we are consid- 
ering a bill to extend and improve a va- 
riety of programs offered to the veterans 
of this Nation. 


Among the programs to be affected by 
this legislation are those provided to 
veterans of the Vietnam era. S. 921 au- 
thorizes a 2-year extension of the veter- 
ans readjustment counseling program, 
the VA epidemiological study of Vietnam 
veterans exposed to dioxin, the chemical 
contaminant of agent orange, will be ex- 
panded to include an evaluation of other 
factors affecting the health of Vietnam 
era veterans. The Veterans’ Administra- 
tion will also be allowed to contract pri- 
vate entities for the continuation of this 
study. Eligibility for readjustment coun- 
seling, vocational rehabilitation and GI 
bill benefits will no longer be effected by 
alcohol or drug dependence or abuse dis- 
ability. The eligibility of certain disabled 
and educationally disadvantaged Viet- 
nam era veterans to receive noncompeti- 
tive appointments within the Federal 
civil service will be extended for 3 
more years. 

In addition to those programs directly 
affecting Vietnam era veterans, S. 921 
will also grant the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration an extension to provide contract 
hospital care and medical services in 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and other 
territories of the United States. This bill 
will also allow State medical schools— 
established with VA grant assistance— 
an additional year in which to spend 
previously appropriated funds. Adjust- 
ments are to be made in the outpatient 
dental program for veterans who reenter 
the armed services prior to 1 year after 
discharge. 

Mr. President, the extensions and im- 
provements of these programs are of im- 
portance in meeting the needs of not 
only those veterans of the Vietnam era, 
but all veterans of this Nation. I am 
proud to be a cosponsor of this legisla- 
tion and urge my colleagues’ timely ap- 
proval of this measure. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 


AMENDMENT NO. 59 
(Purpose: To provide certain health-care 
eligibility and outpatient care priority to 
veterans for disabilities linked to their ex- 
posure to agent orange or other toxic sub- 
stances in Vietnam, or to nuclear weapons 
test radiation) 

Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. President, I call 
up amendment No. 59 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from California (Mr. Cran- 


STON), for himself and other Senators, pro- 
poses an amendment numbered 59. 


Mr. CRANSTON. I ask unanimous 
consent that further reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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The amendment proposed by Mr. 
Cranston, for himself, and Mr. Rax- 
DOLPH, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. MITCHELL, 
Mr. Sasser, Mr. CHAFEE, Mr. HUDDLE- 
STON, Mr. SARBANES, Mr. LEAHY, Mr. 
RIEGLE, Mr. Levin, Mr. Drxon, Mr. Hart, 
Mr. BENTSEN, Mr. Baucus, Mr. ROBERT C. 
Byrrp, Mr. BIDEN, Mr. PRESSLER, Mr. 
TuHuRMOND, and Mr. METzENBAUM, is as 
follows: 


On page 2, between lines 19 and 20, insert 
the following new section: 

Sec. 3. Chapter 17 of title 38, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by amending subsection (a) of section 
610— 

(A) by striking out “and” after clause (3) ; 

(B) by inserting after clause (3) the fol- 
lowing new clause: 

“(4) any veteran for a disability which a 
physician employed by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration determines (or, in areas where no 
such physician is available, by a physician 
carrying out such function under a contract 
or fee arrangement with the Administrator) 
is a disability with respect to which the Ad- 
ministrator has found, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Chief Medical Director, 
there to be some credible medical evidence, 
indicating that such disability may be 
caused by the exposure of humans— 

(A) to 

“(1) dioxin, or 

“(il) any other toxic substance which was 
used in connection with military purposes 
and to which the Administrator finds that 
such veteran was exposed while serving on 
active duty in the Republic of Vietnam, if 
the Administrator finds that such veteran 
served on active duty in the Republic of 
Vietnam during the Vietnam era, or 

“(B) to radiation if the Administrator 
finds that such veteran was exposed to such 
radiation while participating in a nuclear 
weapons test while serving on active duty, 


unless the Administrator determines (i) that 
such exposure was not incurred in line of 
duty or was the result of such veteran's will- 
ful misconduct, or (ii) upon the recom- 
mendation of the Chief Medical Director, 
that, despite such credible evidence, on the 
basis of clear and convincing medical evi- 
dence. such disability is not caused by such 
exposure; and”; and 

(C) by redesignating clause (4) as clause 
(5); and 

(2) by amending subsection (i) of section 
612— 

(A) by inserting after clause (3) the fol- 
lowing new clause: 

(4) To any veteran described in section 
610(a) (4) of this title.“; and 

(B) by redesignating clause (4) to clause 
(5). Redesignate clauses (3) through (9) 
as clauses (4) through (10), respectively. 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a modification and ask 
unanimous consent that it be in order 
for me to modify my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment, as modified, is as 
follows: 


On page 2, between lines 19 and 20, insert 
the following new section: 

Sec. 3. Chapter 17 of title 38, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by amending subsection (a) of section 
610— 

(A) by striking out “and” after clause (3); 

(B) by inserting after clause (3) the fol- 
lowing new clause: 

4) any veteran for a disability which a 
physician employed by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration determines (or, in areas where no 
such physician is available, by a physician 
carrying out such function under a contract 
or fee arrangement with the Administrator) 
is a disability with respect to which the Ad- 
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ministrator has found, upon the recommen- 
dation of the Chief Medical Director, there 
to be some credible medical evidence, indi- 
cating that such disability may be caused 
by the exposure of humans— 

“(A) to— 

“(i) dioxin, or 

“(ii) any other toxic substance which was 
used in connection with military purposes 
and to which the Administrator finds that 
such veteran was exposed while serving on 
active duty in the Republic of Vietnam, if 
the Administrator finds that such veteran 
served on active duty in the Republic of 
Vietnam during the Vietnam era, or 

“(B) to radiation if the Administrator 
finds that such veteran was exposed to such 
radiation while participating in a nuclear 
weapons test while serving on active duty, 
unless the Administrator determines (1) that 
such exposure was not incurred in line of 
duty or was the result of such veteran's will- 
ful misconduct, or (il) upon the recommen- 
dation of the Chief Medical Director, that, 
despite such credible evidence, on the basis 
of clear and convincing medical evidence, 
such disability is not caused by such ex- 
posure; and”; and 

(C) by redesignating clause (4) as clause 
(5); and 

(2) by amending subsection (i) of section 
612— 

(A) by inserting after clause (3) the fol- 
lowing new clause: 

“(4) To any veteran for a disability de- 
scribed in section 610(a) (4) of this title.“; 
and 

(B) by redesignating clause (4) as clause 
(5). 

Redesignate sections 3 through 9 as sec- 
tions 4 through 10, respectively. 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, this 
is a technical modification to correct a 
mistaken reference and to clarify an- 
other. It has been discussed with the dis- 
tinguished chairman, and is acceptable 
to him. Thus, I have modified my amend- 
ment in accordance with that under- 
standing. 

Mr. President, on behalf of Senators 
RANDOLPH, MATSUNAGA, MITCHELL, SASSER, 
CHAFEE, HUDDLESTON, SARBANES, LEAHY, 
RIEGLE, Levin, DIXON, Hart, BENTSEN, 
Baucus, ROBERT C. BYRD, BIDEN, PRESS- 
LER, THURMOND, and METZENBAUM, I urge 
the adoption of amendment No. 59, 
which I submitted for printing on 
May 21. 

Mr. President, the purpose of this 
amendment is to address the health-care 
needs of veterans who are concerned that 
their exposure during service to agent 
orange or certain other toxic substances 
in Vietnam or to nuclear weapons test 
radiation has resulted in health prob- 
lems. I offered a similar proposal—a 
somewhat modified version of amend- 
ment No. 42—during the committee's 
May 13 markup which failed of adoption 
on a 6-to-6 tie vote. 

Mr. President, this amendment would 
rrovide for basic VA health-care eligi- 
bility in two situations: 

First, for a Vietnam veteran suffering 
from a disease or disability with respect 
to which the Administrator of Veteran’s 
Affairs, upon the recommendation of the 
VA's Chief Medical Director, determines 
there is credible medical evidence linking 
it to human exposure to dioxin, the 
highly toxic contaminant found in the 
defoliant agent orange that was used ex- 
tensively in Vietnam, or to any other 
toxic substance that was used in connec- 
tion with military purposes in Vietnam 
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and to which it is determined that the 
veteran in question was exposed. 

Second, for any veteran determined to 
have been exposed to radiation in a nu- 
clear weapons test for any disability that 
is, in the same manner, determined to 
be linked to human exposure to such test 
radiation. 

Under this amendment, certain Viet- 
nam veterans and veterans who were nu- 
clear test participants would be afforded 
general eligibility for hospital and nurs- 
ing home care and limited eligibility for 
outpatient care, at an appropriate level 
of priority, but only for conditions that 
can be linked by some credible medical 
evidence to the types of exposures I have 
just noted. 

Mr. President, many of these veterans 
currently are experiencing health prob- 
lems that scientists indicate may be 
linked—although not definitively—with 
exposure during service to certain haz- 
ards. 

In cases in which such a link is sup- 
ported by credible medical evidence, I 
strongly believe the veteran involved 
should have access to the VA health-care 
system for treatment of such a disability. 

Thus, in light of the study findings 
now available, I think we have a respon- 
sibility to respond to the veterans con- 
cerned—as on many occasions we have 
pledged to them that we would do. Even 
though we do not have, in most instances, 
the definitive scientific and medical in- 
formation on which to base a determina- 
tion on the question of service connection 
of specific diseases and disabilities, we 
can, in my view, take the middle ground 
of making available VA healtn-care serv- 
ices in the situations I have outlined. 

Mr. President, there is no question in 
my mind that there is more than a spec- 
ulative possibility that certain of the 
health problems which have developed in 
veterans who served in Vietnam or who 
participated in nuclear weapons tests 
may ultimately be found to be service re- 
lated. I think that it is, thus, fully war- 
ranted that, in such cases, these veterans 
be afforded general eligibility for hospital 
and nursing home care and limited eligi- 
bility at an appropriate level of priority 
for outpatient care. With regard to out- 
patient-care eligibility, the amendment 
would provide certain exposed veterans a 
higher priority for use of the VA’s avail- 
able outpatient resources for treatment 
of such possibly related health prob- 
lems—placing them ahead of veterans 
with no service- connected disabilities 
whose health problems have no such link 
to service. 

I wish to emphasize, in this respect, 
that this amendment would not author- 
ize either the provision of disability 
compensation, comprehensive health- 
care services on a top priority basis, or 
any other benefits based under current 
law on a determination that a particular 
disability is, in fact, service connected. 
Those benefits would be appropriate only 
when the medical evidence more clearly 
establishes that a particular disability is 
actually the result of exposure that oc- 
curred during the veteran’s active-duty 
service. 

Mr. President, I wish to point out that 
once the Administrator’s determ nations 
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are made as to particular disabilities the 
VA would have authority under this pro- 
posal to carry out necessary examina- 
tions and medical testing to determine 
whether a particular veteran has a listed 
disability. 

Mr. President, the amendment would 
require that before treatment could be 
provided by the VA, a determination 
would be made by the Administrator as 
to what diseases or disabilities have been 
indicated, by credible medical evidence, 
to possibly be related to a veteran’s in- 
service exposure to certain hazards, such 
as dioxin or radiation. 

In my view, in order to assure that all 
points of view and as much relevant 
data as possible are available to the Ad- 
ministrator in making the required de- 
termination of eligibility, interested in- 
dividuals, and organizations and the 
public generally should be given an op- 
portunity to comment to provide to the 
Administrator suggestions and support- 
ing information, together with any other 
comments that they might wish to 
make, regarding the making of those 
determinations under the provision, I 
believe that such a public comment 
process would be very valuable in assist- 
ing the Administrator to make deter- 
minations as to what might constitute 
credible medical evidence and, further, 
what health problems have been indi- 
cated in such evidence. 

In this connection, I also note that, 
under the amendment, the Administra- 
tor would have a continuing responsibil- 
ity to make determinations regarding 
credible medical evidence as it becomes 
available. However, in the interest of 
enabling the Administrator to arrive as 


swiftly as possible at all positive deter- 
minations that can be made on the basis 
of existing data, the amendment does 
not require any particular, fixed proce- 
dures for soliciting comments and sug- 
gestions. Thus, the amendment would 


afford the Administrator maximum 
flexibility in this regard. Nevertheless, it 
is my expectation that, at the least, the 
Administrator would actively solicit—by 
notice in the Federal Register and let- 
ters to the major veterans’ organiza- 
tions and all groups that have been in 
contact with the VA with respect to the 
issue involved in this area—input from 
all who may have views and useful 
information. 

More specifically, it would be my an- 
ticipation that, under this amendment, 
the Administrator would publish for 
public comment proposed determina- 
tions within 3 months after enactment 
and would make final determinations— 
after a 30-day comment period—-within 5 
months after enactment. I would also 
anticipate that the state of medical evi- 
dence would be under continuing scru- 
tiny by the Chief Medical Director and 
that the public and congressional com- 
mittees would be advised at least annu- 
ally about the state of the evidence and 
any new determinations which should be 
made pursuant to the same kind of ex- 
peditious comment process. 

I believe that this kind of a process is 
the appropriate way to make sure that 
any eligibility determinations will be 
VA policy and are uniformly applied 
throughout the VA health-care system. 
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This might not be the situation—given 
the continuing medical controversy in 
these areas—if such determinations 
were to be left up to individual physi- 
cians. In addition, this approach would 
provide for the participation of inter- 
ested parties outside of the VA and thus 
assure that the determinations proposed 
by the Administrator would be carefully 
scrutinized. 

Mr. President, I have received letters 
from the American Legion, the Vietnam 
Veterans of America, and the National 
Association of Atomic Veterans in sup- 
port of the approach in my amendment. 
I ask unanimous consent that those let- 
ters be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 


There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to te printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, D.C., June 12, 1981. 
Hon. ALAN CRANSTON, 
U.S. Senate, Russell Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CRANSTON: The American 
Legion wishes to re-emphasize its support 
for provisions contained in Amendments No. 
58 and No. 59. We understand that you 
intend to introduce these measures during 
full Senate consideration of S. 921. 

The value of Amendment No. 58, to pro- 
vide & targeted extension of the GI Bill de- 
limiting date to those Vietnam era veterans 
who remain educationally disadvantaged, is 
indisputable when considering the employ- 
ment difficulties encountered by these people. 
Although our organization has repeatedly re- 
sisted efforts to establish a general extension 
of the GI Bill delimiting date because of our 
belief in a consistency of educational assist- 
ance benefits for veterans of all wartime pe- 
riods, we find your targeted extension pro- 
posal to be an appropriate response to a spe- 
cial need. 

The American Legion views Amendment 
No. 59 as a reasonable epproach to the toxic 
substance exposure controversy. Your pro- 
posal simoly provides eligibility for VA med- 
ical treatment to those persons who claim 
to be suffering the residuals of exposure to 
toxic substances or radiation. It does not 
presume service connection for any such re- 
siduals, nor does it authorize the payment of 
compensation for those disabilities. 

Your amendment's exclusion of presumed 
service connection and authorized compen- 
sation removes those concerns which have 
created our opposition to other toxic sub- 
Stance/radiation proposals over the past sev- 
eral years. Definitive medical evidence link- 
ing exposure to specific disabilities must be 
established before the payment of compen- 
sation is in order. Until the evidence is 
available to prove or disprove the link, the 
federal government does have an obligation 
to provide treatment or to insure health 
maintenance. 

Both of these amendments deserve the 
Support of your colleagues. 

Sincerely, 
MYLIO KRaJA, 
Director, National Legislative Commission. 


VIETNAM VETERANS OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., June 15, 1981. 

Hon. ALAN CRANSTON, 

Ranking Minority Member, Senate Veterans 
Affairs Committee, U.S. Senate, Russell 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CRANSTON: The Vietnam 

Veterans of America strongly supports your 

efforts to increase accountability within the 

Veterans Administration in determining ell- 

gibility for health care for Agent Orange re- 

lated disabilities. 
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Giyen the history of the VA's handling 
of the Agent Orange problem, we have no 
faith whatsoever that the Agency will be re- 
sponsive to the current legislative mandate 
that has already passed the House and which 
hopefully will gain Senate support tomor- 
row. Perhaps responsibility should be fixed 
on the VA Administrator to make the neces- 
sary determinations regarding what is or is 
not an Agent Orange related disability. In 
that way, next year we may be better able 
to direct specific actions on the part of 
the Administrator so that veterans can fi- 
nally get the treatment they so desperately 
need. 

We are hopeful that our supporters in the 
Senate will join you in your amendment. 
We are confident that with the strong lead- 
ership Congressman Tom Daschle has pro- 
vided in the House, passage of your amend- 
ment will help realize the first real Congres- 
sional action toward solving the Agent 
Orange issue. 

We thank you for your help. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT O. MULLER, 
Executive Director. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF ATOMIC VETERANS, 
Burlington, Iowa, June 3, 1981. 
Hon. ALAN CRANSTON. 
U.S. Senate, Russell Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CRANSTON: I have had an op- 
portunity to review vour Amendment No. 42 
to S. 636, “Health Care Eligibility for Vet- 
erans Exposed to Agent Orange, Radiation, 
and Other Toxic Substances and Environ- 
mental Hazards During Service.” 


The Amendment would be of great value 
to many of the families who are suffering 
from huge medical bills. It is definitely a 
step in the right direction. However, and as 
surely you are aware, the amendment will 
not take care of all the problems veterans 
and their families are encountering nor does 
it cover all of our concerns. 


NAAV’s major concern specific to the pro- 
posed Amendment is the lack of a deadline 
within which the Administrator would be 
required to establish at least an initial list 
of disabilities which “some credible medi- 
cal evidence” indicates may be caused by ex- 
posure to dioxin, radiation, etc. We are con- 
cerned that unless there is a Congressional 
mandate establishing a reasonable time for 
the Administrator to make his findings un- 
der clause (4) of section (4) to chapter 17, 
the Administrator could, whether by design 
or through neglect or oversight, frustrate im- 
plementation of your proposed Amendment. 

Another concern is the process by which 
the Administrator and the Chief Medical 
Director would establish their standards, or 
Ust of disabilities, under clause (4). It is 
essential that the public have input into 
this process. Unless already provided for in 
some other section that we are unaware of, 
we strongly urge that the process for estab- 
lishing standards include public hearings or, 
at a minimum, an opportunity for written 
submissions following publication of pro- 
posed standards or lists of recognized dis- 
abilities in the Federal Register. There 
should also be a means by which NAAV or a 
member of the public could initiate the 
process to include diseases or disabilities 
overlooked and not included by the Admin- 
istrator. I believe that the Federal Endan- 
gered Species Act had, at least initially, pro- 
visions addressing the above concerns, and 
recommend it for review should you deem 
our comments to have merit. 

Of a more general nature are the follow- 
ing concerns which we hope can be covered 
in later legislation, if not along with your 
present Amendment: 


Many of our members feel that they do not 
get the proper treatment in VA hospitals at 
this time, and, in many cases, they have diffi- 
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culty in getting a proper diagnosis. Many 
times, their physical problems are diagnosed 
as mental problems, 

We attribute this to the fact that there 
have not been enough studies done on ill- 
nesses that are caused by radiation. Because 
of the treatment many atomic veterans re- 
ceived in VA hospitals, they feel as if they 
are second-class citizens. They feel that they 
should have the right to go to any hospital 
or doctor of their choice for treatment, with 
the VA then picking up the tab. In the sit- 
uation where an individual is covered by 
medical insurance, this would be less expen- 
sive for the VA than treatment at a VA 
hospital. 


Also, an important factor to be noted from 
letters NAAV receives is the prevalence of 
birth defects in the children and grandchil- 
dren of the atomic veterans. In many in- 
stances, the atomic veteran informs us that 
children born prior to their radiation ex- 
posure have no health problems, while chil- 
dren born after their exposure have birth 
defects and other serious illnesses. We feel 
research should be done not only on the 
atomic veterans, but also their offspring. 

In understanding the broader picture of 
the plight of the atomic veteran, it should 
be pointed out that NAAV does not know 
how many atomic veterans still living are 
suffering from delayed radiation illness. But 
we know, however, that as of October 1, 1980, 
41,500 persons called a toll free number pub- 
lished by the Defense Nuclear Agency. Of 
the callers, 10,000 have reported various se- 
rious illnesses including thousands of cases 
of cancer. 


With respect to the long-term exposure to 
radiation that the members of our organi- 
zation are experiencing, the information 
from the many atomic veterans who write to 
NAAV has been collected. The data on the 
different medical problems which are oc- 
curring indicates that the following symp- 
toms and illnesses are showing up: 

Death at an Early Age, 

Sterility, 

Loss of Hearing, 

Skin Diseases, 

Bone Deterioration, 

Muscle Weakness and Deterioration, 

Blindness, 

Brain Tumors, 

Terminal Cancer, 

Hair Loss, and 

Boils and Blisters. 

Shockingly, these men are denied access to 
Veterans Administration Hospitals. The VA 
does not even consider the problem of atomic 
veterans an important topic for research. The 
NAAV is the only organization promoting 
research and treatment of the medical prob- 
lems of atomic veterans. One of the doctors 
who is researching psychological problems in 
atomic veterans, Henry R. Vyner, M.D., states 
the following: 


“It appears as though the atomic veterans 
have developed a group of psychological 
problems as a result of their participation 
in this country’s atmospheric nuclear tests. 
It appears as though these problems have de- 
veloped as a consequence of their exposure 
to ionizing radiation in the course of their 
participation in these tests. Evidence for 
these hypotheses comes from preliminary re- 
search done on the psychological responses 
of the atomic veterans to their test par- 
ticipation. This research consisted of exten- 
sive psychological evaluations of twelve 
atomic veterans, and thus far it indicates 
that many of the atomic veterans are de- 
veloping an adverse psychological response to 
the ionizing radiation to which they were ex- 
posed. This response has been tentatively 
labeled the Atomic Veterans Syndrome. 


“The Atomic Veterans Syndrome (AVS) is 
characterized by three sympomatic process- 
es: (1) a total preoccupation on the part 
of the veteran with his physical illnesses, 
(2) a series of identity conflicts precipitated 
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by the changes forced upon the atomic vet- 
eran’s life by that illness, and (3) the de- 
velopment of a world view that focuses upon 
their predicament as atomic veterans and 
comes to dominate their lives. 


“At this point in time, the general medical 
community does not know that the AVS 
exists. In addition, there is not yet enough 
scientific information available to convince 
them that it does exist. Discovery of the 
AVS, as mentioned earlier, occurred in a small 
pilot study of twelve self-selected atomic 
veterans. It is not, of course, possible to 
scientifically conclude, from a study of 
twelve self-selected men, that their psycho- 
logical problems were caused by their partic- 
ipation in nuclear tests. Nor is it possible 
to prove that this sample of twelve men is 
representative of the larger population of 
250,000 atomic veterans. The scientific com- 
munity would probably contend, and rightly 
so, that the studies done to date have not 
yet proven that anyone outside of this small 
group of men has developed the AVS. Or it 
might contend that it has not been proven 
that the twelve men studied were anything 
more than a small group of malcontents and 
malingerers. 


“In order to surmount this type of criti- 
cism, it will be necessary to determine wheth- 
er or not the twelve men studied are repre- 
sentative of the larger population of 250,000 
atomic veterans. This end can be accom- 
plished by doing a study of the prevalence 
and etiology of the AVS amongst a randomly 
selected sample of 500 atomic veterans. If 
a significant prevalence of the AVS is found 
amongst this random sample, then it will 
be established that the AVS is a diagnostic 
entity. Once it has been established that the 
AVS is a diagnostic entity, it will then be 
possible to (1) shape public policy regard- 
ing the atomic veteran, (2) shape the re- 
sponse of the medical community to the 
atomic veteran, and (3) stimulate further 
research into the medical problems that lie 
at the heart of the AVS.” 


I hope this information will help you in 
some way to understand the whole problem 
in the atomic veteran issue. We very much 
appreciate all you have done for us in the 
past, and would appreciate anything you 
can do in the future to help us. 

Sincerely, 
Wanpa S. KELLY, 
Director. 


EXCERPTS OF LETTERS 


The following are excerpts of letters re- 
ceived by NAAV from stomic veterans and 
their families: 

Since January, 1979, I've been in the hospi- 
tal five times with stomach cramps, which 
were caused by a severe blow to the stomach 
while on guard duty in Japan. That's a dif- 
ferent claim I have had going since April 
of 1980. 


I had two operations which revealed two 
“broken” muscles and one surface tumor. 
On January 5, 1981, I again had surgery, 
and three more surface tumors were found. 
That's what I'm concerned about. For the 
past year I have had to take valium for my 
muscle pain. 


I also have about ten red blood spots on 
different parts of my body and itching sen- 
sation on my face and neck, which I've had 
for several years now. I tried to get help at 
the VA hospital several times last year and 
got nowhere. I was told to put a hot water 
bottle on my stomach and was sent home. 
(That was when I had been taken there by 
ambulance, doubled up with stomach 
cramps.) I was told by at least six doctors 
that I have to learn to live with it. 


I am having lots of trouble getting this 
service related from the VA. So far, every- 
thing has been done through private doctors, 
and my insurance does not cover all of it. 

R. D., Oakridge, NJ 07438. 
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I spoke with Bob today, and he said he has 
been waiting for three weeks for the VA to 
supply transportation for him to the hospi- 
tal for a check-up. Also, he has been three 
weeks without medication. He has contacted 
the VA over and over without response. He 
also has contacted his legion post and they 
are assisting him with applications again for 
a service-connected disability. He will be see- 
ing an independent doctor outside the VA. 

Mrs. W. D. Holbrook, MA. 

From 1947 to 1972, these symptoms per- 
sisted and in many cases increased. My peri- 
ods of fatigue increased, chest pains devel- 
oped more frequently, periods of disorienta- 
tion were prolonged and my stomach prob- 
lems accelerated. I visited 8 or 10 doctors 
from 1947 to 1972 and no doctor could give 
me a diagnosis. I underwent many tests but 
to no avail. Finally, in 1972, I had a complete 
collapse and was admitted to the VA hospi- 
tal. Again, my illness was not diagnosed and 
so I went into the psychiatric ward. I was 
hospitalized for approximately 444 months 
getting no treatment for physical problems, 
Just psychiatric problems—that meant heavy 
doses of valium and aventyl. Despite the 
heavy doses of medication, my problems per- 
sist—chronic, constant fatigue; chest pains; 
eyes failing; teeth systematically fall out 
(had the best set of teeth you ever saw); 
heart palpitations; and gruelling bone 
aches. 

S. S., Warwick, RI. 

I reported to the VA Hospital in 1947 and 
they refused to treat me. I then reported to 
the VA Hospital in Houston in 1949 and they 
also refused to treat me. The first treatment 
I received from the VA was in 1970, for skin 
cancer, in Little Rock, Ark. I also suffered 
from blackouts. I now have blackouts so 
often that I can’t be left alone and I can no 
longer drive an auto. 

My husband spent approximately seven 
months in the Marshall Islands in 1948, late 
winter spring as he remembers it. He suf- 
fered sudden attacks of uncontrollable shak- 
ing, high fever, nausea and vomiting; fol- 
lowed by debilitating sweating. At times he 
was incoherent. There was no VA hospital 
around, and he got no medical attention. He 
developed cancer of the colon in 1961. He had 
two surgeries with severe complications— 
heart stoppage and staph infection. He was 
hospitalized—not at government expense— 
for 8 weeks. 

Mrs. W. M. 

The VA refused me braces. They gave me 
one cane and said to switch when the other 
leg aches. I ache from my waist down 24 
hours a day. 

H. J., New Bedford, MA. 

We have three children. Our oldest daugh- 
ter is 30. She had a misplaced gall bladder 
and very poor vision. Our second daughter 
had surgery at 5 for congenital kidney and 
bladder malformation. Both girls have bones 
missing in their feet. Our twenty-year-old 
son was born with severe allergies—tests 
showed allergic reaction to 75 substances. He 
was raised on soy-milk. We soon discovered 
he had hypogammaglobulin anemia. He was 
kept alive with gamma globulin shots—2 
weeks apart for years. He still gets them. He 
cannot tolerate any vaccines or penicillin. 
His vision is 20/80 and he cannot function 
without his thick glasses. It is for my chil- 
dren that I worry. 

Mrs. W. M. 

My son has been sick since he was born. He 
has had nose surgery (from bleeding all the 
time) and lumps in his neck. He has extra 
ribs, rectal bleeding, deafness, bone disease, 
allergies, bronchial asthma, seizures, severe 
arthritis of both knees and multiple joint 
problems. I know that my exposure to radia- 
tion is the cause of my son's problems be- 
cause my wife was married before and had 
two healthy, beautiful daughters who are 
now married and have four children. 

H. J., New Bedford, MA. 
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I participated in Operation Sandstone in 
Eniwetok in 1948. We had one son after re- 
turning to the States—James. He was an 
invalid all his life and he passed away on 
March 10, 1965, at 15 years of age. All any 
doctor could ever find wrong with him was 
spectrum in the blood stream. He just with- 
ered away. 

L. O. H., Belgrade, MO. 

Prior to service, we had one son with no 
genetic problems and his children show no 
damage. However, four children born since 
my service and the radiation exposure all 
have varying degrees of damage including 
but not limited to deafness, no speech, apha- 
sia, lack of antibodies, neuro-muscuiar (one 
a quadraplegic), anemia, digestive problems, 
kidney infections, and mental retardation. 
Moreover, the digestive problems and blood 
problems are starting to manifest the con- 
tinuing horror in the two grandchildren of 
one of the four affected. 

T.L., Gorham, ME. 

Before I went into the service, I had a 
strong and healthy son. After my return, 
we had a daughter, who developed Multiple 
Sclerosis eleven years ago and is not capable 
of taking care of herself. She is in the Nassau 
County Home for the handicapped. We feel 
that this is a result of my having been ex- 
posed to radiation from the bomb in Hiro- 
shima. 

P.G., Elmont, L.I., NY. 

My oldest son was born in 1965 and had 
a brain tumor removed when he was three 
months old. When he was six years old he 
had a tumor removed from his throat. When 
he was twelve years old he had snother tumor 
removed from his throat and one from his 
stomach. He is thirteen now and has one or 
more tumors that have to be removed from 
his stomach in the very near future. My 
second son is twelve and has been anemic 
since he was born. My third son is ten years 
old and has been fighting lymph cancer since 
he was four. I am conyinced that my expo- 
sure to radiation, both in Nevada and on 
Eniewetok, is the basis of my sons’ and my 
own ill health. I alternate sleeping and walk- 
ing the floor at night with stomach pains. 
When I went to a Veterans Hospital for a 
cancer check-up, I made the mistake of voic- 
ing my convictions. I was not only not given 
a thorough check-up, but I was laughed out 
of the hospital. I never went back. 

P.C., Ruther Glen, VA. 

My husband died from cancer on January 
22, 1962. He was involved in atomic testing 
on Eniwetok in 1950. We have been trying 
to get his death service-connected ever since. 
As a result, my children and I came close 
to starving. The last year he was alive, we 
had a total income of $400. My children and 
grandchildren have all had problems that 
others their ages have not had and most 
do not ever have. Most of them have tumors, 
some of which have been removed through 
surgery, and others are facing surgery later 
on. I had a great deal of trouble carrying 
each of my children in pregnancy and al- 
most lost all three. I have had one miscar- 
riage. 

B.H.F., Guymon, OK. 

Since my radiation exposure in 1957, I have 
consulted with several doctors, military as 
well as civilian. Some have been sympathetic 
and have prescribed medication. Some think 
that I am crazy. My ailments have continued 
and among them are lumps and growths on 
my head, spine and buttocks and one of my 
legs has shrunk and is shorter than the other. 
In 1963 I started losing my teeth and my 
hair turned grey and started to fall off. Dur- 
ing some blood tests a docior mentioned 
that some unusual substances were in my 
blood and told me to watch my white cells. 
He gave me some capsules to take. He took, 
for a time, blood samples three times a week. 
My wife has had several miscarriages. One 
of my sons has developed unexplainable 
pains in different parts of his body. One of 
my daughters has blotches and spots all over 
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her body. There are times when my body 
appears all bruised and purple spots appear 
that look like “hickies”. I do not know if 
this is due to my exposure or not. God only 
knows. What worries me the most are my 
children. 
LT., Sgt. U.S. M. C., Retired. 
My wife and I had two sons who were 
born severely handicapped. They were both 
non-ambulatory, their condition diagnosed 
as Cerebral Palsy. Their short, tragic, and 
bitter-sweet life on this earth is chronologi- 
cally as follows: John—Born 8-17-54—Died 
10-16-75; William Jr.—Born 8-22-55—Died 
11-28-64. We have no other children, and 
since there is absolutely no history of defec- 
tive births on either side of families, I am 
thoroughly convinced that my participation 
in the A-bomb blasts is a definite link to 
our physical woes. 
W.A.D., Old Forge, PA. 
My son was born in 1969, and with many 
birth defects. The sutures in his head were 
grown together, a severe heart problem, an 
imperforate anus, he had only one kidney 
and an obstruction in the urinary tract. He 
had to have a colostomy at one day old. At 
three months old he had a “Pots procedure” 
operation on his heart. He had a ureterostomy 
at 6 months (which will be permanent). A 
pull through was done on his rectum at 2 
years old. At the age of 5 he had open heart 
surgery. He cannot attend school and still 
suffers from these problems. Recently I have 
been told, the M.C.V. Hospital in Richmond, 
Virginia, wants to do two more operations 
on my son. 
J. W. L., Keeling, VA. 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
would like to stress that the very com- 
plex issues involved in connection with 
the in-service exposure of service person- 
nel to agent orange and to radiation have 
been considered at great length by the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. Five 
days of hearings on these matters were 
held during the 96th Congress during 
which many scientific and medical ex- 
perts testified that certain recent studies 
on human exposure to dioxin and radia- 
tion present significant medical infor- 
mation that suggests—although not 
definitively—a link between exposure to 
them and the subsequent development 
of specific diseases. We have also received 
testimony about other such studies that 
are ongoing. 

Mr. President, in my additional views 
to the committee’s report on S. 921, Sen- 
ate report No. 97-89, I discussed the ac- 
tivities of the committee and the purpose 
of my proposal in greater detail. I al- 
ready have inserted in the Recor earlier 
today the text of my minority views. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I point 
out that the amendment does not pro- 
pose to increase spending for VA serv- 
ices, facilities, or contract care. Rather, 
the proposal is to adjust the manner in 
which available VA health-care re- 
sources are utilized. I believe it does so in 
a manner that appropriately recognizes 
the significant progress that has been 
made in tracking down what, if any, 
long-term adverse health effects in hu- 
mans may be the result of exposure to 
certain hazards. 

By proposing that we take action in re- 
sponse to the information now available 
to us, the amendment, in my view, rep- 
resents a fair middle ground pending the 
outcome of the various scientific in- 
quiries we are following that might pro- 
duce more definitive results. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
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very reasonable approach to providing 
certain exposed veterans with aprropri- 
ate access to health-care services from 
the Government that exposed them to 
those hazards. 

(By request of Mr. Cranston, the fol- 

lowing statement was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD) : 
@ Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to be a cosponsor of amendment 
No. 59, the amendment now rending be- 
fore the Senate. Adoption of this amend- 
ment will help correct the injustice of 
exposing servicemen to environmental 
hazards, and then refusing to provide 
any subsequent hospital care. 

Specifically, the amendment sponsored 
by my good friend from California (Mr. 
CRANSTON) will extend basic VA health 
care eligibility for disabilities and dis- 
eases that can be credibly linked to expo- 
sure to agent orange and other hazardous 
materials during the Vietnam era, and 
te nuclear radiation exposure. 

The medical evidence on the long-term 
health effects of exposure to hazardous 
materials is growing daily. Indeed, re- 
cently completed studies of radiation ex- 
posure during nuclear-weapons testing 
and dioxin exposure in Swedish railway 
workers have lent significant proof that 
debilitating diseases and disabilities can 
be the result of such exposure. The Vet- 
erans’ Administration is now in the midst 
of several studies to determine the effects 
and implications of exposure to the her- 
bicide known as agent orange—studies 
which will be expanded by the legislation 
now under consideration, S. 921. 

Most importantly, adoption of our 
amendment would relieve the Vietnam 
veteran exposed to agent orange, and the 
serviceman exposed to nuclear radiation, 
of the burden of signing an oath of in- 
ablity to pay medical costs for conditions 
that are most likely linked to their mili- 
tary service. The Federal Government 
must recognize it has a responsibility to 
veterans with in-service exposure to haz- 
ardous materials and an obligation to 
provide adequate health care for those 
suffering from credibly-linked illnesses. 

This amendment, Mr. President, grants 
no presumption of service-connected dis- 
ability for VA health care eligibility. In- 
stead, it recognizes that appropriate 
health care opportunities must be avail- 
able to exposed veterans pending the out- 
come of the various studies now under- 
way. 

Let me share with the Senate some of 
the more common symptoms of agent 
orange exposure, as reported by Vietnam- 
era veterans living in my own State of 
Tennessee: Nervousness, dizziness, black- 
outs, rashes covering most of the body, 
joint pain, loss of memory, skin irrita- 
tions. insomnia, enlarged internal organs, 
swelling, stiffening of the joint, chest 
pain, blurred vision, depression. and im- 
potency. Even more alarming, Mr. Presi- 
dent. is the fact that the children of Viet- 
nam veterans exposed to agent orange 
also suffer the effects of the defoliant— 
birth defects at higher than “normal” 
rates, and combinations of the above- 
named symptoms. 

Mr. President, we sent dedicated, capa- 
ble service men and women to Southeast 
Asia. We have asked servicemen to par- 
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ticipate in atmospheric nuclear tests, we 
have conducted defense-related experi- 
ments on human subjects. These veterans 
now suffer from a variety of diseases and 
disabilities. We should provide an ade- 
quate level of medical care to these veter- 
ans now. 

I urge the Senate’s approval of amend- 
ment No. 59.6 
Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join the distinguished minor- 
ity whip in cosponsoring an amendment 
designed to address the health care needs 
of veterans who were exposed to dioxin, 
or agent orange, during their service in 
Vietnam and others who were exposed 
to the hazards of nuclear radiation as a 
result of their service in the military. 

In giving the American veteran the 
benefit of the doubt, this amendment ac- 
complishes two important purposes. Dur- 
ing the last Congress we enacted leg s- 
lation calling for a study of the health 
hazards connected with exposure to 
agent orange. That study is not yet com- 
plete, but while we analyze the data and 
ponder the conclusions, many veterans 
are suffering ailments that may well be 
related to agent orange. Under the terms 
of this amendment, they would be elig- 
ible for medical coverage until the study 
is completed. I think that is an entirely 
reasonable and fair proposition. The 
amendment also states that, in this time 
of increasing budget restraints, veterans 
who seek assistance for service-related 
disabilities will be given priority over 
those whose problems are not service- 
related. 

Mr. President, America has a sacred 
bond of trust with its veterans. Over the 
years we have called for and received 
great sacrifices from our men and women 
in uniform. We have asked them to lay 
their lives on the line for democracy. 
Now, when there is credible scientific 
evidence suggesting a link between spe- 
cific diseases and exposure to agent 
orange and nuelear radiation, we have a 
responsibility to provide urgently re- 
quired medical attention for our veterans 
who have been exposed to such hazards 
in the line of duty. At the present time 
such assistance is being postponed pend- 
ing conclusion of the study, and I believe 
that is a tragic mistake. 

We currently have about 45,000 vet- 
erans entered on the agent orange regis- 
try. Last year, when there were only 
23,000 registrants, about 4 percent of 
them had evidence of a cancer called 
neoplacia. 

Now it is true, Mr. President, that we 
have not yet established the definitive, 
final, indisputable link between exposure 
to agent orange health problems, but we 
are working to settle the issue once and 
for all. In the meatime there are thou- 
sands of veterans suffering the very real 
and indisputable symptoms of disease— 
symptoms that will not wait for the con- 
clus`on of a study. They need immediate 
medical care, and we have a national ob- 
ligation to provide it. 8 

In addition to providing important as- 
surances to veterans whose health may 
have suffered from exposure to radiation 
and passage of dioxin, this amendment 
will guarantee that we will respond 
quickly to the immediate needs of our 
Vietnam veterans for medical attention. 
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Mr. President, every Member of the 
Senate is concerned with a national de- 
fense that is truly second to none. And 
every Member of the Senate knows that 
a basic ingredient in our defense is high- 
ly motivated, well-supported personnel. 
By passing this amendment we can honor 
our commitments to those who have 
fought and suffered in the defense of 
liberty. We can help build a stronger 
and more secure America. 

I urge the passage of the Cranston 

amendment.@ 
Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the amendment by the Sen- 
ator from California, which would pro- 
vide health care eligibility to veterans 
for disabilities connected to their ex- 
posure to agent orange. As I outlined to 
my fellow Senators in a recent “Dear 
Colleague” letter, I was planning to offer 
a similar amendment today, using lan- 
guage from S. 1345, my omnibus bill on 
veterans health. I am satisfied that the 
amendment of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia will address this matter effective- 
ly, and I am pleased to join in supporting 
his effort. 

Mr. President, it has already been 14 
years since agent orange was identified 
as a hazard to humans, and considerable 
scientific evidence exists indicating its 
harmful effects. Yet of the 5,025 claims 
which the VA had received as of Novem- 
ber 30, 1980, for inservice exposure to 
herbicides, only 23 claims had been al- 
lowed as of the end of last year. It is un- 
derstandable, therefore, when many 
Vietnam veterans express frustration 
and hostility toward the efforts of their 
Government to respond to their pleas 
for help. 

In light of the length of time which 
has gone by, I do not find it at all unrea- 
sonable to require. as this legislation 
would do, that, until the scientific com- 
munity has been able to make a deter- 
mination as to the possible cause and 
effect relationshp between the toxic her- 
bicides and the problems of our veterans, 
the VA should do everything possible to 
provide the appropriate care to such vet- 
erans. The amendment of the Senator 
from California provides a good step 
in this direction and I am glad to lend 
my support for its passage. 

Mr. President, I ask that my “Dear 
Colleague” letter of June 10 be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The letter follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 
Washington, D.C., June 10, 1981. 

DEAR COLLEAGUE: When the Senate takes 
up consideration of S. 921, the Veteran's Pro- 
grams Extension and Improvement Act of 
1981, I intend to offer an amendment on 
medical care for veterans exposed to Agent 
Orange based on the bill which I introduced 
on Monday, S. 1345. This language is iden- 
tical to the language on this issue which ap- 
peared as Section 3 of H.R. 3499, the Vet- 
erans Health Care Act of 1981, which recently 
passed the House by a vote of 388-0. 

My amendment provides authority for hos- 
pital care for Vietnam veterans who served 
in the Republic of Vietnam if a physician 
employed by the Veterans’ Administration, or 
a physician carrying out such functions on 
a contract or fee basis arrangement in areas 
where a VA physician is not available, deter- 
mines that such care is necessary for the 
treatment of a condition that may be as- 
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sociated with exposure to phenoxy herbi- 
cides and chemicals used as defoliants, in- 
cluding the herbicide commonly known as 
Agent Orange. 

I think that this is a necessary and rea- 
sonable approach to the problem at this 
time. It does not in any way prejudge the 
outcome of the studies currently mandated 
by law about the effects of Agent Orange 
which resulted from legislation which I and 
others sponsored. Rather, it provides an in- 
terim period of attention for our veterans 
until such studies are completed, at which 
time Congress should and will review the en- 
tire matter in more detail. 

I solicit your cosponsorship and support 
of the amendment. If you would like to co- 
sponsor, please contact me or ask your staff 
to contract Jason Hall at 4-6324. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN HEINZ, 
U.S. Senate. 


Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to have the chance to cosponsor 
amendment No. 59 to the Veterans’ Pro- 
grams Extension and Improvement Act 
of 1981 (S. 921) which has been intro- 
duced by my colleague, Senator CRAN- 
STON. 

This amendment seeks to provide 
eligibility for health-care treatment to 
veterans who have been exposed to cer- 
tain toxic herbicides and chemical de- 
foliants, such as agent orange. It also 
provides general eligibility for nospital 
and nursing home care for veterans 
whose disabilities may be linked to serv- 
ice-connected exposure to other toxic 
Substances or to nuclear weapons test 
radiation. 

Between 1962 and 1970, well over 2 
million veterans who served in Vietnam 
came in contact with agent orange and 
other herbicides that could adversely 
affect the health of the veterans or their 
offspring. During the summer of 1959, 
the first reports of human birth defects 
attributed to agent orange appeared in 
Vietnamese newspapers. Based on these 
allegations, and the results of a study 
sponsored by the National Cancer Insti- 
tute which showed that agent orange 
caused birth defects in laboratory ani- 
mals, the U.S. Air Force stopped spray- 
ing agent orange in April 1970. 

Although the Department of Defense 
maintains that only a limited number of 
U.S. military personnel can be positive- 
ly identified as having been exposed to 
agent orange in South Vietnam, it is 
theoretically possible that large num- 
bers of both military personnel and 
civilians were exposed to agent orange 
through the USAF spraying program. 
A growing number of U.S. veterans who 
served in South Vietnam have begun to 
attribute the cause of various chronic 
ailments which they are now experi- 
encing—especially nervous disorders, 
cancers, and birth defects in their off- 
spring—to exposure to agent orange in 
South Vietnam, and over 5,000 have filed 
claims with the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion (VA) for compensation. The VA has 
not yet awarded compensation to veter- 
ans for any claims related to agent 
orange exposure due to the following 
two reasons: The lack of valid human 
data to prove a cause-and-effect rela- 
tionship between exposure to agent 
orange and specific health effects: and 
the difficulty of determining which vet- 
erans have been exposed to agent orange. 
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Mr. President, I think it is time that 
we took a more serious look at the whole 
agent orange issue, especially as it per- 
tains to health care for Vietnam veter- 
ans who claim their disabilities resulted 
from exposure to this chemical which 
was widely used during the Vietnam 
war. 

In my judgment, Senator CransTon’s 
amendment No. 59 breaks important 
new ground in legislating a sound ap- 
proach to this whole issue. 

I strongly support this approach, and 
urge my colleagues to do the same. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I am proud to rise as a cosponsor of the 
amendment being offered by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from California 
(Mr. Cranston). The amendment would 
renew our national commitment to Viet- 
nam veterans. It would send a clear mes- 
sage to the frustrated or disappointed 
veteran who believes the Nation is not 
meeting its commitment. It would say 
that our Nation cares, and that we are 
willing to fulfill our obligations to those 
who have served our country. 

For veterans who were exposed in the 
line of military duty to dangerous sub- 
stances, including agent orange and nu- 
clear radiation, the amendment would 
provide basic VA health care eligibility 
for diseases and disabilities that can be 
linked by credible scientific and medical 
evidence to such exposure. In the 96th 
Congress, the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs held 5 days of in-depth hearings 
on these matters. During that time, sci- 
entific and medical experts concluded 
that recent studies on human exposure 
to dioxin and radiation produced sub- 
stantial medical evidence that indi- 
cates—although not conclusively—a link 
between exposure and the subsequent 
development of specific illnesses. 


The Cranston amendment does not 
state that there is a definitive medical 
link between exposure to agent orange 
and radiation, and subsequent health 
problems. It does, however, say that be- 
cause it is likely that certain health 
problems will ultimately be found to re- 
sult from such exposure, and will be 
judged as service related. it is fully war- 
ranted to provide an adequate level of 
medical care to the affected veterans. The 
amendment would establish a workable, 
fair, and immediate solution to the seri- 
ous and complex health problems facing 
many veterans. It would be a strong, 
positive step on behalf of those veter- 
ans—and their families—who appear to 
be suffering from dioxin or radiation 
exposure. 

It seems clear that there are some 
unique problems facing Vietnam-era 
veterans, including delayed stress syn- 
drome and other adjustment problems, 
as well as the effects of exposure to agent 
orange. As I have said many times in 
the past, our national involvement with 
Vietnam will not end until we pay a fair 
debt of gratitude to those who served 
there so courageously. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President. I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, the 
chairman and I have discussed the 
amendment, and I believe we can arrive 
at an acceptable compromise on it. I am 
prepared to yield back my time. I do 
yield back my time on the amendment. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I yield 
back my time on the Cranston amend- 
ment. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 151 


(Purpose: To limit to toxic substances found 
in herbicides, defoliants, and malaria pre- 
ventatives the toxic substances to which 
exposure may provide a Vietnam veteran 
with eligibility for care for a disability 
linked to such exposure, and to provide a 
termination date for the care authorized 
to be provided) 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a substitute amendment and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state it. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Wyoming (Mr. SIMP- 
son), for himself and Mr. CRANSTON, pro- 
poses an unprinted amendment numbered 
151. 


Mr. SIMPSON. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that further reading of the amend- 
ment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
odjection, it is so ordered, 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 2, between lines 19 and 20, insert 
the following new section: 

Sec. 3. (a) Chapter 17 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by amending subsection (a) of section 
610— 

(A) by striking out and“ after clause 
(3); 

(B) by inserting after clause (3) the fol- 
lowing new clause: 

“(4) any veteran for a disability which a 
physician employed by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration determines (or, in areas where no 
such physician is available, by a physician 
carrying out such function under a contract 
or fee arrangement with the Administrator) 
is a disability with respect to which the Ad- 
ministrator has found, upon the recommen- 
dation of the Chief Medical Director, there 
to be some credible medical evidence, indi- 
cating that such disability may be caused by 
the exposure of humans— 

“(A) to 

“(i) dioxin if such veteran served on ac- 
tive duty in the Republic of Vietnam during 
the Vietnam era, or 

(ii) any other toxic substance found in 
an herbicide, a defoliant, or a malaria pre- 
ventive medication used in connection with 
military purposes if the Administrator finds 
that such veteran was exposed to such sub- 
stance while serving on active duty in the 
Republic of Vietnam during such era, or 

“(B) to radiation if the Administrator 
finds that such veteran was exposed to such 
radiation while participating in a nuclear 
weapons test while serving on active duty. 
unless the Administrator determines (i) 
that such exposure was not incurred in line 
of duty or was the result of such veterans’ 
willful misconduct, or (ii) upon the recom- 
mendation of the Chief Medical Director, 
that, despite such credible evidence, on the 
basis of clear and convincing medical evi- 
dence, such disability is not caused by such 
exposure: Provided, That (I) no veteran 
may be provided care under this clause after 
the last day of the period beginning on the 
date that the Administrator submits to the 
appropriate Committees of the Congress the 
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initial report described in section 307(b) (2) 
of the Veterans Health Programs Extension 
and Improvement Act of 1979 (Public Law 
96-151; 93 Stat. 1098) and ending one year 
after such date, and (II) that such report 
shall include the Administrator’s recommen- 
dations, and reasons therefor, with respect 
to whether the authority to provide care un- 
der this clause should be extended beyond 
such period; and“: and 

(C) by redesignating clause (4) as clause 
(5); and 

(2) by amending subsection (i) of section 
612— 

(A) by inserting after clause (3) the fol- 
lowing new clause: 

“(4) To any veteran for a disability de- 
scribed in section 610(a)(4) of this title.“; 
and 

(B) by redesignating clause (4) as clause 
(5). 

Redesignate sections 3 through 9 as sec- 
tions 4 through 10, respectively. 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, as my 
colleague from California (Mr. Cran- 
STON) well knows, I was unable to sup- 
port an amendment similar to the one 
now pending when he proposed it in the 
May 13 markup. Let me say that, serving 
under ALAN CRANSTON as chairman of the 
committee during my first 2 years in this 
place, I learned much. His tutelage was 
excellent. His patience was extraordi- 
nary and if I have mastered any subjects 
in this area, it has only come from my 
presentation of myself to him in so many 
fine conferences and consultations. He 
has had many opportunities to toughen 
up the junior Senator from Wyoming. 

My principal concern at the time of 
the markup, Mr. President, was that by 
establishing a new and what seemed to 
me to be a relatively wide-open basis for 
eligibility for medical care. could subject 
the VA to great pressures to find less 
than causal relationships between vari- 
ous health problems and exposure to 
many different elements. We know that 
causal relationships are the key to liabil- 
ity in the law. 

I was also very specifically concerned 
at that time that providing eligibility for 
health care for problems that might be 
associated with exposure to agent orange 
was most inappropriate in light of the 
action of Congress in directing the VA 
to conduct a major study to determine 
exactly what health problems might be 
related to agent orange. 

Mr. President, I believe that my sub- 
stitute amendment to the pending 
amendment addresses these two con- 
cerns, and I urge my colleagues and Sen- 
ator Cranston to accept this amendment 
in a spirit of cooperation. 

My substitute amendment would have 
a dual impact: First, it would restrict 
coverage to dioxin, other specified sub- 
stances related to Vietnam service, and 
radiation as being substances for which 
health care eligibility would be granted 
under this provision, thereby eliminat- 
ing exposure to “other toxic sub- 
stances”—which I believe is too broad 
@ term—as forming a basis for this 
eligibility. 

Second, the substitute amendment 
would make this interim authority 
specifically time-limited by requiring 
that no eligibility for care would be 
granted under this provision after the 
expiration of 1 year following the sub- 
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mission of the first report on the results 
of the congressionally mandated agent 
orange study. By that time, Congress 
should have more concrete information 
on the effects of exposure to dioxin, the 
other substances related to Vietnam 
service and radiation, and with that in- 
formation, we should be able to develop 
legislation as may then be needed to in- 
sure that appropriate medical care is 
provided to veterans exposed to these 
substances. 

Mr. President, the first of my proposed 
changes, that of limiting the amend- 
ment’s scope to dioxin, other specific 
chemical elements associated with serv- 
ice in Vietnam, including other herbi- 
cides, defoliants, and malaria-preventive 
medication, and radiation, is a further 
reflection of the concern I raised at our 
committee markup when I stated that 
providing a too nonspecific exposure 
basis could have the effect of removing 
Congress from its role as being the ap- 
propriate body to evaluate different gen- 
eral assertions of entitlement to vet- 
erans’ benefits and services, particularly 
in this sensitive area of defining eligibil- 
ity for services and benefits that are 
based on exposure to occupational haz- 
ards during service. 

I am concerned, Mr. President, that 
radiation, dioxin, and the other specified 
factors associated with service in Viet- 
nam may only be the very first of similar 
claims that may well be forthcoming. I 
am satisfied that exposure to these ele- 
ments should form some basis for gov- 
ernmental action such as is being pro- 
posed in the pending amendment, but I 
believe that it is critically important that 
Congress retain its historical role in this 
regard; and I feel that my substitute 
amendment would accomplish this by 
limiting eligibility for health care to 
health problems that can clearly be 
related to exposure to the specified 
elements. 

Mr. President, the second alteration to 
the amendment of my colleague from 
California, as made by my substitute 
amendment, would place a time limita- 
tion on the eligibility for health care un- 
der this new authority. Under the provi- 
sion in the substitute amendment, this 
eligibility would be available until 1 year 
after the VA.submits the first report on 
the results of the congressionally man- 
dated agent orange study which is due 
within 2 years after the VA approves the 
study protocol. 

This time limit reinforces the em- 
phasis that this new authority is in- 
tended only as an interim measure until 
the scientific information becomes avail- 
able on which decisions relating to serv- 
ice-connected disability can be made. 
Certainly, if there is still insufficient in- 
formation available at that time, I am 
certain that there will be widespread 
support to extend the authority. 

Mr. President, the substitute amend- 
ment retains the core of the amendment 
of the Senator from California, while 
making what I view as being important 
changes. I urge my colleagues to support 
the substitute amendment. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, the 
substitute proposed by the distinguished 
chairman, in which I join, makes two 
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changes. First, it adds a sunset provision 
to this new authority. 

The amendment as I submitted it 
would provide for basic VA health-care 
eligibility in two situations: 

First, for a Vietnam veteran suffering 
from a disease or disability with respect 
to which the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, upon the recommendation of the 
VA's chief medical director, determines 
there is credible medical evidence linking 
it to human exposure to dioxin, the 
highly toxic contaminant found in the 
defoliant agent orange that was used ex- 
tensively in Vietnam, or to any other 
toxic substance that was used in connec- 
tion with military purposes in Vietnam 
and to which it is determined that the 
veteran in question was exposed. 

Second, for any veteran determined to 
have been exposed to radiation in a nu- 
clear weapons test for any disability that 
is, in the same manner, determined to be 
linked to human exposure to such test 
radiation. 

Under the original amendment certain 
Vietnam veterans and veterans who were 
nuclear test participants would be af- 
forded general eligibility for hospital and 
nursing home care and limited eligibility 
for outpatient care, at an appropriate 
level of priority, but only for conditions 
that can be linked by some credible med- 
ical evidence to the types of exposures I 
have just noted. 

Mr. President, under the substitute, 
the new authority would expire 1 year 
after the date on which the VA submits 
the initial report on the agent orange 
study required by section 307 (h) (2) of 
Public Law 96-151. That report is re- 
quired to be submitted, under paragraph 
(2) (B) of this section 2 years after the 
protocol for the study is approved. The 
contract for the study design was finally 
entered into by the VA—after an ex- 
tended legal challenge—on May 1, 1981, 
and is being carried out by the UCLA 
School of Public Health. Thus, we will 
have ample opportunity, based on expe- 
rience under the new provision and the 
data developed in the VA and other 
studies on agent orange and Vietnam 
service as well as on radiation effects to 
determine whether the authority should 
be extended, expanded, or reduced. 

Second, the substitute would limit the 
toxic substances—in addition to dioxin— 
covered, in terms of exposure in Vietnam, 
to those substances found in defoliants, 
herbicides, and malaria-prevention med- 
ications. This is a reasonable refocusing 
of this aspect of the amendment. 

I support the substitute, and I am pre- 
pared to yield back time when the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming is ready for the 
question on the substitute. I know that 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
PRESSLER), a cosponsor of my underlying 
amendment, wishes to speak on the 
amendment at this time. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the chairman and the ranking 
minority member for their work on this 
matter and which to voice my support 
for the pending amendment. 


I am a cosponsor of this amendment 
and I will shortly offer another agent 
orange amendment to expand the Vet- 
erans’ Administration’s proposed study 
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of the after affects of exposure to danger- 
ous chemicals. 

Mr. President, I am extremely pleased 
to have the opportunity to work with the 
Veterans’ Committee on this legislation. 
I believe adoption of the amendment 
being offered by this distinguished Sen- 
ator from California (Mr. Cranston) is 
a very positive action in dealing with the 
needs of the Vietnam veterans. 

In many ways, it not only is a practical 
step forward but also is symbolic. 

The agent orange issue has become 
symbolic of the plight of the Vietnam 
veterans. There has been a great feeling 
in our country that Vietnam veterans 
have received lower priority; that those 
who served in that war were from lower 
educational and income levels; that it 
was a war which, culturally, we as a Na- 
tion are not proud of; that social con- 
versations with veterans about that war 
end without discussing some of the prob- 
lems and difficulties of those who experi- 
enced the wartime situation. 

The issue of agent orange has been 
with us for some time. There is substan- 
tial evidence that the chemicals and de- 
foliants used between 1962 and 1970 in 
Vietnam and the surrounding country- 
side have caused health problems to 
Vietnam veterans so exposed. 

This legislation will be a first step, by 
opening the door to our VA facilities for 
treatment for those who are suffering 
ailments attributable to agent orange. 
Not only will it provide treatment to 
some of the people, but also, I predict 
that, as a result of this, we will learn 
more about what really happened in 
Vietnam. 

We may well learn as a result of this 
legislation some of the dangers that 
exist from domestic chemicals and, we 
are told, even some of the materials used 
in our civilian life. 

So I think that this measure has a 
much broader application than just to 
Vietnam veterans. 

Let me say that in the last 2 or 3 years 
the treatment of the Vietnam veterans 
has improved in our country. I believe 
this can be documented by our efforts 
here today, and by recent coverage in 
movies, literature, and newspapers. 

There still does exist a feeling, how- 
ever, on the part of many of our people 
who served there that they got a bad 
deal. The draft at the time very frankly 
was not fair. Many of those who served 
there came from lower economic and 
educational groups. Even today those 
veterans experience a higher unemploy- 
ment rate than other segments of the 
population. 

In the Senate only two Members, Sen- 
ator Denton and I, actually served in 
Vietnam. Senator Denton’s service was 
much more distinguished than probably 
anyone else who served in Vietnam. He 
was a prisoner of war for several years. 

But irrespective of this, the fact of 
the matter is that unlike World War II 
when nearly everyone served in the 
armed services there was, and is even to 
this day, so much glory and honor at- 
tached to the veterans of that era. 

I just recently saw the movie, “The 
Big Red One,” about the ist Infantry 
Division in World War II, which glori- 
fied the whole macho element of win- 
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ning the war and of killing as many of 
the enemy as possible, and the whole 
aura of that era, the clear cut issue of 
right versus wrong. The simplicity of the 
issues for veterans of that war as por- 
trayed in that film starkly compare with 
the complexity of issues for the Vietnam 
veteran. 

Of course, no one should expect spe- 
cial recognition for having served in any 
war because it is the duty of one to one’s 
country, but there has been a wide- 
spread feeling, and I have heard it from 
my colleagues who served with me in 
Vietnam, that they were given compara- 
tively less in terms of veterans’ benefits, 
comparatively less in other areas, but 
most significantly less in terms of recog- 
nition and understanding by their 
countrymen. 

So, Mr. President, I again commend 
the chairman and the ranking minority 
member, and I wish to thank their staff, 
especially the committee chief counsel, 
Ken Bergquist, and the minority coun- 
sel, Jon Steinberg, who have worked on 
this and other amendments, to the leg- 
islation. At the proper time I have an 
additional agent orange amendment 
after the pending one. So at this time 
I yield back my time and I hope to re- 
gain the floor shortly to offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to yield back time if the chair- 
man is. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, at the 
conclusion of this voice vote, we will get 
to the specific amendment of the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. 

I will yield back the remainder of my 
time in just a moment, but I think it is 
important for this debate and so, there- 
fore, I will ask to have printed in the 
REcorD some very significant legislative 
steps that have been taken for Vietnam- 
era veterans in the past 10 years in 
Congress. 

Somewhere this record seems to get 
lost in the emotion of this issue. It is a 
difficult issue. We all know it. There is 
not a thing that could be added to the 
debate as to the Vietnam-era issues, the 
guilt, the courage, and the reception at 
home. All of those things have been cov- 
ered thoroughly and even perhaps more 
than thoroughly in the media. 

But I just wish to state and ask to 
have printed in the Recorp, a list of leg- 
islative accomplishments on behalf of 
the Vietnam-era veterans. A great many 
of the legislative proposals were pre- 
sented by Senator ALAN CRANSTON, of 
California, when he was chairman of the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee. 

Mr. President, those of-us who worked 
with Senator Cranston and served with 
him know of his compassion for these 
veterans. We may be assured that the 
needs and requirements of Vietnam-era 
veterans have been served by Congress. 

This fact somehow continues to get 
lost somewhere in the shuffle. None who 
served in the armed services, including 
myself, a lifetime member of the VFW, 
and Senator Cranston, who served in 
the combat zone as a noted war corre- 
spondent, enjoyed the war experience. 
I have failed to meet anyone who really 
did. 

I hope that, in the debate, we can con- 
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tinue to defang the emotion that seems 
to surround the issue of Vietnam vet- 
erans and that we can deal with facts. I 
know that emotion will always triumph 
over reason but I believe that reason will 
always persist. 

Mr. President, for that reason, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the list of legislative accom- 
plishments in the past 10 years. Un- 
fortunately this is not current. It is 
about 1 year old, and I will insert later 
in the debate the additional legislation 
that we have entered into the statute 
books for the Vietnam-era veteran. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LEGISLATIVE ACCOMPLISHMENTS ON BEHALF OF 
VIETNAM-ERA VETERANS 

Beginning 10 years ago the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee of the Senate conducted an 
extensive congressional investigation into 
the adequacy of VA medical care for veterans 
wounded in Vietnam to explore the special 
problems confronting the VA in caring for 
veterans of the Vietnam conflict. These hear- 
ings led to dramatic improvements in VA 
hospital staffing, facilities, and services, Since 
1970, six new VA hospitals have been built; 
the staff-patient ratio has been increased 
from 157 FTEE’s to 100 patients in 1974, 50 
more than 200 FTEE’s to each 100 patients; 
the health-care staff has been increased by 
50,000 since 1970; the number of outpatient 
clinics has been increased from 209 to 219 
in the last 5 years; and special pay for phy- 
siclans and dentists was authorized in 1975 
to improve the retention and recruitment of 
these health-care professionals. 

Also in 1970, the Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee of the Senate reported the Veteran's Edu- 
cation and Training Amendments Act of 1970 
(Public Law 92-219). This legislation in- 
cluded provisions to: 

First. Increase rates of GI bill benefits by 
34.6 percent. During the first year after this 
rate increase took effect, there was a &6- 
percent increase in GI bill participation. 

Second. Establish a program of “special as- 
sistance for the educationally disadvantaged” 
under which veterans without high school 
diplomas or in need of refresher or remedial 
courses could—without charge to entitle- 
ment—use GI bill benefits for pursuit of ap- 
propriate programs of education. Since this 
program was established, more than 407,000 
veterans have received benefits under it. 

Third. Establish a program for tutorial as- 
sistance under the GI bill. Almost 200,000 
veterans have used tutorial assistance—re- 
ceiving $17.7 million in benefits—through 
this program. 

Fourth. Establish the predischarge educa- 
tion program” to provide an opportunity for 
service personnel to pursue high school, 
remedial, or refresher courses—while on ac- 
tive duty. More than 304,000 Vietnam-era 
personnel participated in this program. 

Fifth. Provide for a greatly expanded vet- 
erans’ outreach service program” designed to 
search out recently discharged veterans, to 
advise them of benefits, and to assist them in 
obtaining them. Since enactment of this ex- 
panded authority, the VA has communicated 
with over 6.2 million Vietnam-era veterans 
shortly after release from service, established 
72 “one-stop” USVAC centers to provide com- 
plete benefit information and assistance to 
veterans, conducted job interviewing classes 
for those needing guidance in order to obtain 
meaningful employment, and provided vet- 
erans in rural areas with service by use of 
mobile vans. 

At the same time, the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee of the Senate supported an in- 
crease or rates of service-connected compen- 
sation—which raised the rate of compensa- 
tion for “total disability“ by 12.5 percent 
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(Public Law 91-376). Since that time, eight 
additional rate increases have been ap- 
proved. 

In 1970, the Veterans’ Affairs Committee of 
the Senate reported the Veterans’ Housing 
Act of 1970 (Public Law 91-506) which pro- 
vided for VA loan guaranties for veterans who 
wish to purchase mobile homes. From the in- 
ception of the mobile home loan program, 
the VA has guaranteed 33,684 loans. It is 
estimated that over 60 percent of these 
loans—totaling almost $396 million—were 
made to Vietnam-era veterans. 

In 1971, the Labor and Human Resources 
Committee of the Senate 
Emergency Employment Act of 1971 (Public 
Law 92-54) to require that veterans who 
served in the Indo-China area be given spe- 
cial consideration in filling public employ- 
ment program (PEP) jobs. Under this au- 
thority, such veterans constituted 13 percent 
of all participants. 

In 1972, the Senate passed the veterans’ 
cost-of-instructiion (VCI) program legisla- 
tion as part of this Education Act Amend- 
ments of 1972 (Public Law 92-318). This au- 
thority was designed to provide incentives 
and supporting funds for colleges and uni- 
versities to recruit veterans and to establish 
special programs and services necessary to as- 
sist GI bill veteran-students in readjusting 
to an academic environment and to reach out 
to surrounding communities to get more vet- 
erans back to school under the GI bill, with 
special emphasis on educationally disadvan- 
taged veterans. 

Also in 1972, the Senate passed the Vet- 
erans’ Compensation and Relief Act of 1972 
(Public Law 92-328), which included pro- 
visions to provide an annual clothing allow- 
ance for service-connected disabled veterans 
whose prosthetic devices or wheelchairs tend 
to tear or wear out their clothing. 

In 1972, the Veterans’ Affairs Committee of 
the Senate reported the Vietnam Era Veter- 
ans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1972 
(Public Law 92-540). This legislation includ- 
ed provisions to: 

First. Increase GI bill benefits by 25.7 per- 
cent and increase assistance rates for VA ap- 
prenticeship and OJT programs by 48 per- 
cent. 

Second. Provide for advance payment of 
GI bill benefits at the start of a school term. 

Third. Establish the VA work-study pro- 
gram for veterans attending school under the 
GI bill. An average of 50,000 GI bill students 
have benefited annually from participation 
in this program receiving about $20 million 
each year in assistance. 

Fourth. Set up the VA education loan pro- 
gram as a means of supplementary assist- 
ance. Since its inception, 65,761 loans have 
been made under this authority, totaling 
$63.9 million. 

Fifth. Revised chapter 451 of title 38 set- 
ting forth the basic veterans employment 
responsibilities of the Department of Labor 
as administered by the Veterans Employ- 
ment Service, stressing the needs of recently 
separated veterans. 

Sixth. Add a new chapter 42 to title 38 
to require Federal contractors to give em- 
phasis to employment of Vietnam-era and 
disabled veterans and provide for mandatory 
listing of job openings with local employ- 
ment service offices and priority in referrals 
to disabled and Vietnam-era veterans. This 
requirement has led to the employment of 
more than 540,000 disabled and Vietnam-era 
veterans. 

In 1973, the Senate passed Senate Con- 
current Resolution 51, to express the grati- 
tude of the Congress to the Vietnam veteran 
for his efforts to make it possible for our 
Nation to observe Veterans’ Day, 1973, in 
peace, and to commend the Vietnam veteran 
for his valor, courage, loyalty, and devotion 
to duty as an American serviceman. 

In 1973, the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act of 1973 (CETA) (Public 
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Law 93-203), was drafted to require CETA 
prime sponsors to give special consideration 
to certain unemployed veterans in filling 
public service employment jobs. Almost 2 
million Vietnam-era veterans have been 
served by CETA programs since 1973. 

In 1974, the Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
of the Senate reported legislation, ulti- 
mately enacted as Public Law 93-337, to ex- 
tend the delimiting period under the current 
GI bill from 8 years to 10 years. It is esti- 
mated that this extension has benefited 
more than 2 million veterans. 

In 1974, the Senate passed the Emergency 
Jobs and Unemployment Assistance Act of 
1974 (Public Law 93-567) which among 
other things provided for the conduct, by 
the Secretary of Labor, of a special outreach 
and public information program to promote 
maximum effort to produce job and job 
training opportunities for Vietnam-era 
veterans. 

In 1974, the Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
of the Senate reported the Vietnam Era Vet- 
erans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1974 
(enacted as Public Law 93-508). This meas- 
ure included provisions to: 

First. Increase rates of GI bill benefits by 
25.7 percent. During the first year after this 
rate increase took effect, there was a 25 per- 
cent increase in GI bill participation. 

Second. Add an additional 9 months of GI 
bill entitlement for a total of 45 months 
of maximum entitlement to be earned by a 
veteran. 

Third. Authorize refresher training under 
the GI bill. 

Fourth. Establish the veteran representa- 
tive on campus (Vet-Rep) program. Under 
this program more than 1,327 “Vet-Reps” 
were assigned to 3,320 colleges across the 
Nation to assist veterans in obtaining GI 
bill benefits. 

Fifth. Require the Secretary of Labor to 
establish definitive standards for determin- 
ing compliance with the employment assist- 
ance programs mandated by chapter 41. 

Sixth. Strengthen chapter 42 to require 
Federal contractors to take affirmative action 
to employ Vietnam-era and disabled vet- 
erans. 

Seventh. Establish the authority for vet- 
erans’ readjustment appointments (VRA) 
under which certain disabled and Vietnam- 
era veterans could receive noncompetitive 
appointments, up to a GS-5) in the Federal 
civil service. Since its inception, more than 
125,000 veterans appointments have been 
made throughout the Federal Government. 

Eighth. Extend the protections of veterans’ 
reemployment rights to persons who prior to 
military service had been employed by State 
or local governments and otherwise improve 
the veterans reemployment rights program. 

In 1974, the Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
of the Senate reported the Disabled Veterans’ 
and Servicemen's Automobile and Adaptive 
Equipment Amendments of 1974 (Public Law 
93-538) to liberalize eligibility requirements 
for Vietnam-era service-connected disabled 
veterans to receive automobile assistance 
grants, to increase the grant by 17.8 percent, 
to add the provision of adaptive equipment 
to this benefit as well as driver training in 
the use of the adaptive equipment, to require 
the promulgation of quality and safety 
standards for adaptive equipment, and speci- 
fically to authorize research relating to im- 
provements in such adaptive equipment. 

In 1975, the Veterans’ Affairs Committee of 
the Senate reported legislation (Public Law 
94-482) to extend for 3 years the authority 
for the VCI program, require increased em- 
phasis on educationally disadvantaged vet- 
erans, and provide for offsetting the impact 
of the May 31, 1976, GI bill delimiting date 
in the formula for determining which col- 
leges were eligible for and the size of their 
grants. 

In 1976, the Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
of the Senate reported the Veterans’ Educa- 
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tion and Employment Assistance Act of 1976 
(Public Law 94-502). This legislation pro- 
vided an 8.0 percent increase in GI bill bene- 
fits and contained provisions to: First, re- 
peal the restriction on graduate study dur- 
ing the last 9 months of a veteran’s entitle- 
ment; second, increase the maximum amount 
of a VA education loan; and third, establish 
a Deputy Assistant Secretary of Labor for 
Veterans’ employment issues. 

In 1977, the Veterans” Affairs Committee 
of the Senate reported the GI Bill Improve- 
ment Act of 1977 (Public Law 95-202). This 
measure included provisions to: 

First. Increase by 6.6 percent the rates 
of GI bill benefits. 

Second. Extend the delimiting period dur- 
ing which a veteran or eligible spouse may 
use GI bill benefits when the veteran has a 
mental or physical disability which prevents 
initiating or completing a course of study. 
More than 2,700 veterans have received ex- 
tensions of their delimiting periods as a re- 
sult of this provision. 

Third. Extend for 2 additional years the 
period of time a veteran is able to receive di- 
rect education loans when enrolled full time 
at the time the delimiting period expires. 
More than 1,400 veterans have received $1.5 
million in assistance under this authority. 

Fourth. Require more extensive VA educr- 
tional and vocational counseling and ou 
reach services. 

Fifth. Provide for a Federal-State match- 
ing program of accelerated tuition assist- 
ance for veterans enrolled in high-cost in- 
stitutions of higher learning. To date, Loui- 
siana has enacted legislation to establish 
a mechanism for participating in this 
program. 

Sixth. Require the VA to conduct a study 
into the extent to which Vietnam-era veter- 
ans use GI bill entitlements, complete pro- 
grams of education under the GI bill, and 
achieve job satisfaction and readjustment. 

In 1978, the Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
of the Senate reported the Veterans’ Hous- 
ing Benefits Act of 1978 (Public Law 95-476). 
This legislation included provisions to: 

First. Increase from $25,000 to $30,000 the 
maximum amount of grants for specially 
adapted housing to assist severely disabled 
veterans. Because of the proportionately 
greater number of Vietnam-era veterans whe 
have suffered the severe disability require. 
ment for eligibility for specially adapter 
housing, this increase is particularly bene- 
ficial to veterans of that era. 


Second. Extend entitlements to VA home, 
condominiums, and mobile home loan guar- 
anties and loans to additional Vietnam-era 
veterans by reducing from 181 days to 90 
days the length of service requirement. 

In 1978, the Veterans’ Affairs Committee of 
the Senate reported the VA Programs Ex- 
tension Act of 1978 (Public Law 95-520) 
This measure included provisions to: 

First. Extend for 3 years (until September 
30, 1981) the VRA appointments authority 
and expand the VRA program by removing 
all limitations based on the date of the vet- 
eran's discharge, raising the maximum civil 
service grade appointment from GS-5 to 
GS-7, and making any service-connected dis- 
abled veterans rated at 10 percent or more 
eligible for an appointment regardless of 
years of education completed. 

Second. Give service-connected disabled 
veterans the right to file with the Veterans 
Employment Service in the Department of 
Labor a complaint that he or she has been 
discriminated against because of handicap 
by a Federal contractor. 

In 1978, the Senate passed the Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training Act Amend- 
ments of 1978 (Public Law 95-524) which 
included provisions to: 

First. Require that, with respect to public 
service jobs, prime sponsors give special con- 
sideration to disabled and Vietnam-era vet- 
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erans (with special emphasis on Vietnam 
theatre veterans). 

Second. Require the Secretary to take ap- 
propriate steps to provide for increased par- 
ticipation of disabled and Vietnam-era vet- 
erans (with special emphasis on threatre 
veterans) in all CETA job and job training 
opportunities. 

Third. Promote maximum arrangements 
by CETA prime sponsors for utilization of 
apprenticeship and other OJT opportunities 
available under the GI bill. 

Fourth. Require the Secretary of Labor to 
coordinate with the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs in carrying out all of the De- 
partment's responsibilities with respect to 
veterans under CETA. 

Fifth. Add veterans’ organization repre- 
sentatives as permanent members of local, 
State, and national planning councils. As of 
October 1, 1979, 365 prime sponsors had 
veterans’ representatives serving on their 
planning councils. 

Sixth. Include as a special Federal re- 
sponsibility of the Secretary the conduct of 
the veterans’ outreach and public informa- 
tion program enacted by Public Law 94-567. 

In 1978, the Senate passed the Revenue 
Act of 1978 (Public Law 95-600) which in- 
cluded provisions to authorize the targeted 
jobs tax credit program designed to promote 
increased employment of seven “target 
groups” including low-income Vietnam-era 
veterans under 35 years of age and disabled 
veterans participating in vocational reha- 
bilitation programs. The program was im- 
plemented in May 1979, and, as of July 31, 
1979, 3,152 Vietnam-era veterans have been 
certified as eligible for the credit and 880 
have been employed. 

This past year, the Veterans“ Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Senate reported the Veterans’ 
Health Care Amendments of 1979, signed 
into law as Public Law 96-22 on June 13, 
1979. This measure contains a number of 
important new VA health-care programs. 
Most directly targeted to Vietnam-era 
veterans is the readjustment counseling 
program, under which the VA is finally 
authorized to provide readjustment counsel- 
ing for those Vietnam-era veterans who 
have not made a successful transition from 
their military service to civilian life. The 
agency is establishing 85 store-front facili- 
ties across the country, staffed by outreach 
teams that will go into the community to 
locate and assist Vietnam-era veterans. The 
emphasis of the program will be on peer 
counseling in a nonformal setting so as 
to encourage the participation of those 
veterans distrustful of normal VA and other 
governmental efforts. It is estimated that 
1,970,000 Vietnam-era veterans will partici- 
pate in this program in the first 2 years. 

Three other improvements in VA's health- 
care programs enacted in Public Law 96-22 
will also benefit Vietnam-era veterans: new 
authority for the VA to enter into contracts 
with halfway houses and other community 
facilities for the treatment of veterans suf- 
fering from alcohol and drug abuse depend- 
encies; authority for the VA to provide pre- 
ventive health-care services for veterans 
with service-connected disabilities rated at 
50 percent or greater and veterans receiving 
care for service-connected disabilities; and 
extension of dental care benefits to all vete- 
rans with 100-percent service-connected dis- 
abilities and to those who were prisoners of 
war for at least 6 months. 

Also this last year the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee of the Senate reported legislation 
(H.R. 2282 as passed by the Senate) to pro- 
vide for an 11.1 percent increase in rates of 
VA service-connected compensation. The 
House of Representatives had originally ap- 
proved an 8.3 percent increase and we have 
since compromised on a 9.9 percent increase 


which has only recently been signed into law 
by the President. 
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Mr. SIMPSON. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

At this point, I yield back to the re- 
mainder of my time on the Simpson sub- 
stitute amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WAL- 
Lop). Is all time yielded back? 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I yield 
back my time and thank the chairman 
for his generous remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the Simpson-Cranston 
amendment. 

The amendment (UP No. 151) 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Cranston amendment will be laid aside, 
as amended, until 12 noon tomorrow. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 

The Senator from South Dakota is 
recognized. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 152 
(Purpose: To authorize expressly further ex- 
pansion of the scope of an epidemiological 
study regarding veterans’ exposed to Agent 

Orange) 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I send 
an unprinted amendment to the desk 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
read as follows: 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
PRESSLER) proposes in unprinted amendment 
numbered 152. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 5, line 18, and on page 6, lines 1, 
8, and 18, insert “(including genetic and psy- 
chological)” after “health”. 

On page 6, line 4, insert “and to include 


the means of detecting and treating such 
effects” after “conditions”. 

On page 6, line 22, insert “and to include 
the means of detecting and treating such 
effects“ after “paragraph”. 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I rise 
to call up this unprinted amendment to 
S. 921, which would expand the study 
of health hazards that may be affecting 
Vietnam veterans. This amendment is 
similar to my printed amendment, No. 
66. 

I am especially concerned about the 
effects of agent orange. This chemical, 
which was used as a defoliant between 
1962 and 1970 in Vietnam and surround- 
ing countryside, has been thought to 
cause health problems for Vietnam vet- 
erans exposed to it. I have been in touch 
with a number of veterans who feel that 
they have been exposed to the chemical, 
which caused them great problems. The 
earlier amendment adopted will be a 
step in the right direction. This amend- 
ment will provide the proper information 
upon which to base future benefits and 
coverage in addition to the herbicide 
agent orange, Vietnam veterans were ex- 
posed to other potential health detri- 
ments such as the herbicide agent blue 
which contains arsenic, chemicals, and 
other dangerous biological agents. 

Although VA studies are currently un- 
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derway regarding agent orange, little 
research is being conducted into the ef- 
fects of these other dangerous elements. 

Both the Veterans’ Administration and 
the White House interagency work 
group to study the possible long term 
health effects of phenoxy herbicides 
and contaminants (IAG) have recom- 
mended that the current agent orange 
epidemiological study be broadened to 
include other possible health problems 
that may be related to Vietnam service. 

I am pleased that the committee re- 
ported version of S. 921 broadens this 
study. My amendment, however, goes 
further by specifically requiring study 
of the physiological and psychological 
effects of delayed stress evolving from 
Vietnam service and readjustment there- 
from. 

Posttraumatic stress disorders may ac- 
count for some of the symptoms attrib- 
uted to agent orange. This is a major 
problem affecting Vietnam veterans 
which requires additional research. 

The amendment which I am propos- 
ing also requires the administration, 
concurrently with the epidemiological 
study, to conduct research, to determine 
the potential toxicological, mutagenic, 
and physiological effect of possible health 
hazards affecting Vietnam veterans. 

My amendment will provide for re- 
search into the processes of how health 
hazards affect humans and their repro- 
ductive processes. 

The amendment would also require the 
VA to study the psychological effects of 
exposure by veterans to these chemicals. 
The cost of this amendment would be ab- 
sorbed within the VA’s medical research 
budget and within the research budgets 
of other appropriate Federal agencies 
such as EPA and Health and Human 
Services. 

Let me say, Mr. President, I think this 
study will have a much broader impact 
in the future in terms of the use of 
chemicals domestically and internation- 
ally. 

I am happy to say that we have talked 
with the staffs, in our work in the past 
week, of both the minority and the 
majority, of the Veterans’ Committee and 
if Senator Smumpson will give me a signal 
I would rather not call for a rollcall vote 
on this if we can do it by voice vote. But 
I will take his suggestion as I want to 
take as little time as possible. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I want 
to thank the Senator from South Dakota 
for his cooperation on this very difficult 
issue. 

By his amendment, the agent orange 
study will be amended by including 
“genetic and psychological,” in the defi- 
nition of Vietnam veterans’ health that 
will be studied and also the Senator is 
including language “and to include the 
means of detecting and treating such 
effects” after the word “condition” in 
the study so that the VA will have to pro- 
vide information on this issue as well. 

I know that the Senator has been a 
very strong advocate for Vietnam-era 
veterans—he served during that con- 
flict—and I welcome his advice and as- 
sistance on issues related to these vet- 


erans. I appreciate his presentation of 
this amendment, which is certainly ac- 
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ceptable to me as the floor manager of 
the legislation. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to support the amendment of the 
distinguished Senator from South Da- 
kota (Mr. Pressier) in lieu of his orig- 
inally proposed amendment on this sub- 
ject, printed amendment No. 66. The 
amendment now being offered makes two 
changes, which we helved develop with 
the Senator from South Dakota, to the 
agent orange study provision in the com- 
mittee bill. Both are useful, clarifying 
changes; they would, first, make clear 
that the long-term adverse health ef- 
fects in humans included within the 
scope of the study—both as originally 
mandated and as it may be expanded— 
would encompass psychological and ge- 
netic effects and, second, clarify that the 
Administrator would have the authority 
to include within the scope of the ex- 
randed study—to the extent the Admin- 
istrator may consider it advisable to do 
so in the context of an epidemiological 
study—a study, or literature review and 
analysis, or both, of the means of detect- 
ing and treating any long-term adverse 
health effects that are found to be in- 
volved. 

I do want to clarify one point with the 
Senator. He talked about his original 
amendment and the current revised 
amendment in terms of mandating a 
study expansion, and I just want to make 
certain it is clearly understood that 
through the amendment now before us 
we would authorize, but not require, cer- 
tain expansions of the scope of the study. 

Mr. PRESSLER. That is correct. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, if I 
may add a couple of remarks, first of all, 
Senator HEINZ wishes to be made a co- 
sponsor of my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Senator BIDEN also. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator add me as a cosponsor? 

Mr. PRESSLER. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, chivalry 
is not dead around here, so I ask unani- 
mous consent to be added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be added 
as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Let me conclude, be- 
fore asking unanimous consent that the 
amendment be adopted. by saying how 
good it has been to work with the ma- 
jority and minority, the Senator from 
California and the Senator from 
Wyoming on this legislation. I thank 
them very much. 

I think what the Senator from Wyo- 
ming has said is very true. There has 
been much legislation for the benefit of 
veterans but there is much left to be 
done. 

Let me say I think that it is important 
to have in our country an atmosphere in 
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which Vietnam veterans may be proud 
of having served. Frequently in conver- 
sations about having served in Vietnam, 
one will be asked “Oh, you served in 
Vietnam? Did you kill anyone? How do 
you feel about that?” It becomes kind 
of a guilt syndrome, and I hope our coun- 
try is getting over that. I suppose most 
important is the attitude with which we 
view that particular war and especially 
its veterans. Certainly the efforts of my 
two colleagues exemplify the best in 
efforts to bring about better understand- 
ing of this era and the men who served 
our country. 

Mr. President, I ask that the amend- 
ment be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all 
time yielded back? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Yes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from South Dakota. 

The amendment (Up No. 152) 
agreed to. 


Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I must 
say we have discussed the effect of agent 
orange on our veterans. I often think 
of what effect agent orange must have 
had on the Vietnamese women and 
children and people of that beleaguered 
country. I think it is a tragic thing for 
our country that we ever got to using 
agent orange. 

AMENDMENT NO. 61 
(Purpose: To extend for three years the pe- 
riod in which Vietnam era veterans may 
request readjustment counseling and re- 
lated mental health services) 


Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I call up 
a printed amendment No. 61. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
CHAFEE) for himself, Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. 
DANFORTH, Mr. DoLE, Mr. HEINZ, Mr. AN- 
DREWS, Mr. BIDEN, Mr. Boschwrrz, Mr. CHILES, 
Mr. DEConcINI, Mr. Dopp, Mr. DURENBERGER, 
Mr. Exon, Mr. GoLpwaTER, Mr. Hart, Mr. 
HATFIELD, Mr. HUDDLESTON, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. 
LEAHY, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. MELCHER, Mr. 
MITCHELL, Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
Pryor, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. San- 
BANES, Mr. Sasser, Mr. Schurrr. Mr. TSON- 
Gas, and Mr. WILLIAMS) proposes a printed 
amendment numbered 61: 

On page 3, strike out lines 6 through line 8 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(1) by striking out “or two years after the 
effective date of this section” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “or by September 30, 1984"; 
and 


Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senators 
from North Dakota (Mr. BURDICK) , Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Forp), Arkansas (Mr. 
Pryor), California (Mr. HAYAKAWA), 
South Dakota (Mr. Aspnor), Nevada 
(Mr. CANNON) , Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON), 
Michigan (Mr. Levin), Oklahoma (Mr. 
Boren), Illinois (Mr. Drxon), Arkansas 
(Mr. Bumpers), Maine (Mr. COHEN), 
Delaware (Mr. Rorn), Texas (Mr. BENT- 
SEN), Montana (Mr. Baucus), West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Byrp), Utah (Mr. HATCH), 
and South Carolina (Mr. THURMOND) be 
added as cosponsors to amendment No. 
61 to S. 921, a bill to amend title 38, 
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United States Code, to extend authority 
to provide contract hospital care and 
medical services in Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I rise to- 
day to speak in support of amendment 
No. 61 to the Veterans’ Programs Ex- 
tension and Improvement Act of 198] 
(S. 921). Amendment No. 61 is the same 
as S. 872, which I introduced on April 
2, 1981. 

The purpose of this amendment is 
simple. It provides a 3-year extension— 
through September 30, 1984—of eligibil- 
ity for the Vietnam-era veterans read- 
justment counseling program, also 
known as Operation Outreach. 

This worthy program provides read- 
justment counseling to Vietnam era 
veterans suffering from various read- 
justment problems ‘including post- 
traumatic stress syndrome, and operates 
91 vet centers across the Nation. 

In support of my amendment, I am 
pleased to be joined by Senator Cran- 
STON, ranking minority member of the 
Senate Veterans’ Affairs Committee, and 
by over 45 distinguished colleagues from 
both sides of the aisle. Our proposal is 
identical to the provision which passed 
in the House on June 2 by a vote of 388 
to 0. 


The House vote, Mr. President, was 
388 to 0. Not a single voice of opposition 
was raised to the 3-year extension or to 
any other provision of the House bill. 

Available data strongly supports a 3- 
year extension of eligibility for read- 
justment counseling. A major recent in- 
dependent study, testimony from men- 
tal health professionals within and 
without the Veterans’ Administration, 
and statements from veterans‘ organiza- 
tions at the April 30 hearing of the Sen- 
ate Veterans’ Affairs Committee, all 
suggest that a 3-year extension would 
be optimal. 


Mr. President, in March of this year 
the Veterans’ Administration transmit- 
ted a major 900-page study to the Con- 
gress. Titled “Legacies of Vietnam: 
Comparative Adjustment of Veterans 
and Their Peers,” this congressionally 
mandated study was prepared by an in- 
dependent research organization which 
had complete autonomy in all phases of 
its work. The study findings substan- 
tiate beyond question that the continu- 
ing readjustment problems of Vietnam- 
era veterans are more complex, more 
long lasting, and more widespread than 
has been previously believed. 

Among other things, this study con- 
cluded, and I quote: 

For the American men who reached the 
age of eligibility for military service during 
the Vietnam era, the events of the war and 
the issues surrounding that conflict remain 
undigested in a social and psychological 
sense. Years after war-related issues have 
ceased to be everyday preoccupations, they 
continue to evoke confusion, pain, resent- 
ment and mistrust among veterans and non- 
veterans alike. 

A decade after the peak years of the war, 
those who actually served in Vietnam are 
plagued by significantly more problems than 
their peers . . . exvosure to combat bears 
a direct and significant relation to current 
alcohol and drug use, arrests, medical prob- 
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lems and stress-related symptoms. 
XLIV.) 

... the majority of Vietnam veterans... 
interviewed have not made substantial head- 
way in working through their war experi- 
ences. Many are impeded by tendencies to 
avoid emotional conflict, or to blame others, 
or to pity and punish themselves for the 
past. The data suggest that unresolved war 
experiences among these men should be a 
matter of concern for a public health point 
of view. (Page XLVI.) 

The evidence from this study indicates 
that as many as 50 percent of Vietnam vet- 
erans are still plagued by unresolved war 
experiences. While the most opportune time 
to assist these men in readjusting to civilian 
life is past, the evidence also suggests that 
current efforts to work through war-related 
after-effects may still have a significant im- 
pact on the quality of veterans’ lives. Follow- 
up studies of veterans of World War II have 
shown that psychological difficulties among 
former soldiers can erupt several decades or 
longer after the initial trauma. It would 
therefore be appropriate to establish a long- 
term commitment to address the problems 
that have become part of the painful legacy 
of Vietnam. (Page 825.) 

Outreach programs should continue to 
function in the foreseeable future. (Page 
826.) 


Mr. President, how can we talk of 
closing down a program which this com- 
prehensive 900-page study concludes 
should continue into the “foreseeable 
future?” 

Is a 2-year extension, or even a 3-year 
extension for that matter, what you 
would call a long-term commitment to 
address the painful legacy of Vietnam? 
I think not. 

Mr. President, I believe there are a 
number of other compelling reasons why 
a 3-year extension should be provided to 
this program: 

Although the VA’s authority to provide 
readjustment counseling became effective 
on October 1, 1979, many of the vet cen- 
ters have been in operation for less than 
1 year, and have not yet been able to pro- 
vide their unique service to troubled 
Vietnam-era veterans due to initial start- 
up problems, a Government-wide person- 
nel freeze, lack of adequate resources, and 
insufficient time to establish credibility 
with clients and working relationships 
with other community organizations. 

Dr. Arthur Arnold, the chief of psychi- 
atry at the Bay Pines VA Medical Center 
in Tampa, Fla., Dr. Steven M. Sonnen- 
berg, chairman of the Committee on 
Federal Government Health Services of 
the American Psychiatric Association, 
and John R. Smith, of the Department of 
Psychology at Duke University, all have 
stated that a 3-year extension of the ap- 
plication period would provide a more 
effective time frame with respect to the 
availability of the readjustment counsel- 
ing program for Vietnam-era veterans. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Dis- 
abled American Veterans, and the Viet- 
nam Veterans of America recommended, 
during the April 30 hearing of the Senate 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee, that a 3- 
year extension, such as our amendment 
provides, would be optimal from the 
standpoint of giving the program the sta- 
bility it needs to operate efficiently and 
effectively. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that letters to me from these veterans’ 
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organizations be inserted into the REC- 

orp following my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

[See exhibit 1.] 

Mr. CHAFEE. Dr. Jack Ewalt, the 
VA’s Director of Mental Health and Be- 
havioral Sciences, testified recently that 
nothing had changed his view, expressed 
during the committee’s January 25, 1979, 
hearing on the original enabling legisla- 
tion, that a 5-year eligibility period was 
needed. 

Extending the application period 1 
year longer than the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee has recommended is esti- 
mated by the Congressional Budget Office 
to cost only $26.9 million in fiscal year 
1984, a very modest sum in comparison 
to the benefits that this program pro- 
vides. 

In my judgment, the readjustment 
counseling program has been well re- 
ceived by both Vietnam-era veterans and 
the communities in which vet centers are 
located. The program is a visible and 
meaningful symbol of our determination 
to provide assistance to those Vietnam- 
era veterans who still need help. At a 
time when the military is plagued with 
manpower problems, and the All-Volun- 
teer Force is facing increasing challenges 
in recruiting adequate numbers of quali- 
fied personnel, we must meet our obliga- 
tions to the veterans of the last war. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
amendment when it comes to a vote. 

EXHIBIT I 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS, 
Washington, D.C., June 12, 1981. 

Hon. JOHN H. CHAFEE. 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Consumer Aj- 
fairs, Committee on Banking, Housing, 
and Urban Affairs, U.S. Senate, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is my understand- 
ing you will introduce an amendment to S. 
921 with a large number of bipartisan co- 
sponsors to extend for three years, rather 
than two years, the readjustment counseling 
program for Vietnam veterans. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, the life span 
initially envisioned for Operation Outreach 
was two years, with the third year to be de- 
yoted to phasing out the program. The bulk 
of the first year’s operation, out of necessity, 
was devoted to recruiting and training staff, 
and to locating and preparing storefront 
sites. 

It was in 1980 that the program began en- 
countering obstacles to its continued expan- 
sion and operation. The federal hiring freeze 
and a freeze on the acquisition of furniture 
were imposed. In addition, restrictions were 
&lso placed on the acquisition of equipment. 
Further, after having been authorized addi- 
tional funding of some $6 million, and to 
recruit and train an additional 176 person- 
nel, effective December 23, 1980, efforts to ac- 
complish such were eliminated by a second 
federal hiring freeze imposed by the current 
Administration. A second equipment and 
furniture acquisition freeze was also imposed 
at the same time. As a result, some centers 
have been open for little more than 60 days. 

Inasmuch as your amendment is in con- 
cert with an identical provision of H.R. 3499 
passed by the House of Representatives on 
June 2, 1981, the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States fully supports your 
amendment. 

With best wishes and kind regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
Donatp H. SCHWAB, 
Director, National Legislative Service. 
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VIETNAM VETERANS OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., June 15, 1981. 
Sen. JOHN H. CHAFEE, 
Room 5229, Dirksen Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CHAFEE: The Vietnam Vet- 
erans of America strongly supports your 
Amendment No. 61 to S. 921. 

The recently released study conducted by 
the Center for Poiicy Research, which the 
Veterans’ Administration sponsored, clearly 
documents the need to continue the read- 
justment counseling program for at least 
three more years. It has been our experience 
that the Vet Centers have provided a unique 
and much needed service for Vietnam Vet- 
erans. We have found them to be very help- 
ful as referral points for many Vietnam vet- 
erans and family members who need the pro- 
fessional assistance that counselors can pro- 
vide. Even the head of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration’s Behavioral Science Program, Doctor 
Jack Ewalt testified that the centers should 
be continued for another three years. 

Passage of this important amendment by 
the Senate will send a much needed message 
to the veteran community. We very much 
appreciate your help. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT O. MULLER, 
Executive Director. 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, as an 
original cosponsor, I am very pleased to 
rise in support of the amendment being 
offered by the distinguished Senator and 
my good friend from Rhode Island (Mr. 
CHAFEE) to provide a 3-year extension 
of the eligibility period for Vietnam-era 
veterans to request readjustment coun- 
seling services from the VA. 

Although earlier this year I proposed 
a 2-year extension of this application 
period in S. 458, which I introduced on 
February 5, subsequent developments, 
including testimony to our committee on 
April 30, convinced me that a 3-year ex- 
tension is fully warranted. Thus, I pro- 
posed, with the cosponsorship of Sena- 
tors RANDOLPH, MATSUNAGA, DECONCINI, 
and MITCHELL, at the committee’s May 13 
markup of this bill, a 3-year extension of 
the readjustment counseling application 
period as was proposed in S. 872, the bi- 
partisan measure introduced on April 2 
by Senator CHAFEE. Regrettably, my pro- 
posal was not adopted by the committee 
despite what I believe to be very strong 
and convincing evidence in support of a 
3-year extension. 

Mr, President, on June 8 I joined with 
my good friend, the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. CHAFEE), in sending to other 
Senators a “Dear Colleague” letter ex- 
pressing our intention to offer this 
amendment—now amendment No. 61. In 
our letter we outlined the justification 
for our proposal and indicated the broad, 
bipartisan support it already had re- 
ceived in the Senate. 

Mr. President, in my view the strong- 
est reasons in support of this amendment 
are the findings of the study of the read- 
justment experiences of Vietnam-era 
veterans that Congress, back in 1977 in 
Public Law 95-202, directed be under- 
taken. The report on this study became 
available to us only 10 weeks ago— 
months after I had introduced S. 458. 
That study, prepared by the Center for 
Policy Research, Inc., for the VA and 
entitled “Legacies of Vietnam: Com- 
parative Adjustment of Veterans and 
Their Peers,” indicates that the read- 
justment problems of Vietnam-era veter- 
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ans are more widespread, complex, and 
long lasting than believed therefor. Thus, 
much more time than previously seemed 
needed will be necessary to deal effec- 
tively with persistent adjustment prob- 
lems. 

The study findings substantiate that 
the continuing problems of Vietnam-era 
yeterans do not easily reduce to a single 
problem or problem cluster. For a vari- 
ety of reasons, the overwhelming major- 
ity of veterans interviewed for the study 
was not inclined to use either VA or 
other traditional non-VA mental health 
services. Also, more and more data show 
that certain specific psychological diffi- 
culties experienced by some Vietnam-era 
veterans—which are recognized as re- 
sulting from a delayed reaction to the 
stress of the Vietnam conflict—become 
symptomatic for the first time 10 or more 
years after a combat tour. Thus, the 
special storefront vet centers will, I be- 
lieve, continue to be needed for the full 
3-year period. 

Mr. President, another important 
point that was raised in this context by 
witnesses at the committee’s April 30 
hearing—including Dr. Ewalt, the VA's 
top psychiatrist and Director of Mental 
Health and Behavioral Sciences, and the 
entire panel of mental health and social 
service professions in addition to several 
of the veterans’ organizations—is that, if 
the readjustment counseling program is 
to have a fair shot at being effective and 
being able to attract and retain qualified 
personnel, the VA needs to be able to 
offer to current and potential employees 
assurances that the program will be 
around for a significant period of time. 

Mr. President, recent events regarding 
this program—including many that have 
nearly paralyzed its progress and mean- 
ingful development—demonstrate that 
stability is critical to the program’s abil- 
ity to provide effective readjustment 
counseling services on a continuing basis 
to the veterans we are trying to help. 

First, in January the recruitment ef- 
fort for the expansion of this program 
that the Congress mandated last Decem- 
ber in Public Law 96-526, an appropria- 
tions measure, was hamstrung by a cen- 
tral office order that limited the number 
of career appointments the program’s 
Director could offer to qualified 
personnel. 

Also in January, the President imposed 
an executive branch personnel hiring 
freeze in which he included the readjust- 
ment counseling program. 

Next, in February the Reagan adniin- 
istration announced that it was recom- 
mending that funding for the program 
be terminated on October 1, 1981. 

Then, in March the administration 
took action to defer fiscal year 1981 ap- 
propriations for VA health care person- 
nel, including personnel for the man- 
dated expansion. That action amounted 
to an illegal impoundment in my view, 
in the view of the Comptroller General, 
as stated in his April 13, 1981, report to 
the Congress, and—as of June 2 with the 
adoption of Senate Resolution 120, dis- 
approving that deferral—in the view of 
the Senate. 

Mr. President, for the information of 
my colleagues, I would note that I dis- 
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cussed this deferral action in a statement 
appearing in the April 27, 1981, Recorp, 
daily edition, pages 7451 through 7455 
and also inserted copies of pertinent doc- 
uments in the Record at that point. My 
statement in connection with Senate 
Resolution 120 appeared in the June 2, 
1981, Recorp, daily edition, pages 11123 
through 11124. 

Finally, Mr. President, during our April 
30 hearing, the committee learned that 
approximately $11.2 million of the fiscal 
year 1981 appropriation for the readjust- 
ment counseling program had been di- 
verted to other purposes and was not 
being used—in any way—to provide re- 
adjustment counseling services. After 
this funding diversion was brought to the 
attention of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, it was objected to by seven members 
of the Appropriation Committee, led by 
the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
HUD-Independent Agencies (Mr. GARN), 
the ranking minority member of that 
subcommittee (Mr. HUDDLESTON), and 
my good friend and colleague from Ari- 
zona (Mr. DeConcrn1) who is a member 
of both the Veterans’ Affairs and Appro- 
priations Committees. I ask unanimous 
consent that that letter be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

US. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., May 20, 1981. 
Mr. RuFus WILSON, 
Acting Administrator, Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Rurus: During our Committee's con- 
sideration of the Veterans’ Administration's 
request for FY 81 supplemental appropria- 
tions, a question was raised with respect to 
the availability of approximately $11.2 mil- 
lion, of a total medical care account appro- 
priation of $29.6 million, that had been pro- 
vided in Public Law 96-526 for the Vietnam- 
era veteran readjustment counseling program 
(carried out pursuant to section 612A of 
title 38, United States Code). 

On page 173 of House Report 97-29, accom- 
panying H.R. 3512, the Supplemental Ap- 
propriations and Rescission Bill, 1981, the 
House Appropriations Committee indicated 
that $23.6 million currently is “available” 
for the program and the House Committee 
recommended in its report that the proposed 
VA medical care account deferral (D81-95, 
pursuant to which the Administration pro- 
posed to reduce FY 1981 expenditures for 
medical care account personnel by $29.4 mil- 
lion), including the $6 million add-on for the 
readjustment counseling program, be dis- 
approved. On May 13, the House passed H.R. 
3512 as reported—with no amendments re- 
lating to the VA medical care account. 


However, the April 30, 1981 testimony of 
VA witnesses before the Senate Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee—of which Senator DeCon- 
cini is also a member—indicated that $11.2 
million had been diverted to other purposes 
in the medical care account and is not being 
utilized to provide readjustment counseling 
services to Vietnam-era veterans (see page 
158, S. Report 97-67, accompanying H.R. 
3512) and that the program—which now 
consists of approximately 91 storefront coun- 
seling centers—currently is significantly 
underfunded. 


In our Committee’s report on the sup- 
plemental appropriations bill, our Commit- 
tee expressed concern regarding the status 
of these funds and noted that they were di- 
verted from their intended use without the 
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requisite notification to this Committee of 
a reprogramming within the medical care 
account. On both procedural and substan- 
tive grounds, therefore, we object to the di- 
version of funds from the readjustment 
counseling program which Congress intended 
to be the major focus of the VA's programs 
designed to address the current needs of 
veterans who served during the very long 
and controversial Vietnam conflict. 

We strongly believe that the VA's readjust- 
ment counseling program should be appro- 
priately equipped to provide the more inten- 
sive and extensive program for Vietnam-era 
veterans that was intended by Congress when 
Public Law 96-526 was enacted in December 
1980, including the $6 million add-on for this 
purpose. Thus, in order to assure needed re- 
adjustment counseling services for Vietnam- 
era veterans, we urge that the $11.2 million 
that was reprogrammed, without notification, 
be restored. We also urge that these restored 
funds, to the maximum extent feasible dur- 
ing the remaining months of the current fis- 
cal year, be put to use immediately in an ef- 
fort to enhance and expand the readjust- 
ment counseling program. These restored 
funds should be used to, among other things. 
augment staffing for the existing centers and 
for regional program administration, estab- 
lish additional storefront centers (including 
proposed satellite teams), provide staffing for 
those additional centers, provide appropri- 
ate resources for supplies and equipment, and 
improve training programs for professional 
and non-professional staff. 

We consider the readjustment counseling 
program to be a very high priority in the 
agency's mission, and we hope that you will 
proceed without delay to make available the 
funding Congress has provided for this pur- 
pose. 

Sincerely, 

WALTER D. HUDDLESTON, 

Ranking Democratic Member, HUD 
and Independent Agencies Subcom- 
mittee, Committee on Appropria- 
tions; 

JAKE GARN, 

Chairman, HUD and Independent 
Agencies Subcommittee, Commit- 
tee on Appropriations; 

LAWTON CHILEs, 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
DENNIS DECONCINI, 
PATRICK LEAHY, 
Jim SASSER, 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, as the 
Senator from Rhode Island has noted, 
the House passed a 3-year extension on 
June 2. I think that the record in this 
body also fully supports that 3-year 
extension. 


This program was long overdue when 
it was authorized. The fits and starts 
experienced in getting the vet centers 
opened and operational in additional to 
the recent instability in the program 
that resulted from doubts about its fu- 
ture have combined to result in the pro- 
gram—successful and well received as it 
has been—falling short of achieving its 
full potential. It is time we put the Sen- 
ate solidly behind giving the readjust- 
ment counseling program a clear oppor- 
tunity at reaching that potential. A 3- 
year extension of the application period 
would do just that. 

I strongly urge my colleagues to sup- 
port this amendment, and I congratu- 
late the Senator from Rhode Island for 
his outstanding leadership on this 
amendment, and thank his staff mem- 
ber, Rob Simmons, for his very capable 
assistance and cooperation with me and 
my staff on this matter. 
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Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Califor- 
nia, my good friend, Senator CRANSTON, 
very much for that very kind support for 
this measure. He has long been a leader 
in veterans affairs. To have him as the 
principal cosponsor of this amendment 
gives it a big thrust forward and I wish 
to thank him very much. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly concur in that. 

I want to offer to the Senator from 
Rhode Island, if I may, perfecting lan- 
guage to the amendment that he might 
consider, Senator CHAFEE, as in every- 
thing that he undertakes on this floor, 
brings his sincerity to the cause and 
that is why he is very formidable here. 

As I mentioned previously, the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs unanimously 
voted, as part of its consideration of 
S. 921, for a 2-year extension of the eli- 
gibility period for readjustment counsel- 
ing through the storefront centers. As 
I say, that was a unanimous vote. I did 
support that period of extension since 
I became convinced by the testimony at 
the committee’s April 30 hearing and 
from other information reviewed by me 
that many of those vet centers estab- 
lished by the VA—and there are cur- 
rently 92 across the country available 
to provide this critically important 
counseling—have not had a sufficient 
life span to be able to reach out prop- 
erly to all of the Vietnam era veterans 
who might most benefit from those serv- 
ices. The committee hearings had a 
great influence on changing my posi- 
tion, particularly when I found out that 
52,000 veterans have visited the centers. 

My only fear and concern at the time 
was that we might be entering into a 
situation where we would find that the 
continuing support system provided by 
the vet centers would prevent the vet- 
eran from moving into the regular VA 
health care system or from working 
himself back into society. I was also con- 
cerned that a person might remain in 
the support system which might become 
a type of umbilical cord unable to be 
severed. This could leave a crippling de- 
pendency on those centers. Those things 
were fairly well answered in my mind 
at the hearing. 

I think the vet centers have been 
most effective because they have a peer 
group dealing with people who have a 
deep-seated suspicion, in many cases, of 
regular VA health care personnel. 

I became aware, too, of the number 
of external difficulties that have hin- 
dered that program and prevented it 
from reaching full effectiveness. Of 
those external problems, certainly the 
concern about the program's future dur- 
ing the past 6 months may have been 
the most damaging one as we dealt with 
the issue, both because the program may 
have been unable to attract and retain 
capable staff as efficiently as it might 
have done if the program’s future was 
clear, and also because many eligible 
veterans may well have been reluctant 
to get involved with the centers if the 
centers were destined to close out in the 
near future. 

So, Mr. President, in supporting this 
extension of the period within which the 
eligible veterans can request counseling, 
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I was then unwilling to support the 
3-year extension since the original elig- 
ibility period provided for the normal 
authorizing legislation itself was only of 
2 years’ duration and I could perceive 
of no reason that the original period 
should be exceeded. 

But following the committee’s markup, 
I continued to examine and review this 
issue and the perfecting language that 
I now propose reflects that effort. 

Under the terms of my additional per- 
fecting language, the eligibility period 
would be extended 3 years until Septem- 
ber 30, 1984, as proposed in Senator 
CHAFEE’s amendment, but a provision 
would also be added to section 612A, 
which is the section of title 38 that au- 
thorizes the VA to provide the readjust- 
ment counseling. 

The additional language would require 
the VA Administrator, during the third 
year of the extension, to take all steps 
necessary to convert the program from 
the operation that now provides for 
the readjustment counseling assistance 
through the storefront entities into one 
which provides those services through 
the VA regular health care channels 
and facilities. 

In that manner, the third year of the 
extension would be truly available as 
“the transition year,” which is the period 
that a number of witnesses at the com- 
mittee hearing on April 30 indicated that 
they believed that the program must 
have if it is to attain its full potential. 

Also, in taking the statutory step of 
indicating that this is the purpose of 
the third year, it should insure that a 
concentrated effort will be made by the 
VA to create the setting for the long- 
term ability needed to continue to meet 
the requirements of the Vietnam veter- 
ans when the veterans centers are no 
longer available. 

I believe that this additional language 
of the 3-year extension of the eligibility 
period is fully appropriate, and I would 
ask my colleague from Rhode Island re- 
spectfully to accept the modification of 
that language of his amendment. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I can 
understand the concern that the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming (Mr. Srmpson) has 
expressed, and I join in proposing the 
perfecting amendment to provide ex- 
pressly for the appropriate phasing in 
during fiscal year 1984 of readjustment 
counseling services in the VA’s own reg- 
ular mental hygiene clinics and other 
facilities. I support fully his proposal that 
we act to assure that the VA will continue 
to meet the readjustment needs of Viet- 
nam-era veterans in those_clinics and 
facilities after September 30, 1984. 

Mr. President, I would note in this con- 
nection that in providing an extension 
of eligibility until September 30, 1984, 
we would be providing only that no new 
applications may be accepted after that 
date. We would not—I repeat not—be 
acting to repeal the VA’s existing, unlim- 
ited authority to provide readjustment 
counseling services after the application 
cutoff date for those who had already 
requested counseling, and I would expect 
that some veterans in the program would 
have continuing needs for help. As the 
chairman’s perfecting amendment would 
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make clear, under the Chafee amend- 
ment, readjustment counseling services 
would continue to be provided, as neces- 
sary, to Vietnam-era veterans pursuant 
to section 612A of title 38 after September 
30, 1984. Thus, I think planning for a 
phase-in is a thoughtful and prudent 
move, and I congratulate the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. Smmpson) on his far- 
sighted amendment. 

Mr. President, sufficiently in advance 
of the transition period we are propos- 
ing the VA should also determine the 
extent to which increased funding and 
staffing for its mental hygience clinics 
will be necessary for fiscal year 1984 to 
enable them effectively to provide read- 
justment counseling services in order 
that an appropriate augmentation, if 
needed, may be provided. If possible, this 
matter should be dealt with fully in the 
context of the President's proposed fiscal 
year 1984 budget, but in no event later 
than in the April 1, 1984, report required 
by the pending amendment. Another very 
important aspect of such a phase-in 
period would be that the VA make every 
effort to phase into its medical centers 
and other facilities, as appropriate, qual- 
ified staff from the vet centers. We would 
certainly expect that the April 1 report 
would specify the VA’s plans for this 
phase-in of vet center staff. 

These two results of the pending pro- 
posal are consistent with my expectation 
that the vet center function generally— 
although not necessarily in all places, 
such as large urban areas with large case- 
loads and crowded VA outpatient facili- 
ties—will be folded into traditional VA 
facilities in most localities so that re- 
adjustment counseling services can con- 
tinue to be provided for Vietnam-era 
veterans who applied for those services 
before the application cutoff date and 
still need those services. 

I hope that the Senate from Rhode 
Island will accept the amendment. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I would 
refer to this as a modification as op- 
posed to an amendment. It is my under- 
standing that the Senator from Wyo- 
ming is proposing this as a modification. 
Am I correct? 

Mr. SIMPSON. That would be correct, 
Mr. President, rather than perfecting 
language. It would be a modification. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has a right to modify his amend- 
ment. Please send the modification to 
the desk. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I send 
the modification to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is so modified. 

The amendment (No. 61) as modified, 
reads as follows: 

On page 3, strike out lines 6 through line 8 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(1) by striking out or two years after the 
effective date of this section” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “or by September 30, 1984”; 
and 
On page 3, line 5, insert “(a)” after “SEC. 
4” 


On page 3, after line 25, insert the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

(b) Section 612A is further amended by 
adding at the end the following new sub- 
section” 

“(g) During the twelve-month period end- 
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ing September 30, 1984, the Administrator 
shall take appropriate steps to ensure (1) 
the orderly transition, by October 1, 1984, of 
that part of the program established under 
this section for the provision of readjust- 
ment counseling services by Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration personnel from a program pro- 
viding services through centers located pri- 
marily in facilities situated apart from the 
health-care facilities operated by the Veter- 
ans’ Administration for the provision of 
health-care services under other provisions 
of this chapter to a program providing such 
services primarily through such health-care 
facilities, and (2) the continued availability 
after such date of readjustment counseling 
and related mental health services under 
this section to veterans eligible for the pro- 
vision of counseling and services requested 
before such date. Not later than April 1, 1984, 
the Administrator shall submit to the Com- 
mittees on Veterans’ Affairs of the Congress 
a report on the plans made and actions 
taken to carry out this subsection.”. 


Mr. CHAFEE. I thank the distin- 

guished chairman of the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee, Senator Simpson, and 
his counterpart, Senator Cranston, for 
their very fine contribution to this 
matter. 
Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, I 
rise in support of the amendment of- 
fered by my distinguished colleague from 
Rhode Island, Senator Cuareeg, to extend 
for 3 years the Vietnam-era readjust- 
ment counseling program. 

The Vietnam veterans readjustment 
counseling program, otherwise known as 
operation outreach, was initiated by Pub- 
lic Law 96-22 in June 1979 on a 2-year 
trial basis. This legislation called for the 
Veterans’ Administration to provide re- 
adjustment counseling and other mental 
health services to any veteran who served 
on active duty during the Vietnam era, 
which was designated as August 1964- 
May 1975. 

This program was designed to help 
ease the readjustment of Vietnam veter- 
ans, especially combat veterans, to civil- 
ian life. We are only now coming to 
realize how unique the Vietnam veter- 
an's readjustment problems really are. 

The Vietnam war, particularly in its 
later stages, was so unpopular that when 
veterans of this conflict returned home 
they often did not receive the positive re- 
inforcement from their fellow country- 
men which World War II and Korean 
war veterans enjoyed. The feeling that 
their sacrifices have not been appreci- 
ated has left many Vietnam veterans 
deeply disillusioned. 

Further, Mr. President, their war ex- 
periences have caused over 500,000 Viet- 
nam veterans to be afflicted with post- 
traumatic stress svndrome, in which 
nightmares, depression, and anxiety at- 
tacks manifest themselves as many as 
10 years after the veteran’s combat 
service. 

Operation Outreach, which has been 
implemented through so-called store- 
front counseling centers, has provided 
Vietnam veterans with an informal set- 
ting in which to work out their problems 
with the help of metal health profession- 
als who are themselves veterans. 

Mr. President, in my State, this pro- 
gram is working. Minnesota sent 55,000 
men and women to Vietnam, with an 
average age of 19.2. During the 15 
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months in which the Minneapolis Coun- 
seling Center has been in existence, the 
staff has counseled well over 2,000 Viet- 
nam veterans and their families. The 
Center’s encounter groups have helped 
hundreds of veterans come to grips with 
their wartime experiences. Through a 
number of workshops, the Center’s staff 
has alerted the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
community to the often complex prob- 
lems which the Vietnam veteran faces. 

Mr. President, unless we act now the 
eligibility of Vietnam veterans to par- 
ticipate in this worthwhile program will 
expire on September 30. Many of the 
91 counseling centers around the coun- 
try have not even been in operation for 
the 2-year trial period established by 
Public Law 96-22. Let us give this noble 
program another 3 years. Let us give 
it a chance to reap even greater divi- 
dends than it already has. 

Mr. President, I would also like to take 
this opportunity to praise one particu- 
lar provision of S. 921. 

The bill provides that an alcohol or 
drug dependence will not be considered 
the result of willful misconduct for the 
purpose of determining eligibility for an 
extension of the delimiting period for 
GI bill benefits. 

Mr. President, I became interested in 
this issue 2 years ago, when a constitu- 
ent of mine, Mr. Dennis Curran, was 
denied an extension of his eligibility pe- 
riod for GI bill benefits. For several 
years of this period, Mr. Curran was 
unable to make use of his benefits be- 
cause he suffered from an alcoholic de- 
pendency. However, he was denied an 
extension because his alcoholism was 
termed willful misconduct. 

During the 97th Congress the Senate 
was able to eliminate this unjust willful 
misconduct clause. Unfortunately, our 
House colleagues did not agree with us, 
and the issue died. For the sake of 
Dennis Curran and other veterans who 
may be in his predicament, I hope we 
will be more successful this year. I would 
urge my fellow Senators who will serve 
on the conference committee for S. 921 
to protect this important provision, 
which the House of Representatives has 
not seen fit to include in their version 
of S. 921.6 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to be indicated as a cosponsor of Senator 
CHAFEE’s amendment. as modified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, might I 
just take this occasion to thank Senator 
Simpson for his cooperation in this mat- 
ter. It is greatly appreciated. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I can 
assure the Senator of a mutual feeling 
in that regard, and I also thank Senator 
CHAFEE’s capable staff member, Mr. Sim- 
mons, for his fine assistance. I thank 
Senator CHAFEE for a most cooperative 
venture on something that I know is 
very seriously felt by him. 

Mr. PRESSLER addressed the Chair. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I rise 
in support and as a cosponsor of this 
amendment. I commend the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
CHAFEE) for his efforts. 

Mr: President, the outreach program 
established under the law in 1979 is just 
now becoming functional. It has been 
favorably received by Vietnam veterans 
around the country and has been partic- 
ularly sutcessful in my home State of 
South Dakota. The 91 store front centers 
throughout the country serve as infor- 
mal and accessible clearinghouses for in- 
formation and counseling of veterans. 

In its short existence, it has already 
served over 30,000 veterans and their 
families. The $20 some million ear- 
marked for it this year represents a 
very small portion of the VA's budget 
of over $20 billion. 

This small amount has been extremely 
beneficial for those many veterans who 
do not have clinically diagnosed psy- 
chiatric disorders but who nevertheless 
benefit from counseling. These individ- 
uals would be precluded by other por- 
tions of the law from receiving treatment 
in VA facilities. 

These individuals are not mentally ill, 
but rather may have experienced a very 
traumatic situation in Vietnam and are 
still finding difficulty in returning to so- 
ciety. The outreach program provides 
the ounce of prevention to deter develop- 
ment of more serious problems. 

If we are concerned with reducing VA 
expenditures and hospital patient loads, 
this program is extremely cost-effective. 
It currently costs the VA over $100 a day 
for every hospitalized psychological dis- 
order. Outreach can see and assist 10 
veterans for the cost of every 1 hos- 
pitalized. 

Let me also say, Mr. President, that 
Vietnam veterans have been hesitant 
about entering traditional VA centers for 
psychiatric treatment. They have been 
hesitant about admitting the fact that 
their war experience bothers them. They 
have been hesitant about coming for- 
ward for treatment in these areas. 

These storefront outreach programs 
make it more comfortable and easier for 
them to do so. 

Mr. President, many people have noted 
that the Vietnam veterans have func- 
tioned after the war in a different fash- 
ion. Lower numbers have joined the 
American Legion, the VFW, and other 
traditional organizations. 

Rates of unemployment are ex- 
tremely high among Vietnam veterans, 
probably as a result of the draft selection 


‘that brought into the Vietnam War, 


those who actually served in the theater, 
persons from a much lower educational 
and income background. As a result, 
these same people have not responded to 
some of the traditional tvpe veterans’ 
treatment in veterans’ hospitals. 

This group is very hesitant to declare 
themselves in need of seeing a psychia- 
trist. I might say. in manv instances 
there have been examples of where the 
VA has not been as responsive to the 
Vietnam veterans’ particular problems. 
We hope that this is changing. 
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Certainly, this outreach program is a 
part of a good veterans’ program. It has 
been successful, and I am happy to join 
in cosponsoring and strongly supporting 
this amendment. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I am proud to cosponsor this amend- 
ment. Unfortunately, many Vietnam vet- 
erans believed that they had been be- 
trayed earlier this year when the admin- 
istration recommended budget cuts in 
programs specifically designed to help 
those who served in Vietnam. The ad- 
ministration’s recommendation not to 
continue the readjustment counseling 
program sparked some of the loudest 
cries of outrage from Vietnam veterans 
across the Nation. 

Those cries of injustice were some- 
what relieved, when the Senate Budget 
Committee restored the approximately 
$25 million that had been deleted from 
the President’s budget request, for the 
unequivocal purpose of insuring that the 
readjustment counseling program con- 
tinue beyond September, 1981. 

As a candidate for the Presidency. Mr. 
Reagan lamented that “we have been 
shabby in our treatment of those who re- 
turned” from Vietnam. And, in part, we 
have been. It is regrettable that it took 
Congress 10 years to enact a readjust- 
ment program for Vietnam veterans. 
But, now we have a program that ap- 
pears to be a success, having been in 
operation for less than a vear in many 
regions of the country—at a relatively 
modest cost. Obviously, many of us want 
to see it continue. 

The American Psychiatric Association 
has recognized a unique disorder trou- 
bling a disproportionate number of Viet- 
nam veterans—delayed stress syndrome, 
which is a complex term meaning emo- 
tionally suffering from combat long after 
returning from the war. Unfortunately. 
the problems associated with delayed 
stress syndrome are not disappearing. In 
fact, in recent years, they have been 
growing. 

A congressionally mandated inde- 
pendent study of Vietnam veterans’ 
problems by the Center for Policy Re- 
search, Inc., strongly supports an eligi- 
bility extension for readjustment coun- 
seling. Mental health professionals from 
both within the VA and outside have 
testified before the Senate Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee, that Vietnam veterans 
are still suffering from the residual ef- 
fects of the war and are in need of coun- 
seling services. 

I urge all Senators to vote for the re- 
adjustment counseling amendment. 

(By request of Mr. Cuaree, the fol- 

lowing statement was ordered to be 
prined in the Recorp:) 
@ Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I want to 
outline my strong support for amend- 
ment No. 61, sponsored by the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island, Mr. 
CHAFEE, and of which I am an original 
cosponsor. This important amendment 
will extend for 3 years—until Septem- 
ber 30, 1984—eligibility for the Vietnam- 
era veterans readjustment counseling 
program. 

Earlier this year, the Senate Budget 
Committee restored $25 million to the re- 
adjustment counseling program at a 
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time when most programs were being 
drastically cut. The Budget Committee 
vote is but one indication of the wide- 
spread support this outreach program 
has in Congress. 

In 1979, we authorized the Veterans 
Administration to begin providing read- 
justment counseling services to veterans 
of the Vietnam-era. Although 91 store- 
front outreach centers are now in opera- 
tion, many of them have been open less 
than a year. The program itself is just 
hitting its stride, encouraging veterans in 
need of assistance to utilize the facilities. 

According to a study released in 
March 1981, veterans of the Vietnam 
conflict are subject to the pressures of 
the war longer, and more often, than 
previously thought. Delayed stress syn- 
drome, for example, may only become ap- 
parent 10 or more years after combat 
duty. Thus, more time is needed to in- 
sure that those veterans most deserving 
and most desirous of counseling receive 
it. 

Various veterans organizations, as well 
as experts in behavioral sciences con- 
sider a 3-year extension of eligibility for 
the program essential in providing the 
best possible service to veterans of the 
Vietnam-era. I agree, Mr. President. The 
faith of the veteran in his Government 
has already been strained by action on 
the budget—we must not break faith 
with our veterans by eliminating one of 
the most popular, most helpful pro- 
grams of the Veterans Administration. 

In the past year and a half, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we have approved legislation for 
a Vietnam veterans memorial here in 
Washington, we have approved legisla- 
tion designating “national Vietnam vet- 
erans recognition day”, and we have gen- 
erally taken the first steps toward ful- 
filling our obligation to the 9 million 
men and women who served during the 
Vietnam era. 

But, it is estimated that one out of 
every two Vietnam veterans experience 
some traumatic stress disorder. One out 
of four is clinically depressed. Half are 
unemployed. And 40 percent were di- 
vorced within 6 months of returning 
home. 

The typical Vietnam veteran still faces 
a great deal of pressure, Mr. President. 
Operation outreach, as the readjustment 
counseling program is commonly known, 
is the means many veterans of the South- 
east Asian conflict have to return a de- 
gree of stability to their lives. I urge the 
Senate's approval of this 3-year exten- 
sion of eligibility for readjustment coun- 
seling, thereby enabling the Congress to 
take another step in meeting our respon- 
sibilities to the Nation’s veterans.@ 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I am 
a cosponsor of the amendment to S. 921 
to extend the period of Vietnam vet- 
erans’ eligibility for readjustment coun- 
seling. The bill reported out of committee 
provides for an additional 2 years eligi- 
bility for Vietnam-era veterans. I 
strongly believe, however, that a 3-year 
extension, as originally proposed in a bill 
introduced by Senators CHAFEE, DOLE, 
Herz, and myself, is needed to maintain 
the effectivenesss of this program and to 
provide the quality of care that our vet- 
erans deserve. 
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Recent studies, newspaper reports, and 
testimony from hearings have estab- 
lished that some Vietnam-era veterans 
have suffered upon their return to nor- 
mal society. It is estimated that thou- 
sands of Vietnam combat veterans suffer 
from what psychologists call the post 
traumatic stress syndrome. The syn- 
drome manifests itself in the form of 
problems with employment, family, and 
coping with daily life. One statistic is 
especially startling: Vietnam veterans 
have a suicide rate of 33 percent higher 
than their peers. 

Mr. President, it has been common to 
think only of the physical costs of a war. 
But as we have learned, the psychologi- 
cal costs can also be great. We mend our 
physical wounds in a hospital, but our 
psychological wounds require similar 
care. That is the function of the Out- 
reach program. Psychological counseling 
is not new: The VA operated extensive 
programs for the veterans of World War 
II. Because of the character of the Viet- 
nam conflict, though, the need for such 
counseling is greater than ever before. 

Instead of being met with fanfare and 
honor, our Vietnam veterans too often 
have been ignored. Whereas veterans of 
previous conflicts finished the war with 
their fellows, the Vietnam veteran came 
back by himself. At the end of his tour 
of duty, he returned to his community 
in only 72 hours, without any forewarn- 
ing of the problems of readjustment. 
The effects of these experiences are being 
manifested now. 

In 1979, the Congress, in a noteworthy 
act, established a program to deal with 
these problems. The result of that act 
was the Outreach program, which has 
been a success during its limited exist- 
ence. More than 50,000 veterans and 
their families have been helped through 
the storefront counseling centers that 
were established. VA figures show that 
82 percent of this group feel they were 
counseled successfully. These people are 
now putting their lives back together and 
continuing as constructive members of 
our society. 

The outreach program has had sig- 
nificant secondary benefits as well. The 
centers have helped to identify hidden 
disabilities, they have prevented suicides, 
and most importantly, they have sub- 
stantially increased our knowledge about 
a previously unknown disorder. The pro- 
gram is not extravagant; on the contrary, 
it is one of the least expensive offered for 
veterans. 

Today we continue to be faced with a 
serious problem concerning our care and 
attitude toward our Vietnam veterans. 
The Veterans’ Administration’s tradi- 
tional means of providing for their needs 
have not worked well enough. The vet- 
erans criticize the VA for ignoring their 
problems. The VA has indicated that the 
clients counseled through the storefront 
centers will be helped by other veterans 
programs. Yet, a recent study that the 
VA itself commissioned on the problems 
of Vietnam veterans concluded that the 
outreach approach “is the best method 
to * * * bring these men back into the 
mainstream of society.” I think all the 
Members of this body appreciate the need 
to continue this counseling. The issue 
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now is for how long. I would like to sug- 
gest that a 3-year extension would best 
meet our needs. 

Psychological studies show that symp- 
toms of post traumatic stress may appear 
as long as 10 years after the time of com- 
bat. A 3-year extension to October 1984, 
would nearly cover those 10 years. An- 
other factor to bear in mind is the fact 
that the last 2 years of the outreach pro- 
gram have been marked by starting de- 
lays and instability from a variety of 
sources. Fully a quarter of the centers 
have been open less than a year, and 40 
percent of the program's funding for 
fiscal year 1981 was impounded by the 
OMB. Uncertainties like these have 
severely impaired the outreach program, 
limiting its ability to employ skilled pro- 
fessionals and discouraging veterans 
from seeking help. Even the VA's director 
of mental health and behavioral science 
has recommended a 3-year extension to 
provide the stability necessary for an ef- 
fective and efficient program. 

A 2-year extension will not solve prob- 
lems like these. If this bill is passed in 
its present form, the outreach program 
will face the same difficulties that it did 
during its initial startup; putting the 
centers back into full operation alone 
will take several months. The outreach 
program has the potential to better its 
record substantially. To do that, however, 
requires the stability that a limited 2- 
year extension cannot provide. The 
House has already recognized the need 
for 3 more years of the outreach program 
in H.R. 3499, which passed 388 to 0 on 
June 2. I ask the Senate now to support 
this amendment and do the same. The 
proposed extension is not based on any 
belief that 2 years is the right amount 
of time to best help the veterans; it is a 
compromise solely for budgetary reasons. 
But the cost involved is low. We know 
how well the outreach program works, 
and we know that medical and proce- 
dural evidence supports a 3-year exten- 
sion. On this issue, budgetary concerns 
pale beside the need to care properly for 
our veterans. 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, has 
the amendment, as modified, been dis- 
posed of? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the vote on this 
amendment will be deferred until 12 
noon tomorrow. 

AMENDMENT NO. 58 
(Purpose: To extend for two years for cer- 
tain educationally disadvantaged and un- 
skilled, unemployed, or unemployed 

Vietnam-era veterans the period of time 

in which GI bill benefits may be used for 

the pursuit of certain training) 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I call 
up amendment No. 58 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from California (Mr. CRANS- 
TON), for himself, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. MAT- 
SUNAGA, Mr. DECONCINI, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. 
LEVIN, Mr. SarBANES, Mr. CANNON, Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS, Mr. BENTSEN, Mr. LEAHY, Mr. SASSER, 
Mr. Hart, Mr. Baucus, and Mr. DIXON pro- 
poses an amendment numbered 58. 
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Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 4, between lines 16 and 17, insert 
the following new section: 

Sec. 6. Section 1662(a) is amended by 
adding at the end the following new para- 
graphs: 

“(3) Notwithstanding the expiration of 
the applicable delimiting period under para- 
graph (1) of this subsection, any eligible 
veteran who served on active duty at any 
time during the Vietnam era may, effective 
October 1, 1981, be provided educational as- 
sistance under this chapter until September 
30, 1983, for the purpose of permitting such 
veterans to pursue— 

“(A) a program of apprenticeship or other 
on-job training; or 

“(B) an approved vocational objective or 
secondary education course if such veteran 
does not have a secondary school diploma (or 
an equivalency certificate). 

“(4) A program of education consisting 
exclusively of flight training may not be ap- 
proved in the case of any veteran pursuing a 
program of education under paragraph (3) 
of this subsection.". 

Redesignate sections 6, 7, 8, and 9 as sec- 
tions 7, 8, 9, and 10, respectively. 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, this 
amendment, in which I am joined by 
Senators RANDOLPH, MATSUNAGA, DECON- 
CINI, MITCHELL, LEVIN, SARBANES, CAN- 
NON, WILLIAMS, BENTSEN, LEAHY, SASSER, 
Hart, Baucus, and Drxon, would incor- 
porate in S. 921 as reported the provi- 
sions of section 3(2) of S. 458, the pro- 
posed Vietnam-Era Veterans’ Read- 
justment Amendments of 1981,” which I 
introduced on February 6, 1981. The 
amendment would provide a limited ex- 
tension of the so-called delimiting pe- 
riod for the use of GI bill benefits. This 
extension would be targeted only on 
those most in need of assistance—that 
is, those Vietnam-era veterans who, even 
though they woud have been out of the 
service for more than 10 years, do not 
have high school diplomas and those 
who could benefit from participation in 
apprenticeship or other on-job training 
programs. Our proposal would provide 
these veterans with up to an additional 
period of 2 years—between October 1, 
1981, and September 30, 1983—in which 
to use their GI bill benefits for appren- 
ticeship or OJT programs or, if they do 
not have high school diplomas or the 
equivalent, for pursuit of a secondary 
education or vocational objective pro- 
gram of education. 

The amendment is identical to one I 
offered unsuccessfully during the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee consideration 
of S. 921 on May 13. It is also essentially 
the same proposal that the committee 
approved in the 96th Congress in con- 
nection with S. 870 in 1979 and that the 
Senate approved in January of last year, 
but to which the House would not agree. 


TARGETED APPROACH 


Under current law, veterans eligible 
for GI hill benefits generally have 10 
years after their last discharge or re- 
lease from active duty to utilize their 
benefits for pursuit of a variety of pro- 
grams of education. 
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The Veterans’ Affairs Committee has, 
on a number of occasions, considered 
and generally rejected a variety of pro- 
posals designed to extend generally this 
10-year delimiting period. 

However, Mr. President, that is not 
what this amendment proposes. 

We propose a modest effort to provide 
special assistance to veterans who have 
had the most difficulty in readjusting to 
civilian life following their service during 
the Vietnam era. It is significantly dif- 
ferent from other proposals for general, 
across-the-board delimiting date exten- 
sions in that it is a one-time extension 
tightly targeted on those who are most 
in need of assistance and available only 
for certain kinds of education and train- 
ing. It is designed to provide a limited 
extension to those very veterans who 
have never effectively utilized GI bill 
benefits to which they earned entitle- 
ment. 

TARGET POPULATION 

According to VA data, there are 1.7 
million educationally disadvantaged 
Vietnam-era veterans—that is, those who 
were discharged from active duty with- 
out having ever obtained a high school 
diploma or equivalency certificate. How- 
ever, compared with an overall utiliza- 
tion rate of more than 65 percent for 
the current GI bill, only 35 percent—or 
599,000—of these educationally disad- 
vantaged veterans have used any of their 
GI bill entitlement and, according to the 
VA’s summary report on the 1979 na- 
tional survey of veterans based on Cen- 
sus Bureau data, about half of them 
still do not have a high school diploma. 
These data show a great need for a fur- 
ther effort to assist these educationally 
disadvantaged veterans in completing 
that basic educational program that a 
high school diploma represents in our 
society and economy. 

Similarly, Mr. President, the needs of 
unskilled, unemployed Vietnam-era vet- 
erans can be seen in the high rates of 
unemployment that continue to plague 
this segment of the labor force. In May, 
the rate of unemployment for Vietnam- 
era veterans was almost 4 percent higher 
than it was a year ago. Among those 
Vietnam-era veterans who are 30 to 35 
years of age—and who comprise 40 per- 
cent of the total Vietnam-era veteran 
labor force—the May rate of unemploy- 
ment was 11.8 percent higher than it 
was in May of 1980 and 18.8 percent 
higher than it was for nonveterans in 
the same age bracket. These veterans, 
too, have generally passed their delimit- 
ing periods. 


It cannot be stressed too strongly that 
our proposal is not for a general exten- 
sion for all veterans as they reach their 
delimiting dates. Rather, it is to provide 
& one-shot opportunity for reaching cer- 
tain very deserving veterans—a final ef- 
fort to help those who are still having 
problems in making a successful and 
complete transition to productive civilian 
lives. 

ADJUNCT TO READJUSTMENT COUNSELING 

PROGRAM 

Mr. President, my colleagues should 
view this proposal as an important ad- 
junct to the readjustment counseling— 
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vet center—program, the period of ap- 
plication for which would be extended 
by 2 years in S. 921 as reported by the 
committee and by an additional third 
year as a result of the Senate’s approval 
of amendment No. 61 which the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
CHAFEE) and I have proposed and which 
the Senate has just agreed to. 

I think it is very significant that the 
study prepared for the VA by the Center 
for policy research entitled, “Legacies 
of Vietnam: Comparative Adjustment of 
Veterans and Their Peers,” recently doc- 
umented that Vietnam veterans have not 
achieved as high a level of education as 
their peers and hold jobs that are, on the 
average, at lower levels than those held 
by nonveterans. It further found that 
much of the occupational variation be- 
tween Vietnam-era veterans and non- 
veterans is due to educational differ- 
ences. Finally, the study concluded that, 
when background differences are con- 
trolled, Vietnam-era veterans—and, to 
the greatest extent, those who served in 
Vietnam—still show “some residual dis- 
advantage in educational and occupa- 
tional attainment” and that “military 
duty in Vietnam had a negative effect 
upon postmilitary achievement.” 

Mr. President, at the committee’s April 
30 hearing, much testimony was received 
in support of the concept of a targeted 
extension of the delimiting period. 

Both the American Legion and the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars indicated in 
their testimony that they supported such 
extensions. The Disabled American Vet- 
erans responded to a question I submitted 
in writing that the approach I am pro- 
posing would “undoubtedly benefit” vet- 
erans utilizing the services at the vet 
centers. Max Cleland, the former VA Ad- 
ministrator, spoke eloquently about the 
need to couple the kind of support the 
vet centers are offering with the type of 
approach embodied in this proposal. 

The letter from the American Legion 
that I previously submitted for the record 
in connection with my amendment No. 
59, expresses the Legion’s most recent 
statement of support for the pending 
amendment. 


With respect to the need for this 
amendment, I want to underscore other 
very important testimony the committee 
received. First, Dr. Robert Laufer, a co- 
principal investigator on the CPR study 
stated. 

Occupational/Educational programs and 
psychological problems have to some extent 
become interwined over time. Therefore, it 
would be advisable to relate services to both 
psychological and educational/occupational 
problems. 


In supporting the need for a targeted 
delimiting period extension as an ad- 
junct to the readjustment counseling 
program, Dr. Laufer said: 

The lack of timely psychological support 
for Vietnam veterans after their release from 
the service we believe contributed to a de- 
layed use of available benefits, Therefore, we 
think it is reasonable to make special efforts 
for the educationally disadvantaged and un- 
skilled or unemployed veterans... This 
would be a valuable adjunct to the VA's 
readjustment counseling program. 
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Dr. Arthur Arnold, chief of psychiatry 
at the VA Medical Center in Bay Pines, 
Fla., stated: 

It is “essential” that treatment of post- 
traumatic stress be coupled with employ- 
ment and education assistance. Otherwise 
treatment does not necessarily result in any 
improvement in practical living. 


The American Psychiatric Association 
witness, Dr. Stephen Sonnenberg, re- 
sponded that: 

The availability of employment, educa- 
tion, and training assistance is a “crucial 
component of a comprehensive human 

COST AND BUDGET CONSIDERATIONS 


Regarding cost, the Congressional 
Budget Office estimates that this pro- 
posal would have a first-year cost of $63 
million and a second year cost of $67 
million. The total 5-year cost would be 
$130 million. 

Mr. President, although I am fully ap- 
preciative of the chairman's prior con- 
cerns regarding budget constraints on 
which his opposition to this proposal in 
committee rested, it is clear now that 
we are not faced by the constraints 
which, a few months ago, we believed 
we would encounter. The budget levels 
for veterans’ programs—function 700— 
in House Concurrent Resolution 115, the 
first budget resolution for fiscal year 
1982, are based squarely on the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee’s legisla- 
tive assumptions, including expressly 
the enactment of a targeted delimiting 
date extension such as the one I am pro- 
posing costing $63 million in fiscal year 
1982, and there is ample latitude for the 
Congress, within the limits of the 
budget resolution and the crosswalks for 
entitlement programs to the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committees, to enact this very 
useful and reasonable provision. 

CHANGE IN HOUSE VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 

COMMITTEE POSITION 


Unlike last year, when the House re- 
fused to agree to the Senate-passed 
targeted delimiting date extension in the 
context of the Veterans’ Rehabilitation 
and Education Amendments of 1980, the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
unanimously ordered reported on May 12 
a similar extension provision in connec- 
tion with H.R. 4233, and the full House 
approved the extension on June 2. So 
achievement of this opportunity is now 
within our grasp, and I intend to con- 
tinue to work to insure that it does not 
slip through our fingers. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. President, it is all well and good 
to approve special days and special 
weeks in recognition of the sacrifices 
that Vietnam-era veterans have made, 
to construct new memorials, and to 
celebrate welcome homes that have 
been too long delayed. But, I believe, 
it is more important to provide con- 
crete, positive assistance to those vet- 
erans who are just now beginning to 
take steps to readjust fully from their 
wartime experiences. When an educa- 
tionally disadvantaged or unemployed 
Vietnam veteran, after years of frustra- 
tions and personal agonies, seeks assist- 
ance at a vet center, it is critically im- 
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portant that he be provided the very 
kind of assistance that could be most 
valuable to him in improving his ability 
to succeed in the job market—and that 
is what this amendment would author- 
ize. Recent studies show that employ- 
ment remains the largest single read- 
justment problem for Vietnam veteran. 

Mr. Fresident, I urge my colleagues to 
join with me and support this effort to 
benefit those veterans of our Nation’s 
longest conflict who continue to be very 
much in need of this kind of employ- 
ment-related assistance. 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I do 
have a very short response. Before I 
make those brief remarks, I want to in- 
dicate once again my agreement with 
the Senator from South Dakota on the 
important role played by the storefront 
counseling centers in meeting the needs 
of Vietnam-era veterans. I think that 
role is very obvious. I also concur with 
my colleague from California that the 
budgetary needs of the VA mental 
health clinics in standard VA facilities 
must be adequately considered in the 
1984 and thereafter. 


I am pleased to accept this amend- 
ment presented by my good colleague 
from California which, as he has so well 
described, would provide a GI bill edu- 
cation delimiting date extension beyond 
the 10-year limit in current law, an ex- 
tension which would be expressly tar- 
geted toward two groups of Vietnam-era 
veterans—those without a high school 
diploma and those who could possibly 
still benefit from participation in ap- 
prenticeship or other on-job training 
programs. 


Mr. President, although I did support 
a very similar provision in the 96th Con- 
gress as a part of S. 870. I opposed this 
amendment when it was again proposed 
at the full committee’s May 13 meeting 
on the pending legislation. My opposi- 
tion at that time was not directed to the 
substance of this targeted extension— 
indeed, I continue to feel, just as I did in 
the last Congress, that this is an effective 
way to reach and provide assistance to 
those Vietnam-era veterans who are in 
need of employment or minimal educa- 
tional assistance. No, my concern in May 
was that sufficient funds to cover the 
cost of this provision—CBO had esti- 
mated at fiscal year 1982 cost of $63 mil- 
lion—would not be available in the VA’s 
budget as being within the limit the 
committee had projected in that budget 
as being part of the effort to meet the 
President's goal of curbing Federal 
spending. Since that time, however, the 
Congress had adopted the first concur- 
rent budget resolution for fiscal year 
1982, House Concurrent Resolution 115, 
and the budget level for veterans pro- 
grams in that resolution does appear to 
assume sufficient funding for this 
extension. 

Thus, Mr. President, I do accept this 
amendment and I thank my good friend 
from California for his patient and most 
persistent effort in obtaining this impor- 
tant eligibility extension. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 
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@ Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I com- 
mend Senator Cranston for this amend- 
ment and for the opportunity to join him 
as a cosponsor. What we are proposing, 
very simply, is to provide Vietnam vet- 
erans who do not have a high school 
diploma with an additional 2 years in 
which to apply for GI benefits. Without 
this amendment, many thousands of 
educationally disadvantaged Vietnam 
veterans will soon lose their eligibility for 
benefits. 

Mr. President, approximately 1.7 mil- 
lion Vietnam-era veterans or one-fifth 
of those discharged from active duty do 
not have a high school diploma. Only 
about 35 percent of these veterans have 
utilized their GI benefits. In the mean- 
time, the rate of unemployment among 
Vietnam veterans continues to increase; 
in April 1981 it was 10.4 percent higher 
than last year, and is expected to in- 
crease further. 

This amendment is targeted at those 
Vietnam veterans most in need of assist- 
ance. We are talking about young people 
who have been out of the military now 
for a decade and still lack a high school 
diploma or the skills necessary to obtain 
a decent job. 

Mr. President, it is never too late to 
start. I do not think this country can 
afford, economically or morally, to write 
off these young people who have fought 
in defense of our freedoms. By providing 
a one-time extension to those veterans 
who have never utilized their GI benefits, 
we are offering them an extension of the 
opportunity to become more productive 
citizens. And we are helping ourselves by 
upgrading our labor force. 

In urging approval of this amendment, 
Mr. President, I can only state that we 
have an obligation to those who have 
served our Nation in its time of need. We 
did not place any limits on the danger 
to which they were exposed, and I believe 
we can extend the limits on their ability 
to take advantage of benefits they have 
earned.@ 

(By request of Mr. Cranston, the fol- 

lowing statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp:) 
@ Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I rise 
today in support of Senator CransTon’s 
amendment to S. 921, the Veterans’ 
Programs Extension and Improvements 
Act of 1981. I am a cosponsor of this 
vital amendment which would provide 
for a limited extension of the so-called 
delimiting period for the use of GI bill 
benefits. 

According to the Veterans’ adminis- 
tration, educationally disadvantaged 
Vietnam-era veterans, or those without 
high school diplomas, account for nearly 
20 percent of the Vietnam conflict vet- 
erans population. That is nearly 1.7 mil- 
lion Americans, Mr. President, who sig- 
nificantly underuse their GI bill benefits. 

High unemployment rates continue to 
Plague the Vietnam veterans. Half of 
these veterans are unemployed, and 
most have already passed their 10-year 
postservice delimiting period. 

The amendment now before the Sen- 
ate would extend, to September 30, 1983, 
the period of eligibility for GI bill bene- 
fits for apprenticeship training or a 
high school diploma or vocational objec- 
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tive. It is not an across-the-board ex- 
tension. It is a well-thought, targeted 
extension to grant GI bill benefits to 
those veterans most in need. 

I have stated time after time, Mr. 
President, that we cannot turn our 
backs on the Vietnam-era veteran. The 
amendment now under consideration 
provides concrete, positive assistance to 
those who are just now beginning to 
take steps to readjust fully from their 
wartime experience. 

In testimony before the Senate Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee, Dr. Arthur 
Arnold, chief of psychiatry at the Bay 
Pines, Fla., VA Medical Center, consid- 
ered employment and education assist- 
ance “essential” in the treatment of post- 
traumatic stress syndrome. The lack of 
such assistance, he noted, would prevent 
“any improvement in practical living.” 
In similar testimony, Dr. Stephen Son- 
nenberg of the American Psychiatric As- 
sociation stated that education, employ- 
ment, and training assistance was “a 
crucial component of a comprehensive 
human service effort.” 

Thus, Mr. President, there is a clear 
need for an extension of GI bill eligibility 
for certain Vietnam-era veterans. Legis- 
lation already passed by the House of 
Representatives contains a similar pro- 
vision, evidence that the House believes 
in the need to extend the delimiting 
period. 

In closing, passage of this amendment 
will help educationally disadvantaged 
Vietnam veterans make the contribution 
to society of which they are capable. I 
expect the Senate’s positive vote on 
amendment No. 58.6 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to yield back my time. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time on that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 58) was agreed 
to. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I move to reconsider 
the vote by which the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 153 

(Purpose: To make a technical correction) 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an unprinted amendment on 
behalf of myself and my colleague from 
California (Mr. Cranston) and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Wyoming (Mr. Simpson), 
for himself and Mr. CRANSTON, proposes an 
unprinted amendment numbered 153. 


Mr. SIMPSON. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that further reading of the amend- 
ment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 4, between lines 16 and 17, insert 
the following new subsection: 
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(c) Section 1712(b)(2) is amended by 
adding at the end the following new 
sentence: For the purposes of this para- 
graph ony, an alcohol or drug dependence or 
abuse disability from which the eligible per- 
scn has recovered shall not be considered to 
be the result of willful misconduct.“. 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, this is a 
technical amendment presented by my- 
self and the Senator from California 
which will add a provision to section 5 of 
the bill in order to complete that section. 
Section 5 would provide a new basis for 
extending periods of eligibility for VA 
vocational and rehabilitation and GI bill 
programs when the individual eligible 
for either program is prevented from 
participation because of a drug or 
alcohol abuse disability. 

This technical amendment now under 
consideration was inadvertently omitted 
from the committee bill at the markup. 
It would make corresponding and appro- 
priate changes to chapter 35 of title 38, 
the chapter under which veterans’ sur- 
vivors are eligible for educational assist- 
ance from the VA. 

Mr. President, I know of no objection 
to this amendment, and I urge the Sen- 
ate to adopt it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the Senator offering the techni- 
cal amendment, which is a help. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (UP No. 153) was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, my 
agenda discloses that we have com- 
pleted our activities on this measure 
until tomorrow. Unless other Senators 
are present who wish to offer amend- 
ments or to speak on the bill itself, and 
I see none, I state that the business we 
can complete today under the previous 
order is completed. 

I note, however, that Senator Prox- 
MIRE has an amendment that he will offer 
tomorrow, under the unanimous-consent 
agreement; that soon after the consid- 
eration of the Proxmire amendment, it 
would be in order to proceed to the previ- 
ously ordered rollcall votes on the Cran- 
ston and Chafee amendments. 

In the interest of expediting business 
tomorrow, I ask at this time for the yeas 
and nays on H.R. 3499, immediately fol- 
lowing the rollcall votes on the amend- 
ments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to it being in order to order 
the yeas and nays on the House bill at 
this time? 
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Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, this is subject to 
the previous order that no rollcall votes 
will take place prior to 12 noon tomor- 
row? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none and it is so ordered. 

Is there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The veas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I believe we have com- 
pleted what we can do today. I believe it 
has been a productive session for veter- 
ans’ legislation. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, what is 
the parliamentary situation for any 
amendments other than the amendment 
to be offered by Senator PROXMIRE? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Any other 
amendment would have to be offered and 
debated today. 

Mr. STEVENS. And if there are no 
further amendments offered today, the 
amendment of Senator Proxmire would 
be the only amendment tomorrow before 
going to third reading? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. STEVENS. So that no consent 
is necessary for an order that there 
be no further amendments offered on 
tomorrow? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, is there 
any further business on this bill today? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
nothing ordered at this point. 

Mr. STEVENS. I inquire of the man- 
agers of the bill if they know of any 
other amendments to be offered today. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I do not. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I have nothing further 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS AND 
ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, there 
being no further matter to come before 
the Senate on this bill, I ask unanimous 
consent now that there be a period for 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness during which Senators may speak 
therein and that when the Senator from 
West Virginia is recognized, the distin- 
guished minority leader may speak as 
long as he desires and following his 
statement the Senate stand in recess 
until 11 a.m. tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER HOLDING HOUSE JOINT 
RESOLUTION 288 AT THE DESK 


Mr. STEVENS, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when House 
Joint Resolution 288, a joint resolution 
to correct Public Law 97-12 due to an 
error in the enactment of H.R. 3512. is 
received by the Senate today it be held 
at the desk pending further disposition 
and that it be considered later todav. 
notwithstanding my previous request, if 
the matter is cleared for action before 
recess today. 


79-059 O - 85 - 82 (pt. 9) 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CORRECTING PUBLIC LAW 97-12 DUE 
TO AN ERROR IN THE ENROLL- 
MENT OF H.R. 3512 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on House Joint Resolution 288, and 
I ask unanimous consent for its immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A joint resolution (H.J. Res. 288) correcting 
Public Law 97-12 due to an error in the en- 
rollment of H.R. 3512. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the joint resolution will be con- 
sidered as having been read twice by its 
title. 

Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint re- 
solution (H.J. Res. 288) was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the joint 
resolution was passed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


REMOVAL OF INJUNCTION OF SE- 
CRECY—INTER-AMERICAN CON- 
VENTION ON INTERNATIONAL 
COMMERCIAL ARBITRATION 
(TREATY DOCUMENT NO. 97-12) 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the injunction of secrecy be 
removed from the Inter-American Con- 
vention on International Commercial Ar- 
bitration (Treaty Document No. 97-12), 
transmitted to the Senate today by the 
President of the United States; and ask 
that the treaty be considered as having 
been read the first time; that it be re- 
ferred, with accompanying papers, to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and or- 
dered to be printed; and that the Presi- 
dent’s message be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The message of the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith the Inter-Ameri- 
can Convention on Commercial Arbitra- 
tion, adopted by the First Specialized 
Conference on Private International Law 
of the Organization of American States 
at Panama City on January 30, 1975, for 
the purpose of receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification. 
This Convention was signed on behalf of 
the United States on June 9, 1978. 

The rrovisions of the Inter-American 
Convention are explained in the report 
o. wè Secretary of State which accom- 
panies this letter. In broad terms, the 
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Inter-American Convention is designed 
to facilitate the settlement of interna- 
tional commercial disputes by arbitra- 
tion rather than by court proceeding 
where the parties so desire, by providing 
that courts will enforce in appropriate 
eases both the agreement to arbitrate 
and any resulting arbitral award. 

This Convention is similar in purpose 
and effect to the New York Convention 
on the Recognition and Enforcement of 
Arbitral Awards, adopted at the United 
Nations on June 10, 1958, which the 
United States ratified in 1970. The Inter- 
American Convention has, however, been 
ratified by a greater number of Member 
States of the Organization of American 
States than the New York Convention. 
We are thus hopeful that ratification of 
the Inter-American Convention by the 
United States and by OAS Member States 
will make possible greater recognition 
and enforcement of arbitral agreements 
and arbitral awards among the countries 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

New legislation will be required as part 
of Title 9 (Arbitration) of the United 
States Code in order to implement the 
provisions of the Convention within the 
United States. The United States’ instru- 
ment of ratification will be executed only 
after the necessary legislation has been 
enacted. 

There is substantial support for ratifi- 
cation among members of the legal and 
business community concerned with in- 
ternational trade and investment. You 
will find enclosed as an attachment to 
the report of the Secretary of State let- 
ters recommending ratification of this 
Convention by the United States which 
have been received from the American 
Arbitration Association, the American 
Bar Association, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the Association 
of American Chambers of Commerce in 
Latin America, the American Foreign 
Law Association, and a number of state 
and local bar associations. We are aware 
of no opposition to ratification. 

I recommend that the Senate give its 
advice and consent to ratification of this 
Convention, subject to the three reserva- 
tions which are described in the accom- 
panying report of the Secretary of State. 

RONALD REAGAN. 

THE WHITE House, June 15, 1981. 


SENATOR PELL HONORED 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Princeton University during its 
234th commencement on Tuesday of last 
week conferred on our colleague, the 
senior Senator from Rhode island, Sen- 
ator PELL, the honorary degree of doctor 
of laws. 

This is a most deserved and fitting 
tribute to Senator PELL and it is of par- 
ticular interest to the Senate because 
the honorary degree was bestowed spe- 
cifically in recognition of Senator PELL’s 
legislative contributions to our Nation. 

Because it summarizes so well Senator 
PELL's service to the Nation here in the 
Senate, I want to share with my col- 
leagues the citation accompanying the 
honorary degree presented dy Princeton 
President William G. Bowen. 
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It reads: 

For twenty years in the United States 
Senate, he bas been converting tnto thought- 
ful legislation his vision of a stronger Amer- 
ica and a more harmonious world. Through 
his care for the environment and his insist- 
ence on peaceful explcration of the oceans, 
he has been an effective advocate of our 
natural resources; through his leadership in 
the National Endowments for the Arts and 
Humanities, he has been an aole champion 
of our human resources of mind and spirit; 
and through his support of programs of aid 
to students in higher education, including 
one that now appropriately carries kis name, 
he has been a strong witness to the impor- 
tance of quality education for leaders of the 
next generation. Guided always by a com- 
mitment to excellence, he has served his 
state and the Nation with dignity, generosity 
and honor. 


I know that this recognition by Prince- 
ton University is particularly cherished 
by Senator PELL because he is an alum- 
nus of Princeton, having earned his 
bachelor of arts degree there in 1940. 

I congratulate Senator PELL on this 
very appropriate recognition of his work 
in the Senate. 


APPOINTMENT OF D. FRENCH 
SLAUGHTER, JR. 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of the Army, John O. 
Marsh, Jr., has selected as his civilian 
aide for the State of Virginia the Hon- 
orable D. French Slaughter, Jr., of 
Culpeper. 

Mr. Marsh, himself a distinguished 
Virginian and former Representative of 
its Seventh Congressional District in the 
House of Representatives, said that as 
civilian aide, Mr. Slaughter will inter- 
pret and relate Army policies to the citi- 
zens of Virginia and keep the Secretary 
advised as to Virginians’ views on mat- 
ters of interest to the Army. 

Mr. Slaughter is an excellent choice for 
this position. I had the privilege of serv- 
ing with him for a number of years in the 
General Assembly of Virginia, where he 
was an outstanding member of the house 
of delegates. 

An attorney in Culpeper, Mr. Slaughter 
is a graduate of Virginia Military Insti- 
tute and received his B.A. and LL.B. de- 
grees from the University of Virginia. 
He served in the U.S. Army Infantry dur- 
ing World War II and was given the Dis- 
tinguished Service Award for Culpeper 
County in 1960. 

I congratulate Mr. Slaughter on his 
appointment, and Secretary Marsh on a 
wise choice. 


ISRAEL'S STRIKE AGAINST IRAQ’S 
NUCLEAR PROGRAM 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I con- 
sider the State Department criticism of 
Israel's action against the Iraqi nuclear 
facility to be unwarranted and unwise. 

The United States should not second- 
guess Israel’s decision in this extremely 
difficult situation—a dilemma that po- 
tentially involved a fundamental threat 
to the very survival of our closest ally in 
the Middle East. This is an issue of ut- 
most concern for the national security 
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of Israel, and an issue for the Israelis to 
determine for themselves. 

There surely was reason for grave con- 
cern. Less than a year ago, when Iran 
sought to destroy the same facility in the 
war with Iraq, the official press organ 
of the ruling party of Iraq replied that: 

The Iranian people should not fear the 
Iraqi nuclear reactor, which is not intended 
to be used against Iran, but against the Zion- 
ist enemy. 


Instead of assailing Israel, we should 
criticize the failure to forestall Euro- 
pean suppliers from providing sensitive 
nuclear technology to Iraq. 

We should insist that the effort to halt 
nuclear proliferation must become a 
major priority for our Nation and the 
world. 

I call upon the Reagan administration 
to resume the delivery of F-16 aircraft 
which are essential to the defense of 
Israel, and I call upon the administra- 
tion to strongly oppose any effort at the 
United Nations or elsewhere to condemn, 
to isolate or to exclude Israel. 

We must never forget that the security 
of Israel is essential to the security of 
the United States. 


ENVIRONMENTAL STUDY CONFER- 
ENCE, 97TH CONGRESS 


Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, it is with 
great pleasure that I take this oppor- 
tunity to announce the new Senate of- 
ficers and executive committee for the 
Environmental Study Conference for the 
97th Congress. 

The distinguished Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. LeaHy) was elected Senate 
chairman by unanimous vote of the ex- 
ecutive committee on May 13. The dis- 
tnguished Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Gorton) was elected Senate vice 
chairman by unanimous vote. 

They are committed to the confer- 
ence’s goal of informed debate on en- 
vironmental, energy, and natural re- 
sources legislation. They bring leader- 
ship and enthusiasm to the conference, 
and they will serve us well. 

Also serving on the conference’s ex- 
ecutive committee are the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. Baucus), the Senator 
from Arizona (Mr. DECONCINI) , the Sen- 
ator from Colorado (Mr. Hart), the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania (Mr. HEINZ), the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS), 
and the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
Wa top). I also will remain on the com- 
mittee. 

As I step down as Senate ESC chair- 
man in the 96th Congress, I would like to 
thank my colleagues for their support 
and confidence. The conference plays a 
critical role in Congress, and I am proud 
to have helped lead the group the last 
2 years. 


SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
FEDERAL MEAT INSPECTION ACT 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, this past 
Wednesday, June 10, marked the 75th 
anniversary of the Federal Meat Inspec- 
tion Act, and a special commemorative 
ceremony was conducted at the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
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Today's consumer takes meat inspec- 
tion for granted. We automatically as- 
sume that our meat and poultry products 
are clean and wholesome. In 1906, how- 
ever, the concept of inspecting every 
animal for disease was a new and rev- 
olutionary idea. 

Then, as now, the catchwords of meat 
inspection were safe, wholesome, and ac- 
curately labeled. Seventy-five years ago 
each inspector made a personal judgment 
that a product was accurately labeled 
and free from contamination or disease. 
While USDA’s professional inspectors 
still are responsible for making this 
determination, today they do so on the 
basis of objective data, uniform stand- 
ards, and solid training and experience. 

And they are working with an industry 
of professionals. Industry-Government 
cooperation should be the standard in 
meat inspection today. In fact, indus- 
try expertise has helped to strengthen 
meat inspection. 

Mr. President, this is particularly true 
of the quality control approach to proc- 
essing inspection. After World War II 
the food industry developed quality con- 
trol programs to reduce costly produc- 
tion mistakes and to assure finished 
products of consistent quality. Through 
these systems the company assures uni- 
form quality by checking products at dif- 
ferent stages in processing, then making 
adjustments if necessary. For example, 
the condition of ingredients is checked 
before they are added. Cooking times and 
temperatures are doubled-checked to 
make sure they are safe and consistent 
with the company’s formula for the 
product. Finished products are weighed 
to make sure they are uniform. 

USDA has applied this industry con- 
cept to processing inspection. In 1980 a 
regulation went into effect allowing 
plants to participate in this new total 
voluntary quality control program. 
Twenty-seven processing plants have 
now been approved for quality control 
inspection. The USDA inspector uses the 
objective data supplied by the company’s 
approved quality control system to sup- 
plement onsite inspection. This program 
is entirely voluntary. It provides the 
same level of consumer protection as tra- 
ditional processing inspection, but more 
efficiency and more cost effectively 

Quality control inspection is but one 
example of the sort of reform which 
Government can make to assure consum- 
ers of safety while minimizing unneces- 
sary burdens on industry. I commend the 
Department of Agriculture on the 75th 
anniversary of the Federal Meat Inspec- 
tion Act, and encourage them to continue 
involving industry in reforming inspec- 
tion. 


VICE ADM. JOSEPH J. McCLELLAND, 
U.S. COAST GUARD 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
State of Washington and the city of 
Seattle recently lost one of their most 
respected and best loved citizens with the 
passing of Vice Adm. Joe McClelland, 
U.S. Coast Guard. He had just retired 
from active duty after a lifetime of dedi- 
cated service to his country and his fel- 
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lowman. Tragically, he did not have long 
to enjoy the leisure and calm he so rich- 
ly deserved. He would have been 65 next 
month. 

The legacy Joe McClelland left behind 
is one to which many Americans aspire. 
He made his own way, created his own 
opportunities, rose to the top of his cho- 
sen profession and earned the devoted re- 
spect of all who knew him. Born in 1916 
in Seattle, he graduated from high school 
before his 16th birthday. But the times 
were difficult in 1932; his pioneer par- 
ents were unable to provide for fur- 
ther education, and he was forced to drop 
out of the University of Washington. He 
soon learned that entrance to the Coast 
Guard Academy at New London, Conn., 
was gained by competitive examination 
and based solely on individual merit. He 
studied for that exam, and a year later 
ranked No. 1 nationally. 

Of course, he went to the Academy, 
but not only did he study, he swept the 
place by storm. He stood first in his class 
for the entire 4-year curriculum, was 
named cadet battalion commander in 
his senior year, was a 4-year letterman 
in three major sports and was slated to 
become the first Coast Guard Rhodes 
scholar. But in 1940, with war impend- 
ing he went to sea instead of Oxford. 
During his career he commanded five 
Coast Guard cutters and a Navy de- 
stroyer escort. He has operated in the 
Arctic and the Antarctic. He has served 
at Coast Guard Headquarters here in 
Washington, D.C., and was prominently 
mentioned as a candidate for the highest 
post in the Coast Guard, its Comman- 
dant. Instead, however, he returned to 
the place where his career began, the 
Coast Guard Academy, as its superin- 
tendent. 

Admiral McClelland was the first ac- 
tive duty officer selected for the Academy 
Athletic Hall of Fame, and upon his re- 
tirement, the J. J. McClelland Award for 
Excellence was established to perpetuate 
the love, affection, and influence he lay- 
ished upon the Corps of Cadets. He re- 
ceived the Distinguished Eagle Award 
from the Boy Scouts of America, the 
highest honor the Boy Scouts can bestow, 
and fittingly, it was while on an expedi- 
tion of Sea Scouts, which he headed, that 
he first learned of the Coast Guard 
Academy and its program. 

There are some people who take more 
than they give to our country. There are 
others who strive their utmost to use 
every opportunity which comes their way 
for the maximum good of themselves 
and their fellows, bringing into play 
every talent they possess, developing new 
unsuspected ones on the way, and by all 
measures leaving the world a far better 
place because they have lived. Such a 
man was Joe McClelland, whose lot was 
to become a vice admiral in our national 
service for safety at sea and whose spirit 
was that of America's finest. 

Joe McClelland would have succeeded 
at whatever profession he chose. He 
might have achieved distinction in po- 
litical life; he might have become a sci- 
entist, or an engineer, utilizing the men- 
tal gifts with which he was so abun- 
dantly endowed; he might have been an 
admired clergyman, for he was always 
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unswerving in following what he believed 
to be true, right, and proper. But it does 
not matter what different courses he 
might have taken, or in what direction 
and detail his life might have developed. 
What matters is that he was here, and 
by his life he set an example for his 
fellowmen. 

The United States, and the State of 
Washington, and all of us in this land, 
are poorer with the passing of Joe Mc- 
Clelland but we are richer that he was 
here among us. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Saunders, one of his sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Acting 
President pro tempore laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL 


A message from the President of the 
United States reported that on June 12, 
1981, he had approved and signed the 
following joint resolution: 

S.J. Res. 50. Joint resolution designating 
July 17, 1981, as “National P.O.W.—-M.1.A. 
Recognition Day,” 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 12:05 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Gregory, one of its reading clerks, 
announced that the House has passed 
the following bills, in which it requests 
the concurrence of the Senate : 

H.R. 3023. An act to authorize appropri- 
ations to the Department of Energy for fis- 
cal year 1982 for conservation, exploration, 
development, production, sale, and use of 
the naval petroleum reserves and naval oil 
shale reserves; 

H.R. 3413. An act to authorize appropri- 
ations for the Department of Energy for 
national security programs for fiscal year 
1982, and for other purposes; and 

H.R, 3462. An act to authorize appropri- 
ations to carry out the activities of the De- 
partment of Justice for fiscal year 1982, and 
for other purposes. 

At 2:30 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Berry, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House has passed the 
following joint resolution, in which it re- 
quests the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.J. Res. 288. Joint resolution to correct 
Public Law 97-12 due to an error in the 
enrollment of H.R. 3512. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were read the first 
and second times by unanimous consent, 
and referred as indicated: 
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H.R. 3023. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions to the Department of Energy for fiscal 
year 1982 for conservation, exploration, de- 
velopment, production, sale, and use of the 
naval petroleum reserves and naval oil shale 
reserves; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

H.R. 3413. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Department of Energy for na- 
tional security programs for fiscal year 1982, 
and for other purposes; and to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 


HOUSE BILL PLACED ON CALENDAR 


The following bill was read the first 
and second times by unanimous consent, 
and placed on the calendar: 

H.R. 3462. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions to carry out the activities of the De- 
partment of Justice for fiscal year 1982, and 
for other purposes. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. DOLE, from the Committee on Fi- 
nance, with amendments: 

S. Res. 87. A resolution expressing the 
sense of the Senate that the Congress not 
enact legislation to tax social security ben- 
efits, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 97- 
135). 

By Mr. DOMENICTI, from the Committee on 
the Budget, without amendment: 

S. Res. 145. A resolution waiving sections 
303 (a) (4) and section 402(a) of the Con- 
gressional Budget Act of 1974 with respect to 
the consideration of S. 884. 

By Mr. ROTH, from the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs, with an amendment 
in the nature of a substitute: 

S. 807. A bill to reform the laws relating 
to the provision of federal assistance in or- 
der to simplify and coordinate the manage- 
ment of Federal assistance programs and 
requirements, provide assistance recipients 
with greater flexibility, and minimize the 
administrative burden and adverse economic 
impact of such programs and requirements 
(with additional views) (Rept. No. 97-136). 

By Mr. ROTH, from the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs, without amendment: 

S. 266. A bill to establish a Federal Inter- 
agency Medical Resources Committee to in- 
sure the most efficient use of Federal direct 
health care resources (Rept. No. 97-137); 
pursuant to the order of June 4, 1981, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
for not to exceed 45 days. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 

By Mr. PACKWOOD, from the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transportation: 

Reese H. Taylor, Jr., of Nevada, to be a 
member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for the term of 7 years from Janu- 
ary 1, 1977. 


(The above nomination, reported from 
the Committee on Commerce, Science, 
and Transportation, with the recom- 
mendation that it be confirmed, subject 
to the nominee’s commitment to respond 
to requests to appear and testify before 
any duly constituted committee of the 
Senate.) 

By Mr. ROTH, from the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs: 

Donald E. Sowle, of Virginia, to be Ad- 
ministrator for Federal Procurement Policy. 
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INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first and 
second time by unanimous consent, and 
referred as indicated: 

By Mr. DOLE (for himself, Mr. DAN- 
FORTH, Mr. JEPSEN, and Mrs. KASSE- 
BAUM) : 

S. 1365. A bill to amend the Bankruptcy Act 
regarding farm produce storage facilities, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WEICKER: 

S. 1366. A bill to provide for fair commer- 
cial credit reporting; to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. TOWER: 

S. 1367. A bill to amend Title 10, United 
States Code, to make certain information 
available to the Armed Forces for military 
recruiting and related national security pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
HELMS, and Mr. RUDMAN) : 

S. 1368. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to provide that services per- 
formed for camps by certain students who 
generally are not eligible to receive unem- 
ployment compensation will not be subject 
to the Federal unemployment tax; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: 

S. 1369. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to eliminate the withhold- 
ing of certain gambling winnings; to the 
Committee on Finance. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. DOLE (for himself, Mr. 
DANFORTH, Mr. JEPSEN, and Mrs. 
KASSEBAUM) : 


S. 1365. A bill to amend the Bankruptcy 
Act regarding farm produce storage fa- 
cilities, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

GRAIN ELEVATOR BANKRUPTCY LEGISLATION 


@ Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, today the 
Senator from Kansas introduces on his 
behalf and that of Senators DANFORTH, 
JEPSEN, and Kassesaum. who cosponsored 
S. 839, a revised bill providing for amend- 
ments to the Bankruptcy Reform Act of 
1978, as well as amendments to title VII, 
chapter 10 of the United States Code, 
which deals with agricultural warehouse 
licensing and operations. 

The bill the Senator from Kansas in- 
troduces today constitutes a substantial 
revision of the provision of S. 839 a bill 
introduced by himself and Senator Dan- 
FORTH on March 31, 1981. S. 839 is a 
measure designed to arzend certain sec- 
tions of the Bankruptcy Code and Ware- 
house Act for the purpose of alleviating 
hardshivs created for farm producers 
when a commodity warehouse in which 
their crops are stored files a petition in 
bankruptcy. 


After the introduction of S. 839 on 
March 31. 1981. the Senator from Kansas 
scheduled hearings before the Committee 
on the Judiciary, Subcommittee on the 
Courts, for the purpose of taking testi- 
mony on the provisions of S. 839. Those 
hearings were held on April 6. 1981 and 
May 18. 1981. They were very instructive 
and gave us a clear picture of the prob- 
lems posed by elevator insolvencies. The 
witnesses, which included representatives 
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of farm groups, State regulatory agen- 
cies, the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
banking groups, and the feed and grain 
dealers association, offered a number of 
constructive criticisms of S. 839 and sug- 
gestions for improving the subcommit- 
tee’s effort in this area. Their suggestions 
have been incorporated into this bill, 
which will be used for markup purposes 
in the Subcommittee on the Courts. 
I. PROBLEM AREAS OF S. 839 


Mr. President, the Senator from Kan- 
sas would like to take this opportunity 
to summarize the concerns raised about 
S. 839, and detail the manner in which 
these concerns are dealt with in the sub- 
stitute bill. 


First, it was felt by the witnesses that 
the original bill, which established a 
two-tier distribution system for the 
abandonment of grain assets, unfairly 
discriminated between producers hold- 
ing warehouse receipts as evidence of 
ownership and other nonproducer par- 
ties who hold warehouse receipts as col- 
lateral or on assignment. This concern 
arose from vagueness in the language of 
S. 839 concerning those parties who 
would be entitled to share in the first 
tier of distribution, which is designed to 
protect those who have stored grain in 
a bankrupt elevator, without transfer- 
ring title. 


Second, officials of State regulatory 
agencies noted that distribution in kind 
of grain, an option reserved to the court 
in S. 839, is unworkable due to the ad- 
ministrative problems created and the 
probability of shortages of grain in 
bankruptcy situations. 


Third, it was noted that a problem of 
major importance, the conflict between 
bankruptcy courts and State agencies 
with responsibility for liquidating insol- 
vent elevators, was not addressed. 

Fourth, comments were made indicat- 
ing that the time limits set in the orig- 
inal bill were perhaps too short to allow 
adequate performance of the duties by 
the court required under the bill. 


Fifth, questions were raised by officials 
of the Department of Agriculture as to 
the payment of trustee expenses and 
fees, the original bill providing that no 
expenses except storage charges and out- 
elevator charges could be deducted from 
the produce turned over to the bank- 
ruptey court. The Department of Agri- 
culture feels that this would significantly 
discourage trustee participation in these 
cases since the grain or crop assets are 
the principal, unencumbered asset avail- 
able for the satisfaction of those ex- 
penses in an elevator bankruptcy. 

Finally, representatives of the banking 
groups who testified expressed concern 
that the statutory lien provision, which 
protects farmers who have sold grain to 
an elevator but have not received pay- 
ment, would create too much uncertainty 
in the financial status of elevators seek- 
ing financing and thus inhibit the credit 
available to operators. 

A number of other matters were raised 
in testimony of a technical nature, but 
the items which the Senator from Kan- 
sas has mentioned were the principal 
criticisms of the witnesses and other 
interested parties. 
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II. PROVISIONS OF NEW BILL 


The substitute bill the Senator from 
Kansas introduces today addresses these 
concerns in the following ways: First, 
the language in the bill has been clari- 
fied to make it clear that all holders of 
warehouse receipts or scale tickets would 
share in the first level of distribution on 
a pro rata basis. This insures that all 
warehouse receipts are treated equally, 
whether held by a producer, a bank, or 
a third party to whom the receipts had 
been assigned as gift, collateral, or in 
satisfaction of a debt or judgment. 

Second, the trustee will be required, 
under the hill the Senator from Kansas 
introduces today, to liquidate all grain 
assets of an insolvent elevator and place 
the proceeds on deposit in an interest- 
bearing account. Then, distribution of 
the proceeds will take place on a pro 
rata basis, after deduction of storage 
charges and out-elevator charges. 

Third, the Senator from Kansas has 
sought to deal with the conflict between 
bankruptcy courts and State regulatory 
agencies by incorporating a provision in 
the new bill which would require the 
bankruptcy court to appoint the director 
of any such State agency which has re- 
sponsibility for supervis ng the liquida- 
tion of insolvent elevators as interim 
trustee to perform this function in the 
bankruptcy proceedings. There is a simi- 
lar provision for federally licensed ele- 
vators, requiring the appointment of the 
administrater of the Department of 
Agriculture’s agricultural marketing 
service. In either case, the agency would 
perform these services free of charge to 
the estate. 


Fourth, the time limits in the original 
bill have been expanded by approxi- 
mately one-half, such as the total 
elapsed time between filing of the peti- 
tion and distribution of grain assets in 
all but the most complex cases will be 
110 days, rather than 80 days as in the 
original bill. This period, slightly less 
than 4 months, is a reasonable period in 
which to require distribution, particu- 
larly when compared to delays in some 
of the bankruptcy cases the Subcommit- 
tee on Courts heard testimony about, 
lasting upward of 2 years and more. 


Fifth, there is a provision in the new 
bill which would allow the payment of 
trustee expenses and fees of the liquida- 
tion of crop assets only out of: First, 
storage and out-elevator charges col- 
lected by the trustee; second, accrued 
interest on proceeds; and third, the pro- 
ceeds to be distributed. These payment 
provisions are subject to the require- 
ments of S. 326 of title 11, which would 
prohibit the deduction of more than 
1 percent of the proceeds in any case 
where the value of the commodities ex- 
ceeds $50,000, which is usually the situ- 
ation. Thus, the degree to which the 
share owing to the owners of stored 
grain will be diminished for trustee ex- 
penses is minimized; and, in a large pro- 
portion of cases, there will be no such 
fees as a Federal or State agency will be 
performing these functions without cost 
to the estate. 


Finally, the statutory lien has been 
limited to a maximum period of 60 days. 
The real purpose of the lien, as the Sen- 
ator from Kansas sees it, is to protect 
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the farmer who receives an insufficient 
funds check due to intervening onsol- 
vency. For farmers who are utilizing de- 
ferred payment contracts, there is 
adequate protection available to them 
through the Internal Revenue Code, sec- 
tion 453(f) (3), which provides that a 
producer may report crop sales income 
as installment income if his method of 
accounting does not require book entry 
in the year of sale—similar to income 
averaging—even though he may obtain 
a third party guarantee of the obliga- 
tion. Thus, a farmer can obtain a third 
party security on the obligation owed by 
the warehouseman without incurring in- 
come liability. If bankruptcy occurs, the 
guarantor of the obligation to the farm- 
er takes in bankruptcy in his—the 
farmer’s—place as a secured creditor of 
the warehouseman after satisfying the 
obligation owed to the farmer. 

There are many more changes in the 
new bill over S. 839 which clarify ambi- 
guities in the original bill and distribute 
costs and benefits more equitably. But 
these are the major differences; and 
with these changes, it is the Senator 
from Kansas’ anticipation that the re- 
vised bill will be acceptable, on balance, 
to all interested parties. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Kan- 
sas would ask unanimous consent that 
the text of the bill he introduces today 
be printed in the Recorp following his 
remarks, together with a sectional 
analysis prepared by my staff. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
analysis were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 1365 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 101 of title 11, United States Code, is 
amended— 

(1) by adding after paragraph (18), the 
following: 

“(19) ‘farm produce’ means the product 
of a person engaged in a farming operation, 
including crops, poultry, livestock, or dairy 
products in an unmanufactured state; 

(20) ‘farm produce storage facility’ 
means any business enterprise operated by 
any person for the purpose of (A) providing 
facilities for the temporary storage of farm 
produce; or (B) purchasing farm produce 
from persons engaged in farming operations 
in bulk quantities;"; 

(2) by renumbering paragraphs (19) 
through (40) as paragraphs (21) through 
(42), respectively; and 

(3) by adding after paragraph (42) as 
renumbered by this section, the following 
new paragraph: 

43) storage facility receipt’ means any 
document of the type routinely issued by 
a debtor operating a farm produce storage 
facility for the purpose of establishing a 
record of ownership of a quantity of farm 
produce which is stored with such facility 
by any person upon a contract of bailment. 
Such term shall include a warehouse receipt 
or a scale ticket, provided identification of 
the owner of the produce represented there- 
by is clearly noted upon the face of such 
document.“ 

Sec. 2. Section 109 of title 11. United 
States Code, is amended in subsection (e) 
by inserting after “commodity broker,” the 
following: “or a person engaged in the busi- 
ness of operating a farm produce storage 


facility (with respect to the debts of that 
business). “ 
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Sec. 3. Section 502 (1) of title 11, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out “507 
(a) (6)“ and inserting in lieu thereof “507 
(a) (7) “. 

Sec. 4. Section 503 (b) (1) (B) of title 11, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out 507 (a) (6) “ and inserting in lieu thereof 
„507 (a) (7) “. 

Sec. 5. Section 507 (a) is amended— 

(1) by adding after paragraph (4) 
following: 

“(5) Fifth, allowed unsecured claims of 
farmers or other persons engaged in farming 
operations arising from the sale or conver- 
sion of farm produce to or by a debtor 
engaged in the business of operating a farm 
produce storage facility.”; 

(2) by striking out (5) Fifth“ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof (6) Sixth”; and 

(3) by striking out “(6) Sixth” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof (7) Seventh”. 

Sec. 6. Title 11, United States Code, is 
amended by adding after section 554 the 
following: 


“§ 555. Expedited abandonment of farm pro- 
duce 


“(a) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this title, in a case filed under such title 
by a person engaged in the business of oper- 
ating a farm produce storage facility, the 
court shall follow the procedures herein 
stated, unless otherwise indicated. 

“(1) Within ten days after the filing of 
the petition, the court shall direct the 
trustee who has been appointed to supervise 
liquidation and management of the estate 
to conduct an examination of the debtor, 
and of the debtor’s books, records, and ac- 
counts to determine the identity of per- 
sons— 

“(A) who either have or may claim to 
have an ownership interest in farm produce 
delivered over to the trustee by the debtor 
by virtue of having— 

“(i) retained title to farm product stored 
with the debtor upon a contract of bail- 
ment; 

(i) purchased produce from the debtor 
which was then, in turn, bailed to the debtor 
for storage purposes; 

„() taken assignment of, or title by 
judgment to, the debtor’s ownership inter- 
ests in produce owned by the debtor; or 

“(iv) taken assignment of the ownership 
interest of any such parties; and 

“(B) who claim status as secured credit- 
ors of the debtor arising out of a security 
interest in any farm produce which is de- 
livered over to the trustee by the debtor, 
which farm produce is property of the 
debtor's estate. 

“(2) Within thirty days after the filing of 
the petition, the trustee shall conduct an 
examination of the debtor and his records 
and, if necessary, shall conduct an audit of 
the physical assets of the farm produce stor- 
age facility operated by the debtor for the 
purpose of determining the quantity, qual- 
ity, and type of farm produce, if any, which 
has been delivered over to the trustee by the 
debtor. The trustee shall then sell such farm 
produce for its then current fair market 
value, and place the proceeds of such sale 
on deposit in an interest bearing account of 
& type which will obtain the maximum re- 
turn on such proceeds as may be practical. 

“(3)(A) Within sixty days after the filing 
of the petition, the court shall, after notice 
to interested parties (including those per- 
sons identified by the trustee as having or 
claiming a direct ownership interest in farm 
produce delivered to the trustee, or a secured 
interest therein) conduct a hearing, at which 
all requests for abandonment of the pro- 
ceeds of farm produce held by the trustee 
brought pursuant to the provisions of section 
554 of this title shail be heard and deter- 
mined. No request for abandonment of farm 
produce proceeds shall be considered which 
is not filed by a claimant with the court at 
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least five days before the commencement of 
the hearing: Provided, That the court may 
grant leave for the filing of a request after 
such time period upon a finding by the court 
of excusable neglect justifying delay. No 
such request may be considered by the court 
after the distribution of farm produce pro- 
ceeds by the trustee which is provided for 
herein commences, except in cases where no- 
tice or actual knowledge of the pendency of 
the proceedings was not provided to a claim- 
ant due to fraud, negligence of the trustee, 
or other cause beyond the control of the 
claimant. The court shall order abandon- 
ment of the proceeds of farm produce held 
by the trustee, in the manner specified be- 
low, with respect to each claim of an affected 
creditor or other party in interest who es- 
tablishes, to the court’s satisfaction, that— 

(J) a quantity of farm produce sold by 
the trustee was not part of the debtor's 
estate because title to such produce was 
vested in the claimant; or 

(ii) a quantity of farm produce sold by 
the trustee which was determined to be part 
of the debtor's estate is (at the time of the 
hearing) of inconsequential value to the 
estate in consideration of a valid security 
interest existing therein in favor of the 
claimant. 

“(B) Any claimant’s production to the 
court of & valid storage facility receipt held 
by that claimant as evidence of ownership 
of a quantity of farm produce sold by the 
trustee shall be sufficient to establish a 
right to possession in such claimant of a 
share of the proceeds equal in value to the 
quantity, quality, and type of farm produce 
specified in such document. In any case 
where a claimant has placed the original of 
such document on deposit with any party 
as collateral for a loan, without assigning 
ownership interests in the farm produce over 
to such party, an affidavit from such party 
verifying ownership of such receipt by the 
claimant shall be sufficient to establish a 
prima facie claim of right to possession of 
proceeds in such claimant. 

“(4) Within ninety days after the filing of 
the petition, the court shall direct the 
trustee to effect abandonment of the farm 
produce proceeds found to be subject thereto 
in accordance with subsection (a) (3) of this 
section, in the following manner: 

(A) With respect to claimants who have 
established to the court’s satisfaction that 
the trustee holds farm produce which does 
not properly constitute property of the 
debtor's estate, and as to which ownership 
lies in the claimant, the trustee shall appor- 
tion to each claimant out of the whole sum 
of farm produce proceeds held by the trustee 
that claimant's pro rata share (in compari- 
son to the shares of like claimants) of the 
proceeds held by the trustee which are equiv- 
alent in value to the quantity, quality, and 
type of commodities which were originally 
delivered by such claimant, or the claimant’s 
predecessor in title, to the debtor upon the 
contract of bailment. The value of such pro- 
duce shall be calculated by reference to the 
price obtained for it at the time of sale. 
Distribution shall take place with respect 
to each of such claimants only after the 
deduction from such claimant's share of the 
proceeds of any commercially reasonable 
storage charge then due the debtor's estate 
from the particular claimant, plus any 
commercially reasonable charge for the ex- 
pense of removing the particular claimant's 
farm produce from the storage facility. 

“(B) With respect to claimants who have 
established to the court’s satisfaction that 
the estate’s interest in quantities of farm 
produce which (i) are part of the debtor's 
estate, and (ii) are subject to a security 
interest existing in favor of such claimants, 
is of inconsequential value to the estate by 
virtue of such security interest, the trustee 
shall next distribute from the remaining 
proceeds of the liquidation of farm produce 
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required by subsection (a)(2) of this sec- 
tion, a share of such proceeds to each of such 
claimants according to the value of their 
secured interests in the farm produce sold, 
as the same may be entitled to under law. 
Distribution shall take place with respect to 
each of such claimants only after the deduc- 
tion from such claimant's share of any com- 
mercially reasonable charge for the expense 
of removing the farm produce represented by 
the proceeds distributed to that claimant. 

“(C) Distribution of farm produce pro- 
ceeds which are ordered abandoned by the 
court, shall commence within twenty days of 
the entry of the orders of abandonment. 

“(D) Expenses of the court or trustee in- 
curred pursuant to the liquidation and 
abandonment of farm produce and proceeds 
thereof shall be paid, in conformity to the 
provisions of section 326 of this title, in the 
following manner: 

(J) first, out of the funds retained by the 
trustee for storage charges and produce 
delivery charges, to the extent feasible; 

“(il) second, out of accrued interest on 
farm produce proceeds, to the extent feasible; 
and 

“(iil) third, out of the whole quantity of 
farm produce proceeds held by the trustee 
prior to distribution of such proceeds. 


No other expenses of the court or trustees 
shall be deducted from farm produce 
proceeds. 

“(E) (1) If, after satisfaction of the claims 
of those persons entitled to abandonment of 
the proceeds of farm produce held by the 
trustee, there be any remaining proceeds of 
farm produce heid by the trustee, such un- 
claimed proceeds shall be retained by the 
court in an interest bearing account, for the 
benefit of any persons who may present an 
untimely claim of right to abandonment in 
accordance with subsection (a)(3)(A) of 
this section, for a period of one year from 
the date of the entry of the orders of aban- 
donment. At the expiration of such period, 
such funds shall be distributed in accord- 
ance with section 726 of this title. 


„) The trustee may conduct such exam- 
ination of the debtor or other persons as 
may be necessary for the purpose of deter- 
mining the identity of any persons to whom 
have been assigned the rights of ownership 
to farm produce which is not part of the 
debtor's estate as reflected by the books and 
records of such debtor and for which no 
claim has been made; and shall provide 
notice of the pendency of the action to any 
person who is identified. 


“(b) This section shall be applied by the 
court solely for the purpose of effectuating 
abandonment of farm produce which is not 
property of the estate, or is of inconsequen- 
tial value to the estate, and shall not be 
construed to limit the right of any party to 
seek abandonment of any other property 
delivered over to the trustee in accordance 
with section 554 of this title. 


(e) Distribution of farm produce ordered 
abandoned by the court pursuant to this 
section shall not be delayed due to the pend- 
ency of any appeal from the orders of aban- 
donment, except that a stay of orders en- 
tered pursuant to this section may be entered 
by the bankruptcy court under the follow- 
ing circumstances: 


1) the party filing the request for stay, 
except for the United States, shall post a 
bond or other security in an amount equal 
to the amount of farm produce proceeds, dis- 
tribution of which is affected by the re- 
quested stay: and 

“(2) the parties entitled to distribution of 
farm produce proceeds under the terms of 
the abandonment orders affected by the stay 
shall, if successful in defending the appeal, 
be awarded their pro rata share of the pro- 
ceeds of the liauidation: plus a sum equal to 
the difference in valve between the awarded 
share and the highest intermediate value 
(between the date of the entry of the order 
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of stay and the date of final distribution) of 
the produce sold which was owned by, or se- 
cured to, such parties; plus interest on the 
amount of the original award at the prevail- 
ing rate allowed by law upon judgments with 
interest to accrue from the date of the entry 
of the order to stay. The interest payment, 
and differential payment, provided for herein 
shall both be satisfied out of the bond posted 
by the party requesting the stay, to the ex- 
tent feasible. In the case of an appeal by the 
United States, it shall be satisfied out of 
accrued interest on the proceeds on deposit, 
to the extent feasible. The party or parties 
requesting such stay and prosecuting such 
appeal shall, if successful on appeal, be en- 
titled to interest at the prevailing rate al- 
lowed by law upon judgments upon any sum 
which the court may ultimately award, such 
interest to be calculated from the date of 
the entry of the original order of abandon- 
ment appealed from. 

“(d) Any order of stay entered by the 
bankruptcy court pursuant to subsection (c) 
of this section shall be immediately appeal- 
able as of right by any aggrieved party, to 
the district court for the division and dis- 
trict wherein the bankruptcy court exercises 
its jurisdiction; or, to a panel of bankruptcy 
judges as provided by section 405(c)(1) of 
title 28, United States Code, if the same has 
been ordered by the circuit council pursuant 
to such section. Notice of appeal shall be 
filed with the bankruptcy court within five 
days after the entry of an order staying dis- 
tribution, in the absence of which no appeal 
shall be allowed, except upon a showing of 
excusable neglect to the district court or to 
the bankruptcy panels. The order of stay 
shall be vacated within twenty days after 
perfection of the appeal unless the party fil- 
ing the request for stay demonstrates to the 
court's satisfaction that it is likely to prevail 
upon the merits of the appeal. 


“(e) In any action brought pursuant to 
chapter 11 of this title, the provisions of this 
section shall govern the abandonment of 
farm produce held by the trustee or debtor 
in possession of a farm produce storage fa- 
cility business for which reorganization is 
sought, which farm produce is not property 
of the debtor's estate but is held by the 
debtor upon a contract of bailment only. The 
abandonment of any quantity of such pro- 
duce shall take place only upon the request 
of the owner thereof, and shall be done re- 
gardless of its effect upon any existing or 
proposed plan of reorganization. 


“(f) The time limits set forth in this sec- 
tion may be extended by the court for good 
cause shown: however, the distribution of 
farm produce ordered abandoned by the 
court shall not be deferred beyond one hun- 
dred and forty days after the date of the fil- 
ing of the petition, unless the court finds 
that— 

“(1) the interests of justice so require in 
light of the complexity of the case; and 

“(2) the interests of those claimants en- 
titled to distribution upon their claims will 
not be materially injured by such additional 
delay. 

“(g) In actions filed under this title in 
any State wherein an agency exists which 
operates under the supervision of that 
State’s government, and which is charged 
with the responsibility for presiding over the 
liquidation of an insolvent farm produce 
storage facility licensed under the laws of 
such State, the bankruptcy court shall ap- 
point the director of such State agency to act 
as interim trustee under the provisions of 
section 701 or section 1104 of this title, and 
such party shall perform the duties required 
of the trustee under this section until the 
earlier of the completion of the distribution 
of the proceeds of farm produce required by 
this section, or the election and appointment 
of a permanent trustee under other provi- 
sions of this title: Provided, That such in- 
terim trustee shall not be relieved of its 
responsibilities before the orders of abandon- 
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ment required to be entered under this sec- 
tion are made. Said interim trustee shall per- 
form all duties required of the trustee under 
this section, as well as under other provisions 
of this title. Such interim trustee shall not 
recover any compensation out of the assets 
of the estate for the services performed un- 
der this section. 

“(h) In actions filed under this title by a 
debtor in the business of operating a farm 
produce storage facility licensed under the 
United States Warehouse Act, the bank- 
ruptcy court shall appoint the Administrator 
of the Agricultural Marketing Service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture to 
act as interim trustee under the provisions of 
section 701 or section 1104 of this title, and 
such party shall perform the duties required 
of the trustee under this section until the 
earlier of the completion of the distribution 
of the proceeds of farm produce required by 
this section, or the election and appointment 
of a permanent trustee under other provi- 
sions of this title: Provided, That such in- 
terim trustee shall not be relieved of its re- 
sponsibilities before the orders of abandon- 
ment required to be entered under this title 
are made. Said interim trustee shall perform 
all duties required of the trustee under this 
section, as well as under other provisions of 
this title. Such interim trustee shall not re- 
cover any compensation out of the assets of 
the estate for the services performed under 
this section.“. 

Sec. 7. (a) Chapter 10 of title 7, section 255, 
of the United States Code, is amended by in- 
serting a comma after the word “storage”, 
and by inserting the following language be- 
tween the words “storage” and “in” thereof: 
“marketing, handling, shipping, or other dis- 
position"; such that the section, as amended 
shall read as follows: 

“Any person who deposits agricultural 
products for storage, marketing, handling, 
shipping, or other disposition in a ware- 
house licensed under this chapter shall be 
deemed to have deposited the same subject 
to the terms of this chapter and the rules and 
regulations prescribed thereunder.” 

“(b) Chapter 10 of title 7, United States 
Code, is amended by adding after section 262 
thereof the following: 

“262(a). Statutory lien, pending payment 
for agricultural products sold to a ware- 
houseman. 

“Any farmer (as defined in Title 11, U.S.C. 
101) who, having delivered agricuitural 
products to a warehouseman licensed under 
this chapter upon a contract for sale, or hav- 
ing sold to such warehouseman products pre- 
viously delivered upon a contract for storage, 
and who has not received the consideration 
agreed upon for the sale of said products 
from the warehouseman, shall have a lien 
against like products in the licensed facility 
in excess of that required to satisfy receipted 
or other storage obligations; against like 
products in transit for which payment has 
not been made to the warehouseman; and 
against unencumbered products held in other 
locations for the account of the warehouse- 
man, or the proceeds from any of the fore- 
going, to the extent of the consideration 
agreed upon for the purchase of the product 
sold. Such lien shall attach at the time of 
the formation of the contract for sale and 
shall continue until the obligations of the 
warehouseman to the seller of the products 
are satisfied, or the expiration of sixty days, 
whichever is earlier. 

Sec. 8. Section 1123(a)(1) of title 11, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out “or 507(a)(6)" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “507(a) (5) or 507 (a) 7)“. 

Sec. 9. Section 1129(a)(9)(B) of title 11, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out “or 507(a)(5)"" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “507(a) (5), or 507 (a) (6) “. 

Sec. 10. Section 1129 (a) (9) (0) of title 11, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out “507(a) (6)"’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“507(a)(7)". 
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SECTIONAL ANALYSIS 


Section 1: Adds definitions of "Farm pro- 
duce”, “Farm produce storage facility”, and 
“Storage facility receipt“ to S. 101 of title 11, 
United States Code. Renumbers remaining 
provisions of that section in accordance with 
these additions. 

“Farm produce” is defined as product of 
a person engaged in a farming operation, 
including crops, poultry, livestock, and dairy 
products in unmanufactured states. 

“Farm produce storage facility” is defined 
as any business enterprise operated for the 
purpose of providing facilities for tempo- 
rary storage of farm produce, or purchas- 
ing farm produce from persons engaged in 
farming operations in bulk quantities. 

“Storage facility receipt” is defined as any 
document of the type routinely issued by a 
debtor operating a produce storage facility 
for the purpose of establishing a record of 
ownership of a quantity of farm produce 
which is stored upon a contract of bailment. 
Includes warehouse receipts, scale tickets, 
and similar documents. 

Section 2: Amends 11 U.S.C. S. 109 to 
preclude a person engaged in the business 
of operating a produce storage facility from 
seeking to schedule the debts of that busi- 
ness in a Chapter 13 wage-earner proceeding. 

Section 3, 4: Technical amendments. 

Section 5: Amends 11 U.S.C. S. 507(a) 
to provide priority status to farmers who 
suffer loss from the sale or conversion of 
farm produce to or by a debtor operating a 
produce storage facility in any distribution 
to unsecured creditors, after trustee and 
Court expenses, wages of employees and pen- 
sion plan obligations. This further protects 
farmers who, even after distribution of the 
proceeds obtained from the sale of grain 
assets provided for in the bill, suffer a loss. 
Renumbers other sections of that title to 
conform to the substantive change. 

Section 6: Amends the bankruptcy code 
(Title 11) by adding, after section 554 there- 
of, a new section 555, titled “Expedited aban- 
donment of farm produce.” The new section 
555 establishes the following procedures to 
be utilized in a bankruptcy case involving 
a farm produce storage facility: 

a. Within ten days after filing of the pe- 
tition, the trustee shall conduct an examina- 
tion of the debtor and the debtor's books 
and records to determine persons who have 
or may claim to have an ownership interest 
in farm produce delivered to the Court by 
the debtor by virtue of having delivered the 
produce to the debtor upon a contract of 
bailment, or having taken assignment of the 
debtor's ownership interest in produce owned 
by the debtor; as well as persons who claim 
a security interest in produce owned by the 
debtor (S. 555(a)(1)). 

b. Within thirty days of the filing of the 
petition, the trustee is to conduct an ex- 
amination of the debtor to determine the 
quantity, quality, and type of farm pro- 
duce delivered over to the trustee by the 
debtor. The trustee is then required to liqui- 
date the produce on hand and deposit the 
proceeds in an interest bearing account. (555 
(a) (2)). 

c. Within sixty days after the filing, the 
Court is directed to conduct a hearing at 
which all requests for abandonment of pro- 
ceeds shall be considered, with claims to be 
filed no later than five days before the com- 
mencement of the hearing. Provisions are in- 
cluded for the filing of late claims of right 
to abandonment in cases where actual notice 
has not been provided to a claimant. The 
Court is then required to order abandon- 
ment of the proceeds of farm produce held 
by the trustee which are established to be 
(1) not property of the debtor's estate, or (2) 
property of the debtor's estate which is en- 
cumbered by liens of such value as to render 
the produce of inconsequential value to the 
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bankruptcy estate. Any claimant’s production 
to the court of a valid storage facility receipt 
held by that claimant as evidence of owner- 
ship of a quantity of farm produce sold by 
the trustee shall be sufficient under the bill 
to establish a right to possession in that 
claimant of a share of the proceeds equal in 
value to the produce identified in the receipt. 
(555 (a) (3)). 

d. Within ninety days after the filing, the 
Court shall direct the trustee to effect avan- 
donment of the proceeds found to be subject 
thereto in two steps: 

First, to claimants who demonstrate an 
ownership interest in produce proceeds, on 
& pro rata basis after deduction of storage 
charges, out-elevator charges, and any 
trustee expenses and fees; 

Second, to claimants who show a security 
interest in the proceeds of such an extent 
as to render the proceeds of inconsequential 
value to the estate, after deduction of de- 
livery charges and trustee expenses and fees, 
and as their interests appear under law. 

Abandonment of proceeds shall go forward 
within twenty days of the issuance of the 
orders, (555(a) (4) (A-). 

e. Expenses of the Court of Trustee in- 
curred pursuant to the liquidation and 
abandonment of farm produce and proceeds 
thereof shall be paid in the following man- 
ner, in conformity with the provisions of 11 
US.C. S. 326: 

First, out of the funds retained by the 
trustee for storage charges and produce de- 
livery charges, to the extent feasible; 

Second, out of accrued interest on farm 
produce proceeds, to the extent feasible; and 

Third, out of the whole quantity of farm 
produce proceeds held by the trustee prior 
to distribution of such proceeds. 

f. After such distribution, if there be any 
proceeds unaccounted for, unclaimed pro- 
ceeds are to be retained by the court for a 
period of one year for the benefit of any 
parties who may present an untimely claim 
of right to abandonment. After one year, 
such proceeds are to be distributed in the 
same manner as other assets of the bank- 
ruptcy estate (I. e., trustee expenses, etc.) 
(555 (a) (4% (E)). 

g. Distribution of produce proceeds ordered 
abandoned by the court shall not be delayed 
due to the pendency of any appeal, except 
that a stay of the orders of abandonment 
may be entered by the bankruptcy court if: 

The party filing the request for stay posts 
a bond equal to the amount of farm produce 
proceeds distribution of which is affected by 
the stay; and 

Provided, that the parties entitled to dis- 
tribution of farm produce proceeds under the 
terms of the abandonment orders affected 
by the stay shall, if successful in defending 
the appeal, be awarded their pro rata share 
of the proceeds of the liquidation PLUS a 
sum equal to the difference in value (between 
the date of entry of the order of stay and the 
date of final distribution) of the produce 
sold; and PLUS interest on the amount of the 
original share at the prevailing rate allowed 
by law upon judgments; and 

Provided, that any order of stay is im- 
mediately appealable to the district court or 
bankruptcy appeals court for the district; 
and further provided, that a showing is made 
to such court of likelihood of prevailing on 
the merits of the appeal, in the absence of 
which the stay shall be vacated. (555(c) and 
(d)). 

h. In actions filed under Chapter 11 of 
Title 11 (business reorganization), abandon- 
ment of produce not owned by the debtor 
shall proceed (upon request of the owner 
thereof) regardless of the effect upon any 
proposed plan of reorganization (555 (e)) 

i. The time limits set forth in the bill may 
be expanded if the Court finds that: 

The interests of justice so require in light 
of the complexity of the case; and 
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The interests of those claimants entitled to 
distribution of proceeds will not be ma- 
terially harmed. (555(f) ). 

j. In any action filed in any state wherein 
an agency exists which operates under the 
supervision of that State’s government, and 
which is charged with the responsibility for 
presiding over the liquidation of an insolvent 
farm produce storage facility licensed under 
that State's laws, the bankruptcy court is 
required to appoint the director of such 
agency to act as interim trustee for the pur- 
pose of performing the duties required of the 
trustee under this section, without charge for 
such services. (S. 555(g)). There is a similar 
provision providing for the appointment of 
the director of the U.S.D.A. Agricultural 
Marketing Service in cases involving federally 
licensed elevators. (S. 555 h)). 

Section 7 amends the U.S. Warehouse Act 
(Title 7) to define the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture under that act, and 
creates a statutory lien in favor of farm pro- 
ducers who sell produce to a facility but have 
not received payment therefor. The lien ex- 
tends for a maximum period of sixty days 
from the date of sale. 

Sections 8, 9, 10: Technical amendments.@ 


By Mr. WEICKER: 

D. 1366. A bill to provide for fair com- 
mercial credit reporting; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Housing, and Urban Af- 
fairs. 

FAIR COMMERCIAL REPORTING PRACTICES ACT OF 

1981 

© Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing the Fair Commercial 
Reporting Practices Act of 1981. This bill 
is identical to legislation I introduced 
during the last Congress, and is the out- 
growth of 2 days of hearings before the 
Senate Small Business Committee. These 
hearinzs closely examined existing com- 
mercial credit reporting practices, the 
rights of small businesses subject to such 
reports, and the remedies available to 
businesses injured by erroneous or in- 
complete reports. Based on the abuses 
found to exist and the lack or remedies 
available to businesses, I believe this leg- 
islation is long overdue. It is designed 
to give businesses that are the subject 
of commercial credit reports the same 
basic rights that are enjoyed by con- 
sumers who are the subjects of consumer 
credit reports. 

In 1977, the Privacy Study Commission 
after devoting 2 years to examining indi- 
vidual privacy rights and recordkeeping 
practices in many environments, con- 
cluded that the impact of commercial 
credit decisions on businesses is particu- 
larly acute when the business seeking 
credit is a “partnership, sole proprietor- 
ship, or closely held corporation.” The 
Commission recommended that since 
commercial reporting practices have a 
significant impact cn these businesses 
and their owners, further investigation 
and study in this area should be con- 
ducted. This is exactly what the hearing: 
before the Small Business Committe+ 
did: in addition, these hearings examined 
the Privacy Commission’s recommenda- 
tion to enact legislation to insure the 
accuracy of information gathered and 
disseminated by commercial reporting 
agencics. 


Mr. President, it is recognized that 


commercial reporting agencies perform 
an important function in our economy 
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by assembling and evaluating commer- 
cial credit and other information on 
businesses and representatives of busi- 
nesses. For businesses of all sizes to sur- 
vive and prosper, they must have access 
to credit. The decision to extend business 
credit frequently hinges on the reports 
prepared by commercial reporting agen- 
cies. Unfortunately, despite the impor- 
tance of these reports, there are current- 
ly no safeguards to insure their accu- 
racy. 

Testimony before the small business 
committee demonstrated clearly that 
these reports, and the agencies that pre- 
pare them, are not infallible; that all too 
often the information contained in them 
is incomplete, outdated, or downright in- 
accurate. Certainly, there is no question 
that an erroneous report can be harmful 
to an individual; to a small business, 
where access to credit means the differ- 
ence between survival and going under, 
it can be devastating. 

Unlike an individual, the small busi- 
ness owner has no statutory protection 
against erroneous credit reports. The 
Fair Credit Reporting Act, which pro- 
vides statutory protections and a judicial 
remedy for the consumer who has been 
victimized by an inaccurate credit re- 
port, does not apply to businesses. 

A business that is harmed by a false 
credit report must resort to a common 
law defamation action to recover dam- 
ages for injury it has suffered. However, 
all but two States have afforded the com- 
mercial reporting agencies a “qualified 
privilege,” thereby making it necessary 
for a plaintiff to prove malice in order to 
recover damages, Since this privilege 
imposes a higher standard for recovery. 
Small businesses may in fact have no 
real judicial recourse even if seriously 
harmed by an inaccurate credit report. 

Abuses depicted in the testimony be- 
fore the Small Business Committee dem- 
onstrate that legislation is necessary to 
insure that commercial reporting agen- 
cies exercise their responsibilities with 
fairness, accuracy, and a respect for the 
business’ right to privacy. 

The Fair Commercial Rerorting Prac- 
tices Act would provide the rights and 
protections business has been lacking 
through the following provisions: 

First. When a business is denied credit 
because of information in a commercial 
credit report. the user of the revort must 
notify the subject of the report in writ- 
ing that credit has been denied based on 
the report, provide the name, address, 
and telerhone number of the commercial 
reporting agency supplying the report 
and notify the business of its right to 
obtain a copy of and correct the report. 

Second. Unon request and proper iden- 
tification, the commercial reporting 
agency must: 


Clearly and accurately disclose to the 
business all information in its files on 
the business at the time of the request; 


Permit the business to examine and 
copy any such information; 

Clearly and accurately disclose to the 
business the sources of the information; 
and 


Disclose to the business the names of 
all recipients of the commercial report 
which the agency has furnished for any 
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purpose within the 6-month period pre- 
ceding the request. 

Third. When the completeness or ac- 
curacy of any item of information in a 
business’ life is questioned, the commer- 
cial reporting agency must reinvestigate 
the accuracy of the information within 
a reasonable time and if the reinvesti- 
gation does not resolve the dispute, the 
business is entitled to file a brief state- 
ment of disagreement. 

Fourth. If inaccurate information has 
been deleted, or, when a brief statement 
of disagreement has been filed, the busi- 
ness may require that a corrected copy 
of the report be furnished to any person 
who received a copy of the erroneous re- 
port within the preceding 6 months. 

Fifth. Each commercial reporting 
agency must maintain reasonable pro- 
cedures to insure the maximum possible 
accuracy of the information it reports, 
and further, no commercial reporting 
agency shall: 

Obtain information by implying that 
failure to do so will result in adverse 
consequences; 

Furnish negative information or rec- 
ommend that credit not be extended be- 
cause of a business’ failure or refusal to 
cooperate with the reporting agency; or 

Lower a business’ credit rating unless 
a business is notified in writing within 
30 days of such action, accompanied by 
a statement of reasons for such action. 

It is important to note that this legis- 
lation is a free standing act and not an 
amendment to the Fair Credit Reporting 
Act. The FTC will have no role to play 
in administering the law. No new bu- 
reaucracy will be necessary to insure that 
the interest of small businesses are prop- 
erly protected. 

In the event these legal safeguards are 
violated, this legislation would allow 
businesses to present their grievances 
and enforce their legitimate rights in any 
appropriate U.S. district court without 
regard to the amount in controversy. 

Mr. President, the legislation I am in- 
troducing today will protect the interests 
not only of small businesses, but of all 
businesses. It is anticipated that the 
Consumer Affairs Subcommittee of the 
Senate Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs Committee to which this bill will 
be referred, will hold hearings on this 
bill. I hope those who are aware of abuses 
in this area will relay this information to 
my staff in preparation for those hear- 
ings. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. In addition, 
I ask unanimous consent that chapter 
XV of the 30th annual renort of the 
Comm'ttee on Small Business, describing 
the testimony received by the committee 
on this issue at its hearings last year, be 
included in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the b‘ll and 
chapter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
Fair Commercial Reporting Practices Act of 
1981". 
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FINDINGS AND PURPOSES 


Sec, 2. (a) The Congress finds that 

(1) the free and competitive marketplace 
is dependent upon fair and accurate com- 
mercial reporting; 

(2) inaccurate commercial reports directly 
impair the efficiency of the free marketplace 
and unfair commercial reporting practices 
undermine the confidence of businesses in 
the continued effective functioning of the 
free enterprise system; 

(3) an elaborate mechanism has been de- 
veloped for investigating and evaluating the 
credit worthiness, credit standing, credit ca- 
pacity, character, and general reputation of 
businesses and the representatives of those 
businesses; 

(4) commercial reporting agencies have 
assumed a vital role in assembling and eval- 
uating commercial credit and other informa- 
tion on businesses and representatives of 
those businesses; and 

(5) there is a need to ensure that commer- 
cial reporting agencies exercise their respon- 
sibilities with fairness, accuracy and a re- 
spect for the business’ right to privacy. 

(b) The purposes of this Act are to— 

(1) ensure that commercial reporting agen- 
cies minimize the extent to which recorded 
information about a business is a source of 
error or unfairness in any decision made on 
the basis of such recorded information; 

(2) create and define obligations with re- 
spect to the uses that will be made of re- 
corded information about a business or its 
representatives; and 

(3) require that commercial reporting 
agencies adopt reasonable procedures for 
meeting the needs of commerce for com- 
mercial credit, commercial insurance, and 
other purposes by gathering information in 
a manner that is fair and equitable to the 
business with regard to the confidentiality, 
accuracy, and proper utilization of such in- 
formation in accordance with the require- 
ments of this Act. 

DEFINITIONS AND EXCLUSIONS 

Sec. 3, (a) For the purpose of this Act, the 
term 

(1) person“ means any individual, com- 
pany, corporation, trust, association, firm, 
partnership, cooperative, organization, or 
other entity; 

(2) “commercial reporting agency” means 
any person which for compensation or on a 
cooperative nonprofit basis, regularly en- 
gages in whole or in part in the practice of 
assembling or evaluating financial informa- 
tion or other information on businesses for 
the purpose of furnishing commercial re- 
ports to third parties and which uses any 
means or facility of interstate commerce for 
the purpose of preparing or furnishing com- 
mercial reports; and 

(3) “commercial report“ means any writ- 
ten, oral, or other communication of any in- 
formation by a commercial reporting agency 
bearing on a business’ creditworthiness, 
credit, standing, credit capacity, general rep- 
utation, debts, or insurability, including in- 
formation gathered on individuals who are 
owners, officers, or employees of the business, 
which is used or expected to be used in whole 
or in part for the purpose of serving as a 
factor in establishing the business’ eligibility 
for— 

(A) credit; 

(B) insurance or otherwise in connection 
with an insurance transaction involving the 
business, including the underwriting of in- 
surance on either the business or on an in- 
dividual if the business is the beneficiary of 
the policy; or 

(C) other purposes in connection with a 
commercial transaction involving the busi- 
ness. 

Such term does not include— 

(i) any report containing information 
solely as to transactions or experiences be- 
tween the business or its owners, officers, or 
employees and the person making the report; 
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(ii) the transfer of information to a guar- 
antor, insurer, or joint creditor participat- 
ing in the same transaction if the transmit- 
ting party advises the business of the name 
and address of the guarantor, insurer, or 
joint creditor; 

(ili) any compilation of consumer com- 
plaints or information collected or used for 
the primary purpose of responding to in- 
quiries by consumers concerning the gen- 
eral reputation of a business; or 

(iv) stock reports or other financial re- 
ports on a business made available by stock 
brokers or financial analysts. 

(b) Nothing in this Act applies to any 
consumer reporting agency, consumer report, 
or user of information which is governed by 
the Fair Credit Reporting Act. 


PERMISSIBLE PURPOSES OF REPORTS 


Sec. 4. (a) A commercial reporting agency 
may furnish a commercial report under the 
following circumstances and no other: 

(1) In response to the order of a court 
having jurisdiction to issue such an order. 

(2) In accordance with the written in- 
structions of the person to whom it relates. 

(3) To a person which it has reason to 
believe— 

(A) intends to use the information in con- 
nection with a commercial credit transac- 
tion involving the person on whom the in- 
formation is to be furnished and involving 
the extension of commercial credit to, or re- 
view or collection of an account of, the 
person; 

(B) intends to use the information in 
connection with the underwriting of com- 
mercial insurance involving the person; 

(C) intends to use the information in 
connection with a determination of the per- 
son's eligibility for a license or other benefit 
granted by a governmental instrumentality 
required by law to consider a business’ fi- 
nancial responsibility or status: 

(D) otherwise has a legitimate business 
need for the information in connection with 


& business transaction involving the per- 
son; or 

(E) as expressly authorized pursuant to 
any other State or Federal law. 


(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (a), a commercial reporting 
agency may furnish identifying information 
respecting any business, limited to the busi- 
ness’ name and address or former addresses, 
to a governmental agency. 


DISCLOSURE REQUIRED 


Sec. 5. (a) Whenever credit or insurance 
or other benefit is denied or the charge for 
such credit, insurance, or other benefit is in- 
creased either wholly or partly because of in- 
formation about a person contained in a 
commercial report from a commercial report- 
ing agency, the user of the commercial report 
shall notify the person in writing that the 
credit, insurance, or other benefit has been 
denied based in whole or in part on a com- 
mercial report, provide the name, street ad- 
dress, and telephone number of the com- 
mercial reporting agency supplying the re- 
Port, and notify the person of its right to 
request and receive a copy of the report and 
to correct any errors in the report by con- 
tacting the commercial reporting agency. 

(b) Every commercial reporting agency, 
upon request and proper identification of 
any person, shall— 

(1) inform the person whether the agency 
has any information in its files pertaining to 
the person; and 

(2) if the agency has any information in 
its files Pertaining to the person, it shall— 

(A) clearly and accurately disclose to the 
person all information in its files on the per- 
son at the time of the request; 

(B) permit the person to examine and copy 
all such Information: 

(C) clearly and accurately disclose to the 
person the sources of all information; and 

(D) clearly and accurately disclose to the 
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person the names of all recipients of any 
commercial report on the person which the 
agency has furnished for any purpose within 
the six-month period preceding the request. 

(c) The requirements of subsection (b) re- 
specting the disclosure of sources of informa- 
tion and the recipients of reports do not 
apply to information received or reports fur- 
nished prior to the effective date of this Act 
except to the extent that the matter involved 
is contained in the files of the commercial 
reporting agency on that date. 


COMPLIANCE PROCEDURES 


Sec. 6. (a) The disclosures required under 
section 5(b) shall be made to a person— 

(1) in person if the person appears In per- 
son and furnishes proper identification; or 

(2) by telephone if the person has made a 
prior written request, with proper identifica- 
tion, for telephone disclosure and the toll 
charge, if any, for the telephone call is pre- 
paid by or charged directly to the person; or 

(3) by mailing a copy of all information to 
the person within a reasonable time after re- 
ceipt of a written request from the person for 
disclosure of the information. 

(b) Each commercial reporting agency 
shall provide trained personne] to explain to 
any person any information furnished pur- 
suant to section 5(b). 

DISPUTES 


Sec. 7. (a) If the completeness, accuracy, 
or timeliness of any item of information 
contained in a person’s file is disputed by 
the person, and such dispute is directly con- 
veyed to the commercial reporting agency by 
the person, the commercial reporting agency 
shall within a reasonable period of time, but 
not longer than thirty days, reinvestigate 
and record the current status of that infor- 
mation unless it has reasonable grounds to 
believe that the dispute by the person is 
frivolous or irrelevant. If after such rein- 
vestigation such information is found to be 
inaccurate or can no longer be verified, the 
commercial reporting agency shall promptly 
correct or delete such information as appro- 
priate. The presence of contradictory infor- 
mation in the person's file does not in and 
of itself constitute reasonable grounds for 
believing the dispute is frivolous or 
irrelevant. 


(b) If the reinvestigation does not resolve 
the dispute, the person may file a brief state- 
ment setting forth the nature of the dispute. 
The commercial reporting agency may limit 
such statements to not more than one hun- 
dred words. 

(c) Whenever a statement of a dispute is 
filed, unless there is reasonable grounds to 
believe that it is frivolous or irrelevant, the 
commercial reporting agency shall, in any 
subsequent commercial report containing 
the information in question, clearly note 
that the information is disputed by the per- 
son and provide either the person's state- 
ment or a clear and accurate codification or 
summary thereof. 


(a) Following any deletion of informa- 
tion which is found to be inaccurate or 
whose accuracy can no longer be verified or 
any notation as to disputed information, the 
commercial reporting agency shall, at the 
request of the person, furnish notification 
that the item has been deleted or the state- 
ment, codification, or summary pursuant to 
subsection (b) or (c) to any person who has 
within six months prior thereto received a 
report which contained the deleted or dis- 
puted information. The commercial report- 
ing agency shall clearly and conspicuously 
disclose to the person his rights to make 
such a request. Such disclosure shall be 
made at or prior to the time the information 
is deleted or the person's statement regard- 
ing the disputed information is received. 

CHARGES FOR CERTAIN DISCLOSURES 


Sec. 8. A commercial reporting agency 
shall make all disclosures pursuant to sec- 
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tion 5(b) and furnish all commercial re- 
ports pursuant to section 7(d) without 
charge to the person if, within thirty days 
after receipt of a notification sent pursuant 
to section 5(a), the person makes a request 
under section 5(b) or 7(d). Otherwise, the 
commercial reporting agency may impose a 
reasonable charge on the person for making 
disclosure to such person pursuant to section 
5(b), the charge for which shall be indicated 
to the person prior to making disclosure; and 
for furnishing notifications, statements, 
summaries, or codifications to the person 
designated pursuant to section 7(d), the 
charge for which shall be indicated to the 
person prior to furnishing such information 
and shall not exceed the charge that the 
commercial reporting agency would impose 
on each designated recipient for a report, ex- 
cept that no charge may be made for notify- 
ing such persons of the deletion of informa- 
tion which is found to be inaccurate or which 
can no longer be verified. A commercial re- 
porting agency may charge a reasonable copy- 
ing fee for furnishing copies of information 
pursuant to section 5(b). 


PROCEDURES TO ENSURE ACCURACY 


Sec. 9. Each commercial reporting agency 
shall maintain reasonable procedures to as- 
sure the maximum possible accuracy of the 
information it reports. 

PROHIBITED PRACTICES 

Src. 10. A commercial reporting agency may 
not— 

(1) furnish any commercial report con- 
taining any adverse item of information 
which antedates the report by more than ten 
years, except in the case of any commercial 
report to be used in connection with a credit 
transaction, or underwriting of life insur- 
ance, involving a principal amount of 
$500,000 or more; 

(2) obtain information or seek to obtain 
information from any source by means of 
any threat, direct or implied, that the failure 
to furnish information may result in any 
adverse consequences for the person from 
whom the information is sought; 

(3) furnish negative information or rec- 
ommend that credit no-, be extended or make 
any other adverse recommendation to a third 
party in whole or in part on the basis of a 
business“ failure or refusal to cooperate with 
the inquiry of the commercial reporting 
agency; 

(4) furnish a commercial report which in- 
dicates that a business has been denied 
credit, if the sole reason for such denial is 
lack of sufficient information to grant credit, 
unless the report states that the denial was 
for that reason; or 


(5) take any action to lower the credit 
rating of a business on which information 
is maintained or furnished to third parties, 
unless that business is notified of such 
action in writing within thirty days of such 
action, such notification to be accompanied 
by a statement of the reasons for such 
action. 


CIVIL LIABILITY FOR WILLFUL NONCOMPLIANCE 

Sec. 11. Any commercial reporting agency 
or user of information which willfully fails 
to comply with any requirement imposed by 
this Act with respect to any person is liable 


to that person in an amount equal to the 
sum of— 


(1) any actual damages sustained by the 
person as a result of the failure; 

(2) such amount of punitive damages as 
the courts may allow; and 


(3) in the case of any successful action 
to enforce any liability under this section, 
the costs of the action together with reason- 
able attorney's fees as determined by the 
court. 

CIVIL LIABILITY FOR NEGLIGENT NONCOMPLIANCE 

Src. 12. Any commercial reporting agency 
or user of information which is negligent in 
failing to comply with any requirement im- 
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posed by this Act with respect to any person 
is liable to that person in an amount equal 
to the sum of— 

(1) any actual damages sustained by the 
person as a result of the failure; and 

(2) in the case of any successful action to 
enforce any liability under this section, the 
costs of the action together with reasonable 
attorney’s fees as determined by the court. 


JURISDICTION OF COURTS; LIMITATION OF 
ACTIONS 


Sec. 13. An action to enforce any liability 
created under this Act may be brought in 
any appropriate United States district court 
without regard to the amount in contro- 
versy, or in any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion, within two years from the date on 
which the liability arises, except that where 
a defendant has materially and willfully mis- 
represented any information required under 
this Act to be disclosed to any person and 
the information so misrepresented is ma- 
terial to the establishment of the defendant's 
liability to that person under this Act, the 
action may be brought at any time within 
two years after discovery was made or should 
have been made by the exercise of due dili- 
gence by the person of the misrepresenta- 
tion. 

OBTAINING INFORMATION UNDER FALSE 
PRETENSES 

Sec. 14. Any person who knowingly and 
willfully obtains information on a person 
from a commercial reporting agency under 
faise pretenses shall be fined not more than 
$5,000 or imprisoned not more than one year, 
or both. 

UNAUTHORIZED DISCLOSURES BY OFFICERS OR 

EMPLOYEES 


Sec. 15. Any officer or employee of a com- 
mercial reporting agency who knowingly and 
willfully provides information concerning a 
person from the agency's files to a person 
not authorized to receive that information 


shall be fined not more than $5,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than one year, or both. 


RELATION TO STATE LAWS 


Sec. 16. This Act does not annul, alter, 
affect. or exempt any person subject to the 
provisions of this Act from complying with 
the laws of any State with respect to the 
collection, distribution, or use of any infor- 
tnation, except to the extent that those laws 
tre inconsistent with any provision of this 
Act, and then only to the extent of the in- 
consistency. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec, 17. This Act shall take effect upon the 
expiration of one hundred and eighty days 
following the date of its enactment. 


CHAPTER XV. REPORTING OF COMMERCIAL 
CREDIT AND ITS EFFECTS ON SMALL BUSINESS 
A. INTRODUCTION 

Commercial credit reporting practices per- 
form an important function in our economy. 
For businesses of all sizes to survive and 
prosper, they must have access to credit. The 
decision to extend business credit frequently 
hinges on reports made by commercial credit 
reporting services. However, despite the im- 
portance of these reports, there are presently 
no statutory safeguards to insure their 
accuracy. 

In 1977, after devoting 2 years to examin- 
ing individual privacy rights and record- 
keeping practices in many environments, the 
Privacy Protection Study Commission con- 
cluded that, “the impact of commercial 
credit decisions on individuals is particu- 
larly acute when the business seeking credit 
is a partnership, sole Proprietorship, or 
closely held corporation.” Since commercial 
credit reporting practices have a significant 
impact on business entities with which indi- 
viduals are associated, the Commission rec- 
ommended that further investigation and 
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study in this area should be conducted. Ac- 
cordingly, the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee held 2 days of public hearings on 
October 31, and November 1, 1979 to review 
the impact of commercial credit reporting 
practices on small business. 

The hearings were held after a year-long 
investigation by the minority staff conducted 
at the direction of Senator Lowell Weicker, 
Jr., the ranking minority member of the 
committee. Senator Weicker cochaired the 
hearings with Senator Carl Levin of 
Michigan. 

The hearings closely examined existing 
commercial credit reporting practices, the 
rights of small businesses which are the sub- 
ject of such reports, and the remedies avail- 
able to businesses injured by erroneous or 
incomplete reports. In addition, considera- 
tion was given to the Privacy Commission's 
recommendation that procedures be adopted 
to assure the accuracy of information col- 
lected and reported by commercial credit 
reporting services. 


B. PROTECTIONS PROVIDED UNDER CURRENT LAW 


Unlike an individual, the small business 
person has no statutory protection against 
erroneous credit reports. The Fair Credit Re- 
porting Act, which provides statutory pro- 
tections and a judicial remedy for a con- 
sumer who has been injured by an inac- 
curate credit report, is not applicable to 
commercial credit reports on small busi- 
nesses. 

The Fair Credit Reporting Act is designed 
to create a statutory system under which 
consumers may learn of adverse reports, 
examine the information contained in the 
reports, and be afforded the opportunity to 
correct or supplement false or misleading 
entries. The Fair Credit Reporting Act also 
establishes a statutory cause of action for 
consumers against reporting agencies for 
negligent noncompliance with the act. Under 
this act, which is enforced by the Federal 
Trade Commission, the consumer has the 
following basic rights: 

(a) whenever credit is denied because of 
a negative report, the potential credit grantor 
must so advise the consumer and identify 
the agency making the report; 

(b) anyone causing an investigative re- 
port to be made must notify the subject of 
that report within 3 days of the request; 

(c) upon receiving notice of an adverse 
credit decision, the consumer may obtain 
from the reporting agency disclosure of the 
nature and substance of the information in 
his file, the sources (except for those used 
solely in preparing an investigative report) 
and the identities of recipients of these 
reports; 

(d) if the consumer disputes items on the 
credit report, he may request a reinvestiga- 
tion. If the item proves inaccurate or can no 
longer be verified, it must be deleted. If re- 
investigation does not resolve the dispute, 
the consumer may file a brief statement of 
the dispute, which must be included in fu- 
ture reports; and 

(e) the consumer may require that notice 
of the deletion, or the statement of dispute, 
be sent to those who received reports con- 
taining the disputed item. 

The Fair Credit Reporting Act applies 
only to consumer reports and has been held 
not applicable to credit reports on busi- 
nesses, even if that report contains personal 
information about the business owners. 

Under the Equal Credit Opportunity Act 
(ECOA), businesses are able to obtain a 
statement of reasons for credit denied by a 
member bank of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. The ECOA, however, does not regulate 
either the accuracy of private credit reports 
or credit transactions solely between 
businesses. 

Thus, a business entity harmed by a false 
credit report must resort to a common law 
defamation action to recover damages for 
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injury which it may have suffered. Although 
under common law, and in Georgia and 
Idaho only. a disseminator of defamatory 
material is held strictly liable for distribut- 
ing information he knew or should have 
known was false, all other States have carved 
out public policy exceptions to the common 
law rule, and afford the commercial credit 
reporting agency a qualified privilege. This 
qualified privilege imposes a higher stand- 
ard of recovery, thereby requiring a business 
plaintiff to prove malice in order to recover 
damages, and thus, small businesses may, in 
fact, have no real judicial recourse even if 
seriously harmed by an inaccurate credit 
report. 


C. COMMERCIAL CREDIT REPORTING PRACTICES 


When a business seeks credit from banks, 
Government agencies or other businesses, its 
creditworthiness is evaluated by the pro- 
spective credit grantor. For assistance in 
making this determination, the credit 
grantor frequently calls upon commercial 
credit reporting services to collect and evalu- 
ate information. 

There are two general categories of com- 
mercial credit reporting services. The first 
type is the investigative service which col- 
lects information about the credit applicant 
from past and current creditors as well as 
from a variety of other sources. The investi- 
gation is carried out by field representatives 
who compile a detailed report about the 
business, including information about the 
owners and managers of the business, as 
well as an analysis of its financial condition 
and performance. The business is then given 
a credit rating. Investigative services rely on 
the management of the business under in- 
vestigation for their principal source of in- 
formation. Based on these interviews, the 
reporting service is led to other suppliers, 
public records and other creditors. Fre- 
quently the business under investigation 
names other sources of information and au- 
thorizes the collection of information from 
them. 

The second type of commercial credit re- 
porting service simply collects information 
about an applicant from credit grantors with 
which the applicant has, or once had, a credit 
relationship. In essence, these firms act as 
clearinghouses for commercial credit infor- 
mation, compiling information obtained from 
credit grantors and reporting the informa- 
tion to prospective grantors. These services 
provide no evaluative information about 
firms to credit grantors nor do they provide 
information about the business related back- 
ground of a company's management. 

Commercial credit reporting services, both 
investigative and clearinghouse services, gen- 
erally disseminate the information they com- 
pile about a credit applicant to their sub- 
scribers in the form of a written report. 
Some of the services also provide informa- 
tion over the telephone. For example, Dun & 
Bradstreet has a reporting service subsidiary 
that provides over-the-telephone recommen- 
dations as to whether credit should be ex- 
tended to a subscriber in the apparel indus- 
try. 

D. PRIVACY COMMISSION STUDY AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


The mandate of the 1976 Privacy Protec- 
tion Study Commission was to examine the 
impact of credit-reporting practices on in- 
dividuals. However, because, “the boundary 
between recordkeeping that affects individ- 
uals and that which affects legal entities is 
not always entirely clear“ and since a deci- 
sion about whether to grant or deny credit 
to a sole proprietor inevitably has great im- 
port for the individual who owns the firm,” 
the Commission also undertook to study 
commercial credit-reporting practices to de- 
termine what their impact on individuals is 
and to assess whether legal protections 
against unfairness to individuals in the com- 
mercial credit relationship are necessary. 
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The Commission's hearings on commercial 
credit-reporting practices focused on a legal 
dispute begun in 1962 involving Michael 
Goldgar and the Dun & Bradstreet Corp. As 
the New York Supreme Court Appellate Di- 
vision noted in a 1973 opinion: 

“The record presents the picture of a feud 
carried on by defendant against one Goldgar 
who has incurred defendnat’s ill will. Con- 
cededly, defendant was out to get” Goldgar 
and the corporate conglomerate he was at- 
tempting to build. Unfortunately, for Gold- 
gar * * * dissemination of derogatory infor- 
mation about him and his enterprises 
brought them crashing down into bankrupt- 
cy. Had this come about as a result of 
straightforward and honest credit reporting 
that would have been the end of the matter. 
Unfortunately, for defendant, the record dis- 
closes that its coup was accomplished by in- 
trigue, deliberate assault on a business, 
planted rumor, and reckless disregard of con- 
sequence.“ 

The Commission concluded that this case 
demonstrated the need for procedures to 
assure that information collected and re- 
ported by commercial credit- reporting serv- 
ices is accurate. 

The failure of a business to cooperate with 
the commercial credit-reporting service pre- 
paring the report, however, may have an 
adverse effect on the credit recommendations 
given by investigative services. As the Pri- 
vacy Commission observed in its final report, 
“a reported failure to cooperate, or Dun and 
Bradstreet’s inability to produce a report 
because of a lack of cooperation, can arouse 
suspicions about a company’s creditworthi- 
ness, and have a chilling effect on its abil- 
ity to obtain credit.” 

The Commission went on to recommend: 

(a) further examination of the need for 
requirements appropriate for commercial 
credit granting and credit recordkeeping 
practices; 

(b) amendment of the Fair Credit Report- 
ing Act to provide that a commercial credit 


grantor must disclose to the subject of an 


adverse credit decision the name of the 
commercial credit reporting service that pro- 
vided the information; 

(c) amendment of the Fair Credit Report- 
ing Act to provide that a commercial credit 
reporting service must: 

(i) disclose any recorded information per- 
taining to an individual connected with a 
business report; 

(ii) permit the copying of any recorded 
information, except the identity of sources; 
and 

(iil) apprise the individual of the nature 
and substance of any recorded information 
by telephone. 

(d) amendment of the Fair Credit Report- 
ing Act to provide that an individual has a 
right to correct or amend information per- 
taining to him that is maintained by a com- 
mercial credit reporting service, or is pro- 
vided an opportunity to file a concise state- 
ment of disagreement; 

(e) amendment of the Fair Credit Re- 
porting Act to provide that commercial credit 
reporting services must have reasonable pro- 
cedures to assure the accuracy of infor- 
mation in reports produced by them; and 

(f) examination of the time limits for 
reporting certain types of information and 
the need to protect the identity of sources. 

The Senate Small Business Committee 
hearings were particularly significant in that 
they marked the very first congressional ex- 
amination of the impact of commercial credit 
reporting practices on businesses since the 
Privacy Commission's study and recommen- 
dations. 

E. SUMMARY OF HEARINGS 

The Senate Small Business Committee held 
2 days of public hearings on October 31, and 
November 1, 1979, during which a total of 13 
witnesses testified. Witnesses included David 
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F. Linowes, the former Chairman of the Pri- 
vacy Protection Study Commission Congress- 
man Barry M. Goldwater, Jr., a member of 
the Privacy Commission, Commissioner Pa- 
tricla P. Bailey of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, representatives of two trade associa- 
tions, five small businesspersons who testi- 
fied that they were injured by Improper and 
erroneous commercial credit reporting prac- 
tices, and representatives of three commer- 
cial credit-reporting services (the Dun & 

Bradstreet Corp., TRW, and the National 

Association of Credit Management). 

A summary of the testimony of the wit- 
nesses and the evidence presented to the 
committee during the course of the hearings 
is presented below: 

1. Prof. David F. Linowes, former chairman, 
Privacy Protection Study Commission, 
Boeschenstein professor of political econ- 
omy and public policy, University of Illi- 
nois. Urbana, III. 

Prof. David F. Linowes served as Chairman 
of the Privacy Protection Study Commission 
and testified concerning the Privacy Commis- 
sion’s findings and recommendations. Al- 
though the Commission was only directed to 
examine the impact of credit reporting prac- 
tices on individuals, it undertook a cursory 
study of commercial credit reporting prac- 
tices because the boundary between record- 
keeping that affects individuals and that 
which affects legal entities is not always 
clear.” The Commission concluded that fur- 
ther examination of commercial credit re- 
porting practices was warranted. 

In addition, the Commission made recom- 
mendations for enactment of legislation to 
assure the accuracy of information collected 
and reported by commercial credit reporting 
agencies. Linowes noted that: “although 
commercial reporting services are not gener- 
ally subject to laws governing fairness in 
recordkeeping, some services go beyond the 
requirements of the law and conform in 
some respects to the provisions of the Fair 
Credit Reporting Act. I might add Dun & 
Bradstreet is an outstanding example of that. 
I do understand they have the policy that 
will give individual protection to business 
organizations. This is encouraging. However, 
where such voluntary compliance is in effect. 
it may be suspended whenever the need or 
desire arises. This only serves to point up 
the need to consider legislation on the Fed- 
eral level to provide uniform compliance 
with fair information practices for all.“ 

Professor Linowes emphasized during his 
testimony the need for extensive examina- 
tion of privacy rights because of the com- 
plex credit explosion in our society, coupled 
with major advances in computer and tele- 
communications technology. Linowes stated 
that: 

“(F)or small business, in particular, the 
information is quite personal. As set forth 
by the Privacy Commission throughout our 
report covering personal privacy, potential 
for misuse and abuse of personal information 
does exist. This is true whether the report 
originates with a consumer reporting agency, 
or a commercial reporting service. Yet, the 
commercial reporting service is not subject 
to the Fair Credit Reporting Act. 

Linowes noted that in the past, informa- 
tion and data accumulated had always been 
promptly destroyed after its use because it 
was too costly to store. Today that is not the 
case. Now, according to Linowes, it is cheaper 
to keep “2,000 to 60,000 bits of information 
stored on a pinhead size piece of silicon” 
than to destroy it because destruction re- 
quires that data already stored on a com- 
puter to run through the computer a sec- 
ond time. Linowes further related that be- 
cause of the rapid development of advanced 
technology “this information is being dis- 
seminated across the Nation at the speed of 
light.“ 

e believed that if more businessmen 
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were better informed about the collection, 
maintenance, and disclosure of information, 
they might very well seek to exercise stricter 
controls over its use. With respect to the 
unlimited amounts and types of data on 
business operations accumulated by scores 
of organizations and fed into data banks 
around the country, Linowes stated: 

“Much of it is being shared with others, 
often without the knowledge of the princi- 
pals concerned. With split-second retrieval, 
anything that is ever recorded about an ex- 
ecutive or business entity becomes immedi- 
ately available; and with computer-to-com- 
puter linkage anything put into the data 
bank of one organization can be tied to- 
gether with another organization's data bank. 
It is this linkage which has the potential for 
creating major problems for vulnerable small 
business interests.” 

Based on a recent study conducted under 
his direction, Professor Linowes also ex- 
pressed grave concern over the seemingly 
indiscriminate disclosure of credit informa- 
tion by banks concerning their customers. 
Linowes noted that since only 25 percent 
obtain customer authorization prior to dis- 
closing some information and 80 percent 
never tell their customers that disclosures 
have been made, what these “secret prac- 
tices” add up to is that “the small business 
organization apparently needs the same in- 
formation privacy protections, as the Privacy 
Commission recommended for the indi- 
vidual.” 


2. Patricia F. Bailey, Commissioner, Federal 
Trade Commission, Washington, D.C. 


Commissioner Bailey testified on behalf of 
the FTC about the complaints her agency 
received concerning credit reporting prac- 
tices. 

Commissioner Bailey believed that basic, 
fair informational reporting practices which 
are guaranteed to consumers under the Fair 
Credit Reporting Act should also apply to 
commercial credit reports. Because the rem- 
edy under the Fair Credit Reporting Act 
is one of the weakest remedies afforded under 
Federal law, it is the FTC's position that 
such a remedy could be extended to cover 
commercial credit reports without hampering 
the recognized necessary flow of information. 
Although the FTC favors creation of a private 
cause of action, Commissioner Bailey testi- 
fied that the FTC would not favor or encour- 
age a wide-scale regulatory scheme. At the 
conclusion of her testimony, Commissioner 
Bailey submitted proposed legislation which 
would have the effect of giving businesses 
injured by erroneous commercial credit re- 
ports the same rights as those guaranteed 
to consumers under the Fair Credit Report- 
ing Act. 

3. Panel I: (A) Gale D. Metzger, president, 
Statistical Research, Inc. (SRI), Westfiled, 
N. J.; (B) Mark D. Berson, vice president, 
Raphael’s, Mobile, Ala.; (c) Martin H. 
Zanger, president, Bookland, Inc., Holyoke, 
Mass. 

(a) Gale Metzger, the president of SRI, 
testified that SRI is a 10-year-old research 
company formed to design and conduct pro- 
fessional research and analysis for major 
national corporations and government, SRI 
has been a profitable business since it was 
formed and has experienced a steady growth 
in billings each year; it has never experi- 
enced any particular financial difficulties. 
Metzger indicated that his company pays all 
local suppliers within 7 to 10 days, and all 
national suppliers within 2 weeks. 

SRI's only “credit problem“ arose in 1979 
when it attempted to open a new account 
with a supplier; SRI was informed by the 
supplier that credit would not be extended 
because SRI had a “bad credit rating.” SRI 
was informed that this information was 
based oh a credit report prepared by Dun & 
Bradstreet which listed them as “slow pay.” 
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The Dun & Bradstreet report further stated 
that Metzger declined to comment on the 
“reason for slowness.” Metzger testified that 
this was false. That he last spoke to a Dun 
& Bradstreet representative in 1972 and that 
SRI paid all of its bills promptly. Metzger 
stated that his policy was not to provide 
Dun & Bradstreet or anyone else with finan- 
cial information which he considered to be, 
and wanted to keep confidential. 

Metzger testified that immediately upon 
learning of these errors in the Dun & Brad- 
street report, he attempted to resolve and 
correct these reporting errors through a num- 
ber of telephone calls and letters to Dun & 
Bradstreet. He never received a satisfactory 
response concerning how these errors were 
made or from whom this erroneous infor- 
mation was collected. As to Dun & Brad- 
street's attitude toward attempting to re- 
solve these errors, Metzger reported that 
the “arrogance and platitudes” contained in 
Dun & Bradstreet’s responses “are laugh- 
able.” Metzger stated: 

“Information is dynamic; yet they were 
never able to respond to our problem with 
anything but a static, standard, prepro- 
gramed series of responses. Certainly, as a 
firm which trades in the vital free flow of 
credit information, they ought to be mightily 
concerned about accuracy, truth and respon- 
sibility.” 

Metzger further complained that Dun & 
Bradstreet refused to give him the basic 
right “to confront his accuser,” the source 
of this erroneous information. Metzger re- 
ported that the damage to his business was 
not fatal, but this was “simply because we 
are bigger and more esteemed by our clients 
than any Dun & Bradstreet report.” Metzger 
suggested that “to allow (D&B) to continue 
this irresponsible pattern of behavior would 
do great damage.” 

He summed up this experience with Dun & 
Bradstreet by stating: 

“So much of our experience evidences that 
this is their way of doing business, rather 
than a simple mistake—as they chose to 
label it. 

“For us, as a small business, there is no 
such thing as a simple mistake which can 
affect our existence, 

“For us, whose business is to provide and 
disseminate accurate information, there is 
no rational explanation for their practice of 
publishing unchecked information. 

“For us, as a sophisticated data firm in 
1979, there is no explanation for a company 
such as this operating without sufficient sys- 
tems checks that automatically flag incon- 
sistent data fed into that system. 

“For us, concerned about clear and action- 
able information, there is no sense in their 
policy of telling the business world what- 
ever they learn, true or not. 

“When they were told that the report was 
in error, it took them 2 weeks to respond in 
any way whatsoever. When they were noti- 
fied that there were other errors in the re- 
port, they did not bother to correct them. 
The report as I most recently saw it still 
includes significant errors. Dun & Bradstreet 
showed little regard for what they were do- 
ing in the first place and couldn't have cared 
less about correcting any error when it was 
pointed out. ‘Business as usual’ meant ‘We'll 
get back to you when we're good and ready’. 

“There is one other interesting parenthetic 
note to our exverience with Dun & Brad- 
street. During the first phone contact with 
[D&B] on February 9, I asked that the cir- 
culation of the false report be halted. One 
day short of a month later, our erroneous 
report still was in circulation not only to 
others, but sent directly to me. This is an- 
other illustration of a lack of control 
throughout the entire system, of a style of 
doing business, of a lack of concern about 
accuracy or responsibility.” 

Dun & Bradstreet responded to this and 
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other complaints raised by several witnesses 
during its presentation to the committee, 
and suomitted a more complete response for 
the record. More specifically, Dun & Brad- 
street responded that when Metzger com- 
plained, tney stopped distribution of the re- 
port immeaiately and sent a copy of the re- 
port to him. Dun & Bradstreet conceded that 
it did not answer Metzger promptly because 
it had difficulty in contacting the proper 
persons at the suppliers to resolve the ais- 
pute. When, after 17 days, Dun & Bradstreet 
was unable to verify intormation in the Dun 
& Bradstreet report it accepted Metzger's 
statement that the two reports of slow pay 
were inaccurate and issued a correction no- 
tice which Dun & Bradstreet said was sent to 
all suoscribers who had received the earlier 
report. 

rurther, Dun & Bradstreet stated that 
the report Metzger received 1 month later, 
with an accompanying letter requesting that 
he review the report, was “part of a test pro- 
gram designed to explore another way of 
improving the quality of our reports,” and 
was not in circulation to anyone else at that 
time. 

(b) Mark D. Berson, vice president of 
Raphael's, a leading women's clothes retail 
store in Alabama, testified that the store had 
been doing business since 1946, and was pur- 
chased by the Bersons in 1978. The Berson 
family has been in the retail clothing busi- 
ness for 32 years, and has established an out- 
standing credit and payment record. 

When Berson first refused to answer in- 
quiries from a commercial credit reporting 
service in New York, Credit Exchange, Inc., 
he was told by a senior vice president that 
merchandise might be difficult for Raphael's 
to obtain if it did not cooperate and volun- 
tarily supply Credit Exchange with finan- 
cial information. Berson still refused, and 
despite Credit Exchange having no credit 
information on Raphael’s whatsoever, po- 
tential new suppliers indicated that they 
had declined Raphael's credit based on a re- 
liance on Credit Exchange's “recommenda- 
tion” not to extend credit. 

Berson also related to the committee 
Raphael's credit experience with Dun & 
Bradstreet. Berson reported that although 
Raphael's provided Dun & Bradstreet with 
a copy of the business’ financial statements 
and other information requested, a Dun & 
Bradstreet subsidiary, Credit Clearinghouse, 
prepared and issued a report in accurately 
listing Raphael's high credit range as 
$2,500—despite the fact that it was in the 
range of $20,000—and recommending against 
credit being extended. 


Berson testified that upon learning of the 
existence of the inaccurate Dun & Brad- 
street report on Raphael’s he requested and 
received a copy of the Dun & Bradstreet 
report. Berson noted that the Dun & Brad- 
street report sent to him was printed on 
April 26, 1979, and contained a summary of 
Raphael's 1977 financial statement. How- 
ever, when Berson requested from one of 
his suppliers a copy of the Dun & Brad- 
street report sent to that supplier, the sup- 
plier provided Berson with a Dun & Brad- 
street report dated 3 days earlier but con- 
taining both 1977 and 1978 financial 
information. How could reports printed 3 
days apart be so different in content; and 
how could a later report contain substan- 
tially less information. Berson asked? In 
addition, the same supplier also enclosed a 
Dun & Bradstreet prepared cover sheet to 
the report which included with Dun & 
Bradstreet's specific recommendation to the 
supplier that it not enter into a business 
credit transaction with Ralphael’s. In Dun 
& Bradstreet’s response to Berson's request 
for a copy of the Dun & Bradstreet report 
on Ralphael’s, Dun & Bradstreet did not 
forward Berson a copy of this cover sheet 
nor did it indicate to Berson in any other 
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way that Dun & Bradstreet was advising in- 
quirers not to enter into credit transactions 
with his company. 

Berson, like other witnesses who testified, 
agreed that it is necessary in the business 
world to have credit reporting agencies that 
can be relied upon, but stated further: 

However, I am adamant in my belief these 
agencies should be managed by responsible 
people. These agencies also should be regu- 
lated in the manner in which they report 
financial information to their clients. 

“There are literally thousands of small 
retailers across America who are victims of 
undue pressure and brow-beating from ir- 
responsible credit reporting agencies. Some- 
thing needs to be done about this situation.” 

Dun & Bradstreet noted that Berson was 
sent only a copy of the regular business 
information report while his supplier was 
provided a separate report prepared by Dun & 
Bradstreet's industry subsidiary. 

Dun & Bradstreet related that part of its 
confusion with respect to information sent 
to Berson directly and information made 
available to Berson’s supplier was attribut- 
able to the fact that Dun & Bradstreet did 
not realize that Berson was requesting copies 
of all reports in their entirety that Dun & 
Bradstreet was circulating about the business 
and its creditworthiness, Subsequently, Dun 
& Bradstreet indicated it would change its 
procedures to attempt to provide to busi- 
nesses all reports requested. 

(c) Martin Zanger, president of Bookland, 
testified that he is engaged in the sale of 
books, periodicals, and greeting cards in stores 
in small shopping centers in Holyoke and 
Northampton, Mass. Bookland has a sales 
volume of $650,000 per year, and Zanger 
stated he has always paid all of his bills on 
time. He further reported to the committee 
that: 

“We have had a problem with Dun & 
Bradstreet since 1976. At that time, their 
report on our company came to my attention 
and I noted several errors. They said our sales 
were $80,000 when, in fact, they were eight 
hundred thousand. They stated that I had 
said sales were down. I never made such a 
statement as, in fact, sales were up that 
year.” 


When Zanger attempted to resolve the 
errors contained in the Dun & Bradstreet 
report, he found that Dun & Bradstreet had 
used as trade credit references two companies 
that he had never heard of nor had ever done 
business with, and one company that was a 
direct competitor of Bookland. To confirm 
his suspicion that Dun & Bradstreet had 
obtained its false credit information from a 
competitor, Zanger placed a telephone call 
to the competitor, identified himself as the 
credit manager of a nationally known pub- 
lisher seeking a credit reference on Bookland, 
and got the following response: “I wouldn't 
touch it unless it was C.O.D. Their credit 
is no good.” 

Dun & Bradstreet subsequently acknowl- 
edged to Zanger that the information it had 
published was false, and that it had been 
obtained from one of Bookland’s competitors. 
Dun & Bradstreet issued a new report on 
Bookland which deleted the specific false in- 
formation. However, according to Zanger, 
even after he had pointed out other misstate- 
ments in the report to Dun & Bradstreet em- 
ployees on five separate occasions, the new 
report, which was “reasonably correct,” still 
contained other false information. 

Zanger concluded his testimony to the 
committee by noting: 


“Now, what are the implications of all of 
this. The fact that we had an undeserved 
bad report had little effect on our long term 
suppliers to the best of our knowledge but 
mitigated strongly against our obtaining 
credit from new suppliers. The book business 
is made up of many thousands of publishers 
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and hardly a week goes by that we do not 
have at least one or more new suppliers. Gen- 
erally our orders are small and what hap- 
pened is that our small orders simply went 
unfilled. In some instances shipments were 
delayed while further credit checks were 
made. 

“Dun & Bradstreet’s policy of not checking 
or verifying any trade clearances permits the 
system to be abused. In our case, our com- 
petitor deliberately put through a blatantly 
false report in a successful attempt to inter- 
fere with our ability to purchase goods for 
resale. When we called their attention to the 
fact that the report was a lie, nothing was 
done for a very long time. 

“It would certainly seem that we ought to 
have such legislation as would preclude 
credit agencies from using unverified data 
and would preclude business firms from 
furnishing false data to credit agencies.” 

Dun & Bradstreet acknowledged that 
Zanger's account is substantially correct and 
his criticisms justifiable. With respect to the 
situation in which one of Bookland’s com- 
petitors was able to provide false credit in- 
formation on the business, Dun & Bradstreet 
admitted the factual situation, and said that 
it has instituted a new control system to 
guard against improper trade references. 


4. Panel II: (a) Sheldon Feldman, Esq., 
National Retail Merchants Association 
(NRMA), Washington, D.C.; (b) Jo Gof, 
President, Jo’s Place, Ltd. 

(a) NRMA is the Nation’s largest trade 
association in the general merchandise retall 
industry. Its members operate 35,000 stores, 
employ over 2.5 million people, and have cur- 
rent annual sales in excess of $95 billion. 
More than 80 percent of its members are 
small businesses with annual sales under $1 
million. 

NRMA polled its small, independent menmi- 
bers to determine the experiences these re- 
tailers encountered in their relationships 
with commercial credit reporting agencies. 
Although the questionnaire admittedly did 
not employ generally accepted statistical 
techniques and, accordingly, the results can- 
not be interpreted as precise, they did pro- 
vide an indication of the experiences of this 
nationwide group of more than 2,000 com- 
panies. The results indicate: 

(i) nearly 14 percent of those questioned 
responded, which, according to NRMA, is 
double their normal response rate and indi- 
cates a high degree of interest and concern 
regarding current commercial credit report- 
ing practices; 

(Ii) 43 percent found the practices of the 
commercial credit reporting firms to be ‘fair,’ 
while 23 percent found the practices to be 
‘intrusive and unfair;’ 

(Iii) nearly half the respondents found 
problems with the accuracy of the report, 
with the most prevelant complaint pertain- 
ing to the inclusion of obsolete data. 15 per- 
cent believed the reports were accurate; and, 

(iv) nearly 82 percent advocated reform 
of commercial credit reporting practices.” 

During his testimony Feldman summa- 
rized the results of the NRMA survey for the 
committee as follows: 

“The most important conclusion that we 
draw from the survey is the extent to which 
respondents believe that regulation of the 
practices of commercial credit reporting 
firms is essential. While the respondents do 
not dispute the right of the reporting firm 
to investigate and report upon them, they 
do believe that certain standards procedures 
should be followed by these firms in the con- 
duct of their business. Primary among the 
suggested reforms is the right of the busi- 
ness or individual being investigated to have 
access to the credit report and to have the 
right to correct any misinformation or mis- 
representations. Moreover, the respondents 
are virtually unanimous in advocating that 
Strict confidentiality of Information be main- 
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tained, that the propriety of questions be 
assured, and that guidelines for the use of 
commercial reporting firms be established. 

“This dramatic support for regulation of 
commercial credit investigatory practices is 
particularly striking because, as a rule, small 
business executives oppose increased Federal 
control of or intervention in their business 
or private lives.” 

Feldman offered another comment from 
an NRMA member-retailer which he indi- 
cated typified the frustration felt by small 
business retailers who are confronted with 
inaccurate, misleading and out-of-date re- 
ports: 

“I am basically opposed to (the) use of 
government action for private problems. How- 
ever, since many credit reporting firms use 
and distribute erroneous information with- 
out opportunity for refutation, I guess the 
only cure is law.” 

Feldman recommended that, since fairness 
and equity demand that businesses be 
treated in the same manner and afforded 
basically the same protections as those pro- 
vided for consumer credit, the protections 
afforded to consumers under the Fair Credit 
Reporting Act should be extended to busi- 
nesses. He concluded that: 

“If the reporting companies do, in fact, 
afford these rights, they will not be bur- 
dened by compliance with a law that rein- 
forces their current policies. If they do not 
afford these rights, and we are persuaded 
that they do not, they should be required to 
start now.” 

(b) Jo's Place Ltd., a NRMA member, is a 
ladies store located in Knoxville, Iowa, with 
approximately $250,000 in annual gross sales. 

Mrs. Goff, as a small business person, was 
acutely aware of her business’ dependence 
upon good credit and the actions of credit 
reporting agencies for its very existence. She 
stated: 

“Without it we cannot survive—and the 
commercial credit reporting agencies con- 
trol that credit! In effect, the commercial 
eredit reporting agencies control the exist- 
ence of small retail businesses! We would 
all assume, as I did when I entered the 
business world, that anyone blessed with 
this kind of power would be above reproach 
when wielding it. I assumed, as most do, 
that credit reporting agencies were in busi- 
ness to protect and assist everyone in- 
volved—to simplify business transactions, 
and expedite delivery of orders placed with 
manufacturers. Unfortunately, the real 
world differs from the American dream in 
that most instances you are dealing with 
an unfeeling, inanimate computer in an of- 
fice somewhere which may or may not be 
using current or correct information con- 
cerning your account * * * I can say very 
comfortably that in the past, some of the 
people with whom I have had to deal who 
were representing credit reporting agencies 
did not even understand the financial state- 
ments and accompanying figures which they 
were demanding.” 

Mrs. Goff reported that Jo’s Place was 
denied credit due to an inaccurate D&B re- 
port. When she informed D&B of the inac- 
curacy and demanded a correction, D&B 
refused, simply stating that “time would 
heal all.” In attempting to resolve the in- 
accuracies in the D&B report, she found 
the D&B personnel to be “rude, abrupt and 
overbearing,” and concluded: 

“I guess most of us could tolerate the 
inefficiency of reporting companies more if 
it weren't coupled with arrogance. The credit 
reporting agencies control your future and 
they know it and so do you. So you try your 
best to cope with their errors, insuits, velled 
threats, and overbearing employees in order 
to stay in business. The factors need the 
manufacturer to sell goods—or else there is 
no need for them to exist. The only people 
who continue to do business either way are 
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the credit reporting firms. If a business is 
denied credit based on its rating with the 
reporting company, the retailer loses, the 
manufacturer loses and the factor loses. But 
does the failure to compete a transaction 
affect the reporting agency in any way? Not 
at all.” 

Mrs. Goff concluded, therefore, that the 
only way that small business could be as- 
sured fair, complete and accurate credit re- 
porting by commercial credit reporting agen- 
cies was through Government intervention 
and appropriate legislation. 

D&B indicated that, based on its review 
of the information it had in its files, the 
company’s payments on the whole were good 
and D&B should have been in a position to 
answer her questions. If a request for infor- 
mation was refused, and a reporter declined 
to show the business a copy of the report, 
that was an error on the reporter's part, and 
against clear company policy. 


5. Hon. Barry Goldwater, Jr., U.S. House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Congressman Goldwater was a member of 
the Privacy Protection Study Commission 
and has been active in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on privacy matters. He is the 
sponsor of H.R. 2465, a comprehensive pri- 
vacy bill, which contains a provision con- 
cerning commercial credit and privacy. Mr. 
Goldwater's testimony focused on the need 
for regulation of commercial credit reporting 
practices and the legislative proposal he is 
sponsoring. 

Mr. Goldwater's bill adopts virtually all of 
the recommendations of the Privacy Protec- 
tion Study Commission and, in substance, 
proposes that business entities be afforded 
the same remedies that consumers have been 
granted under the Fair Credit Reporting Act. 


6. Panel III: (a) Peter Zimmerman, New 
York State Council of Retail Merchants, 
Inc., Albany, N.Y., (b) Charles Green, 
president, Jack Green Men's Shop, Roches- 
ter, N.Y.; (c) Albert Wohl, Wohl’s Depart- 
ment Store, Cobleskill, N.Y. 


(a) Peter Zimmerman is the Director of 
Governmental Affairs for the New York State 
Council of Retail Merchants, a statewide 
trade association representing 5,000 retall 
outlets throughout the State of New York. 
For many years the council has received 
numerous complaints about commercial 
credit reporting services. One of the more 
serious complaints received is that D&B, 
through its Credit Clearinghouse subsidiary, 
recommends that subscribers not enter into 
& transaction with a business for which D&B 
does not have a financial statement, thereby 
seriously impairing the ability of the busi- 
ness to obtain credit. The council has also 
received numerous complaints concerning 
the overall inaccuracies of credit reports; the 
use of outdated and obsolete information; 
delays and unresponsiveness in resolving 
complaints; and businesses“ inability to 
learn sources of information. 

As has been noted earlier, several witnesses 
indicated that they felt under pressure to 
volunteer information to commercial credit 
reporting agencies; others thought they were 
being penalized for their failure to provide 
financial and other background information 
to commercial credit reporting agencies. 
During the hearing, considerable attention 
was directed to Dun & Bradstreet’s use of a 
blank rating for certain businesses. Under 
D&B's current use, the blank rating is given 
not only to businesses on which D&B has 
been unable to obtain sufficient information, 
but also businesses that are in bankruptcy 
or receivership, businesses that have in- 
curred serious losses and where there is a 
strong chance that creditors may lose, busi- 
nesses in critical financial condition, busi- 
nesses where failure appears imminent, and 
businesses where there is a serious question 
of moral risk. 
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The committee was concerned that lump- 
ing lack of information into a list of signifi- 
cant negative factors may have the effect of 
urging businesses to provide information so 
as to disprove the existence of any of the pos- 
sible adverse implications. The committee 
recommended that D&B explore the feasi- 
bility of establishing rating notations 
separating lack of information from adverse 
information. 

During the hearing, D&B indicated that it 
was unaware that its subscribers had inter- 
preted the blank rating in the same manner 
as the committee, but agreed to carefully 
study the committee's suggestions. In a fol- 
low-up letter, D&B rejected any notion that 
its blank rating exerted pressure on busi- 
nesses to provide information, and reaffirmed 
its earlier position that the business commu- 
nity generally regards the blank symbol as 
meaning insufficient information. 

However, D&B also recognized that its cur- 
rent explanation of the blank rating could 
contribute to misunderstanding, and agreed 
to revise their literature on this point. Never- 
theless, after internal deliberations, D&B 
decided against establishing differing sym- 
bols for the two classifications for fear of 
creating what it believed would be a readily 
identifiable don’t sell notation, and decided 
to continue to allow lack of information and 
adverse information to be refiected by the 
same blank rating symbol. 

(b) Charles Green, the president of Jack 
Green Men's Shop, testified that he has been 
in the menswear retall business for 20 years 
and heads up a well-established business that 
was started by his father. He owns and op- 
erates three menswear stores in Rochester, 
N.Y. He testified that although his company 
has never been slow in paying its bills, D&B 
has continually indicated slow payments in 
its reports on Jack Green Men’s shop. 

Green indicated that D&B’s Credit Clear- 
inghouse subsidiary recommended over the 
telephone to a manufacturer that credit not 
be extended to his company despite his com- 
pany's prompt payments during 23 years of 
operation. According to Green, the only rea- 
son that Credit Clearinghouse recommends 
against extending credit is because Green 
refuses to cooperate with D&B and voluntar- 
ily provide information. Examination at the 
hearing of a copy of the Credit Clearing- 
house referral slip that Credit Clearinghouse 
subsequently sends to telephone inquirers to 
confirm its oral recommendation, confirmed 
that among the specific reasons cited for 
recommending against a credit transaction 
with that company are: “statement not sub- 
mitted” and “statement refused." 

Another of Green's major complaints was 
that when a dispute as to the accuracy in a 
credit report did arise, he was unable to learn 
Dx B's sources for the erroneous information. 
As he put it, “certainly businesses, whose life 
and continuance depends upon credit, are 
entitled, as are consumers, to know their ac- 
cusers." 

Mr. Green recommended to the commit- 
tee that it enact legislation to prevent these 
abuses and among other things, to require 
credit reporting agencies to list their sources 
of information and to advise businesses im- 
mediately upon any update of credit reports 
prepared and issued. 

Although critical of the way D&B conducts 
its credit reporting service, Mr. Green em- 
phasized that: 

“Despite the imperial attitude displayed 
to retailers by Dun & Bradstreet, we are not 
attempting to create the impression that 
they are ‘an evil to be done away with’. On 
the contrary, we need reporting agencies, for 
without them, dispersal of credit informa- 
tion would be very cumbersome and thereby 
restrict commerce as we know it, in today’s 
credit atmosphere. Yes, we do need reporting 
agencies, but we need some changes in their 
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methods, so as to make their reports, subject 
to policing, as to their accuracy.” 

Dun & Bradstreet stated that it was 
unable to determine if the data in its July, 
1977 report was correct. Therefore, it issued 
a new report which reflected no slowness in 
payments. 

Dun & Bradstreet further commented that, 
as a matter of policy, when Credit Clearing- 
house is unable to suggest a credit guideline 
because of the unavailability of financial in- 
formation, the subscriber is so informed. 

As noted previously, this means that be- 
cause of the unavailability of financial in- 
formation, D&B recommended against a 
credit transaction with Green’s company. 

(c) The third scheduled witness on the 
panel, Albert Wohl, president of Wohl's De- 
partment Store, Cobleskill, N.Y., was unable 
to personally testify but submitted a state- 
ment to the committee relating his experi- 
ence with D&B. 

Wohl's Department Store was refused 
credit from a manufacturer in the spring of 
1979 after ordering goods. The manufacturer 
said that it would not extend him credit be- 
cause of an unfavorable D&B report indicat- 
ing his company was a slow payer. When 
Wohl learned that D&B had erroneously re- 
ported a slow payment and requested a copy 
of his report, D&B provided him a copy of 
a report that was 13 months old containing 
outdated information. Wohl has had great 
difficulty getting an updated and corrected 
report. 

Wohl's written testimony related that if 
he had been given the opportunity to review 
his credit reports and update and correct 
deficiencies, the problems outlined in his 
testimony could have been avoided. Simply 
put, he stated that his interest was only in 
being assured that the credit reports pre- 
pared by D&B and other commercial credit 
agencies are accurate, and portray a realistic 
picture of his credit worthiness as a retailer 
and a small businessman. 

With respect to Wohl's slow pay report, 


D&B was unable to find any such notation in 
its reports, and has not obtained a satisfac- 
tory response from suppliers as to the source 
of this information. 


7. Richard D. Simmons, vice chairman of 
the board, the Dun & Bradstreet Corp., 
New York, N.Y. 

(a) Background information 

The principal business of Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., is a commercial credit reporting 
servite. Dun & Bradstreet reported that it 
does not collect or disseminate consumer 
credit information in the United States. 
Other subsidiaries of the parent company, 
the Dun & Bradstreet Corp., are involved in 
a variety of data and information activities. 

According to D&B, 95 percent of the com- 
mercial establishments on which it reports 
can be classified as small business and 92 
percent of the users of its reports are small 
businesses. 

Dun & Bradstreet advised that it has a 
field staff of 1,600 reporters/information col- 
lectors working out of field offices through- 
out the United States and that 80,000 com- 
panies subscribe to its service. D&B reports 
business information on over 4 million com- 
panies and, in 1978, processed over 14 mil- 
lion separate requests for this information. 
In addition, its credit reporting services are 
available in other countries. 

The D&B business information report is 
an analysis of those aspects of a commercial 
enterprise that are relevant in making busi- 
ness credit decisions. It contains informa- 
tion about the manner in which a business 
pays its bills, its banking relationships, its 
operations, its financial statements, and its 
owners, partner, or officers. 


According to Dun & Bradstreet, references 


to the principals of a business are limited to 
facts which are relevant in evaluating the 
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present and probable future condition of 
the business, consisting solely of the execu- 
tive’s current position, previous business ex- 
perience, educational background, year of 
birth, marital status, and bankruptcies or 
criminal convictions, if any. Dun & Brad- 
street reports that it does not collect infor- 
mation on a businessman's personal habits, 
lifestyle, or the manner in which he pays 
his personal bills. 

Dun & Bradstreet’s Credit Clearinghouse 
is a division designed to provide credit in- 
formation for manufacturers in the apparel 
industry. Inquiries can be made by mail or 
phone. When Dun & Bradstreet recommends 
over the telephone against entering into a 
credit transaction with a retailer, it con- 
firms its recommendation by mail. Among 
the reasons cited on the Dun & Bradstreet 
confirmation slip as a basis to recommend 
against granting credit are two items which 
show a retailer's lack of cooperation; Item 
20—"Statement refused” and item 21— 
“Statement not submitted.” 


(b) Testimony of Richard Simmons 


Richard D. Simmons, vice chairman of the 
board of the Dun & Bradstreet Corp., testi- 
fied on behalf of Dun & Bradstreet. He re- 
ported to the committee that Dun & Brad- 
street has voluntarily established the fol- 
lowing practices to protect the rights of 
businesses on which it reports: 

“(1) We believe that a business is the best 
source of information about itself and 
therefore we seek this information from the 
business whenever possible. At that time we 
inform the business that we intend to pre- 
pare a report on it and that the report may 
be used for a variety of business decisions. 

“(ii) Any time a business wishes, we give 
it a copy of our report on it. 

(ut) We discuss our report with the busi- 
ness upon request and correct any errors 
called to our attention. We include a con- 
cise statement of the business’ position if 
we are unable to resolve any differences of 
opinion concerning the facts in the report. 

“(iv) We restrict the information con- 
cerning the principals of any business on 
which we report to that which will be used 
in the evaluation of the business. We do not 
conduct investigations of individuals with 
respect to their personal habits and life- 
style.” 

Dun & Bradstreet receives complaints in 
approximately three hundredths of 1 per- 
cent of the reports prepared. 

According to Simmons, Federal regulation 
over the commercial credit reporting indus- 
try is not necessary and would be costly, 
cumbersome, and unnecessary. Furthermore. 
Dun & Bradstreet does not believe it is pos- 
sible for Congress or the executive branch 
of Government to impose a “simple” privacy 
standard on commercial credit reporting 
without opening the door to a never-ending 
flow of rules by the supervising Government 
authority. 

Dun & Bradstreet reported that the Pri- 
vacy Commission also recognized major dif- 
ferences between the consumer and commer- 
cial credit reporting fields, While Dun & 
Bradstreet noted that the Commission did 
call for regulation intended to insure what 
Dun & Bradstreet asserted was already being 
accomplished on a voluntary basis, the Com- 
mission specifically concluded that: 

(Although the Commission believes that 
the procedures established by Dun & Brad- 
street to permit owners or managers of a 
firm to see commercial reports, to dispute 
their accuracy, and to request their correc- 
tion are entirely laudable, it finds that such 
procedures are not entirely sufficient to pro- 
tect individuals from unfairness in the use 
of commercial reports.” 

Although testimony from witnesses at the 
hearing. and documents received in evi- 
dence, indicated otherwise, Dyn & Bradstreet 
denied that it makes a specific recommenda- 
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tion that a credit transaction not be entered 
into. 

The committee also received written testi- 
mony from Dr. Andrew F. Brimmer, presi- 
dent of Brimmer & Co., a provider of eco- 
nomic and financial consulting services. In 
his statement on the "Economic Impact of 
Regulatory Delay in Commercial Credit Re- 
porting,” prepared and submitted on behalf 
of Dun & Bradstreet, Dr. Brimmer noted 
that the inevitable result of any Federal 
Government intervention to regulate com- 
mercial credit reporting now handled by the 
private sector would be a serious delay in 
the availability and increase in the real cost 
of commercial credit information. “In such 
a case as this, it would be the reduction or 
elimination of information on small busi- 
nesses, and small businesses would suffer 
most,” he concluded. 


8. James H. Holly, vice president and director 
of business development, TRW, Inc., 
Orange, Calif. 

Testimony by Mr. Holly revealed that 
TRW’s National Credit Information Service 
(NACIS), operated on behalf of the National 
Association of Credit Management, does not 
investigate firms but merely compiles infor- 
mation obtained from commercial credit 
grantors and reports the information to 
other credit grantors. NACIS also collects 
and reports information about a firm's rela- 
tionship with banks. NACIS provides no 
evaluative information about firms to credit 
grantors nor does NACIS provide informa- 
tion about the business-related background 
of the company’s management. TRW.“'s fully 
computerized approach to information de- 
livery is gaining industry acceptance. 

TRW supplies trade-payment information 
that is no more than 90 days old. Thereafter, 
this information is automatically removed 
from the computer system. 

Mr. Holly testified also that since TRW 
provides only current factual trade data and 
provides no evaluative information, it re- 
ceives few complaints concerning its com- 
mercial credit reporting services. When there 
is a complaint, it is checked out with the sup- 
plier and unless the supplier reverifies its 
trade information, the information is auto- 
matically removed from the computer. In the 
event of error the company that declined 
credit is automatically sent a copy of the 
corrected credit report. TRW's complaint pro- 
cedure is designed to resolve all complaints 
within 30 days. 


9. William J. Parsons, vice president, National 
Association of Credit Management (NACM) 
New York, N.Y. 


According to Mr. Parsons, NACM is a con- 
federation of 58 autonomous trade groups 
that collects trade-payment information for 
their 44,000 members. Its operations are sim- 
ilar to TRW which is also a member of NACM. 
The major difference, however, is that NACM 
trade-payment information is collected and 
processed manually and is not computerized. 
NACM does not rate the credit position of 
the firm on which it reports, nor does it make 
any recommendations whatsoever regarding 
whether credit should be extended. 


FY CONCLUSION 


The testimony presented at the committee 
hearings, the first congressional follow-up to 
the Privacy Commission study, highlighted 
the profound effect commercial credit reports 
have on small businesses. It is apparent that 
commercial credit reporting agencies play an 
essential role for both the grantor of credit 
and for the business applying for credit. 
While inaccurate reporting exists, the com- 
mercial credit reporting agencies testified 
that there are adequate safeguards in the 
present system to protect small business. 
Acting on suggestions made at the hearings, 
Dun & Bradstreet subsequently indicated 
that a number of changes will be forthcom- 
Ing in their procedures. 
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All the private sector witnesses that were 
heard, except for the commerical reporting 
agencies, believed that the existing statutory 
safeguards were inadequate to guarantee fair 
and accurate commercial credit reporting on 
small business. The committee has under- 
taken additional data gathering in this im- 
portant area. In addition, Senator Weicker, 
the ranking minority member of the commit- 
tee, stated that he would introduce legisla- 
tion to provide Federal standards to protect 
against inaccurate business credit reports, 
and to provide a statutory remedy for injured 
businesses.@ 


By Mr. TOWER: 

S. 1367. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to make certain informa- 
tion available to the Armed Forces for 
military recruiting and related national 
security purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Service. 

MILITARY RECRUITING INFORMATION ACT OF 1981 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I wish to 
introduce legislation today that will as- 
sist our military recruiters in their ef- 
forts to recruit into the military those 
service eligible youth who are best quali- 
fied to serve in our Nation’s Armed 
Forces. 

A decade ago our Nation chose to 
maintain a force of volunteers to defend 
our country. Since that time our military 
recruiters have been placed at a disad- 
vantage in their efforts to inform our 
high school youth about a military career 
and the benefits associated with military 
service. The inability to attract a suffi- 
cient number of high school graduates 
has forced our services to accept large 
numbers of recruits from the lower men- 
tal categories and those who have not 
completed high school. Statistics clearly 
indicate that non-high-school graduate 
recruits attrite at twice the rate of high 
school graduates. Additionally, there is 
an informal leadership cadre missing 
from the ranks as well as the lack of a 
cross section of American youth, the 
fabric that binds a strong military force. 

This bill will authorize the Secretary 
of Defense to collect high school direc- 
tory information for confidential use by 
military recruiters. Our recruiters con- 
sider these directories to be their single 
best source of potential enlistees. In the 
past, confusion over the interpretation 
of such laws as the Federal Educational 
Rights and Privacy Act (FERPA) has 
hampered recruiters in their efforts to 
acquire directory information, 

While FERPA proscribes only the pub- 
lic dissemination of directory informa- 
tion—without parental approval—it does 
not prohibit the confidential distribu- 
tion of that information. This bill will 
make clear that use of directory infor- 
mation by recruiters will be confidential 
and that such cooperation between edu- 
cational officials and recruiters is strong- 
ly encouraged by the Federal Govern- 
ment. I urge my colleagues to support 
this important measure. 


By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself. 

Mr. Hetms, and Mr. RUDMAN) : 

S. 1368. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that 
services performed for camps by certain 
students who generally are not eligible 
to receive unemployment compensation 
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will not be subject to the Federal unem- 

ployment tax; to the Committee on 

Finance. 

LEGISLATION RELATING TO UNEMPLOYMENT TAX 
FOR CERTAIN STUDENTS 


© Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, to- 
day I am introducing a bill to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
provide for the removal of the require- 
ment presently imposed on children's 
summer camps to pay Federal unemploy- 
ment compensation tax on students who 
by law are not entitled to receive bene- 
fits. This legislation is the same as the 
measure I introduced in the 96th Con- 
gress, S. 1394. 

Small business is increasingly being 
burdened with Federal regulations. Dur- 
ing school vacation periods, employment 
opportunities are scarce. The summer 
camp industry collectively provides over 
a half million jobs during summer va- 
cations, plus a wide variety of skill 
training programs. This tax reform leg- 
islation seeks to stimulate small busi- 
ness while increasing job opportunities 
in the private sector during these tradi- 
tional school vacation times. 

This bill will not deprive any individ- 
ual of any current benefit nor change the 
status of an individual now compens- 
able. It will, however, relieve the summer 
camp business of an unfair regulatory 
burden, a burden on the employer which 
provides no benefit to the employee. 

Presently, under the Federal Unem- 
ployment Tax Act (FUTA), a basic tax 
of 3.4 percent is paid by the employer 
for all values received by the employee, 
including in-kind compensation such as 
room and board. There are few excep- 
tions under the act as to whom is con- 
sidered an employer; title 26, United 
States Code, section 3306 broadly defines 
employer as one who pays wages of $1,500 
or more during any calendar quarter, or 
who on each of 20 days during the cal- 
endar year, each day being in a different 
calendar week, employed at least one 
person for some portion of the day. Thus, 
nearly all employers, including camp em- 
ployers, are required to pay this tax. 

Simply stated, the inequity is that 
there are employers paying taxes on in- 
dividual workers who are exempted from 
FUTA benefits. Generally, employee 
benefits under FUTA apply to all em- 
ployees earning more than $6,000 an- 
nually, but there are certain exceptions. 
To become compensable, the worker 
must be employed for a specific number 
of weeks annually. The law is thus de- 
signed to prevent vacation period em- 
ployees from receiving unemployment 
compensation benefits; yet contrary to 
this logic, the employer still pays unem- 
ployment compensation tax on such em- 
ployees. 

Unemployment compensation laws are 
intended to protect bona fide workers in 
the labor force. To assure that Federal 
qualifying restrictions limit FUTA bene- 
fits to such workers, certain employees 
are exempted from compensation bene- 
fits. From the perspective of the camp- 
ing industry, most of their staff is in this 
way exempted from unemployment com- 
pensation benefits. Those workers ex- 
cluded from such benefits include all 
college and university full-time students, 
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those persons who are declared depend- 
ents of others, and semester/term holi- 
day persons. Vacation time is considered 
normal and not a work loss to be com- 
pensated. 

Our children’s summer camps are still 
paying in full the FUTA tax on their 
noncompensable employees. The FUTA 
revisions effective January 1978, do not 
provide relief. 

The summer camp industry is in a 
unique position compared to many other 
small businesses. Almost all of the men 
and women they employ are noncompen- 
sable by statute or judicial decision. 
The student—or dependent—voluntarily 
places himself outside the labor force 
and elects to seek an education. This stu- 
dent accepts work during a vacation 
period with the understanding that em- 
ployment is temporary and will termi- 
nate at an agreed-upon date. The em- 
ployee is neither fired nor laid off, but 
at the end of the season returns to re- 
sume his or her schooling. 

A number of States exempt this type 
of temporary employment from State 
unemployment compensation with re- 
gard to benefits. Several States have 
taken the next logical step, which my 
bill attempts to take federally, and have 
also rescinded the requirement that the 
employer pay a State unemployment tax 
on persons not considered bona fide 
workers in the labor force protected 
under the law. However, even where the 
employer is excluded from paying a 
State unemployment tax, the employer 
must still pay the Federal unemployment 
tax of 3.4 percent on that same noncom- 
pensable person. 

I believe that my bill will rectify this 
inequity under the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act, which I per- 
ceive to be a legislative oversight. Em- 
ployers shall be exempt from FUTA con- 
tributions for those specifically defined 
student emplovees who are deemed out- 
side the labor force the law was intended 
to protect. By removing this unnecessary 
regulatory burden from our children’s 
summer camps, these camps will have 
more operating funds with which to pro- 
vide more job opportunities. In addition, 
the camps’ purchasing power in the local 
communities will be increased. 

I ask for my collegues’ bipartisan 
support for this tax reform in order to 
conform to FUTA congressional intent 
and to provide equity and basic fairness 
in taxation, and in addition, to reduce 
the regulatory burden on small busi- 
nesses. I am very pleased to have the 
support of my fellow distinguished Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire, Mr. RUDMAN, 
and the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina, Mr. HELMS. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1368 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
subsection (c) of section 3306 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (defining employment) 
is amended by striking out “or” at the end of 
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paragraph (17), by striking out the period at 
the end of paragraph (18) ani inserting in 
lieu thereof; or“, and by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(19) service performed by a full-time stu- 
dent (as defined in subsection (q)) in the 
employ of an organized camp— 

“(A) if such camp— 

„() did not operate for more than 7 
months in the calendar year and did rot 
operate for more than 7 months in the pre- 
ceding calendar year, or 

“(ii) had average gross reccipts for any 
6 months in the preceding calendar year 
which were not more than 33% percent 
of its average gross receipts for the other 
6 months in the preceding calendar year; 
and 

“(B) if such full-time student performed 
services In the employ of such camp during 
fewer than 13 calendar weeks in the calendar 
year.“. 

(b) Section 3306 of such Code is amender 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(q) FULL-TIME Srupent.—or purposes 
of subsection (c) (19), an Individual shall be 
treated as a full-tline student for any pe- 
110d 

“(1) during which the individual is en- 
rolled as a full-time student nt an educa- 
tional institution, or 

“(2) which is between 
or terms if— 

„(A) the individual was enro'led as a full- 
time student at an educational institution 
for the first of such academic ycars or terms 
and 

„(B) there is a reasonable assurance that 
the individual will be so enrolled for the 
second of such academic years or terms.“ 

(c) The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply to remuneration paid after De- 
cember 31, 1980.@ 


academic years 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
8. 270 


At the request of Mr. Schurrr, the 
Senator from Georgia (Mr. MATTINGLY) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 270, a 
bill to amend the Communications Act 
of 1934 in order to encourage and de- 
velop marketplace competition in the 
provision of certain radio services and 
to provide certain deregulation of such 
radio services, and for other purposes. 

8. 351 


At the request of Mr. Wattop, the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. Town) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 351, a bill to 
amend the Federal Mine Safety and 
Health Amendments Act of 1977 to pro- 
vide that the provisions of such act shall 
not apply to the surface mining of stone, 
clay, and sand work. 

8. 708 


At the request of Mr. CHAFEE, the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
SCHMITT), and the Senator from New 
York (Mr. D’AmaTo) were added as co- 
sponsors of S. 708, a bill to amend and 
clarify the Foreign Corrupt Practices 
Act of 1977. 

8. 921 


At the request of Mr. Srmpson, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. HEINZ) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 921, a 
bill to amend title 38, United States 
Code, to extend authority to provide con- 
tract hospital care and medical services 
in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, 
and for other purposes. 
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At the request of Mr. Sasser, the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. SIMPSON) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 966, a 
bill to amend chapter 13 of title 18 of 
the United States Code. 

S. 1018 


At the request of Mr. CHAFEE, the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. MITCHELL), 
the Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
SPECTER), the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. STAFFORD), the Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. Simpson), the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Dopp), 
the Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
PELL), the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
RotH), and the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. CoHEN) were added as cosponsors 
of S. 1018, A bill to protect and conserve 
fish and wildlife resources, and for other 
purposes. 

8. 1120 

At the request of Mr. Kasten, the Sen- 
ator from Montana (Mr. Baucus) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1120, a bill to 
reduce the amount of funds available to 
an agency unless the agency has reduced 
waste, fraud, and abuse to the maximum 
extent feasible or demonstrates that no 
waste, fraud, or abuse exists in the ad- 
ministration of programs, and for other 
purposes. 

8. 1131 

At the request of Mr. DANFORTH, 
the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
HoLLINGs) was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 1131, a bill to require the Federal Gov- 
ernment to pay interest on overdue pay- 
ments and to take early payment dis- 
counts only when payment is timely 
made, and for other purposes. 

8. 1218 


At the request of Mr. WalLor, the 
Senator from Florida (Mrs. HAWKINS), 
the Senator from Alabama (Mr. HEF- 
LIN), the Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
Scumitr), and the Senator from Wy- 
oming (Mr. Simpson) were added as co- 
sponsors of S. 1218, a bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to allow 
employees a deduction for savings con- 
tributions to employer retirement plans. 

8.1235 


At the request of Mr. D'Amato, the 
Senator from Virginia (Mr. WARNER) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1235, a bill to 
exempt certain matters relating to the 
Central Intelligence Agency from the dis- 
closure requirements of title 5, United 
States Code. 

8. 1245 

At the request of Mr. Harck, the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. SIMPSON), 
and the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
WALLop) were withdrawn as cosponsors 
of S. 1245, a bill to provide for the cession 
and conveyance to the States of federally 
owned unreserved, unappropriated lands, 
and to establish pclicy, methods, proce- 
dures, schedules, and criteria for such 


transfers. 
8. 1348 


At the request of Mr. Sasser, the Sen- 
ator from Montana (Mr. MELCHER), and 
the Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
CHAFEE) were added as cosponsors of 
S. 1348, a bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
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enue Code of 1954 to clarify certain re- 
quirements which apply to mortgage sub- 
sidy bonds. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 62 


At the request of Mr. Dore, the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey (Mr. BRADLEY) was 
added as a cosponsor of Senate Joint 
Resolution 62, a joint resolution to au- 
thorize and request the President to 
designate the week of September 20 
through 26, 1981, as “National Cystic 
Week.“ 

SENATE POINT RESOLUTION 64 


At the request of Mr. Smumpson, the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. LAXALT) was 
added as a cosponsor of Senate Joint 
Resolution 64, a joint resolution desig- 
nating August 13, 1981, as “National 
Blinded Veterans Recognition Day.” 


AMENDMENT NO. 58 


At the request of Mr. Cranston, the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. Baucus), 
the Senator from Michigan (Mr. LEVIN), 
the Senator from Maryland (Mr. Sar- 
BANES), the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Drxon), and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. BENTSEN) were added as cosponsors 
of amendment No. 58 proposed to S. 921, 
a bill to amend title 38, United States 
Code, to extend authority to provide 
contract hospital care and medical serv- 
ices in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Is- 
lands, and for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 59 


At the request of Mr. Cranston, the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. BENTSEN), the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. Baucus), 
the Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
Rosert C. BYRD), the Senator from Dela- 
ware (Mr. Brpen), the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. Presster), the Sen- 
ator from Michigan (Mr. Levin), the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. Drxon), and 
the Senator from Colorado (Mr. HART) 
were added as cosponsors of amendment 
No. 59 proposed to S. 921, a bill to amend 
title 38, United States Code, to extend 
authority to provide contract hospital 
care and medical services in Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands, and for other 
purposes. 

At the request of Mr. SIMPSON, the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina (Mr. THUR- 
MOND) was added as a cosponsor of 
amendment No. 59 proposed to S. 921, 
supra. 

AMENDMENT NO. 61 

At the request of Mr. CHAFEE, the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky (Mr. Forp), the 
Senator from California (Mr. HAYA- 
KAWA), the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. ABDNOR), the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Cannon), the Senator from Mis- 
souri (Mr. EAGLETON), the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Levin), the Senator from 
Oklahoma (Mr. Boren), the Senator 
from Illinois (Mr. Drxon), the Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. Bumpers), the Sen- 
ator from Maine (Mr. Coxen), the Sen- 
ator from Delaware (Mr. Rot), the Sen- 
ator from Texas (Mr. Bentsen), the Sen- 
ator from Montana (Mr. Baucus), the 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. ROBERT 
C. BYRD), the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
HarcH) , and the Senator from North Da- 
kota (Mr. Burpick) were added as co- 
sponsors of amendment No. 61 proposed 
to S. 921, a bill to amend title 38, United 
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States Code, to extend authority to pro- 
vide contract hospital care and medical 
services in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands, and for other purposes. 

At the request of Mr. Smmpson, the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina (Mr. THUR- 
MOND), and his name were added as co- 
sponsors of amendment No. 61 proposed 
to S. 921, supra. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I would 
like to announce for the information of 
the Senate and the public, that the Sen- 
ate Small Business Committee will hold 
a full committee hearing on the deterio- 
ration of the U.S. defense industrial 
base. 

The hearing will be on Tuesday, 
July 14, 1981, at 9:30 a.m., in room 424 
of the Russell Senate Office Building. For 
additional information contact Jim 
O'Connell of the committee staff at 224- 
5175. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON ADVOCACY AND THE FUTURE 
OF SMALL BUSINESS 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I would 
like to announce for the information of 
the Senate and the public, that the Sub- 
committee on Advocacy and the Future 
of Small Business of the Senate Small 
Business Committee will hold a hearing 
on Government Competition with Small 
Business. The hearing will be on Wednes- 
day, June 24, 1981, at 10 a.m. in room 
424 of the Russell Senate Office Building. 
Senator Hayakawa will chair the hear- 
ing. 
For additional information contact 
Kim Elliott of the committee staff at 
224-5175. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON INNOVATION AND 
TECHNOLOGY 


Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I would 
like to announce for the information of 
the Senate and the public, that the Sub- 
committtee on Innovation and Technol- 
ogy of the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee will hold a field hearing on Tues- 
day, June 30, 1981, in Boston, Mass. The 
hearing will convene at 9:30 a.m., in 
room 2003, JFK Building, Government 
Center, Boston, Mass. Senator RUDMAN 
will chair. 

The purpose of the hearing wiil be to 
continue the subcommittee’s review of 
S. 881, the Small Business Innovation 
Research Act of 1981. 

For additional information contact 
Anne Sullivan of the committee staff 
at 224-5175, or Andy Peterson of Senator 
RupMman’s staff at 224-5371. 

Mr. President, I vould like to announce 
for the information of the Senate and 
the public, that the Subcommittee on 
Innovation and Technology of the Senate 
Small Business Committee will hold 2 
days of hearing, Tuesday, July 7 and 
Wednesday July 8, to continue its review 
of S. 881, the Small Business Innovation 
Research Act of 1981. 


The hearing will convene at 9:30 a.m. 
on both days in room 424 of the Russell 
Senate Office Building. Senator RUDMAN 
will chair. 

For additional information contact 
Anne Sullivan of the committee staff at 
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224-5175, or Andy Peterson of Senator 
Rupman’s staff at 224-5371. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BY DR. 
MICHAEL I. SOVERN, PRESIDENT 
OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


© Mr. PELL. Mr. President, on May 13, 
1981, President Michael I. Sovern, of Co- 
lumbia University, gave that distin- 
guished institution’s commencement ad- 
dress at the close of its 227th academic 
year. Dr. Sovern’s address is an impor- 
tant one, for it accurately portrays the 
dire consequences of many of the pro- 
posed reductions this Congress is sup- 
porting in its effort to balance the 
budget. 

I have opposed the budget resolutions 
presented to us this Congress, because I 
believe strongly that they contain the 
wrong choices as to how economic re- 
covery can be achieved. And I agree 
wholeheartedly with Dr. Sovern’s anal- 
ysis that the proposed cutbacks in Fed- 
eral student assistance programs and 
basic research programs are a “gross er- 
ror.” The minds and talents of our peo- 
ple are this Nation’s most precious re- 
source. In my opinion, many of the 
budget cutting decisions we are making 
lose sight of this fact. As I have said 
time and time again, cuts in educational 
programs, especially student assistance 
programs are penny wise and pound 
foolish. Cutting these programs is the 
wrong way to achieve national economic 
security. 

Mr. President, Dr. Sovern’s address is 
an important one. It raises issues which 
are vital to this Nation. I ask that 
it be printed in the Recorp, and I com- 
mend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues. 

COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS AT COLUMBIA UNI- 
VERSITY BY PRESIDENT MICHAEL I. SOVERN 
Congratulations, You made it. 

I know you will understand how much I 
envy you as I end my first year as President. 
Jn a few moments you will become alumni; 
I shall become a sophomore. 

You are an. extraordinarily diverse group 
and this day has different meanings for you. 
Many of ycu are marking the end of your 
careers as undergraduates but not your time 
as students: professional or graduate school 
awaits. Others are making the great change 
from dependence to Independence. Your for- 
mal education is over. (Sometimes I wish 
you didn’t feel quite so elated about that.) 
As your parents breathe a sigh of relief, you 
are going off the family payroll and embark- 
ing, at last, on gainful employment. 

But we and, I hope, you will not be con- 
tent if you are merely prodigious bread- 
winners. We expect you to be uncommonly 
skillful at your callings, but we ask fcr more. 
We want you to be caring doctors; fair- 
minded journalists; architects and plan- 
ners of vision and discipline; inspiring min- 
isters and teachers; business leaders who un- 
derstand that the good bottom line, though 
indispensable, is insufficient by itself. We 
seek commitment and creativity—from our 
artists and scholars, yes—but also from our 
therapists. And, I have not forgotten you, 
social workers, our diplomats, nurses and 
therapists. And, I have not forgotten you, 
we want lawyers with a pasion for justice. 


Whether these next years are spent as an 
advanced student or as a beginning profes- 
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sional, they are still years of preparation. 
They will seem painfully long as you live 
them, cruelly swift as you look back on them, 
but one day you will be ready, and an amaz- 
ingly large proportion of you will ascend to 
important positions of leadership. On aver- 
age, you will get there around the year 2001. 

Parents, I want you to take good care of 
yourselves so that you will be around to 
savor the moment. It will be almost as good 
as today. 

It would be foolish to claim that we have 
trained you for that day, particularly since 
no one has a very clear idea what the world 
will look like in the next millenium. Still, I 
hope we have prepared you so that you can 
continue to prepare yourselves. We are seek- 
ers at Columbia, students and teachers alike. 
Wanting to know, needing to know is our 
passion, our mission. Omniscience is not open 
to us, but greater understanding is. So, too, 
is an appreciation of the joy of the quest. 
That, I hope, you will take with you. If we 
have helped you to kindle the fire of explora- 
tion, do not bank it now. Keep on stretching 
and growing. 

Much of what you will face is captured in 
a quotation from Harper's: “It is a gloomy 
moment in the history of our country... 
never has the future seemed so incalculable 
as at this time. The domestic economic situa- 
tion is in chaos. ... Prices are so high as 
to be utterly impossible. The political caul- 
dron seethes and bubbies with uncertainty. 
Russia hangs as usual, like a cloud, dark and 
silent upon the horizon. It is a solemn 
moment. Of our troubles no man can see the 
end.” 

As you undoubtedly guessed, that was from 
Harper's Weekly, October 1857. 

The message is clear. The world has looked 
gloomy before. To some, it has always looked 
gloomy. Life is difficult business under the 
best of circumstances. And the best of cir- 
cumstances exist only in the past or in the 
future, the stuff of nostalgia or hope. We 
must make do with something less than 
the best of circumstances. Today that means 
perhaps above all else, uncertainty. What 
makes the world into which you are grad- 
uating different is that no one with any 
sense can claim to know what lies ahead 
for you. That degree of uncertainty is rare, 
perhaps unique, in history. 

Until the American Revolution, people 
knew in broad outline what the future held 
for them—more of the same. There were 
harbingers of a radically different world 
Gutenberg and Galileo, Luther and Lavol- 
sier—but, measured by our standards, the 
pace of change was glacial. 

With the American, French, and Industrial 
Revolutions, the pace picked up; but even 
so, the handful of New Yorkers who grad- 
uated from young Columbia College at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century had 
a foreseeable future. Fifty years later, slavery 
would still be flourishing, the trip from New 
York to Washington would still be a journey 
of several days, and the survivors could do 
no more than hope that the next influenza 
epidemic would spare them again. 

In our own century, change moved into 
high gear, yet a Commencement speaker in 
the first decade of the 1900's would have 
foreseen relatively little of it. He would have 
talked confidently of the Brave New World 
ahead—tfull of spiritual well being and ma- 
terial progress, fueled by inexhaustible min- 
erals and man’s limitless ability to cope. 

We know better. If ignorance is the be- 
ginning of wisdom, we are beginning to be 
wise. If the strong know their weaknesses, we 
are beginning to be strong. We are learning 
about our limitations—nature is not subiect 
to infinite manipulation by man; we cannot 
influence other people as much as we thought 
we could; we cannot even shape ourselves as 
much as we would like. 


Understanding these limitations is part of 
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the essence of leadership. As leaders you 
must carry your share of the burden of lead- 
ing from illusion to reality without losing 
your way in disillusion and abandoning the 
journey in cynicism. 

These are testing days. Our national gov- 
ernment makes cynicism seductive as it 
maintains subsidies for tobacco growers while 
proposing budget rescissions for cancer re- 
searchers; laments our poor productivity and 
eliminates the National Science Foundation’s 
program for training scientists and engi- 
neers; continues cost-of-living increases to 
its retired federal employees but denies them 
to students on financial aid. But we err if we 
assume that these are the works of malevo- 
lence. Ironically, an Administration that 
would subscribe to the proposition that solu- 
tions are the chief cause of problems, is of- 
fering solutions at a rate that may well ex- 
ceed even the early days of the New Deal. 
Inevitably, they are making mistakes. 

I applaud the President’s determination to 
roll back inflation. It is an insidious plague 
and we have been among those seriously hurt 
by it. The President has shown rare political 
courage in proposing to bring under control 
such extravagant, unproductive programs as 
dairy price supports and trade adjustment 
assistance. I applaud too the urgings to put 
aside narrowly partisan differences, to fore- 
go special interests. I believe deeply in the 
virtue of subordinating selfish claims to the 
common good. But I do not believe in sus- 
pending judgment as to where the common 
good lies. 

We expect an administration to make its 
own, earnest search for the common good, 
using the best information available, fil- 
terering that information through its own 
predispositions and making whatever poll- 
tical compromises it must to come as close 
as it can to its goals. All of us have a role 
in that process—both as sources of informa- 
tion and as elements in the political bal- 
ance. If we keep silent when we see gross 
error, we fail in our responsibilities. 

And I do see gross error in the way the 
Reagan Administration is proposing to deal 
with basic research and student ald. 

It would be hyperbole to say that we are 
embarking on our own Cultvral Revolution. 
I do not foresee in America the wasteland of 
China's laboratories and classrooms. But I 
can well imagine a news story datelined 
Washington, D.C., January 21, 1989, which 
reads: “In her State of the Union Message, 
the President called for a multibillion dol- 
lar crash program of federal and private in- 
vestment in America’s university research 
base. She asserted that radical action is 
critical to meet the problems posed by the 
greatest shortage of scientists and scholars 
in our history. Without it, she said, we have 
no hope of returning to our rightful place 
as tenth most productive nation in the 
world.” 

That is not hyperbole. America’s per 
capita gross national product has slipped to 
tenth in the world. Tenth. 

America’s private universities have led the 
way in scientific innovation—the lion’s 
share of the ground-breaking research has 
been done in our laboratories and the ma- 
jority of America’s leading scientists have 
trained with us, hardly a startling con- 
gruence. Recognizing the critical importance 
of keeping American science in the fore- 
front, the previous Administration recom- 
mended the expenditure of seventy-five 
million dollars for advanced scientific in- 
strumentation—the tools of state-of-the-art 
research and training. This entire item has 
been stricken from the budget. Private uni- 
versities cannot assume these costs. The re- 
sult will be an inexorable reduction in the 
effectiveness of both research and training, 
a further erosion of America’s ability to 
compete. 

Tou know of the Administration's widely 
shared concern for productivity, its pro- 
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posals for accelerated depreciation of plant 
and equipment, its hopes for increased rates 
of savings and investment. But buildings 
and machinery are not the fundamental an- 
swer to America's productivity problem. We 
must be concerned more with people than 
we are with things. 

As our colleague, Professor Eli Ginzberg, 
has pointed out, (H) uman capital, defined 
as the ‘skill, dexterity, and knowledge’ of the 
population, has become the critical input 
that determines the rate of growth of the 
economy... .” 

But what is the Administration doing? 
Just look at the federal budgets, if you have 
& Spare month or two. Since 1965, the federal 
government has provided nearly $20 billion 
in loan guarantees and interest subsidies for 
college and university students. It has dis- 
bursed billions more in direct financial aid 
to those most in need. I know of no wiser, 
fairer, more fruitful investment in America’s 
people and America’s future. We here have a 
high responsibility to that future: we must 
not stand by in silence and timidity while 
it is bargained away. 

Surely, at this critical time, our nation 
should not be so short-sighted as to em- 
bark on the false economy of cutting finan- 
cial aid to students. 

Yet that is precisely what the national Ad- 
ministration is proposing. It wants to cut 
Pell grants, the program that some of you 
have known as BEOGs. Pell grants provide a 
maximum of $1,800 a year in support of stu- 
dents demonstrating serious need. As you 
know all too painfully, no student eligible 
even for a maximum Pell Grant of $1,800 can 
attend an Ivy League college without hold- 
ing down a part-time job, taking out a loan 
and receiving additional scholarship help 
from the college itself. That program should 
not be cut; it should be increased. 

It should be increased because fair play 
calls for allowing those able enough to go 
to the best colleges to attend them. It should 
be increased because we have a vital eco- 
nomic stake in not wasting valuable human 
resources. ` 

The budget-cutters would also shrink the 
Guaranteed Student Loan Program. These 
loans are made by private capital, not the 
government, and the repayment obligation is 
that of the student. The Guaranteed Stu- 
dent Loan Program makes it possible for pri- 
vate lenders to help students willing to bear 
major costs to finance their own education. 
Improvements in the program are needed; 
some who don’t need the loans have taken 
advantage of the favorable rate to turn an 
arbitrageur's profit at public expense, and 
some have defaulted on their repayment obli- 
gation. Those failings can be corrected, and 
they will be. But let us be careful not to 
damage a critically important and extra- 
ordinarily fruitful program in the process. 

To give you & rough idea of the importance 
of Pell grants and the Guaranteed Student 
Loan Program to American higher education, 
last year Columbia alone disbursed 22 mil- 
lion dollars in financial aid; our students 
borrowed 37 million more, 30 million of it 
under the Guaranteed Student Loan Pro- 
gram. 

There are still other examples of unwise 
cuts in research support and aid to students, 
but they all add up to the same sum: we are 
risking waste of our most precious national 
resource, stunting of individuals and serious 
damage to independent colleges and univer- 
sities—all for savings that amount to a frac- 
tion of one per cent of the federal budget. 

One of the afflictions of our society is a 
widespread unwillingness to choose. Where, 
then, can federal expenditures be reduced to 
make up for the cuts I oppose? Former Sec- 
retary of Commerce Peter Peterson has cal- 
culated that if the highly inflationary index- 
ation of many federal programs were cut to 
85 per cent of the Consumer Price Index, in- 
stead of the current 100 per cent, the sav- 
ings would amount to three billion dollars 
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in fiscal year 1982 alone. That is substan- 
tially more than all of the damaging cuts 
I have been talking about. 

Adlai Stevenson once observed: “The 
human animal is peculiar—it seems unable 
to read the handwriting on the wall until 
its back is against it.” I believe the hand- 
writing is on the wall, that the budget-cut- 
ters are being profligate with our most 
precious national resource, and I hope Amer- 
ica won't walt until our backs are against 
the wall to do something about it. 

If one needed proof of the value of stu- 
dent aid, today would be proof enough. You 
are the best evidence of the magnificent re- 
sults of student aid. You are America’s fu- 
ture. As the door of opportunity was opened 
to me here, as it was opened to so many of 
you, let us work together to ensure that it 
will be opened to those who follow. 

Those who do come in that door will dis- 
cover that at Columbia we are embarked on 
a wonderful renaissance. Three weeks from 
today we shall formally dedicate the East 
Campus Residence Hall; the renovated Hart- 
ley and Livingston Halls will reopen on 
schedule in the fall; and we shall open the 
new Humanities Center later this year. A 
new biology library and new undergraduate 
laboratories are now ready in the Sherman 
Fairchild Life Sclences Center and plans are 
already in the works for a new chemistry 
building. In addition to our bustling new 
care in Ferris Booth Hall, we shall have a 
thoroughly refurbished John Jay Dining Hall 
in September. 

More important than these tangible im- 
provements has been our commitment to in- 
tellectual renewal. The Marcus Commis- 
sion Report has pointed the way to height- 
ened excellence in the Arts and Sciences. 
While other American colleges are recon- 
sidering their abandonment of demanding 
curricular requirements—a task we have 
been spared since we never lost faith in 
ours—we are free to think about how to make 
the superb even better, and we are doing 
that, emphasizing new writing programs and 
working on a solution to the problem of 
scientific illiteracy. Though our professional 
schools have never been stronger, I see in 
them not complacency, but a healthy rest- 
lessness, a spirit of self-examination that 
augurs well for the future. 

A new spirit animates relations between 
the University and our neighbors. We have 
begun to work together to our mutual ben- 
efit. 

And I note with special pleasure that 
alumni giving to the University has more 
than doubled this year. Let that be a lesson 
to you. 

For while we need all the help we can get 
from government, our very existence depends 
on the generosity of our alumni who believe, 
rightly, of course, that they got more than 
they paid for; the wisdom of friends and 
business leaders who understand the im- 
portance of investing in human capital; 
and, above all, the faith of our students and 
their families who pay the bills. 

The special quality of the Columbia stu- 
dent has been demonstrated, generation after 
generation, by the distinction of our alumni. 
As you join their ranks today, the Latin 
phrase you have seen on the sundial as- 
sumes new meaning: Horam Expecta Veniet. 
await the hour; it will come. 

Your hour has come. I wish you joy in 
your work, love in your life, happiness in 
your heart. Good luck and Godspeed. Colum- 
bia is very proud of you. 


JACOBO TIMERMAN—SPOKESMAN 
FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, last night 
I was privileged and moved to hear an 
address by Jacobo Timerman at the an- 
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nual general meeting of Amnesty Inter- 
national U.S.A. 

What a peculiar phenomenon of our 
political life. Today Mr. Timerman is 
being attacked in a vigorous and almost 
vicious manner by various apostles of 
the New Right. It is as if he deserves 
criticism for having had the misfortune 
to being repeatedly tortured, more cruelly 
because he is a Jew, and has the poor 
taste to write about it. He is, more to the 
point, being attacked because he believes 
the Carter human rights policy was a 
success. Mr. Timerman believes that pub- 
lic protests have a beneficial affect upon 
the imprisonment of political prisoners. 
I must say I completely agree with him. 
Some weeks ago I was in Brazil and Ar- 
gentina and met many unfortunate in- 
dividuals who said to me “thank God for 
Carter’s human rights policy.” 

I would like to think that this policy 
should and will continue to become 
known not just as Carter’s human rights 
policy, but as the American human rights 
policy. 

I ask that the full text of Mr. Timer- 
man’s speech be printed in the Recorp. 

The speech follows: 

ADDRESS BY JACOBO TIMMERMAN, FORMER 

PRISONER OF CONSCIENCE IN ARGENTINA 


I am grateful to Amnesty International of 
the U.S.A. for inviting me to speak to this 
meeting. I speak for myself, as another per- 
son in the struggle for human rights, and 
appreciate this opportunity to present my 
own views. 

Every person who gets out of prison feels 
an immediate impulse and an urgent need 
to reconstruct his life. It is not very probable 
that he can achieve it, because prison has 
destroyed many of his inner mechanisms. 
His second impulse, therefore, is to try to 
construct a new life. For this he needs pri- 
vacy and the emotional support of his 
family. 

But the prisoner who has been released as 
a result of the efforts of thousands of peo- 
ple feels other obligations as well. I obtained 
my liberty as a result of the struggle of orga- 
nizations and individuals who generously 
give their time to a world campaign for 
human rights. 

I would like to spend my time in Israel, 
dedicated to the beautiful adventure of re- 
constructing a Jewish state, a democratic 
and peaceful Israel, participating in the 
enormous endeavor of correcting history and 
ending the most terrible aggression against 
human rights recorded by history, the end- 
less barbarism of anti-Semitism. But I have 
continued to travel around the world and to 
add my voice to the cry for human rights. 

I have taken part in almost all the inter- 
national meetings of journalists and pub- 
lishers which have been held in the 20 
months since I was released from prison— 
to tell the world of the first case in memory 
of a genocide of journalists—the kidnapping 
by the Argentine armed forces of 100 jour- 
nalists and their subsequent total disap- 
pearance. I have participated in conferences 
devoted to the problem of the disappear- 
ances, especially the International Collo- 
quium held in the French Senate at the be- 
ginning of this year under the auspices of 
the International Federation of Catholic 
Lawyers. In all those ceremonies in which 
I have been honored by the Jewish institu- 
tions of the United States for my struggle 
for the security of the Jewish community of 
Argentina—the American Jewish Commit- 
tee, the United Jewish Appeal, Haddasah, the 
United Synagogue of America, the Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B’rith—I have 
presented the case of human rights viola- 
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tions in Argentina. And I have participated 
in the international campaign for the free- 
dom of the Soviet dissident Ida Nudel, in 
close cooperation with the sister of that 
great woman, Mrs. Elena Friedman. 

In my house in Tel Aviv, we organized the 
press conference that Mrs. Friedman gave in 
Madrid, shortly before the beginning of the 
Helsinki deliberations at the end of last 
year, and I maintained the firm position that 
we must confront the pressure of U.S. State 
Department officials who insisted on the can- 
cellation of the press conference. Those bu- 
reaucrats felt that it might provoke the So- 
viet Union into deciding not to permit the 
inauguration of the Madrid gathering. We 
were abandoned by all those who should 
have participated in that press conference, 
but there were two persons, in addition to 
Mrs. Friedman, who insisted that it was nec- 
essary to confront the Soviet Union with the 
denunciation of the case of Ida Nudel. 

One of my most precious awards is the 
letter sent to me by Ida Nudel's sister, say- 
ing: “I am filled with gratitude for the im- 
portant and timely advice you gave us in a 
difficult period of decision when we were in 
Madrid.” 

My presence here is in response to the 
same motives. I am not a perfect orator. My 
English is faulty. I am not an expert on 
human rights. I am a former political pris- 
oner persecuted for his ideas, a former Jew- 
ish prisoner tortured for his origins, a sur- 
vivor of the clandesine prisons of Argen- 
tina. I do not come to present theories. I 
come to give personal testimony. And I do 
so before this assembly because I am grate- 
ful to Amnesty International, and because 
this Assembly represents the men and 
women who maintain the integrity of the 
humanitarian, moral and political princi- 
ples that gave birth to the United States of 
America—principles which, in the midst of 
tremendous upheavals, have guided the 
course of the history of this nation and this 
people. 

During this long journey of meetings, 
conferences and ceremonies, I have observed 
that no one any longer dares to deny the 
need for governments and private institu- 
tions to defend the human rights of indi- 
viduals and societies. No one, openly, denies 
that violations of human rights exist under 
different political regimes, and that it should 
be condemned, halted, neutralized. Perhaps 
one of the greatest successes of the marve- 
lous institution that is Amnesty Interna- 
tional is its ability to demonstrate that 
there is no organization today—labor union 
or professional association, scientific or 
sports group, cultural or artistic council— 
that does not have a department or commit- 
tee dedicated to the protection of human 
rights. And it is also a great triumph to show 
that those who used to be openly opposed 
to the struggle for human rights, now choose 
to employ mechanisms of deception but not 
of opposition. While the people affirm the 
necessity of fighting for human rights, they 
create diplomatic and political theories, like 
the thesis of “quiet diplomacy,” or the 
theory of different strategies that should be 
employed in individual cases, or the dif- 
ference between authoritarian and totalitar- 
ian governments. What they are trying to do 
is to replace the idea of human rights with 
a mere tactical or strategic exercise, that is, 
to sterilize the basic idea, and create a kind 
of travesty which dictators on the right and 
the left quickly interpret as an unlimited 
license to trample on human rights. 

Curiously enough, the thesis of authori- 
tarian governments which are friendly and 
should be protected, and totalitarian govern- 
ments that should be openly accused be- 
cause there is no hope of winning their 
friendship, does not originate in the recent 
semantic adventures of American conserva- 
tives. It was the Soviet Union that 
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perfected the idea in the case of Argentina. 
The Soviet Union has been the only im- 
portant world power never to formulate one 
single protest against the violation of human 
rights in Argentina. It has been the Soviet 
Union that has blocked in the United Na- 
tions every attempt by democratic countries 
to investigate violations in Argentina, to 
condemn these violations. Every time the 
Argentine drama was to have been considered 
by the United Nations Commission on 
Human Rights, the Soviet Union, with the 
help of the automatic majority that controls 
the institutions of the U.N., put forth such 
& variety of fantasies that even an American 
delegate was moved to say: “Abuse of 
human rights is abominable, but we want the 
same standards applied everywhere.” Another 
delegate, Richard Shifter, said that if the 
U.N. Commission on Human Rights is worthy 
of its name, it should be guided by “one 
standard in assessing violations of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms.” Un- 
fortunately the Reagan administration 
wishes to modify this policy and apply a 
double standard. 

I have also been able to demonstrate that 
the conservative ideologues who apply the 
Soviet semantics, also, in the case of Argen- 
tina, apply the mathematical machinations 
of the directors of the Argentine communist 
party. The Argentine communists maintain 
that the support of the so-called moderate 
military in Argentina has permitted an im- 
provement in the situation of human rights, 
and they devote themselves to making a 
count of how many disappearances there are 
today and how many there were before. That 
is like feeling sufficiently satisfied with the 
changes introduced in Russia after the death 
of Stalin, especially the vindication of many 
of those murdered by the regime, and at that 
point considering the matter closed. 

The theorists of quiet diplomacy make 
their reckonings in the following way. Since 
the Reagan administration has occupied the 
White House, there has not been one single 
disappearance in Argentina, giving the im- 
pression that this was achieved through 
silent negotiations with the Argentine mili- 
tary. But if the Argentine military are able 
to stop the wave of disappearances, that 
means that they are the kidnappers. How is 
it possible, then, to maintain absolute silence 
over the fate of 15 to 20,000 persons whom 
they kidnapped? Jsn't there any moral or 
religious problem in this to worry the propo- 
nents of silent negotiations? 

Quiet diplomacy then compares the ab- 
sence of disappearances in 1981 with the 28 
disappearances in 1980, and takes pride in 
the great success of the present American 
administration. 

But, in my opinion, if we accept this 
mathematical formula, we can also say that 
the Carter administration reduced the dis- 
appearances from 15,000 to 28, which from 
the arithmetical point of view is an even 
greater triumph. 

What the new theorists of human rights 
evidently intend is to pervert the whole con- 
cept, emptying it of its moral content. The 
current president of Argentina, General 
Roberto Viola, who is so content with quiet 
diplomacy, was Chief of Staff and Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army when thou- 
sands of persons disappeared. Since he as- 
sumed power, last March, he has not taken 
a single step to respond to the requests of 
the families of the disappeared persons, nor 
& single step to resolve the problem of those 
imprisoned without charge and without trial, 
nor to change the situation of those who 
were illegally condemned by military courts 
that were created by laws put into force by 
the same officers, in contravention of the 
Argentine constitution. 

All the former political prisoners with 
whom I have spoken, whether they be Rus- 
sians in Israel, Chileans in France, Uruguay- 
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ans in Spain—insist that the only formula 
that exists for an effective struggle for hu- 
man rights is a permanent public denuncia- 
tion of violations formulated by govern- 
ments, or private institutions, or the press. 

From my own experience, I believe that 
the most effective action is always that of 
private institutions supported by the press. 
And I remember that on a visit I made to 
the Museum of the Ghetto Fighters, north 
of the city of Haifa, there is the original 
telegram sent by the Swedish diplomat Raul 
Wallenberg from Budapest, when he was 
struggling to save the Jews that Eichmann 
was sending to the gas chambers of Ausch- 
witz. The telegram, dated the 29th of July, 
1944, directed to London and Washington 
via Stockholm, reads: “Foreign press pub- 
licity eased the situation here. We need 
more.” I think that all the newspapers in 
the world, all the written and spoken press, 
should distribute that telegram of Raul 
Wallenberg to all journalists, so that they 
may always keep it in mind. 

My experience has also shown me that if 
there is a government that is disposed to 
have a human rights policy defined as such, 
this policy will put that country in a promi- 
nent position, a position which becomes 
transformed into a permanent defense of its 
own interests. In this sense, those of us who 
were imprisoned, those who are in prison 
still, will never forget President Carter and 
his contribution to the battle for human 
rights. Those who attack his policy as too 
weak, do so because they cannot find other 
arguments and must revert to hypocrisy. 
Those who attack his policy as ineffective, 
do so because they are seeking a strategy to 
destroy the policy of human rights and they 
do not dare to say so openly. Those who say 
that this policy did not defend the interests 
of the United States, are trapped by the same 
obsessions of those who consider that the 
United States was too generous with the 
Marshall Plan and that it did not suit 
American interests. 

Once again I shall return to this point. No 
one dares to dispute the validity of the 
struggle for human rights. But totalitarians 
of right and left, pragmatic conservatives, 
all are seeking a way to change the strategies 
as a way of neutralizing this struggle. 

It is not the only formula that they have 
copied from the Soviets. I remember the 
campaigns unleashed by the Soviet Union 
against the intellectuals who became dis- 
illusioned with Russia. The French writer 
Andre Gide, the Hungarian Arthur Koestler, 
the Rumanian Panait Istrati, to recall only a 
few. On returning from the Soviet Union, 
and after the publication of their books, they 
were accused of being police agents, mer- 
cenaries, arms traffickers, decadent bour- 
geois. 


The same policy is followed today by the 
theorists of quiet diplomacy with the prison- 
ers who are released from jail and declare 
themselves in favor of an oren struggle 
against the violation of human rights—a 
struggle that should include all nations, con- 
demn all regimes, those of the left and those 
of the right, those who call themselves 
friends and those presumed to be enemies. 
There should be no double standard, because 
this double standard is part of the strategy 
of fascists and communists alike. On this 
point, Amnesty International has surely been 
the organization that has maintained an in- 
dependent position with the most courage 
and which has withstood most of the attacks. 
Luckily, it is a strong and solid institution. 
Much more difficult is the situation of indi- 
viduals who must readapt their lives after 
being badly battered, in part destroyed, in 
prison. They feel obliged to denounce what 
they have seen, but feel themselves attacked 
by theorists who utilize lies and defamation 
with the same virulence and immorality as 
the communist parties of the Third Interna- 
tional used them against the intellectuals 
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who were disenchanted by the Soviet Union 
between the two wars. 

But the fact is that we are here. And we 
are all over the world. Under different desig- 
nations, in the framework of different insti- 
tutions or religions or political identities, 
there are millions of us who are dedicated to 
this struggle for human rights. Because we 
are convinced that the defense of these 
rights is the basis of humanity, the basic 
principle for which life may be preserved. 

They cannot murder all of us. They will 
not be able to torture everyone. They can- 
not frighten everyone. They cannot deceive 
everyone, not with false strategic promises, 
not with false mathematical calculations, 
not with semantic adventures. The struggle 
to which we are committed has had, and 
still has, moments of beauty, sacrifice and 
glory, that no campaign of attrition, no 
psychological action, can destroy. Think of 
the great human epic of the Mad Mothers 
of the Plaza de Mayo, meeting every Thurs- 
day in front of the Casa de Gobierno in 
Buenos Aires, asking about their children. 
Imagine them in that plaza, surrounded by 
“gorilas” in uniform and in civilian clothes, 
hand in hand, insulted, pawed, pushed, 
beaten, kidnapped—and none of the valiant 
generals who ordered the murder of their 
children dares to confront them. The 
Argentine president does not dare to receive 
them. No officer has the courage to assume 
the responsibility for what he did. Perhaps 
these soldiers have studied history better 
than we did. Many conservative theorists 
do not wish to compare them to the Nazis, 
and none of those who signed the death 
warrants of 15,000 persons, thinking of 
Nuremberg, dares to take responsibility for 
what he did. 

I could give many examples of sacrifice 
and struggle. Lawyers, threatened with 
death, have not abandoned their clients. 
Reporters on the only free newspaper in 
Argentina, the Buenos Aires Herald, bearing 
up under harassment, threats, humiliations, 
accept the challenge of being the only free 
voice in the natlon—young staff members 
born in England, showing more Argentine 
patriotism than the army officers. 

Thousands of stories. I should like to 
recount two of them. The efforts of Rabbi 
Marshall Meyer to enter the jails, the 
humiliation inflicted on him by the guards, 
his attempts to discover the whereabouts of 
the disappeared persons. The emotion I felt 
when he visited me for the first time, and 
how he helped the Catholic prisoners— 
whom the priest in the prison did not even 
want to visit on Sundays. At that time, 
Rabbi Meyer represented for all of us— 
Catholics, Jews, believers and atheists— 
something stronger than religion. He repre- 
sented the total idea of humanity. 

And let me read you a paragraph from an 
article by Professor Fritz Stern of Columbia 
University that appeared in Foreign Affairs. 

Professor Stern writes in the July 1978 edi- 
tion, after returning from a visit to Argen- 
tina: “The Argentine dictatorship faces 
pockets of opposition from within. The 
Church, it would appear, is far from indiffer- 
ent to the violations of human rights, It 
serves as an occasional shield for those out- 
side as well: prominent lay Catholics told 
me—and individual Jews confirmed it—that 
the Jewish community of some 400,000 peo- 
ple, which feels a collective sense of belea- 
guerment, turns first of all to the hierarchy 
when a specific threat to Jewish rights ap- 
pears.” 

These two examples clearly show the depth 
of solidarity, as they also show that solidarity 
can confront and resolve problems of every 
kind created by the violation of human 
rights. It has an effectiveness which pene- 
trates all nations, which confronts all gov- 
ernments. which worries all regimes. 

When we make a count of all the violations 
that occur in the world today, especially the 
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terrible creations of the inventors of new 
crimes—the disappearances in Argentina, the 
boat people and the re-education camps of 
Southeast Asia—it seems that the task of 
Amnesty is impossible, interminable. Perhaps 
it is interminable. But it is possible, and for 
twenty years, Amnesty has been able to prove 
it. 

We have been called together by the men 
and women of Amnesty International of the 
United States. This country has witnessed 
important battles for civil liberties and hu- 
man rights—fought under many different 
names and under many different political and 
religious symbols. The most admired heroes, 
the names repeated throughout the world, 
are the names of Americans born in this land. 
Just a few weeks ago, in this country, in this 
city, one more battle for human rights was 
won, and a group of semantic adventures was 
prevented from deceiving the people of the 
United States about the true meaning of hu- 
man rights. This one event demonstrates the 
force of this idea in America, the depth to 
which it has penetrated the conscience of the 
American people. And it does not much mat- 
ter what attitude the government adopts, be- 
cause the strength and the vitality of the 
struggle will be represented by the American 
people and by its Congress, and by its human- 
itarlan organizations. 

Many times we have conquered fear. We 
have conquered confusion. We shall also con- 
quer brutality. 

I salute the men and women of Amnesty 
International. @ 


S. 1131. THE DELINQUENT PAYMENTS 
ACT OF 1981 


@ Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, on 
May 6, 1981, I, along with 22 of my col- 
leagues, introduced S. 1131, the Delin- 
quent Payments Act of 1981. I am pleased 
to report that, as of today, more than 
one-third of the members of the Senate 
have announced their support for this 
long overdue legislation. 

On May 13, 1981, the Subcommittee on 
Federal Expenditures, Research and 
Rules, which I have the privilege to 
chair, held hearings on the problems Fed- 
eral contractors have encountered in 
securing prompt payment for their goods 
and services. The subcommittee heard 
nothing to indicate that the Govern- 
ment’s payment practices have improved 
since 1978 when, according to a study 
conducted by the General Accounting Of- 
fice, nearly 40 percent of the invoices 
submitted to the Federal Government 
were paid late. 

What the subcommittee did hear, how- 
ever, was example after example of 
suppliers’ being forced to secure loans— 
at devastatingly high rates of interest— 
in order to meet their operating expenses, 
simply because the Government was de- 
linquent in paying its bills. The Ameri- 
can Consulting Engineers Council had 
completed, just prior to the hearing, a 
survey of its membership on the slow pay 
problem. The council discovered that, 
partly because of slow Government bill 
paying, its member firms across the 
country had borrowed an average of 
$225,000 over each of the last 2 years 
and paid approximately $23,000 in inter- 
est annually at a rate of 10 percent. This 
year, the firms are likely to borrow 
$260,000 and pay $42,500 in interest at a 
rate exceeding 16 percent. 

A representative of the American 


meat industry testified that at the end 
of 1980 his company alone had military 
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accounts totally nearly $1.3 million, 
and nearly one-third of the amount— 
$395,000—had remained unpaid for over 
30 days. In an industry where raw ma- 
terials must be paid for in cash almost 
immediately upon receipt, where in- 
voices are expected to be paid within 
7 days, and where sellers rely on a low 
rate of profit, a 30-day overdue account 
can virtually wipe out the entire profit 
on a given sale. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States reported that, in effect, 
the Federal Government is borrowing up 
to $11 billion per year from businesses 
by not paying its bills on time. The Slow 
Pay Coalition, a group of business asso- 
ciations which have vigorously pursued 
potential remedies for the late payment 
problem, presented numerous examples 
of inexcusable delays in Government 
bill-paying. 

The subcommittee was also told that 
suppliers frequently stop doing business 
with the Government altogether because 
of the Government’s negligence in pay- 
ing its bills promptly. This disturbs me 
deeply, since it means not only that con- 
tractors suffer from delinquent pay- 
ments but also that the taxpayers suffer 
because of the shrinking number of bid- 
ders for Federal work. Fewer bidders 
means higher prices, and higher prices 
can amount to a great deal of money 
where total Government purchases ex- 
ceed $100 billion each year. 

I am encouraged and gratified by the 
strong show of support my colleagues, 
from all areas of the country and both 
sides of the aisle, have shown for S. 1131. 
We intend to move forward with this 
legislation and put a stop to unfair Gov- 


ernment bill-paying practices. 


MARION—SOMEPLACE YOU CAN 
BELIEVE IN 


è Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
Carrie Niece, an eighth grade Baker 
Middle School student from Marion, 
Ohio, has the distinction of being the 
winner of the “Marion—Someplace You 
Can Believe In” essay contest sponsored 
by Scantland Communications. Ms. Niece 
was chosen over all Marion County stu- 
dents in grades 7 through 12 who were 
invited to enter the contest and describe 
why they believe in Marion. 

Mr. President, it always is heartening 
to find a young person with the obvious 
writing talent of Ms. Niece, as well as the 
deep sense of civic pride she feels toward 
her community. 

Marion is indeed a very special place, 
and Ms. Niece has captured the spirit of 
this fine community in her essay. 

I ask that the full text of this essay 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The essay follows: 

CONTEST WINNER 

Marion: Someplace you can believe in. 

As a young person living in Marion, Ohio, 
I have the advantage of recognizing the ac- 
complishments of Marion’s past and looking 
forward to its achievements in the years to 
come. In restoring Old Village Marion, for 
example, the past is not being forgotten, but 
is being preserved for the future. By contrast, 
with new housing developments and public 


buildings. Marionites are able to appreciate 
the beauty of modern architecture. 
The people of Marion are able to enjoy 
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established parks that were planned by our 
ancestors and take advantage of the many 
recreation programs offered to people of all 
ages. Such groups are the Marion Recreation 
Department and the local YMCA. 

The people of Marion always respond to a 
call for help, whether it be a neighbor in 
trouble, charity contribution, or a fund- 
raising drive. WDIF, for example, has recently 
raised $32,000 for the cancer fund. 

The civic government of Marion is often 
controversial but never boring because the 
people of Marion get involved in public issues. 
It is only when people become involved that 
progress can be made. Marion is always in a 
state of change, but its greatest asset would 
have to be the citizens who respect the tradi- 
tions while planning for the future. 

It's people that make a city what it is. 
I believe in the people of Marion; in their 
generosity; their kindness; and In their hopes 
for Marion’s future. 

I want to be a part of Marion’s future, but 
if someday I must live in another community, 
I will always be proud to say that Marion, 
Ohio is my home town. 

CARRIE NIECE, 
Grade 8, Baker Middle School. 
Mr. Lawrence.@ 


LITHUANIA—STRUGGLE FOR 
FREEDOM 


Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, today 
we commemorate the forcible occupation 
and incorporation of Lithuania into the 
Soviet Union, which took place 41 years 
ago today. I stand with many of my col- 
leagues and Lithuanians all over the Na- 
tion and the world in marking this sig- 
nificant event. 

Mr. President, even a cursory review of 
the history of this noble people reveals 
that from the time of the Middle Ages, 
Lithuania has been synonymous with 
the struggle for freedom. The present 
generation of Lithuanians, which suffers 
under Soviet tyranny, carries on this 
historic effort to establish justice and in- 
dependence in that land. 

We, this present generation of Amer- 
icans, who take our liberties for granted, 
have much to learn from the Lithuanian 
people. Their experience shows us that 
we must continue to be willing to pay the 
price necessary to maintain our free- 
doms and democratic values. We are in- 
debted to those Lithuanians who have 
come to the United States with such a 
rich heritage of sacrifice and commit- 
ment to fundamental principles. 

Mr. President, the message to the lead- 
ership of the Soviet Union which ema- 
nates from this Chamber today and from 
the hearts of countless Lithuanians 
around the world is very clear: the 
Lithuanian people will not yield. They, 
and freedom’s advocates around the 
world stand united in the struggle to re- 
store the independence of this land. His- 
tory and the enduring strength of the 
Lithuanian people tell us that this en- 
deavor will not be in vain.® 


COAL TRANSPORTATION STUDY 


@ Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, it is evi- 
dent that for the immediate future, at 
least, a major source of energy for this 
country will be coal. It remains an abun- 
dant resource in this Nation as other 
energy sources dwindle in supply. For 
States such as Florida which are now 
dependent upon foreign sources of oil 
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for a major portion of their electric gen- 
eration, coal can become a very impor- 
tant energy option. 

For coal to be a significant energy 
source for Florida and other States far 
removed from this Nation’s coal fields, 
reliable and cost-effective transport of 
coal will be of critical importance. It is 
vital that we have a transportation sys- 
tem that can handle the large volume of 
coal needed to fuel new coal-burning fa- 
cilities. It is equally important that 
transportation costs be kept to a mini- 
mum so that the consumer will realize 
the savings that will result from the use 
of coal rather than high-priced foreign 
oil. 

Continental Resources Co. of Winter 
Park, Fla., has recently commissioned a 
study of coal transportation. I believe 
the results of this study should prove of 
considerable interest to the Congress as 
it considers coal slurry pipeline legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I ask that an executive 
summary of the study be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The summary follows: 

EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


In view of the large projected increase in 
U.S. coal use by the year 2000, Coalstream 
Pipeline Company (CPC), a subsidiary of 
Continental Resources Company (CRC), is 
considering the construction of a coal slurry 
pipeline from the Huntington, West Virginia 
and Shawneetown, Illinois areas to serve 16 
selected generating plants in Georgia and 
Florida. Total estimated coal use is 54 mil- 
lion tons per year. In order to construct the 
pipeline, Federal eminent domain legislation 
is required. 

The major competitors for this traffic are 
the rail carriers currently serving the gen- 
erating plant sites. Historically, these car- 
riers have been closely regulated by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission (ICC). How- 
ever, on October 14, 1980, the Staggers Rail 
Act of 1980 was signed into law, substan- 
tially deregulating the ratemaking process 
for railroads and, for the first time, allowing 
negotiation of long-term contracts with rail 
carriers for transportation services. To un- 
derstand and assess the implications of this 
legislation on the potential rail rates for 
coal deliveries to the affected utility generat- 
ing plants, CPC commissioned Kearney 
Management Consultants to prepare an 
analysis of potential rail rates. Independ- 
ently, Fluor Ocean Service, Inc. was com- 
missioned to estimate potential pipeline 
rates. 

Kearney’s rail rate analysis consisted of 
the calculation of the ICC-prescribed ad- 
justed Rail Form A variable costs for each 
of the 16 potential movements. These varia- 
ble costs were used as a basis for estimating 
the maximum allowable rates which avoid 
ICC jurisdiction in the ratemaking process 
under the provisions of the Staggers Act. 
Rates beyond this maximum are subject to 
protest by the shippers and receivers and 
review by the ICC. These estimated rates 
8 eee for 1988 (the first year 
or operation of the proposed pipeline 
through 2007. ž * ) 

Fluor’s pipeline rate analysis consisted of 
developing estimated maximum allowable 
coal slurry pipeline rates based on ICC-valu- 
ation ratemaking methodology for oil pipe- 
lines, since a regulatory methodology for 
coal slurry pipelines has not been estab- 
lished. These rates were also projected from 
1988 through 2007. 


The two resulting maximum rate curves 
are shown in Figure A. 


[Figure A not printed in Record.] 
The comparison indicates that after 1988 
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the maximum allowable pipeline rate is less 
than the maximum allowable rail rate under 
the Staggers Act. The primary reason is that 
a large portion of the railroad cost structure 
is subject to normal price inflation (which 
can be passed through under Staggers Act 
provisions), while a large porportion of the 
Pipeline cost structure is fixed capital in- 
vestment not subject to general inflation. 

The exact impact of the proposed pipeline 
on the rate eventually paid by the affected 
utilities depends upon many economic and 
competitive factors. However, an indication 
of the spectrum of possible impacts can be 
gained from consideration of the data in 
Figure A. 

1. Status Quo. If there were no threat of 
pipeline construction, the railroads would 
be free to set rates in a relatively noncom- 
petitive environment. Under the provisions 
of the Staggers Act, it is likely that these 
rates would approximate the maximum rates 
shown in Figure A for rail transportation. 
The total cost of rail transportation for 54 
million tons of coal annually would be ap- 
proximately $28 billion in 1981 dollars ($115 
billion in inflated dollars) over the 20-year 
period chown in Figure A. 

2. Construction of Coal Slurry Pipeline. 
If eminent domain legislation is enacted and 
the coal pipeline is constructed, then pipe- 
line rates for movements would approximate 
those in the pipeline rate curve shown in 
Figure A. The cost of pipeline transporta- 
tion for 54 million tons of coal per year over 
the 20-year period would be aproximately 
$16 billion in 1981 dollars ($61 billion in in- 
flated dollars) . 

If eminent domain legislation were en- 
acted, the threat of slurry pipeline compe- 
tition alone would likely result in coal trans- 
portation savings from competition between 
the railroads and the propoced pipeline. Un- 
der the provisions of the Staggers Act, util- 
ities could negotiate long-term contracts for 
rail transportation to establish rate levels 
and control future rate escalation. Similar 
contracts would be negotiated between the 
utilities and the operators and the proposed 
pipeline. Jn such a competitive environment, 
railroads would likely price selected move- 
ment at rates substantially below the maxi- 
mum allowed by the Staggers Act as shown 
in Figure A. The pipeline could also be ex- 
pected to lower its rates from the maximum 
allowable to compete with the railroads. 
Therefore, this competition between rail and 
pipeline to establish long-term contractual 
arrangements for coal transportation to the 
16 generating plants could result in net rates 
below those shown in the rail and pipeline 
curves in Figure A. 

Therefore, the possible savings in coal 
transportation costs for the 16 selected gen- 
erating plants would range from nothing— 
if there were no eminent domain legisla- 
tion—to as much as $12 billion in 1981 dol- 
lars ($54 billion in inflated dollars) if the 
coal pipeline were constructed and trans- 
ported the 54 million tons of coal annually 
over the 20-year period. By introducing com- 
petition for their coal traffic, some portion of 
this potential savings would likely be real- 
ized by the affected utilities simply from 
approval of eminent domain legislation. 


JOURNALISTIC MISCONCEPTIONS 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I am 
constantly amazed at the misinforma- 
tion that is presented to the American 
public as fact. I have spent a good many 
hours talking to reporters, only to dis- 
cover that either some were not listen- 
ing, did not understand, or purposely dis- 
torted the facts. It is truly refreshing to 
see that this politicization of the press 
does not affect all reporters. Gene Brown, 
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a correspondent for the Spokesman Re- 
view, debunks a number of journalistic 
misconceptions and I would like to share 
his thoughts with my colleagues. 
The article follows: 
GuN-CONTROL ADVOCATES TAKE CHEAP SHOTS 
(By Gene Brown) 


SANDPOINT, WASH.—Six years ago this No- 
vember I quietly pulled the plug on my little 
black and white television set, dumped it 
into the trunk of my car and headed for a 
rifle range, where I made the tube the object 
of some casual target practice. 

I have not owned a television since and, 
with the exception of old Laurel and Hardy, 
Humphrey Bogart and John Garfield movies, 
I do not miss it. 

Like millions of other Americans I was fed 
up with the violence, bloodshed, mundane 
programming and canned laughter, and de- 
cided to rid myself of this video thorn in the 
side. 

But, above all, it was the constant barrage 
of antigun propaganda that finally triggered 
my target practice. 

Two programs on same were the cappers. 

One was “The Gun,” a fictional work 
made to appear real and totally distorted the 
facts on gun laws in this country. The other 
was “The Guns of Autumn” which made 
hunters look like shaggy-faced, pot-gutted 
slobs who tuned up for the season by drink- 
ing large amounts of liquor and beating their 
wives and kids before they headed out to the 
edge of town to slaughter does, fawns and 
baby bears with machine guns. 

I am aware of a few “road hunters” who 
are too lazy to get off the county roads and 
back into the brush. But as a group, none 
of the hunters I associate with fit the mold 
of the TV stereotype redneck gunslinger. 

Nor do most of the gunowners I know 
fall into this category. 

The recent assassination attempt on Presi- 
dent Reagan has once again put some steam 
into the rollers of the gun control crowd. 

It didn't take the network people long to 
start babbling about the lack of gun control, 
the horrors of Saturday Night Specials, easy 
availability of murderous devices in America 
and a vast assortment of other media cliches 
that many of us are tired of hearing. 

We discuss these things over fences and at 
laundromats and restaurants around North 
Idaho, and the majority of those I have 
talked with cannot believe the idiotic state- 
ments they hear and read. 

Generally, the public is not aware of the 
stringency of existing gun controls and laws. 

For instance, mail-order guns for the pub- 
lic are long gone. 

Unless you hold a Federal Firearms License, 
which requires a good deal of checking on 
you and your background by U.S. Treasury 
agents, you are not going to get a gun (with 
the exception of pre-1898 antiques) through 
the mail. The public has not been able to 
order a handgun or a rifie through the mail 
since June 19, 1968, when Congress passed the 
Gun Control Act of 1968. 

Also since 1968, you have had to register 
for all handgun ammunition and any rifie 
ammunition, such as .22 or .44 caliber, that 
will fit into a handgun. 

Another myth touted by the gun-control 
gang is the so-called Saturday Night Special. 

Too many people think that any handgun 
fits into this category, and, if Sen. Ted Ken- 
nedy had his way, all these handguns would 
be melted down. 

According to the National Rifle Associa- 
tion, Kennedy has introduced bill after bill 
to implement a meltdown law where owners 
of handguns—exvensive or otherwise—would 
be reimbursed $50 after their handgun was 
confiscated by the government. 

A recent letter to the editor of The Spokes- 
man-Review implied that it is nothing for a 
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would-be assassin to go into his local pawn- 
shop and “for a few dollars” pick up a gun. 

Wrong again. In order to sell any kind of 
gun, pawnshops must have Federal Firearms 
Licenses requiring them to register any fire- 
arm that comes in or out of their shop. 

It is highly unlikely that any member of 
the hock shop set is going to risk his entire 
business by selling guns under the table or 
out the backdoor. 

And the few dollars” part is a real fable. 

A decent Colt, Smith and Wesson or Ruger 
.38 caliber handgun starts at about $2060, 
and a Model 29 S&W retails for around $425. 

To legally carry one of these handguns in 
some parts of the country, mainly east of the 
Mississippi, requires reams of paperwork and 
detailed police checks. 

New York City, with its stringent Sullivan 
Law—Sullivan, who was instrumental in get- 
ting this passed, died in a mental hospital— 
Detroit, Chicago, Washington, D.C., and Phil- 
adelphia have the toughest gun laws in the 
country. 

Apparently, their stance on guns hasn't 
done much to alleviate their crime problem. 

If you haven't done so already, I suggest 
you read a regular feature in the NRA's 
monthly magazine, the American Rifleman, 
called The Armed Citizen. 

These articles are a selection of news clip- 
pings from around the country showing 
where mere presence of a firearm, without a 
shot being fired, prevents crime in many 
instances. 

The NRA says that shooting usually can be 
justified only where crime constitutes an im- 
mediate, imminent threat to life or limb, or 
in some instances property. 

If the anti-gun forces have their way, this 
option for millions of law abiding Americans 
could become a thing of the past. 


JACOBO TIMERMAN AND 
ARGENTINA 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, many 
of us have read about the tragic and 
brutal experiences undergone by Jacobo 
Timerman as a political prisoner of the 
current regime in Argentina. Mr. Timer- 
man, formerly the founder, editor and 
publisher of La Opinion, one of Argen- 
tina’s most renowned newspapers, is 
neither terrorist nor Communist. His 
imprisonment, torture and expulsion 
from his homeland demonstrates how 
unfounded are the assertions of the Ar- 
gentine military that their only excesses 
were in response to terrorist attacks, and 
their only prisoners those with a terror- 
ist connection. 

For more than 2 years, while the world 
watched, this distinguished journalist 
and author was held in jail, after the 
courts had ruled that there were no le- 
gitimate charges against him and after 
they had ordered his release. But in Ar- 
gentina, for the past several years, the 
rule of law has been more often broken 
* respected by those sworn to defend 


Until these conditions change, until 
men and women like Jacobo Timerman 
are able to engage in their chosen pro- 
fessions and live their lives without the 
fear of a midnight kidnaping by secu- 
rity forces, the United States should not 
be engaged in supporting the military 
junta in that country. 

I urge my colleagues to read the testi- 
mony of Jacobo Timerman which ap- 
peared in the April 20, 1981, edition of 
the New Yorker. It is more than a de- 
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scription of the suffering endured by po- 
litical prisoners in Argentina. It reveals 
much of the anti-semitism which is part 
of the pattern of repression in that 
country and the nature of the govern- 
ment which could carry out this gross 
injustice. 

I ask that the full text of both the ar- 
ticle by Jacobo Timerman and a further 
article by Robert Cox, the courageous 
editor of the Buenos Aires Herald, ap- 
pearing in the June 9 edition of the New 
York Times, be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The material follows: 

[From the New York Times, June 9, 1981] 
TIMERMAN SHOWS THAT “AUTHORITARIAN 

GENERALS” ARE KEEPERS, CAPTIVES OF A 

“TOTALITARIAN BEAST” 


(By Robert Cox) 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Jacobo Timerman, ex- 
pelled from Argentina and stripped of his 
citizenship and most of his property by the 
military regime, is demonstrating that writ- 
ing well is the best revenge. 

In a searing document, his book “Prisoner 
Without a Name, Cell Without a Number,” 
he has revealed the secret world of terror in 
Argentina. The book is so powerful that he 
has achieved something I thought impossi- 
ble: He has made the people of the United 
States care about Argentina. 

Etching in blood, sweat, and tears the tor- 
ture he underwent in mind, body, and soul, 
through a year’s imprisonment and subse- 
quent house arrest for a total period in cap- 
tivity of 30 months, he has grabbed public 
opinion by the scruff of its neck and taken it 
to where the totalitarian beast lives. 

Mr. Timerman has torn off the flimsy veil 
of respectability with which the upholders 
of the new orthodoxy in United States for- 
eign policy hoped to dress up the Argentine 
regime. The smiling authoritarian generals 
have been revealed in his book, and in a 
series of dramatic news-media encounters, as 
the keepers and the captives of the totali- 
tarian beast that lurks in the darkness of the 
security forces where Nazism lived on after 
World War II. 

It is a new kind of totalitarianism. It does 
not strut. It skulks. There are no swastikas 
on armbands for public view. No mass rallies 
or ranting speeches. The dreaded symbols— 
the portraits of Hitler—are kept for the tor- 
ture chambers and cell blocks, where only 
the prisoners, victims of the new fascism, can 
see them. 

Mr. Timerman has revealed the nature of 
the regime. Can a regime that has sent at 
least 6,000, probably 10,000, and maybe more 
people through secret death camps be de- 
seribed as authoritarian? When the torturer 
turns up the voltage because he has a Jew on 
the bedsprings. or a guard gives another Jew a 
methodical kick every time he passes his 
bound form, are these acts merely character- 
istics of “a moderatly repressive regime?“ 

Clearly, Mr. Timerman must be discredited. 
Otherwise, the pretty little theory that, for 
foreign policy purposes, the world can be 
divided up into clear categories, goes by the 
board. The new orthdoxy under which tyran- 
nies that appear to be anti-Communist can 
be euphemistically described as authoritar- 
jan is dangerous for the United States and 
the world hecarse it demands witting or un- 
witting self-deception. 


To consider the Argentine Government au- 
thoritarian denies reality. If labels must be 
applied, Argentina could best be described 
as feudalistic and anarchic; it is divided by 
the rivalries of the separate fiefdoms repre- 
sented by the armed forces, with their vari- 
ous free-wheeling intelligence services and 
the beleaguered, powerless Presidency. The 
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tragedy stems from the fact that central au- 
thority, and the responsibility that goes with 
it, has never been established by the mod- 
erates in the military who have held nominal 
power since the March 1976 coup. 

Self-delusion in Argentina is understand- 
able, In a country cowed by justified fear, it 
is safer to hope for the best and to pray that 
the moderates will eventually win out and 
establish the moderately repressive regime 
that the new United States foreign policy 
orthodoxy would like to persuade us already 
exists. 

It is unmasked reality, not misleading 
jargon, that United States foreign policy 
must address—this is the message that pub- 
lic opinion has extracted from Mr. Timer- 
man's testimony. The reservations expressed 
about Mr. Timerman by defenders of the 
doctrine that would make the distinction 
between totalitarian and authoritarian re- 
gimes crucial to the Administration’s human 
rights policy are irrelevant to the central 
issue of Mr. Timerman’s revealed truth. But 
if some lobbyist seems to be working up a 
campaign of character assassination by feed- 
ing understandable doubts, I would like to 
try to clear up some of these peripheral ques- 
tions. 


Like most people with more than a passing 
acquaintance with Argentina, I too was as- 
tonished that in his book Jacobo Timerman 
made no mention of David Gravier, who was 
his friend and financial backer at La Opinión, 
the daily newspaper that Mr. Timerman pub- 
lished. Mr. Gravier, who is reported to have 
died in a plane crash in Mexico in 1976, has 
been accused of acting as a financial agent 
for the left-wing terrorists called the Monto- 
neros, and most of his close relatives are still 
in jail in Argentina. The military has never 
revealed what has been proved against Mr. 
Gravier and the charge against him remains 
in the realms of supposition, no more reliable 
nor damaging than the rumor that the cur- 
rent President, Lieut. Gen. Robert Viola, was 
given a gold watch by Mr. Gravier. If the 
military would make public the results of its 
investigations into Mr. Gravier's activities, 
the sewer of slander and libel that has sullied 
many prominent Argentines would be cleared 
up and the country would be healthier. The 
truth is that the allegation that Mr. Gravier 
handled the terrorists’ blood money led the 
Nazi-minded hardliners in the military to the 
conviction that there was a Jewish-Marxist- 
liberal (in the Argentine sense, a liberal is a 
civilized conservative) conspiracy linking all 
their enemies. Mr. Timerman was kidnapped 
when this collective psychosis was at its 
height, and scores of completely innocent 
and some very eminent people disappeared 
for a short time. Mr. Timerman, although all 
charges against him were dropped, remained 
in prison, where he was probably unaware 
of the intensity of the smear campaign 
launched against him because of his perfectly 
legitimate relationship with Mr. Gravier. 


Another charge against Mr. Timerman is 
that he exaggerates, His critics call his tor- 
turers thugs, as though they were unrepre- 
sentative. Yet, he says he saw Gen. Carlos 
Suarez Mason, then the commander of the 
most powerful military garrison, watching 
a torture session. I can vouch for the lunatic 
fervor with which Mr. Timerman's tormen- 
tors pursved their anti-Semitic quest for 
proof of the Jewish-conspiracy theory be- 
cause I was close to his family throughout 
his ordeal and what they told me then coin- 
cides completely with the account in the 
book. 

Mr. Timerman's political views, which have 
always been “parlor pink,” seem to be as 
annoying to the right as Aleksandr I. Solzen- 
hitsyn’s majestic moralizing is to the left. 
But Mr. Timerman emerges as a committed 
democrat and as a profound humanist. He is 
a man who has always, as far as I know, 
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had an equal loathing for all forms 1f totali- 
tarlanism. I have never heard him call any 
left-wing totalitarian regime authoritarian. 
for example. 

The totalitarian nature of the military 
regime will prevent his book and his mes- 
sage, which is that the respect for human 
rights transcends ideology, from reaching the 
Argentine people. The worst form of censor- 
ship—self-suppression—has been imposed by 
state terrorism for five years. So the Argen- 
tine people will remain ignorant of the fact 
that the true rulers are the men who run the 
clandestine jails and operate torture ma- 
chines. Even the decent but weak military 
leaders at the top seem to live in fear of the 
creatures of the Argentine netherworld. 

A few days ago, I received a letter from 
a couple whose son was kidnapped by secu- 
rity forces in August 1979. About a dozen 
young people disappeared then, but this was 
a case with a difference. The young people 
were allowed to telephone from their secret 
jails from time to time and to write letters 
to their families. Two young mothers among 
the kidnapped were allowed one day to visit 
their children.»These communications con- 
tinued until March 1980, and then stopped 
abruptly. Before I left Argentina, at the end 
of 1979, I tried to use quiet diplomacy on 
behalf of the missing young people. I spoke 
to the interior minister, the army's secre- 
tary general, even the President, Lieut. Gen. 
Jorge Rafael Videla. I left lists of their names 
and the circumstances of their abductions 
with top Government officials. I published 
nothing because the families believed that 
the Government and military leaders would 
transfer their children from the secret death 
camps to the law courts, military or civil, 
if they were allowed to do so without pub- 
licity. One couple concluded that their son 
has been murdered. Now they have asked me 
to publicize the case. I will not name them 
because I fear that they might be driven 
from Argentina or murdered by the real 
totalitarian rulers. 

Can Washington afford to support a regime 
that—three years after the defeat of left- 
wing terrorism, in a country that has not 
suffered a major left-wing terrorist attack 
since late 1979—has the built-in instability 
of secret killers loose in its security organiza- 
tions? 

If an authoritarian Government is estab- 
lished, the pros and cons of the “K Doctrine” 
(for Jeane J. Kirkpatrick, its originator) can 
be debated. Mr. Timerman’s ideology of con- 
cern for human rights and opposition to 
both leftist and rightist totalitarianism 1s. 
after all, based on a compelling experience of 
evil whose very horror lies in the fact that 
no authority in Argentina will even acknowl- 
edge its existence. 


[From the New Yorker, Apr. 20, 1981] 
REFLECTIONS: No Nax, No NuMBER 


The cell is narrow. When I stand at its 
center, facing the steel door, I can't extend 
my arms. But it is long, and when I He down 
I can stretch out my entire body. A stroke 
of luck, for in the cell I previously occupied— 
for how long?—I was forced to huddle up 
when seated and keep my knees bent while 
lying down. 

The cell is quite high. When I jump, I'm 
unable to touch the ceiling. The walls have 
recently been painted white. Undoubtedly, 
they once had names on them, messages, 
words of encouragement, dates. They are 
now bereft of any vestige of testimony. 

The floor of the cell is permanently wet. 
Somewhere, there's a leak. The mattress is 
also wet. I have a blanket, and to prevent 
that from getting wet I keep it on my shoul- 
ders constantly. If I lie down with the 
blanket on tov of me, I get soaked from the 
mattress. I discover it’s best to roll uv the 
mattress, so that one part of it doesn’t touch 
the ground, In time, the top part dries. This 
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means, though, that I can’t lie down but 
must sleep seated. My life goes on during 
this period—for how long?—whether I'm 
standing or seated. 

The cell’s steel door has an opening that 
allows part of a face—a minimal part—to be 
visible. The guard has orcers to keep the op- 
ening shut. Light enters from the outside 
through a small crack, which acts also as an 
air vent. This is the only ventilation and 
light. A faint glow, night and day, eliminat- 
ing time. Producing a semi-penumbra within 
an atmosphere of contaminated air—semi- 
air. 

I miss my former cell—where was that?— 
because it had a hole in the floor that served 
as a toilet. In my present one, I must call 
the guard to take me to the bathroom. It’s a 
complicated procedure, and he is not al- 
ways in the mood. First, to reach my cell he 
opens a door—the entrance to the block 
where my cell is situated—and closes it 
from the inside. At my cell, he announces 
that he’s about to unlock the door, so that 
I will turn my back to it. Then he blind- 
folds me and guides me to the bathroom. To 
bring me back, he has to reverse the whole 
procedure. It amuses the guards sometimes 
to tell me that I'm alongside the latrine 
when I am not. Or to direct me with shoves 
from behind—so that I stick one foot into 
the latrine. Eventually, they tire of this 
game and don't respond to my call. I do it on 
myself. 

I do it on myself. And then I must get 
special permission to have my clothes washed 
and must wait in the cell, naked, until they 
are dry and are brought back to me. Some- 
times days pass, because—they claim—it’s 
raining. My isolation is so overwhelming 
that I prefer to believe what I’m told. 

The discipline of the guards is not very 
good. Often, one will bring food to me with- 
out blindfolding me. Then I can see his face. 
He smiles. Sentry duty wearies them, for they 
must also serve as torturers and interro- 
gators. They're the only people at work in 
these clandestine prisons. On the other hand, 
they're entitled to part of the booty in every 
arrest. One of the guards has my watch. 
During an interrogation, another guard of- 
fered me a cigarette and lit it with my wife's 
lighter. Tonight, a guard, not following rules, 
leaves the peephole ajar. I wait awhile to see 
what will happen, but it remains open. 
Standing on tiptoe, I peer out. The light out- 
side is strong. Momentarily blinded, I step 
back, but then hungrily return. I try to fill 
myself with the visible space. There's a nar- 
row corridor, and across from my cell I can 
see at least two other doors. Indeed, I have a 
full view of two doors. What a sensation of 
freedom! An entire universe has been added! 
I have been deprived of a sense of distance 
and proportion for so long that I feel sud- 
denly unleashed. In order to look out, I must 
lean my face against the icy steel door. As 
the minutes pass, the cold becomes unbear- 
able. The cold makes my head ache. But I've 
been a long time—how long?—without a 
celebration of space. I press my ear against 
the door, yet hear no sound. I resume 
looking. 

He is doing the same. I suddenly realize 
that the peephole in the door facing mine 
is also open and that there's an eye behind it. 
I'm startled: They've laid a trap for me. 
Looking through the peephole is forbidden, 
and they've seen me doing it. 

I step back and wait. I wait longer. And 
then return to the peephole. 

He is doing the same. 

And now I must talk about you, about that 
long night we spent tovether, during which 
you were my brother, my father, my son, my 
friend. You were merely an eye, yet you, too. 
remember that night, don’t you? According 
to my calculations, it must have been April 
or May of 1977. Later, I was told that you'd 
died, that you had a weak heart and couldn't 
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survive a session with the machine“ — “a 
chat with Susan,” as they called it. How can 
you have died, considering that that night 
we conquered death? 

You must remember. I need you to re- 
member, for otherwise I'm obliged to remem- 
ber for us both, and the beauty we experi- 
enced requires your testimony as well. You 
blinked. I clearly recall your blinking. And 
that flutter of movement proved conclu- 
sively that I was not the last human survivor 
amid this universe of torturing custodians 

You were—you are?—a person of high hu- 
man qualities, endowed, certainly, with a 
profound knowledge of life, for you invented 
all sorts of games that night, creating move- 
ment in your confined world. You'd suddenly 
move away, then return. At first, I was 
frightened. But then I realized you were re- 
creating the great human adventure of hide- 
and-seek, and I played the game with you. 
Sometimes, we'd return to the peephole at 
the same time, and our sense of triumph was 
so powerful we felt Immortal. We were im- 
mortal. 

You were—you are?—extremely intelli- 
gent. I was desperate. And frightened. I re- 
mained glued to the peephole. I put my 
cheek to the opening, whereupon the inside 
of my cell sprang into view and my spirits 
immediately dropped. The gap between life 
and solitude was so evident; knowing that 
you were nearby, I couldn’t bear grazing at 
any part of my cell. You forgave me for this, 
retaining your vitality and mobility. I real- 
ized that you were consoling me, and I 
started to cry. In silence, of course. You 
needn't worry. I knew that I couldn't risk 
uttering a sound. You saw me crying, 
though, didn’t you? You did see that. It did 
me good, crying in front of you. You know 
how dismal it is to be in a cell and to say to 
yourself, It's time to cry a bit. Whereupon 
you cry, hoarsely, wretchedly, heedlessly. 
With you, I was able to cry serenely, peace- 
fully, as if allowed to cry. As if everything 
might be poured into that sobbing, convert- 
ing it into a prayer rather than tears. You 
can’t imagine how I detested that fitful 
sobbing of mine inside the cell. That night, 
you taught me how we could be comrades- 
in-tears. 

I don’t know why, but I'm sure that you 
were—that you are?—a young man of 
medium height. Let’s say thirty-five years 
old, with a great sense of humor. A few days 
later, a guard came to my cell to soften me 
up. He gave me a cigarette: it was his turn to 
play the good guy. He advised me to spill 
everything, told me that he'd had plenty of 
experience and that a person my age winds 
up dying in Susan's arms, because his heart 
can't withstand the electric shock, And he 
informed me that you'd been “cooled out.“ 
Here’s how he put it: “Look, Jacobo, the 
only obligation you have is to survive. 
Politics change. You'll be getting out—you 
Jews help one another. You'll make a for- 
tune again. 

You have children. Tn the cell facing yours, 
there was a crazy guy. We cooled him out. 
Look, Jacobo .. .” 

I didn't believe him. Tf I was able to with- 
stand it, certainly you were. Did you have a 
weak heart? mpossible. You were strong- 
hearted, generous, brave. Such hearts are 
not destroyed by Susan. Do you remember 
how the lights once went off? It’s possible, 
of course, that a large amount of current 
was being consumed by Susan. Undoubtedly, 
several new prisoners had arrived, and the 
first thing that was automatically done to 
them was to put them through the machine, 
even before they were asked who they were. 
The prisoner's first sensation on admittance 
had to be a succession of electric shocks, in 
order to lower his defenses. I found out later 
that this technique was chanced after some 
prisoners were cooled out before they could 
even be interrogated. Not even the doctor on 
duty could save them. Yet both of us sur- 
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vlved. Do you remember when I got a cramp 
in my leg while they were torturing me and 
suddenly my outcries ceased? They thought 
I had “gone,” and were alarmed. They had 
orders to get me to confess, because they 
wanted to build a big case around me. I 
wasn't any use to them dead. It's curious 
how one can experience pain and joy simul- 
taneously. Although I was blindfolded, I 
sensed their fear, and rejoiced. Then I began 
moaning again on account of Susan. After- 
ward, I tried to convey the episode to you, for 
it was as if a battle had been won against 
them. 

My friend, my brother, how much I learned 
that night from you! Suddenly, you put your 
nose in front of the peephole and rubbed it. 
It was a caress, wasn't it? Yes, a caress. At 
that moment, you were suggesting tender- 
ness, caressing your nose, gazing at me. You 
repeated it several times. A caress, then your 
eye. Another caress, and your eye. You may 
have thought that I didn't understand. But 
we understood each other from the start. I 
understood clearly that you were telling me 
tenderness would reappear. 

My father was Nathan Timerman. Nathan 
ben Jacob (Nathan, son of Jacob). And I 
am Jacob ben Nathan. Jacob, named after 
my father’s father. The Timermans, by way 
of those strange, biforked paths of Judaism, 
escaped the Spanish occupation of the Neth- 
erlands, and the Inquisition, and wound up 
in a small town in Vinnitsa Oblast, in the 
Ukraine, called Bar. Family accounts, rather 
imprecise and often colored by vanity, claim 
that the Timermans were prominent in the 
Jewish community and fought for Jewish 
rights. 

It was most likely an enlightened, com- 
bative community, inasmuch as by 1556 the 
Jews of Bar had reached an agreement with 
the townsmen which allowed them to own 
buildings and granted them the same rights 
and obligations as the other residents, in- 
cluding the right to travel to other towns in 
the district for family or business reasons. 
When the Cossack chief Chmielnicki passed 
through Bar, in 1648, he, of course, mas- 
sacred all the Jews he could capture. The 
community recovered, however, and assumed 
that something as brutal as the existence of 
Cossack murderers could only be God's final 
test before the coming of the Messiah, So 
staunch was its conviction that in 1717 the 
Jews of Bar constructed their Great Syna- 
gogue, receiving special permission before- 
hand. As a child, I attended that synagogue 
with my father, his six brothers, and all my 
cousins, and I bear within me still a vague 
longing for those tall, bearded, unsmiling 
men. 

In 1941, when the Nazis entered Bar, they 
set that synagogue on fire, burning many 
Jews to death. All the remaining Jews of 
Bar, with others from the environs—and 
including the Timermans, who had survived 
the sufferings that, according to their rabbis, 
had been imposed by God to herald the 
Messiah’s arrival—were killed by the Nazis 
in October of 1942: some twelve thousand 
within a month. My father, happily, had left 
Bar for Argentina in 1928. 

In 1977, in Argentina, the same ideological 
conviction that impelled Chmielnicki and 
the Nazis reverberated in the questions 
posed by my interrogators inside the Army’s 
clandestine prisons. But I have survived, to 
give testimony. And I'm doing so, at age 
fifty-seven, in the land of Israel, where I’m 
beginning this account a few days after the 
birth of the first Israeli Timerman—my 
grandson—whose name is Nahum ben Na- 
than ben Jacob. That is, Nahum (“He who 
brings solace”), son of Nathan, who is the 
son of Jacob, who is the son of that other 
Nathan, in Bar, who was the son of Jacob, 
whose grave he left when he departed for 
Argentina. 

At dawn one morning in April, 1977, some 
twenty armed men in civilian clothes invade 
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our apartment in midtown Buenos Aires. 
They say they are obeying orders from the 
Tenth Infantry Brigade of the First Army 
Corps. They uproot our telephone lines, take 
possession of our automobile keys, handcuff 
me from behind. They cover my head with 
a blanket, ride down with me to the base- 
ment, remove the blanket, and ask me to 
point out my automobile. They blindfold me, 
throw me to the floor in the back of the car, 
cover me with the blanket, stick their feet 
on top of me, and jam what feels like the 
butt of a gun against me. No one speaks. 

We arrive somewhere, A pair of large doors 
open up. They squeak. Dogs bark quite close 
by. I am taken out of the car and flung onto 
the ground. A long interval elapses. I can 
hear only footsteps. Suddenly, some bursts 
of laughter. Someone approaches and puts 
what seems to be the barrel of a revolver 
against my head. From up close—perhaps 
leaning over me—he says, “I'm going to count 
to ten. Say goodbye, Jacobo dear. It's all up 
with you.” I say nothing. Again he speaks: 
“Don't you want to say your prayers?” I say 
nothing. He starts to count. His voice is well 
modulated—what you might call an educated 
voice. He counts slowly, enunciating clear- 
ly. It is a pleasant voice. I remain silent, say- 
ing to myself, “Is it inevitable for me to die 
like this? Yes, it is inevitable. Is it what I 
desire? Yes, it is what I desire. Wife, chil- 
dren, I love you. Adiós, adiós, adiós ...” 

„ . é ten. Ha-ha-ha!” 

I hear laughter I, too, begin laughing. 
Loudly. Great guffaws. 

The blindfold is removed from my eyes. I'm 
in a large, dimly lit study: there's a desk, 
chairs. Colonel Ramón Camps, Chief of Po- 
lice of the Province of Buenos Aires, is ob- 
serving me. He orders my arms, handcuffed 
behind my back, to be freed. This takes 
awhile, because the keys have been misplaced. 
Or it may have taken only a few minutes. He 
orders a glass of water to be brought to me. 

“Timerman,” he says, “your life depends on 
how you answer my questions.” 

“Without preliminary trial, Colonel?” 

“Your life depends on your answers.” 

“Who ordered my arrest?” 

“You're a prisoner of the First Army Corps 
in action.” 

Between 1966 and 1973, there were three 
military governments in Argentina, each pre- 
sided over by a general. The entire institu- 
tional scheme was organized under the pom- 
pous heading of the Argentine Revolution. It 
began with great optimism, but after 1969 
it found itself on a dead-end street, owing 
to widespread resistance to the economic, so- 
cial, and political situation. Juan Perón had 
been in exile since 1955, but Perénism re- 
mained strong at home, and Perón’s follow- 
ers began to ally themselves with all the 
other political parties in demanding that 
elections be called. At the same time, his left- 
leaning followers began organizing Special 
Formations, consisting of urban guerrillas, 
who were known as Montoneros. Perón, still 
in exile, in Madrid, called them Special For- 
mations because he didn't want to lend of- 
ficial support to Perénist guerrillas and find 
himself accused of subversion. 

The Montoneros assassinated those who 
were trying to suppress them; those who 
they believed were trying to suppress them; 
those whom they regarded as doing nothing 
to oppose those who suppressed them; those 
who spoke up against violence of both the 
Right and the Left; second-rank politicians 
who were friends of first-rank politicians 
who refused to make deals with the Mon- 
toneros; politicians who they imagined 
might at some point interfere with their 
future plans because these politicians were 
liberals and would attract leftist youth; and 
leftist journalists who were opposed to vio- 
lence and hence planted confusion in the 
minds of Montonero guerrilla fighters. The 
Montoneros engaged in kidnapping as well, 
considering it logical that men who were 
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able to afford ransom should return their 
ill-gotten gains to society. 

Meanwhile, Peron’s right wing had de- 
veloped its own subversive activity, through 
the Triple A (Argentine Anti-Communist 
Alliance), headed by José Lépez Rega, who 
for several years had been Perdén’s private 
secretary in Madrid. The Triple A was largely 
made up of policemen and retired noncom- 
missioned officers—usually those who had 
had disciplinary problems, committed some 
crime, or been punished for other offenses 
while they were in the ranks. The Triple A 
engaged in killing Montoneros, or those they 
assumed to be Montoneros. They murdered 
liberal politicians, because their demands 
for legal trials of arrested Montoneros were 
regarded as a form of complicity with the 
Left. They murdered defense lawyers of ar- 
rested Montoneros, regarding them as a 
branch of the guerrilla forces. And they mur- 
dered writers and leftist journalists, even 
though the latter might be anti-guerrilla. 
The Triple A obtained its funds for salaries 
and the purchase of its weapons and auto- 
mobiles, and for its clandestine prisons, from 
the sale of booty acquired in raids and from 
the ransom paid for kidnapped individuals— 
these often being financially powerful mem- 
bers of the Jewish community. 

Coexisting with these two forces were 
rural ani urban Trotskyite guerrillas; right- 
wing Perdénist death squads; armed terrorist 
groups of the large labor unions, used for 
handling union matters; paramilitary Army 
groups, dedicated to avenging the murder of 
their men; parapolice groups of both the 
Left and the Right, vying for supremacy 
within the organizations of federal and 
provincial police forces; and terrorist 
groups of Catholic rightists organized by 
cabals who opposed Pope John XXIII's ideo- 
logical thesis of rapprochement between the 
Church and the poor. 

These, of course, were only the principal 
groups. Hundreds of other organizations in- 
volved in the eroticism of violence existed— 
small units that found ideological justifica- 
tion for armed struggle in a poem by Neruda 
or an essay by Marcuse. Lefebvre might be as 
useful as Heidegger; a few lines by Mao 
Zedong might trigger the assassination of a 
businessman in a Buenos Aires suburb; and 
a hazy interpretation of Mircea Eliade might 
be a perfect justification for kidnapping an 
industrialist, whose ransom would make pos- 
sible a further perusal of Indian philosophy 
and mysticism, to corroborate the impor- 
tance of national liberation. 

In the early seventies, the military dicta- 
torship entered a crisis, brought on by its in- 
ability to devise a suitable political formula 
for dealing with the climate of violence which 
enveloped the whole nation. In 1972, the 
armed forces allowed Perón, who was seventy- 
seven, to return to Argentina, and in March 
of 1973 elections were called. All the political 
parties, newspapers, and institutions sup- 
ported this solution. Perén wasn’t permitted 
to run for the Presicency—the Army had 
vetoed him—but his designated candidate, 
Héctor Cámpora, triumphed by a wide mar- 
gin. Cámpora, however, was basically sup- 
ported—and dominated—by the leftist, Mon- 
tonero faction of Perénism. A couple of 
months later, the situation again became 
untenable, and Perón denounced Cámpora. 
Another Perénist, Raul A. Lastiri, was named 
Provisional President, to succeed Cámpora, 
and he called for new elections in September. 
This time, no one could veto Perón. Besides, 
the nation longed for Perón, because it as- 
sumed that he had sufficient authority to 
resolve the situation and end the violence. 
Peron's margin of victory was even greater 
than that obtained by Cémpora. Despite be- 
ing burdened in the election slate by the 
dead weight of his wife, Isabel, who was his 
Vice-Presidential candidate, he won by 
more than sixty per cent of the vote. He was 
now the third Perénist President in 1973. He 
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could not quell the violence, however, and it 
was hard to tell whether he actually wished 
to do so. Less than a year later, after a heart 
attack, he was dead, and the situation 
started to deteriorate further on every level, 
especially in terms of the economy and of 
violence. Isabel Perón succeeded him and 
managed to remain until March, 1976, when 
the Military Junta took power. Her twenty- 
one-month survival in office was not the re- 
sult of her political acumen. According to 
some observers, the military required that 
amount of time to lay their plans. In reality, 
the plans were already laid. The military 
needed something that proved to be of much 
greater importance, They needed to have 
the situation deteriorate sufficiently so that 
the populace—press, political parties, 
Church, civil institutions—would regard 
military repression as inevitable. They needed 
allies who could be converted into accom- 
plices. They needed the presence of enough 
fear—about one’s personal security, the eco- 
nomic crisis, the unknown—and passivity to 
enable them to develop what they regarded 
as the only solution to leftist terrorism: ex- 
termination. 

At La Opinion, the newspaper I published 
and edited in Buenos Aires, we held a meet- 
ing one day to analyze the situation, and 
decided that hope still existed—we merely 
had to begin the battle and explain every- 
thing. That day, we wound up toasting each 
other for having committed ourselves—a 
true privilege for any civilized man—to com- 
batting Fascism. I recall saying somthing to 
the following effect: “Our generation wit- 
nessed the struggle against as is... urng 
the Second World War only through the 
street demonstrations that took place in 
Buenos Aires. We ran no risk. Nor did we 
run any of the risks faced by those who 
confronted Stalinism and now languish in 
the Gulags. We're lucky at least to be here, 
with a newspaper at hand, at a time when 
the country is beine besieged by Fascism of 
the Left and of the Right.“ 

Beautiful words. Now I understand (per- 
haps I understood it then, too) that we were 
trying to create a microclimate in order to 
avoid the recourse suggested by so many 
friends, especially to me: leave the country. 
Up to the last day—the day of my kidnap- 
ping, which was subsequently converted into 
an arrest—we persisted in this battle; I re- 
fused to leave the country. In reply to an 
Israeli friend who begged me to leave, I 
sent a brief note, which he showed me on 
my arrival in Tel Aviv in 1979. It wound 
up by saying, “I am one who belongs to 
Masada,” How,I would have liked to remem- 
ber that remark during torture sessions. 

Is it all any easier to understand now? 
What of that wide range of terrorist groups 
who have killed one another, killed not only 
enemies of other political stripes but adver- 
saries within their own party—Peronists as- 
sassinating Peronists, the military assas- 
sinating the military, union members assas- 
sinating union members? What of those 
vast parapolice or paramilitary terrorist or- 
ganizations that required arms, munitions, 
training camps, transport, “ideological” 
training, identity documents, clandestine 
Prisons, dwellings, and maintenance, and 
whose funds all emanated from the same 
sources—kidnapping and blackmail, booty 
and plundering? This mechanism of terror 
and violence still remains unclear. And it 
must be portrayed in all its dimensions, for 
aor he Gites, magnitude that it can- 

understood simply in political, à 
tural, or electoral — 4 x N 

Nor does the old struggle of democracy 
against extremism of the Right and the Left 
aptly define the Argentine situation. It may 
be simpler and more terrible than anything 
hitherto known by our generation in Latin 
America. It is a struggle between civilization 
and barbarism within a country of twenty- 
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seven million inhabitants. And this barbar- 
ism—whether it be private or governmental, 
civil or military—must obviously be eradi- 
cated before it is possible to enter civiliza- 
tion. 

It is essential, I suppose, to attempt some 
explanation of what Argentina is. Yet I find 
it almost impossible to do so in normal 
terms, applying current political principles. 
The problem is not merely that I find it dif- 
ficult to explain Argentina to outsiders in 
comprehensible terms but that I myself am 
perhaps unable to understand it. Or it may 
be that I’ve lived through a period of such 
political and social disintegration that it is 
hard for me to conceive that some coherent 
explanation could emerge from such dispar- 
ate and anarchistic opposing elements. In 
this context, a statement by the Argentine 
writer Jorge Luis Borges is useful, I think. 
Some thirty years ago, Borges remarked that 
the Argentine is not a citizen but an indi- 
vidual—that he lacks any idea of the nation 
he resides in, and views it as a territory that, 
owing to its wealth, can be exploited rapidly. 
To my mind, this is a noteworthy comment 
on the Argentine problem. Nothing simple: 
Argentina as an entity does not yet exist; it 
must be created. But if I envision how each 
of the diverse Argentinas existing at present 
within that territory—each regarding itself 
as the authentic one—would interpret 
Borges’ definition, the result may provide 
a more descriptive and precise response, 
something akin to a French pointillistic 
canvas. 

Rightists would accept Borges’ remark as 
an absolute truth, claiming that the flood 
of immigrants into Argentina destroyed the 
roots implanted by the Spanish monarchy— 
those Hispanic roots of the noble Bourbons 
and of Franco. Immigrants came merely to 
get rich. It is they who prevented consolida- 
tion of a notion of citizenry. 

Liberals would accept Borges’ remark as 
an absolute truth, claiming that it was the 
inability of the Argentine ruling class to 
understand the immigrant phenomenon— 
with all its contributions to creativity, cul- 
ture, the republican and democratic spirit, 
all its impulse toward civic activity, the 
struggle for human rights and man's equal- 
ity—and, more specifically, the battle of the 
ruling aristocratic groups against unlimited 
immigrant access to every level of Argentine 
life, particularly political life, that have pre- 
vented national consolidation, and hence the 
creation of an Argentine citizenry. 

Leftists would accept Borges’ remark as an 
absolute truth, claiming that only within a 
socialist nation can a man genuinely feel 
that he’s a citizen, and therefore no bour- 
geois nation can expect its inhabitants to 
share any possible common interests. 


Fascists would accept Borges’ remark as an 
absolute truth, claiming that citizens exist 
only when a central power organizes them 
as such, and that it is precisely that central 
power, which need give explanations to no 
one, that is lacking in Argentina. 


During my journalistic career, particularly 
as publisher and editor of La Opinion, I re- 
ceived countless threats. One morning, two 
letters arrived in the mail: one was from a 
rightist terrorist organization (protected and 
utilized by paramilitary groups) and con- 
demned me to death, because of the organi- 
zation’s belief that my militancy on behalf 
of the right to trial for anyone arrested and 
my battle for human rights were hindrances 
in overthrowing Communism; the other let- 
ter was from the Trotskyite terrorist group 
known as the People's Revolutionary Army, 
or ERP, and indicated that if I continued to 
accuse leftist revolutionaries of being Fas- 
cists and to refer to them as the lunatic Left 
I would be tried and most likely sentenced to 
death. In the past, I had never answered 
such threats, but the incident struck me as 
so brutal and comical, so tragic and banal, 
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that I wrote a few lines on page 1 of La 
Opinión in reply. I didn't say much: merely 

that we would continue to maintain our 
standards (a statement reiterated by so many 

newspapers and journalists all over the world 

that it has become tedious), and that I felt 
genuinely curious to know who would wind 
up with my corpse—the terrorists of the 
Right or those of the Left. After all, it was a 
question of only one corpse, and the joke 

was irrelevant. One more dead journalist in 

a country where a hundred journalists had 
died or “disappeared” within the space of a 
few years was of no great significance. But. 
the incident is useful in delving further into 

the Argentine drama: Can the Argentine 
community alone, without outside interven- 
tion, prevent either of the two Fascisms from 
winding up with Argentina's corpse? 

In this climate, which dragged on for years, 
I conducted two interviews that illustrate 
Argentina’s impotence in finding adequate 
political responses to that most elemental of 
needs, survival. One was with a Peronist sen- 
ator, highly influential in his party; he was 
a lawyer, a moderate (he had been a student 
leader in his youth), a man cultivated and 
serene, Jn the United States, he would have 
been found in the liberal wing of the Demo- 
cratic Party. Our conversation revolved 
around violence—the year was 1975—and I 
explained to him, with ample statistics and 
out of nearly thirty years of experience in 
political journalism, that the country was 
heading inevitably toward occupation by 
military power. 

I maintained that the only recourse left 
for preserving the existing political institu- 
tions was to make use of legal channels to 
put an end to all brands of violence, and 
that the Army was the only group in a posi- 
tion to do this. I proposed that he, along 
with the Peronist majority in the Senate and 
the House of Deputies, should pass extra- 
ordinary legislation empowering the Army to 
initiate measures against terrorist activity of 
all sorts, but that the new powers should 
be limited by congressional statute within 
the constitutional framework and should re- 
main under constant civil jurisdiction. His 
reply went as follows: “Once we allow the 
military to step through the door, they'll 
take possession of the entire house. This 
would be tantamount to a coup, leaving us 
on the oustide. Furthermore, right-wing 
Perénists who support rightist terrorist 
groups that assassinate leftist Peronists will 
not vote for the laws, and leftist Perdénists 
who support leftist terrorists who assassinate 
rightist Perénists will not vote for the laws. 
Moreover, the Army will suppress only one 
sector of violence, and not the other. It will 
pit one against the other, thus assuring its 
own survival.” His conclusion? “Let’s leave 
things the way they are. Something will 
happen. God is Argentine.” 


The second interview was with a high- 
ranking official on the Army General Staff. 
His reply was essentially the same. When I 
asked what the Army's reasons were for not 
using all its resources to combat violence— 
why it was concerned solely with retaliation 
for its own casualties—his reply was simple: 
“Do you expect us to go out and fight so 
that they [the Perönists] can continue to 
govern?” 


When I founded La Opinión, I had been a 
political journalist for newspapers, maga- 
zines, radios, and television for twenty-four 
years. The first issue of the newspaper ap- 
peared on May 4, 1971. I was arrested in 
April of 1977. During that interval in Argen- 
tina, six Presidents governed—so to speak. 
Sanctions against La Opinión took place un- 
der all six regimes, in the form of economic 
measures, bomb assaults at my home and 
office, the murder—or, in any case, the dis- 
appearance“ of one of my journalists, and, 
finally, my arrest and the Army’s confisca- 
tion of the newspaper. The most subtle form 
of sanction was economic, for Argentina is a 
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country whose economy is heavily govern- 
ment-controlled, and advertising from gov- 
ernment agencies constitutes a decisive por- 
tion of the revenue that a newspaper 
requires to insure its financial solvency. 

Successive administrations suspended 
government advertising in La Opinion 
whenever an article provoked their anger. 
One government invented a Machiavellian 
stratagem. It induced the association of 
newspaper distributors, which it controlled, 
to request a much larger number of copies 
of La Opinión than the market could absorb. 
If we refused to supply the copies, the dis- 
tributors were released from their distribu- 
tion agreement with us; if we complied, de- 
livering this inordinate quantity of un- 
needed papers resulted in excessive produc- 
tion costs. Whenever such economic sanc- 
tions took place, La Opinión turned to its 
readers, increasing its price until it became 
the most expensive newspaper in the coun- 
try, but it remained, unlike the others, in- 
dependent of public or private advertising. 

La Opinión, curiously, was a moderate 
newspaper. It was often compared with Le 
Monde, but it was really just a typically 
liberal newspaper. Every day, it committed 
what in Argentina was construed as a mor- 
tal sin: it used precise language to describe 
actual situations, so that its articles were 
comprehensible and direct. Might one claim 
that La Opinión was attacked for semantic 
reasons? Not so, though semantics is the 
means employed in Argentina to avoid see- 
ing or presenting problems in their total di- 
mensions. Newspapers there write virtually 
in code, resorting to euphemisms and cir- 
cumlocutions, and so do politicians and in- 
tellectuals, among other leaders. One might 
imagine Argentina to be a rich heir dissipat- 
ing his inherited fortune—in this instance, 
the wealth derived from the generations 
that ruled between 1860 and 1930—but try- 
ing as hard as possible to conceal the fact 
that the fortune is dwindling and that no- 
body is making any effort to restore it. In 
this sense, La Opinión was genuinely provoc- 
ative. On more than one occasion, it pub- 
lished news stories that had appeared in 
other papers but had been completely incom- 
prehensible to those outside an informed in- 
ner circle, and explained these articles so that 
the average reader could understand them. 
One of these explanations—of a news item 
that had appeared five days earlier in a pro- 
vincial paper, with no measures having been 
taken against that paper—led to a ten-day 
suspension of La Opinión by President Isabel 
Perón. Similarly, President Jorge Rafael Vi- 
dela suspended La Opinión for three days for 
having published an explanation of an article 
that had appeared in a recent issue of a 
Jesuit magazine, although that particular 
issue had not ever been confiscated. 

The semantics of the three governing fac- 
tions that still rule Argentina—the Perónists, 
the trade unions, and the armed forces—rep- 
resents one of the oddest processes in politi- 
cal practice. In essence, the process is not un- 
precedented, considering the accumulated 
experience of Fascism and Communism with 
propaganda, slogans, and the fabrication of 
a reality contradicting actual events every 
step of the way. Fascism and Communism, 
however, are political phenomena of great 
magnitude and encompass nations of vast 
geopolitical and international interests. 
Their semantic processes tend to create not 
only a special reality within their own terri- 
tories but also an agile and flexible instru- 
ment for penetrating other countries. But 
why should such a phenomenon occur in a 
country that is relatively small and prac- 
tically devoid of demographic or economic 
growth—a country whose twenty-seven mil- 
lion inhabitants could live peacefully off its 
existing wealth and enjoy even greater ease 
than the Swiss? 

During a meeting of the International 
Monetary Fund, a Brazilian economist, who 
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I'm sure prefers to remain anonymous, de- 
fined the different economic groupings in the 
world as (1) the developed countries; (2) 
the undeveloped countries; (3) Japan, which 
has become an industrial power with a per- 
manent demographic boom; and (4) Argen- 
tina. He included Argentina in a special cate- 
gory, he said, because the Japanese work and 
save for years in order to be able to live 
someday like the Argentines, who neither 
work nor save. 

Juan Domingo Perén used to say, “Vio- 
lence from above engenders violence from 
below.” It is a statement that could be found 
in any Harvard, MI. T., or Hudson Institute 
study of the aggressive feelings of popula- 
tions with meagre resources—a liberal state- 
ment, a sociological equation, which in an 
organized country might lead merely to a 
polemic on the ways in which such aggres- 
siveness can be eliminated through housing, 
education, and public-health programs. In 
Argentina, however, Perdénist youth under- 
stood at once what Perón was saying: he 
approved of violence and terrorism, and 
would lend his support to any murder, kid- 
napping, or assault that helped him to 
achieve his goal—the conquest or reconquest 
of power. 

Another of Perôn's statements reflecting 
his infinite semantic creativity was “Reality 
is the only truth.” This might be construed 
as an incitement to give careful and meticu- 
lous scrutiny to data culled from reality, in 
order to discover peaceful, moderate paths 
toward a political solution of problems. In 
practice, however, it formed the basis for 
Perénist intolerance of any solution outside 
the ken of its own totalitarian rigidity, and 
provided the justification for utterly irra- 
tional acts in the economic, cultural, and 
political spheres; in fact, the only admissible 
reality was Perönism, since the Perdnists 
were in the majority, and the only truth was 
the Perénist way of life. 

The form of combat devised by the other 
political parties was also a semantic process: 
to negotiate without contradicting, to await 
the inevitable crisis and the consequent de- 
terioration of officialdom rather than exert 
forceful opposition. The anti-Perénist news- 
papers employed euphemisms to present 
their criticism—euphemisms that were com- 
prehensible to the parties involved in the 
game but not to the readers. In refusing to 
use such euphemisms, La Opinion flirted 
with suicide every day. 

The 1976 revolt against the Isabel Perón 
Presidency found its principal supporter in 
La Opinion, which insisted on the need to 
fill the vacuum in which the country dwelt. 
The leaders of the Military Junta that took 
power were prepared, according to long con- 
versations between them and editors of La 
Opinion, for a revolution that would termi- 
nate the violence of both Left and Right, 
would take measures against corruption, 
would curb terrorism only through legal 
channels, and would overcome the danger of 
hyper-inflation, which at one point was ap- 
proaching an annual rate of nine hundred 
per cent. The whole nation longed for peace. 
In 1975, during Isabel Perén’s last year in 
power, La Opinion voiced these principles 
in every issue; and in March of 1976, when 
the Army seized the government and in- 
stalled General Videla in the Presidency, the 
entire country, including the Perdnists, 
breathed a sigh of relief. 

But once again the semantic process ran 
parallel to a reality that contradicted it 
every day. General Videla’s government 
strove to perform peaceful acts; it spoke of 
peace and understanding, maintaining that 
the revolution was not aimed against anyone 
in particular or against any special faction. 

But in the meanwhile military leaders 
hastily organized a warlord in the zone 
each one becoming a warlord in the zone 
under his control, whereupon the previous 
chaotic, anarchistic, irrational terrorism of 
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the Left and of the Fascist death squads 
gave way to systematized terrorism. Each 
officer in charge of a military region had 
his own prisoners, his own prisons, and his 
own form of justice, and the central govern- 
ment was unable to secure the freedom of a 
prisoner even when it was importuned by 
international pressure. Between 1976 and 
1978, prisoners whose freedom was sought by 
the central government, the Catholic Church, 
or some international organization immedi- 
ately “disappeared.” Whenever the govern- 
ment was forced to admit some repressive 
excess, the wording of its self-criticism 
tended to suggest merely that a certain ward 
of prisoners had had to spend one night 
without food. Whenever a military officer re- 
ferred to those who had “gone away for- 
ever,” it sounded rather like a melancholy 
reference to people who had emigrated to 
distant lands to rebuild their lives. 

The semantic process could acquire sud- 
den clownish overtones. On one occasion, 
when Thomas Reston, a spokesman in Wash- 
ington for the American State Department, 
expressed his goverment’s concern over at- 
tacks on the headquarters of certain orga- 
nizations that were defending human rights 
in Argentina, the reply given by one of the 
ministers indicated that the Argentine gov- 
ernment was likewise concerned and, at the 
same time, wishes to protest the existence of 
the Ku Klux Klan in the United States. 
Newspaper, radio, and television commen- 
tators took up the cry. How was one to ex- 
plain that the Ku Klux Klan did not form 
part of the United States government and 
occupied no seat in President Carter’s Cab- 
inet? 

The reason that La Opinión succeeded in 
surviving between March, 1976, and April, 
1977—the first year of the Military Junta— 
was that Army moderates had decided that 
this journal, critical but not antagonistic, 
opposed to terrorism but supportive of 
human rights, ought to survive. The con- 
tinued existence of La Opinión brought the 
Military Junta credit abroad; the paper 
backed the philosophy of future national 
reconstruction, it upheld the thesis of na- 
tional unity, and it was committed to curb- 
ing extremist excesses. Even in those early 
days, the moderates were a minority in the 
armed forces, and only their political acu- 
men enabled them to retain a foothold in 
the ongoing process, Yet the political parties, 
virtually every civil institution, the Catholic 
Church, and Western governments maintain- 
ing satisfactory relations with Argentina all 
calculated that the best strategy was pa- 
tience: to wait for time to pass and the 
extremists to weaken, and in the meanwhile 
to impose no excessive demands on the mod- 
erates. 


On paper, this approach was not implaus- 
ible. Elections seemed inevitable. But in my 
position as editor-in-chief of La Opinión I 
had to confront the distinction between ex- 
tremists and moderates every day, for every 
day relatives of those who had disappeared 
would show up at my office on the assump- 
tion that La Opinión could assist in finding 
them. Over and over, I had to explain that 
an article in La Opinién could mean a death 
sentence; nonetheless, their loneliness and 
the dearth of news made them believe that 
printing an article about a disappearance 
would do some good. At least, it would fortify 
them in their solitude. On balance, I’m able 
to weigh the results. I know that I saved 
the lives of some, and I believe that others 
killed merely because La Opinión demanded 
to know their whereabouts. But in the long 
run, it seems to me, the battle had to be 
fought, so that at least there would be a 
battle, however small. Some people hold that 
the only possible response to totalitarian 
repression, whether Fascist or Communist, 
is to go underground or into exile. Both solu- 
tions were contrary to my philosophy. I 
thought it necessary at the time to go one 
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step further; to attack the leaders of extrem- 
ist military groups directly. 

How, then was one to judge the moder- 
ates? They were, are, and will always be 
opposed to excesses. Yet they opposed none 
of these. Was this due to lack of strength? 
They said they were simply allowing the un- 
avoidable to occur. Eisewhere, that attitude 
had given Hitler a free hand in Germany and 
had empowered the Communists in Cuba to 
take over the youthful, romantic revolution 
of the Sierra Maestra against Fulgencio Ba- 
tista’s dictatorship. 

In my opinion, the moderates had to be 
supported by public pressure rather than by 
patience. The Western governments did not 
take this view, nor did the Church, the Ar- 
gentine political parties, or other Argentine 
newspaper, and one might say that my pres- 
ent freedom is a result of the patience ex- 
ercised by the moderates. Still, my own be- 
lief is that the concessions the moderates 
made toward the extremists on my behalf 
have been harmful to Argentina on an inter- 
national scale. I would have preferred to see 
the moderates wage a more militant battle 
against the extremists. They had—and, in 
fact, still have—greater strength than they 
imagine. 

They would have been joined in that bat- 
tle by an Army minority and also by a popu- 
lar majority, political parties, and civil insti- 
tutions. I believe that the moderates would 
have won the battle, and Argentina would 
have been saved some years of tragedy. On 
the other hand, it’s hard to talk about tac- 
tics when countless innocent people have 
lost their lives. 

I was kidnapped by the extremist sector of 
the Army. From the outset, President Videla 
and his chief military supporter, General 
Roberto Viola, tried to convert my disappear- 
ance into an arrest, in order to save my life. 
They did not succeed. Paradoxically, my life 
was spared because this extremist sector was 
also the heart of Nazi operations in Argen- 
tina. From the very first interrogation, its 
members figured they had found what 
they'd been seeking for so long: one of the 
elders of Zion, the axis of the Jewish anti- 
Argentine conspiracy. 

“Are you Jewish?” 

„Fes. 

“Are you a Zionist?” 

“Yeg.” 

Is La Opinión Zionist?" 

“La Opinión supports Zionism, since Zion- 
ism is the liberation movement of the Jewish 
people. It considers Zionism to be a move- 
ment of high positive values, the study of 
which can shed light on many problems re- 
lated to building national Argentine unity.” 

“Then it is a Zionist newspaper?” 

“If you wish to put it in those terms, yes.” 

“Do you travel to Israel often?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you know the Israeli Ambassador?” 

“Yes.” 

All this was a sort of revelation to the in- 
terrogators. Why kill this goose laying these 
golden eggs? Better to exploit the goose in 
the crusade against the international Jew- 
ish conspiracy. 

That's what saved my life. From that mo- 
ment on, my arrest was officially recognized. 
I did not “disappear.” My life was saved be- 
cause the Nazis were overly Nazi—because 
they believed. as they informed me, that 
“World War III” had begun and that they 
enjoyed total impunity. One of the interro- 
gators, known as Captain Beto, told me, 
“Only God gives and takes life. But God is 
busy elsewhere, and we're the ones who must 
undertake this task in Argentina." 

In my home, as far back as my memory 
takes me, the news of the day was the main 
topic of conversation—news in all its forms 
and stages. As a child, I listened to grownuns 
talking about the pogroms of the Russian 
Civil War. At home, newspapers bringing the 
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first news about Hitler were devoured, and 
later on, with others of my generation, I 
followed the long path leading froun the 
Spanish Civil War to the present day; news- 
papers, novels, films, poetry; war diaries, po- 
litical works, the memoirs of those who had 
escaped the prison camps of Franco, Pétain, 
Mussolini, Hitler, Stalin; books about repres- 
sion in Cuba, Nicaragua, Paraguay, Vietnam, 
China, all parts of Africa—countless battles, 
countless tortures, countless blows, count- 
less killers. One might logically assume 
that I knew it all—knew what a political 
prisoner was, how he suffered in jail, the 
things a tortured man felt. But I knew 
nothing. 

I'm seated on a chair in a yard. Hands 
tied behind my back. Eyes blindfolded. It's 
cold and drizzling, and I’m soaked. I keep 
moving my head and legs in an effort to 
get warm. I've peed, the pee has turned 
icy, and the skin on my legs where the urine 
ran down hurts. I hear some steps, and a 
voice asks me if I'm cold. I'm untied from 
the chair and led into a warm room. I was 
brought to this clandestine prison today 
from federal-police headquarters in Buenos 
Aires. I later learn that a prisoner who saw 
me leave asked for permission to inform 
my family that he’d seen me, arms tied be- 
hind my back, go peacefully, without offer- 
ing resistance. He was told that it wasn't 
advisable to get involved, inasmuch as I'd 
been removed without a written order or 
record of transfer, and that meant that I 
was going to be executed. 

It is hot. They seat me on a chair and take 
the blindfold off. It’s handed to me. We're 
in a spacious kitchen. Before me are some 
smiling men, big and fat, dressed in civilian 
clothing. Weapons are everywhere. The men 
are drinking coffee, and one of them offers 
me some in a tin cup. He keeps smiling, tells 
me to sip it slowly, asks if I want a blanket, 
invites me to come close to the stove, to eat 
something. Everything about him transmits 
generosity, a desire to protect me. He asks 
if I'd like to lie down awhile on the bed. 
I say no. He tells me there are some female 
prisoners on the grounds, and asks if I'd 
care to go to bed with one of them. I say no. 

This gets him angry, because he wants to 
help me and by not allowing him to I have 
upset his plan, his aim. In some way, he 
needs to demonstrate to me and to himself 
his ability to grant things, to alter my world, 
my situation—to demonstrate to me that I 
need things that are inaccessible to me and 
that only he can provide. (I’ve seen this 
dynamic recur countless times. One feels 
tempted to combat this tendency on the part 
of the torturers, to confront it, because it 
offers a rare chance to feel alive; yet such 
battles lead to nought. It’s best to acknowl- 
edge and accept the torturers’ omnipotence 
in such unimportant matters.) From weari- 
ness, perhaps, or resignation, or that sensa- 
tion which so often assails the tortured— 
a presentiment of imminent death—lI do not 
answer one of his questions. He insults me 
but doesn't strike me. He puts the blind- 
fold back on my eyes, takes my hand, and 
leads me out of the kitchen. He seats me on 
the chair and ties my hands behind me. 

It continues to drizzle. 

The man sighs and goes off, casting to- 
ward me, I suppose, a final glance of incom- 
prehension. 

In the long months of confinement,- I 
often thought about how to convey the pain 
that a tortured person undergoes. And always 
I concluded that it was impossible. It is a 
pain without points of reference, without 
revelatory symbols or clues to serve as indi- 
cators. A man is shunted so quickly from one 
world to another that he's unable to tap a 
residue of energy that will permit him to 
confront this unbridled violence. That is the 
first phase of torture: to take a man by sur- 
prise, without allowing him any reflex de- 
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fense, even psychological. A man’s hands are 
shackled behind him, his eyes blindfolded. 
No one says a word. 

Blows are showered upon him. He's placed 
on the ground and someone counts on the 
ground and someone counts to ten, but he's 
not killed. He is then led to what may be a 
canvas bed or a table, stripped, doused with 
water, and tied tc the ends of the bed or 
table with his hands and legs outstretched. 
And the application of electric shocks 
begin. The amount of electricity transmitted 
by the electrodes—or whatever they're 
called—is regulated, so that it merely hurts, 
or burns, or destroys. It's impossible to 
shout—you howl. At the onset of that long 
human howl, someone with soft hands 
checks the state of your heart, someone 
sticks his hand into your mouth and pulls 
out your tongue in order to prevent you 
from choking. Someone places a piece of 
rubber in your mouth to prevent you from 
biting your tongue or destroying your lips. 
A brief pause. And then it starts all over 
again. With insults this time. A brief pause. 
And then questions. A brief pause. And then 
words of hope. A brief pause. And then 
insults. 

What does a man feel? The only thing 
that comes to mind: They're ripping apart 
my fiesh. They didn't rip apart my flesh. 
They didn't even leave marks. But I felt 
as if they were tearing my flesh. And what 
else? Nothing that I can think of. No other 
sensation? Not at that moment. But did 
they beat you? Yes, but it didn’t hurt. 

When electric shocks are applied, all that 
a man feels is that they're ripping apart his 
flesh. And he howls. Afterward, he doesn't 
feel the blows. Nor does he feel them the next 
day, when there’s no electricity but only 
blows. A man spends days confined in a cell 
without windows, without light, either 
seated or lying down. He also spends days 
tied to the foot of a ladder in such a way 
that he can't stand up; he can only kneel, 
sit, or stretch out. A man spends a month 
not being allowed to wash himself, being 
transported on the floor of an automobile to 
various places for interrogation, being fed 
badly, smelling bad. A man is left enclosed 
in a small cell for forty-eight hours, his 
eyes blindfolded, his hands tied behind him, 
hearing no voice, seeing no sign of life, hav- 
ing to perform his bodily functions upon 
himself. 


And there is not much more. Objectively, 
nothing more. Or perhaps there is much 
more and I'm trying to forget it. Every day 
since my release, I've been waiting for some 
vital shock to take place, some deep, ex- 
tended nightmare to explode suddenly in the 
middle of the night, allowing me to relive it 
all—something that will take me back to the 
original scene, purify me, and then restore 
me to this place where I am now writing. 
But nothing has happened, and I find this 
calm terrifying. A journalist asked me how 
freedom feels. I still do not feel it. I'm re- 
pressing the sensation of freedom, because 
I fear that otherwise I may find myself re- 
linquishing the profound marks imprinted 
on me. 

Although I cannot convey the magnitude 
of that pain, I can perhaps offer some advice 
to those who will suffer torture in the fu- 
ture. Human beings will continue to be tor- 
tured, in different countries, under different 
regimes. Looking back on my attitude dur- 
ing torture esslons and during the periods of 
solitary confinement, I realize that instinc- 
tively I developed an attitude of absolute 
passivity. Some people fought against being 
carried to the torture tables; others begged 
not to be tortured; others insulted their tor- 
turers. I represented sheer passivity. Because 
my eyes were blindfolded, I was led by the 
hand. And T went. The silence was part of 
the terror. Yet T did not utter a word. I was 
told to undress. And I did so, passively. I was 
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told, when I sat on a bed, to lie down. And, 
passively, I did so. That passivity, I believe, 
preserved a great deal of energy and left me 
with all my strength to withstand the tor- 
ture. I felt I was becoming a vegetable, cast- 
ing aside all logical emotions and sensa- 
tions—fears, hatred, desire for vengeance. To 
feel any emotion or sensation meant wasting 
energy. 

In my opinion, this is sound advice. Once 
it has been determined that a human being 
is to be tortured, nothing can prevent that 
torture from taking place. And it’s best to 
allow yourself to be led meekly toward pain 
and through pain, rather than to struggle 
resolutely, as if you were a normal human 
being. The vegetable attitude can save a life. 

More than once during those days of soli- 
tary confinement, I was brusquely awakened 
by someone shouting, Think. Don't sleep, 
think.” But I refused to think. I behaved 
as if my mind were occupied with infinite 
diverse tasks, Concrete, specific tasks, chores. 
To think meant becoming conscious of what 
was happening to me, imagining what might 
be happening to my wife and children; to 
think meant trying to imagine a way to re- 
lieve this situation, to wedge an opening in 
my relationship with the jailers. In that 
solitary universe of the tortured, any at- 
tempt to relate to reality was an immense, 
painful effort leading to nothing. 

When I was not blindfolded, I'd spend a 
few minutes—I believe it was minutes— 
moving a hand or a leg and observing the 
movement fixedly, in order to experience 
some sense of mobility. Once, a fly entered 
the cell, and it was a real holiday watching 
it flit around—for hours, until it disappeared 
through the small crack by which the jailers 
communicated with me. Then, after these 
“important” episodes in my life were over, 
my mental labor began. I decided to write 
a book about my wife's eyes. It would be 
titled “Rische’s Eyes in the Cell Without a 
Number.” Curiously, I wasn't thinking about 
my wife as such, for that would have been 
I was simply organizing 


acutely painful; 
myself, like a poet at his desk before un- 
dertaking some inspired professional en- 
deavor. I held a long discussion with my- 
self about what style to employ. Modelling it 
after Pablo Neruda would result in an inade- 


quate romanticism, perhaps; whereupon I 
recalled Federico Garcia Lorca’s style in 
“Poet in New York,” and came up with a 
few lines. But then I began wondering if 
perhaps Stefan George’s symbolism might 
not be more appropriate, for in a certain 
way it was linked with Franz Kafka’s world. 
But if my quest for a style were to end here, 
that meant that my mental writing had to 
begin. And the important thing was for that 
quest to last as long as possible. 

I recalled the work of Chaim Nachman 
Bialik—particularly one of his poems about 
& pogrom—but his work struck me as being 
too peculiar to Eastern European experience; 
as for Vladimir Mayakovsky, he seemed overly 
Russian in his love poems to Lila Brik and 
too verbose in his poetry about the Russian 
Revolution. I likewise dismissed Paul Eluard; 
Claudel was unadaptable, and Aragon didn’t 
especially impress me. There remained, of 
course, the poets of my youth: Walt Whit- 
man, Carl Sandburg, and the Spaniards 
Miguel Hernandez and Luis Cernuda. Finally, 
I settled on Stephen Spender, and began to 
write, in my mind. 

One might think that the selection of a 
style would bring back memories of the times 
when I first read these writers. Memory is the 
chief enemy of the solitary tortured man— 
nothing is more dangerous. But I managed 
to develop certain rassivity-inducing devices 
for withstanding torture and certain anti- 
memory devices for those hours in the soli- 
tary cell. I refused to remember anything 
that connected with actual experience—I was 
a professional stoic dedicated to his task. 
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The book I was working on absorbed me for 
days, but now I can’t remember a single line. 
For a time, I recalled passages; now they are 
deeply buried. And the thought that they 
may resurface is as frightening as the notion 
of reliving those solitary hours. Someday, I 
suppose, I'll be forced to reéncounter myself 
by way of all that. Perhaps I'm experiencing 
the same problem—Argentina—an unwill- 
ingness to be aware of one’s own drama. 

Another activity was to organize a book- 
store. I thought about how one day I'd be 
free, figuring that several long years might 
elapse before that moment—maybe ten or 
fifteen. Thinking in terms of a prolonged 
span of time is extremely useful when there 
is no fixed sentence, for it annihilates hope, 
and hope is synonymous with anxiety and 
anguish. I imagined my eventual arrival in 
Israel and the need to engage in some work. 
I decided that a bookstore would be the 
most suitable way for two voracious readers 
like me and my wife to earn a living. I spec- 
ulated on all the details: the size of the main 
room, the name of the store, the typography 
of the sign on the window, the sorts of books 
we'd sell, whether it would be a good idea to 
install a literary salon on an upper floor, or 
perhaps an exverimental-film society. 

A detailed task of this sort could easily 
keep me occupied for days. Following the 
same method, I organized a newspaper in 
Madrid and another in New York, planned 
my life on a kibbutz, and wrote a film for 
Ingmar Bergman to direct on the solitude 
of a tortured man. In my solitary-confine- 
ment cell and during interrogations and long 
torture sessions, and after sessions, when 
only time remained—all of time, time on all 
sides and in every cranny of the cell, time 
suspended on the walls, time on the ground, 
in my hands—I tried through every avail- 
able means to maintain some professional 
activity, disconnected from the events 
going on around me, or the events that I 
imagined to be going on around me. De- 
liberately, I evaded conjecture about my own 
destiny, that of my family, of the nation, I 
devoted myself simply to being consciously 
a solitary man entrusted with a specific task. 

At times, something—some lingering 
physical pain following an interrogation, 
hunger, the need for a human voice for con- 
tact, for a memory—would cause the mecha- 
nism of withdrawal to fail, and I would have 
to devote several hours to reconstructing it. 
I always did manage to withdraw again, and 
thus was able to avoid lapsing into that 
other mechanism of tortured solitary 
prisoners—establishing a bond with one's 
jailers or torturers. Each party seems to feel 
some need of the other. For the torturer, it 
is a sense of omnipotence, without which 
he'd find it hard, perhaps, to exercise his 
profession (the torturer needs to be needed 
by the tortured), whereas the man who is 
being tortured finds in his torturer a human 
voice, the possibility of a dialogue, some 
partial recognition of his human condition— 
he asks for pity, asks to go to the bathroom, 
asks for another plate of soup, for the 
result of a football game. I was able to avoid 
all that. 

Later, when I was moved from that 
clandestine jail into a cell in a legal prison, 
it became possible for me to have family 
visits, and my new guards would have al- 
lowed packages of food to be brought to me 
in exchange for a gift. I didn’t take ad- 
vantage of this system, and my wife was told 
by a policeman that I was punishing myself, 
playing the martyr. I don’t know why I 
opted for such proud asceticism. Today, I 
am unable to judge how sensible an idea it 
was, but then it helped to give me an idea of 
my own reserves, and I rejoiced. The other 
recourse would have provided consolation 
but not joy. 

Still later, when my situation had im- 
proved further, there were other prisoners, 
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we were allowed to talk, each cell was pro- 
vided with a latrine (a hole in the floor). We 
could bathe every day. We began cooking our 
own food, played long card games, read news- 
papers, and were allowed to receive certain 
books, clean clothing, blankets and sheets, a 
radio. We had all been tortured, to a greater 
or lesser degree. Talking to one another, we 
discovered that a torture session to soften 
a man up for interrogation always followed 
immediately upon his arrest, though in some 
cases many days elapsed between torture 
session and interrogation. Some prisoners 
were never interrogated at all. I think that 
the tortures were performed in old buildings 
in small villages near Buenos Alres—gener- 
ally in some rebuilt kitchen or in a large cell 
where an electric cable could be installed. 
Torture centers existed in military barracks, 
of course, but always in their basements or 
in abandoned kitchens. The torturers never- 
theless tried to create a more sophisticated 
image of the torture sites, as if thereby 
endowing their activity with a more elevated 
status. Their military leaders encouraged 
fantasies of important sites, exclusive meth- 
ods, original techniques, novel equipment. 
The conversion of dirty, dark, gloomy places 
into a universe of spontaneous innovation 
and institutional beauty“ was one of the 
most arousing pleasures for torturers. It was 
as if they felt themselves to be masters of 
the force required to alter reality. And it 
placed them again in the world of omni- 
potence. The omnipotence they felt assured 
them of impunity—gave them a sense of 
immunity to pain, guilt, emotional imbal- 
ance. 

Inevitably, since my release, the first ques- 
tion I've been asked by anyone has concerned 
the torture I underwent. Yet for the man 
who has been tortured and has survived this 
is perhaps the least important topic. In con- 
versations with other prisoners, I discovered 
the following curious fact: our preoccupa- 
tions revolved entirely around how long we'd 
be in jail, and our family’s situation and 
economic needs. If by chance the topic of 
torture came up, it was only in a random re- 
mark that didn't seem of consummate in- 
terest to anyone: “I had five days on the 
machine.” “They put me on the machine 
with my clothes on.” The machine hurt my 
head.” Sometimes, on hearing the howls that 
rose from the basement, a prisoner might 
say, as if in passing, “They're giving someone 
the machine.” Torture forms part of a prison- 
er's ordinary routine—something that has al- 
ready been undergone and is now the turn 
of others, some of whom will survive, others 
not. 
It occupies a very limited place in the life 
of the tortured person, and when he is newly 
freed and is able to speak openly he’s aston- 
ished at the importance that mankind at- 
taches to the subject. 

In the entrance hall of La Opinion stands 
a weeping woman asking to see me. I don't 
have the strength for this meeting, because 
I'm as despairing as she is. My secretary per- 
suades the woman to give her reason for com- 
ing to see me. Her two children have disap- 
peared—a girl and a boy, eighteen and fifteen 
years old. They were taken from the house 
while she was out. The neighbors said they 
saw two cars with armed men. She was told 
at her district police station that the police 
had no knowledge of the incident, that it 
was not an Official act. She tells my secre- 
tary she's convinced that the editor-in-chief 
of a newspaper is sufficiently powerful to 
find her children. 

It’s a lle, She isn’t convinced; she knows 
that I can do nothing. Everyone knows that 
I can do nothing. But people have no place 
else to go; they come to La Opinion because, 
they claim, it’s the only daily newspaper that 
shows any concern over those who have dis- 
appeared. 

I anticipate this woman’s story and there- 
fore don't receive her. I receive some, not 
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others. It depends on the degree of despair 
that I’m feeling the day they arrive. And they 
arrive in large numbers. How can I tell this 
woman that if I published the story about 
her children it would most likely amount to 
a death sentence? How can I tell her that the 
government will never tolerate the assump- 
tion that a newspaper article can save a life? 
To permit this would mean losing the power 
of repression, the utilization of fear and 
silence. 

Yet when my secretary tells me the story 
how can I live with it? Well, one can live 
with it. The Germans did, the Italians did, 
the Russians do, the Paraguayans do, the 
Chileans do, the Czechs do, the Uruguayans 
do. 

Later, however, a strategy for helping that 
mother occurs to me. I realize that nothing 
can be printed in the newspaper and that 1 
cannot phone the garrison where the mother 
believes that her children are being held, for 
then they would certainly be killed. 

What I can do is to send a reporter to the 
headquarters of one of the three branches 
of the armed forces—not, obviously, the 
branch where the mother thinks they are 
held. Competition among the three armed 
forces is an old Argentine tradition, as are 
suspicion and intrigue. All that the reporter 
need do is to mention that an officer from 
the branch actually holding the children 
had been heard to say that both children 
were being held at the headquarters the re- 
porter is now visiting. His hosts, worried 
about their image, will order their own in- 
telligence service to inquire into the where- 
abouts of the children. The stratagem works 
and the children are located; though the boy 
will never reappear, the girl is saved. 

In Buenos Aires, there’s a place that we 
onetime habitutés converted into an almost 
private club—the basement bar and restaur- 
ant of the Plaza Hotel. The wood panelling, 
the tables and chairs, the china—all had a 
pleasantly Art Nouveau look. The tourists 
didn’t bother us; they passed unnoticed. We 
were a sizable group—almost a crowd—of 
executives, businessmen, journalists, politi- 
cians, and high public officials. We had our 
favorite dishes and enjoyed the snobbism 
whereby the maitre d's waiters, and somme- 
liers knew our tastes and we knew them by 
name. We were all aware that whenever a 
table was reserved in advance the secret po- 
lice would wire it with a microphone, and 
this struck us as funny. 

For years, I had held conversations in that 
place with future Argentine Presidents and 
former Argentine Presidents, with ministers 
and ex-ministers. I had been practicing polit- 
ical journalism since 1946, and had come to 
the restaurant the first time as the guest of 
a politician. Now, as the head of a newspaper, 
I was the one who did the inviting. Greetings 
were exchanged from table to table. I often 
saw high government officials greeting first 
civilians and then military officers who were 
conspiring to overthrow that particular gov- 
ernment. Sometimes people having lunch at 
one table wound up having coffee and liqueur 
with members of another table. Diplomats 
came to ask questions, politicians to get in- 
formation, journalists to gather news, the 
military to make contacts, corporate man- 
agers to do public relations with the present 
or future power. That near-frivolous climate 
lasted for years. But with the growth of 
rightist and leftist violence the climate began 
to change. Our group began to suffer some 
temporary casualties through kidnappines 
and some permanent casualties through 
assassinations. 

We also missed those who had decided to 
live abroad. Abroad“ generally meant mere- 
ly taking up residence in the beautiful beach 
resort of Punta del Este, on the Uruguayan 
coast, barely forty minutes away by plane, 
and we'd see these emigrants on weekends 
or in the summer. But during those years 
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from 1972 through 1976 our group did begin 
experiencing certain uncustomary worries 
and fears. 

In 1976, a few weeks after the fall of Isabel 
Peron and the rise to power of the Military 
Junta, I met an officer of the Argentine Navy 
at one of these lunches. Like many of the 
military of that period, he had an almost 
visceral hatred of the Peronist urban guer- 
rillas. The mere motion that the guerrillas 
wanted to beat the military on the field of 
battle was more than the military could 
tolerate. And though this was not the first 
time that the Argentine armed forces had 
taken power by overthrowing a popularly 
elected government—after all, they had also 
done it in 1930, 1943, 1955, 1962, and 1966— 
there had never before been such system- 
atized hatred of the opposition. This man, 
who was in his early forties, had undoubted- 
ly begun his career at the age of thirteen in 
the Naval Academy, and he could verify that 
never had such hatred existed among his 
peers, or such pleasure in the hatred. 

All my efforts to steer the conversation 
toward an analysis of long- and short-term 
political measures that would benefit the 
country clashed with his conviction of the 
need to exterminate everyone opposed to his 
views. Barely forty-eight hours earlier, it 
had been discovered accidentally that all the 
food destined for a certain group of officers 
had been poisoned. If the meal, which was 
cancelled at the last minute, had taken 
place, twelve high-ranking officers would cer- 
tainly have died. 

“What would you do, Timerman, if the 
culprits were arrested?” 

“It was obviously the guerrillas,” I an- 
swered. “I'd submit them to military law and 
aim for a public trial, inviting journalists 
and foreign jurists to attend.” 

“For what purpose?” 

“During the trial, the motives and meth- 
ods of leftist subversion would inevitably 
emerge. The whole muddle of improvised 
ideas that represents the guerrillas’ pattern 
of thinking—the divergence between their 
alleged aims and their methods—would be 
exposed, stripped of the romanticism be- 
stowed on it by its clandestine nature and 
presumed martyrdom. Argentina, from an 
internal point of view, would benefit from 
such a political and judicial process. The 
political defeat of subversion is as important 
as its military defeat. Using legal methods to 
curb violence would eliminate one of the 
major elements exploited by subversion— 
the illegal nature of repression.” 

“But, Timerman, don't you understand 
that applying legal methods is equivalent to 
the death sentence?” 

“I know. It’s hard, but it's acceptable.” 

“So you'd be willing to accept the death 
sentence for those people?” 

“Yes, I'd accept it. I do accept it.” 

“Fine. Well, you can be happy—they’ve 
already been executed.” 

“Without trial, defense, or anyone’s knowl- 
edge?” 

“If we had followed the method you advise, 
we would have had to delay their execution 
after they'd been sentenced to death.” 

“Why?” 

“Because the Pope would have intervened.” 

“Surely, it’s preferable to reject a petition 
from the Pope rather than to mar the entire 
political process with a flagrant, bloody il- 
legality that jeopardizes it in the future. All 
that you'll be accomplishing, once this phase 
is over, is a resurgence of vengeance and vio- 
lence. The seeds of future violence are being 
planted.” 

“You're a Jew and don’t understand that 
we can't deny a petition from the Holy 
Father.” 

“But the Pope would agree to a life 
sentence.” 

“And we'd be allowing a twenty-year-old 
terrorist to remain alive and maybe receive 
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amnesty in ten or fifteen years when a Con- 
gress in this country might pass amnesty 
laws. But if we exterminate them all there 
will be fear for several generations.” 

“What do you mean by all?” 

“All—about twenty thousand people. And 
their relatives, too—they must be eradicated. 
And also those who remember their names.“ 

“And what makes you think that the Pope 
will not protest such repression? Many gov- 
ernments, political leaders, trade-union lead- 
ers, and scientists throughout the world are 
already protesting.” 

“Not a trace or a witness will remain.” 

That's what Hitler attempted in his Night 
and Fog policy. Germany paid for each and 
every one of the victims. And is still paying, 
with a nation that has remained divided.” 

“Hitler lost the war. We will win.” 

I left the meeting with the naval officer 
at the Plaza Hotel filled with dreams of glory 
and combat. Ccnvinced that I held many 
cards in my hand, I accepted the challenge. 
I sent a journalist to London to spend a 
week at the Institute for the Study of Con- 
flict. I was told that the people there had 
done several investigations of democratic 
methods of combatting leftist terrorism. We 
collected material and published it In a spe- 
cial supplement to La Opinion. The British 
Embassy informed me that a number of Ar- 
gentina’s military leaders had requested fur- 
ther information and wanted to consult the 
sources used by La Opinión. They sent for 
some books. All the books concurred, in vary- 
ing degrees, that irrational, illegal repression 
on the part of a government compromises 
any future political victory and the for- 
mation of a democratic society. Illegal re- 
pression leaves the door open for a return of 
left-wing terrorism. Such repression cannot 
be indefinitely maintained. When it is over, 
terrorism returns, armed with the baggage 
of martyrdom. 

I met with an ex-Pres dent of Argentina. 
I proposed that he and other living ex- 
Presidents jointly sign a document opposing 
violence in any form, of either the Right or 
the Left, and in favor of legal methods of 
curbing terrorism. Such a proposal might 
work, he thought, if, in advance, editorials 
supporting it appeared in all the newspapers. 
I told him that La Opinion was prepared to 
print such an editorial, and we expected 
that certain small newspapers would join us, 
but that it was unlikely any other major 
paper would. Still, I would try to persuade 
them. Both of us failed. A member of his 
family died in the attempt. An ex-secretary 
disappeared forever. 

I instructed political reporters and mili- 
tary columnists on La Opinión to broaden 
their contacts with leaders on both sides in 
order to locate any democratic leader who 
cared to comment or write an article, any 
military official who foresaw the national 
peril in the illegality that was encroaching 
on the judicial process. Hardly anyone cared 
to talk to us. We were quite alone. Some 
reporters resigned. 

Entire families disappeared. The bodies 
were covered with cement and thrown to the 
bottom of the river. The Plata River, the 
Paraná River. Sometimes the cement was 
badly applied, and corpses would wash up 
along the Argentine and Uruguayan coasts. 

A mother recognized her fifteen-year-old 
son, an Argentine. who appeared on the 
Uruguayan coast. But that was an accident— 
the corpses usually vanished forever. The 
corpses were thrown into old cemeteries, un- 
der existing graves, never to be found. The 
corpses were heaved into the middle of the 
se^ from helivovers. The corpses were dis- 
membered and burned. 

When there was mercy, small children 
were turned over to grandparents. Or pre- 
sented to childless families. Or sold to child- 
less families. Or taken to Chile, Paraguay. 
Brazil, and given to childless families. 
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The people who participated in these pro- 
e —.— generally transferred after a 
time to other regions or duties. The places 
where massacres took place were altered. Old 
buildings were demolished, their sites con- 
verted into public gardens or sold to builders 
who would quickly put up new apartment 
houses on them. 

Yet even amid victory the Argentine mili- 
tary discovered that everything was known. 
And that is the chief advantage they've 
handed the guerrillas and terrorism: an 
acknowledgment that their own terrorist 
irrationality exceeds that of their opponents. 

No, there was no successful Night and Fog 
policy, nor will there be. What there was, 
from the start, was the great silence, which 
appears in every civilized country that pas- 
sively accepts the inevitability of violence 
and fear—that silence which can transform 
any nation into an accomplice, that silence 
which existed in Germany under Hitler and 
in the Soviet Union under Stalin. Such 
silence begins in the channels of communi- 
cation. Although certain political leaders, in- 
stitutions, and priests attempt to denounce 
what is happening, they are unable to estab- 
lish contact with the population. Then 
silence finds another ally: solitude. The per- 
son who wants to fight senses his solitude 
and is frightened. Whereupon the silence 
reverts to patriotism. Fear finds its great 
moral revelation in patriotism, with its in- 
dubitable capacity for justification, its cli- 
mate of glory and sacrifice. Only abroad, 
where there is no Night and Fog, can the 
truth be revealed. That, however, is the 
Anti-Argentine Campaign.” It’s best, there- 
fore, to be a patriot and not remain in 
solitude; to stay out of politics and stay 
alive. 

An old one-story house in the village of 
Martinez, a suburb of Buenos Aires. Formerly 
a police station. In the basement is a corridor 
lined with several cells. Here prisoners are 
enclosed. The walls are perpetually damp. 
One of the cells hasn’t been opened up for 
a year. They say a guerrilla is inside. The 
prisoners have no names, the cells have no 
numbers in this clandestine prison. It is 
known as Coti Martinez. 

A guard asks me for work for one of his 
sons, who doesn't want to study—a boy of 
fourteen who's causing him problems and 
whom he'd like to have learn a good trade. 
I recommend a trade school, and, despite the 
fact of my disappearance, the guard isn’t 
worried about visiting the director of this 
school and using my name to apply for an 
opening for his son. He doesn't feel he’s 
doing anything incorrect, and he goes on to 
explain to me that it’s all simply a matter 
of preventing thieves—at first he says Jews 
but then corrects himself—from carrying off 
Argentina’s money. He has his morals: 

When he's sent hy his boss to find a terror- 
ist, he will kill the man and others with 
him—wife, parents, children—only if resist- 
ance is offered; if the terrorist doesn’t resist, 
he’s brought to the boss. Only if the boss 
issues the order does the guard place the 
revolver at the prisoner's neck and kill him. 
He doesn't kill for pleasure—only out of 
necessity or in obedience to an order. There 
are others, he says. who do it for pleasure or 
in the sporting spirit, competing with the 
others in the number of enfriados, or cap- 
tives who wind up as “cold bodies.” He's a 
nice man, who looks after his diet, brings his 
utensils from home because he thinks that 
the ones in the kitchen are contaminated, 
hopes to be able to retire soon, while he's 
still young—since his job is dangerous, the 
years of service are calculated as double. 
When his bosses are not around, he lets me 
use their bathroom. 

I've been thrown to the ground in the cell. 
It’s hot. My eyes are blindfolded. Two davs 
have gone by without torture. The doctor 
comes to see me and removes the blindfold. 
I ask him if he isn’t worried about my see- 
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ing his face. He acts surprised. “I’m your 
friend. The one who takes care of you when 
they apply the machine. Have you had some- 
thing to eat?” 

“I have trouble eating. I’m drinking water. 
They gave me an apple.” 

“You're doing the right thing. Eat lightly. 
After all, Gandhi survived on much less. If 
you need something, call me.” 

“My gums hurt. They applied the machine 
to my mouth.” 

He examines my gums and advises me not 
to worry—I’m in perfect health. He tells me 
he’s proud of the way I withstood it all. Some 
people die on their torturers, without a de- 
cision having been made to kill them; this 
is regarded as a professional failure. He 
indicates that I was once a friend of his 
father's, also a police doctor. His features do 
seem familiar. I mention his father’s name: 
this is indeed the son. He assures me that 
I'm not going to be killed. I tell him that I 
haven't been tortured for two days, and he's 
pleased. 

I'm transferred to police headquarters in 
the city of La Plata, and as we enter the city 
my blindfold is removed. I recognize the city, 
where I was a university student many years 
ago. A typical student city, with wide, tree- 
lined streets. I often came to police head- 
quarters for various transactions. Now I’m 
led through the Fire Department entrance 
into the basement. I keep walking, my hands 
tied behind me. There’s a corridor, and 
propped against one wall is a painter’s high 
ladder. The blindfold is again placed over my 
eyes, and one of my hands is tied to the bot- 
tom step of the ladder. I can either sit or lie 
down. 

I remain this way for a couple of days, 
given only water. Every once in a while, I'm 
allowed to go to the bathroom. I'm spoken 
to amiably—without shouts, insults, jeers, or 
sarcasm. People here recognize me, recall 
my television appearances. I'm told that the 
newspapers are writing about me, and I’m 
assured that I'll be all right. 

My blindfold ir removed—that is all. Dif- 
ferent guards take turns. They alternate 
every six hours. I begin to recognize them. 
There's one who gives me a kick whenever 
he passes, without saying a word. I question 
another guard about why he does this. He 
asks me to be understanding: The lad's a 
fine boy, but he can't stand Jews. 

The interrogation takes place in the chief 
inspector’s private dining room, on the top 
floor. Two people will question me; they’re 
having lunch, and I'm invited to share their 
meal. They assure me that all they want to 
do is hold a political conversation. 


They have certain points in their favor, 
however: I've been subjected to days of tor- 
ture and have signed many papers that they 
claim are statements I made. They fiourish 
the papers in front of me but don't allow 
me to read them. They ask me a question. 
If they like one of my answers, they have me 
write it out, sign it, and imprint it with the 
thumb of my right hand. What arouses the 
most enthusiasm is my theories on the need 
to combat both rightist and leftist ter- 
rorism. They anticipate using these ideas as 
the basis of their accusation proceedings 
against me, because, they say, to identify 
legal forces with subversion is to be a sub- 
versive.” I talk briefly about Fascism of the 
Right and of the Left. They get furious but 
don't strike me. It’s a political conversation. 
How can I offend Fascism by speaking of it 
in the same breath as the Left? 

During this political conversation, which 
lasts for perhaps fifteen or twenty hours, all 
the elements of my luncheon dialogue with 
the naval officer at the Plaza Hotel are re- 
peated, to some extent. But now the exposi- 
tiom of my ideas is more a confession than 
an expression of a political proposal. My ad- 
vocacy of legality is distorted by the inter- 
rogators into a tactic designed to weaken the 
effectiveness of the security forces. The re- 
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production of articles from other publica- 
tions is converted into a satanic provocation 
intended to force the government to close 
down numerous publications, thereby stir- 
ring up confrontations with different 
groups. Accepting the death penalty as the 
outcome of a trial is tantamount to pre- 
senting the armed forces as murderers. 

I reiterate my ideas and convictions. And 
the interrogators are genuinely satisfied, for 
I have provided them with the proof that 
the security forces sought regarding the 
subversive nature of my journalistic activ- 
ity. They ask if I'd like to have a bath, and 
suggest that I take advantage of an oppor- 
tunity I may not have again for some time. 
I hesitate slightly, because of my great 
fatigue. I don’t realize, they say, how bad 
I smell. Indeed, I haven’t washed for almost 
a month. I accept the bath, with a guard 
posted at the door. In the mirror, I see how 
thin I am. I must have lost forty or fifty 
pounds, but there are no signs of torture 
evident on my body. The scents of soap and 
water. .. . I discover them perhaps for the 
first time. I am overwhelmed by a forgotten 
sensation, and am frightened, for until now 
I'd avoided memories as much as possible. 

The examiner returns. He tells me that 
I've failed to understand his questions. I 
make one more effort to explain the ideol- 
ogy of La Opinion, the battle against leftist 
and rightist extremism, but to no avail. He 
turns off the water faucet. I’m still covered 
with soap. 

January 26, 1980. The English weekly The 
Economist devotes a special section to Ar- 
gentina—its political, social, and economic 
aspects. The journalist Robert Harvey writes: 

The use of official terrorism to counter 
ordinary terrorism made Argentina a more 
dangerous place than Chile after its coup 
because the rules of the game, for the gov- 
ernment's critics, were so ill-defined. A 
journalist, for example, might be given a 
wink by a minister to go ahead and publish 
an article criticising an aspect of govern- 
ment policy. But he would not know 
whether a security service belonging to the 
army, or to the air force, or to the navy, or 
to the local military governor, or to the 
provincial governor, or independent of any 
of these, would or would not take umbrage. 
And even a top minister might be unable to 
help him if he was whisked off by a group 
of unknown men one night. 

They blindfold me—I'm “boarded up,” as 
they say in police Jargon. Someone grabs me 
by the shoulders and sets me in the direction 
I'm to go in. I hear voices and have the im- 
pression of being in a large room. I assume 
that I'm going to be made to undress for 
a torture session. But they sit me down, 
clothed, and tie my arms behind me. The 
application of electric shocks begins, pene- 
trating my clothing to the skin. It’s ex- 
tremely painful, but not as bad as when I’m 
stretched out naked and doused with water. 
The sensation of the shocks on my head 
makes me jump in my seat and moan. 

No questions are asked. There is merely 
a barrage of insults, which increase in inten- 
sity as the minutes pass. Suddenly, a hysteri- 
cal voice begins shouting a single word: 
“Jew! Jew! Jew!" Others join in and form a 
chorus while clapping their hands, the way 
we did as children when the Tom Mix film 
came on the screen at the movies. We'd clap 
our hands and shout, “Picture! Picture! 
Picture!” 

Now they're really amused, and burst into 
laughter. Someone tries a variation while 
still clapping hands: “Clipped ! 
Clipped % Whereupon they begin 
alternating while clapping their hands: 
“Jew! Clipped ! Jew! Clipped e 
It seems they're no longer angry, merely hav- 
ing a good time. 

I keep bouncing in the chair and moaning 
as the electric shocks penetrate my clothes. 
During one of these tremors, I fall to the 
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ground, dragging the chair. They get angry. 
like children whose game has been inver- 
rupted, and again start insulting me. The 
hysterical voice rises above the others: “Jew! 
Jew!” 

I ask my mother why they hate us so. 
I'm ten years old. The year is 1933, five years 
after our arrival from Russia. My mother 
says we're newcomers in Argentina—"green- 
horns’—but I don't feel like a newcomer. 
She talks to me in Yiddish, and I teach her 
Spanish. She learns, but goes on talking to 
me in Yiddish and calls me Yankele. She 
shames me everywhere. But the Spanish 
translation of Jacob also makes people 
smile: Jacobo is very Jewish. We are living 
in one of the poor sections of Buenos Aires, 
in one room—my parents, my brother, and I. 
There are two beds, a table, and a closet. 
It’s a large building, and my mother is wor- 
ried because we're the only Jews. My mother 
believes that it’s dangerous not to have 
Jewish friends. She keeps arguing about it 
with my father, but renting a room in the 
Jewish section—“the city,” as my father 
calls it—is too expensive. 

There’s much excitement in the building. 
for this is the weekend when Carnaval festi- 
vities begin. I ask my mother if I can go in 
costume. We have no money to buy a cos- 
tume, and I know it, but she’s a good dress- 
maker. All the clothes my brother and I 
wear—pants, shirts, underwear—are sewn 
by my mother. The only things bought for 
us are socks; shoes are generally a gift from 
some wealthy cousins. But I’m not to have a 
costume for Carnaval, nor will I be allowed 
to play and celebrate in the street. Carnaval, 
according to my mother, is an anti-Semitic 
holiday. People disguise themselves in order 
to show that the Jews have no country, that 
they've been dispersed throughout the na- 
tions and dress in the clothing of other na- 
tionalities. 

“Mother, why do they hate us?“ 

“Because they don’t understand.” 

Yes, my mother in good faith believed that 
if the anti-Semites understood us, they'd 
stop hating us. But understand what? Our 
traditions? Our religion, our culture, our 
personality? She never told me. 

I was held in three clandestine sites in 
Argentina, and two legal prisons. I was able 
to exchange ideas with political prisoners 
prior to, during, and after my arrest. In 
Argentina, the military examiners or police 
felt toward left-wing terrorists the way you 
might feel toward an enemy. These political 
prisoners were not spared when it came to 
torture or murder, but the psychological 
relationship was simple—confrontation with 
one’s enemy. With Jews, however, there was 
a desire to eradicate wholesale. Interogating 
enemies was a job, but interrogating Jews 
was a pleasure or a curse. 

Torturing a Jewish prisoner always yielded 
& moment of entertainment to the Argentine 
security forces, a certain pleasurable, leisure- 
ly moment. In moments of hatred, when the 
enemy must be hated in order for him to be 
broken, hatred of the Jew was visceral, explo- 
sive, a supernatural bolt. Such hatred was a 
deeper expression than the mere aversion 
aroused by an enemy, for it expressed, in ad- 
dition, the need for a hated object and the 
simultaneous fear of that object—the almost 
magical inevitability of hatred. One could 
hate a political prisoner for belonging to the 
opposite camp, but one could also try to con- 
vince him, turn him around, make him un- 
derstand his error, get him to switch sides, to 
work for you. But how can a Jew be changed? 
That is hatred: eternal, interminable, perfect, 
inevitable. Alwavs inevitable. 

No, there can be no doubt that my mother 
was the one who was mistaken. It is not the 
anti-Semites who must be made to under- 
stand. It is we Jews. 

We're at the military prison in Magdalena, 
about fifty miles from Buenos Aires. Since we 
prisoners are held incommunicado, only one 
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of us is permitted to enter the shower at a 
time. But sometimes the guard gets fed up 
with the excessive control: opening a cell, 
leading the prisoner to the shower, waiting 
till he’s washed, leading him back again to 
his cell, shutting the cell, opening another 
cell . . . When this occurs, the guard passes 
along the corridor, opens all the cells, and 
tells us to remain standing naked at our 
doors ready to go for a shower one at a time. 
On one such occasion, a guard passes in front 
of an elderly Jew and makes a joke about his 
circumcised penis—his “clipped prick.” The 
Jew smiles, too, and blushes—as if apologiz- 
ing. Or, at least, that’s how it strikes the 
guard, who dismisses the smile with a ges- 
ture. The old man looks at me and again 
blushes, and I have the sense that he’s trying 
to explain things to me. Two successive 
glances, almost simultaneous. The guard 
imagines he's being asked forgiveness. I 
imagine that I'm being implored to under- 
stand. The guard forgives him. I understand 
him. 


Is Argentina an anti-Semitic country? No; 
no country is. But there are anti-Semitic fac- 
tions operating in Argentina—as, indeed, 
there are in all countries. Are these factions 
violent? More violent that some, less violent 
than others. And the military? Each time a 
military government comes into power in Ar- 
gentina, typical anti-Semitic acts (bombs 
placed in synagogues and Jewish institu- 
tions) disappear, for at the outset a military 
government imposes a certain order. But the 
Jew as citizen senses that his situation is al- 
tering: military governments do not name 
Jews to public posts; state radio and televi- 
sion prefer not to hire Jews; and so on—al- 
though a certain number of Jews are always 
given appointments, in order to prevent ac- 
cusations of anti-Semitism. 


But this is past history. The military gov- 
ernment that took power in Argentina in 
March 1976, arrived with an all-encompass- 
ing arsenal of Nazi ideology. Anyone who was 
a Nazi, let alone anyone who was merely 
anti-Semitic, no longer needed to conceal or 
disguise his feelings; he could act in accord- 
ance with them. Judging from my exneri- 
ences in Argentina of recent years, I'd say 
that today the armed forces and the trade 
unions can become involved in intense anti- 
Semitic activity if socioeconomic conditions 
allow. Political parties and the press will in 
all likelihood demonstrate indifference. Ar- 
gentine Jews may then try to adjust to con- 
ditions without a struggle, passively accevt- 
ing their reduced rights and the increasingly 
severe restrictions on ghetto territory. The 
Catholic Church will most probably be the 
only institution to denounce racism pub- 
licly. And, of course, there will always be 
a few suicidal individuals who will join the 
Church in this battle. Many times, I've been 
asked whether a Holocaust is conceivable in 
Argentina. Well, that depends on what is 
meant by a Holocaust—thourgh no one would 
have been able to answer such a question 
affirmatively in 1937 in Germany. It we cared 
to formulate a historical equation, we could 
say that the conditions do exist: a profound 
political crisis; am economic crisis that has 
lasted for several years; impotence on the 
part of political parties to come uv with 
a minimally coherent response, an inability 
of the Jewish community to face straight- 
forwardly its own reality; a totalitarian cast 
of mind among the matority of the ronula- 
tion, with a tendency toward messianic be- 
liefs. The reason the outbreak of anti-Semi- 
tism has not assumed more pronounced char- 
acteristics is that the balance of power within 
the armed forces has been under rerma- 
nent debate in recent years, with the mod- 
erates weighing the potential international 
repercussions of a stronger outbreak and con- 
cluding that these would be hard to with- 
stand. But perhaps the Holocaust is in a 
way already occurring—perhaps the seeds 
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have already been planted. Again, it depends 
on one’s view of a Holocaust. There are no 
gas chambers in Argentina, ana this leaves 
many peopie with a clear conscience. No one 
can predict what will happen in the future 
to the four hundred thousand Argentine 
Jews, But everyone knows that something 
terrible has already happened. 

The Argentine government steadfastly in- 
sisted that 1 was not arrested for being a vew, 
or for being & journalist. Yet never did it in- 
dicate why I was arrested; never did it give 
any reason for my arrest. If, therefore, I were 
to venture an explanation besides the fact 
that La Opinion's existence had become in- 
tolerable to extremists, which is simply a po- 
litical interpretation, the only concrete ele- 
ment at my disposal—the only objective, pal- 
pable element—would be what they were 
seeking in the interminable interrogations 
they put me through. Any totalitarian inter- 
rogator—whether Nazi or Communist—has a 
definite conception of the world he inhabits 
and of reality. And any fact that fails to con- 
form to his conception he must distort in 
order to fit it into the scheme. For that rea- 
son, perhaps, those who hold a fluid. plura- 
listic view of reality may find quite implau- 
sible certain convictions that to totalitarians 
seem natural and convincing. There's a ring 
of absurdity to them when you read about 
them, but they have a much more terrible 
aspect when you hear them in the context of 
an interrogation unravelling under the aus- 
pices of expert torturers. It sounds absurd to 
say that my torturers wanted to question me 
about the details of a meeting they believed 
that Menachem Begin had held in 1976 in 
Buenos Aires with the Montonero guerrillas. 
To anyone at all familiar with Begin, such a 
meeting sounds altogether unreal. But it 
seems quite reasonable to someone who be- 
lieves in the existence of an international 
Jewish conspiracy that is prepared to utilize 
any method to seize world power. 

Similarly for many years Argentine Nazi 
ideologues have claimed the existence of & 
Jewish scheme for seizing Patagonia, the 
southern zone of the country, and creating 
the Republic of Andinia. Books and pamph- 
lets have appeared on this subject, and it's 
extremely difficult to convince a Nazi that 
the plan is, if not absurd, at least unfeasible. 
Naturally, my questioners wanted to know 
more details than were then available to 
them on this matter. 

“We'd like to know some further details on 
the Andinia Plan. How many troops would 
the State of Israel be prepared to send?” 

“Do you actually believe in this plan— 
that it exists at all? How can you imagine 
four hundred thousand Argentine Jews being 
able to seize nearly one million square kil- 
ometers in the southern part of the country? 
What would they do with it? How would 
they populate it? How could they defeat 
twenty-seven million Argentines, the armed 
forces?" 

“Listen, Timberman, that’s exactly what 
I'm asking you. Answer me this: You're a 
Zionist, yet you didn't go to Israel. Why?” 

“Because of a lone chain of circumstances 
all personal and familial.” 

“Come on, Timberman. you're an intelli- 
gent person. Find a better answer. Let me 
give an explanation, so that we can get to 
the bottom of things. Jsrael has a very small 
territory and can’t accommodate all the 
Jews in the world. Besides, the country is 
isolated in the midst of an Arab world. It 
needs money and political support from all 
over the world. That's why Israel has cre- 
ated three power centers abroad. One is the 
United States. where Jewish power is evi- 
dent. This means money and political con- 
trol of capitalist countries. The second is the 
Kremlin, where Israel also has important in- 
fluence——” 

“I believe the exact opposite is true.“ 

“Don’t interrupt me. The opposition to 
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Israel is totally fake. The Kremlin is still 
dominated by the sectors that staged the 
Bolshevik Revolution, in which Jews played 
the principal role, And the third center of 
power is Argentina—especially the south, 
which, if it were well developed by Jewish 
immigrants from various Latin-American 
countries, could become an economic em- 
porium, a food and oil basket, the road to 
Antarctica.” 

The interrogations began unexpectedly, 
and always dealt with subjects of this sort; 
each session lasted from twelve to fourteen 
hours. The questions were impossible to 
answer. In my fatigue and exhaustion, I 
tried not to engage in ideological discus- 
sions, so as to avoid the trauma of direct 
questions and impossible replies. 

Why should the publisher of a newspaper 
who had devoted his entire career to polit- 
ical journalism in Argentina confess openly 
to being a Zionist? 

Why, when rumors of my possible arrest 
began to circulate, hadn't I left the country? 
Obviously, I'd remained behind for some 
mission. 

Why as a political journalist had I hob- 
nobbed so often with the military? 

Which branch of the Jewish conspiracy did 
I belong to—the Israeli, the Russian, or the 
North American? A true dilemma, since I was 
born in Russia, had traveled to Israel, and 
was extremely friendly with the United 
States Embassy. 

At any cost, they found it necessary for 
me to declare myself a Marxist. This de- 
manded many hours of questioning and 
harsh treatment, without my being able to 
make them understand the obvious contra- 
diction between being a Zionist and being a 
Marxist, according to their understanding of 
Marxism, Finally, they accepted my declara- 
tion that I was a Zionist, but one who em- 
ployed Marxism as a dialectical tool to ex- 
plain the contradictions of society. I believe 
that in the upper echelons of the Army they 
eventually acknowledged that Marxism and 
Zionism were mutually exclusive, yet still 
couldn't understand what Zionism was. 
Nevertheless, at the time of my arrest, in 
1977, the subject of Zionism obsessed them. 
Sometimes, outside the framework of formal 
questioning, they'd converse with me 
through the bars of my cell on Zionism and 
Israel, trying to accumulate information, 
taking notes. I advised them to go to any of 
the Jewish organizations in Buenos Aires, 
which could give them more information 
than I was able to provide from memory in 
my present physical state. This, they said, 
might be too compromising. I thought they 
were joking, but in their opinion the matter 
was inordinately serious. 

On one occasion during my imprison- 
ment, I was unexpectedly brought before the 
Minister of the Interior. Earlier that day, 
Patricia Derian, the American Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Human Rights and an ad- 
viser to President Carter, had met with Presi- 
dent Videla and had raised, with some 
vehemence, the issue of my predicament. The 
Minister of the Interior, who was concerned, 
wanted to see for himself what condition I 
was in. We'd known each other for years. Our 
conversation was long but in no way tran- 
scendent. Only one point was noteworthy. I 
told him I'd been informed that I would be 
brought before 4 War Council, but had not 
been told on what grounds or charges. I 
wanted to know whether this information 
was correct. He said that it was, but not to 
worry, since I was not a subversive and 
would not be convicted by the War Council. 

Why, then, was I being imprisoned? 

“You admitted to being a Zionist, and this 
point was revealed at a meeting of all the 
generals.” 

“But being a Zionist is not forbidden.” 


“No, it isn’t forbidden, but, on the other 
hand, it isn’t a clear-cut issue. Besides, you 
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admitted to it. And the generals are aware 
of this.“ 

The Jewish question dominated every in- 
terrogation, during my entire imprisonment. 
And although the government, its officials, 
and military personnel time and again put 
forth the most dissimilar explanations of my 
arrest, while never formulating a concrete 
accusation, the enormous undercurrent of 
irrational hatred behind these explanations, 
having no correlation with the words em- 
ployed, could not deceive a Jew. It smelled 
of anti-Semitism. And the magnitude of 
their hatred increased along with the im- 
possibility they faced of expressing that 
hatred publicly and explicitly. 

I had ample time to speculate on the Jew- 
ish reality against its contemporary back- 
ground. It was evident that Argentine Jewry, 
like world Jewry, seemed incapable of re- 
sponding to this level of aggression. When 
I saw that Argentine Jewish leaders refused 
to focus on the issue in its true dimensions, 
and I began to recognize the extent of Jew- 
ish passivity, I was amazed—stunned, almost 
unable to encompass it, trying to unearth 
some elusive clue. Then, gradually, I became 
poisoned by hatred and vindictive desires. 
I would forget my torturers, I told myself, 
but never the Jewish leaders who acquiesced 
calmly in the torturing of Jews. Later, during 
a conversation with the Israeli leader Yigal 
Allon, I told him that I had not been humil- 
jated by the torture but that I had been 
humiliated—profoundly—by the silent com- 
plicity of Jewish leaders. My incarceration 
and torture were a personal tragedy but 
nothing more, for, in view of the sort of 
journalism I practiced, the possibility of my 
arrest and assassination accorded with the 
rules of the game. Whereas the panic of 
Argentine Jewish leaders constituted a 
nightmare within the tragedy. And it was 
that nightmare that agonized me and kept 
me awake. 

Of course, there's still the typical state- 
ment I heard so often: Even if I had not 
been a Jew, I would have been a candidate 
for assassination, because of the nature of 
the work I was involved in. That may be. 
After all, Hitler also sent journalists, dissi- 
dents, Communists, and others to concentra- 
tion camps. But the Jews were sent as Jews. 

It is best, I believe, not to elaborate on 
this but to return to simpler truths, I was 
never able to prove to my interrogators that 
Zbigniew Brzezinski was not a Jew and not 
the head of a Latin-American Jewish con- 
spiracy, or that Sol Linowitz, the former 
United States Ambassador to the Organiza- 
tion of American States, was not second-in- 
command to Brzezinski and I not his Argen- 
tine representative. Some things cannot be 
proved. And one of them, it strikes me, is 
the right of Jews to exist. Simply speaking, 
the only thing one can do is fight for one's 
own right to exist. Under certain circum- 
stances, anti-Semitic groups seize power in 
a country—or exercise a portion of that 
power in a country—or exercise a portion of 
that power. It may be for a long or a brief 
while. In Argentina, all the conditions exist 
for it to be a rather prolonged period. That 
is indubitable. Another that's indubi- 
table is that the Argentine Jewish commu- 
nity is not about to defend itself. And, finally 
one further indubitable fact; The interna- 
tional community is able to intervene, 
through innumerable mechanisms, in order 
to disseminate this information, particularly 
in Argentina. Only public knowledge can 
alter, to some extent, the course of these 
events, this downward slope in the march 
of history. 

To strengthen the Jewish spirit, people 
often resort to observation on the tragic fate 
that has accompanied the Jews’ existence. 
I've learned, however, that the only thing 
that strengthens the Jewish spirit is under- 
standing combined with a sense of identity. 
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Being is more important than remembering. 
I believe that the reminder of Jewish trage- 
dies, punctiliously invoked by the Jewish 
community against its adversaries, has been 
futile in overcoming the paralysis and panic 
that envelop it. These who have succeeded in 
doing so in recent difficult years were im- 
pelled and are impelled, by a clear notion of 
their Jewish identity. Only Zionism is ca- 
pable of providing this identity with a move- 
ment, a dynamic, and a policy. On different 
occasions since my release, and even at times 
during interrogation, I was asked how I would 
have been treated if the Trotskyite or Pero- 
nist terorists had seized power. I have no 
doubts. I would have geen placed against 
a wall and shot following a summary trial. 
The charge; counterrevolutionary Zionism. 

The peephole of my cell opens, and the 
face of the corporal on guard appears. He 
Smiles, and tosses something into the cell. 
“Congratulations, Jacobo.” 

This is the first time anyone has spoken 
to me in this place. The guard's remark is 
startling. My initial reaction whenever a 
new event occurs is, What will happen to 
me now? Sure, I'm in a legal prison, at cen- 
tral headquarters of the federal police, in 
Buenos Aires. The cell measures nearly two 
metres in width and three in length. Fur- 
thermore, it has a privy in it. so that I 
needn’t ask permission to go to the toilet, 
and it has a tap with drinking water. I can 
also wash up, but have no soap or towel. 
There's a cement bed without a mattress, 
though I was promised one. I have a blanket 
but gusts of cold air penetrate from the 
space above the wall, and I must walk for 
hours in an attempt to keep warm. If I cal- 
culate carefully the longest diagonal, extend- 
ing from the hole in the ground to the other 
end of the cell, I'm able to take seven steps. 
I've already covered a thousand laps. It’s 
better, much better, than in a clandestine 
prison. But no one talks to me. I don't know 
what's going to happen; the peephole is al- 
ways shut. Everything is utterly still, ex- 
cept for the sounds and voices that pene- 
trate from outside. Before dawn, while it’s 
still dark, I can hear the bugle, the com- 
mands, the sound of a formation under my 
window, then the sounds of court-yards be- 
ing washed. Often, I hear prisoners weeping. 
One of the punishments meted out to some- 
one who doesn't do a good scrubbing job is 
to force him to undress, to lean over and put 
his index finger on the ground, and to rotate 
round and round without lifting his finger 
from the ground. This is called “looking for 
oil.” You feel as if your kidneys were burst- 
ing. But it’s even more entertaining to place 
a prisoner near the wall and have five hefty 
policemen form a little train by lining up 
in single file, holding the hips of the person 
in front. They come down the passage making 
the sound of a locomotive and, picking up 
speed, hurl themselves like a deadweight on 
the prisoner, plastering him against the 
wall. This is called “the choo-choo shock.“ 
When they’re busy, though, they simply 
order the prisoner to run naked along the 
passageway, which is fifty metres from one 
end to the other, reciting aloud sayings dic- 
tated to him. He has to repeat these without 
stopping until they invent others: “My 
mother’s a whore... The whore who gave 
birth to me.. . . I masturbate. . . . I must 
respect the corporal on guard. . The po- 
lice love me. 

The prisoner who is incommunicado is 
envious of all this. He longs to see a face. 
This need engenders a series of skills. From 
his isolation, he begins to comprehend the 
architecture of the outside world, an invisi- 
ble architecture that he pieces together like a 
puzzle. He is a blind man, a dexterous blind 
man, who comes to the end of his task with- 
out a happy conclusion to provide him any 
relief, and he remains blind, never able to 
see the vital part. There are long silences that 
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must be linked with whispers. (A soft voice 
asks Who's there?“ and, softly, I reply Tim- 
erman,” and the voice lets out a burst of 
laughter. Then another voice slowly asks 
“Who's there?” and this time I don't answer; 
but another time I say “Timerman” and the 
voice murmurs “Be strong.”) Then, too, he 
must find a place in the puzzle for the shouts, 
insults, and hard beatings meted out to pris- 
oners, the jokes aimed at homosexuals; all 
must be incorporated if he is to have an idea 
of what’s going on. The police need to 
shout—shouting helps them. They have or- 
ders from their superiors to shout all the 
time, in order to intimidate and confuse 
prisoners. Therefore, whenever they talk they 
shout, and this adds to the puzzle, to the 
effort of constructing the outside world, the 
only world apart from the cell. 

And that is why I am startled now. The 
sound that just dropped into my cell has de- 
stroyed the puzzle and doesn’t fit into the 
despair of the cell, or into my effort to com- 
pensate for that despair by my slow, labori- 
ous, ardent reconstruction of the exterior 
architecture, the blind man's stubborn obses- 
sion with his puzzle. 

I pick up a letter and two candies. The 
letter, a few brief lines, is from my wife. 
Dated May 20, 1977. We've been married today 
for twenty-seven years. I leave everything 
on the bed and go back to my task as blind 
architect: She has undoubtedly been in 
touch with one of our Army friends, or one 
of the retired officers who worked on my 
newspaper, perhaps someone who spent vaca- 
tions at our beach house. And yet this doesn't 
fit into the heightened sensibility of a blind 
man whose sightless eyes are gazing at an 
unknown world. No military man nowadays 
would dare to speak to my wife. More likely, 
one of the guards went to visit her and of- 
fered, for a sum of money, to bring some- 
thing to me. At this point, the blind archi- 
tect starts reconstructing the scene: my 
house, the entrance, the doorbell, my wife's 
face—But no, the image of my wife’s face is 
unbearable in this place. 

How I cursed my wife that day! How many 
times I told myself I wouldn't read her letter, 
I wouldn't eat the candies. After so many ef- 
forts to forget, to refrain from loving and 
desiring, to refrain from thinking, the entire 
painstaking edifice constructed by the blind 
architect collapses over his head. Already, 
I'd begun to belong to the world around me, 
the one I actually belonged to, the impris- 
oned world, where my heart and blood were 
installed: this world that I've already ac- 
cepted, that is real, that corresponds to the 
inscriptions on the wall, the odor of the 
latrine (matching the odor emitted by my 
skin and clothes), and those drab colors, 
the sounds of metal and violence, the harsh, 
shrill, hysterical voices. And now this world, 
so heavily armored, so solid, without cracks, 
and so irreplaceable, has been penetrated by 
& letter and two candies. Rische, why have 
you done this to me? 

She tells me that if she could she'd give 
me Heaven, with all its stars and clouds, all 
the air in the world, all her love, all her 
tenderness. She says that she'd kiss me a 
thousand times if she could. But that is 
what she fails to understand: she cannot. 
In a rage, I throw the letter into the latrine, 
and, with equal rage, stick the two candies 
into my mouth. But already I’m lost, for the 
flavor is overpowering, as is my wife's face 
her scent, almost—and my realization that 
I have been married today for twenty-seven 
years. 

How can a blind architect fit into his un- 
known edifice—that structure he can neither 
see nor touch—the face of his wife, the taste 
of two candies, his wedding anniversary? 
Anywhere I place them, the structure col- 
lapses. Then, once again, I sit down on the 
cement bed, and when the guard opens the 
peephole to ask me my name, once again I 
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rouse myself from the submerging debris, 
grasping for some firm plank that will enable 
me to reconstruct my reality, I don't reply, 
and the guard kicks the steel door with his 
heavy boots. “Name, son of a whore!” 

The blind architect goes to work trying to 
fit the meaning of this insult into his world. 
He no longer needs to remember. At this 
juncture, I feel that I've passed the first seri- 
ous test, worse than torture, and that I'll 
survive. For it is here that you must survive, 
not in the outside world. And the chief 
enemy is not the electric shocks but penetra- 
tion from the outside world, with all its 
memories. 

The Military Junta officially imposed strict 
censorship on films and theatrical and liter- 
ary works. It altered university curricula, 
eliminating majors in sociology and psychol- 
ogy. It forbade the use of Freudian tech- 
niques in the psychiatric services of state hos- 
pitals. It made Catholic education obligatory 
for pupils in the secondary schools. All this 
could suggest merely a reactionary or con- 
servative conception of reality. But the Ar- 
gentine military government went further: 
it strove to eliminate physically all those 
who in any way participated in the world it 
wanted to alter—a program that wreaked 
particular havoc among psychiatrists, soci- 
ologists, journalists, and university students, 
many of whom simply disappeared after in- 
terrogation. The presence of an unacceptable 
world determined the military government's 
tactics. Although such tactics were easy to 
perceive in Nazism and less apparent but 
still discernible in Communism, in the case 
of Argentina two elements impeded their 
visibility. First, Argentina did not put its 
thesis into practice on an international 
scale; it remained a domestic affair, in a 
country whose destiny was not of world in- 
terest. Second, Argentina is a land of euphe- 
misms, and the government decided never 
to acknowledge its use of violence or the 
reasons for using it. 

The official argument of the armed forces 
when they took over the government in 1976 
was not complex; subversion and public cor- 
ruption were the enemies. Enemies, there- 
fore, were easy to identify. And at the outset 
no one doubted that the methods used to 
put down these enemies would be those fixed 
by the Constitution, which gave quite ade- 
quate scope to legal repression. Yet the mili- 
tary officials in charge required more. Only 
Communism or Fascism could provide a solid 
program for embarking upon an absolute 
violation of human values. Logically, they 
chose Fascism. Other choices existed in the 
contemporary world, but they failed to con- 
form to Argentine cultural, political, eco- 
nomic, and social standards. Violence based 
on a religious leadership, as with Ayatollah 
Khomeini, or situations combining super- 
stition and tribal struggle, as in Uganda or 
the Central African Republic, were inappli- 
cable in a country like Argentina. 

As publisher of La Opinión, I often at- 
tempted to correct the irrationality that had 
been converted into ideology. I had only one 
permanent, unswerving companion in this 
arduous battle: the English-language news- 
paper the Buenos Aires Herald. Occasionally 
some provincial papers joined us in our at- 
tempt to keep the Argentine military proc- 
ess inside constitutional or juridical norms, 
and so did certain Catholic publications, such 
as the magazine Criterio. Sometimes we suc- 
ceeded in saving a life, although we never 
actually modified the course of events. In 
1976, I learned that the military had re- 
signed themselves to the existence of the 
Herald but had decided to initiate steps lead- 
ing to the suppression of La Opinión. In 
April, 1977, at the time of my arrest, La 
Opinión was shut down on the orders of the 
military. ("n December, 1979, the publisher 
of the Herald, Robert Cox, was forced, 
through a campaign of threats, to leave 
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Argentina; his newspaper, however, was not 
successfully silenced.) 

At La Opinion, we often endeavored to take 
an objective approach to the ideology of the 
armed forces, but that always proved impos- 
sible. It was clear that they hated Karl Marx, 
Che Guevara, Sigmund Freud, Theodor Herzl. 
But it was hard to understand that they 
hated Zionism more than Communism, and 
considered it a more significant enemy—that 
they regarded Israel as a more dangerous foe 
than the Soviet Union. If someone discussed 
the subject privately with a military officer, 
he would obtain an explanation of sorts: 
Communism was more visible than Zionism, 
therefore easier to identify, and therefore less 
dangerous. Even if one were to grant the 
truth of this statement, it would still be hard 
to understand the outpouring of violence 
that was used to eliminate both these ene- 
mies—a violence that far exceeded the pre- 
vailing guidelines of repression in any mod- 
erately civilized government, What, for exam- 
ple, was the thinking that led to the kidnap- 
ping of the published or Padres (Parents), a 
magazine devoted to modern parent-child 
relationships, and to his being condemned 
to death? (La Opinién’s campaign to save 
this journalist resulted in the sparing of his 
life, but only on condition that he promise to 
suspend publication and leave the country.) 


Even the most irrational being finds it 
necessary to formulate a certain coherence 
around his irrationality, in order to be able 
to maintain its continuity. The Argentine 
military, tapping their vast reservoir of 
hatred and fantasy, synthesized their action 
into one basic concept: World War III had 
begun, the enemy was left-wing terrorism, 
and Argentina was the initial battleground 
chosen by the enemy. Every week, in the 
clandestine prisons where I was held, 
courses were given in World War III. These 
sessions went under the rubric of “the Acad- 
emy.” They were generally given by an Army 
intelligence officer, and attendance was obli- 
gatory for the entire staff of torturers, in- 
terrogators, and kidnappers. 


The thought of suicide occurred to me 
often. But I discovered then that it was a 
temptation rather than a subject for pre- 
meditated decision. The idea of suicide 
would appear like a delicious fruit. Suicide 
was the only thing that could share the end- 
less stretch of time, of time and more time, 
of interrogation and time, of cold and time, 
of hunger and time, of tears and time. How 
to fill those orifices of time if not with the 
preserved fruit of suicide? How to modify 
the rigid, endless structure of time if not 
with the unforeseen originality of suicide? 
But with my hands bound behind me and 
my eyes blindfolded there was no possibility 
of suicide. 


Aside from suicide, there was one other 
temptation—madness. These were the only 
two temptations I experienced during my 
thirty months of imprisonment and beat- 
ings. They were strong temptations, because 
their repressed violence enabled them to 
overpower time. And time is not an easy 
enemy to overpower. 

To refiect on suicide does not mean that 
you're going to commit suicide, or even de- 
cide that suicide ought to be committed. It 
means introducing into your daily life some- 
thing that is on a par with the violence 
around you. Contemplating suicide is like 
living on an equal footing with your jailers. 
This self-imposed state of equality functions 
as a compensatory mechanism. It’s with you, 
created and structured in that place, that 
prison, and afterward it will be missed. More 
than a decision or a hope, the thought of 
suicide is an occupation—its dimension so 
profound, so biological and awesome, that 
it’s a palpable presence, impossible to con- 
fuse with any other sensation. It introduces 
the possibility of achieving a level of de- 
struction akin to the destruction unremit- 
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tingly being infilcted upon you. And it fills 
the Time of the prisoner’s time, and the 
Space of the prisoner's cell. He can measure 
the wall-to-wall distance inside his cell and 
wonder whether his head will break if he 
hurls himself against that wall with all his 
might; or he can imgaine the feasibility of 
puncturing a vein with his nails. All this 
inherent violence transmits a sensation of 
physical capacity and inevitability to the 
prisoner who has undergone torture. It con- 
tains an element of romantic audacity, the 
sense of a completed story. 

There's pride in the idea of potential sul- 
cide. But at some point you must decide to 
abandon the idea, for it can become too ob- 
vious a subterfuge. In fact, it has already be- 
come a subterfuge, for you realize that you're 
not going to commit suicide, and once again 
comes the feeling of defeat. You're humili- 
ated, and the humiliation is justified. Your 
world is utterly reduced, and the facts that 
you've told the torturers nothing and that 
you've survived don't occur to you. These 
facts mean nothing in this world of cock- 
roaches, vomit dried on your clothes, bits of 
half-raw meat strewn on the ground. 

When the possibility of suicide no longer 
exists, there remains the temptation of mad- 
ness. But it’s impossible to deal with mad- 
ness as one does with suicide. You must 
await madness, and think that perhaps it 
will come. You must try to yield to it, and 
possibly it will engulf you. To await it and 
yield to it—that is the grim part. For if it 
fails to arrive, your impotence is conclusive, 
your humillation greater than a kick in the 
behind from some voiceless, faceless stranger, 
who leads you blindfolded from your cell, 
stands you flat against the wall, gives you a 
kick, and then returns you to your cell—all 
in total silence. 

September, 1977. For a month, I've occu- 
pied a cell in the military prison at Mag- 
dalena. The military routine is strict. Im in 
an isolation cell, but on Saturdays and Sun- 
days I may receive visits from members of 


my immediate family. I'm allowed to take a 
hot bath three times a week, and meals are 
served four times a day. I'm being detained 
in a military jall because I shall be appear- 
ing before a Special War Council. The gov- 


ernment has modified ne Code of Military 
Justice before the trial is to begin; in other 
words, it has changed the rules of the game. 
Until now, an accused person could desig- 
nate as his defense lawyer a military officer 
of any rank, either in active service or re- 
tired. A retired officer, whose career is over, 
has greater freedom of action; he isn’t an- 
ticipating promotions. This clause has now 
been amended, with the stipulation that the 
officer must be of lower rank than the presi- 
dent of the military tribunal. The president 
of the War Council that is to examine me is 
Colonel Clodoveo Battesti; hence my defense 
lawyer must hold a rank below that of 
colonel. Finally, I must select him from a 
list submitted to me by the War Council. I 
know no one on the list and am therefore 
choosing at random. 

I had intended to designate as defense 
lawyer a personal friend, once President of 
the country, who I'm sure would have been 
unintimidated by threats. Now I must settle 
on a young officer whom I don't know but 
who is on active service and is certainly 
aspiring to fresh promotions. In any event, 
at an interview in the prison he informs 
me that this mission is an act of service on 
his part. It’s clear that if he'd had a cholce 
he would not have accepted, but he prepares 
conscientiously for the task of defending me. 
With respect to the torture I underwent, he 
consoles me: these sre errors committed in 
the course of an extremely difficult investi- 
gation. Yet I have the impression that, in- 
tellectually, he's attracted by the issue, and 
that he will fight to defend me up to the 
limits of prudence dictated by “an act of 
service. 
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Those who knock on my door four times 
a day to deliver food are four young pris- 
oners. Their jail sentences range from three 
to five years. Mornings, at dawn, they clean 
the ward, wash the meal utensils, and sing 
beautiful religious songs. They are Jehovah's 
Witnesses, who refuse for conscientious rea- 
sons to serve in the armed forces. Although 
the Argentine Constitution guarantees free- 
dom of worship, the armed forces do not 
accept the principle of conscientious objec- 
tion. Even as children, therefore, Jehovah's 
Witnesses are aware that on reaching the 
age of eighteen they will have to serve an 
extended period in prison. They accept the 
punishment as part of their religious faith. 
They are gentle and peaceful, and perform 
all the jobs and services in the prison. 
They're aware that I'm incommunicado, but 
they always find some way to exchange a few 
words. During the day, I wait for those four 
opportunities to talk to someone. And at 
night I recall the words they uttered, say 
them aloud, repeat them. 

‘The headquarters of the Supreme Council 
of the Argentine armed forces, where Special 
War Council No. 2 is going to examine me, 
is in an old, run-down palace in the heart 
of Buenos Aires. There the military amuse 
themselves with all the attributes of protocol 
and the greatest possible imitation of legal- 
ity. The seven members of the tribunal— 
three representatives from the Army, two 
from the Navy, and two from the Air Force— 
are simply to decide, after weighing the en- 
tire case, whether sufficient charges exist to 
justify a trial. For some time, they have had 
in their possession a copy of statements that 
I was forced to sign without having been 
able to read them first. Until the very mo- 
ment of my appearance before the military 
court, I remain uninformed of the grounds 
for my arrest, or even of the accusations 
against me, if any exist. 

The protocol, of course, is strict. I mount 
the steep stairway escorted by guards who 
hold my arms gently but firmly. At the top. 
I'm received by a uniformed Army officer 
accompanied by two officers of lower rank. 
The officer takes me to the courtroom where 
Special War Council No. 2 will be in session. 
It is an immense hall, about ten metres wide 
and twenty-five metres long—dark, without 
windows, ancient, its walls covered with huge 
paintings that depict the great battles of 
Argentine independence, the conquest of the 
southern desert, and the war against the In- 
dians. There is dark boiserie, red curtains, 
high ceilings. I'm ordered to take a seat on a 
small, round, backless red bench—the famous 
bench of the accused. I'm at one end of the 
huge room. At the other end, on a high 
dais, stands the crescent-shaped table of the 
military tribunal. 

To my left is an Army officer, the prose- 
cuting attorney; to my right, my defense 
attorney. He will intercede only if the tri- 
bunal decides that a trial is to take place. 
Alongside me is a small table with micro- 
phones. Behind, two young naval officers 
serve as stenographers. 

At a command, we all rise to our feet, and 
the members of the tribunal enter through a 
side door. They walk slowly—erect, firm of 
step. Uniformed, wearing caps, they climb 
the dais and remain standing in front of 
their chairs until the president of the tri- 
bunal orders them to be seated. We all sit 
down. They keep their caps on. The scene is 
imposing, the air sparking with tension. We 
remain serious and silent. 

The secretary of the tribunal, an Army 
Officer, reads the data on me. I’m asked 
whether it’s correct. I answer affirmatively. 
Of the seven members of the tribunal, only 
the president may speak; the other members 
pass him the questions they wish to ask, 
written on slips of paper. Approximately 
every forty minutes, the president interrupts 
the session and orders a five-minute break. 
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The session, in total, lasts about fourteen 
hours over a period of two days. At each in- 
terruption, the entire ceremony is repeated: 
we rise to our feet, the members of the 
tribunal retire; we rise to our feet, the mem- 
bers of the tribunal enter. 

The president asks, “Are you a Jew?” 

“Yes, Mr. President.” 

Always, through history and the present, 
I've been among the accused. Is this role that 
is assigned to me—this role of sinner, crim- 
inal, or simply culpable party—something 
that pride has obliged me to assume in order 
to convert it into a virtue? If you add up all 
the victims and victimizers, they form a very 
small percentage of the world population. 
And the rest of humanity, the great major- 
ity—what are they engaged in? On that 
day in September, 1977, how many of us in 
the whole world were seated upon an ac- 
cused man’s bench? How many were being 
judged for what they did? How many were 
judged for having been born? The war 
against Nazism had ended thirty-two years 
and four months before. And yet, these same 
thirty-two years and four months later, in 
the city cf Buenos Aires, I continued to be a 
citizen under total suspicion, proved to have 
been born on the wrong, absurd side of 
humanity. 

“Are you a Jew?” 

“Yes, Mr. President.” 

“Are you a Zionist?” 

“Yes, Mr, President.” ag 

“When did your Zionist activities begin? 

“At the age of eight, Mr. President. My 
mother enrolled me in a sports club called 


Macabi.” 
„Did vorr mother take you or did you go 


by yourself?” $ 

“My mother took me, Mr. President. 

“Therefore, one could say that it wasn't a 
voluntary act on your part.” ` 

“I was taken by my mother, Mr. President. 

“In what way did your Zionist activitles 
continue?” 

“While attending high school, I was in- 
vited to participate in a student Zionist 
group called Avuca. I was fourteen years 
id.“ 

x “Which means we could say that at age 
fourteen you voluntarily began your Zionist 
activities in Argentina?’ 

“Yes, Mr. President.” 


“What did you do?” 
“We met on Saturdays, Mr. President, in 


the basement of the Argentine Zionist Fed- 
eration. We had a library, a Ping-Pong table, 
and several chess sets. We were all Jewish 
high-school students.” 

“Were you being indoctrinated?” 

“Every Saturday, a member of the Univer- 
sity Zionist Atheneum, which operated on 
the top floors, presented a talk on Zionism 
or Jewish history.” 

In that year of 1937, when I was fourteen 
years old, I went to school mornings, and 
afternoons I worked as a messenger for & 
jewelry store. We lived in the heart of the 
Jewish quarter. My father had died two 
years before. My mother worked as a street 
vender; my brother studied and helped her. 
On Saturday morning, we had to attend 
classes, but in the afternoon the jewelry 
store was closed. After lunch, my chores were 
to wash the dishes and pots, iron my shirts, 
and scrub the stairway of the building. In 
exchange for running this small apartment 
building in the Jewish quarter, a building 
in which each family occupied a single room, 
we were given a free room. For this, we had 
to scrub the bathrooms, corridors, and stair- 
ways, and collect the rents. At the Avuca 
meetings, Ping-Pong and chess were novel- 
ties, and Zionism and Jewish history true 
discoveries. But meeting Jewish adolescents 
who didn’t work, were well-to-do, dressed in 
suits, and had money—that was mind-bog- 
gling. These young people of sixteen and 
seventeen were the ones responsible for the 
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abrupt end of my childhood; they thrust 
me head-long into the world I would never 
thereafter abandon. Emilio Salgari and Alex- 
andre Dumas had to be set aside in favor of 
Jack London, Upton Sinclair, John Dos Pas- 
sos, Henri Barbusse, and Erich Maria 
Remarque. 

When I was fifteen, two good-looking young 
men whom we'd never seen before at Avuca— 
handsome young men in white shirts with 
military pockets and wearing blue kerchiefs 
at their necks—arrived and informed us that 
in addition to being Socialist Zionists they 
were Jewish Boy Scouts, and that we ought 
to learn about Scouting, so that we would be 
prepared when we returned to the land we'd 
left so many centuries ago. We ought to re- 
turn to Israel, which was ours, and which 
was under Socialism, for the nation we 
wanted to build had to be the synthesis of 
the dreams of prophets past and present; 
namely, humanist Socialism. There in Argen- 
tina stood those two young men from 
Hashomer Hatzair, and there at Avuca on 
that memorable night when I heard them 
speak I became destined for that world I 
would never abandon and never try to aban- 
don—a world that took the form of Zionism 
at times, at times the struggle for human 
rights, at times the fight for freedom of 
expression, and at times solidarity with dissi- 
dents against all totalitarlanisrns. And it was 
that world which Colonel Clodoveo Battesti, 
president of the Argentine military tribunal 
and head of Special War Council No. 2, 
sought to understand. He wanted me to con- 
fess—to convert my whole consuming mis- 
sion of love and destiny, identity and future, 
into a confession. 

“Did you at any point abandon Zionism?” 

“No, Mr. President.” 

“Yet, according to this police report, in 
1944 you were arrested for belonging to an 
organization affiliated with the Communist 
Party.” 

“I was arrested in 1944, Mr. President, while 
attending a film festival of the Argentine 
League for Human Rights. I was in jail for 
only twenty-four hours, because it was 
proved that I hadn't participated in that 
organization, which the police considered 
Communist.” 

“During that period, you belonged to the 
Youth League for Freedom, which was also 
registered as an affiliate organization of the 
Communist Party." 

“That’s true, I did belong to that orga- 
nization. The members were young support- 
ers of an Allied victory during the Second 
World War. They disseminated news on the 
fighting being waged by Great Britain, 
China, the United States, Russia, and France, 
without discrimination shown toward any 
of these countries. They also took up collec- 
tions for the purchase of medicines that 
were sent to the Allied nations. What other 
organization, Mr. President, could I possibly 
have belonged to?“ 

“I didn't belong to that organization.” 

“Mr. President, can you imagine a young 
Jew in 1944 fighting for a Nazi victory?” 

“That organization was dissolved by the 
police for being considered Communist.” 

“That designation was the police's. I be- 
longed to it as an anti-Fascist, a Jew, and a 
Zionist. Mr. President, in view of the evi- 
dent interest regarding my relationship with 
Zionism I think I ought to explain to the 
court the meaning of Zionism.” 

“We're well aware of the nature of Zion- 
ism. Confine yourself to answering the ques- 
tions.” 

In 1939, we had no radio, but early one 
morning the sirens of the three big news- 
papers in Buenos Aires went off, and my 
mother hurried out into the street and came 
back with the news that France and Eng- 
land had declared war on Hitler. She was 
radiant. In a month, he'll be defeated. Our 
brothers will be avenged.” In 1940 and 1941, 
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veterans of the Spanish Civil War, travelling 
in small groups, began arriving in Argentina, 
from the Far East, the north, and Africa, I 
couldn't tear myself away from the bars 
where they congregated, held their conversa- 
tions, lived their bohemian lives—their uni- 
que, romatic postwar lives. For the first time, 
I heard about the betrayal of democracies 
from men who had sought to combat Fasc- 
ism, I heard about the Russian intrigues, the 
massacre of Trotskyites and anarchists. I 
and my friends were eighteen, nineteen, and 
twenty years old at the time, clustered 
around these men who had had firsthand 
contact with Fascism and explained battle 
strategy to us, men absorbed in their war, 
that genuine war; and we acquired words and 
techniques in order to understand—to at- 
tempt to understand—the successive Allied 
defeats, convinced that Fascism would be 
defeated. 

Those youthful convictions! We'd chosen 
that moment to prepare a group of young 
Jews for work on the land—collective work— 
for who could doubt that the war would be 
won, that a Socialist-Zionist state would be 
established, and that all of us would be go- 
ing to kibbutzim? In 1943 and 1944, I, too, 
learned how to plow the earth, to milk cows, 
to plant seeds. Yet though my blood and 
imagination were engaged in the struggle 
against Fascism, there was little I could do 
other than sign manifestos, obtain signa- 
ture for manifestos, collect money, buy med- 
icines, and roll bandages. 

Rolling bandages! Being able to fight 
would have simplified everything. At the 
Free French Committee, I was told that only 
Frenchmen or sons of Frenchmen were being 
accepted for service, because there was an 
excess of volunteers and limited possibili- 
ties of transferring them all to Europe or 
North Africa. At the British Embassy, I was 
welcomed as a volunteer, because of my will- 
ingness to go te Asia, but when my applica- 
tion was filed, revealing my Russian origin, 
I learned that an existing agreement with 
the Soviet Union prohibited contingents with 
“White Russians.” At the United States Em- 
bassy, I was told that no volunteers were 
being accepted. That day, at noon, on leay- 
ing the United States Embassy, which was 
only two hundred metres from the Govern- 
ment House, I witnessed the peaceful take- 
over of the Government House by the Argen- 
tine Army and Colonel Juan Domingo Perón. 
It was June 4, 1943. 

From that day on, the years of my youth 
were further complicated, for all my time, 
energy, reading, studies, and knowledge 
flowed in countless directions. And these di- 
rections, which in my mind were totally con- 
nected and integrated, seemed contradictory 
in the eyes of others, and were so hard to 
explain: We were fighting against Perón's 
dictatorship and his friendship with Fascism. 
We were siding with the Allies but were op- 
posed to England in Palestine. We were pro- 
Russia in Stalingrad but anti-Russia with 
respect to the Russians’ behavior in Spain 
and their anti-Zionism. We were trying to 
establish a parallel between Marx and Freud, 
between Picasso and Socialist Realism. We 
demanded a second front. 

And now that vast sea of doubts and 
imagination, youth and dreams, that mi- 
raculous coexistence of world suffering and 
Jewish suffering, that anti-Fascist solidarity, 
that anti-totalitarian dream of my youth, 
was being suddenly reduced to a police re- 
port flourished by Army Colonel Clodoveo 
Battesti, president of Special War Council 
No. 2. * 

Did you have any contact with the 
terrorists?" 

“No, Mr. President.“ 

“But you knew terrorists, didn’t you?" 

“Mr. President, some of the people classi- 
fied as terrorists by the armed forces were 
members of the Argentine Congress. I had 
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conversations with them in their role as leg- 
islators, as I might with any other legislator. 
I also had conversations with the military 
commandants of the three branches of the 
armed services. This was normal for a news- 
paper publisher.” 

“Timerman, answer the questions. You re- 
mind me of a pickpocket claiming innocence 
because the number of handbags that he 
didn’t steal was greater than those he did. 
Did you have any contact with the terror- 
ists? Yes or no.” 

“No, Mr. President.” 

“Yet the declarations of leading terrorists 
often appeared in your newspaper. How did 
these declarations fall into your hands?” 

“Mr. President, I never printed declara- 
tions of clandestine individuals, How could 
I classify as terrorist a person who called a 
press conference, who hadn't been arrested 
by the police or the armed forces, whose 
statements were broadcast on state televi- 
sion? All the newspapers printed such state- 
ments, yet their publishers are not in front 
of this War Council.” 

“You're here to answer questions, not give 
opinions.” 

Why should a professionally competent, 
informed, and educated journalist have as- 
sumed that it was possible in the struggle 
against left-wing and right-wing terrorism 
to maintain an independent position, op- 
posed to both extremes and favorable to 
democracy? In Argentina, everyone not di- 
rectly involved in the struggle was engaged 
in survival—the political parties especially, 
and certainly newspapers. How could some- 
one who wasn’t attempting to survive fail 
to arouse suspicion? On more than one oc- 
casion, the Minister of the Interior had as- 
sured me that there would be no conflicts 
between me and the military government 
if I ceased recording appeals for habeas 
corpus which relatives of the disappeared 
presented to the courts for information 
about sons, husbands, and wives. With the 
exception of the Buenos Alres Herald, every 
other newspaper had by now ceased doing 
this. Doing it was seldom fruitful, Still, the 
faces of relatives who appeared at La 
Opinion, plus the absurd conviction that it 
was possible to recover a human being, plus 
the need to believe that a newspaper con- 
stitutes a powerful institution, precluded 
any other position. Otherwise, one would 
simply have had to tell these people to for- 
get about it, to accept death—tell them that 
no one could do a thing, and that they 
should pray. The only alternative was to 
print what had to be printed. Or else close 
down the newspaper. 

More than once, my staff and I considered 
temporary suspension of publication. Or per- 
haps my family and I would leave the coun- 
try. while the staff gradually converted La 
Opinión into a more or less acceptable vehi- 
cle. I toyed with these easy, sensible, acces- 
sible, soothing notions. To sit down with the 
Minister of the Interior for coffee with a 
sense of immunity to danger; to forget 
about the daily desperation and that sense 
of impotence; to go abroad—it would all 
have been so easy, and was so tempting. 

How could a military tribunal comprehend 
these doubts and fears? How could a mili- 
tary tribunal, a military government con- 
ceive of someone's feeling an obligation, the 
force of an idea, the inevitability of a con- 
viction? How could the Argentine military 
government of 1976-77 accept the fact that a 
Jew would sacrifice his economic welfare, his 
tranquity, for an idea, unless that idea 
represented some illegitimate agreement, 
something as unnatural and illegitimate as 
his own birth, the unnatural circumstance 
of being a Jew? How was one to encompass 
all this in the replies given to Colonel Clo- 
doveo Battisti, president of Special War 
Council No. 2? 

The members of the War Council, in the 
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course of that fourteen-hour session, traced 
my entire life—or my presumed life as it 
emerged in the police reports accumulated 
under my name during my thirty-year span 
as a political journalist. They had already 
categorized me as a criminal by birth, but 
they had unearthed no crime that would 
plausibly lend itself to publication under 
banner headlines in Argentine newspapers, 
and their legal counsel advised them not to 
press charges that weren't clearly specified 
in the anti-subversive laws or in the Code of 
Military Justice. 

Special War Council No. 2 therefore ruled 
that there was no valid charge against the 
aforementioned Jacobo Timerman, that he 
remained outside their jurisdiction, and that 
there were no grounds for holding him un- 
der arrest. This ruling was made in late Sep- 
tember, 1977, and was communicated to me 
on October 13, 1977. The interrogations, dec- 
larations, and explanations were over. But 
the government kept me under arrest for 
two years afterward. 

Before my kidnapping, military friends 
used to offer me what they regarded as 
sound advice: Leave the ccuntry for a couple 
of years, until the most violent phase of the 
repressive process has passed. Turn over the 
Management of the newspaper to your col- 
leagues until the violence is quelled, Or don’t 
publish certain articles. Or stop publishing 
the names of people who disappear every 
day. In short, find some sort of compromise 
with reality. 

Adapting to this “realism,” this prag- 
matic spirit, is the most important means of 
survival in a totalitarian country, One can 
say to oneself, My acts aren't going to change 
history and will lead only to my death, but 
if I survive I'll be useful in the reconstruc- 
tion of the country. If I publish the names of 
the disappeared, as their family members re- 
quests, I won't prevent them from being 
killed but will succeed in having myself 
killed, whereas if I don't publish the names 
I'll be able to survive in order to continue 
the fight. Nothing I do or print can modify 
events, whereas if I survive I'll be able, 
with my newspaper, to help the moderate 
groups when they assume power. 

This conditioning to reality is constantly 
practiced by the large majority of the popu- 
lation. Nearly everybody will consistently 
seek a compromise with reality in order to 
be able to survive and be useful at a more 
propitious moment. So anyone who departs 
from such almost biological pragmatism be- 
comes suspect, not only to those in power 
but also to the population in general. 


On many occasions, the military expressed 
their admiration for my open confrontations 
with the leftist terrorists, whom I accused 
in my newspaper and named, using no 
euphemisms, But they subsequently found 
it hard to fathom why, with the same voeif- 
erousness, I accused those who used ter- 
rorist methods to liquidate left-wing guer- 
rillas. There was no way of getting them to 
understand that I firmly believed in the need 
to curb all terrorism, but that this could 
be, and had to be, accomplished within the 
framework of Argentine law. 

The totalitarian mind obsessively needs the 
world to be clear-cut and orderly. Any sub- 
tlety, contradiction, or complexity upsets and 
confuses this notion and becomes intolerable. 
Some of the military felt that they could un- 
derstand me as a religious individual or as a 
religious Zionist. But when I informed them, 
either in person or in print, that I didn’t ob- 
serve Jewish religious rites but was a Jew 
from a political point of view, and also a 
political Zionist, they felt a kind of terror be- 
fore the unknown. Judaism as a political 
category proved impossible for the military 
to understand. They couldn't comprehend or 
couldn’t accept that an Argentine patriot 
could simultaneously be a patriotic Jew, a 
Zionist of the Left, a defender of Salvador 
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Allende, of the Soviet dissidents, and of 
political prisoners in Cuban fails, Their world 
was simpler. And in order to survive in that 
world one needed to choose between two ex- 
tremes. For many—the great majority— 
choosing silence was simple. For me, impos- 
sible. And this is what made the Jewish lead- 
ers of Buenos Aires also regard me as an ir- 
ritating element. In the pages of my news- 
paper, all the country's anti-Semitic acts 
were protested and denounced. A well-known 
leader of the Jewish community explained to 
me that not all of them should be protested, 
for that would create a confrontation with 
highly powerful sectors of the Army. There 
was a better tactic: to protest some and 
maintain silence about others, in an attempt 
to negotiate and survive. 

Psychologists were persecuted; democratic 
priests were persecuted; journalists, univer- 
sity professors, Jews, defense lawyers of 
political prisoners—all were persecuted or 
humiliated. The majority opted for silence, 
abiding by the new values that constrained 
their professions, denigrated their creative 
spirit. The overriding majority accepted this 
golden ghetto and survival, the voluptuous 
sensation of security, the wonderful biologi- 
cal sensation of knowing beyond a doubt that 
you're alive. But if all are guilty of com- 
promising with reality—or, rather, if all are 
innocent, since it is nearly understandable 
that life in any situation or circumstance is 
preferable to death—why should I have this 
obsession only about the complicity of the 
Jewish leaders in Argentina? 

The point of reference for the Jewish lead- 
ers of Buenos Aires, as for Jewish leaders in 
many parts of the world, is the horror of the 
Holocaust. For me, the point of reference is 
equally the responsibility of Jews in the face 
of any anti-Semitic act. I was never able to 
understand, for instance, how the horrors of 
the Holocaust could diminish the signifi- 
cance of the violation of Jewish girls in 
clandestine Argentine prisons. I had never 
imagined that there would be Jewish leaders 
who would utilize the horrors of the Holo- 
caust to maintain that the most advanta- 
geous response to certain anti-Semitic ag- 
gressions of a much less brutal nature was 
silence. 

In my opinion, the most important lesson 
of the Holocaust lies not in the horrors com- 
mitted by Nazism—expounding those over 
and over fails to move any anti-Semite to 
pity—but in the Jewish silence and the Jew- 
ish incapacity for defending itself. The Holo- 
caust will be understood not so much 
through the number of its victims as through 
the magnitude of the silence in which it ex- 
isted. And what obsesses me most is the 
repetition of that silence, rather than the 
possibility of another Holocaust. 


The balcony of my house in a suburb of 
Tel Aviv faces the Mediterranean. It is large, 
almost the size of a room, and my wife has 
filled it with flowers, plants, and Max Ernst 
posters. Facing my balcony, the scarlet sun 
is sinking over a sea that is too blue for my 
eyes, which are accustomed to the southern 
Atlantic. It hasn't rained in Tel Aviv in nine 
months, and the ceremony of the sun blazing 
over the sea is repeated dally. This is a pecu- 
liarly odd moment in my life. Pity emerges 
as stronger than my memory and more ten- 
der than my ideology. I think of those Jew- 
ish leaders in Buenos Aires who are trying 
to find a point of equilibrium between their 
terror—their paralysis—and the anticipated 
pardon from the moderate military. I recall 
a time when they felt proud that a power- 
ful Timerman was propounding in his news- 
paper such strong Judaism and Zionism, dis- 
coursing on an equal footing with the mili- 
tary, the Catholic Church, politicians, union 
leaders. They felt protected. Timerman’s 
downfall aroused the feelings deeply hidden 
in the subconscious of every Jew: the fear of 
leaving the medieval ghetto limits at night 
and being unable, within those dark, narrow 
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streets, to have recourse to the protection of 
the feudal lord. 

How can one fail to feel pity for them? 
One could not ask for a greater victory for 
Argentine anti-Semitism: a Jewry at a loss 
about what to do, unaware of what lies in 
store, unaware of its strength or the strength 
of the enemy. 

It is possible to feel pity and it is possible 
to feel rage. Both feelings are the result of 
love. And how can one fail to love this 
tortured, sacrificed people, who are aban- 
doned each time that history becomes very 
complicated and dangerous for them? 

In the clandestine jail of Puesto Vasco, a 
woman is being tortured. My cell is very close 
to the kitchen where the torture is being 
applied. I can hear her clearly, crying out, 
shouting that she isn’t a Jew, that her name 
is German. There's nothing simpler for an 
Argentine policeman than to confuse names 
that are odd-sounding to him. But here in 
Tel Aviv, facing the Jewish Mediterranean, 
I think about that scene—that if she had 
been a Jew she wouldn't have had even that 
last line of defense. What loneliness! And, I 
also think, if she was lying, and was actually 
Jewish, what a terrible renunciation! 

In the clandestine prison of Coti Martinez, 
& man of about seventy is being beaten by a 
policeman. The man's hands are tied behind 
his back, and he is blindfolded, The police- 
man pulls off a cross the man is wearing 
around his neck, and accuses him of being 
2. Jew, of wanting to hide his identity. After 
his beating, the old man is put into my cell, 
and he tells me that he was converted to 
Catholicism nearly fifty years ago and that 
tho cross was a gift from Pope Paul VI. He 
considers himself a Catholic and is enraged 
thas the police do not believe him. He vows 
to avenge himself on the gray-haired police- 
man with the small, pudgy hands who beat 
him - and who passes our cell every day smil- 
ing. 

And here, facing the Jewish Mediterran- 
ean, I think about that old man, eternally 
Jewish in my eyes, who was beaten as a 
Jew, and that Catholic woman who was 
beaten as a Jew—about those two Catholics 
beaten as Jews because they were hated as 
Jews—and I suppose that I no longer have a 
right to demand anything of any Jew. What 
people—what individual—can withstand 
such hatred? How can one demand that 
anyone exercise such a superhuman effort 
in order that his right to life may be re- 
spected—that he have the strength to live 
if he barely has the strength to allow him- 
self to be led to death? In the solitude 
of prison, it was so sad to be beaten for 
being Jewish. There was such despair when 
they tortured you for being Jewish. It seemed 
so humiliating to have been born. 


This account I am writing—it’s painful. 
Most of the time, I feel paralyzed. I cannot 
prevent the memories of the tortures from 
spreading themselves over my daily life, over 
the hours that make up a daily life—like a 
jigsaw puzzle that a neat and careful child 
spreads piece by piece over the floor of his 
room. The scenes of beatings, electric shocks, 
solitary confinement, cold baths in winter 
combine themselves into the final image, 
and the result is always the same: the shout 
with which my interrogators used to insult 
me when they were really furious—“Jew!" 

In the decade of the seventies, in a remote 
country, the southernmost of all countries, 
in a nation just a hundred and sixty years 
old, in that far country torn by a war be- 
tween Right and Left, I saw repeated the 
words and ideas that were expressed in Ger- 
many in the nineteen-thirties and forties. 

Either the Right or the Left could have 
arrested me or kidnapped me or murdered 
me in that country, so young and far away, 
because both had sufficient motive. I was 
the kind of journalist they didn’t have to 
force into history—I entered willingly. No 
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one had to impose my enemies on me—I 
selected them myself. I didn't avoid them 
I pointed them out, marked them, attacked 
them. 

Why, then, in that arrogant journalist, 
that aggressive accuser of Right and Left, 
did they single out his Jewishness as his 
most dangerous element, for which he must 
be eliminated? I know the Argentine politi- 
cal situation, and I know that the Army of- 
ficers did not need to use a Jew, even for 
strategic reasons, as a scapegoat. So the 
gratuitousness of the act frightens me—that 
is, the existence of a hatred so pure, so un- 
real, without cause and without object, with- 
out end, eternal. Above all, it frightens me 
that it has all been repeated. Admittedly, 
it has not been repeated with the same mag- 
nitude. But if the Jew can be considered 
the enemy only thirty-five years after the 
German experience, and can be tortured and 
killed for being that enemy, then he has 
kept his place in history; his historic con- 
dition persists. I believe that in Argentina 
all this could have been prevented—if not 
by the Jews themselves, then by the Chris- 
tians, for most of those killed were not Jews. 

When they broke into the house, they 
didn't find the one they were looking for— 
the father. They placed hoods over the others 
and took them away—the mother, both sons, 
the daughter-in-law, and the servant. A few 
days later, the servant was released. They 
began torturing the mother, the sons, and 
the daughter-in-law, whereupon the father 
appeared before a judge to testify that it was 
he whom the police were after and that he 
was surrendering himself into the hands of 
justice. The judge turned him over to the 
police, and the police released his wife. The 
father, the sons, and the daughter-in-law 
were incarcerated at Coti Martinez, the 
clandestine prison. For a while, all four were 
tortured. Then only the father. Before each 
of the father’s torture sessions, his sons were 
ordered to prepare food for him and take 
care of him, so that he'd be fortified for the 
torture. One of the father’s hands were fast- 
ened to the bed with an iron ring. He ate 
with his free hand, assisted by his sons and 
his daughter-in-law. The three would then 
say goodbye to him, trying to bolster his 
spirits for the torture session. 

If we were to leave the scene at this Junc- 
ture, we might ask ourselves. Which uni- 
verse, country, and period does it belong to? 
How does this scene conceivably differ from 
the events that took place during the period 
of Mussolini, Hitler, Franco, Stalin? It dif- 
fers in certain procedural details, perhaps, 
but not in the conception of the event. For 
the event was conceived in accordance with 
a basic totalitarian principle: a political deed 
can be achieved through the destruction of 
an individual; violence committed upon one 
person can signify the solution of a political 
problem, the strengthening of an ideology, 
& system. 

If this scene were described in Russian, 
would anyone doubt that it had occurred in 
some remote region of the Soviet Union? 
And if it were described in German, would 
it differ in any way from the episodes that 
occurred repeatedly during the process of 
consolidating the Hitler regime? 

The scene actually took place in Argentina 
and involved a prominent family. The father 
had been minister of economics to a provin- 
cial Peronist governor and had fought along- 
side Army moderates against leftist Perénist 
guerrillas and in support of Isabel Perén’s 
overthrow. The provincial governor he served 
under might become in the future a leader 
who was favorable to a moderate military 
that wanted to win the Peronist vote. The 


most probable candidate, General Roberto 
Viola, who was then chief of the Army Gen- 
eral Staff, was guaranteeing the provincial 
governor's security against kidnapping. The 
hard-line military sought to destroy Viola 
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and his potential future aspirations, and 
thereby the governor as well, whose political 
background had been in the trade-union 
world. Since kidnapping the governor was 
impossible, the alternative was to put him on 
trial, accuse him of some crime. Hence a 
charge had to be found, and certainly noth- 
ing could serve this purpose better than 
questioning his minister of economics in 
order to prove illegal profiteering. 

I was imprisoned with the minister and his 
family at Coti Martinez, and afterward with 
the minister and one of his sons at Puesto 
Vasco. Many times, I heard the father, after 
prolonged torture, crying out that he would 
sign whatever was demanded, pleading to be 
killed. But the fact remained that he couldn't 
provide any incriminating evidence against 
the provincial governor, for there was none. 
After several months, he was released. 

Of all the dramatic situations I witnessed 
in clandestine prisons, nothing can compare 
with those family groups who were tortured— 
often the family members together, some- 
times separately but in view of one member 
or another, or in different cells while one was 
aware of another's being tortured. The entire 
affective world, constructed over the years 
with the utmost difficulty, collapses with a 
kick in the father’s genitals, a smack on the 
mother's face, an obscene insult to the sister, 
or the sexual violation of a daughter. Sud- 
denly, an entire culture based on familial 
love, devotion, and the capacity for mutual 
sacrifice collapses. Nothing is possible in such 
a universe, and that is precisely what the 
torturers know. 

The father’s glances: of desperation at 
first, then of apology, and then of encour- 
agement. The family members seeking some 
way to help one another—sending an apple, 
a glass of water. Those fathers, thrown on 
the ground, bleeding, endeavoring to help 
their children find the strength to resist the 
tortures still in store for them. The impo- 
tence—that impotence which arises not from 
one’s failure to do something in defense of 
one’s children but from one’s inability to 
make a tender gesture. From my cell, I'd hear 
the whispered voices of children trying to 
learn what was happening to their parents, 
and I'd witness the efforts of a daughter to 
win over a guard, to arouse a feeling of ten- 
derness in him, to incite the hope of some 
lively future relationship between them, in 
order to learn what was happening to her 
mother, to have an orange sent to her, to get 
permissicn for her to go to the bathroom. 

Those family groups, crushed and de- 
stroyed together, without the hope that 
comes from thinking about family members 
on the outside, as I was able to do with re- 
gard to my wife and children. Those fathers, 
devoid of heroism, desperate to provide the 
answers that the torturers were after, but 
often uninformed about the matter, ignorant 
of the intrigue that was unfolding with them 
at its center. It was the true end of the civ- 
ilization I'd been reared in, because it 
marked the disappearance of what was once 
the family; consolation was impcssible, ten- 
derness untenable, protection violated in 
every form. The old protective, tender fam- 
ily had given way to a group whose members 
were unable to express anything toward one 
another that possessed any force, validity, or 
semblance of utility. It all wound up in a 
fresh moan from a beloved person being tor- 
tured, and once again only madness provided 
some escape from the collapse of a life that 
had begun with love, was based on tender- 
ness, and ought to have been enveloped in 
solidarity. 

When I had been under arrest for thirty 
months, the Buenos Aires news~arers began 
publishing rumors that the Supreme Court 
would order the government to arrange for 
my release, since there was no indictment 
against me. (Although the military tribunal 
declared, in September 1977, that there were 
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no charges against me and that I was free, 
I had been ke,t in prison for several months 
by order of the Military Junta; then I had 
been put under house arrest.) My wife was 
in Washington, working with a group of con- 
gressmen who were putting intense pressure 
on the Argentine government. The Vatican 
was also investigating the matter. Finally, 
in September 1979, the Supreme Court de- 
clared that it found no grounds for my con- 
tinued arrest, and ordered the government 
to release me. The government kept the 
court’s decision a secret; neither my wife nor 
my attorney was informed of it. The generals, 
meeting in a special session, decided that, 
despite the court order, I would not be re- 
leased. The Supreme Court threatened to 
resign. The generals were prepared to ar- 
rest the members of the court. The President 
of Argentina, General Videla, under interna- 
tional pressure, declared that if the court 
resigned he, too, would present his resigna- 
tion. At that point, unknown to me, the 
Army came up with a Solomon-like solution 
to the impasse: it issued an order annulling 
my Argentine citizenship, expelling me from 
the country, and confiscating my goods— 
all without officially heeding the Supreme 
Court’s ruling. Need one add that Argentine 
newspapers, jurists, political friends of the 
government, and Jewish community leaders 
subsequently congratulated the military gov- 
ernment for obeying the court ruling and 
faithfully respecting the majesty of justice? 

It’s Tuesday morning, September 25th. The 
Buenos Aires newspapers report that there's 
agitation at Army headquarters, and that 
high-ranking officers are discussing what 
position to take toward the Supreme Court's 
decision. Meetings of the Military Junta are 
being reported. It is said that there will be 
a final meeting, and that the generals will 
put my case to a vote. 

It is Tuesday midday, and a high police 
official arrives. I've never seen him before. 
He's accompanied by the police chief of the 
district in which my house is situated. He 
says he’s going to move me elsewhere, where 
I'm to sign some papers. I'm to take a bag 
with some clothing. I refuse, and insist that 
I be told where I'm going or that my lawyer 
or rabbi be called. He says that if I don't go 
peaceably I'll be taken by force. I argue, the 
telephone rings, he answers and tells the 
caller that he's leaving now. He hangs up 
and insists that he's in a hurry. I'm alone in 
the apartment and upset because there is no 
witness to my transfer. 

We descend in an elevator filled with 
policemen and go down to the basement of 
the building, where a private car without 
any police markings is waiting for us. I’m 
told to take the back seat. There’s a great 
display of plainclothesmen. In the car, I'm 
seated alongside a young, elegantly dressed 
woman. I ask her if she, too, is a prisoner; 
she tells me she’s a policewoman. We drive 
quickly, escorted by several private cars filled 
with civilians. They try to avoid being 
recognized. 

At the federal security offices, I'm in- 
formed that I have been stripped of my 
citizenship and expelled from the country 
and will be transported at once to the air- 
port. I argue that this decision is illegal, 
since only a judge can take such a measure, 
and that in order for it to be valid sixty days 
must elapse, during which I have the right to 
appeal. “Appeal from Israel,” I'm told by the 
assistant to the Minister of the Interior. So 
I learn that I'm to go to Israel. I'm handed a 
passport, which is valid for only two days. 
Then the Israeli charge d'affaires comes into 
the room and attaches a visa to my pass- 
port. He insists on accompanying me. A brief 
argument with the police ensues, during 
which he states that he won't let me go 
alone—that he wishes to accompany me to 
the plane. We all leave the offices together. 
They keep arguing. Israeli security men are 
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waiting on the ground floor, where two auto- 
mobiles are parked. The atmosphere is ex- 
tremely tense. A police official indicates that 
we'll be going to a heliport, because a heli- 
copter will be taking me to the airport, 
which is thirty kilometres from the city, and 
that the Israeli official can follow us in his 
own car. 

Once in the heliport, the Israeli security 
men again insist on accompanying me to 
the plane. Then a high-ranking official says 
that no one can join the group on my heli- 
copter but that a second helicopter will be 
escorting us in the event of an attack by 
far-right elements of the military, and the 
chargé d'affaires can go in that one. On the 
helicopter trip, one policeman tells me they 
had been unable to inform me at my house 
of my expulsion from the country because 
various security services had installed wire- 
tapping devices that could have revealed that 
I was leaving the country alive. 

We reach the airport, where an Aerolineas 
Argentinas plane destined for Rome is wait- 
ing. We get into the plane, along with the 
airport commander, a patrol of Air Force 
soldiers, and the Israeli diplomat. The offi- 
cials escorting me leave. The Israeli diplo- 
mat goes last, making sure that I am still 
on the plane when the door is closed. The 
plane takes off. 

I've been in Israel for two days, and am 
spending Yom Kippur in the Ein Shemer 
kibbutz, where one of my sons lives. I lis- 
ten to the radio and hear my name and 
Argentina mentioned. I don't understand 
Hebrew. Someone translates for me: Genera! 
Luciano Menéndez, the commander of the 
Third Army Corps, has begun a rebellion 
to overthrow the government because of my 
release. Since my refiexes are still attuned 
to Argentina, this gives me a scare. It seems 
real, plausible, inevitable. I have a feeling 
that I can't escape. And yet General Menén- 
dez, who acted like a god, who by a mere 
gesture could rule on the life or death 


of countless people in the concentration 
camp known as La Perla, is unable to reach 


me. He can still plunge Argentina into 
civil war, he can still dispatch numerous 
Argentines to torture chambers, throw them 
to the bottoms of lakes, but he can no 
longer touch me. 

And it is with this sensation—of being 
distant from the Nazi paranoia that sud- 
denly overcame the most advanced nation of 
Latin America, as it once overcame the most 
advanced nation of Europe—that I reach 
the end of my story. I know there ought to 
be a conclusion, but I have no conclusion. 
I have lost none of my anxieties, none of 
my ideology, none of my love or my hate. 

I know that the Argentine nation will not 
cease to weep for its dead, because through- 
out its often brutal history it has remained 
loyal to its tragedies. I know that it will suc- 
ceed in overcoming the paranoids of every 
extreme, the cowards of every sector. And it 
will learn how to be happy. 

Have any of you ever looked into the eyes 
of another person, on the floor of a cell, who 
knows that he's about to die, though no one 
has told him so? He knows that he’s about 
to die, but he clings to his biological desire 
to live, as a single hope, since no one has told 
him that he’s to be executed. I have many 
such gazes imprinted upon me. Each time 
I write or utter words of hope, words of con- 
fidence in the definitive triumph of man, 
I'm fearful—fearful of losing sight of one 
of those gazes. At night, I recount them, 
recall them, re-see them, cleanse them, il- 
lumine them. Those gazes, which I encoun- 
tered in the clandestine prisons of Argen- 
tina, and which I've retained one by one, 
were the culminating point, the purest 
moment of my tragedy. They are here with 
mo today. And although I might wish to do 
so, I would not know how to share them 
with you. 
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NATURAL GAS DEREGULATIONS: 
PRICE INCREASES OUTPACE PRO- 
DUCTION GAINS 


Mr. SASSER. Mr. Fresident, the intent 
of the Natural Gas Policy Act of 1978 
was to stimulate natural gas production 
and exploration by permitting higher 
prices for certain categories of natural 
gas. Unfortunately, according to a study 
which I recently requested of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, the current out- 
standing consequence of the 1978 act has 
been increased prices to consumers. 

Natural gas prices, according to the 
nationwide survey done by the GAO, in- 
creased an average of 33 percent from 
1978 to the first quarter of 1980, while 
the consumer price index increased by 
21 percent. Mr. President, we are all 
painfully aware of the effect of these 
price increases on middle- and low-in- 
come Americans. Higher natural gas 
prices have also been reflected in nearly 
every consumer good produced in our 
Nation. 

It is particularly alarming, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this may only be the tip of the 
iceberg. For if natural gas were totally 
decontrolled, the price increases might 
be staggering. According to some recent 
studies I have seen, total natural gas 
decontrol would cost residential con- 
sumers in Tennessee approximately $1.3 
billion between now and 1985, with resi- 
dential gas bills averaging $965 per year 
over that same period. 

My longstanding concern about nat- 
ural gas price increases prompted me to 
request that the General Accounting Of- 
fice study the effect of the Natural Gas 
Policy Act of 1978 on natural gas pro- 
duction and reserves. Mr. President, I 
am quite distressed with what the GAO 
has found. 

The GAO reports that production of 
natural gas increased by only 1.6 per- 
cent in 1979, hardly the boom in pro- 
duction which advocates of the act 
predicted. Even more discouraging is 
GAO's finding that additions to proven 
reserves have actually declined since en- 
actment of the Natural Gas Policy Act 
of 1978. 

Mr. President, I hope that my col- 
leagues carefully consider the findings 
of this GAO report. Energy deregulation 
is sold to the American people on the 
basis that higher prices are neeced to 
encourage more energy exploration and 
production. It is the duty of Congress 
to study the results of deregulation so 
that American consumers are not sad- 
dled with higher energy prices and no 
commensurate increase in energy 
supplies. 

Mr. President, I ask that the summary 
of the GAO natural gas study be printed 
in the Recorp along with my original let- 
ter to the Comptroller General request- 
ing the GAO study. 

The material follows: 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C. 
To the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives: 

This report provides information on the 
changes in natural gas supplies and prices 
since enactment of the Natural Gas Policy 
Act of 1978. It was prepared at the request 
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of Senator James Sasser, then Chairman, 
Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Reia- 
tions, Senate Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. However, because of the wide inter- 
est in the subject, he agreed that the report 
should be addressed to the entire Congress. 
Copies of this report are being sent to the 
Secretary of Energy and the Acting Chair- 
man, Federal Energy Regulatory Commission. 
JOHN D. HELLER, 
Acting Comptroller General 
of the United States. 


CHANGES IN NATURAL Gas PRICES AND SUP- 
PLIES SINCE PASSAGE OF THE NATURAL Gas 
Polier Act or 1978 

DIGEST 


Through the Natural Gas Policy Act of 
1978, the Congress intended to stimulate 
production and exploration for reserves by 
permitting producers higher prices for gas 
from areas where production was previously 
not economic and for gas produced from new 
wells. The act eliminated the price disparity 
between the natural gas sold in interstate 
and intrastate commerce by subjecting both 
to Federal regulations. 

It also provided for monthly price increases 
and for gradual deregulation of natural gas 
prices. Existing legislation provides for most 
natural gas prices to be deregulated by 1985. 
(See p. 1). 

This report evaluates the impact of the 
act on natural gas prices, particularly at the 
end user level, and new natural gas reserves 
and production. 

To measure fully the act's impact would 
have entailed comparing conditions as they 
are to an estimate of conditions as they 
would have been absent the act. The lack of 
sufficient data on many factors that should 
be measured, and the assumptions which 
would have to be made about regulatory ac- 
tions absent the act, made this approach 
impractical. (See pp. 2 to 4.) 

Consequently, GAO limited the review to 
obtaining industry attitudes, data on prices 
charged, and data on supplies and industry 
activities. GAO obtained the information 
from 54 producers which in 1979 produced 
about 48 percent of country-wide production, 
22 pipelines which in 1979 handled about 76 
percent of country-wide production, and 67 
distributors which in 1979 handled about 37 
percent of country-wide production. (See 
p. 3.). 

CHANGES IN PRICES 


Natural gas prices have increased sub- 
stantially since enactment of the Natural 
Gas Policy Act of 1978. The natural gas 
distributors GAO surveyed reported that 
consumer prices during the first quarter of 
1980 were 72 cents per 1,000 cubic feet (or 
about 33 percent) higher than average 1978 
prices. If consumer price increases had fol- 
lowed the general inflationary trend, as 
measured by the Department of Labor's 
Consumer Price Index, the natural gas in- 
creases would have averaged about 46 cents 
per 1,000 cubic feet. (See p. 5.) 

About 40 cents of the increase resulted 
from higher prices the act permits producers 
to charge for the natural gas and 32 cents 
was from increases in pipeline and distribu- 
tor costs and profits which the act did not 
directly affect. Producer prices increased 
about 45 percent, or about 24 percent more 
than general prices as measured by the Con- 
sumer Price Index. The post-1978 increases 
added about $2.3 billion to gross revenues 
of the surveyed producers. Pipeline and dis- 
tributor costs and profits increased only 3 
percent more than the Index. The increases 
added about $4.6 billion to the gross 
revenues of the surveyed distributors. (See 
pp. 5 to 9.) 

Price increases occurred in every section 
of the lower 48 states. The information GAO 
obtained from the producer and pipeline 
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companies showed that the producers 
charged the maximum prices allowed for the 
vast majority of gas produced. Pipeline and 
distributor companies for the most part 
charged the price increases to their cus- 
tomers through purchased gas adjustments. 
(See pp. 6 to 11.) 

GAO was unable to determine what por- 
tion of the price increases was directly 
attributable to the act. Although prices rose 
faster after 1978, they were consistently 
above the inflationary trend shown by the 
Consumer Price Index during the 3 years 
1976-1978. During that period, the price of 
gas sold intrastate was increasing, and the 
Federal Energy Regulatory Commission 
allowed increases in gas sold interstate. 
Thus, an estimate of prices absent the act 
would have to be based largely on specula- 
tion regarding the Commission's actions if 
the act had not been passed. (See pp. 7 to 
11.) 

Consumers should expect natural gas 
prices to continue to climb over the next 
several years. Data obtained from the pro- 
ducers shows that during 1979 gas subject 
to the incentive provisions of the act ac- 
counted for only 18.5 percent of production. 
This ratio will increase as output from old 
wells declines and is replaced by higher 
priced output from new wells. Most of the 
surveyed pipeline and distributor companies 
expect the increases to continue. (See p. 12.) 

CHANGES IN SUPPLIES 

Producers GAO surveyed reported produc- 
tion figures for the period 1975 through 1979 
increased about 1.6 percent in 1979, revers- 
ing a historical decline in annual produc- 
tion. Through 1979, however, production 


continued to outpace additions to proven 
reserves, and, therefore, reserves continued 
the post-1975 decline, but at a somewhat 
slower pace. 

Current supplies of natural gas were gen- 
erally adequate and most of the surveyed 
pipeline and distributor companies were try- 


ing to increase deliveries. The producers, 
pipelines, and distributors were generally 
optimistic that the act’s incentives would 
increase supplies through 1990. 


All of the surveyed distributors were ac- 
cepting new customers, as were about one- 
half of the pipelines. However, four of the 
22 pipelines were attempting to reduce de- 
liveries. Seventy-five percent of the pro- 
ducers, all of the pipelines, and 84 percent of 
the distributors belleve that the act im- 
proved availability of natural gas. (See p. 
15.) 


Although it is too soon for the act to have 
much effect on proven reserves, about 4 per- 
cent of the producers in the survey expected 
their reserves to decrease between 1980 and 
1990 time frame, while the vast majority 
expected them to increase or hold their own. 
(See pp. 16 to 17.) 

About 80 percent of the producers stated 
that, because of the act, they had increased 
leasing, geophysical activities, and drilling 
of exploratory and developmental wells, Ac- 
cording to country-wide data published by 
the Petroleum Information Corporation and 
the American Gas Association, seismic ac- 
tivity was up in 1979, and it accelerated 
during the first quarter of 1980. Land leasing 
increased by 6.2 percent and seismic crews 
increased from about 352 in 1978 to 471 
during the first quarter of 1980. These data 
relate to both natural gas and oil, and the 
rising prices of both undoubtedly contributed 
to the increased activity. (See pp. 18 to 19.) 


Much of the intensified seismic activity 
and drilling must be attributed to the in- 
creased prices of domestic oil. Sixty percent 
of surveyed producers stated that their em- 
phasis on oil has actually impeded their 
natural gas exploration and development 
activities since passage of the act. These 
companies continued to drill substantially 
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more developmental oll wells than gas wells, 
thus increasing production from already- 
discovered oil reserves. In 1980, they also 
drilled more exploratory oll wells than ex- 
ploratory gas wells for the first time in 6 
years. Although oil drilling activity has sig- 
nificantly increased, associated natural gas 
(found with the crude oil) remains at about 
20 percent of total natural gas production. 
(See p. 14.) 
AGENCY COMMENTS 

GAO requested both the Federal Energy 
Regulatory Commission and the Department 
of Energy to comment on a draft of this 
report, The Commission, by letter dated May 
1, 1981, provided written comments (See ap- 
pendix II), and on May 5, 1981, the Depart- 
ment of Energy provided oral comments. 

The Commission supported GAO's findings 
based on the source data submitted by pro- 
ducers, pipelines, and distributors. However, 
the Commission believed that more than two 
years are needed to measure the true effect 
of the act on exploration, development, and 
revenues. It suggested that GAO update its 
survey to include more current information. 

GAO recognizes that the information avail- 
able to date does not allow for full measure- 
ment of the effect of the Natural Gas Policy 
Act of 1978, but it does provide a reasonably 
current assessment of the extent of changes 
in natural gas prices, availability of supplies, 
and reserves following its enactment. 


GAO considered the Department of En- 
ergy's oral comments which were technical 
and clarifying in nature and made changes 
deemed appropriate in preparing this report. 


APPENDIX VI 


COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL AF- 
FAIRS, SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS, 

Washington, D.C., July 25, 1979. 

Mr. ELMER B. STAATS, 

Comptroller General of the United States, 
U.S. General Accounting Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR ELMER: On November 9, 1978, the 
Natural Gas Policy Act (NGPA) was signed 
into law. Title I of the NGPA prescribes well- 
head ceiling prices for natural gas which are 
considerably higher than interstate natural 
gas prices were prior to the NGPA. The in- 
tent behind increasing these prices was to 
provide an incentive to natural gas producers 
to increase discoveries and production, there- 
by increasing our supply of natural gas. 


Hearings held earlier this year before the 
Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, which I chair, indicated that the 
NGPA has caused consumer prices to rise by 
as much as 20 percent without any marked 
increase in natural gas production. We would 
like for you to ascertain, on a sample basis, 
the impact of the NGPA on natural gas 
prices, particularly at the end-user level, and 
new natural gas reserves and production. 

We would like these impacts to be shown 
as of one year after the enactment of the 
NGPA. 


We understand from discussions with your 
Energy and Minerals Division staff that they 
plan to initiate an assignment reviewing the 
implementation of the NGPA's natural gas 
pricing provisions beginning in November, 
1979. In order to avoid duplication of effort, 
you could incorporate the work we are re- 
questing into your planned assignment. We 
understand that the target issuance date for 
a report to Congress on these matters is the 
fourth quarter of fiscal year 1980. 

If you have any questions, please call Andy 
Wolfson of the Subcommittee staff on 224- 
4718. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely, 
Jim SASSER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Intergov- 
ernmental Relatives.@ 
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THE EFFECTS OF DECONTROL AND 
FREE COMPETITION 


@ Mr. GARN. Mr. President, back when 
we were debating the relative merits of 
decontrol of oil prices and the windfall 
profits tax, there were a lot of people 
arguing that higher prices were only 
going to make the oil companies rich, 
and not have any real effect on consump- 
tion. Others of us took the position that 
higher prices would do more to discour- 
age consumption than all the directives 
from Washington could possibly do, and 
that this consumption effect was worth 
some increase in profits to oil companies, 
especially when those companies could 
use the profits to explore for and produce 
more oil, and to develop alternatives to 
high-priced Mideast oil. 

Well we have had decontrol now, Mr. 
President, and there are a lot of econo- 
mists and politicians with egg on their 
faces. Iam not saying that oil companies 
have not made money, because they 
have, though not as much as many said 
they would. The real embarrassment for 
the economists has been the demand 
elasticity of oil. As the price has gone up, 
the demand has gone down drastically. 

The decrease has been substantial in 
the United States, but it has been even 
greater in other countries. The reason 
for the difference is that the primary use 
of oil in the United States is for motor 
fuel. Over half the oil consumption in 
this country is devoted to transportation. 
Worldwide, only about a third of oil is 
used for transportation. The balance is 
used as a boiler fuel or for space heating. 
In both cases, it is relatively simple to 
substitute such cheaper fuels as coal, 
natural gas, or nuclear material, and 
that has been done to a great extent 
worldwide. 

In Virginia, where I live, the effect of 
rising oil prices can be clearly seen at 
the gas pump. When gasoline prices were 
first decontrolled by the Reagan admin- 
istration, we saw per gallon costs rise 
above $1.60, as the marketplace sought 
to find out the true price of gas. That 
did not last long at all. Under the pres- 
sure of adequate stocks and keen com- 
petition, prices have fallen steadily over 
the last couple of months, to the point 
where it is now possible to find regular 
gas for as little as $1.288. 

The Springfield Times took the trouble 
to do a little survey a short time ago, and 
published in the issue of 21 May a table 
of current gasoline costs compared with 
prices of 7 weeks earlier, This table 
clearly shows the effects of decontrol and 
free competition, and I ask that the table 
be printed in the Recorp, and that the 
article accompanying the table also be 
printed. 

The material follows: 

[From the Springfield (Va.) Times, May 21, 
1981] 


FUELING AROUND 

As high school proms and the Memorial 
Day weekend herald the beginning of the 
summer driving season, the good news is that 
area gas retailers are lowering prices as de- 
mand for their product is drying up. This 
week the Times Gas Gauge survey of local 
prices shows the first price drop in nionths. 
Gas retailers could not promise that prices 
would continue to drop, but for now the 
product is lower in price and plentiful in 
supply. 
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4 Sells self service gasohol at 1. 50.9, down 2 cents from 7 weeks ago. Diesel is 1.36.9 self service 
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lower than 7 weeks ago. 


Gas DEALERS LOWER Prices To PUMP 
UP BUSINESS 


(By Teresa Brumback) 


For the first time since gas price decon- 
trols went into effect in February, the price 
of gas has been on the downswing and now 
averages $1.34.4 for regular self service, down 
four cents from seven weeks ago. 

But local gas dealers said the plan to 
boost sales by lowering prices has backfired, 
and many are wondering how they are go- 
ing to stay afloat in an increasingly tight 
market, 

The demand for gas has gone down at the 
pumps as people buy smaller cars and drive 
less, according to local station officials and 
Richard Cooper, executive director of the 
Northern Virginia Service Station Dealers 
Association, a non-profit lobbying organiza- 
tion. 

“If a dealer in Northern Virginia is making 
& penny a gallon, he’s doing good,” said 
Cooper. 

Local dealers complain they must charge 
consumers about three cents a gallon be- 
cause of a two percent state sales tax to off- 
set Metro’s current operating deficit. That 
tax could go up to six cents a gallon by 
July of 1982 if alternate Metro funding is 
not found, according to Sen. Richard Saslaw 
(D-35th). 

“They should charge the people that use 
Metro," complained Jerry Krug, manager of 
Franconia Texaco, which recently collected 
400 names of customers for a petition against 
the tax. 

“Our customers will never use Metro. I 
am resentful of the fact that I have to be- 
come a tax collector again,“ said Krug. “Put 
the tax on farecards instead of the gasoline 
pumps.” 

But the gas stations are “the only place 
where you can come up with a stable and 
reliable source (of revenue) other than the 
property tax,” responded Saslaw. 

Almost immediately after decontrols went 
into effect in February, the average price of 
self-service gas skyrocketed an average of six 


cents a gallon, or $1.37.2. Six weeks later, the 
increase had apparently slowed because of 
competition among dealers, and the price 
was $1.38.6. 

The dealers have been further encouraged 
to lower their prices by oil companies’ plans 
for rebates to those who sell a certain per- 
centage of what they did last year. But these 
rebates are negligible in the wake of sharply 
declining profits, they said. 

“We're not making as much anymore. 
We're selling self-service at no profit,” said 
Jimmy White, manager of Don's Texaco on 
Old Keene Mill Road. 

“Business has gone up a little since April,” 
at Cardinal Plaza Shell, according to man- 
ager Kent Taylor. But he said “the amount 
we're making is actually less. In time we 
hope to pump more” as people start driving 
more in the summer, he sald. 

“You will see a lot of companies going 
under in the next year,” predicted one 
dealer who asked not to be identified. He 
said dealers who try to “buck the system 
by raising their prices“ may not fare as well 
as their competitors. In a future oll crisis, 
those stations would be the first ones on al- 
locations or completely shut down by the oil 
companies, he said. 

The gas dealers’ representative Cooper said 
it is too early to tell if the prices will con- 
tinue to decrease the rest of this year. Much 
will depend on the demand for gas, he says. 


COMMEMORATION OF THE OCCUPA- 
TION AND SUBJUGATION OF THE 
BALTIC NATIONS BY THE SOVIET 
UNION 


Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, every year 
in June, members of the Estonian, Lat- 
vian, and Lithuanian communities 
gather together as one people to com- 
memorate the occupation and subjuga- 
tion of the Baltic Nations by the Soviet 
Union. 


And every year, I am afraid, the situa- 


$ Sells gasohol at 1.44.9. The price has not changed from 7 weeks ago. 


tion of the people of these nations re- 
mains the same. 

We all know that the annexation took 
place in June of 1940. And we also know 
that in June of 1941 deportations of 
hundreds of thousands of Estonian, Lat- 
vian, and Lithuanian men, women, and 
children began, a practice which was 
continued after World War II. 

Therefore, what I say here today is not 
new. These brave and freedom-loving 
people have not known true independ- 
ence for over 40 years. They must strug- 
gle to keep alive their dreams of free- 
dom—freedom which we take for grant- 
ed in this country—adherence to per- 
sonal religious beliefs—the preservation 
of cultural and historical traditions 
which are centuries old—the right to 
travel freely and to any land—the right 
to emigrate to another country. 

Nothing specific has happened over the 
years to give the people of the world real 
hope that these countries will break out 
of the strong grip that the Soviets hold 
over them. However, we know that at 
least this country has never recognized 
the incorporation of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania into the Soviet Union. be 

Those Baltic natives who have settled 
in America know that they have found a 
good home. They know that this is a 
country that is premised on the fact that 
those who seek freedom can find free- 
dom here—that those who want to prac- 
tice their own religion can do so here— 
that we welcome diversity of thought and 
custom here—and that we recognize the 
honor difference here. 

Mr. President, I hope that we in this 
Senate of the United States will never 


forget that we must continue to cham- 
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pion the cause of human rights for all 
people, everywhere. That is our herit- 
age—and that, I believe, is our duty. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON AGING TO 
HOLD HEARINGS ON SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


@ Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I recently 
announced a series of hearings to be held 
by the Special Committee on Aging on 
the subject of social security. The first 
hearings, focusing on the short-term fi- 
nancial status of the social security trust 
funds, will be held on June 16. The sec- 
ond, dealing with the issue of early re- 
tirement and its impact on the system, 
will be held on June 18. A third hearing 
will be held on June 24 to examine the 
automatic cost-of-living adjustments to 
social security benefits. 

The purpose of these hearings is to put 
the current debate about the social secu- 
rity system into the proper perspective, 
and to carefully examine the complex is- 
sues involved in both the immediate fu- 
ture and over the longer range. 

Social security has been our most suc- 
cessful and popular Federal program. 
For more than 40 years, without fail, 
benefit checks have been sent out on 
time. Today, more than 35 million Amer- 
icans receive benefits through this un- 
paralleled program. 

The changes recently proposed by the 
administration have alarmed many peo- 
ple who view them as the Government's 
way of changing the rules on retirement 
benefits in the middle of the game. 

I am particularly concerned about the 
serious and adverse impact the current 
debate about social security is having on 
older Americans. 

Older persons who are retired and 
those who are about to retire are losing 
confidence in the system because of ex- 
treme remarks being made about the fi- 
nancial integrity of the system and pro- 
posals for drastic changes that have 
created a climate of suspicion and fear. 
Many believe Congress intends to adopt 
draconian measures that would change 
the basic character of the social security 
system. I believe such changes are unfair 
and unnecessary. 

There are two separate and distinct 
problems with social security finances: a 
short-term problem and a long-term 
problem. 

The short-term financial problem we 
are confronted with involves a tempo- 
rary shortage of cash in the trust 
funds—a shortage that has resulted be- 
cause of our sluggish economy, and con- 
tinuing high unemployment and 
inflation. 

This is not a new problem. It is one 
Congress attempted to resolve in 1977 
by increasing payroll tax rates and the 
taxable earnings base. Based on eco- 
nomic forecasts at the time, these rev- 
enue increases were to place the social 
security trust funds on a sound financial 
footing until sometime in the next cen- 
tury. By 1987, it was expected that trust 
fund reserves would be up to 60 percent 
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of estimated benefit payments for the 
year. 

Unfortunately, these forecasts have 
proved to be overly optimistic. Since 
then, inflation and unemployment have 
been higher, and real wage growth has 


been slower than anticipated. As a result 


the payouts from the trust funds have 
increased by nearly 50 percent, and the 
proportion of reserves to payouts has 
dropped from 52 percent in 1977 to an 
estimated 29 percent in 1980. 

According to some projections, the 
combined trust funds can be expected 
to drop below the level required to meet 
cash flow requirements sometime in the 
mid-1980's. It is expected that scheduled 
payroll tax increases and improving 
demographic balances will begin to im- 
prove the condition of the trust funds 
after 1985; however, we must address 
the need to guarantee sufficient reserves 
to meet the system's obligations until 
that time. 

There is today considerable confusion 
about the magnitude of the cash short- 
age over the next 5 years. 

Estimates of the near term savings or 
revenues needed to assure solvency of 
the social security system range from 
less than $50 billion to more than $100 
billion. The hearings tomorrow on the 
short-term financial status of the trust 
funds will explore the range of estimates 
and the assumptions behind them. If we 
reach agreement that the shortfall is in 
the neighborhood of $50 billion then 
this would require relatively modest 
changes in the current program. The 
Senate Finance Committee has already 
agreed on changes totaling nearly half 
of this amount. The difference of $25 
billion, although it sounds like an enor- 
mous sum, represents only 2 percent of 
the estimated $1.2 trillion in payments 
that social security is projected to make 
between 1982 and 1986. 

The long-range problem with social 
security is expected to develop sometime 
in the next century because of increasing 
number of older workers receiving bene- 
fits from the system. Today there are 
over three productive workers for every 
person retired on social security; but in 
40 years, that ratio is expected to worsen 
so that only two persons will be employed 
for each social security beneficiary. 

We have the time to seek creative solu- 
tions which may, at least in part, reverse 
the trends contributing to the expected 
deficit. Current estimates of the magni- 
tude of the long-term problem indicate 
that the social security system could re- 
main solvent for the next 75 years if 
taxes were increased by 1.5 percent of 
payroll. Although I am not proposing 
such an increase, I think it is important 
to keep this option open since surveys 
have consistently shown that the ma- 
jority of Americans would prefer social 
security tax increases to reductions in 
benefits. 

There are, however, a variety of op- 
tions for the long run. 

One major issue that must be explored 
is the increasing trend toward early re- 
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tirement. Studies have shown that half 
of the retired people say they would pre- 
fer to continue working in some manner, 
yet over two-thirds retire before the age 
of 35. Early retirement is an important 
option for many workers, but it is likely 
that many older workers who would like 
to remain on the job are denied that op- 
portunity for encouraging employment. 
Numerous options should be con- 
sidered for encouraging employment, 
including the elimination of the limit on 
earnings, increasing social security bene- 
fits for those who work past age 65, en- 
forcing the Age Discrimination in Em- 
ployment Act, and encouraging em- 
ployers to change their attitudes and pri- 
orities to accommodate people who want 
to work longer, but not necessarily in the 
traditional 40-hour week. 

The committee intends to examine 
carefully retirement trends and the in- 
centives and disincentives in public pol- 
icy which are relevant to those trends. If 
older people want to work and are given 
that opportunity, the trend toward early 
retirement may be altered, reducing the 
demand on the social security system. 

To the extent Congress makes changes 
in the social security system to respond 
to the long-term problem, they should 
be phased-in gradually over a long time 
period, not less than 10 years, to enable 
retirees and pension plans time to 
adjust. 

Most importantly, I believe it is time 
to stop overreacting and to start dealing 
realistically with the problems in the 
social security system so that we can 
restore the confidence of the American 
people, and particularly our older citi- 
zens, in this proven and essential 
program. 

The hearings we have scheduled are 
designed to do that. This Nation has a 
commitment to older persons who have 
contributed greatly to our productivity 
and who continue to enrich our society 
through their valuable contributions 
and service to others. I intend to insure 
the fulfillment of that commitment. 


ORDER FOR THE RESUMPTION OF 
S. 921, VETERANS’ HEALTH CARE, 
ON TOMORROW 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that after routine 
morning business is completed on to- 
morrow, the Senate resume considera- 
tion of the pending business, S. 921, vet- 
erans' health care, and Senator Prox- 
MIRE’s amendment be called up at that 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR THE SENATE TO PRO- 
CEED TO ROLLCALL VOTES AFTER 
DISPOSITION OF PROXMIRE 
AMENDMENT ON TOMORROW 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. Pres‘dent, I ask 
unanimous consent that following the 
disposition of Senator PROXMIRE’S 
amendment on tomorrow, the Senate 
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proceed to the rollcall votes already 
ordered on the pending amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I serve 
notice on the Senate that it is intended to 
attempt to make rolicall votes on this 
bill, following the initial vote tomorrow, 
10 minutes in length, but I do not ask 
that consideration yet. 


ORDER TO CONSIDER H.R. 3499 TO- 
MORROW AND SUBSTITUTE TEXT 
OF S. 921 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, follow- 
ing the action of the Senate on the 
amendments that will be voted upon 
tomorrow on the Senate bill, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senate turn to 
the consideration of the House bill, 
which is H.R. 3499; that all material in 
the House bill, with the exception of the 
enacting clause, be deleted and that the 
text of S. 921, as amended, be substituted 
for the House bill; that there be no fur- 
ther amendments in order; that there be 
no appeals or points of order allowed at 
that time; and that the Senate proceed 
to vote on the substitution of the Senate 
language for the language appearing in 
the House bill which was transmitted to 
the Senate. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I amend 
that by deleting the request that there 
be no amendments or points of order in 
order at that time and substitute for that 
a request that the unanimous-consent 
agreement contain the condition that 
there be no debate on the motion to sub- 
stitute the Senate language for the lan- 
guage of the House bill or no debate on 
any other matter brought before the Sen- 
ate at that time and no amendment other 
than technical amendments will be in 
order. 

Mr. President, I add to that request 
that the unanimous-consent agreement 
contain the restriction that there be no 
time for debate on any motion to recon- 
sider the action adopting the Senate 
language in lieu of the House language, 
and so I ask unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR THE RECOGNITION OF 
SENATORS JEPSEN AND LAXALT 
ON WEDNESDAY, JUNE 17, 1981 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the rec- 
ognition of the two leaders on Wednes- 
day, June 17, Senators Jepsen and LAXALT 
Ee, recognized for 15 minutes for special 
orders. 


ORDER FOR THE RECORD TO RE- 
MAIN OPEN TODAY UNTIL 5 P.M. 
AND AUTHORIZATION FOR SEC- 
RETARY TO RECEIVE MESSAGES 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Recorp re- 
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main open today until 5 p.m. to receive 
bills, resolutions, statements, and com- 
mittee reports, and that the Secretary of 
the Senate be authorized to receive mes- 
sages from the President of the United 
States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


— 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 11 AM. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today it stand 
in recess until 11 a.m. tomorrow. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR A PERIOD FOR THE 
TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS TOMORROW 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the two 
leaders are recognized on tomorrow 
there be a period for the transaction of 
routine morning business to extend not 
beyond 11:30 a.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(The remarks of Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD 
at this point are printed earlier in to- 
day’s Recorp, by unanimous consent.) 


RECESS UNTIL 11 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate stands in 
recess until 11 a.m. tomorrow morning. 


At 4:34 p.m., the Senate recessed un- 
til Tuesday, June 16, 1981, at 11 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 15, 1981: 
INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 


Jose Manuel Casanova, of Floride, to he 
Executive Director of the Inter-A.nerican 
Development Bank for a term of 3 years 
vice Ralph Anthony Dungan, resigned. 

INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATION AGENCY 


Gilbert A. Robinson, of New York, to be 
Deputy Director of the International Com- 
munication Agency, vice Charles W. Bray 
III, resigned. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Francis J. West, of Rhode Island, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Defense, vice David 
E. McGiffert, resigned. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Harold V. Hunter, of Oklahoma, to be Ad- 
ministrator of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration for a term of 10 years, vice 
Robert W. Feragen, resigned. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Donald J. Senese, of Virginia, to be As- 
sistant Secretary for Educational Research 
and Improvement, Department of Education, 
vice F. James Rutherford, resigned. 
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ACTION AGENCY 
Thomas L. Lias, of Iowa, to be Assistant 
Director of the ACTION Agency, vice Irene 
Tinker, resigned. 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 


Danford L. Sawyer, of Florida, to be Pub- 
lic Printer, vice John J. Boyle, resigned. 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


Charles H. Dean, Jr., of Tennessee, to be 
& Member of the Board of Directors of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority for the term ex- 
piring May 18, 1990, vice Robert N. Clement, 
term expired. 

In THE Am FORCE 


Lt. Gen. Ronald T. Adams, Jr., U.S. Air 
Force (age 56), for appointment to the 
grade of lieutenant general on the retired 
list pursuant to the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, section 8962. 

Lt. Gen. Benjamin N. Bellis, U.S. Air Force 
(age 57), for appointment to the grade of 
lieutenant general on the retired list pur- 
suant to the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, section 8962. 


Lt. Gen. Edgar S. Harris, Jr., U.S. Air 
Force (age 56), for appointment to the grade 
of lieutenant general on the retired list pur- 
suant to the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, section 8962. 

Lt. Gen. Eugene F. Tighe, Jr., U.S. Air 
Force (age 60), for appointment to the grade 
of lieutenant general on the retired list pur- 
suant to the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, section 8962. 

IN THE Coast GUARD 
The following temporary officers of the 


U.S. Coast Guard for promotion to chief war- 
rant officer, W-4: 


Augusta L. Duncan Leonidas M. Patton 
John R. Arnold John W. Spreter 
David M. Donaldson David N. Russell 
William F. Collier 


The following permanent chief warrant 
Officers, W-3 of the U.S. Coast Guard to be 
permanent chief warrant officer, W-4: 
Horace C. Webb Gerald F. Perry 
Louis J. Jensen Ronald D. Ricker 
Richard T. Lyon William F. Madigan 
Thomas J. Bobrowski Harold R. Packer 
Richard T. Shannon William E. Davis 
Leon R. Cisek Jack N. Bond 
John R. Manyon 


The following temporary officers of the 
U.S. Coast Guard to be permanent chief 
warrant officer, W-3: 

Phillip M. Peterson Thomas L. Stewart 
John D. Christensen Robert W. Clark 
William S. Cheever Neil D. Ruenzel 
Floyd A. Williams II 


The following permanent chief warrant 
officers, W-2 of the U.S. Coast Guard to be 
permanent chief warrant officer, W-3: 
Alice T. Jefferson William F. Britt III 
Rodney E. McHenry Rustico E. Aranas, Jr. 
William L. Hefin Richard U. Mansur 
Wayne P. Phillips Theodore F. Ramsey 
Joseph F. Burgess, Jr. Randolph P. Fitchen 
John O. Webb. John W. Brennan 
Herman P. Huffman Dale W. Gruber 
Robert C. Collins Marcelino R. Castor 
Bobby D. Rose George W. Gilpin 
Michael G. Hancock Francis X. McCarthy 
Robert C. Klowas Samuel B. Bromley, Jr. 
Howard L. Case Leon M. Mason, Jr. 
Robert L. Gatlin Andrew P. Vargo 
Robert J. Klein Carrol D. Spires 
Kenneth R. Felmey Harry M. Dey 
George W. Gruber, Jr. Kenneth R. Henson 
Robert L. Simpson Edmund Lee 
Robert R. Poole Robert G. Sigler 
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Ruben S. Manlangit 
Jimmie R. Hall 
John R. Burckley 
Patrick J. McCabe 
Ronald D. Mcewan 
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James R. McDermott 
William L. Raynor 
Brian L, Griffin 
James M. Flournoy 


The following temporary officers of the U.S. 
Coast Guard to be permanent chief warrant 


officer, W-2: 
Walter J. Graves 


Russell F. 
Glendenning 


Michael T. Burnett 
Gary J. Fox 
Michael A. Jett 


The following warrant officers, W-1 of the 
U.S. Coast Guard to be permanent chief war- 


rant officers, W-2: 
Mark W. Allen 
Elvin E. Woodward 
Terence W. Patzwald 
Lawrence A. Dykes 
Frank D. Donaldson 
Robert T. Stranathan 
Paul V. Clemons 
Daniel D. Larson 
Roy E. Summers 
Gerald G. Warren 
Harvy L. Coy 
Larry J. Allen 
Jack W. Gotwalt 
Walton L. Biggness 
Klaus J. Steinhurst 
Isaac W. Osteen 
James R. Byrd, Jr. 
David W. Severs 
Lynn B. Dehaan 
Robert S. Young 
Raymond L. Shaffer 
Samuel E. Elder 
Lawrence I. Culley 
Ronald E. Cox 
Charles C. Greiner 
Richard R. Rabbitt 
Wanda P. Hurst 
Ronald E. Allen 
Ernest D. Bonnette 
Edward H. Wassell, Jr. 
Richard G. Kohler 
Carl A. Schwaab 
Larry P. Seligman 
David E. Power, Jr. 
Marvin C. Lange 
Ronald C. Wolf 
Howard L. Giblin 
Paul C. Lewis 
Gary R. Collins 
Wesley L. Townsend, 
Jr. 
Stephen A. Miller 
Robert D. Groves 
Robert D. Haines 
Alfred H. Mattner, Jr. 
Ramond M. Hubbard 
John W. Dilley 
Jerome J. Haskins 
Charles R. Steele, Jr. 
Alan C. Zack 
Kenneth Ashby 
Robert R. Larson II 
Bobbie G. Mann 
Simpson W. Holston, 
Jr. 
Joel Walton 
Edmund S. Burke 
Andrew F. Scharf, Jr. 
Joseph S. Puntino 
John F. Gomoke 
Donald T. Staton, Jr. 
Oscar W. Hamon, Jr. 
Larry G. Thompson 
Kevin D. Alway 
Richard E. Brown 
Andrew W. Ipock 
Johnny M. Andrews 
John L. Reid 
Neale P. Purseglove 
Garry M. Ortner 
Walter E. Glassco 
Delmer L. Terry 
Terry L. Tague 


James D. Knox 
Richard H. Felter ` 
Larry R. Meade 
James P. Lewicki 
William L. Moore 
James A. Storey 
Ronald E. Wood 
Phillip T. Jenkins, 
Jr. 
Bruce L. Nattress 
Edward E. Bradley 
Hollis F. McMullen 
Will L. Marlett 
William A. Barnes 
Clyde H. Lowe 
Paul J. Paton 
Vanus J. Priestley 
Jack Moody 
Thomas J. Winters 
William G. Dorsey 
Eugene M. Melfy 
Daniel A. Shearer 
Roger S. Lewis, Jr. 
George H. Briggs 
William L. Bush 
Randolph J. Eley 
Barry B. Roberts 
Peter R. Null 
Robert B. Shettles- 
worth 
Danny R. Buck 
Thomas W. Flynn 
Louis J. Krucenski 
Victor L. Bissonnette, 
Jr. 
Thomas L. Clark 
Paul J. MacDonald 
Robert W. McCauley 
James W. Sebastian 
Herbert W. Davis, 
Jr. 
Dolton E. Gurkin 
Alan C. Beal 
Kenneth D. Thoent 
Frank M. Zimmer- 
man 
Thomas W. Murray 
Brian F. Zane 
Bruce A. Carnell 
Thomas S. Ellis 
Tommy D. Cook 
James M. Curtis 
Jerry R. Wilson 
Calvin D. Work 
Thomas A. Fine 
Raymond C. Willis 
Thomas E. Atwood 
Robert L. Lewis 
Paul R. Higginbotham 
Bruce L. Ward 
Philip J. Organ III 
Curtis L. Rabel 
Dean O. Hensel 
Cristopher J. Butcher 
David T. Ormes 
Larr L. Peel 
Bryan R. Parker 
Glenn R. Ginader 
John R. Lindley, Jr. 
Larry B. Gemoets 
Jack G. Albert, Jr. 
Daniel L. Carter 


James H. Sipes 
Kenneth E. Woycke 
Robert Villegas 
William T. Leduc II 
Burt J. Thomas 
Dennis F. Bush 
William A. Tesch 
Gary E. Desilets 


Donald L. Smith 
Robert D. Hall 
Martin W. Farris 
Patrick C. Kane 
Blain D. Jensen 
Richard L. Johnson 
John J. Miller 
Francis A. Oneill 
Fred C. Ripley Charles D. Johnson 
Kenneth K. Turner Stuart I. Gross 
Thomas D. Marquette William S. Allen 
Curtis M. Marten Glen R. Zeamer 
Allen E. Walker Elton G. Miller 
Richard A. William R. Laird 
McCullough Robert L. Tanner 
Jerry L. Warren Gerald D. Sweet 
John E. Martin, Jr. Robert D. Jones 
Thomas W. Smith Edgardo B. Cosio 
Ralph T. Brittingham David M. Polssant 
David C. Martin Daniel M. Wells 
Merwyn L. Cook Remigio M. Abacan 
Rodney O. Thrasher James R. Normand 
Dennis K. Goble Gonzalo A. Fabricante 
Kenneth M. Casey Homer B. Murray, Jr. 
Jack A. Vannatta III Marino N. Ortega 
Charles A. Rasmussen Dennis E. McCord 
Leonard E. Wiggins Ronald A. Badeaux 
Ronald M. Utzig Robert H, Carmichael 
David J. Kozik Reynaldo P. Martin 


Gregory M. Holman Elbert L. Ricks 

Albert M. Snelling John S. Eve 

Edward G. Mann Richard F. Ramsay, Jr. 
Charles C. Oneal Bruce J. Brady 
Michael D. Krohn Arthur W. Ringler 
Larry J. Phetterplace Roger L. Schartzer 
Anthony M. Worsham Michael J. Denton 
Glen Nelon James W. Heringer 


The following-named Reserve officers of the 
Coast Guard to be permanent commissioned 
officers in the grade of lieutenant (junior 
grade): 

Samuel K. Shriver 
Michael H. Graner 
Thomas J. Viglienzone 


IN THE ARMY 


The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Army of the United States, under 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
sections 3442 and 3447: 


DENTAL CORPS 
To be colonel 


Babigan, Alan E. 
Boglarski, Stephen, 
Boynton, Robert E??? 
Burg, Hans Adolf. 
Cunningham, David Ef? 
Davila, Manuel A 
Eichel, Thomas EF 
Jagels, Arlen E.! x. 
Keoleian, Diran A 
LaRue, John R. x 
Mitchell, Wayne H? 
Schow, Sterling R. 
Serwatka, Walter XXX-XX-XXXX 
Simes, Thomas A 
Strope, Michael B 

MEDICAL CORPS 

To be colonel 


Aronson, Charles E. 
Bergman, Kenneth R] 
Brahman, Sherry Le 
Bruhn, Frederic W 
Buscemi, Jon H??? 
Butler, Donald??? . 
Camp, Norman M. 
Carns, Edwin HX. 
Carpenter, John DH N. 
Connolly, James C., If 
Crosse, James E. . 
Dahl, Raymond E., Ereta 
Dalton, Bruce A., JT 
Davies, Ross S., ?? 
Difiore, Ralph J.??? . 
Doberstyn, Edward B. EEST Stt 
Duffield, John R. 


XXX-XX-XXXX e 
XXX-XX-XXXX 


XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 


Esposito, Maria E. 
Faggett, Walter L., I 
Fort, Samuel L. X. 
Frattaroli, Nicholas FFP 
Gaydos, Joel C. 
Geschke, Diete 
Hall, Roger V., 
Hamlin, Elvin RP x 
Hamlin, Nonila ?? 
Harden, Lewis B.??? 
Head, David R. 

Head, Harold D.? x. 
Homann, qoseph ff 
Imonen, Robb E.??? 
James, James J.? x. 
Jurney, Thomas Hf . 
Ketchum, Robert V 
Lampe, Richard M. 
Lee, Roger B. . 
Lipton, Charles S.? 
Lisanti, Michael Je? 
Lundy, Ray O. 
Mitchell, Charles Hf??? 
Moore, Hylan C. 
Morgan, Andrew M.??? 
Nardi, James A 
Newell, Robert T., F???? 
Onutfer, Charles NP 
Peake, James B.??? 
Pearlman, Eliot J ????? 
Podgore, John K x. 
Pollard, William W.??? 
Privitera, Charles RF? 
Raleigh, Edward N. Berea 
Riffle, John E.? x. 
Salasche, Stuart XXX-XX-XXXX 
Salazar, Andres Mx. 
Shearer, Robert D.? 
Shegog, James HA??? 
Shim, Poong S. 
Singleton, Peter T., IF; 
Smith, Thomas L. 
Squitieri, Alfonse F.. 
Summers, Richard J d; 
Surti, Nergesh R. 
Thomas, Harry M., IT. 
Todd, Robert C. 
Tyner, Carl F. . 
Walker, John BD. 
Watson, Richard A.RwScacees 
Wear, Douglas J? 
Weidenfeld, Irwin??? 
Wells, David W.,? 
White, Stephen W Hisaracce 
Wilson, Robert x. 
Woodall, Jonn B.. 
Yim, Donald W.??? 


JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL’S CORPS 
To be colonel 
Jacob, Gustave F. 
CHAPLAINS CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 


Hattle, George r EZZ 

The following-named officers for promotion 
in the Regular Army of the United States, 
under provisions of title 10, United States 


Code, sections 3284, 3299 and 3305: 
ARMY PROMOTION LIST 
To be major 


Bowes, Steven C.??? 
Brockelsby, John W 
Busch, Conrad H., Jr.??? 
Calhoun, Ernest L 
Carnes, Edward L.? 
Flynn, Robert J. 
Garrett, Sol M. III??? . 
Gonzales, Benigno F., XXX-XX-XXXX 
Graves, Richard M. 
Hannon, Michael J 
Heath, George E.,??? 
Hopkins, John G.. 
Jackson, William .???? 
Jandreau, James? 
King, David H. K 
Montero, Mario F., Jr. 


June 15, 1981 


June 15, 1981 


To be captain 


England, Thomas F.. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate June 15, 1981: 
DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 


Herman E. Roser, of New Mexico, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Energy (Defense Pro- 
grams), vice Duane C. Sewell, resigned. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Russell D. Hale, of Virginia, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, vice 
Charles William Snodgrass, resigned. 

Edward J. Philbin, of California, to be 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
vice Harold W. Chase, 


Reserve Affairs, 
resigned. 

George A. Sawyer, of New Jersey, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, vice George 
A. Peapples, resigned. 

PANAMA CANAL COMMISSION 


William R. Gianelli, an Assistant Secretary 
of the Army, to be a member of the Board 
of the Panama Canal Commission, vice 
Michael Blumenfeld. 

IN THE AIR FORCE 

The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 8066, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 8066, in grade as follows: 

To be lieutenant general 


Maj. Gen. James E. Dalton 
U.S. Air Force. 


FR, 
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IN THE Navy 


Adm. Alfred J. Whittle, Jr., U.S. Navy (age 
57) for appointment to the grade of admiral 
on the retired list, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of title 10, United States Code, section 
5233. 

In THE ARMY 

The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3066, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 3066, in grade as follows: 

To be lieutenant general 


Maj. Gen. Oren Edwin DeHaven, ERZA 
U.S. Army. 

The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3066, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 3066, in grade as follows: 

To be lieutenant general 


Maj. Gen. John Winn McEnery Qa 

oss. Army. 
IN THE Navy 

The following-named officer, having been 
designated for command and other duties of 
great importance and responsibility in the 
grade of vice admiral within the contempla- 
tion of title 10, United States Code, section 
5231, for appointment while so serving as 
follows: 

To be vice admiral 
Rear Adm. James A. Lyons, Jr., U.S. Navy. 
IN THE MARINE CORPS 

The following-named officer under the pro- 

visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
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tion 5202, to be assigned to a position of im- 
portance and responsibility designated by 
the President, in grade as follows: 


To be general 


Lt. Gen. Paul X. Keel. 


Marine Corps. 
IN THE ARMY 


The following-named officer to be placed 
on the retired list in the grade indicated 
under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, section 3962: 


To be lieutenant general 


Lt. Gen. Arthur James O E 
(age 53), Army of the United States (major 
general, U.S. Army). 

The following-named officer to be assigned 
to a position of importance and responsibil- 
ity designated by the President under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3066(a) in the grade as follows: 

Maj. Gen. Richard Horner Thompson, SS 

U.S. Army. 


IN THE ARMY 


Army nominations beginning Lowell L. 
Ballard, Jr., to be colonel, and ending Susie 
M. Sherrod, to be lieutenant colonel, which 
nominations were received by the Senate 
May 27, 1981, and which appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 1, 1981. 


IN THE Navy 


Navy nominations beginning James D. 
Abshear, to be chief warrant officer, and end- 
ing Adrian C. Youngblood, to be chief war- 
rant officer, which nominations were received 
by the Senate and appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD Of June 1, 1981. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


AMENDMENTS TO THE 1981 
FARM BILL 


HON. PETER A. PEYSER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1981 


@ Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing two separate amend- 
ments to H.R. 3603, the Food and Ag- 
riculture Act of 1981. 

My first amendment to this year’s 
farm bill would delete the provisions 
in title IX, which establish a manda- 
tory sugar support program. Since 
1979, the Federal Government has 
been spared the task of maintaining a 
costly, burdensome, and inflationary 
support program for sugar crops. 
While Congress eliminated the sugar 
support program, it did provide the 
Secretary of Agriculture with discre- 
tionary authority to set up a nonre- 
course loan program for sugar if neces- 
sary. 

Now, however, the 1981 farm bill 
tries to resurrect a support program 
which will surely come to haunt the 
American public. The bill, as reported 
from committee, establishes a support 
price of 19.6 cents a pound for the 
1982 through 1985 sugar crops. Fi- 
nancing of the 1982 sugar crop at this 
level will require another $1 billion in 
Government borrowing, further aggra- 
vating inflation. Even more alarming 
is the expectation of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that the proposed 
sugar support program could cost con- 
sumers up to $2.2 billion annually. Cu- 
mulative cost of such a program, due 
to the increased costs of commercial 
sugar products, could exceed $5 billion 
by 1985. 

My second amendment would elimi- 
nate the arbitrary and antiquated re- 
strictions on peanut production and 
peanut marketing, and begin to 
remove the price support system for 
this commodity. 

The is no other food crop program 
within the USDA that is based on 
such an archaic system as that for 
peanuts. The Federal Government not 
only dictates the States in which pea- 
nuts can be grown, but also stipulates 
the counties in those States in which 
peanut production can take place, and 
then which farms in those selected 
counties will be allowed to grow pea- 
nuts. There are many farmers 
throughout the country who would 
like to grow peanuts on their land, but 
are prohibited from doing so by the 
Federal Government. 

Yet these restrictions are enough. 
The Federal Government, through an 


arcane set of regulations, also limits 
the amount of peanuts which can be 
marketed for domestic edible con- 
sumption. With the demand for pea- 
nuts growing in this country and 
throughout the world, there is no logi- 
cal argument which can be made to 
continue such a “feudal” system for 
growing peanuts. 

Mr. Speaker, my amendments would 
correct these excesses of Government 
intervention, protect a potential run 
on the Treasury, and save the consum- 
ers billions of dollars. It is a problem 
which demands our attention. 

An editorial in today’s edition of the 
Wall Street Journal focuses on the 
1981 farm bill, and I want to bring it 
to the attention of my colleagues. 

[From the Wall Street Journal, June 15, 

19811 
PEANUTS, BUTTER AND SUGAR 

One of the biggest tests for Reagan 
budget cutters is coming from the farm lob- 
bies, who have had some success in persuad- 
ing House and Senate agriculture commit- 
tees to restore benevolences the Reaganites 
want to take away. Their most remarkable 
and most implausible victories are on the 
peanut, sugar and dairy fronts. 

The spinoffs could go beyond mere budget 
busting if this sort of thing gets out of con- 
trol. For example, American taxpayers 
could find themselves owning ever-larger 
mountains of surplus dairy products. And 
they could end up paying dearly for sugar 
that Latin American and Caribbean nations 
would be more than happy to supply 
cheaper and with great benefits to our 
frayed North-South relationships. 

The committee successes, which have 
added something like $1.5 billion to the 
fiscal 1982 farm programs, go beyond the 
boundaries of commodity stabilization. A 
case of sorts can be made for stabilization 
on the grounds that farmers, because of the 
vagaries of weather, lead times and markets, 
are in a particularly risky business. There is 
something, but not much, to be said for poli- 
cies that help them smooth out some of the 
ups and downs and thus gain sufficient busi- 
ness confidence to invest in more productive 
and efficient farming methods. It could be 
argued, for example, that such aid has 
helped U.S. wheat producers develop a 
world-wide market. On the other hand, corn 
and soybean growers have been even more 
successful with very little federal help. 

The old political habit, moreover, was to 
move quickly from mere stabilization to out- 
right subsidy and income maintenance on 
the political principle that a lot of help is 
more vote-rewarding than a little bit. Some 
of this was reformed by Earl Butz in the 
early 1970s but Jimmy Carter drifted back 
toward good deeds for farmers. The Reagan- 
ites have been attempting to return to less 
generous policies, particularly on some of 
the more blatant examples of federal favor- 
itism. they have aimed particularly at dairy 
supports, which have become a little short 
of a scandal, and peanuts, where acreage al- 
lotments and commodity loans prevail. How- 
ever, congressional committees not only re- 


instated costly protections for peanuts and 
dairy farmers but went a step further to 
create support for sugar at 19.6 cents a 
pound. 

The administration hoped to pare the 
dairy support program to about $950 million 
in the coming fiscal year. But changes made 
by the Senate Agriculture Committee would 
add another $150 million to the program, 
and the House version costs almost $1.35 bil- 
lion. The government is already eye-brow- 
deep in dairy surpluses—over 400 million 
pounds of butter, for example. The USDA 
wants to sell some of the stuff on the world 
market, but since the Europeans have the 
same surplus problem, finding a buyer isn’t 
easy. One possible purchaser is the Soviet 
Union. But Secretary of State Haig opposes 
the idea, saying that it would “send the 
wrong signal” to sell butter to the Russians 
at prices that would amount to a $50 million 
U.S. taxpayer subsidy. President Reagan is 
soon expected to make a final decision. In 
the meantime, the butter mountain is grow- 
ing at a rate of 10 million pounds a week 
and tons of extra dried milk and cheese are 
also piling up. 

A different problem afflicts sugar. U.S. 
producers of both beet and cane sugar are 
confronted not only with producers abroad 
but also with sugar substitutes. For exam- 
ple, fructose made from corn is coming into 
wide use as a commercial sweetener. But 
rather than compete or switch to other 
crops, the sugar people want additional gov- 
ernment protection. Poor little Caribbean 
countries wonder why the big colossus to 
the North preaches free enterprise and then 
denies them a potentially important 
market. U.S. sugar producers might ask 
themselves how long it will be, if they get 
their supports, before the government is 
eyebrow-deep in both sugar and butter. 

The peanut people, wiped out by a 
drought last year, also have some questions 
to answer, like why consumers had to put 
up with sharp price runups and even short- 
ages because of the industry’s market pro- 
tections. And consumers now might wonder 
why they should be asked to further subsi- 
dize such an industry. 

The farm lobbies seem to think that they 
should be exceptions to the Reagan at- 
tempts to cut the federal budget and restore 
market competition generally. From the 
standpoint of political credibility, it would 
be a good idea for the Reaganites to push 
hard to try to prove to them that they are 
not. 


AMENDMENT TO H.R. 3603 OFFERED BY MR. 
PEYSER 

Page 60, line 6, strike out “sugar beets and 
sugarcane,” and insert in lieu thereof “oil 
sunflower seeds”. 

Page 60, line 10, strike out “sugar beets, 
sugarcane,”. 

Page 60, line 11, insert “and” at the end 
thereof. h 

Page 60, strike out line 12 and all that fol- 
lows through page 61, line 7. 

Page 61, line 8, strike out “(3)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(2)”. 

Page 61, line 10, strike out “(g)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(f)” 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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Beginning on page 44, strike out line 19 
and all that follows through page 58, line 3, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


REPEAL OF PEANUT ALLOTMENTS AND 
MARKETING QUOTAS 


Sec. 701. The Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938 (7 U.S.C. 1281 et seq.) is amended— 

(1) in section 301(b)— 

(A) in paragraph (1)(B) by striking out 
rice or peanuts” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “or rice”, 

(B) in paragraph (3XA) by striking out “, 
rice, and peanuts” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “and rice”, 

(C) in paragraph (6) by striking out sub- 
paragraph (C), 

(D) in paragraph (10)(A)— 

(i) by striking out “, wheat, and peanuts” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “and wheat”, 
and 

(ii) by striking out 20 per centum in the 
case of wheat; and 15 per centum in the case 
of peanuts” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“and 20 per centum in the case of wheat”, 

(E) in paragraph (13)— 

(i) by striking out subparagraph (B) and 
subparagraph (C), and 

(ii) in subparagraph (G) by striking out 
“or peanuts, shall” and all that follows 
through “may be,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof, shall be the average yield per acre 
of corn”, and 

(F) in paragraph (16)(A) by striking out 
“rice, and peanuts” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “and rice”, 

(2) by striking out part VI of subtitle B of 
title ITI, 

(3) in section 361 by striking out “pea- 
nuts,” 

(4) in subsection (a) and subsection (b) of 
section 371 by striking out “peanuts,” each 
place it appears, 

(5) in section 373— 

(A) in the first sentence of subsection 
(a)— 

(i) by striking out “peanuts,” each place it 
appears, 

(ii) by inserting “and” before “all persons 
engaged in the business of redrying“, and 

dii) by striking out “, all farmers” and all 
that follows through “machines”, and 

(B) in subsection (b) by striking out “‘pea- 
nuts“, 

(6) in section 375(a) by striking out pea- 
nuts,”, 

(7) in section 377 by striking out “in the 
case of peanuts, an acreage sufficient to pro- 
duce 75 per centum of the farm poundage 
quota or,” and 

(8) in section 378(c) by striking out “tobac- 
co, and peanuts,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof” and tobacco,“ 


PRICE SUPPORT FOR PEANUTS 


Sec. 702. The Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 
U.S.C. 1421 et seq.) is amended— 

(1) in section 101(b) by striking out “and 
peanuts”, 

(2) by inserting after section 106 the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“Sec. 106A. (a) The Secretary shall make 
price support available to producers 
through loans, purchases, or other oper- 
ations on peanuts for each of the 1982 
through 1984 crops at such levels as the 
Secretary finds appropriate, taking into con- 
sideration the eight factors specified in sec- 
tion 401(b) of this act, and any change in 
the index of prices paid by farmers for pro- 
duction items, interest, taxes, and wage 
rates during the period beginning January 1 
and ending December 31 of the calendar 
year immediately preceding the marketing 
year for which the level of support is being 
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determined, but not more than $250 per ton 
for the 1982 crop, $175 per ton for the 1983 
crop, and $100 for the 1984 crop. The levels 
of support so announced shall not be re- 
duced by any deductions for inspection, 
handling, or storage: Provided, That the 
Secretary may make adjustments for loca- 
tion of peanuts and such other adjustments 
as are authorized by section 403 of this Act. 

bei) In carrying out subsection (a) of 
this section, the Secretary may make ware- 
house storage loans available in each of the 
three producing areas (described in 7 CFR 
§ 1446.4 (1977)) to a designated area market- 
ing association of peanut producers which is 
selected and approved by the Secretary and 
which is operated primarily for the purpose 
of conducting such loan activities. 

(2) The Secretary may require that each 
such association establish pools and main- 
tain complete and accurate records by type 
for peanuts handled under loans. Net gains 
on peanuts in each pool, unless otherwise 
approved by the Secretary, shall be distrib- 
uted in proportion to the value of the pea- 
nuts placed in the pool by each grower. Net 
gains for peanuts in each pool shall consist 
of the net gains over and above the loan in- 
debtedness and other costs or losses in- 
curred on peanuts placed in such pool. Not- 
withstanding any other provision of this 
subsection, any distribution of net gains on 
peanuts of any type to any producer shall 
be reduced to the extent of any loss by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation on peanuts 
of a different type placed under loan by 
such grower.”, and 

(3) in section 408(c) by striking out “pea- 
nuts,”. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 703. (a) Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b), the amendments made by this title 
shall take effect on October 1, 1981. 

(b) The amendments made by this title 
shall not apply with respect to the 1978 
through 1981 crops of peanuts. 


THE CASE OF DR. KOOP 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1981 


@ Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I rarely 
discuss matters which are currently 
before committees. But in the case of 
Dr. C. Everett Koop, the President’s 
choice to be Surgeon General, I have 
to make an exception. 

To get directly to the point, there is 
opposition to Dr. Koop’s appointment 
from bureaucratic, professional, and 
political sources. 

This opposition is supposed to be 
based on alleged concerns over Dr. 
Koop’s age and his qualifications. 

But the real reason there is opposi- 
tion to Dr. Koop is that he happens to 
hold very strong convictions on the 
subject of abortion. 

These convictions, I might add, are 
shared by President Reagan. 

So why do we not put an immediate 
stop to this vendetta against Koop? It 
is not Koop’s age or his credentials 
that are being held against him. It is 
what he believes. 

I do not happen to share some as- 
pects of Dr. Koop’s views on abortion. 
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But I do feel that if the Congress sets 
a precedent of burning Presidential 
nominees at the stake because they 
share a President’s view on a contro- 
versial subject, where will it all end? 

I have an institutiona! bias against 
signing discharge petitions. But I can 
well understand and sympathize with 
any Congressman who signs a current 
discharge petition dealing with Dr. 
Koop. The President wants him. He is 
a distinguished medical man. He de- 
serves a chance. 


BALTIC STATES FREEDOM DAY 
HON. JAMES L. NELLIGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


@ Mr. NELLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to commemorate one of the most im- 
portant days for the people of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania: Baltic States 
Freedom Day, which is celebrated 
each year on June 15. 

In 1940, the Soviets offered ultima- 
tums to each of these countries, which 
resulted in their territories being an- 
nexed and occupied. Their political, 
cultural, and religious independence 
was denied, and mass deportations 
took place. 

The Soviet cultural policy since the 
occupation has been one of integration 
and assimilation, to the extent that 
the Baltic States have been subjugat- 
ed to political and cultural despotism. 

The United States has long recog- 
nized the independence and right to 
self-determination of Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania. Baltic States Freedom 
Day affords us the opportunity to 
reaffirm our strong and lasting friend- 
ship with the people of the Baltic 
States. 

We look to the day when these coun- 
tries can again enjoy the privilege of 
cultural and ethnic independence.@ 


DRAIZE EYE TEST 
HON. BILL GREEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1981 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that animal welfare is an issue we 
cannot neglect, and I know that this is 
a concern to many residents of New 
York’s 18th Congressional District. 
Several of my constituents have writ- 
ten to me expressing their concerns 
over the use of the Draize eye test. 
Last year I wrote to Robert C. Wether- 
ell, Associate Commissioner for Legis- 
lative Affairs at the Department of 
Health and Human Services, express- 
ing these concerns. Because of my con- 
tinuing concern over the use of the 
Draize test, I recently wrote to him 
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again asking for another status report 
on the current use of the test. 

Because I know that many of my 
colleagues, and their constituents, are 
interested in this issue, I would like to 
share Mr. Wetherell’s reply to my in- 
quiry. I hope that this information 
will be helpful in keeping you abreast 
of the status of the Draize eye test. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN 
SERVICES, PUBLIC HEALTH SERV- 
ICE, FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRA- 
TION, 
Rockville, Md., May 21, 1981. 
Hon. BILL GREEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. Green: This is in response to 
your letter of May 8, 1981 concerning the 
current status of the Draize test. 

The Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, the statute under which the Food and 
Drug Administration (FDA) regulates cos- 
metic products, prohibits the introduction 
into interstate commerce of products that 
are harmful to consumers or are not truth- 
fully labeled. However, the law does not re- 
quire safety testing of cosmetics or their in- 
gredients, nor does it give us the authority 
to specify the types of tests that should be 
performed to assure safety, or require sub- 
mission of data to the Agency when safety 
testing is carried out. There are no specific 
cosmetic regulations that animal testing be 
conducted prior to the marketing of cosmet- 
ic products. Further, the Agency does not 
have the authority to approve cosmetic 
products, regardless of whether safety test- 
ing is conducted. It remains the responsibili- 
ty of the manufacturer to assure that prod- 
ucts marketed are in compliance with the 
laws that FDA enforces. 

Cosmetic manufacturers that conduct 
animal safety testing (e.g., eye irritancy 
tests) may use their own facilities or the 


facilities of a private testing laboratory. 
Such tests are conducted at the cosmetic 
manufacturer's own expense. The FDA does 
not conduct these tests for the cosmetic in- 
dustry or supply the animals or any of the 
funds required to perform such tests. 


The FDA also agrees with you that, 
within the limits of scientific and economic 
capability, research should be directed 
toward finding better and more humane 
methods for testing the safety or harmful- 
ness of products. Tissue and cell culture 
techniques are very useful to study the 
action of chemicals when research scientists 
wish to answer questions specifically direct- 
ed to certain cells of an organ. However, the 
results of a tissue or cell culture test alone 
cannot be the basis for deciding on the 
safety of a substance, at least not at this 
time. Any human or animal organ is a com- 
plex biological system, and the effect of a 
chemical on a specific cell or tissue in cul- 
ture may differ significantly from the effect 
experienced in the entire system. Animal 
testing, therefore, remains unavoidable. 
Some testing may be performed in humans. 
We do not believe, however, that anyone 
would condone the testing of potentially 
harmful substances in humans prior to 
some initial animal testing that could rea- 
sonably assure absence of injury. 

It is somewhat difficult to extrapolate 
from rabbit test data to human experience 
and predict precisely the severity of an ad- 
verse reaction that may occur in a consumer 
if a product were accidentally squirted into 
the eye. Nevertheless, the rabbit eye irrita- 
tion test is currently the most reliable 
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method to determine the harmfulness or 
safety of a substance introduced into the 
eye. For determining adverse reactions in 
the eye, cell or tissue culture techniques 
may be viewed more as scientific concepts 
than safety tests. Many years of further re- 
search will be required before these tech- 
niques will be useful as predictive tests. 

The FDA shares your concern about the 
welfare of animals used for toxicological 
testing. In accordance with the require- 
ments of the Laboratory Animal Welfare 
Act of 1967, as amended, the Agency is 
giving constant attention to the use of ani- 
mals to ensure that they are being treated 
in conformity with the Act, and we trust 
that private laboratories are equally con- 
cerned about humane treatment of animals. 

The Ageny encourages the development 
and use of in vitro alternatives to animal 
testing (including the Draize test) and as 
part of the Public Health Service (PHS), 
subscribes to the PHS “Principles for the 
Use of Animals.” These principles support 
the use of in vitro methods to reduce the re- 
quired number of animals and the use of an- 
esthetics whenever. possible. We require all 
contractors and grantees to give assurance 
that they follow these principles as well as 
the National Institutes of Health (NIH) 
“Guide for the Care and Use of Laboratory 
Animals.” 

Also, FDA was a participant in a confer- 
ence held at the Pan American Health Or- 
ganization in February 1981, entitled 
“Trends in Bioassay Methodology: In-Vitro, 
In-Vivo, and Mathematical Approaches.” 
This conference presented the state of the 
art and examined the strengths and limita- 
tions, as well as implications for improving 
health through in vitro, in vivo, and math- 
ematical approaches. In addition we have 
been able to support, in the past, a small 
number of extramural contracts which had 
as their goal the measurement of in vitro 
parameters which could be related to tradi- 
tional toxicological responses. While we 
have only a few groups within FDA working 
on this topic, there are a larger number of 
in vitro systems being studied for their abili- 
ty to simulate or predict carcinogenesis. 

FDA’s main area of potential impact is 
through the encouragement of industry to 
develop and validate alternative methods 
for the Draize test. The Agency will, 
through communications with concerned 
parties (e.g., Cosmetic Toiletry, and Fra- 
grance Association), assure industry that we 
would accept results from such tests (when 
properly validated) as sufficient evidence of 
safety. We must strongly emphasize, howev- 
er, that no such in vitro test currently exists 
and the Draize method is the only test to 
adequately assess the possible danger of a 
test substance to a consumer’s sight. 

You may also be interested to know that 
the Agency is committing funds to allow one 
of our senior scientists to study a new in 
vitro technique involving certain kinds of 
eye danger that is presently under develop- 
ment at the Medical College of Wisconsin. 

The “Draize” test, is found in Title 16 of 
the Code of Federal Regulations (CFR), 
under Chapter II, Subchapter C, Part 
1500.42 (test for eye irritants). This regula- 
tion was promulgated under the Federal 
Hazardous Substances Act and transferred 
to the jurisdiction of the Consumer Product 
Safety Commission in a notice published in 
the September 27, 1973 Federal Register. 
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If we can be of any further assistance, 
please let us know. 
Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT C. WETHERELL, Jr., 
Associate Commissioner 
Jor Legislative Affairs.e 


FLAG DAY 1981 
HON. JOHN G. FARY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1981 


@ Mr. FARY. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, 
June 14, 1981, was Flag Day, a day on 
which our Nation commemorated the 
Stars and Stripes as the banner of our 
pride and heritage. This date bears 
historical significance, for it was on 
June 14, 1777, that the Continental 
Congress passed a resolution establish- 
ing the Stars and Stripes. 

Our citizens must not forget the 
meaning behind Old Glory. The flag 
symbolizes our heritage and beliefs; 
she symbolizes a nation dedicated to 
independence, freedom, and justice. 
Originally the banner of an infant re- 
public, she is a symbol of over 200 
years of growth and liberty for our 
country. Her stripes symbolize the 
Thirteen Original Colonies and our 
forefathers who forged a nation from 
that confederation. Because of our 
forefathers’ foresight, wisdom, and 
perseverance, a great nation has 
emerged—a nation of 50 diverse 
States, each represented on the flag, 
and of over 200 million people. 

It is a symbol of the unity and spirit 
of devotion we all have toward our 
country. Its pattern has traditionally 
represented our strength in democra- 
cy; a colony in every stripe, a State in 
every star, while its colors represent 
the best of qualities in millions of 
Americans; red for valor, white for 
purity and innocence, and blue for 
vigilance, perseverance, and justice. 
This emblem has reigned over decades 
of our accomplishments and achieve- 
ments. 

I urge all citizens of the United 
States to proudly fly their flags and to 
reflect on the meaning and heritage 
behind our Stars and Stripes. 


THE CHANGING NATURE OF 
AGRICULTURE 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1981 


è Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, our food and agriculture 
system is of critical importance to this 
Nation. As in every other sector of our 
society, recent changes in the price 
and availability of critical resources, 
mostly energy, have begun to cause 
changes in agricultural production and 
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marketing. The long-term effects of 
these changes on the structure and 
performance of the agricultural sector 
are still unknown. 

If we are to take advantage of the 
changes taking place, we need to begin 
to closely analyze the factors causing 
these changes. We, in Congress, will be 
challenged to engage in a process of 
foresight examinations, calling upon 
the best minds and predictive models 
available. We cannot afford the luxury 
of reacting to issues, as we have in the 
past. 

We also need the best estimates 
available of future directions in agri- 
culture because of the lag time be- 
tween research and field application. 
We cannot simply turn a dial and 
expect immediate changes to occur. 
Any mature system generates inertia 
which perpetuates existing practices 
beyond their logical life. What we 
need to do is direct our research to 
generate alternatives that will be 
ready for application when economic 
factors dictate the need for change. 

The process of collecting a record 
which is useful in this foresight proc- 
ess will not be easy, and will generate 
some controversy. There will be differ- 
ing opinion about the future direction 
for American agriculture. There will 
be controversy over the amount of 
planning needed to master these 
changes, and controversy over who 


will perform this planning. But, we 
cannot afford to avoid controversy 
with so much at stake. 

I would like at this point to add to 
the discussion of this issue by reprint- 


ing an article by M. Mitchell Waldrop, 
which appeared in a recent issue of 
Chemical & Engineering News. I hope, 
in the coming months, to continue to 
move this discussion along, both in 
this method and in hearings before 
the Agriculture Subcommittee on De- 
partment Operations, Research, and 
Foreign Agriculture, which I chair. 
{From the Chemical & Engineering News, 
June 1, 1981) 
DEEP CHANGES TAKING Root IN U.S. 
AGRICULTURE 

With the growing season now well under 
way, American farmers are beset with tradi- 
tional farm concerns over rain, weeds, and 
insects. But added to these again are the 
concerns of the past few years with rising 
costs of energy and chemicals. And these 
newer concerns are affecting the way farm- 
ers are going about their work. 

It’s a comfortable and oft-quoted state- 
ment that one American farmer can feed 50 
people all by himself. The statement is true 
enough—on the surface. The system is in- 
credibly robust. To Americans it seems only 
natural that the nation’s chief dietary prob- 
lem is not malnutrition, as it is in much of 
the rest of the world, but obesity. So bounti- 
ful is the soil of the Midwest that people ac- 
tually are using edible grain—in its ferment- 
ed form, ethanol—as auto fuel. 

On the global scene, some 65 percent of 
the grain that is exported in the world is ex- 
ported from the U.S. When the harvest is 
bad in the Ukraine, as it often has been of 
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late, even the Kremlin must look to the 
grain elevators of Duluth—a fact made vivid 
by President Jimmy Carter’s 1980 embargo 
on the sale of grain to the Soviet Union, and 
by the recent controversy over the Reagan 
Administration's lifting of that ban. Agricul- 
ture has long since entered the realm of 
geopolitics. 

On the other hand, that fabulously pro- 
ductive American farmer is utterly depend- 
ent on petroleum and petrochemicals to 
supply him with diesel fuel, fertilizer, pesti- 
cides, and herbicides. Given the U.S. s de- 
pendence on imported oil, and the vagaries 
of the Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries and mideastern politics, there is 
cause to wonder how long the system can 
continue as it has. 

Agricultural practices in the U.S. in fact 
are undergoing slow but profound changes, 
changes that will have equally profound ef- 
fects on how and how much agricultural 
chemicals will be used in the coming dec- 
ades. Heavy demand for grain exports, envi- 
ronmental concern over pesticides and her- 
bicides, increased use of biomass energy, 
new crops created by genetic engineering 
and advanced breeding techniques all will 
continue to play a part. But for the present, 
nothing is having so great an impact as the 
individual farmer's efforts to cope with the 
rising costs of energy and petrochemicals. 

Last year CRC Press published its “Hand- 
book of Energy Utilization in Agriculture,” 
edited by Cornell University entomologist 
David Pimentel. “Currently, the high yields 
with relatively small inputs of manpower 
are associated with mechanized agriculture 
and are due essentially to ample supplies of 
inexpensive fossil energy,” he writes in the 
introduction The often quoted statistic 
that one U.S. farmer feeds about 50 people 
[is] an oversimplification of the facts, be- 
cause the farmer himseif depends upon 
large inputs from petrochemicals, machin- 
ery industries, and commercial services. A 
more realistic statement is that about one 
person in five in the nation’s work force is 
involved in supplying food in the American 
system.” 

About 17 percent of the nation’s fossil 
energy goes for production (including ship- 
ping), processing, and for preparation of 
food, with about one third allocated to each 
activity, Pimentel continues. For compari- 
son, automobiles burn about 25 percent. 

On the production end, by far the largest 
fossil energy inputs are for fuel and nitro- 
gen fertilizer. The numbers vary greatly be- 
tween locations in the country and even 
more from crop to crop. (Alfalfa, for exam- 
ple, is a legume that fixes nitrogen on its 
own and doesn’t need fertilzer.) Fairly typi- 
cal, however, are the handbook’s estimates 
for corn grown in southern Minnesota. The 
fossil energy input is about 6.5 million to 
more than 7 million Btu per acre; the 
energy content of the final product is just 
under 61 million Btu per acre. Liquid fuel 
and nitrogen fertilizer account for just 
under 40 percent of the input apiece, and 
transportation of materials to the farm ac- 
counts for 11 percent. Filling out the bal- 
ance are the energy costs of seed produc- 
tion, pesticides, and phosphorus and potas- 
sium fertilizers. 

“Rising energy prices have not changed 
practices so much as they have changed 
how the inputs are managed," Pimentel 
tells C&EN. “When nitrogen was quite 
cheap, less than 10 cents per lb, growers 
would apply it in the winter, when there 
was lots of surplus labor and equipment. 
Nobody cared that it was soluble and that 
lots of it was lost in the spring runoff. 
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“But now the price is up by a factor of 
four or five, so you apply it during the 
spring and summer when the crops can 
make use of it,” he says. “Even then nearly 
half of it leaches away or is oxidized by mi- 
croorganisms. People are working on ways 
to prevent the loss and improve the timing, 
but again, there’s a trade-off with the cost 
of machinery and labor.” 

Parenthetically, Pimentel doesn’t lend 
much credence to the idea that heavy fertil- 
ization is somehow harming the soil, or is 
lowering the nutritional value of food. “I 
haven't seen any good scientific evidence,” 
he says. “Ammonia is made in nature, so 
how can it be bad for the soil? Again, all 
analyses of the nutritional value of food 
show little or no effect. Most of the organic 
matter in plants is made from sunlight, 
water, and carbon dioxide, after all. Plants 
also take some trace metals from the soil, 
and a few have microorganisms that take ni- 
trogen from the air. For the rest we have to 
replace what we are taking out every year, 
which implies fertilizer, which implies 
energy.” 

The rising cost of energy on the farm, 
compounded by similar increases in the 
processing and transportation of food, 
shows up most obviously at the supermarket 
cash register. But there are also second- 
order effects that can have a profound 
impact by putting an economic squeeze on 
the individual farmer. 

“It’s the transportation costs that have 
risen the most, and hurt the most,” says 
Eric Thor, agricultural economist with the 
University of California, Berkeley, coopera- 
tive extension. “People think that it just af- 
fects the cost of food, but the big effect is 
on market structure, where the food is 
grown, and where it is sold.” 

California dairymen, for example, used to 
haul in alfalfa hay from Idaho. But now 
that the cost has risen to $35 or $40 per ton, 
he says, it pays to grow the hay locally. So 
Idaho is losing a profitable crop. 

The Californians themselves, on the other 
hand, are hurting badly in vegetable crops 
(the state produces 25 percent of the fresh 
vegetables in the U.S.). Two years ago, Thor 
points out, a truck could haul lettuce from 
Salinas to the East Coast for about $1,800 
per load, or about $2 per carton. Add in the 
cost of production, roughly $4 per carton, 
and it was still competitive with $6-per- 
carton lettuce from New Jersey and Mary- 
land. Today, however, the transcontinental 
shipping costs have more than doubled. So 
the California growers, says Thor, are losing 
out. 

Energy prices also have driven up the cost 
of food processing, says Thor. The cost of 
canning, for example, has risen by a factor 
of almost five since 1972. So the market for 
canned good has fallen. Vegetable crops can 
be cut back easily enough, but it’s hard to 
reduce volume very rapidly on fruit tree 
crops like peaches, pears, and apricots, he 
points out. So the growers try to maintain 
their orchards from year to year while the 
prices plummet. 

“The individual farmer knows what's kill- 
ing him,” says Thor. “It’s the transporta- 
tion costs and processing costs. These have 
several times more effect on the farm than 
the production.” 

On the other hand, if the individual 
farmer can't do much about the first two, 
he certainly can do something about his 
own costs. “Farmers are a very innovative 
group of people,” Thor says. “Most of them 
are way ahead of the universities on this.“ 
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With irrigation, for example, farmers 
don’t just go out and kick a few clods any- 
more. Growers are putting instruments in 
the ground to determine just how much 
water they need and when they need it. 
They are installing smaller pumps, match- 
ing capacity more closely to demand. 

With pesticides—and with so many restric- 
tions on their use in recent years—growers 
are moving more toward the use of commer- 
cial spraying services. Because California 
law requires that a sprayer pass certain 
exams, Thor says, a network of independent 
pest management consultants—some even 
have Ph.D.’s—has arisen to provide the serv- 
ices. “With commercial sprayers you don't 
spray unless you absolutely have to,” Thor 
says. “When you did it yourself, you 
sprayed regardless.” 

Richard Norgaard, Thor's colleague at the 
University of California Giannini Founda- 
tion of Agricultural Economics, Berkeley, 
points out that there has been a fairly 
steady rise in the use of consultant services 
over the past 20 years. Today they have 
about 20 pecent of the pest control market 
in such important California crops as cotton 
and grapes. Norgaard also believes that the 
number of practicing consultants offers the 
best measure of how much the rather ab- 
stract idea of integreated pest management 
is actually taking hold in the field. “Certain- 
ly the university professors of entomology 
don’t think of consultants as high powered 
practitioners” of integrated pest manage- 
ment, he says. “But they are highly compe- 
tent and in good touch with the universi- 
ties.” 

The term “integrated pest management” 
wasn't coined until the early 1970's. The 
basic concepts, however, can be traced to 
University of California entomologist 
Charles W. Woodworth, who was advocating 
an ecologically based pest management ap- 
proach as long ago as 1896. The Berkeley 
campus has remained a stronghold of such 
thinking ever since; when chemical pesti- 
cides swept the market in the 1940’s and 
1950’s, the agriculture school there was one 
of the few in the country to keep up the 
study of biological controls. 

In its modern form, integrated pest man- 
agement is a melding of both approaches. A 
consulting service, for example, might care- 
fully monitor a field to keep track of pests 
and their natural enemies, and then spray 
only when the pests threaten to get out of 
hand. The consultant might recommend in- 
tercropping—alternating rows of different 
crops on the same plot—to slow down the 
spread of any one type of pest. A change in 
the time of planting might avoid the most 
destructive phase of an insect’s life cycle. 
The solution might even be as simple as 
cleaning up old shells and other debris from 
an almond orchard to take away winter 
cover for the navel orangeworm. 

The consulting service usually is provided 
at a fixed fee per acre, says Norgaard. For 
crops like cotton that come in big, uniform 
fields, the fee might run $4 to $5 per acre; 
for higher-value crops in smaller fields, $25 
to $30 per acre. But that’s still a savings, he 
points out, because pesticides cost up to 
$100 per acre—and a professional consultant 
can decrease pesticide use roughly 50 per- 
cent. 

So why isn’t everybody using the tech- 
nique? “Three dissertations later we still 
don’t know,” Norgaard laughs. He and his 
students have found that integrated pest 
management users tend to be a little older, 
a little more experienced, to have stayed in 
a crop longer, and to be more adverse to 
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risk—all contrary to expectations. Perhaps 
it’s because the consultant is providing in- 
formation,” he says. Information offsets 

Pimentel, however, lists a number of prac- 
tical problems with integrated pest manage- 
ment. 

In the first place, the technology is far 
more sophisticated than a straightforward 
application of chemicals, he says. You need 
to monitor each pest and its natural en- 
emies. Then you have to know the thresh- 
old density of the pest that will cause a sig- 
nificant crop loss, plus the density of natu- 
ral enemies that will control the pest. Next, 
you have to project the infestation based on 
past data, including climate data. Finally, 
you have to predict the outcome of your in- 
tervention. 

Once all that is done, Pimentel continues, 
there's still a bit of risk involved: If you're 
right on the margin you could get an out- 
break anyhow. So you err on the side of pes- 
ticides. 

Then there are the psychological factors. 
“If you spray,” Pimentel says, “then at least 
you tried, you did something, you can see 
the little buggers falling to the ground and 
squirming. With integrated pest manage- 
ment you have to just sit there, depending 
on natural enemies you can’t see. It’s nerve 
wracking. Besides, you’ve got $200 per acre 
invested in your corn already, so another $6 
or $8 to treat for cornworm sounds like a 
pretty cheap insurance policy. And if you 
pay somebody $3 to $5 per acre to scout 
your farm, and he tells you that two thirds 
of it needs spraying anyway, that’s not 
much of a savings.” 

Finally, says Pimentel, there’s a matter of 
salesmanship. There are a lot more pesticide 
salesmen that there are extension people. 

But integrated pest management is 
coming on nonetheless, Pimentel says. It’s a 
prime example of the “systems manage- 
ment” theme now being sounded more and 
more often in the agriculture schools. One 
extension service now being offered by the 
University of Michigan, for example, is a 
farm-management software package that 
can be accessed by telephone hookup to the 
individual farmer’s home computer. 

Also, a good many farmers are feeling a 
genuine concern about the health and envi- 
ronmental problems of pesticide use—after 
all, they are the ones who have to live with 
these chemicals every day. And a prime ad- 
vantage of integrated pest management is 
that by minimizing the use of pesticides it 
exposes a small percentage of the pest popu- 
lation and thus slows the buildup of resist- 
ance. 

“Worldwide, there are more than 400 spe- 
cies of insects and mites that now have 
some form of resistance,” Pimentel points 
out. “The United Nations environmental 
program has called this one of the four 
major environmental problems of the 
world.” 

In India, for example, DDT was first used 
for malaria control in 1950. Since people 
there were spraying only houses and such, 
he says, they exposed only a small fraction 
of the mosquito population. So the mosqui- 
toes didn’t build up any resistance, and the 
number of malaria cases plummeted. Then, 
the Indians started using DDT in agricul- 
ture. A large fraction of the mosquito popu- 
lation was exposed, the resistant strains 
multiplied, and the incidence of malaria in- 
creased from 100,000 cases in 1961 to 50 mil- 
lion in 1978. 

If economic factors have promoted more 
efficient use of energy on the farm and a 
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more ecologically sound use of chemicals, 
the same cannot be said of its impact on 
erosion. 

“We are mining the soil,” says Pimentel, 
“and we shouldn't be.” Iowa had an average 
of 8 inches of topsoil when it was settled; 
today, 100 years later, it has 4. The U.S. asa 
whole now has 320 million acres routinely 
under cultivation. The Department of Agri- 
culture estimates that erosion is causing a 
steady drop in the productivity of that land 
equivalent to the loss of 1.25 million acres 
per year. The difference must be made up 
with more fertilizers, more pesticides, more 
petrochemicals, and more energy. 

“At the moment,” Pimentel says, “we're 
taking out 1 inch of topsoil every eight to 10 
years on the average. The thing is, we could 
easily slow erosion to the rate at which new 
topsoil is being created from the bedrock, 
which is about 1 inch per century under ag- 
ricultural conditions.” The techniques are 
very straightforward, he says, and have 
been known for a long time. The problem is 
— it costs money to put them into prac- 
tice. 

For example, it would help to rotate crops 
more. Back in the 1930's, when the soil con- 
servation service first was established, most 
of the corn crop was planted in rotation 
with other crops. Now, only 40 to 45 percent 
is planted this way because continuous crop- 
ping is economically more efficient. Yet ero- 
sion jumps 25 to 30 percent with continuous 
cropping. 

Contour planting and plowing are obvious 
things to do, says Pimentel. But the big 
tractors can’t always turn fast enough. So 
especially on the larger farms there's a 
tendency for a reduction in effective con- 
tour planting. Terracing is also obvious—but 
expensive and time-consuming. 

A cover crop, planted after harvest, could 
protect the soil over the winter. But this 
takes money for seed, and anyhow, a lot of 
farmers plow in the fall to save the rush in 
the spring. 

Perhaps the ideal way to control erosion is 
to eliminate plowing entirely. In ‘‘no-tillage 
agriculture,” last year's crop debris is left on 
top of the ground as mulch, instead of being 
plowed under. Seed is covered with just 
enough soil to allow it to germinate. There 
usually is no further cultiviation before har- 
vesting. Weeds and other competing vegeta- 
tion are controlled by chemical vegetation 
are controlled by chemical herbicides. Lime 
and fertilizer are added to the soil surface. 

University of Kentucky agronomist 
Ronald E. Phillips and his colleagues re- 
cently found that no-till reduces energy 
input into corn and soybean 7 percent and 
18 percent, respectively, without reducing 
yields [Science, 208, 1108 (1980)]. Moreover, 
it virtually eliminates soil erosion. The au- 
thors estimate that no-tillage methods will 
be used on as much as 65 percent of U.S. 
crops by the year 2000; it also may prove ex- 
tremely valuable with the fragile soils of the 
tropics. 

No one denies, however, that no-tillage ag- 
riculture has some problems of its own. Pi- 
mentel, for example, points out that dead 
weeds and old crop debris shelter insects, so 
more pesticide are needed. Coolness and 
moisture under the debris also cause some 
seed to rot, so more seed is needed. Further- 
more, not all weeds are susceptible to chemi- 
cal control. In fact, Pimentel says that some 
farmers have abandoned no-till because of 
weed problems. “I’m all for no-till,” he says. 
But the system needs further development. 

Pimentel takes a rather fatalistic view 
toward the prospect of erosion control. 
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There's a certain attitude of Get what you 
can out of the thing, and let other people 
worry about the future, he says. “But you 
can’t blame the farmers. The capital invest- 
ment in a farm is tremendous. And farmers 
are terribly underpaid; many of them oper- 
ate so close to the margin that they can’t 
afford to worry about maintaining the 
land’s productivity 50 years from now.“ 

Not everyone is so pessimistic as Pimentel, 
however, Gordon Rausser, chairman of agri- 
cultural and resource economics at Giannini 
Foundation, for instance, is cautiously opti- 
mistic that the price mechanism will ulti- 
mately act as a corrective. 

If soil erosion or other factors cause the 
productivity of the land to decrease, and if 
that is reflected in a lower price for the 
land, he says, then there is an incentive for 
maintaining it. On the other hand, produc- 
tivity is only one factor in the price equa- 
tion. People also buy land as an investment, 
as a hedge against inflation, especially when 
it lies in the path of suburban development. 
Moreover, government price support can 
drive up the price of produce artificially and 
thus the value of the land where it is grown. 

“If the loss in land values due to erosion is 
more than compensated by the other two 
factors,” says Rausser, “then you're in trou- 
ble.” Then the price of land will not fall, 
and over the course of a century or so the 
nation will find itself with a markedly less 
productive resource base. “If that happens,” 
Rausser adds, “then you either learn to live 
with it, or else you have a powerful incen- 
tive to develop new technologies.” 

The list of agriculture’s problems could go 
on forever, it seems. There are worries 
about dwindling water supplies for irriga- 
tion, the effects of acid rain, and the recent 
plagues of drought. Both urban and rural 
Americans, ever reluctant to embrace land- 
use planning, are still paving over good 
farmland with subdivisions, shopping malls, 
and roads at the rate of a million acres per 
year. The nebulous political issue of large 
corporate farms vs. the small family farm 
still continues to simmer. 

But if the problems are real enough, agri- 
culture’s future in America is hardly so 
bleak as some have made it seem. The 
system is not in danger of imminent col- 
lapse. Indeed the predominate mood among 
university and government experts contact- 
ed by C&EN was one of optimism: that 
American agriculture, as energy-intensive, 
chemical-intensive and petroleum-depend- 
ent as it is, will adapt to the times; that the 
problems tend to be self-correcting; that the 
land will remain fertile and bountiful for a 
long, long time to come. 


MAKING INDIVIDUAL RETIRE- 
MENT ACCOUNTS MORE AC- 
CESSIBLE AND MORE ATTRAC- 
TIVE 


HON. HAROLD S. SAWYER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1981 


@ Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently introduced H.R. 3908 for the 
purpose of making individual retire- 
ment accounts more accessible and at- 
tractive to all Americans. At the 
present time, the Internal Revenue 
Code allows individuals to contribute 
up to $1,500 per year—or $1,750 for 
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certain married couples—to an IRA at 
a bank, savings and loan, credit union, 
mutual fund, or insurance company. 
These contributions may be deducted 
from the individual’s gross income and 
thus may lower the person’s tax rate. 
In addition, these contributions may 
earn interest and neither the interest 
nor the contribution is taxed until re- 
tirement. Upon retirement, the inter- 
est earned is taxed as ordinary income, 
but this rate can be much lower be- 
cause all persons 65 or older qualify 
for a double personal tax exemption 
on their Federal income tax return. In 
effect, an IRA is a tax shelter availa- 
ble to low-, middle-, and upper-income 
wage earners. 

Unfortunately, there are several 
shortcomings in the current code 
which make IRA’s not as effective as 
they could be. First, the individual 
maximum contribution of $1,500 per 
year is not as competitive or attractive 
as the maximums found in Keogh ac- 
counts (for the self-employed) or 
many private employer pension plans. 
Both of these retirement fund alterna- 
tives are available to a relatively small 
segment of the work force. In 1975, 
the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics es- 
timated that 40 million workers were 
not covered by pension plans. This 
problem is particularly evident in 
small businesses and corporations 
which do not have the time or the 
money to create an efficient retire- 
ment benefit program. 

Second, the current code provisions 
inhibit savings for retirement by pro- 
hibiting individuals from establishing 
an IRA if they are participating in an- 
other, however small, pension plan. If 
a person is financially able to do so, 
why should not he or she save as 
much money as possible for retire- 
ment? 

Third, the code allows a maximum 
annual IRA contribution of $1,750 for 
a married couple where only one 
spouse is working. This allows a contri- 
bution of only $875 per year for each 
spouse and does little to establish fi- 
nancial security for two people to live 
on after the working spouse has re- 
tired. In effect, the code provides only 
minimal coverage of nonworking 
spouses and homemakers. More ade- 
quate coverage is absolutely necessary 
as it is estimated that there are at 
least 30 million nonworking spouses 
who could benefit from more attrac- 
tive individual retirement accounts. 

My bill seeks to remedy these prob- 
lems by increasing the maximum indi- 
vidual contribution level to $5,000 or 
10 percent of the person’s annual 
gross income, but in no case less than 
the current law allows. Further, the 
bill raises the current contribution 
level for married couples to $7,500 per 
year or 15 percent of the working 
spouse’s gross income, whichever is 
less. The bill also removes the present 
law’s prohibition on an individual's 
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participating in a pension or profit- 
sharing plan and an IRA if the indi- 
vidual is financially able to do so. 

H.R. 3908 will make individual re- 
tirement accounts more attractive and 
accessible and that will have two very 
important effects. First, more lucra- 
tive IRA’s will encourage much needed 
saving for retirement. Even when it 
was originally established, the social 
security system was designed only to 
supplement—not to solely constitute— 
a person’s retirement income. As we 
know all too well, too many people are 
relying on social security as their only 
or major source of money after retir- 
ing. And as we also know, inflation and 
cost of living increases are already 
weakening the social security system. 
Social security needs help now, and in- 
dividual retirement accounts will pro- 
vide much of that help. 

The second major benefit from at- 
tractive IRA's will be to curb present 
day inflation. Inflation rates are 
fueled by too many dollars chasing too 
few goods and services. There is a real 
need to encourage saving, rather than 
spending, that money. Saving at 
banks, savings and loans, and credit 
unions expands the pool of capital in- 
vestment money which is in turn lent 
to business, industry, and individuals. 
Increased business and industrial ac- 
tivity means more jobs, more produc- 
tion of goods and services, and more 
revenues. Saving encourages a healthy 
economy and helps reduce inflation. 

Therefore, it is my hope that my col- 
leagues will join me by supporting 
H.R. 3908 which, I feel, will help to re- 
lieve the present-day problem of infla- 
tion and will also assure better and 
more secure retirement incomes for 
millions of individuals in the future.e 


CARL VINSON 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1981 


@ Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, it might 
seem almost superfluous for us to 
praise the late Carl Vinson. What else 
remains to be said about this unique, 
legendary patriot? 

I recall a story told about a teacher 
who was fired from his job. He com- 
plained that he should not be fired be- 
cause he had 10 years’ experience. The 
principal said “No, you have had 1 
year’s experience 10 times.” 

Carl Vinson did not have 1 year’s ex- 
perience 50 times. He learned and 
studied and, most important, listened, 
as our Nation began its historic mis- 
sion of carrying the burden of the de- 
fense of freedom. 

I had the honor of serving with the 
congressional institutional known as 
Uncle “Carl.” When I got to Congress 
he was already a legend. His legacy 
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can be found today anywhere there is 
concern for our national defenses. 

Carl Vinson just did not help build a 
military machine—he helped to build 
a concept of national defense as the 
highest priority of a free people. 

It is good to know that the Vinson 
legacy, which in recent years seemed 
to have been forgotten, is once more 
inspiring Americans.e 


WOOD ENERGY MONTH 
HON. NORMAN E. D’AMOURS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1981 


@ Mr. D’AMOURS. Mr. Speaker, Sep- 
tember 1981 has been declared Wood 
Energy Month by the Wood Heating 
Alliance, the National Wood Energy 
Association, the Bio-Energy Council, 
and the American Forestry Associ- 
ation.’ Along with my distinguished 
colleagues, Mr. Al osra of Michigan, 
Mr. Brown of Ohio, Mr. Davis of 
Michigan, Mr. Jerrorps of Vermont, 
Mr. Lantos of California, Mr. MITCH- 
ELL of New York, Mrs. Snowe of 
Maine, and Mr. WEAvER of Oregon, I 
am pleased to endorse this declaration. 

The use of wood energy as an energy 
source is growing steadily but not as 
fast as it should. The Wood Energy 
Month campaign prepared by the 
sponsoring groups will encourage this 
growth by focusing on the safe use of 
wood heating appliances and on the 
proper management of our wood fuel 
resources. The sponsors plan to dis- 
tribute television and radio announce- 
ments urging the public to use our 
wood fuel resources wisely. 

Although report after report has af- 
firmed the enormous and immediately 
practicable energy resources we have 
in wood, it always seems to startle 
some Members to learn the facts 
about wood's energy potential. 

The General Accounting Office, 2 
months ago, issued a report confirm- 
ing what supporters of wood energy 
have long claimed. Entitled, “The Na- 
tion’s Unused Wood Offers Vast Po- 
tential Energy and Product Benefits,” 
the report states that-- 

The nation’s wood residues, being both 
abundant and renewable, could play a sig- 
nificant role in reducing dependence on for- 
eign energy sources * * * Wood could meet 
over 14 percent of our national energy needs 
and cut current U.S. oil imports in half. 

A new report by the Worldwatch In- 
stitute in Washington points out that 
prior to 1973 fewer than 200,000 wood 
stoves were sold in the United States; 
in 1980 that figure climbed to well 
over 1 million. Presently 7 percent of 
the homes in the country are entirely 
or partly heated with wood stoves or 
furnaces, and the proportion is stead- 
ily increasing. 

Yet another report by the Office of 
Technology Assessment underscores 
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wood’s potential for commercial and 
industrial as well as residential appli- 
cations. In 1980, the United States 
used roughly 1.5 quads of wood 
energy, mostly in the wood products 
industry. This compares to an estimat- 
ed total U.S. energy consumption of 
some 80 quads in 1980. The OTA study 
suggests that wood could supply about 
10 quads by the turn of the century 
without disrupting the flow of raw ma- 
terials into the wood products indus- 
try. 

The basic theme of each of these re- 
ports is twofold: That wood’s energy 
potential is enormous, and that much 
of this potential could, with a mini- 
mum of Federal effort, be achieved in 
the very near future. Unfortunately, 
however, the new administration is 
making drastic cuts in precisely those 
near-term wood energy programs that 
have been most effective. Funds to im- 
plement the Wood Energy Utilization 
Act, Public Law 96-554, enacted by the 
Congress just last year, have been cut. 
Funds for the Solar and Conservation 
Bank, whose establishment was man- 
dated by Congress last year and which 
would have offered low-interest loans 
for wood energy investments, have 
been eliminated. Also cut have been 
funds for wood technical assistance 
and consumer information activities, 
industrial wood programs, and forest- 
ry management, and market develop- 
ment activities. Prospects for a wood 
stove tax credit are not bright. Clear- 
ly, the Federal drive to encourage our 
Nation to take advantage of wood’s 
significant energy potential is being 
abruptly stopped. 

A Wood Energy Month will help 
pick up the lagging spirit of that 
effort. If we are to reduce our depend- 
ence on oil, and if we are to do so soon, 
then I hope that the Congress will 
pick up that spirit and will look again 
at Federal conservation programs and 
will not permit them to languish. 

American industry is displaying the 
kind of old-fashioned ingenuity for 
which it is famous in the development 
of wood heating appliances. New appli- 
ances using catalytic combustors much 
like the ones used in automobile ex- 
haust systems are already on the 
market. The combustors promise to 
eliminate the already minimal pollu- 
tion from wood heating devices and in- 
crease their efficiency at the same 
time. 

Of course, there are some problems 
to be worked out. Most notable among 
them is the fire hazard that can result 
from improper installation of wood 
heating appliances, as well as the in- 
discriminate cutting or our forest re- 
sources for fuel. It is these problems 
that Wood Energy Month 1981 will 
primarily address. 

Industry is acting wisely and respon- 
sibly to overcome the barriers to wood 
energy utilization. Congress can lend 
its support to these efforts by endors- 
ing this important campaign. 
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THE ANNIVERSARY OF 
LITHUANIAN OCCUPATION 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, June 
15 is remembered with disgust and 
condemnation, for it was on this day, 
41 years ago, that the nation of Lith- 
uania was forcibly occupied by the 
Soviet Union. 

Yet, the memory of this day is also a 
source of great inspiration. Since 1940, 
tens of thousands of Lithuanians have 
been killed or deported for their belief 
in the inalienable rights of men; yet, 
the Lithuanian people endure, their 
beliefs persevere. Though this nation 
has been bound by the shackles of 
Soviet oppression for more than four 
decades, the memories of a free and 
democratic Lithuania live on in the 
hearts and minds of Lithuanians all 
over the world. It is in these memories 
that this brave people finds the cour- 
age to believe that over its Communist 
adversary, the nation of Lithuania 
shall yet prevail. 

It is for us, then, to stand fast in our 
support of Lithuania, until the day 
when the people of that nation can 
once again enjoy the right to control 
their own destinies. 


EQUITY IN ANNUITIES 
HON. BILL GREEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1981 


@ Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Social Security Amendments of 1977 
(Public Law 95-216) and the civil serv- 
ice retirement survivor annuities—re- 
instatement (Public Law 95-318) pro- 
vided that widowed annuitants who 
had attained the age of 60 be permit- 
ted to remarry without losing their 
pension benefits. Public Law 95-216 
provided that widowed annuitants on 
social security who had attained the 
age of 60 be permitted to remarry 
without losing their social security 
pension benefits and Public Law 95- 
318 provided that widowed annuitants 
of civil service retirees who had remar- 
ried before July 18, 1966, have their 
pension benefits reinstated if such per- 
sons had attained 60 years of age. 

Regrettably, when the 95th Con- 
gress made these changes in current 
law it failed to consider the predica- 
ment of widowed annuitants of Feder- 
al judges 60 years of age or older who 
had or were contemplating remar- 
riage. 

On April 10, 1981, I introduced H.R. 
3217 in order to correct this inequity 
in current law. H.R. 3217 amends sec- 
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tions 375 and 376 of title 28 of the 
United States Code, relating to judi- 
cial annuities, to provide that annu- 
ities under such sections shall not ter- 
minate by reason of remarriage of an 
annuitant after attaining 60 years of 


age. 

Additionally, widowed annuitants 
have been unfairly treated in regard 
to their annuity payments which have 
not kept up with inflation. 

Under present law, beneficiaries of 
the plan have their benefits adjusted 3 
percent for each 5 percent increase of 
salaries of active Federal judges. My 
proposal would modify this method by 
adopting an adjustment formula simi- 
lar to that used for the civil service re- 
tirement system (CSRS). That plan 
adjusts benefits twice yearly at a rate 
equal to changes in the CPI measured 
over 6-month intervals. 

According to an analysis by the Con- 
gressional Research Service, based on 
information provided by the GAO, the 
proposed changes to the remarriage 
section would have a negligible cost 
and the changes in the annuity formu- 
la would have a moderate cost, espe- 
cially considering the injustice it 
would rectify. 

Current actuarial practice assumes 
that no remarriage after age 60 is oc- 
curring among widows receiving bene- 
fits from the Federal judges’ survivors 
plan. Thus, it follows from the actuar- 
ial assumption that maximum aggre- 
gate benefits are already being paid 
from the plan to widows over age 60. 
Therefore, the effect of a change per- 
mitting widows to remarry after age 60 
without a loss in benefits would be 
negligible in actuarial terms, and 
would involve no additional expense 
above that currently projected for the 
system. 

If the Federal judges’ survivors plan 
were adjusted annually for changes in 
the CPI, costs of the plan would in- 
crease by the difference between the 
aggregate costs of applying an in- 
crease equal to three-fifths of the 
salary increase, and the aggregate 
costs of applying an increase equal tc 
full CPI changes. If the change is 
adopted for fiscal year 1982 and no 
salary increase is granted active Feder- 
al judges during that fiscal year, the 
cost. of this provision would probably 
be about $200,000 for that year, as- 
suming an annual inflation rate of 10 
percent, or about $20,000 in costs for 
each 1 percent of adjustment. Should 
Federal judges be granted a salary in- 
crease, of course, the cost of this 
change would be a corresponding 
lower amount. 

These inequities were brought to my 
attention by Mrs. Zdena Lawrence, 
widow of Federal Judge Charles D. 
Lawrence who served with distinction 
in the U.S. Customs Court for more 
than 20 years. If enacted, H.R. 3217 
will remedy these inequities with re- 
spect to annuitants of justices of the 
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Federal District Court, Federal Court 
of Appeals, U.S. Customs Court, U.S. 
Supreme Court and other Federal 
Judges appointed for life terms. 


THE 41ST ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
SOVIET UNION MILITARY OC- 
CUPATION OF LITHUANIA 


HON. BALTASAR CORRADA 


OF PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


è Mr. CORRADA. Mr. Speaker, we 
commemorate an anniversary which 
stands as a symbol of Soviet repres- 
sion—it was 41 years ago that the 
Soviet Union began a military occupa- 
tion and forcible incorporation of 
Lithuania into its totalitarian system. 
In the process, over 300,000 Lithua- 
nians were sent to Siberian labor 
camps. 

The fact that this deplorable situa- 
tion still continues is evidence of the 
extreme methods employed by the So- 
viets. But the spirit of freedom that 
all Lithuanians share will not be stif- 
fled; and it behooves all liberty-loving 
peoples to show our support for their 
efforts. The Soviet Union must be 
held accountable for its continued oc- 
cupation of Lithuania and for its 
denial of basic human rights to the 
people living there. I join all fellow 
Americans and all Lithuanian Ameri- 
cans in remembering this date and in 
praying that the future will see free- 
dom for all repressed people. 


COMMEMORATION OF 
ANNEXATION OF LITHUANIA 


HON. F. JAMES SENSENBRENNER, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


@ Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. 
Speaker, today, I join my colleagues in 
commemorating the military occupa- 
tion and annexation of Lithuania by 
the Soviet Union. After centuries of 
control by the Russian autocracy, 
Lithuania gained its sovereignty in 
1917. This independence was short 
lived, for in 1939, under the provisions 
of the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact, Lith- 
uania, Latvia, and Estonia were appor- 
tioned to the Soviet Union. The sign- 
ing of the agreement was followed by 
the Soviet occupation of the Baltic 
States. Over 35,000 Lithuanians were 
shipped to Siberian concentration 
camps to quell resistance and to 
cement control. Within a week, the 
Nazi forces had invaded. Thousands 
more Lithuanians were rounded up 
and sent off to the extermination 
camps. In 1944, the Soviets pushed 
back the German troops and reoccu- 
pied Lithuania. The Lithuanians con- 
tinued their resistance to Soviet rule 
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with a protracted guerrilla war 
through 1952. Thousands of Lithua- 
nians gave their lives for the cause of 
freedom. 

Soviet policy implementation during 
the Stalin years forced a dramatic 
change in the composition of the Lith- 
uanian population. A policy of forced 
assimilation and russification of this 
proud people began. Some 80,000 Lith- 
uanians fled to West Germany when 
the Soviets took over the Baltic region 
in 1944. An additional 60,000 were 
found in East Germany and deported 
during 1945 and 1946. Their passive 
resistance to the collectivization of ag- 
riculture brought the deportation of 
some 60,000 Lithuanians in 1949. The 
death of Stalin eased the harassment 
of these displaced people, and about 
one-third of those who had been de- 
ported were permitted to return to 
their homeland. Yet, this cannot erase 
past cruelties committed by the 
U.S.S.R., nor the continuing effort by 
the Soviets to destroy the Lithuanian 
national spirit. 

Despite all the hardships suffered, 
the strength and dignity of the Lith- 
uanian people have survived. The 
Lithuanians continue their resistance 
against the Soviet occupation. In their 
fight, they look to the United States 
as a source of moral support and 
strength. Lithuania is a travesty of in- 
ternational justice. The U.S.S.R. 
signed the Helsinki agreement, yet 
Lithuania has yet to be granted any 
human rights that were called for in 
the agreement. Soviet authorities pro- 
hibit the speaking of Lithuanian in 
public. Reading materials are con- 
trolled and censored by the Govern- 
ment. The citizens of Lithuania are 
subject to unexplained and unwarrant- 
ed searches. 

It is good to be reminded today that 
this noble country, which was once 
free, is now the subject of violent re- 
pression by the Soviet Union. For it is 
only by remembering their repression 
that we can strive to alleviate the con- 
ditions of this satellite of Soviet 
hegemony and to prevent further en- 
croachment.@ 


REQUEST FOR RULE ON 
OMNIBUS RECONCILIATION ACT 


HON. JAMES R. JONES 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1981 


@ Mr. JONES of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I take this occasion to advise 
my colleagues that I will request a 
rule limiting some germane amend- 
ments for the consideration of the 
Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 1981. 
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CONTINUED SOVIET 
OCCUPATION OF LITHUANIA 


HON. WM. S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


è Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
today we commemorate the 41st anni- 
versary of the forcible Soviet occupa- 
tion of Lithuania and the Soviet de- 
portation of more than 35,000 inno- 
cent Lithuanians to Siberian concen- 
tration camps, an action from which 
few of those deported survived. Since 
the illegal Soviet occupation of Lith- 
uania, the issue of Soviet violation of 
Lithuanian human rights, and the 
struggle of the Lithuanian people to 
extricate their nation from Soviet sub- 
jugation have dominated the history 
of this Baltic nation. 

The continued Soviet harassment 
and persecution of Lithuanians, and 
the unrelenting efforts of the Lithua- 
nian people to regain their right to 
self-determination must never go un- 
noticed by the United States. We must 
continue to assert our strong moral 
support for the Lithuanian cause and 
our commitment to a free Lithuania. 
In addition, we must take every oppor- 
tunity to condemn Soviet violations of 
Lithuanian human rights. 

On this 41st anniversary of the 
tragic and reprehensible Soviet crimes 
against Lithuania and its citizens, 
great praise and admiration is due to 
the Lithuanian people. Their fortitude 
and perseverance throughout this 41- 
year period of repression and persecu- 
tion while under Soviet domination is 
an example to all peoples struggling to 
have their right to self-determination 
respected. It is a great hope of this 
Nation and all freedom loving peoples 
that the continued efforts of the Lith- 
uanian people to regain their national 
sovereignty will result in success. 


NEW YORK STATE ASSEMBLY 
SAYS: STOP SAUDI ARMS SALE 


HON. STEPHEN J. SOLARZ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1981 


Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, Stanley 
Fink, speaker of the New York State 
Assembly, has asked me to bring to 
the attention of my colleagues a reso- 
lution adopted in the New York State 
Assembly on May 4, 1981, that memo- 
rializes the Congress of the United 
States to disapprove the sale of 
AWACS and auxiliary equipment to 
Saudi Arabia. 

Resolution 553 describes some of the 
compelling reasons why the United 
States should not proceed with the 
sale of AWACS and auxiliary equip- 
ment which would extend the range of 
the F-15 fighter bombers. 
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The New York State Assembly reso- 
lution illustrates the potential danger 
such a sale would create to the secu- 
rity of the State of Israel. The legisla- 
tors refer to the commitment made by 
the U.S. Government to the Govern- 
ment of Israel that such equipment 
would not be supplied to the Saudis. 

I strongly concur with the New York 
State Assembly conviction that this 
sale would jeopoardize an essential ele- 
ment of Israeli air security, while 


giving the Reagan administration no 
assurance that the Saudis will support 
the peace process, and use this highly 
advanced equipment for merely de- 
fense purposes. 


REPRESENTATIVE EDWARD 
MARKEY SPEAKS ON THE 
NEED FOR COMPREHENSIVE 
NUCLEAR NONPROLIFERATION 
POLICY 


HON. HENRY A. WAXMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1981 


Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, in a 
June 13 speech to the Union of Ameri- 
can Hebrew Congregations, my col- 
league, Representative Ep MARKEY, 
urged. President Reagan to call a 
summit conference of all nuclear ex- 
porting countries on the critical issue 
of the spread of atomic bomb capabili- 
ty to countries such as Irag and Libya. 
Mr. MarRKEy makes some excellent 
comments on the implications of the 
Israeli attack on the nuclear facility in 
Iraq. No other Member of Congress 
has spoken so consistently, and so elo- 
quently, on the need for a comprehen- 
sive nuclear nonproliferation policy. 
The Iraqi nuclear reactor was not only 
a threat to Israel, but to the entire 
free world. We must understand that 
nuclear blackmail is the ultimate 
weapon of terror, and that this Nation 
has an obligation to prevent the 
spread of nuclear weapons. 

I commend Representative MARKEY 
for his extraordinary leadership on 
this issue, and look forward to working 
with him in his efforts to further an 
effective nonproliferation policy. 

Following is Representative Mar- 
KEY’s address to the Union of Ameri- 
can Hebrew Congregations: 

Thank you for inviting me to speak this 
evening. We meet here tonight under ex- 
traordinary circumstances. We meet to dis- 
cuss Israel's attack. We meet to discuss the 
Reagan Administration and probable United 
Nations condemnations of Israel. We meet 
to discuss the spread of atomic bomb capa- 
bility to countries such as Iraq, Pakistan, 
Libya, South Africa, and others. We meet to 
discuss the eventual spread of nuclear weap- 
ons to terrorist groups such as the PLO. 
Our subject is a grave national security 
problem for Israel, the United States, and 
all of Western civilization. 

Less than a week ago, the Israeli Air Force 
obliterated a nuclear reactor outside Bagh- 
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dad, deep inside Iraqi territory. The air 
strike caused few civilian casualties. Israel 
struck before the reactor was fueled to mini- 
mize radioactive fallout. The attack denied 
Saddam Hussein the wherewithal to make 
an atomic bomb. Who is Saddam Hussein? 
He is the Iraqi President who routinely em- 
ploys terrorism and torture as government 
policy. The attack was as bold and sudden 
as the Entebbe rescue mission. And it was 
plainly done in self-defense. 

Yet the Israeli action triggered an orgy of 
condemnation and criticism from world 
leaders and world press. The world turned 
on Israel. It indulged in a torrent of self- 
righteous and narrow-minded anger against 
the pre-emptive strike. The Reagan Admin- 
istration condemned Israel and suspended 
shipment of military planes. Country after 
country next week will line up to criticize 
Israel in the United Nations. Israel stands 
alone. 

The Israeli raid was an inevitable response 
to the danger of nuclear terrorism. Israel’s 
back was to the wall. Its lengthy diplomatic 
efforts went unheeded. It had no alternative 
except to destroy the Moslem bomb. The 
Jewish people have been ravaged by perse- 
cution for thousands of years. They sur- 
vived the holocaust of the Nazi's final solu- 
tion created by the madman Adolf Hitler. 
The devastation caused by the killing of six 
million Jews and millions of political activ- 
ists, priests, and innocent people stands as 
the blackest period in world history. 

But Israel in June, 1981, faced another 
holocaust . . . and here I pause because I do 
not use that word lightly . . . a nuclear hol- 
ocaust created by another madman, Saddam 
Hussein, who in his remarks leaves no doubt 
that an atomic bomb, if possessed by him, 
would be used against Israel. 

Would we in this country have acted any 
differently if we were threatened by a nu- 
clear attack by a terrorist leader like 
Saddam Hussein? Would any other nation 
have acted differently? Will any nation in 
the future act differently? 

As a United States Congressman, I am 
proud to stand here before you tonight and 
represent the views of many of my col- 
leagues on Capitol Hill. I am here tonight to 
declare that President Reagan should 
impose no economic or military sanctions 
against Israel. I am here to declare that 
President Reagan should veto any condem- 
nation of Israel in the United Nations. 

The Reagan Administration’s decision to 
suspend the delivery of four F-16 fighter 
bombers to Israel is both impotent and hyp- 
ocritical. Impotent in that it will not ap- 
pease any Arab countries. Hypocritical be- 
cause the Administration knows that de- 
struction of the Iraqi reactor has made the 
world a safer place not only for Israel but 
for all countries in the world including 
many that are now protesting the loudest. 
Mr. Reagan avoids the real issue. 

Our country should not waste its time 
with hypocritical gestures against Israel. In- 
stead we should seize the opportunity to 
solve the fundamental problem of nuclear 
proliferation. Are we so naive to think that 
Iraq, Libya, and other Middle Eatern coun- 
tries, with oil wells at every oasis, will use 
nuclear power for peaceful research and 
energy purposes? They do not want atoms 
for peace. They want atoms for bombs. 
They want to detonate those bombs in Tel 
Aviv and Haifa. 

What Americans don’t understand about 
nuclear power plants is that in this country 
we look at them as generators of electricity 
with a by-product of radioactive waste, 
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many third world countries such as Libya, 
Iraq, Pakistan, and others see nuclear power 
plants as a means to acquire nuclear bombs. 
Electricity is only a by-product. 

The distinction between the peaceful 
atom and the military atom has always been 
ambiguous. What Iraq has shown is that 
there is no difference for many countries 
between a bomb and a power plant. What 
we are beginning to understand in this 
country is that the Seabrooks and the 
Three Mile Islands are used by other na- 
tions to produce bombs under the conven- 
ient cover of electrical generation. 

It is common knowledge that countries 
such as Iraq are using their vast oil reserves 
to blackmail petroleum dependent nations 
like France and Italy into providing them 
material and technology for atomic bombs. 
And Western nations seem all too willing to 
make this deadly exchange. 

We must stop the madness of countries 
such as France and Italy supplying nuclear 
technology to countries such as Iraq. There 
should be a world-wide embargo on the sale 
of nuclear technology to Iraq and Libya. 
The United States should actively oppose 
any nuclear commerce between its allies and 
these countries. 

Because it is just not Israel, it is all coun- 
tries and all cities which are threatened by 
the rapid spread of nuclear bomb-grade ma- 
terial to unstable nations and eventually 
terrorist groups around the world. 

The major nuclear threat in the world 
today is not the arms race between the 
Soviet Union and the United States. as 
unfortunate and insane as that surely is. A 
nuclear danger even more ominous is the 
spread of nuclear weapons in the guise of 
nuclear reactor exports. Before Israel's 
attack on Iraq this grave problem of hori- 
zontal nuclear proliferation received only a 
fraction of the attention it deserves. We are 
fortunate that it was catapulted to promi- 
nence by the Israeli raid and not news re- 
ports of Saddam Hussein boasting to the 
world that Iraq had the atomic bomb. For 
then it would have been too late. 

Some forty nations in the world are in 
possession of nuclear electric or research 
facilities. A modern nuclear power plant 
produces about 600 pounds of plutonium 
each year. Once separated from radioactive 
waste, this is enough plutonium for 50 
atomic bombs as powerful as the one that 
destroyed Hiroshima. 

The only barrier between atoms for peace 
and atoms for war is the International 
Atomic Energy Agency inspections system. 
You may have read in the morning newspa- 
pers that this agency is condemning Israel 
and demanding that the international com- 
munity finance a rebuilding of Iraq's nucle- 
ar facilities. Let me tell you several of the 
glaring inadequacies of this much ridiculed 
international inspection agency. 

It is astonishingly simple to convert fuel 
and facilities from peaceful power genera- 
tion and research to military weapons. It is 
estimated that there are 10,000 people in 
the United States who have the knowledge 
to design a workable atomic bomb. Anyone 
with several years of college physics can 
build an atomic weapon from documents 
that can be purchased for $25 from the U.S. 
Government. Other than a blueprint, all 
that is needed is plutonium or highly en- 
riched uranium. Plutonium separation is a 
simple industrial process. U.S. scientists in 
fact will show an interested country how to 
build its own reprocessing facility, even sup- 
plying blueprints. Here is a quote from a 
U.S. study: 
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Much of the equipment can be impro- 
vised of stainless steel 55 gallon drums. All 
can be easily fabricated in a small metal 
working shop. It is probable that most 
equipment will be available from local in- 
dustries.” 

No one told the American people that 
export of nuclear power technology includ- 
ing conventional reactors could put coun- 
tries a few simple steps away from building 
a bomb. 

The IAEA was designed to inspect and 
protect against such diversions. Most ex- 
perts concede however that the IAEA is an 
unfortunate international charade. The 
IAEA system is riddled with loopholes. For 
starters, almost 50 nations refuse to recog- 
nize the IAEA. It is possible for a country 
which is under IAEA inspections to take all 
the necessary steps td build a bomb and 
escape detection. In fact the IAEA gave a 
convenient cover to Iraqi bomb program, 

The IAEA has fewer than 170 inspectors, 
many of them poorly trained, to inspect 700 
nuclear facilities. They have loose account- 
ing procedures which rely on the good faith 
of the host country. In this case IAEA in- 
spections rely on figures produced by 
Saddam Hussein to verify amounts of nucle- 
ar material. 

All of the inspections and investigations of 
the IAEA are kept confidential because of 
agreements between the IAEA and the host 
country so there is no proof this inspection 
process is anything but a sad joke, Iraq in 
fact denied access to all IAEA inspectors 
last year during the Iran-Iraq War. Can you 
blame Israel for not being reassured about 
the supposed guarantees of the IAEA that 
Iraq was not diverting nuclear material to 
bombs? 

Even if Iraq chose to build a bomb in the 
open, there are no sanctions available to the 
IAEA to force such a country to give the 
bomb up. The situation would be comical if 
it were not so tragic. The weakness of the 
IAEA is the world’s best kept secret, pro- 
tected from the public eye by the govern- 
ment and industry which fear that billions 
of dollars in reactor sales and nuclear trade 
would be halted if the public knew the 
truth. 

A diversion of 20 pounds of nuclear mate- 
rial is sufficient to make a crude atomic 
bomb. One bomb detonated in an American 
or Israeli city could begin the end of West- 
ern civilization as we know it. A crude ter- 
rorist bomb can be delivered to any city in 
the trunk of a subcompact car. If parked 
near Wall Street in New York City and ex- 
ploded during working hours, such a small 
bomb would kill one million people and 
render the city of New York uninhabitable 
for generations. A ground level atomic bomb 
would be far more devastating than the air 
blast over Hiroshima where most of the 
radio-active fallout went into the atmos- 
phere. In a ground level terrorist bomb, 
every building in a ten block radius in New 
York City would be leveled. It would kill 
every person within a 25 block radius. A ra- 
dioactive cloud would drift for miles with 
the wind contaminating land and water sup- 
plies and causing cancer and genetic damage 
in the populations affected. In a word, such 
a threat is unthinkable. 

The United States and its allies have a 
long history of insincere efforts to control 
the spread of nuclear weapons. The Reagan 
Administration continues this with a pat- 
tern of vacillation, confusion, and irrespon- 
sibility. The U.S. policy is flawed by a giant 
contradiction. It tries to halt the spread of 
nuclear weapons while simultaneously ex- 
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porting nuclear reactors like Seabrook and 
Three Mile Island which become bomb fac- 
tories for Third World countries. 

President Reagan has stated publicly that 
proliferation of nuclear weapons to Moslem 
states such as Pakistan is “None of our busi- 
ness.” Would it be our business, Mr. Presi- 
dent if Pakistan gave an atomic bomb to 
Libya or to the PLO and they blackmailed 
the United States with a nuclear threat? No 
wonder Israel decided to take non-prolifera- 
tion into its own hands and eliminate Iraq’s 
bomb factory. 

In addition President Reagan has appoint- 
ed James Malone, a former lobbyist for nu- 
clear exports, as his chief non-proliferation 
spokesman. Mr. Reagan supports a restora- 
tion of military aid to Pakistan which was 
suspended because of their open efforts to 
construct an atomic bomb. Mr. Reagan be- 
lieves that the peaceful atom can be pro- 
moted and the military atom controlled. 
Iraq proves him wrong. 

A message needs to be sent to President 
Reagan. One vehicle is a Congressional reso- 
lution I have drafted. This resolution calls 
on the President, first to impose no sanc- 
tions or condemnation on Israel; second to 
pressure France and Italy not to resupply 
Iraq; and third, that United States non-pro- 
liferation policy should be strengthened. 
The resolution has already been signed by 
thirty Congressmen and two Senators. 

In the same spirit, I believe that the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations 
should rally the American Jewish communi- 
ty to demand a meeting with President 
Reagan on non-proliferation. The President 
should be urged to call a summit conference 
of all nuclear exporting countries to impose 
new restrictions on nuclear exports. 

The insanity of exporting nuclear technol- 
ogy to Iraq and other unstable countries 
must cease. The march towards oblivion 
must be halted. Yes, the nuclear genie is out 
of the bottle. But the genie was not let out 
by an invisible hand. Nuclear technology 
was not spread by some supernatural force. 
The Iraqis and Pakistanis and Libyans did 
not just wake up one morning to find nucle- 
ar reactors in their backyards. 

The United States Government helped 
cause the problem by its promotion of nu- 
clear exports. Our government got the 
world into this mess. We must demand that 
it get us out. 

We must realize that Israel has warned us. 
Israel has blown the ram’s horn, the ancient 
shofar to sound the alert to justice 
through action. We must not ignore that 
call. We must not let Israel down, and 
indeed the security of the world down, by 
ignoring the danger of nuclear terrorism. 


LITHUANIAN NATION NOT 
FORGOTTEN 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1981 


@ Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, it 
has been 42 years since the signing of 
the Mbolotov-Ribbentrop nonaggres- 
sion pact between Nazi Germany and 
Stalinist Russia. As you know, that 
agreement was the diplomatic shock of 
the decade, if not the century. It 
caught the Western powers unaware 
and presaged the outbreak of the 
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Second World War. It was, as the 
phrase goes, an earth-shaking event.“ 
Remembering the event today, it is 
easy to lose sight of everything but 
the immense power politics at play, or 
perhaps to become hopelessly lost 
trying to decipher the ideological 
paradox of radical communism dealing 
with radical fascism. 

I would submit, however, that such 
abstract reasoning is nothing if it is 
not placed in the context of the pact’s 
very real effect on the people and na- 
tions of Eastern Europe, for they were 
the ones literally caught in the middle 
of this monstrous agreement. Secret 
clauses of the agreement “gave” Lith- 
uania, as well as the other Baltic 
States, to the Soviets. It mattered 
little to Hitler and Ribbentrop that 
Lithuania, a sovereign nation, was not 
theirs to give, and even less to the So- 
viets that it was not theirs to receive, 
for Soviet troops invaded the country 
a year later. Occupation followed: 
People were deported, others shot. 
Such things get overlooked when they 
occur during the greatest spree of 
bloodletting mankind has ever un- 
leashed on itself. 

I do hope, however, that we in the 
United States, as well as the rest of 
the world, do not forget the legitimate 
Lithuanian nation that existed before 
the 1940’s, and continues to exist even 
today under the illegal rule of the So- 
viets. While the State of Lithuania has 
been incorporated into the Soviet 
Union, its culture and society remain 
distinct. Looking at the map, it is true, 
we no longer see an independent Lith- 
uania; but four decades of Soviet con- 
trol of the state have not eradicated 
the Lithuanian culture, the true deter- 
minant of the Lithuanian nation. I 
hope it is not long before the Lithua- 
nian state again gains its independ- 
ence to truly represent the Lithuanian 
nation. 


A DAY OF INFAMY 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, June 14 
marks the 40th anniversary of one of 
the most cruel and inhuman acts ever 
committed by one nation against the 
innocent people of another. On this 
day, 40 years ago, the secret police of 
the conquering Soviet Union began to 
deport innocent citizens from Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania, These unfortu- 
nate human beings were herded into 
cattle cars and forced to endure a 
death ride to Siberia. Those who sur- 
vived found themselves in Soviet work- 
death camps, where most were system- 
atically starved, beaten, or worked to 
death. 

I think it is good to remind Ameri- 
cans—especially those with romantic 
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ideas about the alleged mellowing“ of 
the Soviet leadership—that anywhere 
Communists have gained power, the 
cattle cars begin to roll in the middle 
of the night, cries of pain and shock 
are heard, and the innocent die. 

The people of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania deserve our respect and our 
prayers on this day. I hope we have 
learned from their bitter lesson. 


THE BALTIC HOLOCAUST 
HON. JOHN P. HAMMERSCHMIDT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1981 


Mr. HAMMER SCHMIDT. Mr. 
Speaker, this month, Americans of 
Lithuanian descent will commemorate 
the 40th anniversary of the Baltic Hol- 
ocaust. June 15 marked the beginning 
of a mass deportation effort conducted 
in the Baltic States 40 years ago by 
the Soviet regime. In the wake of this 
campaign of terror, virtually no Baltic 
family was left untouched by the trag- 
edy. 

The deportation campaign had been 
planned in Moscow before the Soviet 
armies occupied Lithuania in 1940, 
ending their years of national freedom 
and sovereignty which had begun in 
1918. It was a purge of broad scope, de- 
signed to eradicate all elements which 
might impede the sovietization of this 
country. The deportations began on 
June 14, 1941. The now infamous mid- 
night arrests occurred simultaneously 
throughout the Baltic States. The 
people were tersely informed of their 
arrests by the KGB, but were not told 
of the charges against them, They did 
not know where they were to be taken, 
nor for how long. Given minutes to 
pack, they were rushed out of their 
homes, many for the last time. 

At first, the arrests took the elite of 
Baltic society—the educated, those in 
government or military service—who 
could have provided the most resist- 
ance to Soviet rule. Later, the arrests 
and deportations would spread to 
many others who were even remotely 
related to the original victims. In its 
final form, the campaign took all Balts 
who were merely suspected of non- 
compliance, as well as those whom the 
Soviet authorities simply disfavored 
for unknown reasons. It was an irra- 
tional campaign of terror which re- 
flected the fears of a paranoid dicta- 
torship in Moscow. It claimed old and 
young, weak and strong, rich and poor. 


The prisoners were herded into rail- 
road cattle cars and transported to 
slave labor camps in Siberia. Death by 
malnutrition and exposure claimed 
many during the long journey. Many 
more died in the frozen wasteland of 
Siberia from disease, mistreatment, or 
outright execution. In 1941, almost 
100,000 Baltic peoples were deported, 
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roughly over 30,000 from each of the 
three nationalities. By the end of 1949, 
a total of 850,000 or more than 10 per- 
cent of the population of these three 
nations had suffered this fate at the 
hands of the Soviet Government. 

Through years of physical depriva- 
tion, religious persecution, the brutal 
excesses which took place during the 
third week of June, 40 years ago, are 
so abominable that they stand out as 
“days of terror” during a time when 
terror was often a daily companion. 
Terror of this intensity has never been 
felt by the collective population of our 
own country. We are secure in our reli- 
ance on continuation of order and 
maintenance of our freedoms. The 
possibility of losing these blessings 
seems so remote, many never give it a 
thought. This complacency is a great 
blessing—it allows us to conduct our 
lives and our business within a stable 
framework, yet that very stability may 
induce us to lose sight of how precious 
our freedom is. 

Russia claims Lithuania as the 14th 
Soviet Republic. The United States 
does not officially recognize that 
claim, characterizing Russia’s takeover 
of Lithuania as not only brutal, but il- 
legal and unconscionable. Our diplo- 
matic relations, begun in 1922 with the 
independent Republic of Lithuania, 
continue today through the Legation 
Office in Washington, and the Consul- 
ar Offices in Los Angeles, Chicago, 
and New York City. 

The Lithuanian-American communi- 
ty plays an important role in making 
sure its plight is not forgotten and in- 
cludes many gestures. One particular- 
ly meaningful action took place in 
1922 in connection with the beginning 
of diplomatic relations. Lithuanian 
Americans sent to the citizens of then- 
free Lithuania a liberty bell, which 
was located in a museum at Kaunas. 
The inscription, composed by a Lith- 
uanian diplomat, seems to have grown 
in meaning over the years. 

Ring for centuries for the sons of Lithuania, 


One is not worth freedom who does not 
defend it! 


Today, the Soviets continue to re- 
press indigenous national, cultural, 
and religious movements, Baltic and 
others. The Gulag Archipelago and its 
prisons and psychiatric institutions 
still exist. Recurring campaigns of 
terror have left their mark on the 
many people under Soviet rule, leaving 
@ pervasive environment of fear, mis- 
trust, and hostility. 

History has witnessed several holo- 
causts, and in each case the cost in 
terms of human suffering and loss of 
life has been tragic. On this anniversa- 
ry of the Baltic Holocaust America 
must never forget its role as the world 
leader in the cause for freedom. 

Despite everything the Soviets do 
they cannot kill the spirit of these 
people and they cannot destroy the 
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hope of the Americans of Latvian, 
Lithuanian, Estonian, and Ukranian 
nationalities in believing, working, and 
striving to indeed see these nations 
free one day. o 


SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 
4, 1977, calls for establishment of a 
system for a computerized schedule of 
all meetings and hearings of Senate 
committees, subcommittees, joint com- 
mittees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate 
Daily Digest—designated by the Rules 
Committee—of the time, place, and 
purpose of the meetings, when sched- 
uled, and any cancellations or changes 
in the meetings as they occur. 

As an additional procedure along 
with the computerization of this infor- 
mation, the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest will prepare this information 
for printing in the Extensions of Re- 
marks section of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcoRD on Monday and Wednesday of 
each week. 

Any changes in committee schedul- 
ing will be indicated by placement of 
an asterisk to the left of the name of 
the unit conducting such meetings. 

Meetings scheduled for Tuesday, 
June 16, 1981, may be found in the 
Daily Digest of today’s Recorp. 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


JUNE 17 
8:45 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
Alan Green, Jr. of Oregon, to be a 
Federal Maritime commissioner. 
235 Russell Building 
9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on budget estimates 
for fiscal year 1982 for the Defense Es- 
tablishment, receiving testimony from 
public witnesses. 
1223 Dirksen Building 
Armed Services 
Preparedness Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 906, authorizing 
funds for the acquisition of strategic 
and critical materials for the National 
Defense Stockpile, and S. 1338, pre- 
scribing the method for determining 
the quantity of any material to be 
stockpiled under the Strategic and 
Critical Materials Stock Piling Revi- 


sion Act of 1979. 
212 Russell Building 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
ace Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on certain provisions 
providing for the transfer of Conrail 
freight lines to private sector railroads 
and the transfer of Conrail commuter 
operations to Amtrak, of S. 1100, pro- 
posed Northeast Rail Service Act 
(pending on Senate calendar). 
5110 Dirksen Building 
Select on Intelligence 
To hold a closed business meeting. 
Room S-407, Capitol 
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9:30 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings on the nominations of 
Warren R. King, Reggie B. Walton, 
and Richard S. Salzman, each to be an 
Associate Judge of the Superior Court 
of the District of Columbia, and James 
A. Belson, to be an Associate Judge of 
the District of Columbia Court of Ap- 
peals. 
1224 Dirksen Building 
Labor and Human Resources 
*Labor Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on S. 1182, improv- 
ing the administration of the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Worker's Com- 
pensation Act by removing certain in- 
equities, reducing incentives for fraud 
and abuse, and assuring immediate 
compensation benefits and competent 
medical treatment for injured employ- 
ees. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold hearings on the substance of S. 
266, implementing procedures and 
guidelines for the interagency sharing 
of health resources between the De- 
partment of Defense and the Veter- 
ans’ Administration. 
412 Russell Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings on the nominations of 
James M. Beggs, of Missouri, to be Ad- 
ministrator of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration, and 
Hans M. Mark, of Virginia, to be 
Deputy Administrator of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion. 
235 Russell Building 


Energy and Natural Resources 
Public Lands and Reserved Water Sub- 
committee 
To resume hearings on S. 842, proposed 
RARE II Review Act. 
3110 Dirksen Building 


Environment and Public Works 
Environmental Pollution Subcommittee 
To resume oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the municipal 
wastewater treatment construction 
grants program of the Clean Water 
Act, and to hold hearings on S. 975, re- 
vising and extending for one year cer- 
tain provisions of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, and on other 
related proposals. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
Charles W. Bray III, of Maryland, to 
be Ambassador to the Republic of Sen- 
egal. 
4221 Dirksen Building 
Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings on S. 1249, providing 
tools and incentives to the Federal 
Government in its efforts to collect 
debts owed the United States. 
3302 Dirksen Building 


Joint Economic 
Trade, Productivity and Economic Growth 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on national tax poli- 
cies and productivity. 
6226 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Environment and Public Works 


To hold hearings on the prospective 
nomination of Nunzio J. Palladino, of 
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Pennsylvania, to be a Member of the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission. 
4200 Dirksen Building 


Foreign Relations 

To hold hearings on the nominations of 
James T. Hackett, of Virginia, to be an 
Associate Director of the Internation- 
al Communication Agency, James B. 
Conkling, of California, to be an Asso- 
ciate Director of the International 
Communication Agency, and Jose S. 
Sorzano, of Virginia, to be the Repre- 
sentative on the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations, with 

the rank of Ambassador. 
4221 Dirksen Building 


Joint Economic 
International Trade, Finance, and Secu- 
rity Economics Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on U.S./Japan eco- 
nomic relations. 
2154 Rayburn Building 
Judiciary 
To resume hearings on monopolization 
and competition in the telecommuni- 
cations industry, and on other related 
proposals. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
4:00 p.m. 
Conferees 
On Section 303 of Senate amendment 
No. 10, permitting the nomination of a 
Surgeon General who may be more 
than 64 years of age, of H.R. 31, pro- 
posed Cash Discounts Act. 
H-130, Capitol 


JUNE 18 


9:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Motor Carrier 
Reform Act (Public Law 96-296). 
235 Russell Building 


Foreign Relations 
To hold open and closed hearings on the 
recent Israeli situation. 
Room to be announced 


Labor and Human Resources 
Employment and Productivity Subcom- 
mittee 
To resume hearings on employment and 
training programs in the United 
States, focusing on objectives of em- 
ployment and training policy and the 
relationship between Federal, State, 
and local governments in the funding, 
design, and administration of employ- 
ment and training programs. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
*Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Rural Development, Oversight, and Inves- 
tigations Subcommittee 
To resume oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Emergency Petro- 
leum Allocation Act, focusing on the 
energy needs of agriculture, rural 
America, and the food and fiber proc- 
essing industry. 
4221 Dirksen Building 


Armed Services 

Closed business meeting, to markup S. 
1181, increasing the pay, allowances, 
and benefits for members of the uni- 
formed services, S. 834, authorizing 
funds for fiscal year 1982 for military 
construction programs of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and to consider 

pending nominations. 
212 Russell Building 


12442 


Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S.J. Res. 41, pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States relating to 
affirmative action. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Military Construction and Defense Sub- 
committees 
To resume joint hearings to review pro- 
posed budget estimates for the MX 
missile program. 
1223 Dirksen Building 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
Environmental Public Works 
Water Resources Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 621, author- 
izing funds for the development of cer- 
tain water resources projects, and to 
review existing water resources policy 
and water problems. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
expanding the Inspectors General Act 
of 1978 to include certain departments 
and agencies within the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Separation of Powers Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 158, establish- 
ing a congressional finding and decla- 
ration that human life begins at con- 
ception. 
6226 Dirksen Building 
1:30 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Military Construction and Defense Sub- 
committees 
To continue joint hearings to review 
proposed budget estimates for the MX 
missile program. 
1223 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Water Resources Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on S. 621, author- 
izing funds for the development of cer- 
tain water resources projects, and to 
review existing water resources policy 
and water problems. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for the Civil Rights 
Commission. 


2:30 p.m. 
Special on Aging 
To hold hearings on the subject of early 
retirement and its implications for 
social security. 


2228 Dirksen Building 


6226 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 19 
9:00 a.m. 
Armed Services 
Preparedness Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 906, author- 
izing funds for the acquisition of stra- 
tegic and critical materials for the Na- 
tional Defense Stockpile, and S. 1338, 
prescribing the method for determin- 
ing the quantity of any material to be 
stockpiled under the Strategic and 
Critical Materials Stock Piling Revi- 


sion Act of 1979. 
212 Russell Building 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To resume hearings on S. 898, proposed 
Telecommunications Competition and 
Deregulation Act. 
235 Russell Building 


Foreign Relations 
To continue open and closed hearings on 
the recent Israeli situation. 
Room to be announced 


Select on Intelligence 
To hold a closed briefing on intelligence 
matters. 
Room S-407, Capitol 
10:00 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Agricultural Research and General Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1295, establish- 
ing a Soybean Research Institute for 
the development of a national soybean 
policy. 
4221 Dirksen Building 
Appropriations 
Military Construction and Defense Sub- 
committees 
To continue joint hearings to review 
proposed budget estimates for the MX 
missile program. 
1223 Dirksen Building 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Merchant Marine Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to transfer the Maritime Administra- 
tion from the Department of Com- 
merce to the Department of Transpor- 
tation. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


Environment and Public Works 
Transportation Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 841 and S. 
1024, bills authorizing funds through 
fiscal year 1986 for the construction 
and safety of Federal highways. 
4200 Dirksen Building 


Judiciary 
Criminal Law Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 691, strengthen- 
ing the laws for the criminal infringe- 
ment of a copyright involving the re- 
production or distribution of phono- 
records, motion pictures, or audiovisu- 
al works. 
5110 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 22 
9:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings on the nominations of 
Joseph P. Welsch, of Virginia, to be 
Inspector General, Department of 
Transportation, Sherman M. Funk, of 
Maryland, to be Inspector General, 
Department of Commerce, and June 
G. Brown, of Virginia, to be Inspector 
General of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. 
235 Russell Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to review certain Con- 
stitutional restraints upon the Judici- 
ary. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Communications Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the role 
of the rural telecommunications 
system in America. 
235 Russell Building 


June 15, 1981 


Environment and Public Works 
To resume oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Clean Air Act. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
1:30 p.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Environmental Pollution Subcommittee 
To resume oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the municipal 
wastewater treatment construction 
grants program of the Clean Water 
Act, and to hold hearings on S. 975, re- 
vising and extending for one year cer- 
tain provisions of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, and on other 
related proposals. 
4200 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 23 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings on S. 49, S. 879, and S. 
1151, bills extending the period of day- 
light savings time. 
235 Russell Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
Aging, Family, and Human Services Sub- 
committee 
To hold oversight hearings on the role 
of the Federal Government in family 
planning programs of title X of the 
Public Health Services Act. 
6226 Dirksen Building 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 1182, improv- 
ing the administration of the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act by removing certain in- 
equities, reducing incentives for fraud 
and abuse, and assuring immediate 
compensation benefits and competent 
medical treatment for injured employ- 
ees. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
To continue oversight hearings on the 
implementation of the Clean Air Act. 
4200 Dirksen Building 


Governmental Affairs 
To resume hearings on S. 1080, improv- 
ing and modifying the Federal regula- 
tory process, and other related meas- 
ures. 
3302 Dirksen Building 


Rules and Administration 
Business meeting, to mark up Senate 
Resolution 20, providing for television 
and radio broadcasting of Senate 
Chamber proceedings, and other legis- 
lative and administrative business. 
301 Russell Building 
Select on Indian Affairs 
To resume hearings on the substance of 
S. 1088, authorizing funds for fiscal 
years 1982 and 1983 to promote the 
goal of economic and social self-suffi- 
ciency for American Indians, and Ha- 
waiian and Alaskan natives (pending 
on Senate Calendar). 
1114 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
A. Alan Hill, of California, to be a 
member of the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality. 
4200 Dirksen Building 


June 15, 1981 


JUNE 24 
9:00 a.m. 
Select on Intelligence 
To hold a closed briefing on intelligence 
matters. 
Room 8-407, Capitol 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
Michael J. Fenello, of Florida, to be 
Deputy Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Administration. 
357 Russell Building 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold oversight hearings on the activi- 
ties of the Department of Commerce 
in the areas of strategic minerals and 


materials. 
235 Russell Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Consumer Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the progress and di- 
rections of American consumerism in 


the 1980's. 
1318 Dirksen Building 


Energy and Natural Resources 
Public Lands and Reserved Water Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on miscellaneous land 
conveyances, studies, boundary 
changes, and exchanges, S. 146, S. 187, 
S. 188, S. 512, S. 634, S. 656, S. 763, S. 


764, and S. 794. 
3110 Dirksen Building 


Environment and Public Works 
Environmental Pollution Subcommittee 
To resume oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the municipal 
wastewater treatment construction 
grants program of the Clean Water 
Act, and to hold hearings on S. 975, re- 
vising and extending for 1 year certain 
provisions of the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act, and on other related 


measures. 
4200 Dirksen Building 


Governmental Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings on the Fed- 
eral Government’s film making proce- 


dures. 
3302 Dirksen Building 


Governmental Affairs 
Energy, Nuclear Proliferation, and Gov- 
ernment Processes Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for programs of the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act. 
Room to be announced 


Small Business 
Advocacy and the Future of Small Busi- 
ness Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the role of Govern- 
ment competition with small business. 
424 Russell Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Environmental and Public Works 
To resume oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Clean Air Act. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
Governmental! Affairs 
Intergovernmental Relations Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on S. 1042, abolishing 
the Intergovernmental Personnel Act 
grant program. 
3302 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 25 


9:00 a.m. 
*Veterans’ Affairs 
Business meeting, to mark up S. 917, in- 
creasing the rates of disability com- 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


pensation for disabled veterans, and 
the rates of dependency and indemni- 
ty compensation for their survivors, S. 
911, authorizing the payment of a spe- 
cial pension to the survivors of persons 
awarded the Medal of Honor, and S. 
915, S. 779, and S. 112, bills providing 
for memorials to honor the memory of 
certain deceased members of the 
Armed Forces, and the substance of S. 
266, implementing procedures and 
guidelines for the interagency sharing 
of health resources between the De- 
partment of Defense and the Veter- 
ans’ Administration. 

412 Russell Building 


9:30 a.m. 
*Energy and Natural Resources 
*Energy and Mineral Resources Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1073, authorizing 
an additional lands lease to the holder 
of an oil shale lease for purposes that 
the lessee demonstrates are necessary 
for such operation. 
3110 Dirksen Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
*Labor Subcommittee 
Business meeting, to mark up S. 398, 
permitting certain employees to work 
a 10-hour day in the case of a 4-day 
workweek. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings in conjunction with 
the National Ocean Policy Study on 
the substance of Senate Resolution 
147, calling for a moratorium of indefi- 
nite duration on the commercial kill- 
ing of whales. 
235 Russell Building 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Consumer Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on the progress 
and direction of American consumer- 
ism in the 1980's. 
1318 Dirksen Building 


Environment and Public Works 
To resume oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Clean Air Act. 
4200 Dirksen Building 


Governmental Affairs 
Energy, Nuclear Proliferation, and Gov- 
ernment Processes Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed legis- 
lation authorizing funds for programs 
of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act. 
Room to be announced 
11:00 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
Business meeting, to mark up S. 10, pro- 
viding for creation of a Commission to 
design a blueprint for improving gov- 
ernmental performance at the Federal 
level and throughout the intergovern- 
mental system. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Environmental and Public Works 
Business meeting, to consider pending 


nominations. 
4200 Dirksen Building 


JULY 7 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
*Aviation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to provide for an early phaseout of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 
235 Russell Building 


12443 


Labor and Human Resources 
Aging, Family and Human Services Sub- 
committee. 

To hold hearings on the primary inter- 
vention in addressing societal prob- 
lems. 

4232 Dirksen Building 


Small Business 
Innovation and Technology Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 881, to stimu- 
late technological innovation and to 
increase economic productivity by 
using small businesses more effectively 
in Federal research and development 

programs. 

424 Russell Building 


JULY 8 


9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Aviation Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed legis- 
lation to provide for an early phaseout 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
235 Russell Building 
Small Business 
Innovation and Technology Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on S. 881, to stim- 
ulate technological innovation and to 
increase economic productivity by 
using businesses more effectively in 
Federal research and development 
programs. 
424 Russell Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
International Finance and Monetary 
Policy Subcommittee 
To hold joint oversight hearings with 
Finance’s Subcommittee on Interna- 
tional Trade on U.S. trade policy. 
2221 Dirksen Building 


*Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy and Mineral Resources Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on S. 859, providing 
for uniform treatment of certain re- 
ceipts under the Mineral Leasing laws. 
3110 Dirksen Building 


Finance 
International Trade Subcommittee 
To hold joint oversight hearings with 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs’ 
Subcommittee on International Fi- 
nance and Monetary Policy on U.S. 
trade policy. 
2221 Dirksen Building 


JULY 9 
9:00 a.m. 
*Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold hearings on the prospective 
nomination of Robert P. Nimmo, of 
California, to be Administrator of the 
Veterans’ Administration. 
412 Russell Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Aviation Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed legis- 
lation to provide for an early phaseout 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
235 Russell Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold hearings on the prospective 
nomination of Allan B. Clark, Jr., of 
Texas, to be Deputy Administrator of 
the Veterans’ Administration. 
412 Russell Building 


12444 


11:00 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
Frank S. Sato, of Virginia, to be In- 
spector General, Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 
412 Russell Building 


JULY 14 
9:30 a.m. 
Small Business 
To hold hearings on small businesses’ 
participation in the production ele- 
ment of the defense sector. 
424 Russell Building 
Select on Ethics 
To hold hearings on matters involving 
Senator Williams. 
6226 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Select on Ethics 
To continue hearings on matters involv- 
ing Senator Williams. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


JULY 15 


9:30 a.m. 
*Veterans’ Affairs 

To hold oversight hearings on proce- 
dures for the adjudication of certain 
claims, and to hold hearings on S. 349, 
providing for limited judicial review of 
the administrative action of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, and for reason- 
able fees to attorneys representing 

legal counsel for veterans. 
412 Russell Building 


Select on Ethics 
To continue hearings on matters involv- 
ing Senator Williams. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy Conservation and Supply Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1166, to provide 
grants to States for low-income weath- 
erization assistance programs. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Select on Ethics 
To continue hearings on matters involv- 
ing Senator Williams. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


JULY 16 


9:30 a.m. 
*Veterans’ Affairs 

To continue oversight hearings on pro- 
cedures for the adjudication of certain 
claims, and to hold hearings on S. 349, 
providing for limited judicial review of 
the administrative action of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, and for reason- 
able fees to attorneys representing 

legal counsel for veterans. 
412 Russell Building 


Select on Ethics 
To continue hearings on matters involv- 
ing Senator Williams. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


2:00 p.m. 
Select on Ethics 
To continue hearings on matters involv- 
ing Senator Williams. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


JULY 17 


9:30 a.m. 
Select on Ethics 
To continue hearings on matters involv- 
ing Senator Williams. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


2:00 p.m. 
Select on Ethics 
To continue hearings on matters involv- 
ing Senator Williams. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


JULY 20 
9:30 a.m. 
Select on Ethics 
To continue hearings on matters involv- 
ing Senator Williams. 
6226 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Select on Ethics 
To continue hearings on matters involv- 
ing Senator Williams. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


JULY 21 
9:30 a.m, 
Select on Ethics 
To continue hearings on matters involv- 
ing Senator Williams. 
6226 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Select on Ethics 
To continue hearings on matters involv- 
ing Senator Williams. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


JULY 22 
9:30 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold hearings on S. 5, S. 7, S. 25, S. 
26, S. 48, S. 105, S. 248, S. 417, and S. 
742, bills providing educational assist- 
ance to members of the Armed Forces. 
412 Russell Building 
Select on Ethics 
To continue hearings on matters involv- 
ing Senator Williams. 
6226 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy Conservation and Supply Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on S. 506, reinstating 
and validating certain numbered U.S. 
oil and gas leases. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Select on Ethics 
To continue hearings on matters involv- 
ing Senator Williams. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


JULY 23 


9:30 a. m. 
*Veterans’ Affairs 

To continue hearings on S. 5, S. 7, S. 25, 
S. 26, S. 48, S. 105, S. 248, S. 417, and 
S. 742, bills providing educational as- 
sistance to members of the Armed 

Forces. 
412 Russell Building 


Select on Ethics 
To continue hearings on matters involv- 
ing Senator Williams. 
6226 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Select on Ethics 
To continue hearings on matters involv- 
ing Senator Williams. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


JULY 24 


9:30 a.m. 
Select on Ethics 
To continue hearings on matters involv- 
ing Senator Williams. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


June 15, 1981 


2:00 p.m. 
Select on Ethics 
To continue hearings on matters involv- 
ing Senator Williams. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


JULY 27 
9:30 a.m. 
Select on Ethics 
To resume hearings on matters involv- 
ing Senator Williams. 
6226 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Select on Ethics 
To resume hearings on matters involv- 
ing Senator Williams. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


JULY 28 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Aging, Family and Human Services Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on adoption services in 
the United States. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
Select on Ethics 
To continue hearings on matters involv- 
ing Senator Williams. 
6226 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Select on Ethics 
To continue hearings on matters involv- 
ing Senator Williams. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


JULY 29 


9:30 a.m. 
* Veterans’ Affairs 
Business meeting to mark up S. 349, pro- 
viding for limited judicial review of 
the administrative action of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, and for reason- 
able fees to attorneys representing 
legal counsel for veterans. 
412 Russell Building 
Select on Ethics 
To continue hearings on matters involv- 
ing Senator Williams. 
6226 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Select on Ethics 
To continue hearings on matters involv- 
ing Senator Williams. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


JULY 30 


9:30 a.m. 
Select on Ethics 
To continue hearings on matters involv- 
ing Senator Williams. 
6226 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Select on Ethics 
To continue hearings on matters involv- 
ing Senator Williams. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


JULY 31 


9:30 a.m. 
Select on Ethics 
To continue hearings on matters involv- 
ing Senator Williams. 
6226 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Select on Ethics 
To continue hearings on matters involv- 
ing Senator Williams. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


June 15, 1981 


SEPTEMBER 16 


9:30 a.m. 
*Veterans’ Affairs 

Business meeting to mark up S. 5, S. 7, 
S. 25, S. 26, S. 48, S. 105, S. 248, S. 417, 
and S. 742, bills providing educational 
assistance to members of the Armed 

Forces. 
412 Russell Building 


SEPTEMBER 22 
100 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold hearings on fiscal year 1982 leg- 
islative recommendations of the 
American Legion. 
318 Russell Building 


CANCELLATIONS 
JUNE 16 


10:00 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Education Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 1103, author- 
izing funds through fiscal year 1986 
for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion programs and providing educa- 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


tional support at the State and local 
level. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 17 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
*Education, Arts and Humanities Subcom- 
mittee 
To continue hearings on S. 1103, author- 
izing funds through fiscal year 1986 
for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion programs, and providing educa- 
tional support at the State and local 
level. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 18 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Education, Arts and Humanities Subcom- 
mittee 
To continue hearings on S. 1103, author- 
izing funds through fiscal year 1986 
for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion programs, and providing educa- 
tional support at the State and local 
level. 
5110 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 19 


9:00 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Employment and Productivity Subcom- 
mittee 
To continue hearings on employment 
and training programs in the United 
States, focusing on objectives of em- 
ployment and training policy and the 
relationship between Federal, State 
and local governments in the funding, 
design and administration of employ- 
ment and training programs. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 24 


10:00 a.m, 
Labor and Human Resources 
Education, Arts and Humanities Subcom- 
mittee 
To resume hearings on S. 1103, author- 
izing funds through fiscal year 1986 
for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion programs, and providing educa- 
tional support at the State and local 
level. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


